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DORA. 
‘BY M186 MARY 8. MITFORD. 


Frw things are more clightfal than to saunter 
along these green lanes of ours, in the busy harvest- 
time; the deep verdure of the hedge-rows, and the 
strong shadow of the trees Contrasting so vividly with 
the fields, partly waving with golden corn, partly 
studded with regular pies of heavy wheat-sheaves; 
the whole population aboad; the whole earth teem- 
ing with fraitfulness, and the bright autumn sun ca- 
tering over-head, amiist the deep blue sky and the 
fleecy clouds of the mat glowing and least fickle of| 
the seasons. Even asoitary walk loses its loneliness 
in the general cheerfuhess of nature. The air is gay 
with bees and butterlies; the robin twitters from 
amongst the ripening hazel-nuts; and you cannot, 
Proceed a quarter of a mile, without encountering 
some metry group of kasers, or some long line of ma- 
Jestic Wains, groaning under their rich burden, brush- 
ing the close hedge on either side, and knocking 
their tall tops againsithe overhanging trees; the very 
image of ponderousplenty. 

Pleasant, howeva, as such a Procession is to look 
at, it is somewhat ¢angerous to meet, especially in a 
aartow lane ; and [thought myself very fortunate one 
day last August, ig being so near a five-barred gate, 
as to be enabled toescape from a cortege of labourers 
and harvest-wagois, sufficiently bulky and noisy to 
convey half the wheat in the parish. On they went, 
men, Women, ang children, shouting, laughing, and 
Singing, in joyow expectation of the coming harvest- 

nome; the very wagons nodding from side to side as 
if tipsy, and threttening every moment to break down 
bank, and tree, ind hedge, and crush every obstacle; 
that Opposed them. It would have been as safe to 
encounter the @r of Juggernaut; I blest my stars; 
and after leaniig on the friendly gate until the last 
gleaner had passed, a ragged Togue of seven years 
old, who, withhair as white as flax, a skin as brown 
asa berry, andfeatures as grotesque as an Indian idol, 
was brandishing his tuft of wheat-ears, and shrieking 
forth, ina shell childish Voice, and with a most iudi- 
Crous gravity, the Popular song of “ Buy a broom.” 
After watching this young gentleman—the urchin is 
of my acquahtance—as Jong as a curve in the lane 
Would permit Iturned to examine in what spot chance 
haa Placed ne, and found before my eyes another 
Picture of twal life, but one as different from that! 
whieh [ hadjust witnessed, as the Arcadian peasants 
of Pousin tom the boors of Toniers, or weeds from 
ers, O doetry from prose. 

Thad taten refuge in a harvest-field belonging to 
MY good wightour, Farmer Creswell; a beautiful 
shild lay ot the ground at some little distance, whilst 
* young gil, resting from the labour of reaping, was 
‘wisting arustic wreath of enamelled corn-flowers, 
\nilliant poppies, snow-white lily-bines, and light fra- 
sile hare-jells, mingled with tufts of the richest wheat- 
Cars, arotnd its hat. 
here was something in the tender youthfulness 
of these tro innocent creatures, in the pretty, though 
‘onewhas fantastic occupation of the girl, the fresh 
wild flowers, the ripe and swelling coro, that harmo- 
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nized with the season and the hour, and conjured 
up memories of “ Dis and Proserpine,” and of all that 
is gorgeous and graceful in old mythology ; of the 
lovely Lavinia of our own poet, and of that finest pas- 
toral of the world, the far lovelier Ruth. But these 
fanciful associations soon vanished beforethereal sym- 
pathy excited by the actors of the scene, both of 
whom were known to me, and both objects of a sin- 
cere and lively interest. 

The young girl, Dora Creswell, was the orphan 
niece of one of the wealthiest yeomen in our part of| 
the world, the only child of his only brother; and 
having lost both her parents whilst still an infant, 
had been reared by her widowed uncle as fondly and 
carefully as his own son Walter. He said that he 
loved her quite as well—perhaps he loved her better ; 
for though it was impossible for a father not to be 
proud of the bold handsome youth, who, at eighteen, 
had a man’s strength and a man’s stature, was the 
best ringer, the best cricketer, and the best shot in the 
Country; yet the fairy Dora, who, nearly ten years 
younger, was at once his handmaid, his housekeeper, 
his plaything, and his companion, was evidently the 
apple of his eye. Our good farmer vaunted her ac- 
complishments, as men of his class are wont to boast 
of a high-bred horse, or a favourite greyhound. 

She could make a shirt and a pudding, darn stock- 
ings, rear poultry, keep accounts, and read the news- 
paper; was as famous for gooseberry wine as Mrs. 
Primrose, and could compound a syllabub with any 
dairy-woman in the county. There was not so handy 
a litle creature any where; so thoughtful and trusty 
about the house, and yet out of doors as gay asa 
fark, and as wild as the wind; nobody was like his 
Dora. So said, and so thought Farmer Creswell: and 
before Dora was ten years old, he had resolved that 
in due time she should marry his son Walter, and 
had informed hoth parties of his intention. 

Now Farmer Creswell’s intentions were well known 
to be as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. He was a fair specimen of an English yeo- 
man, a tall, square-built, muscular, stout and active 
man, with a resolute ‘countenance, a keen eye, and 
an intelligent smile; bis temper was boisterous and 
irascible, generous and kind to those whom he loved, 
but quick to take offence, and slow to pardon, ex- 
pecting and exacting implicit obedience from all 
about him. With all Dora’s' good gifts, the sweet 
and yielding nature of the gentle and submissive lit- 
de girl was undoubtedly the chief cause of her uncle’s 
partiality. Above all, he was obstinate in the highest 
degree, had never been known to yield a point, or 
change a resolution; and the fault was the more in- 
veterate, because he called it firmness, and accounted 
ita virtue. For the rest, he was a person of excel- 
lent principle and perfect integrity; clear-headed, 
prudent, and sagacious; fond of agricultaral experi- 
ments, which he pursued cautiously, and successfully ; 
a good farmer, and a good man. 

His son Walter, who was in person a handsome 
likeness of his father, resembled him also in many 
points of character, was equally obstinate, and far 
more fiery, hot, and bold. He loved his pretty cousin, 
much as he would have loved a favourite sister, and 
might very possibly, if let alone, have become at- 
tached to her as his father wished ; but to be dictated 


to, to be chained down to a distant engagement, to 
hold himself bound to a mere child—the very idea 
was absurd; and restraining with difficulty an abrupt 
denia}, he walked down into the village, predisposed, 
out of sheer contradiction, to fall in love with the first 
young woman who should come in his way; and be 
did fall in love accordingly. 

Mary Hay, the object of his ill-fated passion, was 
the daughter of the respectable mistress of a small 
endowed school at the other end of the parish. ‘Bhe 
was a delicate, interesting creature, with a slight, 
drooping figure, and a fair, downcast face, like a snow- 
drop, forming such a contrast with her gay and gal- 
lant wooer, as Love, in his vagaries, is often pleased 
to bring together. 

The courtship was secret and tedious, and pro- 
longed from months to years; for Mary shrank from 
the painful contest which she knew that an avowal 
of their attachment would occasion. At length her 
mother died, and, deprived of home and mainte- 
nance, she reluctantly consented to a private mar- 
riage; an immediate discovery ensued, and was fol- 
lowed by all the evils, and more than all, that her 
worst fears had anticipated. Her husband was turned 
from the house of his father, and in Jess than three 
montbs, his death, by an inflammatory fever, left her 
a desolate and pennyless widow—unowned and un- 
assisted by the stern parent, on whose unrelenting 
temper neither the death of his son, nor the birth of 
his grandson, seemed to make the slightest impres- 
sion. But for the general sympathy excited by the 
deplorable situation and blameless demeanour of the 
widowed bride, she and her infant might have taken 
refuge in the workhouse. The whole neighbourhood 
was zealous to relieve, and to serve them; but their 
most liberal benefactress, their most devoted friend, 
was poor Dora. Considering her uncle’s partiality 
to herself asthe primary cause of all this misery, she 
felt like a guilty creature ; and casting off at once her 
native timidity and habitual submission, she had re- 
peatedly braved his anger, by the most earnest sup- 
plications for mercy and for pardon; and when this 
proved unavailing, she tried to mitigate their dis- 
tresses by all the assistance that her small means 
would permit. Every shilling of her pocket-money 
she expended upon her poor cousins; worked for 
them, begged for them, and transferred to them every 
present that was made to herself, from a silk frock to 
a penny tartlet. Every thing that was her own sho 
gave, but nothing of her uncle’s; for, though sorely 
tempted to transfer some of the plenty aroupd her, to 
those whose claims seemed so just, and whose need 
was so urgent, Dora felt that she was trusted, and 
that she must prove herself trust-worthy. 

Such was the posture of affairs at the time of my 
encounter with Dora and lite Walter, in the harvest- 
field; the rest will be best tld in the course of our 
dialogue. 

“And so, madam, I cannot bear to see my dear 
cousin Mary so sick, and so melancholy; and the 
dear, dear child, that a king might be proud of—only 
look at him!” exclaimed Dora, interrupting herself, 
as the beautiful child, sitting on the ground, in all 
the placid dignity of infancy, looked up at me anc 
smiled in my face;-‘‘ only look at him,” contin: 
she, ‘and think/of that dear, boy, and his d- 
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ther living on charity, and they my unc! 
heirs, whilst I, who have no right whatever, no claim 
at all—I, that, compared to them, am but a far-off! 
kinswoman, the mere creature of his bounty, should 
revel in comfort and in plenty, and they starving! I 
cannot bear it, and I will not. And then the wrong 
that he is doing himself, he tbat is really so good and 
kind, to be called a hard-hearted tyrant by the whole 
country side. And he is unhappy himself too; I 
know that he is; ‘so tired as he comes home, he will 
walk about his room half the night; and often, at 
seal times, he will drop his knife and fork, and sigh 
so heavily. He may turn me out of doors, as he 
threatened, or, what is worse, call me ungrateful or 
undutiful, but he shall see this boy.” 

“He never has seen him then? and that is the 
reason you are tricking him out so prettily.” 

“Yes, ma’am. Mind what I told you, Walter! 
and hold up your hat, and say what I bid you.” 

“* Gan-papa’s fowers!”” stammered the pretty boy, 
in his sweet childish voice, the first words that I had 
ever heard him speak. 

‘Grand-papa’s flowers !"" said his zealous teacher. 

“ Gan-papa’s fowers !"” echoed the boy. 

*¢ Shall you take him to the house,Dora?” asked I. 

“No, ma’ain, for I look for my uncle here every 
minute, and this is the best place to ask a favour in, 
for the very sight of the great crop puts him in good 

humour ; not so much on account of the profits, but 
because the land never bore half so much before, 
and it’s all owing to his management in dressing and 
drilling. I came reaping here to-day, on purpose to 
Please him; for though he says he does not wish me 
to work in the fields, I know he likes it; and here 
he shall see little Walter. Do you think he can re- 
sist him, ma’am 7” continued Dora, leaning over her 
infant cousin, with the grace and fondness of a young 
Madonna; “do you think he can resist him? poor 
child! so helpless, so harmless; his own blood too, 
and so like his father, no heart could be hard enough 
to hold out, and I am sure that his will not. Only,” 
pursued Dora, relapsing into her girlish tone and 
attitude, as a cold fear crossed her enthusiastic hope, 
“only, Tam half-afraid that Walter will cry. It's 
strange, when one wants any thing to behave parti- 
cularly well, how sure it is to be naaghty ; my pets 
especially. I remember when my lady countess 
came On purpose to see our white peacock, that we 
got in a present from India, the obstinate bird ran 
away behind a bean-stack, and would not spread his 
train, to show the dead white spots on his glossy white 
feathers, all we could do. Her ladyship was quite 
angry. And my red and yellow marvel of Peru, 
which used to blow at four in the afternoon, as regu- 
lar as the clock struck, was not open the other day 
at five, when dear Miss Ellen came to paint it, though 
the sun was shining as bright as it does now. If 
Walter should scream and cry, for my uncle does 
sometimes look so stern; and then it’s Saturday, and 
he has such a beard! if the child should be fright- 
ened !—Be sure, Walter, you don’t ery!” said Dora, 
in great alarm. 

“Gan-papa’s fowers,” replied the smiling boy, 
holding up his hat; and his young protectress was 
comforted. 

At that moment the farmer was heard whistling 
to his dog ina neighbouring field, and fearful that 
my presence might injure the cause, I departed, my 
thoughts full of the nobie little girl and her gene- 
Tous purpose. 

Thad promised to call the next afternoon, to learn 
her success; and passing the harvest-field in my way, 
I found a group assembled there, which instantly 
dissipated my anxiety. On the very spot where we 
had parted, I saw the good farmer himself, in his 





grandfather epparently quite as mach delighted as 
himself. A pale, slender, young woman, in deep 
mourning, stood looking at their gambols with an 
air of intense thankfulness; and Dora, the cause and 
sharer of all this happiness, was loitering behind, 
playing with the flowers in Walter's hat, which she 
was holding in her hand. Catching my eye, the 
sweet girl came to me instantly. 

“I see how it is, my dear Dora! and I give you 
joy from the bottom of my heart. Little Walter 
behaved well, then?” 

“Oh, he behaved like an angel.” 

“Did he say, gan-papa’s fowers?” 

‘* Nobody spoke a word. The moment the child 
took off his hat, and looked up, the truth seemed to 
flash on my uncle, and to melt his heart at once— 
the boy is so like his father. He knew him instantly, 
snd caught him up in his arms, and hugged him just 
as he is hugging him now.” 

“And the beard, Dora ?” 

“Why, that seemed to take the child’s fancy ; he 
put up his little hands and played with it, and laugh- 
ed in his grandfather’s face, and flung his chubby 
arms round his neck, and held out his sweet mouth 
to be kissed; and how my uncle did kiss him! I 
thought he never would have done; and then he sate 
down on a wheat sheaf and cried; and 1 cried too! 
Very strange that one should cry for happiness!” 
added Dora, as some large drops fell on the wreath 
which she was adjusting round Walter’s hat; ‘* Very 
strange,” repeated she, looking up, with a bright 
smile, and brushing away the tears from her rosy 
cheeks with a bunch of corn-flowers; ** Very strange 
that I should cry, when I am the happiest creature 
alive; for Mary and Walter are to live with us; and 
my dear uncle, instead of being angry with me, says 
that he loves me better than ever. How very strange 
it is,” said Dora, as the tears poured down faster and 
faster, “that I should be so foolish as to cry!” 
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The Picture of Scotland. By Robert Chambers, author of] 
“Traditions,” &c, 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1828. 


Tux literature of Scotland, it need not be said, is deci- 
dedly national ; and still less need we say, that a people, 
like the Scotch must of nature and necessity be a nation 
of topographers. The statistical account of Scotland is, 
perhaps, the most memorable work that ever was written 
since the doomsday beok of William the Conqueror; but 
if a collection coukd be made of all the personal, family, 
and local history and description with which the literature 
of the country is saturated, the statistical account would 
look as meagre and unsatisfactory as a Scotch cow before 
it has crossed the Tweed. 

Mr. Chambers, the author, who has the good fortune to 
find us in this laudatory vein, is a young Scotchman, who 
—mirabile dictu—without being excited by the hope of gein, 
or by any thing whatever except pure enthusiasm, walked, 
in nineteen weeks, two thousand and twenty-six miles upon 
the surface of Scotland, for the purpose of elevating “a 
topographical work into the superior region of the belles- 
lettres.” ‘It has been his wish from earliest boyhood, in 
the words of Burns, 

“Some usefu’ of book to make, 

* For puir Scotland's cherished sake.’ 
He has already done more than perhaps his years would 
give reason to expect, towards the preservation of what is 
dearest to her—the memory of her ancient simple manners 
and virtues; the celebration of her native wit and humour; 
and, in a more extended view of the subject, for the recla- 
mation of that which is altogether poetry—the wonderful, 
beautiful, glorious past. In the present work, he has steadi- 
ly pursued the same object; conscious and certain that, 
though many of his own generation may not give him cre- 
dit for so exalted a purpose, the people who shall after- 











Sunday clothes, tossing little Walter in the air; the 
child laughing and screaming with delight, and his 





\ do not know what share the belles-lettres may have 
in ise composition of the work, but we know that these 
two volumes are by far the most readable topographical 
books we ever read. 

We could wish that some part of the author’s admiration 
bad floated further down the Clyde. He talls us, indeed, 
in the preface, that he dees not possess a taste for the beau- 
tifal and grand in natur in any extraordinary degree—a 
fact which we believe tobe worthy of all acceptation ; but 
still it is inconceivable t us how the gorgeous, glorious 
scene which bursts upon the eye after passing Dumbarton, 
could fail to awaken the enthusiasm of a cod—not to talk 
of Mr. Chambers. Whenwe have said that the author's 
sentiments, although Scottish, appear to be neither Seeteb 
tor manly upon the subject of those magnificent spirits, 
the old covenanters, we have said our worst, If Mr. Cham. 
bers will read the history ofhis country in the pages of Sir 
Walter Scott, he should think, while he reads, that a less 
splendid name would haye been obscured and disgraced 
for ever by political feelings like his. Before turning to 
the more pleasant part of ow task, we would also advise 
Mr. Chambers to get rid, as soon as convenient, of a cer- 
tain boyish flippancy of maner, which disgraces many 
passages of his really clever bok. He tells us, for instance, 
of a miserable wretch falling frm a height of four hundred 
feet, ‘and leaving himself by instalments on the rock.” 
This silly and brutal joke is even repeated in another part 
of the work. We now gladly proceed to offer some apeci- 
mens of the spirited and amusing manner in which the 
book, generally speaking, is writen, Take the following 
graphical description of Caledonia, in the first place: 

“Scotland is neither triangularlike England, square like 
France, leviathan-like like Russiz, nor boot-like like Italy. 
There is, however, one object in mture which it resembles, 
and by comparing it with which, it may almost be possible 
to communicate an ides uf its rei Sgure and proportions. 
This object is an old woman—onewho has a hunchback, 
and who may be supposed to sit upon her hams, while she 
holds out and expands her palms & a fire. The knees of 
this novel and somewhat startling fersonification of Cale- 
donia are formed by the county of Wigton. Kirkcudbright, 
Dumfries, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Eerwick represent the 
lower part of her limbs, upon which the whole figure is 
incumbent. Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, Peebles, and the Lo- 
thians represent the upper part of te limbs. Fife—in- 
cluding Kinross—stands, or rather sits, for the sitting part 
of the old lady. Argyll hangs in pieces from a lap formed 
by Dumbarton and Sterling. Perth isthe abdomen. An- 
gus and the Mearns make the back. Aberdeen, Banff, Mo- 
ray, and Nairn constitute the prodigious hump. Inverness 
is the chest. Ross looks like a voluminous kerchief en- 
closing the neck. Satherland is the face, ears, and brow. 

















wards inhabit this romantic land will appreciate what could 
not have been preserved but with a view totheir gratification.” 


And Caithness is a little nightcap surnounting all. To 
complete the idea—the isle of Skye is the right palm turn- 
ed upwards; that of Mull, the left inckning downwards. 
The fire must be understood, unless the distant archipelago 
of Lewis be held as untowardly represen:ing something of 
the kind ; and the islands of Orkney and Shetland may be 
Pressed into service, by « similar stretch of fancy, in the 
capacity of a rock or distaff which the figare bears over 
her head, after the manner of a flag-staff.” 

The following anecdote of Leyden illustzates the nation- 
ality of the Scotch: 

“ The Teviotdale yeomanry marched intoJedburgh early 
in the morning of the alarm, playing the sririt-stirring old 
tune, ‘Wha daur meddle wi’ me?’ On this being teld to 
Leyden in India, he is said to have started up from the sick 
bed on whieh he was reclining, and, shouting, ‘Wha daur 
meddle wi’ me?’ ‘Wha daur meddle wi’ mc?’ at the top 
of his voice, rushed out of the apartment to give vent to 
his feelings. Intense nationality seems to have been one of 
the most remarkable characteristics of this wonderful man.” 

The national enthusiasm of the lower classes is also 
agreeably painted : 

“It is observable that in all the traditionary notices to 
be obtained of Wallace, the work of Henry the minstrel is 
invariably referred to, and this in all other places besides 
Ayr. ‘The Wallace,’ however despised by rigid histori- 
ans, is a prodigious favourite with the lower orders of the 
Scottish people, for whose use it was modernized about a 
century ago. It is to be found, associated with the works 
of Boston and Erskine, on the shelf or window-bole of the 
serious old peasant; and it fs read and learned by heart on 
the hill-side by the shepherd-boy.—We were oncejtold an 
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amusing anecdote, illustrative of the fascination which it 
exercises over the imaginations of Sotsmen, by Mr. Alex- 
ander Campbell, well known for his piblications connected 
with Scotland. An aged Highland soldier, who could not 
read, was such an enthusiastic aduirer of the exploits of 
Sir William Wallace, that he used !o go out to the fields 
where a little boy was engaged in ending cattle, and hire 
him with money to read aloud, from an old tattered copy 
of Blind Harry, a chapter or two sta time, of the Hercu- 
Jean labours of the Scottish hero. While the boy read, 
the old man strode backwards and forwards, with a drawn 
sword in bis hand, listening witha heaving breast and a 
beaming eye. Whenever a passige occurred where Wal- 
Jace was rather hard bested, he would stamp on the earth, 
gripe hard his eword, and clenchhis teeth fast together, as | 
if suffering under some strange paroxysm. But when, on 
the contrary, victory declared or the hero, off went the 
‘bonnet fram his lint-white locks, his gray eye was raised to 
heaven in a species of raptare and extending the sword, 
he exclaimed, and could only exclaim, ‘Och, an J had been 
there?” P 

An excellent anecdote of Sr Walter Scott : 

“When the editor of the Ninstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der made what he now—in givate conversation—calls his 
‘raids into Liddisdale,’ in oxter to collect the materials of 
that work, he found the cantry almost inaccessible, and 
the people as strange to theappearance of a visiter, as the 
Indians were at the adventof Columbus. On his visiting 
the house of Willie o’ Milurn, in company with a friend 
from Jedburgh, the gudenan happened to come home just 
as he was engaged in tying up his horse in the stable. The 
farmer, like all the other yeople of Scotland, entertained a 
Profound reapect for thy character of a lawyer; and this 
added considerably te tp embarrassment which he felt re- 
gurding his visiter. Ina litle time, however, he came up 
to Sir Walter’s friend, tho had gone into the house, and 
asked if yen was the idvocate. Being answered in the 
afirmative, he slappedhis hands with joy, and exclaimed, 
‘De'il a me's feared fr him—he’s just a chield like our- 
sells!" What idea th) honest farmer had formed of the 
person of the fature geat unknown, must for ever remain 
a mystery.” 

The following womferful tale beats Sir Walter’s inyen- 
tions bollow : 

“ Among the trad#ons of Selkirk, there is a tale of dia- 
dlerie of almost Gernanic horror, It was, at a remote pe- 
Tiod, the custom of che sutors, on the winter mornings, to 

rite and begin worling long before daylight. Early one 
morning, asutor, wio lived in the Kirk Wynd, and whose 
shop was the nearet of all others to the church, being at 
‘work, was called won by a stranger, who ordered a pair 
of shoes, which bejaid he would call for at the same hour 
on a certain future lay. The customer accordingly came, 
aad got and paid fr the shoes. The sutor, thinking there 
‘& something exraordinary in his manner and appear- 
ance, was induced by curiosity to follow the stranger, in 
arder to see wher¢he would go. He went into the church- 
yard, which was hen, and till lately, uninclosed, and, to 
the sator's great stonishment, disappeared at a particular 
stave. The shommaker, in his haste, had brought his awl 
in his hand; this he stuck into the grave, that he might 
Tecognise it on Hs return. When daylight came, he went, 
along with & grat body of his wondering neighbours, and, 
dreaking Open he grave, found his shoes snugly deposited 
in the coffin, Forgetting that they were no longer his pro- | 
Penty, he took tem home with him. Next morning, as he 
Was itting at work, tbe stranger suddenly stood before 

1 With @cuntenance whose ferocity almost froze his 
Mood to verfet roset. He accused him of having taken 
away that whith had been bought and paid for. ‘You have 
thas,’ he comaued, ‘made me a world’s wonder; but I 
‘ball 1000 mie you a greater.’ So saying, he dragged 
the wabsppy gator to the churchyard; and at daylight poor 
Crispin’s bog was found torn limb from fimb upon the 
Stave which lis curiosity bad so unjustifiably violated.” 

The following is the story of “Fair Helen, of Kirkcon- 
nel Lee :” 

“Fair Heb is said to have been a lady of the name of| 
Irving, aad @ have lived about three centuries ago. She 
‘was the daughter of a person of rank, but beloved for her 


of Kirtle Water, and fired a carabine across the stream at 
the bosom of Fleming. Helen leapt in before her lover, 
and, receiving the shot, immediately fell down and expired. 
Fleming then drew his sword, pursued the murderer, and 
is said not to bave been satisfied with vengeance till he had 
cut his body into a thousand pieces. After this, he went 
abroad, and served as a soldier in some foreign army ; but, 
finding no peace of mind, at Jast came home and laid him- 
self down upon the grave of his mistress, from which he 
never again rose. The graves of both the lovers are point- 
ed out in the churchyard of Kirkconnel, near Springkell ; 
that of Fleming is distinguished by a stone bearing the 
figure of a cross and sword, with the inscription, ‘Hic ja- 
cet Adamus Fleming.’ A heap of stones is raised on the 
spot where the murder was committed ; and the peasantry 
still point oat the place where Fleming slew the murderer, 
at a little distance, upon the opposite bank of the Kirtle.” 

The following account of Alexander Selkirk is interesting: 

“Alexander, coming home one evening, and feeling 
thirsty, raised a pipkin of water to his mouth, in order to 
take a drink. It turned out to be salt water, and he im- 
mediately replaced the vessel on the ground with an excla- 
mation of disgust. This excited the humour of his brother, 
who was sitting by the fire, and with whom he had not lately 
been on good terms. The laugh and jibe were met, or 
Alexander’s part, with a frown and a blow. Both brothers 
immediately closed in a struggle, in which Alexander had 
the advantage. Their father attempted to interpose; but 
the offended youth was not to be prevented by even pater- 
nal authority from taking bis revenge. A general family 
combat then took place, some siding with the one brother, 
‘and some with the other; and peace was not restored till 
the whole town, alarmed by the noise, was gathered in 
scandalized wonderment to the spot. Matters such as this 
were then deemed fit for the attention of the kirk-session. 
Alexander Selkirk, as the prime cause of the quarrel, was 
accordingly summoned before that venerable body of old 
women, and commanded to expiate his offence by standing 
acertein number of Sundays in the church, as a penitent, 
to be rebuked by the clergyman. He at first utterly refus- 
ed to submit to so degrading an exhibition of his person; 
but the entreaties of his friends, and the fear of excommu- 
nication, at length prevailed over his nobler nature. He 
submitted to the mortifying censure of the church, in all 
their contemptible details. No sooner, however, had the 
term of his punishment expired, than, overwhelmed with 
shame and disgust, he left bis native town, and sought on 
the broad ocean the sea-room which bad been denied to 
his restless spirit at home. After an absence of several 
years, during which he had endured the solitude of Juan 
Fernandez, he returned to Largo. He brought with bim 
the gun, sea-chest, and cup, which he had used on the an- 
inhabited island. He spent nine months in the bosom of 
his family; then went away on another voyage, and was 
never more heard of.” 

We quote also an account of a female wanderer, whose 
adventures are quite as singular as those of Selkirk: 

“ Ata place called the Mill of Steps, in the low bottom, 
between two of the hills over which the road passes, there 
stood, and perhaps still stands, a cottage, which, lite more 
than thirty years ago, was the residence of an uld woman, 
known as ihe mother of the empress of Morocco! To explain 
this seeming mystery, it is necessary to inform the tourist, 
that the daughter of a poor woman here resident, about 
sixty or seventy years ago, was sailing over to America, 
when she was captured, along with all her fellow-passen- 
gers, by an African pirate, and carried into Morocco, where, 
happening to attract the affections of the emperor, she very 
soon after became empress. She hed children by his ma- 


|jesty, and became in time tompletely naturalized in that 


savage country ; but, nevertheless, continued, till the day 
of her death, to keep ap a correspondence with her humbje 
relations in Scotland. It may perhaps be in the recollec- 
tion of some persons intimately acquainted with modern 
British history, or it may perhaps be gathered from the 
Annual Register of the period, that, about forty years ago, 
two Morocco princes applied to the government of this 
country fora military force, to assist them in asserting their 
right to the throne of their deceased father, in opposition 
to an usurping kinsman. They urged their request with 








+eanty only,by a gentleman named Adam Fleming. Ano- 
ther lover, whom she had rejected, entertaining the most 
b emotions of revenge, stole one day upon their pri- 


"try a8 they were conversing in @ bower upon the banks | 





the plea tbat, by the mother’s side, they were of British 
descent; and government bad actually fitted out an expe- 
dition at Gibraltar, in obedience to the demand, when in- 





teLligence came that the two young men had been surprised 
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and cut off by their relation; npou which the fleet was of 
course remanded, When the circumstances are laid toge- 
ther, it seems unqdestionable thet these unfortunate persons 
weére the grandsons of the old woman whe lived at the Mill 
of Steps. The reader may pause before he gives creuit to 
a story 20 singuler; but our information is derived from a 
source which precludes the slightest sbade of scepticism in 
our own mind. We cannot give the maiden name of the 
empress; but it may be at least mentioned that her mother 
‘was aunt to a person of the name of Duncan Macpharig, 
or Macgregor, who was well known in the south of Perth- 
shire, about forty years ago, as one of the surviving heroes 
of ‘the Forty-five,’ and who was often heard to boast that 
he had a cousin an empress." 

The following is entitled, “ Dying for Love :” 

“There is a tradition in Tweeddale, that when Neidpath 
castle, near Peebles, was inhabited by the Earls of March, 
a mutual passion subsisted between a daughter of that no- 
ble family and « son of the Laird of Tushielaw, in Ettrick 
forest. As the alliance was thought unsuitable by her pa- 
rents, the young man went abroad. During his absence, 
the young lady fell into a consumption; and, at length, as 
the only means of saving her life, her father consented 
that her lover should be recalled. On the day when he 
was expected to pass through Peebles, on the road to Tu- 
shielaw, the young lady, though much exhausted, caused 
herself to be carried to the balcony of a house in Peebles, 
belonging to the family, that she might see him as he rode 
past. Her anxiety and eagerness gave such force to her 
organs, that she is said to have distinguished his horse's 
footsteps at an incredible distance. But Tushielaw, unpre- 
pared for the change in her appearance, and not expecting 
to see her in that place, rode on without recognising her, 
or even slackening his pace. The lady was unable to sup- 
port the shock, and, after a short struggle, died in the arms 
of her attendants.” 

The reformation of a swearer is excellent: 

“ Among the outre characters of Ayr, fifty years ago, 
there was none so remarkable as an oldish little man, who 
was ordinarily called the Devil Almighty. He had acquir- 
ed this terrific soubriquet from an inveterate habit of swear- 
ing, or rather from that phrase being his favourite oath. 
He was no ordinary swearer—no mincer of dreadful words 
—no clipper of the king’s curses. A man of yehement 
passion, he had a habit, when provoked, of shutting his 
eyes, and launching headlong into a torrent of blasphemy, 
such as might, if properly divided, have set up a whole 
troop of moderp swearers. The custom of shutting his 
eyes seemed to be adopted by him as a sort of salvo to his 
conscience ; he seemed to think that, provided he did not 
‘sin with his eyes open,’ he did not sin st all; or it was 
perhaps nothing but a habit. Whatever might be the cause 
or purpose of the practice, it was once made the means of 
playing off upon him a most admirable hoax. Being one 
evening in a tavern along with two neighbouring country 
gentlemen, he was, according to a concerted scheme, play- 
ed upon, and irritated ; and, of course, soon shut bis eyes, 
and commenced his usual tirade of execration and blas- 
phemy. Assoon as he was fairly afoat, and his eyes were 
observed to be hard shut, his companions put out the can- 
dies, 90 as to involve the room in utter darkness. In the 
course of a quarter of an hour, which was the common 
duration of his paroxysms, he ceased to speak, and opened 
his eyes; when, what was his amazement, to find himself 
in the dark! ‘How pow?’ he cried, with one of his most 
tremendous oaths, ‘am I blind ?'—‘ Blind!’ exclaimed one 
of the company, ‘ what should make you blind t’—‘ Why, I 
can see nothing,’ answered the sinner.—‘ That is your own 
fault,’ coolly observed his friend: ‘ for my part, I can seo 
well enough ;’ and so he drank a toast, as if nothing what- 
ever had happened. This convinced the blesphemer that 
he had lost his sight; and, to add to his horror, it struck 
him that Providence had inflicted the blow as a punishment 
for his intolerable wickeriness. Under this impression, he 
began to rave and cry, and he finally fell a praying, utter- 
ing such expressions as made his two companions ready to 
burst with restrained laughter. When they thought they 
had punished him sufficiently, and began to fear that his 
mind might be affected if they continued the joke any 
longer, one of them went to the door and admitted the light. 
He was, of course, overwhelmed with shame at the exhi- 
bition he had been compelled to make, which bad such an 
effect, that, from that-time forward, be entirely abandoned 








his abominable habit.” 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


ES 
THE LATE MR. DANIEL H. BARNES. 


PREPARED BY MR. VEBPLANCK. 


Dantex H. Banves was born in the county of 
Columbia, in this state, in or about the year 1785, 
and was educated at Union College, in Schenectady. 
He early devoted himself to the instruction of youth, 
and soon after he had completed his collegiate 
course, was appointed master of the grammar school 
attached to Union college. Here he gained not only 
experience but reputation, and, some years after, was 
chosen principal of the respectable academy at 
Poughkeepsie, one of the incorporated seminaries of 
education under the patronage and visitation of the 
regents of the university of this state. That institu- 
tion flourished under his charge for several years, and 
in it many individuals, now filling honourable sta- 
tions in various walks of life, received the most valu- 
able part of their classical and scientific education. 
He was, however, tempted to leave this station by an 
invitation to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he was placed 
at the head of an incorporated academic or collegiate 
establishment for the higher branches of education. 
At Cincinnati, his situation was honourable, and his 
services, as usual, were laborious and successful. The 
enterprise, the activity, the rapid growth and im- 
provement so conspicuous in that country, unparal- 
leled in its progress in population, cultivation, and 
refinement, were congenial to the unwearied activity 
and benevolent ardour of his own mind. The yet un- 
explored natural riches of that region of the west 
added, besides, fresh excitements to his liberal and 
indefatigable curiosity. 

But he found the climate of Ohio unfriendly to his 
constitution, and was reluctantly obliged, some years 
ago, to resign his duties there, and return to his native 
airon the Atlantic coast. He then established a private 
classical school in this city, where he soon acquired 
the same reputation which he had enjoyed at other 
places of his residence. In this city, his mind was 
enlarged and excited by new objects of curiosity and 

sinstruction, and the society of men eminent in va- 
rious ways for talent or acquirement. His studies 
took a wider range. He became an ardent and suc- 
cessful student of natural history. From the study 
of the languages and literature of antiquity he ad- 
vanced on to the higher branches of philology and 
the philosophy of language. He improved his know- 
ledge of chemical and physical science, and became 
conversant with their application to the useful arts. 

During this period, too, his early and deep-seated 
religious convictions and feelings which had long 
ruled his life, led him to the more regular and sys- 
tematic study of theology, and he became an ordain- 
ed minister of the Baptist church. 

Sensible, doubtless, that the instruction of youth 
was the peculiar talent which had been entrusted to 
him, and believing that he could thus, « according 
to his ability,” best serve his Master, he never became 
the regular pastor of any church or congregation. 
His appearance in the pulpit was, therefore, rare and 
occasional; but I am told that his discourses and 
public prayers were distinguished for the soundness 
of theit doctrine and the earnest fervour of their elo- 
quence. His theological opinions were those of the 
Calvinistic Baptists. That he believed the doctrines 
he professed, firmly and conscientiously, his life is a 
proof. That sincerity in his own belief was united in 
him with charity for those who differed from it, is at- 
tested by his friendly connexion in this institution 
with an associate principal of the Society of Friends, 
and a board of trustees of various other denomina- 
tions; and still more, by the earnestness and fidelity 
with which, on proper occasions, he here enforced 
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the great principles of faith and morals, upon a large 
body of pupils educated in all the different modes 
of worship known amongst us, without ever irritating 
the feelings or exciting the prejudices of any parent 
or pupil. 

The respect and confidence with which he was re- 
garded by that numerous and respectable body of 
Christians with whom he was immediately connect- 
ed were shown, first by his appointment to a profes- 
sorship of Hebrew and Greek in a theological insti- 
tution, founded some years ago, for the instruction of 
candidates for the ministry in the Baptist church; 
and more recently, by his unanimous election to the 
office of president of the Columbian college in the 
District of Columbia, a seminary of general learn- 
ing, under the peculiar, though not exclusive, patron- 
age and government of the same communion. This 
last appointment, after some suspense, he relinquish- 
ed in favour of this institution, to which he had been 
devoted from its foundation. 

Our deceased friend's natural ardour of mind, di- 
rected, as it always was, by the sense of duty and the 
sentiments of philanthropy, made him one of those 
who can never become the slaves of routine and cus- 
tom, and who cannot be content with what is merely 
well, as long as it seems practicable to make it bet- 
ter. Alike in tle government of his own heart and 
conscience, in the pursuits of science, and in the 
business of education, his constant aspiration was to 
improvement. 

It was, therefore, that his attention was early di- 
rected to the monitorial system of Bell and Lancas- 
ter, and its extension from simple elementary instrac- 
tion to the mathematics, ancient and modern langua- 


the aid of lectures or experiment. He had satisfied 
himself of the value of this system, by trial, on a 
small scale, in his own private classes, when his con- 
fidence in its efficacy was increased by its successful 
application in the High School of Edinburgh, by 
Professor Pellans, as well as by the attestations of 
Doctors Mann and D'Oyley to its use in the Charter- 
House School of London. 

He, therefore, eagerly co-operated in the founda- 
tion of the High School for boys in 1824, became 
one of the two associate principals, and has ever 
since been the faithfal and efficient head of the clas- 
sical department. 

The several Preceding annual reports, and those 
of the school committees, drawn up by some of our 
most distinguished citizens, show the high sense of, 
the value of his services entertained by the successive 
boards of trustees; while the great number of pupils 
—always averaging from four hundred and fifty to 
six handred—give still stronger evidence of his repu- 
tation with the public, 

The school was often thronged with visiters and 
teachers from abroad, anxious to learn and diffuse its 
methods of instruction; and one of the best proofs 
of its merit, and that of its Principals, is the fact 
that it has been the model of numerous and most 
valuable similar establishments in various parts of, 
the Union. 2 

It was in the midst of this career of useful and 
honourable service that he was snatched from us. 

He had been invited last month, by the trustees and 
officers of the “ Rensselaer School,” recently found- 
ed near Troy by the well-judged munificence of one 
of our most honoured and patriotic citizens, to attend 
their annual examination. He had taken great inte- 
rest in this school from its foundation, as it had been 
in part modelled on the plan of his own system of, 
instruction, and because it combines with the usual 
elementary course, the rudiments of natural and phy- 
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sical science, and the practice of agriculture. 


ges, and such branches of science as do not Tequire || 


TERARY GAZBTTE. 


I need not detail the circamstances of his death. 
On his way thither he was thrown from a stage, and 
expired a few hours afterwards. 

He died regretted and honoured by all who knew 
his public services, and deeply mourned by those 
friends who more intimately knew and loved bis pri- 
vate virtues. 

In this simple namative of Mr. Barnes's life, much 
of his character has been anticipated. It is due, 
however, to his memcry to say something more of his 
character as a schola and man of science, and his 
merit as an instructer, 

He was an excelleat classical scholar, accurately 
skilled in the Latin ad Greek languages, to which 
he added considerable acquirements in the Hebrew, 
and a familiar acquaintance with modern languages 
and literature. Asa Prilologist, like other zealous 
cultivators of that branch of study, he was perhaps 
disposed to push favourite theories to an extreme; 
but he was learned, acue, and philosophical. His 
acquirements in mathemitics were highly respecta- 
ble, but I think that he never devoted himself to this 
science with the same zal as to other collateral 
studies. 

It is probably as a naturilist that his name will be 
best known to posterity, as it already is in Earope. 
He was a most industrious member of the Lyceum 
of Natural History in this ciy, a society which, with- 
out parade or public Patronge, displaying in e rare 
degree the love of learning vithout the parade of it, 
has for many years cultivated the natural sciences 
with admirable zeal, industr), and success, They 
have joined us in paying the hst honours to the me- 
mory of our deceased associate; and it is to one of 
their members, himself a naturalist, of well-earned 
reputation, that I am indebted ior the following brief 
but very honourable tribute to Mr. Barnes’s labours 
and attainments as a naturalist. 

“About the year 1819, he tuned his attention to 
the natural sciences, and his comexion with the Ly- 
ceum of this city nearly at the seme time, gave addi- 
tional impulse to the characteritic zeal with which 
he prosecuted his new studies. The departments of 
mineralogy and geology occupied his attention, and 
the first fruits of his inquiries are to be found in a 
Paper read before the Lyceum, entitled a ‘ Geologi- 
cal Survey of the Canaan Mountains, with observa- 
tions on the soil and productions of the neighbouring 
regions.’ In this paper he showed himself well con- 
Versant: with botany and zoology. To this latter 
branch of natural history he subsequently devoted 
his leisure hours with greater avicity; and commu- 
nicated to the Lyceum a carious atd original paper, 
‘On the Genera Unio et Alasmodenta,’ a family of 
fresh-water shells, distinguished for their beauty and 
their almost infinite variety of form. Shortly after 
appeared in the annals of the Lyceum several other 
papers from Mr. Barnes, on similar sebjects. Two 
of these may be particularly noted, one on ‘the 
Genus Cluton,’ and the other on ¢ the Doubtful Rep- 
tiles.” 

The reputation of Mr. Barnes as a naturalist, will 
be immovably established upon his memoir on the 
shells of his country. The introductory observations 
applicable to the whole study of conchology are mark- 
ed by that precision, clearness, and lucid order, for 
which he was remarkable. He described above 
twenty new species; and, a short time before his death, 
he received a flattering proof of the estimation in 
which his labours were held by the learned of Europe. 
The great and splendid work of Humboldt on Mex- 
ico, of which the zoological Part is now in course of 
publication, contains beautiful plates and descriptions 
of the genera just referred to. The first zoological 
critic of Europe—the Baron de Ferussac—in com- 




















“I must go,” said he, in words of fatal import, 


‘menting upon this work, points out many errors into 
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which the author has fallen; “ esrors,” he observes, 
“which had arisen from his not hating consulted the 
works of American naturalists, and especially the 
labours of Mr. Barnes.” 








HISTORY. 


THE ROMANCE OF 






BRIDGET PLANTAGENET. 


Tut life and death of Bridget Plantagenet, fourth daugh- 
ter of Edward the fourth and his queen Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, affords a beautiful picture of repose and innocence, 
in the midst of those troublous asd “‘ disjointed” times, 
when, if the world were not more generally corrupt and 
sinfal than it is in our own days, it vas less enlightened and 
civilized ; and the fierce and rathles passions of ambition, 


hatred, and revenge, more openly outraged the holiest ties, ' 


and set at nought the barrier of the Jaws, sowing anar- 
chy and dissension; especially among the heterogeneous 
branches of the royal family, andthe turbulent nobles still 
partially submitting to the asceniancy of the star of York. 
The most zealous adherents of Gat anhappy family rather 
contributed to subvert than toestablish its power, by es- 
pousing the jarring interests d its several branches, with 
the same fierce spirit and bled-thirsty animosity which 
had so long ensanguined the wars of the white rose and 
the red. 

Dearly bought was Elizab¢h Woodville’s ill-starred ele- 
vation! Aad many were thi sadly retrospective glances ' 
she cast from her fearful eninence, to that comparative 
lewliness when, “ in maiden meditation, fancy free,” she 
stayed among the quiet shales of her paternal Grafton. It 
may be also, that the thougits of Engiand’s queen—of the 
wife of Edward Plantagewt, sometimes reverted to her 
second home of Groby, asf to the hasband of her youth, 
the father of her first-born—not that her second union had 
been contracted solely, orperhaps chiefly with ambitious 
views. Edward, the hangomest and most engaging man 
of his times; a lover—e gtince—and the generous protec- 
tor of herself and her Lecaved orphans, could not fail to 
awaken reciprocal tendeness in the still young and sus- 
ceptible heart of Elizatb-th; and whatever were his after 
derelictions from conjugal fidelity, to all outward seeming 
his affection for her xperienced no diminution, and her 
influence over the rojal mind temained unabated to the 
tut hour of their unioj, 

Bat though the que¢ was discreetly blind to those causes 
ebeace which no gick-sightedness could have averted, 
the woman and the wle could not steel her heart against 
all the arrows of jeaous and wounded feeling. And too 
oftea, when she looled around the splendid circle of her 
‘ourt—whether towrd the phalanx of her own aggran- 
dized relatives, or atthe kindred of the king, their sinister 
suiles and hollow gurtesy—ber spirit sank with sad and 
sick forebodings, afd involuntarily her thoughts ficd back 
to Groby; to the Jasband in whose house she had been 
‘bred and honourq, not only by himself, but by all con- 
Sected with him & friendship or consanguinity. 

Among wc al the sister of Sir John Grey, had 
been the beloved playmate and companion of her happy 
childhood and maturer youth; but far different were their 
afer destinies, Slizabeth was reserved for the splendid 
misery of enviedgreatness; and the happier Sybilla, whose 

earthly prospect were for ever darkened, at the period of 
ber brother's dath, by the loss of her affanced husband, 
heh in the ame battle, retired to the nunnery of Dart- 

» Where abeook the veil, and in course of time became 
Superior of the jisterhood. 

Far differengy had the lot fallen to Elizabeth Woodville 
and SpbillaGry : but among all “the chances and changes” 
oftheir lives; won from the days of 

Wh _ Childhood innocence, 
len wih their needles, creating both one flower; | 
th one sampler; sitting on one cushion; 
;) Watling of one song; both in one key : 
As if thet hands, their fides, voices, and minds 
ob ‘acorporate, Trew to; 
Lite t ‘double cbery, seeming parted, 
Jetin union in partition— 
ptaterime, shea the great gulf between a cloister 
‘od athrongdivided theis mortal destinies, sisters they 
Snind and heast; and perbaps the whitest hours | 








or tke queen of England’s fateful life, were those when, 
"?i0§ (rom the gilded shackles of her state—from hol-! 


low hearts and dissembling smiles—from covert enemies 
and resbly aspiring friends—she took temporary refuge at 
Dartford, in the quiet parlour of the lady abbeas, the re- 
vered mother St. Agnes, whose heart was as tender aod 


I|true to its early affections, as when Sybille Grey and Eliza- 


beth Woodville “ shared sweet counsel and sisters’ vows" 
together; and as lowly, as though she had been still but] 
sister Agnes, an undistinguished member of the pious com- 
munity. 

The queen was generally accompanied by one or more 
of her children, in these visits to the nuonery of Dartford. | 
Very frequently, by the young Dorset and his brother 
Richard, her sons by Sir John Grey, and consequently ne- 
phews to the lady abbess; often, by Elizabeth and Cicely, 
the elder princesses; or by others of the royal offspring; 
but always—almost always, by one lovely little creature; 
the dove-eyed Bridget—the fourth and fairest, and in secret, 
perhaps, the dearest of her six surviving daughters. 

Young as they were, the three elder princesses were al- 
ready contracted nobly ; and Edward—who had it especi 
ly at beart to match his daughters royally—was negoci 
ting marriages between Mary and Catherine bis youngest 
born—the king of Denmark and the Spanish Infante. 

Far other espousals were decreed for the young Bridget, 
in resigning whose sweet promise to the seclusion of a clois- 
ter, Edward and Elizabeth, influenced by the superstition 
of their faith and unenlightened times, considered they 
ing a sacrifice acceptable to heaven; and perhaps 
& propitiatory offering, to secure the earthly aggrandize- 
ment of their other children. Such, at least, and to gratify 
the queen's earnest desire, were probably the sole motives 
of Edward for this pious dedication ; but deeper, and holier, 
and more tender incentives had worked within the heart of| 
Elizabeth, disposing it to that, which was indeed on her 
part an incalculable sacrifice. She bad entered, perhaps, 
with a too worldly and ambitious spirit, into the views off 
Edward, for the establishment of her other daughters ; but 
there were moments, in the very height of her most exult- 
ing anticipations of their future greatness, when more ma- 
ternal feelings, thoughts of tender anxiety and fond mis- 
givings crept into her heart; and her eyes, while proudly 
riveted on her royal offspring, became suddenly suffused 
with tears, as she drew to her bosom the young, uncon-, 
scious creatures, whose lot was apparently cast on that en- 
vied elevation which she too well knew was not the abiding 
place of peace, uor the haven of happiness and security. 

From her very cradle, the young Bridget's disposition 
had evinced such heavenly sweetness, such saint-like meek- 
ness and tender sensibility, as, combined with extreme de- 








terized by a degree of pensive seriousness, probably the 
result of physical delicacy, which made her more frequent- 
ly the companion of the queen’s retired and thoughtful 
hours, than a sharer in the youthful sports of her more 
sprightly sisters, and the young princes. 

Her happiest holidays were those, when she was selected 
to accompany her royal mother to the holy sanctuary of 
Dartford, and the society of its venerated superior. To that 
exemplary woman the young Bridget Plantagenet attached 
herself as to a second mother, and the innocent endear- 
ments of the royal child soon obtained for her a larger por- 
tion of the recluse’s heart than the pious St. Agnes had be- 
lieved it possible could ever again have been engrossed by 
an earthly affection, Then sprang up an earnest and de- 
vout longing to sanctify thet affection, by winning over its 
youthful object from the snares and temptations of a cor- 
rupt and sinfal world, to a life of dedicated purity; from 
the splendour of earthly courts, to dwell for ever in the 
courts of the Lord’s house, and to minister in his holy 
temple. : 

“Spare her to heaven, my sister! this one dear little one 
—this jamb from thy fair flock. Thou hast enough beside 
to make thee mother of princes in all Jands. Secure to 


| thyself, at least, this treasure in heaven; and to thy child, 


a crown tbat shall not pass. away—in which there are no. 


|/thorne, Elizabeth, like those in thy golden circlet.” 


So spake the lady abbess to her royal friend, laying her 


{lgentle hand upon the fair child’s head, as she stood one 


day beside the queen; while the latter, in the fulness of a 
vexed and wounded spirit, was pouring her secret sorrows 
and accumulating cares into the ear of sisterly affection; 
and detailing the causes of anxiety which had already risen, 


licacy of constitution, had peculiarly endeared her to the! 
maternal beart; and the lovely child was moreover charac- | 








to overshadow the brilliant prospects of her affianced | 


At that moment of mental depression, the pomps and 
vanities of the world were superseded in Elizabeth's heart 
by womanly fears and maternal fondness; and after con- 
fiding to St. Agnes the atate-difficalties which had been 
started to perplex Edward’s negociations for the royal 
marriages, she continued, ‘and at best, my sister, if all 
ends well—if all is succesnfully concluded, and my daughters 
become the wives of sovereign princes—will it ensure their 
happiness or increase mine? Alas! St. Agnes, my sister! 
shall not I be bereaved of my children—of all my sweet 
daughters 1—for this dear little one will in turn be taken 
from me. They will make thee a queen too, Bridget !—my 
bird! my blossom! my fearfal dove! they will take thee, 
too, away from me, and make a queen of thee!" and Eli- 
zabeth drew the child into her bosom, and wept upon her 
fair young head. 

“Nay, nay, wy mother! I will not ge: J will not be a 
queen,” whispered the little Bridget, in sobbing murmars, 
lovingly clasping her royal mother’s neck. “But yester- 
day I said so to mine uncle Glo’ster, when he jested with 
me, and bade me say what crown I pleased to wear.” 

“ Did he jest with thee, poor lamb! Oh! Gloster, Glo- 
‘ster, bitter are thy jests! Did he smile on thee, Bridget, 
while he talked ?” 

« Ay, mother; but I do not love mine uncle's smiles, they 
are so strange—ns if he mocked the while; and yet he 
speaks kind words, and kissed me yesterday 20 lovingly £” 

“Judas !—what saidst thou, sweet one! when the duke 
was pleased to be so merry with thee 1” 

“Mother! I said I would not be a queen for all the world. 
‘Indeed!’ mine uncle cried, and looked so strangely: 
‘wherefore not, fair cousin? must not the daughters of the 
Lady Grey—l1 cry her pardon—of my brother's wife, be 
mated like her grace, right royally? Come, little cousin, 
thou shalt have a king.’ And then he laughed; end his 
looks troubled me, I scarce knew why, for still he smiled 
upon me—and so | wept, and said the same again. { would 
not be a queen, to go from England, from thee, my mother, 
and my royal father, and dear St. Agnes here, my other 
mother.” 

“ Hear her, Elizabeth—the blessed child!” exclaimed 
St. Agnes, drawing pious augury from the artless prattle 
of the little princess. ‘‘ And did thine uncle Glo’ster ques- 
tion thee further, Bridget?” 

“ Ay, did he, till I was sick and weary. So I told bim 
my sisters might be queens, and go away; bat! would 
stay, and be a nun in England. ‘ And wilt thou so, fair 
cousin 7’ quoth my uncle. ‘ Now, by my halidome, a most 
wise choice; keep to it, little cousin! and, heaven willing, 
thou may’st live out in peace a good old age; and then he 
laughed again, and whispered something to my lord of 
Buckingham; and while his head was turned, I slipped away 
to where my miother sat, and shrank from sight behind ber 
mantle.” 

“ But wilt thou be a nun, in sober trath? and wherefore, 
sweet one!” asked the holy mother, drawing the young 
princess from the queen’s arms to her own bosom. 

“ Because you are a nun, and seem so happy; and I am 
always happy here—so happy! and all the sisters are so 
good tome. There are none here, I’m sure, but love me 
well, as I love them; and my sweet mother is my mother 
here—more than a queen—much more—ten thousand times, 
than when we are in London, or at Elthan, or any other of 
my father’s houses.” 

“But if thou livest here, and art a num, I shall not be 
with thee, my little Bridget; and wouldst thou leave the 
king, thy father, too, who lovest thee well, and is so good 
to thee?” 

“Not if I might always live with him and thee, my mo- 
ther, away from all the crowd, in some green wood, where 
birds and fawns are singing and at play afl summer time, 
and I might be like them, as free end happy; but, alack! 
they say, mother /—thou saidst thyself a minute past—that 
I must be a queen, and go away rom thee, and dear, dear 
England.” 

“Alas, mine own! thy mother spake but truth," said 
the poor queen; “I must not keep thee, dearest!” 

“Pray my father, thea,” pleaded the lovely child, “‘¢o 
let me come and live bere all my life, and be a holy nun, 
like good St. Agnes; then wilt thou have me still, mine own 
sweet mother ‘—=still here, when all my sisters are away ; 
and wheo thou art not here, my second mother will help 
me pray for you; and so at last, when our time comes t 
die, we shall be suge to meet again in heaven, and live 





daughters. 4 





getber always.” 
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“ As if an angel spake!” was the soft pleading of that 
blessed child; a glance of awe-struck jing was inter- 
changed between St. Agnes and the q' 3 but both were 
silent for a while. At last, “Elizabeth!” said the lady 
abbess, “doth not the will of God manifest itself by the 
mouths of babes? Hath He not spoken by the lips of this 
innocent, and wilt thou withstand His pleasure?” 

“ Forbid it all my hopes of heaven and happiness!" the 
queen fervently replied, as, devoutly raising her eyes to the 
image of the crucifixion, she inwardly ejaculated a solemn 
vow to win from Edward the sacrifice of all earthly views 
for this one beloved creature, and his sanction for her hea- 
venly espousals. 

Elizabeth was faithful to her solemn engagement. The 
pious purpose met with no strenuous opposition from her 
royal consort; and it was soon publicly known that the 
princess Bridget was destined to take the veil in the nunnery 
of Dartford, and at a proper age to enter upon her noviciate. 

It is probable that the queen, whose heart, sick of innu- 
merable cares, found sweet consolation in the endearments 
of her loving and beloved child, would have deferred the 
consummation of her pious sacrifice till the latest expedient 
season, had not circumstances supervened to convince her 
that, if seriously purposed to make good her solemn pro. 
mise, it behoved her rather to accelerate than retard the 
hour of its accomplishment. Fresh obstacles were perpe- 
tually sown, by the tortuous policy of Louis XI, in the way 
of the Dauphin’s marriage with the Princess Elizabeth; and 
Edward’s mind was agitated by jealous doubts, that his fa- 
vourite object was thus thwarted by the secret machinations 
of the French king, whom be justly suspected of seeking to 
gain time; while, in despite of his engagement with Eng- 
Jand, he sought to obtain for his son Charles the hand of 
Mary, the young heiress of Burgundy, and her rich pos- 
sessions. On the part of James of Scotland, there seemed 
also a disposition to annul the contract between the Duke 
of Rothsay and the Princess Cicely. 

These contrarieties, and the unfavourable aspect of his 
negociations with the court of Castile, for an alliance be- 
tween the Infante and his daughter Catherine, had so irri- 
tated and unsettled the king’s mind, that Elizabeth was 
justly apprehensive lest, with a view to strengthen his hands 
by some fresh and powerful alliance, he might be tempted 
te rescind his permission for the dedication of the Princess 
Bridget, and exchange her spiritual betrothment for an 
earthly contract. The health of the young princess, now 
eight years of age, had strengthened with her growth. Al- 
ready the delicate blossom yielded sweet promise of an- 
common loveliness; and Edward, a passionate idolater of| 
beauty, bad more than once commented on her personal 
improvement with something like regret that the comeliest 
of his daughters should be devoted to the seclusion of a 
cloister. About this juncture, also, the Princess Mary—next 
sister to Bridget—affianced to the king of Denmark, fell 
sick of the languishing disorder which ultimately terminated 
her life, at Greeawich, before she was of age to fulfil the 
nuptial contract; and the queen, painfully foreboding the 
event, looked forward also to its probable consequence—a 
determination on the part of Edward still to secure the 
Danish alliance, by substituting the Princess Bridget in the 
room of her deceased sister. As yet, no anticipation of such 
future contingencies had suggested itself to the mind of 
Edward ; and Elizabeth, having consulted with her friend 
St. Agues, and with her pious counsellor, Rotherham, arch- 
bishop of York, was decided, by their concurring apprehen- 
sions and strenuous advice, to press for the king’s consent 
that the young princess should be forthwith consigned to 
the care of the lady abbess of Dartford, and admitted, not- 

withstanding ber tender years, to enter immediately on her 
noviciate. The royal and paternal assent was obtained, 
though not without some show of reluctance on the king’s 
part, and, with all accustomed pomp of regal and religious 
ceremony, the sacrifice was finally consummated. Through- 
out the public pageant, Elizabeth had borne up like a 
queen, with dignified composure; but when all was over, 
and, with no other witnesses than her friend and the arch-. 
bishop, she was admitted to an interview with her daughter, 
in the oratory of the lady abbess, the chord of overstrained 
resolution suddenly relaxed, and all the mother rushed into 
her heart, as flinging herself on ber knees, she wrapt ber 
arms round the sweet innocent, who looked indeed an offer- 
ing acceptable to heaven, as she stood between the superior 


descending to her naked feet, which was only to be ex- 


changed for the black dress of the order, when the royal 
novice was admitted to make her last irrevocable profes- 
sion.—‘ Take her—take her, St. Agnes! Ihave given ber 
to thee—I have given her to heaven—my best and dearest, 
now no longer mine!” cried the queen, as, drawing back 
her head from the bosom of the now weeping child—on 
which she had sobbed for a moment with convulsive ago- 
ny—she resigned her to the wardship of the holy mother, 
who received the precious deposit with a solemn appeal to 
heaven, so to bless and prosper her, here and hereafter, as 
she faithfully acquitted herself of the delegated trust. 

“ And she is still thine, my sister—more than ever thine!” 
tenderly continued the mild St. Agnes. “ Thou hast lent, 
her to the Lord, and he will keep her for thee; and per- 
chance, even in this world, when all thy princely offspring, 
beside this little one, are parted from thee by their several 
fortunes, thou mayest resort for comfort and sympathy to 
the filial heart, which will not cherish thee less dutifully, 
because thou hast preferred for thy child a heavenly inhe- 
ritance before a perishable kingdom: and hast lain the sa- 
crifice, unspotted, thus early at the feet of thy Creator.” 

These words of the lady abbess of Dartford nunnery, 
were uttered in a prophetic spirit. By thus yielding up to 
heaven, and her sense of religious duty, the child of her 
tenderest affection, Elizabeth was unwittingly laying up for 
herselfa source of sweetest comfort and consolation against 
the evil days, when a black and final eclipse fell on her 
greatness and her joys; and the descendant of royalty—the 
wife ofa king, the mother of princes, the queen of a mighty 
nation—was held captive within the realm which had owned 
her for its sovereign, on the throne of which her daughter 
Elisabeth still sat with nominal sovereignty. 

The mean and rancorous spirit of Henry VIith never 
forgave the real or imputed wrongs of Richmond; nor had 
he consented but with extreme reluctance, and as the only 
means of securing himself on the throne of England, to 
mingle his Lancastrian blood with the hated stream of York, 
by a marriage with Edward’s daughter. His secret anti- 
pathy to that ill-fated princess manifested itself throughout 
their union, by a series of unkindnesses and contemptuous 
slights, that would probably have proceeded to more open- 
ly insulting lengths, bad not the cautious monarch politically 
abstained from all measures which might tend to agitate the 
question of his dubious rights to the crown, and those of Eli- 
zabeth, more cordially admitted by the English nation. 

But on the queen dowager, the especial object of his aver- 
sion, he wreaked without fear or scruple the avengeful ma- 
lice of his hateful temper. On the frivolous pretence of 
punisbing her for the imputed crime of having yielded up 
to Richard’s guardianship the persons of her five daughters, 
Henry condemned the unfortunate Elizabeth to Perpetual 
imprisonment in the abbey of Bermondsey ; by arefinement 
of cruelty, rejecting her earnest petition to be allowed the 
choice of her prison, and permissien to retire to Dartford 
nunnery, where—though the friend of her youth had lately 
been removed by death—the society of her daughter, her 
still dearest and most dutiful child, would have rendered 
more than endurable the lot of her captivity. But within 
the gloomy walls of Bermondsey was the widowed qeeen 
fated to languish out the remaining years of her joyless ex- 
istence; deprived even of the filial sympathy and pious 
cares of her four married daughters—the royally mated, 
but wretched wife, Elizabeth, and her three sisters—all 
united to English subjects; and strikingly exemplifying, by 
the contrast of those inferior alliances to the splendid mar- 
riages early contracted for them by the deceased Edward, 
how impotent is the will of man and the power of princes, 
when Providence is pleased to annul his decree and set at 
nought their councils. . 

Not content with immuring the queen dowager in a con- 
ventual prison, the mean-souled Henry farther indulged 
his inveterate dislike by restricting her—under colour of| 
guarding agaiust intrigue and secret influence—from all 
intercourse with her married daughters, beyond the mise- 
rable comfort of receiving from them, at long intervals, a 
cold and short visit of heartless ceremony. And such is 
the banefal influence of worldly cares and courtly policy 
over the best affections of our nature—and such, alas! is the 
proneness of human hearts, seared by selfishness and am- 
bition, to shun and to forget the unfortunate and the absent, 





that there was little of bitterness to any but the worse than 











and the queen; her celestial countenance and form of infant 
beauty, invested with the veil and robe of snowy whiteness 





childless mother, in Henry's tyrannical restriction ; and her 
daughters gradually relaxed even in the poor unfrequent 


Proofs of filial duty and affection, wherewith it was still 
permitted them to cheer the captive lonelinessof their royal 
Parent. After the lapse of a few years, it was well nigh 
forgotten—not only by the nation at lar; }, but by her im- 
mediate fatnily and more familiar friends—thatElizabeth— 
the widowed queen of Edward IVth, the stepmother of 
England’s reigning monarch, and of three. Proud and puis- 
sant nobles—still languished out the years of her desolate 
old age—for grief kills not—in the cloistered gloom of Ber- 
mondsey. But though the memory of Elizabeth—the once 
lovely and beloved—he admired and envied—the flattered 
and calumniated—theminion and the sport of fate and for- 
tune—had well nigh passed away from the land she had 
ruled over, before a litle of its cold earth was required to 
heap on her remains, Providence had kept in store for the 
creature thus severely chastened, one drop of sweetness 
to mingle with her biter cap, and make “the end morc 
blest then the beginnin;.” 

Towards the latter years of Elisabeth's life, Henry se 
far relaxed in his vindicive cruelty, as to permit occasional 
intercourse between the captive queen and her daughter 
Bridget. The former wasnot allowed to exchange her pri- 
son of Bermondsey for te convent of Dartford; but the 
royal nun was indulged inthe liberty of absence from her 
own cloister, and the inestimable privilege of sharing, for 
weeks together, and with m long intervals, the solitude of 
her declining parent; for the meek and blameless nun, the 
humble sister Alice, of Darthrd nunnery, bad merged those 
fatal distinctions so obnoxiow to the distrustful temper of 
the king. Of her, therefore,he entertained no jealous ap- 
prehension ; and his hatred and suspicion of the queen 
dowager being in some meauro satiated and laid to rest, 
by the oblivious neglect into vhich her very name and liv- 
ing memory had already falen, he foresaw no danger of 
reviving influence in that quaner, or of recalling Elisabeth 
to the recollection of the peope, by permitting her occa- 
sional intercourse with one, ‘ty the world forgot.” 

So it was, that having “ cast ier bread upon the waters,” 
Elizabeth “ found it again aftr many days;” and that, 
when forgotten by the world, ad forsaken by those of her 
own family whose earthly Prosprity she had most laboured 
to secure, the treasure she had ‘lent unto the Lord” was 
returned into her bosom—es hac been prophetically pro- 
mised—at the hour of her greatest need. The child, to 
whose eternal welfare she had sacificed so large a portion 
of her own happiness, was sent, ike a ministering ange}, 
to bind up her bruised and broker heart—to Pour into its 
wounds the balm of filial love ani holy consolation—to 
cheer, and comfort, and sustain he: in the decline of age, 
at the time of sickness, and in the Inur of death. 

Of Bridget Plantagenet little move is known, than that, 
after fulfilling the last offices to her departed parent, she 
returned to her own cloister, and th humble obscurity of 
her conventual life; “and there,” saith the chronicler, 
“spending the remainder of her day: in devotion and con- 
templation, she died, and was buried uo the same convent, 
an. Dom. 1517, in the eighth year of kng Henry VilIth. 

The effigy of Elizabeth Plantagenw still lies at West- 
minster, in marble magnificence, beside that of her royal 
consort, Emblematic of their living unin and joyless gran- 
deur, is the cold and stern repose of those two marble 
images, side by side, extended in sepulthral state. 

No sculptored marble, nor bumbler stone, with its for- 
lorn “ hic jacet,” marked out at Dartfori, even before the 
dissolution of religious houses, the lasi resting-place of 
Bridget Plantagenet. Yet, in those troullous times, when 
“every man’s hand was against his braher;” com; 
with the royal wretchedness of the two Eizabeths, how en- 
viable was her obscure and peaceful destiny! Pleasant 
and good it is, to turn for a moment fron the disastrous 
annals of those evil days, to one unsullied page—to the life 
of one who, ‘“‘born to great cares, the daughter of king,” 
early descended from that fearfal eminence,and s0 escaping 
the ravages of the storm that laid waste her royal house, 
lived out tbe term of her natural life in unnolested quiet— 
in the exercise of all duties and charities thar fell within the 
sphere of her limited responsibility ; and having her hope 
in heaven, “and her conscience clear of offence to alt 
men,” go passed away from earth—unrecorded by its proud 
chronicles of fame, but baving her name written in that 
book wherein, at the great day of summing up, so many a 
one shall be found wanting that the world worshippeth; and 
not a few of those it despiseth or remembereth not, appest 





blasoned in characters of light. 
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Daxcira.—We are giad that private balls for children 
are becoming more common. These meetings refine their 
thoughts and manners, exercise them most advantageously 
in a salutary accomplishment, and afford them the Highest 
innocent delight. The consideration Jast mentioned ought 
ever to have weight; enjoyment should be studiously pro- 
vided for the season of life in which it has its keenest zest. 
The true halcyon days are those of well-treated children. 
“Gay hope is their’s, by fancy fed, 
“ Less pleasing when possest ; 
“The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
“ The sunshine of the breast: 
“Their's, buxom health of rosy hue, 
“Wild wh, invention ever new, 
“‘ Aad lively cheer of vigour born; . 
“The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
-“ The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
“That fy th' approach of morn.” —Nat. Gazette. 


Reaptes.—A cook, whose business it should be to cater 
for the pelates of some three or four thousand persons, and 
who should be obliged to provide for each individual the 
dish he preferred, would have a somewhat difficult task to 
perform. Precisely so with the editor. No two of his rea- 
ders think exactly alike as to what would constitute proper 
matter to filla paper. We would like to see a sheet which 
all of our subscribers should have a band in compiling, and 
which should contain suitable proportions of matter adapt- 
edto the taste of every one. It would be as spacious as 
heaven’s canopy ; and we would be willing to perform a 

pilgrimage to Mecca in order to get a peep at it. Liteh, Po. 


Warttivc.—The propensity for whittling seems to have 
beea legitimately derived by New-Engianders. An English 
Witter recommends the following method to nip the evil in 
the tod: Paint the beuches and book-boards for schools, 
dad while the paint is fresh, sprinkle five sharp sand upon 
it; when dry, put on another coat of paint. No boy, who 
Tahes his knife as “‘ a rare piece of stuff,” will make more 
than one incision, 





Scotpmc.—I never knew a scolding person that was 
able to govern a family. Whst makes people scold? Be- 
Cause they cannot govern themselves. How then can they 


ment. 

Although there was abundant cause to allow to Mrs. 
Jackson the reputation of a pure and estimable woman, 
we have taken pains to make inquiries concerning her dis- 
position and character, of a number of gentlemen, some of; 
whom are ministers of the gospel, who bad made visits to 
the Hermitage, all of whom bear ample testimony to the 
good sense, discretion, hospitality, kindness, and unaffect- 
ed piety of this lady. We have never meddled with party 
Politics, nor do we intend to do so now; but, taking into 
view that she was the wife of the man whom the nation, by 
& powerful voice, have called to be their ruler, and that 
she was herself an ornament to her sex, we have felt that 
we should not pass the event unnoticed, and that a tribute, 
although bumble on our part, was due to ber memory. 

In addition to the above, believing, as we do, that all our 
readers wish to be told the truth respecting this much in- 
jured and lamented lady, we copy the following from the 
Nashville Repablican of the twenty-sixth ultimo : 


“Mrs. Jackson's health, which had for some months been 
more delicate than usual, became seriously impaired about 
a week ago, by the fatigue of a long walk. She was at- 
tacked witb alarming spasms in the chest; which, after re- 
mitting and recurring for a few days, became translerred 
to the heart, and, in « moment of apparent convalescence, 
terminated without a groan or struggle her well-spent life 

“This melancholy event, which has visited her family 
with unspeakable sorrow, and clothed our community in 
sadness, will excuse the following faint and brief notice, 
which, though far inferior to the dignity of her virtues, is 
the best offering we can make to her beloved and venerated 
memory. The history of Mrs. Jackson, from ber early 
years, is closely, and, considering her sex, remarkably cou- 
nected with the history of our country. Her fatber, Colonel 
Joho Donelson, who was a gentleman of fortune, probity 
and enterprise, removed with his family, while she was yet 
a child, from Pittsylvania county, Virginia—the place of her 
birth—to the western country; and settled in this neigh- 
bourhood, on the banks of the Cumberland. Surrounded 
by the dangers which our brave pioneers bad to encounter, 
be was killed, in the prime of manhood and flash of success, 





by the Indians in Kentucky. At the time General Jackson 





govern others ? Those who govern well, are generally calm. 
They are prompt and resolute, but steady and mild. 


first came to this country, she was reaiding with her widow- 
ed mother ; and in August, 1791, she became his wife. His 
well known hardships and perils in our Indian and English 


Pomnse.— a 4 ‘ wars, his distant and dangerous campaigns, his frequent 
for not f : - hae i lady ar nee eee shoes battles and triumphs, made her a silent but anxious sharer 
which she had ‘aod * charges, insi in the dangers and glories of the nation; and many of her 

ordered; and among other , insisted 


that they were not fellows, Honest Crispin acquiesced in 
the propriety of this remark, and stated that he purposely 
‘made them so in order to oblige her, well knowing the pu- 
tity of bet disposition, and that she was not fond of fellows. 
Se 
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Mr. Jackson. —A Nashville peper, of the twenty-third of 
December, conveys the tidings of the death of Mrs. Racirar. 
Jicason, wife of the president elect. She expired on the 
tight of the twenty-second, after an illness of only four 
days, in the sixty-second yearofberage. The citizens of 
Natville and its vicinity, the personal friends and neigh- 
foun of the deceased, experienced a severe shock from this 
NneIpected event. In order to testify to the general and 
Malady their feeltogs of respect and attachment, the twenty- 
tina had been selected for a splendid dinner and ball, to 
We giveain honoar of them before their departure for the 
‘tof government, that being the anniversary of a despe- 
ie conflict with a partof the British army near New-Or- 
kes, which kept them in check until the eighth of Janua- 
J. The news of Mrs, Jackson's sudden death, as might 
teexpected, Produced the most distressing sensations, and 
dew & general gloom over the town. She was taken away 
‘ihoot being permitted to fi, with her distinguished con- 
‘art the most digniged station in the human family. But 
tte was spared to witness a gratifying triumph over enemies 
“to had propagated the foulest falsehoods and slanders 
‘sulnst her. As nothing can be more unmaoly and base, 
‘tas, rom mere political motives, to vitify and traduce an 
‘eproachable and exemplary matron, we are glad, for the 
‘event of our country, that these things were confined to 
‘foo hollow-hearted and abandoned EDITORS; some of 








“hom, if retribution had followed on the heels of iniquity’ 


celatives, following the standard of her martial husband, 
gave her a more painfal interest in our struggles. General 
Coffee, the husband of ber neice, was always in the front 
of the battle; and her nephew, Alexander Donelson, fell 
gloriously fighting by his side. 

. “In the recent political contest, which has terminated 
80 bonourably for the illustrious partner of her heart, the 
same connection subsisted. In order to obstruct his course, 
she was made the object of injuries more barbarous than 
murderous savages could inflict. And Providence, after 
permitting her to witness the downfall and confusion of| 
those who committed these atrocities, gently withdrew her 
wounded spirit to the mansions of eternal bliss, ‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” Even after death, the course of public feeling is 
blended with her name. The honours with which it was in- 
tended to commemorate the anniversary of a national vic- 
tory, were suspended by her death, and exchanged, by a pa- 
triotic people, for public expressions of respect for her vir- 
tues, and regret forher departure. And those who, in the 
evening, had expected to salute her with joy and gratula- 
tion, hurried next morning to Jook, for the last time, on her 
inanimate countenance, and to follow her cold remains to 
the tomb, Piety and age, innocence and childhood, the 
brave and the fair, the humble and the exalted, mingled: 
their tears and blessings around her grave, and attested, in 
accents of deep and spontaneous sorrow, in sobs of affec- 
tion converted into agony by the awful presence of death, 
her endearing merits and her exemplary life. 

“In the character of this excellent and lamented lady, 
feminine charms, domestic virtues, and Christian perfec- 
tions were united. Her person in youth was beautiful, her 
manner was always engaging, her temper cheerful, her sen- 
sibility delicate and mild. She was a tender wife, an affec- 





tionate friend, a benignant mistress, e generous relation, a 








kind neighbour, and an humble Christian. Her pure and 
gentle breast, in which a selfish, guileful, or malicious 
thought never found ce, was the throne of benevo- 
lence; and under its nob! ice her faculties and time 
Were constantly devoted tote exercise of hospitality, and 
to acts of kindness. To feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to supply the indigent, to raise the humble, to notice 
the friendless, and to comfort the unfortunate, were her 
favourite occupations; nor could the kindness of her soul 
be repressed by distress or prosperity ; but, like those foun- 
tains which, rising in deep and secluded valleys, fow on in 
the frost of winter and through sammer’s heat, it maintain- 
‘ed a uniform and refreshing curreat. Thus she lived, and, 
when death approached, her patience and resignation were 
equal to her goodness; not an impatient gesture, por a vex- 
atious look—not a fretful accent escaped her; but her last 
breath was charged with an expression of tenderness for 
‘the man whom she loved more than her life, and honoured 
next to her God. 

“ The lamentable bereavement suffored by our society in 
the death of Mrs. Jackson, has excited more universal re- 
gret than any circumstance of a similar nature which we 
bave any recollection of. No lady had a more extensive 
acquaintance, avd none enjoyed such entire and unquali- 
ied esteem and affection to the extent of that acquaintance. 

“The day set apart for the manifestation of the personal 
regard and affection entertained by the citizens of this place 
and its vicinity for General Jackson, previous to his de- 
partare for the seat of government—appropriated and an- 
nounced as a day of rejoicing—was ushered in by the 
mournful intelligence that this heaviest of afflictions had 
overtaken bim—the wife of his bosom was no more! To 
him we can offer no consolation. If any there be, it is to 
be found in the reflection that she passed into eternity with 
the brightest hopes of a Christian. The active discharge 
of those duties to which he will shortly be called, more than 
‘any thing else, will tend to sooth the poignancy of his grief; 
and to leave, as soon as practicable, those scenes which can 
only tend to recall more vividly and more frequently to his 
mind the Jost object of his affections, would certainly be 
the advice of his best friends, : 

“ The preparations making for the festivity were imme- 
diately stopped upon the arrival of the melancholy infor- 
mation ; and in their stead the committee of arrangements, 
together with the mayor and aldermen of the city, recom- 
mend to the citizens, as an evidence of their deep regret 
and sympathy for the calamity which had befallen their 
fellow-citizen, to suspend for one day—Wednesday—the 
ordinary business of life; which was cordially observed. 

“ The following were the resolutions on the occasion, by 
the committee of arrangements and the mayor and alder- 
men of the city: 

“<The committee appointed by the citizens of Nashville 
to superintend the reception of General Jackson on this 
dey, with feelings of deep regret, announce to the public 
that Mrs. Jackson departed this life last night, between the 
bours of ten and eleven o'clock. 

“* Respect for the memory of the deceased, and a sin- 
cere condolence with him on whom this providentiel afilic- 
tion has fallen, forbid the manifestations of public regard 
intended for the day. 

“<*In the farther consideration of the painful and unex- 
pected occasion which has brought them together, the com- 
mittee feel that it is due to the exemplary virtues and ex- 
alted character of the deceased, that some public token 
should be given of the high regard entertained towards her 
whilst living :—They have, therefore, resolved, 

“* That it be respectfully recommended to their fellow- 
Citizens of Nashville, in evidence of this feeling, to refrain 
Qn to-morrow from the ordinary pursuits of life.” 

“The committee in behalf of the citizens, having deter- 
mined that it is proper to abstain from business on to-mor- 
row—therefore, 

“*Resolved—That the inbabitants of Nashville are re- 
spectfully requested to abstain from their ordinary business 
on to-morrow, , a8 @ mark of respect for the memory of Mrs. 
Jackson ; and that the church bells be tolled from one un- 
til two o'clock—being the hour of her funeral. 

“Fer Rosrrrsox, Mayor.’” 


———— 
Finch’s Vegetable Specific—We have witnessed the bene- 

ficial effects of this excellent composition, and deem it ou. 

duty to state, that, asa remedy for colds, coughs, 

bleeding at the lungs, it is’ most invaluable medic: 

can be procared at No, 183 Bowery, corner of Broor. 
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I LEFT THEE WHERE I FOUND THEE, LOVE. 


WRITTEN BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY.—ORIGINALLY SUNG BY MBS. BURKE. 


MODEBATO. 


MUSIC COMPOAED BY CHARLES GILFERY. 

















to have bound thee, love; For 
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love is loveliest while - - - he flies. ba-fest, best, to leave thee,love; For flight may end both ‘ 
- 
“ 
~ 
~- 
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At distance I view thee, love, Thou didst not dream I knew thee, love, No splendid sbrine I made thee, love; No kind farewell I bade thee, love; 
Uncheck'd by glances, smiles, or sighs: | So wrapp'd in friendship’s deep disguise. Thy presence hallowed every epot: For love's last look is ne’er forgot. 
TO tze00, FROM P's AND Q’S. Why—for a thing like thee—should fall THE WARRIOR. zs 
ws My harpings like a passing-bell ? is oot’s tn thidgtireap,; 
BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. : THE AERENADER: Why should my soul and song be sad? He ots ie Ga fee ees 4 
“Twas eve; the broadly shining sun P'm almost tir’d of waiting here, Away !—I fling thee from my heart, % 


Its long celestial course had run; 

The twilight heaven, so soft and blue, 
Met earth in tender interview, 

Ey’n as the angel met of yore 

His gifted mortal paramour, 

Woman, a child of morning then— 

A spirit still—compared with men. 

Like happy islands of the sky, 

The gleaming clouds reposed on high, 
Each fixed sublime, deprived of motion, 
A Delos to the airy ocean, 

Upon the stirless shore no breeze 
Shook the green drapery of the trees, 
Or, rebel to tranquillity, 

Awoke a ripple on the sea. 

Nor, in a more tumultuous sound, 
Werethe world’s audible breathings drown’d; % 
‘The low strange hum of herbage growing, } 
The voice of hidden waters flowing, 

Made songs of nature, which the ear 3 
Could scarcely be pronounced to hear ; 
But noise had furled its subtle wings, 
And moved not through material things, 
All which lay calm as they had been 
Parts of the painter’s mimic scene. 

’Twas eve ; my thoughts belong to thee, 
‘Thou shape of separate memory ! 

When, like a stream to Jands of flame, 
Unto my mind a vision came. 

Methought, from human haunts and strife 
Remote, we lived a loving life ; 

Our wedded spirits seemed to blend 
In harmony too sweet to end, 

Such concord as the echoes cherisli 
Fondly, but leave at Jength to perish. 
Wet rain-stars are thy lucid eyes, 
The Hyades of earthly skies ; 

But then upon my heart they shone, 
As shines on snow the fervid sun. 
And fast went by those moment> 3 
Like meteors shooting throur’ 

But faster fleeted the wild 

That clothed them with thei 

Yet love can years to days, 

‘And long appeared that 

It was—to give a bette 

Than time—a century A 
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“Sug The sign which must, so surely, die!— 


“Awake! my love! arise!” 
Here, like a sleepless tabby cat, 
I'm howling at the skies. 


Back to the selfish and the bad, 
With whom thou hast thy fitter part! 
Adieu! 

Adieu! and may thy dreams of me 

Be poison in thy brain and breast, 

And hope be lost in memory, 

And memory mar thy prayer for rest {— 
} Why seeks my soul a gentler strain? 

ly love— } For thee my harp be henceforth mate, 
} Never to wake thy name again, 

} Thou stranger to my love and lute! 

Adieu! 


DEATH OF BRAINARD. 


The turf is on thee, Brainard! 
Thy human life is done ; 

We do not meet thy pleasant eye, 
We feel that thou art gone ! 

“Tis hard to give thee up, so young, 
With that yet joyous glance, 

Like one who hath been summon’d 
With a whisper from the dance. 








| 


3 


The stars are twinkling merrily, 
But they no answer make; 
Inferior, they resign to thee— 
“ Arise! my love! awake!” 
But soft—the lattice opes—“ M: 
What is my love’s decree ?”’ 
(BLACK Gree at ‘WiNDow.) 

“My missy wishe you go ’way, 

And let her quiet be.” 

(Exit serenader, whistling “Hey, Betty Martia.”) 


AN ADIEU, 


Adieu !—the chain is shiyered now, 

‘That linked my heart and hopes with thine 

1 leave thee to thy broken vow— 

Thy dreams will often be of mine; 

And tears—be those the only tears 

Thine eyes may ever learn to weep— 

Shall tell the thoughts to other years 

Thy spirit cannot choose but keep ! 
Adieu! 

Adieu! enjoy thy pleasant hours, 

Find other hearts—to fling aw: 

Thy life is in its time of flowers, 

Gather May-garlands while ’tis May ! 

Ob! till the dreary day draws in, 

And winter settles round thy heart, 

And memory’s phantom-forms begin 

To take a wounded spirit's part, 
Adieu! 

Adieu ! thy beauty is the bow 


That kept the tempest from thy sky, 
And all too bright, apon thy brow, 


; 


The world thy praise hath spoken 
But that is nothing now— 

It will not lift the leaden hand 
That lieth on thy brow. 

Ob how it seemeth idle 
To talk about the dead, 

When praise availeth only 
To tell us they are fled! 

How can we stand above the grave, 
And feel that thou art there? 





Shut from the blessed air! 

The moving lip we stay’d to hear— 
The gentle, thoughtful eye— 

Left in that close, unsunn‘d abode, 
To perish silently ! 

Ob plant his grave with many flowers, 
And goto it sometimes, 

And talk of him as if he heard, 
And sing his pleasant rhymes— 

It may be true that he is there 
With his keen spirit-ear, 

And it must be a joy td /kivi 
He's not forgotten here, 


"These drops—the last for thee !—are shed 
4 think that there will be not one 
p love thee, when its light is fled, 
» shield thee when the storm comes on! 
Adieu! 
fieu!—oh! wild and worthless ail 
te heart that wakes this last farewell! 
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The warm and breathing form we loy’d, 


He is up and away, 
Shall we see him again? 
He thinks on his ladye-love. 
Little he heeds 
The levelling of lances, 
Or rushing of steeds : 
He thinks on his true love, 
And rides in an armour 
Of proof, woven sure 
By the spells of his charmer. 
How young and how comely— 
Lo! look on him now, 
How steadfast his eye, 
And how tranquil his brow! 
The gift of his ladye-love 
Glitters full gay, 
As down, like the eagle, 
He pours on his prey. 
Go, sing it in song; 
And go, tell it in story— 
He went in his strength, 
And returned in his glory. 














SONG. 


Day departs this apper air, 
My lively, lovely lady; 

And the eve-star sparkles fair, 
And our good steeds are ready 

Leave, leave these loveless halls, 
So lordly though they be; 

Come, come—afiection calls— 
Away at once with me! 

Sweet thy words in sense as sound, 
And gladly do I hear them; 

Though thy kinsmen are around, 
And tamer bosoms fear them. 

Mount, mount—I'll keep thee, dear, 
In safety as we ride; 

On, on—my heart is here, 
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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 








VOLUME VI. 





THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 


How happity, how happily the flowers die away ! 

0b, could we but return to earth as easily as they! 
Just live a life of sunshine, of innocence and bloom, 
Thea drop without decrepitude, or pain, into the tomb! 


Thegay and glorious creatures! they neither “toil norspin;" 
Yet, lo! what goodly raiment they're all apparelled in! 

No tears are on their beauty, but dewy gems more bright 
Then ever brow of eastern queen endiademed with light. 


The young rejoicing creatures! their pleasures never pall ; 
Nor lose in sweet contentment, because so free to all! 

‘The dew, the showers, the sunshine, the balmy, blessed air, 
Spend nothing of their freshness, tho’ all may freely share. 


The happy careless creatures! of time they take no heed; 
Nor weary of his creeping, nor tremble at his speed; 

Nor sigh with sick impatience, and wish the light away ; 
Norwhen'tis gone, cry dolefully Would God thatit were day ! 


And when their lives are over, they drop away to rest, 
Unconscious of the penal doom, on holy Nature’s breast; 
‘No pain have they in dying—no shrinking from decay— 
Ob! conld we but retura to earth as easily as they! 


—_—_—_—— ss 
THE CASKET. 






A CHAPTER ON PORTRAITS. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL 


Or all the Souvenirs, and Keepsakes, and Bijoux; 


ofall the Christinas Boxes, Amulets and Gers, Anni-|| 


Yersaries and Forget-me-nots—flowers of cold wea- 


ther!—~of all the presents with which we should choose |5@"ts, and woods, and mountains, or over a thousand 


to commemorate a birth-day or a festival, or to offer leagues of water. This is the greatest boast of art, as 
to one whom we regard, as an indication of good-will] well as its most delightful victory; it annihilates! 


or friendship, we think that we should select—a por- 
Cait; a portrait—perhaps our own. It should not be | 


Castin gingerbread—which wauld be too provocative; |/so true to nature, it is still the fiction of the painter. 
nor in brass—which would be out of character; nor} But a portrait is truth itself. 
4 paper—for we are already but too-inflainmable ; || compete with it: it is either the very thing we desire, | 


neither should we desire to ride on boys’ shoulders, 
‘rumphant in pipe-clay, smeared over with blue and 
starlet—immortal as plaister could make us—among | 
Dukes of Wellington, and Napoleons, and Voltaires— | 
among dumb Paul Prys and silent parrots. An hum-; 
Wer lot be ours! We should scarcely chouse to look 
cut from a snuff-box blazing with brilliants—for it 
Would be too imperial; and we might, for the first 
ime, forget ourselves. 

We have said that it should, perhaps, be a portrait 
of ourself (selves)—but we recall our words. We are 
Inclined to abandon that agreeable notion. At all! 
events, it should not always represent our own fea-| 
tures, to the exclusion of philosophers and heroes. | 
We would not invariably usurp the place of Shak- 
‘peate and Bacon: we do not love ourselves so im- 
measurably. Some face, hdWwever, which we love or! 
espect, it should ever be; in preference even to a 
hamper of Johannisberg or Hockheim, or a haunch 
af the bravest buck that ever nipped the grass of a 
Scottish moor. 

There is something delightful in the intercourse 
‘hich we have with another's likeness. It is himself, 
only once removed ;. he is visible, not tangible: we 
have his moiety. In a picture of history, there is often 
indeed more to admire than in the mere face of one 
‘udividual man or woman. There is more room for 
the skill of the artist: it is better adapted to exem- 
blify a moral. But the sentiment that chains us to 
‘he other, is wanting: we are not Familiar with it; 
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,,|,to Calcutta or Bengal, he might find the likeness at 


one is a brave matter—a splendid thing ; the other is 
& person, and becomes our friend. We could never 
worship, as some do, the complicated strife of arms 
and shoulders; or think only of the way in which 
each is subdued by the painter, and made—by the 
wonders of light and shadow—to represent a great 
event. We would rather look upon the eyes of some 


long ago—without a name, and catalogued only as 


heads—a noble of Venice or Rome—than sit down 
before the most elaborate composition of history, or!! 
see brought out, in dazzling array before us, all the 
battles of Alexander, or ali the triumphs or proces- f 
| sions of the Cesars. 
We were exceedingly struck by the delicacy of two! 
(or three friends, who conspired lately to give an old 1 
acquaintance pleasure on his return from a distant 
| part of India. His wife had been obliged to come to]! 
England for her health, and his friends secretly caused |, 
ber portrait to be painted, in order that, on his return 
} 


least of her who was dearest to him in the world. It} 
is thus that affection and kind feeling are perpetua- 
ted. It is thus that the form and features of the child 
are made known to its pining parents afar off. It is | 
thus that the faces which we Joved to look-upon, are]j 
redeemed from the grave, and sent to us, across de-|' 
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Italian “ dama,” whom Titian’ or Giorgione painted ! 


“ portrait of a lady” —or face one of Titian's piercing | sands $ 
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to trace them upwards, into absolute barberism; to 
)mailed, bearded, ferocious warriors, powerful and— 
i forgotten. And, among them, it is hard if we can- 
| nat detect one, whom learning or science has honour- 
|, ed—a poet, a monk, or a philosopher-perbaps one, 
even, whom love has made immortal. We once saw 
| such a one—there he was, with nobility on his fore- 
head, and sadness in his eye—the humbled inheritor 
|of a proud name—the impoverished master of thon- 
Can one help pitying such a sufferer? We 
see him, and pass on: we see another=~and other— 
and another: but he still remains fixed in our memo- 


! ty—"' heret lateri lethalis arundo”’—and we turn back, 


after viewing all the rest, once more to sympathize 
with him alone. We say, * Rich one! are you there 
still—séill pale, and dumb, and melancholy? Had 
the foul fiend so seized upon you, that not even the 
flattering painter could take the sorrow from your 
eye—the sting that had ran, piercing through your 
heart? ‘Faith, you are fallen indeed !” 

Let not the reader suppose, from what we have 
said, that we are wanting ina due respect for the illus- 
trious painters who have conferred honour upon art. 
We love or admire them all. We can pore over a 
book of prints even, and forget ourselves among the 
old masters of the Italian school of painting. We 
can begin with Giotto, and go on untired, to the last 
of the school of the Caracci. 

There is great fervour, and—so to speak-—devotion 





space—if not time—and makes the absent happy. |) 
An historical scene is a fiction merely. Be it ever|' 


No imagination can 


or nothing ; all depends on its truth. Even in a por-|i 
trait—to use the term—of inanimate nature, what as-|| 
semblage ‘of cataracts and hilly and forests, what} 
i glories of sunset or meridian, may compete with the!' 
\lictle landscape, which restores to us the scene of our i 
own quiet home—which brings before us our child-|; 
hood—the tree under which we have played—the ri- 
ver beside which we have walked or sported? Art, 
which never addresses itself, strictly speaking, to our 
reason, is valuable only in proportion as it operaiéal 
upon our feelings: these are seldom—and then but 
little—excited by the mere invention of a painter : 
we rather sympathize with Ais difficulties ; we eon- 
gratulate him on his success: we say, “ How admi- 
rably has he grouped those figures! how finely are 
the light and shade distributed ! what a grand expres- 
sion! what dramatic effect!” We look upon the artist’ 
as a hero; he has done so much—for his own fame. 
But he who gives us the very smile which won or 
warms our hearts—the frank or venerable aspect of 
our friend or father—the dawning beauty of our 
child—or shows us the tender eyes with which the 
wife or mother looks love upon us from a distant re- 
gion—he seems to have thought of us rather than of| 
his own renown, and becomes at once our benefac- 
tor and our friend! “ 

It is very pleasant, to our thinking, to traverse 
some country mansion, where the portraits of its for- 
mer owners hang up, side by side with each other; 


| of spirit in some of Giotto’s works. Did the reader 


ever see his two saintly heads, in the possessiov of 
Mr. Rogers, the poet ?—There is great skill and some 
grandeur in Massaccio, and infinite beauty in Peru- 
gino. Then, there are the quaint loveliness cf Leo- 
nardo da Vinci—the frowning power of Micteel An- 
gelo—the splendours of Giorgione and Tiian—the 
suavity of Correggio—and the life, and spirit, and 
beauty—the grace, and intelligence, and unequalled 
propriety of Raffaelle! There, too, are Guido’s pale 
heads, and Domenichino’s divine expressions—the 
stern realities of Annibal—the touching looks of 
Fra. Bartolomeo—the halcyen skes of Claude— 
and the ‘stormy landscapes of Salvator Rosa. Ina 
word, all that beauty and power, or the spirit of 
religion and love have dictated—all that great Nature 
herself has taught, are thercin assembled, to delight 
whoever has the taste to value them. The most ra- 
diant visions open themselves upon us—the grandeur 
of the old world—the fantastic elegance of the new— 
the creation of Adam—the visage of Casar—Cleopa- 
tra and her asp—Roman temples—Egyptian pyra- 
mids—angels, and hierarchs, and prophets—warriors 
of all times—women, lovelier and more variable than 
the rainbow—all are brought back before us; by a 
power, greater than that of Prospero’s wand. And 
can we refuse our hemage? No: we gaze, and ac- 
knowledge that, even in its degradation and decline, 
Italy had still sone spirits able to perpetuate her 
glory, and, in some degree, even to elevate her name ! 

The great paiaters to whom we have adverted—for 
the purpose of recording our respect for art in gene- 
tral—were painters of history or landscape. But wey 
could at times abandon their professed employment, 
and sketch the likeness of their mistress, or of their 
friend—or of some excellent beautyoof their age and 




















frail records, it is true, of vanity and glory! We love 


nation; ‘such’ as artists—above'all other people—d: 
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light to honour. The Transfiguration was done by 
Raffaelle for the sake of eternal renown—which it 
has won—but the Fornarina was a work of lave; and 
the artist’s own portrait—more than once painted by 
himself. and given to his friend or patron—is well 
worthy the double commendation that men have con- 
spired to bestow upon it. It is a masterly deed, twice 
honoured, for its own merit, and for the principle of 
gratitude in which it had its origin. 

Few of the great Roman artist’s pictures have been 
more admired, than his portraits of Leo and Julius 
the Second. There is so much of .integrity in the 
design, so much truth in the detail, that n0 one who 
gazes can for a moment doubt but that they are true 
representations of those famous men. Raffaelle’s life 
was employed on works of imagination, such as no 
one else has equalled; but he could descend from the 
“dignity of history,” as it is called, and submit to 
transcribe a faithful lesson of nature, like one of a 
less gifted intellect. i 

We can scarcely imagine a thing much more plea- 
sant indeed, to an artist, than to be brought face to 
face with some famous person, and permitted to ex- 
amine and scrutinize his features, with that careful 
and intense curiosity that seems necessary to the 
perfecting a likeness. It must have been to Raffaelle, 
at once a relaxation from his ordinary study, and a 
circumstance interesting in itself, thus to look into 
faces so full of meaning as those of Julius and Leo— 
and to say, * That look—that glance, which seems 
so transient, will I fix for ever. Thus shall he be 
seen, with that exact expression—although it lasted 
but for an instamt—five hundred years after he shall 
be dust and ashes!” 

This was probably the feeling of Raffaelle; and it 
must have been with a somewhat similar pride that 


i 


our excellent artist, Mr. Leslie, accomplished his por- |! 


trait of Sir Walter Scott, which the reader will have 
already admired in the priat-shops. It is surely a per- 
fect work. No one, who has once seen the great au- 
thor, can forget that strange and peculiar luook—so 
full of meaning and shrewd and cautious observa- 


tion—so entirely characteristic, in short, of the mind |! 


within—which Mr. Leslie has succeeded in catching. 
One may gaze on it for ever, and contemplate an 
exttaustress subjeot—all that the capacious imagina- 
tion has produced, and is producing—the populous, 
endless woud of fancy. 

Let the reader lonk, and be assured that there is the 
strange spirit that has discovered and wrought all the 


fine shapes tha he has been accustomed to look upon! 
with wonder—Claverhouse, and Burley, and Both-|; 


well—Meg Merruies and Elspeth—the high and the 
low—the fierce and the fair—cavaliers and covenan- 
ters, and the rest—presenting an assemblage of cha- 
racter that is absolutely unequalled, except in the 
pages of Shakspeare alone. There is no other writer, 
be he Greek, or Goth, or Roman, who has ever as- 
tonished the world by creations so infinitely diversi- 
fied. The mind of the author appears so free from 
egotism, so large and serene, so clear of all images 
of self, that it receives, as in a lucid mirror, all the 
varieties of nature. It wa: thus that the greatest and 
rarest of all poets was enalled to perforin his won- 
derful task. Thus free from egotism and turbid vani- 
ty was Shakspeare himself. And thus, we may pro- 
phesy, must every author be, who shall succeed in 
stirring the hearts of men by dint of example only. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_— 

A NEW INVENTION. 

Ie is said in a letter from Paris, that much encourage- 
ment is given to the following new invention for heating 
rooms:—“ A piece of quick-lime dipped into water, and 
shut hermetically into a box constructed for the Purpose, 
gives almost a purgatorial heat, and prevents the necessity 
of fire during the wintex!"’ 


THE ESSAYIST. 








playing about the halfparted mouth. A mass of luxuriant 
hair, stirred by the position, threw its shadow upon a shoul- 
| der that but for its transparency you would haye given to 


the polished throat with the rich mellowness of a meon- 
beam. Sho was a brunette—her hair of a glossy black, and 
the blond melting through the clear brown of her cheek, 
and sleeping in her lip like colour in the edge of a rose. 
The eye was unfinished. He could not paint it. Her low, 
expressive forehead, and the light pencil of her eyebrows, 
and the long, melancholy lashes, were all perfect; but he 
had painted the eye a hundred times, and a hundred times 
be had destroyed it, till, at the close of n long day, as his 
'light failed him, he threw down his pencil in despair, and 
resting his head on his easel, gave himself up to the con- 
templation of the ideal picture of his fancy. 

I wish all my readers had painted a portrait, the portrait 
of the face they best love to look on—it would be such a 
chance to thrill them with a description of the painter's 
feelings. There is nothing but the first timid kiss that has 
half its delirium. Why—think of it a moment! To sit for 
hours gazing into the eyes you dream of! To be set to 
steal away the tint of the lip and the glory of the brow you 
worship! To have beauty come and sit down before you, 
till its spirit is breathed into your fancy, and you can turn 
away and paint it! To call up, like a rash enchanter, the 
smile that bewilders you, and have power over the expres. | 
sion of a face, that, meet you where it will, laps you in Ely-| 
sium! Make me a painter, Pythagoras! 

A lover's picture of his mistress, painted as she exists in 
;his fancy, would never be recognised. He would make 
little of features and complexion. No—no—he has not been 
an idolater for this. He has seen her as no one else has | 
seen her, with the illumination of love, which, once in her 
life, makes every woman under heaven an angel of light. 
He knows her heart, too—its gentleness, its fervour; and 
when she comes up in his imagination, it is not her visible i 
form passing before his mind’s eye, but the apparition of | 
her invisible virtues, clothed in the tender recollections of 
theit discovery and developement. If he remembers her 
features at all, it is the changing colour of her cheek, or the 
droop of her curved lashes, or the witchery of the smile i 
that welcomed him. And even then he was intoxicated 
with her voice—always a sweet instrument when the heart 
plays upon it—and his eye was good for nothing. No—it 
is no matter what she may be to others—she appears to 
| him like a bright and perfect being, and he would as soon 
paint St. Cecilia with a wart, as his mistress with an imper- 
fect feature. 

Duncan could not satisfy himself. He painted with his 
heart on fire, and he threw by canvass after canvass till his 
room was like a gallery of angels. In perfect despair, at 
last, he sat down and made a deliberate copy of her fea- 
tures—the exquisite picture of which we have spoken. Still, 
the eye haunted him. He felt as if it would redeem all if 
he could giye it the expression with which it looked back 
some of his"impassioned declarations. His skill, however, 
was, as yet, baflled, and it was at the close of the third day 
| of unsuccessful effort that he relinquished it in despair, and, 
dropping his head upon his easel, abandoned himself to his 
imagination. On OSES Tg tg Degen ee 

Duncan entered the gallery with Helen leaning on his 
arm. It was thronged with visiters. Groups were collected 
before the favourite pictures, and the low bum of criticism 
rose confusedly, varied, now and then, by the exclamation 
of some enthusiastic spectator. In a conspicuous part of 
the room bung “ The Mute Reply, by Duncan Weir.” A 
cfowd had gathered before it, and were gazing on it with 
evident pleasure, Expressions of surprise and admiration 
broke frequently from the group, and, as they fell on the! 
ear of Duncan, he felt an irresistible impulse to approach 
and look at his own picture. What is like the affection of 
a painter for the offspring of his genius? It seemed to him 
as if be had never befdre seen it. There it hung like a new 
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and an expression of delicious confidence and love was|; 


Itys, and the light from which the face turned away fell on|i 


||picture. e 
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ger. It was indeed beautiful. There was a bewitching love- 
liness floating over the features. The figure and air had a 
peculiar'grace and freedom ; but the eye showed the genius 
ofthe master. '-It was a large, Instrous eye, moistened with- 
out weeping, and lifted up, as if to the face of a lover, with 
8 look of indescribable tenderness. The deception was 
wonderful. It seemed every mement as if the moisture 
would gather into a tear, and roll down her cheek. There 
| Was & strange freshness in its impression upon Duncan. It 
seemed to have the very look that had sometimes beamed 
upon him in the twilight. He turned from it and looked at 
Helen. Her eyes met his with the same—the self-same ex- 
Pression of the picture. A murmur of pleased recognition 
|stole from the crowd, whose attention was attracted. Dun- 
can burst into tears——and awoke. He had been dream- 
ingonhis easel! ® * * * ree 

“Do you believe in dreams, Helen?” said Duncan, as he 
led her inte the studio the next day, to look at the finished 
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THE PAINPER’S REVELATION. - { 


“Tcanyor paint it!” exclaimed Duncan Weir, as he} 
threw down his pencil in despair. 

The portrait ofa beautiful female rested on his easel. 
The head was turned as if to look into the painter's face, 


Legendary, 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 











ROBERT FULTON. 


Tuts celebrated civil engineer was born in the town of 
Little Britain, in the county of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1765. His father died when he was only three 
years of age. After receiving an English education, he 
was placed with a jeweller in Lancaster, with the intention 
of acquiring the trade. This pursuit, however, did not pre- 
vent him from cultivating and exercising his talent for 
painting, which he afterwards pursued with great success. 
With the advice of his numerous friends, he made a visit 
to London, and placed himself under the direction of Mr. 
West: he immediately became an inmate of that gentle- 
man’s house, and very soon, his companion and triend. 
The friendship thus formed, subsisted, unabated, until the 
ideath of Fulton. 1 

For some years after leaving the family of Mr. West, he 
employed himself as a painter. He did not, however, feel 
himself entirely satisfied with his progress in the art, and 
was, at length, wholly withdrawn from its further cultiva- 
tion, by his ruling taste for the mechanic arts. 

Asearly as the year 1798, he brought forward his pro- 
ject of propelling boats by steam, with much confidence ; 
and in Septeinber following, he communicated his ideas on 
steam navigation to Lord Stanhope, who acknowledged it 
by letter, dated October, 1794. 

In 1794, the British government granted him patents for 
a double-inclined plane, to be used in transportation ; fora 
machine for spinning flax; and another for making ropes, 
&e. &e. ‘ 

Io the year 1796, he submitted to the British board of 
agriculture a plan for the improvement of canal navigation, 
which was favourably received, and for which he re 
8 patent in the year 1797. He then went to France, with 

a view to introduce it into that country, 

In 1798, pursuing this interesting subject with great zeal, 
he published a series of letters, addressed to Earl Stanhope, 
in which he clearly exhibits the advantages to nations aris- 
ing from canals and home improvements generally, simple 
taxation and free trade. 

On his arrival at Paris, a friendship commenced between 
him and Joel Barlow, which ended only with their lives, 
At the invitation of Barlow, Fulton took up his residence 
at the hotel of the former, where he continued to remain 
during seven years. In this time, he studied the high ma- 
thematics, physics, chymistry, and Perspective. He also 
acquired the French, Italian, and German languages. 

Barlow, about this time, was Preparing for the press his . 
elegant edition of the Columbiad, which he afterwards de 
dicated in terms of glowing affection to Fulton, The splen- 
did plates which adorn this work were executed under the 
superintendence of Fulton. 

In December, 1797, he made his Grst experiment on 
submarine explosion on the river Seine, in company with 





| Barlow. 


In December, 1806, he returned to this city, and imme- 
diately recommenced his experiments on sub-marine war. 
He also directed his attention to steam navigation. 

After several successful experiments, be published, in 
1810, his interesting work, entitled “ Torpedo War,” which 

















picture, and he dwelt upen it with all the interest of a stran- 


contains a full account and clear explanation of his system, 
At the earnest solicitation of the honourable R; R.Living- 
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ston, who hnd pointed eut to him the incalculable advan- 
which would arise out of a perfect system of steam- 
nat igation, had the desired effect of arousing the energies 
of his genius to a subject which re had not bestowed much 
attention upon since the year 1793. 

After his return to the United States, in 1806, he and Mr. 
Livingston commenced building a steam-boat called the 
“Clermont,” which afterwards navigated the Hudson at 
the rate of five miles per hour. From this memorable era 
in thé life of Mr. Fulton, the art of navigating by steam 
continued to advance towards perfection, and the last boat 
built under his direction wus better than any that had pre- 
ceded it. 

On the breaking out of the late war, ha again turned his j 
attention to his favourite project of sub-marine warfare, and 
after various successful experiments, obtained, in 1813, a 
patent for a ‘‘sub-marine battery.” 

It was from his sub-marine battery that he conceived the 
plan of the “ steam man-of-war.” : \ 

This invention was readily patronized by government, 
and in March, 1814, a law was passed to build one; the} 
cost estimated at three hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. He was appointed the engineer; and, in little more 
than four months from the laying of the keel, she was | 
launched under the name of “ Fulton the First.” Since her 
equipment, she is allowed to be the most formidable engine 
for warfare that human ingenuity has ever contrived. 

The last work on which he was engaged was a modifica- 
tion of his sub-marine boat; her model was approved, and 
be had received the sanction of the executive to construct | 
one at New-York ; but unfortunately his country had to la- | 
menthis death before hé had completed it. He terminated | 
his valuable life on the 24th of February, 1813, a martyr to 
his efforts in the cause of science. 

Mr. Fulton was about six feet high. His person was 
sleader, but well-proportioned and well-formed, His fea- 
tures were strong, and of manly beauty. ? 

In all his domestic and social relations, he was zealous, 
hind, generous, liberal, and affectionate. ‘He knew of no || 
use for money, but as it was subservient to charity, hospi- 
uility,and the sciences. At the time of his death, he was a 
member of the principal literary and scientific societies in 
the United States. 


—_—_—_————_ 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
——————————— 
THE HAIR. 
: Tuts “grand feature of the human countenance,” as it 
is denominated on the labels which are affixed to the bottles 
of genuine Macasser oil, has not occupied, according: to 
Monsieur Cuvier, the celebrated naturalist, that rank to 
which it is entitled in zoological treatises. He considers | 
the system with which the hair is connected, as analogous 
te that of the senses, and even as forming a part of it. To 











which are hollowed out, Again it is condemned to the hot 
water for two hours; after which, they dry it carefully, and 
spread it out on sheets of brown paper, which are com- 
mitted to the pastry-cook. It is then enclosed in pie-rus| 
and deposited in the oven. When the paste is three-quar- | 
ters done, the hair is ready to be woven into bands and fil-| 
‘Nets of curls; but as to the final destination of the pie- 


crust, we cannot positively speak. Philad: Gaz. 
| 





POETRY, MUSIC, AND PAINTING. 


Poetry breathes a charm over the cold realities of lite,| 
and imparts a brilliant colouring to every object that sur-|| 
rounds us, and an interest to the most trivial incidents that | 
occur, Seen through her glowing medium, earth is para-| 
dise, and loveis heaven. Music etherealizes hpmanity, aud HH 
lifts the soul to its original sphere; with a powerful hand/) 
she strikes the sensitive chords of memory, awakening | 
alike the thrilling recollection of former enjoyments, or! 
the mournful remembrance of past sorrow. But Painting; 
| Possesses the power of an enchunéress; bencath her magic} 
pencil spring those forms which are endeared to us by love, | 
or rendered sacred by esteem and reverence. Over these| 
cherished shadores death hath no power! we wear them in| 
our bosoms, we place them in our closets, and enjoy with! 
them a sweet and holy communion in our hours of retire-| 
ment. As relics of those who sleep in the dust, they seem) 
to‘confer with us in the language of other years; and while | 
we remember some useful precept of friendly monition 
which once passed their tips, we regard them as benignant| 
spirits still hovering in our paths, to remind us of ougduty,' 
and that we are also perishable. Mrs Ware. 





TURKISH WOMEN. 


The Turkish women—says Mr. Embury—are benutifu, 
though their beauty is of a different character from that of 
Europcan females. ‘Their eyes are blue and bland, their 
hair juzuriant, their faces fresh and rosy, and their persons! 
possess great symmetry of proportion. I accompanied ail 
German merchant, at Raffa, in the Crimea, to the mart of; 
slaves, where an Armenian had exposed for sale two Cir-| 
cassian girls of the most exquisite loveliness. We feigned: 
an iatention of purchasing them, in order to gratify our, 
curiosity and ascertain the mode of conducting such inhv- | 
man sales. The maidens were introduced to us one after 
avother, Their deportment was graceful and modest to|| 
diffidence, The first girl presented was in her sixteenth! 





tunity of correcting an error which seems to be generally 
entertained, that coal requires a very powerful draught 
to keep it ina state of ignition. After it is once ignited, 
nearly the reverse is the fact. It requires a quick draught 
at first, until the fire is lighted, that is, if you are in baste 
to have the room warm, but not otherwise, and then the 
draught necessary to ignite a wood fire is amply sufficient 
for one made of anthracite coal. There ought to be some 
mode of quickening the draught in every convenience for 
using stove coal, for the facility of speedily kindling and 
increasing the fire; but when the fire is once ignited, no 
more draught. ought to be applied to it than will keep the 
coal in lively combustion. There are but few chimneys 
which have not more draught than is necessary. One 
other matter ought to be observed; the bottom of the grate 
should not be more than four or five inches from the floor. 








WOMAN. 


Governor Metcalfe, of Kentucky, in his late message to 
the state legislature, recommends that public provision 
should be made in that state for the education of females. 
“In every age, and in every clime—he remarke—man, in 
the exercise ofhis dominion over his companion, has made 
it extremely difficult for her to rise with himself in the scale 
of intelligence. Among the barbarous and uncivilized, how 
cheerless is her condition! How degraded by the decree 
of the Mussulman! In every quarter of the world, how 
hopeless are her prospects, except it be under the auspices, 
and in the bosom of a Christian community! I may, to 
his honour, be said of the Christian, that he has done much 
for the improvement and melioration of: her condition; 
and in doing so, he has contributed little less to his own, 
than to her happiness. It is trae that she acts her part 
in the shade of domestic retirement. She is not often 
an active agent in the perils of war. Her voice is not heard 
in our senates. But this detracts nothing from the im- 
portance of her station. Her place in life is one of high, 
ifnot awful responsibility. We are indebted to her for 
our first, and frequently for our best impressions, In sus- 
ceptible childhood, while we are looking up to her as the 
most pure and the most perfect, as she is sure to be the 
most beloved of created beings, she imparts to us our first 
Jessons of morality and religion. The wild and irregular 
passions of fantastic infancy are subjected to her soft and 
endearing control. Iu riper years she exercises no small 
degree of influence over us; and in the dreary winter of 








year. She was elegantly dressed, and her face was cover-| 
ed with a veil, through which her blue eyes, as well as’ 


our days, she sustains us by her fortitude, whilst from her 
kindness and fidelity we draw the last aud greatest of all 








neck and shoulders—which rivalled the Parian marble in/ 
whiteness—shone like stars piercing a black cloud, She:| 
advanced towards the German, bowed down, and kissed | 
his hand; then, at the command of her master, she walked, 
backward and forward in the tent to show her fine figure,’ 
and the casincss of her carriage ; she then raised her robe, ; 
80 ag to show the beautiful delicacy of a foot that would’) 


substantiate his doctrine, he adduces the fact, that in many neve charmed a Praziteles. When she took off her veil, | 
animals the hairs are a very delicate organ of perception. pour eyes were dazzled with the surpassing loveliness of her, 


The slightest impression—even that produced by a bairfrom 
the human head—is sufficient to make a cat, for example, 
Contract her skin and cause it to tremble, as she always 
thes to rid it of slight bodies resting on the back, and of| 


face, in which the lily and the rose were blended on the’ 
cheeks of blooming youthfulness. .Her tresses, as black | 
as ebony, fell carelessly over her bust; and when she 
smiled—for smile she did, and appeared much pleased with | 


our earthly consolations. Surely her mind should be cul- 
tivated and adorned by the instruction and the grace of a 
systematic education. Will not the legislature of Kentucky 
confer upon their state the honour of having taken the Sirk 
step for the promotion of this desirable object? The act, I 
am persuaded, will be hailed with delight by the present 
and succeeding generations.” < 


AN OLD BOY. 


An old bachelor, upwards of eighty years of age, recent- 
ly died in Paris, worth three millions of francs. He al- 
ways appeared in garments that were thread-bare, scarcely 
allowed himself the food necessary to keep himself alive, 


the presence of which she seems to be apprised through the | the exhibition—she discovered teeth of a dazzling white- and frequently went to a small café, to save the expense of 
‘wedium of this peculiar sense of touch. ness and enamel. She rubbed her cheeks with a wet nap-,,fire. Perhaps the next accounts from Paris will bring us 


These speculations, however, upon the hair cannot be! 
varticularly amusing, to one portion of our readers at least. | 
To them, hair is only interesting when lopped from one 
head and transferred to another. Perhaps some of them| 
would like to koow the process by which this important | 
Mice of the toilet is prepared for use, and with an upo-| 
‘ogy to friseurs and curl-twisters for interfering in a matter 
Which belongs to their province, we will detail the particu-) 
‘ara, If it is w little too red to be classed with the aubura 
{ocks, or too tay for common wear, it is first washed clean 
and then thoroughly moistened with a sulution of silver in 
‘que-fortis. On drying it in the sun, it becomes a rich 
brown or black. Hence it appears that the white locks of| 
age, unseemly ag they may appear, may be doomed to de- 
‘orate the brow of sweet “sixteen.” If the hair does not 
rurl naturally, and persists, in spite of all ordinary appli- 
cations, in retaining » puritanical straightoess, it receives 
the following harsh treatment: first, it is boiled most fu- 
Houly in an iron pot, about as ong as one would atew a, 
‘obater, Then they take it from the cauldron, dispose it in 
varcels of equal leogtb, roll it up on little earthen cylinders 





kin, to prove that she had not used artto improve or heigh- 
;ten the bloom of her complexion. We were perinitted to’ 
feel her pulse, that we might be convinced of the good 
| state of her health and constitution, She then retired with ' 
| all the agility of one of Diana’s nymphs coming out of the 
fountain, Her attractive charms won the heart of my Ger- | 
man friend, who purchased this lovely gicl for four thou. | 
sand piasters. | 


TO KINDLE A COAL FIRE. 


Let the stove or grate be empty, or nearly so; put ina 
few blocks of dry wood, or 8 handful or two of charcoal 
in the bottom, set fire to these, and cover them over wit 
lumps of coal about the size of a walnut; shut the stove 
door, or put up the blower, and in five minutes the whole 
will be ignited, when the stove or grate is to be filled up 
with coal, If the grate is of a proper , and the draught 
properly vegulated, a supply of coal every twelve hours 
will keep the fire from:going out from one year’s end to 
the other. No person need, unless he chooses, let his fire 

















go out more than once in a year. We will take this oppor- | 


this story in the shape of a drama. . 





ELSIE WHIPPLE. 
This wretched woman was married, a few evenings since, 
jat New-Brunswick, NewJersey, to Mr. Nathan Freeman, 
| They were schoolmates in their younger day 








LITERARY NOTICES. 





Our readers will be gratified to learn that the following 
opular works are in press, and will be speedily republished 
this city 
“ The Disowned;” by the author of Pelham; 
“ Trials of Life; by the author of De Lisle; 
“Tales of St. Bernard;” dy the author of Salathiel; 
“ The Protestant;” by the author of the White Hoods; 
“The Man of Two Lives ;” 

“ Life in India ;” 

“ Noliekina and his Times," and the 
“Literary Remains of the late Henry Neele."’ 
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TO A DEPARTED SPIRIT. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


From the bright stars, or from the viewless eir, 
Or eeacee world, unreached by human thought, 
Spirit, sweet spirit ! if thy home be there, 
‘And if thy vision with the past be fraught, 
+ Answer me, answer me! 
Have we not communed here, of life and death! 
Have we not said that love, such love as ours, 
Was not to perish, as a rose’s breath 
To melt away, like song from fe: 
Answer, oh! answer me! 


Thine eye's last light was mine—the soul that shone 
Intensely, mournfully, through gathering haze; 
Didst thon bear with thee, to the shore unknown, 
Nought of what lived in that long, earnest gaze? 
Hear, hear, and answer me! 
Thy voice—its low, soft, fervent, farewell tone 
Thrilled through the tempest of the parting strife, 
Like a faint breeze:—oh! from that music flown 
Send back one sound, if love's be quenchless life! 
But once, oh! answer me! 


In the still noontide, in the sunset’s hush, 
Inthe dead hour of night, when thought grows deep; 
When the heart’s phantoms from the darkness rush, 
Fearfully beautiful, to strive with sleep; 
Spirit! then dnswer me! 
By the remembrance of our blended prayer; 
By all our tears, whose mingling made them swect ; 
By our last hope, the victor o’er despair; 
Speak '—if our souls in deathless yearnings meet, 
Answer we, answer me! 


The grave is silent—and the far-off sky, 

And the deep midnight :—silent all, an 

Oh! if thy buried love make no reply, . 

What voice has earth? Hear, pity, speak! mine own! 
Answer me, answer me! 





d lone! 








THE TRAVELLER. 


——————————————— 
A SKETCH OF RUSSIAN MANNERS. 

An amusing anecdote, illustrative of Russian manners, is 
told by a gentleman who has recently travelled in the north 
of Europe. An officer in the prime of manhood, of high 
yank in the Russian army, was appointed by the emperor 
Alexander to the command of a remote province of the 
empire. On his arrival at the chief town of his government, 
he was visited by the nobility and great officers of the dis-| 
trict, and among the rest by a certain count, whom he re-/ 
cognised as one of his old class-mates at a military school, 
where théy had parted in hostility, on account of an insult | 





received by the count, which he had not courage to resent. |, 


Of all the visiters, this count was the most overpowering in’ 
his civilities. Meeting the governor as one whom he had; 
never seen before, he endeavoured to give the impression: 
that they had always been strangers to each other. To his; 
new ruler he spoke as if he had no remembrance of his per- 
son or naine, and played his part so well, that the former 
swas almost convinced that the youthful quarrel had escaped 
his recollection. Knowing, however, the duration of Rus- 
sian resentment, the governor prudently resolved to be 
upon his guard. Still every thing continued to proceed 
smoothly, and the smiles and civilities of the count conti- 
nued to be lavished upon bis old enemy, and nothing oc- 
curred to awaken suspicion or to cloud their mutual courte- 
sies. At length the count appointed a day for giving a great 
fete at his castle. This castle was situated on a rough and 
difficult tract of country, protected by mountainous defiles, 
yet but a few miles distant from the head quarters of the 
governor. To this castle his excellency was invited to at- 
tend the feast, which was to be adorned with all the splen- 
dour and magnificence of the Russian noblesse. He ac- 
cepted the invitation; but, after he had done so, was visited 
by certain doubts as to the sincerity of his host, notwith- 
standing the complete oblivion to which a period of twenty 
years had apparently consigned the resentment of the 
count. He took the precaution, therefore, to order a body 
of dragoons, twenty of whom should be provided with stir- 
rup-leathers or leather thongs, to follow him privately, and 
when the elock should strike nine, to close around the cas- 
tle, while the subaltern officer in command proceeded to 
report himself to him, wherever he might be. To this 
officer the orders were strict. No matter when, how, or 
about what, the governor might be engaged when the clock 


to receive his commands. Giving these orders, the governor 
repaired to the fele. He was received with great polite- 
ness, and greeted with every demonstration of respect. 
The halls were decked with oriental magnificence. Bar- 
baric pearl and gold were literally showered upon the 
splendid draperies of the ample halls, and the dresses of 
the ladies glittered with jewelry. Rich music, formed by 
a concert of horns—on which each performer is taught to 
sound only a single note, so that there must be as many 
performers as there are notes in the gamut, in order to 
play asingle tune, and an immense number to compose a 
band—was pouring forth its inspiring harmony. Plumes 
were nodding, bright eyes were glancing, generous wines 


vity and joy. 
guests, whether ladies or the noblemen, not one was pre- 
sent who was not connected by blood or marriage with the 
lord of the castle. He gave himself up to the fascinations 
of the scene, however ; enjoyed the splendid arrangements; 
suffered himself to be led from the grand saloon to the li- 
brary; from the library to the picture hall; from the pic- 
tures to the cabinet of genius, through the variety of apart- 
ments which had been prepared for the gratification of a 
refined and luxurious taste, until, at length, he observed, 
that of those who had attended him there were only six 
who remained, all the nearest blood-relations to the count. 


His ease of manner continued, and he moved forward with 
them toward the cabinet of minerals, when, as he was pass- 
ing through a smaller apartment, the doors were suddenly 
shut agd fastened, and himself seized and ‘bound at once, 
without the slightest notice of the intention. His doubt 
then became a very unsatisfactory certainty. The count 
now proclaimed his hatred, reminded him of their ancient 
quarrel, and proceeded, with the assistance of his kinsmen, 
to inflict a severe flagellation. d 

After gratifying their malignity with this infliction, the 
count and his kinsmen directed their guest to return to the 
dancing-room, and display his disgrace to the company by 
dancing till supper time. The governor, who had not from 
the first betrayed the slightest expression of suffering, walk- 
ed with a firm step, and a manner not the least confused, to 
the ball-room, and, accosting one of the ladies, desired the 
honour of her hand forthe dance. The lady only laughed 
in his face. He tried another—and another—with the same 
success, - The shrill voice of female derision, and the 
sneers, and jests, and ridicule of the gentlemen, were heard 
throughout the apartment, “ coward and cowskio,” and a 
variety of other juxtapositions, were bandied about with 
great alacrity. Still the composure of the high-bred governor 
was imperturbable. He had now asked the hand of every 
lady in the room but one, whom he had purposely omitted 
till the last, for she was the loveliest of them all, and had a 
sweet and compassionate expression of countenance, and 
did not join in the general laugh, and looked as if she could 
not have the heart to wound the feelings of a slave. To this 
lady he now advanced, and begged that she would honour 
him so much as to be his partner in the merry ring. She 





when, as his features were beginning, for the first time, to 
assume an appearance of anxiety, the clock struck nine. 
He listened a moment—he heard nothing—his features 
grew darker—he listened again, and the heavy tramp ofa 
dragoon’s footsteps greeted his ear. Presently, in marched 
the fierce and whiskered subaltern; taking his way straight 
through the bevy of ladies and gay noblemen, who shrunk 
from him in breathless stillness, he proceeded to his master, 
and making his military salute, awaited his orders. Now, 
for the first time, the governor’s manner changed entirely. 
His shout rang loud and free—“ Let no one leave the cas- 
tle—guard every gate. Let twenty dragoons advance with 
their weapons to this room.” Then turning to the lady 
who had consented to dance with him, he committed her to 
the charge of an officer, to be led to her carriage, and sent 
home with the greatest respect. For the reat of the com- 
pany, they were in a sad predicament. . The count and his 
male companions were seized by the dragoons, and flogged 
severely with the stirrup-leathers. After undergoing this 
discipline, all the ladies and gentlemen were compelled to 
dance till supper time, for the gratification of the governor, | 
who had already been exhorted by them to go through the 
same exercise for their own particular amusement. When 
the dance was done, the governor departed, telling the 
company that be hoped they were satisfied with their en- 





struck nine, the officer must be in his presence, and ready 














tertainment. 


were sparkling, every thing was in accordance with festi- |. 
Still the governor observed, that, of all the! 


consented, and he had just led her to commence the waltz, | 
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TALES OF OUR VILLAGE. 





FANNY’S FAIRINGS. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


Auappy boy was Thomas Stokes, of Upton Lea, last May 
morning: he was to go té B— fair, with his eldest brother 
| William, and his cousin Fanny, and he never closed his 
eyes all night for thinking of the pleasure he should enjoy 
on the morrow. Thomas, “ for shortness called” Tom, was 
alively, merry boy, of nine years old, rising ten, as the 
horse-dealers say, and had never been at a fair in his life; 
so that his sleeplessness, as well as the frequent soliloquies 
of triumphant ‘ho! ho!”—his usual exclamation when 
highly pleased—and the perpetual course of broad smiles, 
in which his delight had been vented for a week before, 
| Were nothing remarkable. His companions were as wake- 
ful and bappy as himself. Now that might be accounted 
for in his cousin's case, since it was also her first fair; for 
Fanny, a pretty dark-eyed lass ofeighteen, was a Londoner, 
and, till she arrived that winter on a visit to her aunt, had 
| never been out of the sound of Bow bell; but why William, 
a young fellow of one-and-twenty, to whom fairs were so 
familiar, why he should lose his sleep on the occasion, is less 
easy to discover—perhaps from sympathy. Through Tom’s 
impatience, the party were early astir ; indeed, he had roused 
the whole house long before daybreak ; and betimes in the 
forenoon they set forth on their progress; Tom, in a state 
of spirits that caused him to say “Ho! ho!” every mi- 
nute, and much endangered the new hat that he was toss- 
ing in the air; William and Fanny, with a more concen- 
trated and a far quieter joy. One should not see a finer 
young*couple : he, decked in his Sunday attire, tall, sturdy, 
and muscular, with a fine open countenance, and an air of 
rustic gallantry that became him well; she, pretty and mo- 
dest, with a look of gentility about her plain dark gown 
and cottage bonnet, and the little straw basket that she 
carried in her hand, which, even more than her ignorance 
of tree, and bird, and leaf, and flower, proclaimed her town 
breeding ; although that ignorance was such, that Tom de- 
clared that on her first arrival at Upton Lea, she did not 
know an oak from an elm, or a sparrow from a blackbird. 
Tom himself had yet to learn poor Fanny’s excuses, how 
much oaks and elms resemble each other in the London 
air, and how very closely in culour, though not in size, a 
city sparrow approaches to a blackbird. 

Their way Icd through pleasant footpaths; every bank 
covered with cowslips and blue-bells, aud overhung with 
the budding hawthorn and the tasselled hazel; now be- 
\|tWeen orchards, whose trees, one flush of blossom, rose 
from amidst beds of daffodils, with their dark waving spear- 
like leaves and golden flowers; now along fields newly 
sown with barley, where the doves and wood-pigeons, pret- 
ty innocent thieves ! were casting a glancing shadow on the 
ground as they flew from furrow to furrow, picking ap the 
freshly planted grain; and now between close lanes peopled 
with nightingales ; until at last they emerged into the gay 
high road, where their little party fell into the flood of peo- 
ple pouring on to the fair, much after the manner in which 
a tributary brooklet is lost in the waters of some mighty 
\| stream. 

A mingled stream in good sooth it was, a most motley 
procession! Country folks in all varieties, from the pink- 
ribboned maiden, the belle of her parish, tripping along so 
merrily, to the sober and Wemure village matron, who 
walked beside her with a slow lagging pace, as if tired al- 
ready ; from the gay Lothario of the hamlet, with his clean 
smock-frock, and his hat on one side, who strutted along, 
ogling the lass in the pink ribbonds, to the “ grave and re- 
verend signor,” the patriarch of the peasantry, with his 
straight white hair and his well-preserved wedding suit, 
who hobbled stoopingly on, charged with two great grand- 
children—a sprightly girl of six lugriog him forward, a 
lampish boy of three dragging him back. Children were 
there of all conditions, from “ mamma’s darlings,” in the 
coronet carriage—the little lords and ladies, to whom a fair 
was, as yet, only a “ word of power”—down to the brown 
gipsy urchins strapped on their mother’s back, to whom it 
was a familiar sight—no end to the children! no end to the 
grown people! no end to the vehicles! Carts crammed as 
fall as they could be stowed; gigs with one, two, three and 
four inside passengers; wegons laden with men instead of 
corn; droves of pigs; flocks of sheep; herds of cattle; 
strings of horses; with thejr severd) drovers, and drivers 
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ere rr 


of all kinds and countries—English, Irish, Welch, and 
Scotch—all bound to the fair, Here an Italian boy with 
his tray ofimages ; there a Savoyard with her hurdy-gurdy ; 
and lastly, struggling through the midat of the throng, that 
painfal minister of pleasure, an itinerant showman, with | 
his box of puppets and his tawdry wife, pushing, and toil- 
ing, aod straining every nerve for fear of being too late. 
No end to the people! no end to the din! The turnpike- 
man opened his gate and shot his ears in despairing resig- 
uation, Never was known so full.a May-fair. 

Aod amongst the thousands assembled in the market- 
place et B——, it would have been difficult to find a hap- 
pier group than our young cousins. Tom, to be sure, had 
been conscious of a little neglect on the part of his compa- 
nions. The lectures on omithology, with which, chemin 
frisant, he bad thought fit to favour Fanny—children do 
dearly love to teach grown people, and all country boys 
ate learned in birds—had been rather thrown away on that 
fair damsel. William and she had walked arm-in-ar; | 
aad when he tried to join them on one side, he found him- 
self cast offend when on the other, let go. Poor Tom 
was, evidently, de trop in the party. However, he bore, 
the affront like a philosopher, and soon forgot his griev- 
ances in the solid luxuries of tarts and gingerbread ; in the 
pleasant basiness of purchasing and receiving petty pre- 
sents; in the chatter, the bustle, and the merriment of the 
fair. Amidst all his delight, however, he could not but feel 
alittle curiosity, when William, haying lared him toa stall, 
tnd Gxed him there in the interesting occupation of select- 
ing a cricket-ball, persuaded Fanny to go under his escort | 


her companion ample employment in placing her on a bank, 
soothing her fears, and railing at the misconduct of the 
horse-people. As the cavalcade disappeared, the fair dam- 
sel recovered her spirits, and began to inquire for her bas- 
ket, which she had dropped in her terror, and for Tom, who 
was also missing. They were not far to seek. Perched 
in the opposite hedge, sat Master Tom, in the very act of 
satisfying his curiosity by examining ber basket, smiling 
and ho! ho!-ing with all his might. Parcel after parcel 
did be extract and unfold: first a roll of white satin rib- 
bon— ho! ho!”—then a pair of white cambric gloves— 
“ho! ho!" again; then a rich-looking, dark-coloured, 
small plam-cake, nicely frosted with white sugar—“ ho! 
ho! Miss Fanny !’—last of all a plain gold ring, wrapped 





more shouted the boy, twirling the wedding-ring on his own 
finger, the fourth of the left hand—“‘so these are Fanny’s 
firings! Ho! ho!—ho! bo!” 











THE REPOSITORY. 





ABBOTSFORD, 
THE RESIDENCE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


“ Steppine westward,” as Wordsworth says, ' from the 
hall, you find yourself in a narrow, low, arched room, which 
runs quite. across the house, having a blazoued window 
again at either extremity, and filled all over with smaller 
pieces of armour and weapons, such as swords, fire-locks, 
spears, arrows, darts, daggers, &c. Here are the pieces 


tomske some private purchases at the neighbouring shops. esteemed most precious by reason of their histories respec- 


‘Tom's attention to his own important bargain was sadly tively 


distracted by watching his companions as they proceeded 
from the linen-draper’s to the jeweller’s, and from the jew- 
dler’s to the pastry-cook’s ; looking, the whilst, the one 
proud and happy, the other shy and ashamed. Tom could 
not tell what to make of it, and chose, in his perplexity, the 
very worst ball that was offered to him; but us he had seen 
theit several parcels snugly deposited in the straw basket, | 
besummoned courage to ask, point blank, what it contain- |; 
ed; at which question Fanny blushed, and William laugh- 
ed; and on a repetition of the inquiry, answered, with an 
arch smile, “Fanny's fairings."" Now, as Fanoy had be- 
fore purchased toys, and cakes, and such like trifles, for the | 
whole family, this reply, and the air with which it was de- | 
livered, served rather to stimulate than to repress the vague 
suspicions that were floating in the boy’s brain. A crowd, | 
howerer, it no place for impertinent curiosity. Loneliness 
aod ennui are necessary to the growth of that weed. ir! 
there had been a fair in Bluebeard’s castle, his wives would 
have kept their heads on theirs shoulders; the blue cham- 
ber and the diamond key would have tempted in vain. So 
Tom betook himself to the enjoyment of the scene before 
him, applying himself the more earnestly to the business | 
of pleasure, as they were to return to Upton Len at four 
o'clock. 

Four o'clock arrived, and found our hero, Thomas 
Stokes, stil uotired of stuffing and staring. He had eaten 
more cakes, oranges, and gingerbread, than the gentlest 
teader would deem credible ; and he had seen well nigh all | 
‘he sights of the fair; the tall man, and the sbort woman, | 
and the calf with two heads; had attended the in-door 


I saw, among the rest, Rob Roy’s gun, with his 
initials, R. M. C., Robert Macgregor Campbell, engraven 
upon it; the blunderbuss of Hofer, a present to Sir Walter 
from his friend Sir Humphrey Davy; a most magnificent 
sword, as magnificently mounted, the gift of Charles the 
First to the great Montrose, and having the arms of Prince 


Henry worked on the hilt; the hunting bottle of bonnie 


King Jamie; Bonaparte’s pistols—found in his carriage at 
Waterloo, I believe—cum mullis aliis. I should have men- 
tioned that stag-horns and bulls’ horns—the petrified relics 
ofthe old mountain monster, I mean—and s0 forth, are 
suspended in great abundance above all the doorways of, 
these armories; and that, in one corner—a dark one, as it 
ought to be—there is a complete assortment of the old Scot- 
|tish instruments of torture, not forgetting the very thumbi- 
kens under which Cardinal Carstairs did not flinch, and 
the more terrific iron crown of Wiseheart the martyr, being 
a sort of barred head-piece, screwed on the victim at the 
stake, to prevent him from crying sloud in his agovy. 

Beyond tho smaller, or rather, I should say, the narrower 
armory, lies the dining-parlour proper; however, and 
though there is nothing Udolphoish here, yet I cam well be- 
lieve that, when lighted up andthe curtains drawn at night, 
the place may give no bad notion of the private snucgery 
of some lofty lord abbot of the time of the Canterbury Tales. 
The room is a very handsome one, with a low and a very 


bow window, and the dais elevated more majorum ; the or- 
naments of the roof, niches for lamps, &c. In short, all the 
minor details are, I believe, fac similes after Melroso. 





torsemanship, and the out-door play; the dancing dogs 
ind two raree shows; and lastly, had visited and admired | 
the wonders of the meuagerie, scraped acquaintance with ; 
a bole legion of parrots and monkeys, poked up a boa-j, 
constrictor, patted alioness, and had the honour of present- ‘| 
ng his Dlunderbuss to the elephant, although he was not | 
uch inclined to boast of this exploit, haviog been so fright- | 
fed at his own, temerity as to run away out of the booth | 
lelore the sagncions hut deliberate quadraped bad found | 
Sime to fire, : 
on & whit tired was Tom. He could bave wished the 
a ie aweek. Nevertheless, he obeyed his brother's 
- ee and the litdle party set out on their returp, the 
ee T Opes again linked arm-in-arm, and apparently 
“rgetting that the world contained any buman being ex- 
“pt theic own two selves. Poor Tom tradged after, be- 
nae to feel, in the absence of other excitement, a severe 
a pee Se bis undefined curiosity respecting Fanny's fair- 
Te ‘ tires William and Fanny, and after trudged 
ee ie ee of unruly horses passing rapidly by, 
aie whole group into confusion; no one was burt, 
‘he pretty Londoner was so much alarmed as to afford 


with pictures, of which the most remarkable are—the par- 
liamentary general, Lord Essex, a full length on horseback; 


\the Duke of Monmouth, by Lely; a capital Hogarth, by 
himself; Prior and Gay, both by Jervas; and the bead of|iand bearing the inscription, “Given by George Gordon, 


Mary Queen of Scots, in a charger, painted by Amias Can- 
rood the. day after the decapitation at Fotheringay, and 
sent some years ago as a present to Sir Walter, from a Prus- 
sian nobleman, in whose family it had been for more than 
two centuries, It is a most deathlike performance, and the 
countenance answers well enough to the coins of the unfor- 
tunate beauty, though not at all to any of the portraits I 
have happened to see. [ believe there is uo doubt as to the 
authenticity of this most curious picture. Among various 
family pictures, I noticed particularly Sir Walter’s great- 
grandfather, the old cavalier mentioned in one of the epis- 
des in Marmion, who let his beard grow after the execution 
of Charles the First, and who here appears, accordingly, 
with a most venerable appendage of silver whiteness, reach- 
ing even unto his girdle. 

A narrow passage leads to a charming breakfast-room, 
which looks to the Tweed on one side, and towards Yarrow 
and Ettrick, famed in song, om the other: a cheerful room, 











in three papers, silver, white, and brown—“ ho, ho!” once | 


richly carved roof of dark oak again; a huge projecting) 


The walls are hung in crimson, but almost entirely covered | 


fitted ap with novels, romances, and poetry, I could per- 
ceive at ope end; and the other walls covered thick and 
thicker with a most valuable and beautiful collection of 
water-colour drawings, chiefly by Turner, and Thompson 
of Duddingstone—the designs, in short, for the magnificent 
work entitled, “‘ Provincial Antiquities of Scotland.” There 
is one very grand oil-painting over the chimuey-piece, Fast- 
castle, by Thompson, alias, the Wolf's Crag of the Bride 
of Lammermoor, one of the most majestic and melancholy 
sea-pieces I ever saw; and some large black-and-white 
drawings of the vision of Don Roderick, by Sir James 
Steuart, of Allanbank—-whose illustrations of Marmion and 
Mazeppa you have seen or heard of—ere at one end of the 
paclour The room is crammed with queer cabinets and 
boxes, and ina niche there is a bust of old Henry Macken- 
zie, by Joseph, of Edinburgh. Returning towards the ar- 
moury, you have, on one side of a most religious-looking 
corridor, a small green-house, with a fountain playing be- 
fore it—the very fountain that, in days of yore, graced the 
cross of Edinburgh, and used to flow with claret at the 
coronation of the Stoarts—a pretty design, and a standing 
monument of the barbarity of modern innovation. From 
the small armoury you pass, as I said before, into the draw- 
ing-room, a large, lofty, and splendid salon, with antique 
ebony furniture and crimson silk hangings, cabinets, chine, 
and mirrors quantum suff. and some portraits; among the 
rest, glorious John Dryden, by Sir Peter Lely, with his 
gray hairs floating about in a most picturesque style, eyes 
full of wildness, representing the old bard, 1 take it, in one 
of those “tremulous moods,” in which we have it on record 
he appeared, when interrupted in the midst of his Alexan- 
der’s Feast. From this you pass into the largest of all the 
apartments, the library, which, I must say, is really anoble 
room. It is an oblong of some fifty feet by thirty, with a 
projection in the centre, opposite the fire-place, terminating 
in a grand bow window, fitted up with books also, and in 
fact constituting a sort of chapel to the church. The roof 
is of carved oak again—a very rich pattern—I believe 
chiefly a la Roslin; and the book-cases, which are also of 
richly carved oak, reach high up the walls all round, The 
collection amounts, in this room, to some fifteen or twenty 
thousand volumes, arranged according to their subjects: 
| British history and antiquities filling the whole of the first 
wall; English poetry and drama, classics and miscellenies, 
one end; foreign literature, chiefly French and German, 
| the other. The cases on the side opposite the fire are wired 

and locked, as containing articles very precious and very 
portable. One consists entirely of books and manuscripts 
relating to the insurrections of 1716 and 1745; and ano- 
‘\ther—within the recess of the bow window—of treatises 
de re magica; both of these being, I am told, and can well 
| believe, in their ways, collections of the rarest curiosity. 
My cicerone pointed out, in one corner, a magnificent set 
of Mountfaucon, ten volumes folio, bound io scarlet, and 
|| stamped with the royal arms, the gift of hia present majesty. 
There are few living authors of whose works presentation 
copies are not to be found here. My friend showed me in- 
|| sexiptions of that sort in, I believe, every European dialect 
extant. The books are all in prime condition, and bindings 
that would satisfy Mr. Dibdin. The only picture is Sir 
Walter's eldest son, in hussar upiform, and holding his 
horse, by Allan, of Edinburgh, a noble portrait, over the 
| fire-place ; and the only bust is that of Shakspeare, from 
|Ithe Avon monument, in a small niche in the centre of the 
east side. Ona rich atand of porphyry, in one corner, re- 
" poses a tall silver urn, filled with bones from the Pireus, 


{ 





Lord Byron, to Sir Walter Scott, Baronet.” It contained 
|\the letter which accompanied the gift till lately : it has dis- 
|| Appeared ; no one guesses who took it, but whoever he was, 
as my guide observed, he must have been a thief for thiev- 
ing’s sake truly, as he durst nv more exhibit his autograph 
than tip himself a bare bodkin. Sad, infamous tourist, 
indeed! Although I'saw abundance of comfortable-looking 
desks and arm-chairs, yet this room seemed rather too large 
{aud fine for work, and I found accordingly, after passing 
(a double pair of doors, that there was a sanctum within and 
|| beyond this library. And here, you may believe, was not 
to me the least interesting, though by no means the most 
splendid, part of the suite. 

|| The lion’s own den proper, then, is a room of about five 
jand twenty feet sqaare by twenty feet high, containing of 
what is properly called farniture, nothing but a small writ- 
ing table in the centre, a,plain arm-chair covered wit! 
black leather—ai/ very comfortableone though, for I tric 
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it—and a single c! besides, plain symptoms that th \ 
no place for company. On either side of the fire-place | 
there are shelves filled with duodécimos and books of re-! 


ference, chiefly, of course, folios; but, except these, there! the legitimate complexion for a lawyer. 


are no books, save the contents of a light gallery which 
runs round three sides of the room, and is reached by al 
hanging stair of carved oak in one corner. You have been/! 
both at the Elisee Bourbon and Malmaison, and remember | 
the library at one or other of those places, I forget which; 
this gallery is much in the same style. There are only two 
Portraits, an original of the beautiful and melancholy head | 
of Claverhouse, and a small full length of Rob Roy. Va-' 
rious little antique cabinets stand round about, each having 
8 bust on it; Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims are on the 
mantel-piece ; and in one corner I saw a collection of really! 
‘useful weapons, those of the forestcraft, to wit—axcs and’ 
bills, and so forth, of every calibre. There is only one win- 
dow, pierced in a very thick wall, so that the place is ra- 
ther sombre; the light tracery work of the gallery over- 
head harmonizes with the books well. Itisa very comfort-, 
able-looking room, and very unlike any other I ever was 
in. I should not forget some highland claymorcs, cluster- 
od round a target over the Canterbury people, nora writing- |! 
box of carved wood, lined with crimson velvet, and furnish-! 
ed with silver-plate of right venerable aspect, which looked | 
as if it might have been the implement of old Chaucer him- 
self, but which, from the arms on the lid, must have be- 
longed to some Italian prince of the days of Leo the Mag. | 
nificent, at the furthest. 

The view of the Tweed from all the principal apartments | 
is beautiful. You look out from among howers, over al 
lawn of sweet turf, upon the clearest of all streams, fringed! 
with the wildest of birch woods, and backed with the green || 
hills of Ettrick forest. The rest you must imagine. Alto- 
gether, the place destined to receive so many pilgrimage: 
contains within itself beauties not unworthy of its associ 
tions, Few poets ever inhabited such a place; none, ere | 
now, ever created one. It is the realization of dreams: 
some Frenchman called it, it is said, “a romance in stone 
and lime.” 


rn | 
THE HUMOURIST. 
eee | 
TOO HANDSOME FOR ANY THING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF PELHAM. 
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Mr. Ferpivaxp Fitzroy was a model of perfection. |) 


Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was an only son. He was such an 
amazing favourite with both his parents that they resolved | 
to ruin him; accordingly, he was exceedingly spoiled, never 
annoyed by the sight of a book, and had as much plum- | 
cake as he could cat. Happy would it have been for Mr.! 
Ferdinand Fitzroy could he always have eaten plum-cake, | 
and remained a child. “ Never,” says the Greck tragedi- | 
an, “reckon a mortal happy till you have witnessed his | 
end.” A most beautiful creature was Mr. Ferdinand Fitz. 
roy! Such eyes—such hair—such tecth—such a figure—' 
such manners, too—and such an irresistible way of tying! 
his neckcloth! When he was about sixteen, a crabbed old! 
uncle represented to his Parents the propriety of teaching, 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy to read and write. Though -not | 
without some difficulty, he convinced them—for he was ex-, 
ceedingly rich, and riches in an uncle are wonderful argu- | 
ments respecting the nurture of @ nephew whose parents || 
have nothing to leave him. So our hero was sent to school. 
He was naturally—I am not joking now— very sharp, de-| 
ver boy ; and he came on surprisingly in his learning. The 
schoolmaster’s wife liked handsome children, 
“ What a genius will Master Ferdinand Fitzroy be, 
take pains with him !” said she to her husband, 
“Pooh, my dear, it is of no use to take pains with Aim.’ 
“And why, love ?” 
“ Because he is a great deal too handsome e 
scholar.” 


if you: 


i 
ver to be a; 


“ And that’s true enough, my dear!” said the schoolmas- || 


ter’s wife. 
So, because he was too handsome to be a scholar, Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy remained the lag of the fourth form! 
They took our hero from school. 
“What profession shall he follow?” said his mother, 





| ——— regiment of dragoons. 


*said the colonel’s relations. 


|| crabbed old uncle ! 





itzroy w: His lordship was a little, 
| rough-faced, beetle-browed, hard-featured man, who thought 
beauty and idleness the same thing—and a parchment skin 


“ Send him to the bar!” said he, “no, no, that will never 


to become a lawyer.” 
“And that’s true enough, my lord !” said the mother. 
So they bought Mr. Ferdinand Fitsro 


Things are not learned by inspiration. Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy had never ridden at school, except when he was 


at him. 

“He is a dunce!” said Cornet Horsephiz, who was very 
ugly. 

ea horrid puppy!” said Lieutenant St. Squintem, who 
was still uglier, 

“If he does not ride better, he will disgrace the regi- 
ment!” said Captain Rivalhate, who was very good-looking. 
“If he does not ride better, we will cut him !"” said Colo- 
nel Everdrill, who was a wonderful martinet. “I say, Mr. 
Bumpemwell”—to the riding-master—* make that young- 
ster ride less like a miller’s sack.” 

“Pooh, sir, he will never ride better.” 

“ And why will he not?” 

“ Bless you, colonel, he is a great deal too handsome for 
acavalry officer!” 

“ True!” said Cornet Horsephiz. 

“Very true!” said Lieutenant St, Squintem. 

“We must cut him !”’ said the colonel. 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly‘cut. 

Our hero was a youth of susceptibility—be quitted the 
—— regiment, and challenged the colonel. The colonel 
was killed! 

“ What a terrible blackguard is Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy!” 


“Very true!” said the world. . 
The parents were in despair !—They were not rich ; but 
our hero was an only son, and they sponged hard upon the 


“ He is very clever,” said they both, “and may do yet.” 

So they borrowed some thousands from the uncle, and 
bought his beautiful nephew a seat in parliament, 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was ambitious, and desirous of| 
retrieving his character. He fagged like a dragon—con- 
ned pamphlets and reviews—got Ricardo by heart—and 
niade notes on the English constitution, 

He rose to speak, 

“What a handsome fellow!” whispered one member. 
“Ah, a coxcomb!” said another. 

“ Never do for a speaker!” said a third, very audibly. 
And the gentlemen on the opposite benches sneered and 
heared !—Impudence is only indigenous in Milesia, and an | 
orator is not made in a day. Discouraged by his recep- 
tion, Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew a little embarrassed, 

“Told you so!” said one of his neighbours. 

“Fairly broke down!” said another. 

“Too fond of his hair to have any thing in his head,” 
said a third, who was considered a wit. 

‘Hear, hear!” cried the gentlemen on the opposite | 
benches. 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy sat down—he had not shone; but, | 
in justice, he had not failed. Many a first-rate speaker had | 
begun worse; and many a county member had been de- 
clared a pheenix of promise upon half his merit. 

“Not so,” thought the heroes of corn laws. 

“Your Adonises never make orators!” said a crack 
speaker with a wry face. 

“Nor men of business either,” added the chairman ofa 
committee, with a face like a kangaroo’s. 

“Poor devil!” said the civilest of the set. “He's aj 
deuced deal too handsome for a speaker! By Jove; he is| 


|him down !"” 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly coughed 
down. 

Our hero was now seven or eight and twenty, handsomer 
than ever, and the adoration of all the young ladies at 


! 
i 
Almack’s. 

















“My first cousin is the lord chancellor,” said his father, 
“let him go to the bar.” 


The lord chancellor dined there that day. Mr, Ferdinand 


“We have nothing to leave you,” said the parents, who 
had long spent their fortane, and now lived on the crodit 


, of having once enjoyed it.—* You are the handsomest man/j 


do !—Send him into the army; he is much too handsome | 


y @ cornetcy in the | 


hoisted; he’was, therefore, a very indifferent horseman ; | 
they sent him to the riding-school, and every body laughed | 


going to speak again—this will never do; we must cough '! 








“Twill,” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was a charming young lady, 
with a hare-lip and six thousand ayear. To Miss Helen 
Convolvulus then our hero paid his addresses, 

Heavens! what an uproar her relations made aboot the 
matter, 

“Easy to see his intentions,” said one: “a handsome 
fortune-bunter, who wants to make the best of his person!” 

“Handsome is that handsome does,” says another; “he 
was turned out of the army, and murdered his colonel.” 

“Never marry a beauty,” said a third; “he can admire 
none but himself.” : 

“Will have so many admirers,” said a fourth. 

“Make you perpetually jealous,” said a fifth. 

“3pend your fortune,” i 

“ And break your heart, 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was prudent and wary. She 
saw a great deal of justice in what was said; and was suf. 
ficiently contented with liberty and six thousand a-year, 
} not to be highly impatient for a husband; but our heroine 
|bad no aversion to a lover, especially to so handsome a 
lover as Mr, Ferdmand Fitzroy.- Accordingly she neither 
accepted nor discarded him; but kept him on hope, and 
suffered him to get into debt with his tailor and his coach- 
maker, on the strength of becoming Mr. Fitzroy Con- 
volvulus. 

Time went on, and excuses and delays were easily found ; 
| however, our hero was Sanguine, and so were his parents. 
A breakfast at Chiswick and a putrid fever carried off the 
latter, within one week of each other; but not till they had 
blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and rejoiced that they had 
left him so well provided for. 

Now, then, our hero depended solely upon the crabbed 
old uncle and Miss Helen Convolvulus:—the former, though 
@ baronet and a satirist, was a banker and a man of busi- 
ness—he looked very distastefully at the Hyperiun curls 
and white teeth of Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 

“If Tmake you my heir,” said he, “f expect you will 
continue the bank.” 

“Certainly, sir!” said the nephew. 

“Humph!” grunted the uncle, ‘a pretty fellow fora 
banker!” : 

Debtors grew pressing to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss Helen Con- 
volvulus, 

“Itis a dangerous thing,” said she, timidly, “to marry 
& man 60 admired—will you always be faithful?” 

“By heaven!” cried the lover— 

“Heigho!” sighed Miss Helen Convolvulus, and Lord 
Rufus Pumilion entering, the conversation was changed. 

But the day of the marriage was fixed; and Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Fitzroy bought a new curricle. By Apollo, how hand- 
some he looked in it! A month before the wedding-day the 
uncle died. Miss Helen Convolvulus was quite tender in 
her condolences. 

“Cheer up, my Ferdinand,” said she; 
if have discarded Lord Rufus Pumilion.” 

“ Adorable condescension !” cried our hero; “but Lord 
Rufus Pumilion is only four fect two, and has hair likea 
peony.” 

“All men are not so handsome as Mr. Ferdinand Fitz- 
roy!” was the reply. 

Away goes our hero, 
uncle’s will. - 

“TI leave,” said the testator—who, I have before said, 
was a bit of a satirist—“ my share of the bank, and the 
whole of my fortune, legacies excepted, to”—here Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy wiped his beautiful eyes with a cambric 
handkerchief, exquisitely brode—* my friend, John Spriggs, 
an industrious, pains-taking youth, who will do credit to 
the bank, 1 did once intend to have made my nephew 
Ferdinand my heir ; ‘but so curling a head can have no ta- 
lent for accounts, 1 want my successor to be a man of 
business, not beauty ; and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy is a great 
deal too handsome for a banker; his good looks will, no 
doubt, win him any heiress in town. Meanwhile, I leave 
him, to buy a dressing-case, a thousand Pounds.” 

“A thousand devils !” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, bang- 
ing out of the room. 

He flew to his mistress. She was not athome. “Lies,” 
says the Italian proverb, “have short legs;” but truths, it 
they are unpleasant, have terribly long ones! The next 
day Mr. Ferdinand-Fitzroy received a most obliging note. 





i 





“for your sake, 


to be present at the opening of his 


i 




















tin London; you must marry an heiress,” 


1 0f dismissal, 
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vulus, in conclusion—“ but my friends are right; ‘you are | 
rucb too handsome for a husband!” : 
And the week after, Miss Helen Convolvulus becam | 
Lady Rafus Pumnihon. " 
“Alas! sir,” said the bailiff, as, a day or two after the 
dissolution of parliament, he was joggiag along with Mr. 





“[ wish you every happiness,” said Miss Helen Convol- 


GOLDSMITH AND ROUBILLIAC, 





Goldsmith thought at one time he could play the fluteas well 
88 most men ; and at other timcs, as well as any man living: | 
but in truth he understood sot a character in which music 
is written, and played on that instrument, as many others 
do, merely by ear. Roubilliac, the sculptor, a merry fellow, 
once heard him play, and minding to pat a trick upon him, |; 


231 





|it was the bell for the money. ‘No,’ said Mr. H. pointing 
to the girl, ‘there is the belle for the money,’”” 

“A couple of gentlemen left Baltimore to fight a duel. 
There was considerable anxiety to know the event, which 
proved fatal to one of the parties. Mr. Ht. who had heard 
the news, was passing a group who were hazarding conjec- 
! tures about the probable termination of the affair. ‘Gen- 


Ferdinand Fitzroy in a hackney coach, bound to the King’s i pretended to be charmed with hia performance, as also that{| “emen,’ said he, ‘the thing now admits of no doubt—but is 


Bench—“ Alas! sir, what a pity it is to take so handsome! i. himself was skilled in the art, and entreated him ¢o re- 
peat the air, that he might write it down. Goldsmith rea- 
dily consenting, Roubilliac called for paper and scored 
thereon a few five-line staves, which having done, Gold- 
smith proceeded to play, and Roubilliac to write; but his 
writing was only such random notes on the lines and spaces 
as any one might set down wito had ever inspected a page|, 
When they had both done, Roubilliac showed 
I mineral spa is generally believed to be the St. Ronan’s! the paper to Goldsmith, who looked over it with sceming|! 


Well of the northern magician. The village is delightfully | great attention, said it was very correct, and that if he had 
! not seen him do it, he never could have believed his friend 


a gentleman to prison !"" 





PAVER PEAT. 

The clerical worthy distinguished far and wide by the) 
abore literary coznomen, was, not long ago, the spiritual 1 
director of a small parish, a spot now much: resorted to as 
awatering-place by the natives of the “ Modern Athens.’"): 





situated on the banks of the Tweed, where its waters are 
jeined by the river Quair. The surrounding scenery is beav- 
lifully picturesque, the fine mansion of the Earl of Traquair 
forming @ prominent feature in the landscape. The parish 
thurch is a curious old structure; but not such a curiosity 
4 its former worthy occupant, kaown by the name of Paper |! 
Peat. The origin of his being complimented for life with 
the above facetious title, is attributed to a certain unlucky 
sermon he preached many years ago. His gude folk held 
in most orthodox abhorrence all read discourses, aud even 
twddered at the idca of notes, however brief. They con- 
swered this practice as a manifest proof of the incapacity 
of the minister; and if he really happened to be an able 
tun, it was viewed by them as an unpardonable aggrava- 
ton, since, by gluing his optics on a few scraps of paper, 
be lameutably and sinfully fettered his gifts and graces, |; 
and \eht no door open for the inpouring of the spirit. The!) 
Go0d pastor well knew the extreme dislike his hearers had 
(othe weary bits of paper; but being plagued with a trea- 
cherous memory, he was obliged to have recourse to them. 
Inorder, however, to elude as much as possible the vigilant 
¢y65 of the congregation, he made use of sundry half-sheets 
of paper, headed, firstly, secondly, thirdly, and so on to the 
final scrap, containing uses of lerror, or encouragement, ac- 
cording as the thunders of Mount Sinai, or the blessings 
of Mount Zion, happened to predominate in the discourse. 
‘These important slips of paper were deposited on the left 
page of the Bible; and when he had exhausted one, he, in 
atruly legerdemain style, slid it over to the right page. 
But, alas! cunning as the poor minister thought himself, 
be was one fatal day doomed to essay the pangs of com- 
plete exposure and lasting mortification; He had got as 
fat as thirdly, when, lot the indispensable scrap had 
vanished, as if by the ageocy of the foul fiend himself. In| 
‘state of unspeakable confusion, be thus went on: “Third- 
'y, my beloved brethren”—a long and awful pause, wound 
up by an emphatic hem, or rather gtoxn—“I say, my be- 
bored brethren, thirdly—hem, hem. We come now, my 


of music, 


capable of writing music after him. 


ELEGANT COMPLIMENT. 


dark morning, | won’t rise to-day.” 





. REPARTEE. 


16 the footman, “My compliments to her grace. 


pounds he owes me.” 


Lockbart's Coll.! 


Mn Henry Erskine being one day in London, in com- 
| pany with the duchess of Gordon, asked her, “ Are we never 1 could be great unless he rose from his bed two hours earlier 
| again to enjoy the honour and pleasure of your grace’s 
| society at Edinburgh?” “Oh,” said she, “Edinburgh is! tised himself, bowever warmly or sincerely he may have 
, 8 vile dull place, I hate it.” “Madam,” fteplied the gal- 
lant barrister, “the sun might as well say, this isa vile 


The duke of Marlborough drove up to the door of his 
| grace of St, Alban’s, at Brighton, the other day, und said 
I bave 
called to pay my respects.” “Tell the fellow,” bellowed 
out the duchess, “I’d rather he'd pay the one thousand} 


Coleman being once asked if he knew Theodore Hook, 
answered, “Ob, yes: Hook and Eye are old associates.” 


ren |! 


reduced to a dead certainty.’ ” an . 
“Ina company which Mr. H. was enlivening by his wit, 
was a gentleman whose ruling passion was hunting, and 
whose conversation among the young men, who were hia 
chief companions, turned generaly on gins, pointers, and 
‘all that sort of thing.’ When he left the room, the judge 
observed—! The whole of that fellow’s business in this world 
Appears to be to teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
Cobbett's directionste young men who wish to accomplish 
much.—“ Be saber—be abstinent—rise at four in the morn- 
ing..and retire to bed at eight im the evening.” The last 
advice he insists on more than the first. This singular 
man atserts that the best articles he ever composed were 
written before ten in the morning. He denies that the 
| !amp ever shines auspiciously on literary efforts. It wasa 
favourite maxim of George Frederick Cooke, that no man 





than his neighbours—a maxim, by-the-by, he seldom prac- 


advocated it. 

Music for the Flute.—Bourne, in Broadway, has jast pub- 
lished a music case, fitted for the pocket, containing a great 
variety of airs for the flute. It is a new thing, very inge- 
niously conceived and neatly executed. Each piece of music 
is on a small coloured card. It is well worth the attention 
of musicians and amateurs, 

Zillah; @ Tale of the Holy City.—The Messrs. Harpers 
have just published a neat edition of this superior work. It 
is by the author of ‘‘ Brambletye House,” the “Tor Hill,” 
“Reuben Apsley,” Sc. It needs no other recommendation. 


A Female Clerk.—We learn, from the Exeter Post, that, 
in the village of Misterton, a woman, named Mary Mund- 
ford, has officiated in church, as clerk and sexton, upwards 
of twenty years, to the great satisfaction of the parishion- 





ers; and this, together with the making of bread-puddings, 
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| for which she has a constant demand in the surrounding 


———— ee ee . 
| country, affords her a comfortable maintenance. 


Judge Hollingsworth —TheWashington Chronicle—an ex- 
cellent weekly paper, published at the seat of governament— 
contains a brief notice of the late Judge Hollingsworth, of | 
Maryland, a gentleman whose lively conversational powers 
rendered him the choice guest of many convivial meetings, 
“ Having had the pleasure of his acquaintance,” says the 
writer, ‘for some time previous to his death, | was enabled 
to collect many of his brilliant sayings and pungent witti- 
cisms, which had been floating about in society. His mind, 
bewever, appeared to be so saturated with information on | 
every subject, that perhaps some diligent person in his] 








dear friends, in she third place—hem, hem, hem”—all the! 
line groping amongst the papers with increasing agitation, | 
tod the perspiration breaking upon his poor oblivious brow 
"agooising drops. The manuscript truant in question had 
lackily fallen over the pulpit, where it was picked up by 
inauld wife, seated, for deafness’ sake, on one of the steps. 
With the aid of her spectacles, she contrived to make out 
the leading word, and forthwith bawled out, to the infinite | 
tiscomtture of the miserable minister, “Dear sir, here's 
"Rirdly lying here!” 





GENUINE LAZINESS. 

A young farmer inspecting his father's concerns in the 
Ume of hay and harvest, found a body of the mowers asleep 
vtea they should have been at work. ‘“ What is this?” 
ied the youth, “ Why, you are so indolent, that I would|, 
sv€ a crown to know which is the most lay among ye.” 
‘Iam be,” cried the one nearest to him, still stretching 
lumself at his ense. «Here then,” said the youth, holding 
oat the money. “Qh, Master George, do take the trouble 
Of pulting it into my pocket for me.” 


CONJUGAL GRATITUDE. 


Frank Hayman was a dull creature. When he baried|} 
is wife, a friend asked why he expended so mach on her 
foceral! Ah, sir,”replied he, “she would have dene as 
mach and more for me with pleasare.”’ . | 














:' for bis facts.’ Many of his repartees might figure to advan- 





, anec-dofage, may, in reference toa few of the bon mots, 
: apply to him what Sheridan said of Dundas, ‘that he was 
indebted to his memory for his jests, and to his imagination 


tage along with the most brilliant ones of Norbury, Rogers, | 
os Parr.” We have only room for the following: 

* Some gentlemen were talking, at the Athenawum; about 
the number of private memoirs lately published; and it was 


Loce and .ils effects—A young lady of respectable con- 


nexions and the pride of her circle, in one of the towns of 
Massachusetts, committed suicide a few days since. 
rose from her bed in the silence of the night and threw her- 
self into a neighbouring pond. The Boston Traveller says, 
it is understood that the ‘‘sad impulse of disappointed 
affection led to this melancholy catastrophe.” 


She 


Anew Comedy.—The late English papers state that Mr. 


Canning left a comedy, in five acts, upon the plan of the 
| Schoo} for Scandal, which is now in the hands of a noble 
family to which he was allied. 


The Original.—Miss Whipple, the editor of anew paper, 


called the Original, published at the village of Pawtucket, 
is said to be a young lady of considerable talents and taste. 
She 
“Will the time ever come"—asks Mr, Noah—“ when the 
press will be managed altogether by the fait sex?” 


very industrious, and writes with ease and facility. 








To-day's Paper.—T ‘his number of the Mirror forcibly re- 


tention. 


observed that the authors of these autobiographies must 
find it a profitable employment. ‘ Ay,’ exclaimed Mr. H., 
‘and one that shows a great deal of courage.’ ‘How so?’ 
“Because they take Care to sell their lives as dearly as pos- 


sible.’” 


“ According to Symmes’ and Reynolds’ theory, there is 
a large opening ateach pole. One of the candidates for 
the Maryland legislature, a few years ago, told the judge 
| he feared that he had little chance of being elected. ‘In 
Mr. Reynolds’ opinion,’ answered he, ‘you are certainly 
mistaken, for be appears firmly persuaded there is still a 
great opening at the polls!'” 

“ An elephant being advertised as newly arrived in some 
“I sup- 
.|| pose so,’ gravely answered Mr. H., ‘for I observed he 

brought a very large trunk with him. 

“On board one of the steamboats there was a very beau- 
tifal girl, whose comeliness and grace attracted much at- 
When the bell rang for the passengers to pay 
their money, a stranger asked what it was for, and waa told 


town, it was asked if he was to remain any time. 


re 


minds us of Mr. Barker's reply to the publisher who called 
on him for a preface to the “ Lady of the Lake,” dramatized 
by Mr. B. from Sir Walter Scott’s poem of the same name. 
“{ have,” said he, “merely made a garland of culled flow. 
ers, and have brought nothing of imy own, except the thread 
that ties them.” This is precisely the case with our paper 
of to-day, it being made up principally of selections—not 
even the editorial head having been entirely supplied by 
\the—ediforial head. Now, be it anderstood, this circum- 
stance is not owing to any lack of original matter; for we 
have more—in quantity—than wecan publish,and much—in 
quality—that we will nol publish. ‘ We hold this truth to 
be self-evident,” that good selections ‘are, and of right 
ought to be,” preferred to bad originals; and as we cannot 
—this week—display an entire new set uf diamonds, we 
have ventured—for the sake of variety—to make our ap- 
pearance with # second-hand selection of the very first 
water. In conclusion, it is fair to state, that since we ar- 
ranged them for the present occasion, several of our - 
temporaries-have|worn them in public in this very « 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANQ FORTB. 
THE MAID OF LANGOLLEN. 
AS SUNG BY MR. BARCLAY, AT THE LATE CONCERT OF THE EUTERPIAN SOCIDTY, AT THE CITY-HOTEL. 
; é WBVER BEFORE PURLISRED IN AMBRICA. 
ea alent Spa 


and though poor my estate, I 










Though low -ly my lot; see 












My way o’er the mountain I 


Though lowly my lot, and though poor my estate, take Glenarvon's rich lord passes scornfully by, 

I see without envy the wealthy and great; At morn, when the song-birds their melody weke; But wealth can ne'er make him so happy as I; 
Contented and proud a poor shepherd to be, And at eve I return with a heart fall of glee; Then prouder than even the proudest I'll be, 
While the maid of Langollen smiles sweetly on me. For the maid of Langollen smiles sweetly on me. While the maid of Langollen smiles sweetly on me. 






LINES FROM THE PORT-FOLIO 
OF THE LATE EDWARD C, PINKNEY. 
No. 1. 


We met upon the world’s wide face, 
When each of us was young— 
We parted soon, and to Ler place 
A darker spirit sprang ; 4 
A feeling such as must have stirred 
The Roman's bosom when he heard, 
Beneath the trembling ground, 
The god, his genius, marching forth 
From the old city of his mirth, 
To lively music’s sound, 
A sense it was, that I could see 
The angel leave my side— 
That thenceforth my prosperity 
Must be a falling-tide ; 
A strange and ominous belief, 
That in spring-time the yellow leaf 
Had fallen on my hours; 
And that all hope must be most vain, 
Of finding, on my path again, 
Its former, vanished flowers. 
But thou, the idol of my few 
And fleeting better days— 
The light that cheered, when 
My being with its rays— : 
And though, alas! its joy be gone, 
Art yet, like tomb-lamps, shining on 
The phantoms of my mind— 
‘The memories of many a dream 
Floating on thought’s fantastic stream, 
Like storm-clouds on the wind! 


Is thy life but the wayward child 
of fever in the heart, 

In part a crowd of fancies wild, 
Of ill-made efforts part? 

Are such accurst familiars thine, 

As by thee were made early minc? 
And is it as with me— 

Doth hope in birthless ashes lie, 

And seems the sun an hostile eye, 
Thy pains well-pleased to see? 

I trust, not so :—though thou hast been 
An evil star to mine, 

Let all of good the world has seen 
Hang ever upon thine. 

May thy suns those of summer be, 

And time show as one joy to thee, 
Like thine own nature pure: 

Thou didst but rouse, within my breast, 

The sleeping devils from a rest 
That could not long endure. 


The firstlings of my simple song 
Were offered to thy name : 
Again the altar, idle long, 
In worship rears its flame. 
My sacrifice of sullen years, 
My many hecatombs of tears, 






life was new, 








No happier hours recall— . 
Yet may thy wandering thoughts restore 
To one who ever loved thee more 

Than fickle fortune’s all. 


And now, farewell !—and although here 
Men hate the source of pain, 
I hold thee and thy follies dear, 
Nor of thy faults complain. 
For my misused and blighted powers, 
My waste of miserable hours, 
1 will accuse thee not :— 
The fool who could from self depart, 
And take for fate one human heart, 
Deserved no better lot. , 


I reck of mine the less, because 
Io wiser moods I feel * 

A doubtfal question of its cause, 
And nature, on me steal— 

An ancient notion, that time flings 

Our pains and pleasures from his wings 
With much equality— 

And that, in reason, jappiness 

Both of accession and decrease 
Incapable must be. 


ZADIG AND ASTARTE. 
: He sought her east, he sought ber west, 


| 


3, The vision that had blessed his sight, 
vores his bosom of its rest, 
joy by day, of sleep by night ;— 
i He turned and turned to shan his care, 
Only to miss-her every where! 


In vain for him o’er fields of flowers 
The mighty star of day arose; 
In vain for him, ‘mid jasmine bowers, 
{The nightingale, at twilighit’s close, 
Sang to the gathering lamps of night :— 
} lo nought his spirit asked delight. 


; How changed from Zadig, in the days 
When, through the streets of Babylon, 
i The cynosure of every gaze, 
Wild coursers drew his chariot on; 
3 And him, the cherished of their king, 
{ Did sages praise and poets sing! 
} And wearier day, and wearier week, 
And listless month went lagging by, 
While still was Zadig doomed to seek 
What fate was destined to deny, 
As morning, noon, and evening brought 
Astarte to his longing thought. 


Long, long he wandered—long in vain— 
She seemed a star that from the sky 
Had perished, ne'er to rise again— 
A flower that hed but bloomed to die— 
An angel sent man’s sight to bless, 
Then leave him to his loneliness. 


Where had she fled ?—Her beaming brow 
For him had earth an Eden made; 








Where had she vanished !—Was she now 
In the city of the silent laid ? 

Should hepe still shine to sooth his care? 

Or must he bow to blank despair? 


3 Thus weary night, and wearier da % 
In travail spent, gloomed o'er his head; 
And hope on hope had waned away, 
As still he'searched, and on he sped ; 
And, far remote from friendly eye, 
3 He had no wish, save one—to die. 


When, lo! amid a summer plain, 
He saw a maiden on the sand, 
Reclining in a vacant vein, 
And tracing letters with a wand: 
3 He lingered, and he looked to note 
; Why there she lay, or what she wrote. 
j Behold! the letters of his name, 
Each following each, he saw her trace ;— 
Agtarte! could it be the same ? 
She rose, and sank in his embrace! 












To love were given, to life restored ! i 
Love is the life of human life! } 


- | And thus the parted and deplored 


3, Oh, if the earth one moment gives 
With deep ecstatic rapture rife, 
i ’Tis when before us breathes and lives— 
Absence, and doubt, and danger o’er— 
Her, whom we feared to meet no more! 
‘ 


VIOLA. 


3 
. She never told ber love; 

But let concealment, like a worm i? the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: abe  pined in thought, 
q And with a green and yellow melancholy, 


She sat like patience ona monument at grief. 


The secret by her tongue concealed, 
Her fading charms declare, 
And what by words is unrevealed, 
Is better written there; 
? The silent tale by sorrow traced, 
; Of “ young affections run to waste.” 


Q 
3 
g 
} The radiance of her down-cast eye 
Is shadowed by a tear, 
Faint as the light of evening's sky, 
That tells the night is near— 
The long, the moonless night of rest. j 
When life is waning in its west. 2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
g 


And seems her cheek, whose bloom is fled, 
—So beautiful and brief— 
As if the white rose there had shed 
Its frail and fallen leaf; 
Which summer's genial sun and rain 
Shall never wake to life again. 
But she is hastening to the bowers 
That bloom in happier spheres; 
Where fond affection’s fadeless flowers a 
Shall not be nursed by tears; 
Where love's pure flame shall ne’er expire, t 
Nor kill the heart that feeds it fire. % 








| 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
Again the dowers we loved to twine 
teathe wild round every tree; 
Again the summer sun-beams shine, 
‘That cannot shine on thee. 
Verdure returns with fresher bloom 
‘To vale and mountain-brow ; 
All nature breaks as from the tomb; 
But—“ Where art thou!” 
At eve, fo sail upon the tide, 
To roam along the shore, 
So sweet while thou wert at mny side, 
Can now delight no more :— 
There is in heaven, and o’er the flood, 
The same deep azure now ; 
The same notes warble through the wood; 
But—" Where art thou ?” 
Men say there is a voice of mirth 
“ In every grove and glen; 
But sounds of gladness on the eart 
1 cannot know again. , 
The rippling of the summer sea, 
The bird upon the bough, B 
All speak with one sad voice to me; 
*Tis—“ Where art thou?” 


EVERGREENS. 


When summer's sunny hues adorn 
Sky, forest, hill, and meadow, 
The foliage of the evergreens, 
In contrast, seems a shadow. 


But when the tints of autumn bave 
Their sober reign asserted, 

The landscape that cold shadow shows 

* Tato a light converted. 

Thus thoughts that frown upon our mirth 
Will smile upon our sorrow, 

And many dark fears of to-day 
May be bright hopes to-morrow. 


And thine unfading image thus 
Shall often cheer my sadness, 
Though now its constant looks reprove 
A momentary gladness. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK. 


If, at the bottom of n cask, 

Be left of wine a little flask, 

Tt soon grows acid:—so when man, 
Living through life's most lengthened Span. 
His joys all drain’d or turn’d to tears, 
Sinks to the lees of fourscore years, 

And sees approach death’s darksome hour, 
No wonder if he's somewhat sour! 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO MARY. 


Tay mind isan album, unsullied and bright, 

Just opened—for angels and spirits to write 

Each thought and affection, intent and desire, 
That wisdom may sanction—that love may inspire. 


The book is immortal—oh, guard it with care, 
Lest demons should sully its pages so fair; 
Repulse such intruders, nor shrink from the strife, 


And heaven will smile on ‘the book of thy life." W. 
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SHOPPING. 
BY MISS MARY R. MITFORD. 


Have any of my readers ‘ever found great conve- 
nience in the loss, the real loss, of actual tangible 
property, and been exceedingly provoked and an- 
noyed when such property was restored to them? [f| 
%, they can sympathize with a late unfortunate re- 
covery, which has brought me to great shame and 

disgrace, There is no way of explaining my calamity 

but by telling the whole story. 
Lat Friday fortnight was one of those anomalies 


in weather with which we English people are visited |; 


for our sins; a day of intolerable wind, and insup- 
portable dust; an equinoctial gale out of season; a 
Piece of March unnaturally foisted into the very heart 
of May; just as, in the almost parallel mis-arrange- 
meat of the English counties, one sees—perhaps out 
of compliment to this peculiarity of climate, to keep 
the weather in countenance as it were—a bit of Wilt- 
shire plumped down in the very middle of Berkshire, 


whilst a great island of the county palatine of Dur- ( 
ham figures in the centre of canny Northumberland. l 


Be thisas it may, on that remarkable windy day did 
Tiset forth to the good town of B——, on the femi- 
nine errand called shopping. Every lady who lives 
far in the country, and seldom visits great towns, will 


understand the full force of that comprehensive word ;]| 


ind] had not been shopping for a long time: I had 
dread of the operation, arising from a conscious- 
hess of weakness. I am a true daughter of Eve, a 
ear lover of bargains and bright colours; and know- 
ing this, have generally been wise enough to keep, as 
uch as I can, out of the way of temptation, At last 
4 wrt of necessity arose for some slight purchases, in 
the thape of two new gowns from London, which 
cried aloud for making. Trimmings, ribbons, sew- 
‘ag-silk, and lining, all were called for. The shop- 
ping was inevitable, and I undertook the whole con- 
fet at once, most heroically resolving to spend just 
‘0 much, and no more; and half comforting myself; 
that Thad a full morning's work of indispensable bu- 
‘mess, and should have no time for extraneous ex- 
\ravagance, 

There was, to be sure, a prodigious accumulation 
of errands and wants. The evening before, they had 
been set down in great form, on a slip of paper, headed. 
thos" things wanted.” ‘To how many and various 
catalogues that title would apply, from the red bench 
of the peer to the oaken séttle of the cottager—from 


| 


i 








him who wants a blue ribbon to him who wants bread 
and cheese! My list was astounding. It-was written 
ia double columns, in an invisible band ; the long in- 
‘netable words were brought into the ranks by the 
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Procrustes mode—abbreviation ; and, a we approach- 
ed the bottom, two or three were crammed into one 
lot, clumped, as the bean-setters say, and designated 
by a sort of short-hand, a hieroglyphic of my own in- 
vention. In good open printing, my list would have 


| cut a respectable figure as a catalogue too; for, as I 
‘had a given sum to carry to market, I amused myself, 


with calculating the proper and probable cost of every 
article ; in which process I most egregiously cheated 
the shopkeeper and myself, by copying, with the 
credulity of hope, from the puffs in newspapers, and 
expecting to buy fine solid wearable goods at adver- | 
tising prices. In this way I stretched my money a 
great deal farther than it would go, and swelled my 


| catalogue; so that, at last, in spite of compression 


and shorthand, I had no room for another word, and 
was obliged to crowd several small but important ar- 
ticles, such as cotton, laces, pins, needles, shoestrings, 
&c. into that very irregular and disorderly store- 
house—that place where most things deposited are 
lost—my memory, by courtesy, so called. 

The written list was safely consigned, with a well- 
filled purse, to my usual repository, a black velvet 
bag; and, the next morning, I and my bag, with its 
nicely-balanced contents of wants and money, were 
safely conveyed in a little open carriage to the good 
town of B——~. There I dismounted, and began to 
bargain most vigorously, visiting the cheapest shops, 
cheapening the cheapest articles, yet wisely buying 
the strongest and the best ; a little astonished at first, 
to find every thing so much dearer than I had set it 
down, yet soon reconciled to this misfortune by the 
magical influence which shopping possesses over a’ 
woman’s fancy—all the sooner reconciled, as the mo- 
nitory list lay unlooked at, and unthought of, in its 
grave receptacle, the black velvet bag. On I went, 
with an air of cheerful business, of happy importance, 
till my money began to wax small. Certain small 
aberrations bad occurred, too, in my economy. One 
article that had happened, by rare accident, to be 
below my calculation, and, indeed, below any calcu- 
lation, calico, at ninepence—fine, thick, strong, 
wide calico, at ninepence!—did ever man hear of 
any thing so cheap!—absolutely enchanted me, and 
I took the whole piece: then, after buying for M.a 
gown, according to order, I saw one that I liked bet- 
ter, and bought that too. Then I fell in love, was 
actually captivated by a sky-blue sash and handker- 
chief—not the poor, thin, greeny colour which usual- 
ly passes under that dishonoured name, but the rich, 
fall tint of the noon-day sky: and a cap-ribbon, really 
pink, that might have vied with the inside leaves of 
amoss-rose. Then, in bunting after cheapness, I 
got into obscure shops, where, not finding what I 
asked for, I was fain to take something that they had, 
purely to make a proper compensation for the trouble 
of lugging out drawers, and answering questions. 
Lastly, } was fairly coaxed into some articles by the 
irresistibility of the sellers—by the demure and truth- 
telling look of a pretty quaker, who could almost 
have persuaded the head off one’s shoulders, and who 
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the said satin down my throat accordingly. With 
these helps, my money melted all too fast: at half 
past five my purse was entirely empty; and, as shop- 
ping with an empty purse has by no means the relish 
and savour of shopping with a full one, I was quite 
willing and ready to go home to dinner, pleased as a 
child with my purchases, and wholly unsuspecting 
the sins of omission, the errands unperformed, which 
were the natural result of my unconsulted memoranda 
and my treacherous memory. 

Home I returned, a happy and proud womaz, wise 
in my own conceit, a thrifty fashion-monger, laden, 
like a pediar, with huge packages in stout brown bol- 
land, tied up with whipcord, and genteel little par- 
cels, papered and packthreaded in shopmanlike style. 
At last we were safely stowed in the pony-chaise, 
which had much ado to hold us, my litde black bag 
lying, as usual, in my lap; when, as we ascended the 
steep hill out of B——, a sudden puff of wind took 
at once my cottage-bonnet and my large cloak, blew 
the bonnet off my head, so that it hung behind me, 
suspended by the ribbon, and fairly snapped the 
string of the cloak, which flew away, much in the 
style of John Gilpin’s, renowned in story. My com- 
panion pitying my plight, exerted himself manfully 
to regain the fly-away garments, shoved the head into 
the bonnet, or the bonnet over the head—I do not 
know which phrase best describes the maneuvre~ 
with one hand, and recovered the refractory cloak 
with the other. This last exploit was certainly the 
most difficult. It is wonderful what a tug he was’ 
forced to give, before that obstinate eloak could be 
brought round: it was swelled with the wind like a 


bladder, animated, so to say, like a living thing, and 


threatened to carry pony, and chaise, and riders, and 
packages, backward down the hill, as if it had been 
a sail,and we aship. At last the contumacious gar- 
ment was mastered. We righted; and, by dint of 
sitting sideways, and turning my back on my kind 
comrade, I got home without any farther damage 
than the loss of my bag, which, though pot missed 
before the chaise had been unladen, had undoubted- 
ly gone by the board in the gale; and I Jamented my 
old and trusty companion, without in the least fore- 
seeing the use it would probably be of to my repu- 
tation. 

Immediately after dinner—for in all cases, even 
when one has bargains to show, dinner must be dis- 
cussed—I produced my purchases. They were mush 
admired ; and the quantity, when spread out in our 
little room, being altogether dazzling, and the gaality 
satisfactory, the cheapness was never doubted Every 
body thought the bargains were exactly such as J 
meant to get—for nobody calculated; sad the bills 
being really lost in the lost bag, and she particular 
prices just as much lost in my mewory—the nine- 
penny calico was the only article whose cost occur- 
red to me—I passed, without telling any thing like a 
fib, merely by a discreet silesce, for the best and 
thriftiest bargainer that ever went shopping. After 




















some time spent very plessantly, in admiration on 


did persuade me that ell-wide muslin wonld go as far|jone side, and display on the other, we were inter- 
as yard-and-a-half: and by the fluent impudence of||rupted by the demand for come of the little articles 


a lying shopman, who, under cover of a well-darkened |] which I had forgotten. ‘ The sewing -<i!! 
window, affirmed, on his honour, that his brown satin} ma'am, for my mistress’s gown.”~ 





Sey 


was a perfect match to my green pattern, and forced!) don’t know-—lookabout,”) Ah, 
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enough! no sewing-silk was there. ‘ Very strange!” 
Presently came other inquiries—"* Where's the tape, | 
Mary?” “The tape!” “Yes, my dear; atid the 
needles, pins, cotton, stay-laces, boot-laces;"”—" the 
bobbin, the ferret, shirt-buttons, shoe-strings 7” quoth 
she of the sewing-silk, taking up the cry; and forth- 
with began a search as bustling, as uctive, and as 
vain, as that of our old spaniel, Brush, after a hare 
that has stolen away from her form. At last she sud- 
denly desisted from her rammage—* Without doubt, 
ma'am, they are in the reticule, and all lost,” said 
she, in a very pathetic tone. “Really,” cried I, a 
little conscience-stricken, «I don’t recollect; per- 
haps I might forget.” ‘ Depend on it, my love, that} 


Harriet’s right,” interrupted one whose interruptions | 


are always kind; ‘those are just the little articles 
that people put in reticules, and you never could for-| 
get so many things; besides, you wrote them down.” | 
“T don’t know—I am not sure”—but I was not lis- 
tened to; Harriet’s conjecture had been metamor- 
phosed into a certainty; all my sins of omission were 
stowed in the reticule ; and, before bed-time, the little 
black bag held forgotten things enough to fill a sack. 

Never was reticule lamented so by all but its 
owner; a boy was immediately despatched to look 
for it, and on his returning empty-handed, there was 
even a talk of having it cried. My care, on the other 
hand, was all directed to prevent its being found. I 
had had the guod luck to lose it in a sulurb of B.re- 
nowned for filching, and I remembered that the street 


was, at that moment, full of people: the bag did ac-|| 


tually contain more than enough to tempt those who 
were naturally disposed to steal for stealing’s sake; 
so I went to bed, in the comfortable assurance that it | 
was gohe for ever. But there is nothing certain in 
this world—not even a thief’s dishonesty. Two old 
women, who had pounced at once on my valuable 
Property, quarrelled about the plunder, and one of 
them, in a fit of resentment at being cheated in her 
share, went tothe mayor of B. and informed against 
her companion. The mayor, an intelligent and ac- 
tive magistrate, immediately took the disputed bag, 
ind all its contents, into his own Possession ; and as 
ue is also a man of great politeness, he restored it as 
soon as possible to the right owner. The very first 
thing that saluted my eyes, when I awoke in the 
morning, was a note from Mr. Mayor, with a sealed 
packet. The fatal truth was visible ; I had recover- 
ed my reticule, and lost my reputation. There it lay, 
that identical black bag, with its name-tickets, its 
cambric handkerchief, its empty purse, its unconsult- 
ed list, its thirteen bills, and its two letters; one from 
a good sort of lady-farmer, inquiring the character 
of acook, with half asonnet written on the blank 
Pages ; the other from a literary friend, containing a 
Critique on the plot of a play, advising me not to kill 
the king too soon, with other good counsel, such as 
might, if our mayor had not been a manof sagacity, 
Nave sent a poor authoress to the tower. That catas- 
trophe would hardly have been worse than the real! 
one. All my omissions have been found out. My 
Pprice-ist has been compared with the bills. I have 
forfeited my credit for bargaining. I am become a 
by-word for forgetting. Nobody trusts me to pur- 
chase a paper of pins, or to remember the cost of a 
_ Penny ribbon. I am a Jost woman. My reticule is 
come back, but my fame is gone. 


Tae croup OR HIVEs—The following has been mentioned 
tous as an infallible cure for this distressing disorder: take 
a strip of linen, about four inches long, by two and a half 
broad, spread upon it a thin coat of simple cerate or tallow, 
and sprinkle upon it a sufficient quantity of Scotch snuff to 
cover it; apply this to the thrmat, from the top of the breast 
bone to the bottom of the chin, aad, within an hour, effectual 
relief will be obtained. The source of our information on 
this subject is of the first Tespectability, and we, therefore, 


iby Lady d’Elmont. 


THE HUMOURIST. 
— ee 


FROM THE KEEPSAKE, EDITED BY P.M. REYNOLDS, 
AN INCIDENT. 


“ Honour, wit, genius, wealth, and 
“ tiood lack, good lark, are transi 
“Nothing is sure, and stable foun 
“The very earth itself turns roun 
“ Monarchs, nay ministers must die; 
“Must moulder, rot, ah me! ah why ? 

“ Al woful me, ah woful man, 

“ Ab woful all, do all we can!” \ 

In London, deaths, accidents, suicides, or the loss of a few | 
thousands of fellow-creatures by war, conflagrations, ship- 
wrecks, plagues, and so forth, are regarded with all the higli- 
minded philosophy of indifference ; while a waist longer, or 
shorter, than the prescribed ez cathedra limits, a bad pic- 
ture, or a bad actor, are the important cau: at daily | 
call into action the thousand bad and good feelings of this 
vast metropolis. 

It was on this principle, I suppose, that, some ten or} 
twelve years ago, we were all excited by the wonderful ac- 
counts of a then forthcoming ball and supper to be given 
It was assiduously promulgated by | 
| the attachés of fashion, that three months had been expend- 
ted in preparations; though those who wished tobe thought 
on a particularly intimate footing with its fair donor, with 
inflated faces, and important air, mysteriously implied that 
they knew that four months and as many days was the 
| precise time the preparations had occupied. Which party, 
| however, was correct, cannot, I fear, be now determined 
| Suffice it, therefore, to say, that when the long-desired even- 
‘ing arrived, half the fashion, character, and eccentricity of, 
the metropolis was present; some, in gratitude for their in- 
vitation, ready to render themselves disagreeable to any 
| body, or every body; some panting with envy, and some 
panting for the supper; hundreds wishing the absence of: 
their neighbours, and a few that of themselves; two-thirds, 
in fact, in ill-humour with others, and selon la regle, on 
these occasions, all discontented with their hostess. 

The majority of the ladies, however, were of the real bon 
ton; and lounged, limped, languished, and fiddled-faddled, 
| with the exact mixture of vanity, levity, and affectation, 
prescribed by the highest breeding at that time. 

The men, too, were especially fashionable; they stared 
|; With pertinacity, wore mustachios, talked of races, and 
paid particular attention to—themselves. 

However, in an assembly of four or five hundred people, 
it is scarcely possible that all should be equally select; con- 
sequently, there was to be seen a strange jumble of peers 
and plebeians; countesses, and citizens’ wives, introduced 
by their husbands’ influence into the lower house; barons 
and retainers; old ladics and young; professors of all the 
liberal arts; opulent men, and pennyless gentlemen, 
Among this heterogeneous mass were two friends, young | 
men of fortune. The one was called Mortimer, and the 
other Bryant: the first was the son of a rich Yorkshire 
 landholder, a wild, good-natured, handsome, scatter-brained 
| fellow of about three-and-twenty, whose leading trait was 
}@ mad penchant for chymistry, which he had acquired 
when a boy, during his education at one of the principal 
| schools in the neighbourhood of London. The other was 
a mild, gentlemanly young man, a few years older than his 
|, companion; less handsome in his appearance, but evident- 
ly more under the control of his reason. 

At the period of the introduction of this pair to the rea-|! 
der, Bryant was talking most energetically to his compa 
nion, eed the eye of the latter was attracted by the figure 
of Lady d’Elmont, the donor of the fete, who, exhausted by 
the heat and confusion, half reclined on a sofa, unnoticed 
nd neglected, 

She appeared about fivc-and-twenty ; her eyes were black 
and sparkling ; her foot was small and beautiful; her ebon- 
coloured hair hung in rich clusters of curls over her fore- 
head, and formed a striking contrast with its brilliant white; 
her nose was Grecian, her mouth small, her teeth polished 
and regular, and her lips were naturally fragrant, pouting, 
and red; but when they were not, she mumbled and bit 
them till they became so: an admirable recipe, and infinite- 
ly preferable to painted salve. 

“Now, you do not mean, with all your hyper-caution,” 
cried Mortimer, as though replying to some expostulation 
on the part of his friend, “that any evil can accrue from 
my being civil to a beautiful but forsaken woman?” and, 
so saying, Mortimer, advancing up to Lady d'Elmont, ad- 
dressed her in his most conciliating tone. 

“If you are not engaged, may 1 have the honour of 
dancing with you, madam?” 

The baroness raised her cyes, and admired the fine 
manly figure before her. 

“Sir, [ thank you, but I do not dance.” 

“You are fatigued, then, madam ?” ; u 

“Yes, sir;” and she agitated her fan with becoming lan- 

jor. 

“| must confess that the room is certainly most intensely 
warin. Will you allow me to procure you an ice?” 


glory, 
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publish it with the assurance that there i 
the remedy.—Ed. WV: ¥. Mirror, e ig no quackery in 


“T thank you—no.” 


i 


|Propensity, when, after all their well-fought efforts, 


/somewhat narrow-shouldered, 


| then their feet looked small 


7 
jf the atmosphere it might not be prudent: then, after a 
pause, “ The Lady d’Elmont acts very foolishly in thus 
overfilling her rooms?” 

Her ladyship looked at him for a mom 
and then replied: 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But it all results, madam, from the love of Notoriety - 
from, in fact, the love of shining ia the newspapers.” 

i “Yes, sir.” 

| “ And for this paltry, reprehensible vanity, many a charm- 
ing cheek is deprived of its roses, and many a lovely crea- 
iture oppressed ;"” glancing at the baroness with a most sig- 
nificant and tender expression, 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ But Lady d'Elmont, I understand from good a 
is a weak—a very weak woman indeed, madam.” 

The baroness arose, and walked away. 

“Do you know, sir, to whom you have been speaking al} 
this while?” cried a listener to Mortimer, with agony in 
his countenance. 

“No, sir.’” 

“Tt was Lady d’Elmont.” 

Mortimer was paralyzed for an instant; bat looking round 
and finding that his friend was not a witness to his elourderie, 
|he speedily recovered himself, and walked away, mutter- 
ing, “It is her own fault; public characters in parties, like 
decanters on tables, should be labelled, to warn us whom 


ent with surprise. 


athority, 





to pass and whom to taste; or ticketed like pictures in an 


exhibition-room, so that as one looks for the name of the 
Fartist, to ascertain the merits of the painting, one might 


{have the advantage of seeing the personal charms of the 


lady through the medium of her reputation.” 

In the meantime the baroness walked away, apparently 
as calm and unruffled as though no contre-temps had ec- 
curred; for what women of fashion ever allows herself te 
be ill-humoured with any body buther husbaud? As to the 

baroness, whether she had one or no, was a subject of inde- 

jcision even with her intimates; for, if she had one, her 
‘grandeur threw so vast a shadow around her, that he was 
lost in it. 

But her ladyship was really not disc: 
her reputation as a woman of understanding had been, per- 
| haps, alittle mangled by Mortimer’s remarks, yet too many 
jcompliments had been implied to her person not to render 

the set-off perfectly satisfactory. 

Shortly afterwards Bryant rejoined Mortimer, and was. 
no doubt, in the act of inculcating prudence, when the eye 
of the latter was again attracted by a very pretty girl; 
whom he immediately accosted, and engaged to dance the 
next quadrille with bim. 

Thus passed the evening, until supper was announced; 
and then, alas! it appeared more than probable, inferring at 
least from the rush of the ladies to the head of the stairs, 
and their active exertions in the struggle for precedency, 

that gourmandise formed no inconsiderable organ in the 
| structure of the pericraniums of even the most lovely. 

Great, however, must have been the disappointment of 
all those possessing a due developement of the culivary 
the: 
reached their goal, to find that the supper was not of that 
vulgar sort, where chickens, hams, patisserics, and things 
meant to be eaten, are offered to the guests: no! this was i 
decidedly fashionable supper, for there was nothing to eat. 
When I say this, however, | am wrong ; for there was a pro- 
fusion of silver and gold plate, plateaux, candelabras, and. 
cut glass ; things that, though not usually recommended for 
the diet of dyspeptic patients, have yet been eaten: be- 
sides, too, there were temples, pagodas, and pyramids in 
barley sugar; statues in the most beautiful and delicate 
Parian and Italian marbles; tables of mosaic; various co- 
loured confectionaries ; ices ; pine-apples; blancmange; je!- 
fies, froths, syllabubs, and abundance of flowers and shrubs, 
the admiration of all botanists, Particularly of those who had 
previously supped. 

Every part of the whole arrangement was, in fact, per- 
fect. The footmen were all of a size; fine tall men, of that 
species technically called “ ladies footmen.” They were 
it is true; but for this the 
tasteful uniformity of their livery was an ample compensa- 
tion; they were lamed by the tightness of their shoes, but 
3 and they had no calves to their 
considered very pale and intc- 


‘oncerted ; for though 


legs, but their faces were 
resting. 

‘Two much shorter than the rest attracted attention : their 
faces were black instead of white, and their hair white in- 
stead of black; their calves, though, were very ample; and 
their heads inclined towards the earth, while their toes and 
their noses turned towards the sky. Malice whispered 
them to be sheriff’s officers, but the report was only be- 
lieved by her ladyship’s most particular friends. : 
At this faultless banquet, fortune arranged that Mortimer 
should be seated next to the fair Lady d’Elmont. Not as 
well aware, however, as the reader, of the real effect his 
becue had made on her ladysbip’s mind, he felt at first ra- 
ther shy of addressing her; and he attempted to ply his 
conversation with his fair neighbour on the other side. But 
it was hopeless; not a word could he extract from her, till 
at last, abandoning his fruitless efforts, be sat in resigned 








“You are right, I believe, madam; in this heated state 


silence. 
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In the meantime, at other parts of the table, the conver- 
sation proceeded more freely. 1t was, generally speaking, | 
most excessively learned; indeed it was worse, it was most | 
horribly blue, for blueism was the rage of the day. Cranio- 
logy was the first most prevailing topic: then ladies des-_|! 
canted on orgaus of destructiveness, amativeneas, and half} 
a dozea other organs with equally discordant terminations. | 
‘This laudable investigation was superseded by a mineralo-, 
gical discussion ; and here the ladies were agnin of service, | 
Wustrating the subject by a loan of their jewels. Then,| 
when it had been sufficiently debated whether diamond was | 
carbon, or carbon was diamoud ; whether iron was the co-| 
louring mater of amethyst, aud what was the base of topaz, | 
the different necklaces and bracelets were returned to the | 








practical philosaphers nearest to them. 

Witb all this scientific conversation and practical illus- 
tration, Mortimer was delighted: and the elation of the! 
moment inspired him with sufficient courage to address 
Lady d'Elmont. 

* Pray, is your ladyship fond of chymistry ?” 

“ Dotingly. I ama regular attendant at Mr. Brande’s 
lectures.” { 

Mortimer was now on his hobby-horse, and most gallant- 
ly did he prance away, 

“He is adelightful lecturer) clear, scientific, and clegant.”” 

“1 pertectly agree with you.” 

_ “What branch of chymistry does your Iadyship pecn-| 
liarly like to study? ‘The salts, the metals, the gases, the! 
eartis, the alkalies, or what?” 

“FT think Lam particularly partial to the experiments on', 
oxygen and carbon.” || 

“Do you believe diamond to be the real base of carbon?" 

“ft do not kaw. I sometimes think it is. You may 
easily, however, resolve your doubts by consuming a dia- | 
mond under a burning-glass; you will then get at the fact! 

syuthetically.?” \ 

“(am sorry to say that Ido not possess so many dia- 
monds, that 1 am inclined to waste auy of them.” 

“Pardon me, your Jadyship has an inexhaustible mine} 
of tiem—in your eyes.” 

“Sir, you are a tlatterer.”” 

“fonly speak what I feel, madam.” 

“And sometimes, perhaps, look more than you speak.” 

“ Perhaps—I wish, like old Fontenelle and his fair mar- 
chiouess, you would allow me to take you under my tuition, | 
and give you lectures in chymistry. { have made the sci- | 
ence my special study; and if you would engage to be as|| 


‘ractable as the marchioness, I would endeavour to be as/; 
astruetive as the old philosopher.” 

“Aad possibly as gallant, toof However, to save you | 
your compliments, J will tell you that they would be all! 


ees When was young, and perhaps pretty, f was, ‘| mont, and in order to euhance the effect and splendour of | 
loubtlessly, us prone to vanity as others of my age; but his flame, desired to be extinguished. 


noit"—~pausing on the now, with an affected sigh, a radiant | 
slance at Mortimer, and then a halfarch and half compla-| 
“ent one at her own fine person—“ but now, I have grown | 
inistrusttyl of praise, and hard of heart. As Schiller says, | 





“The perjuri i ye i : not 
f pevuries of men are innumerable; an angel would ict of attraction, scrutiny, scandal, quizzing, and udmiea:| 


frow gray ere he could write them dow: Besides, too, I! 
consider love an odious, enervating passion.” 





“0! say not so, madam: love to a woman is like varuish | 


to apicture; it modifies all her indifferent qualities, aud en-, 
tances all her good. A woman really, truly in love, is a, 
‘ousand times more amiable in the eyes of” 

“Her lover than in those ofany body clse. L agree with 
perfectly. My ideas of a love-sick damsel are always | 
connected with something sonneteering, pale-faced, and|| 
wel and with all my heart, I pity those natures inflam-| 
madle”—— 

“Now that’s just what I say, my lady,” cried a stentorian| 
\oice opposite to them ; “ its nature must be inflammable ; | 
‘or if the oxygen do not burn”. 

“Her lndyship, 1am sure,” eagerly interrupted his op-! 
Ponent, “gees the utter fallacy of your arguincnt.” 

;'Sit, Ubave never argued at all—you won't Iet me” 











“Tay,” continued his inflexible adversary, “the oxygen, | 


my lady” \ 
“Iiay,” vociferated the other, “ the nitrogen, my lady—” 

And f say,” exclaimed an old fat gentieman, who had | 
been talking incessantly for the previous two hours, “ that 
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can get some of this miraculous flame, for I intend, when L} wig of the gentleman like Mr. Gibbon, the celebrated his- 
return to + to get up Don Giovanni at my theatre | torian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

there; and how excellently and delightfully such a magni-| The moment this unhappy geatleman felt the fire at his 
Gicent light as you describe would aid the eflect of his de-! head, with all his might he beat it, and another might have 
scent with the ghost! [ declare, it will be so charming, I!) assisted him without injury to its contents; but as this did 
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| where—twice in the same evening.” 

“Tam sorry that [ cannot gratify your ladyship’s curio- 
| sity,” replied the “ prolocutor,” as the circular-taced gentle- 
man termed him, ‘ but the composition of the powder that 
produces the flame is n profound secret; one for which the 
| inventor asks an alinost incredible sus.” 

“0,” exclaimed the baroness, her desires particularly 


“ Twould give the world to get some of it.” 
“ Would you?” cried Mortimer, eagerly; “then you 


{shall have some within a few minutes, aud as much as you 


can desire in a few days; that is, if you will be kind enough 
to allow me to send one of your servants to my hotel, which | 
is only a score of yards from hence.” 

Of course, the permission was readily accorded. and ina 


folded paper, which he delivered to Mortimer; who opened, 
and displayed to her ladyship about three ur four ounces of 
a gray-coloured powder, 

“ This.” cried he, ‘is the source of the « red flame’ that 
these gentlemen have been describing to you. The moment; 
I heard of its wonderful effects, I set strenuously to work to | 
discover its composition; and knowing, of course, that hy- | 
per-oxy-muriate of potash must form a principal portion, | 
after a fortnight’s incessant labour, I at length discovered 
the secret. Now should your ladyship like to sec a small 
portion of it burnt. which I can easily effect on the back of 
one of these plates ?”” ‘ 

“ Tshould be delighted.” replied Lady d’Elmont. i 

“And so should [!""— And so should I! echoed some | 
Score of half-starved wanderers, whom the emptiness of 
their stomachs rendered locomotive. 

“ Well, then,” replied Mortimer, “I will immediately | 
have the plensure of gratifying your ladyship;” and he in- || 
verted a plate on the table in the centre of the room, and 
proceeded to arrange his materials; his friend Bryant, at his | 
elbow, vainly counselling him to desist. 

In the meantime there circulated among the company | 
enough reports of “red flame,” “handsome young man," 
“only son,” and “ten thousand per annum,” to bring more | 
than half of them round the spot where our hero was sta-! 
}tioned: for such, at any rate, in his present situation, he} 
may with propriety be designated. 

Immediately over Mortimer’s head hung an immense ; 
chandelier, all the lights of which, with the exception of | 
some half dozen or so, he, with the consent of Lady d’El- | 


All the candles too 
were then removed. i 

Mortimer having distributed a certain portion of the pow. | 
der on the plate, and deposited the rest in the paper on the! 
table, rested for a moment over his labours, the great ob- | 


tion to all of that immense assemblage, who were conscious | 
of what was proceeding. Then, lighting his paper, he slow-' 
ly applied it to the powder, when, alas! alas! instead of 
red flames and beautiful coruscations, the powder violent-| 
ly exploded, and communicating with the large residue in} 
the paper, ascended in a huge volume of brilliant flame to} 
|the ceiling ; Yotally extinguishing the lights in the chande-_| 
lier, and leaving the room in utter darkness. 

The first impulse of each was, of course, to stand motion- 
Jess and aghast with astonishment; the second, to rush to-| 
wards the door as rapidly as possible; which all doing | 
| simultaneously, the pressure closed upon it as effectually as| 

though it had been barred with hooks of steel. In vain! 
those near it struggled and struggled to open it; they could | 
scarcely move a hand, much more the door, 

Conceive, then, if you can, tender-hearted reader, the 
uncomfortable situation of three or four hundred people 
thas caged together in utter darkness. Conceive, if you 
can, the feelings, the ideas, the sensations, the fears, the dis- 
tresses, and apprehensions of the females present. Con-| 
ceive, too, the sudden alteration of character; the instan- 
taneous exchange of all the fashion of inertness and list- 
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nobody will let me speak! I say, that the most beautiful 
“péciszen of combustion I ever witnessed was at the French 


iN Jo you mean the red flame that”—— \lextinctien of a few candles tore from each the mask of fac- 
: To be sure I do!” cried the fat gentleman; and then | titiousness, and laid her bare in all her native beauty, or 
stumbled sotto voce, “ how people do love talking!—I say ;| deformity. 


fat you have no iden of the effect of this red flame—the 
anisians are all quite wild about it, and introduce it in 
tt spectacle piece.” 

“1 saw it!” exclaimed a Jittle red-skinned man, whose 


a fact, would have served as an excellent substitute for! 
‘ibbon's, in engendering Madame du Deffand’s extraordi- 


mad idea. “T saw it! and I candidly own, that my evi- {slightly exploding, brilliantly famed, and then disappear- 
“ence is completely confirmatory of the prolucutor's; the Ht ed; after having illuminated the room for a few seconds, 


ved flame is wonderful.” 
0,” cried tha Lady d’Elmont, “prey teil me where I 


lessness for all the vulgarity of activity and excitement; the 


| think we must make him, if we can, go to the~you know|/not succeed in extinguishing the flame, like a mar 


lovely necks and wrists of their respective owners, by the | Xcited by this unexpected opposition to their gratification, | yard a descent; when, alas! and again ala 


few minutes the servant returned bearing a small piece of | 


ic, he 
forced his headlong way through the crowd, kindly impart- 
‘ing in his progress a portion of his superfluous warmth to 
all the inflammable materials within his reach, until he 
attnined one of the windows, which being open at the top, 
j|in the frenzied hope of escape, he began to climb, setting 
}| instantancously the whole of the light curtain drapery in 
"one universal blaze, Finding matters, therefore, rather 
hotter in that quarter even than below, he turned bis mind 
he became 
jlat that moment a beacon to a passing fire-engine without, 
| the conductors of which seeing flames and smoke issuing 
ifrom a window, began to pump with the utmost prompti- 
tude against the body of the unfortunate circular-faced gen- 
tleman, who, after a due quantity of soaking, burning, kick- 
ing, and screaming, was at length washed headlong into 
the room, a miserable addition to the comforts of his com- 
panions, leaving at the window @ convenient vacancy for 
the triumphant entrance of a magnificent streams of water, of 
more than one inch indiameter. and three in circumference! 
‘The moment tire splashings fiom the body of the unfor- 
itunate circular-faced gentleman touched the ladies and 
their clothes, those theorists who were not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the capabilities of the female voice, internally 
pronounced the noise to be at its climax, conceiving that 
neither human nor mechanical means could increase it; 
but when the water in torrents, and 2 man into the bargain, 
were rained into the room, the aforesaid theorists peuitent- 
ly confessed themselves to be totally mistaken in their con- 
|jectures, and frankly and ingenuously added that they did 
not think all purgatory itself could make such an uproar. 
Thanks to the discriminate sclection of the firemen, the 
window broken was in the very centre of the room, and 
thus commanded a perfect range of the whole crowd with- 
in. Some of them sought refuge beneath the tables, and 
thus partly escaped; some got under the window itself, and 
allowed the torrent to pass over them, and some forcibl 
endeavoured to shelter themselves behind others. V: 
were threats, tears, and supplications to stop the horrid 
spouting; the more they cried the mure the men pumped; 
for though the flames had disappeared from the window, 
the inconceivable noise within convinced the inveterate 
pumpers without that the fire must still rage somewhere. 
So they continued with the most obstinate diligence, till 
every one of their unfortunate victims was literally drench- 
ed to the bone. 

Itis hardly possible, indeed, to convey to the mind by 
description the confusion and disasters of that unparalleled 
scene. ‘The fine statues and jellies, the diamond necklaces 
and blanc-manges, the bruised shins and bleeding noses, 
the bottles, slippers, turbans, wine, and false hair, the legs 
of men and legs of tables, arms of women and arms of 
chairs, all blended together in one inextricable combina- 
tion. Add to this, the struggling, quarrelling, weeping, re- 
proaching, regretting, and the soaking to boot, and yet, 
even then, the picture will fall far short of the reality. 

At last, by the time the floor of this once magnificent 
room was ankle deep in water, the servants and people 
without managed to force an entry into it with lights; when. 
forth rushed the victims in every variety of plight, from 
that of tolerable misery down to the extremity of desola- 
tion and despair. 

Changed, indced, was their appearance, as wildly they 
rushed down the grand stairs, from that which they had 
made when they last stood on them. One lady, who, when 
she ascended them, had been particularly noticed for her 
auburn silken Jocks, mirabile dictu, descended them with- 
out any bair at all, Another, who bad all the evening acted 
Thalia, to show a beautiful row of pearly teeth, stalked 
down them Melpomene, in the vain hope of hiding her 
toothless gums. In fact, she that had gone in fair, walked 
out brown; and she that had been straight limped out 
crooked. Like the alchymist’s crucible, the events of the 
evening had transmuted fair into foul, and bad into worse; 
and I doubt whether husband, brother, or father could have 
recognised his property, as she made her luckiess exit from 
Lady d’Elmont’s famous party. 

Thus ended this eventful night, which, strange to say, 

















: m |squeezing of the elegantes, and the elbowing of the trans-|| made Jittle noise at the time, and less since. All the pape 
opera the other night.” || cendents; in fact, imagine that, like afiat from heaven, the|l spoke of the splendour of Lady d’Elmont’s party, Citeet 


) As to the sensations of the gentlemen, I will not attempt 
Ito describe them; they are tou acute, too susceptible, too 
sensitive, and too delicate, to be communicable to an un- 


wi | known, who might not duly appreciate the candour of my 
‘ay nose was the centre of a circle described by the outline |, exposition. \ 
oT his forehead, cheeks, and chin; and whose whole face, | 





of the powder lighted an unconsumed portion of it, which, 


a word about the red flame. How the secret was so well 
Kept has often been matter of surprise to me; but perhaps 
the disgrace was too universal, and too equal, for any to 
desire to promulgate Curious, however, as is the cir- 
|\cumstance, it is a positive fact, that few knew the particu. 
i}Jars of the occurrence in that day; and in this, PH venture 
to say, that scarcely one of my readers has evereven heard 
of it at all. 





However, to increase, if possible, this general scene of, s 
confusion and misfortune, a spark remaining in the ashes | = 


|| On apoet who wascompelled by poverty! 




















land set fire (o some drapery about the table, to two or three 
! gowns, and to a most ample, frizzy, oily, and inflammable 


Oh, how cruelly fortune the poet m: 
He labours, and writes, and doc! 

Till, rejected and scorned by a nini 
He's farce d tr ait cre oteh oe 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE FEMALE INVINCIBLES. 
IL 

Wauen Love's reveillée summons matron and maid, 
Julia-Ann is the first to appear on parade ; 
Ever ready at roll-call, with weapon in hand, 
To advance, wheels and halt, at the sverd af command: 
With a passis lute, as we march in review, 
To the Pbadubdub and the rat-tat-too ! 


Sroxen.—Attention, company !—Right dress !—Support 


arms!—By platoons, right wheel !—Forward, guide left, | 


march! 
With a passing salute, as we march in review, 
To the jub-dub and the rat-tat-too! 


I. 
For conquest prepared, yet determined to yield, 
Fair Therese and Sophia are the next in the field; 
Where they gayly mancucre their bright polished charms, 
Waiting Hymen’s command for presenting their arms. 
With a passing salute, as they march in review, 
To the rub-a-dub-dub and the rat-tat-too ! 


Spoxen.—Halt !—Ready !—Aim!—As you were!—By 
the right flank, file left—march! 


With a salute, as we march in review, 

Toss fabotebahd eeashe valieree! 
I. 

Well armed and equipped for a trial of skill, 

Fair Eliza and Jane next appear at the drill ; 

Though reckless of danger, they'll face any man, 

Yet their fire often proves bat a flash in the pan. 


With a passing salute as they march in review, 
To the lub-dub and the rat-tat-too! 


Sroxgn.—On right, file into line!—Rear rank, open 
order, march!—Present arms!—Catry arms !—Close or- 
der !—Right face, march !—Recover arms! 


With a passing salute, as we march in review, 


With the rub-a-dub-lub and the rat-tat-too ! C.F. 








A TALE OF THE SEA. 
Bec ouN AAs z 
The following admirable story—for which we are indebt- 





ed to the Atlantic Souvenir—is said to be from the pen | 


of Mr. Coopsn, the distinguished American novelist. As’ 
we have ng seen it noticed by, or copied into, any of the 
public journals, we have reason to think it has been but 
little read, and, therefore, transfer it to the columns of the 


Mirror, in the full belief that we could not fill the space) 


which it occupies, more to the satisfaction of our readers. 


“ The brilliant exploit on which the tale is founded, was| 


performed in the early part of the revolution in Peru. 


San Martin, after freeing Chili from the Spanish yoke, 


had pushed his army to the very gates of Lima; and, with 

the co-operation of Lord Cochrane by sea, took posses- 

sion of the ancient capital of Peru soon after the occur- 

rences here detailed.” 

THE ESMERALDA. 

Ir was on a bright and sunny summer evening, that 
a curious cavalcade was seen issuing from the gate 
of Lima, and taking the road to Callao. It was com- 
posed of the “ liberty men’’* of the American frigate 
Macedonian, then lying in the harbour. A crowd of 
Peruvian boys followed it; and the very sentinels for- 
got their military gravity, and indulged in the irre- 
pressible laughter which it excited. First came some 
haf dozen sailors, arm-in-arm, whom a tiny midship- 
man in vain strove to keep in order. Then followed 
some dozen mules, each carrying twodranken sailors, 
slung like panniers, amid-ships, and guided by a stout 
Peruvian lad, seated en croupe. Two or three mid- 
shipmen, with some twenty steady fellows of the 
crew, brought up therear. The pinioned tars had 


no idea of the propriety of their mode of conveyance, | 


and vented all their tipsy rage on the “ after-guard,” 
as they styled the driver. But once on shore during 
a three years’ crafse, the sailors had gone from the 


extreme of temperance and abstinence, to the ex-/! 
treme of excess; and having spent their last dollar, |i 


were now literally carried back to their vessel, Those 
in front, as they passed the soldiers, cocked their 
eyes, thrust their tongues intotheir cheeks, and throw- 
Sail SA ST REL aD RELA PEELE 


* Builors on shore with leave. 


ling out their legs horizontally, performed the mock 
military to perfection: then bursting into a roar of 
laughter at their own wit, trod on each other’s heels, 
kicked each other's shins, shouted * heads up, ye 
lubbers !’? and set order at complete defiance. The 
living panniers were less noisy, and groaned and hic- 
cuped their discontent at being ‘‘ triced up” to such 
heavy sailers, as they termed the mules; kicked the 
sides of the animals, aimed ineffectual blows at the 
“ after-guard,” and ran desperate risk of life, as 
some restive beast, throwing his heels in the air, 
threatened to dislodge them. The rear, exhilarated, 
but not tipsy, with just enough aboard to show off the; 
sailor to perfection, cracked their jokes, trolled their 
songs, practised their manual fun upon the drunkards, 
and moved most merrily along. By dint of driving 
and swearing, the procession was urged over the seven 
miles from Lima to the sea, and reached Callao just 
as the sun flashed his last rays upon the Chilian brig, 
which was cruising, hull down, in the offing. The 
wharf or quay, alongside of which the frigate’s boats 
were lying in readiness to receive the “ liberty men,” 
was crowded with people. Sailors, soldiers, guarda- 
costas, Indians, and idlers of all descriptions, were 
collected there. The clattering of the oars of newly | 
arrived boats, the roll and splash of those leaving the, 
landing, the voice of command, the English and Ame- 
rican “ damn,” the Spanish ‘ caramba,” the French 
“ gacre,” and the Dutch “ der teufel,” were all 
heard, were all mingled in the general clamour and | 
hurry atthe close ofday. These sounds were dying' 
away as the Americans approached the quay ; and by 
the time that the “ liberty men” were tumbled aboard 
the two cutters and pinnace, nobody remained to wit- 
ness.their departure but a few guarda-costas, whose 
duty detained them along the shore. 

It was a beautiful and tranquil bay across which 
the Macedonian’s boats now pulled. On the right 
lay the castles of Callao, the long line of ramparts 
sertied with the bayonets of the Spanish soldiers. 
On the left, anchored head and stern, were the frigates 
Macedonian and Esmeralda; the latter a new ship, 
fully armed, provisioned, manned, and equipped for 
a six months’ cruise; and a little farther out lay the 
British frigate Hyperion; all three within half gun- 
shot of the castles. Within the men-of-war the mer- 
chantimen were securely moored. A few black whale 
ships dotted the bay ; and far off, in the shadow of the 
island of San Lorenzo, lay the patriot blockading | 
squadron of Lord Cochrane. 

The stern sheets of the pinnace were occupied by 
two midshipmen. At home, by his own fire-side on 
the Roanoke, the youngest would have been called a 
boy ; but here, in the Pacific, the officer of a yankee 
frigate, it would have been sword and pistol work to 
have rated him any thing but a man. There was an 
air too of command about him, which sustained his 
pretensions to the character; and the sailors at the 
|, oars regarded him with that respectful kindness and 
ready obedience that showed he was a favourite 
among the crew. In place of a chapeau-bras, like 
that worn by his companion, the large straw sombrero 
of the Peruvians lay beside him, while a black hand- 
kerchief twisted around his head, shielded it from the 
damp air, which already began to float over the water. 

“In the name of sense, Hal,” said his companion, 
jtaking up the sombrero, and measuring its immense 
brim against the sky, ‘‘ where did you get this upper 
rigging? and what boot did you give in exchanging 
"a chapeau?” 
«It is too long a yarn to spin now,” said the Vir- 
'ginian, evidently willing to avoid the subject; * put 
the broad brim down, and mind the yoke ropes. 
Here we are athwart the hawse of a merchantman.” 

The sudden shock which threw the oars out of the 


hail from the merchantman was answered. The 
commands, ‘back water;” “steady; “pull ye'r 
starboard oars;” ‘altogether now ;” “give way, 
boys,” followed in quick succession; and the pin- 
nace shot by the obstacle which had momentarily 
checked its progress. All the vessels which the boat 
had hitherto passed, had hailed it at the usual dis- 
tance, and it was now directly under the bows of the 
Esmeralda. 

“Strange thatthe Spanish frigate does not hail,” 
said the Virginian. “So fine a ship should have 
a livelier watch on board. A sleepy dog that, whosc 
bayonet I see just abaft the mainmast.” 

“ They’re deep in a frolic,” replied his companion. 
“ T met a crowd of Spanish gentlemen going on board 
to dine, as I came ashore this morning, and the 
guarda-costa at the landing told me that they had 
not returned at sun-down.” 

“The more fools they,” answered the other, “to 
blow it out with Cochraneat two gun-shots of them.” 

‘He is not the man to interrupt them,” was the 
reply ; ‘he lies so idly under the island, that his men 
will soon not know brace from buntline.” 

“T don’t know,” continued the Virginian; “his 
vessels showed their teeth pretty plainly as we made 
the land here, and his flag-ship walked across our 
fore foot in as gallant a style as I have seen this 
many-a-day.” 

“Nothing but show,” said the other. 

“The commodore did not think so, however, or else 
all hands would not have beat to quarters, the ship 
cleared for action, bulk-heads down, decks sanded, 
and matches smoking. No, no. Cochrane will be 
alongside of the Esmeralda yet, and that before long. 
It may be superstition, Will, but for a commodore’s 
broad pennant I would not sling my hammock to 
night to the best battens on board of her. In my eye, 
she looks like a doomed ship. Her sails bent, her 
guns run out, and yet so still—not a living soul to 
speak to us from her decks; no sound about her 
but the rippling of the tide against her hawse.”” 

The farther remarks of the Virginian were inter- 
rupted by the loud hail from the Macedonian. It 
was promptly answered, and in a short time the sai- 
lors and their officers stood upon the deck of the fri- 
gate. 

The bustle occasioned by the arrival of the boats 
was soon over. The sailors betook themselves to the 
forecastle, and became listeners to an interminable 
love song, which a sentimental blue jacket was 
droning forth to his companions. The officers, after 
reporting themselves on the quarter-deck, either turn- 
ed in for the night or joined the different groups 
that were lounging about the after-part of the ship. 
Seated on the breech of a gun, with his sombrero 
on his knee, and surrounded by a crowd of reefers, 
was the Virginian. The Peruvian hat had already 
been tried on the heads of all around, and made the 
subject of sailor jests; and assuming all the dignity 
of one who was aware of the interest attached to his 
story, its owner commenced his account of the man- 
ner in which he obtained it, and the cause of his 
wearing it. 

“You see, reefers, the purser and I having come to 
areckoning, I determined to have a regular blow out 
in Lima: not a tipsy spree, you undgrstand, but some- 
thing to recall the Roanoke and old Virginia. So off 
I started in the cutter, and having yeached the shore, 
Thired the horse of a guarda-costa, to carry me to 
town, and engaged its master to serve meas a guide. 
I took the sheep-skins, and he trudged it on foot. It 
was sunset when we left the wharf, and before we had 
proceeded half-way, the mist came rolling over from 
the sea, and concealed from our view even the trecs 
which lined the sides of the road. We were the only 


























rowlocks, created a confasion on board the pinnace 
which effectually interrupted the conversation. The 





travellers. Some loaded mules passed us ; but, with 
the exception of these, we were the solitary occupants 


_ ‘istom-house drudge in the man who now addressed 
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of the king's high-way. I possessed Spanish suffi- 
cient to maintain a broken conversation with the 
guarda-costa, and we chatted cosily enough, until 
we heard the clatter of a horse’s hoof upon the road 
behind us. In another moment, a horseman, nobly 
mounted, but dressed in the poncho and sombrero of 
the country, dashed by us at full speed. He came, 
and he was gone. Here, and away. Lightning could 
scarcely have been quicker. But still, as on be gal- 
loped, I was struck with his appearance. I noticed 
that he rode with civilized stirrups, and not the 
wooden shoes of the Peruvians. I thought, too, that 
he had holsters; and I would swear to the long 
straight sword which clinked against the stirrup-iron. 
Smal) time for observation, you say. Well, so it 
was; but time enough for all, The guarda-costa 
saw every thing that I did. ‘ Bravo!’ he said, as the 
stranger, unmoved in his saddle, bore the wide leap 
which his startled horse made in passing. ‘ Bueno 
Caballero! That fellow sits well, signior.’ ‘ Like a 
hero,’ replied 1, equally pleased with the dexterity of 
the horseman ; but before the words had passed my 
lips he had disappeared, and we again moved solita- 
sily along. When we had proceeded about a mile 
further, to pur great surprise, the single horseman 
again dashed by us at his utmost speed. But this 
time he came in the direction of Lima, and rode so 
furiously as almost to capsize the guarda-costa. After 
passing us, he turned at right angles to the road, and 
contiqued his way far to our left. He had scarcely 
vanished ia the mist, before a vidette of Spanish ca- 
valry came on us, with almost equal speed. The 
oficer commanding it reined his horse upon its 
hauaches beside me, and asked imperatively the di- 
tection taken by the single horseman, whose appear- 
ance and dress he described. 1, however, had no 
idea of turning informer, so I pretended not to un- 
derstand him, abd talked as fast in English as he did 
in Spanish. He cursed big and large, and then re- 
Peated his questions to the guarda-costa. I was afraid 
all would be blown now, and was consoling myself by 
calculating the advantage the delay had given to the 
fagitive, when I heard my guide log a deliberate lie, 
in assuring the Spaniard that ‘Cabullero’ had push- 
ed on to Callao; and in a moment more, the vidette | 
were, asthey supposed, pushing after him. We now 
continved our way. The Peruvian chuckled, and 
did aot pretend to conceal his satisfaction at having 
ctossed the trail of the vidette. ‘Santa Maria! how 
he rode!” said the guarda-costa, as if thinking aloud; 
‘and those cursed Spaniards to think to overtake 
tim." * You speak roughly of your friends,’ said I. 
‘Friends !” repeated the man, in as fiendish a tone as 
Terer heard. He laid his hand upon the pummel of 
the saddle, threw back the broad brim of his straw 
hat, and rose many inches in height, as he darted his 
quick keen eyes full in my face, to read in the deep 
sloom the expression of my countenance. For a 
‘Toment he looked cautiously around, and then ra- 
ily ‘hispered, ‘I, signor, am a Peruvian, but not aj 
‘te-bom man. Who made me? who made the Incas 
vares? The Spaniards.’ The guarda-costa paused ; 
‘hea, Pointing first in the direction of San Martin's 
“amp, and then towards the Chilian fleet, he conti- 
ued in the same energetic tone. * No, signor, there 
we our friends.’ I scarcely recognised the stupid 


tm. His extended arm—his bold carriage—~his up- 
“ght figure, which loomed large in the evening mist, 
‘longed, I thought, to another being. But the 
‘ange was momentary. The soldier turned slowly 
‘say, and before I could reply, he was again as 
shen T hired him. 

“Tn the meantime we approached the city. The 
suarda-costa appeared to have struck upon a train 
“thought which was far from pleasing, for he strode 








J|sounds, as thought came unwittingly to his tongue. 1 


turning of the streets. I was now in a large and hand- 
some garden. The smooth walks, the fountain which 


tried to catch his meaning, without success. His sul- 
len answers prevented conversation, and we proceeded 
most unsociably, until challenged by the sentinel at 
the gate. ‘ Que viva?’ sounded hoarsely from be- 
neath the old archway. ‘San Martin,’ fiercely re- 
plied my guide. In a moment the musket of the 
Spanish soldier on guard rattled in his hands. J heard 
the sharp click as he cocked it. Another second, and 
tho guarda-costa had been a dead man. I sprung 
from my horse in time to strike up the levelled wea- 
pon, and shouted ‘ viva le rey,’ in tones that brought 
the whole guard to the spot. My guide was more 
alarmed than L was. San Martin was uppermost in 
his thoughts, and the name of the patriot chief, at} 
which the Limanians trembled, was pronounced, in- 
stead of the usual reply to the hail of the Spanish 
sentinel. We were now overhauled by the officers 
on duty; and after some impertinent examination, | 
was damned as a North American, and suffered to 
proceed. My guide, however, was detained. This 
was unlucky enough. I knew nothing of Lima, and 
none of those whom the bustle at the gate had col- 
lected, seemed at all disposed to assist me. Recol- 
lecting that Frank Lindesay’s horse, in old Virginia— 
and I rode it often enough to know—stopped at all 
the grog-shops, 1 threw the reins on the neck of my 
steed, hoping that he would carry me to the place 
where his master usually put up. The animal’s in- 
tentions may have been guod; but I soon saw that the 
crowd were determined to thwart them. ‘Tu make aj) 
Jong story short, 1 was in the centre of a Lima mob, 
led on by a litle contemptible looking rascal, who 
persuaded the people that 1 was the head spy of San 
Martin’s army. At first I pretended not to under- 
stand what was said, but my valour at last got the 
better of my discretion, and I could not resist the 
temptation of putting my fist between the eyes of a 
villain who was grinning his impudence in my face. 
This brought things to a crisis: ‘A la muerte’ was 
the cry, and the last thing I can recollect was a blow 
on the temple, which brought me to the ground. 

“ How long I remained insensible 1 cannot exactly 
say. When I recovered, I found that I had been laid 
at the door of a huge church; under the idea, I sup- 
pose, that I was dead. I felt miserably stiff and cold, |; 
and for some minutes did not attempt to move; at} 
last, after one or two efforts, I got upon my feet, and 
ascertained that my limbs were unbroken, and that | 
my doubloons were still at the bottom of my fob. 
Some Peruvian gentleman had taken a fancy to my 
watch, and to a new chapeau, mounted for the occa- 
sion. He might have spared them, as they were bor- 
rowed articles. No matter, however, the watch never 
had any insides, and the hat must have suffered pretty 
severely in the scuffle. The first thing I did, on turn- 
ing around, was to peep in at the door of the church, 
which stood conveniently ajar. As J peeped in, some 
one from the interior peeped out; for I thrust my nose 
into the pale face of a tall, monkish-looking person, 
who was about leaving the building. Both of us were 
sadly scared, and starting back, we stood staring at 
each other in the star-light, until, recovering the first 
from the panic produced by the unexpected rencontre, 
I turned and ran with the best speed my stiff limbs 
would admit of. After going a considerable distance, 
I stopped to listen. No sounds came from the direc- 
tion of the church; but from the opposite quarter, I 
heard the steps and clattering arms of a relief of 
soldiers. I stood by a Jow garden wall, and in a mo- 
ment I was on the other side of it. The relief pass- 
ed by, and the noise it made was soon lost in the 


tossed its waters so coolly on the night, broad 


solving to wait here the return of light, I threw my- 
self upon a garden-bencb, and summoned all the re- 
collections of past pleasures to assist the slow pro- 
gress of time. But time, notwithstanding, took his 
own way, and jogged most lazily on. J got up—I 
drank at the fountain—I walked about, and at last, 
attracted by the sound of music, set myself to disco- 
ver whence it proceeded. After losing it, and reco- 
vering it several times, 1 found myself under the ve- 
randah of the house to which the garden was attach- 
ed, and which some lines of tall hedges had at first 
prevented me from seeing. Curiosity brought me to 
the house ; curiosity led me into the verandah ; and 
curiosity placed me snugly enough at the window of 
the very room at which the musician was. Of course 
I went on tiptoes, and, scarcely daring to breathe, 
ventured to peep into the apartment; intending, if 
all things permitted, to discover myself, and ask for 
a night’s lodging, aud a hat of some sort or other. 
The room was a large one, lighted by a shaded lamp, 
which hung from the ceiling, and made every thing 
appear soft and moonshiny. Next to the window at 
which I sat, was the door leading to the verandah, 
directly opposite to which was another door, and in 
the right-hand wall a third, of a much smaller size, 
might have led to a sleeping apartment. A table 


| covered with a crimson cloth stood in the centre, and 


upon a sofa beside it, and opposite to the small door, 
was reclining the minstrel of the hour. The guitar 
which had attracted me was lying on the table, and 
the lady who had touched it was reading what appear- 
ed to me to be a letter. I'd tell you what, reefers, 


'she was worth looking at. I could not see her eyes ; 


but then her exquisite figure, and the prettiest little 
foot you ever beheld, seen to such advantage on the 
dark covering of the sofa, and her jet black hair, and 
beautiful mouth, and high commanding forehead— 
she was a glorious craft, such as I have not seen since 
L left old Virginia. 

“Thinks 1, she can’t be hard-hearted enough to 
refuse me shelter; and I was on the point of giving 
an introductory ‘hem!’ when, ‘tap, tap, tap," on 
the opposite door, announced a visiter. Not at all 
alarmed, the lady put away the letter, and answering 
the summons, introduced a tall, strapping fellow, 
dressed in the common apparel of a guarda-costa. 
Matters looked promising, I thought, for another ad- 
venture, and drawing myself a little farther from the 
window, I awaited it. The guarda-costa sat down 
without much ceremony, and had not uttered twenty 
words before I ascestained the whole secret of the 
matter, and heard some of the finest love-speeches 
that were ever made to mortal woman, so far as my 
knowledge of Spanish enabled me to comprehend 
them.” 

* Let us have them, Hal, do,” said the listeners, 
crowding even closer round the orator. He shook 
his head, and proceeded. 

“ Such things always lose in the telling, and are, 
in fact, arrant nonsense to al} but the parties interest- 
ed. The Peruvian took off his straw hat, and showed 
a noble countenance, and a head of thick and curling 
hair. He threw the poncho over his shoulder, and I 
saw plainly enough, the uniform of one of San Mar- 
tin’s officers; another glance, and I became con- 
vinced that this was the stranger whose horseman- 
ship had excited my admiration on my way from 
Callao. It was not very fair to be a listener, J allow; 
but I considered the Peruvian as a friend, having seen 
him before, and curiosity to see a real love affair, 
after one or two twinges, overcame all scruples of 
conscience. From what I could gather, the lady was 
the daughter of a Spanish royalist, and the <4 
was a lover of unprecedented constancy. 1° 
country had made him join the patriy' 
father had retained the lady in Lima, 








grass-plats, the rows of flowers, the neatly trim- 








‘apidly along, and occasionally muttered discoutentedi|med hedges, amused me for some time, and re- 


was conquering with San Martin 3: 
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the capital of Peru. Arrived at last in its neighbour- 
hood, and fearing for her safety if the place was en- 
tered by force, he had obtained admission to the town 
in disguise, appointed tbe present hour, in the letter 
which I had seen her reading, for an interview, and 
now urged her rapid and immediate flight with him 
to Valparaiso, in a vessel lying in the harbour. She 
spoke of her father, his hatred of the patriot cause, 
and his consequent inveteracy against her lover; she 
urged her duty, and the danger of flight. To all this 
my friend pleaded like a hero, as I have no doubt he 
is. He rose from the seat which he had occupied be- 
side her, and paced the room with impatient steps; 
and at last stopping before her, with his back turned 
towards the smaller dour, began to repeat his argu- 
ments for flight. Suddesly her eye became fixed, the 
colour fled from her face; she looked as if she would 
have screamed, but could not. Her lover bent forward 
with anxious eagerness, and vainly solicited the cause 
of her visible alarm. I saw it, and one moment more 
found me involved in difficulty and adventure. While 
the impetuous lover was detailing his plans, the 
smaller door had been pushed gently open, and a 
person, whom I can swear was the father, followed 
by two others, all well armed, entered the room and 
sprung towards the Peruvian. I shrieked aloud, how- 
ever, before they reached him, and he turned in time 
for defence. In a moment the broard straight sword 
was gleaming over the head of the companion of the 
old man, and would have descended fatally, had it 
not struck against and extinguished the only light in 
the chamber, that hanging (rom the ceiling. All was 
shrieking and screaming for a moment, when some 
one jumped from the open window, overturned me, | 
and darted into the garden. I was now very serious- | 
ly bruised, and, when lights were brought, was dis- 
covered lying in the verandah. But the Peruvian 
was gone, and the lady was no where to be found. 
The broken glass of the lamp, and an immense straw | 


hat, were all that remained in evidence of the occur- || 


rence. 

* The old don swore at me until he was exhausted, 
and shut me up for the night in the cellar, as an ac- 
complice of the Peruvian. Ins the morning, he car- 


His companion made no reply, but turned to look 
at the tall masts and taper spars of the Spanish fri- 
gate, and then again upon the advancing boats. By 
this time the word which had been passed below, had 
brought the whole ship's crew upon deck, every man 
of which watched with almost breathless interest the 
approach of the barges. The topmen stole silently 
aloft, and most of the sailors and officers instinctively 
placed themselves in the neighbourhood of their re- 
spective posts. Not a wave was upon the waters, and 
the night breeze, as it passed fore and aft the ship, 
was scarcely felt against the cheek. The Chilians 
came on with mufiled oars, and their long steady 
strokes soon brought them under the stern of the Ma- 
cedonian. Sov silently did they move, that, as they 
passed along-side, no sound of voice or oar could be 
distinguished, and, clad as they were in white, they 
seemed like a band of spirits, rather than mortal men, 
moving on the deep. No harl was given by the Ame- 
rican ship. Officers, quarterniasters, sailors, were 
spell-bound with intense interest, and the very senti- 
nels seemed to forget their existence, as they gazed 
on the Chilians, whose approach undiscovered by the 
Spaniards became every moment more doubtful. Al- 
teady had they passed, and breaking off alternately 
to the Jarboard and starboard of the Esmeralda, 
clasped the fated vessel in their embrace. Instead 
of following in the line, the Jast of Cochrane’s boats 
| pulled under the cabin windows of the Macedonian, 
and held on to the rudder chains. The officer com- 
manding begged, entreated, threatened his crew. 
They would not proceed. In sullen cowardice they 
concealed themselves during the combat which fol- 
lowed. In vain did the officers of the Macedonian 
order them to let go, and urge them to avoid disgrace; 
the chaplain even joined his entreaties; they made 
no answer, but kept their place, the only cowards of, 
that eventful night. When the fight was over, they 
‘pulled silently to the Esmeralda, and, preserving the! 
secret of their bascness, participated in the honours 
of the occasion. 

In the mean time one of the barges glided toa gun- 
boat under the bows of the American. The clash of 
sabre upon steel, the words “ silencio o muerte,” a hum 





vied me before a magistrate, who would have com- 
mitted me to prison, had [ not been recognized hy a 
Spanish gentleman who had seen me in the frigate. | 
By his exertions 1 was released, and with the som-| 
brero of the runaway lover to pay me for bruises and! 
broken bones, I joined the liberty boys; and here I | 
am, spinning long yarnstoa parcel of sleepy reefers.” 

The attention of many of the listeners had, during 
the latter portion of the Virginian's story, been di-| 
verted by the crowd which had collected on the quar-| 
ter-deck, and were leaning over the larboard side of | 
the ship, and the Virginian now joined a group of| 
then himself, with the question, | 

“ Well, reefers, what’s the go now? Is this the | 
first time you have seen a whaler’s boat towing his 
casks to the watering-place, after eight bells?” | 

" Devilish big casks those the leading boat has in| 
tow,” said a sailor, who kad ascended a few feet in 
the main-shrouds. 

“Casks!” repeated a midshipman, dropping al 
night-glass at the same time into his left hand. * If’ 
those black-looking things are not boats filled with | 
mien, and coming on with a long and steady pull, this| 
glass is not worth a rotten rope-yarn.” | 

Every eye was now exerted to its utmost powers | 
of vision; the glass was passed from hand to hand, | 
and in a few minutes all on deck were satisfied that a 
long line of barges, each crowded with men, was pull- 
ing up directly astern of the Macedonian. 

“The Scotchman is on the waters to-night,” whis- | 
pered the Virginian. ** Whatdid I tell you in the boat? | 
My life for it, Cochrane is in the foremost barge; and 








sec how he keeps us between him and the Esmeralda.” i sounds besides, and illuminating the deck, showed! 








of voices, a dead stillness, and the gunboat had chang- 
ed masters. This broke the spell on board the Ma- 
cedonian. A kedge was carried out, the gib hauled 
up, the chain slipped, and as the head fell off from 
the wind, a cloud of canvass dropped from her spars 
and solicited the breeze. Long ere these Prepara- 
tions were complete, the Esmeralda was the scene of| 
conflict. The first man who boarded from the main- 
chains, after cutting down the sentinel at the gang- 
way, was shot by the sentinel at the forecastle. Coch- 
|rane was the next, and in a few moments the deck 
was crowded with his followers, The Spaniards were 
sleeping on their arms, and as they struggled from 
helow, the contest became fierce and doubtful. There 
was one pause only in which the assailants ceased to} 
slay, as they watched with intense anxiety the effect 
of the wind upon the gib. Had the head fallen to- 
wards the shore, the Esmeralda must have been de- 
|serted and burnt by the Chilians; but fate decreed it 
otherwise, and there was one loud “ hurrah” as the 
bows gently turned towards the island of San Lorenzo. | 
The Chilian sailors on the spars soon clothed the ves- 
sel with her canvass. From royals to courses every | 
sail was set, and falling astern of the Macedonian, the! 
Esmeralda followed her slowly from the shore. 

The fight continued while the vessel got under way, 
and “ Jesu,” “ Santa Maria,” ‘ caramba,” joined! 
with English oaths and exclamations, came loud | 
through the din of battle. At one time the voice of; 
Lord Cochrane was heard encouraging his men, and| 
ordering more sail to be packed upon the spars. 
Then came a volley of fire-arms, which drowned all 








the rapid gleam of descending sabres. Then there 
would be a momentary pause, as one party or the 
other gained a temporary advantage, and then again 
the wild uproar swelled with redoubled tury. At last 
the Chilians collecting in a dense mass upon the quar- 
ter-deck, made a quick and fierce charge upon their 
opponents. It was met, and for an instant met suc- 
cessfully; but the strength of the Spaniards was 
broken, and the next moment they were heard drop- 
ping into the sea, as their pursuers forced them over 
the bows. The spar-deck was now still, but below all 
was confusion. A gun-brig, which had repelled its 
assailants, fired its single piece of artillery directly 
under the cabin windows of the Esmeralda, and the 
indiscriminate slaughter of friend and foe was the 
consequence. This, however, produced no effect upon 
the combatants, and the victory on the gun-deck was 
still doubtful, when Cochrane, with his successful 
followers, rushed down the gangway, and quickly de- 
cided the fate of the Spaniards. The wave was their 


jonly refuge; and springing from the ports, some 


gained the shore by swimming, others found their 
graves where they fell. 

The Virginian, and his companion in the cutter, 
had watched the progress of the fight from their sta- 
tion in the foretop of the Macedonian, and were still 
gazing on the deck of the Esmeralda, when a flash 
from the shore, the howl of a ball passing between 
the masts, and the dull report of a cannon, drew their 
attention to another quarter. Lights were seen hur- 
tying along the ramparts of the fortress of Callao, 
and the sound of drums came faintly from them. 
Flash after flash succeeded the first in quick succes- 
sion, until one continued stream df fire gushed from 
the long line of batteries, To the eyes of the young 
men, every gun seemed intended especially for them, 

“ What! not a spar gone yet? and only one hole 
through the main-topsail ?” said the Virginian at last, 
after coolly casting his eyes upwards upon the can- 
vass ofthe ship. + It can’t be so long, however; the 
light duck scarcely draws, and the courses and top- 


: sails hang like lead, ‘There goes the cross-jack-yard,” 


he continued, as the crash of splintered wood was 
heard uponthe quarter-deck. ‘The lanterns at the 
peak and gib-boom end would have distinguished us 
from the Esmeralda, if Cochrane had not hoisted 
them as soon as we did.” 

“By heavens! though, there goes his peak light,” 
cried his companion, as a shot severed the rope. The 
lantern fell over into the sea, floated a moment, and 
was extinguished. 

A better aim on the part of the Spanish gunners, 
or the gradual approach of the vessel within the range 
of some of the cannon of the fortress, made the situa- 
tion of the ship more perilous than it had yet been, 
and three or four balls almost grazed the heads of 
the fore-top men. Still both spar and sail were un- 
injured, and the only effect of the shot was to hush 
the whispered conversation which had been hitherto 
maintained. 

The silence was at last interrupted by an interjec- 
tional whistle from the Virginian, as a shot went 
through the sail immediately above him. c 

“ This firing will deaden the wind until canvass 
nor duck will hold it: and the Scotchman hangs on 
our quarter, determined that, if he sinks, so shall we.” 

“Don't whistle for the wind, mister,” said an old 
sailor in a superstitious tone; ‘it never comes when 
itis called, and we want it too much to anger it.” 

“ That whistle brought it, though,” cried the other. 
“The Esmeralda’s courses draw, and our heavy sails 
begin to feel it; we'll walk yet, if the puff holds.” 

The communication was accompanied with a visi- 
ble change in the spirits of the seamen, as the sail, 
after one or two heaves, swelled steadily before the 











wind. The progress of the vessel, howevér, was still 
slow, although the danger eyery)moment decreased, 
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and it was upwards of an hour before the shot of the || matter with the wisdom of inspiration ; thete are his words: 


fortress fell short. Daylight by this time began to 
dawn, and showed the sullen batteries, surmounted 


Bhe dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the spriogs of Dove, 

Amald whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


by aheavy dun cloud, and frowning over a bay which Ge aoe nie eoad Kaas 
‘When Lucy ceased to be: 


they had so fruitlessly attempted to guard. The Ma- r ; 
cedonian cast anchor far beyond their reach, and the iar whe tain be grave; andy cb! 


Esmeralda, uninjured, and in gallant style, moved’! This was a maiden something more to the purpose than the 
to the island of San Lorenzo. i slender damsels whom academies create on canvass, or of, 

During this eventful night, the captain of the Ame-||whom some bachelor bards dream. The poet of Rydal 
rican frigate had been detained in Lima, and at sun-;; Mount is a married man, and knows from what sources 
rise of the second day after the fight, the launch and domestic happiness comes, ‘The gossamer creations of the 
gig were ordered down to Chorillos to meet him, and i eae roe ere ee nee ee 
. . 1 uld mever do fu! s bosom. nose delicate acrial 
toreceive on buard such Americans as feared the'l visions, those personified zephyrs, are decidedly unfit for 


Consequences of remaining in the city during the first il ie ouateriial ear wad teat: eC the world:: Novae the buzows 


moments of excitement which would follow the intel-'' dames of our two fine islands. Look at them as they move 
ligence of the capture of the Esmeralda. The gig ‘along. If art with ite scale and its compasses, and its cter- 


was commanded by our friend the Virginian, and after nal chant of “the beau ideal—the beau ideal,” had peopled! 





along and heavy pull, he found himself beneath the| 
bigh and rugged cliffs of Chorillos. Here the boats 
remained without the surf, while the Indians, wading 
through it, brought the passengers on board. * All 
aboard,” had been already cried, and the oars were 
in the rowlocks to return, when the appearance of a 
oop of San Martin’s cavalry on shore, and their loud 
shouts and earnest beckonings, delayed their depar- 
ture. As the sailors rested on their oars, an officer, 
vho appeared to be the commander of the soldiers, 
time harrying to the Leach, bearing on his arm a 
female, whose horse he had been seen to guide as his 
troops came full gallop on. He gave her to the huge 
Indian who offered his assistance, and followed him 
into the surf. A short and low conversation was held 
between San Martin's officer and the American com- 
mander. The former then returned to the shore, and 
the lauer gave his rapid orders to proceed to Callao. 

By erening the party were again in their frigate, 
anda knot was soon seen to assemble round the 
soung Virginian, as on the preceding evening. He 
vemed to be urging a doubtful point with peculiar 
energy. 

“How did I know them? Why, did'nt I see him 
plain enough in the room, and did’at ¥ hear his plan 
of getting her to Valparaiso? The captain ordered 
ine to the launch, but not before I saw her face. No, 
teefers, no! ‘True love got the weathergage of the 
old doa, her father, in Lima, and kept it at Chorillos.” 
—_—_—_——— 
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(004 THE ANNIVERSARY, EDITED BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
FEMALE BEAUTY. 


Irhas been said by some one, and if not said, it shall be 
“illnow, that no woman is incapable of inspiring love, fix- 
“saffection, and making a man happy. We are far less 
‘alveneed by outward loveliness than we imagine. Men 
hie with admiration and write with rapture of the 

My which the artist loves, which, like genius in the 
‘ystem i Gall, is ascertained by scole and compass: but 
“practice, see how they despise those splendid theories, 

yield to a sense of beauty and loveliness, of which the 
an is in their own hearts. It is not the elegance of 
» for that is often imperfect ; it is not in loveliness of) 
me for there nature has been perchance neglectful; nor 

“in the charm of sentiment or sweet words, for even 
ae women there is an occasional lack of that; neither 
i io the depth of their feelings, nor in the sincerity of 
; v affection, that their whole power over man springs 
™m, Yet every woman, beautiful or not, bas that power 
‘me or less; and every man yields to its influence. 

a Women of all nations are beautiful. Female beauty, 
the limited sense of the word, is that outward form and 
ie Which corresponds with the theories of poets 
the rules of artists—of which every vation has exam- 

Ves, and of which every woman has a share. But beanty, 
‘1. nore natural deSnition of the word, is that indescri- 

“Se charm, that union of many qualities of person, and 
“4, and heart, which insures to man the greatest portion 





the world, we would have been a nation of ninnies, our 
isles would have been filled with lay figures and beings 
“beautiful exceedingly,” but loveless, joyless, splendidly 
silly, and elegantly contemptible. It has been better ordered. 

I have looked much on man, and more on woman. The 
world presents a distinct image of my own perception of' 
beauty ; and from the decisions of truc love I could Jay 
}down the law of human affection, and the universal seuse 
entertained respecting female loveliness, There is no need! 
te be profound, there is no occasion for research; Jook on 
wedded society, it is visible toall. There, aman very plain 
is Sinked to a woman very lovely ; a creature silent us mar- 
ble, to one eloquent, fluent, and talkative; a very tall man 
to a very little woman; a very portly lady to a man short, 
slender, and attenuated; the brown weds the black, and 
the white the golden; personal deformities are not in the | 
way of affection; love contradicts all our theories of love-! 
liness, and happiness has no more to do with beauty than a 
good crop of corn has with the personal looks of him who] 
sowed the seed. The question, therefore, which sume sim- 
ple person has put, “ which of the three kingdoms has the 
most beaatiful ladies?” is one of surpassing absurdity. 
Who would ever think of going forth with rules of artists 
in their hands, and scraps of idle verse on their lips, to 
measure and adjust the precedence of beauty among the 
three nations? Who shall say which is the fairest flower of, 
the field, which is the brightest of the stars of heaven? One | 
loves the daisy for its modesty, another the rose for its splen-| 
dour, and a third the lily for its purity ; and they are all right. 
We know not, indeed, by our natural theory of female | 
loveliness, which of the nations has the most beautiful wo- 
men, because we know not which of them is the happiest. 
Wherever there is most bosom tranquillity, most domestic 
happiness, there beauty reigns in all its strength. Look at} 
that mud hovel on one of the wild bills of Ireland: smoke is/ 
streaming from door and window ; a woman, to six healthy 
children and a happy husband, is portioning out a simple | 
and scanty meal; she is a good mother and an affectionate 
wife; and though tinged with smoke and touched by care, 
she is warmly beloved ; she is lovely in her husband's eyes, 
and is therefore beautiful. Go into yon Scottish cottage ; 
there is a clean floor, a bright fire, merry children, a thrifty 
wife, and a husband who is nursing the youngest child and 
making a whistle for the eldest. The woman is lovely and 
beautiful, and an image of thrift and good housewifery, be- 
youd any painter’s creation; her husband believes her 
beautiful too, and whilst making the little iostrument of 
melody to please his child, he thinks of the rivals from 
whom he won her, and how fair she is compared to all her 
early companions. Or here is a house at hand, bemmed 
round with fruit trees and flowers, while the blossoming 
tassels of honeysuckle perfume us as we pass in at the 
door. Enter and behold that Englishwoman, out of keep- 
ing with all the rules of academic beauty, full and ample in 
her person, her cheeks glowing with health, her eyes shin- 
ing with quiet happiness, her children swarming like sum- 
mer bees, her house shining Jike a new clock, and her 
movements as regular as one of Murray's chronometers, 
There sits her husband, a sleck contented man, well fed, 
clean lodged, and softly handled, who glories in the good 
looks and sagacity of his wife, and eyes her affectionately 
as he holds the shining tankard to his lips, and swallows 
slowly, and with protracted delight, the healthy beverage 
which she has brewed. Now, that is e beautiful woman; 


throw a halo around her person, adorning her as a honey- 
| suckle adorns an ordinary tree, and impressing her mental 
image on our minds. Such is beauty in my sight—a crea- 
tion more honourable to natare, and more beneficial to 
man, and in itself infinitely more lovely, even to look upon, 
| than those shapes made according to the line and level of 
} art, which please inexperienced eyes, delude dreamers, fas- 
 cinate old bachelors, and catch the eye and vex the heart. 


‘The following selections are from the Keepsake : 
THE THIEF DETECTED. 


As lovely Nature once explored 
Her cave of treasures, rich and rare, 
She missed of female charms a hoard, 
Enough to form a thousand fair. 


To Love the goddess quickly flew, 
And plainly told him her belief, 

Indeed, conviction, that he knew 
The person who had been the thief. 


Scarce ended was her tale of wo, 

i Ere roguish Love the goduess left, 

And speeding straight to one I know, 
Abruptly charged her with the theft. 


The trembling maid denied with grief; 
But Cupid has a judgment sound: A 

“Tis plain,” he cried, “that you're the thief. 
“For on you all the goods are found." REYNOLDS 


ON TWO SISTERS. 


Young Dora’s gentle, pure, and kind, 
With lofty, clear, and polished mind ; 
But Dora, rich in mental grace, 
Alas! is somewhat poor in face: 

Pity her noble soul don’t warm 

A Grecian statue's perfect form! 


But, Ann, in thee all charms combine; 
Each gift of beauty, sweet, is thine! 

Thy form surpasses e’en desire; 

Thine eyes are rolling orbs of fire! 
Enchanting, perfect, is the whole: 

Pity the statue wants a soul !—Reynoips. 





EPIGRAMS. 
Last Monday all the papers said 
That Mr. —— was dead; 


Why, then, what seid the city? 
The tenth part sadly shook their head, 
And shaking sighed, and sighing said, 
“Pity, indeed, ’tis pity.”” 
But when the sad report was found 
A rumour wholly without ground, 
Why, then, what said the city 7 
The other nine parts shook their head, 
Repeating what the tenth had said, 
“Pity, indeed, ‘tis pity.” —Cotzripox. 





That c’er my visits will become 
Too frequent, much J doubt ; 
For though I've found you oft at home, 
Too oft I’ve found you out.—Rzynowps. 
Your poem must eternal be, 
Dear sir—it cannot fail 
For ’tis incomprehensible, 
And wants both head and fail.—Co.rnipcs. 





They told me with their feelings bitter, 
That in your wealth your beauty lies; 
And I believed them, for there glitter 
Ten thousand diamonds in your eyes.—REYKoLDs. 


Swans sing before they die—'twere no bad thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing. —CoLERipor. 


ee rer er a TEES 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

— es 

New Works.—By the late arri-als from London, we have 
received the Keepsake, the Anniversary, the Bijou, and 
several other elegant and entertaining volumes. These be- 
ing expensive works, and but a few copies having been im- 
ported, we shall, after a more careful perusal—even to the 
exclusion of onicinaL matter—make farther extracts from 
them next week, 

Correspondents will grant us their usual indulgence 
Their kind favoars shall be attended to in due season. 

In order to make room for “ Esmeralda,” and « 
interesting selections contained in the present #* 
‘we are necessarily compelled to:postpone any, 











and why is she beautiful? She is beautiful, because the 





Fboppiness. One of our best poets has touched on this 


gentleness of her nature and the kindliness of her heart 





torial remarks. 
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MUSIC BY BEETHOVEN. 


ANDANTE. PIs. 





bounds her @ight, Nor sha -dow dims her way, Where nothing earthly © bounds her flight, Nor sha- dow dims her way. 


" 


So grant me, God, from every care, Aloft, through virtue’s purer air, No sin to cloud—no lure to stay Thy sunshine on her joyful way, 
And stain of passion free, To hold my course to Thee! My soul, as home she springs; ‘hy freedom in her wings! 








LINES FROM THE PORT-FOLIO 
OF THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 
NO. IL. 


By woods and groves the oracles 
Of the old age were nursed ; 
To Brutus came in solitude 
The spectral warning first, 
When murdered Czsar’s mighty shade 
The sanguine homicide dismayed, 
And fantasy rehearsed 
The ides of March, and, not in vain, 
Showed forth Philippi’s penal plain. 


In loneliness I heard my hopes 
Pronounce, “ Let us depart!” 

And saw my mind—a Marius— 
Desponding o’er my heart: 

The evil genius, long concealed, 

To thought’s keen eye itself revealed, 
Unfolding like a chart— 

But rolled away, and left me free 

As stoics once aspired to be. 





FROM THE ITALIAN. 


As o'er a bright and rapid rill 

A self-enamoured rose was bending, 
A loveliness more lovely still 

The waters to her image lending; 
An envious gust, with ruthless power, 
Of all her leaves despoiled the flower. 


And, beaming darkness, follows me, 
Far duskier than obscurity. 


Star of that sea !—its currents bear 
My vessel to the bourne, 

Whence neither busy voyager 
Nor pilgrim may return. 

Such consummation I can brook, 

Yet, with a fixed and lingering look, 
Must anxiously discern 

The far horizon, where thy rays 

Surceased to light my night-like days. 


Unwise, or most unfortunate, 
My way was; let the sign, 

The proof of it, be simply this— 
Thou art not, wert not, mine! 

For 'tis the wont of chance to bless 

Pursuit, if patient, with success; 
And envy may repine, 

That, commonly, some triumph must 

Be won by every lasting lust. 


FROM THE BUJOU, 


THE SLEEPERS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Sleep !—let thy mother’s spirit bless her child! 
And let thy sisters, to the dreaming land, 

Greet thee with song! each gentle voice be there 
Of early fondness—each familiar face— 

Only th’ unkind be absent! 


Oh! lightly, lightly tread! 
A boly thing is sleep, 


3 
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; 
Her leaves the brooklet's mirror strew'd, 
g O’er which they smiled so sweet before : 
hod 2 The brook its heedless path pursued : 
On the worn spirit shed, 3 They past, and were beheld no more: 
And eyes that wake to weep: 3 And thus, alas! without a stay, 
A holy thing from heaven, 2 The bloom of beauty flits away! 
A gracious dewy cloud, 2 
A covering mantle, given 3 
The weary to enshroud. ; 
Oh! lightly, lightly tread ! z 
Revere the pale still brow, t 
The meekly-drooping head, ; 
The long hair’s willowy flow! i 
Ye know not what ye do, 2 
That call the slamberer back, 3 
From the world unseen by you, 3 
Unto life's dim faded track. { 


Her soul is far away, 


TIME. 


Warm is the heart in boyhood’s days, 
And warmer are the smiles which greet it; 
But time will come when those light rays . 
Of hope and love no longer meet it. 


How bright the dream when youngeyessleep. 
And brighter glowsthe heart with gladness; 
But time will doom such eyes to weep, 
And change their beams to tears of sadness. 
¢ How beautiful the book of life; 
* If fan lances o’er it: 
In herchildhood’sland perchance, } She fecis no sorrow, sees novtrfe, 
Ww here her young sere Play; 3 Inthe fnir scenes of future ages. 
Same dene pee ere Lt Bat changed are those unblotted lines, 
fer asic hal . a When feelings, hopes, and all are slighted: 
, meee eee 3 And dim the fire of genius shines, 
Of woods with all their leaves: When allits wanderings have been blighted. 


A murmur of the sea, 
A laughing tone of streams : 
Long may her sojourn be 
In the music-land of dreams! 
Each voice of love is there, 
Each gleam of beauty fled, 
Each lost one still more fair— 
Oh! lightly, lightly tread! 


How I have lived imports not, now 
Iam about to die, 

Else I might chide thee that my life 
Has been a stifled sigh: 

Yes, life; for times, beyond the line 

Our parting traced, appear not mine, 
Or of a world gone by; 

And often almost would evince, 

My soul had transmigrated since. 


Pass wasted powers; alike the grave, 
To which I fast go down, 

Will give the joy of nothingness 
To me, and to renown ; 

Unto its careless tenants, fame 

Is idle as that gilded name, 
Of vanity the crown, 

Helvetian hands inscribe upon 

The forehead of a skeleton. 


List the last cadence of a lay 

That, closing as begun, 

Is governed by anote of pain, 

Oh, lost and worshipped one !— 
None shall attend a sadder strain, 
Till Memnon’s statue stand again 

To mourn the setting sun— 

Nor sweeter, if my numbers seem 
To share the nature of their theme. 


It brought, thou spirit of my breast, 
And Naiad of the tears, 
Which have been welling coldly there, 
Although unshed, for years! 
_ lt brought, in kindness or in hate, 
The final menaces of fate, 
But prompted no base fears— 
Ah, could I with ill feelings see 
Aught, love, so near allied to thee? 


The drowsy harbinger of death, 
That slumber dull and deep, 
Is welcome, and I would not wake 
Till thou dost join my sleep. 
Life’s conscious calm—the flapping sail— 
The stagnant sea, nor tide, nor gale, 
In pleasing motion keep— 
Oppress me ; and I wish release 
From this to more substantial peace. 


Star of that sea!—the cynosure 
Of magnet-passions, long !— 
A ceaseless apparition, and 
A very ocular song !— 
My skies have changed their hemisphere, 
And forfeited thy radiant cheer: 
Thy shadow still is strong ; 


AN EVENING THOUGHT. 


g 
g 
i 
Mark how that cloud,whose blackness blots the skies. 
Beneath yon planet, unillumined, lies; 
2 Whilo the bright star with scintillating ray, 
2 Strives, but in vain, to chace its gloom away. 
: So vainly bright, so impotently fair, 
; Shines Joy's remembrance, smiling on Despair. 
i 
g 
3 
g 
3 
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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 





VOLUME VI. 









POPULAR TALES. 
————————————————————— 
FROM THE EXEPSAKE. 


THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER. 

—— 

BY TRE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 

—= 
Tax following narrative is given from the pen, so far as 
memory permits, in the came character in which it was 
presented to the author’s ear; nor has he claim to further 
praise, or to be more deeply censured, than in proportion 
fo the good or bed judgment which he has employed in 
selecting his materials, as he has studiously avoided any 
attempt at ornament which might interfere with the sim- 
plicity of the tale. 
At the same time it must be admitted, that the particular 
dass of stories which turns on the marvellous, possesses a 
wronger influence when told, than when committed to print. 
‘The volume taken up at noonday, though rehearsing the 
wane incidents, conveys a much more feeble impression 
thaa is achieved by the voice of the speaker on a circle of 
fireside auditors, who hang apon the narrative as the nar- 
nator details the minute incidents which serve to give it au- 
theaticity, and lowers bis voice with an affectation of mys- 
very, while he approaches the fearful and wonderful part. 


was with such advantages that the present writer heard i nearer view, and whether it contained family pictures, or || 
the following events related, more than twenty years since,| other objects of curiosity worthy of a stranger's visit; / 


by the celebrated Miss Seward, of Lichfield, who, to her 
humerous accomplishments, added, in e@ remarkable de- 
gree, the power of narrative in private conversation. In 
is present fon the tale must necessarily lose all the inte- | 
Test which was attached to it, by the flexible voice and in- 
telligent features of the gifted narrator. Yet still, read 
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way to the left of the town, neither restrained by a dam, 
nor bordered by a towing-path. 

Upon a gentle eminence, nearly a mile to the southward 
of the town, were seen, amongst many venerable oaks and 
tangled thickets, the turrets of a castle, as old as the wars 
of York and Lancaster, but which seemed to have receiv- 
ed important alterations during the age of Elizabeth and 
her successor. It had not been a place of great size; but 
whetever accommodation it formerly afforded, was, it must 
be supposed, still to be obtained within its walls; at least, 
such was the inference which General Browne drew from 
observing the smoke arise merrily from several of the an- 
cient wreathed and carved chimney-stalks. The wall of] 
| the park ran alongside of the highway for two or three 
| hundred yards; and through the different points by which 
the eye found glimpses into the woodland scenery, it seem- 
ed to be well stocked. Other points of view opened in suc- 
cession; now & full one, of the front of the old castle, and 
now a side glimpse at its particular towers; the former rich 
iin all the bizarrerie of the Elizabethian school, while the! 
simple and solid strength of other parts of the building 
seemed to show that they had been raised more for defence 
than ostentation. u : 
| Delighted with the partial glimpses which he obtained of | 
the castle through the woods and glades by which this an-| 
| cient feudal fortress was surrounded, our military traveller 
| was determined to inquire whether it might not deserve a| 





NUMBER 31. 


the uncertainty lasted no longer than till the visiter hed 
spoken, and the hearty greeting which followed was such 
as can only be exchanged betwixt those who have pass- 
ed together the merry days of careless boybood or eerly 
youth. 

“If 1 could have formed a wish, my dear Browne,” said 
Lord Woodville, “it would have been to have you here, of 
all men, upon this occasion, which my friends are good 
enough to hold as a sort of holiday. Do not think you have 
been unwatched during the years you have been absent 
from us. Lhave traced you through your dangers, your 
triumphs, your misfortunes, and wes delighted to see that, 
whether in victory or defeat, the name of my old friend was 
always distinguished with applease.” 

The general made a suitable reply, and congratulated 
his friend on his new dignities, and the possession ofa 
place and domain so beautiful. 

“Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet,” said Lord 


| Woodville, “and T trust you do not mean to leave us till 
| you are better acquainted with it. {tis true, I confess, that 


my present party is pretty large, and the old houre, like 
other places of the kind, does not possess 80 much accom 
modation as the extent of the outward walls appear to pro- 
mise. But we can give you @ comfortable old-fashioned 
room, and | venture to suppose that your carpaigns have 
tanght you to be glad of worse quarters.” 

The general shragged his shoulders and laughed. “I 
presame,” he said, “the worst apartment in your chateau 





| when, leaving the vicinity of the park, he rolled through a 
} clean and well-paved street, and stopped at the door of al 





is considerably superior to the old tobacco-cask in which 
Iwas fain to take up my night’s lodging when I was in 
the bush, as the Virginians call it, with the light corps. 





|seetesrequented inn. 
| Before ordering horses to proceed on his journey, Gene- |i 
ral Browne made inquiries concerning the proprietor of | 
| the chateau which had so attracted his admiration; and was | 


‘oud, to an undoubting audience, by the doubtful light of, |; equally surprised and pleased at hearing, in reply, @ no- 


the doving, evening, or, in silence, by a decaying taper, and 
amidst the solitude of a balf-ligbted apartment, it may re- 


| bleman named, whom we shall call Lord Woodville. How | 
fortunate! Much of Browne's early recollections, both at | 


deem its character as a good ghost-story. Miss Seward)’ school and at college, had been connected with young 


always afirmed that she had derived her information from 


| Woodville, whom, by a few questions, he now ascertained : 


an authentic source, although she suppressed the names of;' to be the same with the owner of this fairdomain. He had, 


the two persons chiefly concerned. I will not avail myself, 


been raised to the peerage by the decease of his father a) 


of any particulars { may have since received concerning|: few months before, and, as the general learned from the | 


the localities of the detail, but suffer them to rest under the | 
same general description in which they were first related 
‘ome; and, for the same reason, I will not add to, or dimi- 
Aish the narrative, by any circumstance, whether more or 
hss material, but simply rehearse, as I beard it, a story of} 
‘Spernatural terror. * 

About the end of the American war, when the officers of 
Lord Cornwallis’s army, which surrendered at Yorktown, 
aud others, who had been made prisoners during the impo- 
{ithe and ill-fated controversy, were returning to their own 
Country, to relate their adventures, and repose themselves, 
alter their fatigues ; there was amongst them a general off- 

| ‘er, to vhom Miss Seward gave the name of Browne, but 
merely, a J understood, to save the inconvenience of in-| 

| Weduciag & nameless agent in the narrative. He was an| 
tGcer of merit, as well as a gentleman of high considera- 
to for family and attainments. 
: Some business had carried General Browne upon a tour: 
rough the western counties, wheo, in the conclusion of al 
worning stage, he found himself in the vicinity of a small 
<santry town, which presented ascene of uncommon beau- 
‘rand of a character peculiarly English. 

The little town, with its stately old church, whose tower 
‘ere testimony to the devotion of ages long past, lay amidst 
“atures and cornfields of small extent, but bounded and 
trided with hedge-row timber of great age and size. 
ihre were few marks of modern improvement. The epn- 
‘ons of the place intimated neither the solitude of decay, 


j, landlord, the term of mourning being ended, was now taking | 


| possession of his paternal estate, in the jovial season of | 
merry autumn, accompanied by a select party of friends to | 
enjoy the sports of a country famous for game. { 

This was delightful news to our traveller. Frank Wood- | 
ville had been Richard Brown's fag at Eton, and his chosen | 
intimate at Christ Church ; their pleasures and their tasks | 
had been the same; and the honest soldier’s heart warmed || 
to Gnd his early friend in possession of so delightful a resi- | 
| dence, and of an estate, as the landlord assured him with a | 
nod and a wink, fully adequate to maintain and add to his ; 
dignity. Nothing was more natural than that the traveller 
should suspend a journey, which there was nothing to ren- | 
der hurried, to pay a visit to an old friend under such | 
agreeable circumstances. i 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief task of 
conveying the general’s travelling-carriage to Woodville ; 
castle. A porter admitted them at a modern gothic lodge, | 
built in that style to correspond with the castle itself, and | 
at the same time rang a bell to give warning of the approach: 
of visiters. Apparently the sound of the bell had suspend- | 
ed the separation of the company, bent on the various | 
amusements of the moming; for, on entering the court of 
the chateau, several young men were lounging about in FI 
their sporting-dresses, looking at, and criticising, the dogs! 
which the keepers held in readiness to attend their pastime. 
‘As General Browne alighted, the young Jord came to the 
gate of the hall, and for an instant gazed. as at a stranger, 











= the bustle of novelty ; the houses were old, but in good 
‘air: and the beantifal litde river murmured freely on its}, 


upon the countenance of his friend, on which war, with its | 





fatigues and its wounds, had made a great alteration. But! 


There I lay, like Diogenes himself, so delighted with my 


covering from the element, that | made a vain attempt to 
have it rolled on to my next quarters; but my commander 
for the time would give way to no such luxurious provi- 
sion, and J took farewell of my beloved cask with tears in 
my eyes.”” 

“Well, then, since you do not fear your quarters,” said 
Lord Woodville, “ you will stay with me a week at least. 
Of guns, dogs, fishing-rods, flies, and means of sport by sex 
and land, we have enough and to spare; you cannot pitch 
on an amusement but we will find the means of pursuing 
it, But if you prefer the gun and pointers, I will go with 
you myself, and see whether you have mended your shoot- 
ing since you have been amongst the Indians of the back 
settlements.” 

The general gladly accepted his friendly host’s proposal 
in all its points. After a morning of manly exercise, the 
company met at dinner, where it was the delight of Lord 
Woodville to conduce tothe display of the high properties of 
his recovered friend, so as to recommend him to his guests, 
most of whom were persons of distinction, He led General 
Browne to speak of the scenes he had witnessed; and as 
every word marked alike the brave officer and the sensible 
man, who retained possession of his cool judgment under 
the most imminent dangers, the company looked upon the 
soldier with general respect, as on one who had proved 
himself possessed of an uncommon portion of personal cou- 
rage; that attribute, of all others, of which every ody de- 
sires to be thought possessed. 

The day at Woodville castle ended as usual in such man- 
sions. The hospitality stopped within the limits of good 
order: musie, in which the young lord was a proficient, 
succeeded to the circulation of the bottle: cards and bil- 
liards, for those who preferred such amusements, were in 
readiness: but the exercise of the morning required early 
hours, and not long after eleven o’clock the guests began 
to retire to their several apartments. 

The young lord himself conducted his friend, General 
Browne, to the chamber destined for him, which as..wer 
the description he had given of it, being com‘ 
old-fashioned. The bed was of the massi- 
the end of the seventeenth century, and 
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faded silk, heavily trimmed with tarnished gold. Butthen the 
sheets, pillows, and blankets looked delightful to the cam- 
paigner, when he thought of his “ mansion, the cask.” There 
was au air of gloom in the tapestry hangings, which, with 
their worn-out graces, curtained the walls of the little cham- 
ber, and gently undulated as the autumnal breeze found its 
way through the ancient lattice-window, which pattered 
and whistled as the air gained entrance. The toilette, too, 
with its mirror, turbaned, after the manner of the begin- 
ning of the century, with a coiffure of murrey-coloured 
silk, and its hundred strange-shaped boxes, providing for 
arrangements which had been obsolete for more than fifty 
years, had an antique, and in so far a melancholy, aspect. 
But nothing could blase more brightly and cheerfully than 
the two large wax candles; or if aught could rival them, it 
was the flaming bickering faggots in the chimney, that sent 
at once their gleam and their warmth through the saug 
apartment; which, notwithstanding the general antiquity 
of its appearance, was not wanting in the least convenience 
that modern habits rendered either necessary or desirable. 

“« This is an old-fashioned sleeping apartment, general,” 
said the young lord, “but I hope you find nothing that 
makes you envy your old tobacco-cask.”” 

“Tam not particular respecting my lodgings,” replied the 
general; “yet were I to make any choice, | would prefer 
this chamber, by many degrees, to the gayer and more 
modern rooms of your family mansion. Believe me, that 
when I unite its modern air of comfort with its venerable 
antiquity, and recollect that it is your lordship’s property, 
I shall feel in better quarters here than if I were in the best 
hotel London could afford.” 

“Ttrust—I have no doubt—that you will find yourself, 
as comfortable as I wish you, my dear general,” said the 
young nobleman; and once more bidding his guest good 
night, he shook him by the hand, and withdrew. 

The general once more looked round him, and internally 
congratulating himself on his return to penceful life, the 
comforts of which were endeared by the recollection of the 
hardships and dangers he had lately sustained, undressed 
himself, and prepared for a luxurious night's rest. 

Here, contrary to the custom of this species of tale, we 
leave the general in possession of his apartment until the 
next morning. 

The company assembled for breakfast at an early hour, 
but without the appearance of General Browne, who seem- 
ed the guest that Lord Woodville was desirous of honour- 
ing above all whom his hospitality had assembled around 
him. He more than once expressed surprise at the gene- 
ral’s absence, and at length sent a servant to make inquiry 
after him. The man brought back information that Gene. 
ral Browne had been walking abroad since an early hour 
of the morning, in defiance of the weather, which was 
misty and ungenial. 

‘The custom of a soldier,” said the young nobleman to 
his friends—‘ many of them acquire habitual vigilance, 
and cannot sleep after the early hour at which their duty 
usually commands them to be alert.” 

Yet the explanation which Lord Woodville then offered 
to the company seemed hardly satisfactory to his own 
inind, and it was in a fit of silence and abstraction that he 
awaited the return of the general. It took place near an 
hour after the breakfast bell had rung. He looked fatigued 
and feverish. His hair—the powdering and arrangement 
of which was at this time one of the most important occu- 
pations of a man’s whole day, and marked his fashion as} 
much as, in the present time, tho tying of a cravat, or the 
want of one—was dishevelled, uncurled, void of powder, 
and dank with dew. His clothes were huddled on with a 
careless negligence, remarkable in a military man, whose 
real or supposed duties are usually held to include some 
attention to the toilette; and his looks were haggard and 
ghastly in a peculiar degree. y 

“So you have stolen a march upon us this morning, my 
dear general,” said Lord Woodville, “or you have not 
found your bed so much to your mind as I had hoped, and | 
you seemed to expect. How did you rest last night?” 

“Oh, excellently well! remarkably well! never better in’ 
my life! said General Browne rapidly, and yet with an’ 
air of embarrassment which was obvious to his friend. He 
then hastily swallowed a cup of tea, and, neglecting or re-| 
fusing whatever else was offered, seemed to fall into a fit of 

abstraction. 

“You will take the gun to-day, general?” suid his friend 

and host, but had te repeat the question twice ere he Te-| 





cannot have the honour of spending another day with your 
lordship: my post-horses are ordered, and will be here 
||directly.” 

All who were present showed surprise, and Lord Wood- 
ville immediately replied, ‘‘Post-horses, my good friend! 
what can you possibly want with them, when you promised 
to stay with me quietly for at least a week ?” 

“1 believe,” said the general, obviously much embarrass- 


few days; but ] have since found it altogether impovsible.” 
“ That is very extraordinary,” answered the young no- 
bleman. ‘You seemed quite disengaged yesterday, and 


not come up from the town, and therefore you cannot have 
received any letters.” 

General Browne, without giving any further explanation, 
muttered something of indispensable business, and insisted 
on the absolute necessity of his departure in a manner 


importunity. 

“At least, however,” he said, “permit me, my dear 
Browne, since go you will, or must, to show you the view 
from the terrace, which the mist, that is now rising, will 
soon display.” 

He threw open a sash-window, and stepped down upon 
the terrace as he spoke. The general followed him mecha- 
nically, but seemed little to attend to what his host was 
saying, as, looking across an extended and rich prospect, 
he pointed out the different objects worthy of observation. 
Thus they moved on till Lord Woodville had attained his 
purpose of drawing his guest entirely apart from the rest 
of the company, when, turning round upon him withan air 
of great solemnity, he addressed him thus: 

“Richard Browne, my old and very dear friend, we are 
now alone. Let me conjure you to answer me upon the 
word of a friend, and the honour of a soldier. How did 
you in reality reat during jast night?” 

“ Most wretchedly, indeed, my lord,” answered the ge- 
neral, in the same tone of solemnity; “so miserably, that 
I would not run the risk of such a second night, not only 
for all the lands belonging to this castle, but for all the 
country which I see from this elevated point of view.” 

“This is most extraordinary,” said the young lord, as if 
speaking to himself; “then there must be something in 
the reports concerning that apartment.” Again, turning to 
the general, he said, ‘‘ For heaven's sake, my dear friend, 
be candid with me, and let me know the disagreeable par- 
ticulars which have befallen you under a roof where, with 
consent of the owner, you should have met nothing save 
comfort.” 

The general seemed distressed by this appeal, and paus- 
ed a moment before he replied. ‘My dear lord,” he at 
length said, “ what happened to me last night is of anature 
so peculiar and so unpleasant, that I could hardly bring 
myself to detail it even to your lordship, were it not that, 
independent of my wish to gratify any request of yours, I 
think that sincerity on my part may lead to some explana- 
tion about a circumstance equally painful and mysterious. 
To others, the communication I am about to make might 
place me in the light of a weak-minded, superstitious fool, 
who suffered his own imagination to delude and bewilder 
him; but you have known me in childhood and youth, and 
will not suspect me of having adopted, in manhood, the 
feelings and frailties from which my early years were free.” 
Here he paused, and his friend replied: 

“Do not doubt my perfect confidence in the truth of; 
your communication, however strange it may be; 1 know 
your firmness of disposition too well to suspect you could 
be made the object of imposition, and am aware that your 
honour and your friendship will equally deter you from ex- 
aggerating whatever you may have witnessed.” 

“ Well, then,” said the general, “I will proceed with my 
story as wellas I can, relying upon your candour; and 
lyet distinctly feeling that I would rather face a battery 
than recall to my mind the odious recollections of last 
night.” 

He paused a second time, and then perceiving that Lord 
Woodville remained silent, and in an attitude of attention, 
he commenced, though not without obyious reluctance, 
the history of his night's adventures in the Tapestried | 
Chamber. 











ceived the abrupt answer, ‘No, my lord; I am sorry 1 


ed, “that I might, in the pleasure of my first meeting with | 
your lordship, have said something about stopping here a 


you cannot have had a summons to-day; for our post has 


which silenced all opposition on the part of his host, who H 
saw that his resolution was taken, and forbore all further | 





“I undressed and went tu bed so soon as your lordship 
left me yesterday evening ; but the wood in the chimney, 
which nearly fronted my bed, blazed brightly and cheer- 
fully, and, aided by a hundred exciting recollectios of my 
childhood and youth, which had been recalled by the un- 
expected pleasure of meeting your lordship, prevented me 
|, from falling immediately asleep. J ought, however, to say, 
that these reflections were all of a pleasant and agreeable 
kind, grounded on a sense of having, for a time, exchanged 
the labour, fatigues, and dangers of my profession for the 
enjoyments of a peaceful life, aud the reunion of those 
friendly and affectionate ties, which I had torn asunder at 
the rude summons of war. 

“While such pleasing reflections were stealing over my 
mind, and gradually lulling me to slumber, I was suddenly 
| aroused by a sound like that of the rustling of a silken 
, gown, and the tapping of a pair of high-heeled shoes, as if 
|!@ woman were walking in the apartment. Ere I could draw 
‘the curtain to see what the matter was, the figure of a litle 
| woman passed between the bed and the fire. The back of 
this form was turned to me, and I could observe, from the 
shoulders and neck, it was that of an old woman, whose 
| dress was an old-fashioned gown, which, | think, ladies 
|, call a sacque; that is, a sort of rohe completely looee in the 
‘body, but gathered into broad plaits upon the neck and 
shoulders, which fall down to the ground, and terminate in 
a species of train. 

“1 thought the intrusion singular enough, but never har- 
boured for a moment the idea that what I saw was any 
i thing more than the mortal form of some old woman about 
| the establishment, who had a fancy to dress like her grand- 
mother, and who, having, perhaps—as your lordship mention- 
ed that you were rather straitened for room—been dislodged. 
from her chamber for my accommodation, had forgotten 
| the circumstance, and returned by twelve, to her old haunt. 
Under this persuasion | moved myself in bed and coughed 
a little, to make the intruder sensible of my being in pos- 
session of the premises. She turned slowly round, but, 
gracious heaven! my lord, what a countenance did she dis. 
play to me! There was no longer any question what she 
was, or any thought of her being a living being. Upona 
face which wore the fixed features of a corpse, were im- 
printed the traces of the vilest and most hideous passions 
which had animated her while she lived. The body of some 
atrocious criminal seemed to have been given up from the 
grave, and the soul restored from the penal fire, in order to 
form, for a space, an union with the ancient accomplice of its 
guilt. [started up in bed, and sat upright, supporting my- 
self on my palms, as I gazed on this horrible spectre. The 
hag made, as it seemed, a single and swift stride to the bed 
where I lay, and squatted herself down upon it in precisely 
the same attitude which I had assumed in the extremity of 
my horror, advancing her diabolical countenauce within 
halfa yard of mine, with a grin which seemed to intimate 
the malice and the derision of an incarnate fiend.” 

Here General Browne stopped, and wiped from his brow 
the cold perspiration with which the recollection of his hor- 
rible vision had covered it. 

«My lord,” he said, “I am no coward. 1 have been in 
all the mortal dangers incidental to my profession, and } 
may traly boast that no man ever saw Richard Browne dis- 
honour the sword be wears; but in these horrible circum- 
stances, under the eyes, and, as it seemed, almost in the 
grasp of an incarnation of sn evil spirit, all firmness for- 
sook me, all manhood melted from me like wax in the fur- 
nace, and I felt my hair individually bristle. The current 
of my life-blood ceased to flow, and I sank back in aswoon, 
as very a victim to panic terror as ever was a village girl, 
or child of ten years old. How long I lay in this condition 
I cannot pretend to guess. 

“But I was roused by the castle clock striking one, so 
loud that it seemed as if it were in the very room. It was 
some time before I dared open my eyes, lest they should 
again encounter the horrible spectacle. When, however, ] 
summoned courage to look up, she was no longer visible. 
My first idea was to pull my bell, wake the servants, and 
remove to a garret or a hay-loft, to be ensured against a 
second visitation. Nay, I will confess the truth, that my 
resolution was altered, not by the shame of exposing my- 
self, but by the fear that, as the bell-cord hung by the chim- 
ney, I might, in making my way to it, be again crossed by 
the fiendish hag, who, I figured to myself, might be still 
jurking about some corner of the apartment. 
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“T will not pretend to describe what hot and cold fever~ 





fits tormented me for the rest of the night, through broken 
sleep, weary vigils, and that dubious state which forms the 


jects appeared to haunt me; but there was the great dif- 
ference betwixt the vision which I have described, and 
those which followed, that [ knew the last to be deceptions 
of my own fancy and over-excited nerves. 

“Day at last appeared, and I rose from my bed ill in 
health, and humiliated in mind. I was ashamed of myself 
as aman and a soldier, and still more so at fecling my own 
extreme desire to escape from the haunted apartment, 
which, however, conquered all other considerations; so 
that, huddling on my clothes with the most careless haste, 
I made my escape from your lordship’s mansion, to seck in 
the open air some relief to my nervous system, shaken as 
it was by this horrible rencounter with a visitant, for such 
I must believe ber, from the other world. Your lordship has 
now heard the cause of my discomposure, and of my sud- 
den desire to leave your hospitable castle. In other places 
] trust we may often meet; but heaven protect me from 
ever spending a second night under that roof !”” 

Strange as the general’s tale was, he spoke with such a 
deep air of conviction that it cut short all the usual com- 
mentaries which are made on such stories. Lord Wood- 
ville never once asked hin if he was sure he did not dream 
of the apparition, or suggested any of the possi ies by 
which it is fashionable to explain apparitions—wild vaga- 
ties of the fancy, or deception of the optic nerves. On 
the contrary, he seemed deeply impressed with the truth 
and reality of what he bad heard ; and, after a considerable 

pause, regretted, with much appearance of sincerity, that his 
early friend should, in his house, have suffered so severely. 

4 the more sorry for your pain, my dear Browne,” 
be continued, “that it is the unbappy, though most unex- 

petted result, of an experiment of my own. You must; 

Know, that, for my father and grandfather's time at least, 

the apartment which was assigned to you last night, had 

been shut on account of reports that it was disturbed by 

‘opernatural sights and noises. When I came, a few weeks 

tinee, to possession of the estate, I thought the accommo- 

tain which the castle afforded for my friends was not 
€iensive enough to permit the inhabitants of the invisible 
orld to retain possession of a comfortable sleeping apart- 
newt. | therefore caused the Tapestried Chamber, as we 
culit, to be opened; and without destroying its air of an- 
‘yay, [had such new articles of furniture placed in it as 
‘came the more modern times. Yet, as the opinion that 
ke room was haunted very strongly prevailed among the 
domestics, and was also known in the neighbourhood and 
to many of my friends, I feared some prejudice might be 
entertained by the first occupant of the Tapestried Cham. 
ver, xhich might tend to revive the evil report which it had 

Xwured under, aud so disappoint my purpose of rendering 
useful part of the house. I must confess, my dear 
brvene, that your arrival yesterday, agreeable to me for 
+ tousand reasons besides, seemed the most favourable 
“prtunity of removing the unpleasant rumours which at- 
“cud to the room, since your courage was indubitable, 
<é your mind free from any preoccupation on the subject. 
‘tould not, therefore, have chosen a more fitting subject 
“my experiment.” 

“Upon my life,” said General Browne, somewhat hasti- 
hel am infinitely obliged to your lordship—very parti- 
ely tadebted indeed. [am likely to remember, for some 
‘ke consequences of the experiment, as your lord- 






























| cannot stay with us another day, which, indeed, I can no 


'|longer urge, give me at least half an hour more. You used | 
weutral ground between them. An hundred terrible ob-| 


‘them by Vandyke, representing ancestry to whom this pro- 





to love pictures, and Ihave a gallery of portraits, some of | 
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Pripz.—Pride, in its usual acceptation, is an opinion of 











“perty and castle formerly belonged. I think that several of|| our superiority, far beyond what we can justly entertain. 





thein will strike you as possessing merit.” 


i General Browne accepted the invitation, though some- 


‘|what unwillingly. It was evident he was not to breathe! 


\freely, or at ease, till he left Woodville castle far behind 
‘him. He could not refuse his friend’s invitation, however; 


‘and the less so, that he was a little ashamed of the peevish- | 
ness which he had displayed towards his well-meaning en-| 


tertainer. 
The general, therefore, followed Lord Woodville through 


1 


i| presented themselves in progression. General Browne was 
\| but little interested in the details which these accounts con- 
veyed to him. They were. indeed, of the kind which are 
usually found in an old family gallery. Here, was a cavalier 
who had ruined the estate in the royal cause ; there, a fine | 
‘lady who had reinstated it by contracting a match with al 
| Wealthy round-head. There, hung a gallant who had been | 
in danger for corresponding with the exiled court at Saint’! 
i 


\weight alternately into the scale of whig and tory. * 


i his guest's ear, “against the stomach of his sense,” they 


Browne suddenly start, and assume an attitude of the ut- 


teenth century. 


features, though inferior in demoniac expression to the ac- | 
cursed hag who visited me last night.” 
“If that be the case, said the young nobleman, “ there 


your apparition. That is the picture of a wretched ances- 
tress of mine, of whose crimes a black and fearful catalogue | 
is recorded in a family history in my charter-chest. The | 
recital of them would be too horrible: it is enough to say, 
that, in yon fatal apartment, incest and uonatural murder | 
were committed. I will restore it to the solitude to which | 


ed it; and never shall any one, so long as J can prevent it, 
be exposed to a repetition of the supernatural horrors which | 
could shake such courage as yours.” 

Thus the friends who hed met with such glee, parted in 
avery different mood; Lord Woodville to command the | 
Tapestried Chamber to be unmantled, and the door built up ; 
and General Browne to seek, in some less beautiful country, | 
and with some less dignified friend, forgetfulness of the 
painful night which he had passed in Woodville Castle. 
O_O 

THE BUTTERFLY. 


The butterfly was a gentleman, 
Of no very good repute; 

Aad he roved in the sunshine all day long, 
In his scarlet and purple suit: 

And he left his lady-wife at home, 
In her own secluded bower; 





b pleased to call it.” 
. Ny. now you are unjust, my dear friend,” said Lord |! 
mvvile, “You have only to reflect, fora single mo- |i 

"I. in order to be convinced that I could not augur the}, 
itty of the pain to which you have been so unbappi- || 
sed. I was yesterday morning a complete sceptic | 
subject of supernatural appearances. Nay, I am! 
‘hat, bad I told you what was said about that room, 
Yery reports would have induced you, by your own 
10 select it for your accommodation. It was my 
'¢, perbaps my error, but really cannot be termed 

It, that you have been afflicted so strangely.” 

‘neely, indeed!” said the general, resuming his 

per; “and f acknowledge that I have no right to 

ded with your lordship for treating me like what I 

‘nink myself—e man of some firmness and courage. 
y post-horses are arrived, and I must not detain 

ship from your amusement.” 





Whilst he, like a bachelor, flirted about, 
With a kiss for every flower. 


And seldom from home she’d stir; 

She loved him better than all the world, 
Though little he cared for her. 

Unheeded she passed the day—she knew 
Her lord was a rover then; 

But, when night came on, she lighted her lamp, 
To guide him over the glen. 


One night the wanderer homeward came, 
But he saw not the glow-worm’s ray : 

Some wild-bird saw the neglected one, 
And flew with her far away. 

Then beware, ye butterflies all, beware, 
If to you such a time should come: 

Forsaken by wandering lights, you'll wish 





|several rooms, into along gallery hung with pictures, which; 
ithe latter pointed out to his guest, telling the names, and| 
\giving some account of the personages whose portraits | 


the better judgment of those who preceded me had consign-_| 


In different individuals we see it variously directed: some 
pride themselves on intellectual, others upon personal gift! 
' some derive to themselves merit from their ancestry, and 
others value, more than they deserve, the favours of for- 
tune. In all these cases, admiration, submission to the will 
of judgment, and vometimes adulation, are required from 
surrounding connections and dependents, while the returm 
| granted—degrading the objects on whom it is bestowed— 
| is either condescending affability, or contempt and scorn. 
| Pride is easily mortified when the homage it demands is 
! not duly paid; and by this mortification many disorders 
|| of the heart and mind are engendered and cherished—un- 











just anger, dislike, revenge and tyranny, ill-humour, and 
\ the loss of that cheerful spirit which is common to those 
only who are neither discontented with their fellow-crea- 
tures, nor with themselves or their lot in life. 
Proprigty.—A venerable authoress, in one of her earli- 
est publications, says, that propriety is to a woman what it 
has been said action is to an orator, the first, and second, 
and third essential: that propriety is the centre in which 





Germain’s; here, one who had taken arms for William at the lines of duty and amiability meet: and is to the charac- 
jthe revolution; and there, a third that had thrown his!|ter, what proportion is to the figure, and grace to the atti- 


tude. Propriety, thus characterized, is the union of every 


|| While Lord Woodville was cramming these words into|| desirable quality in woman, by which her conduct and man- 


ners are influenced under every circumstance. Propriety 


gained the middle of the gallery, when he beheld General | never desires a deviation from any of the laws of refined 


society, and neither seeks notice nor admiration, which, 


most surprise, not unmixed with fear, as his eyes were||from their natures, would be incompatible with its own 
caught, and suddenly riveted, by a portrait of an old lady || characteristics. Improper familiarities, haughtiness, intru- 
jin a sacque, the fashionable dress of the end of the seven-|| sive forwardness to superiors, and insolence to inferiors ; 


the indulgence of any whim, by which our conduct to 


“There she is,” he exclaimed, “there she is, in form and i others may be influenced, are all equally unknown to pro- 


priety. 
Mannzr.—Ease of manner in a woman is very pleasing, 
when the self-possession which gives it is unaccompanied 


can no longer remain any doubt of the horrible reality of; by masculine courage, or by an undue value for herself. In 


general, the manners will be free from any painful degree 
| of constraint, when the mind is not engaged upon self, or 
occupied with the idea of exciting attention and admiration 
from those around. Affectation has its origin from these 
sources ; and this, besides being a symptom of a weak mind, 
is entirely destructive of good manners. Good sense and 
simplicity of manners are generally companions, forming 
a natural gentility, which is far preterable to any artificial 
politeness, inasmuch as the one is a part of the individual 
| herself, and the other only a gurb worn when occasion calls 
for it. However, those who possess this natural gentility 
may, by mixing in good society, have the additional polish 
given to it, which afterwards distinguishes it as the perfec- 
tion of good manners, 

ConversaTion.—Is there not range sufficient for the ex- 
ercise of the greatest wit, or for the display of the liveliest 
humour, without touching upon hallowed or licentious 
ground? Good taste, as well as good feeling, if permitted 
to mark out the boundary of conversation, will yet leave 
space enough for it to ‘flow like waters after summer 
| showers.” 

Tue minp.—A mind, even if not naturally vigorous, 
may receive from the aid of good principles the strength 
which nature has denied to it, and may be enabled to act 
with judgment and decision on every point which can be 
balanced in the scales of right and wrong. 
Sincenity.—Sincerity is as essential to the health of our 


His lady-wife was a poor glow-worm, |minds, as wholesome food and pure air to our bodies. 


Whatever may be our other deficiencies and defects, this 
| sterling virtue should be our sheet anchor. 
Retinement.—A life of retirement sodn renders us unfit 
and unwilling to mingle iu general society. 
Censurt.—Deserved censure is more difficult to endure 
than that which is unmerited. 

Proverns.—Put a bridle on thy tongue, set a guard be- 
fore thy lips, lest the words of thine own mouth destroy 
thy peace. 

Let him that scoffeth at the lame, take care that* + ' 
not himself. Whoso speaketh of another's fai’ 

pleasure, shall hear of his own with bitterne 

A talkative man is a nuisance to society 

of bis babbling, the torrent of his wor’ 








: My old friend,” said Lord Woodville, “ since you 





You had cherish’d the lamp at home. 








conversation. Ne 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





FOR THE SEW-YORK MIRROR. 
REFLECTIONS. 


1 Loox back on the vanished year, and sigh 
To think upon its changes—Time bas crushed 
Hope’s sweetest flowers, in passing on his course, 
Aud left them, in their early bloom, to die. 
My heart foreboded it—I knew, for me, 
They could not blossom in their beauty long; 
I knew that disappointment’s blight must come, 
Ere they had shed their fragrance o’er my path; 
For it was ever thus: and each new bud, 
Blown by the breath of this cold world, still wears 
A paler, sicklier hue. 1 hear the words, 
“A new-year,” and 1 look for those 
Whose once-familiar voiges seemed to thrill 
Like echoes of sweet music on my ear. 
I thought not that the cHange would come on all, 
All | have loved—e’en he whom I had placed 
Above all others, in my silent thoughts; 
Whose name I never classed with other names; 
Whose friendship was, to me, a sacred thing, 
Shrined in my inmost soul, and kept apart 
From other feelings—even he came not, 
As he was wont, to hail the opening year, 
To speak the hackneyed words of compliment 
In custom's form—and leave the passing wish 
For me to separate in memory 
From blending voices, and to register 
With unforgotten things. He never dreamed, 
Perhaps, that the omission would be felt. 
He thinks but little of the etiquette, 
And idle ceremonies of the world. 
Surrounded by admirers, he is still 
A solitary being on this earth. 
It is his destiny—for he was born 
To tread the lofty and the lonely track 
Of talent and of genius—and the crowd 
Who seem to hold companionship with him, 
Have still, in spirit, no communion. Life 
Will be to him but as a meteor-spark, 
Whose flashing light shall burst on others. Thus 
The magic of his brilliant converse bids 
‘The sands of time to glitter as they pass, 
Like fabled gold beneath Pactolus’ waves. 
His smile comes o’er the anxious, troubled heart, 
Like moonlight on the ocean—and his glance 
Seems ever, like the first bright star of eve, 
The harbinger of sparkling gems concealed. 
But it is past for me. The parted year 
Has borne its pleasures with it; and has left 
Its marks of desolation on my heart. 
What is existence worth, when its young hopes 
Have proved a falsehood, and a mockery— 
When its bright dreams have faded, and its joys 
Are covered by the hand of ruiu? Few 
Would cling to life when happiness is fled ; 
But, that there still is spread such mystery 
Over the “ visioned future,” that we wait 
Unconaciously, for something yet in store; 
Some unknown good, some unimagined bliss ; 
Some fertile spot amidst the desert waste, 
Where bright and fragrant flowers may bloom again, 
And form, like Pestum’s roses for the year, 
A second spring in life. Estevie. 
————_——————————— 


THE REPOSITORY. 

















PROM THE ANNIVERSARY. 


SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT, 
BART. 

We have met with few men whom we wished so much 
to meet again as Sir George Beaumont. We have met 
with men of greater talents, of higher rank, of equal learn- 
ing, and of finer powers of conversation; but we never met 
with one who representw! so gracefully and naturally the 
man of rank, of learning, and of literature. He had all the 
easy dignity which we assign to tho Sidneys and the Ra- 
leighs of Elizabeth’s court ; united to the polished manners, 
refined taste, and sense of propriety which distinguish that 
of George the Fourth, His kindliness of nature and gene- 
rosity of heart were his own. The man and his manners 
had a dignity about them which were inherited, not'copied. 
His learning was extensive, and sat gracefully on him, like 
an every-day dress; while his love of jiterature, and his ad- 
miration of art, dawned modestly out, and brightened upon 
you fuller and fuller. 

He was of old descent, and had reason to be proud of it, 
for he came from a race of great warriors and poets, yet 
be was not proud; be had cause to be vain of his posses- 
sions, for they were ample, and of that pictaresque kind 





good cause to be proud of his learning, his taste, his talents, |{ lived long and profitably for his country ; he influenced its 
and his influence, yet he seemed unconscious of them all. || works of art and its prodoctions in literature, end gave his 
You could see at once that be was not of the common order friendship to modest worth, and his protection to all who 
of men, for his looks were full of talent and intelligence ; || merited it. 

nor could you fail to feel that the graceful and simple state-|| We remember once of meeting at his table that wizard 
liness of his manners was something hereditary—belonged || in conversation, Coleridge the poet. The discourse at first 
a little to other days, and bad nothing at all to do with the|| was discursive, and shifted with the shifting dishes; it 
upstart lordliness of those who are the first of their family | glanced upon art, upon prose romances, and then shonc 
that find a gold spoon in their mouths. \ full upon poetry. Coleridge burst out like a conflagration. 
If we had uttered the words we have now written, during | We had met the inspired man before, and were aware of 
the lifetime of our friend, and had they been doubted by | the untiring fascination of his eloquence, and how effectual- 
any one, a single glance of the unbeliever at Sir George ‘ly he could keep a listener captive. It was at a midnight 
Beaumont, at the company he loved to keep, and at the supper; he took up a prawn, and from that diminative text 
house which he inhabited, would have wrought his cure. j,preached upon the flux and reflux of the ocean, the wild 
At home, his good taste and his good sense were alike vi-'\theory of St. Pierre, the immensity of the leviathan, and 
sible. His house was not a glittering museum of shells and: the magnificence of the great deep. Had we supped upon 
spars, and specimens of clay and bits of bone, and cracked a whale entire, he could not have done more with his sub- 
porringers, and things rare and strange, and dirty and far- ject. At the baronet’s table, however, he seemed less in- 
fetched—for the walls were hung with the noblest paint- |; clined to pursue his wild career, though verse presented an 
ings, the finest efforts of the human intellect, which taste ‘ample field, and Lady Beaumont found time to say, “I 
and riches had united in obtaining ; his shelves were stored | wish, Mr. Coleridge, you would give us a volume of such 
with the learning and genius of all ages, and his table was | pooms asthe Genevieve.” ‘‘ The Genevieve, my lady,” 
surrounded by men who had a claim on the world, not be-| said the bard, in a voice as musical as the inimitable poem 
cause the fire-new stamp of honour was upon them, por itselt “T shall give you a far worthier work than the Ge- 
because their fathers had been the “ tenth transmitter of a ''nevieve.” He then proceeded to draw the character of a 
foolish face,” but from the more unquestioned title, of learn-|: work of a devout nature, in which his learning and his ta- 
ing, talent, and genius. Men were there whose genius ho- "lent would be poured freely out; and if the excellence of 
nouréd the age; men of rank, whose taste and attainments the book equal the splendid summary of its contents, it will 
rendered their titles less necessary ; the poets and the artists be a treasure to the church. From this a transition to the 





roost famous in their time. Nor were they there because 


|| Revelation was easy and natural; but if it had been neither, 


they happened to be momentary bubbles sparkling on the ;; the orator would have made it both, for he is unequalled in 


stream of fashion; but from a sense of their worth and a | 


feeling of their merits. Their entertainer could taste their 


various excellencies for himself; he could anticipate their | 


future as well as present fame; he was no feeder of the po- | 
pular lion that roars in the mobs which surround the mere 
rich man’s table. 

There were few men of eminence with whom Sir George | 
Beaumont was not friendly and familiar. 
Wordsworth he was a rewarder, as well as a warm admirer ; 
and the poet has repaid his affection by many touchii 





were companions. They planted trees, planned arbours, 
erected altars, and ornamented fountains among the pic: 






turesque domains of Charnwood and Grace-Dieu; and no-|| 


thing can display more touchingly the brotherhood of na- 
ture and union of taste and feeling than their joint employ- 
ments. The fame of the poet was warmly aided by the! 
friendship of Sir George. It is true thut the original power | 
of thought and deep sympathy with nature, and the supre- 


macy claimed for genius over the artificial dignities of the i 


earth, which distinguish the poet's works, were sure to 
make their way to public affection, for nature will assert 
her own power at last; but all this is wondrously facilitated 
by a friendly voice calling out, like the herald in scripture, 
“ Behold the man whom the king delighteth to honour.”” 

Let Wordsworth speak for himself of this honourable 
brotherhood. ‘* Several of my best poems were composed 
under the shade of your own groves—upon the classic 
ground of Coleorton—where I was animated by the recol- 
lection of those illustrious poets of your name and family 
who were born in that neighbourhood; and, we may be as- 
sured, did not wander with indifference by the dashing 
stream of Grace-Dieu, and among the rocks that diversify 
the forest of Charnwood. Nor is there any one to whom 
such parts of this collection as have been inspired or co- 
loured by the beautiful country from which I now address 
you, could be presented with more propriety than to your- 
self, who have composed so many admirable pictures from 
the suggestions of the same scenery.” 

To the former illustrious proprietor the poet elsewhere 
refers when he is singing of Coleorton—and refers very 
happily: 

« There, on the margin of a streamlet wild, 

“ Did Francis Beaumont sport, an eager child; 

“ There, under shadow of the neighbouring rocks, 
« Sang youthful tales of shepherds and their flocks; 
“ Unconscious prelude to heroic themes, 

“ Heartbreaking tears, and melancholy dreams 


Of slighted love, and scorn, and jealous rage, 
“ With which his genius shook the buskin'd stage.” 


This is very honourable to all. In an age like this, when 
the patrons of literature are far from abounding ; and in a 
country where 4 marketable borough, which contains ten 
inhabitants, and returns two members to parliament, has 
more influence than all the genius of the land united, we 











which the owner loved, yet he was not vain; he had also 


Of the genius of! 


the art of transition, and never seems embarrassed for a 
‘moment. From the Revelation, the hand of his friend, 
the Rev. Edward Irving, was then seeking to lift the veil, 
:and to this new and magnificent task the poet turned with 
‘sparkling eyes and glowing brow—he had found a theme 
| suitable to his own lofty imagination, and as mystical as his 
|own mind. How he soared! He appeared to think that 
|the Apocalypse was a divine poem rather than a revelation. 
We have said that Sir George Beaumont was a lover of 


ig |art; he was much more ; he was a very beautiful landscape 
verses and graceful allusions embodied in his works. They /' 


painter. But he felt the poetry of the profession better than 
he could fix his conceptions in suitable colours. His works 
have less of the fresh glow of nature—the dashing freedom 
which deals with grand scenes, and the sunshiny radiance 
| of open fields and sloping hills—than some of the high mas- 
ters of the calling. He had the soul! of the artist—he wanted 
the complete discipline of hand, without which all feeling 
is vain and useless. The dignity of his household, was well 
maintained by his lady, who in Jook and taste so much re- 
sembled him that they seemed akin. We have known many 
| men of old descent and fine taste, inheriting splendid houses 
and enjoying fair estates, but we know of no one who con- 
tinues to the nation the dignified image which Sir George 
Beaumont has left on our heart and mind. 





THE CENSOR. 


— Se 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
EATING. 


Pars in frustra secant, verubusque tremantia figunt. 
Litore abrna locant alli, fammasque ministrant., 
Tum victu revocant vires: fusique per herban: 
Implentur veteris Bacchi, pinguisque ference. —V irgil. 


The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldron boil; 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. 

Stretebed on the grassy turf at ease they dine, 

Restore their strength with meat, and cheer their souls with wine. 

My subject needs no elaborate explanation. It is our 
common lot thus to wind up the machinery of the human 
system, and I have often felt grateful to nature that she has 
made the process so agreeable. Notwithstanding the tri- 
umphs of intellect and the endearments of affection, the 
most scientific and sensitive descend like statues from their 
pedestals, and meet at the dinner-table upon a common 
level. The lover forgets his mistress and the poet his song, 
the mathematician studies out angles only upon his plate, 
and even the wretched wonder at the weakness of their 
mind and the meanness of their organization, which, after 
the ruin of all they most valued, still derive satisfaction from 
so unromantic a source. We all understand that eating and 
drinking are very ancient and general practices. Cookery 
has become a trade. Like the rest of the simple pleasures 





could ill epare such a man es Sir George Beaumont. He 





which nature has bestowed on man, civilization has ele~ 
vated it to nety importance. It has been cultivated with 
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great axsiduity by all enlightened nations. It has been 
moulded into extraordinary shapes, and hunted down into 
subtle refinements. Earth, air, and sea, are ransacked for 
discoveries, by which new combinations may be effected, 
and other objects collected to add to its treasures. The 
sciences descend from their wildest flights to minister to its 
wants and vary its perfection, and it branches out into such 
innumerable ramifications as, in many instances, to seem 
the sole and often the fatal object of man’s existence. The 
suppers of Heliogabalus, the Roman emperor, were said to 
have cost six thousand pounds every night, and Mark An- 
tony expended sixty thousand pounds in an entertainment 
given to Cleopatra. sop, the famous Roman tragedian, 
had upon his table a single dish valued at eight huadred 
pounds, filled, we are told, with speaking and si ging birds, 
some of which cost fifty pounds. His son dissolved pearls 
for his guests to drink, a piece of silly extravagance not un- 
common among the ancients, and the king of Wurtemberg, 
who preceded the present monarch, is reported to have 
glutted his appetite with a hash composed of the tongues 
of nightingales. 

Itis asserted by physicians, that a great share of the dis- 
eases which have come into the world with its improve- 
ments, and which are unknown to nations in a barbarous 
state, result from immoderate eating and drinking; and it is 
probable that most of us have sufficiently experienced its 
evil consequence to acknowledge how it stupifies the spirits, 
and clogs the operations‘of the mind, Well said poor Cesar, 

“ Let me Lave men around me that are fat 
4 Slevk-headed meu, und such as sleep o’ nights. 
“ Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look. 
“ He thinks too mucb—such men are dangerous.” 

Our bad habits of eating and drinking, like many others 
which pester us through our course of life, are formed du- 
ring early youth. When master Dickey comes home from 
boarding-school he must be denied nothing which his ap- 
petite demands. Pa and ma think, while he has been away 
he has had sothing but thin beef-soup and stalo bread-and- 
butter, so now be must be compensated for his deprivations. 
Like the camel upon the desert, who, when he comes after 
weary travel to a delicious spring, not only quenches his 
present thirst, but drinks in sufficient to last him until he 
reaches another, so the dear boy is stuffed with the choicest 
morsels, and indulged with sips of the richest wines. The 
ordinary temperate fare of his school fades into insignifi- 
cance when contrasted with the’ various profusion which 
here dazzles his eyes and seduces his appetite, and is after- 
wards associated with tedious confinements and hackneyed 
books. He trudges off to his old quarters, stuffed full of| 
sweetmeats, ginberbread, and sugar-candy, and drags 
through his duties with careless haste, till time again con- 
ducts him to new dainties. 

I remember one of my school-mates who was distin- 
guished only for eating and drinking. Whether it was that 
a vulgar nature led him to seek gratificdtion only in sen- 
sual enjoyments, or whether the excesses in which he in- 
dulged degraded a character not naturally bad to the level 
which it then occupied, might have been a question with 

some; yet it always seemed to me that he had not been 
created without many excellent qualities both of head and 
heart; but the habits of glattony into which he had fallen, 
led him away from all lofty feelings and noble pursuits. He 
was the veriest young epicure lever knew. To eat and 
drink seemed his only joy—to carve his only ambition. 
He adopted system about nothing except his victuals. He 
was mad if he could not get his favourite slice of beef or 
part of chicken, and he measured out the pepper, salt, mus- 
tard, and vinegar, with the precision of an apothecary 
weighing drugs. When the meal was concluded, grace 
pronounced, and his companions were in their ranks and 
marching out to their sports, I have often laughed to be- 
hold Peter sneaking back towards the dining-room, steal- 
ing affectionate glances at the relics which strewed the 
table, like the confused wrecks of a hard-fought field of bat- 
tle, and peeping into the hollow bone of the abandoned 
beef to disengage the luscious marrow with the handle of a 
teaspoon. The same taste pervaded all his hours. He was 
never satisfied with the ordinary meals; but at frequent 
intervals would draw forth from some secret and seeming- 
ly inexhaustable source his little tit-bits, and you might 
catch him often with his back turned, swallowing, in solitary 
delight, the last of some nameless and particular piece of| 
confectionary, whieh had probably haunted his imagina- 
tion for the previous hour, until the temptation to despatch 





were generally full of crumbs, and the leaves of balf his 
books were stained with cranberry tarts, or glued together 
with little pieces of molasses candy. To feel an interest 
in his education was out of the question. He loathed his 
lesson as a labour, and hated his teacher as a tyrant. Fear 
of disgrace would not drive, nor the hope of approbation 
influence him. 

We were all one day much amused by a scene between 
him and his instructer. It seems poor Peter had committed 
one of those beinous offences which generally swell the 
criminal records of such literary institutions, and his rude 
and reckless character, and uninteresting manners, ren- 
dered him, according to universal opinion, the most un- 
lucky dog among them all. It was necessary to address 
him before his class. The venerable man upon whom this 
duty devolved was ofa mild and insinuating disposition, 
and from the variety and extent of his information, and the 
unfeigned kindness of his manners, admirably calculated 
to acquire influence over bis pupils. He possessed a kind 
of simple and natural eloquence, by which he could gene- 
rally touch the heart as well as enlighten the understand- 
ing, and when he flung his hand across the strings of their 
feelings, the whole system thrilled. But friend Peter's 
strings were not fashioned of an over-delicate material, and 
as for the thrilling—heaven saw the mark !—you might as 
well have speechified to an old rail-fence. Peter's cause 
came on at the proper time. He was brought out in form, 
after the invariable fashion of seminaries of learning, and 
stood in the middle of the floor, in awful and conspicuous 
solitude. Around was a circle of some eighty or ninety 
faces—of all kinds of shapes and dimensions, full of inquiry 
and expectation—some slightly faded into unwonted pale- 
ness, from the mischievous representations of their own 
conscience, some distended with pity, and others wrinkled 
with mirth. 

The master took his seat. The various noises of the 
eager crowd died entirely away. There stood Peter with 
his toes in; his hands—by no means “ whiter than monu- 
mental alabaster” —twirling and twisting the corner of his 
pocket-flap into divers shapes—his head down, and his un- 
der lip out. The judge proceeded to the necessary preli- 
minaries, and explained, in a clear style, the nature of his 
crime. This had little effect. He next appealed to his rea- 
son in a forcible manner, and demonstrated, from the inti- 
mate connexion which existed between wickedness and 
misery, that Peter was in a very bad way. Still the offender 
remained quiet, and appeared thinking about something 
else. The kind monitor then instituted a comparison be- 
tween him and his more innocent and happy school-fellows. 
No change yet in the subject. His feelings were next at- 
tacked. He had a father, mother, and sisters. The dis- 
grace of the transaction was not confined to himself: it ex- 
tended to them; and, although he did not seem to suffer 
from remorse, what must be their sorrow? Peter stood all 
the while as if he bad been hewn out of granite; not a fea- 
ture of his face relaxed from the stupid firmness into which 
his dull and contented countenance bad settled. Bat when, 
at length, he heard pronounced against him the awful sen- 
tence of bread-and-water for one or two days, his compo- 
sure fled. The nerve was touched. His eyes filled with 
tears. His wide mouth was screwed up into wrinkles of | 
anguish, and as the fragrant dishes, upon which his affec- 
tions were now vainly placed, rose up in fancy before him, | 
he seemed suffering under a pain as violent, if not as ten- 
der, as that of the lover who bids farewell to the object of| 
all his thoughts. 

I should probably have forgotten this little incident, had 
I not accidentally met friend Peter the other day in the 
street, and found, that although time has matured him from 
the boy into manhood, be yet preserves the same character, 
and has become exactly the kind of man which I had anti- 
cipated. I followed him before he recognized me, for some 
distance, and observed the old peculiarities of his dress and 
manner. He still walks with his toes in and his head down. 
His face retains all its ancient stupidity triumphant over 
the efforts of experience, and his hands, as they hung dang- 
ling down by his pocket-flaps, looked as if they had scarce- 
ly been thoroughly washed since the bread-and-water tra- 
gedy in which he was the principal actor. Some alter- 
ations, however, were obvious. The soft complexion and 
boyish form of youth had disappeared, and, in their place, 
he had a shape resembling Falstaff’s, and a nose not unlike 
that of Bardolph’s. He knew me after a moment's vacant 





of five blocks, to slip into a confectioner’s and take a lunch. 
I was too polite to refuse, or else too curious to discover 
how much of his old appetite yet remained, so in we went. 
He drew largely on the long-necked cordial-bottle, whose 
oily sweets seemed rather to excite than quench his thirst; 
and the good woman’s eyes sparkled to behold with what 
rapidity her cream-tarts, pound-cakes, and other nick- 
nacks, disappeared from befére her. 

I complimented him upon his good health. 

oan do you know I am in good health?” he asked with 
a biuntoess which brought back upon m: 
of half-faded associations. Be acy = Sree 

“I perceive it by your appetite,” answered I, “ which is 
generally an excellent criterion.” 

~‘Pshaw, nonsense!" he exclaimed, munching a delicate 
tart with the energy of a steam-mill, and wiping off from 
his mouth the crumbs and apple with the sleeve of his coat, 
“Nonsense. I have been out of health these ten years. 
The doctors have almost given me up. The gout, dyspep- 
sy, and two or three other complaints, allow me no peace. 
They have prescribed a course of diet; but that is worse 
than all the rest. I tried it a little while, however. They 
gave me thin chicken-broth, bread-and-milk. and roasted 
apples.” Here he uttered a horse-laugh, and tossed into 
his mouth a couple of gingernuts with the motion of a cart- 
man heaving coal into a cellar. ‘“ Bread-and-milk and 
roasted apples! But it would not do. I got along tolerably 
well for a day or two; but then I went to see a friend of 
mine about dinner time. There was a strong sme! of roast 
turkey and onions in the room. I am very fond of onions. 
Up they came., Down I sat. I had eaten a hearty meal, 
rounded it off with a piece of mince-pie, and treated myself 
to a couple glasses of brandy-and-water, before the doctor 
came into my head at all. 1 never could go back to bread- 
and-milk and roasted apples. I know they would be the 
death of me. 

I parted from him soon, and never saw him again, He 
fell down, a short time afterwards, in a fit of apoplexy, as 
he was returning from an ordinary where he had been par- 
taking of a luncheon of mock-turtle soup. 

Nature is inexorable in her decrees, and the penalties 
which she has prescribed against those who Overstep her 
limits will inevitably be inflicted. F. 
re 


THE ESSAYIST. 
———— 
LOVE. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Waar is love? Ask him who lives, what is life; ask him 
who adores, what is God. 

I know not the internal constitution of other men, nor 
even of thine whom I now address, I see that in some ex- 
ternal attributes they resemble me, but when, misled by 
that appearance, I have thought to appeal to something in 
common and unburthen my inmost soul to them, I have 
found my language misunderstood, like one in a distant 
and savage land. The more opportunities they have af- 
forded me for experience, the wider has appeared the inter- 
val between us, and to a greater distance have the Points 
of sympathy been withdrawn. With a spirit ill fitted to 
sustain such proof, trembling and feeble through its ten- 
derness, I have every where sought, and have found only 
repulse and disappointment. 

Thou demandest what is love. It is that powerful at- 
traction towards all we conceive, or fear, or hope beyond 
ourselves, when we find within our own thoughts the chasm 
of an insufficient void, and seek to awaken in all things 
that are, a community with what we experience within 
ourselves. Ifwe reason, we would be understood; if we 
imagine, we would that the airy children of our brain were 
born anew within another’s; if we feel, we would that an- 
other’s nerves should vibrate to our own, that the beams 
of their eyes should kindle at once and mix and melt into 
our own; that lips of motionless ice should not reply to lips 
quivering and burning with the heart’s best blood—this is 
love. This is the bond and the sanction which connects 
not only man with nan, but with every thing which exists. 
We are born into the world, and there is something within 
us, which, from the instant that we live, more and more 
thirsts after its likeness. We dimly see within our intel- 
lectual nature, a miniature as it were of our entire self, yet 














it admitted of no longer delay. His desk and his pockets 


stare, and invited me, before we had walked the distance 


deprived of all that we condemn or despise, the ideal pro- 
totype of every thing excellent/and lovely that welare caps 
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FOR THE SEW-YORK MIRBOR. | 
REFLECTIONS. 


1 Loom back on the vanished year, and sigh 
Te think opon its changes—Time bas crushed 
Hope's sweetest flowers, in passing on his course, 
And left them, in their early bloom, to die. 
My heart foreboded it—I knew, for me, 
They could not blossom in their beauty long ; 
knew that dissppaninen’s blight must come, 
Ere they had shed their fragrance o'er my path; 
For it was ever thus: and each new bud, 
Blown by the breath of this cold world, still wears 
A paler, sicklier hue. 1 hear the words, 
“A new-year,” and I look for those 
Whose once-familiar voiges seemed to thrill 
Like echoes of sweet mi on my ear. 
I thought not that the cHange would come on all, 
All | bave loved—e’en he whom [ bad placed 
Above all others, in my silent thoughts ; 
Whose name I never classed with other names; 
Whose friendship was, to me, a sacred thing, 
Shrined in my inmost soul, and kept apart 
From other feelings—even he came not, 
As he was wont, to hail the opening year, 
To speak the hackneyed words of compliment 
In custom's form—and leave the passing wish 
For me to separate in memory 
From blending voices, and to register 
With unforgotten things. He never dreamed, 
Perhaps, that the omission would be felt. 
He thinks but little of the etiquette, 
And idle ceremonies of the world. 
Surrounded by admirers, he is stilt 
A solitary being on this earth. 
It is his destiny—for he was born 
To tread the lofty and the lonely track 
Of talent and of genius—and the crowd 
Who seem to hold companionship with him, 
Have still, in spirit, no communion. Life 
Will be to him but as a meteor-spark, 
Whose flashing light shall burst on others. Thus 
The magic of his brilliant converse bids 
The sands of time to glitter as they pass, 
Like fabled gold beneath Pactolus’ waves. 
His smile comes o'er the anxious, troubled heart, 
Like moonlight on the ocean—and his glance 
Seems ever, like the first bright star of eve, 
The harbinger of sparkling gems concealed. 
But it is past for me. The parted year 
Has borne its pleasures with it; and has left 
Its marks of desolation on my heart. 
What is existence worth, when its young bopes 
Have proved a falsehood, and a muckery— 
When its bright dreams have faded, and its joys 
Are covered by the hand of ruiu? Few 
Would cling tu life when happiness is fied ; 
But, that there still is spread such mystery 
Over the ‘' visioned future,” that we wait 
Unconsciously, for something yet in store; 
Some unknown good, some unimagined bliss ; 
Some fertile spot amidst the desert waste, ' 
Where bright and fragrant flowers may bloom again, 
And form, like Pestum’s roses for the year, 
A second spring in life. Estxxuie. 
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FROM THE ANNIVERSARY. 


SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT, 
BART. 

We have met with few men whom we wished so much 
to meet again as Sir George Beaumont. We have met 
with men of greater talents, of higher rank, of equal learn- 
ing, and of finer powers of conversation; but we never met 
with one who represent! so gracefully and naturally the 
man of rank, of learning, and of literatare. He had all the 
easy dignity which we assign to the Sidneys and the Ra- 
leighs of Elizabeth’s court; united to the polished manners, 
refined taste, and sense of propriety which distinguish that 
of George the Fourth. His kindliness of nature and gene- 
rosity of heart were his own. The man and his manners 
had a dignity about them which were inherited, not ‘copied. 
His learning was extensive, and sat gracefully on him, like 
an every-day dress; while his love of literature, and his ad- 
miration of art, dawned modes! vrichtened upon 


good canse to be proud of his learning, bis taste, his talents,||lived long and profitably for his country ; he influenced its 
and his influence, yet he seemed unconscious of them all.|| works of art aud its productions in literature, and gave bs 
You could see at once that he was not of the common order | friendship to modest worth, and his protection to all whe 
of men, for his looks were full of talent and intelligence ; || merited it. 
nor could you fail to feel that the graceful and simple statc-|| We remember once of meeting at his table that wiserd 
liness of his manners was something bereditary—belooged ||in conversation, Coleridge the poet. The discourse at Gret 
a little to other days, and bad nothing at all to do with the ||was discursive, and shifted with the shifting dishes; it 
upstart lordliness of those who are the first of their family |\ glanced upon art, upon prose romances, and then shone 
that find a gold spoon io their mouths. |\full upon poetry. Coleridge burst out like a conflagration. 
If we had uttered the words we have pow written, during | We had met the inspired man before, and were aware of 
the lifetime of our friend, and had they been doubted by the untiring fascination of his eloquence, and how effectual- 
any one, a single glance of the unbeliever at Sir George |'ly he could keep a listener captive. It was at a widoight 
Beaumont, at the company he loved to keep, and at the | supper; he took up a prawn, and from that diminutive text 
house which be inhabited, would have wrought his cure. |, preached upon the flux and reflux of the ocean, the wild 
At home, his good taste and his good sense were alike vi- ‘theory of St. Pierre, the immensity of the leviathan, and 
sible. His house was not a glittering museum of shells and i the magnificence of the great deep. Had we supped upon 
spars, and specimens of clay and bits of bone, and cracked ' a whale entire, he could not have done more with his sub- 
porringers, and things rare and strange, and dirty and far- ject. At the baronet’s table, however, he seemed Jess in- 
fetched—for the walls were hung with the noblest paint- clined to pursue his wild career, though verse presented an 
ings, the finest efforts of the human intellect, which taste! ample field, and Lady Beaumont found time to say, “I 
and riches had united in obtaining ; bis shelves were stored . wish, Mr. Coleridge, you would give us a volume of such 
with the learning and genius of all ages, and his table was‘: poems as the Genevieve.” ‘‘ The Genevieve, my lady,” 
surrounded by men who had a claim on the world, not be- {said the bard, in a voice as musica) as the inimitable poem 
cause the fire-new stamp of honour was upon them, nor | itself, “I shall give you a far worthier work than the Ge- 
because their fathers had been the “ tenth transmitter of a'|nevieve.” He then proceeded to draw the character of a 
foolish face,” but from the more unquestioned title, of learn- |! work of a devout nature, in which his learning and his ta- 
| ing, talent, and genius. Men were there whose genius ho- lent would be poured freely out; and if the excellence of 
| nouréd the age ; men of rank, whose taste and attainments ;the book equal the splendid summary of its contents, it will 
rendered their titles less necessary ; the poets and the artists be a treasure to the church. From this a transition to the 
roost famous in their time. Nor were they there because, Revelation was easy and natural; but if it had been neither, 
| they happened to be momentary bubbles sparkling on th 6 orator would bave made it both, for he is unequalled ia 
stream of fashion; but from a sense of their worth and a'the art of transition, and never seems embarrassed for a 
feeling of their merits. Their entertainer could taste their, moment. From the Revelation, the hand of bis friend, 
various excellencies for himself; he could anticipate their, the Rev. Edward Irving, was then seeking to lift the veil, 
future as well as present fame ; he was no feeder of the po-; and to this new and magnificent task the poet turned with 
pular lion that roars in the mobs which surround the mere) sparkling eyes and glowing brow—he had found a theme 
rich man’s table. ‘ suitable to his own lofty imagination, and as mystical as bis 
There were few men of eminence with whom Sir George ||own mind. How he soared! He appeared to think that 
Beaumont was not friendly and familiar. Of the genius of ‘the Apocalypse was a divine poem rather than a revelation. 
Wordsworth he was a rewarder, as well as awarm admirer ;|} We have said that Sir George Beaumont was a lover of 
‘and the poet has repaid his affection by many touching '| art; he was much more; he was a very beautiful landscape 
verses and graceful allusions embodied in his works. They |’ painter. But he felt the poetry of the profession better than 
were companions. They planted trees, planned arbours,| he could fix his conceptions in suitable colours. His works 
erected altars, and ornamented fountains among the pic- have less of the fresh glow of nature—the dashing freedom 
turesque domains of Charnwood and Grace-Dieu; and no-|| which deals with grand scenes, and the sunshiny radiance 
thing can display more touchingly the brotherhood of na-|| of open fields and sloping bills—than some of the bigh mas- 
ture and union of taste and feeling than their joint employ- |i ters of the calling. He had the soul of the artist—he wanted 
ments. The fame of the poet was warmly aided by the! the complete discipline of hand, without which all feeling 
friendship of Sir George. It is true that the origipal power ||is vain and useless. The dignity of his household, was well 
of thought and deep sympathy with nature, and the supre- |! maintained by his lady, who in look and taste so much re- 
macy claimed for genius over the artificial dignities of the| sembled him that they seemed akin. We have known many 
earth, which distinguish the poet's works, were sure to|!men of old descent and fine taste, inheriting splendid houses 
make their way to public affection, for nature will assert||and enjoying fair estates, but we know of no one who con- 
her own power at last; but all this is wondrously facilitated || tinues to the nation the dignified image which Sir George 
by a friendly voice calling out, like the herald in scripture, || Beaumont has left on our heart and mind. 
“Behold the man whom the king delighteth to honour.” a pT 
Let Wordsworth speak for himself of this honourable 
brotherhood. ‘' Several of my best poems were composed THE CENSO 
under the shade of your own grover—upon the classic || 
groand of Coloorton—where I was animated by the recol- 
lection of those illustrious poets of your name and family 
who were born in that neighbourhood ; and, we may be as- 












YOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
EATING. 


‘This is very honourable to all. In an age like this, when 
the patrons of literature are far from abounding ; and in a 
country where 4 marketable borough, which contains ten 
inhabitants, and returns two members to parliament, has 


sured, did mot wander with indifference by the dashing 
stream of Grace-Dieu, and among the rocks that diversify 
the forest of Charnwood. Nor is there any one to whom 
such parts of this collection as have been inspired or co- 
loured by the beautiful country from which I now address 
you, could be presented with more propriety than to your- 
self, who have composed so many admirable pictures from 
the suggestions of the same scenery.” 

To the former illustrious proprietor the poet elsewhere | 
refers when he is singing of Coleorton—and refers very 
happily: 

“ There, on the margin of a streamlet wild, 

“ Did Francis Beaumont sport, an eager child; 4 
« There, under shadow of the neighbouring rocks, 
Sang youthful tales of shepherds and their flocks ; 
« Unconscious prelade to beroic themes, 

« Heartbreaking tears, and melancboly dreams 


Of slighted fove, and scorn, and jealous rage, 
« With which his geaius shook the buskin'd stage.” 


| most scientific and sensitive descend like statues from their 


Pare in frustra secant, verubusque iremantia figunt. 
Livore ab-on locant alli, dammasque minisirant., 
Tam victu revocant vires: fusique per herbary 
Implentur veteris Bacchi, pingvisque ference —F irgi. 


‘The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldron boil ; 
Some on the Gre the ree! entralls broil. 

Stretebed on the grassy turf at ease thev dine, 

Restore their strength with meat, and cheer their souls with wise. 
My subject needs no elaborate explanation. It is our 
common lot thus to wind up the machinery of the bumau 
system, and I have often felt grateful to nature that she bas 
made the process so agreeable. Notwithstanding the tri- 
umphs of intellect and the endearments of affection, the 


pedestals, and meet at the dinner-table upon a common 
level. The lover forgets his mistress and the poet his song, 
the mathematician studies oat angles only upon his plate, 
and even the wretched wonder at the weakness of their 
mind and the meanness of their organization, which, after 
the ruin of all they most valued, still derive satisfaction from 


so unromantic a source. We all understand that eating and 








drinking are very ancient and genera) practices. Cookery \ 














you fuller and fuller. ; 
He was of old descent. ‘rond of it, 
for he came from a race poets, yet 
be was not proud; he i is Posses- 
sions, for they were que kind 
v hed also 


which the owner Jo: 


more influence than all the genius of the land united, we 
could ill spare snch a roan as Sir George Beaumont. He 


has become a trade. Like the rest of the simple pleasures 
which nature has bestowed on man, civilization bas ele ot 
vated it to net,importance, It has been cultivated with | 
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great assidaity by all enlightened nations. It has been 
moulded into extraordinary shapes, and hunted down into 
subtle refinements. Earth, air, and sea, are raweacked for 
discoveries, by which new combinations may be effected, 
and other objects collected to add to its treasures. The 
sciences descend from their wildest flights to minister to its 
wants and vary its perfection, and it branches out into such 
innumerable ramifications as, in many instances, to seem 
the sole and often the fatal object of man’s existence. The 
suppers of Heliogabalus, the Roman emperor, were said to 
have cost six thousand pounds every night, aod Mark An- 
tony expended sixty thousand pounds in an entertainment 
given to Cleopatra. sop, the famous Roman tragedian, 
had apon his table a single dish valued at eight hundred 
pounds, filled, we are told, with speaking and singing birds, 
some of which cost fifty pounds. His son dissolved pearls. 
for his guests to drink, a piece of silly extravagance uot up- 
common among the ancients, and the king of Wurtemberg, 
who preceded the present monarch, is reported to have, 
glutted his appetite with a hasb composed of the tongues 
of nightingales. 

Mis asserted by physicians, that a great share of the dis- 
eases which have come into the world with its improve- 
ments, and which are unknown to nations in a barbarous 
«ate, result from immoderate eating and drinking; and it is 
probable that most of us have sufficiently experienced its 
evil consequence to acknowledge how it stupifies the spirits, 
and clogs the operations‘of the mind. Well said poor Cesar, 

“ Let me bave men around me that are fat 
“Slevk-heided meu, and such as sleep 0’ nights. 
* You Cassius bas «lean and bungry look. 
“ He thinks too much—sach men are dangerous.” 

Our bad habits of eating and drinking, like many others 
which pester us through our course of life, are formed du- 
ring early youth. When master Dickey comes home from 
hoarding-school he must be denied nothing which his ap- 
petite demands. Pa and ma think, while he has been away 
he has had aothing but thin beef-soup and stale bread-and- 
batter, so now be must be compensated for his deprivations. 
Like the camel upon the desert, who, when he comes after 
Weary travel to a delicious spring, not only quenches his 
Preseat thirst, but driuks in sufficient to last him until he 
aches another, so the dear boy is stuffed with the choicest 
morsels, and indulged with sips of the richest wines. The 
ordinary temperate fare of his school fades into insignifi- 
cance when contrasted with the’ various profusion which 
here daxzles his eyes and seduces his appetite, and is after- 
wards associated with tedious confiaements and hackneyed 
books, He trudges off to his old quarters, stuffed fult of 
sweetmeats, ginberbread, and sugar-candy, and drags| 
through bis duties with careless haste, till time again con- 
ucts him to new dainties. 

{remember one of my echool-mates who was distin- 
suished only for eating and drinking. Whether it was that 
vulgar nature led him to seek gratificdtion only in sen- 
‘ail enjoyments, or whether the excesses in which he in- 
sulged degraded a character not naturally bad to the level 
“hich it then occupied, might have been a question with 
‘owe; yet it always seemed to me that he had not been 
ctwed without many excellent qualities both of head and 
ban; but the habits of gluttony into which he had fallen, 
‘ed him away from all lofty feelings and noble pursuits. He 
va the veriest young epicure lever knew. To eat and 
drink veemed his only joy—to carve his only ambition. 
Ae adopted system about nothing except hia victuals. He 
"ai mad if he could nat Get his favourite slice of beef or 


i of Cticken, and he measured out the Pepper, salt, mus- 
a and vinegar, with the precision of an apothecary 
“shing droge, When the meal was concluded, grace 


tmrmmced, and his companions were in their ranks and 

ching oat to their sports, I have often laughed to be- 
PS con soeaking back towards the dining-room, steal- 
tiie ae Slances at the relics which strewed the 
‘ a the confused wrecks of a hard-fought field of bat- 
tefto denne into the hallow bone of the abandoned 
ima Te the luscious marrow with the handle of a 
eee he Same taste pervaded all his hours. He was 
Bere with the ordinary meals; but at frequent 
Veen draw forth from some secret and seeming- 
eh bi table source his little titbits, and you might 
Ven, ae with his back turned, swallowing, in solitary 
Néctiong fast of some nameless and particular Piece of | 
whos Ty, which had probably haunted his imagina- 


Gas Presious hour, until the temptation to despatch 


were generally full of crumbs, and the leaves of half his 
books were stained with cranberry tarts, or glued together 
with little pieces of molasses candy. To fee! an interest 
in his education was ont of the question. He loathed his 
leason as a labour, and hated his teacher as @ tyrant. Fear 
of disgrace would not drive, nor the hope of approbation 
influence him. 

We were all one day much amused by a scene between 
him and his instructer, It seems poor Peter had committed 
one of those heinous offences which generally swell the 
criminal records of such literary institutions, and his rude 
and reckless character, and uninteresting manners, ren-| 
dered him, according to universal opinion, the most un-| 
lucky dog among them all. It was necessary to address 
him before his class. The venerable man upon whom this 
duty devolved was of a mild and insinuating disposition, 
and from the variety and extent of his information, and the 
unfeigned kindness of his manners, admirably caiculated 
to acquire influence over his pupils. He possessed a kind 
of simple and natural eloquence, by which he could gene- 
rally touch the heart as well as enlighten the understand- 
ing, and when he flung his hand across the strings of their 
feelings, the whole system thrilled. But friend Peter's 
strings were not fasbioned of an over-delicate material, and| 
as for the thrilling—heeven saw the mark !—you might as 
well have spcechified to an old rail-fence. Peter’s cause 
came on at the proper time. He was brought out in form, 
after the invariable fashion of seminaries of learning, and 
stood in the middle of the floor, in awful and conspicuous 
solitude. Around was a circle of some eighty or ninety 
faces—of all kinds of shapes and dimensions, full of inquiry 
and expectation—some slightly faded into unwonted pale- 
ness, from the mischievous representations of their own 
conscience, some distended with pity, and others wrinkled 
with mirth. 

The master took his seat. The various noises of the 
eager crowd died entirely away. There stood Peter with 
his toes in; his hands—by no means “ whiter than monu- 
mental alabaster’ —twirling and twisting the corner of his | 
pocket-flap into divers shapes—his head down, and his un- 
der lip out. The judge proceeded to the necessary preli- 
minaries, and explained, in a clear style, the nature of his 
crime. This had little effect. He next appealed to his rea- 
son in a forcible manner, and demonstrated, from the inti- 
mate connexion which existed between wickedness and 
misery, thet Peter was in a very bad way. Still the offender 
remained quiet, and appeared thinking about somethin, 
else. The kind monitor then instituted a comparison be- 
tween him and his more innocent and happy school-fellows. 
No change yet in the subject. His feelings were next at: | 
tacked. He had a father, mother, and sisters. The dis- 
grace of the transaction was not confined to himself: it ex- 
tended to them; and, although he did not seem to suffer 
from remorse, what must be their sorrow? Peter stood all | 
the while as if he had been hewn out of granite; not a fea- 
ture of his face relaxed from the stupid firmness into which ! 
his dull and contented countenance had settled. But when, ! 
at length, he heard pronounced against him the awful sen. : 
tence of bread-and-water for one or twu days, his compo- | 
sure fled. The nerve was touched. His eyes filled with | 
tears. His wide mouth was screwed up into wrinkles of| 
anguish, and as the fragrant dishes, upon which his affec-| 
tions were now vainly placed, rose up in fancy before him, 
he seemed suffering under a pain as violent, if not as ten-| 


der, as that of the lover who bids farewell to the object of| 


all his thoughts. 


I should probably have forgotten this little incident, had’ 


I not accidentally met friend Peter the other day in the‘ 
street, and found, that although time has matured him from' 
the boy into manhood, he yet preserves the same character, 
and has become exactly the kind of man which [ had anti- 
cipated. I followed him before he recognized me, for some | 
distance, and observed the old peculiarities of his dress and 
manner. He still walks with his toes in and his head down, 
His face retains all its ancient stupidity triumphant over 
the efforts of experience, and his hands, as they hung dang- 
ling dowa by his pocket-faps, looked as if they had scarce- 
ly been thoroughly washed since the bread-and-water tra- 
gedy in which he was the principal actor. Some alter- 
ations, however, were obvious, The soft complexion and 
boyish form of youth had disappeared, and, in their place, 
he had a shape resembling Falstafl’s, and a nose not unlike 


of five blocks, to slip into 9 confectioner’s and take a lunch. 
Twas too polite to refuse, or else too curious to discover 
how much of his old appetite yet remained, so in we went. 
He drew largely on the long-necked cordial-bottle, whose 
oily sweets seemed rather to excite than quench his thirst; 
and the good woman’s eyes sparkled to behold with what 
rapidity her cream-tarts, pound-cakes, and other nick- 
nacks, disappeared from befére her. 

T complimented him upon his good health. 

“How do you know I am in good health?” he asked with 
a bluntaess which brought back upon my me: a thi 
of half-faded associations. ae ee ee 

“I perceive it by your appetite,” answered J, “ which is 
generally an excellent criteriv.” 

~Pshaw, nonsense!” he exclaimed, munching a delicate 
tart with the energy of a steam-mill, and wiping off from 
his mouth the crumbs and apple with the sleeve of his coat. 
“Nonsense. I have been out of health these ten years. 
The doctors have almost given me up. The gout, dyspep- 
sy, and two or three other complaints, allow me no peace, 
They have prescribed a course of diet; but that is worse 
than all the rest. I tried it a little while, however. They 
gave me thin chicken-broth, bread-and-milk. and roasted 
apples.” Here he uttered a horse-laugh, and tossed inte 
his mouth a couple of gingernuts with the motion of acart 
man heaving coal into a cellar. “ Bread-aod-milk and 
roasted apples! But it would not do. 1 got along tolerably 
well for a day or two; but then I went to see 8 friend of 
mine about dinner time. There was a strong smelt of roast 
turkey and onions in the room. 1 am very fond of onions. 
Up they came., Down I sat. 1 bad eaten a hearty meal, 
rounded it off with a piece of mince-pie, and treated myself 
to a couple glasses of brandy-and-water, before the doctor 
came into my head at all, 1 never could g90 back to bread- 
and-milk and roasted apples. I know they would be the 
death of me. 

J parted from him 8000, and never saw him in, 
fell down, a short time afterwards, in a ft of apes cs 
he was returning from an ordinary where he had been pat 
taking of a luncheon of mock-turtle soup. 

Nature is inexorable in her decrees, and the Penalties 
which she has prescribed against those who overstep her 





limits will inevitably be inflicted, F. 
—_—_—_—_—___ 
THE ESSAYIST, 





LOVE. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Waat is love? Ask him who lives, what is life 
who adores, what is God. 
T know not the internal constitution of other 
} men, 
even of thine whom I now address, I sce that in er 
ternal attributes they resemble me, but when, misled by 


+ ask him 


j that appearance, I have thought to appeal to something in 
1 


common and unburthen my inmost soul to them, I have 
found my language misunderstood, like one in a distant 
and savage land. The more opportunities they bave af- 


| forded me for experience, the wider has appeared the inter- 


|val between us, and toa greater distance 


have the points 
of sympathy been withdrawn. With @ spirit it fitted to 


sustain such proof, trembling and feeble through its ten- 
derness, I have every where sought, and have found only 
repulse and disappointment. 

Thou demandest what is love. It is that powerful at. 
traction towards all we conceive, or fear, or hope beyond 
ourselves, when we find within our own thoughts the chasm 
of an insufficient void, and seek to awaken in all thin, 
that are, a community with what we experience within 
ourselves. If we reason, we would be understood ; ifwe 
imagine, we would that the airy children of our brain were 
born anew within another's; if we feel, we would that an- 
other’s nerves should vibrate to our own, that the beams 
of their eyes should kindle at once and mix and melt into 
our own; that lips of motionless ice should not reply to lips 
quivering and burning with the heart’s best blood—this is 
love. This is the bond and the sanction which connects 
not only man with man, but with every thing which exists, 
We are born into the world, and there is something within 
us, which, from the instant that we live, more and more 
thirsts after its likeness. We dimly see within our intel. 








that of Bardolph’s. He knew mo after a moment’s vacant 























fno longer delay. His desk and his pockets |!stare, and invited me, before we had walked the distance 


lectual nature, # miniature as it were of our entire self, yer 
deprived of all that we condemn or despise, the.idea} / 
totype of every thing exoellent-and lovely that we are 
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ble of conceiving as belonging to the nature of man. Not } 


only the portrait of our external being, but an assemblage 
of the minutest particles of which our nature is composed: 
a mirror whose surface reflects only the forms of purity 
and brightness: a soul within our own soul that describes 
a cirele around its proper paradise, which pain and sorrow 
and evil dare not overleap. To this we eagerly refer all] 
sensations, thirsting that they should resemble and corres- 
pond with it. The discovery of its antitype; the meeting 
with an understanding capable of clearly estimating our 
own; an imagination which should enter into and seize upon 

the subtle and delicate peculiarities which we have delighted 

to cherish and uxfold in secret, with a frame, whose nerves, 

like the chords of two exquisite lyres, strung to the accom- 

paniment of one delightful voice, vibrate with the vibrations 

of our own; and a combination of all these in such propor- 

tion as the type within demands: this is the invisible and 

unattainable point to which love tends; and to attain which, 

it urges forth the powers of man to arrest the faintest sha- 

dow of that, without the possession of which, there is no 

rest nor respite to the heart over which it rules. Hence 

in solitude, or that deserted state when we are surrounded 

by human beings, and yet they sympathize not with us, we 

love the flowers, the grass, the waters, and the sky. In the 

motion of the very leaves of spring, in the blue air, there 

és then found a secret correspondence with our heart.— 

There is eloquence in the tongueless wind, and a melody in 

the flowing brooks and the rustling of the reeds beside 

them, which, by their inconceivable relation to something 

within the soul, awakens the spirits to dance of breathless | 
rapture, and bring tears of mysterious tenderness to the 

eyes, like the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice 

of one beloved singing to you alone. Sterne says, that if| 
he were in a desert he would love some cypress. So soon 

as this want or power is dead, man becomes a living sepul-|! 
chre of himself, and what yet survives is the mere busk of 
what once he was. 


a  —— 


VARIETIES. 

satan a 

As Farr ast am.—The following anecdote of Benjamin 
West, the celebrated artist, a native of Pennsylvania, is co- 
pied from a volume of his memoirs, compiled by John Galt. |, 
In the early part of his life he visited Rome for the purpose |, 
of studying the fine arts, where he was kindly received by 
many distinguished gentlemen. Mr. Robinson, his con-|| 
ducter, had accompanied him to the house of an English 
gentleman, where an evening party was to be held. Among) 
the distinguished persons whom Mr. West found in the |, 
company, was the celebrated cardinal Albani. His emi-|; 
nence, although quite blind, had acquired, by the exquisite |) 
delicacy of his touch, and the combining powers of his 
mind, such a sense of ancient beauty, that he excelled all | 
the virtuosi then in Rome, in the correctness of his know- | 
ledge of the verity and peculiarities of the smallest medals 
and intaglios. Mr. Robiason conducted the artist to the 





inner apartment, where the cardinal was sitting, and said, | 
“T bave the honour to present a young Anjerican, who has 


a letter of introduction to your eminence, and who has | 


come to Italy for the purpose of studying the fine arts.” |, 


The cardinal, fancying that the American must be an In- 
dian, exclaimed, “‘ Is he black or white?” and on being 
told that he was very fair, “‘ What, as fair as I am?” cried | 
the cardinal, still more surprised. This latter expression 
excited a good deal of mirth at the cardinal’s expense, for his 
complexion was of the darkest Italian olive, and West's 
was even of more than the usual degree of English fair- 


ness. For some time after, if it be not still in use, the ex-j! 


pression of “ as fair as the cardinal,” acquired proverbial 


currency in the Roman conversations, applied to persons " 


who had any inordinate conceit of their own beauty. | 


A BOLD PRACTiTIONER.—A steam doctor in Cincinnati, | 
in a@ publication, acknowledges that he actually had the te-| 
merity to take a dose of his own mernicine, in presence of 
a witness; and to the astonishment of Asculapius, he sur- 
vived it. 

Piquant neproor.—The Chevalier Duplessis, a very | 
middling poet, and author of a bad opera, called Pizarro, | 
used to indulge himself in the bitterest satire against other 
poets. Once he asserted, with great vehemence, that hei 
did not know a worse lyric poet than Guillard. Cheron, 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROB. 
ON HEARING A LADY PLAY ON THE PIANO. 


Whence come those strains that onward roll, 
And, gently rising with seraphic swell, 
Enchain each sense, and bind the soul 
In rousic’s soft and mystic spell? 
Is that some bard of former days, 
Who wakes his harp of ancient fire; 
That sings again prophetic lays, 
And strikes with master-hand the lyre? 
Ah, no! those notes, so soft and clear, 
From Mary’s hand derive their charm; 
Her gentle touch enchants the ear, 
And bids the heart with rapture warm. 
Then, Mary, strike those chords again, 
For ever thus my senses bind; 
Thy touch can free the heart from paio, 

And wake to ecstacy the drooping mind. 
AWKWARD MisTAKE.—A mistake of rather an awkward 
description occurred a few evenings ago to a couple of 
youthful lovers, residing not far from Chelmsford. The 
unfortunate swain, it appears, bad incurred the displeasure 
of his mistress’s father, who forbade bim to enter the house, 


threshold” without leave. This she obeyed to the very 
letter, but hit upon an expedient to gratify her lover also, 
by breaking a square of glass in the pantry window, 
through which many 

“A long, long kiss—a kiss of youth and love,” 

had been given. Three times had the square been replaced, 
and four times had it been broken, when Miss attributing 
it to the cats, her father concealed himself in the place, in 
order to watch. About ten o’clock, the lover approached, 
with slow and ‘‘cautious step;” which the father hearing, 





“that unhallowed hour ;” aod the swain, mistaking it for 
his soul’s softest treasure,” saluted him with the “heart's 
token.”” The whiskered face made him start. ‘‘ By hea- 
vens!’’ thought he, “it is not you—it is somebody else; 
and soon the direful truth flashed upon him, in the shape 
of the sturdy farmer and an old musket. A parley now et 
sued, and the mistaken swain agreeing to pay the glazier’s 





and laid a strict injunction on his daughter not to “ pass the’ 


put his face to the aperture, to ascertain who was coming at} 


Frowgrs.—The following fact ia deserving of record, as 
an interesting addition to what has hitherto been diseover- 
led on the subject of vegetable physiology, and as enabling 
the lovers of flowers to prolong for a day the eajoyment of 
their short-living beauty. Most flowers begin to fade after 
| being kept twenty-four hours in water; a few may be re- 
}vived by submitting fresh water; but all—the most fuga- 
‘cious, such as the poppy, and perhaps one or two others 
lexcepted—may be completely restored by the use of hot 
water. For this purpose, place the flowers in scalding 
water, deep enough to cover about one third of the stem, 
and, by the time the water has become cold, the flowers 
will become erect and fresh; then cut off the codled ends 
and put them into cold water. 


Lonorvity or 4 sxz.—A short time ago—says « Hull 
Paper—the stone-masons employed in repairing Trinity 
church, when cutting down one of the jambs of the stone 
work of an old window, found a bee within an aperture 
in the centre of the stone, where it is supposed to have been 
confined for at least five hundred years! The insect wes 
| quite lively ; indeed, attraction was drawn to the stone by 
its bumming, on a chisel being withdrawn, which had been 
\driven into the jamb; and it would have taken flight bad 
| ot one of the workmen enclosed it in a glass. After that 
Period it gradually became more and more torpid, until 
‘the other evening, when apparently it ceased to exist. The 
| bee, and the fragment of the stone in which it was dis- 
Covered, are in the possession of the workmen, by whom 
\they have been exhibited to a great number of persons. 
|The aperture, in size and shape, would contain a small pear, 
;and there was aot the least seam or outlet in the stone by 
| which air could be admitted. 





Spienpip sarxer.—It was in the reign of Edward VI. 
1and his father, that the very celebrated firm of the Foul- 
care, Foulkers, or Fuggers—as called in the King's Jour- 
nal—was established at Antwerp; a firm to which the 
| sovereigns of Europe, in general, were driven to have re- 
| course for assistanee in the way of loans. From this frm, 
| the Emperor Charles V. in particular, had borrowed a very 
large sum, in order to carry on bis famous expedition 








jurged on his horse until he arrived close to him. 


jagainst Tunis. The emperor, afterwards, in the year 
|) 1534, had occasion to visit Antwerp, and was invited by 
the height of his power, being once at Amieus, whilst tra-)/Fugger to a grand entertainment at his house; on which 
versing the square, in the midst of the acclamations of the | °Cc#sion the proud, but liberal banker, caused a fre to be 
inhabitants who bad assembled around him, cast his eyes|™#de in his hall entirely of cinnamon, and when lighted, 
upon the multitude, and perceived, in one of the corners of | threw into it, before the face of the emperor, all the impe- 
the square, a stone-cutter, who had not been induced to|Fial bonds. Eleven years after this, the very same mer- 
quit his work by the curiosity which animated the crowd | Chant gave to Henry VIII. of England, an acquittance for 
by whom he was surrounded. The indifference of this | the sum of one hundred and fifty-two thousand one hun- 
man excited the curiosity of Napoleon. He wished toknow | red and eighty pounds, Flemish, which the king had 
something about him; and, passing through the crowd, | b0frowed of him. 

“What|| Denis tax critic.—Among the peculiarities of this 
are you doing there?” said Napoleon. The workman || Suthor was his igtolerance of punning. So inuch did he 
raised his eyes, and recognised theemperor “I am cut-| execrate this spécies of wit, that he would quit the compa- 
jting stone.” ‘You have served under me,” quickly ob- | ny where puns were made and tolerated. One night, at 
served the emperor, who recognised an old soldier. “It is |; Button’s, Steele was desirous of excluding Dennis from 
true, sire.” “You were present at the campaign of Egypt" patty he wished to make, but which he could not 
—you were a brigadier in such a corps?” ‘Yes, sire.” | conveniently manage, Dennis being at that time in the 
\‘‘Why have you quitted the service?” ‘Because I had’) coffee-room. While he was at a loss to get rid of him, be 
; completed my tinre, and obtained my discharge.” “Iam observed Rowe sitting on the opposite side of the box to 
| sorry for it; you were a brave man—I shall be happy to do |Dennis, the latter of whom he asked, “‘ What was the mat- 
| for you any thing in my power: say, what do you require || ‘er with him?” “ Why do you ask the question?” inquired 
from me?” “That your majesty will leave me to cut my ‘ the critic. Steele replied, ‘you appear to me like an angry 
| stone in quiet; my work suffices me; I am in want of no-:' Waterman, for you look one way and Rowe another.” The 
thing.” This iact brings to mind the interview of Diogenes .€fect of this pun was successful; and the critic left the 
| with Alexander; but the modest pride of the Greek philo- |; T¢om execrating all puns and punsters. 

| Sopher was not equal to the reply of the stone-cutter. 


bill, he was allowed to depart. 
NaPoLEON AND THE STONE-CUTTER.—Napoleon, when in 














Dovsis mistaxe.—An Englishman, travelling a few 
| Love anp respect.—The following lines—says the) weeks since in one of the northero mails, in company with 
| American—were written by an elderly lady of this city,on''an Irishman, charged the latter with having taken his 
receiving a pair of scissors from a friend: ‘handkerchief; but, on afterwards finding it in his own hat, 
How sweet to the heart, when stricken in years, | where he himself had placed it, he stammered out an apo- 
When the lamp of existence burns dimly and slow, , logy, and expressed a hope that no offence would be taken 
Fee ee eat cgion, | Anat bad ai, The oman noered que gly 
No fears are allied to my besa whatever, : I aith, oa es to'that, you may Reep your mind alty.'T 

| Sur, was as far wrong as yourself; for you, you know, took 


That a sharp-pointed steel could have any effect i 7 
On the cherished affection that time cannot sever, je for a rogue, and I, botheration, took you for a gentle- 


For the friend and the donor I love and respect. 
Sra air.—The atmosphere, in the vicinity of the sea, | 
‘usually contains a portion of the muriates over which it has/| 
tbeen wafted. {[t is a curious fact, but well ascertained, i 
| that the air best adapted to vegetables is pernicious to ani-|) 





the a¢tor, archly replied, “Ah, chevalier, you forget your-'| 


mal life, and vice versa. Now, upon the sea-coast, accord 





self.” 


i 


‘ingly, animals thrive and vegetables decline. I 


; an. 


How To pry 4 carpie.—In a village vot far from Ches- 
ter, alady entered her kitchen, and found the oven swim- 
ming with grease. On asking the servant, a Welsh girl, 
the cause, the Cambrian maid answered with the greatest 
simplicity, ‘‘ Look you, mistress, the candle was fall in the 
Water, and I was put her inthe’oven to dry,” 
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POR THE NEW-YORK MIREOR. 
NEW-YORK. 

Famed city of Gotham—proud queen of the west! 

With your steeples and spires, and short narrow streets ; 
Your Park and your Broadway, and, what I like best, 

Your wave-girdled garden and Battery with seats / 
Your Hall of white marble, which looks, where it stands, 

Like hope springing ap from surrounding despair ; 
Your bay, sprinkled over with ships from all lands, 

And small-craft as countless as birds of the air. 


Proud city of Gotham—where mirth, wit, and song, 
Flow free as the streams your manhattan supplies, 
‘Where the day would be short were it ever so long, 
For the gay, busy throngs who catch time as he dies. 
The mart for all ages—the refuge for all, 
Where nature’s antipodes neighbourly greet: 
Salmagundi of cities—where nothing can pall, 
For salt, sweet, and sour promiscuously meet. 
Fair city of Gotham—though “ crooked your ways,” 
Like spots on the sun, your defects all appear, 
The tongue of the poet has spoken your praise, 
Yes, “ enterprise, genius, and spirit are here.” 
Where wit is home-made, ay, and sentiment too, 
Where editors flourish, and newspapers thrive; 
Where nothing is thought of, but just something new, 
And constant excitement keeps fancy alive. 
Famed city of Gotham—hough often my way 
Thro’ your Jong muddy streets I’ve been forced to inquire, 
Still justice and candour compel me to say, 
Though much to condemn, you've far more to admire. 
There the warm social current unfrozen may flow, 
And the spice of vuriety gives ita zest: 
Great city of Gotham—this much te all know, 

Thou'rt of places the oddest, the worst and the best. 
———————_—_—_—_—_—_—— 1 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
———————————————————— 

Infant Schools.—It is high time that the public attention, 
in this city, should be directed to the general encourage- 
ment and support of these useful establishments. We be- 
Tieve that to Mr. Brougham is due the credit of having first 
demonstrated their utility in a number of spirited and prac- 
tical essays which appeared in the English reviews, and 
which attracted no small share of attention here. Repeat- 
ed attempts have been made, in consequence, to introduce 
them into our large towns, and in Boston these attempts 
have been remarkably successful. Ata fair, lately held in 
that enlightened place, for the benefit of two infant school 
societies, and which was conducted exclusively by the 
ladies as managers, the amount received for sale of tickets 
of admission was five huadred and nine dollars and eleven 
cents; for the sale of articles for Salem-street school, one 
thousand five hundred and vineteen dollars and two cents, 
and for the sale of those of the Bedford-street school, six 
hundred dollars—total, two thousand six hundred and twen- 
ty-eight dollars and thirteen cents. This exhibition of libe- 
rality is highly creditable to “the cradle of American 
liberty,” and, we hope, it will be imitated in New-York. It 
may not be uninteresting to state, in this place, the more 
immediate plans upon which these schools are founded, 
and the good results attending their successful erection. 
Children, from eighteen months to six years old, are ad- 
mitted, and, for their accommodation, an ample and well 
ventilated apartment, a spacious play. ground, and means 
of recreation and amusement, combined with those of in- 
struction and general improvement, are liberally provided. 
The mind of the infant is directed to the attainment of| 
knowledge by baving presented to it sensible objects, cal- 
culated, by their agreeable and useful qualities, to awaken 
{ts curiosity and furnish it with ideas. Moral example and 
instruction are, however, the leading features of the sys- 
tem, and it is to the beneficial effects resulting from an en- 
lightened administration of these indispensable helps to 
virtue and knowledge, that the greatest blessings of these 
infantile seminaries are to be attributed. Objections have 
been raised against them, on the ground that children are 
removed from parental authority, and are thus exposed to 
a diminution, if not an utter extinction of social and family 
relations. Allowing full force to this argument, it will ap- 
ply to those cases only in which parents have the means 
and the capacity to inspire their offspring with these de- 
sirable affections. A large class of the community, how- 
ever, is prevented, by necessity, from attending to this duty; 











ed to, or in the care of some inexperienced and indiscreet 
person, generally a child itself. It is to meet the exigen- 
cies of this class, more especially, that these institutions 
are intended; and it requires no deep sagacity, or acquaint- 
ance with the facts of the case, to foresee the immense ad- 
vantages attending their establishment amongst us. 


State ef Education in New-York.—If we were called 
|| upon to designate the most meritorious and public-spirited 
of our citizens, we do not know whom we could, in fairness, 
name before tbe teachers of the Sunday schools. Their dis- 
interested application of time and talent to the noble object 
, of redeeming the rising generation from ignorance and 
| vice, fully entitles them to this distinguished rank. Not sa- 
I tisfied, however, with the cold and bare performance of a 
duty voluntarily assumed, they have displayed an ardour 
‘and enthusiasm above all praise. Undertaking the labo- 
; rious task of investigating the condition of the whole popu- 
lation of this diversified and large city, they have asccr- 
tained the extent to which education has been enabled to 
reach its hallowed influences, and the actual wants and 
} sufferings to which a jarge number is in this important view 
;still subjected. From the returns furnished from ten out 
of the fourteen wards, and partial returns from all, except- 
ing the tenth, it appears that there are twenty-two thou- 
sand and two children, between the ages of four and fifteen 
living in these wards. Of these, nine thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-eight attend Sunday schools, and twelve 
thousand five hundred and sixty-eight do not; four thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-three are willing to attend; five 
thousand six hundred and twenty-five attend the public 
schools, and four thousand five hundred and sixty-eight 
attend no day-school. There are three hundred and fifty- 
five white adalts who cannot read; twelve hundred and 
eighty-nine blacks who do read, and nine hundred and sixty 
blacks who do not. There are fit subjects, under four years 
of age, for the infant school, three thousand four hundred 
and forty. These statements are alike interesting to the 
philanthropist, the political economist, and the mere inha- 
bitant of New-York, jealous of its reputation for diffused 
intelligence and moral character. They call aloud upon 
every thinking mind to lend its active efforts in support of a 
system calculated to extend the dominion of knowledge, and 
lessen the amount of poverty, infamy, and general ruin. 


Ladies’ Reading Room.—It is in contemplation to esta- 
blish a ladies’ reading room in Boston.. We shall not wish 
our brethren of “‘ Athens” joy on the success of the scheme. 
It has, to us, a most unfeminine and untoward aspect. 
What! remove our wives, mothers and sisters, even in the 
hours they devote to intellectual recreation, from their pro- 
per sphere and circle af home! What becomes, then, of 
“the domestic duties” and the endearing ties which bind 
our rougher sex to the fireside, lighted up more by the 
animated smiles of the beings which welcome us there, 








high? Away with the thought! It is enough to dye the 
whole population blue. 


Gymnastics for Ladies.—An institution to extend to fe- 
males the benefits of physical, in addition to their moral 
and intellectual education, has been established in Paris un- 
der very favourable auspices. Mad'lle Masson, who has, 
for twenty years, devoted her time and attention to this 
subject, is the conductress of the establishment, while Dr. 
Morge, a physician of talents and experience, assists her in 
regulating the degrces of exercise suitable to each indivi- 
dual case. All the means calculated to develope the bodily 
strength, and impart to the muscles and limbs grace ahd 
agility, are put in requisition. The parallel bars, the spring- 
board, the ladder, dumb bells, &c. are had recourse to. 
These instruments, used with judgment, may even be used 
for the invaluable purpose of removing or correcting per- 
sonal deformities, such as high shoulders, irregular projec- 
tions of the spine and ribs, and curvatures of the same, 
when not too far advanced. To reduce distortions gene- 
rally,no means are more usefal; and in promoting the gene- 
ral health, affording an innocent and healthful source of 
recreation, and diverting the youthful mind in its hours of 
leisure from foolish or dangerous amusements, none are 
more efficient or more generally approved of by the medi- 
cal and moral philosopher. We sincerely hope to see simi- 
lar institutions successfully attempted in the United States, 
and particularly in this city. 





and the nature of their avocations too, frequently removes 
them, for the greater portion of their time, from home alto- 


Sa 
Literature in New-York.—It is stated, in some of the 








gether. Their infants are then left either wholly anattend- 


daily papers, that one bookselling establishment alone, in 


than even by the intense flames of the most brilliant Le- | 





Philadelphia, has paid to authors, during the last year, the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars, and that they expect to 
pay thirty thousand in the current year. If this be indeed 
the case, and we have no reason to dispute it, it may be re- 
garded as an honourable and decisive evidence of the ad- 
vancement made by the inhabitants of that city in general 
literature, and of their generous encouragement of its pro- 
fessed votaries, We should be pleased to ascertain the 
amount paid by all the bibliopolists of New-York for the 
same purpose, and in the same period; but we much fear it 
would leave an overwhelming balance against us, and one 
not much calcalated to flatter our vanity. There are, in 
fact, so many other evidences existing of a deficiency of 
literary taste in New-York, that we think it the bounden 
duty of every one of its journalists to direct public atten- 
tion to the lamentable fact, and lend his efforts towards 
awakening a better spirit in the community. Certain it is, 
that no means more efficacious can be suggested in divert- 
ing the ardent miad of youth from the pursuits of idleness 
and dissipation, than the diffusion of a taste for elegant lite- 
rature, and the formation of intellectual habits. Removed 
at onee from the seducing but gross joys of sense, and the 
uninviting mysteries of profound and abstract studies, they 
offer to all classes, of whatever rank, age, or occupation, 
the most delightful and edifying themes for thought and 
employment in the hours necessarily abstracted from the 
fatigues and cares of business, and wisely devoted to re- 
flection and amusement. And it is a just remark, often 
made, that in proportion to the relish evinced by a people 
for the belles-lettres and the fine arts, is the estimate of 
their moral and intellectual character to be more or less fa- 
vourable. What result the application of this test to our 
citizens would produce, we are not prepared to say. The 

removal of Signor Daponte’s Italian library to Washington 

does not, in our opinion, watrant a very auspicious decision. 

After the rapturous love, affected by certain classes since 

the introduction of the Italian opera, for whatever related 

to Italy and its rich stores of elegant and finished compo- 

sition, we are utterly at a loss to account for the want of 
spirit that could not be awakened to a single effort to de- 

tain that valuable and varied collection here. Is it not, with 

|justice, suspected, that the professions of attachment to 
| Rossini and Monti, which were in the mouth of every 

would-be dilletante, were the mere offspring of conceit and 

imitation? Far be it from us to underrate the talent, the 

learning, and the cultivated taste, abundantly existing in 

our community; but a master-mind seems wanting to col- 

lect the scattered rays, give them a proper direction and 

force, and elicit their real intellectual fire, toenlighten and 

| adorn our literary horizon. A day will come, sooner or 

later, fraught with these happy results. Be it our individual 

care and aim not to retard, but accelerate its advent. 





Increase of Pauperism.—It appears that the number of 
Paupers in New-York has increased, during the past year, 
to an alarming extent, viz. from sixteen hundred and sixty- 
five to two thousand one hundred and twenty-nine, or 
twenty-eight per cent. a ratio truly astonishing, when we 
consider the general state of the country. This surprise 
will abate much of its force, however, when we investigate 
the local condition and history of our city for the last twelve 
months. The number of strangers who arrived in the port, 
during that period, has been eighteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-five, a number which, of itself, was sufficient 
to furnish the addition made to our panper list. When to 
this fact are added the great depression of commerce, stop- 
ping up the avenues to employment among the lower classea 
—there being no houses, or but few, erecting; no ships on the 
stocks, and few coming in or going out—we shall have 
sufficient means to account for the increase of distress and 
suffering, without having recurrence, as many of our con- 


\ temporaries have had, to the dram-shop and the theatre. 


These, undoubtedly, have some share in producing the 
evil; but it is comparatively trifling. Both of them are ne- 
cessarily neglected for the want of the wherewith to enter 
the one and make the usual libation at the other. 


In Press.—We are requested to state that “ Adalia, or 
the Belles of Broadway, with particulars of the last fancy 
ball, a poem, by a member of good society,” is in press, 
and will shortly be published. 


Bachelors’ Ball.—The approaching anniversary of St. 
Valentine will be celebrated by a splendid ball, at the city- 
hotel. A brisk, dapper, young bachelor, has just called to 








inform us that it will be ‘a most brilliant affair.” 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRRO8, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY B. 8. BARCLAY. 


; MAROH TO THE BATTLE FIELD. 


AS SUNG BY MR. HORN. 





Who bis base life would save, 
Would, traitor-like, degrade her? 


Who, for his country brave, 
Would fly from her invader? 





He raised the glittering brand on high, 
With bare and nerve-strained arm ; 
He caught the Roman's steady eye, 
Fearless of harm: 


; And Marius still before him stood, 
Calmly erect and proud, 

And, keeping on his dauntless mood, 
Burst forth in accents loud : 

“Darest thou to raise thy servile hands 
“‘ Against a Roman free? 

“Tis Marius that before thee stands ; 

“Hence, slave, and flee.” 


Then pallid grew the Gaul's red cheek, 
Then powerless fell his brand— 

To one so proud he dared not speak, 
Or ’gainst him raise his hand. 

Thus Marius lived—with Roman gore 
To swell the Tiber’s stream, 

And, as @ conqueror, once more 

Fulfilled his dream. 





= 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. % 
MARIUS IN PRISON. 

’ 


“A Gaul was commanded to cut off his head in 
the dungeon, but the stern countenance of Marius 
disarmed the courage of the executioner, and wh 
he heard the exclamation of ‘Tunc, homo, andes 
oceidere Caium Marium,' the dagger dropped from 
hishand. They released Sfarius from prison,” &c.— 
Lempricre. 
Tne bolt, the bar, the massy wall, 
The damp discoloured stone, 
The light that scarcely deigned to fall 
Upon a scene so lone; 
All—all betrayed a prison's gloom, 
A dungeon’s cheerless cave, 
Aud spoke to him within that room 
A speedy grave. 








But he upon his couch of straw 
Slept quietly and deep, 

And even then the Roman saw 
Proud visions in his sleep; 


For Glory to her votary came, 
And crowned his care-worn brow, FROM THE BIZOU- 
And conquered nations, at his name, WOMAN. 


Bent deep and low. 


But soon he woke; no sign of fear 
Whitened his crimson cheek, 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 


Ay, now I’ve lit upon a theme 
Unbounded, thrilling, and supreme ; 
So let me try my mountain lore 

In the oblivious theme once more; 
For what is bard, with all his art, 
Who scorns to take the fair one’s part, 


Came harsh the portal’s creak. ' 
Shall he who bears a thousand scars, 
Whose faichion waved so high, 
The victor in an hundred wars, 


Thus basely, die? 


He spurned the dust beneath his feet, 
He raised his chains on high, 
And looked a rock prepared to meet 
The lightnings of the aky. 
With eagle eye, with giant frame, 
With deeply knitted brow, 
And robed within his mighty name, 
Stood Marius now. 
With steady pace the Gaul came on; 
“g,! course is o’er, 
“R | thy crimes are done, 
thee no more.” 
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And never hath in life perceived— 
What once I sparingly believed— 
That woman's fair and lovely breast 
Was framed the sanctuary blest, 

The home, all other bomes above, 

Of virtuous and of faithful fove? 
Sweet sex! I fear, with all my zeal, 

I ne'er can Jaud you as I feel: 

If nature’s glowing hand imbue 

Thy early bloom with beauty’s dew, 
Stamp in thine eye the ‘witching wile, 
And light with love thy opening smile, 
Ere prudence rises to thine aid, 
A thousand snares for thee are laid: 





gall - ing chains, 


| Our hallowed cause—our country’s laws— 





’Gainst tyrant power sustaining, 


While still to revel, wrong or right, 
Among these snares is thy delight. 
'Tisthus that thousands wreck'd and hurl'd 
From virtue’s paths, traverse the world, 
Regardless of creation’s scorn, 
Unblest, unfavoured, and forlorn. 
Oh! take not one degraded mind 
For model of dear womankind ; 
But let us rise in our compare, 

To beauties of the earth and air, 
With their revenges—range the sea, 
The wood, the waste, the galaxy, 
And rather urge a parable 

’Twixt rays of heaven and shades of hell, 
Than woman’s fair and virtuous fume 
Should suffer but in thought or aim, 

Or from her sacred temples fall 

The smallest flower celestial. 

Take woman as her God hath made her, 
And not as mankind may degrade her, 
Else as well may you take the storm 

In all its hideousness, to form 

An estimate of nature’s cheer, 

And glories of the bounteous year: 

As well compare the summer flower 
With dark December's chilling shower, 
Or summer morning, pearled with dew, 
With winter's wan and deadly hue; 

The purple ocean, calm and glowing, 
With ocean when the tempest ’s blowing; 
Then say, with proud discourtesy, 

“This is the earth, and that the sea; 

“ And this is woman—what you will 
“Please you to say, she’s woman still ; 


ener ne meee ne 
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Which kept spir - it 


We'll gain 2 crown of bright renown, 
Or die, our rights maintaining ! 





And only view to generalize. 
For me, I’m woman's slave confest— 
Without her, hopeless and unblest; 

And so are all, gainsay who can, 

For what would be the life of man, 

If left in desert or in isle, 

Unlighted up by beauty’s smile? 

Even though he boasted monarch's name. 
And o'er his own sex reigned supreme, 
With thousands bending to his sway, 

If lovely woman were away, 

What were his life? —W hat could it be ?— 
A vapour on a shoreless sea; 

A troubled cloud in darkness tossed, 
Amongst the waste of waters lost; 

A ship deserted in the gale, 

Without a steersman or a sail, 

A star, or beacon-light before, 

Or hope of haven evermore ; 

A thing without a human tie, 

Unloved to live, unwept to die. J 
Then let us own, through nature's reign: 
Woman, the light of her domain ; 

And if to maiden love not given, 

The dearest bliss below the heaven, 

At least due homage let us pay, 

In rev’rence of a parent's sway. 

To that dear sex whose favour still 

Our guerdon is in good or i]— 

A motive that can never cloy 

Our glory, honour, and our joy; 

And humbly on our bended knee 
Acknowledge her supremacy. 


“ And will be woman, more or less EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 


“ & being prone to perversepess. % 
“ Hath itnot flowed from sage’s tongte, Fo ee ee eee 

“ And hath not moral poet sung, He put It reek from his lip, 

“ That men to war or business take, And went to again. 

“ But woman is at soul a rake?” —_—_—_—_————e ee 


Injurious bard, such things to say, GEO, P. SORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR: 
Degraded be thy shameless lay, 
Such ruinous principle to own, 

And damning dogma to lay down; 
’Tis false :—wo to the blighted name 
That would attach promiscuous blame 
To all the gentle, fair, and wise, 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO ELIZA. 
Aun wilt thou think of him who traced 
This tributary lay, 
Or will his image be effaced, 
As foot-prints in the dew are chased 
By the next solar ray? 
Can memory’s light become so dim 
That thou wilt not remember aim? 
I will not libel thus a heart 
Where every grace resides, 
Where modest nature, void of art, 
Directed still by virtue's chart, 
In peerless state presides: 
She shall thy silent prompter be, 
Sometimes, dear girl, to think of me. Ssuus. 
a a te ee 


POPULAR TALES. 
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MY AUNT MARGARET’S MIRROR. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 
= 
“ There are times 
“ When fancy plays her gambols, in despite 
“ Even of our watchful seuses, when in sooth 
™ Bubstance seems shadow, shadow substance seems ; 
“ When the broad, palpable, and mark’d partition 
“"Ewizt that which is and is not, seems dissolved ; 
* Asif the mental eye guia’d power to gate 
“ Beyond the limits of the existi world. 
“Buch hours of shadowy dreams I better love 
“ Than all the gross realities of life.” 


My Aunt Margaret was one of that respected sis- 
terhood upon whom devolve all the trouble and soli- 
Citude incidental to the possession of children, ex-' 
cepting only that which attends their entrance into 
the world. We were a large family, of very different 
dispositions and constitutions, Some were dull and 
Peevish—they were sent to Aunt Margaret to be amu- 
sed; some were rade, romping, and boisterous—they 
Were sent to Aunt Margaret to be kept quiet, or ra- 
ther, that their noise might be removed out of hear- 
ing: those who were indisposed, were sent with the 
Prospect of being nursed—those who were stubborn, 
With the hope of their being subdued by the kindness 
of Aunt Margaret’s discipline : in short, she had all 
the Various duties of a mother, without the credit and 
dignity of the maternal character. The busy scene 
ofher varions cares is now over—of the invalids and 
the robust, the kind and the rough, the peevish and 
Pleased children who thronged her little parlour from 
morning to night, not one now remains alive but my- 
self; who, afflicted by early infirmity, was one of the 
most delicate of her nurselings, yet, nevertheless, have 
outlived them all. 

{tis still my custom, and shall be so while I have 
the use of my limbs, to visit my respected relation at 
least three times a week. Her abode is about half a 
mile from the suburbs of the town in which I reside ; 
and is accessible, not only by the high road, from 
Which it stands at some distance, but by means of a 
steen-sward foot-path, leading through some pretty 
Meadows, Thave so little left to torment me in life, 
that it is one of my greatest vexations to know that! 
several of these sequestered fields have been devoted 
4S sites for building. In that which is nearest the 
‘own, wheel-barrows have been at work for several 
veaks, in such numbers, that, I verily believe, its whole 








Tuface, to the depth of at least eighteen inches, was 
mounted in these monotrochs at the same moment, 
and in the act of being transported from one place to 
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another. Huge triangular piles of planks are also 
reared in different parts of the devoted messuage ; and 
alittle group of trees, that still grace the eastern end, 
which rises in a gentle ascent, have just received 
warning to quit, expressed by a daub of white paint, 
and are to give place to a curious grove of chimneys. 

Ic would, perhaps, hurt others in my situation to 
reflect that this little range of pasturage once belong- 
ed to my father—whose family was of some conside- 
ration in the world—and was sold by patches, to reme- 
dy distresses in which he involved himself, in an at- 
tempt, by commercial adventure, to redeem his dimi- 
nished fortune. While the building scheme was in 
full operation, this circumstance was often pointed 
out to me by the class of friends who are anxious 
that no part of your misfortunes should escape your 
observation. ‘Such pasture ground !—lying at the 
very town’s-end—in turnips and potatoes, the packs 
would bring twenty pounds per acre, and if leased 
for building—O, it was a gold mine !—And all sold 
for an old song, out of the ancient possessor’s hands.” 
My comforters cannot bring me to repine much on 
this subject. If I could be allowed to look back on 
the past without interruption, I could willingly give 
up the enjoyment of present income, and the hope of; 
future profit, to those who have purchased what my 
father sold. I regret the alteration of the ground 
only because it destroys associations, and I would 
more willingly—I think—see the Earl's Closes in the 
hands of strangers, retaining their sylvan appearance, 
than know them for my own, if torn up by agricul- 
ture, or covered with buildings. Mine are the sensa- 
tions of poor Logan: 

Diteresa suet mayan me 


The axe has (ell’d the hawthorn screen, 
“ The school-boy's summer shade.” 


Thope, however, the threatened devastation will not 
be consummated in my days. Although the adven- 
turous spirit of times short while since passed gave 
tise to the undertaking, I have been encouraged to 
think, that the subsequent changes have so far damped 
the spirit of speculation, that the rest of the woodiand 
foot-path leading to Aunt Margaret's retreat will be 
left undisturbed for her time and mine. I am inte- 
rested in this, for every step of the way, after I have 
passed through the green already mentioned, has for 
me something of early remembrance: there is the 
stile at which I can recollect a cross child’s maid 
upbraiding me with my infirmity, as she lifted me 
coarsely and carelessly over the flinty steps, which 
my brothers traversed with shout and bound. I re- 
member the suppressed bitterness of the moment, and, 
conscious of my own inferiority, the feeling of envy 
with which I regarded the easy movements and elastic 
steps of my more happily formed brethren. Alas! 
these goodly barks have all perished on life's wide 
ocean, and only that which seemed so little sea- 
worthy, as the naval phrase goes, has reached the 
port when the tempest is over. Then there is the 
pool where, manceuvring our little navy, constructed 
out of the broad water-flags, my elder brother fell in, 
and was scarce saved from the watery element, to die 
under Nelson’s banner. There is the hazel copse, 
also, in which my brother Henry used to gather nuts; 
thinking little that he was to die in an Indian jungle, 





in quest of rupees. 
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There is so much more of remembrance about the 
little walk, that, as J stop, rest on my crutch-headed 
cane, and Jook round with that species of comparison 
between the thing I was and that which J now am— 
it almost induces me to doubt my own identity ; until 
I find myself in face of the honey-suckle porch of 
AuntMargaret's dwelling, with its irregularity of front, 
and its odd projecting latticed windows; where the 
workmen seem to have made a study that no one of 
them should resemble another, in form, size, or in 
the old-fashioned stone entablature, and labels, which 
adorn them. This tenement, once the manor-house 
of Earl's Closes, we still retain a slight hold upon; 
for, in some family arrangements, it had been settled 
upon Aunt Margaret during the term of her life. 
Upon this frail tenure depends, in a great measure, 
the last shadow of the family of Bothwell of Earl's 
Closes, and their last slight connexion with their pa- 
ternal inheritance. The only representative will then 
be an infirm old man, moving not unwillingly to the 
grave, which has devoured all that were dear to his 
affections. 

When J have indulged such thoughts for a minute 
or two, I enter the mansion, which is said to have 
been the gatehouse only of the original building, and 
find one being on whom time seems to have made 
little impression; for the Aunt Margaret of to-day 
bears the same proportional age to the Aunt Margaret 
of my early youth, that the boy of ten years old does 
to the man of-—by’r lady !—~some fifty-six years. The 
old lady’sinvariable costume has doubtless some share 
in confirming one in the opinion, that time bas stood 
still with Aunt Margaret. 

The brown or chocolate-coloured silk gown, with 
ruffles of the same stuff at the elbow, within which 
are others of Mechlin lace—the black silk gloves, or 
mitts, the white hair combed back upon a roll, and 
the cap of spotless cambric, which closes around the 
venerable countenance, as they were not the costume 
of 1780, so neither were they that of 1826; they are 
altogether a style peculiar to the individual Aunt Mar- 
garet. ‘There she still sits, as she sat thirty years 
since, with her wheel or the stocking, which she works 
by the fire in winter, and by the window in summer; 
or, perhaps, venturing as far as the porch in an un- 
usually fine summer evening. Her frame, like some 
well-constructed piece of mechanics, still performs 
the operations for which it had seemed destined; go- 
ing its round with an activity which is gradually di- 
minished, yet indicating no probability that it will 
soon come to a period. 

The solicitude and affection which had made Aunt 
Margaret the willing slave to the inflictions of a whole 
nursery, have now for their object the health and com- 
fort of one old and infirm man; the last remaining 
relative of her family, and the only one who can still 
find interest in the traditional stores which she hoards : 
as some miser hides the gold which he desires that no 
one should enjoy after his death. 

My conversation with Aunt Margaret generally re- 
lates little either to the present or to the future: for 
the passing day we possess as much as we require, 
and we neither of us wish for more; and for that 

















which is to follow we have, on this side of 1! 
neither hopes, nor fears, nor anxiety) (~ 
naturally look back “to the’ past, a° 
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sent fallen fortunes and declined importance of our 
family, in recalling the hours when it was wealthy 
and prosperous. 

With this slight introduction, the reader will know 
as much of Aunt Margaret and her nephew as is ne- 
cessary to comprehend the following conversation and 
narrative. 

Last week, when, late in a summer evening, I went 
to call on the old lady to whom my reader is now in- 
troduced, I was received by her with all her usual 
affection and benignity ; while, at the same time, she 
seemed abstracted and disposed to listen. I asked her 
the reason. ‘They have been clearing out the old 
chapel,” she said; ‘‘ John Clayhudgeons having, it 
seems, discovered that the stuff within—being, I sup- 
pose, the remains of our ancestors—was srcollent for 
top-dressing the meadows.” 

Here I started up with more alacrity than I have 
displayed for some years; but sat down, while my 
aunt added, laying her hand upon my sleeve, * The 
chapel has been long considered as common ground, 
my dear, and used for a penfold; and what objection 
can we have to the man for employing what is his 
own, to his own profit? Besides, I did speak to him, 
and he very readily and civilly promised that, if he 
found bones or monuments, they should be carefully 
respected and reinstated ; and what more could I ask? 
So, the first stone they found bore the naine of Mar- 
garet Bothwell, 1585, and J have caused it to be laid 
carefully aside, as I think it betokens death; and 
having served my namesake two hundred years, 
it has just been cast up in time to do me the same 
good turn. My house has been long put in order, as 
far as the small earthly concerns require it; but who 
shall say that their account with heaven is sufficient- 
ly revised 7” 

“ After what you have said, aunt,” I replied, “ per- 
haps I ought to take my hat and go away; and so I 
should, but that there is on this occasion a little al- 
loy mingled with your devotion. To think of death 
at all times is a duty—to suppose it nearer from the 
finding an old gravestone is superstition; and you, 
with your strong useful common sense, which was so 
long the prop of a fallen family, are the last person 
whom I should have suspected of such weakness.”” 

“Neither would I deserve your suspicions, kins- 
man,” answered Aunt Margaret, “if we were speak- 
ing of any incident occurring in the actual business 
of human life. But, for all this, I have a sense of su- 
perstition about me, which I do not wish to part 
with: it is a feeling which separates me from this 
age, and links me with that to which I am hastening ; 
and even when it seems, as now, to lead me to the 
brink of the grave, and bids me gaze on it, I do not 
love that it should be dispelled. It sooths my ima- 
gination, without influencing my reason or conduct.” 

“ T profess, my good lady,” replied I, ‘ that had 
any one but you made such a declaration, T should 
have thought it as capricious as that of the clergy- 
man, who, without vindicating his false reading, pre- 
ferred, from habit’s sake, his old Mumpsimus to the 
modern Sumpsimus.”” 

* Well,” answered my aunt, “I must explain my 
inconsistency in this particular, by comparing it to 
another. Iam, as you know, a piece of that old- 
fashioned thing called a Jacobite; buat I am so in sen- 
timent and feeling only; for a more loyal subject 
never joined in prayers for the health and wealth of| 
George the Fourth, whom God long preserve! But 
I dare say that kind-hearted sovereign would not 
deem that an old woman did him much injury, if she 
leaned back in her arm-chair, just in such a twilight 
as this, and thought of.the high-mettled men, whose 
sense of duty called them to arms against his grand- 
father; and how, in a cause which they deemed that 


“They fought till their hand to the broadsword was glued, 
They fought against fortune with hearts unsubdued.” 


Do not come at snch a moment, when my head is full 
of plaids, pibrochs, and claymores, and ask my reason 
to admit what, [ am afraid, it cannot deny—I mean, 
that the public advantage peremptorily demanded 
that these things should cease to exist. I cannot, in- 
deed, refuse to allow the justice of your reasoning ; 
but yet, being convinced against my will, you will 
gain little by your motion. You might as well read 
to an infatuated lover the catalogue of his mistress's 
imperfections; for, when he has been compelled to 
listen to the summary, you will only get for answer, 
that, ‘he lo’es her a’ the better.’ ” 

I was not sorry to have changed the gloomy train 
of Aunt Margaret's thoughts, and replied in the same 
tone, ‘ Well, I can’t help being persuaded that our 
good king is the more sure of Mrs. Bothwell’s loyal 
affection, that he has the Stuart right of birth, as well 
as the act of succession, in his favour.” 

“ Perhaps my attachment, were its source of con- 
sequence, might be found warmer for the union of the 
rights you mention,” said Aunt Margaret; ‘* but, upon 
my word, it would be as sincere if the king's right 
were founded only on the will of the nation, as de- 
clared at the revolution. I am none of your jure di- 
vino folks.” 

* And a jacobite notwithstanding ?” 

“ And a jacobite notwithstanding ; or rather, I will 
give you leave to call ine one of the party which, in 
queen Anne's time, were called whimsicals ; because 
they were sometimes operated upon by feelings, 
sometimes by principle. After all, it is very hard 
that you will not allow an old woman to be as incon- 
sistent in her political sentiments, as mankind in ge- 
neral show themselves in all the various courses of 
life; since you cannot point out one of them, in which 
the passions and prejudices of those who pursue it are 
not perpetually carrying us away from the path which 
our reason points out.” 

“True, aunt; but you are a wilful wanderer, who 
should be forced back into the right path.” 

“* Spare me, I entreat you,” replied Aunt Margaret. 
“You remember the Gaelic song, though I dare say 
I mispronounce the words— 


 Hatil mobatil, na dowski mi.” 
“Tam asleep, do not waken me.” 


I tell you, kinsman, that the sort of waking dreams 
which my imagination spins out, in what your fa- 
vourite Wordsworth calls ‘moods of my own mind,’ 
are worth all the rest of my more active days. Then, 
instead of looking forwards, as 1 did in youth, and 
forming for myself fairy palaces upon the verge of 
the grave, I turn my eyes backward upon the days 
and manners of my better time; and the sad, yet 
soothing recollections, come so close and interesting, 
that I almost think it sacrilege to be wiser or more 
rational, or less prejudiced, than those to whom I 
looked up in my younger years.” 

“ T think [now understand what you mean,” I an- 
swered, ‘and can comprehend why you should oc- 
casionally prefer the twilight of illusion to the steady 
light of reason.” 

“ Where there is no task,” she rejoined, “to be 
performed, we may sit in the dark, if we like it—if we 
go to work, we must ring for candles.” 

“ And amidst such shadowy and doubtful light,” 
continued I, “imagination frames her enchanted and 
enchanting visions, and sometimes passes them upon 
the senses for reality.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Margaret, who is a well-read 
woman, “ to those who resemble the translator of| 


Tasso, 


« Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
‘ Believed the magic wonders which he sung.’ 


It is not required for this purpose, that you should be 











of their rightful prince and country— 





‘sensible of the painful horrors which an actual be- 








lief in such prodigies inflicts—such a belief, naw-a- 
days, belongs only to fools and children. It is not 
necessary that your ears should tingle, and your com- 
plexion change, like that of Theodore, at the approach 
of the spectral huntsman. All that is indispensable 
for the enjoyment of the milder feeling of supernatu- 
ral awe is, that you should be susceptible of the slight 
shuddering which creeps over you when you hear a 
tale of terror—that well-vouched tale which thé nar- 
rator, having first expressed his general disbelief of 
all such legendary lore, selects and produces, as hav- 
ing something in it which he has been always obliged 
to give up as inexplicable. Another symptom is, a 
momentary hesitation to look round you, when the 
interest of the narrative is at the highest; and the 
third, a desire to avoid looking into a mirror, when 
you are alone in your chamber, for the evening. I 
mean, such are signs which indicate the crisis, when 
a female imagination is in due temperature to enjoy 
a ghost story. I do not pretend to describe those 
which express the same disposition in a gentleman.” 

“ That last symptom, dear aunt, of shunning the 
mirror, seems likely to be a rare occurrence amongst 
the fair sex.” 

“You are a novice in toilette fashions, my dear 
cousin. Al! women consult the looking-glass with 
anxiety before they go into company ; but when they 
return home, the mirror has not the same charm. 
The die has been cast—the party has been successful 
or unsuccessful, in the impression which she desired 
to make. But, without going deeper into the mys- 
teries of the dressing-table, I will tell you that I, my- 
self, like many other honest folks, do not like to see 
the blank black front of a large mirror in a room 
dimly lighted, and where the reflection of the candle 
seems rather to lose itself in the deep obscurity of the 
glass, than to be reflected back again into the apart- 
ment. That space of inky darkness seeins to be a 
field for fancy to play her revels in. She may call 
up other features to meet us, instead of the reflection 
of our own; or, as in the spells of hallowe’en, which 
we learned in childhood, some unknown form may 
be seen peeping over our shoulder. In short, when 
lam ina ghost-seeing humour, I make my hand- 
maiden draw the green curtains over the mirror be- 
fore I go into the room, so that she may have the 
first shock of the apparition, if there be any to be 
seen. But, to tell you the truth, this dislike to look 
into a mirror, in particular times and places, has, I 
believe, its original foundation in a story, which came 
to me by tradition from my grandmother, who was a 
party concerned in the scene of which I will now 
tell you.” 

THE MIRROR. 
CHAPTER I. 


You are fond—said my aunt—of sketches of the 
society which has passed away. I wish I could de- 
scribe to you Sir Philip Forester, the “ chartered li- 
bertine” of Scottish good company, about the end of 
the last century. I never saw him, indeed; but my 
mother’s traditions were full of his wit, gallantry, 
and dissipation. This gay knight flourished about 
the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth century. He was the Sir Charles Easy 
and the Lovelace of his day and country; renowned 
for the number of duels he had fought, and the suc- 
cessful intrigues which he had carried on. The su- 
premacy which he had attained in the fashionable 
world was absolute; and when we combine it with 
one or two anecdotes, for which, “if laws were made 
for every degree,” he ought certainly to have been 
hanged, the popularity of such a person really serves 
to show, either that the present times are much more 
decent, if not more virtuous, than they formerly were; 
or, that high breeding then was of more difficult at- 
tainment than that which is now so called; and, con- 
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sequently, entitled the successful professor to a pro- 
portional degree of plenary indulgences and privi- 
leges. No beau of this day could have borne out so 
ugly a story as that of Pretty Peggy Grindstone, the 
miller’s daughter at Sillermills—it had well nigh 
made work for the lord advocate. But it hurt Sir 
Philip Forester no more than the hail hurts the hearth- 
stone. He was as well received in society as ever, 
aod dined with the Duke of A~— the day the poor 
girl was buried. She died of heart-break. But that 
has nothing to do with my story. 

Now, you must listen to a single word upon kith, 
kin, and ally ; I promise you I will not he prolix. But 
it is necessary to the authenticity of my legend, that 
you should know that Sir Philip Forester, with his 
handsome person, elegant accomplishments, and fa- 
shionable manners, married the younger Miss Fal- 
coner, of King’s-Copland. The elder sister of this 
Jady had previously become the wife of my grand- 
father, Sir Geoffrey Bothwell, and brought into our 
family a good fortune. Miss Jemima, or Miss Jemmie 
Falconer, as she was usually called, had also about 
ten thousand pounds sterling; then thought a very 
handsome portion indeed. 

The two sisters were extremely different, though 
each had their admirers while they remained single. 
Lady Bothwell had some touch of the old King’s- 
Copland blood about her. She was hold, though not 
to the degree of audacity : ambitious, and desirous to 
raise her house aud (amily ; and was, as has been said, 
aconsiderable spur to my grandfather, who was other- 
wise an indolent man; but whom, unless he has been 
slandered, his lady’s influence involved in some poli- 
tical matters which had been more wisely let alone. 
She was a woman of high principle, however, and 
masculine good sense, as some of her letters testify, 
which are still in my wainscot cabinet. 

Jemmie Falconer was the reverse of her sister in 
every respect. Her understanding did not reach above 
the ordinary pitch, if, indeed, she could be said to 
haveattained it. Her beauty, while it lasted, consisted, 
ina great measure, of delicacy of complexion and re- 
gularity of features, without any peculiar force of ex- 
pression. Even these charms faded under the suffer- 
ings attendant on an ill-sorted match. She was pas- 
sionately attached to her husband, by whom she was 
treated with a callous, yet polite indifference ; which, 
to one whose heart was as tender as her judgment 
was, was more painful perhaps than absolute ill 
Usage. Sir Philip was a voluptuary, that is, a com- 
pletely selfish egotist, whose disposition and charac- 
ter resembled the rapier he wore, polished, keen, and 
brilliant, bat inflexible and unpitying. As he ob- 
served carefully all the usual forms towards his lady, 
he had the art to deprive her even of the compassion 
of the world; and useless and unavailing as that may 
be while actually possessed by the sufferer, it is, to a 
mind like Lady Forester’s, most painful ta know she 
has it not. 

The tattle of society did its best to place the pec- 
cant husband above the suffering wife. Some called 
tials poor spiritless thing, and declared, that, with a 

le of her sister’s spirit, she might have brought to} 
reason any Sir Philip whatsoever, were it the terma- 
sant Falconbridge himself. But the greater part of| 
their acquaintance affected candour, and saw faults 
on both sides ; though, in fact, there only existed the 
veereee and the oppressed. The tone of such critics 
mo oe no one will justify Sir Philip Fo- 
Falconer abe oe weall know Sir Philip; and Jemmie 
bats the a t have known what she had to expect 
Sir Philip? He, What made her set her cap at 
sited nec le would never have looked at her, if} 
isn waren a herself at his head, with her poor 
wanted, ahe Lar is. Tam sure, if it is money he 
> poiled his market. I know where Sir 


she would have the man, could not she try to mak 
him more comfortable at home, and have his friends 
oftener, and not plague him with the squalling chil- 
dren, and take care all was handsome and in good 
style about the house? J declare I think Sir Philip 
would have made a very domestic man, with a woman 
who knew how to manage him.” 

Now these fair critics, in raising their profound edi- 
fice of domestic felicity, did not recollect that the 
corner-stone was wanting ; and that, to receive good 
company with good cheer, the means of the banquet 
ought to have been furnished by Sir Philip; whose 
income—dilapidated as it was—was not equal to the 
display of the hospitality required, and at the same 
time to the supply of the good knight’s menus plaisirs. 
So, in spite of all that was so sagely suggested by fe- 
male friends, Sir Philip carried his good humour 
every where abroad, and left at home a solitary man- 
sion and a pining spouse. 

At length, inconvenienced in his money affairs, and 
tired even of the short time which he spent in his own 
dull house, Sir Philip Forester determined to take a 
trip to the continent, in the capacity of a volunteer. 
Jt was then common for men of fashion to do s0; 
and our knight perhaps was of opinion that a touch 
of the military character, just enough to exalt, but 
not render pedantic, his qualities as a beau garcon, 
was necessary to maintain possession of the elevated 
situation which he held ip the rariks of fashion. 

Sir Philip’s resolution threw ‘nis wife into agonies 
of terror; by which the worthy baronet was so much 
annoyed, that, contrary to bis want, he took some 
trouble to sooth her apprehensions; and once more 
brought her to shed tears, in which sorrow was not 
altogether unmingled with pleasure. Lady Bothwell 
asked, as a favour, Sir Philip’s permission to receive 
her sister and ber family into her own house during 
his absence on the continent. Sir Philip readily as- 
sented to a proposition which saved expense, silenced 
the foolish people who might have talked of a deserted 
wife and family, and gratified Lady Bothwell; for 
whom he felt some respect, as for one who often spoke 
to him, always with freedom, and sometimes with 
severity, without being deterred either by his raillery, 
or the prestige of his reputation. 

A day or two before Sir Philip’s departure, Lady 
Bothwell took the liberty of asking him, in her sis- 
ter’s presence, the direct question, which his timid 
wife had often desired, but never ventured to put to 
him. 

“ Pray, Sir Philip, what route do you take when 
you reach the continent ?” 

“T go from Leith to Helvoet by a packet with! 
advices.” 

“That I comprehend perfectly,” said Lady Both- 
well drily ; ‘* but you do not mean to remain long at 
Helvoet, I presume, and I should like to know what 
is your next object?” 

* You ask me, my dear lady,” answered Sir Philip, 


course, go to head-quarters, wherever they may hap- 
pen to be for the time; deliver my letters of introduc- 
tion; learn as much of the noble art of war as may 


glance at the sort of thing of which we read so much) 
in the gazette." 

“ And [ trust, Sir Philip,” said Lady Bothwell, 
that you will remember that you are a husband and) 
a father; and that, though you think fit to indulge | 


dangers which it is certainly unnecessary for any save 
professional persons to encounter.” 

“Lady Bothwell does me too much honour,” re- 
plied the adventurous knight, “in regarding such a 





suffice a poor interloping amateur; and then take aj, 


‘collect, that I cannot expose to hazard the venerable 
(and paternal character which you so obligingly re- 
commend to my protection, without putting in some 
peril an honest fellow, called Philip Forester, with 
whom I have kept company for thirty years, and with 
whom, though some folks consider him a coxcomb, I 
have not the least desire to part.”” 

“ Well, Sir Philip, you are the best judge of your 
own affairs; I have little right to interfere—you are 
not my husband.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” said Sir Philip hastily ; instant- 
ly adding, however, ‘ heaven forbid that I should de- 
prive my friend Sir Geoffrey of so inestimable a trea- 
sure.” 

“But you are my sister's husband,” replied the 
lady ; ‘and 1 suppose you are aware of her present 
distress of mind” —— 

“« If hearing of nothing else from morning to night 
can make me aware of it,” said Sir Philip, * I should 
know something of the matter.” 

“J do not pretend to reply to your wit, Sir Philip,” 
answered Lady Bothwell; ‘* but you must be sensible 
that all this distress is on account of apprehensions 
for your personal safety.” 

“ In that case, I am surprised that Lady. Bothwell, 
at least, should give herself so much trowble upon so 
insignificant a subject.” 3 

“ My sister’s interest may account for my being 
anxious to learn something of Sir Philip Forester’s 
motions; about which otherwise, I know, he would 
not wish me to concern myself. I have a brother's 
safety too to be anxious for." 

* You mean Major Falconer, your brother by the 
mother’s side. What can he possibly have to do with 
our present agreeable conversation 2” 

“ You have had words together, Sir Philip,” said 
Lady Bothwell. 

« Naturally, we are connexions,” replied Sir Philip, 
“and as such have always had the usual intercourse.” 

“That is an evasion of the subject,” answered the 
lady. ‘By words, I mean angry words, on the sub- 
ject of your usage of your wife.” 

“ If,” replied Sir Philip Forester, “ you suppose 
Major Falconer simple enough to intrade his advice 
upon me, Lady Bothwell, in my domestic matters, 
you are indeed warranted in believing that I might 
possibly be so far displeased with the interference, as 
to request him to reserve his advice till it was asked.” 

« And being on these terms, you are going to join 
the very army in which my brother Falconer is now 
serving.” 

“No man knows the path of honour better than 
Major Falconer,” said Sir Philip. “An aspirant after 
fame, like me, cannot choose a better guide than his 
footsteps.” 

Lady Bothwell rose and went to the window, the 
tears gushing from her eyes. 

“And this heartless raillery,"’ she said, “is all the 
; consideration that is to be given to our apprehensions 











“a question which I have not dared to ask myself.|! o¢. quarrel which may bring on the most terrible 
The answer depends on the fate of war. I shall, of | consequences ? Good heaven! of what can men’s 


hearts be made, who can thus dally with the agony 
| of others 1” 


| Sir Philip Forester was moved; he laid aside the 
mocking tone in which he had hitherto spoken. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








A PRIOR ENGAGEMENT. 


Mr. Goodall, a learncd assistant at Eaton, the same morn- 


this military fancy, you will not fet it hurry you into! ing that he married Miss Prior, to the great astonishment 


| of the boys, attended his duties as a master. A luckless 
urchin, who had played truant on the supposition 


“That when a lady’ in the case, 
4 All other things of course give 








circumstance with the slightest interest. But, to sooth 





Philip could have done much better. And then, if 





your flattering anxiety, I trust your ladyship will re- 


pleaded, very logically, as, an excuse .e@, that 


Re really thought Mr. G. had a prior § geile 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
DUET. 


Suz.—When grief the heart benumbs, 
How the pulses languish! 
Her.—Hope, like a cherub, comes, 
Then we lose the anguish. 
Suz.—Here, late, were clouds of gloom, 
All the scene surrounding ; 
HeE.—Now all is dressed in bloom, 
* Hearts are gaily bounding. 
Bora.—Still, then, in pleasure’s bower, 
Let us rove delighted ; 
Joy is a transient flower, 
‘aste it ere ’tis blighted. 


Sur.—Should dark despair return 

On the coming morrow, 
He.—Love’s torch will brighter burn 

*Mid the gloom of sorrow. 
Suz.—Love may himself decamp, 

In the hour of sadness ; 
He.—Then feed the urchin’s lamp 

With the oil of gladness. 
Bota.—Thus, here, in pleasure’s bower, 

Let us rove delighted ; 

Joy is a transient flower, 

‘aste it, ere ‘tis blighted. 
rrr 


THE ESSAYIST. 
cee = EEE Se eee 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
: GENIUS. 


WE sat together alone: she, plying her busy nee- 
dle, with her blue eyes upon her work, and J, for- 
getting speech in the thoughts which she excited. I 
Jove to look at a sweet girl at any time, but especial- 
ly when, intent upon her occupation, she is uncon- 
scious of being the object of notice. No one could 
have regarded her without interest. As for me, I 
knew it was all nonsense to fall in love with her, so 
I turned away my eyes with a feeling of tenderness 
most unpardonable in a man of business, and looked 
arourid for something which might at once divert my 
thoughts, and terminate the dangerous and delicious 
silence into which we had fallen. A book was lying 
half-opened upon the table. I seized it, and she re- 
quested me to read aloud. There were several 
pieces in it of poetry and prose, from the pen of a 
young gentleman who had at that time attained con- 
siderable celebrity in the literary world. I selected 
a short poem, and became unconsciously warmed by 
its tenderness of sentiment, its power of fancy, and 
eloquence of language. Before I was aware, I found 
myself disclosing, in the words of another, the very 
feelings which were busy in my own bosom. As I 
proceeded, the beauty of the verses increased. The 
imagery assumed a higher character, and the deeper 
and more sacred treasures of the heart were drawn 
forth, like the leaves of new flowers gradually un- 
folded to the light. A crimson stole over the features 
of my sweet companion, and a lurking smile appear- 
ed about her perfect mouth ; till, as her interest rose 
with the pathos of the subject, and some chord of her 
own feelings was touched—some slumbering associa- 
tion awakened, or some half-faded hope tinged again 
with the hue of probability, she lifted up her eyes, 
and I found them moistened with tears. 

It all passed away in a moment; but I envied the 
poet his magic art. Company came ina little while 
afterwards, and the volume which I had just been 
perusing, became the topic of conversation. Curio- 
sity—perhaps envy, induced me to inquire after the 
author of the lines which had found their way so di- 
rectly to the gentle bosom for whose esteem I cannot 
say how many have languished. I found he was 
young, in health, and possessed of an ample fortune. 
His residence was one of the pleasantest spots on the 
island, enriched with all that wealth could furnish, 
or taste invent. His character was noble, his person 
handsome, his mind highly cultivated, and his genius 
universally acknowledged. His society was courted 














by all, and the advantages of every kind which he 
Possessed, combined with an amiable disposition and 
most fascinating address, ensured him a marked 
welcome where the young and warm-hearted of my 
own sex most value kind looks and familiar actions. 
1 confess this picture filled me with unpleasant emo- 
tions. I could not keep away from my gloomy ima- 
gination the contrast of my own frequent feelings. 
While returning to my home, these dark reflections 
acquired mastery over my mind. It seemed to me 
that fate was unjust, indeed, in the distribution of her 
favours. The dazzling career of my more lucky 
fellow-creature had been paraded before me, and I 
shrank away from the solitude and obscurity of my 
own destiny. It was a prospect hateful to my con- 
templation, and, for a moment, I felt, that, to avoid 
it, I could almost be contented to creep even into 
the grave.##eseecceene 

It was a still spring morning. I had gone forth 
to taste, for a few moments, the charms of the scene, 
and been almost unconsciously allured away off, 
over fields, and down narrow and winding forest- 
paths, till I found myself in the midst of a lovely 
wood which shaded the banks of the Hudson. I can- 
not say what sweet and mysterious principle in the 
human heart it is, which stirs beneath the gentle in- 
fluences of nature, and, casting off all grovelling and 
selfish considerations, inspires the soul only with 
deep and strange joy in the contemplation of her 
common and familiar objetts; but it was in the en- 
chantment of some such feeling, that I had wander- 
ed away from my dark solitary chamber, and thus 
stood, as a different being, awakened to existence in 
anew world. We have all gazed upon the exquisite 
beauties of fine country scenery in those delicious 
spring mornings which, after the bleakness of winter, 
come over the face of nature, like love-glances from 
hearts long estranged by unkindness. With deep 
and quiet rapture, we have seen the fields, with their 
gradual and graceful slopes, rising like the peaceful 
swells of a verdant ocean—the woods, with their deep 
shadows and entangled vines—the river, lapsing la- 
zily along, here rippling into little eddies, and flash- 
ing with the sunbeam, and there, smoothed off into 
broad expanses of molten sil ver—the few vessels sleep- 
ing upon its transparent waters, their painted sides 
and snowy sails hanging beneath them in the pellu- 
cid element, like a very dream; and as the mingled 
perfume, which the earth was every where breathing, 
came over us—and the rich warbling of the birds 
rung through the sweet forest, and joined with the 
lapping of the water against its sandy bed, and the 
roses were bursting with their dew-washed and crim- 
son leaves through the green bushes—and the senses 
could perceive no object so low but, in its own hum- 
ble station, it contributed to the perfection of beauti- 
ful nature—who has not acknowledged how much 
more the heart can feel than the tongue can utter? 
who has not wondered at the deep capacities for hap- 
piness which have been neglected amid the busy ar- 
tifices of a corrupting world? and who has not, in the 
glowing ardour of his imagination, sketched blissful 
visions, with hurried and sweet facility? A stream— 
a scented wood—a sloping meadow—a cottage, with 
vines clustering around its latticed windows; birds 
caroling from their curling branches, and—but how 
I have forgotten my story ! 

I rambled on and on, revelling in a kind of unbid- 
den and irrepressible rapture, which sometimes steals 
over me, like a gift from my own overseeing angel, 
and repays me, in its condensed and delicious fervour, 
for all the disappointments and apathies, the gloomy 
doubts, and fruitless wishes, of my more melancholy 
moments. It seemed that I had been rescued from 
the debasing influences of common life—as if nature 
had assumed the heart which she had so often ne- 
glected, and was striving to touch all its hidden 














springs—to call forth all its subtle and mysterious 
pleasures. As I proceeded on my wanderings—some- 
times pausing to listen to the prolonged melody of a 
bird—sometimes stooping to examine the cunning 
tinges of a flower—here resting upon the summit of 
ahill, to take in the whole scenery which stretched 
itself before me, in all its quiet and fairy contrasts, 
and again inhaling the odours of the blossoms of 
peach and cherry, which courted the eye with all the 
extreme beauty of crimson and snow, my attention 
was arrested by the sight of a man, who, in the inte- 
rest of his own meditations, had not been conscious 
of my approach. His arms were folded, his hat 
drawn down over his eyes, and his pale and haggard 
face exhibited the ravages of grief. There was an 
expression of settled and protracted misery in his 
countenance. His lip curled, as if his mind were re- 
volving thoughts of bitter scorn and despair; and, 
when I caught a glance of his eye, I read in it that 
weary look, which comes only from a sick heart—a 
heart bereft of its light hopes and verdant feelings, 
and crushed, as fair flowers and rich fruit are, in 
some natural convulsion. 

I was reflecting what event might have blasted the 
prospects of the being before me, when he perceived 
that he had become the object of my observation. 
He addressed me as if tired of the solitude he had 
sought, and glad of an opportunity to relieve the 
anguish of his overloaded bosom. It was not long 
before our conversation became familiar, and we 
began to communicate our respective opinions. I 
found him what I expected; a man weary of the 
world. He conversed with reckless freedom concern- 
ing his own feelings, and drew the picture of a life 
which must have been wretched indeed. His come 
municativeness emboldened me to inquire what pe- 
culiar misfortune had rendered him so miserable. 
He replied, as nearly as I can recollect, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“I have not suffered any peculiar misfortune ; but 
T look upon my whole existence as an anguish. It 
is not the want of things which my fellow-creatares 
enjoy that disturbs my peace; but the contemplation 
of what they are, and of what I myself am, dashes 
every cup of pleasure from my lips, and sickens me 
to the very soul. The selfishness of all human pro- 
fessions—the evanescence of every bliss—the guilt 
and degradation every where busy around me—the 
deep anguish of individuals—the awful calamities of 
nations—the prejudice, bigotry, and malice, which 
oppose the progress of intelligence, and usurp the 
throne of truth—who can contemplate the globe, 
with its millions of irritable and pestilential beings, 
neglecting the treasures of its bosom, and washing its 
green mantle with blood, without loathing the terms 
on which his unbidden existence had been inflicted 
upon him, and the companions with whom he had 
awakened into consciousness, and with whom he was 
lapsing along time's silent current to the inevitable 
abyss.” F 

I hinted to him that he was under the influence of 
hypochondria, which exercise and occupation would 
dissipate ; and that his reason would afterwards dis- 
cover many delights sufficient to compensate him 
for all his sorrows. Men have always the power to 
lay down their life, and surely, if it were such a curse, 
there would be more voluntary deaths. 

“It is the weakness of our nature,” answered my 
companion, “ which prevents us from embracing the 
quiet of eternal repose. Death has been surrounded 
by so many horrors, and life decorated with such 
sweet enchantments, that the timid and irresolute 
wretch hesitates, and remains in suspense. The 
fool of every fancy, the victim of every day, still, as 
he tramples upon the ruins of a thousand hopes, he 
pursues others as brilliant and as false, till at length, 
worn out by leng laboar, and exhausted with repeats 
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ed disappointments, with the wrinkles of age and 
sickness upon his forehead, and the anguish of doubt 
and despair at his heart, he sinks quietly into his 
nameless grave, and is thought of no more. As for 
me, the experience of the past, and the prospect of 
the future, combine to make me tremble. I dread 
the fatal carelessness of fate, which seems invariably 
to render all men’s affections vain, and all his wishes 
fruitless. Shall I Jove, and let my clinging heart 
entwine around a being upon whose grave to-mor- 
tow'ssun may shine? Shall I be a father, and, doat- 
ing on my boy, send him oat upon this reckless and 
cruel world, to be cut down and tortured with the 
undying worm of thought, as I myself have been? 
What is there beautiful that I can grasp, which is not 
air? What fragrant flower can I pluck, but to see it 
fade away, and its delicate leaves strew the dust? 
What tempting fruit shall { seize, which is not poi- 
son? From what chalice shall I quench my burning 
thirst, which is not impregnated with dregs of bitter- 
ness and guilt? The earth has no charm which can 
render me contented. There is not luxury in wealth, 
nor magic in pleasure, by which J shall ever again 
sealize true joy. The riches of Cresus—the fame 
of Czsas—the genius of Shakspeare—the beauty of 
Apollo—nothing, nothing can ever dazzle the eyes 
of wy reason, nothing can hide from me the naked 
and awful reality in which the poor victim of doubt 
and sorrow mast quench the beams of life’s most ex- 
quisite raptures.”” 

“Twill tell you,” he sdded, with a singular expres- 
sion in his face, *E will tell you how near I have 
been to this awful precipice. I had, one dark and 
stormy night, revolved these things in my mind til} I 
determined to take the leap. Something had occur- 
red=no matter what—which brought, in deep dis- 
tinctness before me, the strong contrast of Jife as it 
might have been, and as it must be. We are sensi- 
tire beings sometimes, and trifles come over our bud- 
ding feelings, and wither them, as the scorching sun 
Carls the perishing leaves. I deemed that, for some 
tysterious reason, heaven's curse wason me—that I 
had been created a perfect being, and then blighted 
or forgotten. I thought the qualities of my nature 
Were utterly inconsistent with the degraded existence 
in which fate had placed me, and that I was driven 
along over the reckless tumult of the world, as a 
fower whirling in the wind, or a lute cast on the 
Ocean. I prepared myself, therefore, to quit this 
Weary scene for ever. It was but a pang, and all 
would be completed. Time would glide on in his 
Tiseless course, and the morning should find me 
beyond the reach of agony. At first, there was some- 
thing grand in the idea. I walked with a proud step, 


affection and familiar smiles, were before me; and 
then, the bewitching loveliness of nature—the hill— 
the river—the green dewy grass—the breath of flow- 
ers—the music of the wood—the morning and even- 
ing sky—the silken voice of childhood—the winning 
ways of woman—the frank tones of friendship—the 
fascinations of love—ali came up in my dark fancy, 
arrayed in the strong hues of life, and elevated even 
above their natural value. As I paused in this strange 
state of mind, the clouds, which had darkened the 
heavens, parted. A soft lucid sheet of blue sky up- 
peared behind the retreating vapours, and a star, 
twinkling and burning in its silent brightness, shone 
through the illumined break. For a moment, my 
whole soul was absorbed in the contemplation of this 
new object. Then the quiet moon issued from be- 
hind a cloud, and shed down her mellow radiance on 
hill and stream. The scene was hushed and beauti- 
ful as the dimmest and most perfect dream. Icould 
not resist the impression. My feelings, like the tides, 
acknowledge the mysterious influence of the ele- 
ments, and swell and subside with the changes of| 
nature. The tears which gushed from my eyes re- 
lieved the anguish that choked my utterance, and 
gave my fancy a purer and happier play. I rambled 
that night Jong beneath the arched temple, and com- 
muned, in strange rapture, with its mighty wonders. 
The world was a mite from the lofty region to which 
my untiring spirit soared ; and I revelled in the deep 
unbroken solitude of that still time with mingled 
feelings only known to wretchedness and contempla- 
tion. The next morning 1 awoke from a brief 
slumber, descended from my airy flights, and walked 
exhausted, silent, and unnoticed, in the paths of com- 
mon men.” 

We parted; but not before I had discovered in 
the hypochondriac the young poet whose burning 
thoughts, dressed in the artifices of poetry, I had 
lately perused with so much pleasure. He has bent 
down since beneath his heavy load, and lies quietly 
in the grave he so often coveted. He has consumed 
away with the fires of his own sleepless mind, the 
victim of that quality which, like Percival’s ice upon 
the summit of the mountain, dazzies all the world 
below, while itself is cold. Peace be to hisashes! I 
still admire him ; but he is no more the object of my 
envy. Be genius to him on whom nature bas bestow- 
ed it; but grant me the bliss of peaceful thoughts 
and. warm affections, and Jet me be unknown to all 
the world, but such as gather with me around my 
peaceful home, and beguile the hours of leisure with 
kind and innocent amusements. F. 
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and felt that I was acting in a noble adventure. There 
"as a firmness in my mind to which I had been 
naccustomed ; and, by the time I bad arranged 
al my papers, and left nothing but a single line, 
bidding farewell to the world which was now flying 
away behind me, and requesting those who deemed 
they loved me, to forget that 1 had ever been, I can- 
didly conceived that I had done with man, As I 
‘ook my last look upon the familiar objects around 
e, they seemed strange in their unconscious and 
Ordinary attitudes, and I could with difficulty con- 
teive that I was never to behold them again. I 
‘alked forth in the field, and by the banks of the 
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A CARNIVAL SCENE IN ROME. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Evenine is now approaching, and all the world 
moving toward the Corso, to see the horse-race. The 
motion of a long train of carriages is sometimes in- 
terrupted two hours before dark—the Corso being 
already filled. 

The infantry and horse-guards of the pope are ac- 
tively employed in forming the carriages into a line 
near the side-walks, which gives rise to many vexa- 
tious bickerings. Here, a skilful whip makes his 





Tey stream which is now gliding so peacefully by us, 


horses back the carriage into the place assigned him; 
another is fairly lifted into it; and again, another less 





and, till this very moment, my soul was as unshaken 
Matemple. [ raised the vial to my mouth; but, as 
ay lips were wet with the potent poison, it seemed 
that the flood-gates of my mind gave way, and the 
Rs world, and the future, and all the sweetness of 
Ne present, came pouring upon me with the resistless 

of atorrent. The precepts of early education 
“the simple and dear pleasures of boyhood—kind 

and gentle and beloved faces, with glances of 


fortunate, is forced from the line into the centre of 
the street. In vain are the exertions of the unfortu- 
nate coachman to regain his station; the space has 
instantly been filled—and, threatened and assailed on 
all sides, nothing remains for him, but to make the 
best possible retreat through the first side-lane he 
comes to; even these are often choked, and rendered 
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late for the Corso, or bad the same fate with him- 
self. 

The moment when the horses are to start is now 
near at hand, and the interest of the thousands of 
spectators raised to the highest pitch. On all sides 
you hear from the scaffoldings, the proprietors luoghi: 
Luoghi avantil, luoghi nodele! Luogbi patroni! It 
seems to be an object with them, to let, at the last 
moment, all remaining seats, even at reduced prices, 
if fall ones cannot be obtained. Happy those who 
have found a seat, for now, a general officer with a 
division of horse-guards is riding along the centre of 
the street, between two lines of coaches, to clear the 
course. Those who have not been so fortunate as to 
obtain a seat, climb upon the carriages, if they can, 
or have to creep under, if there is no other vacant 
spot. In the meantime, the open space before the 
obelisk has been cleared, and affords to the spectator 
one of the most magnificent views imaginable. The 
three facades which enclose this place have been 
hung with rich tapestry. Thousands of human heads, 
projecting one above the other on the amphitheatres 
erected for the occasion, recall to the imagination the 
ancient amphitheatres and circus. Above the centre 
amphitheatre, which covers but the pedestal, the obe- 
lisk rises in all its majesty into the regions of the air. 
Comparing it with the mass of population at the base, 
one becomes sensible of its immense height. The 
prospect from the piazza del populo, down the corso 
to the Venetian palace, a distance of perbaps three 
thousand five hundred yards, is highly interesting. 
The general now returns and takes his station on the 
spot exactly assigned for him; this is considered a 
signal that the course is clear. The sentinels, how- 
ever, continue their vigilance, and the entrance to 
the course is closed by an extended cord. The horses 
are now brought forward, one by one, according to 
the numbers drawn by lot, each Jed by a groom, most 
splendidly dressed, but so as to be easily distinguished 
by the rest. The horses have no covering whatever. 
At the moment of starting, two balls with points, and 
attached to a line, are thrown over their backs to spur 
them on. However, they are, even without that, im- 
patient to start; they neigh, they rear, plunge and 
kick, and it requires all the skill and strength of the 
grooms to master them. Aware of what they are in- 
tended to perform, the ambition to start makes them 
almost ungovernable ; and the sight of so many spec- 
tators, foamingly wild. In rearing, they frequently 
get their forefeet over the extended cord—~all is bus- 
tle and confusion, and this seems but to increase the 
excitement of the spectators. The grooms them- 
selves appear agitated, and attentively watch for the 
signal, as the direction given to the horse on starting, 
or the quickness in taking off the bridle, often decides 
the fate of the contest. The cord drops at last, and 
the horses start at full speed. While on the wider 
space, there is some chance for trial of speed; but after 
entering the course, all exertion is in vain; the two 
lines of carriages narrow the space to such a degree, 
that horses that are behind, cannot pass the two which 
are before them. Although the street has previously 
been thickly covered with puzzolane, the horses’ 
hoofs continually penetrate to the pavement, and 
strike fire, their manes flutter in the wind, and, like 
airy phantoms, they, in passing, appear and disappear 
in a moment. The herd of contending horses suc- 
ceed each other, generally two and two, sometimes 
pressing the foremost without being able to pass them. 
After the fleetest horses have gone by, odd ones of less 
speed pass singly; and as soon as the last bas disap- 
peared, the populace rush forward, and instantly fil 
the street. Thus ends this festivity, which has ex- 
cited so much interest, and but few can account to 
themselves why, or how a contest, whiai. 
in a moment, has been able to 








impassable by the carriages which were either too 


excitement. 
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It may be supposed, that accidents which endanger 
the lives of men and the animals, are not uncommon. 
Sometimes it happens that the wheel of a carriage 
projects beyond the line, or a third horse trying to 
pass, coming up full speed, runs against it and falls. 
Frequently they are killed on the spot, and injure 
some of the spectators. I once was witness of such 
an accident—where three horses fell in succession, 
and the rest cleared themselves by leaping over the 
three. Sometimes the horses, after arriving at the 
endof the course, asif frantic, force their way through 
the crowd. The mischief done is not noticed, and no 
one seems to care. 


Vc — ee 


VARIETIES. 
—————— 


Gop sEEN IN Ris WoRKS.—All nature, says Fenelon, shows 
the infinite skill of its author. I maintain that accident, that 
is to say, a blind and fortuitous succession of events, could 
never have prodaced all that wo see. It is well to adduce 
here one of the celebrated comparisons of the ancients. 
Who would believe that the Iliad of Homer was not com- 
posed by the effort of a great poet; but that the characters 
of the alphabet being thrown confusedly together, an acci- 
dental stroke had placed all the letters precisely in such re- 
lative situations, as to produce verses so full of harmony 
and variety, painting each object with all that was most 
noble, most graceful, and most touching in its features; in 
fine, making each person speak in character, and with such 
spirit and nature? Let any one reason with as much sub- 
tilty as he may, he would persuade no man in his senses 
that the [liad had no author but accident. Why then should 
aman, possessing his reason, believe, with regard to the 
universe—a work unquestionably more wonderful than the 
Tliad—what his good sense will not allow him to believe of, 
this poem? But let us take another comparison, which is 
from Gregory Naziangen. If we heard in a room behind a 
curtain a sweet and harmonious instrument, could we be- 
lieve that accident produced it? Who would doubt seri- 
ously whether some skilful hand did not touch it? Were 
any one to find in a desert island a beautiful statue of mar- 
ble, he would say, surely men have been here. I recognize 
the hand of the sculptor; I admire the delicacy with which 
he has proportioned the body, making it instinct with beau- 
ty, grace, majesty, tenderness, and life. What would this 
man reply, ifany one were to say to him, no, a sculptor did 
not make this statue. It is made, it is true, in the most ex- 
quisite taste, and according to the most perfect rules of sym- 
metry ; but it is accident that bas produced it. Among all 
the pieces of marble, one has happened to take this form of 
itself. The rains and the wind detached it from the moun- 
tain; a violent storm placed it upright upon this pedestal, 
that was already prepared and placed here of itself. It is 
an Apollo, as perfect as that of Belvidere; it is a Venus, 
equal to that of the Medicis; it is a Hercules, which resem- 
bles that of Farnese. You may believe, it is true, that this 
figure walks, that it lives, that it thinks, that it is going to 
speak, but it owes nothing to art, it is only a blind stroke of 
chance that has formed it so well, and placed it here. 

BENEVOLENCE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH.—Nearly forty 
years ago, his present majesty, then prince of Wales, was 
so exceedingly urgent to have eight hundred pounds to an 
hour on such a day, and in such an unusual manner, that 
the gentleman who furnished the supply had some curiosi- 
ty to know for what purpose it was obtained. On inquiry, 
he was informed that, the moment the money arrived, the 
prince drew ona pair of boots, pulled off his frock-coat and 
waistcoat, slipped on a plain morning frock, and, turning 
his hair to the crown of his head, put ona slouched hat, 
and thus walked out. This intelligence raised still greater 
curiosity ; and, with some trouble, the gentleman discover- 

ed the object of the prince’s mysterious visit. An officer of 
the army had just arrived from America with a wife and, 
six children, in such low circumstances, that, to satisfy some 
clamorous creditor, he was on the point of selling his com- 
mission, which must have been the utter ruin of his family. 
The prince, by accident, overheard an account of the case. 
To prevent a worthy soldier suffering, he procured the 
money ; and that no mistake might happen, he resolved tol 
be his own almoner. On asking, at an obscure lodging- 
house, in a court near Covent-Garden, for the lodger, he 











' that could not make itself, and yet they will not own there | 


the utmost distress. Shocked at the sight, he not only pre- 
sented the money, but told the officer to apply to Colonel 
Lake, living in —— street, and give some account of him- 
self in future; and then departed, without the family know- 
ing to whom they were obliged. 

Enouisa sgrvants AND THEIR vaiLs.—Mr. Jonas Han- 
way was among the most singular of human eccentricities. 
A friend of his, Sir Timothy Waldo, had dined with the 
duke of N——, and, on leaving his house, was contributing i! 
to the insolence and covetousness of a train of servants 
who lined the hall, when, at last, putting a crown into the 
hand of the cook, the fellow returned it, ing, “Sir, I 
don’t take silver.” ‘ Don’t you, indeed !” said the worthy || 
baronet, ‘‘then I don’t give gold,” and returned the five 
shillings to his purse. Mr. Hanway remarked on the dis- 
graceful absurdity of permitting servants to receive vai 
and told Sir Timothy of a circumstance which had happen- 
edto himself. He was paying the servants of a respecta- 
ble friend for a dinner which their master bad invited him 
to, one by one, as they appeared. “ Sir, your great coat.” 
“There’s a shilling, John.” ‘Your bat.” “ There’s a 
shilling, Dick.” “Stick.” “A shilling, Joe.” “Umbrella.” 
“ Ashilling, William.” “ Sir, your gloves.” “ Why, friend, 
keep the gloves—they are not worth a shilling,” said the 
facetious Hanway, and walked off as quickly as he could, 
for fear of a fresh relay of these dinner-tax-gatherers. 

KsowLepcr or music.—Many of the female singers at 
Naples—says a recent traveller—i am confident, neither 
know how to read or write. I was one day at the house of| 
one of these performers by profession; after many entrea- 
ties that she would favour us with an air, from which she|| 
excused herself on the plea of having had a violent cold 
for a month past, and a swelled throat, which prevented 
her from singing, she complied with our request. In taking 
the music-book to place it on the piano-forte, she turned it, 
as if by mistake, upside down; so that, on opening the first 
leaf, at the bottom of the page, the words “fine dell’ Aria’ 
were written with the letters reversed. As I perceived the 
mistake, | took the book, and placed it right. The lady 
was piqued, and not wishing to appear ignorant, took the 
book rather abruptly, and placed it again as it was be- 
fore. ‘‘ Know, signora,” said she, “ that this is an Hebrew 
air, sung in the synagogue of the Jews, and that it begins at 
the end.” 

LigkT READING.—A young lady of Brunswick, an-atten- 
dant on the lute duchess, mortified that, from her neglected 
education, she was precluded from joining in the literary 
conversations which were frequently introduced at that 
court, requested her royal mistress to furnish her with such || 
books as might enable her to remedy this defect. Her 
royal highness, smiling, handed her a dictionary ; and next 
asked her how she liked it. ‘“‘Oh! is delightful!” said 
the fair student: “there are some books which I have seen, 
where the words are so huddled together that one does not 
know what to make of them; bat here it is quite a pleasure 
to see them all drawn up in order, like so many soldiers on 
@ parade.” 

AN ImpossIBLE CIRCUMSTANCE.—Sheridan, one day, be-| 
ing dressed in a very handsome pair of new boots, met a! 
friend, when the following dialogue ensued :—“ Those are | 
handsome boots, Sherry. Who made them?” ‘“Hoby.” 
“How did you prevail on him?” “Guess.” ‘I suppose | 
you talked him over in the old way.” ‘ No—that won’t do 
now.” “Then, when they came home, you ordered half a 
dozen pair more?” “No.” ‘‘ Perhaps you gave a check: 
on Hammersley, which you knew would not be honoured 2’; | 
“No, no, no—in short, you might guess till to-morrow, be. 
fore you hit it: I paid for them!” 

A Host IN HIMSELF.—A party having been formed to]| 
play at cricket, found, on coming to the field, that they || 
were but twenty-one in number, instead of twenty-two; on | 
which, one party brought the worthy landlord of the tavern 
where they intended to dine. “ Will friend Boniface do to| 
makeup the deficiency ?” said the Mercury that had brought | 
him. “ Why, we only wanted one, Jack,” said one of the} 
party ; ‘why the deuce did you bring a host ?”” | 

Love HUNG A La LaNTERNE.—“ Madam,” said the late} 
Lord —— to a lady of fashion and beauty, on seeing the 
portrait of a youth, who died of love of her, suspended from 
her neck, “I am concerned to see my old friend hung in 
chains at the place of execution.” 

Tue GREATEST Foors.—Atheism is folly, and atheists are 
the greatest fools in nature; for they see there is a world | 


























was shown up to his room, and there found the family in 


is a God that made it. 


Periopicar storizs.—The celebrated Bubb Doddington 
was very lethargic. Falling asleep one day, after dinner 
with Sir Richard Temple and Lord Cobham the general, 
the latter reproached Doddington with his drowsiness. 
Doddington denied having been asleep; and to prove he 
had not, offered to repeat all Lord Cobham had been say- 
ing. Cobham challenged him to do so. Doddington re- 
peated a story, and Lord Cobham owned he had been tell- 
ing it. “ And yet,” said Doddington, “I did not hear a 
word of it; but I went to sleep, because I knew that, about 
this time of day, you would tell that story.” 

Constant EMPLOrMENT.—The office of beadle in @ coun- 
try parish, a few miles to the westward of Dundee, being 
vacant, @ countryman applied to the clergyman, who is of 
the old school, for the situation, and wished to know what 
were the fees. Having been very minutely informed on 
the subject—“ Noo, sir,” says John, “this may doo vera 
weel, if ye’ll insure me o’ constant employment.” “ Con- 
stant employment!” repeated the irritated divine, “ gae 
awa’, filthy body, ye would bury a’ my puir parish ina 
week!” 

DocMarTicaL AnD CATEGORICAL.—A plain-spoken gentle- 
man being asked his opinion as to a compromise between 
two parties on a certain question, replied, that ‘a little con- 
ciliation and condescension might do wonders; but if one 
party was determined to be dog-matical, and the other cat- 
egorical, the matter must end in worrying and scratching.” 

SwxpisH RESTRICTION.—A restriction of the Swedish 
government, respecting matrimony, prevents the young 
men from entering into wedlock before the age of twenty- 
one, except in cases where property is bequeathed fo an 
heir, who is then at liberty to marry as soon as he attains 
eighteen. Girls are allowed to marry at fifteen. 

AN UNFORTUNATE BRIDE.—At a wedding in Germany, 
many years since, while the company were playing “ hide 
and go seek,” the bride concealed herself in the garret, in a 
chest which had one of these spring-locks. She was search- 
ed for in vain. A long time after, the chest was opened, 
and her remains discovered, wrapped in the bridal vestment. 

Tax ow BACHELORS.—A bill has passed the senate of 
Ohio, and is expected to pass the house, taxing old bache- 
lors. The revenue from this class of the community must 
be small, if the faxed are to be credited on the subject of 
their own age, for you will rarely meet with a bachelor who 
considers himself old. 

Jzrrrixs.—Judge Jeffries, of notorious memory, pointing 
toa man with his cane, who was about to be tried, said, 
“ There is a great rogue at the end of my cane.” The man 
to whom he pointed, looking at him, said, “ Which end, my 
lord?” 

Domestic Lire.—The Earl of Orrery observes, that when- 
ever we step out of domestic life, in search of felicity, we 
come back again disappointed, tired and chagrined. One 
day passed under our own roof, with our friends and our 
family, is worth a thousand in another place. 

Bon mot.—A barber, who was in the habit of stunning his 
customers’ ears by the rapidity of his tongue, asked an in- 
dividual one day, how he wished his beard cut. “ Without 
saying a single word,” replied he. 

Dxcrex oF MuRDER.—If the divines do rightly infer from 
the sixth commandment, thou shalt not kill, scandalizing 
one’s neighbour with false and malicious reports, whereby 
I vex his spirit, and consequently impair his health, is a de- 
gree of murder. 

THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING.—What is mine, even to 
my life, is her’s 1 love; but the secret of my friend is not 
mine.—Thinking is the nurse of thought.—Gold can gild a 
rotten stick, and dirt sully an ingot.—Poetry is the art of 
substantiating shadows, and of lending existence to nothing. 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO M. P. D. 


I will not praise that form of grace, 
That modest step and gentle air, 

The mild expression of thy face, 
Nor yet those locks of yellow hair: 


I will not praise that eye of fire, 
Whose melting glance inspires the soul ; 
Nor yet will wake the slumbering lyre, 
To praise its mild and modest roll: 


But I will praise thy glowing mind, 
For genius holds her empire there, 
Whose matchless powers are all combined 
To spenk thee good as thou art fair. 
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TO A CRITIC, 
Who quoted an isolated passage, and declared it obscure. 
Most candid critic, what if I, 
By way of joke, pluck out your eye, 
And holding up the fragment, cry, 
“Ha, ha! that men such fools should be! 
“Behold this shapeless mass ‘—and he, 
“Who owned it, dreamt that it could see!” 
The joke were mighty analytic— 
But should you like it, candid critic! —Co.znipon. 
eee 
THE DRAMA. 
———— eee 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Tue character of Juliet, as drawn by Shakspeare, is one 
of perfect individuality ; in which the brightest tints of na- 
tare throw love’s purple light over the shades of ardent 
passion. Juliet, we think, is the most interesting of the 
great bard’s heroines. Her artless innocence, and unaffect- 
ed sincerity, enlist our sympathy. There is aothing co- 
quettish in her manner; her sentiments Spring from the 
fountain of the heart, clear and spontaneous. The very 
spirit of love seems to have touched her soul with a kind 
of magic sadness, to have made her tones as sweet as plain- 
tive music, and poured a mild and mellow light around the 
halo of melancholy brightness. 

Of late years, every English or American stranger in 
Italy is sure to pay a visit to Verona, to have his sympathy 
excited, and his curiosity gratified, by gazing on the sup- 
posed “tomb of Juliet :”” and there is no man who admires 
Shakspeare, but will go fifty miles out of his way, ona pil- 
grimage toa city which has furnished the bard of Avon 
With the materials of an affecting tragedy, which, for all 
the pathetic details of hapless, enthusiastic love, and de- 
Yoted constancy, stands unrivalled in the whole range of| 
tbe European drama. We were led to make the preced 
ing remarks, by reading a book, published by a recent tra-' 
veller in Italy. After giving a descriptive sketch of Verona, 
he says, “Though much legendary exaggeration is super- 
added to the circumstances of Juliet’s death, yet the main 
fact ia attested by the local history of Verona; and there- 
fore the mind is disposed to admit the probabi ity, that the 
excavated oblong stone, which is now pointed out in the 
weglected ruins of the old Franciscan monastery, might 
bave once contained the beauteous form of the unhappy 
Joliet. Count Persico, in his history of Verona, thus nar- 
"ates the melancholy circumstances that led to the death of| 
Romeo and Juliet: 

“In the year 1303, or about that time, Bartholomew della 

, being captain of the Veronese, Romeo de Monticoli 
ww enamoured of Juliet de Cappelietti, and she of him, 
their families being at the time in bitter enmity with each 
other, on account of party feuds. As, therefore, they could 
Bo be openly married, a private union took place between 
thes. Shortly afterwards, Romeo having, in an affray of 
the two factions, killed Tebaldo the cousin of Juliet, was 
tbliged to seek for safety in flight, and proceeded to Man- 
‘ua. His unhappy spouse, afflicted beyond measure, sought 
Commiseration and counsel from the intermediate agent of| 
bet secret marriage, seeing that there was no longer any 
hope of & reconciliation between families now still more 
Meensed against each other than before. Therefore, by a 
Preconcerted arrangement, Juliet procured a sleeping 
dranght, and shortly after, according to common report, 
Yielded up her life. Romeo having been apprised of the 
dre news, before he heard that she was only apparently 
deed, resolved, in the bitterness of bis anguish, to take 
poiton and die likewise. Previously to his doing so, how- 
(ver, not entirely despairing of her life, ho went to Verona 
and availed himself of the evening hour to enter the monas- 
‘ery. Being here assured that his Juliet had been interred 
tet long before, he swallowed the poison which he had with 
him, and hastened to the tomb, where their mutual friend 
Printed out the way by a passage beyond that which was 
etdy for his return, The friar wondered very much what 

bappened to Romeo, unconscious of the hard fate that 
Maited him. While he endeavoured to assure him that 
tte lady was not in reality dead, the poison began to ope- 
he, and now, on the very verge of death, he called on his 
‘diet with a faint voice. She awoke, and scarcely recog- 
teed him. Romeo expired, and Juliet breathed for a mo- 














neat only to share his hapless doom.” 
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St. Valentine’s Duy.—The fourteenth of February was, 
fora long time, thought to be the day whereon “all the 
birds of the air wooed and won their tender mates,” and, 
for that reason, it has been considered ominous to lovers. 
It is from this fact that love-letters, sent on this day, have 
received the appellation derived from the name of the 
saint. The ceremonies practised in the olden time, are 
beat described in some of the popular songs of England. 
Wheatly, in his illustrations of the Common Prayer, states 
Saint Valentine to have been a man of much love and cha- 
rity, and that from thence arose the amorous divinations 
practised at bis feast-day. We subjoin the specimen of an 
ancient Valentine, taken from the Perennial Calendar : 

It is the hour of morning’s prime, 
The young day of the year; 
The day of days, before the time 
When brighter hopes appear. 
It is the time of early love, 
When suns but faintly shine ; 
It is the day, all days above, 
The sweet St. Valentine. 
The cold snows on the meadows lie, 
And not a leaf is green; 
Yet here and there, in yonder sky, 
A gleam of light is seen. 
So love, young love, ’mid storms and snow, 
Darts forth a light divine ; 
So darker days the brightness show 
Of thine, St. Valentine ! 
The following—e more beautiful specimen—is from Dods- 
ley’s Miscellanies: 
Hark! through the sacred silence of the night, 
Loud chanticleer doth sound his clarion shrill, 
Hailing with song the Grst pale gleam of light, 
Which floats the dark brow of yon eastern hill, _ 
Bright star of morn! oh leave not yet the wave, 
‘© deck the dewy frontlet of the day ; 
Nor thou, Aurora, quit Titromes’ cave, 
Nor drive retiring darkness yet away ; 
Ere these, my rustic hands, a garland twine, 
Ere yet my tongue indite a single song ; 
For her I mean to hail my Valentine, 
Sweet maiden, fairest of the virgin throng ! 

Different—alas, how different! the observances practised 
in these days of fashion, refinement, and extravagance! 
Yet do we not mean to deplore the bachelors’ fancy-ball, 
held to-night in honour of the occasion. No, we rejoice to 
see every means put into requisition by which the unsub- 
dued portion of our sterner sex are brought into direct, but 
innocent struggle, against the winning smiles of those who 
should be their companions, not for the festive hour only, 
or at the social and gay repast, but in the calm seclusion 
of domestic retirement, and the unceasing interchange of 
kind offices of hymeneal love. From the ample prepara- 
tions making, we anticipate no ordinary fall in the prices 
of baccalaureate stock. Look to it, ye Benedicts ! 


Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the city of New- 
York.—It must afford every friend to the prosperity of our 
growing city, great pleasure to fearn that this valuable in- 
stitution bas met with extraordinary success in its laudable 
and beneficial operations. Established, originally, for the 
object of assisting the widows and orphans of the members, 
by occasional aid, or by annual pensions, it has been ena- 
bled, by a careful and wise economy of its funds, to form 
an excellent school, inferior to no other in the city, in which 
all the children of indigent members who apply, are edu- 
cated gratuitously, and receive an equal share of attention 
with the most opulent. The society has, likewise, esta- 
blished, with the aid of donations, a library of ten thousand 
volumes, embracing most of the valuable productions in 
the arts and sciences, in history, biography, poetry, and 
belles-lettres generally. To this collection, sixteen hundred 
readers have access. A resolution was lately adopted in 
this society, instructing the library committee to inquire 
into the expediency of discontinuing, hereafter, the issuing 
of plays, novels, and romances, and report what proportion 
of such books compose the present library, However well- 
intentioned the authors of this proceeding may have been, 
they must be considered as having been actuated by a short- 
sighted policy, uselessly rigorous, and calculated at once 
to shut up the avenue to one of the most delightful recrea- 
tions of literature, and to cast upon the institution the 





odium of a puritanic, or rather bigotted, severity. We are 
pleased, therefore, to find, that the committee, appointed 


on the strength of this resolution, have reported against the 
Proposed measure, as likely to defeat the philanthropic 
views of the projectors and founders of the library. Their 
reasoning on the subject is perspicuous and conclusive. 
“We should say we pitied—we do say we pity, the feelings 
of a man who can look back without pleasure to the time 
be first read Robinson Crusoe; and we think we can say, 
with confidence, that this book has made more readers 
than any history extant; and this book is a romance.” 
Equally forcible are their remarks on the Vicar of Wake- 
field, on Scott and Cooper's novels, &c. 

The number of scholars is one hundred and thirty males, 
and one hundred and two females. The receipts of the 
society, during the last year, bave been three thousand 
six hundred dollars; the expenditures, three thousand three 
hundred and eighty-five ; leaving a balance of two hundred 
and sixty-five dollars. 


New-York City Dispensary.—We shall, if possible, copy 
@ part of the annual report of this unostentatious and pre- 
eminently useful institution, in our next number. Drawn 
up in the most unpretending and simple style, it displays 
‘an amount of benefit conferred on the community of New- 
York, which is no less astonishing in the aggregate, than it 
is honourable to those who have been engaged in effecting 
the result. Nearly ten thousand sick relieved gratuitously 
in twelve months! What a saving must not hence accrue to 
the city funds, upon which this twentieth part of the whole 
Population of the city might else have drawn for support and 
relief! And yet it is mortifying to acknowledge, that scarce- 
ly the usual doleful pittance of subscription-money has 
been meted out to this institution! While the Greek, and 
the negro, and the South-sea islander, and every object of 
commiseration abroad, that has its comparatively inferior 
claims eloquently blasoned forth, receive their thousands, 
this humble, but most effective instrument of beneficence at 
home, is neglected, overlooked— not even known ! 





The Morning Herald.—A new morning ‘paper has lately 
been issued in this city, very neatly executed, and conduct- 
ed with equal taste end ability, by Messrs. Carter and Co- 
nant, late the editors of the Statesman and the National 
Advocate, which papers have beendiscontinued. The pa- 
tronage of both has been transferred, in the most flattering 
and gratifying manner, to the new journal; and we are 
confident that its success will bear decided testimony to the 
favourable sense entertained of the talents and learning of 
its respectable editors. When we compare the number of 
newspapers printed in this city, with that of cities in 
Europe of far greater population and extent, we have 
great cause to exult in the superior means enjoyed by us 
of diffusing useful knowledge and information amongst the 
mass of the people. With respect to the Morning Herald, 
we feel warranted in making the assertion, that the name of 
Mr. Carter is a sufficient security in favour of its ever main- 
taining the cause of virtue, of science, and of our country. 


Gas Lights.—Complaints are daily making that the com- 
pany which furnishes these means of illuminating our pub- 
lic streets, and private stores and apartments, are not doing 
|justice to their customers. Can this be intentional? Cer. 
tain it is that the lights burn dimly—and certain it is, that, 
if they continue to do so much longer, oil, purified some- 
how or another, will again be had recourse to. We know 
one method of doing this, and, on compulsion, but not 
otherwise, shall communicate it pro bono publico. A word 
to the wise. 


Sir Waller Scott. will be perceived that we have 
commenced the publication of another tale, written by this 
distinguished author. {t is no small proof of the high esti- 
mation in which every production of his pen is held, that 
| five hundred pounds sterling should have been paid for his 
contributions to the Keepsake alone. The story which ap- 
peared in the last number of the Mirror, has been general- 
ly admired, and we augur a no less favourable reception 
for “My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror.” It will be concluded 
in our next. 





Imprisonment for Debt.—This important subject, we per- 
ceive, has been brought up by Mr. Livingston, in the se. 
nate. 

Report of Deaths.—The city inspector repor' 

of one hundred and two persons during (| 

on Saturday last. 


(> A few copies of the Mirror, from 
nished to new subscribers, if applied for 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY B.5. BARCLAY. 
THE BLUE BONNETS OVER THE BORDER. 
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Come from the hills, where your hirsels are grazing; Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow. England shall many a day, tell of the blood: 
Come from the glen of the buck and the roe; =: Trumpets are sounding, war steeds are bounding; When the blue benaets casa over the nm 
Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing ; Stand to your arms, and march in good order; March! march! Ettrick and Teviotdale! &c. 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. i “T leave thee to thy thoughts, to shapes ; On all the lads who saw them, } THE KIss, 
“‘Form’d, like thy words, of empty air.”” And my looks became them well. 2 One ki: ij i i 
TO AN AUTUMN LEAF. § goto iorhed dedaisialioean” | My love gave me these precious rings, } Yourieeys arcana: said and sighed— 
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Concluded.) 


“ Dear Lady Bothwell,” he said, taking her reluc- 
tant hand, “ we are both wrong—you are too deeply | 
serious; I, perhaps, too little so. The dispute I had | 
with Major Falconer was of no earthly consequence. 
Had any thing occurred betwixt us that ought to} 
have been settled Par voie du fait, as we say in France, 
neither of us are persons that are likely to postpone 
such @ meeting. Permit me to say, that, were it gene- 
rally known that you or my Lady Forester are appre- 
hensive of such a catastrophe, it might be the very 
means of bringing about what would not otherwise be] 


likely to happen. [ know your good sense, Lady || 


Bothwell, and that you will understand me when I 
say, that really my affairs require my absence for | 
some months—this Jemima cannot understand ; it is | 
perpetual recurrence of questions, why can younot do 
this, or that, or the third thing; and when you have| 
Proved to her that her expedients are totally ineffec- | 
tual, you have just to begin the whole round again. 
Now, do you tell her, dear Lady Bothwell, that you | 
ate satisfied, She is, you must confess, one of those 
Persons with whom authority goes farther than rea- 
soning. Do but repose a little confidence in me, and| 
You shall see how amply I will repay it.” 
; Lady Bothwell shook her head, as one but half sa- 
lished. “How difficult it is to extend confidence, 
whea the basis on which it ought to rest has been so 
much shaken! But I will do my best to make Jemima | 
casy; and farther, I can only say, that for keeping | 
Your present purpose I hold you responsible both to| 
God and man." 
“Do not fear that I will deceive you," said Sir! 
Philip ; “the safest conveyance to me will be through 
the general post-office, Helvoetsiuys, where I will | 
take care to leave orders for forwarding my letters. 
As for Falconer, our only encounter will be over a| 


battle of Burgundy; so make yourself perfectly easy) 
on his score.” 


| Some bear with constitutional indifference or philoso- 
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who had relations in, or along with the army, were 
greatly augmented by the suspense in which they 
were detained for weeks, after they had heard of| 
bloody battles, in which, in all probability, those for 
whom their bosoms throbbed with anxiety had been 
personally engaged. Amongst those who were most 
agonized by this state of uncertainty was the—I had 
almost said deserted—wife of the gay Sir Philip Fo- 
tester. A single letter had informed her of his arrival 
on the continent—no others were received. Une no- 
tice occurred in the newspapers, in which volunteer 
Sir Philip Forester was mentioned as having been 
intrusted with a dangerous reconnoissance, which he 
had executed with the greatest courage, dexterity and 
intelligence, and received the thanks of the com- 
manding officer. The sense of his having acquired 
distinction brought a momentary glow into the lady’s 
pale cheek ; but it was instantly lost in ashen white- 
ness, at the recollection of his danger. After this 
they had no news whatever, neither from Sir Philip, 
nor even from their brother Falconer. 


hundreds in the same situation; but a feeble mind is 
necessarily an irritable one, and the suspense which 


phical resignation, and some with a disposition to 
believe and hope the best, was intolerable to Lady 
Forester, at once solitary and sensitive, low-spirited, 
and devoid of strength of mind, whether natural or 
acquired. 
CHAPTER Il. ; 
As she received no further news of Sir Philip, whe- 
ther directly or indirectly, his unfortunate lady began ! 








|| man of singular appearance and pretensions. He was 
commonly called the Paduan Doctor, from having 
received his education at that famous university. He 
was supposed to possess some rare receipts in medi- 
cine, with which, it was affirmed, he had wrought re- 
markable cures. But though, on the one hand, the 
physicians of Edinburgh termed him an empiric, 
there were many persons, and among them some of 
the clergy, who, while they admitted the truth of the 
cures and the force of his remedies, alleged that Doc- 
tor Baptista Damiotti made use of charms and unlaw- 
ful arts in order to obtain success in his practice. The 
resorting to him was even solemnly preached against, 
as a seeking of health from idols, and a trusting to 
the help which was to come from Egypt. But the 
protection which the Paduan doctor received from 
;some friends of interest and consequence, enabled 
| him to set these imputations at defiance, and to as- 
sume, even in the city of Edinburgh, famed as it was 
for abhorrence of witches and necromancers, the dan- 


The case of|' gerous character of an expounder of futurity. It was 
| Lady Forester was not indeed different from that of | at length rumoured, that, for a certain gratification, 


which of course was not an inconsiderable one, Doc- 
tor Baptista Damiotti could tell the fate of the ab- 
sent, and even show his visiters the personal form of 
their absent friends, and the action in which they 
were engaged at the moment. This rumour came to 
the ears of Lady Forester, who had reached that pitch 
of mental agony in which the sufferer will do any 
thing, or endure any thing, tbat suspense may be 
converted into certainty. 

Gentle and timid in most cases, her state of mind 
made her equally obstinate and reckless, and it was 





now to feel a sort of consolation, even in those care- 
less habits which had so often given her pain. * He! 
is so thoughtless,” she repeated a hundred times al! 
day to her sister, “he never writes when things are 
going on smoothly ; it is his way: had any thing hap- 
pened, he would have informed us.” 

Lady Bothwell listened to her sister without at- 
tempting to console her. Probably she might be of | 
opinion, that even the worst intelligence which could I 
be received from Flanders might not be without some 
touch of consolation; and that the dowager Lady 
Forester, if so she was doomed to be called, might|| 





Lady Bothwell could not make herself easy; yet) 
she was sensible that her sister hurt her own cause’ 
by taking on, as the maid-servants call it, too vehe-| 
mently; and by showing before every stranger, by i 
Manner, and sometimes by words also, a dissatisfac- | 
tion with her husband's journey, that was sure to, 
Come to his ears, and equally certain to displease him. 
But there was no help for this domestic dissension, 
which ended only with the day of separation. 

Tam sorry I cannot tell, with precision, the year 
in which Sir Philip Forester went over to Flanders; 
but it was one of those in which the campaign opened, 
with extraordinary fury; and many bloody, though 
indecisive skirmishes were fought between the French | 
on the one side, and the allies on the other. In all 
ou modern improvements, there are none, perhaps, 
feater than in the accuracy and speed with which) 
intelligence is transmitted from any scene of action 








have a source of happiness unknown to the wife of} 
the gayest and finest gentleman in Scotland. This 
conviction became stronger as they learned, from in- 
quiries made at head-quarters, that Sir Philip was no 
longer with the army; though, whether he had been 
taken or slain in some of those skirmishes which were 
perpetually occurring, and in which he loved to dis- 
tinguish himself, or whether he had, for some un- 
known reason or capricious change of mind, volunta- 
rily left the service, none of his countrymen in the 
camp of the allies could form even a conjecture. 
Meantime his creditors at home became clamorous, 
entered into possession of his property, and threatened 
his person, should he be rash enough to return to 
Scotland. These additional disadvantages aggrava- 
ted Lady Bothwell’s displeasure against the fugitive 
husband ; while her sister saw nothing in any of them, 
save what tended to increase her grief for the absence 
of him whom her imagination now represented—as it 
had before marriage—gallant, gay, and affectionate. 











tothose in this country whom it may concern. During 
Marlborough's campaigns, the sufferings of the many 





with no small surprise and alarm that her sister, Lady 
Bothwell, heard her express a resolution to visit this 
man of art, and learn from him the fate of her hus- 
band. Lady Bothwell remonstrated on the improba- 
bility that such pretensions as those of this foreigner 


could be founded in any thing but imposture. 


“ I care not,” said the deserted wife, ‘‘ what de- 
gree of ridicule I may incur: if there be any one 
chance out of a hundred that I may obtain some cer- 
tainty of my husband's fate, I would not miss that 
chance for whatever else the world can offer me.” 

Lady Bothwell next urged the unlawfulness of re- 
sorting to such sources of forbidden knowledge. 

“ Sister,” replied the sufferer, ‘* he who is dying 
of thirst cannot refrain from drinking even poisoned 
water. She who suffers under suspense, must seek in- 
formation, even were the powers which offer it un- 
hallowed and infernal. I go to learn my fate alone ; 
and this very evening will I know it: the sun that 
tises to-morrow shall find me, if not more happy, at 
least more resigned.” 

“ Sister,” said Lady Bothwell, * if you are deter- 
mined upon this wild step, you shall not go alone. If 
this man be an impostor, you may be too much agi- 
tated by your feelings to detect his villany. If, which 
I cannot believe, there be any truth in what he pre- 
tends, you shall not be exposed alone to a communi- 
cation of so extraordinary a nature. I will go with 
you, if indeed you determine to go. But yet recon- 
sider your project, and renounce inquiries which can- 
not be prosecuted without guilt, and without 
danger.” a 








About this period there appeared in Edinburgh a 


Lady Forester threw herself inte > girs. 
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and, clasping her to her bosom, thanked her a bun- 
dred times for the offer of her company; while she 
declined, with a melancholy gesture, the friendly ad- 
vice with which it was accompanied. 

When the hour of twilight arrived, which was the 
period when the Paduan doctor was understood to re- 
ceive the visits of those who came to consult with 
him—the two ladies left their apartments in the Ca- 
nongate of Edinburgh, having their dress arranged 
like that of women of an inferior description, and 
their plaids disposed around their faces as they were 
worn by the same class; for, in those days of aristo- 
cracy, the quality of the wearer was generally indi- 
cated by the manner in which her plaid was disposed, 
as well as by the fineness of its texture. It was Lady 
Bothwell who had suggested this species of disguise, 
partly to avoid observation as they should go to the 
conjurer’s house, and partly in order to make trial 
of his penetration by appearing before him in a feign- 
ed character. Lady Forester’s servant, of tried fideli- 
ty, had been employed by her to propitiate the doctor 
by a suitable fee, and a story intimating that a sol- 
dier’s wife desired to know the fate of her husband ; 
a subject upon which, in all probability, the sage was 
very frequently consulted., 

To the last moment, when the palace clock struck 
eight, Lady Bothwell earnestly watched ber sister, in 
hopes that she might retreat from her rash under- 
taking; but as mildness, and even timidity, is capa- 
ble at times of vehement and fixed purposes, she 
found Lady Forester resolutely unmoved and deter- 
niined when the moment of departure arrived. Ili 
satisfied with the expedition, but determined not to 
leave her sister at such a crisis, Lady Bothwell ac- 
companied Lady Forester through more than one 
obscure street and lane, the servant walking before, 
and acting as their guide. At length he suddenly 
turned into a narrow court, and knocked at an arched 
door, which seemed to belong to a building of some|| 
antiquity. It opened, though no one appeared to act 
as porter ; and the servant stepping aside from the en- 
trance, motioned the ladies to enter. They had no 
sooner done so than it shut, and excluded their guide. 
‘The two ladies found themselves in a small vestibule, 
illuminated by a dim lamp, and having, when the) 
door was closed, no communication with the external 
light or air. The door of an inner apartment, partly 
open, was at the further side of the vestibule. 

“We must not hesitate now, Jemima,” said Lady 
Bothwell, and walked forward into the inner-room, 
where, surrounded by books, maps, philosophical 
utensils, and other implements of peculiar shape and 
appearance, they found the man of art. 

There was nothing very peculiar in the Italian’s 
appearance. He had the dark complexion and mark- 
ed features of his country, seemed about fifty years] 
old, and was handsomely but plainly dressed in a full 
suit of black clothes, which was then the universal 
costume of the medical profession. Large wax-lights, 
in silver sconces, illuminated the apartment, which was 
reasonably furnished. He rose as the ladies entered ; 
and, notwithstanding the inferiority of their dress, re- 
ceived them with the marked respect due to their 
quality, and which foreigaers are usually punctilious 
in rendering to those to whom such honours are due. 

Lady Bothwell endeavoured to maintain her pro- 
posed incognito, and, as the doctor ushered them to 
the upper end of the room, made a motion declining 
his courtesy, as unfitted for their condition. ‘We 
are poor people, sir,” she said; ‘only my sister’s 
distress has brought us to consult your worship whe- 
ther?— 

He smiled as he interrupted her— I am aware, 
madam, of your sister’s distress, and its cause; I am 

aware, also, that I am honoured with a visit from 
two ladies of the highest consideration—Lady Both- 


them from the class of society which their present 
dress would indicate, there would be small possibility 
of my being able to gratify them by giving the in- 
formation which they came to seek.” 

“ T can easily understand,” said Lady Bothwell— 

“ Pardon my boldness to interrupt you, mi-lady,” 
cried the Italian; ‘your ladyship was about to say, 
that you could easily understand that I had got pos- 
session of your names by means of your domestic. 
But, in thinking so, you do injustice to the fidelity 
of your servant, and, I may add, to the skill of one 
who is also not less your humble servant—Baptista 
Damiotti.” 

“1 have no intention to do either, sir,’”’ said Lady 
Bothwell, maintaining a tone of composure, though 
somewhat surprised, “‘ but the situation is something 
new to me. If you know who we are, you also know, 
sir, what brought us here.” 

“Curiosity to know the fate of a Scottish gentle- 
man of rank, now, or lately, upon the continent,” an- 
swered the seer; “his name is il Cavaliero Philippo 
Forester ; a gentleman who has the honour to be hus- 
band to this lady, and, with your ladyship’s permis- 
sion for using plain language, the misfortune not to 
value as it deserves that inestimable advantage.” 
Lady Forester sighed deeply, and Lady Bothwell 
replied— 

“ Since you know our object without our telling it, 
the only question that remains is, whether you have 
the power to relieve my sister’s anxiety.” 

“T have, madam,” answered the Paduan scholar; 
“but there is still a previous irquiry. Have you the 
courage to behold with your own eyes what the Ca- 
valiero Philippo Forester is now doing? or will you 
take it on my report ?”” 
‘That question my sister must answer for herself,” 
said Lady Bothwell. 

“ With my own eyes will I endure to see whatever 
you have power to show me,” said Lady Forester, 
with the same determined spirit which had stimulated 
her since her resolution was taken upon this subject. 
“There may be danger in it.” 

“If gold can compensate the risk,” said Lady Fo- 
rester, taking out her purse. 

“© T do not such things for the purpose of gain,” 
answered the foreigner. ‘I dare not turn my art to 
such a purpose. If I take the gold of the wealthy, 
it is but to bestow it on the poor; nor do I ever ac- 
cept more than the sum I have already received from 
your servant. Put up your purse, madam; an adept 
needs not your gold.” 

Lady Bothwell, considering this rejection of her 
sister’s offer as a mere trick of an empiric, to induce 
her to press a larger sum upon him, and willing that 
the scene should be commenced and ended, offered 


large the sphere of his charity. 

“ Let Lady Bothwell enlarge the sphere of her own 
charity,” said the Paduan, “ not merely in giving 
of alms, in which I know she is not deficient, but in 
judging the character of others; and Jet her oblige 
Baptista Damiotti by believing him honest till she 
shall discover him to be a knave. Do not be sur- 
prised, madam, if I speak in answer to your thoughts 
rather than your expressions; and tell me once more, 
whether you have courage to look on what I am pre- 
pared to show.” 

“T own, sir,” said Lady Bothwell, ** that your 
words strike me with some sense of fear; but what- 
ever my sister desires to witness, I will not shrink 
from witnessing along with her.” : 

“Nay, the danger only consists in the risk of your 
resolution failing you. The sight can only last for 
the space of seven minutes; and should you interrupt 
the vision by speaking a single word, not only would 
the charm be broken, but some danger might result 




















well and Lady Forester. IfI could not distinguish 


some gold in turn, observing that it was only to en-/| 


lent for the seven minutes, your curiosity will be grati- 
fied without the slightest risk; and for this 1 will en- 
gage my honour.” 

Internally, Lady Bothwell thought the security was 
but an indifferent one; but she suppressed the sus- 
picion, as if she had believed that the adept, whose 
dark features wore a half-formed smile, could in 
reality read even her most secret reflections. A so- 
lemn pause then ensued, until Lady Forester gathered 
courage enough to reply to the physician, ashe termed 
himself, that she would abide with firmness and si- 
lence the sight which he had promised to exhibit to 
them. Upon this, he made them a low obeisance, and 
saying he went to prepare matters to meet their wish, 
left the apartment. The two sisters, hand-in-hand, 
as if seeking by that close union to divert any danger 
which might threaten them, sat down on two seats in 
immediate contact with each other; Jemima seeking 
support in the manly and habitaal courage of Lady 
Bothwell; and she, on the other band, more agitated 
than she had expected, endeavouring to fortify her- 
self by the desperate resolution which circumstances 
had forced her sister to assume. The one perhaps 
said to herself, that her sister never feared any thing ; 
and the other might reflect, that what so feeble a 
minded woman as Jemima did not fear, could not 
properly be a subject of apprehension to a person of 
firmness and resolution like her own. 

In a few moments the thoughts of both were di- 
verted from their own situation, by a strain of music 
so singularly sweet and solenin, that, while it seemed 
calculated to avert or dispel any feeling unconnected 
with its harmony, increased, at the same time, the 
solemn excitation which the preceding interview was 
calculated to produce. The music was that of some 
instrument with which they were unacquainted ; but 
circumstances afterward led my ancestress to believe 
that it was that of the harmonica, which she heard at 
a much later period in life. 

When these heaven-born sounds had ceased, a door 
opened in the upper end of the apartment, and they 
saw Damiotti, standing at the head of two or three 
steps, sign to them to advance. His dress was so dif- 
ferent from that which he had worn a few minutes 
before, that they could hardly recognise him; and 
the deadly paleness of his countenance, and a certain 
stern rigidity of muscles, like that of one whose mind 
is made up to some strange and daring action, had 
totally changed the somewhat sarcastic expression 
with which he had previously regarded them both, 
and particularly Lady Bothwell. He was barefooted, 
excepting a species of sandals in the antique fashion; 
his legs were naked beneath the knee; above them 
he wore bose, and a doublet of dark crimson silk 
close to his body ; and over that a flowing loose robe, 
something resembling a surplice, of snow-white linen: 
his throat and neck were uncovered, and his long, 
straight, black hair was carefully combed down at 
full length. 

As the ladies approached at his bidding, he showed 
no gesture of that ceremonious courtesy of which he 
had been formerly lavish. On the contrary, he made 
the signal of advance with an air of command; and 
when, arm-in-arm, and with insecure steps, the sisters 
approached the spot where he stood, it was with a 
warning frown that he pressed his finger to his lips, 
as if reiterating his condition of absolute silence, 
while, stalking before them, he led the way into the 
next apartment. 

This was a large room, hung with black, as if for 
a funeral. At the upper end was a table, or rather a 
species of altar, covered with the same lugubrious 
colour, on which lay divers objects resembling the 
usual implements of sorcery. These objects were 
not indeed visible as they advanced into the apart- 
ment; for the light which displayed them, being only 




















to the spectators. But if you can remain steadily si- 


that of two expiring lamps, was extremely faint. The 
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master—to use the Italian phrase for persons of this 
description—approached the upper end of the room, 
with a genuflexion like that of a catholic to the cru- 
cifix, and at the same time crossed himself. The ladies 
followed in silence, and arm-in-arm. Two or three 
Jow broad steps Jed to a platform in front of the altar, 
or what resembled such.’ Here the sage took his 
stand, and placed the ladies beside him, once more 
earnestly repeating by signs his injanctions of silence. 
The Italian then, extending bis bare arm from under 
his linen vestment, pointed with his forefinger to five 
large flambeaux, or torches, placed on each side of 
the altar. They took fire successively at the approach 
of bis hand, or rather of his finger, and spread a strong 
Fight through the room. By this the visiters could 
discern that, on the seeming altar, were disposed two 
faked swords laid crosswise; a large open book, 
which they conceived to be a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but in a language to them unknown; and be- 
side this mysterious volume was placed ahuman skull. 
But what struck the sisters most, was a very tall and 
broad mirror, which occupied all the space behind 
the altar, and, illumined by the lighted torches, re- 
flected the mysterious articles which were laid upon it. 

The master then placed himself between the two 
ladies, and, pointing to the mirror, took each by the 
hand, but without speaking a syllable. They gazed 
intently on the polished and sable space to which he 
had directed their attention. Suddenly the surface 
assumed a new and singular appearance. It no longer 
simply reflected the objects placed before it, but, as 
ifit had self-contained scenery of its own, objects be- 
gan to appear within it, at first in a disorderly, indis- 
tinct, and miscellaneous manner, like form arrang- 
ing itself out of chaos; at length, in distinct and de- 
fined shape and symmetry. It was thus that, after 
some shifting of light and darkness over the face of| 
the wonderful glass, a long perspective of arches and 
columns began to arrange itself on its sides, and a 
vaulted soof on the upper part of it; till, after many 
oscillations, the whole vision gained a fixed and sta- 
tionary appearance, representing the interior of a 
foreign church. The pillars were stately, and hung 
With scutcheons; the arches were lofty and magnifi- 
tent; the floor was lettered with funeral inscriptions. 
But there were no separate shrines, no images, no 
tisplay of chalice or crucifix on the altar. It was, 
therefore, @ protestant church upon the continent. A 
clergyman, dressed in the Geneva gown and band, 
stood by the communion-table, and, with the Bible 
opened before him, and his clerk awaiting in the 
back ground, seemed prepared to perform some ser- 
Vice of the church to which he belonged. 

Atlength there entered the middle aisle of the build- 
ing a numerous party, which appeared to be a bridal 





one, as a lady and gentleman walked first, hand-in-|/ 


hand, followed by a large concourse of persons of both 
sexes, gayly, nay, richly attired. The bride, whose 
features they could distinctly see, seemed not more 
than sixteen years old, and extremely beautiful. The 
bridegroom, for some seconds, moved rather with his 
shonider toward them, and his face averted; but his 
elegance of form and step struck the sisters at once 
with the same apprehension. As he turned his face 
suddenly, it was frightfully realized, and they saw, in 
the gay bridegroom before them, Sir Philip Forester. 
His wife uttered an imperfect exclamation, at the 
sound of which the whole scene stirred and seemed 
{0 separate. 

“I could compare it to nothing,” said Lady Both- 
"ell while recounting the wonderful tale, ‘ but to} 
the dispersion of the reflection offered by a deep and 


calm pool, when a stone is suddenly cast into it, and! 
the shadows become dissipated and broken.” The} 


master pressed both the ladies’ hands severely, as if| 
‘remind them of their promise, and of the danger 


| will peranit. 
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on Lady Forester’s tongue, without attaining perfect 
utterance, and the scene in the glass, after the Auctu- 
ation of a minute, again resumed to the eye its former 
appearance of a real scene existing within the mirror, 
as if represented in a picture, save that the figures 
were moveable instead of being stationary. 

The representation of Sir Philip Forester, now dis- 
tinctly visible in form and feature, was seen to lead 
on toward the clergyman that beautiful girl, who ad- 
vanced at once with diffidence and with a species of 
affectionate pride. In the meantime, and just as the 
clergyman had arranged the bridal company before 
him, and seemed about to commence the service, an- 
other group of persons, of whom two or three were 
officers, entered the church. They moved, at first, for- 
ward, as though they came to witness the bridal cere- 
mony, but suddenly one of the officers, whose back 
was toward the spectators, detached himself from his 
companions, and rushed hastily towards the marriage 
party; when the whole of them turned toward him, 
as if attracted by some exclamation which had ac- 
companied his advance. Suddenly the intruder drew 
his sword; the bridegroom unsheathed bis own, and 
made toward him; swords were also drawn by other 
individuals, both of the marriage party and of those 
who had last entered. They fell into a sort of confu- 
sion, the clergyman and some elder and graver per- 
sons labouring apparently to keep the peace, while 
the hotter spirits, on both sides, brandished their 
weapons. But now the period of the brief space, 
during which the soothsayer, as he pretended, was 
permitted to exhibit his art, was arrived. The fumes 
again mixed together, and dissolved gradually from 
observation; the vaults and columns of the church 
rolled asunder, and disappeared ; and the front of the 
mirror reflected nothing save the blazing torches and 
the melancholy apparatus placed on the altar or table 
before it. 

The doctor led the ladies, who greatly required his 
support, into the apartment from whence they came; 
where wine, essences, and other means of restoring 
suspended animation, had been provided during his 
absence. He motioned them to chairs, which they 
occupied in silence; Lady Forester, in particular, 
wringing her hands and casting her eyes up to hea- 
ven, but without speaking a word, as if the spell had 
been still before her eyes. 

“ And what we have seem is even now acting?” 
said Lady Bothwell, collecting herself with difficulty. 
“That,” answered Baptista Damiotti, “I cannot 
justly, or with certainty, say. But it is either now 
acting or has been acted, during a short space before 
this. It is the last remarkable transaction in which 
the Cavalier Forester has been engaged.” 

Lady Bothwell then expressed anxiety concerning 
her sister, whose altered countenance and apparent 
‘unconsciousness of what passed around her, excited 
her apprehensions how it might be possible to con- 
vey her home. 

“ IT have prepared for that,” answered the adept; 
“T have directed the servant to bring your equipage 
as near to this place as the narrowness of the street 
Fear not for your sister; but give her, 
when you return home, this composing draught, and 
she will be better to-morrow morning. Few,” he 
added, in a melancholy tone, “ leave this house as 
well in health as they entered it. Such being the 
consequence of seeking knowledge by mysterious 
means, I leave you to judge the condition of those 
who have the power of gratifying such irregular cu- 
tiosity. Farewell, and forget not the potion.” 

“I will give her nothing that comes from you,” 
said Lady Bothwell; “I have seen enough of your 
art already. Perhaps you would poison us both, to 
conceal your own necromancy. But we are persons 
who want neither the means of making our wrongs 
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‘ou have had no wrongs from me, madam,” said 
the adept. ‘You sought one who is little grateful 
for such honour. He seeks no one, and only gives 
responses to those who invite and call upon him. 
After all, you have but learned a little sooner the 
evil which you must still be doomed to endure. I 
hear your servant's step at the door, and will detain 
your ladyship and Lady Forester no longer. The 
next packet from the continent will explain what 
you have already partly*witnessed. Let it not, if 1 may 
advise, pass too suddenly into your sister’s hands.” 

So saying, he bid Lady Bothwell good night. She 
went, lighted by the adept, to the vestibule, where 
he hastily threw a black cloak over his singular dress, 
and opening the door, entrusted his visiters to the 
care of the servant. It was with difficulty that Lady 
Bothwell sustained her sister to the carriage, though 
it was only twenty steps distant. When they arrived 
at home, Lady Forester required medical assistance. 
The physician of the family attended, and shook his 
head on feeling her pulse. 

* Here has been,” he said, ‘a violent and sudden 
shock on the nerves. J must know how it has hap- 
pened.” 

Lady Bothwell admitted they had visited the con- 
jjurer, and that Lady Forester had received some bad 
news respecting her husband, Sir Philip. 

“That rascally quack would make my fortune, 
were he to stay in Edinburgh,” said the graduate; 
“this is the seventh nervous case I have heard of his 
making for me, and all by effect of terror." He next 
examined the composing draught which Lady Both- 
well had unconsciously brought in her hand, tasted 
it, and pronounced it very germain to the matter, and 
what would save an application to the apothecary. 
He then paused, and looking at Lady Bothwell very 
significantly, at length added, “I suppose J must not 
ask your ladyship any thing about this Italian war- 
lock’s proceedings 1” 

“Indeed, doctor,” answered Lady Bothwell, “I 
consider what passed as confidential ; and though the 
man may be a rogue, yet, as we were fools enough 
to consult him, we should, I think, be honest enough 
to keep his counsel.” 

May be a knave—come,” said the doctor, “I am 
glad to hear your ladyship allows such a possibility in 
any thing that comes from Italy.” 

“What comes from Italy may be as good as what 
comes from Hanover, doctor. But you and I will 
remain good friends, and that it may be so, we will 
say nothing of whig and tory."” 

“Not I,” said the doctor, receiving his fee; and, 
taking his hat, “a Carolus serves my purpose as well 
as a Willielmus. But I should like to know why old 
Lady Saint Ringan’s, and all that set, go about wast- 
ing their decayed lungs in puffing this foreign fellow.” 

“ Ay—you had best set him down a Jesuit, as 
Scrub says.” On these terms they parted. 

The poor patient—whose nerves, {rom an extraor- 
dinary state of tension, had at length become relax- 
ed in as extraordinary a degree—continued to strug- 
gle with a sort of imbecility, the growth of supersti- 
tious terror, when the shocking tidings were brought 
from Holland, which fulfilled even her worst expecta- 
tions. 

They wero sent by the celebrated earl of Stair, and 
contained the melancholy event of a duel betwixt 
Sir Philip Forester and his wife’s half-brother, Cap- 
tain Falconer, of the Scotch-Dutch, af they were 
then called, ia which the latter had been killed. The 
cause of the quarrel rendered the incident still more 
shocking. It seemed that Sir Philip had left the 
army suddenly, in consequence of being unable to 
pay a very considerable sum, which he had lost t., 
another volunteer at play. He had changed h 
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ancient and rich burgomaster, and by his handsome 


person and graceful manners captivated the affec- 
tions of his only child, a very young person, of great 
beauty, and the heiress of much wealth. Delighted 
with the specious attractions of his proposed son-in- 
law, the wealthy merchant—whose idea of the Bri- 
tish character was too high to admit of his taking 
any precaution to acquire evidence of his condition 
and circumstances—gave his consent to the mar- 
riage. {t was about to be celebrated in the princi- 
pal church of the city, when it was interrupted by a 
singular occurrence. 

Captain Falconer having been detached to Rotter- 
dam to bring up a part of the brigade of Scottish 
auxiliaries, who wers in quarters there, a person of 
consideration in the town, to whom he had been for- 
merly known, proposed to him, for amusement, to go 
to the high church, to see a countryman of his own 
married to the daughter of a wealthy burgomaster. 
Captain Falconer went accordingly, accompanied 
by his Dutch acquaintance, with a party of his friends, 
and two or three officers of the Scotch brigade. His 
astonishment may be conceived, when he saw his 
own brother-in-law, a married man, on the point of 
leading to the altar the innocent and beautiful crea- 
ture, upon whom he was about to practise a base and 
unmanly deceit. He proclaimed his villany on the 
spot, and the marriage was interrupted of course. 
But, against the opinion of more thinking men, who 
considered Sir Philip Forester as having thrown him- 
self out of the rank of men of honour, Captain Fal- 
coner admitted him to the privileges of such, accept- 
ed a challenge from him, and in the rencounter re- 
ceived a mortal wound. Such are the ways of hea- 
ven, mysterious in our eyes. Lady Forester never 
recovered the shock of this dismal intelligence. 


“ And did this tragedy,” said I, ‘take place ex- 
actly at the time when the scene in the mirror was 
exhibited 2” 

“It is hard to be obliged to maim one’s story,” an- 
swered my aunt; “but, to speak the truth, it happened 
some days sooner than the apparition was exhibited.” 

“And so there remained a possibility,” said [, 
that by some secret and speedy communication the 
artist might have received early intelligence of that 
incident 1” 

‘* The incredulous pretended so,” replied my aunt. 

** What became of the adept 1” demanded I. 

“ Why, a warrant came down shortly afterwards to 
arrest him for high-treason, as an agent of the Che- 
valier St. George; and Lady Bothwell, recollecting 
the hints which had escaped the doctor, an ardent 
friend of the Protestant succession, did then call 
to remembrance, that this man was chiefly prone 
among the ancient matrons of her own political 
persuasion. It certainly seemed probable that intel- 
ligence from the continent, which could easily have 
been transmitted by an active and powerful agent, 
might have enabled him to prepare such a scene of| 
phantasmagoria as she had herself witnessed. Yet 
there were so many difficulties in assigning a natural 
explanation, that, to the day of her death, she remain- 
ed in great doubt on the subject, and much disposed 
to cut the Gordian knot, by admitting the existence 
of supernatural agency.” 

“But, my dear aunt,” said I, ‘what became of! 
the man of skill?” 

“Oh, he was too good a fortune-teller not to be 
able to foresee that his own destiny would be tragi- 
cal, if he waited the arrival of the man with the silver 
greyhound upon his sleeve. He made, as we say, a 
moonlight flitting, and was nowhere to be seen, or 
heard of. Some noise there was about papers or 
letters found ia the house, but it died away, and Doc- 
tor Baptista Damiotti was soon as little talked of as 
Galen or Hippocrates.” 








“And Sir Philip Forester,” said I, ‘did he, too, 
vanish for ever from the public scene 2” 

“No,” replied my kind informer. ‘ He was heard 
of once more, and it was upon a remarkable occa- 
sion. It was said that we Scots, when there was such 
a nation in existence, have, among our full peck of 
virtues, one or two barleycorns of vice. In particular, 
it is alleged that we rarely forgive, and never forget, 
any injuries received; that we used to make an idol 
of our resentment, as poor Lady Constance did of 
her grief; and are addicted, as Burns says, to ‘ nurs- 
ing our wrath to keep it warm.’ Lady Bothwell was 
not without this feeling ; and, | believe, nothing what- 
ever, scarcely the restoration of the Stuart line, could 
have happened so delicious to her feelings as an op- 
portunity of being revenged on Sir Philip Forester 
for the deep and double injury which had deprived 
her ofa sister and of a brother. But nothing of him was 
heard or known till many a year had passed away.” 

At length—it was on a Fastern’s E’en—Shrovetide 


burgh attended, full and frequent, and when Lady 
Bothwell had a seat amongst the lady patronesses, 
that one of the attendants on the company whispered 
into her ear, that a gentleman wished to speak with 
her in private. 

“In private? and in an assembly-room? He must 
be mad. Tell him to call upon me to-morrow-morn- 
ing.” : 

“I said so, my lady,” answered the man, ‘but he 
desired me to give you this paper.” 

She undid the billet, which was curiously folded 
and sealed. It only bore the words, ** On business: 
of life and death,” written in a hand which she had) 
never seen before. Suddenly it occurred to her that) 
it might concern the safety of some of her political’ 
friends; she, therefore, followed the messenger to a 
small apartment where the refreshments were pre- 
pared, and from which the general company was ex- 
cluded. She found an old man, who, at her ap- 
proach, rose up and bowed profoundly. His appear- 
ance indicated a broken constitution, and his dress, 
though sedulously rendered conforming to the eti- 
quette of a ball-room, was worn and tarnished, and 
hung in folds about his emaciated person. Lady 
Bothwell was about to feel for her purse, expecting 
to get rid of the supplicant at the expense of a little 
money, but some fear ofa mistake arrested her pur- 
pose. She, therefore, gave the man leisure to ex- 
plain himself. 

“ T have the honour to speak with the Lady Both- 
well.” 

“Tam Lady Bothwell; allow me to say that this 
is no time or place for long explanations. What are 
your commands with me?” 

“Your ladyship,” said the old man, “had once a 
sister.” 

“True; whom I loved as my own soul.” 

And a brother.” 

“The bravest, the kindest, the most affectionate,” 
said Lady Bothwell. 

“Both these beloved relatives you lost by the fault 
of an unfortunate man,” continued the stranger. 

“By the crime of an unnatural, bloody-minded 
murderer,” said the lady. 

‘Tam answered,” replied the old man, bowing as 
if to withdraw. 

“ Stop, sir, I command you,” said Lady Bothwell. 
‘Who are you, that, at such a place and time, come 
to recal these horrible recollections? I insist upon 
knowing.” 

“Tam one who means Lady Bothwell no injury; 
but, on the contrary, to offer her the means of doing} 
a deed of christian charity which the world would) 
wonder at, and which heaven would reward; but J 
find her in no temper for such a sacrifice as I was 
prepared to ask.”” 








—assembly, at which the whole fashion of Edin-} 
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“Speak out, sir; what is your meaning?” said 
Lady Bothwell. 

“The wretch that has wronged you so deeply,” 
rejoined the stranger, “is now on his deathbed. His 
days have been days of misery, his nights have been 
sleepless hours of anguish—yet he cannot die with- 
out your forgiveness. His life has been an unremit- 
ting penance—yert he dares not part from his bur- 
then while your curses load his soul.” 

“Tell him,” said Lady Bothwell sternly, “to ask 
pardon of that Being whom he has so greatly offend- 
ed; not of an erring mortal like himself. What could 
my forgiveness avail him?” 

“Much,” answered the old man. ‘It will be an 
earnest of that which he may then venture to ask 
from his Creator, lady, and from yours. Remember, 
Lady Bothwell, you too have a deathbed to look for- 
ward to; your soul may—all human souls must—feel 
the awe of facing the judgment-seat, with the wounds 
of an untented conscience, raw, and rankling—what 
thought would it be, then, that should whisper, ‘I 
have given no mercy, how then shall J ask it?” 

‘Man, whosoever thou mayst be,” replied Lady 
Bothwell, “ urge me not so cruelly. It would be but 
blasphemous hypocrisy to utter with my lips the 
words which every throb of my heart protests against. 
They would open the earth and give to light the 
wasted form of my sister—the bloody form of my 
murdered brother. Forgive him? Never, never !” 

“Great God!" cried the old man, holding up his 
hands; “is it thus the worms which thou hast called 
out of dust obey the commands of their Maker? Fare- 
well, proud and unforgiving woman. Exult that 
thon hast added to a death, in want and pain, the 
agonies of religious despair; but never again mock 
heaven by petitioning for the pardon which thou hast 
refused to grant.’ 

He was turning from her. 

“Stop,” she exclaimed; “J will try; yes, I will 
try to pardon him.”” 

“ Gracious lady,” said the old man, “ you will re- 
lieve the over-burdened soul which dare not sever 
itself from its sinful companion of earth without be- 
ing at peace with you. What do 1 know—your for- 
giveness may, perhaps, preserve for penitence the 
dregs of a wretched life.” 

“Ha!” said the lady, as a sudden light broke on 
her, “it is the villain himself." And grasping Sir 
Philip Forester—for it was he, and no other—by tho 
collar, she raised a cry of ‘Murder, murder! seiz 
the murderer !”” 3 

At an exclamation so singular, in such a place, the 
company thronged into the apartment; but Sir Phi- 
lip Forester was no longer there. He had forcibly 
extricated himself from Lady Bothwell’s hold, and 
had run out of the apartment which opened on the 
landing-place of the stair. There seemed no escape 
in that direction, for there were several persons 
coming up the steps, and others descending. But 
the unfortunate man was desperate. He threw him- 
self over the balustrade, and alighted safely in the 
lobby, though a leap of fifteen feet at least, then 
dashed into the street, and was Jost in darkness. 
Some of the Bothwell family made pursuit, and had 
they come up with the fugitive, they might have per- 
haps slain him; for in those days men’s blood ran 
warm in their veins. But the police did not inter- 
fere; the matter most criminal having happened long 
since, and in a foreign land. Indeed, it was always 
thought that this extraordinary scene originated in a 
hypocritical experiment, by which Sir Philip desired 
to ascertain whether he might return to his native 
country in safety from the resentinent of a family 
which he had injured so deeply. As the result fell 
out so contrary to his wishes, he is believed to have 
returned to the continent, and there died in exile, 





So closed the tale of the MYSTERIOUS MIRROR. 
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SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 


—_——aee 
FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE AUTHOR. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 

Tung is no wreck which is more a sight for pity than 
that human ruin—en unfortunate man; and no human ruin 
more pitiable than genius wrecked by the winds and waves 
of adversity. I have looked on the ivyed remains of some 
ancient castle, once a strong-hold for war, and have la- 
mented its pride made humble, its strength half prostrate, 
and toppling ere it totally fall, like an aged man’s—its halls, 
where thronged the mailed men of chivalry, and the daugh- 
ters of beauty, whose “eyes rained influence, and judged 
the prize ;"" now the dull home of the bat, and toad, and 
things obscene—where, for the roundelay of the minstrel, 


“The moping owl doth to the moon complain 
“ Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
“ Molest ber ancieut, solitary reign.” 


And 1 have looked at that uo less noble wreck, that float- 
ing castle of the sea, a dismantled vessel of war—lying, 
with bare ribs and broken timbers, on the ignoble bank of 
A narrow tributary river to its proud parent the sea, who 
Dore it on her bosom as a mother her child—where it was 
now left by the tide like a leviathan of the waters, deserted 
on a shore too shallow for its mighty bulk to float over. 
T have thought of its century of pride, when it was a thing 
of motion, and almost of life—when its prow broke the 
waves before it, as a plough breaks up the earth with its 
share—and, in imagination, have heard the surly thunder 
of its guns, and seen the destruction of its thunder-bolts, 
crushing its enemies as with the hand of death. I have 
looked with serious thoughts at these mighty things no 
longer mighty; but none of them have inspired me with 
that awe which the sight of heman intellect in its decay, or 
neglect, struck on the heart, and drew from the eyes. That 
a mind which might have enlightened its country—perhaps 
the world—should have been hidden under obscuring 
clouds, till that inward light, “ self-fed, and self-consum- 
ed,” grew dim, and “ paled its ineffectual fire,” throwing 
out only those faint, intermittent flashes which a dying 
taper flings momentarily from its socket—that a voice 
which might, but for these neglects, have been heard sing- 
ing to our ravished ears from “the third heaven of inven- 
tion,” should be tremulous, choked, and broken, by vain 
efforts to reveal feelings which lie too deep for words, to 
communicate the sorrows of a desolated heart to an ear 
ever patient to hear the ‘simple annals of the poor ;” that 
a heart which might have glowed with the very “life of 
life,” and been filled with friendliness for all, with pity for 
the poor and the unhappy, love for the good and the beau- 
tiful, and human kindness for all who are human—and have 
lived like a fertile and sunny spot in that little world, the 
body of man—should, by neglect alone, become a dreary 
desert, an unvisited and unweeded garden, choked with 
the weeds and briars of self-abandonment and hopeless in- 
dolence—without a flower—or with but here and there one, 
where might have been nothing but one paradise of sweets 
—to bloom in a barren space, and throw out the perfume 
of the soul—are indeed causes for pity, that we should 
painfully see these things, and for regret, that we cannot 
hope to remedy them. 

It is a fault which only “experience, that makes fools 
wise,” and wise men wiser, can correct in a young and 
ardent mind, that, when it frst awakes to a consciousness 
of talent, it is too rash and ungovernable to use its disco- 
very to the best advantage. It no sooner discovers the 
spring of mind within, than it at once bares it to the broad || 
eye of day; and you must stop, and, prostrating yourself, 
like a thankful pilgrim at some sacred fountain, drink with 
reverence of its new waters, and bless it with a fervent 
benison, or you are no true worshipper of the muses. The 
young man of genius no sooner finds that he has feet for| 
the difficult race of fame, than he commences running; and |! 
that so fast, that, before half the course is strained over, \ 
his powers, too fiercely tried, or too little encouraged to the 
trial, fail him as suddenly as he found them: he halts in 
his headlong speed, and the race is lost from his eagerness 
to win it. Then come present disappointment, backward- 
looking regret, hope that looks not forward, and pining 
despondency, regardless and reckless self-abandonment, 
and, finally, helpless despair. 

The first fault of a young author’s life is the key to the | 














[Jrest of it; and usually opens the wicket-door to a long and 


to the beautiful imaginations of the muse. 
| therefore, looks coldly on him, and he, in turn, looks coldly 


| made him independent breaks; and now he looks round 


| the room, I observed a semi-genteel figure sliding towards 


winding walk through that maze of error which too cer- 
tainly leads, in the end, to the desolate bower of disap- 
pointment. Inexperience, in him, is so far a fault, that it 
is the parent of a large family of young errors. Ignorant 
of the world, he presumes to teach it, when he should sit 
as a scholar in its wisdom-giving school: but he is too erra- 
tic; he forsakes the lyceums of learning like a truant, and 
will have no place but the fields for his study—no book but 
the book of nature to pore upon. He is, perhaps, diligent, 
and acquires something for himself; and he teaches what 
he learns as fast as he learns it, instead of nourishing and 
storing it like ‘‘aseed which, after many days, should 
bring forth” the fruit of knowledge “a hundred fold ;” re- 
minding us of those shallow artificial basins we sometimes 
meet with in palace-gardens, which pour out as fast as they 
receive waters not their own, and are full to-day and empty 
to-morrow—instead of resembling a natural spring, and 
being an inexhaustible well-head of waters of a constant 
flow and fulness. Or if he is not so daringly ignorant as 
to aim at teaching mankind, but only at amusing them, and 
tunes a romantic harp to tales of love and chivalry, or 
touches the lyre to tragic story, or indulges only in the ca- 
pricious flights of wild imagination—the world has tov 
many stunning realities, too much of natural horror, and 
too much of unnatural hatred, of brother-nation against 
brother-nation, of child-land against father-land, to listen 
The world, 





on the world; this is the first chill bis ardent nature re- 
ceives. He has expected great deference, honour, and 
public applause; and only two or three followers of his 
own burl up their caps in the corner of the hall. He has 
thought that genius and success are one; he has genius 
still; but where is success? He at last learns that great 
talents may be obscured under unfavourable clouds; that) 
may be born too early or too late for the age. 
His shining talents are, therefore, to him, like gold to one 
who perishes of drought in a desert. The spirit which 





for that success at the hand of one, which he has failed in 
obtaining from the hands of many: he seeks a patron, 
finds one, and proudly bends his head, to be crowned, as 
he imagines, with the laurels of patronage, but he finds, in 
the end, that he has been crowned with thorns. 

But I cannot better illustrate the progress of an unfor- 
tunate man of genius, and finish the picture I have half! 
drawn, than by presenting the sketch of a young author's 
life, from his May of hope to his December of despair; and | 
this I shall presently give in the words of the unfortunate 
hero himself. 

It is the privilege of a few, that though they play no part 
on the great stage of life, yet they are sometimes admitted 
behind the scenes, and behold its deceptions, its puppets, 
its paint and patchwork. Having had this privilege, I have 
not failed to snatch the opportunity of seeing men as they 
are, and not as they seem to be. Indeed, he who wishes 
to see the world as it is, should not look at it through the 
eyes of others, but through that medium which nature and] 
reason have given to all men, if they will distinguish for 
themselves, and not trust implicitly to guides who wilfully 
and perversely blind themselves to the beauty of the world, 
and to the single worth and entire value of its many-peo- 
pled and many-passioned cities and citizens. 

I was sitting, as is my custom after dinner, in the Chap- 
ter coffee-house, and was employed, at that moment, in 
musing on the misfortunes incidental to genius—a subject 
to which 1 had been led, from falling in with the “Life of 
Dermody” during the morning—when, on looking across 


the box in which I was sitting, who, after inquiring for let- 
ters, and finding there were none, shrugged up his shoul- 
ders with evident disappointment ; and then, bowing to me 
with something like condescension, seated himself on the 
opposite side of my table. His manner and features struck 
meatthe first glance, as those which had somewhere known 
in years gone by, but which time had half obliterated. His 
head being uncovered, his forchead showed high and ex- 
pansive; it was bald, and furrowed with strong lines of 
care and deeply-engraven sorrows, His face had the look 
of much thought, mixed with a mild melancholy ; his cyes 
were half-sparkling, half-dimmed, as they had wept out 
their brightness in tears; and his whole appearance that 
of a young man made early old by disappointment and de- 








spondency. Not to keep my attentive readers on the step 
of my story, when they should stand in the hall—after some 
progressive conversation on the subjects of the day, which 
led, in the end, to many remarks, from both sides, on things 
not made for the day, but “for all time”’—the immortal men. 
and books of the “‘o'er-passed age” —a few short sentences 
of explanation discovered to me, under the disguise of a 
literary name, and the mutilating alterations of time and 
misfortune, my old warm-headed and warm-hearted school- 
fellow, Jack Everard! 

It is not the worst moment of our lives when two school- 
boy friends—grown older by the loss of the gentle and hap- 
py years of life, and colder by the loss of hair-brained 
haste and intemperate ardency—meet again, after long 
years of separation, no longer boys, but men: it is then 
that we most feel that we have been young, “but now arc 
old ;”’ though we have, perhaps, husbanded enough warmth 
of heart in this wintry world to be glad and young again 
at our meeting, if we feel sad and old when it is over. In 
a moment we had both started up, and catching each other's 
hands, need I say that tears started in both our eyes? A 
motley host of mine came rushing down my cheeks, some 
of them running for joy, others for pity of my friend’s con- 
dition; others for old schoolboy-recollections, which now 
started up like dreamers that had been long asleep; and 
others for friendly and mingled feelings that cannot be 
classed or separated one from another : whilst his ran over 
for the change he felt he had undergone, from hopeful 
youth to hopeless manhood, as well as for the recollection 
of the friendship he had forgotten, but which he saw was 
as young as ever. 

Everard was as much astonished to see me as I him. Time 
had altered both of us, but how had the world altered him ! 
He was the hope and pride of our school—the delight of 
all when present, and the sole topic of praise when absent; 
open-hearted to a fault—open-handed to poverty—kind to 
the unkind—piteous to those who deserved pity—loving all 
men as they were his brothers, and beloved by all as they 
were brothers to him. I knew not, at the moment of our 
meeting, whether he was altered in all of these things ; but 
when I looked at him, I could see that time and change 
had robbed him of some of them. I was anxious to know 
his history; and again grasping his hand, with our old 
schoolboy-warmth, 

“Frank,” said he, “ you are the same hearted fellow as 
ever; but I have neither heart nor spirits now to tell you 
the perils of the road through which I have passed. I would 
rather forget them, and think them well endured, that I 
have overtaken an old fellow-traveller, who has luckily es- 
caped them, and has gone on with a light heart, which 
makes the heels light to outrun many accidents that dog 
the heavy-hearted and heavy-heeled pilgrims; I am as glad 
to meet thee as I should be to meet my happy boyhood 
again, if I could again be a happy boy, and forget that I 
have been an unhappy man.” 

“Everard,” I rejoined, ‘‘ when I look at you, I fear that 
you have indeed known many vicissitudes since last we 
met ?”” 

I saw at a glance that I had unconsciously touched the 
tenderest string of the haman heart—that which vibrates 
to its own sorrows. His countenance changed, and his eyes 
dropped with downcast earnestness on the vessel he held 
in his hand, It was plain that I had given a turn to his 
thoughts, which pained him ; and I felt somewhat of regret, 
as | beheld the waters of a wounded heart running over at 
his eyes, which he endeavoured, but in vain, to conceal. 
His hand trembled as he grasped the cup ; he lifted it to his 
quivering lips, but drank not, and returned it to the table ; 
again he raised it, but his band still trembled, and he 
laid it down. . 1 sat in silence. Words cannot console the 
heart in moments of agony like these: you might as well 
hope to silence the stir of troubled waters by plunging peb- 
bles into them: the heart must administer its own cure, or 
die of its own disease. At length, after a painful abstrac- 
tion of some minutes, casting his eyes on me, and then 
glancing them another way, as if conscious that he had let 
me too far into his feelings, I ventured again to address him. 

“A man need not blush for any tears but those wrung 
from hearts he has wounded.” 

“ Perhaps not,” was his reply, as he wiped away those 
he would no longer strive to conceal. 

“Nature, our bountiful mother, did not drop into our 
hearts those precious waters, drained from her own breast 
—to be kept there like a little spring of freshness, to assuage 
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the fever and thirst of the brain—that we should deny its 
waters of relief to ourselves or to others, and shut it from 
them like a sealed well. Though I should think the man 
weak who went whimpering about like a schoolboy, I 
should count that man wicked who had tears for no sorrow. 
He who can weep his own griefs, can—or I know not the 
human heart—feel for those of others.” 

“ Not always,” he replied ; “you forget the selfish.” 

“ Let us hope that these are few; and let them keep their 
tears as misers do their gold, to deny them, in the end, to 
themselves, and to stagnate in their heart, till what was 
designed by nature to refresh them, shall prove the source 
of poison and pestilence! But come—I'll hear thy story, 
Jack ; or U shall imagine it worse than it is; and you shall 
behold me weeping woes which are but the tricks of a strong 
or a weak imagination. Here is the Burgundy, mine ho- 
nest Jack of the olden days of youth; drink till thy glass 
look pale at the pedestal; and tell us thy story as it were 
not thine; and yet, let it be thine, or no man’s. Drink, 
and let us forget the use of eyekerchiefs, and leave them 
to the waiter to wipe glasses instead of eyes!” 

Here he threw out one of his old laughing looks of plea- 
santry, which were wont to set the “ playground in aroar.” 
His reply will be found in the next number. 
pre 


VARIETIES. 





Acoustics.—A bell rung under water returns a tone as 
distinct as if rung in the air. 

Stop one ear with the finger, and press the other to one 
end of a long stick, or piece of deal wood, and if a watch 
be held at the other end of the wood, the ticking will be 
heard, be the wood or stick ever so long. 

Tie a poker on to the middle of a strip of flannel, two or 
three feet long, and press with the thumbs or fingers the 
ends of the flannel into your ears, while you swing the poker 
against an iron fender, and you will hear a sound like that 
of a very heavy church bell. These experiments prove 
that water, wood, and flannel, are good conductors of sound; 
for the sound from the bell, the watch, and the fender, pass 
through the water, and along the deal and flannel to the 
ear. It must be observed, that a body, while in the act of 
sounding, is in a state of vibration, which it communicates 
to the surrounding air ; the undulations of the air affect the 
ear, and excite in us the sense of sound. Sounds, of all 
kinds, it is ascertained, travel at the rate of thirteen miles 
in a minute ; the softest whisper travels as fast as the most 
tremendous thunder. The knowledge of this fact has been 
applied to the measurement of distances. 

Suppose a ship in distress fire a gun, the light of which 
is seen on shore, or by another vessel, twenty seconds be- 
fore the report is heard, it is known to be at the distance of| 
twenty times eleven hundred and forty-two feet, or little 
more than four miles and a half, 

Again, if I see a vivid flash of lightning, and in two se- 
conds hear a tremendous clap of thunder, I know that the 
thunder cloud is not more than seven hundred and sixty 
yards from the place where I am, and should instantly re- 
tire from an exposed situation. 

The pulse of a healthy person beats about seventy-six | 
times in a minute; if, therefore, between a flash of light- 
ning and the thunder, I can feel one, two, three, four, &c. 
beats of my pulse, I know that the cloud is nine hundred, 
one thousand eight hundred, two thousand seven hundred, 
&c. feet from me. 

Sound, like light, after it has been reflected from several 
places, may be collected into one point as a focus, where it 
will be more audible than in any other part. On this princi- 
ple, whispering galleries are constructed. 

Speaking trumpets, and those intended to assist the hear- 
ing of deaf persons, depend on the reflection of sound from 
the sides of the trumpet, and also upon its being confined 
and prevented from spreading in every direction. A speak- | 
ing trumpet, to have its full effect, must be directed in a 
line towards the hearer. The report of a gun is much 
louder, when towards a person, than one placed in a con- 
trary direction. 

An echo is the reflection of sound striking against a sur- 
face adapted to the purpose, as the side of a hill, house, | 
wall, &e, 

Louistana.—A tar, who had been boasting of the nume- 
rous foreign places he had seen, was asked if ever he had | 
seen Louisiana. ‘ No,” says Jack; “what country does 








she live in?” 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ANSWER TO KELVIN GROVE. 
Oh! Ul hie to Kelvin grove, 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 
Through its fairy walks I'll rove, 
. Bonnie laddie, oh! 
When the blooming mountain-rose 
Around its fragrance throws— 
Where the honey-suckle grows, 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 
And when the hour shall come, 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 
That tears thee from thy home, 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 
From thy happy native vale, 
On the stormy seas to sail— 
Blessed be thy parting gale !— 
Bonnie laddie, oh! ‘ 
And if, on foreign shore, 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 
Thou fall’st 'midst din of war, 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 
Let mem’ry's cheering power, 
Like a fondly-cherished flower, 
Bring peace in that lone hour, 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 

Curious prtition.—The following is a true copy of an 
original petition, supposed to have been written sixty years 
since, by a Mr. James Mason: 

“Po the honourable the commissioners of excise—The 
humble petition of Barney O’Blaney, Patrick O’Fagan, 
Carney O'Conner, and Teage O’Regan, to be appointed in- 
spectors, and surveyors, and overlookers, vulgarly called 
excisemen, for the county of Cork, its own self, in the king- 
dom of Ireland. 

“ And whereas we, the aforesaid petitioners, will, both by 
night and by day, and all night and all day, and we will 
come and go, and walk and ride, and take and bring, and 
send and fetch, and carry, and we will see all, and more 
than all, and every thing, and nothing at all, of all such 
goods and commodities as may be, and can be, and cannot 
be, liable to pay duty; and we, the aforesaid petitioners, 
will, at times, and at no times at all, and at time past, be 
present, and be absent, and be backward, and be forward, 
and behind, and before, and every where, and no where, 
and here and there, and no where at all; and we, the afore- 
said petitioners, will come, and inform, and give informa- | 
tion and notice, duly, truly, and honestly, and wisely, ac- 
cording to the matter as we know, and by the knowledge 
of ourselves, and for every one of us, and no one at ull; and 
we will not cheat the king any more than what is now law- 
fully practised. 

“And whereas we, the aforesaid petitioners, as we are 
gentlemen of reputation, and we are protestants, and we 
love the king, and we will value him, and we will fight for 
him, and run for him, and from him, and after him, and 
behind him, and before him, and one side of him, and the| 
other side of him, to save him, or any of his acquaintances 
or relations, as fast, and much faster, than lies in our 
power, and dead and alive, as long as we live, and longer 
too. Witness our several and separate hands in conjunc- 
tion, one after another, all together, one and all three of us, 
both together. Barney O’Blaney, Patrick O’Fegan, Car- 
ney O'Conner, Teage O'Regan, of Charley Mont.” 

Borns.—There are but few of the “ills which flesh is 
heir to,” which are more common than burns and scalds; 
nor is there any one for the cure of which there has been a 
greater variety of prescriptions. Almost every good wo-| 
man has her favourite application—it is the best thing in| 
the world. Nor is the case much different with physicians 
and surgeons. Every one presumes he knows perfectly 
well what is the best method of treating a burn, though, 
scarcely two treat them alike. And though death is not 
most commonly the consequence of burns and scalds, yet 
even that is not a rare occurrence. And where the case is 
by no means dangerous, it is commonly attended with much} 
misery. All this shows very plainly, that, with all our 
knowledge on this subject, we have need to know some- 
thing more. And the subject of these remarks is to intro- 
duce to the notice of our readers an application which, till 
lately, was new to us, and is so, we presume, tomany. It 
is no other than common wheat flour. No other applica- 
tion is to be made in any ordinary case. As soon as pos- 
sible after the accident, the part is to be covered with four, 
shaken upon it with a flour-drudger, or sifted upon it 
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through a common sieve, It is said that it gives speedy 


relief. The operation of dusting over the part is to be re- 
peated from time to time, as the smarting returns. The 
credit of proposing this remedy to the public, is due to Dr. 
Michael Ward, of Manchester, England. If it should be 
found equal to his recommendation, it will prevent mach 
misery, and even death; besides having the recommenda- 
tion of being always at hand, readily applied by any per- 
son, cheap enough, and perfectly cleanly. 

Tax cUNniIno copsier.—Some time ago, the husband of 
an old lady, living in Buckinghamshire, died without making 
his will, for the want of which necessary precaution his es- 
tate would have passed away from his widow, bad she not 
resorted to the following expedient to avert the loss of the 
property. She concealed the death of her husband, and 
prevailed on an old cobbler, her neighbour, who was, in 
person, somewhat like the deceased, to go to bed at ber 
house, and personate him, in which character it was agreed 
that he shoald dictate a will, leaving the widow the estate 
in question. An attorney was sent for to draw up the 
writings. The widow, who, on, his arrival, appeared in 
great affliction at her good man’s danger, began to ask 
questions of her pretended husband, calculated to elicit the 
answers she expected and desired. The cobbler, groaning 
aloud, and looking as much like a person going to give up 
the ghost as possible, feebly answered, ‘‘I intend to leave 
you half of my estates, and I think the poor old shoemaker, 
who lives opposite, is deserving the other half, for he has 
always been a good neighbour.” The widow was thunder- 
struck at receiving a reply so different from that which she 
expected, but dared not negative the cobbler’s till, for fear 
of losing the whole of the property ; while the old rogue in 
bed—who was himself the poor old shoemaker living oppo- 
site—laughed in his sleeve, and divided with her the fruits 
of a project which the widow had intended for her sole 
benefit. 

Evennxss oF TEMPER.—Madame Necker relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote of M. Aburet, a philosopher of Geneva. 
It was said of him, that he had never been out of temper. 
Some persons, by means of his female servant, were deter- 
mined to put him to this proof. The woman in question 
stated, that she had been his servant for thirty years; and 
she protested that, during that time, she had never seen 
him in a passion, They promised her a sum of money, if 
she would endeavour to make him angry. She consented; 
and knowing that he was particularly fond of having his 
bed well made, she, on the day appointed, neglected to 
make it. M. Aburet observed it, and, the next morning, 
made the observation to her. She answered, that she had 
forgotten it; she said nothing more, but, on the same even- 
ing, she again neglected to make the bed. The same obser- 
vation was made on the morrow, by the philosopher ; and 
she again made some excuse, in a cooler manner than be- 
fore. On the third day, he said to her, “‘ You have not yet 
made my bed; you have, apparently, come to some resolu- 
tion on the subject, as you, probably, found that it fatigued 
you. But, after all, it is of no consequence, as I begin to 
accustom myself to it as it is. She threw herself at his 
feet, and avowed all to him. 

Spoon FOR ADMINISTERING MEDICINE.—A very neat and 


| ingenious spoon for administering medicine to children, 


without their tasting it, and for other medical purposes, 
has been invented by Gibson, of Bishopsgate. The society 
of arts have awarded their Isis medal for this useful and ne- 





||cessary instrument, and it is now universally used, as it 


deserves to be, in the hospitals, and by the faculty in pri- 
vate practice. 

Merapraysics.—A Scotch blacksmith being asked the 
meaning of metaphysics, explained it as follows:—‘* When 
a party that listens disna ken what the party who speaks 
means, and the party who speaks disna ken what he means 
himself—that is metaphysics.” 

A WILLOW wHisTLE.—Did you ever play on willow whis+ 
tles? This question recalls to my mind the happy days of my 
childhood; and my eye-lids fee! damp, as I reflect that they 
are gone, never to return. The first impressions which I 
can recollect were those of green fields, and sunny banks, 
and humming bees, and butterflies, and singing birds, and 
battle-door and shuttle-cock. Oh! enviable ignorance! 
What could possibly be meant by the expression, “ know- 
ledge of the world?” a sentence which I have heard en all 
sides of me; and then people looked grave, and shook their 
heads. To me it was all incomprehensible, but certainly it 
roust have been something that wasnot very good. But what 
mattered it to me what it was? I had nothing to do with it. I 
only knew that the sun shone, and the birds sung, and the 
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rook sung, and the cricket sung, and all was cheerful in- 
pocence, whether land my playmates toppled amidst the 
fragrant new mown hay of suinmer, or feasted under the 


Joaded trees of autumn. Aud all was cheerful innocence, 
too, in winter, when we thumped our noses in blind-man's 
buf, or burat our Gogers and throats with eating blasing 
raisins in the ancient aod honourable game of snap-dragon. 
And when the moon majestically arose, 
Like one who had been led astray 
Through the heaven's wide pathless way ; 
And off, as if her head she bow'd, 
Stooping ‘neath a fleecy cloud.” 
The following simple, joyous carol, proceeding from my 
playmate serenaders, thrilled music through wy heart: 
“Oh! Anny Fanny, come away, 
The moon now shines as bright as day; 
Come witha whoop, come with a call, 
Come with a good will, or not come at all.” 

Joyous were our sports, as those of fairies glancing 
through the moanbeams ; sound was our sleep, and joyous 
our awakening ; for the 

“ Robin red-breast came in spite of sorrow, 
“ And at my chamber bade good-morrow ; 
“Through the woodbine and the vine, 

“ And the twisted eglantine.” 

Thad then no compositions to write, no algebra to per- 
plex my brains. No—T{ luxuriantly smelt the sweet violet 
and modest hawthorn. I listened to the lark soaring be- 
yond the fleecy cloud—watched the sporting of the lambe, 
and sported with them—and was happy on thet day, and 
thought thet every day throughout my whole existence 
would be the same. 

“Happy as a queen,” is an expression of bigh import. 
Nis conceived to express the acme of human bliss, and to 
contain a truism which admits of no dispute. 

\t may be so. But f believe that 1 was much happier 
than any queen ever was. Queens may have crowns, 
Jewels, and all the paraphernalia of royal state: well, and 
shed i. | made myself a coronet of rushes, with which I 
sarmounted my head. Pendants for my ears were formed 
of rich cowalips and daisies. My necklace and bracelets 
were composed of the deep blue violet, yellow butter-cups, 
and sprightly hawthorn. But, above all, | made myself a 
willow whistle! There was a delight which no princess 
ever felt! And there J used to sit upon a violet-bank, be- 
tide a murmuring brook, and foot upon my willow whistle 
the livelong day. But soon, alas! school-days commenced, 
and the garden of Eden faded gradually away, 1 had now 
many a task to perform; I heard much said about duty ; 
and “knowledge of the world” was always ringing in 
my ears and teasing me. 1 now, to my sostow, begin to 
Gnd out what it all means—but, 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, 
“Tis folly to be wise.” 

And should fortune shower upon me abundance of riches 
and honours, I shall ever look back to that innocently gay 
dawning of life, when, crowned with my coronet of rushes, 
Tsat upon that sweet-smelling violet bank, tooting on my 
willow whistle the live-long day. 
rr nnemenenenmeemen 
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Literary Remains of Henry Neale.—Heory Neele, the 
3on of an engraver in the Strand, was born in the year 
1798. He was placed at an academy in Kentish Town, where 
be neglected his classical studies, but became master of the 
French, German and Italian languages. He was fond of 
Poetry, and cultivated the belles lettres with great zeal and 
Peneverance. On leaving school, he attached himself to 
the profession of the law, was admitted to practice, and en- 
tered as w solicitor. When only eighteen years old, he 
pablished his first work, which consisted of a volume of 
Poems, and of which a second edition, with some additions, 
Was issued in 1820, In 1823 he completed another volume 
© poems, and these he dedicated to Joanna Baillie. During 
this period, he laboured in the literary vineyard with con- 
Kderable success, furnishing frequent contributions to the 
Moothly Magasine, and other jouroals. In 1827, he deli- 
vered his lectures on English poetry. In the same year, 
he wrote his Romance of History, and finished it in six 
Mouths. It passed forthwith to a second edition. He also 
tdited a few numbers of Shakspeare’s plays; but, shaytly 








himself in a fit of insanity. Since his demise, a duodecimo 
volume, containing five hundred and fifty pages, has ap- 
peared under the name which heads this article. Its con- 
tents are the lectures referred to above, some original tales, 
and poems. Of these the following is a favourable specimen: 


SUCH THINGS WERE. 


“I cannot bat remember such things were, 
“ And were most precious to me.” 


Such things were! such things were! 

False but precious, brief but fair. 

The eagle with the bat may wed, 

The hare may like the tortoise tread, 

The finny tribe may cleave the air, 

Ere I forget that such things were. 

Cen I forget my native glen, 

Far from the sordid haunts of men? 

The willow tree-before the door, 

The flower-crown'd porch, the humble floor? 

Pomp came not nigh; but peace dwelt there. 

Can I forget that such things were? 

Can I forget that fair wan face, 

Smiling with such a mournfu) grace? 

That hand whose thrilling touch met mine? 

Those eyes that did too brightly shine? 

And that low grave, so sad and fair— 

Cen 1 forget that such things were? 

I would not change these tears, these sighs, 

For all earth’s proudest luxuries; 

I would not with my sorrow part 

For a more light but colder heart, 

Nor barter for pomp’s costliest fare, 

The memory that such things were. 
The Messrs. Harpers have this work in press, and will 
give it to the public in the course of a few days. 


Fourth Avenue.—We perceive that the common council 
are about to adopt measures preparatory to the opening of 
the Fourth Avenue, As the pian is one that greutly con- 
cerns the interests and character of the whole city, deriving 
increased importance from some striking peculiarities con- 
nected with it, it is humbly conceived that a few remarks, io 
addition to those heretofore made, will not be deemed un- 
necessary. Every disinterested person whom we have 
heard speak on the subject—and many of them are gentle- 
men of the first respectability for property and standing— 
has invariably expressed the highest commendation of the 
project of connecting Broadway with the Fourth Avenue. 
Any one who will examine the map of the city, and the 
ground which forms the connecting link in the contemplated 
improvement, must be forcibly struck with the immensely 
important consequences which hang upon it. We beg it 
may not be overlooked—and this is one of those conse- 
quences—that the wretched construction of many parts of 
the city shows the impossibility of ever opening any other 
uniform channel of communication between the Battery and 
Haerlem river, that would unite convenience with elegance. 
Let us for a moment contempiate this grand avenue of not 
less than eight miles in length, running in almost a straight 
line, in a very central, and by far the most desirable posi- 
tion, and over much of the best ground on the island, and 
we would appeal to the good sense and candour of every 
man in the commutity to say, if it would not open a door 
to such a combination of riches, embellishments, and gran 

deur, as might hereafter challenge a comparison with, even 
if it did not far surpass, any other in the world. It ought 
not to be forgotten, that, when this subject is brought up 
for discussion in the common council, they are about to en- 
ter on the task of legislating, not for the present generation 
merely, not for the accommodation of a few men who may 
be governed by mercenary motives, and who disregard 
every public improvement that comes in collision with their 
private interests, but it is for posterity, for generations to 
come, for a population which is to cover the island, and 
whicb will probably number a million. This is the light in 
which, in our judgment, the public guardians are called on 
to view the subject; and a very little reflection, we should 
suppose, would be sufficient to convince any man that it is 
the correct one. The character and pride of the city ; its 
future welfare, magnificence, and glory; the reputation of 
those to whom is intrusted the management of its affairs, 
and the fame that is inseparable from a policy founded in 
wisdom and foresight, all unite to enforce the propriety of 
the course here recommended. This, too, is the “ golden 
moment of opportunity,’ which, if suffered to pass unheed- 
ed, the advantages can never be recovered. The property 


‘Rerward, discontinued them. On the seventh of February, || can now be obtained for comparatively asmall sum ; whereas, 








1928, he was found dead in his chamber, having destroyed 





if put off to a future day, and the present disgusting defor- 





mity confirmed, the obstacles to be overcome would be so 
multiplied, and the expense attending their removal so se- 
tious in amount, as utterly to forbid all hope of its accom- 
plishment. 

We are not anaware that the policy we are defending 
would beget a conflict between the public good—which, by- 
the-by, ought always to be a paramount consideration—and 
the private concerns of individuals. This, however, isa dif- 
ficulty by no means immoveable. If the rights of citizens 
are infringed by it, the course to be pursued is a very plain 
one. The osdinary principles of justice require that such 
citizens should be honestly end fairly reimbursed for any 
loss or injury they may sustain. When this is done, they 
have no right to complain; and if they do, their complaints 
are not entitled to respect or consideration. 

Our article shall be closed by respectfully suggesting to 
the common council, that we think they should not be un- 
mindful of the many glaring and odious defects in the old 
settled parts of the city, notwithstanding the numerous va- 
luable improvements recently made, and the consequent 
grievous burdens which bave been brought upon the pre- 
sent generation by means of the cupidity, ignorance and 
folly of those who are no longer remembered. We trust 
the independence and rectitude which we believe to be pro- 
minent features in the character of our present corpora- 
tion, will be sufficient to check the foul spirit of avarice, 
should it dare to show itself before them; and thet they 
will not yield their assent to any proposition, however plau- 
sible, that does not rest on the solid foundations of public 
honour and public good. " 


Rosalie.—Rosalie's letter has been received, and it will 
give us great pleasure to comply with her request, made in 
terms 80 polite and impressive. Independently of the 
sweet recompense which her imagined smiles of approbation 
will bestow on us, we shall feel proud to minister to the 
recollections of the happy past, on which our unknown, but 
intelligeut correspondent, 20 feelingly and eloquently des- 
cants, and to which we all must recur in our better hours, 
snatched from worldly pursuits and selfish cares. We entire- 
ly sympathize with the pure and unsophisticated taste of 
Rosalie, and delightedly dwell on ‘those sweet airs, com- 
posed in lang syne, previous to the introduction and use of 
so many crotchels and quavers.” 


New-York City Dispensary.—Want of room compels us 
to omit the extracts we had intended to make from the re- 
port of this institution. Jn our next, we shall present them ; 
and, in the mean time, we beg leave to direct, once more, 
the attention of the humane and benevolent reader to its 
powerful and fong-neglected claims on the public bounty. 
“He that Jendeth to the poor, the Lord shall repay.” 








Bachelors' Fancy Ball.—The decorations of the ball- 
room in the city-hotel were, on the present occasion, un- 
surpassed in elegance and splendour. The arrangements, 
the ornaments, inscriptions, &c. were designed and exe- 
cuted by the Messrs. Phyfe, upholsterers in Maiden-lane, 
with the aid of Mr. Snooks, the carpenter. The ball went 
off in the most brilliant style, and “‘ the execution done” on 
the single gentlemen was never before equalled, 





My Aunt Margaret's Mirror.—No longer to break upon 
the interest which this story has excited in the minds of 
many of our readers, we have concluded to devote an unu- 
sual portion of this week’s impression to its conclusion. 
This will, we trust, be a sufficient apology for the absence 
of the usual variety. 





Afara.—Macdonald Clarke has published a poem under 
this title. The Courier says it is worth reading, It can be 
had at Carvill’s. 


eee 
MARRIED, 


On the 4th of December, 1828, Captain Jo&n A. Pierce 
to Miss Emily Augusta, daughter of Stephen B. Munn 
esq. all of this city. : 

At Flushing, L. I.on the 14th ult, Mr. Daniel Hendrick- 
son to Miss Hannah Cortelyou. 

On the 26th ultimo. by the Rev. Doctor Dewitt, Mr. B, 
W. Osborn to Miss Letitin Osborn King, daughter of the 
late William King, jun. all of this city. 

At Cherry Grove, near Rahway, N. J. on the 28th ult 
by the Rev. Mr. Chester, Mr. Matthias M. Brown, of this 
city, to Miss Ann Maria Shotwell, of the former place, 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Anths Uduwund 





H. Deveraux, to Miss Sarah Ann, «i aig, 
son Cox, jun. all of this city. 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THB PIANO FORTE, BY B. 8. BARCLAY. 


KATH KEARNEY. 


HUMOROUSLY, 













of From the glance of her eye, shun danger and fly; 
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on the banks Kil - Jar- ney: 





! Oh! did you not hear of Kate Kearney? She lives 








For fa- tal’s the glance of Kate Kear-ney. For her eye is 80 mo-dest- ly beam-ing, You'd ne’er think of mis-chief she’s dreaming ; 
- . 
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( “Yet, ob! I can tell how 


Who lives on the banks of Killarny ; Though she looks so bewitchingly simple, Must die by the breath of Kate Keamey. 


Oh! should you e’er meet this Kate Kearney, Lies hid in the smile of Kate Kearney. | And who dares inhale her sigh’s spicy gale, 
Beware of her smile, for many a wile Yet there’s mischief in every dimple ; Though she looks so bewitchingly simple, &c. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. } For ill befits the anguished heart ; Sleep not!—thine image wakes for aye, And love, the choicest gift we own, 
STANZAS. 3 The carol warbled blithe and gay ; 3 Within my watching breast: Comes smiling from above: 
e 2 And sadder notes but cause to start Sleep not !—from her soft sleep should fly, 'Tis given to youthful hearts alone 


To feel the force of love. 

Then, youth! thou art a dream of bliss, 
Too bright, too pure, to last; 

A trance, our gathering years dismiss; 
A vision, fading fast! 


WOMAN AND FAME. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


The tears I would not shed to-day: Who robs all bearts of rest. 

3 Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, 
And make this darkness gay 

$ Withlooks, whose brightness well mightmake 
Of darker nights a day. 


SONG. 
Air.—“ Dve been roaming.” 

Stately towers! blissful hours 

I have passed beneath your shade, 
When the flowers, in your bowers, 

Bloom'd as though they ne’er could fade. 
Mould’ring ruin ! time is strewing 

Mosses o'er thy gray-bleached head, 
By heaven, are after its own kind; While the patt’ring leaves are scatt’ring 
Like sky-reflections in a lake, Autumn’s trophies o’er the dead. 


Whose calm no winds occur to break, | Falling towers! vanished hours 
3 
a 
3 
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Tue bird that through the summer sky 
Now takes his careless flight, 

Is like to what my spirit was, 
Ere thou hadst met my sight: 

With brightness on his glittering wing, 
And gladness in his eye, 

He fearlessly pursues his way, 
And carols through the sky. 


3 
a 
i 
But when the fowler’s cruel sport ; 
Has marred his pleasant song, 
And, wounded sore, upon the earth z 
His limbs are stretched along, g 
He then shall look, as now I look, } 
Upon the distant sky, } 
And sadly think on moments past, } 
As [ do—with a sigh. 
And thine it is that I, bereft } 
Of all that makes life dear, % 
Must bear the deeply-rankling shaft, 3 
And shed the secret tear. } 
Thy words have been a blighting spell, She hath forgot the way to weep, 
Thy smile a curse to me } Her being is a joyous sleep; 
g 
g 
z 
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ELYSIUM. 
BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 


She dwelleth in elysium ; there, 

Like echo, floating in the air; 
Feeding on light as feed the flowers, 
She fleets away uncounted hours, 
Where halcyon peace, among the blest, 
Sits brooding o’er her tranquil nest. 
She needs no impulse ; one she is 


Whom thought supplies with ample bliss: 
‘The fancies fashioned in her mind 


Thou hast a charmed cup, oh Fame! 
A draught that mantles high, 

And seems to lift this earthly frame 
Above immortality. 

Away ! to me—a woman—bdring 

Sweet waters from affection’s spring- 

Thou hast green laurel leaves that twine 
Into so proud a wreath; 

For that resplendent gift of thine, 
Heroes have smiled in death. 

Give me, from some kind hand, a flower. 

The record of one happy hour. 


Thou hast a voice whose thrilling toue 
Can bid each life-pulse beat, 

As when a trumpet’s note hath blown, 
Calling the brave to meet: 

But mine, let mine—a woman's breast— 

By words of home-born love be blessed. 


A hollow sound is in thy song, 
A mockery in thine eye, 
To the sick heart that doth but long 
For aid, for sympathy ; 
For kindly looks to cheer it on; 
For tender accents that are gone. 


Fame, Fame! thou canst not be the stay 
Unto the drooping reed, 
The cool fresh fountain, in the day 
Of the soul’s feverish need : 
Where must the lone one turn or fice? 
Not unto thee, oh !—not to thee. 
—— 


GEO. P. HORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 


O’er your bowers fate now lowers, 
Silence dwells your halls among. 


Lofty towers! kingly powers 

Met your buttressed walls within; 
Through your portals, proudest mortals 

Strode to join the battle’s din. 
Crumbled arches! ruin marches 

O’er your pride of carved stone; 
Your foundation, desolation 

Chooses for her silent throne. 


‘And she seems never to have sighed: 


And welcome now is any fate, The mere imagining of pain 
So ’tis not shared with thee. C.A.S. 3 Hath passed, and cannot come again. 


Se Except of pleasure most intense 

And constant, she hath Jost all sense; 
Her life is day without a night, 

An endless, innocent delight; 

No chance her happiness now mars, 
Howe’er fate twine her wreaths of stars. 


And palpable and pure the part 

Which pleasure playeth with her heart; 
For every joy that seeks the maid, 
Foregoes its common painful shade; 
Like shapes that issue from the grove 
Arcadian, dedicate to Jove, 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ON HEARING A LADY SING. 


No more—no more that plaintive strain ; 
"T'was sung to me in earlier days, 
By one who knew nor care nor pain, 
“Ere sorrow yet had marr’d my lays. 
Its tones, like wizard voices, call 
A form, a face that long has fled, 
And sadly do its accents fall, 
As breathings from the buried dead. 


Fallen towers! peaceful hours 
Still I spend your courts among; 
Rank weed-flowers choke your bowers; 
But each fragment has a topgue! 


YOUTH. 


Oh! youth, thou art a dream of bliss, 
Too bright, too pure, to last; 
Atrance, our gathering years dismiss ; 
A vision, fading fast! 
Yet still to thee will memory cling, 
In sad and after years; 
A thought of thee will often fling 
Its splendour o’er our tears. 


But let thy lyre—thy gentle lyre— 

Be tuned to themes of joy and glee; 
They may awake the wonted fire 

That slumbereth deeply now in me: 
They may the sad remembrance quell 

Of days that were too happy far, 
When pleasure deigned awhile to dwell 

Where nought butgloomand sadnessare, 


i 
But no. I pray thee cease thy song; } Night's beauty is the harmony 
The notes of mirth, or strains of wo, } Of blending shades and light; 
g 
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A SERENADE, 
BY THE SAME. 


Look out upon the stars, my love, 
And shane them with thine eyes, 

On which, than on the lights above, 
There hang more destinies, 
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Her memory is purified, Left ye old and found me young ; | 
2 

2 

3 
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: The Mirror is printed and published eve 

Hope, like a seraph clothed in light, } ty Saturday, for the proprietor, at No. 1 
Then revels unconfined ; William-street, between Beekman and Antt 

And glories break upon the sight; streets, by D, Fanshaw.—Terms, Four Dol 
And raptares fill the mind. .aars per annua, payadde in adeance. 


{ would not, if I might, prolong ; Then, lady, up—look out, and be 
Both—both alike—too painful grow. A sister to the night! 
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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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POPULAR TALES. 











TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE N. ¥. MIRROR. 
BENNO AND CLOTILDE. 


“Dzas mother,” said the beautiful Clotilde, * will 
you give me an hour’s leave of absence? I wish to 
collect, in the neighbouring wood, some wild flowers, 
which are now in full season.” 

“With all my heart,” replied Lady Bentheim; 
“but let me entreat you not to wander far, and to 
return home befdre the sun sets.” 

Clotilde promised to do so, put on her straw bon- 
net, and, with a neat little basket on her arm, she 
skipped so lightly over the meadow, that her small 
foot scarcely left an impression any where. 

Lady B. stood at the window, and followed Clotilde 
with her eyes, and continued musing in the same po- 
sition long after her daughter was out of sight. She 
was at length aroused from her reverie by the entrance 
ofa servant, who announced the squire. 

“This gentleman, although be had not resided 
long in that neighbourhood, was much attached to 
this family. Lady B. bade him welcome, and, after 
he was seated, ordered some fruit and wine for his 
refreshment. Their conversation almost impercepti- 
bly turned to some of the important events of Lady 
BV's life. 

_ “Thad passed the three happiest years of my ex- 
istence,” said Lady Bentheim, ‘* by the side of the 
husband of my choice and of my heart; when, about 
Gfteen years ago, he was torn from me at the call of 
his councry. He fell on the field of battle, far beyond 
those blue mountains; and with him fell the husband 
of my only sister, who happened to be on a visit with 
me at the time the news was brought; and as they 
both died at the same hour, and on the same field, 
% both of us were apprised of our loss at the same 
Moment. My sister's health and nerves were not 
Mrong enough to bear up against her misfortunes; 
her health daily declined, and she expired shortly 
after, broken-hearted. On her death-bed she be- 
queathed her only son to my care, and I promised 
her to become to him a second mother. My affection 
for the boy could not have been stronger had he been 
my own child, and { often asked myself whether 1 
Was more attached to him than to Clotilde, without 
being able to decide the question. He lived with me 
Until he was eight years of age, and improved visibly, 
both in body and mind. He repaid my attachment 
ty filial affection; and the greater part of my time 
Was employed in superintending and instructing the 
‘wochildren. The boy’s name was Benno. One fine 
summer's evening I had taken a walk, and finding a 
cool shady place on the banks of the river, I seated 
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site bank; and that while she was trying to dissuade || which was not easily to be extinguished. On reach- 


Benno, the gentleman took him up in his arms and 
carried him to the boat, which instantly put off. I 
caused an immediate pursuit. I gave a very minute 
description of the boy, and offered a high reward for 
his restoration; but from that day to this have not 
been able to get the slightest trace of him. My grief 
was very great; and although many years have now 
elapsed, I cannot look without emotion on the por- 
trait which you see hanging against the wall. At this 
moment my anxiety is renewed. My only daughter 
obtained from me a short leave of absence to collect 
some wild flowers, and, strange to say, I have a pre- 
sentiment, that I have Jost her too, and in a similar 
way.” 

During this conversation, the sun had fairly set, and 
an almost impenetrable mist covered the country. 
Several messengers were immediately sent in pursuit 
of the young lady, but came back without finding 
her. When the last of them returned, without bring- 
ing any tidings, Lady B. became seriously alarmed, 
although she had too much good sense and self-com- 
mand to express her feelings by useless lamentations. 
A new search was to be made, and the squire volun- 
teered his services to head a party, and directed that 
each servant should carry a flambeau, which would 
be seen at a great distance. 

Clotilde, after leaving the chateau, had gone into 
the woods without meeting with any success; but 
coming to a brook, she observed that, on the other 
side, the fields were covered with flowers. After 
walking for some distance along the banks of the 
stream, she found a plank had been thrown across the 
water, to serve as a bridge; but she had already given|' 
up the intention of trying its strength, when she ob- l 
served a trogp of hussars advancing on the road, and 
directly toward her; she therefore resolved to cross 
the brook at all risks; but while endeavouring to do so, |! 
she Jost her balance and fell into the brook, which, 
though narrow, was deep, and the current rapid. The 
troop was led by a young officer, who, noticing the 
accident, instantly gallopped forward, dismounted, 
and plunged after the young lady. Without much 
difficulty he succeeded in snatching her from a wa- 
tery grave. What were his emotions when, in the 
apparent lifeless corpse, he discovered an angelic 
face and the figure of a sylph! He placed his hand 
upon her heart, and found it still beating; and, a few 
seconds afterward, had the satisfaction of hearing her 
breathe and seeing her open her dove-like eyes. 
Lieutenant R. though young, had been in several 
hot engagements; but never had he felt himself half 











myself, and took up a book to read while the children 


Were playing about. I was, however, suddenly alarm-§ 


ed by the cries of my daughter Clotilde, who cam 
Tunning toward me in great anxiety of mind. - 
‘looked up I noticed a skiff, which, rowed by 4 
men, was crossing the river with great capiditys 
tall athletic person sat in the skiff, holding: 
his arms. When Clotilde had reqgas : 
alittle, she told me, that a 
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ing the village, R. bad his quarters assigned him with 
a miller, who appeared in easy circumstances. The 
house was neatly furnished, and the inhabitants were 
kind and obliging. Clotilde could not have fallen 
into better hands. One of the miller’s daughters was 
about her size, and from her 2 neat change of ap- 
pare] was obtained. In the meantime, Lieutenant R. 
wrote a few lines to Lady B. and despatched the let- 
ter by one of his men. 

Clotilde retired very early to rest, attended hy 
the landlady and her daughter. In the night she 
became seriously indisposed. This circumstance was 
communicated to R. who begged leave to enter the 
room, in order to be at hand, should his assistance be 
required. Toward morning R. was sitting near the 
window, half dozing, when he heard Clotilde exclaim, 
in a feverish delirium, “ Benno, dear Benno, shall we 
never meet again?” These words stung him to the 
heart; but he instantly left the room, under the im- 
pression that Benno was his rival. 

When the squire and his party entered the wood, 
they were met by some young girls from the village, 
returning homeward. There were ten or twelve, 
whom Clotilde had singled out, on account of their 
superior intellect. She had formed a class of them, 
and instructed them in many sciences which are not 
commonly taught in country schouls. She had also, 
from time to time, distributed little prizes among 
them. On hearing that Clotilde was missing, they 
immediately joined in the search, and, accidentally, 
followed the course of the brook. They found Clo- 
tilde’s straw bonnet on the margin of the stream, drip- 
ping wet, and consequently concluded that she was 
drowned. With the bonnet in their hand, they re- 
turned to tell their sad story. They were, however, 
fortunately met by the clergyman of the village, who 
prevented their making too hasty a disclosure to Lady 
B. He persuaded the villagers to drag the brook with 
a net, in hopes of finding the body, while he went to 
the chateau to prepare Lady B. for the affecting news. 
He found Lady B. in great agony of mind. Neither 
the squire nor any of her servants had returned, no 
one caring to be the bearer of the affecting tidings 
they had gathered. Scarcely had the clergyman been 
seated, when the squire entered in great haste with 
the intelligence that Clotilde was safe. He was fol- 
lowed by a hussar, who, agreeably to orders, delivered 
into Lady B.'s hands a letter, and before she had time 
to make any acknowledgment, had returned to his 
horse and gallopped off. 

Attracted by the light of the flambeaus, the hussar 
had rode up to the squire and his party to inquire the 
road to the chateau Bentheim, and on the way in- 
formed them that his officer had saved the life of the 
young ledy. Thus the pleasing news had spread all 
over the village, even before Lady B. could hear of it. 

After reading the letter, Lady B. was silent for a 
few minutes, and then gave vent to her emotions ; 
after which she became apparently quite composed, 
and gave orders to get her travelling carriage in im- 
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mediate readiness. The general representation that 
it rained and stormed remained unheeded ; but she 
was prevailed upon to let the squire accompany her. 

It was morning when they arrived at the mill. 
Lady B. found her daughter in a comfortable apart- 
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ment, and already dressed. Clotilde introduced her 
mother to her kind hostess and daughter, and to 
Lieutenant R. who addressed her with those easy yet 
unassuming manners which are always the marks of 
a well bred gentleman; then turning to Clotilde, 
he said, 

“In your sleep you unconsciously betrayed your 
secret. You dreamed of Benno. He is your lover. 
I will restore him to you.” 

Clotilde smiled and answered, 

“Well, if people will talk in their sleep, they must 
take the consequences in their waking moments. I 
did dream of Benno. He is my brother, or rather 
my cousin; but since my fifth year I have not seen 
him.” 

R. left the room precipitately, and shortly after- 
ward returned with Benno, who, instantly recogni- 
sing the features of his adopted mother, flew into her 
arms. The eyes of Lady B. were riveted for some 
Minutes on Benno, who was now full grown, rather 
slender, but elegantly proportioned ; and his original 
features, though enlarged, had not altered materially. 
His manners were graceful, and the company re- 
garded him with pleasing admiration ; but his atten- 
tion seemed solely to be employed by Clotilde. Al-| 
though R. endeavoured to suppress all feelings of | 


jealousy, he did not quite succeed. When comparing jj 


himself with his friend, he thought him every way 
his superior, except in the sincerity of his attachment} 
for Clotilde, nor did he believe that her choice could| 
be for a moment doubtful. 

Breakfast was announced. Lady B. requested all 
who were present to be her guests. R. declined the 
invitation, alleging that his duty called him away ; but, 
when Benno assured the company that duty was not 
pressing, Clotilde took his arm, and told him she was 
anxious to learn by what chance Benno and himself 
had become acquainted. R. conducted the lady to 
her seat, and took his own. . 

For the first time in her life, Clotilde experienced 
much uneasiness; the meeting with her adopted bro- 
ther, her narrow escape on the preceding day, and 
her mother’s apparent happiness, filled her heart with 
cheerful gratitude. When, in the warmth of his re-| 
collection, Benno seized her hand, a slight blush suf- 
fused her cheek, and she scarcely ventured to lift her 
eyes, lest they should encounter those of R. Beano 
was in transport, and the most pleasing fancies pre- 
sented his future path strewed with ever-blooming 
flowers. Amid the general hilarity which prevailed, 
R. was gloomy and sad, and no one, except Clotilde, 
could guess at the cause. The electric spark of love 
had been kindled at one and the same moment in 
both their bosoms, and, although not the slightest ex- 
planation had taken place, yet, by a kind of sympathy, 
each seemed to understand what was passing in the 
other’s breast. When breakfast was finished, Benno 
was requested to relate the events of his life. 

“My father,” said he, “ was a man on whose edu- 
cation neither pains nor expense had been spared. 
He was graceful and elegant in his person, and pos- 
sessed all those accomplishments which are the orna- 
ments of life. He entered the army at an early age, 
and, during a campaign in Italy, became acquainted 
with a young widow of rank, fortune, and education. 
His bravery and kindness soon made a deep impres- 
sion upon her heart, and she loved him with a pas- 
sion as fervent as it was irresistible; but as he did 
not share her feelings, her attachment remained for a 
long time a secret to him. The campaign being 
ended, the regiment to which my father belonged was 
ordered home. Antonia—that was the lady’s name— 
knew no bounds to her grief, and my father suddenly 
became acquainted with her sentiments. Without 
kindling his love, they inspired him with feelings 
which evaporated with the illusion that gave them 


claim upon you. 


ther, in his native country, for whom his impassioned 
affection only ended with his life. Antonia, who was 
tich and handsome, had many suitable offers of mar- 
riage; but she declined them all. She was informed 
by her agents of my father’s union, which excited her 
jealousy and revenge; and at his death she deter- 
mined to possess herself of bis only son. My mother 
died shortly after my father. Under an assumed name, 
Antonia resided for months within the neighbourhood 
of my adopted mother’s dwelling, which she beset 
with spies for the purpose of carrying me off, should 
an opportunity offer. 

““ When | was captured, I was taken to Antonia’s 
carriage, which was waiting in the woods. Antonia 
received me with transport, and we drove off with 
speed. For several days and nights we continued 
our route without stopping longer than was neces- 
sary to change the horses and procure refreshment. 
I became sick and fatigued; but Antonia did every | 
thing in her power to assist me. ‘ Since your father 
;and mother are dead,’ said she, ‘ I have the nearest 
I will hereafter be your parent, 
and, at my death, I will bequeath you an independent 
fortune.’ We arrived at last among the fragrant] 
fields of Italy. All my wants and wishes were readily | 
gratified; and, as the impressions of childhood are 
not very Jastiug, I soon became reconciled to my | 
fate; although, when 1 heard my native language, it 
recalled to my imagination the scenes of my infancy, 
my adopted mother, and Clotilde, and painted them | 
all in such pleasing colours, that I became at times! 
quite melancholy. On those occasions, Antonia al- 
lowed me to write, and promised to forward my let- 
ters, which, however, she did not do. For a long’! 
| period she amused me with verbal accounts; and at: 
last insisted that my relatives had banished me en-, 
tirely from their memory. As they did not answer 








had masters in every useful science. One day An- 
tonia came to me in my private room, apparently 
much afilicted. She held letter in her hand, which | 
|she told me she had that moment received from Ger- 
many. It contained the sad tidings that Clotilde and | 
Lady Bentheim were no more. This was a sad blow 
to all my fond visions of future happiness, for I had; 
never abandoned the hope of once more seeing you 
all again. The snow-covered hills of my own coun- |, 





than the perpetual verdure of Italy, and, dreaming or 
waking, I was continually arranging plans to effect, 
my return. - | 

“Some years had now elapsed, and J arrived at: 
the age of manhood. Fired with young ambition, I; 
chose a military life. A German regiment was quar- | 
tered in the neighbourhood, and, having become mas- 


commandant, who procured me a commission. I en- 
tered the service, and was shortly afterward marched 
off with the corps. Antonia was deeply afflicted. 
Her health had been on the decline for several years; 
she was possessed with the thought that we should 
never meet again, and consequently, with tears in 
her eyes, bid me farewell for ever. I departed with 
a heavy heart; but the hope of again beholding my 
native land gradually wore away my grief, and the 
bustle and activity of my life gave me little time for! 
reflection. : 

‘« ] wrote frequently to Antonia, who regularly re- 
plied to my letters, until her declining health pre- 
cluded the possibility of her doing so. About a year| 
after our separation, I received a packet from her ex- | 
ecutors, informing me that Antonia was in her grave. 
All her landed estates she had bequeathed to her own 
relatives, and te me all her moveable property. The 
campaign was ended, and our regiment returned 
home. Lieutenant R. was one of my fellow-officers; 








birth: for, after a short separation, he married my mo- 





a similarity of sentiment soon attached us to each | 


my letters, I dropped the useless correspondence. 1: 


try appeared to my imagination far more interesting || 


ter of their language, I offered my services to the)! 


other. The many vicissitudes of my life, and the deaths 
of Antonia, left a vacancy in my heart, which I thought 
could never again be filled, and J gradually fell into 
a state of mind bordering on despair; if I have re- 
covered from it, 1 owe it to the philosophic reasoning, 
and to the cheerful equanimity of my friend, to whom 
lam still farther indebted for the discovery of my 
lost mother and Clotilde.” 

Benno had scarcely concluded his narrative, when 
Lady B.’s carriage drove up to the door. R. was 
thoughtful and sad, for the moment of separation had 
arrived. He took the hand of Clotilde, and, while 
leading her to the carriage, said, 

“© We part then, lady, and perhaps for ever."” 

“T trust not,” replied Clotilde with awinning glance 
of the eye, which spoke volumes to the heart of her 
admirer. R. once more seized her hand, and, pas- 
sionately kissing it, drew a ring from her finger. The 
company being seated, the carriage drove off. 

On their arrival home, Clotilde was immediately 
surrounded by the happy villagers, who pressed for- 
ward to express their respect and attachment. 

After dinner, a walk was proposed, and Clotilde 
accepted the arm of Benno with evident embarrass- 
ment. Every step they took recalled to his memory 


the most pleasing recollections of former times, He 


|now stood upon the very spot where, in early youth, 
he had been seized by the hirelings of Antonia. 

“ T remember,” said Benno, * the agony which 
'you expressed at our separation. Does the same 
_kind interest in my happiness still warm your bosom, 
| dear Clotilde ?” 

“ It does.” 

“ And may J indulge the delicious thoughts that 
you will return the affection which has been buried 
,in this bosom for vears?” 

* Benno, I owe you a frank explanation. Since 
yesterday, I could not give you an undivided heart. 
_ Accustomed from my infancy to regard you as a bro- 
ther, [ can feel no other sentiment for you now.” 

“ And is itso! My friend then has supplanted 
me?” 

‘“ He does not know my feelings. Will Benno 
‘abuse my confidence?” 

“Never; though my fondest hopes are destroyed, I 
will oppose no obstacle to your felicity ; but we must 
Separate this day, and for ever! 

When Lady B.and her daughter had departed from 
the mill, R. ordered his horse to be brought, and, 
. Without any attendance, he rode to the spot where he 
‘had first beheld the object of all his thoughts. He 
fastened the noble animal to a tree, and then threw 
, himself upon the grass. Here he remained for some 
jhours in deep and unquiet meditation. Clotilde’s 
ring, attached to a silk ribbon, hung from his neck, 
and every now and then he would gaze upon it, and 
| repeat the name of its lovely owner. The sun was 
setting. A noise was heard among the shrubbery. 
Benno stood before him. His appearance at that 
: moment caused R. unusual emotion, which, however, 
subsided the instant his friend informed him that he 
came to accompany him to his quarters. 

The two young soldiers are mounted, and prancing 
|gayly on the road together. Benno observes the ring 
\in the possession of R. Ona sudden he becomes re- 
served and thoughtful. They arrive at a hotel, and 
/supper is prepared. Neither feel inclincd to taste it. 
Benno first breaks the silence. ‘ 

“ My friend—for such I must still believe you—I 
have something on my mind, which gives me much 
uneasiness. I have noticed a ring suspended from 
;your neck, which, if] mistake not, was once the pro- 
| Perty of my foster-sister. Low came it in your pos- 
session 1” 

“ T drew it unintentionally from the fair hand of 
her whose life I saved. I mean to restore it to her, 
and then bid her and hope an eternal adieu.” 
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Benno’s features brightened at this unexpected dis- || Precisely the reeson why she afterwards took so much trou- 
closure. He arose, and seized the hand of R. with||ble about man who became dear enough to her to induce 


fervour. 

“I thank you, my friend, for your frankness. You 
have restored ny sinking faith in the existence of 
truth and sincerity. No longer Jook upon me asa 
rival, but as the brother of Clotilde, and one who 
holds no other share in her affections. She will re- 
pay the debt of gratitude she owes you with her heart 
and hand.” 

R. was in a transport of delight; for Benno told him 
all. The night stole away amidst cheerful congratu- 
lations and brilliant anticipations of the future. 

The next-morning the two friends departed for the 
chateau. They reached itunobserved. Benno, who 
knew the interior construction of the building, pro- 
ceeded directly to the private apartment of Lady B. 
He opened his business, and pleaded the cause of R. 
with all the eloquence of friendship. He was suc- 
cessful. 4 

R. took another direction. He followed the har- 
monious sounds of a guitar, and the silver tones of, 
the most entrancing voice he had ever heard. He 
traversed a suite of rooms, and passed rapidly to the 
saloon ; on entering which he found Clotilde alone. 
He advanced slowly toward her, and by way of ex- 
plaining the object of his visit, he held up the ring. 
As Clotilde arose to meet him, a deep blush covered 
her beautiful face. R. had now an opportunity of 
declaring his sentiments, and he did not let it pass 
unimproved. Her consent was gained, and the wed- 
ding day appointed. 

Their happiness was here interrupted by the infor- 
mation that Benno had gone from the chateau. He 
left the home of his mistress in great distress of mind. 
Tewashis duty to thinkof her no mare with the feelings 
he was wont to indulge. She was lost to him for ever. 

Clotilde had been married several years, when one 
day she was agreeably surprised by the unexpected 
arrival of Benno, who introduced, as his wife, a wo- 
man of surpassing loveliness in mind and person. It 
need scarcely be added, that the purest friendship 
and harmony existed ever afterward between the two 
families. 


——_—_—_—_— ee 





COURTSHIP OF A LITERARY LADY. 


It was in the year 1808 that the celebrated Madame de 
Stael saw, for the first time, M. Rocca, to whom she was 
subsequently married. M. Hottinger, a rich banker at 
Geneva, gave a splendid ball, to celebrate the marriage of 
afriend. Mi. Rocea, who had gone to Geneva—his native 
place—to tee his family, went to the ball in a hussar’s uni- 
form, “i was dancing with him,” says the authoress of the 
Memoirs of Josephine, “when Madame de Stael entered, 
followed, as usual, by a numerous train. She was richly, 
but not advantageously dressed. 

“'Ts that the woman so much talked of?” said M. Rocca to 
me; “she is very ugly, and I detest her anxiety for effect.” 

“She is so accustomed to homage,” said I, ‘that it does 
Sot prevent her from remaining kind and condescending.” 

“Oh! all that you can tell me,” said he, “sbout her 


her to change a name which she bad rendered so illustrious. 
At length he returned to Geneva, covered with wounds. 
His sufferings added to the interest which he excited; and 
he was happy enough to induce this extraordinary woman 
to accept the proofs which he gave of the passion he bad 
conceived for her, and finally to marry him. He could not 
patiently survive the loss of her, but died a few months af- 
terwards. His father was far from possessing similar sen- 
sibility. Having lost his wife, he, according to the custom 
at Geneva, attended the funeral to the cemetery, which is 
out of the town, Somebody meeting him on his return from 
this painful ceremony, assumed a sorrowful countenance, 
and, in the tenderest manner possible, asked him how he did. 

“Oh!” answered the unfeeling man, “I am very well at 
present; this little walk has set me up; there is nothing like 
country air.” 





FROM THE TRIALS OF LIFE, BY THE AUTHOR OF DE-LISLE. 
A WIFE IN DANGER. 


A husband, finding that his wife received splendid pre- 
sents from an admirer, thought it would be unwise not to 
show her what dangerous ground she stood upon. She 
had been driving out one morning With a lady, and went to 
the dining-room immediately on her return home, intending 
to show ber purchases to her husband. No busband, how- 
‘ever, did she find—but what, for the moment, delighted her 
more—the table covered with jewels! The transported 
Alicia eagerly advanced. 

“How beautiful !” she exclaimed aloud, as she tried the 
brilliants upon her arm and fingers, and alternately put down 
one ormmament to admire another. ‘I did not see, even at 
court, such a diamond necklace as this!" she continued. 
“1 wonder where they came from.” 

Suddenly she spied a beautiful box to hold bonbons, set 
in diamonds, and of a particularly beautiful shape. These 
bonbonnieres were much the fashion at that time, and the 
duchess of D. had displayed one at the opera-house, which 
had been the envy and adiniration of all present. To have 
a more elegant and precious box than her grace of D.; to 
set the fashion of that shape ; to show her fair taper fingers 
to advantage, as she presented it to her neighbours—how 
many sources of delight to a fashionable belle! Instantly 
the ornaments were replaced and forgotten: nothing but 
this delightful box deserved a thought. She was so much 
engrossed by her admiration, that she saw not her husband 
until he stood before her. 

“Oh, Mr. Clairville,” she cried, with childish joy, “see 
how magnificent, how lovely, all these things are! Do but 
look at this bijou of a box! Oh! I would not part with it 
for worlds! And this, tov, is the opera night, and I shall 
show it there! Is it not charming ?” 

“Which, my love?" replied Mr. Clairville, with a smile; 
“the diamonds or the opera?” 

“Oh, both, to be sure!” hastily answered his wife. “ But 
you do not seem to admire them.” 

“Indeed Ido; but you know I think nothing charming 
but you.” 

“And was it to make me more so,” said Alicia, laughing, 
“ that you sent for all these gay things?” 

“Tam not rich enough to display the contents of all the 


jewellers’ shops to you, and bid them court your accept- 


ance,” said Mr. Clairville. ‘‘These came from one who 
has more of the power, though not more of the will, to 
please. The P—— sent them to you, and I spread them 
on the table to enjoy your first surprise.” 

“How very good! how very magnificent!” replied the 
simple Alicia. “ And may I choose what I like?” 
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“Without doubt,” said her husband. “They are all 
geet, if you like. But you forget the price.” 
do not pay for a gift,” said Alicia, the calmness of 
5 moor subduing her satisfaction. 
crtheless, have a price,” he said, 
blooming wife; “I am the 
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his esteem, although she had still but a confused idea of his 
meaning. ' 

“How pale you are, my beloved! bow you tremble!” 
said her husband, tenderly supporting ber. ‘‘ You cannet 
fear an evil you need not bring upon yourself—an evil 
which, I know, you will not bring upon yourself or me. I 
did vot shock you in this sudden way because I doubted 
you, but because [ thought it the simplest way of disclosing 
to you the P—’s views. Now, will you return the die- 
monds 1” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Alicia; “do you retarn them. It 
would make me ill to look at them again.” 

“You would regret parting with them?” he asked her 
with an indulgent smile. 

“Do you think so meanly of me?” said his wife, some 
of those half-smothered feelings nature had given her flash- 
ing from her dark bright eyes. “I would not touch again 
those baneful gifts, for the wealth of fairy tales.” 

“‘Todignation is a new improvement to beaaty,” said 
Mr. Clairville; ‘but my Alicia is becoming ander every 
emotion!” 


FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 

In spite of modern whims of equality, the government of 
a family must be absolute; mild, not tyrannical. The laws 
of nature and the voice of reason have declared the depen- 
dence of the child on the parent. The weakness of youth 
must be repressed by the hand of experience. Parental 
tenderness is too apt to degenerate into perental weakness. 
“Ifyou please, child,” and “ Will you, dear ?” are soon an- 
swered with No; I wont.” The reins of the government 
should be always gently drawn; not twitched, like a curb 
bride, at one time, and dangled loose at another. Uniform- 
ity in parents produces uniformity in children, To whip 
one minute, and to caress, or let the culprit go unpunished, 
for the same crime, at another, cannot fail to injure the 
force of parental authority. Consider before you threaten ; 
and then be as good as your word. “I will whip yoo, if 
you don’t mind me,” says the parent ina passion, “Iam 
not afraid of it," says the child. The parent flies towards 
it in a paroxysm of rage ; the child prefers flight to broken 
bones. “You may go now, but you shall have your pu- 
nishment with interest the next time you do so.” ‘'I don't 
believe that,” thinks the child. It is experience that gives 
the parent the lie. ‘‘ But,” say you, “ whips and rods were 
the scourges of the dark ages; the present age is more en- 
lightened: in it law is reason, and authority is mildness.” 
Beware of that reason which makes your child dogmatical, 
and that mildness which makes him obstinate. 








There is such a thing as the rod of reproof; and it is. 


certain that, in numberless cases, arguments produce a bet- 
ter effect than corporeal punishment. Let children be pro- 
perly admonished, in case of disobedience: if ineffectual, 
try the harsher method. Never begin to correct till your 
anger has subsided; if you do, your authority over the of- 
fender is at an end. Let your commands be reasonable. 
Never deliver them in a passion, as though they were al- 
ready disobeyed; nor with a timid, distrustful tone, as if 
you suspected your own authority. Remember that scold- 
ing is directly the reverse of weighty reasoning. It is the 
dying groans of good government. Never let it be heard 
uader your roof, unless you intend your house should be a 
nursery of faction, which may, at some future time, rear its 
hydra head, not only against you, but in opposition to the 
parents and guardians of our country. Patriotism, as well 
as charity, begins at home. Let the voice of concord be 
heard in your family; it will charm your domestics toa 
love of order, 


A CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENT. 

A member ofa mechanics’ institution, in the town of Stir- 
ling, being a staunch believer in the orthodox doctrine of 
Pope Urban VIII, “that the earth is at rest,” proved the 
doctrine to be true in the following manner: “Ifthe earth 
were whirling in the air, as you affirm, what with the high 
mountains—what with the low vallies—what with the tall 
trees—what with the lofty steeples, there would be such a 
whissing noise as to render our ears totally useless. Now, 
we know that no such noise exists; therefore the carth is 
not in motion. This idea,” said our philosopter trium- 
phantly, “ was first suggested to me by the hamming of my 
grandmother’s spinning-wheel.” 


The city inspector reports the death of ninety-er 
sons during the week ending on Saturday last. 
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SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 





FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
THE AUTHOR. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 


“ Wet, Frank, since thou wilt have my story, make thy 
handkerchief thy nightcap, fold thine arms, and give thy- 
self up to Morpheus and me. Thou knowest, then, mine old 
friend and schoolfellow, that I left —— school on a truant 
expedition: I was fevered with the thirst for fame and fid- 
dlestick; and having escaped from brow-beating and back- 
beating ushers, and birches hanging, like the sword of Da- 
mocles, by a single hair, over my fated head and its anti- 
podes; in the very corduroy trowsers of my boyhood, 
‘striped like a sebra, spotted like a pard,’ with pen-wipings 
and pen-splashes, I travelled to town, and commenced 
man of letters. Thou knowest, Frank, that I was profound 
in the Golden Primer, and deep in Dilworth; and with all 
these attainments at my fingers’ ends, I offered myself 
to the first booksellers off the stones, at Mile-end, that 1 
came to. I thought, in my simplicity, that every man 
who sold books, of course had also his establishment 
of authors, [ know not for which employment in literature 
I was then most fitted, but I should now think the dusty, 
for I could have dusted many a book which I could not 
then have read. I had run the gauntlet of every book- 
shop, when at last I arrived, with due steps, at that mart 
of wit and words, Paternoster-row, where I continued my 
un-literary applications for literary employment, looking 
at every door, to be employed either on epic or epigram— 
but with the old success, One eyed my jerkin, not quite 
so long as a man’s, and not short enough for a boy’s, and, I 
believe, took me for a genteel valet in search of business 
for his master ; another recommended me to collate the va- 
rious editions of Cock Robin; one looked on me as an idiot- 
boy; another told me to go to school again, like a good 
boy, and he would write to my master to forgive my tru- 
antry You will easily conceive that this ‘damped my in- 
tended wing :’ at length, however, having inquired in due 
succession at every house down the Row, I came to the 
first chapter in my history, the Chapter coffee-house; where, 
being pretty well wearied with a twenty-mile run-away 
from the country, anda long suburban and town perambu- 
lation, I stepped in, and, after looking about me at the gen- 
tlemen in black, and thinking every one of them looked 
like an usher, and trembling accordingly, I sat down in 
the waiter’s box, among the clean knives and dirty dusters, 
finding it to be the only place unoccupied; from which 
sanctuary I was soon routed with all possible disrespect, 
and my business inquired. Presuming, however, on the 
plenitude of my purse, which yet contained some five or 
six shillings, with an assumed boldness very unusual to 
me, 1 ordered something substantial for supper, and a 
warm bed, as I was hungry and weary—both of which I 
had in due order; and in the morning, having slept a good 
sleep, and making a hearty breakfast of chocolate and five 
inuffins, I learned, to my astonishment, that I had risen 
from my bed half-a-crown in debt, over and above the 
crown in my purse. 

“You may conceive that this shook my confidence in its 
very shoes! you might have cooled an oven with me; I 
was all over in a cold sweat of terror at this unfortunate 
second error of along series of after-errors. The waiter 
bullied, and then whispered the bar, which I thought was, 
of course, to fetch a constable. I saw the Dogberry o1 
debt-offenders, and felt, even then, the iron hand of the 
law laying hold of me; but in the midst of my perturba- 
tions, a lucky thought suggested itself: I had a small gold 
watch in my pocket. Thou rememberest it, Frank, or 
shouldst remember it, for often did it save thy back from 
rod and rule, when thou wert too much taken with the 
antic sport to hear the whispering monitor, time, and the 
hour for returning to school ; and it saved my body, at this 
juncture, from the iron house and hand of confinement, I 
drew it forth ; it was a family one—the gift of my old maiden 
cousla, Dinah Single, spinster, and so forth. I looked at 
it with o blush for the family honours, when I remembered 
that I was going to pawn it fora beggarly account of cho- 
colate and mufins; but regret was in vain: se, with one 
sigh for my family honours, and another for myself, I gave 
it over in trust to the waiter, whose eyes glistened when he 
saw the impounded prize. He begged, in « whisper, that 





{lt would make no apology for the trifle I owed him—I 


{ 


could call any time—and if I did not, so much the better, | 
dare say, thought he. Civility, thought I, as I prepared 
to depart, is the characteristic of honest Thomas, the waiter, 
whose hand, in the excess of my gratitude at having es- 
caped the horrors of a jail, I had grasped with a boy's 
warmth, and shook very sincerely. He bullied, to be sure, 
at first, thought I, but that was because he took me for 
some juvenile Jonathan Wild, or precocious Count Fathom; 
but what else but civility in excess could induce a gentle- 
man in a black coat, white waistcoat, nankeen small 
clothes, and blue silk stockings, to undertake the care of| 
my family honour and watch, valued at twenty guineas, for 
a beggarly arrear of some two shillings and sixpence? Oh 
happy puppyage! suspectless simplicity ! wise ignorance! 
would [ not give my family honour and another gold watch 
to be again as worldly-ignorant! So, brushing down my 
ierkin as I went out, and opening the door before me, ho- 
nest Thomas bowed me very politely out; and out I went, 
with Horace in one pocket, and nothing in the other—with 
many hopes in my head, but fears in my heart; and began 
denovo at the bookseller’s, next door, continuing my inqui- 
ties to the end, changing sides, and in and out, and up 
again, a sort of literary dance—but with the same result as 
the day before. 

“It grew near the dining-hour of noon with undepraved 
appetites: the cry of nature seemed more and more audi- 
ble—I heard her voice rumbling awfully—where was I to 
dine! Oh, at the Chapter: he could not refuse; the watch 
was worth ten guineas to a Jew—I could not calculate how 
much it was worth to a Christian; so, to resolve my doubts, 
I boldly stepped into the Chapter, ordered a steak, and 
looked for that politest and most friendly of men, honest 
Thomaz. The steak was brought, and between the bun- 
gty mouthfuls I looked for my considerate friend ; but ano- 
ther waiter waited on me now—and now another, and ano- 
ther still succeeded. I was half inclined to cry,-with Mac- 
beth, I would ‘see no more,’ till 1 had seen the one I 
wanted to see; but I looked for him in vain. I felt sure 
of knowing him by the roguish, good-humoured twinkle of| 
his eyes, and the limp of his left leg. I looked at all the 
legs in the room; but the legs I sought had walked away, 
or else one leg had been miraculously cured of limping 
since I had been there in the morning. I grew more and) 
more uneasy ; and every mouthful seemed as it would choke 
me. At last, to ease my doubts, I inquired where Thomas 
the waiter was? ‘Oh! Thomas did you inquire for, sir? 
He has been discharged for disrespect to the bar.’ My 
heart jumped to my mouth, and the meditated mouthful I 
had transpierced with my fork, fell, meat and fork, into 
my plate. You might have bound me hand and foot with 
thread of gossamer: the truth struck me at once, that ho- 
nest Thomas, and his roguish, twinkling eyes, had danced 
off to the tune of ‘my gold watch.’ What was I to do? 
Tears of terror, shame, and anger, rolled down my seven- 
teen years’ green cheeks. To be brief, as I had dined with 
trust, it was plain enough that I should sup with sorrow. 
My young fears and feelings so overpowered me at this di- 
lemma, that I blubbered outright; and in a moment the 
bar-maid, waiters, and the whole company present, which 
consisted mostly of gentlemen of the clerical cloth, were 
gathered round me. I sang my story with a pretty running | 
accompaniment of sobs, sighs, and tears, that would have 
made a pleasant parody on Steibelt’s Storm; and it was! 
immediately seen, that the motive for Thomas’s sauciness 
was, that he might be discharged with some colour for car-| 
rying off my watch. However, the company sympathized 
so far in my distress that they collected as much silver as 
might be translated into a guinea: and my family honour, 
with many awkward attempts at resisting so much kind- 
ness, pocketed the shillings of the kind creatures: my din- 
ner, too, was forgiven me by the benevolence of the bar; 
and thus, what with the goodness of the pulpit and the bar, 
I was rich in pocket, though reduced in fob. 

“This incident, perhaps, did me more good than harm ; 
for it drew the attention of several of the company to what 
could be my business in town: they suspected me to hea 
truant, and tried to extract the secret; but I was true to 
myself. I confessed that, young as I was, I had come to 
town on literary enterprise. They smiled at me, but did not 
dissuade me from my madness: would that they had! it 
would have cured me, and sent me back to school again. 
A timely laugh from men who had so lately shown such 











kindness for me, could not have been mistaken by me; it 
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could only have meant that discouraging censure which 
would have cured a rash enthusiastic boy of his rage for 
adventure—and I might have been saved. But they only 
smiled; and my resolution was not to be shaken by a smile. 
My story got wind; and as my Horace lay on the table 
before me, one of the company took it up, and finding that 
T had some education, he offered to introduct me to a buok- 
seller, who was about to publish a new translation of. ‘Horace, 
in which I might assist, as it was to be ‘done into English 
by several hands.’ I jumped at the proposal, and having 
thanked my new friend, grew impatient to leave him, that 
1 might have the opportunity of commencing before morn- 
ing. I took a turn round St. Paul’s, and at the same time 
turned the first ode in my head. It was ‘done into Eng- 
lish :’ and on the following morning, I was introduced .to 
Mr. Vamp, the bookseller, who consulted my friend, his 
literary clerk, on my maiden maouscript, and I was retained 
to turn Horace at five guineas a sheet. I could have hug- 
ged my new friend with joy; but I proposed supper that 
night, at the Chapter, as probably much more to his liking. 
He consented; and I took my departure, full of a thou- 
sand hopes, to the corner box on the right in the Row, and 
there translated and bit my nails, and bit my nails and trans- 
lated, till eight. At nine we supped; at ten I was a good 
fellow; at eleven I was rather worse—from wine, which 
was a new thing to my bead, and began to turn any thing 
but Horace’s odes ; or if it had a lyrical turn, it was more 
Anacreontic than Horatian. But the bar took compassion 
on my youth, conceiving that I was too tender to be a har- 
dened offender; and I was taken away to hed in the cus- 
tody of a rushlight, and slept myself sober for the first time 
in my life. 

“Ta the moroing I found I had to turn Horace all day, to 
pay the expenses of the night before, or else Horace must 
turn out of the Chapter. ‘To be brief, this Horatian mode 
of life lasted two months, during which I netted thiny 
pounds literary profits, and was growing happy, proud, and 
fergetful of the future; but it came at last, and stood pre- 
sent, and I was as poor as ever. ‘My name,’ thought I, 
‘is up for poetry ; I have done Horace Flaccus to the satis- 
faction of the town—I will now try to do Horace Versatile 
as much justice.’ In a month I had a volume of sonnet, 
song, ode, elegy, and fragment, ready for the press; and 
Mr. Vamp undertook to publish it. 1 had a hundred sub- 
scribers at half-a-guinea each; I spent them all in two 
months, and inquired after the profits of my book, which 
had been praised by the reviews, and ‘walked the town 
awhile,’ as Milton says of his Tetrarchordon, ‘numbering 
good intellects ;’ it did not sell—though it was hinted to me 
that he had a second edition, printed privately, which had 
sold almost as well as the first. But you know, Frank, I 
was never suspicious—conceiving that a dishonest man is 
his own jailer. I gave up the profits, and turned my atten- 
tion to the tragic muse; in two months I had written a tra- 
gedy, in another it was received, in another brought out, 
and in one night hissed from the stage. Lord Fillagree 
had had his comedy hissed the week before by the demo- 
ctacy; his aristocratic blood was fired, and he procured 
two hundred bravoes to hiss my plebeian piece, which they 
did most satisfactorily for his lordship; and I slunk to my 
attic with half-a-crown in that pocket which had been all 
day gaping for a hundred pounds. To disguise his cruelty, 
he sent me a letter of condolence, and ten pounds, which 
l returned by the hands of my laundress, with a strict in- 
junction, that she should deliver it into his lordship’s hands, 
that he might behold how a poor plebeian despised patri- 
cian pride and meanness. 


“ But young and ardent natures are not to be thus damp- 
ed. I determined again to write, and present itto the other 
house; but fearing to venture on tragedy, ‘seeing what I 
had seen,’ I made my bow to smiling comedy, wooed her 
like a lover, and won her presence. Where I dined I do 
not now recollect; but I supped, generally, at home, lest 
too much of my time should be taken from my comic loves. 
Ah! who bat unfortunate authors can tell the miseries 
which unfortunate authors endure! The pinchinga of the 
inward man from hunger; the nippings of the outward 
man from cold and scanty covering! Yes, my friend, I 
wrote comedy in a back garret in St. Clement's, warming 
my winter-frozen fingers in hot water, with which I was 
occasionally supplied, through the humane attentions of a 
lady who took in washing in the front attic— merely,’ as 
she said, ‘as an amateur in laundry, and to keep her hands 








in’ hot water, I suppose, like myself. Hier pride kept ber 
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chin above water—till at last she upset her tub, and set up 
her carriage; for she became wife to the lord knows who, 
for I forget his lordsbip’s name, while mine was pillowed 
on the tenth wave of adversity, only to be soused over head 
and ears in it in 2 short time. 

‘I finished my comedy amidst the groans of my own 
heart, for poverty flew sharp-toothed upon me, and bit me 
to the bone. it was accepted, and read in the green-room ; 
the manager, who wrote himself, suggesting many altera- 
‘ions, with which I was forced to comply, or else cut down 
"ny comedy to the every half-hour performances of a Bar- 
tholomew-fair puppetshow: for Mr. Manager modestly de- 
tested any thing that was not better than himself; and when 
§it was only equal, he cut it down far below him. [J altered 
it agreeably to his suggestions, and took out the comic from 
may comedy, leaving only enough of the original safely to 
secure the original title, ‘Debts and Duns,’ both of which 
I saw would follow its Grst night. 

“ The fatal day arrived; but there was nothing extraor- 
@inary observed in the heavens; the sun got up, as usual, 
im November, about twelve, and I, about the same time, 
shot through the stage-door, ‘swift as the sparkle of a 
glancing star.’ My comedy was put off on account of the 
serious indisposition of a gentleman of the company, who 
had to deliver the prologue—no one but himself could, it 
seems, recite a petitionary prologue, and he could do no- 
thing else. I was vexed, but could not bounce; I was too 
humbled by hunger, which is a great corrector and queller 
of the evil man. [uneasily affected an easy indifference, 
and walking my melancholy persun out of the green-room, 
exclaiming as | went out, fuming like a catholic censer, 
«Debts and Duns!’ A walk through the park, however, 

cooled me so effectually that my teeth chattered, though 
they said nothing. Here I picked my teeth for a luncheon : 
Dut in the midst of my dinnerless distress, who should come 
up but Lord Fillagree’s French valet, with a command from 
his lordship to read my comedy, next morning at breakfast, 
to his lordship. Necessity and time had smoothed down 
the austerity with which I had resented his lordship’s for- 
mer conduct, and I waited on bim as I was commanded. 
‘We breakfasted together quite en famille ;, and with the 
ast cup 1 commenced my reading, giving it as much dra- 
matic humour as the sensitive state of my nerves would al- 
low. I was, however, not a little astonished to observe, 
that where the comic situations were, as I thought, irresisti- 
ble, his lordship maintained the most impossible gravity ; 
and indeed he never once laughed or smiled through the 
entire comedy, though its humour was, with all Mr. Mana- 
ger’s alterations, still irresistible, to my thinking, and its 


wit as brilliant as the diamond on his finger. His valet,! 


however, laughed prodigiously, but still politely, and as it 
were, ‘ with a difference ;’ sometimes, indeed, he laughed 
where the business was serious—at others, where the hu- 
mour was apparent, he preserved his lordship’s gravity. 
Whea I had concluded, his lordship stretched himself, and 
asked his valet how long | had been reading. He replied 
with a shrug, ‘Three bour, my lor’!’ ‘Three hours!’ ex- 
claimed his lordship, no doubt surprised at the power of, 
wit, which could make time run away so inaudibly, thought 
J, hugging myself on my success; but I too soon discover- 
ed, when his lordship began to yawn, and not to praise, 
that his surprise was at the length of his patience. He 
was leaving the room, when I respectfully requested his 
lordship’s opinion. ‘Obi my opinion,’ said he, endea- 
vouring to recollect himself—‘Oh! it is a very pretty ser- 
mon!’ mistaking me for Dr. Orthodox, whom he had lately 
appointed his third chaplain; and left the room. I ven- 
tured to hiat to his valet, with the utmost deference, that 
his lordship was not clear in his opinion. ‘Oh! pardon 
me, sare,’ interrupted his valet indignantly— my lor is 
bever wrong.” ‘But it was a comedy, not a sermon,’ I still 
suggested. ‘De difference is not much ; but if it had been 
&@ comedy, you would have hear his lordship’s laugh, which 
is de politest in Europe out of France: I perfect him in it 
after his travel, and monsieur my lor’ is not de dullest 
pupil. It is vera true, sare, you did not hear my lor’ laugh, 
because I always laugh for my lor’ in the morning, when 
mademoiselle, my sister, who favour his lordship, will quar- 
tel with him last night ; or when he has play, and lose with 
monsieur de count, my cousin: but I believe, sare, I did 
you de honneur to laugh alway in de right place? If not, 
it was for 1 cannot understand your comedie Anglaise, 
which is, Monsieur—I forget your name—not Moliere and 
the comedie Francaise, and never will. And now, sare, 1 


have de honneur to wish you de beautiful morning.’ And 
saying this, he bowed me, with many genuflexions, to the 
door ; and I expected to hear the rascal bawl out that Mr. 
Horace Versatile’s walking-stick stopped the way. 

“This was encouragement, you will say; bat I was not 
surprised, for I ought to have known Lord Fillagree’s fri- 
volous character better. The mystery was soon cleared 
up; for I learned, the next day, that his lordship was him- 
self writing a second comedy ; and there is nothing at which 
aman is so grave, except at his own funeral, as at the read- 
ing of a-rival’s production. 

“The night at last arrived, full with my fate. The green 
baize drew up for the cocked-batted prologue, with his 
slouching, shuffling gait, and waiter's legs: one gentleman 
in the boxes clapped the first thought, which was not mine, 
but Ben Jonson’s ; and five or six hard-handed fellows, ho- 
nest creditors of mine, who hoped that its success would 
be their success, led the applause. The prologue went off, 
as it came on, most lamely ; the curtain drew up, and the 
comedy commenced, if comedy it might be called, in which 
what was comic had been lowered into seriousness, and 
what was serious had been heightened into something not 
quite comic, and yet not serious. Need I say, the audience} 
yawned through it like an Amsterdam audience at an Ita- 
lian opera? however, it did not entirely fail, for the partial 
hissing ceased when the snoring became general. It was| 
enacted the hext night to a full orchestra, and an empty | 
pit and boxes, and then quietly dropped into the tomb of 
all the Capulets. I was crushed by this failure, and swore 
I would print it as it was originally written; bat how? Mr. 
Vamp refused it, the Row rejected it, and so I threw it be- 
hind the fire, as a burnt-offering to disappointment. 

“To be brief, I gave up the stage as it was then conduct- 
ed, as a vehicle in which a high-mettled racer for fame 
would not consent to run, and a moderate mettled one must 
be cut and slashed to death. I turned my furrowing face, 
therefore, from the comic to the epic muse. ‘Lord Love- 
praise,’ recollected I, ‘has patronised eight bad epics; 1 
will seek bis patronage, and be the ninth dull muse he has 
been Mecwnas to.’ You see, Frank, that my spirit of inde- 
pendence was already bent, if not broken: it was apparent 
to myself then, and it must be so to you now, that J cared 
not for his patronage, though I asked it, and that I should 
never have been grateful for it if I had won it; so soon does 
disappointment, falling on an ardent mind, cover, if not 
crush, all those finer feelings of our nature, honest pride 
and sudden-sensed shame. I was willing to wear the badge 
of patronage, though I knew it to be dishonourable. Yes, 
I stooped my spirit, and was patronised. Patronage was 
stamped on my brow like the brand-mark on the forehead 
ofa slave; for patronage is not patronage now—it is cor- 
ruption or nothing! His lordship lent me the light of bis 
countenance to my projected task, in such a manner that I 
saw it was not for the glory of literature that he gave it, 
but to add a feather to his own plumeof pride, and be talk- 
ed of as the patron of learning and letters. His way of| 
rivetting the chain was hard, gross, public, and ostenta- 
tious; and if ever I blushed in my life, it was at that mo- 
ment when some men would have thought themselves ho- 
noured, But I went to my task with a better hope to en- 
courage me—that of immortality. I proceeded slowly, but, 
as I thought, successfully, ia my ‘great emprise,’ suffering, 
however, want and misery by the way, which none would 
credit but those who have been equally devoted, and equal- 
ly unsuccessful. His lordship’s patronage was but a name; 
it flattered me with hopes which became, in the end, de- 
spair. I explained my poverty to his ear, and he listened 
to the broken balderdash of his French valet. I laid it be- 
fore his eyes, and he-sent me his new mistress’s ill-spelt 
love-letters to him, and his well-spelt nonsense to her, to 








should have even a partner in his sorrows. This thought 
gnawed into my heart like a subtle worm. The melancho- 
Jy which drove me from society, now turned round and 
hurried me back into it; but I was unfit for its intercourse, 
for I had grown too sensitive to be happy with most things. 
Unfortunate men have either no feelings, or the most acute 
and tender—a word, or a look, which I did not understand, 
silenced my forced wit, and racked me with miseries. My 
heart became a prey to the cankering tooth of chagrin, and 
the sateless worm of melancholy gnawed into its very core. 

“‘I flew again, like a free bird, or rather like ‘the stricken 
deer,’ to my old green world, the fields, where I wooed 
the muse, and sometimes won her. But still I was unbap- 
py, unfortunate, and alone, ‘The birds sing,’ said I, ‘ but 
they have their merry companions, and each one of them 
one, above them all, whom nature teaches them to think 
dearer than the rest. But have I? The answer struck 
upon my heart as his own voice must have sounded to the 
lone dweller of Fernandes’ isle. I felt that some other 
voice thao mine should then have spoken, but have answer- 
ed ‘yes,’ instead of ‘no.’ 

“I then discovered, but too late, perhaps, that my errors 
were the weeds of a wild imagination. I rushed, therefore, 
from the idle bower of the muse, and came at last on the busy 
quay of commerce. I had lost the strength, the breath, and 
the heart of my youth, in chasing a bubble; it broke, and 
I was disappointed. To be brief,I procured a minor situa- 
tion in a merchant’s service, where, though I have nothing 
to hope for, and nothing to be satisfied with, I am once 
more in the world, though not with a young or a whole 
heart for it. No—I will no more trust myself on the Good- 
win-sands of chance, where a vessel of my freightage is 
more likely to sink than sail. I have put my pen in a pro- 
per inkstand ; have left my epic in its cradle, to be dandled 
when its father’s arms are stronger to nurse it ; have thrown 
off the crown of patronage as a golden thrall that bowed 
down my head to the dust; and though the wounds I have 
suffered are so far healed that only the scars remain, yet I 
feel like a mariner who has saved himself, but lost all he 
had adventured, from a shipwrecking sea, though I now 
lie harboured in a stormless haven. I shall never get the 
din of its waves, or the terror of the tempest from my me- 
mory, though I have learned to look with dull-eyed patience 
at the past and present, and, if I may, to hope in the future 
to refind the happiness which I have lost, and one which 
I shall lose only with life itself.” 

Here his familiar history ended; but I must finish it for 
the satisfaction of my readers. These sober resolutions of 
my unfortunate friend did not last; the muse is like a mis- 
tress whom we have dearly loved—we may swear to forget 
her, but it is a disappointed lover's oath, and forgotten with 
some new remembrance of her. The love of fame, how- 
ever it may be crossed, and the hope of it prevented, in 
some breasts, cannot die but with him who bears the con- 
suming flame. He, soon after this, left the shores of com- 
merce for the fields of poesy—took up his epic lyre, swept 
it with a desperate, yet despairing hand—sought once 
more to win the ear of the reluctant multitude, who heard 
his song as ‘the idle winds,’ which they regarded not—fell 
again into wretchedness and want—sickened, and died of a 
broken heart. 
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The following lines from the Keepsake, are from the pen 
of the venerable historian, Roscoe, and copied from the 
scrap-book of a young American traveller: 


THE STRANGER. 


From distant climes the stranger came, 
With friendly view and social aim, 
The various tribes of earth to scan, 





tum into verse; then my pride started in disgust and ho- 
nest anger on its feet, threw off the trammels of bis patron- 
age, and I stood again upright—a miserable man, but free. 

“Think not, however, that I endured these ‘ stings and 
arrows’ without being hurt in mind, body, and spirit. I 
found myself, at the end of my sixth year of battling against 
misfortune, a crippled and a changed man. My temper, 
which was mild and passionless, had taken an impercepti- 
ble turn; I was now gloomy, silent, and somewhat morose, 
with only occasional gleams of that smiling goodnature 
which made my boyhood pleasant to myself and others: 
my melancholy took me from the busy world too often; 





‘the fields were now my study, and nature’ my sole com- 





As friend to friend, as man to man. 

No glittering stones the stranger brought; 
No arts professed, no wealth he sought ; 
His every wish one view cor , 

The interchange of mind with mind. 
What he the richest prise would deem, 
Was friendship, kindness, and esteem ; 
‘What he could in return impart— 

The same warm feelings of the heart. 
Not his with selfish views alone 

To trace his course from sone to zone; 
His hope—to stretch affection’s chain 
From land to land—from main to main, 
The various powers and virtues tell, 

In human heads and hearts that dwell, 
Jn bonds of love the race to bind, 





panion. It is not good, however, for man to be alone; he 


And make one people of mankindy 
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THE ESSAYIST. 





POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


It has been observed, that it seldom falls to the lot of one 
man to be both a philosopher and a poet. These two cha- 
racters, in their full extent, may be said to divide betwixt 
them the whole empire of genius: for all the productions 
of the human mind fall naturally under two heads—works 
of imaginatien, and works of reason. There are, indeed, 
several kinds of composition, which, to be perfect, must 
partake of both. In our most celebrated historians, for in- 
stance, we meet with a just mixture of the penetration that 
distinguishes the philosopher, and the ardour of the poet: 
still their departments are very wide of each other; and a 
small degree of attention will be sufficient to show, why it 
is so extremely difficult to unite, in a high degree, the ex- 
cellence of each. The end of the poet is to give delight to 
his reader, which he attempts by addressing his fancy and 
moving his sensibility; while the philosopher purposes 
merely to instruct, and therefore thinks it enough if he pre- 
sents bis thoughts in that order which will render them the 
most perspicuous, and seems best adapted to gain the at- 
tention. Their views demand, therefore, a very different 
procedure. All that passes ander the eye of the poet, he 
surveys in one particular view; every form and image, un- 
der which he presents it to the fancy, are descriptive of its 
effects. He delights to paint every object in motion, that he 
may raise a similar agitation in the bosom of the reader. 
But the calm, deliberate thinker, on the contrary, makes it 
his endeavour to seek out the remoter causes and principles 
which gave birth to these appearances. 

It is the highest exertion of a philosopher to strip off the 
false colours that serve to disguise, to remove every parti- 
cular which fancy or folly has combined, and present to 
view the simple and naked truth. But the poet, who ad- 
dresses the imagination and the heart, neglects no circum- 
stance, however fanciful, which may serve to attach his de- 
scriptions more closely to the human mind, In describing 
the awful appearances of nature, he gladly avails himself 
of those magic terrors with which ignorance and supersti- 
‘tion have surrounded them; for, though the light of reason 
dispels those shades, they answer the highest purpose of| 
the poet, in awakening the passions. It is the delight of 
poetry to combine and associate ; of philosophy, to separate 
and distinguish. One resembles a skilful anatomist, who 
lays open every thing that occurs, and examines the smallest 
particular of its make ; the other is like a judicious painter, 
who conceals what would offend the eye, and embellishes 
every subject which he undertakes to represent. The same 
object, therefore, which has engaged the investigating 
powers of the philosopher, takes a very different appear- 
ance from the forming hand of the poet, who adds every 
grace, and artfully hides the nakedness of the inward struc- 
ture under all the agreeable foldings of elegance and beau- 
ty. In philosophical discussions, the end of which is to ex- 
plain, every part ought to be unfolded with the most lucid 
perspicuity; but works of the imagination never exert a 
more powerful influence than when the author has con- 
trived to throw over them a shade of darkness and doubt. 
The reason of this is obvious: the evils which we imperfect- 
ly discern, seem to bid defiance to caution; they affect the 
mind with a fearful anxiety, and, as they present no limits, 
the imagination easily conceives them to be boundless. 
These species of composition differ still farther with respect 
to the situation of mind requisite to produce them. Poetry 
is the offspring of a mind heated to an uncommon degree ; 
it is a kind of spirit thrown off in the effervescence of agita- 
ted feelings; but the most steady composure is essential to 
philosophical inquiry. Novelty, surprise, and astonishment, 
kindle in the bosom the fire of poetry, whilst philosophy is 
reared up by cool and long-continued efforts. There is one 
circumstance relating to this kind of composition, too ma- 
terial to be omitted. In every nation it has been found that 
poetry is of much earlier date than any other production 
of the human mind; as, in the individual, the imagination 
and passions are more vigorous in youth, which, in mature 
age, subside, and give way to thought and reflection. 

Something similar to this seems to characterize that genius 
which distinguishes the different periods of society. The 
most admired poems have been the offspring of uncultivated 
ages. Pure poetry consists of the descriptions of nature, 
and the display of the passions; to each of which, a rude 
state of society is better adapted than one more polished. 

















They who live in thatearly period in which art has not alle- 
viated the calamities of life, are forced to feel their depend- 
enee upon nature. Her appearances are ever open to their 


They shrink at the approach of a storm, and mark with 
anxious attention every variation of the sky. The change 
of seasons, cloud or sunshine, serenity or tempest, are to 
them real sources of sorrow or of joy; and we need not, 
therefore, wonder that they sbould describe, with energy, 
what they felt with so much force. But it is one chief ad- 
vantage of civilization, that, as it enables us in some mea- 
sure to control nature, we become less subject to its influ- 
ence. It opens many new sources of enjoyment. In this 
situation the gay and the cheerful can always mingle in 
company, whilst the diffusion of knowledge opens to the 
studious a new world, over which the whirlwind and the 
blast can exert no influence. The face of nature gradually 
retires from view, and those who attempt to describe it, 
often content themselves with copying from books, whereby 
their descriptions want the freshness and glow of original 
observation, like the image of an object reflected through 
various mediums, each of which varies its form and lessens 
its splendour. The poetry of an uncivilized nation has, 
therefore, often excelled the productions of a more refined 
people, in elevation and pathos. Accustomed to survey 
nature only in her general form and grander movements, 
their descriptions cannot fail of carrying with them an air 
of greatness and sublimity. They paint scenes which every 
one has felt, and which, therefore, need only to be presented, 
to re-awaken a similar feeling. For a while, they delight 
us with the vastness of their conceptions; but the want of; 
various embellishments, and the frequent recurrence of the 
same images, soon fatigue the attention, and their poetry 
may be compared with the world of waters, upon which 
we gaze for a time with amazement, and then turn away 
our eyes. Is is the advantage of enlightened nations, that 
their superior knowledge enables them to supply greater 
variety, and to render poetry more copious. They allure 
us with an agreeable succession of images, and do not 
weary us with uniformity, or overpower us with the conti- 
nuance of any one exertion; but, by perpetually shifiing 
the scene, they keep us in a constant hurry of delight. 

I cannot help observing, that poetical genius seems capa- 
ble of much greater variety than talents for philosophising. 
The power of thinking and reasoning is a simple energy, 
which exerts itself in all men nearly in the same manner: 
indeed, the chief varieties that have been observed in it may 
be traced to two—a capacity of abstract and mathematical 
reasoning, and a talent for collecting fact and making ob- 
servations ; and these qualities of mind, blended in various 
proportions, will, for the most part, account for any pecu- 
liarities attending men’s modes of thinking. But the ingre- 
dients that constitute a poet, are far more various and com- 
plicated. He is in a high degree under the influence of the 
imagination and passions, principles of mind very various 
and extensive. Whatever is complicated is capable of much 
greater variety, and will be far more diversified in its form 
than that which is more simple. In this case, every ingre- 
dient is a source of variety, and, by being mingled in the 
composition in a greater or less degree, may give an origi- 
nal cast to the whole. 

To explain the particular causes which vary the direc- 
tion of the fancy in different men, would Perhaps be no easy 
task. We are led, it may be at first through accident, to the 
survey of one class of objects; this calls up a particular 
train of thinking, which we afterward freely indulge; it 
easily finds access to the mind upon all occasions; the 
slightest accident serves to suggest it. It is nursed by habit, 
and reared up with attention, till it gradually swells to a 
torrent, which bears away every obstacle, and awakens in 
the mind the consciousness of peculiar powers. Such sen- 
sations eagerly impel to a particular purpose, and are suf- 
ficient to give to the mind a distinct and determinate cha- 
racter. 

Poetical genius is likewise much under the influence of 
the passions. The pleased and the splenetic, the serious 
and the gay, survey nature with very different eyes. That 
elevation of fancy which, with e melancholy turn, will pro- 
duce scenes of gloomy grandeur and awful solemnity, will 
lead a person of a cheerful complexion to give delight, by 
presenting images of splendour and gayety. ‘To these, 
and similar causes, may be traced that boundless variety 
which diversifies the works of imagination, and which is so 








great that I have thought the perusal of fine authors is like 


view, and therefore strongly imprinted on their fancy. | 


traversing the different regions of the earth. Some glow 
with a pleasant and refreshing warmth, whilst others kin- 
dle with a fierce and fiery heat: in one we meet with scenes 
of elegance and art, where all is regular, and a thousand 
beautiful objects spread their colours to the eye, and regale 
the senses; in another, we behold nature in an unadorned 
majestic simplicity, scouring the plain with a tempest, sit- 
ting upon a rock, or walking upon the wings of the wind. 
Here we meet with a Sterne, who fans us with the softest 
delicacies; and there we find a Rousseau, who hurries us 
along in whirlwind and tempest. Hence may be said to 
arise the delightful succession of emotions, felt in the bosom 
Of sensibility. We-feel the empire of genius, we imbibe the 
impression, and the mind resembles an enchanted mansion, 
which, at the touch of some superior hand, at one time 
brightens into beauty, and at another darkens into horror. 
Even where the talents of men approach most nearly, an 
attentive eye will ever remark some small shades of differ- 
ence sufficient to distinguish them. Perhaps few authors 
have been distinguished by more similar features of charac- 
ter—if I may so speak—than Homer and Milton. That vast- 
ness of thought which fills the imagination, and that sensi- 
bility of spirit which renders every circumstance interest. 
ing, are the qualities of both: but Milton is the most su- 
blime, and Homer the most picturesque. Homer lived in 
an early age, before knowledge wes much advanced; he 
could derive little from any acquired abilities, and therefore 
may be styled the poet of nature. To this source, perhaps, 
we may trace the principal difference betwixt Homer and 
Milton. The Grecian poet was left to the movements of his 
own mind, and the full influence of that variety of passion 
which is common to all: his conceptions, therefore, are dis- 
tinguished by simplicity and force. In Milton, who was 
skilled in almost every department of science, learning 
seems sometimes to have shaded the splendour of his genius. 

No epic poet excites emotions so fervid as Homer, or 
possesses so much fire; but, in point of sublimity, he can- 
not be compared with Milton. U rather think that the Greek 
poet has been thought to excel in this quality more than he 
really does, for want of a proper conception of its effects, 
When the perusal of an author raises us above our usual 
tone of mind, we immediately ascribe those sensations te 
the sublime, without considering whether they light on the 
imagination or the feelings—whether they elevate the fan- 
cy, or only fire the passions, 

The sublime bas for its object the imagination only, and 
its influence is not so much to occasion any fervour of feel- 
ing, as the calmness of fixed astonishment. If we consider 
the sublime as thus distinguished from every other quality, 
Milton will appear to posses it in an unrivalled degree; and 
here indeed lies the secret of his power. Homer inspires us 
with an ardent sensibility ; Milton with the stillness of sur- 
prise. One fills and delights the mind with the confluence 
of various emotions; the other amazes by the vastness of 
his ideas. The movements of Milton’s mind are steady and 
progressive ; he carries the fancy through successive stages 
of elevation, and gradually increases the heat by adding 
fuel to the fire. 

The flights of Homer are more sudden and transitory ; 
Milton, whose mind was enlightened by science, appears 
the most comprehensive; he shows more acuteness and 
more sublimity of thought. Homer, who lived more with 
men, and had perhaps a deeper tincture of the human pas- 
sions, is far more vehement and picturesque than the Eng- 
lish bard. To the view of Milton, the wide scenes of the 
universe seem to have been thrown open, which he regards 
with a cool and comprehensive survey, little agitated, and 
superior to those emotions which affect inferior mortals. 
Homer, when he soars the highest, goes not beyond the 
bounds of human nature; he still connects his descriptions 
with human passions; and, though his ideas have less su- 
blimity, they have more fire. The appetite for greatness— 
that appetite which always grasps at more than it can 
reach, is never so fully satisfied as in the perusal of Para- 
dise Lost. In following Milton, we grow familiar with new 
worlds; we traverse the immensities of space, wandering 
in amazement, and finding no bounds. Homer confines 
the mind to a narrower circlo, but he brings that circle 
nearer to the eye, fills it with a quicker succession of ob- 
jects, and makes it the scene of more interesting action. 
ee 

Women are so careful and tender, such excellent nurses, 
and so anxious to amuse their patients, and so capable of do- 
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ing it, that one of them is worth a host of male cieatures. 
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Annual Report of the New-York City Dispensary.—Ac- 
cording to promise, we present our readers with a few of 
the most striking passages in this interesting document, 
Premising the single remark, that if any additional argu- 
ment were wanting to enforce the appeal of the trustees, it 
is abundantly furnished by the dreadful sufferings incident 
to the present inclement season: 

“« It would be impossible to indulge the supposition, that 
in a city where wealth, and all those kindlier feelings which 
flow from religion and education, so richly abound, that the 
number of those who delight im doing good is so small, 
that an establishment, which has for its design the ready 
and gratuitous relief of the sick poor of this metropolis, 
should, after an existence of near forty years, be at last suf- 
fered to become extinct, from the want of those means 
which alone are sufficient for the accomplishment of its 
humane objects. 

“Where so much is daily doing for other charities, it 
surely would be ungracious to suppose that no disposition 
existed to relieve the embarrassments of an institution, of| 
whose beneficial results not even the most sceptical can, 
for a moment, entertain a doubt. Noble buildings have 
been erected, and inoumerable associations formed, for the 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, the diffusion of reli- 
gious instruction, and the general melioration of the moral 
condition of man, not only at home, but in remote, and al- 
most unknown regions. But, in the results that have even- 
tuated from these christian labours, should it be forgotten, 
that to afford relief to the afflicted of body, is a work by 
which they are to be recognised who truly walk in the 
path which Hz has appointed, who has said, in the words 
we have adopted for our motto, ‘ Iwas sick, and ye visited 
me?” To those who venerate his precepts, need we say 
more? Is it not sufficient to make known our wants; to 
point to the objects who are to be benefitted by eur exer- 

tions; and above all, to recall to the recollection the promises 
of Divine blessing to those wha, in their prosperity, forget 
not the poor, nor tarn a deaf ear to the cries of the afflicted. 

“Ours is an humble institution ; in it there is no glare to 

attract public attention; connected with it, no societies or 
associations upon whom to call for weekly or monthly con- 
tributions—no popular influence to spread abroad its ad- 
vantages. But there is that connected with it which ad- 
dresses itself to the heart, and to all those feelings of hu- 
manity which lead man to the abodes of the wretched; to 
sympathise with their afflictions, and to afford that relief to 
the sufferer which poverty had almost caused him to de- 
spair of obtaining. To the benevolent, it is a sufficient re- 
compense that it has been theirs to make the sick heart 
leap with joy, and to be the restorers of that happiness | 
which had almost abandoned the bosoms of the abject and 
agonized parent, or the wretched and helpless child. In 





and by thus lessening the public expenditure, is it necessa- 
ry to say, that the ‘ New-York Dispensary,’ independent 
of its philanthropical purposes, becomes also a public be- 
nefit, well entitled to the countenance and support of the 
economist 7” 

The following is the amount of the labours of the physi- 
cians attached to the institation: 

“Cured, eight thousand five hundred and eighty-four ; re- 
lieved and incurable, three hundred and fifty-one; disor- 
derly, eighty; removed from the visiting districts, fourteen ; 
removed to the hospital, twenty-one ; removed to Bellevue, 
sixty-five; died, eighty-six; remaining under charge, one 
hundred and ninety-seven: total, exclusive of those vac- 
cinated, nine thousand three hundred and ninety-eight. 
Increase, since last year, six hundred and twenty-nine.” 

After this statement, will it be believed that the treasurer’ 
of the institution is actually in advance ninety-two dollars 
and ninety-nine cents? and that the building in which pa- 
tients are prescribed for, is a disgrace to the city by its very 
appearance in the Park? 

Miss Sterling.—The lovers of music will be delighted to 
learn that one of the most successful performers of Eng- 
land, on the piano-forte, has taken up her residence in 
New-York, and intends shortly to instruct young ladies in 
the management of this delightful instrument. We allude to 
the lady whose name is prefixed to this articde, who made 
80 decided and favourable an impression, at her debut in 
Covent-Garden theatre, last year, in the fantasia from Mos- 
cheles, that the Times newspaper—the very highest criti- 
cal authority in London—pronounced her performance to 
have been distinguished by “a brilliancy of execution, 
and elegance of expression, which had not been surpass- 
ed by any of the most eminent professors of that instru- 
ment.” The same paper adds, “ Her genius is of the most 
decided kind, and the reception which her talent procured 
her was extremely flattering. A person and manner highly 
Pprepossessing, added to the impression her performance 
produced.” The Morning Post, of the same date, says 
that “it is impossible to speak of this lady in too high 
terms of commendation ; the taste she displayed through- 
out, and the wonderful rapidity of her execution, we have 
never heard surpassed ; and the astounding plaudits which 
followed the conclusion of her performance, sufficiently at- 
tested the sense of the audience.” Lastly; the Morning 
Herald, after paying an elegant compliment to her execu- 
tion, which it compared to improvising, so wild, and hardy, 
and light was her touch, adds: “Her extreme youth, and 
talent, and something of enthusiasm in her style—a pre- 
cious advantage, by the way—obtained her the liveliest ox- 
pressions of applause.” We have quoted these authorities, 
because they convey, in the most appropriate terms, the 
exact impression which the talents and person of this amia- 
ble and interesting young lady have made upon ourselves, 
and, we may truly add, upon every one who has had the 


contributing, then, through the Dispensary, the means of|| Pleasure of witnessing her wonderful execution. It would 


affording this relief, may not those whose hearts delight in 
being moved to acts of humanity, find here an opportunity 
of dispensing those charities, and of reaping those rich re- 


be idle to descant on the advantages which New-York will 
derive from the possession of so eminent and skilful an 
artist, and an insult to the good taste of our numerous 


wards of feeling which thrill the bosoms of the benevolent, | 8mateurs, to suspect that her exertions to diffuse a correct 


and bring upon them the smiles of holy and benignant 
spirits? There is another class, upon whom we would call 


taste in music, and impart some portion, at least, of her own 
astonishing powers among the practisers of this delightful 


forassistance. We would not only appeal to their sensibili-|| tt, will go unrewarded, or remain unnoticed. We all re- 


ties, but would also address their interest, and point out to 
them the benefit they receive by the existence of guch insti- 
tutions as the one that now asks of them a little of their 
abundance. c 

“The poor-rates form no inconsiderable portion of the! 
expenses of the city; indeed, a large proportion of the per- 


collect the change effected by Philipps and the Italian 
opera, in the cultivation of musical science ‘amongst us, and 
we feel warranted in anticipating a far more practical and 
decided improvement from the personal instruction of 


Miss Sterling. In addition to her scientific and professional | 


claims, the charms of her deportment, and her intelligent 


sonal tax with which each citizen is burdened, it is believ-|| 904 cultivated mind, she comes recommended to general 
ed, goes to the support of the poor. Nearly ten thousand patronage by her intercourse with the first and most ac- 
persons have been prescribed for, at, or from the Dispensa- complished members of society. Tothe advantages of this 
ry, during the last year. Had there not been this house|| /#8t qualification, in the influence it may exert on the man- 
of refuge for the sick poor, it may be safely said, that at||"¢rs and behaviour of the younger individuals of her owa 
least one half of this number would have been obliged to||S€¥ Who may be entrusted to her charge, it would be use- 
have resorted to the Alms-house for relief. And it is not!|!€ss to direct the attention of parents, as they must be fully 
only the sick who, in such cases, must become an expense || Sensible of its immense importance in the practical educa- 


to the city, but in very many instances, when those whose|| tio of their daughters. 


duty it is, are by sickness rendered unable to provide for 





ee 
The Theatres.—If we have been remiss in our theatrical 


their families, it occurs that these, too, must become inmates || notices of late—as has been hinted to us from various 
ofthe Alm: house. Placing, then, the subject of our solici- quarters—it has not proceeded from any disinclination to 
tude in this light, may we not safely say, that a saving of|| the subject; but simply because, for the last month or two, 
at least twenty thousand dollars is annually made to the scarcely any thing—we except, of course, the performances 
city by those domiciliary medical visits, and general at-||of Miss Rock, a favourable notice of which was crowded 
tendance to the sick, which is the object of our institution 7 || out last week—deserving even a passing remark, has been 











presented to the public. The Bowery, during that period, 
has been closed. The galaxy of stars that were wont to 
twinkle so brightly and joyously in ourdramatic hemisphere 
—Forest, Wallack, Clara Fisher, Feron, Austin, &c.—are 
scattered about in all quarters of the Union; and the New- 
York public, like an over-worked piece of land, has been 
allowed to lie fallow for a season; but, now that the hus- 
bandmen have again entered the field, we trust that a rich 
and bounteous harvest will reward their labours. We think 
that two, and perhaps three theatres, managed with a judi- 
cious liberality, can be supported in this city, and our rapid 
increase in wealth and population adds daily to the proba- 
bility of such an opinion. Our citizens are rich and well- 
educated, and a rich and well-educated community will 
ever be found the best supporters of this most rational and 
intellectual species of amusement Of performers we have, 
and will continue to have, a superabundance; for, inde- 
pendent of those of native growth, and the constant impor- 
tations from Europe, there is at present, in these states, 
and can be concentrated and maintained in this city, more 
first-rate histrionic talent, in almost every department of 
the drama, than is to be met with in any other city of equal 
size on the face of the globe. With these advantages, what 
is to prevent a remunerating support being afforded to both 
Park and Bowery? and we trust that a spirit of generous 
eqoulation, rather than of jealous rivalry, will incite the two 
houses to place the most tempting, yet wholesome intel- 
lectual banquets before the public; while the La Fayette 
and Mount Pitt, with dogs, horses, and elephants for their 
principal performers, and a few men and women as auxzili- 
aries, will act as drains to draw off all theatrical impurities. 

Ie was stated, a month or so ago, that the Bowery mana- 
gers had it in contemplation to enact a series of sterling 
English comedies, from the time of Wycherly, Vanburgh, 
and Congreve, down to the present period. This is an ar- 
duous and perilous undertaking, and we would have the 
managers consider it as such, and carefully and judiciously 
select their materials before they embark in such an enter- 
prise; for it is only by the assistance of a regular company, 
comprising great and varied talent, that they can hope to suc- 
ceed in such an attempt with honour and profit; but if they 
do succeed, it will not only reflect the highest credit on all 
concerned, but stamp a high character on this, or any other 
house, that may engage in such an undertaking—an under- 
taking which, if not patronised, would much affect the cha- 
racter of the city for liberality, taste, and intelligence. 
This, at the upper, with the variety of stars and the fine 
sterling company that are engaged at the lower house, 
would raise theatrical entertainments to a higher rank than 
they have heretofore attained in this city. Moreover, it is 
devoutly to be wished, that criticisms on the drama may 
reach a corresponding elevation, and that sound and healthy 
remarks may fill that place in the prominent journals which 
is now, for the most part, occupied by fulsome flattery and 
impudent puffs. This system neither deceives the pub- 
lic nor benefits the actors, for the public have the use of 
their eyes and other senses, and the actor of real merit is 
injured and disgusted by seeing the palm of excellence 
awarded to all alike. For ourselves, we would willingly 
assist, to the extent of our poor abilities, in effecting such a 
change, and will estimate, at its proper value, the irritabili- 
ty of those who may feel displeased at our free remarks. 
We will censure what we think wrong, even in the highest, 
and award praise, when it is due, to the lowest; and not 
make a show of independence, by letting the higher per- 
sonages pass free, and valiantly belabouring some poor un- 
derstrapper. If criticism is just, it ought to be bold and 
unshackled—if manifestly unjust, it will fall to the ground 
of itself. The Bowery opened on Saturday: great altera- 
tions have been made, and the house is now, both inside 
and outside, an ornament to the town. 








Female Wages.—That indefatigable philanthropist, acute 
political economist, and good citizen, Mathew Carey, has 
been investigating the amount received by the industrious 
females who labour for the government and for tailors, and 
he has ascertained, to his own astonishment, and to the 
mortification of the public, that the utmost exertion of in- 
dustry on their part, can barely secure for them a dollar, 
ora dollar and an eighth per week! To penetrate into 
their abodes of wretchedness, to witness the intense distress, 
the want and misery, produced by this scanty allowance, is 
enough to harrow up the soul, and make it turn with loath- 








ing from the picture. For this trifte; too, they arejconstant- 
ly employed from six.in the morning till eleven at night! 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROB, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTS, BY 8.8. BARCLAY. 


AN OLD MAN WOULD BE WOOING. 
SUNG BY MADAME FERON.—MUSIC BY BISHOP. 
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An old man would bo woo - ing A dam- sel fair and young; Bat she, when he was su - ing, 
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cember can never, can ne-ver a - gree; For May and De - cem- ber can ne-ver, can ne-ver a - gree.” She 
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sung till he was do - sing: A youth, by fortune blest, While Guardy’s eyes were closing, Her hand de - light-ed reat ras &e, 








Then kneeling, trembling, creeping— | I vow’twas much amiss— | He watched the old man sleeping, | And softly stole akiss. | “An old man,” &c. 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
A SKETCH. 


A charm unfelt by others—still, 

She knew not that the gift, to feel 
Such pure and exquisite delight, 

Was a misfortune—that the blight 

Of sorrow falls most fatally 

Upon the mind thus doomed to be 
The home of deep refinement ; there 
Comes disappointment and despair; 
The subtle and envenomed dart, 

The deadly mildew of the heart. 

She knew not this, when her young eye 
Saw so much beauty in the sky ; 

So much of untold loveliness, 

In the green earth, in summer's dress ; 
Or such wild grandeur in the waves 
Which formed a carpet for the scene; Which sparkle o'er old ocean’s caves. 
And flowers of every name wore there, Her spirit drank too freely then, 


| Which spoke of intellectual things, 
x 
3 
The wild, the beautiful, the rare: i The draught of unimpassioned bliss ; 
t 
3 
3 
3 
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Called forth by her imaginings. 
But suddenly the dream was gone— 
He left her, and she stood alone. 
It seemed as if she heeded not 
The cold neglect, and yet it wrung 
The life-blood from her heart; but wrought 
No outward change—her step still sprung 
Light in the dance, and still her eye 
With its mild, star-like beauty, beamed ; 
Her smile was given more pensively, 
But yet on all around it gleamed: 
And long, with dignity, she strove 
To dwell on other themes ; to love 
The things she once had loved—’twas vain, 
The faded vision came again. 
And then ber cheek grew pale—but none 
Could tell why youth's fresh bloom had flown. 
They said it was consumption—true, 
It was, but that was all they knew. 
Her parents watched the slow decline, 
And vaioly tried each healing art; 
They bore her to a foreign clime, 
And wept to see their hopes depart. 
Awhile she struggled with her fate, 
That they should not be desolate ; 
And for their sake, she sought to win 
Back health, and be what she had been. 
Again she looked upon the sky, 
The earth, the sea; and wondered why 
The foaming surge, the stars, the flowers, 
Had lost their once-enchanting powers. 
The spell was broken—where was he 
With whom the scene was poetry? 
Without him, all was valueless— 
And thus, in her heart’s loneliness, 
She died—and soou her father’s lands, 
And)wealth; passed intostrangers’hands._ Estate. 


Her look was calm, but it was not 

The calm of peace—it rather seemed 
Like resignation to her lot; 

And yet a stranger would have deemed 
That she was blest; for all around 

Showed wealth, and power, and luxury ; 
And nothing told the secret wound 

Of inward misery. 
Her dwelling was a place of pride, 
Which stood in lofty grandeur—wide 
Its shadow fell o’er the rich green, 





The climbing vine supporters found, As if such were a specimen 

In bowers amidst the fairy ground; Of earth’s best, truest happiness. 

‘The ancient elm-trees cast their shade But life has better dreams than these, 

Along the pebbled walks, where played And the heart warmer sympathies ; 

The moonbeams through their spreading boughs— And o’er the careless hours of youth 

A fitting place for lovers’ vows; There comes a vision, fair as truth, 

The graceful larch and locust too, Yet false as fair ; for many prove 

Gave varied beauty to the view ; There is no constancy in love. 

And near, where gushing waters streamed, To man, it is a changeful mood, 

The cypress and the willow seemed, A fitful feeling, soon forgot; 

Amidst the brilliance‘and the bloom, To woman, iv her solitude, 

The only things of grief and gloom. It is the theme of every thought. 

And was it sof No, there was one, But few can feel its powerful thrill 
The heiress of that rich domain ; Like her, the gifted one, who drew 

Who, while she basked in fortune’s sun, Genius, and taste, and fancy, still 
Still felt that its cold light was vain. From that deep passion—yet none knew 

She had been an enthusiast The cause which gently stole the mirth 
In nature's beauties—o’er her heart From her bright smile, and to her eye 

A spirit of romance had passed, Gave an expression not of earth— 
Which did to every scene impart A something, spiritual, high, 
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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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CHARACTER OF ROUSSEAU, 
aNDA 
NOTICE OF HIS ELOISE AND CONFESSIONS.* 


BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 


Tuere never yet existed an author who s0 com- 
pletely divided the suffrages of the literary world as 
Rousseau. By one party he has been cried up as an 
angel; by another, he has been written down as a 
demon. One class says he is above all praise; an- 
other, beneath all contempt. This reader finds in his 
ethics the very perfection of nature; that, the utmost 
plausibiJity of art. Meanwhile, all agree in this one 
point—namely, that, whether justly or unjustly, he has 
exercised a despotic influence over his age; taught 
the most indifferent to feel, the shallowest to think, 
the most abject to stickle for freedom of thought and 
action. Unlike Voltaire—who disseminated his most 
pestilent doctrines, and broke down the barriers of 
truth, reason, and moral and religious rectitude, by 
dint of searching irony—Rousseau enforces his opi- 
hions by the most winning and specious sensibility. 
He reaches the reason through the heart. We do not, 
in the following cursory sketch, intend to be the apo- 
logists of this extraordinary writer—to palliate his 
glaring obliquities of thought, his insidious senti- 
ments, or distorted truisms: these sufficiently con- 
dema themselves without our aid: all that we here 
ptofess to do, is to account for their origin, to trace 
theit progress, and to show how, notwithstanding their 
apparent moral beauty, they led, as they must always 
Yead, from sophistry to doubt, from doubt to despair, 
from despair to utter, irretrievable desolation. 

From his earliest infancy, Rousseau, who inherited 
from nature the utmost fragility of constitution 
which, by the way, is one of the strongest fusterers of 
intellect—was, by the force of circumstances, thrown 
Spon himself for his amusements. At an early age, 
hewas apprenticed to a clock-maker at Geneva, whom 
he describes in his Confessions, as a man just suffi- 
ciently intellectual for his occupation, but nothing 
more. With this person, of course, he could hold no 
Communion—no interchange of thought or sentient; 
his extreme delicacy of frame, nervous to a degree 

ering at times upon madness, equally forbade his 
eogaging in the usual sports of childhood, and he was 
Consequently thrown upon books for his recreation ; 
*hich books, had they been supplied to him by some 
sound, well-ordered, and enlightened individual, 
might, in due course of time, have given a philoso- 
Pher instead of a sophist to the world. Unluckily, 
they were all, with one or two exceptions, of a chival- 
Yous and romantic cast—there was little or no equi- 
Poise to counteract their effect; and it may readily 
beconceived what impression such works, fascinating 
ut any period of life, must have made upon the un- 
formed mind of a youth, who had never known the 
salutary restraints of scholastic discipline, had never 
been taught to bridle his passion, to tame bis enthu- 
Slasm, or square his imagination agreeably to the dic- 
lates of a healthy judgment. Of course, the first effect 
Moduced by such books, was a disgust for his me- 
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chanical occupation. We do not remember the pre- 
cise way in which this aversion showed itself, or 
whether Rousseau’s father were living at the time; 
but we distinctly recollect, that the embryo sophist 
ran away from his employer, and pursued his course, 
unaccompanied, except by a bounding heart, and a 
slight—a very slight—stock of money, over the heaths 
and mountains of his native land. In one of these 
excursions, he chanced to light upon two young ladies, 
whom he assisted over a running stream, and at whose 
house he spent one or two delightful days. This in- 
gciceats though trifling and scarcely worth mention in 
itself, is important as it regards Rousseau. His ever- 
creative mind, fascinated by the courtesy of these fair 
unknowns, at once robed them in drapery selected 
from the wardrobe of a well-filled fancy ; and, as the 
reality of their appearance wore off, it laid the foun- 
dation of that beautiful idealism, which Madame de 
Warrens strengthened, Madame de Houdetot con- 
firmed, and which afterward shone forth to the admi- 
ration and regret of thousands, in the unequalled cha- 
racter of Eloise. i 
Ic was some time after this rencontre, that, fatigued 
with walking, hungry, penniless, and dispirited—the 
past wretched, the future a blank—the young Rous- 
seau knocked for charity at the gate of a good-natured 
widow lady, named De Warrens, who at once, with 
all the generous inconsiderateness of a woman, lis- 
tened to his petition, gave him good advice, supplied 
him with food and money, and sent him home. To 
this acquaintance—thus strangely commenced—must 
be traced much, indeed the greater part, of those sin- 
gular obliquities in judgment and feeling which de- 
formed the otherwise acute mind of Rousseau. Cir- 
cumstances, or, as he himself would call it, destiny, 
threw him, some years afterward, when a youth of 
one or two-and-twenty, for the second time into the 
hands of this lady. By degrees he secured for him- 
self an interest in her heart, which, however, in the 
headlong infatuation of the moment, he was content 
to share with another. From this hour, his mind re- 
ceived a warp; from this hour he learned to become 
sophistical, in order to justify his own conduct ; and 
opinions, insincere at first, acquired, by long habit, 
and by being perpetually brooded over, an air of de- 
cided truth. The daily romance of his life—anoccu- 
pied, except in rambling about a sublime neighbour- 
hood, where he familiarized himself with the loftiest 
forms of natural beauty, and fed and strengthened a 
strong but diseased mind—confirmed these opinions ; 
until, at length, all that was sound and sterling in 
thought, gave place to art and sophistry. This me- 
ditative and impassioned mode of life, which, while 
it strengthens the sensibility, wholly unfits it for so- 
ciety, was pursued by Rousseau for many years. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, he visited Paris, where his exqui- 
site relish for music, and the circumstance of his 
having composed a successful opera, procured him 
admittance to the highest circles; but his mind could 
not adapt itself to the etiquette of a court, his pride, 
too, forbade ail approach to friendship, and he lived 
a hermit even within the atmosphere of Versailles. 
Before this, we should observe, he had, from some 
cause or other, separated himself from Madame de 
Warrens, and now lodged in the house of a Swiss 
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pendence, and secure what he called “ freedom of 
) thought and action,” he employed himself in copying 
music, by which drudgery be contrived to earn a de- 
cent subsistence, up to the moment when he was 
taken under the especial protection of the august fa- 
mily of Montmorenci. Shortly after his introduction 
to this family, at their express desire, conveyed to 
him in the most flattering terms, Rousseau quitted 
Paris, and went to reside with them at a small cot- 
tage, built for him near their own mansion; where, 

partly to beguile leisure, partly to put forth his pecu- 
liar notions on all subjects where the heart is con- 

cerned, he engaged in the composition of Eloise, 

which, when published one or two years afterward, 

turned the hearts and heads of France, and rendered 

its author an object of universal attraction. 

It was about this period that the fatal warp in judg- 
ment, of which we have before spoken, put forth in 
Rousseau’s mind all its most diseased and humiliating 
eccentrici Nursed in solitude, he had formed 
notions of friendship which reality was sure to disap- 
point. He had expected to meet in life with the 
“+ faultless monsters” of fancy. Every fresh ac- 
quaintance was accordingly hailed at first with the 
utmost enthusiasm, which, however, soon subsided ; 
disgust ensued, then suspicion, then alienation, and, 
finally, invincible aversion. It was in this way that 
his connexion with Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire, 
Saint Lambest, Grimm—to whose gossiping memoirs 
we owe so much delightful scandal—and a hundred 
others, began: in this way, too, it terminated. Even 
the noble family of the high constable—to whom 
Rousseau was indebted for almost every comfort his 
hypochondriacal temperament would permit him to 
enjoy—were not secure in his mind from reproach. 
This evinced itself in the most petty and humiliating 
manner. If they ever invited him to the chateau, it 
was, he said, to make a butt of him; if they respected 
his infirmities and his solitude, they treated him, he 
would add, with contempt: either way, they were 
sure to be wrong, and himself the injured party. 
Such feelings—which, though carried to the extreme 
in Rousseau, are by no means restricted to him—are 
the necessary results of an ill-balanced temperament. 
While youth lasts, they are, in some degree, kept un- 
der by the generous buoyancy, and freedom from 
distrust, of that age; but as years roll on, and the 
simplicity of life becomes discoloured with the taint 
of the world, the counteracting power is lost, and the 
mind compelled to drift headlong at the mercy of a 
wild, capricious, and jaundiced disposition. Rous- 
seau's invariable defect was the substitution of feel- 
ing for principle. He had few speculative opinions 
independently of sentiment: this with him was every 
thing; it made him the leading writer of his age, and 
it made him a wretch. He seemed altogether to throw 
overboard the notion that man is as much the crea- 
ture of reason as of sensibility; he objected to Hume 
that he was dispassionate, and to Voltaire that he was 
a wit—as if such peculiarities were not strictly within 
the province of nature, as much, and even more so, 
than his own forced and heated fancy. But he paid 
the penalty—and a dreadful penalty it was—of this 
infirm quality of mind. After hurrying from place te 
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driven from one country with contempt, and received 
in another with enthusiasm ; after wandering for years 
over Europe, and even venturing into the extreme re- 
cesses of Wales—this poor, wretched misanthrope— 
alone, forlorn, deserted in his age, owning kindred 
with none, rejecting pity with scorn, and repaying 
kindness with distrust ; a pensioner, yet professing in- 
dependence; a slave, yet a braggart of his freedom— 
returned once again to Paris, from which, after a brief, 
restless stay, he finally set out for one of the adjacent 
provinces, there to close his eyes and die. 

The manner of his déath has been variously related. 
Some say that he committed suicide; others, that he 
was attacked with a fit of epilepsy; others, that he fell 
a victim to that unconquerable dejection which, for 
years, had been preying on and withering the energies 
of his mind and body. In this state of doubt we shall, 
as a matter of course, incline to the charitable side, 
and take as our guide a slight memoir, penned a few 
days after his decease, and widely circulated through- 
out Paris. According to this narrative, Rousseau had 
been ailing for some weeks ; but it was not until within 
a day or two of his death, that he anticipated the 
slightest danger. His love of nature—and this, be it 
said to his honour, was an enthusiastic. passion that 
neither age nor infirmity could quench—remained 
with him to the last. He rambled daily to a summer- 
house situated at the bottom of his garden, and there, 
seated with some favourite book in his hand, would 
send his thoughts abroad into eternity, on whose 
threshold he was even then unconsciously standing. 
A few friends who lived near him, and who, by re- 
specting his infirmities, had, somehow or other, con- 
trived to preserve his good opinion, occasionally called 
in to see him ; and to them only was his approaching 
change apparent: he himself was alternately sanguine 
and desponding to the last. On the morning of his 
dissolution, he had risen sooner than usual, and after 
passing the earlier parts of the day in pain, grew con- 
siderably better toward evening, and requested to be 
wheeled out in a low garden-chair toward his fa- 
vourite summer-house. The day until twelve o'clock 
had been clouded, but it cleared up at noon, and the 
freshness of air, the hum of the insects, and the fra- 
grant perfume of the flowers as they lifted up their 
heads after the rain, revived the languid spirits of the 
invalid. For a few minutes he remained absorbed in 
thought, in which state he was found by a neighbour 
who had accidentally called in to pay him a visit. 
“See,” said Rousseau, as he approached, * how heau- 
tifully the sun is setting! I know not why it is, but a 
presentiment has just come over me, that I am not 
doomed to survive it. Yet I should scarcely like to 
go before it has set, for it will be a satisfaction to me— 
strange, perhaps, as it may seem to you—that we 
should both leave the world together.” His friend— 
it is he himself that relates the story—was struck by 
the singular melancholy of this remark, more espe- 
cially as the philosopher's countenance bore but too 
evident an impress of its probable truth. According- 
ly, he strove with officious kindness to divert the 
stream of Rousseau’s thoughts: he talked to him of 
indifferent matters, hoping thereby that he would re- 
gain his cheerfuluess, but was concerned to find that 
every attempt was vain. Rousseau, at all times an 
egotist, was now solely occupied on the contempla- 
tion of himself and his approaching change. His 
thoughts were immoveably fixed on death: he felt. 
he repeatedly exclaimed, that he was fast declining; 
and, every now and then, after closing his eyes for a 
minute or so, would languidly open them again, as if] 
for the purpose of remarking what progress the sun 
had made toward the west. He remained in this 
state of stupor for a considerable time, when suddenly 
he shook it off, gazed about him’ with nearly all his 
wonted animation, and after bursting into a feeble 
rhapsody about his unwearied love for nature, turned 


full toward the sun, with the devotional aspect of a 
parsee. By this time the evening had far advanced, 
and his friend endeavoured to persuade him to return 
into the house. But no; his last moments, he was 
resolved, should be spent in the open air. And they 
were so. Scarcely had the sun set, when the eyes of| 
Rousseau began also to close; his breath grew thicker, 
and was drawn at longer intervals ; he strove to speak, 
but finding the effort vain, turned toward the friend 
at his elbow, and pointed with his hand in the direc- 
tion of the red orb, which just at that moment drop- 
ped behind ‘the horizon. This was his last feeble 
movement: an instant longer, and Rousseau had 
ceased to live. 

~ We stop not to detail the particulars of the sensa- 
tion that his death occasioned throughout France ; 
but, contenting ourselves with this brief and meagre, 
but impartial memoir, come at‘once to the conside- 
ration of his character asan author. And here, if we 
could forget the insidious principles that every where 
pervade his works, and lurk like thorns beneath the 
flowers of his intellect, our task would be one of un- 
mixed praise. But we cannot do so; a regard to the 
decencies of life compels us to remember that the 
writings of Rousseau teem with the most pestilential 
doctrines, couched in language so beautiful, eloquent, 
that the fancy is flattered, while the judgment is 
wheeled on to its destruction. The Eloise—that un- 
equalled model of style and grace—is full of certain 
captivating simplicity, that seems the inspiration of 
an unsophisticated nature. But it sets out in wrong 
principles ; it requires the reader to grant that female 
modesty is consistent with immoral conduct, that vice 
is only vice when detected, and that the heart is the 
best and most correct moral guide through life. This 
last is an extravagant Utopian doctrine, at variance 
with principle, at variance with all that has made so- 
ciety what it is, and still contributes ta preserve its 
decorum. Yet it is the key to unlock the mysteries 
of Eloise. The heroine is there represented as 1 
young lady full of superlative sensibility, without 
judgment, without principle, though eternally boast- 
ing of both. Attached enthusiastically to Saint Preux, 
the friend and instructor of her youth, she is yet com- 
pelled, by the force of circumstances, to link herself 
and fortunes to an atheist. She has a large family; 
but, though guiltless of infidelity toward her husband, 
her mind has received a taint. Her very last letter— 
that affecting composition which it is scarcely possi- 
ble to read without tears—though dated from a death- 
bed, breathes the spirit of incurable infatuation. To 
make matters worse, the object of this infatuation re- 
turns, after a long absence from abroad; and, not- 
withstanding that his presence must be a perpetual 
memento of the past, replete with danger, Madame 
de Wolmar—the married name of Eloise—receives 
him with unfeigned ecstacy, and not only insists on 
his taking up his abode exclusively with her, but— 
grateful, no doubt, for the valuable moral principles 
which he has instilled into her own mind—isindiscreet, 
not to say mad, enough to propose him as a tutor to 
her children. A’s if her own invitation were not suf- 
ficient, her husband is persuaded to add his entreaties, 
even though that husband has been previously made 
acquainted with the circumstance of Saint Preux’s 
former intimacy with his wife. Now, all this, we 
roundly assert, is monstrous, and has no prototype in 
nature. When we say no prototype, we would be un- 
derstood to mean, that it has never been, and never 
will be, found connected with the refined sensibility 
and exquisite sense of decorum with which Rousseau 
has invested these inconsistent creations of his fancy. 
A wife anxious for her children’s morals, proud of 
her husband, and passionately devoted to the pure and 
simple enjoyments of home, would never peril her 
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own reputation, or that of her family, by encouraging | 
an attachment at variance with the most obvious du-| 





ties. If, however, she did not encourage such attach- 
ment, she would not rest satisfied, as Eloise—and 
herein lies an additional violation of uature—is repre- 
sented to have been, with mere theoretical guilt. 
In like manner, a husband described as being en- 
dowed with an alnust romantic sense of honour, 
and even with a sceptical turn of mind that had its 
origin in principle, would never, consistently with 
these qualities, look with indiflerence on the hazard- 
ous condition of a wife who od daily on a precipice 
enwreathed with flowers: be would either snatch her 
from the brink, or perish with her. But, supposing 
he relied on her selt-possession for her safety, he 
would then show himself utterly unacquainted with 
the human heart; so that, in either sense, whether 
viewed as a man of the world, or a man of honour-— 
and Rousseau invests him with both qualities in the 
extreme—Munsieur de Wolmar must be set down as 
a picturesque but ludicrous anomaly. 

As the characters of Eloise are unnatural, so also 
are the sentiments—those, at least, which profess to 
adapt themselves to reality. They are couched, as 
we before observed, in sweet and honied language, 
yet inculcate the most pernicious morals. They bub- 
ble up with apparent artlessness from a good and be- 
nevolent heart, yet are tainted all over with miasma. 
Vice is taught to lisp the sentiments of a generous 
wisdom; the language of the Cecropian Pallas is 
mouthed by the Cyprian Venus; Eloise prates of ho- 
nour, Saint Preux of reason, and both, of the charms 
of patriarchal innocence and simplicity. It was upon 
a principle pretty similar to this, and at least with 
equal sincerity, that the Gracchi complained of sedi- 
tion. Ithas been the object with mapy undoubted mo- 
ral authors, to paint the fascinations of vice in the 
most alluring colours, in order to contrast it after- 
ward with the penalties it must pay perforce to virtue, 
and thus to work out a more obvious and impressive 
homily. This is not the case with Rousseau. Vice, 
throughout his Eloise, robed in the garb of modesty, 
is triumphant; she is even pitied, and monopolizes 
the tears due to her celestial adversary. Who, ex- 
cept by the determined efforts of a strong mind, can 
bear for an instant to condemn Madame de Wolmar— 
the beautiful—the sensitive—the confiding? Who 
can forget her high-wrought, impassioned youth, her 
exceeding love of nature, of art, of all, in short, that 
contributes to the grace, the ornament, and the sim- 
plicity of existence? Even up to the present moment, 
though years have elapsed, fashions have changed, 
and literature has diverged into new channels, she is 
ever visibly before us. The rocks of Meillerie breathe 
of her—Clarens is eloquent of her name—Vevay 
whispers it through all her woods—and the evening 
breeze, as it sighs over the blue waters of Geneva, 
repeats the last parting that rent the souls of herself 
and her unforgotten lover. She has a distinct—a se- 
parate—an undivided existence in our memories ; for 
the Eloise, be it observed, is not a book to be laid 
aside with childhood; it grows with our growth, and 
strengthens with our strength; we abjure its principles, 
but, despite ourselves, we hug its sensibility to our 
hearts; and even when we repudiate it as the true 
liber amoris, it puts forth new claims to our admira- 
tion by its exuberant fulness of ideas, its ingenious 
sophistry, and faultless style. We own throughout 
its pages the presence of a powerful and analytical 
mind, that has studied—deeply studied—the origin 
and progress of even its slightest emotions, and noted 
them down, fresh as they rose, one after the other, 
from patient and acute investigation, with all the over- 
whelming earnestness of sincerity. 

The “ Confessions,” like the ‘ Eloise,” abounds 
in impassioned sentiment, but possesses in parts a 
vein of indignant sarcasm, of which the other is de- 
void. Itis the history—and a mournful one it is—of 
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to age, from first enthusiasin to final despair. Ic is fullllter of his productions, they inculcate—the Confes- 


of detailed accounts of Madaine de Warrens, Therese, 
and his unrequited fondness for Madaine de Houdetot. 
It is, in fact, the-autobiography of an ardent, self- 
willed mind, at one tine capable of the toftiest flights 
of virtue ; at another, equal to the most contemptible 
misdeeds. What can be wore inconsistent than the 
candour that could atfurd to acknowledge that, in 
order to avoid punishment, it falsely accused a poor, 
unfriended maiden of theft, and the meanness that 
could stoup to act so? But, from first to last, Rous- 
seau was the cluld of caprice; his actions were all 
impulses—they could never be relied on. 

With regard to the literary excellence of his Con- 
fessions, it is lavish and spteimlid in the extreme. Kach 
chapter abounds—as suits dccasion—in passages of 
unaffected simplicity, of glowing declamation, of en- 
ergetic scorn, and sweet descriptive beauty. In proof 
of this, we may adduce Rousseau’s account of his first 
introduction to Madame de Houdetot—of his solitary 
walk every morning, to steal one look at this idol of 
his enthusiasm—of his proud expectations—unwea- 
ried attachment, which neither absence on his own 
part, nor indifference on that of his mistress, could 
extinguish—and of his subsequently blighted hopes. 
Nor is that passage to be forgotten, wherein he de- 
scribes his ecstatic feeling of enjoyment, while sailing 
about at evening in his buat, far away from the sight 
of the human countenance, and surrounded only by 
the grandest forms of nature—the towering mountain, 
the shrubless crag, the soft, luxuriant meadow, through 
whose daisied herbage wound a hundred silver rivu- 
lets, sparkling in the red sunset, and lapsing on their 
course in music and in happiness. Yet the whole 
passage—beautiful as it undoubtedly is, and conceived 
in the rapt fervour of poetic inspiration—is false to 
nature, and equivucal in senument. It 1s in direct 
contradiction to the experience of ages—surely enti- 
tled to some little delerence even from so headlong a 
reformer as Rousseau—which has left it on the re- 
cords of a thousand volumes, that the unreasonable 
indulgence of solitude 1s a factitious feeling, engen- 
dered by a diseased, and confirmed by an ansocial in- 
tellect. Amid passages, however, of sach doubtful— 
to say the least of them—sensibility, it is delightful 
to catch now and then glimpses of another and a no- 
bler nature. It is like the bursting in of a sudden sun- 
shine upon November’s gloom. Of sucha redeeming 
eharacter is Rousseau’s account of the periwinkle, 
which, by accident, he picked up in one of his Alpine 
botanical excursions. His simple exclaination of de- 
light at the recognition, “* Ah, voila la pervenche !” 
goes deeper to the heart than a thousand elaborate 
homilies. It was not the mere flower itself, but the 
associations thereby engendered, that filled his eyes 
with tears, as he pressed it with fervour to his lips. 
Eight-and-thiity years betore, while rambling with 
Madame de Warrens through the same neighbour- 
hood, he had gathered that very flower. Time had near- 
ly effaced the circumstance from Ins mind—age had 
creptover hiin—the object of his unceasing attachment 
had been long since consigned to the earth; buthere was 
a talisman to recall the past; this little simple mountain 
plant bore about with it a magic power that could roll 
back the wheels of time, and array a haggard soul in 
the same sweet freshness which it wore in the morn- 
ing of existence. As regards the pervading spirit 
of the Confessions, it is a work which sets out in a pen- 
sive vein of reflection, and terminates in the darkest, 
the fiercest misanthropy. Yet, whether for good or 
evip—whether to sear with scorn, or melt with tender- 
ness—the spirit of a mighty genius moves along each 
page, free, undisguised, and unchartered as the wind. 
Indeed, had Rousseau shown but half as much talent 
in palliating misery as he has shown in forestalling 
and aggravating it, he would have been the greatest 
man that ever existed. But, baneful as is the charac- 


sions more especially—an impressive, but unconscious 
moral. They convince the uniorined, wavering mind, 
that true happiness is only to.be found where it holds 
in respect the social and the moral duties; that sensi- 
bility, without principle, is like the tower built by the 
fool upon the sands, which the very first wave swept 
into annihilation, and’ that every departure from vir- 
te is a departure from enjoyment, even though com- 
panioned by supreme abilities. 

Having thus discussed impartially the character ot 
Rousseau's chief works, it remains, as some slight 
apology for their obliquities, to say a few words 'e 
specting the age in which ‘he flourished. He wrot. 
ata period when the French mind, drugged with 
a long course of anodyne literature, nade up from 
prescriptions unchanged through a tedious succession 
of ages, was eagerly prepared to receive any altera- 
tive that might exhilarate its intellectual constitution. 
Previous to his time, France was trammelled by Aris- 
totelian regulations, which, whether for the drama, 
the closet, or the senate, prescribed one uniform style 
of composition—correct, but cold—polished, but in- 
sipid ; founded essentially on the imitative, and depre- 
cating—as was the case with the Augustan age in 
England, which derived its mental character fron. 
the French court—any departure from the old esta- 
blished classics of Greece and Rome as downright 
unadulterated heresy. Voltaire was the first to breah 
through the ice of this formality ; he threw a vivity- 
ing power into literature, which sparkled with a thon- 
sand coruscations, and drew forth the dormant ener- 
gies of others. Rousseau was one of the master-spirits 
thus warmed into life: his predecessor, by his novel 
and brilliant paradoxes, had triumphantly led the 
way; France was henceforth prepared to be asto- 
nished—overwhelmed—electritied; and Rousseau an- 
swered every expectation. This, perhaps, is but a 
poor apology for vice, that it adapts itself to the taste 
of the day; nevertheless, every man is mure or less 
fashioned by the age in which he lives—few having, 
| like the divine, unsullied Milton, the fortitude to pre- 
cede it; and if the gross immoralities of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and still worse, of Congreve, Vanburgh, 
and Farquhar, are excused from consideration of the 
period in which they flourished, surely the same ex- 
tenuating principle may with justice be applied to 
Rousseau. In addition to this, it must not be forgot- 
ten that his sentiments, however revolting they may 
appear, were, literally speaking, the received opinions 
of his country. They grew out of a courtly system 
of fashion which winked at dissipation, and visited 
only with condemnation an uncouth person, bad ad- 
dress, churlish temper, or clownish dialect. At such 
a demoralized periud—the necessary precursor of re- 
vulation which should clear the polluted atmosphere— 
aman of first-rate ability, a pander to the elegant 
sensuality of the age—which, according to Burke, 
lost * half its danger in losing all its grossness”—and 
an unflinching philosopher of the new school, was not 
likely to pass unnoticed. Rousseau felt this, wrote 
| accordingly, and rendered himself iminartal, and a 
wretch. ‘I'he secret of his success he has himsell 
explained in a published conversation with Burke, 
wherein he observes, that, finding that the old vehicle 
of literature was crazy and worn out, he took upon 
;himself the task of renewing the springs, repainting 
the panels, and gilding the whole machine afresh. 
In other words, he resolved to extend the pathetic 
deepen the unsocial, and pervert what little was lef. 
of moral and religious sensibility among his country 
men. In this he too happily succeeded; but what 
were the penalties he paid for such success? The 
answer is tremendous? A shipwrecked character—a 
broken heart—a brilliant but unenviable inimortality. 








One word more. Rousseau has been frequently 
styled the champion, the apostle of freedom. Mr. 
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Hazlitt, in particular, who, in his clouded moments, 
has much of bis manner, has thus loved to designate 
him. This is certainly a saving clause, with nothing 
to disturb its effect but the circumstance of its utter 
falsity. The philosopher's independence, like his 
sentiment, was purely a factitious feeling. It was not 
the healthy, progressive growth of reason, but the 
forced production of sophistry. It could stoop to be 
the slave of the most effeminate, demoralizing vices, 
and was the result of irritability, selfishness, and 
egotism. Far different is the nature of the true apostle 
of liberty. The materials of his magnanimity origi- 
nate with himself, they are beains reflected from the 
sunny purity of his own heart, and are mixed up with, 
and give a tone and colouring to, his most trifling ac- 
tions. To be the true asserter of public freedom, the 
man himself must be free. No unworthy suspicions, 
no rash misanthropy, no prurient fancies, no truck- 
ling to sensuality, simply because it is clothed in the 
borrowed robes of sentiment, must be permitted to 
interfere with, or influence his opinions. His mind 
must tower above the ordinary level of mankind, as 
much in conduct as in intellect. It is not enough that 
he possess the ability to discuss; he must add the 
heart to feel and the disposition to practise the migh- 
ty principle in its minutest as well as in its most com- 
prehensive sense ; for by the union of worth and genius 
alone—either of which, when disjoined, is useless—is 
the world’s conviction ensured. Milton, whose ethics 
were so sublime, whose daily habits were so stainless, 
spoke from the heart, when he declared himself the 
sworn foe to despotism ; the Tell of private life gave 
abundant evidence of the public patriot; the moral 
influence of Washington as a dictator, was the neces- 
sary consequence of his worth as a man; but Rous- 
seau, though he fled from clime to clime, the fancied 
martyr to his virtue and his independence, wrote only 
from the promptings of an excited, a distrustful, and 
a dissatisfied mind. 
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A NEW War TO KILL TIME.—The editors of a late Glou- 
cester puper pledge themselves for the truth of the follow- 
ing circumstance: “ Here, John,” said a friend of ours to 
his servant, a few mornings since, ‘boil me an egg for 
breakfast, and," at the same time handing him his watch, 
“be sure you let it boil three minutes exactly.” Away 
went John into the kitchen, and told Mary to boil, not the 
egg, gentle reader, but the watch! An operation which, 
with corresponding sagacity, she instantly prepared to set 
about. Mr. H however, thinking they were a long time 
in obeying his orders, went out, and finding John upon the 
staircase, narrowly eyeing the clock, asked him what de- 
layed him? “Oh, sir!” said John, “it is not quite done 
yet.” “But what do you want with the clock, when I 
gave you my watch to boil the egg by?” “Egg, watch!” 
stammered out John, “ why, dear sir, Mary's boiling your 
watch, and I was waiting here to tell her when the three 
minutes were up!’ Our friend instantly went to Mary, and 
sure enough found his watch yielding its last tick, and 
bobbing in a saucepan of boiling water, over a kitchen fire. 

A Grxius.—A blockhead rubbed “his thoughtless skull” 
for a thought, in vain. Two wits observed him; “Come, 
‘Tom,” said one, “a genius should never be at a stand.” 
“No! quoth the other, “why, even the sun was brought 
to a stand-still once.” “ Yes, butit did not cease to shine,” 
replied the former. 

Quite Romantic.—< Shepherd,” said a sentimental young 
lady—who fancied herself a heroine in the golden groves of 
Arcadia—“ Shepherd,” said she, to a rustic who was tend- 
ing some sheep, “why have you not got your pipe with 
you?” “ Bekase, ma’am, I ha’nt got no backy.” 

A LEGACY GuaGE.—A rich old baronet constantly calcu- 
lated the state of his health by the rise and fall of the mer- 
cenary attentions of pretended friends and relatives. Some 
little time before he died, his physicians would have per- 
suaded him that he was better; it would pot do; he had just 
discovered he had six fatal-symptoms in hiucase—three pre- 
sents and three visils in one day fromphisidear friend H. 
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SKETCHES. 
—————— 
POR THE REW-TORK MIRROR. 


A STORY. 


Cuanues had only been married a week, and his! 
wife adored him. Oh these young wives, when they 
yield up their pure, deep affections, and break through 
the restraints of bashful fear, how they do love! And 
these young husbands too, when, from the lonely, 
and sometimes miserable adventures of the unstable 
world, they have gathered in all the wealth of their 
scattered feelings, to concentrate it upon one ob- 
ject, what sacred joys swell in their bosoms—what 
brilliant images float in their imagination! They 
scarcely lived, except when together. They could 
not conceal the bliss which they drank in from each | 
other’s voices; nor control their eyes from reading | 
in each other’s glances the silent but sweet passages 

“of love. If one left the room, though only for ten 
minutes, the other would be sure to follow; and if| 
any prying stranger had been within gun-shot of their | 
circle, he might have heard half-uttered terms of en-! 
dearment, and fragments of feigned anger, from 
every part of the house. 

Charles had been absent two days. Poor Julia 
had been wishing and wishing for him. His well- 
known step sounded in the entry; the door opened, 
and she met him with a heightened colour in her 
cheek, and her blue eyes flashing from beneath their 
long lashes with sparkles of unwonted pleasure. 
Shall I mention particulars? It is scarcely worth 
while. He who cannot imagine how a warm-hearted 
young wife, in the honey-moon, would meet her idol 
after an absence of two whole days, is no reader for me. 

“© Qh!’ she exclaimed, after the first transport had 
a little subsided, ‘1 am so glad you have returned, 
dear, dear Charles ! Iwas afraid you might not come 
—that you were sick, or some accident had occurred. 
But here you are. And now, have you had a plea- 
sant time? and how do they all do? and whom did 
you see? and’——— 

Charles stopped her rosy mouth with kisses. 

“Yes, here I am, safe and sound, and full of news; 
but you huddle question upon question with such vo- 
lubility that I shall never get a chance to answer 
them, and your pretty mouth here wide open to ask 
I dont know how many more.” 

“Well, then,” answered she, flinging herself into 
an attitude of attention, and folding her arms like a 
judge upon a bench, * there—I am dumb, and ready 
to listen to the news—I wont speak another word till 
you have done.” 

And with considerable apparent difficulty she 
closed her lips. 

** Now then,” said Charles, ** mark me.” 

“Twill,” said Julia. 

“Well, then,” continued her husband laughing, 
‘in the first place, they are all well; in the next, I 
have had a very pleasant time; and, lastly, I have 
seen old Mr. Peterson, and Aunt Sarah, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Vanderdyke, and little Bob, Henry, and Maria. 

* And this,” inquired Julia, “is the news that you 
are to tell? and these are all you saw 1” 

“Oh, no!” replied Charles, mysteriously; ‘ far 
from it, Julia. I have met one more—one most 
beautiful, bewitching being more—the very coun- 
terpart of Venus. Such complexion—such ringlets, 
long and glossy—and cheeks—roses and lilies are 
nothing to them! There is nothing in all nature 
sweeter than her lips, and her eyes are bright dan- 
gers no man should rashly encounter. They were 
soft, melting, liquid, heavenly, blue—full of the light 
of intellect, and tremulous every beam of them with 
a tenderness that makes the heart ache.” 

“You are only jesting with me,” said Julia, en- 
deavouring, but in vain, to check the change that 





came over her face, as the shadow of a cloud falls 
ona stream. ‘This is some stupid Dutch beauty, 
and you can scarcely describe her without laughing. 
Come now, tell the truth.” 

“You may believe it or not, just as you please,” 
said Charles; ‘but I assure you the whole account 
is as true as the enjoyment of it was enrapturing, 
and the memory is delicious.” e 5 

Julia was sensitive and artless. She loved her 
husband with that deep tenderness which knew all the 
thrills of love’s hopes and fears. Her heart was like 
a goblet filled to the brim, whose contents tremble 
and overflow when shaken ever so lightly. There 
was, therefore, in these enthusiastic praises of ano- 
ither, something strange, and even cruel. 
could not believe that he was serious; and forcing a 
‘smile, and struggling to keep duwn her rising emo- 
tion, she listened to him in silence as he rattled on. 

* Our meeting was marked with uncommon inte- 
rest. Old Mr. Peterson introduced me to her, after 
having previously hinted that, before 1 was married, 
she had regarded me with more than common com- 





|placency. Well, we met. I addressed her by name ; 


she said nothing—but, oh! those eyes of hers were 
fixed on me with a gaze that reached into the inner- 
most recesses of my heart, and seemed to touch all 
those chords of feeling which nature had strung for 
joy. Wherever I went, I found her eyes still turned 
towards me, and an arch smile just played around 
her saucy lip, and spoke all the fine fancies and half- 
hidden meanings that woman will often look, but 
not always trust to the cluinsy vehicle of words. 1 
could restrain no longer—but, forgetting all but those 
heavenly lips, I approached and———"" : 

Poor Julia—she thought she heard the knell of 
‘her young dreams. The hue of her cheek, and the 
sparkle of her azure eye, were gone long before; and 
as he painted in such glowing colours the picture of 
his feelings, her lip quivered, and tears swelled up 
and dimmed the blue light of eyes as beautiful as day. 

“T will never speak to you again, Charles,” sob- 
'bed she, * if this is true." 

“Jt is true,” he exclaimed, “ only not half like the 
reality. It was your own PicTURE, my sweet girl, that 
I kissed again and again.” 

She looked at hin a moment, and buried her wet 
eyes in his bosom. As she lifted her head, and, 
shaking back the clustering ringlets that fell around 
her brow, displayed her face smiling through tears, 
his arm softly found its way around her waist, and— 
‘but I am at the end of my sheet. F. 
NE 

FEMALE CHARACTER. 


—————————— 
MISS PORTER. 


Tuis lady exemplifies in herself those amiable and 
exalted attributes which give to woman’s loveliness 
additional attractions. Her life has been one of re- 
tiring asefulness, and we are happy to add, of tran- 
quil and happy enjoyment. It does not furnish her 
biographer with any great variety of materials; but 
when we know that, blessing and blest, she is sur- 
rounded by a dear circle of affectionate relatives, and 
that she commands the respect and regard of all those 
whose opinion and friendship are worth obtaining— 
the wise and the virtuous—we are prepared to enter 
upon the incidents of her literary, apart from domes- 
tic life, with sentiments of approbation which her 
numerous works will certainly tend to confirm. 

Miss Anna Maria Porter is the youngest daughter 
of a gallant officer, who died fighting the battles of 
his country. Her mother still survives in the enjoy- 
ment of those reflected honours which she derives 
from the literary reputation of her children. Her eld- 
est daughter, Miss Jane Porter, has had the honour, 











Stull she}! 
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have suggested, we believe, the idea of the “* Waverly 
Novels.” Dr. Porter has written several medical 
works of deserved repute, and Sir Robert Ker Porter 
is not better known by the admirable creations of his 
pencil, than for the scientific and amusing account 
of his Travels through Persia. Surrounded by a fa- 
jmily so eminently literary, it is by no means wonder- 
ful that the talents of the fair subject of this memoir 
early developed themselves. Iler juvenile essays were 
full of that promise which was amply fulfilled in her 
more mature productions; she became a contributer 
|, to a popular periodical; and a pursuit which she had 
|| adopted merely for anusement, soon became the set- 
tled business of her life. Her amiable mother, the 
compass and elegance of whose mind may be infer- 
) red from the tone of society which she created around 
her, encouraged the efforts of her lively and charm- 
ing daughter, and Miss Anna Maria Porter soon ap- 
peared in public, as the author of a romance entitled 
* The Hungarian Brothers.” In this work we have 
a lively picture of the manners of Hungary and Ger- 
many during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
The plot is singularly interesting, and the story un- 
commonly well sustained. In one particular it ex- 
hibits an impress of a mind more poetical and humane 
than an enlarged experience with the world would 
warrant. In love with virtue and all its attributes, she 
has drawn her characters such as they ought to be, 
ratherthansuch as they mighthave beenexpected; but, 
we confess, this trait in the character of the Hungarian 
Brothers, induced us to read their story frequently. 

Her next romance, Don Sebastian, was of a more 
ambitious character. The obscurity. of her hero's 
story, the mystery which enveloped the termination 
of his career, and the bold and chivalrous character 
of the times in which he lived, afforded full scope for 
the exercise of those abilities with which the fair au- 
thor was gifted. Her descriptions harmonize accu- 
rately with the outline which history furnishes; and 
; her picture of domestic life, in the drawing of which 
she excels, adds considerably to the interest of a story, 
which, to be attractive, hardly required the embel- 
lishments of fancy. 

The Recluse of Norway succeeded, and exhibits 
increased powers of observation and a more correct 
style. The characters are far more natural in this 
than in her preceding works ; but though she has be- 
stowed upon her heroes fewer virtues, enough remain 
to assure us that the authoress continued to contem- 
plate the fairer side of human nature. The siege of 
Malta was a stirring incident, and Miss A. M. Porter 
founded “ The Knights of St. John” upon it. Her 
selection evinced the accuracy of her judgment. The 
moral of the tale is entitled to every praise, and the 
execution of the whole is every way worthy of the 
pen which produced Don Sebastian. Her next work 
was “ The Feast of St. Magdalen,” a story abounding 
with beauties of a very high order: it is quite drama- 
lic in its construction, and shows that, had Miss Porter 
turned her mind that way, she could not have failed 
to enrich the national draina. The scene is laid in 
Florence, at that period of its history which is filled 
with the disgrace and restoration of the Medici family. 
The characters are well drawn, and an Italian spirit 
breathes throughout the work ; so much so, that “ The 
Feast of St. Magdalen” has in it less of the tramontane 
stiffness than most of our English novels—a proof 
that the fair author has caught the tone of the times, 
and of the land she would describe. 

The distinguishing characteristics of Miss Porter's 
novels are a pure and lofty morality, a truly feminine 
sensibility, great sweetness of description, an elo- 
quent appreciation of natural beauties, and a grace- 
ful style of composition. If ever the mind of an au- 
thor was expressed in her works, it is that of Miss 
Porter. Her pure and gentle temper beams through 











in her affecting romance of Thaddeus of Warsaw, to), every page of her writings, and sheds a cheerful and 
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beneficial light throughout the whole of them. Piety 
and good-will breathe in every sentiment, without the 
slightest appearance of affectation; and while every 
one must be amused by them, few can rise from the 
perusal of her volumes without melioration and re- 
finement of feeling, the results of which will work 
out some portion of good in the world. It is for the 
happy effects, in this respect, that Miss Porter is en- 
titled to her highest praise as an authoress. Such 


books as she writes are designed chiefly for the peru- | 


sal of her own sex. To women, from the nature of, 
their vocations, reading is more a necessary of life 
than it is to men; and they can read nothing, in 
spite of the cavils against novel-reading, more likely 
at once to refine and improve their minds, without 
the effort of study, than such as Miss Porter’s. Those 
novels represent the most amiable parts of the female 
character in their most agreeable developments ; 
and treating, as they do, of tales of pure affection and 
honourable deeds, they teach women, and young wo- 
men particularly, how much influence they possess, 
and how usefully, and virtuously, and beautifully, they 
may employ it. . * 
Besides the works already enumerated, Miss Porter 
has published others of a Jess ambitious and more do- 
mestic character. Her Roche Blanche possesses con- 
siderable interest, and Honor O'Hara is a sweetly 
told tale. In it we have another proof of the versa- 
tility of the author’s talents; for she exhibits a fami- 
liarity with the scenes of Irish life, and with the pe- 
culiar and racy dialect of that country, hardly to be 


expected from one conversant with the higher walks. 


of English society. Some of the characters speak 
the brogue with a felicity and unction not surpassed by 
the creations of Mr. Banim's discursive imagination. 


Since the appearance of ‘* Honor O'Hara,” the} 


subject of this memoir, in conjunction with her gifted 
sister, whose numerons works will continue to be po- 
pular while just sentiment and a correct style are 
duly estimated, has produced two series of amusing 
tales. The first is entitled “ Tales Round a Winter's 


Hearth,” and the second, “* Coming out, or the Field of | 
Forty Footsteps.” These are a proud testimony, not 


only to the sisterly love of these lovely ladies, but to 
their high attainments; it is pleasant to see them 
thus labouring to forward the best interests of socie- 
ty by instructive fictions, and perpetuate their own. 


names by the means of intellectual accomplishments. | 


There is a maturity about these latter works, which 
bespeaks increased industry in the writers. 


DRESS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


A German traveller, who visited England during 
the reign of Elizabeth, gives a minute description of 
her. “She had,” he says, “in her ears, two very 
rich pearls, with drops; she wore false hair, and that 
red; upon her head she had a small crown, reported 
to have been made of some of the gold of the cele- 
brated Lunebourg-table; her bust was uncovered, as 
all the English ladies have it, till they marry ; and 
she had on a necklace of exceeding fine jewels; her 
hands were small, her fingers long, and her stature 
neither tall nor low; her air was stately, her manner 
of speaking mild and obliging. That day she was 
dressed in white silk, bordered with pearls of the size 
of beans, over it a mantle of black silk, shot with sil- 
ver threads; her train was very long, the end of it 
borne by a marchioness; instead of a chain, she had 
an oblong collar of gold and jewels. As she went 
along, in all this state and magnificence, she spoke 
very graciously, first to one, then to another—whe- 
ther foreign ministers or those who attended for dif- 
ferent reasons—in English, French, and Talian ; for, 
besides being well skilled in Greek and Latin, and 
the languages I have mentioned, she is mistress of 
Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch.” 


THE CASKET. 





The following—says the Washington City Chronicle— 
from the London Atheneum, is one of the most beautiful 
things of the kind we recollect ever to have read. The 
periodical from which it is taken has been recently esta- 
blished in London, and promises to be one of the first 
magazines of the day. We have observed several ad- 
mirably written articles in it, of a kind suited to the taste 
of the literary reader, and shall from time to time avail 
ourselves of its treasures, to make our readers better ac- 
quainted with its merits. 

THE SHELL. 
AN HISTORICAL APOLOGUE. 


“Tue world was made for man,” said a youth. 
“*T will tell you an apologue,” answered his teacher: 
“1. Ina beautiful bay of the celebrated island At- 
, !antis, a large shell, of the most delicate white and 
; the most rounded form, the relic from some previous 
world, lay on the smooth and elastic sand. It was 
left for a long period undistnrbed and unaltered ; 
sometimes kissed by the extreme bubbles of the bil- 
lows, and often trembling so melodiously in the wind, 
as to have furnished to the early gods the first hint of 
a musical instrument, and to have been the proto- 
type of the sounding conches which accompanied 
with their deep notes the feastson Olympus, and the 
Indian triumphs of Bacchus. 

“2. The moist dust gradually accumulated within 
ijt, and the germ of a sea-weed fell upon the soil, and 
| grew until a fair and flourishing plant, with long 
| dark leaves, overhung the white edge of the thin and 
moonlike vase. For many months, the ocean herb 
retained its quiet existence, imbibed the night-dew 
of the heavens, rejoiced in the fresh breezes from the 
‘}eea, and lived in tranquil safety through every 
change of shower and sunshine. At length a storm 
arose which rolled the waters upon the shore. The 
‘| shell was overwhelmed, the plant washed out of it, 
‘and the light vessel swept into a cleft of the rocks. 
“3. After some days of calm and warmth, a bird 
| dropped into it a seed, which sprouted, and became 
an orange-tree. Its Jeaves were so thick and green 
that they would have supplied a graceful chaplet to 
a wood-nymph, and she might have delighted to 
place in-her bosom the pearly and fragrant blossoms 
which hung amid the tuft of verdure. The seasons 
with their varieties, and the starry influences of gen- 
tle nights, nurtured the shrub, and the pure flowers 
were changed into gorgeous fruits, which gleamed 
through the foliage like the glimpses of a gilded 
statue in some deserted temple, through the robes and | 
coronals of creepers which have overgrown it. The 
orange-tree had gladdened many spring-times with 
j)its sweetnoss and its splendour, when it faded and 
died; and the birds of the air piped a lamentation 
over the shrub, amid the living beauty of which they 
had so often nestled. 

‘4. In after years, when nothing remained of the 
jorange but a slight and dreamy odour around the 
shell, and the last light grains of the dust wherein it 
grew had been borne away by the eddying breezes, 
;a butterfly, as red and glittering as the planet Mars, 
came on its crimson wings to the dim and spiral cell. | 
It flattered round the ivory entrance, poised itself; 
upon it for a moment, and waved its silken sails. 
Then, after darting and circling, like a winged mote | 


the sea, it returned to perish. While it sank into its 
quiet and beautiful retreat, it yet seemed loth to leave 
a world which to it had been a fairy domain; but the 
necessity of its nature was upon it, and it closed the 
gay leaflets which had sustained its flight, and re- 
signed itself to death. 

“5, It was followed bya troop of bees, which took 








of the sunbeam, through the deep woods, and over|! 
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over meadow and bloomy bank, returned to its smooth 
and undulated chambers with the materials of their 
combs, and with large store of bright and luxurious 
honey. The tiny echoes of their abode resounded 
the constant hum of labour and happiness, and it was 
soon as brimming as a wine-cup at a nuptial feast, 
with the rich and perfamed treasures of the insects, 
arranged and sealed in the exact compartments 
which filled the interior of their silvery palace. But 
a bird attacked and destroyed their commonwealth, 
and again the shell was left empty. 

“6. A humming-bird, all emerald, raby, and sap- 
phire, then discovered the lonely nook, and folded 
there its jewelled wings. It soon found a mate, and 
together they lived a flowery life. He who had seen 
either of them wandering at sunset through the glen, 
would have believed that the brilliant core of the 
western sky was fluttering away along the earth; or 


jliving thing, and endued with the power of flight. 
When they wheeled together towards their home at 
twilight, no pair of fire-flies, no twin-lights of the 
firmament-could be brighter than were their diamond 
crests. The sweet essences of a thousand buds and 
flowers supplied their nourishment; and, while they 
sucked the delicious juices of ripe fruits, their wings 
were tinctured by the lightest bloom of the plum and 
the grape. But the rain dropped thick and fast into 
the shell, and the gentle birds, which seemed made to 
whisper love-messages in the rose-bud ear of a lady, 
and to hide themselves in sport among her ringlets, 
departed from their nest, and sought in sparry grotto, 
or in southern bower, a more secure habitation for 
their lovely but frail existence. 

“7, Lastly, at sunrise, seemed flitting from the 
morning star, an elfin spirit, which danced into the 
shell, and assumed it as his home. It thrilled with 
life and pulsation ; and, while a spring gushed out of 
the rock, and bore it along toward the sea, he spread 
his thin wings to the breeze, and sailed in his lily- 
coloured argosy away over the blue and sunny deep. 
The white shell, and its new sovereign, moved for- 
ward with the gracefal swiftness of a snowy swan, 
tilting over the light ripples of the water, and, when 
night came with its constellations, seemed to be itself 
a trembling star on the verge of the horizon. That 
spirit, too, shall inhabit the shell bat for a time, and 
shall then depart, that he may develope, in some 
other more fitting position, the whole capacities of 
his nature. The shell will sink into the waves, and 
be joined to the treasures of the ocean caverns, in 
then also to aid the existence of other beings, and 
to fulfil a new cycle of its ministry. 

« That shell is the woaxp! that spirit, man. Yet 
not for man alone was it created, but for all the living 
things in the successive stages of existence, which 
can find in it a means of happiness, and an instru- 
ment of the laws which govern their being.” 





A REAL JOB. 


In the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Dr. 
Cooper edited a republication of a learned work called 
| Bybltotheca Elyola, with the addition of thirty-three thou- 
sand words, and many other improvements. He had al- 
ready been eight years in collecting materials for his edi- 
tion, when his wife, who was a silly and malignant woman, 
i going one day into his library, burnt every note he had 
prepared, under the pretence of fearing that he would kill 
| himself with study. The doctor shortly after came in, and 
seeing the destruction, inquired who was the author of it, 
| His wife boldly avowed that it was the work of her mis- 
| chievous hands. The patient man heaved a deep sigh, and 
said, ‘Oh, Dinah, Dinah, thou hast given me a world of 
| trouble !”’ and then quietly sat down to another eight years 
of hard labour, to replace the netes which she had destroy. 
ed. For this, and other learned labours, he was afterwards 





possession of the shell, and, after their daily excursions 





made bishop of Lincoln. 


x 


the little anima! might have been thought the choicest .. 4 
Signet of a prince, transformed of a sudden into a “~~ 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO MY BROTHER. 


Ou, smile. I cannot bear 
To see thy heart in silent sorrow pining; 
Nursing a secret and devouring care, 
An uncomplaining anguish still enshrining. 
Thine eye’s dark tender beam 
Still keeps its brightness ; but there’s something in it 
That tells of grief; a sternness in its gleam 
Impresaive, though it last but for a minute. 


Thy white and open brow, 

No frown contracts; but a dark shade is clouding 
So oft, with deep and sudden gloom, its snow, 

And all thy features in its darkness shrouding. 
Thy full lip keeps its red, 

And smiles, but not so frequently or lightly: 
There lurks a curl within its crimson bed, 

That says, how vain is all that shines so brightly ! 
Thy cheek's pale tender rose 

Is paler still, yet there is calmness on it; 
Yet faded thy once peerless beauty grows: 

Thia change—this blight—what unseen cause has done it? | 
Oh, say what is thy care; 

Unfold to me thy secret grief, my brother ; 
The grief I cannot cure, oh, let me share, 

Nor longer in thy breast thine anguish smother. 
Say not that thou art blest, 

So plainly by my eyes thy grief is seen, 
In all the changes of thy face confest, 

And in thy hurried step and reckless mien. 
But if thy sister ne’er 

Must share the sorrows of thy lot, my brother; 
Thou hast her every sigh, her every tear: 

Her thoughts shall ne’er be given to another. Tuyrza. 


ad 


THE ESSAYIST. 











GRACE. 
A CELEBRATED poet, speaking of the mother of man-! 


kind, says, i 








speaker, and his rival Pitt—like Pope’s friend, Dr. Arbuth- 
not—had a shambling gait, though, in the exercise of ora- 
tory, he used his hands and arms with grace and effect. 
Grace is so far native to many, that it seems to come 
without being bidden—to show itself without an effort; 
while ot:.ers retain their awkwardness to the last moment 
of life, not from being absolutely unable to shake it off, but 
because they are unwilling to take that trouble. So attrac- 
tive is the former quality, that even beauty, without such 
an accompaniment, loses a considerable part of its influ- 
ence. The ingenious framers of the heathen mythology 
evidently entertained that opinion, when they represented 
Venus as attended try the three graces. The late earl of 
Chesterfield went too far, when he said that Miverna ought 


| also to have three, as wisdom or learning, without such 


companions, had few attractions. He did not consider that 
learning, from its.weight and solidity, does not so much 
require adventitious ornaments as the inere charms of pet 
sous, however striking, niay be supposed to do. Beauty 


a light toy and a gewgaw, while mental qualities and intel- | 


lectual improvement bear the marks of substantial dignity. 

Good breeding and politeness may exist without grace 
but it must be allowed that their effect is enhanced by 
presence. Good breeding has been defined to be the result 
of much good sense, some good nature, and a little self- 
denial for the sake of others, with a view to obtain from 
them a similar indulgence. It is evident that this charac- 
ter may be maintained without the grace or elegance of 
external demeanour; yet no one will deny that a graceful- 
neas of air and appeurance will strengthen the impression 
of good breeding. Sir Francis Bacon says, that a pleasing 
countenance and a good figure are perpetual letters of re- 
commendation; and the same remark is applicable to grace, 
though it may not be safe, in either case, to consider these 
appearances as the certain indications of a correct or well 





constituted mind, 


The earl of Chesterfield says 
quently decided for ever by his first address. If it be plea- 





sing, people are hurried involuntarily into a persuasion that 


he has merit, which perhaps he will not in the sequel be 





& Grace was in all ber steps, heav'n in ber eye, 
4 In ev'ry gesture dignity and love.” 


a pleasing couplet, but not so precise as we could 








This 


found to have; and, on the other hand, if it be ungraceful, 
they are immediately prejudiced against him, and unwilling 
to allow him the merit which he probably possesses. We 








hat a man’s fortune is fre- | 


wish it to have been, and that was our opivion before a0" ore aware that no person of sound judgment will draw po-' 


Italian critic censured it as too general and indefinite. In ‘sitive conclusions, either in one way or the other, from such 
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people in the world, and they then studied who should be- 
have to him with the greatest politeness. 

It is highly interesting to observe what pride a moun- 
taineer takes in his county. Mr. Coxe, travelling near 
| Munster, was requested by a peasant to inform him what 
he thought of his country ; and pointing to the mountains, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold our walls and bulwarks; even Con- 
stantinople is not so strongly fortified!” And I never re- 
fiect but with pleasure, on the satisfaction with which a far- 
mer, residing in one of the cliff« near Ffestiniog, replied to 
my assertion that England was the finest and best coun- 
try in the world; “Ah! but you have no mountains, sir; 
you’ve got no mountains!” 

On the summit of the Pichincha, Don George Juan and 
;Don Antonio de Ulloa placed themselves, for the purpose 
| of making astronomical observations. The Pichincha is 
j pet so elevated as the Cotopaxi; but the view from it is, 

perhaps, more magnificent. After enjoying the prospect 
for some time, they saw lightning issue from the clouds be- 
\ neath, and heard the thunder rolling, in wild volumes, at 
their feet. The sky above was of a clear azure. The spot 
where they stood was vast accumulation of ice and snow. 
The cold was intense; and the mountain itself seemed to 
. stand, as it were, insulated in the midst of a vast ocean. 
\| This scene, subline as it was, derived additional sublimity 
'Ifrom the xound of enormous fragments of rocks which, at 

intervals, fell into the gulfs beneath. The natives of these 

regions believe them to surpass every country under hea- 

ven. The Sicilian peasants, in the same manner, have such 
an affection for Etna, that they believe Sicily would not 

be habitable without it. ‘It keeps us warm in winter,” 
‘say they, ‘and furnishes us with ice in summer.” 


th 
AE 


ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS. 
———S 
WARE. 


A THIN sickly little boy was umusing himself, one morn- 
ing, by drawing, with a piece of chalk, the street-front of 
Whitehall, upon the basement-stones of the building itself, 
carrying his delineations as high as his little arms could 
reach; and this he was accomplishing by occasionally run- 
ning into the middle of the street to look up at the noble 
edifice, and then returning to the base of the building to 
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other parts of the Paradise Lost, Eve is mentioned in terms 
equally indistinct. Milton was certainly capable of giving 
an interesting detail of the beauties and perfections of that H 
primeval lady; but he was content with the substitution of 
a loose sketch for a complete portraiture. 

As the bard did not define what he meant by grace, let us! 
endeavour to explain it. But here a difficulty arises: grace, | 
like wit, is quickly perceived, though it is not easily analy- | 
sed or described. It appears to be founded on a sense of 
decorum and of fitness ; it is neither affectation nor excess, 
neither a deficiency nor a redundance of action; it is a mo- 
deration of manner and a calmness of gesture—a propriety 
of movement and an elegance of attitude. It may be said, 
indeed, that grace consists in that due medium which com- / 
mon sense might be expected to point out: for “ extremes 
in nothing can be good.” 

When a want of grace arises from bashfuloess, the indi- 
vidual is more to be pitied than censured, Bashful men are 
sometimes considered as mere fools; but this is a harsh 
stigma, which none but an impudent fool would apply to 
them ; for their awkwardness is produced by temporary con- 
fusion, rather than by a dullness of comprehension. Their 
good sense is almost paralysed by an exposure to the eyes 
of numerous observers, 80 that they lose that composure, 
which the native dignity of every man, or woman, ought to 
preserve. This sheepishness—as it is contemptuously call- 
ed—is generally shaken off by adults ; but we know several 
instances in which it has adhered to very sensitive indivi- 
duals for their lives. Such persons cannot be expected to 
be graceful in the social circle, because their repugnance 
to general notice obstructs the ease of their movements. 

There are many men of undoubted sense who are equally 
awkward and ungraceful with the timid or the bashful. 
Dr. Johnson, for instance, exhibited the manners of a clown 
rather than those of a gentleman, not from embarrassment 
or confusion, but from considering an attention to the graces 
as an unnecessary accomplishment for a scholar or a philo- 
sopher. His friend Goldsmith likewise, although he could 
write with graceful ease, was awkward in his attitudes and 
unpolished in his address. Charles Fox was an ungraceful |. 


proceed with his elevation. It happened that his opera- 


indecisive symptoms ; yet these early impressions leave, in 
tions caught the eye of a gentleman of considerable taste 


the minds of many, an influence which cannot easily be, a . 
shaken off. We have here confined our observations tothe: 4nd fortune, as he was riding by. He checked the carriage, 
graces of personal demeanour and deportment; but there and, after a few minutes observation, called to the boy to 
are gracesin the fine arts and in literary composition, which | Come t0 him; who, upon being asked where he lived, im- 
are equally entitled to notice. mediately burst into tears, and begged of the gentleman 
not to tell his master, assuring him he would wipe it all off. 

NATIONAL PRIDE. i ‘* Don't be alarmed,” answered the gentleman, at the same 

" RB ._., _ | time throwing him a shilling, to convince him he intended 
National pride must not be confounded with patriotism; him no harm. His ‘.enefactor then went instantly to his 
for the former is commonly founded on imaginary advan- master, who gave the boy an excellent character, at the 
tages, and consists in having a good opinion of ourselves, same time declaring him to be of little use to him, in con- 
and contempt for others. sequence of his natural bodily weakness. He said that he 
Thus, there are certain families at Rome, who believe was fully aware of his fondness for chalking, and showed 
that they are descended in a direct line from the Trojans, ibis visiter what a state his walls were in, from the young 
and are persuaded that they would render themeelves une yrtist having drawn the portico of St. Martin's church in 
worthy of their illustrious race, if they attended any of the various places upon them. The gentleman purchased the 
public fetes, except in @ carriage; those who are not rich yemainder of the boy’s time, gave him an excellent educa- 


enough to keep one, half starve themselves to accomplish tion, then sent him to ltaly, and, upon his return, employed 
this end; and it has even happened, when it cannot be ob- 








tained, that parents have dressed out their daughter like 
a lady of high distinction, and the mother walked behind 
her as a waiting-maid, the father as a footman. 

Let a Christian ask a Turkish sultan why he suddenly 
promotes one of his gardeners to be a governor of a pro- 
vince, or a general in his army; he will answer, ‘‘ Knowest 
thou not, Christian dog, that to be fit for every thing, it is 
only requisite to be a ‘Lurk 1” 

It was once told to a man who sold oranges in Murcia, 
that a German prince was in love with hisdaughter. ‘Do 


| you think, then,” said he, ‘‘that 1 would ever bestow her 


on one who was not a Spaniard 1”” 

Who is there who does not recollect having read, in a his- 
tory of voyages and travels, an adventure that befell father 
Labat, on his reception at the court of Abyssinia? Scarce- 
ly had he begun his oration to the king, when twenty or 
thirty of the greatest men began to cudgel him well, in 
order to give him an idea of the strength and courage of 
their nation. It may be well imagined that the reverend 
father was not slow in declaring the Abyssinians the bravest 


him, and introduced him as an architect. 





BANKS AND MULREADY. 


“The former artist was visited,”" says Mr. Smith, “by a 
' youth who wished, at the age of thirteen years, to gain ad- 
mittance to draw in the Royal Academy, ‘ Well, my little 
man,’ said Mr. Banks, ‘what is your business with me?’ 
“1 want, sir, that you should get me to draw at the Royal 
Academy.’ ‘That is not in my power. Things are not, in 
that respect, as they used to be. Nobody is admitted to 
draw there but hy ballot; and I am only one of the persons 
upon whose pleasure it depends. But what have you got 
there? Let me look at your drawing.’ Mr. Banks looked 
at it. ‘Humph! Ay! Time enough yet, my little man! 
Do you go to school?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Well, go home, and 
mind your schooling; and try and make a better drawing 
ofthe Apollo; and in a month you may come again, and 
let me ace it.’ 
i “ He now applied with threefold diligence; thought and 


| thought again, sketched and obliterated; and, at last, as 
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nearly as possible at the expiration of the month, repeated 
hia visit. Mr. Banks was better pleased with his second 
specimen. He now took him into his study, bade him look 
about him, and asked him what he thought of one thing and 
another. He encouraged him, told him to go on with his | 
drawing, and said he might come again in a week. Under | 
the eye of Mr. Banks, the boy’s proficiency was visible, and 
the artist began to conceive a kindness for him. Little did 
he think, whea he was questioning this youth, that nature 
had enriched him with some of her choicest gifts, and that, 
the Royal Academy would, in him, have to boast of one! 
of its brightest members, in the name of Mulready.” 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


see 
TROPICAL SUNSETS, 

A srttine sun between the tropics is certainly one of the 

finest objects in nature. The spleadour of the scene gene- 

rally commences about twenty wunutes before sunset, | 








clouds in the higher regions uf the almospiere become 
fully illumined by the suu’s rays; and the fine mackarel- 
shaped clouds, common in these regions, are seen hanging | 
in the concave of heaven like Heeces of burnished gold, 
When the sun approaches the verge of the horizon, hej 
is frequently ecen encircled by a halo of splendour, which 
continues increasing till it cuvers a large space of the hea 
vens: it then begins apparently to shout out from the body 
of the sun, in refulgent pencils or radii, each as large asa 
rainbow, exhibiting, accordiug to the rarity or density of the 
‘amosphere, a display of brilliant or delicate tints, and of 
ever-changing lights and shades of the most amazing beau- 
ty and variety, About twenty minutes after sun-set, these 
splendid shooting rays disappear, and are succeeded by 
* fine rich glow im the heavens, ia which you might 
easily fancy that you see land rising out of the ocean, 
stretching itself before you, and on every side, in the most 
euchanting perspective, and having the glowing lustre of 
a bar of iron when newly withdrawn from the forge. 





AURORA BOREALIS, IN RUSSIA. 


The northern hemisphere has its delights as well as the 
soathera, One of these arises from the contemplation of the 
phenomenon called the Aurora Borealis, or northern lights. 
Such a phenomenon is of frequent occurrence at Peters- 
burgh. At the close of last autumn, the northern lights ap- 
peared, on one occasion, magnificently bright. The sky 
was illuminated from the horizon to the zenith, extending 
east and west to a considerable distaace. Masses of fire, 
inthe form of columns, and as brilliant as the brightest 
Phosphorus, danced in the air, and streaks of a deeper 
light, of various sizes, rose from the horizon, and flashed 
between them. The brightness of the former seemed at 
times to grow faint and dim. At this conjuncture, the broad 
Streaks would suddealy shoot with great velocity up to the 
tenith with an undulating motion and a pyramidal form. 
From the columns, flashes of light, like a succession of| 
sparks from an electric jar, lew off and disappeared ; while 
the streaks changed their form frequently and rapidly, and 
broke out in places where none were seen before, shooting 
along the heavens, and then disappearing in an instant. 
The sky in various places became‘tinged with a deep pur- 
Ple, the stars shone very brilliantly, the separate lights 
sradually merged into one another, when the auroral re- 
splendence of the horizon increased and became mag vi6-| 
cent. This curious phenomenon fasted nearly four hours; 
and at one time a large triangle of the strongest light occu- 
Pied the horizon, iuminating, in the most magnificent 
manner, nearly the entire vault of heaven. From six to 
seven falling stars were observed at the time, leaving in 
their train a very brilliant light. 





A COUNTRY VILLA. } 
At about six leagues distance from Paris, at the corner | 
ola cross-road, an elegant iron gate discovers a house of| 
*nple and tasteful appearance ; it seemed to be inhabited, 
‘ra woman who perceived us invited us to walk in, as it 
‘ight give us pleasure to look at the gardens. 
Grass plots kept in that order which gave to them the 
toftness and appearance of velvet, walks planted with trees, 
ind wited arbours, excited our attention and admiration. 





‘are found a river without water, a Chinese bridge without | 
any use, and a belvidere without a Prospect; nothing here 
offended against truth; and many an English nobleman 
could desire nothing better than this charming domain in| 
the environs of Paris. 

Who could be the owner, whose skill laid out the plan of | 
these gardens? Was he some courtier, disgraced amidst 
the torturing fluctuations of politics, who now found leisure | 
to devote himself to the pleasurable labours of rural life? 
Here we could trace @ poet, a philosopher, a lover of ua} 
\ture—if a possession like this could be the lot of them, for] 
they are in generat proverbially poor. Whoever he might; 
be, his imagination was rich and exalted, his taste exquisite, | 
appreciating justly the beauties of nature. 


at the corner of one of the walks, the female wig had asked | 
Us in; she soon satistied our curiosity; “ You are at Bru- 
noy,” said she; “ this property belonged to M. Talma, in 
whose service I have lived twelve years.” 

Al this name we felt a sentiment of admiration kindle in 





when the feathery, famtustic, aud singularly crystailized | UF Minds. Every object around us seemed animated, and | 


we were desirous ul gong again througi: those shady walks | 
where the genius of this great tragedian bad, no doubt, re- 
/ceived inspiration; after hs memory had made the expres- 


i|sions of human passions his own, it was here he clothed 


them in that accent which proceeds from a sou) impressed 
with the keenest sensibility ; under these trees he had stu- 
died that Ruman graudeur he 60 weil personated on the 
stage, the cares of royaity, the terrors of guilt, and those 
mouratu) and striking agitatious, of which he has so ofteu 
Presented a faithtul picture to an admiring audience, 

i hastened on, before my fellow-travellers, and alone, I 
wandered through au ullee, into which the thickness of the 
foliage prevented the rays of the sun from penetrating; it 
seemed to me as if the shades of the illustrious personages 
whom Talma had so ofteu invoked, hovered round me, Full 
of these reveries, 1 perceived not that my fricuds were so 
nearme ; a lady patting me on the shoulder, caused all these 
phantoms of imagination to vanish, with which 1 had peo- 
pled the gardens of brunoy. 

Our guide gave us some details concerning her former 
master; she spoke of him with interest, and with a tender- 
ness which excited our emotions. A tear stood in her eye 
when she related the manner of his death. There is no fu- 
neral oration that can be half so valuable as a simple eujo- 
gium from the lips of a faithful servant, and we felt assured 
that he must have been a good master whose loss can in- 
spire such artless expressions of regret. 

“He was unsuspecting and benevolent,” said she; “he 
would very often come and talk with us; and when we were 
at dinner, if be liked what we had, he would sit down with 
us. He would often repeat to us ‘You are very happy ; you 
can eat when you are hungry: as for us, we lose all our ap- 
petite while a great dinner is getting ready.’ Ah! his kind- 
ness of heart was inexhaustible! He had purchased a 
house to join to his park, and there he put in the old 
nurses of his children; he next placed there one of his 
friends: he was goud to every creature in the village; think, 
then, if he was not beloved!” : 

We expressed a wish to see the apartments. ‘You will 
find nothing particular there,” said she; "M. Talma was 
not fond of luxury and show; he always said it was enough 
for a country-hoase to have a good garden, good wine, 
and a good bed, and not any thing more. You will not find} 
here any of those superfluities which people in town de- 
clare they cannot do without, and which they drag along 
with them into the country.” ? 

She spoke of his usual habits. He kept very little com- 
pany; he was fond of solitude, and often, when his drawing- 
room was encumbered with a crowd of visiters, he would 
steal away, to go and walk in one of those allées which he 
had caused to be made with so much care. i 
Poor Talma! he died at the moment when he had just 
put the last finish to that property which he had occupied \ 


for many years. * 
CONGRESSIONAL ANECDOTE, 


During Mr. Jefferson’s administration, syrup was provi- 
ded in the capitol for the refreshment of the members of; 
congress. This was furnished aod charged under the head 
of stationary. The National Intelligencer tells us, that a 
member who did not like the beverage, jocosely remarked, 
that he should be very glad if the officers of the house would 











‘peculiar taste reigned through the whole distribution of| 
‘Se garden; it was not one of those flower-gardens in which 


provide a little whiskey for those who preferred it, and 
charge it to the account of fuel. 


As we were making these remarks to each other, we met), 
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Polar Expedition.—We believe but one feeling will per. 
vade the great body of reflecting and enlightened people, 
and that will be of deep chagrin and disappointment, when 
they learn that the contemplated expedition to the southern 
and western oceans is defeated. Congress have refused 
their final assent to the Measure, notwithstanding all the 
preliminary steps had been taken, and afl the necessary 
arrangements made by the government and its agents, in 
Pursuance of a law of the last session for imparting to it 
the fullest effect and efficacy. 1t is difficult to comprehend 
the real motives for this sudden and unexpected change of 
purpose, this instability of views, on the part ot the na- 
tional representatives The stale plea, we believe, for the 
destruction of a project at once so honourable to the nation, 
and so promising in important results, was the necessity of 
adhering to a system of close retrenchment and strict eco- 
nomy. But we are utterly at a losa to conceive the cause 
of that pressing necessity. With a rich commerce, abun- 
dant and powerful means, and the national debt so much 
reduced in its amount as to be undeserving of a moment’s 
anxiety or solicitude, we confess ourselves incapable of 
perceiving any substantial grounds or rational arguments 
that can be offered in its justification. Indeed it strikes us 
as being absolutely derogatory. The plan of the expedition 
was evidently conceived in profound wisdom, and with a 
single eye to the promotion and preservation of great and 
valuable interests. Our trade to those seas has long been 
of such magnitude and value as not merely to authorize, 
but actually to require, that this scheme should be carried 
into prompt and vigorous execution. The honour, not less 
than the prosperity of the country demanded its fuléilinent, 
The national sentiment was strong in its favour; and our 
pride of character seemed committed in the undertaking. 
Ie was, moreover, recommended by a regard to economy 
itself, since the trade to those seas is not only large, but an- 
nually increasing. The dangers incident to navigating them 
is made to appear most perilous, when it is known that more 
than two hundred islands and shoals, some of them very 
dangerous, have been discovered by navigators, not one of 
which can be found in any chart. Surely here were in- 
ducements sufficiently strong to urge the accomplishment 
of the course so wisely planned. But, to the humiliation of 
the public, and, as we think, to the utter disgrace of many 
of our representatives, the whole is frustrated, and will, we 
presume, be consigned over to ruin and forgetfuiness. The 
authorsof the folly merit unreserved scorn and reprobation. 


A Circular.—A few s since, we received, through 
the medium of the post-office, a printed circular, which, on 
examining, we found to contain the remarks published in the 
Mirror weck before last, on the subject of uniting broad- 
way with the Fourth Avenue. It is gratifying to find that 
other individuals view this matter in so favourable a light, 
and it serves to impress us still more strongly with the be- 
lief chat the opinions we have, on various occasions, ex- 
pressed concerning it, are founded in propriety and jus 
tice. Whatever may be the final decision of the common 
council touching this interesting subject, we beg it may be 
borne in mind, that the motives by which we have been g0- 
verued in freely expressing our sentiments, have been of 
| the purest kind, for we have not a farthing’s worth of pro- 
\perly to be affected by it in any shape. 











Clinton-Hall Association.—We learn, from the Journal 
of Commerce, that ten thousand dollars have been recently 
subscribed by merchants of this city, to the Clinton-Hall 
Association, in addition to the sum of twenty thousand col- 
lected last year. If, therefore, says the paper above quoted, 
the proprietors of the Atheneum, as has been Proposed, 
unite with this association in erecting an edifice for both 
institutions, and appropriate twenty-five thousand dollars 
on their part, a fund of fifty-five thousand dollars is already 
secured. To pay for the lots and erect a building of suffi- 
cient magnitude for the purposes intended, a still larger 
sum is required; and we earnestly hope that our liberal 
merchants will not relax their efforts till the full amount is 
raised which shall be necessary to carry this noble object 
into effect. 


Mr. Woodworth—On Wednesday evening next, this 
gentleman will take a benefit at the Park theatre, on which 
occasion the opera of the “ Forest Rose” will be presented, 
witha variety of other entertainments/ Tickets of admission 
may be obtained of [Mr Wz atjbis\residence, 686 Pearl-st 
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ABRRANUED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY B. 8. BARCLAY. 


MUMOROUSLY. 


WHAT CAN A POOR MAIDEN DO? 





Were it not for these men we should not do a-miss, 


Nor pa- pas nor mam-mas dis-e- bey; 





true ; And with one 


Why, 


While they guess there’s a heart pleading for them within, 


’Tis in vain that our lips say them nay; 


But, alas! if they once are determined to win, 


by your side who will 


what can a poor ian 





not be de-nied, Why, what can a poor 





—— i 





Why, what can a poor mai-den do? Why what, 





why what cana poor 


maiden do? She cries no, then cries hush, then looks down with a 





mai-den 
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Why, what can a poor maiden say? Though these men we may fear, yet without them, ob dear! 
She cries no, with a blush; he persists, abe cries bush ; Why, what can a poor maiden do? 
2 If she fly, still the lovers parsue: 





Why, what can a poor maiden do? 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIREOR. 
FAMILIARITY. 


Otp Nick, who taught the village school, 
Had wed a maid of homespun habit: 
He was stubborn as a mule, 
And she was playful as a rabbit. 


Poor Jane had scarce become a wife, 
Before her husband sought to make her 
The very pink of polished life, 
And trim and formal as a quaker. 


One day the master went abroad, 

And sadly simple Jenny missed him; 
When he returned, behind her lord 

She gently stole, and fondly kissed him! 


The husband’s anger rose—and red 
And white his face alternate grew ; 
“ Less freedom, ma’am!” Jane hung her head, 
And said, “ I didn’t know 'twas you!" 
YOR THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 
A BALLAD. 


The lady's cheek is very pale, 
The lady’s eye is dim; 

It resta upon the distant sail, 
Though not, alas! on bim 

Whose honeyed words and ardent phrase 
Had won her youthful heart, 

Ere sadder years and darker days 
Had caused those tears to start. 


She thinks on times that long have fied, 
On hours of rapture past; 

When love his sunlight on her shed, 
And guarded from the blast. 

Her thoughts are on his treacherous face, 
And on his eye of jet; 

As if she vainly hoped to trace 
Those features cherished yet. 








i 


And memory paints the moonlight bower, 
Where first he told his love; ~ 

The scene where rose, and fragrant flower, 
And stars that watched above, 

Bore witness to the mutual vow, 


When but the sense of life and air 
Shed in the soul a heavenly ray,. 
Ere the “‘snow-cloud of cold despair” 

Had gathered o’er my lonely way! 


And to the blushing kiss, My weary heart {—how on its shrine 
And to the gentle von so low— -Fate’s dim and faded offerings lie; 
They murmured only bliss. Prompting the spirit to repine, 


While all its aching chords reply! 
But where are now her hopes so gay? 
ci Aad where, oh where i is het 
ike rainbow tints, they’ve ed away, 
And he is on the ets ae é 
The bark that bears him from the land, 
The sails that waft him o’er, 
Are destined for a distant strand,~ 
And for a foreign shore. 


The lady weeps—she turns away— 
She may not mark again 

That vessel cleave the parting spray, 
Or catch her lover's strain. 

And she has sought her silent bower ; 
How lonely now it seems ! 

For gone for aye the favourite flower, 
And perished her young dreams, 
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STANZAS. 


Mi weary heart !—Joy, wake 
ithin its deep and still rece: 

The thrill which thy delusive strain 
Can pour upon its loneliness! 

Wake there the throb of young delight— 
The holy extacies, which dwell, 

's golden light, 

soul’s young treasure-cell. 


Give me the dreams which once could bless 
The glory of life’s morning hours; 

And make this dreary wilderness 
Once more a thoroughfare of flowers; 


Ambition—love—oh ! what are they? 
Gone—with earth’s many-withered things, 
As the stars sink in gloom away! 


Now, as 1 gaze upo! pon the gloom 
Of early life’s untroubled sky, 
I feel a pang that passeth show, 
Touching my heart; and in mine eye, 
Tears, like the drops of April-cloud, 
A freshening influence seem to shed 
Upon that warm and sweet domain, 


FROM THE BOSTON SENTINEL. 
EDWARD COATE PINKNEY. 





‘ain, 


ORCA RO LER LOOP DO DOLLLA NE DEOL OLDODLOD ADDI DIDO DODODODED 


the dea 
“ He was not of your order.” 


Weep till the lava-drop appears; 
Weep till their tears to blood shall tum— 





And let them mourn—mourn till the hue 
Of grief shall tincture every vein; 

Mourn till her sad, wild spectral crew 
Permit joy’s torch to blaze again! 


How many hopes have stirred its strings !— 


O’er ea” time's tnurmuring wave hath } 


False Sree they ne'er will bless again! 


“ And they Iaid bim fm the earth, and pressed the } 
green turf down upon bis manly beauty, and the 
enemies ot the living came together and wept over 





And let them weep—and let them mourn— 
Weep till their blood shall turn to tears! 
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Mourn till the brow of manhood wears 
The brilliance of its early day; 

Mourn till the heart of manhood bears 
Its first, last smile—its childhood ray! 


Mourn till the mind of boybood can 
Feel, as in after years it must, 
The cares that mark the life of man— 
The spirit’s blight—the feeling’s rust! 
What boots it? Him ye mourn is dead ; 
His flight is far beyond your ken; 
In life he did not with you tread— 
In death profane him not, ye men! 
His spirit’s plume was wild and free— 
The eagle creeps not, may not bend 
From his high flaming destiny, 
To cail each butterfly his friend. 


The nightingale may fail to charm 
With her sweet strain the tough-eared bat; 
But fine-strung hearts will feel, and burn 
With joy no less, because of that. 


Then peace to Pinkney !—traces still 
Of his bright track move on to fame: 
Some gems, whose brilliancy doth fill 
The mind with light, adorn his name. 
IMPROMPTU, 
ON BEING PRESENTED, BY A LADY, WITH 4 
SMALL STONE HEART. 


Take back, dear girl, this cold return, 


For passion warm and true as mine: 


A heart of stone, from thee, Ispurn, 
For heart so cold can ne'er be heart of thine. 
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THE CASKET. 
——————————————— 


FROM BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
AMELIA. 


————— “Twas not quite thirty,” said Wieland to 
us, * when I obtained the chair of philosophical pro- 
fessor in this college in the most flattering. manner. I 
need not tell you my amour propre was gratified by a 
distinction rare enough at my age. I certainly had 
worked for it formerly; but at the inoment it came to 
me, another species of philosophy occupied me much 
more deeply, and [ would have given more to know 
what passed in one heart, than to have had power to 
analyze those of all mankind. I was passionately in 
love; and you ail know, 1 hope, that when love takes 
possession of a young head, adieu to every thing else ; 
there is no room for any other thought. My table 
was covered with folios of all colours, quires of paper 
ofall sizes, journals of all spectes, catalogues of books, 
in short, of all that one finds on a professor’s table ; 
but of the whole circle of science I had for some time 
studied only the article rose, whether in the Encyclo- 
pedia, the botanicai books, or all the gardener’s ca- 
Jendars that could meet with. You shall learn pre- 
sently what led me to this study, and why it was that 
my window was always open, even during the coldest 
days. All this was connected with the passion by 
which I was possessed, and which was become my 
sole and continual thought. I could not well say at 
this moment how my lectures and courses got on, but! 
thisl know, that more than once [ have said, ‘ Amelia,’ 
instead of * philosophy.’ 

“Tt was the name of my beauty—in fact, of the 
beauty of the university, Mademoiselle de Belmont. 
Her father, a distinguished officer, had died on the 
field of battle. She occupied with her mother a large 
and handsome house in the street in which I lived, on 
the same side, and a few doors distant. This mother, 
wise and prudent, obliged by circumstances to inha- 
bita city filled with young students from all parts, 
and having so charming a daughter, never suffered 
her a moment from her sight, either in or out of doors. 
But the good lady passionately loved company and 
tards; and to reconcile her tastes with her duties, she 
carried Amelia with her to all the assemblies of dow- 
agers, professors’ wives, canonesses, &c. where the 
Poor girl ennuied herself to death with hemming or 
koitting beside her mother’s card-table. But you 
ought to have been informed, that no student, indeed 
nO man under fifty, was admitted. I had then but 
little chance of conveying my sentiments to Amelia. 
Jam sure, however, that any other than myself would 
lave discovered this chance ; but I was a perfect no- 
‘ice in gallantry ; and, until the moment when I im- 
bibea this passion from Amelia’s beautiful dark eyes, 
mine, having been always fixed upon volumes of La- 
\in, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, &c. &c. understood no- 
thing at all of the language of the heart. It was at an 
old lady's, to whom I was introduced, that I became 
acquainted with Amelia; my destiny led me to her 
House on the evening of her assembly ; she received 
eI saw Mademoiselle de Belmont, and from that 
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haps somewhat pedantic air, reassured her. There 
were a few other young persons—davghter and nieces 
of the lady of the mansion. It was summer—they ob- 
tained permission to walk in the garden, under the 
windows of the saloon, and the eyes of their mammas. 
I followed them; and, without daring to address a 
word to my fair one, caughteach that fell from her lips. 

“¢ Amelia,’ said a pretty little laughing espiegle, 
* how many of your favourites are condemned to death 
this winter?’ ‘Not one,’ replied she; ‘I renounce 
them—tbeir education is too troublesome and too un- 
grateful a task, and I begin to think I know nothing 
about it.’ 

** T assumed sufficient resolution to ask the expla- 
nation of this question and answer ; she gave it to me. 
‘You have just learned that 1 am passionately fond 
of roses ; it is an hereditary taste; my mother is still 
fonder of them than 1 am. Since I was able to think 
of any thing, I have had the greatest wish to offer her 
a rose-tree in blow—as a new year’s gift—the first of 
January. Ihave never succeeded. Every year I have 
put a quantity of rose-trees into vases; the greater 
number perished ; and I have never been able to offer 
one rose to my mother,’ §o little did I know of the 
culture of flowers, as to be perfectly ignorant that it 
was possible to have roses in winter ; but from the mo-/| 
ment I understood that it might be, without a miracle, || 
and that incessant attention only was necessary, I pro- 
mised myself, that this year, the first of January, 
should not pass without Amelia's offering her mother 
a rose-tree in blow. We returned to the saloon—so 
close was I on the watch, that I heard her ask my 
name in a whisper. Her companions answered, ‘[ 
know him only by reputation; they say he is an au- 
thor; and so learned, that he is already a professor.” 
‘I should never have guessed it,’ said Amelia; ‘he 
seems neither vain nor pedantic.’ How thankful was 
I for this reputation! Next morning I went toa gar- 
dener, and ordered fifty rose-trees of different months 
to be put in vases. ‘It mast be singular ill fortune,’ | 
thought I, ‘if, among this number, one at least does 
not flower.’ On leaving the gardener, I went to my 
bookseller's—purchased some works on flowers, and 
returned honie full of hope. I intended to accom- 
pany my rose-tree with a fine Setter, in which I should 
request to be permitted to visit Madame de Belmont, 
in order to teach her daughter the art of having roses 
in winter; the agreeable Jesson, and the charming 
scholar, were to me much pleasanter themes than | 
those of my philosophical lectures. I built on all this 
the prettiest romance possible; my milk-pail had not 
yet got on so far as Parrette's, she held it on her head; 
and my rose was not yet transplanted into its vase, 
but I saw it all in blow. In the meantime, I was hap- 
py only in imagination; I no longer saw Amelia; 
they ceased to invite me to the dowager parties, and 
she was not allowed to mix in those of young peaple. 
J must then be restricted, unti] my introducer was in 
a state of presentation, to seeing her every evening 
pass by with her mother, as they went to their parties. 
Happily for me, Madame de Belmont was such a 
coward in a cartiage, that she preferred walking when 
it was possible. I knew the hous at which they were 
in the habit of leaving home; I learned to distinguish 





can her image was engraved in lines of fire on my 
a The mother frowned at the sight of a well- 
ooking young man; but my timid, grave, and per- 


the sound of the bell of their gate from that of all 
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gate unclose, I snatched up some volume, which was 
often turned upside down, stationed myself at the 
window, as if profoundly occupied with my study, and 
thus, almost every day, saw for an instant the lovely 
girl, and this instant was sufficient to attach me to 
her still more deeply. The elegant simplicity of her 
dress; her rich, dark hair wreathed round her head, 
and falling in ringlets on her forehead; her slight and 
graceful figure; her step at once light and command- 
ing; the fairy foot that the care of guarding the 
snowy robe rendered visible, inflamed my admiration ; 
while her dignified and composed manner, her atten- 
tion to her mother, and the affability with which she 
saluted her inferiors, touched my heart yet more. [ 
began, too, to fancy, that, limited as were my oppor- 

tunities of attracting her notice, 1 was not entirely 

indifferent to her. For example, on leaving home, 

she usually crossed to the opposite side of the street ; 

for, had she passed close to my windows, she guessed 

that, intently occupied as I chose to appear, I could 

not well raise my eyes from my book; then, as she 

came near my house, there was always something to 

say, in rather a louder tone, as, ‘ Take care, mamma; 

lean heavier on me; do you feel cold?’ I then raised 

my eyes, looked at her, saluted ber, and generally en- 

countered the transient glance of my divinity, who, 

with a blush, lowered her eyes, and returned my sa- 

lute. The mother, all enveloped in cloaks and hoods, 

saw nothing. I saw every thing—and surrendered my 

heart. A slight circumstance augmented my hopes. 

Thad published ‘ An Abridgment of Practical Philo- 

sophy.’ It was an extract from my course:of lec- 

tures—was successful, and the edition was sold. My 

bookseller, aware that I had some copies remaining, 

came to beg one for a customer of his, who was ex- 

tremely anxious to getit; and he named Mademoiselle 

Amelia de Belmont. I actually blushed with plea- 

sure; to conceal my embarrassment, I laughingly in- 

quired, what could a girl of her age want with so 

seriousa work? ‘ To read it, sir—doubtiess,’ replied 

the bookseller. * Mademoiselle Amelia does not re- 

semble the generality of young ladies; she prefers 

useful to amusing books.’ He then mentioned the 

names of several that he had Jately sent to her; and 

they gave me a high opinion of her taste. ‘ From 

her impatience for your book,’ added he, ‘I can an- 

swer for it, that it will be perused with great plea- 

sure ; more than ten messages have been sent; at last, 

I promised it for to-morrow, and I beg of you to en- 

able me to keep my word.’ I thrilled with joy, as ¥ 

gave him the volumes, at the idea that Amelia would 

read and approve of my sentiments, and that she 

would learn to know me. 

“ October arrived, and with it my fifty vases of rose- 
trees; for which, of course, they made me pay what 
they chose; and I was as delighted to count them in 
my room, as a miser would his sacks of gold. They 
all looked rather languishing, but then it was because 
they had not yet reconciled themselves to the new 
earth. I read all that was ever written on the culture 
of roses, with mach more attention than I had fos- 
merly read my old philosophers; and I ended as wise 
as I began. 

“ The death of the greater number of my eleves, 
however, soon lightened my labour; more than half 

















the others of the quarter ; my window, on the ground 
floor was always open; at the moment I heard their 


of them never struck root: { flung, them -into-the 
fira A fourth part of those that remained, after-un- 
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folding some little leaves, stopped there. Thus wi- 
thered my hopes; and the more care I took of my 
invalids—the more ] hawked them from window to 
window, the worse they grew. At last, one of them, 
and but one, promised to reward my trouble—thickly 
covered with leaves, it formed a handsome bush, from 
the middleof which sprang out a fine, vigorous branch, 
crowned with six beautiful buds that got no collar— 
grew, enlarged, and even discovered, through their 
calices, a slight rose tint. , 

* On the twenty-seventh of November, aday which 
Ican never forget, the sun rose in all its brilliance; I 
thanked my stars, and hastened to place my rose- 
tree, and such of its companions as yet survived, on 
a peristyle in the court. I then dined, drank to the 
health of my rose, and returned to take my station 
in my window, with a quicker throbbing of the heart. 

“ Amelia’s mother had been slightly indisposed; 
for eight days she had not left the house, and, con- 
sequently, I had not seen my fair one. On the first 
morning I had observed the physician going in; un- 
easy for her, I contrived to cross his way, questioned 
him, and was comforted. J afterwards learned that 
the old lady had recovered, and was to make her ap- 
pearance abroad on this day, at a grand gala given by 
a baroness, who lived at the end of the street. I was 
then certain to see Amelia pass by, and eight days 
of privation had enhanced that thought; I am sure 
Madame de Belmont did not look to this party with 
as much impatience as I did. She was always one 
of the first—it had scarcely struck five, when I heard 
the bell of her gate. I took up a book—there was I 
at my post, and presently I saw Amelia appear, daz- 
zling with dress and beauty, as she gave her arm to 
her mother; never yet had the brilliancy of her figure 
so struck me: this time there was no occasion for her 
to speak to catch my eyes; they were fixed on her, 
but hers were bent down; however, she guessed that 
1 was there, for she passed slowly to prolong my hap- 
piness. I followed her with my gaze, until she en- 
tered the house ; then only she turned her head for a 
second ; the door was shut, and she disappeared, but 
remained present to my heart. I could neither close 
my window nor cease to look at the baroness’s hotel, 
as if I could see Amelia through the walls ; I remained 
there till all objects were fading into obscurity. The 
approach of night, and the frostinessof the air, brought 
to my recollection that the rose-tree was still on the 
peristyle; never had it been so precious to me; I hast- 
ened to it; and scarcely was I in the anti-chamber, 
when I heard a singular noise, like that of an animal 
browsing, and tinkling its bells. I trembled, I flew, 
and I had the grief to find a sheep quietly fixed be- 
side my rose-trees, of which it was making its even- 
ing repast with no slight avidity. 

“ T caught up the first thing in my way; it was a 
heavy cane. I wished to drive away the gluttonous 
beast; alas! it was too late; he had just bitten off 
the beautiful branch of buds; he swallowed them one 
after another ; and, in spite of the gloom, I could see, 
half out of his mouth, the finest of them all, which, 
in a moment, was champed like the rest. I was nei- 
ther ill-tempered nor violent; but at this sight I was 
no longer master of myself. Without well knowing 
what I did, I discharged a blow of my cane on the| 
animal, and stretched it at my feet. No sooner did I 
perceive it motionless, than I repented of having 
killed a creature unconscious of the mischief it had 
done ; was this worthy of the professor of philosophy, 
the adorer of the gentle Amelia? But thus to eat 
up my rose-tree, my only hope to get admittance to 
her! When I thought on its annihilation, I could not 
consider myself so culpable. However, the night | 
darkened; I heard the old servant crossing the lower 
passage, and I called her. ‘ Catherine,’ said I, * bring 
your light; there is mischief here. You left the stable 











door open—that of the court was also unclosed—one 


of your sheep has been browsing on my rose-trees, 
and J have punished it.’ 

“ She soon came in with the lantern in her hand. 
‘It is not one of our sheep,’ said she; ‘I have just 
come from them, the stable-gate is shut, and they 
are ajl within. Oh, blessed saints! blessed saints! 


the pet sheep of our neighbour Mademoiselle Amelia 
de Belmont. Poor Robin! what bad luck brought 
you here?) Oh! how sorry she will be!’ I nearly 
dropped down beside Robin. ‘ Of Mademoiselle 
Amelia?’ said I, in a trembling voice; ‘has she ac- 
tually a sheep?’ ‘Qh! no, she has none at this mo- 
ment—but that which lies there: she loved it as her- 
self—see the collar that she worked for it with her 
own hands.’ [I bent to look at it. It was of red lea- 
ther, ornamented with little bells; and she had em- 
broidered on it in gold thread—* Robin belongs to 
Amelia de Belmont; she loves him, and begs that he 
may be restored to her.” ‘ What will she think of the 
barbarian who killed him in a fit of passion; the vice 
that she most detests? She is right, it has been fatal 
to him. Yet if he should be only stunned by the blow: 
Catherine! run, ask for some zther, or eau de vie, or 
hartshorn—run, Catherine, run.’ 

“Catherine set off: I tried to make it open its 
mouth ; my rose-bud was still between its hermetical- 
ly-sealed teeth; perhaps the collar pressed it; in fact 
the throat was swelled. I got it off with difficulty ; 
something fell from it at my feet, which I mechani- 
cally took up and put into my pocket without looking 
at, so much was I absorbed in anxiety for the resus- 
citation. I rubbed him with all my strength; I grew 
more and more impatient for the return of Catherine. 
She came with 4 small phial in her hand, calling out 
in her usual inanner, ‘ Here, sir, here’s the medicine. 
I never opened my mouth about it to Mademoiselle 
Amelia; I pity her enough without that.’ 

*¢¢ What is all this, Catherine? where have you 
seen Mademoiselle Amelia? and what is her affiic- 
tion, if she does not know of her favourite’s death 2’ 
* Oh, sir, this is a terrible day for the poor young 
lady. She was at the end of the street searching for 
a ring which she had lost, and it was no trifle, but the] 
ring that her father had got as a present from the 
emperor, and worth, they say, more ducats than I 
have hairs on my head. Her mother lent it to her 
to-day for the party ; she has lost it, she knows neither 
how nor where, and never missed it till she drew off} 
her glove at supper. And, poor soul! the glove was 
on again ip a minute, for fear it should he seen that 
the ring was wanting, and she slipped out to search 
for it along the street, but she has fonnd nothing.’ 

“Tt struck me, that the substance that had fallen 
from the sheep’s colar had the form of a ring—could 
it possibly be! I looked at it; and judge of my joy, 
it was Madame de Belmont’s ring, and really very 
beautiful and costly. A secret presentiment whis- 
pered to me that this was a better means of presenta- 
tion than the rose-tree. I pressed the precious ring 
to my heart, and to my lips; assured myself the sheep 
was really dead; and, leaving him stretched near the 
devastated rose-trecs, I ran into the street, dismissed 
those who were seeking in vain, and stationed myself 
at my door to await the return of my neighbours. I 
saw from a distance the flambean that preceded them, 
quickly distinguished their voices, and comprehended, 
by them, that Amelia had confessed her misfortune. 
The mother scolded bitterly, the daughter wept, and 
said, ‘Perhaps it may be found.’ ‘Oh yes, perhaps,’ 
replied the mother with irritation it is too rich a 
prize for him who finds it; the emperor gave it to 
your deceased father on the field when he saved his 
life ; he set more value on it than all that he possessed 
besides, and now you have thus flung it away; but 


what do I see!’ exclaimed she when near; ‘it is! 


T heard all this as I followed at some paces behind 
them; they reached home, and J had the cruelty to 
prolong, for some moments more, Amelia's mortifica- 
tion. I intended that the treasure should procure me 
the entree of their dwelling, and [ waited till they got 
up stairs. I then had myself announced as the bearer 
of good news ; I was introduced, and respectfully pre- 
sented the ring to Madame de Belmont; and how de- 
lighted seemed Amelia! and how beautifully she 
brightened in her joy, not alone that the ring was 
found, but that I was the finder! She cast herself on 
her mother’s bosom, and turning on me her eyes, 
| humid with tears, though beaming with pleasure, she 
clasped her hands, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, sir, what obli- 
i gation, what gratitude do we not owe to you!” 

“* Ah, Mademoiselle !’ returned I, * you know not 
to whom you address the term gratitude.’ ‘'To one 
who has conferred on me a great pleasure,’ said she. 
«To one who has caused you a serious pain—to the 
killer of Robin.’ 

“ You, sir?—I cannot credit it—why should you 
do so? you are not so cruel.’ 

‘«*No, but I am so unfortunate. It was in open- 
ing his collar, which I have also brought to you, that 
your ring fell on the ground. You promised a great 
recompense to him who should find it; I dare to so- 
licit that recompense; grant me my pardon for Ro- 
bin’s death.’ 

“And I, sir, I thank you for it,’ exclaimed the 
mother; ‘I never could endure that animal; it took 
up Amelia's entire time, and wearied me out of all 
patience with its bleating; if you had not killed it, 
heaven knows where it might have carried my dia- 
mond. But how did it get entangled in the collar? 
Amelia, pray explain all this." 

“ Amelia’s heart was agitated; she was as much 
grieved that it was I who had killed Robin, as that 
he wasdead. * Poor Robin,’ said she, drying a tear, 
‘he was too fond of running out; before leaving home, 
[had put on his collar, that he might not be lost—he 
had always been brought back tome. The ring must 
have slipped under his collar. 1 hastily drew on my 
glove, and never missed it till I was at supper.’ 

“ * What good luck it was that he went straight to 
this gentleman’s! observed the mother. 

“* Yes—for. you,’ said Amelia; * he was cruelly 
received—was it such a crime, sir, to enter your door 1’ 

“Tt was night,’ I replied; ‘I could not distinguish 
the collar, and J learned, when too late, that the ani- 
mal belonged to you.’ 

“¢Thank heaven, then, you did not know it!’ 
cried the mother, ‘or where would have been my 
ring?’ 

‘It is necessary, at least,’ said Amelia with emo- 
tion, ‘that I should learn how my favourite could 
have so cruelly chagrined you.’ 

‘© + Oh, Mademoiselle, he had devoured my hope, 
my happiness, a superb rose-tree about to blow, that 
Thad been long watching, and intended to present 
to—to—a person on new-year’s day.’ Amelia smiled, 
blushed, extended her lovely hand toward me, and 
murmured— All is pardoned.’ * If it had eaten up a 
rose-tree about to blow, cried out Madame de Bel- 
mont, it deserved a thousand deaths. I would give 
twenty sleep for a rose-tree in blow’. ‘ And lam 
much mistaken,’ said Amelia, with the sweetest nai- 
vete, ‘if this very rose-tree was not intended for 
you.’ *For me? you have Jost your senses, child; 
T have not the honour of knowing the gentleman.’ 
«But he knows your fondness for roses ; I mentioned 
it one day before him, the only time I ever met him, 
at Madame de S’s. Is it not true, sir, that my un- 
fortunate favourite had eaten up my mother’s rose- 
tree?’ I acknowledged it, and I related the course 
of education of my fifty rose-trees. 








the fault is mine for having trusted you with it. For 





some time back you have seemed quite bewildered.’u 


“« Madame de Belmont laughed heartily, and said, 
«she owed me a double obligation.’ ‘ Mademoiselle 
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Amelia bas given memy recompense for the diamon 
said I to her; ‘I claim yours also, madam.’ ‘ Ask, sir.’ 
‘Permission to pay my respects sometimes to you.” 
‘Granted,’ replied she, gayly. I kissed her hand re- 
spectfully, that of her daughter tenderly, and with- 
drew. ButI returned next day—and every day. I 
was received with a kindness that each visit increased. 
I was looked on as one of the family. It was I who 
now gave my arm to Madame de Belmont to conduct 
her to the evening parties; she presented me as her 
friend, and they were no jonger duil to her daughter. 
New-year’s day arrived. I had gone, the evening he- 
fore, to a sheepfold in the vicinity, to purchase a lamb 
similar to chat I had killed. { collected from the dif- 
ferent hot-houses all the flowering rose-trees I could 
find ; the finest of them was for Madame de Belmont; 
and the roses of the others were wreathed in a gar- 
land round the fleecy neck of the lamb. In the even- 
ing I went to my neighbours with my presents. ‘Ro- 
bin and the rose-trees are restored to life,’ said J, in 
offering my homage, which was received with sensi- 
bility and gratefulness. ‘J also should like to give 
you a new-year’s gift, said Madame de Belmont to 
me, ‘if [but knew what you would best like.” * What 
J best likemah, if [ only dared to tell you!” ‘IC it 
should chance now to be my daughter.’ I fell at her 
feet, and so did Amelia. ‘Well,’ said the kind pa- 
rent, ‘there then are your new-year’s gifts ready 
found; Amelia gives you her heart, and I give you 
herhand.’ She took the rose-wreath from off the 
Jamb, and twined it round our united hands. Aad, 
ny Amelia,” continued the old professor, as he finish- 
ed his anecdote, passing an arm round his companion 
as she sat beside him, ** my Amelia is still to my eyes 





as beautiful, and to my heart as dear, as on the day |: 


when our hands were bound together with a chain 
of flowers.” 
cree renee 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
—— eee 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


AsT am a sort of general reader of polite literature, I 
have thought it disgraceful not to have read Madame de 
Serigue's Letters ; those letters so celebrated for their wit, 
Niracity, originality, and the beauty of their style, and 
which the reading world had been unanimous in admiring 
during one hundred and fifty years. But these letters com 
Pored nine volumes, closely printed; and, as time was al- 
lotted to me only in a definite portion, I was not certain 
that ‘T might aot employ it to greater advantage than in 
reading nine volumes of letters, even of acknowledged ex- 
Cellence. Years have passed over my head, my stock of 
me is diminished, and, a month ago, I resolved to give a 
part of what remained to Madame de Sevigne’s Letters. I 
found in them all { expected, and much that I had not ; 
been taught to expect ; for they appeared to me as remark-|/ 
able for the justness and propriety of the serious observa-.| 








tions, as for the playfulness of fancy, or the ease aud ele-'! 
sance of their style. Of many examples found in support|| 
this fact, {extract the following, though they will suffer 
“own not being read in connexion with the subjects to which | 
they relate : 
“tt appears to me truly wise to endure the tempest with, 
Tesignation, and to enjoy the calm when it pleases heaven 
(0 reatore it to us.” 
the oehnows that I desire nothing more than his will; 
e futility of wishes should always recall us to this sub- 
mission,” 
“Those who are disposed to be patient, and to take com- 
rt, Gnd reasons every where.” 
Should we not be just, and place ourselves in the situa- 


i 
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| are few scattered hamlets, and no straggling abodes of man- 


“It seems to me that I have been dragged, against may | 
will, to the fatal period when old age must be endured; [ 
see it, I have attained it; and I would, at least, contrive not 
to go beyond it, not advance in the road of infirmities, pain, 
loss of memory, disfigurements, which are ready to lay | 
hold of me; and I hear a voice which says, ‘You must go 





the fate of those who have reached acertain period. But a! 
return to the will of God, and to that universal law which is | 
imposed upon us, restores reason to its place, and makes | 
us call in patience to our aid.” 

In reading the letters of Madame de Sevigne, I have | 
never, for a moment, Jost sight of herself. In Paris, I have 
associated with her and her friends: at the Rocks, I have 
walked with her in the woods; in every place, I have been 
with her when she was writing to her daughter. So strong-) 
ly did I eater into her feelings, that } wished her to join | 
her daughter, though 1 should thereby lose her inimitable ' 
letters, which I would have doubled in number had it been 
in my power, 

Madame de Sevigne was rich and beautiful, of high birth, 
and possessing high talents; yet she demands nothing for 
herself, makes no claims. There is not one line, in her} 
thousand letters, which betrays a consciousness of superio- 
rity; on the contrary, she evinces a degree of humility, 
which might appear questionable, if we did not know her | 
to be totally free from affectation. In principle she is firm; 
in her intercourse with the world she is conciliating. She 
considers what is due to others, and frequently sacrifices | 
her own comfort to contribute to theirs. The religion of 
Madame de Sevigne is submission to God, and her morali- 
ty is justice, peace, and benevolence. She had a penetra- 
tion which saw perfectly, a judgment which decided rightly, 
and a prudence which never went astray. 

But Madame de Sevigne, so just, 0 reasonable, in 
thought and in action, had one feeling which neither rea- 
son nor religion could control ; this was her excessive Jove 
for her daughter; a love which passed the bounds of mater- 
nal Jove, and for which, as there is no precedent, there is 
noname. She lived but for her daughter, and she died be- 
cause she feared her daughter would die. 

ASIA MINOR. 

There are few spots of earth visited by the traveller cal- 
culated to excite emotions more melancholy than those ex- 
perienced by such es have passed over even the most un- 
frequented portions of Asia Minor. Except in the imme- 
diate vicinity of its cities, he encounters few traces of life 
or civilization; all beyond is “ barren and unprofitable ;” 
his path lies across plains tenanted by the stork and the 
jackal, or over hills whence the eye wauders along valleys, 
blooming in all the luxuriousness of neglected nature, or 
withering in loneliness and sterility. Throughout lands once 
adorned with the brightest efforts of genius and of art, and | 
rife with the bustle and activity of a crowded population, 
his footstep will light upon nothing save the speaking mo- 
numents of decay, and his eye meet no living forms except | 
those of his companions, or by chance a dim prospect of| 
the weary caravan, that creeps like a centipede across the 
plain, or winds amidst the mazes of distant hills, There 





kind; danger and apprelension have forced the remnant | 
ofits inhabitants to herd together in towns for mutual secu- | 
rity, and to leave the deserted country to the bandit and 
the beast of prey. The wandering passenger pursues his| 
listless route, surrounded by privations and difficulties, by | 
fatigue and apprehension, few beaten tracks to guide his 
course, and few hospitable mansions to shelter his weari- 
ness, By night he rests beside his camel in the karavan- 
serai, and by day he hurries along, with no comforts save | 
those which he carries with him, and no companions but} 
his thoughts. But these are sufficient, and they spring up 


is sublimity; his only prospect, beauty; he reclines upon | 
earth, whose every clod is a sepulchre of greatness, and he 





on of others 1”? ; 
e Attention to what others say, and the presence of mind 4 
NW Which we quickly comprehend and answer, are princi- 


is canopied by a sky 
« So cloudless, pure, and beautiful, 
“ That God aluue is to be seen in heaven.” 








pal objects in our intercourse with the world.” i 
We are more or less affected by great qualities, in pro-;! 
Portion as we have more or less relation to them.” h 
“Lam still alone, without being dull. 1 have plenty of' 

) Work, and fine weather ; these, with a little reason, | 

£0 a great way,” i 


A Dutchman tells a story of his striking a man with his; 
fist in a bar-room. The blow was so tremendous, that the 
man who was struck disappeared in an instant, and no trace 
of him was ever afterwards seen, except a small grease spot 
on the door where be had stood! - 





|| undefinable or actually vague. 


with every breath and at every turning: his very loneliness | 


PRINCIPLES OF DRESS. 


In ancient Greece, costume was justly elevated to the 
rank of a fine art: its principles were defined; its influ- 
ence on taste, on the arts, on manners, and on morals, was 
wisely appreciated ; and public officers were appointed to 
prevent the violation of its fundamental laws. In modern 


on, in spite of yourself; or, if you will not, you must die,’ | times, costume has greatly degenerated; the most ungrace- 
an alternative at which nature recoils. Such, however, is fal forms, and the most inconsistent combinations of colour, 


have studiously been adopted ; but, happily for the improve- 
ment of public taste, all classes now, more or less, avoid 
such glaring deformities. As it should be the characteristic 
and criterion of all the fine arts, that their respective sub- 
jects possess expression, or produce at once a definite, a 
consistent, and an agreeable effect upon the mind, so, in 
' costume, is all this powerfully effected. Nor are the prin- 


il ciples on which this fine art produces these effects, either 


Thus, tor example’s sake, 
as all objects, when enlarged above and diminished infe- 
| riorly, have, like the inverted pyramid, an air of lightness, 
and one of heaviness, when oppositely constructed ; just so, 
in costume, the small head-dress and enormous train cha- 
racterise the more stately dame, while the large hat or bon- 
net, and shorter dress, distinguish the livelier girl. 


ANECDOTE OF BARON HOLBACH. 

This singular character was always ambitious of being 
regarded as a man of universal science; and he received, 
one day, from an American port, a letter from ao intimate 
friend, which was written in the following manner: 

“{ hada very comfortable and safe passage here, un 
marked by any particular event, except the following, 
which { think well worthy your attention, A cabin-boy 
fell from the mainmast on the deck and broke his leg; it 
was tied together as strongly as possible, with packthread 
steeped in rosin and brandy; in @ minute after this ope- 
ration, he could use it as well as he did before the acci- 
dent. All the crew were present at this process, and we 
kuow not which to admire most, the skill of bim who un- 
dertook the cure, or its entire success.” 

The baron lost no time in communicating this intelli- 
gence to the college of surgeons, vouching for the veracity 
of bis correspondent, and the disciples of Esculapius de- 
bated together to find out the means of so marvellous a 
cure; it is even affirmed that one among them was about 
to publish a learned dissertation, to prove and establish by 
physical reasons, the manner in which this operation ought 
to be performed, when the baron received a second letter 
from his friend, which contained the following lines: 

“ | forgot to mention one trifling circumstance in the ac- 
count of the event of which 1 informed you in my fast: 
which is, that the leg of the cabin-boy, which was broken, 
was made of tcood.” 


FUSELI. 

Fuseli was short in stature ; his eyes were full, prominent, 
‘and, like the eagle’s, piercingly brilliant. He dressed well, 
and at all times looked like a superior man. His remarks 
; generally witty, and sometimes severely cutting ; but to the 
ladies, particularly those who were qualified to give him the 
| retort-courteous, he was cautiously and precisely polite. 
In early life he suffered each of his many female admirers 
to suppose herself the favourite fair, Miss Moser, at 
lone period, drew that conclusion, and for a long time he 
| flirted with Angelica Kauffmann; but he found, at last, that, 

her glances were directed toward Sir Joshua Reynolds and 

Mr. Parker. In Fuseli’s marriage state, Mrs. Wolstoncraft 
| fell desperately in love with him; and many other ladies 
were exceedingly delighted with his conversation. 


THE PLEASURES OF WINTER. 

It is in winter that we should endeavour to enjoy the re- 
‘collected pleasures of summer, and delight ourselves with 
the memory of the warmth of colouring, beauty of appear- 
ance, and verdurous clothing of the festival scenes that have 
| Passed from us; and let us hope that we may be permitted 
jagain to luxuriate in the golden light, the beautiful flowers, 
[and the delicious music of birds, that ever characterise this 
;pleasure-fraught season. Again, winter is the season of 

domestic delights—of sociality—of fireside enjoyments—ot 
 ewwilight musiug—of that mild melancholy which whispers 
us of the coming winter of our jives, mixed with the cheer- 
\ful hope that we have yet some delicious days of summer, 
dreaming to enjoy and call ours, ere the May of ouf lives 
\ falls into ‘the sere.and yellow leaf,’ and(its) autumn di¢s 
che lap of winter, 
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FOR THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 
STANZAS. 
I cannot call thine image up as I was wont to do, 
In days when manent’. Lt would bring thee to my view ; 


‘When all the earth was full of thee, so that I looked on now ht 
‘Which did not bring before my eyes the object of my thought. 


I met thee in the crowded ball, and in the pablic throng 5 

‘Thy form was foremost in the dance, thy voice Srst in the song ; 
They fixed alone my eager eye, and chained my list’ning ear, 

‘And in my hours of solitude thou still seemed hovering near. 

And when the social circle met, in youth’s hilarity, 

Twas sweet to me to hear them speak, because spoke of thee; 
T listened with a blusbing cbeek, and with a beating heart, 

But mutely—for my faltering speech would far too much impart. 
‘And when in sleep mine eye 1 closed, I coald not shut out thee, 
Suill thy pale brow and soft dark eyes would baunt my memory; 
‘And visions bright and beautiful came softly ieeg » 

Fraugbt with the muse of thy voice, the munabine tise eye! 

Dut now thy very looks are things which I can scarce recall, 

Imeet Thies bet {a lovely walk, nor yet in crowded ball; 

‘And though each thing that meets mine cet brings memories of thee, 
They come all shadowy and dim, not bright and vividly. 


‘Thy forms but a phantom now, that visits still my dreams, 

But dim and undistinct to me, each once high vision seems; 
‘The shadows of my former dreams, they only bring to me 

Some faint remembrance of the past, some likeness dim of thee! 


Oh! is it that Llove thee less, that thas the thought of thee 

Comes like a twilight o'er my wind, so faint and shadowy? 

‘Would that it were! for then my beart in freedom wouid be blest ; 
But now ‘tis an uoquiet thing that vainly secks for rest. 


1 loved thee in thy darkest hour, when clouds were on thy brow, 
‘And when that roseate cheek of thine had changed its bue to snow ; 
‘And when thy pate lip wore a cari which spoke of inward strife, 
Whee thy dark eye its brightness lust, thy sunny smile ite life! 
Yes—even then I loved thee, ’midst the pean, of grief and ill; 

And now, when giadness fills thy heart, I feel I love thee still— 
‘Though not with such devotedness as when like mine thy lot, 
When life was wearisome to thee, and earth a dreary spot. 
Farewell! I may not breathe the name which I have loved so well, 
Lest it should wake within my heart its nearly slambering spell. 
Evennow one glaace of thine would rouse fee! which should be o’er, 
Then fare thee well—tis better far that we should meet uo more! 








THE ESSAYIST. 





FROM THE LONDON NRW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
FIRST FRIENDSHIPS. 


Time changes all things. It is the language of 
our hexameters at school, and of our declamations at 
college : it is confirmed by the lamentable experience 
of our manhood, and remembered in the bitter re- 
fiections of our age. Dynasties fade into nothing ; 
monarchs quit the palace for the prison; Napoleon 
dies at St. Helena; Brummel languishes at Calais. 
These are matters which interest us little, and con- 
cern us less. But the old god, with his scythe and 
his hour-glass, his wrinkles and his wings, wakens 
us to a more melancholy sense of his supremacy, 
when he interferes with the enjoyments which are 
springing up in freshness and verdure around our 
own hearts; when he points to the blighted friend- 
ship, the blasted love, the sympathies extinguish- 
ed, the brotherhood severed in twain. Listen to a 
young man of twenty. He has formed opinions 
which no temptations will shake, connexions which 
no circumstances will dissolve. He is going into the 
world with a set of companions whose thoughts and 
feelings are his own, and he will defy the corrupting 
influences of cold society, hand-in-hasd with men 
whose principles he embraces, whose genius he ad- 
mires, whose talents must make them illustrious, 
whose ambition will never make them base. Five 
years hence, all this will appear to him, according to 
the temperament of his mind, very ludicrous, or very 
sad. To me, it is one and the other by turns; for 
my mirth and my dejection flow from the same 
springs, and are often blended in their course. 

At twenty, thanks to a fondness for mathematical 


science and the somewhat too sedulous attentions of 


an over affectionate mother, I was pronounced “ deli- 
cate,” and sent to Madeira, 
years, and came back re-established. Contented, 
myself, with aspiring to the second rank, and some- 


times arriving at the third, in the sports and studies 


of childhood and youth, I had been a devout wor- 
shipper of the undisputed ascendency of others; and 
had looked forward, with delighted anticipation, to 
the time when those whom I had seen starting from the 
goal in all the buoyancy of unproved exertion, should 


I remained there four 


wear the wreath with which my fancy already encir- 
cled them, and associate me, not in the glory, but at 
least in the exultation of their success. And now, 
as the vessel neared the shores of my fatherland, the 
pleasantest of all the thronging feelings with which 
the first glance of her white cliffs created or revived, 
were those with which I looked back to the warmth 
of my old friendships, and forward to the certainty 
of their renewal. 

The first month after my retarn was spent at the 
home of my birth, among the trees whose first shoots 
I had watched, and the lawns where my first games 
had been played. External nature was at least the 
same. The flowers were as bright, and the oaks as 
gteen, as when my boyhood loved them; the breeze 
wandered as freely, and the course of the rivulet was 


no more; and the brother, whose tastes had been my 
own, whose wishes had only followed or anticipated 
mine—of whose fondness | found a record in every 
spot I visited, and every recollection I called ap— 
was slumbering by her side. I was alone in the 
world. 
those whose companionship through life I deemed 
was to be my richest treasure. But I turned a deaf 
ear to every thing which pained me. The occur- 
rences of life might have given a new direction to 
their energies, a new subject to their thoughts; but 
all the undercurrents of feeling must surely flow on 
as pure and transparent as of old. I got through the 
statements of my agent and the accounts of my 
steward, and prepared, with a nervous satisfaction, to 
judge for myself. I settled myself in lodgings in 
town, and set out to look for Arthur Montague, in 
Lincoln’s Ina.. 

He had been my companion at Trinity, had kept 
on the same staircase, associated with the same set, 
pulled in the same boat, and played billiards at Ches- 
terton, with nearly equal dexterity. But it was not 
by these circumstances only that our intimacy had 
been formed and cemented. His was a character 
singularly fitted to attract and retain the admiration 
and esteem of his fellow-students. Enthusiasm was 
its life and being. Talents he had, and of a high 
order ; a clearness of perception which I have rarely 
seen surpassed; a readiness of acquirement which J 
have scarcely ever known equalled. But many who 
might have kept pace with him in the race of dis 
tinction, were distanced by the fervour of spirit which 
animated every effort and invigorated every nerve. 
He had been the leader of the republican party in 
the debating club of his day, and had exercised a re- 
markable influence over the minds of soberer listen- 
ers and sounder judges than ever I pretended to 
be. The courtesy of his manners, the occasional jo- 
viality of his habits, obliterated the prejudices which 
the ultra-liberalism of his principles excited ; and, in 
the sittings of our little senate, the earnest sincerity 
of his pleading, his fluency of diction, his unbound- 
ed copiousness of illustration, dazzled where they did 
not enlighten, and confused the antagonists whom 
they failed to convince. 
embryo statesmen among our ranks, each with his 
particular merits and his own knot of admirers; one 
doled out the comfortable assurances of the Morning 
| Post, another retailed the gloomy forebodings of the 
Times; one had his little jest, or apt quotation, for 


rated the barren waste of reasoning with flowers that 


all our orators, Montague was the only one who spoke 
as if he were interested in a decision in which he 
could not, by possibility, be interested. If he advo- 
cated radical reform, you would have thought a ma- 
jority would have sent bim to parliament to-morrow. 
If he attacked the extravagance of ministers, you 


























unchecked: but the mother, whose tenderness had | 
made all these things fairer and dearer to me, was 


I heard, too, tales which surprised me, of 


There were a number of 


every subject which. presented itself, another deco-| 


ever were exported from the Emerald Isle. But of 


would have fancied that the burthens of the nation 
would be actually the lighter for the carrying of the 
vote he moved. He went straight to his point, leav- 
ing on the one side the trope of the rhetorician, and 
on the other the pun of the scoffer ; never labouring 
to astonish, never studying to overwhelm; his end- 
was to persuade ; and when at last he found himself in 
a minority of one to twenty, no one doubted his sin- 
"cerity, and no one denied histalents. The last time 
I had shyken hands with him, was at the cluse of one 
of these harangues. The question which, in the ple- 
nitude of our imaginary supremacy, we were deter- 
mining, was, whether the moral and political state of 
the country had been advanced during the last twen- 
ty years. The son of a great borough-holder had 
gone out of his way to let off some clever jokes 
against the march of intellect, which had long been 
the watchword of the liberals. J think,” said Mon- 
tagae, “that I watch the progress of that march ; 
that I do not miscalculate its steadiness or its rapi- 
dity. If I doubted, 1 would not trust the glorious 
memory, and swear by William Pitt—I would abuse 
the licentiousness of our press, and scribble in the 
John Bull. I would apostrophize the purity of our 
constitution, and look forward to a treasury borough. 
But I do not so judge the times. I trust a day will 
come, when a poor man, who is fathered by no peer, 
and patronised by no person, may win the power to du 
good without selling himself to do evil.” That night, 
as Montague sat down, the cheers of two hundred 
men were heartily his. They were not given to his 
opinions, for scarce a dozen of his hearers held 
thein ; nor to his eloquence, for he had spoken briefly 
and unconnectedly. They were given by friendly 
anticipation to the honesty of his future life. 

I found him now in small uncomfortable cham- 
bers, through which the light of heaven streamed 
dim and dismal, as if it shrank from the accumulated 
wisdom of ages which was reposing on the table and 
book-shelves. A few guinea briefs were lying con- 
spicuous before him, and Fearne on Contingent Re- 
mainders gaped awfully by their side. Montague 
himself I should scarcely have recognised, if the 
name, legibly printed on his outer door, had not 
made me sure of my man. The fresh hue of his 
complexion had faded, and was replaced by the sal- 
low, dingy colour, which is the generic distinction of 
all who feed upon precedents, and digest the quib- 
bles of the court. The open vivacity of his eye was 
gone, and his voice, as he welcomed me, sounded 
husky and monotonous, If this had been the only 
alteration perceptible, the approaching long vacation 
would have set all to rights. But the spirit of the 
mind was gone. He had sunk into the apathy and 
stagnation which the coldness of the world’s stoicisin 
prepares for the young and the ardent. He had 
learned that patriotism is a dream, and integrity a 
jest; that principle is well parted with for practice, 
and that a silk gown is chiefly purchased if charac- 
ter is its price. And so he talked of reform with a 
quiet indifference, and of honesty with a bitter smile; 
he saw nothing in the catholic cause but the violence 
of its advocates; nothing in Lord Eldon but the 
soundness of his law ; he seemed embarrassed by the 
presence of a friend from whom he might expect al- 
lusions to old times and old associations; and as I 
left the room, he drew his chair to the table, and 
took up his pen to finish his pamphlet in defence of 
the Principles of Pleading. 

Ihad known Charles Merton, the gayest of the 
wine-party ; the loudest on the midnight ramble; the 
petted favourite of noblemen and fellow-commoners, 
who relied upon his companionship for popularity as 
confidently as upon their silk gown and silver lace. 
I had seen him receive his gold medal in the senate- 
house, greeted by the sunshine of a thousand bright 
eyes, and hailed by “the loud-collision of applaud: 
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ing gloves.’ 
Neville’s court, singing his own half-jovial, half-me- 
lancholy song: 
“ Fill to the flowers that have faded away, 
“ Fill to the joy whose end is sorrow ; 
“ Fill to the friends we lose to-day, 
“ And the loves we forget to-morrow.” 
And I remembered the convivial unanimity with 
which his rich and illustrious guests cried shame upon 
his sorrowful foreboding, I found him now poor 
and friendless, broken in health, ruined in spirits, 
dining in cellars, and reporting for the ‘ Bell’s Life 
in London!" 

I remembered Lord Leybourn, the most courteous 
and affable of our aristocracy; he had been proud 
and pleased in the society of literary men, and had 
shown that he did not think the cultivation of the 
fine arts, and an acquaintance with the elements, at 
least, of scientific pursuits, altogether unbecoming 
the future possessor of a princely estate, and the 
heir to an old marquisate. He had honoured me 
with as much of his intimacy as the difference of our 
ranks allowed ; and if I felt flattered by the civilities 
of nobility, surely I should have been painfully res- 
cued from my self-conceit, if I could have fancied 
that recognition would have been more difficult in 
the lobby of St. Stephen’s than it was in the quad- 
rangle of St. John’s. His lordship passed me in 
Regent-street with a glance of imperturbable uneon- 
sciousness; and when I met him under circumstances 
which did not admit of so decided a measure, bowed 
gracefully, and “ was sure he had had the honoar of| 
being introduced to me somewhere.” 

Wearied and annoyed by all I saw, disgusted by 
changes of habit and feeling which were, doubtless, 
the natural product of every-day circumstances, 
but which struck me forcibly, because I had not wit 
nessed the gradual process by which they had been 
effected. Sickened by each successive experiment, 
and at last looking doubtfully into myself, and almost 
expecting to find, in my own heart, symptoms of de- 
cay as manifest as those which I saw in the hearts of 
all around me, I prepared to give up the search, to 
return to my own fireside, and to assemble around it 
new friends, in whom I would repose more limited 
confidence—for whom I would cherish more guarded 
esteem. The evening which preceded my departure 
from London was spent at a crowded ball, to which I 
went, not expecting enjoyment, nor purposing to 
seek it, but in the moody spirit of self-punishment, 
which so often sends the saddest guest into scenes 
which may afford the strongest contrast to the sullen- 
ness of his own soul. As in my young days of joy- 
ous expectaricy I had been fond of looking onward 
to the future destinies of those who crossed my path, 
now I found amusement in looking back to what I 
fancied might have been the early promise of those 
by whom I was surrounded. That officer of four-and- 
twenty, unrivalled in the curl of his mustache, unex- 
ceptionable in the accaracy of bis coat, irresistible in 
the delicacy of his hand, was doubtless the Hector of 
the school at ten years old; open of heart and sharp 
of knuckle, quick to speak and firm to strike; with 
muscles of proved elasticity, and frame of tried en- 
durance. That paragon of pirouettes, to whom Ves- 
tris were a clamsy mountebank, and Coulon a vulgar 
clown, was, perhaps, the ruddy leader of every child- 
ishegame, the hardest hitter with the bat, the surest 
marksman with the taw. And that laureate of love- 
liness, the inditer of stanzas upon broken fans, and 
sonnets upon unelasped slippers, wandered, perhaps, 
in his infancy among: the streams and mountains, 
and longed for fame with Milton's longing, and loved 
nature with Shakspeare’s love. 

I was awakened from these reflections by the grow- 
ing spirit and vehemence of a conversation in my 














immediate vicinity. A lady, dressed in the most ze- 


ee ——”" — 


a | cherche style, and sparki z with diamonds from brow 
to waist, was entertaining a knot of dangling ad- 
mirers with small-talk of the most approved order. 
“Oh, now, Mr. Popham, you are really too bad; 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight, at farthest: I have 
kuown her since I was no higher than your dumpy 
goddess, Sir George—and I am sure, quite sare, she 
was not more than twenty when I was fourteen. 
Apropos of fourteen—you are just come from Ox- 
ford, Quentin, and you can tell me. whether there 
were twelve or fourteen wise men; { have a bet about 
it with Lady Margaret; and she is so blue, it will be 
delicious to win her money. And do you know, 
talking of money, I want money sadly, just now; my 
fortune at ecarte has been dreadful, quite dreadful ; 
and I must really have a pony pheton. Have you 
seen Mrs. Fenton's? the sweetest thing! She drives 
a black pony and a white pony; and we call them 
Day and Night—is’nt it clever? and Mr. Vivian has 
made a charming epigram about them. Make him 
show it to you. Oh, Mr. Villiers, that snuff-box is 
quite too interesting. You shall give it me, I insist 
upon it. It is for monsieur. I am ashamed of the 
thing he produces after dinner. Who is that pale 
man staring so hard at us? Does any body know 
him? He looks like the statue in Don Giovanni, or 
Ulysses come back to his fatherland. Who knows 
him? Do you? do you? do you?” 

I went up with all the assurance I could muster, and 
made myself known. She was indeed Ellen Trevor. 
T had left her the grace and ornament of her father’s 
vicarage in Cumberland, beautiful, and unconscious 
of her beauty; accomplished, and louking to no 
boarding-school for her accomplishments. She had 
been flattered from her cradle, and yet she was not 
vain ; she had lived in the country, and yet she was 
not vulgar. Nature had made “a lady of her own.” 
Now, she was lady something, I forget what, the ar- 
bitress of taste, the patroness of bonnets, the jaded, 
and wearied, and envied objectof commonplace com- 
pliment and vapid adulation. I believe she was glad 
to recognise the playmate of her infancy, even in a 
scene which accorded so ill with the recollections 
which our mutual memories retraced. “I am 
Strangely altered since you knew me,” she said. 
‘You have learned. much at least,” I answered. 
“Oh!” she said, laughing, ‘1 was seventeen when 
we parted ; and after that, you know, ‘on apprend 
souvent & pleurer, et on n’apprend rien de plus!’ ” 
SS 

THE REPOSITORY. | 
— 
A LESSON. ; 

Cuanxes Jonnson and Howard Jones were chums 
of the same school. Johnson was at that time set 
down for a lad of a dull, slow spirit and wit; and, ap- 
parently without feeling, felt silently for all who de- 
served it, and sometimes for those who did not; while 
Jones, with much loud talk of feeling, and a collec- 
tion of the most approved maxims of charity at his 
tongue’s end, seemed never to possess either. These 
boy-friends were parted, and became men at last. 








1, to keep up the ap- 
pearance of friendship and humility, when he fell in 
with him, he would not loose his sleeve till he had 
him seated-#ehis silver-spread table; and Charles, 
who was too noble to be envious of another man’s 
happiness or wealth, was there the merriest of the 
merry, and kept the table in a roar with equal plea- 
sare to himself and to others. Time, however, was 
rather slow in reconciling the riches of the one to the 
poverty of the other, but did eventually so far suc- 
ceed, that Jones began to care about half as much 
for Johnson’s neediness as he did himself—and here 
we come to our story. 

Howard had employed a skilfal mechanic to repair 
his chaise; and the business being done, as was his 
custom, he thought no more about paying than Dives 
did of Lazarus. The needy creditor had suffered his 
wealthy debtor to stand in his books longer than the 
usual time, for he was—as a poor tradesman often is, 
to the shame of the rich—afraid to ask ‘so great a 
man as Mr. Jones” for so paltry a sum. At length— 
for Patience herself will sometimes grow impatient— 
the poor man called bimself. Mr. Jones could not 
look at his bill then; he had “ a particular friend 
with him”—Johnson was there-he might call again 
next month, The humble man tarned away from 
the proud man’s door with weary foot, for he had 
journeyed some miles. The month passed away, and 
he called again; but he could not see him—‘* Thom- 
son, his particular friend Thongson, was there’—he 
might call again ina week. He called in a week; he 
was not at home—his still more particular friend, 
Wilson, was there then—“ cafhegain:” he did; he 
was notup. ‘Call again;” he did; he was not down. 
‘Call in the city; he was out of town. “ Call at 
the villa;” he was in town. In short, let him call 
when he would, or where he wonldy it was to no 
purpose. ~ 

Charles’s humane heart was shocked at the evident 
reluctance of Jones to part with his money; and re- 
solved, when an opportunity offered, to punish his 
unfeeling friend in some way that should exhibit his 
covetousness in its true light. Inthe meantime—by 
one of those accidents in the life of a poor man of let- 
ters—happening to have ten guineas in his pocket, he 
privately paid the poor mechanic the five he so much 
wanted, contenting himself with the hope that, when 
he had thoroughly shamed his penarious rich friend 
thoroughly again into feeling, he should get repaid. 

An opportunity soon served for his scheme. Jones 
had lately had a large estate in the West-Iadies be- 
queathed to him by a rich bachelor uncle, and was in 
daily expectation of receiving the proceeds. John- 
son, by some'means, had heard of the arrival of the 
agent at Liverpool, but concealed the information. 
In the meantime Jones betrayed such a feverish im- 
patience to handle the expected cash, that, what with 
plethora, and passion, and the megrims, into which 
every day’s disappointment threw him, he took to his 
bed. It was now that Charles determined to effect, if 
possible, a cure of his rapacious love of money, and 
to revenge the neglect and wrong he had done to the 
sick creditor. 





Charles burst out inte the man of genius; the early 
morning of his life was apparently duil, but its noon 
gave promise of a glorious after-day ; while Howard, 
who in his youth had excited the greatest hopes of his 


Accordingly, on the following morning, before the 
city shop-boys had watered the usual rings in the dust 
of the dog-days, he was at Jones’s door, dressed in all 
the tight importance and loose nankeen trowsers of a 
warm West-Indian. The knocker was as yet un- 





friends, sunk into the mere man of the world. Though 
the one was now mammon-minded and sordid almost 
to avarice, and the other a mere creatare of the ele- 
ments, ‘‘ that plays in the plighted clouds ;” though 
one was poor and the other rich; though as dissimilar 
as darkness and light, as immixable as water and oil, 
as opposite as ice’and fire, they were nevertheless 
friends—such friends as the world understands by 
that much-abused word. 

Howard, indeed, throve much’ more rapidly than 





muffled: he knocked importantly; and after a rea- 
sonable dressing-time, descends an appearance in a 
mob-cap, with a dull, death-watching face, and a 
mouth yawning to the circumference of a Dutch oven: 
it was Mrs. Shuffleton, the nightly nurse. 

“ Mrs. Jones, I presume, madam?” said Charles, 
bowing most respectfully to her inaudible list shoes. 

“+ No, sir,’” simpered the flattered feminine, very 
proud of the mistake, “| Mra; Shuffleton, night-nurse, 
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&c. at your service,” curtseying herself down to about 
half ber altitude.” 

“ Well, then, good morning to Mrs. Shuffleton, at 
my service! Pray how is Jones this morning? I’ve 
just arrived from the West-Indies, and the first thing 
which I hear is, that Jones, my dear, generous Jones, 
is ill?” 

“Yes, ill indeed, sir; poor dear gentleman ; he’s 
had five physicians!” 

“ Five physicians!" exclaimed Charles, ‘ that’s 
very dangerous, indeed! He must be a hale, hearty 
man, to survive such an attack! Five physicians! 
poor man! poor Jones! Good morning, madam; 
my compliments, and all that.’’ 

‘* May I have the honour of your name?” curt- 
seyed Mrs. 8. 

© Ohcertainly, certainly ; Hurricane, madam—Mr. 
Hurricane, from the West-Indies—Hurricane, the 
agent. You'll wake poor Mr. Jones, if he should 
happen to be asleep, and tell him that I called, and 
not wishing to disturb him, will call again.” 

* La! sir,” exclaimed Mrs. S., ‘* you are the very 
gentleman that Mr. Jones is so anxious to see!” 

“ Very possible—very likely; but really I cannot 
wait; I’ve my cousin Thomson to call on, and con- 
dole with him on the death of his wife’s kitten—poor 
things, they have no children, and such a loss is con- 
sequently very terrible!” 

“ But he’s so anxious to see you,” urged Mrs. S. 

“Ho! certainly he shall; but I must see Thomson 
immediately ; you’ll say my name is Hurricane—Hur- 
ricane. I am in the greatest possible haste, or I would 
wait on Mr. Jones. Good morning, madam! Hurri- 
cane—you'll remember!” tapping Mrs. S. on the el- 
bow impatiently with a walking-cane; and then off he 
went, leaving the nurse all womanly wonder at his 
coolness. 

Two hours are past, and he has again knocked at 
Jones’s door, as if he would knock him down who 
opened it; and again Mrs. Shuffleton descends in all 
the freshness of a laced tucker, flounced apron, morn- 
ing gown, and “ shining morning face.” 

“ Well, how’s Jones now?” 

‘“ The powers of goodness !" exclaimed she, lifting 
up her hands and her eyes; “ I’m as glad as a May- 
queen that you’ve come back so soon, sir! Poor Mr. 
Jones, as soon as he heard that a white gentleman 
from the West-Hinges had called, leaped out of bed 
jike a lunatic madman.” 

“ Justso! Then he is better! I’m very glad to hear 
it indeed—very! Good morning, madam, and my 
compliments, and whatever is usual to be said on 
these interesting occasions.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” remonstrated Mrs. S.,"seizing 
him by the button, “ he wishes of all things to see 
you: pray now do, dear Mr. Harry Cane, walk in!” 
implored the kindly nurse. 

“It’s impossible, my dearest madam !”” 

“ But he’s dying, sir!” insisted she. 

“ Very good: but he must not die till I see him. 
I’ve the most positive engagement with my particular 
friend Wilson, who is leaving town for his country 
house. The resigned old gentleman would think me 
particularly unfeeling if I did not see him set off.” 

* Well, but, my dear sir” —— : 

“*Mrs. Shuffleton,” said Charles, with mock earn- 
estness and solemnity of manner, ‘it is impossible. 
Good morning, and my compliments as before.” Say- 
ing this, he departed. 

Mrs. S. looked all astonishment, and quietly shut- 
ting the door, and then opening it again, to look once 
more at the author of her wonderment, she shut it, 
and went up stairs to poor Joneg who was more sick 
with impatience than any other complaint, and told 
him what a strange gentleman “that Mr. Harry 
Cane was.” 





«The man must be a brute, to trifle with a dying! 





man!” vociferated Jones, as he pushed his patient 
nurse out of the room, and half-way down the stairs. 
“If I had ever treated any man so, 1 should have de- 
served this!”—and then he kicked his rheumatic and 
venerable valet into the anti-chamber. 

At eight o’clock Charles returns: the knock, the 
Mrs. S. and the “ Well, how’s Jones?” again occur : 
to which the nurse, who had not yet recovered from 
the rudeness with which she had been thrust out of 
the bed-room, answered, 

“Ah, sir, poor Mr. Jones is certainly mad, and 
will not outlive this day !” 

«Exactly so,” replied Charles, coolly playing with 
his cane; “ then I'll call to-morrow; for I have pro- 
mised to meet the very best fellow in the world, my 
friend Jackson. Good morning, Mrs. Shuffle—” ton, 
he would have said, but the good nurse at that mo- 
ment remembering the push she had had down stairs, 
or else impatient at the supposed Mr. Hurricane’s 
prevaricating puttings off, shut the door in his face, 
and went off in a huff. 

At nine he returns, and rings, for he was afraid the 
lion’s head would not answer his inquiries, as it was 
by this time niuffled in white leather, and looked to- 
tally sick and silent; but the wary Mrs. S. saw through 
the blinds that it was her old troubler, and, perhaps, 
out of a momentary spirit of revenge for the violence 
which had been done to her sacred office, and more 
sacred person, refused toopen. At ten, thetefore, he 
sends a ticket-porter, with instructions to ring long 
and loud : this succeeds, and down descends the surly 
nurse, looking as if she could wring his nose as long 
as he had rang the bell. 

“ Ho—a gentleman wants to know whether Mr. 
Jones could see Mr. Hurricane some time nextweek?” 

Jones heard this message, and losing the little pa- 
tience he ever possessed, bawled out, 

“ Tell the rascal to come here immediately, or I'll 
have him arrested for embezzlement, and teach him 
what it is to trifle with a dying man!” 

The porter departs growling, and at twelve another 
comes to say, that ‘the gemman would wait on him 
to-morrow, as soon as he had seen Mr. Simpson, his 
tailor.” 

Atone, athird inquires how Mr. Jones was at twelve; 
at two, the same porter comes to know how he was 
at one; and at three Johnson himself reappears, and 
ringing louder than before, Jones is heard, in the dis- 
tance, swearing like a cutpurse. 

«* Tell the barbarous Barbadves rascal to come up 
stairs, or I’ll send the contents of a blunderbuss after 
his heels!” were the last words of Jones, as his man 
opened the door, with an 

“ Ah, how do ye do, Mr. Johnson 1” 

“ How’s Jones now 2” asked Charles, with a negro- 
bullying, West-Indian sort of voice, that scemed to 
be half choked with suffocating segars. 

At this critical juncture, Mrs. Shuffleton appeared 
from a side-parlour, and Jones at the stair-head, in 
his bed-gown and velvet cap. This was an unex- 
pected denouement. 

Charles was now compelled to enter in; and being 
asked his motive for such an unseasonable frolic, and 
having explained, ‘that it was to teach him, who 
had been insensible to the sickness and patience of| 
another, the cruelty of being trifled with, and the pain, 
which is worse than sickness, of seeing man indiffer- 
ent to the sufferings of his fellow-man’’—here he pro- 
duced the poor chaise-mender’s receipt for his five 
guineas. Jones saw, with a blush, the cruelty of his 
neglect of the needy creditor, and taking Charles by 
the hand, pressed it with more than his usual warmth, 
forgave him the manner of his lesson, forgot his me- 
gtims, and patiently waiting the arrival of his agent— 


who came the next day with the immense revenues! 
jof his estate—is now a man of great wealth; gives li- 





verally to all who want, that do not deserve to want; 


is kind and considerate to all, whether poor or rich; 
and loves his friend above all men, as the man who 
taught him the true value of wealth, and that it can 
only give happiness where it bestows the means of 
making those happy who are less favoured by fortune. 





ARABIAN LITERATURE. 
————————————— 
If the annexed is to be considered satisfactory evidence of 

that ready invention which has been sometimes claimed 
as peculiarly characteristic of the female sex in emergen- 
cies, may it not be taken strongly to support the opinion, 
that in executing their devices, they regard more the end 
proposed than the means for its accomplishment? 


A TALE OF BAGDAD. 


It is related that a young man of graceful stature and 
beautiful countenance resided formerly at Bagdad, where 
he was most distinguished among the sons of the merchants. 
One day, whilst he sat in his shop, a lovely damsel ap- 
proached; having looked at him, she perceived written over 
his door these words: ‘‘ There is no cunning equal to that 
of men, since it surpasses that of women.” 

“ By my veil,” said she, ‘ this man shall be the sport of 
female cunning, and he shall change tbis inscription.” 

On the next day she returned most richly dressed, and 
attended by many slaves. Under pretence of purchasing 
some article, she seated herself in the young man’s shop. 

“You have beheld,” said she, “ the gracefulness of my 
person; can any one presume to affirm that 1 am hump- 
backed?” at the same time she uncovered part of her neck. 
The young merchant was fascinated. “I appeal to you,” 
continued she, “‘ whether I am not well-formed.” She then 
showed him her finely turned arm, and her face, which in 
beauty equalled the moon when near its fourteenth night, 
saying, “ Are these features marked with the small-pox, or 
who shall dare to insinuate I have lost the use of one eye?” 

The merchant requested to know her reasons for thus ex- 
posing to his view so many charms, generally concealed 
under a veil. 

“ Sir,” said she, ‘I am rendered miserable through the 
tyranny of my father, a sordid, avaricious man, who, abound- 
ing with riches, will not expend the smallest trifle to esta- 
blish me in matrimony.” 

“ Who is thy father?” inquired the merchant. 

“He is the grand cady,” replied she, and then departed. 

The young man, in a transport of astonishment and love 
shut up the doors of his shop, and hastened to the tribunal, 
where he found the magistrate. 

“I come, sir,” exclaimed he, “to demand in marriage 
your daughter.” 

“She is not worthy,” replied the judge, ‘of so hand- 
some and amiable a man.” 

“ She pleascs me,” said the young man; “do not oppose 
my wishes.” 

A contract was immediately concluded ; the merchant 
agreed to pay five purses before the nuptials, and settle fif- 
teen asa jointure. The father still represented how un- 
suitable the bride would prove, but the young man insisted 
that the nuptials should be celebrated without delay ; and 
on the next morning, as is the custom of the country, he was 
admitted to the chamber of his bride. But when he had re- 
moved the veil that covered her face, he beheld such an ob- 
|ject!—-may heaven defend us from the sight of such ugli- 
ness!—for in her was comprised every thing completely 
hideous. He passed the time as if he had been in the pri- 
sons of Deylem, amongst the monstrous demons. As soon 
as possible he left his wite, and retarned to his shop, and 
refreshed himself with coffee. Many of his acquaintances 
passed by,and amused themselves with jokes respecting the 
charms of his bride. 

At length the lovely form of her who had contrived this 
affair appeared before him. She was more richly orna- 
imented than on the preceding interview; #0 that a crowd 
of persons stopped in the street to gaze upon her. 

‘May this day,” said she, “be auspicious to thee, my 
dear Olueddyn; may heaven protect and bless thee!” 

The young man’s face expressed the sadness of his heart. 

“How have I injured thee,” replied he, “that thou hast 
in this manner made me the object of thy sport?” 

“From thee,” answered the beautiful and fascinating 
stranger, ‘I have not experienced any affront; but if thou 
wilt reverse the inscription over thy door, I will engage tv 
‘extricate thee from every difficulty.” 
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The merchant instantly despatched ve, desiring him 
to procure from a certain writer an inscription, in letters of 
blue and gold, expressing, ‘‘ There is no cunning equal to 
that of women, since it surpasses and confounds the cun- 
ning of men.” The inscription was soon traced, and brought 
by the slave to his master, who placed it over the door of 
his shop. Then, by advice of the fair damsel, he went to 
a place near the citadel, where he concerted with the pub- 
lic dancers, bear-leaders, and those who exhibited the tricks 
of monkeys; in consequence of which, while he was sitting 
the next morning, drinking coffee with his father-in-law, 
the cady, they came before him with a thousand congratu- 
lations of joy, and styling him their cousin. The young 
merchant immediately scattered among them hendfulls of 
money. The judge was amazed, and asked many questions. 

“(My father,” said the young man, ‘was a leader of 
bears and monkeys; such has been the profession of my 
family; but having acquired some wealth, we now carty 
on the business of merchants with considerable success.” 

“ But dost thou still,” asked the judge, “‘ belong to this 
company of bear-leaders 1” 

“I must not renounce my family,” replied the young 
man, “ for the sake of thy daughter.” 

“Bat it is not fit,” exclaimed the judge, “ that such per- 
sons should espouse the daughter of one who, seated on a 
carpet, pronounces the decisions of law; one whose rela- 
tions ascend even to our prophet.” 

“But, my good father-in-law,” said the merchant, ‘‘re- 
collect that thy daughter is my lawful wife; that I value 
each hair of her bead as a thousand lives; that for all the 
world I would not consent to be separated from her.” 

At last, however, a divorce was formally executed; the 
money which the merchant had settled was returned; and 
he, having applied to the parent of her who had contrived 
this stratagem, obtained the lovely damsel in marriage, and 
during many years, enjoyed the utmost conjugal felicity. 
ee 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
—————— 
AERIAL SPIDERS. 


Tue cobwebs which are found occasionally floating io 
the air, alighting on the face and person as we walk, in 
threads of finest texture, and which are observable more 
especially in dewy mornings, at certain seasons, over- 
spreading the fields with a tissue charged with pearly glo- 
bules, sparkling in the sun’s rays, are the work of vast 
numbers of aerial spiders, which, descending during the 
night to imbibe the moisture, weave among the blades of, 
grass the webs which collect the dew. The cause of the 
rising of this insect and its web into the air, since its speci- 
fic gravity considerably exceeds that of the atmosphere, has 
been variously explained. Mr. Blackwall, in an address to 
the Linnean society, professes to account for the ascent of, 
the threads, by ascribing it to the effect of warm currents 
of air emanating from the surface of the ground. Mr. John 
Murray combats this doctrine, and accounts for the pheno- 
menon in these floating webs on electrical principles. The 
following is the substance of his observations on this inte- 
resting insect, in the “‘ Magazine of Natural History,” of 
November last. During the day these aerial spiders, ac- 
cording to the electrical state of the atmosphere, either rise 
in a vertical direction—and that rapidly or slowly, as they 
are affected by the same electrical circumstances—or they 
float at angles more or less inclined to the horizon, or ona 
parallel with its plane. They have the power of propelling 
their threads in a similar variety of directions, either in 
motionless air, or in an atmosphere agitated by the winds; 
or even against the wind, the threads preserving invariably 
the direction in which they are propelled, and never inter- 
mingling; and sometimes a pencil of threads, presenting 
the appearance of a divergent brush, is propelled. On 
comparing these operations of the insect with the electrical 
state of the atmosphere, the following corresponding results 
are observable :—When the air is in a positive state, as in 
clear and fine weather, the spider makes his ascent most 
easily and rapidly ; when it is weakly positive, he rises with 
difficulty to a limited altitude, and with but slight inclina- 
tion of the propelled threads above the plane of the horizon; 
while, when the negative electricity prevails, as in cloudy 
weather, or on the approach of rain, he is altogether unable 
to ascend; so also, as toward evening, the positive electri- 
city of the air becomes feeble, and during the night changes 
to negative, then the spiders descend to the earth. With 
regard to the habits of this little aeronaut in other respects, 








Mr. Murray says, he is-greedy of moisture, though other- 
wise abstemious; its food is perhaps peculiar, and only 
found in the superior regions of the sky ; like the rest of its 
tribe, it is doubtless carnivorous, and may subserve some 
important purpose in the economy of Providence ; such, for 
instance, as the destruction of that traly formidable, though 
almost microscopically minute insect, the furia infernatis, 
whose wound is stated to be mortal. Its existence has been 
indeed questioned, but by no means disproved; that, and 
some others, injurious to man, or to the inferior creation, 
may be its destined prey, and thus our little aeronaut, un- 
heeded by the common eye, may subserveanimportant good. 
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Historical Society.—A report has lately been submitted 
to the legislature from this society, in which the committee 
appointed for the purpose detail a full account of their pro- 
ceedings during the last two years. The grant of five 
thousand dollars, made in 1827, has been faithfully applied 
to the object intended—the payment of the debts of the 
society. “Relieved,” says the document before us, “by 
the manificent grant, from the embarrassments whicb, at 
that period, threatened their very existence, the society 
avail themselves of this occasion to acknowledge their 
grateful sense of the obligation conferred upon the institu- 
tion, by the timely succour afforded by the legislature. For 
their present prosperous condition, they are solely indebt- 
ed to that public spirit which, characteristic of the popular 
sentiment, has nobly achieved splendid designs of inesti- 
mable value to the state, and permanently monumental of 
its fame.” Whatever objections we might raise to the style 
of this passage, we cannot but accord with the ideas intend- 
ed to be conveyed. The library contains seven thousand 
volumes ; three thousand of which relate directly to the 
history of America. There are also three hundred volumes 
of newspapers, of the most interesting and important dates. 


Theatrical.—It is Hazlett, we believe, who observes that 
“to read a good comedy is to keep the best company in the 
world, where the wittiest things are said, and the most 
amusing happen;” and certainly to be present at the re- 
presentation of a good comedy, when the different parts 
are correctly conceived, and spiritedly sustained, “ with all 
appliances and means to boot,” is one of the pleasantest 
things imaginable ; and the only wonder is, that more peo- 
ple are not of that opinion. We never could comprehend 
how sentimental comedy—what an anomaly !—and mur- 
dering melo-drama, came to be so very much the fashion. 
How the public, having “senses, organs, and affections,” 
should forsake the company of the old dramatists—“ fel- 
lows of infinite jest and most excellent fancy”—and take up 
with the lachrymous set—a few excepted—that succeeded 
them, is utterly inconceivable: it is as if a reasonable man 
were to give up sparkling wine for milk-and-water. A dose 
of melo-drama is worse still. This isa pity—and the more 
so, as there is a host of comic talent in this city equal to the 
task of embodying and giving effect to the gay wit and rich 
humour of Wycherley, Farquhar, Sheridan, Colman, &c. 
This assertion, we believe, will be contradicted by few who 
have witnessed the performance of the “‘ Poor Gentleman,” 
the “ Heir at Law,” or “ Secrets worth Knowing,” at the 
Park theatre. The principal strength of that company, | 
however, lies in what is called low comedy. In this line, 
Hilson, Barnes, and Placide, form a trio that it would be 
difficult to match ; but the fine gentleman of genteel come- | 
dy has never had, within our recollection, an adequate re- 
presentative at this house. On this account, the Aimwells, 
Archers, Captain Plumes, and young Mirabels, are as little 
known to the Park audience, as if those worthies had not 
been drawn in the English language. 

Morton's play of “Secrets worth Knowing,” was per- 
formed at the Park on Friday evening, and in a manner 
that gave satisfaction to all present, if we may judge from 
the applause elicited. No man better understands the bu- 
siness of playwriting than Mr. Morton : he is complete mas-; 
ter of what is termed stage-effect ; and though his plots are 
frequently a collection of improbabilities, and his charac- 
ters a mere compound of extravagancies, yet there is 
enough of redeeming merit about both to furnish forth an 
excellent evening’s amusement, when supported, as on the 
present occasion, by good acting. In remarking upon the 
acting ofa play, or, indeed, any thing else, it is pleasanter 











is much more limited than that of reprobation; bat we must 
avoid repetition as well as we can. Hilson, as the steward, 
old April, displayed the same ability which usually marks 
his personation of similar characters, viz. hale, hearty, 
boisterous old men, with a dash of rough, natural feeling ; 
his two scenes with Greville, and that with Undermine, 
were very effective. A complete contrast to April, and 
equally as good, was Barnes’s old Nicholas; it was as fine 
a specimen of hoary-headed rascality, and withered iniqui- 
ty, as can well be imagined ; the querulous, squeaking, sus- 
picious voice and tottering walk were in fine keeping, and 
there was a turn of the eye, and a contortion of the mus- 
cles, as the old sinner’s fears of death came strong upon 
him, that were perfectly irresistible. To give full effect to 
the character of Plethora, and carry the ludicrous to its 
highest pitch, the length of the person who represents it 
ought to be inordinately disproportioned to his breadth; 
Placide, therefore, had up-hill work to do, but his rich comic 
talents carry bim through every difficulty, and he made it 
one of the most amusing characters in the piece. The part 
of Undermine was jn the hands of a Mr. Horton, @ very 
useful and judicious actor, and much superior to those who 
have preceded him in his line at this theatre; and Mr. 
Simpson, as the young auctioneer, Rostrum, played with 
vivacity and spirit. Messrs. Woodhull and Barry, as the 
two serious heroes, went through their evolutions in e very 
creditable manner, excepting that the former lacked spirit 
and the latter discretion. There is nothing, however, in 
either part, to call forth a spark of ability. We have very 
methodically noticed the males, and must now come to the 
ladies. Mrs. Hilson looked interesting as Rose Sydney, 
and that is about all the character requires; while that ex- 
cellent actress, Mrs. Wheatley, looked any thing but inte- 
resting as Sally Downright, though she played the part, we 
believe, as well as any one that ever appeared in it. But 
during the whole evening we did not see any thing that 
pleased us more than Mrs. Sharpe as Mrs. Greville; and 
it is the more particularly deserving of notice, as it is 
one of those unobtrusive class of characters that do not 
call forth the marked approbation of an audience. The 
great merit of this performance was its general propriety ; 
there was nothing like overstrained or affected grief about 
it, but a quiet sadness and natural ease and grace that are 
very rarely met with on the stage in such parts; in fact, its 
great charm was that it savoured so little of the stage, but 
was just what we may suppose would be the actions of an 
amiable woman in real life, similarly circumstanced. Take 
the comedy altogether, it was performed in a manner that 
would have done credit to any place of amusement; and 
we have been particular in mentioning all concerned, for 
two reasons; in the first place, because, in this instance, 
they richly deserve it; and, secondly, because the indivi- 
duals composing the regular company are, in general, ne- 
glected altogether, or else dosed with the most gross and 
preposterous flattery, by having talents and capabilities as- 
cribed to them, to-which they have no just claim. 

Of the Bowery we will speak hereafter, though there is 
little to remark upon at present, as the Ethiop has been 
got up in a style which calls for such a frequency of repe- 
tition, as to prevent the appearance of any other novelty. 
It is announced that several new pieces are in preparation. 

Masquerades.—It will be seen—says the editor of the 
American—by the report of the common council, that it 
was determined to make application to the legislature fora 
law prohibiting these entertainments. There seemed tu be, 
and we confess we are gratified by it, but one mind in the 
board, as to the propriety of putting down this new and 
noxious species of amusement. The only question was, as 
to the power of the board, in reaching the case without any 





law. Where there was doubt, it was wise to take the sure 


course, and apply to the legislature. Meantime, this deci- 
sive opinion of the common council will, we trust, have all 
the effect of a positive enactment, upon those, at least, who 
regard not merely the letter of a law, but the spirit and pur- 
pose in which it is enacted. Two masquerades are now 
advertised for next week ; and unless public opinion sup- 
ply, for the time being, the absence of prohibitory regula- 
tions, twenty may follow—if at one theatre, then at an- 
other; and if at the theatres, then at taverns, dancing- 
rooms—and so through all places and classes. The expe- 
rience of this sort of amusement in Europe has long since 
proved that it contributes not at all to the gratification of 
refined or well regulated taste, and that it leads infallibly 




















to praise than to blame; but easier to blame than to praise, 
and for the simple reason, that the language of approbation ' 


to license and disorder. We rejoice, therefore, that it is 
not to be naturalized among us. 
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FAR O'ER HILL AND DELL. 
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A SACRED SONG.—WORDS BY J. R. BLANCHE.—MUSIC BY SOLA. 





2. Now, through the charmed air, 
Slowly ascending, 
List to the chanted prayer, 
Solemnly bending: 
Hark! hark! it seems to say, 


Turn from such j 


joy! 


3. O’er 


saway, 
To those which ne’cr decay, 
Though life is ending. 

e fallen warrior’s tomb 


Holy monks are bending ; 


From the solemn cloister’s gloom, 
Hear the dirge ascending: 
Hark! hark ! it seems to say, 
How vain is glory’s way, 


rt Lord, 
Life’s joys and empire’s sway, 


In the dark grave ending! 
So, when our mortal ties 
Death shall dissever, 


Where care comes never; 


And in eternal day, 
Joining the angels’ lay, 
To our Creator pay 
Homage for ever. 
Hallelujah! Amen. 


may we reach the skies, 








FOR THE WEW-YORK MIRROR. 
HUMAN LIFE. 


Come! ye that toil in hope, and, from your day 
Of grief and pleasure, look for days to come, 
With clearer suns, and skies of purer ray, 
With more of gladness, and with less of gloom, 
With less of blight, with more of cloudless bloom. 
Come ye! and ponder well how this can be, 
‘That, till man’s step is trembling by the tomb, 
Some lurking earthly dream of hope or glee, 
Won from some bubble’s light, beguiles his misery ! 
Come! pleasure-searchers: 1 would converse hold 
Of the dim phantoms ye have chased so long, 
With brow of gladness, and with wing of gold— 
A witching cadence in her luring song— 
As o’er earth’s waste ye chase her tones along— 
The viewless murmurs in the depths of air— 
Each hour of youth, each haunt of fame among, 
With her eye brightening, as a spirit’s are; 
Angel in form and face—cold, dull, yet still as fair! 
Ay, T would ask, if her beguiling tongue 
Filled the young breast with au enduring thrill; 
If the glad voice wherewith the enchantress sung— 
In past existence—charms the spirit still, 
Or from death’s victim moves the icy chill? 
Can joy’s fond memory break the web of doom, 
Which casts a shade o’er natare—glen and hill, 
And glad stream rushing—touching all with gloom— 
Making the sad eye dim, which hope may ne'er illume? 
Man should not mufmur—if the mind be free 
From the low baseness of the meaner clay ; 
If the heart answers to the melod: 
Of spirit voices, as in childhood’s day, 
When free thoughts wander to its scene away, 
Painting the present from the guileless past; 
ff from earth’s beauty, im a calm survey, 
Man can glean pleasure which will ever last, 
Why should a sombre cloud o’er the warm brow be cast? 
Joy! thou art found in the untrammelled soul— 
To the rapt spirit, wandering, pure and free, 
Spurning the fetters of earth's low control— 
O’erspreading heaven like sunbeams in their glee, 
Lighting the surges of a troubled sea 
With gleams empyrean: from this element 
Of sordid striving, thought may turn to thee, 
Standing aloof—on loftier purpose bent, 
With an immortal halo linked, and blessed, and blent! 
There is a power in the mysterious sky— 
“In the great multitude of stars at night— 


| 


When the spring-cloud floats, gemmed with glory, b’ 
Dipt im the gladness of the voting moon's light, . 
In the morn's fragratce, and the dim twilight— 
There is, in these, a blessedness which care 
Mey never mar; and in its pure delight 
‘he soul ia brightened, as the heavens are, 
When the rich starlight falls in the blac summer-air. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LINES 
SENT To MY SISTER WITH THE PRESENT OF A DIAMOND RING, 


Wilt thou accept this little ring? 

Although it be a trifling thing, 

A brother's gift—'twill sometimes bring 
A pleasant thought to thee. 


When happy faces smile around, 

When mirth and innocence abound, 

Oh may my sister's heart be found 
To dwell awhile on me! 

ben, in the silence of thy room, 

hy thoughts grow serious—yet no gloom 

Dim thy fark eye or pale thy bloom, 

May’st thou remember me. 


And when thou kneel’st thy God before, 

And voices sweet their praises pour, 

For all his good and varied store, 
Mingle a prayer for me. 


The diamond here that meets thy sight, 
And glitters like a star of night, 
Is like to virtue’s stronger light, 

Such as I hail in thee. 


The silver that enfolds the stone, 
And to its lustre adds its own, 
Are like the milder graces strown 
So plenteously round thee. 
The ring that round thy finger winds, 
And firmly there the diamond binds, 
Is like the golden link of minds 
Which chains thyself to me. 
Then take the gift—may no rude fears 
Disturb the course of future years; 
Nor hidden sighs, nor secret tears, 
Be ever known to thee. 


But joy, and peace, and holy love, 

May these alone my sister prove; 

And happy here, and blest above, 
Each wish perfected be. 


G.A.S, 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. _ 
LONDON. 


Oh, in London there's fin done, so gaily and daily, 
There's no one can blow one, you know, with a grace ; 
For treating, and eating, and smoking, and joking, 
And drinking, and pinking, oh, London's the place. 
Such dancing and prancing, and milling, and billing, 
They scare away care away—are they not blest? 
Such rambling and gambling, of sinners and winners, 
Beginners make skinvers as sharp as the rest. 
In London, if undone, by fun done, and run down 
By bailiffs and catiffs, with pitiless rage; 
A debtor can better—by shunning their dunning , 
By canning or running—escape from the cage. 
Such jarring and sparring, with Charlies no parlies, 
But mill away, kill away, as you've been taught; 
While squaring and sw. g, the fancy we can see 
Delighting in fighting, for that is your sort. Joun Bri. 


PRESENT FAME. 


For me, 
I rhyme not for Posterity, 
Though pleasant to my heirs might be 
The incense of its praise, 
When I, their ancestor, have gone, 
And paid the debt, the only one 
A poet ever pays. 
But many are my years, and few 
Are left me ere night's holy dew, 
And sorrow’s holier tears, will keep 
The green grass where in death I sleep. 
And when that grass is green above me, 
And those who bless me now and love me. 
~Are sleeping by my side, 
Will it avail me aught that men 
Tell to the world, with lip and pen, 
That once I lived and died? 
No—if a garland for my brow * 
Is growing, let me have it now, 
ile I’m alive to wear it; 
And if, in whispering my name, 
There's music in the voice of fame, 
Like Garcie’s, let me hear it! 








Warreck. 
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METAPHYSICS. 
————“‘and reasoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, wilt, amd fnte, 
Fired tate, (ree will, foreknowledge sreoluie, 
‘And foand ao ead, In wandering mates lost. 
or evil ayuch they argued theo, 
Rose? and ona ‘and glory, oy i 
Vain all, os false philosophy.”—Midten. 


Ir we conld be translated into a more perfect state 
of existence, with all our identity and memories about 
us, what an intoresting subject of contemplation would 
be our pilgrimage upon earth ; what a different aspect 
human affairs would assume when we were elevated 
above their immediate interests; when we could be- 
hold them in their relations as a great whole, and per- 
ceive how all the parts were adapted to some grand 
Sonsequence! ~ 

Ihave sometimes fallen in with reasoners, who, from 
the very fact that they have observed closely and 
thought deeply, have discarded all generally received 
opinions upon metaphysical subjects; and, with a sin- 
gular strength of argument, convinced themselves of 
the truth of some of the ancient theories, that we have 
been created accidentally. They assert that it is more 
impossible—if I may be allowed the use ofsuch aterm, 
where we are surrounded on all sides by apparent im- 
possibilities—to imagine the time when matter did 
not exist, than to suppose that it has existed for ever. 
Taking it for granted, therefore, that matter, in some 
mode or other, either as atoms floating about in infi- 
nite space, or in the form of subtle gas, or perhaps in 
some shape with which we are totally unacquainted — 
for, the more we learn, the more we are struck with 
our ignorance in regard to the fundamental truths of 
nature—has always existed, they tell us that it must 
intrinsically have qualities, for what is it but a collec- 
tion of qualities? Now, howit should gain any quali- 
ty, though the most insignificant that meets our ob- 
servation, is entirely incomprehensible to us; and 
when we have once perceived that, from its own na- 
ture, it possesses such as shape, density, elasticity, 
attraction, repulsion, colour, éc. the truly philoso- 
phical mind will experience no farther surprise, nor 
infer the influence of any extraneous agent, from the 
discovery of those qualities which distinguish dead 
matter from that portion endued with life, thought, 
sensation, affection, &c. 

Nature, they say, teems with life. The microscope 
admits us into a new world of living and well organ- 
ized beings, and startles the imagination with con- 
jectures vague and indefinite as to the line of dis- 
tinction, if there be any, which marks the limits of 
that which is inert, without any particular origin and 
destiny, and that from which rise the world of mind, 
the viewless tide of affection, the agents of reason, and 
all those faculties which mortals have ascribed to a 
separate creation, distinct in itself from the inferior 
mass of chaotic substances, which emanates from the 
ineffable Deity, and which, when disentangled from 
its mysterious connection with matter, shall flow on 
to the accomplishment of unknown purposes, beyond 
the reach of human conjecture. 

I myself am an humble observer of these things. 1 
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cannot altogether restrain my thoughts; but I fly from 
the extremities to which they would lead me, and 
seek shelter in my ignorance from all gloomy con- 
clusions. The restless mind may for a while aban- 
don the pleasing hopes among which in youth it had 
reposed, like an infant sleeping upon flowers, and 
shape its solitary flights through the joyless region of 
dim speculation ; but unless it be ruined by the innu- 


‘]merable horrors it must encounter, it will turn back 


exhausted and dissatisfied to the common opinions 
and hopes of man. Yet there are many who have 
been injured by dwelling too long upon such subjects, 
and been lost to society and themselves, amid the for- 
bidden and dangerous mazes of metaphysics. It is 
best at once to acknowledge our ignorance. Man can- 
not cope with nature. There are subjects around 
which she has flung the barrier she meant to be in- 
surmountable, and we should no more endeavour to 
break out of the limits which she has assigned to the 
range of human intellect, than we should endeavour 
to rise into the clouds, or live beneath the sea. 

T was led to these meditations by a letter which I 
lately received from a friend whom I had once con- 
sidered a ruined man. He was in an excellent busi- 
ness, and could, by industry, have attained indepen- 
dence ; but he mortified his family at first by neglect 
of all his duties, and afterward by abandoning him- 
self io dissipation. It soon became evident that he 
was yielding to habitual intemperance, which soon 
grew so much upon him that he was banished all so- 
ciety but such as he met in his idle haunts through 
the midnight streets or the riotous tavern. | For this 
singular alteration in his character no satisfactory 
reason could be assigned. He had before conducted 
himself with the strictest regard to the interests and 
feelings of his ftiends, and won their affection as 
well as their esteem, by the amiable and manly dis- 
position which all occasions displayed. Inquiry was 
made if any secret misfortane had disgusted him with 
the world, and impelled him to seek the fatal relief, 
of the bowl ; but the history of his past life exhibited 
nothing more than the common incidents of youth 
and manhood—such changes as occur in the ordina- 
ry nature of things, over which we grieve the stated 
period, and then forget in the hopes, pleasures, and 
new disappointments which chequer the little day of| 
life. He had gone on in this manner for a year, and 
when all hope of his reformation had passed away, he 
suddenly appeared a new man. He resumed the cha- 
racter of an amiable and industrious citizen. He 
lived again happily in the bosom of his family. His| 
business flourished beneath his anxious care, and, at, 
this time, he is a happy husband and father. 

He wrote me some time ago. His letter was long, 
and, to me, very interesting, and confirmed my opi- 
nion that the world is not so bad as we are apt some- 
times to deem it. I will extract a few paragraphs for 
the benefit of such young gentlemen as allow their] 
thoughts to wander away too far from the realities of 
life. Let nature take care of her own works. We 
have every reason to believe that she knows what she 
is about, and when we discover the exquisite care she 
has taken for our enjoyment, and feel the blessings 
innumerable which her bounteous hand has lavished 
upon us, why should we suppose her favourable dis- 
position will ever change? 





NUMBER 37. 





After some account of the manner in which the sub- 
ject of religion had affected him, and the despondency 
into which he fell in consequence of it, he adds: 

“Thad now no object for which to live. I had 
trusted with too much confidence to my own reason, 
and it had betrayed me into infidelity upon every 
subject. There seemed to be no Providence over 
human occarrences. I had lost my hold on all the 
feelings which link man with man, and lead his 
hopes on through the bright vistas of future happi- 
ness. In short, it was atheism, which comprehends all 
of horror that humanity can suffer. It took all the 
tinge of comfort from life. It made pleasare a mock- 
ery, and hope an empty dream. The earth offers to 
the imagination no prospect so utterly bleak as that 
of the atheist. He has no confidence in nature. In 
the thrillings of pleasure he feels no gratitude; in the 
anguish of suffering he knows no consolation. The 
world that moves on carelessly around him, was not 
made for him. He walks over it as an usurper, and 
after his brief hour of hopelessness, when he has 
snatched his selfish joys, and endured his lonely 1a- 
bours, he sinks back into the eternal grave, and 
mingles, like a brute, with the common mass of things. 
Toescape reflections like these, I rushed into every ex- 
citement that chance offered, and I can scarcely say 
in which situation I was more wretched, in the cold 
desolate moments of reason, or in the wild frenzy 
of intoxication. 

‘It was on my way to one of these scenes of de- 
bauchery, that I was met by a gentleman whom for- 
merly I had much esteemed. He intruduced me to 
his family, and I awoke to a scene of domestic blise, 
the very existence of which I had forgotten. He was 
an elderly man. His wife was yet the object of his 
sincere affection, and he had sons and daughters 
growing up in happiness and beauty around him. 
From the circle which gathered around his cheerful 
fire, all misery seemed excluded. The amusements 
every where opened to intelligence, here sufficed to 
beguile their leisure hours; and those affections which 
Thad suffered to lie dormant, here occupied all hearts, 
and shed a charm, an inexpressible charm, over the 
scene. I could not but contrast it with the lonely 
madness of my own fate; and when the dance had 
ceased, and his youngest daughter had finished one 
of those touching songs which surprise the heart 
sometimes into the tenderness of a woman, and all 
the fair forms whose soft voices and beaming eyes yet 
lingered in my mind had passed away, I was pre- 
pared for the conversation which he introduced, and 
the conclusions to which he intended it should lead 
me. He heard me describe my feelings with patience, 
and, after much argument, by which I was often com- 
pelled to acknowledge myself in the wrong, he finished 
with the following remarks: 

“ ¢The miseries which you have suffered are not 
uncommon, and, were they permanent, few of us 
could be in any degree satisfied with life. But they 
are clouds which, though they will rise in the mind 
at certain times, yet melt away of themselves, and 
leave the character purer and better for the mental 
tempests which they engender. There are three dif- 
ferent periods in the life of a thoughtful man, when 
the world wears different aspects. To the eye of 
youth it is all gay. We trust.all_who promise, and 
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love every one who smiles, The present is bright, 
but it is nothing to the brilliancy of the future; and 
all the delightful feelings of our nature unfold them- 
selves luxuriantly, without experience to guide, or 
sorrow to chill them. But the season of youth steals 
swiftly away. Before we are aware, we have reached 
the stage of manhood, and are mingling in its wider 
adventures, and adapting our boyish hopes and opi- 
nions to its stern necessities. Soon we begin to per- 
ceive that the scenes around us have changed, and 
then to wonder that we ourselves are so much altered. 
That which we used to value, no longer satisfies our 
wishes. That which we used to wish, appears now 
wild and romantic. We find that we must contract 
the sphere of our hopes, and be content with much 
which, in the pride and ardour of earlier imaginings, 
we had rejected with disdain. Our old school-mates, 
who but yesterday were sporting with us on the green, 
have grown up to maturity, and assumed their rank 
in society ; and they to whom we once looked up with 
awe and reverence, from whose lips we received wis- 
dom, have passed away, and their names are stran- 
gers in the places where they were once known and 
loved. It is very probable that, at this time, our own 
misfortunes begin to darken around us. We bid fare- 
well to the thoughtlessness of our earlier hours, and 
can number the disappointments which have blighted 
our own hopes. The future loses its tinge of glory. 
Even the present often becomes a waste. Each year, 
as it comes more darkly over us, dissolves some lin- 
gering spell of boyhood, and severs, one after another, 
the links that connected us happily to the earth. 
Now we acknowledge, in the private chambers of our 
thoughts, that the events we most earnestly desired 
can never take place. Many of our dearest friends 
are gone. Many for whom alone we seemed to live, 
and without whose companionship and approbation 
wealth and fame would be almost valueless, have de- 
parted; not for a day ora year, but for ever; and 
after the mind has exhausted its every power of suffer- 
ing in vain wishes and wretched recollections, it set- 
tles down at length into a gloomy acquiescence—a 
stagnant content. Here misery assumes its most hi- 
deous form, and we are in danger from wild opinions 
and tempting excitements. The desolation within 
Prompts us to seek relief abroad, and it depends upon 
the natare of the path we here choose, whether we 
go forth upon a career of honour and happiness, or 
sink into idleness and oblivion. The affections which 
once stretched out their tendrils to embrace every 
surrounding object, now recoil from all contact, and 
wither up within the deep, cold, silent recesses of the 
heart. Our mind, once filled only with soft dreams 
and undisturbed affections, is naw thronged with spec- 
tral doubts and fierce and dangerous resolutions. It 
is as if an elysian garden, where flowers had breathed 


and lovely girls wandered, were suddenly converted | 


into a scene of warfare, its shady cloisters shaken by 
the roar of cannon, and its flowers trampled down 
by the tread of battle. This is, perhaps, the most 
important season of life. There comes over the spirit 
a species of desperation, a recklessness of present and 
future, a wantonness of despair, where reason sits 
listless upon her throne; and the mind, crazy with the 
influence of a morbid imagination, plunges into the 
unfathomable abyss of metaphysical conjecture. Here 
all is dark, void, limitless, and unearthly; and in its 
mighty chaos we lose all identity and interest in com- 
mon things. We believe ourselves lapsing along to 
a termination of all our feeling, and, shuddering, we 
yield to our fate. Many a noble fellow is here de- 
stroyed. Many a proud spirit that has long warred in 
vain with the influences of the world, bends, at length, 
and bows down to the dust in anguish and shame. 
But this humour of the mind also passes away, the 
tumults of the bosom gradually subside, and he be- 
comes familiar with natare as itis. The imagina- 





tion returns from her dark flights, reason discovers 
new objects of interest and affection, and the void in 
the heart is filled. Go back, my friend,’ continued 
my companion, ‘and learn to meet the changes of life 
with firmness and dignity ; and if your situation af- 
ford nothing else, still you may enjoy the pride of 
human intellect in buffeting the storms of fate, and 
standing erect, though all around you be in ruins. 
Do your duty, and nature will accomplish the rest. 
But beware of yielding to the impulse of a moment, 
lest you destroy the chance of happiness for years.’ 
“ T retired to my rest with these new views of the 
world, and experienced relief that others could com- 
prehend me, and had known similar despondency. I 
abandoned all the habits to which I had resorted be- 
fore, and mingled again with the world. It would be 
superfluous for me to say with what horror I regarded 
the dangers I had escaped, and the gratitude with 
which I remembered the sympathy by which I had 
been rescued. I am now as happy as I ever was. All 
mny affairs go on prosperously ; the labour of my day 
is far from being unpleasant; and you will never re- 
alize the great happiness I experience on returning 
to my home in the evening, till you try for yourself, 
the——but I am interrupted. My little boy is put- 
ting up his red lips for a good-night kiss, which will 
tell you better than any description what I mean, and 
my wife is playing upon the piano, accumpanied by 
my sister, in a chord su sweet, that I must stop to 
listen. F. 
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HUDIBRASTICS. 

Some mouths are like to open doors, 





Through which the vulgar rabble pours; 
While some are like a palace gate, 
Whence all proceed in decent state. 


As on the anvil, shaped by blows, 

The iron toa hammer grows, 

Wherewith to beat some other mass, 
That ‘neath its weight is doomed to pass; 
So slaves submit to tyrants’ sway, 

The Girst to flatter and obey ; 

Yet, having gained authority, 

They like their masters learn to be. 


a 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
———————SSSeeee 
DRESS, 


Do not require your dress so much to fit as to adorn you. 
Nature is not to be copied, but to be exalted by art. Apelles 
blamed Protogenes for being (oo natural. 

Never, in your dress, altogether desert that taste which 
is general. The world considers eccentricity, in great 
things, genius; in small things, folly. 

Remember that none but those whose courage is unques- 
tionable can venture to be effeminate. It was only in the 
field that the Lacedemonians were accustomed to use per- 
fumes and curl their hair. 

Never let the finery of chains and rings seem your own 
choice; that which naturally belongs to women should ap- 
pear only worn for theirsakes. We dignify foppery when 
we invest it with a sentiment. 

To win the affections of your mistress, appear negligent 
in your costume—to preserve it, assiduous; the first isa 
sign of the passion of love; the second, of its respect. 

The most graceful principle of dress is neatness; the 
most vulgar is preciseness. 

Dress contains the two codes of morality—private and 
public. Attention is the duty we owe to others—cleanliness, 
that which we owe to ourselves, 

Nothing is superficial to a deep observer. It isin trifles 
that the mind betrays itself. ‘In what part of that letter,” 
said a king to the wisest of living diplomatists, “did you 
discover irresolution?” “ In its ns and gs,” was the answer. 

There is an indifference to please in a stocking down at 











heel—but there may be malevolence in a diamond ring. 
He who esteems trifles for themselves, is a trifler—he who 

esteeme them for the conclusions to be drawn from them, 

or the advantages to which they can be put,is aphilosopher. 
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If we take a survey of the various talents with which the 
haman mind is endowed, we shall, perhaps, find none that 
is affected by so many, and possessed by s0 few, as wit. 
The reason is, we think, sufficiently obvious. The nataral 
vanity which inhabits the breast of every man, from the 
quaker to the beau, leads him to wish to shine among his 
fellow mortals. Wit enables a man to assume a high rank 
in any company into which he may be introduced; every 
one acknowledges its power, and courts the society of the 
man known to possess it. But wit is not a mere accomplish- 
ment, it must be a gift. The bright fame must exist natu- 
rally in the breast of the person, and have been amalga- 
mated with the rest of his composition when he was created. 

The lash of satire, the grating cut of irony, the scorpion 
sting of sarcasm, and the sbarp repartee, are weapons 
which have been wielded with such tremendous effect, that 
the most powerful potentates of the earth, the bravest war- 
riors, and most lofty statesmen, have writhed under their 
affliction, and been forced to acknowledge their power. 

A man may possess the most gigantic mind, the most 
solid and extensive learning, with the most brilliant accom- 
plishments, and not have one spark of wit in his composi- 
tion. On the contrary, a person who knew not a letter of 
the alphabet, has been known, merely by the force of this 
one talent, to confound the philosophy, and render useless, 
for the time, the acquirements of the most erudite. 

We do not mean to assert that wit does not improve by 
the mind’s cultivation; in this respect it resembles taste, 
which is also a natural attribute. Iv proportion as the mind 
becomes enlarged by education, the range of the fancy be- 
comes more extensive, wit has more materials to work upon, 
and also more experience to work withal. 

It has been remarked of persons thus gifted, that they 
have seldom many friends. This may be true, when they 
make a wrong use of their wit, which is too often the case. 
Conscious of power, the wit seldom suffers the weapons in 
his possession to rest for want of use, but darts his shafts 
at random, amongst a company always too much absorb- 
ed in the amusement of the moment to mark how the barb- 
ed arrow rankles in the bosom of any individual victim. 
Such conduct is cruel, but the infictor, absorbed in the 
fancy of the moment, and cheered by the laugh he has 
raised at the expense of some individual, perhaps as wor- 
thy as himself, never dreams of having caused pain to any 
ove. How would he shudder to hear that a powerful man, 
armed with a naked two-edged sword, had placed himself 
in the midst of « convivial assembly, and, without having 
received any provocation, begun to inflict sundry cuts and 
stabs at random, upon the defenccless and light-hearted 
throng who surrounded him! This is exactly his own case; 
nay, he is the more cruel of the two; wounds of the mind, 
especially if it be a sensitive mind, are more painful than 
those of the body. He knows himself to be armed with a 
weapon, in the use of which perhaps none present can 
compete with him, and he, therefore, exercises it upon 
those who are totally defenceless. 

When wit is used in a playful manner, it is a truly amia- 
ble quality. We know of no greater pleasure than that of 
spending an evening in a company possessing a good fund of 
this same good-natured enlivening wit. It keeps away disa- 
greeable thoughts, and, while bright eyes flash and young 
bosoms exult, morose age, and even sombre sullenness, 
will relax their rigid features under its genial influence. 
The quaintly-turned speech, the lively sally, the sly, dryly- 
expressed inuendo, the well-fitted double-entendre, yea, 
even the vile pun, each in its turn is echoed and re-echoed 
by the pealing laugh. The heart expands, and all the best 
feelings of nature predominate. The lively fancy shoots 
out into more brilliant and daring efforts, and the bold 
youth tries a still higher flight: he fails, but still the peal 
of merry laughter salutes even his failure. A flame of 
friendship is kindled ; the pains, disappointments, and tur- 
moil of the world are forgotten ; the genius of wit presides 
triumphant, and cries 

“ Hence, loathed Melancholy !” 


Melancholy flies, and the demon of discord dares not to 
show his head. Such are the powers which ye possess, O 
ye wits! and as we know you to be too amiable to prefer 
giving pain to giving pleasure, we are sure, for the future, 
you will use the brilliant faculty which nature has bestow. 
ed upon you, in the way most likely to conduce to the hap. 

















piness of those around you. 
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FANCY BALLS. 


For some weeks the worthy burghers of New-York have 
been raving distracted about a species of entertainment, 
recently brought forward among the beau monde of this 
country, under the tide of “ Fancy Balls.” The public 
diaries of that goodly city are loaded with details of the 
dresses, and decorations, and assumed characters, and inde- 
scribable delights, accompanying these exquisite specimens 
of advancement in the career of fashion. To a plain, plod- 
ding, sober-minded citizen, accustomed to the ordinary 
dancing parties of yesterday, these new-fangled fetes may 
appear somewhat startling; aod when he learns that “ the 
most respectable citizens” have condescended to array 
themselves in the habiliments of a harlequin, and don the 
cap and bells of a zany, he may open his mouth with mar- 
vel, and exclaim, “ Well, men may make mountebanks of| 
themselves in a free country with the greatest impunity. 
The next step, in order to follow the track of our cockney 
examplars, will be to establish four-in-band clubs, mount 
the box of a stage-coach, and emulate the skill of our Je- 
bus; an employment productive of far better effects, in its 
connexion with the ordinary business of society.” 

Bat what signify the croakings of such staid and inflexi- 
bie opponents of the progress of improvement? Do we 
not learn by the diurnals of the Duytch-descended town- 
corporate of Niew-Nederlandt, that the contrivauces in 
question are getting to be vastly in vogue, and that all who 
would consider themselves at the tip-top of the fon, must 
know somewhat of the management of these balls of fancy. 
Do we not read that Punch and Judy, the Grand Turk, and 
Red Jacket, Palmers from the Huly Land, and Hottentots 
from the eands of Zahara, all attired in apt costume, with 
masks over their visages, and set phrases at their tongues’ 
ends, illustrative of their diverse personifications, were in 
attendance? How excessively amusing! Imagine the wit 
and wisdom that must have circulated amidst the throng! 
Conceive, if possible, how enormously entertaining the 
sight of an oriental monarch coming in contact with a pil- 
grim “ with pease in his shoes,” each joking the other in 
good homely English! That sensible people should visit 
theatres, and be amused by the help of their own imagina- 
tions, the illusions of scenery, the language of eminent au- 
thors, and the skill of trained performers, was once thought 
to be reasonable ; but now, that species of recreation must 
be set down a very unfashionable sort of folly ; since 
gentlemen, and ladies too, may themselves become actors, 
and find out, exactly, how they ought to feel, and speak, 
and look, when attempting to play the fool! Boston Bulletin. 











HOUSE-HUNTING. 


Mr. Eprton—When my great grandfather, Hans Von 
Schnitszenberg, who was a burgomaster and a common 
council-man to boot, voted in the old city-hall, at the head 
of Broad-street, that quarter day should end on the Grst of 
May, and there should be but one day in the year to move, 
IT remember that my great grandmother said to him in the 
most affectionate manner, ‘Hans, you are a fool; why 
don’t you let quarter day come when it pleases, and let the 
folks move about when they please. Now mind what I say : 
our posterity will always grumble, and our houses will be 
run down with persons who want to have a peep, rather 
than to hire the premises, and the sand on our floor will 
have to be smoothed a dozen times a day.” 

And so, Mr. Editor, it turns out to be. Scarcely does the 
first of February arrive, and bills are posted on the door, 
when house-hunters—idle gossips, decayed spinsters, and 
old dowagers—throw on their cloaks, and away they go, 
from house to house, inquiring the rent, posting through 
the rooms, peeping into the pantries, trotting up into the 
Sarrets, and asking a thousand questions about this thing 
‘and that thing—whether the house is hot or cold, damp or 
dry, has rats or Manhattan water, and what may be its 


comforts, inconveniences, advantages, or detects—and then || 


itis rap, rap, all day. One slushy morning last week, a 
lady and her two handsome daughters, seeing a bill on my | 
house, knocked tolerably hard—walked into the parlour and 
took a comfortable seat by the fire. “ Mary Jane, my love,” 
said the old lady, “pull off your India-rubber shoes, or 
you'll not have the good of them when you go out. Miss 
obeyed, and placed her over-shoes, filled with snow and 
melted mud, on the bright brass edges of the grate-pan. My 
gtandmother gave her a sharp look, but said nothing. After 
warming their feet for some time, throwing off their cloaks, 








the girls arranged their ringlets at the glass—quite at 


home—it was time to talk of business. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
old lady, ‘ this is a handsome room enough—small, very 
small—bless me, that’s a handsome picture—Pyramus aud 
Thisbe, I vow, done by Vanderdecken. No pantries, ma- 
dam, between the folding-doors? 0, I see the house is old- 
fashioned—wooden mantle-pieces. Cornelia, my dear, run 
up stairs with this young woman, and look at the cham- 
bers.” Cornelia tripped up stairs sans ceremonie, and be- 
gan an agreeable prattle with the maid. “ Is this your best 
chamber?—how confined—ceilings low—no inside shutters. 
—Open that closet-door—O, family jars—sweetmeats, | sup- 
pose—I like quince.—Where’s the nursery !—up two pair of 
stairs ?—it wont do—can’t take the trouble of running upand 
down—quite a confined place—let’s go through the kitchen. 
—Heavens, how dark!—no Manhattan water?—no closet for 
the pots !—how inconvenient !—O, cooking, I see—chimney 
as large as the parlour—why don’t you use coal !—fooh, how | 
it smokes !—I shall be as brown as a mustee.—Ma, it won't 
do; it’s too small and out of order.” By this time the party 
had thoroughly warmed themselves, adjusted their dresses, 
and sallied out of the room, with “It won't answer, ma’am ; | 
but there's a house opposite with a bill on’t, and as we have: 
an hour to spare before dinner, we will go through it. Good | 
morning.” : 
Thus, Mr. Editor, begins the evil of house-letting and in- 
specting, and the fact of all houses being to let at one and 
the same time, sends forth an army of real or pretended 
tenants and expectants, and scarcely has one set made 
their exit but another makes their entrance. Now, as our 
common council can do every thing, and any thing; and 
extensive as their powers, positive and implied, may be, 
cannot you persuade them to pass a law making the first 
of May come at any other time it pleases? = N. ¥. Enquirer. 





A FABLE. 


To an ox, who was the owner of a meadow, a certain 
rabbit owed a year’s board. He was likewise indebted, 
more or less, to all the neighbours. Wherever he went, 
“ pay for the grass,” “ pay for the bran,” “‘ pay me,” “ pay 
me,” were the cries which rang in his ears. Having ex- | 
hausted all his promises and grimaces, his creditors began 
to threaten him, and be found it necessary to play them 
some trick. One day, when he was alone, and thinking of 
this, he saw a dead gazelle lying on the ground. ‘This 
will do; my importunate friends,” quoth he, “ you shall 
see something new.” Having flayed the dead gazelle, he 
dressed himself in the skin, which he adjusted as well as he 
could, and then stalked into the meadow. “ Alas! poor 
gazelle!" exclaimed every tender-hearted animal, “ what 
has happened to thee? why art thou so miserably thin?” 
“ It was the rabbit whom I interrupted when he was en- 
gaged in some sorcery. He cursed me, and that brought 
me into this condition. Heaven preserve you from vexing 
him!” “Ha! do you hear that, comrades? This hint comes 
very apropos. I fear some mischief; Jet us leave the rab- 
bit alone.”” 

Moral.—When a man is clever, he may avoid paying his 


debts.—There are a good many clever rabbits about town. | 


RIVAL ARTISTS. 

Mortimer, the painter, was remarkably fall, and Edwards 
a very short man, and, unfortunately, deformed, though he 
always stood erect, to make the most of himself. ‘These 
artists painted each a picture of the same subject, the! 
Cavern of Despair, from Spenser, which they sent to the 
Society of Arts for a prize; and during the time their works 
were hanging up, it happened that Mortimer and Edwards 
were standing by the side of each other, looking at Ed- 
wards’s picture. Edwards, quite erect, with his usual im-| 
portance, striking his cane perpendicularly on the floor, 
arm’s-length, thus addressed his antagonist: “ Well, Mr.| 
Mortimer! how do you like my picture?’ “ Sir, there are 
some good parts in it; but why did you make your reptiles | 
so small?” Edwards, putting bis left hand upon bis hip, or, | 
what may be better conceived, his arm a-kimbo, looking up| 
to Mortimer, observed, “ The smaller the more venomous.” 





PLANNING. 


Some wag in the provincial journals is gravely circula- 
ting a paragraph, under the title of “a hint to the learned,” 
in which he proposes to establish a subscription society for 
publishing such books as booksellers will not publish. Why 
not have other establishments for selling sach meat or Ssh 


SLEEP. 


A question has been raised how much sleep is required, 
and how long it is necessary to be in bed, for the purpose 
of rest and refreshment. Eight hours have been allotted 
for the labourer, and six for the scholar and gentleman, 
Very few gentlemen, however, are satisfied with this scale; 
and a capacity for sleeping makes the greater part of this 
class of the community inclined to double the period. The 
capacity for sleeping, like the capacity for eating and drink- 
ing, is to be increased by indulgence. Much depends upon 
habit. Some people can sleep when they will, and wake 
when they will; and are as much refreshed with a short 
nap asalong one. Sea-faring people have this property 
from education. I have known persons who have never 
indulged in asecond sleep. One gentleman, who enter- 
tained a notion that a second nap was injurious, invariably 


il got up as soon as he awoke, no matter how early the hour, 


winter or summer. Others again will sleep for four-and- 
twenty hours. The celebrated Quin had this faculty. “What 


sort of a morning is it, John?” “ Very wet, sir.” “ Any 


mullet in the market?” “No, sir.” “Then, John, you 
may call me this time to-morrow.” So saying, he com- 
posed himself to sleep, and got rid of the ennui of a dull 
day in the arms of Morphens. One gentleman, in the Spec- 
tator, used to sleep by weight. “I allow myself, one night 


\}with another, a quarter of a pound of sleep, within a few 


grains more or less; and if upon my rising J find I have not 
consumed my whole quantity, I take out the rest in my 
chair.” A lazy old woman used to apologize for lying in 
bed, by saying, that “ she lay in bed to contrive.” Strange 
as this old woman’s excuse was, it was an example followed 
by one of the most extraordinary geniuses of this country, 
viz. Brindley, of whom it is recorded, that when any great 
difficulty occurred in the execution of his works, having 
little or no assistance from books, or the labours of other 
men, his resources lay within himself. In order, therefore, 
to be quiet, and uninterrupted, whilst he was in search of 
the necessary expedients, he generally retired to his bed; 
and he has been known to lie there one, two, or three days, 
till he had obtained the object in view. He would then get 
up and execute his design without any drawing or model, 
There are different kinds of sleepers, as well as different 
kinds of sleep; some cannot sleep from home—others can- 
not sleep at home; some can sleep on a board, and snore 
on a carpet; while others tumble and toss on a soft bed, as 
if the down disconcerted them. Some again cannot sleep 
in a noise; others cannot sleep out of it. A miller awakens 
the moment the mill stops; and a tradesman from Cheap- 
side cannot sleep in the country, because “ it is so plaguy 
quiet.” Somnambulists, or sleep-walkers, usually sleep with 
their eyes open; but without vision. Shakspeare, who may 
be considered a very good medical authority, makes Lady 
Macbeth a somoambulist with her eyes open—“ but their 
sense is shut.” This is not always the case, however, and 
there is a singular exception, in the instance of Johannes 
Oporinus, a printer, who being employed one night in cor- 
recting the copy of a Greek book, fell asleep as he read, 
and yet ceased nat to read, till he had finished not less than 
a whole page, of which, when he awoke, he retained no re- 
collection, There are many curious histories of sleeping 
prodigies on record. The Philosophical Transactions have 
in one, a man alept from August till January, 
There case, read before a society of physicians in 1756, 
of Elizabeth Orvin, who began her sleeping fit in 1738, by 
a four days’ nap, and for ten years afterward never slept 
less than seventeen hours out of the four-and-twenty. Dr. 
Brady relates, that some strange methods were resorted to 
to rouse her—such as rubbing her back with honey, and in 
a hot day exposing her to a hive of bees, till her back was 





i} fall of bamps—making a pincushion of her, and performing 


acu-puncturation with pins and needles—fagellation, and 
“ other old experiments,” which the doctor informs us he 
thinks better to “‘ pass over in silence,” all of which might 
as well have been spared, for she was very sulky and good 
for nothing when she was awake. This sulkiness, however, 
should be noticed, as being connected with the complaint. 
Previously to this somnolent disease, many of the persons 
have become uneasy, sullen, and surly. In all, the mind 
has evidently been affected; and in some, where there hag 
been extreme abstinence, their waking hours have been 
characterized by decided mental aberration. Quariefiy Jour. 





Dress so that it may never be said of you, ** What a welk 





as butchers or fishmongers will not sell?, 


dressed man!"—but, “ What.a gentleman-like man !” 
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to have arisen. Sometimes it was left to make its 


ee) 
abounds in those sparkling illustrations which give 


TO seeee 
“ And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
“ Bo soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
“The smiles that wia, the tints that glow, 
+ But tell of days $e goechese spent, 
“A mind at peace with all below, 
“A beart whose love is innocent.” 
Is thy heart pure and gentle? do thine eyes 
Reflect indeed the feelings of a heart 
Replete with nature’s gentlest sympathies? 
Is the smile on thy lips devoid of art? 
Is thy face but thy mind’s fair counterpart? 
Ab! wherefore do I ask thee? can it be 
‘That the world’s lessons even now impart 
Their cold suspicious caution unto me, 
That I should thus distrust, oh, gentle one! e’en thee? 
Ob! once it had been unalloyed delight 
To meet with such an one as thou—and why 
Must other feelings now arise to blight 
So pure a source of happiness? for I 
Have driven thy sweet face far from my memory, 
Even as a thing | may not dwell upon; 
For thoughts of bitterness came rushing by, 
Clouding my heart, until I strove to shun 
The memory e’en of thee, thou young and guileless one! 


Yes! vainly now I struggle to recall 
Thy sweet and open Denuty— though still gleams 
Of its mild radiance on my spirit fall _ 
At intervals, still rise upon my dreams 
Those eyes of sunny light, whose smiling beams 
Seem fraught with hope and gladness—still I view 
That matchless mouth, whose perfect beauty seems 
Fresh from the sculptor’s band, save that its hue 
Of soft rich crimson, shows the painter’s magic too. 
Even now, although my heart is changed, ‘tis sweet 
And soothing to my spirit, though it be 
Weary and worn with struggling, thus to meet, 
In this cold heartless world, with one like thee. 
© fresh young spirit! it is sweet to see 
Thy yet unpractised heart and spirit light, 
Frank e’en as childnood’s, and az mildly free, 
Shedding, o’er ail, its radiance, pure and bright, 
Till earth its first fair hue wears even to my sight. 
Yet even in my happiest hours there dwells 
A touch of sadness; now, while on my ear 
Thy voice of melody entrancing swells, 
While in thy sunny smile, reflected clear, 
I see the gladuess of a heart which ne'er 
Harboured a thought it feared or blushed toown, 
There comes a dim foreboding, sad and drear, 
Hushing that voice of music’s aweetest tone, [throne. 
And quenching those bright eyes where gladness holds her 


Prophet of evil ! dark foreboding heart! 
Can mine eye gaze not on a form so fair 
But thou must dream of death’s approaching dart, 
Marring the joyous beauty centred there? 
Yet there are blights more fatal—better far 
That thy young spirit's light be quenched, than be 
Darkened with earth’s pollutions :—may the star 
Of thy yet spotless life its brilliancy (free. 
Ne’er lose, but set undimmed, from earth’s dark cloudings 
Oh! mildly beautiful, and gently good! 
Thy fair young brow no care doth yet o’ercast; 
Thou dost not yet o’er bitter feelings brood ; 
Upon thy open brow thy soul is glassed; 
But soon this fairy period will be past, 
And thy pure thoughts be mixed with earth’s alloy ; 
For thou art verging on to manhood fast, 
And soon the world’s cold maxims will destroy 
The freshness and the truth which clung around the boy! 











BIOGRAPHY. 


—————————————————— 
MOORE. 


Poerrr is almost coeval with the origin of society. 
Nations in general had poets, even before they were 
acquainted with the elements of literature. This as- 
sertion may seem problematical to many ; but, if we 
reflect on the nature of the case, it is not so surpri- 
sing as to be incredible. An occasional elevation of| 
thought, a fit of animation, or a strong excitement, 
will lead the speaker into a course of diction superior 
to the tameness of ordinary conversation. Figurative 
and metaphorical language, forcible allusions and apt 
comparisons, drawn both from nature and from art, 
will offer themselves to the mind of one who unites 
imagination with talent; a measured cadence will 
soon follow; and this species of amusement will at 


own impression without accompaniment. On other 
occasions it was aided by the rade music of early 
times. After the introduction of writing, it necessa- 
rily became more regular in its construction, more 
elegant and refined. 

The earliest poets of whose genius we have any re- 
mains, were those of the Hebrew race. The Greeks 
subsequently became famous in the poetic art, and 
were apparently the first nation that reduced it to pre- 
cise and systematic rules. Buta servile adherence 
to rule is disclaimed by many modern bards, who 
think that poets are privileged to soar above all criti- 
cal laws. Genius, indeed, ought not to be closely 
fettered; yet every branch of literature may be im- 
proved by rules, because, in general, they are founded 
on common sense. The writer who now demands our 
notice, is well acquainted with the dicta and the max- 
ims of Aristotle and Longinus; and, if he does not 
always observe them, it is because he ventures some- 
times to think for himself. Z 

Mr. Thomas Moore was born in Dublin, about the 
year 1780. Being the son of a respectable merchant, 
he received a good education, first under Mr. White, 
an able instructer, and afterward at Trinity College, 
where his attainments as a classical scholar distin- 
guished him above the generality of his fellow stu- 
dents. In the year 1795, be became a member of the 
society of the Middle Temple. It was then his inten- 
tion to study the law; but he did not find it necessary 
to practise that profession. His inclinations leading 
him into another course, he devoted himself to poetry 
and elegant literature. His translation of Anacreon, 
published before he had completed his twenty-first 
year, evinced his learning and talent ; and it was soon 
followed by a volume of poems, chiefly of an amatory 
complexion. Some of these pieces are neither loose 
nor indelicate; but others seem to require the apolo- 
gy which the author made for them, alleging that they 
were the “ productions of an age when the passions 
very often give too warm a colouring to the imagina- 
tion, which may palliate, if it cannot excuse, the air 
of levity that pervades so many of them.” 

In 1808 he procured an appointment which gave 
him an opportunity of visiting the United States. Be- 
ing a strenuous advocate for freedom, he anxiously 
observed the nature of the government and the state 
of society in the republic. He then repaired to St. 
George, one of the Bermuda islands, and began to act 
as registrar to the vice-admiralty court; but he did 
not long execute the office in person, being content 
to resign one half of the emolument to a deputy, by 
whose imputed acts of embezzlement he was after- 
ward subjected to trouble and vexation. 

Continuing his literary pursuits, he at length esta- 
blished his fame by the beauties of Lalla Rookh. His 
illustration of a variety of national melodies, by ap- 
propriating characteristic poetty to each, highly gra- 
tified the public; and the subsequent productions of 
his muse did not—as is sometimes the case—detract 
from the prevailing opinion of his merit. He has also 
distinguished himself as a biographer. His Life of 
Sheridan is marked by spirit and ability, as well as 
by the graces of style; and it is free from that par- 
tiality which is too frequently shown where the life 
of a selected individual is the object. His acquaint- 
ance with the history of his native country is displayed 
in the supposed Memoirs of Captain Rock; and his 
satirical asperity is as conspicuous in that work, as in 
the account of the Fudge Family. 

But of all his works, the one which we think most 
worthy of his genius and reputation, and which will 
be a durable monument to his fame, is ‘* The Epicu- 
rean,” published in 1827. Although written in prose, 
this is a poem, and a masterly poem, alike valued for 
its lustre and its purity. The style has all the live- 








Jength become an art. Thus poetry may be supposed 


liness which usually marks bis compositions, and 








animation to his poetic prose. Take, for example, 
some at random—“ fountains and lakes, in alternate 
motion and repose, either wantonly courting the ver- 
dure, or calmly sleeping in its embrace’—* though 
Melancholy, as usual, stood always near, her shadow 
fell but half-way over my vagrant path, and left the 
rest more welcomely brilliant from the contrast”—"* I 
could distinguish some female tones, towering high 
and clear over all the rest, and forming the spire, as 
it were, into which the harmony lessened as it rose’’— 
“T saw the love-bower and the tomb standing side 
by side, and pleasure and death keeping hourly watch 
upon each other.” The design is simple, and exhi- 
bits no remarkable mechanical ingenuity ; but it is ex 
ecuted with a flowing pencil, and in warm and bril- 
liant colours. There is no straining after vehemence 
and sublimity; but there is, throughout, abundance of 
poetical thought and imagery, grace and refinement. 

The chief features of Mr. Moore’s poetry are grace 
and tenderness; yet he is not deficient in animation 
nor in force. He seems to pour forth his whole soul 
when he treats of the enchanting passion of love ; and, 
if the other feelings of the heart are not so well deli- 
neated by him, he at least touches them with an ele- 
gant pencil. He may be styled the minstrel of the 
day; for he is at once a poet, singer, composer, and 
instrumental performer. 


SPENCER. 
Spencer was steeped in romance. He was the 
prince of magicians, and held the keys which un- 
locked enchanted doors. All the fantastic illusions 
of the brain belonged to him—the dreamer’s secret, 
the madman’s visions, the poet’s golden hopes. He 
threw a rainbow across the heaven of poetry at a time 
when all seemed dark and unpromising. He was the 
very genius of personification; and yet his imagina- 
tion was Jess exerted than his fancy. His spirit was 
idle, dreaming, and voluptuous. He seems as though 
he had slumbered through summer evenings in cave 
or forest, by Mulla’s stream or the murmuring ocean. 
Giants and dwarfs, fairies, and knights, and queens, 
rose up at the waving of his charming rod. There 
was no meagreness in his fancy, no poverty in his 
details. His invention was without limit. He drew 
up shape after shape, scene after scene, castle and 
lake, woods and caverns, monstrous anomalies, and 
beautiful impossibilities, from the unfathomable 
depths of his mind. There is a prodigality and con- 
sciousness of wealth about his creations, which re- 
mind one of the dash and sweep of Rubens’ pencil ; 
but, in other respects, his genius differed materially 
from that of the celebrated Fleming. In colouring 
they are somewhat alike, and in the ‘* Masque of Cu- 
pid” some of the figures even claim an affinity to the 
artist’s shapes. But, generally speaking, Spencer 
was more ethereal and refined. Rubens was a de- 
cided painter of flesh and blood. He belonged to 
earth. His men were, indeed, sometimes chivalrous 
and intellectual—his beasts were grand and match- 
less—but his women were essentially of clay, and of 
a very homely fashion. Spencer sketched with more 
precision, and infinitely more delicacy. He had not 
the flash and fever of colouring which lighted up the 
productions of the other; but his genius was more 
spiritualized, his fancy traversed a lofty eminence, 
and loved to wander in remoter haunts. The brain 
of the one was like an ocean, casting up at a single 
effort the most common and extraordinary shapes ; 
while the poet had a wilderness of fancy, from whose 
silent glades and haunted depths stole forth the airiest 
fictions of romance. The nymphs of Spencer are 
decidedly different from those of the painter; and his 
sylvans have neither the hideous looks of Poussin’s 
carnal satyrs, nor that vinous spirit which flushes and 








gives life to the reeling Bacchanalians of Rubens. 
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FOR THE WEW-YORK MIRROR. 
EMBLEMS. 
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Lasked not of the dying sun, why, when at 
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Look to the holy mora which breaks the 
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THE DRAMA. 
—————————————————————————————— 
PLAYERS. 


Tr is a curious fact, that the greatest actors have 
deen produced in those nations where they have been 
the least esteemed as men. Among the Romans, 
theatrical declamation was carried to greater perfec- 
tion than among the Greeks; and the Romans held 
actors as slaves, while in Greece they were freemen, 
and devoted to a profession which was not considered 
as dishonourable. No Greek writer mentions a sin- 
gle actor who had ever distinguished himself in his 
art; while the Romans speak with admiration of their 
ZEsoppus and their Roscius—and yet the Paphian 
law prohibited the marriage of senators with women 
who had ever exhibited themselves on the stage. Mo- 
dern nations are not less capricious. France has 
produced most skilful and distinguished actors, both 
comic and tragic, notwithstanding the prejudice 
which exists against them. In England this preju- 
dice is not carried to quite so great a length. Lord 
Chatham corresponded with Garrick, and his ashes 
repose in Westminster Abbey. In this country, pub- 
lic opinion is not very favourable to professional 
players; the most distinguished for talent do not 
rank very high in society, and however much they 
may be admired, they are not allowed to mingle on 
equal terms with those who constitute the best socie- 
ty of our cities. This is owing to the force of public 
opinion, which will not be easily changed, whether it 
be well or ill founded. In this country, where the 
most splendid field is open to legal or medical talent 
and industry, the occupation of a * poor player, who 
struts and frets his hour upon the stage,” is not one, 
however alluring the fame may be which it promises, 
that will induce many to follow it. In this profession, 
however, no ordinary man can attain perfection or 
fame. A great actor must be a man of genius; he 
must unite to the intellectual many of the best phy- 
sical powers. The tragedian should be the creature 
of passion, and possess great sensibility and intelli- 
gence, as well as a fine person and a good voice. He 
should, according to Talma, himself an admirable 
model, be gifted with an imagination which *asso- 
ciates him with the inspiration of the poet, transports 
him back to times that are past, and renders him 
present and identified with those historical person- 
ages or impassioned beings which have been created 
by genius; which reveal to him, asif by magic, their 
physiognomy, their heroie stature, their language, 














their habits, all the shades of their charac cer, all the 
movements of their soul, and all their singularities 


and which enables him to enter into the most tragic 
situations, and the most terrible of the passions, as 
if they were his own.” These remarks are unques- 
tionably correct. To express passion in all its shades 
and varieties, it must have been felt; and the actor 
must be liable to the extremes of passion, and con- 
sult and study his own nature, before he can exhibit 
them in all the trath and power of reality. ‘‘In my 
own person,” says the same celebrated French tra- 
gedian, “in any circumstance of my life in which I 
experienced deep sorrew, the passion of the theatre 
was so strong in me, that, although oppressed with 
real sorrow, and in the midst of the tears I shed, I 
made, in spite of myself, a rapid and fugitive obser- 
vation on the alteration of my voice, and on a certain 
spasmodic vibration which it contracted in tears; 
and I say it not without some shame, I even thought 
of making use of it on the stage, and, indeed, this 
experiment on myself has often been of service to 
me.” Lekain is said, in his latter years, to have 
fallen passionately in love with a Madam Benoit, 
whom he always placed in the first side-wing of the 
theatre whenever he played, and addressed to her all 
the expressions of tenderness and love which he had 
to speak to the actress playing with him, to give real 
force and tenderness to those expressions. Much 
of this power, however, is the effect of imitation. 
Garrick is said to have witnessed the agony of a man 
who had accidentally let fall from his arms, while 
dandling it in a piazza, a child whom he almost mad- 
ly loved, and the player always availed himself of 
this terrible picture in his personation of Lear. But 
these imitations are not peculiar to the player—the 
poet and the painter are alike influenced by them. 
Michael Angelo is reported to have stabbed his bro- 
ther, that he might transfuse the contortions of his 
features, in the agony of death, on the canvass. 
Ariosto excited a violent burst of rage in his father, 
and, in ecstacy, allowed him to indulge it, that he 
might describe an angry father with greater power, 
in a comedy he was then composing. 

A tragedian does not require more talent, but he 
must possess more power, sensibility, and enthusiasm, 
than a comedian. The comedian represents inci- 
dents, and personates characters, that be sees every 
day, and with which he is familiar; his imagination 
has less exercise ; he is acting in the sphere in which 
he, in fact, revolves; he has only to employ the fa- 
culty of imitation in representing the little passions, 
follies, and weaknesses of those in his own condition 
in life: but his observation must be accurate; if he 
exaggerate or fall short of nature, it will be imme- 
diately observed by those before whom he appears, 
who, from their own experience, are always capable 
of judging of the correctness of the copy they are 
contemplating. ‘The tragic actor, on the contrary, 
must quit,” says Talma, very properly, “ the circle 
in which he is accustomed to live, and launch into 
the high regions where the genius of the poet has 
placed and clothed, in ideal forms, the beings con- 
ceived by his imagination, or already farnished him 
by the pen of history. As to the physical qualities, 
it is evident that the pliability of the features, and the 
expression of the countenance, ought to be stronger, 
the voice more full, sonorous, and more profoundly 
articulate in the tragic actor, who stands in need of 
certain combinations, and more than ordinary powers, 
to perform, from beginning to end, with the same 
energy, a part in which the author has frequently col- 
lected in a narrow compass, and in the space of two 
hours, all the movements, all the agitations, which 
an impassioned being can often only feel in the course 
of a long life. When we,” he then asks, * con- 
sider all the qualities necessary to form an excellent 
tragic actor, all the gifts which nature ought to have 
bestowed on him, can we be surprised that such actors 





are so rare?” We close these remarks with the fol- 
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lowing anecdote, which serves to exhibit the admira- 
tion which the tragic talents of Talma could excite : 

Having entered into an engagement to perform at 
Bordeaux, he received the following curious letter, 
previously to his arrival, addressed 


“TO THE SON OF MELPOMENE. | 

“ 8sn—I have only six francs, and am without re- 
source. I hear you are to honour the town with your 
presence, and that at the very moment when I pro- 
pose to put an end to my life. I therefore defer my 
project in admiration of your talents, which I know 
only by your fame. I conjure you, then, to hasten 
your visit, that I may admire you, and expire. Re- 
fuse not the desires of your fellow-creature, who, be- 
ing able to live only four days, has divided the sum 
which remains, as follows: 









Four days’ 8 franes 0 sous. 

Pit,... 2 do. 10 do. 
0 do 10 do. 
6 freace. 


THE ESSAYIST. 


Se 
TIME. 


Taree never was any thing so warred against as 
time. Many men are, by profession, time-killers ; 
and most persons are, more or less, in a constant 
state of hostility with that which, if rightly treated, is 
man’s best friend. Some do not hesitate to style 
time “the enemy ;" and others, while they pretend 
a friendship for it, fail not to treat it asa foe. But 
still time exists in spite of all the attempts of man 
against its life, and pursues its uninterrupted course, 
while successive generations of mortals perish by 
its side. 

Of time-killers by profession there are numbers. 
Of these, the idler boasts of being the greatest, though 
in fact he is the least successful. The only gratifi- 
cation of his life consists in a few certain meals, and 
some incidental circumstances. The time not taken 
up in these is to him a dreary blank, which he 
would, if possible, annihilate. After breakfast, he 
starts to kill time till dinner; and from dinner till 
supper he pursues the sane game; but at night his 
bag is still empty. Miserable sportsman! he cannot 
even produce a few feathers from the wings of time, 
so bad a marksman is he. Time is in fact making 
game of him, and leads him a will-o’-the-wisp dance 
from morn till night. With no one do the hours pass 
more heavily. The hour-glass seems, as it were, to 
float before his sight, and the more his eye is fixed 
on it, the slower appears the sand to flow. 

The libertine is also by profession a time-killer ; 
bus while he levels desperate blows at “the enemy,” 
his more cautious opponent retaliates with a suret 
aim. His very exertions to maim the foe only tend 
to weary, weaken, and destroy himself. 

The man of pleasure, though in some measure a 
time-killer, is more properly a time-driver. He would 
make a slave of time. He would yoke it to his cha- 
riot-wheels; he would drive it his own pace; and 
when he pleased, he would drive it away altogether. 
But time isa restive beast, and will not submit to be 
so treated: it obeys neither the lash nor the rein; and 
the more he tries to get rid of it, the more it haunts 
him. 

The man of the esorld is a pretended friend of time. 
He courts its favour, and would fain turn it to ac- 
count. But time is not so easily caught. It appears 
for a short period to lend itself to his projects. It 
poises for a moment on its wings; but this is only 
that it may take the better aim; then pounces on its 
prey, and with a fell sweep of its scythe mows down 
all his schemes of happiness, and scatters his hopes 
to the winds. 

The busy man may be considered as atime-hunter. 
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He is ever engaged in a breathless pursuit of time. 
He grasps the shadow, but the substance escapes. 

The indolent man has not the spirit either to attack 
or to pursue time: he is, therefore, neither a time- 
killer nor a time-hunter, but a time-catcher. He is 
constantly laying traps for time; but his bird-lime 
snares never succeed ; and while he is trying to catch 
time, it hops out of his reach. 

The sycophant, every one knows, is a time-server ; 
and perhaps, of all the meddlers with time, he is the 
only one who appears to profit by his business ; for it 
must be acknowledged that he too often succeeds in 
his worldly schemes. 

O Time! how art thou bothered and bantered! 
The fool loses thee ; the wise man finds thee; the 
Sportsman runs against thee; the gamester bets 
against thee; the fiddler keeps thee; the dancing- 
master kicks thee; and the drummer beats thee. So 
that, poor Time! thou art lost, found, jostled, cheat- 
ed, kept, kicked, and beaten! and yet, after all this 
ill-usage, thou dost not appear a whit the worse for 
‘wear. 

Bat though time is thus treated by the world, there 
is a period at which every one would fain claim its 
indulgence or arrest its steps. ‘*One short moment 
for repentance!” cries the dying sinner. ‘A long 
day ! prays the condemned culprit. * A short tine 
longer !” exclaims the unsatisfied sensualist. ‘ If I 
had bat time!” sighs the worldly schemer. And yet 
all these either have been, or ure, engaged in open 
or disguised hostility with the very object whose com- 
passion they solicit, or whose flight they deplore. 

My poor friend, Sir Pendulum Pivot, was the most 
unlucky wight in his dealings with time that ever I 
met with. He was a professed economist of time, 
and yet he never had a moment to spare. His mind 
was a kind of balance-wheel, ever vibrating between 
the right and the wrong; so that, ia deciding upon 
neither, he left every thing undone. His watch was 
constantly in his hand, and yet he kept no watch 
upon himself. His house was full of time-keepers; 
and though time was thus ever staring him in the 
face, he was always, most paradoxically, either be- 
fore or behind his time. In music he was sure to be 
out of time; and in dancing he never could_keep 
time, though, like other fops, he had a glaring pair 
of clocks at each ankle. In the literal sense of the 
word, he was a time-server; and yet ungrateful time 
served him at last a scurvy trick; for the poor knight 
died of vertigo, because the surgeon could not arrive 
in time to bleed him. 

He only is the truly wise man who, knowing the 
nature and the value of time, conforms himself to its 
movements, and seeks to benefit by its presence; 
neither endeavouring to accelerate nor to retard its 
pace; being aware that time waits for no man, he 
wisely waits upon time. Time is then to him as the 
bark in which he sails; it moves, but he perceives 
not its progress. Thus he floats quietly down the 
stream of life, till time at length launches him into 
the ocean of eternity. 


re Ee 








To love thee was the easiest task 
Affection ever taught me; 

But now I’m forced with smiles to mask 
The wo that task has wrought me. 

I saw thee fond, and thought thee true, 
And swiftly flew my hours; 

But oh, | wove a wreath of rue, 
Which I mistook for flowers. 


Then go, deceiver, haste away, 
To me be lost for ever, 
Since I am doomed to hail the day 
That shall our fortunes sever. 
Yes, go, nor let me see again 
That smile, love's treacherous token, 
Lest 1 once more resume my chain, 
And this poor heart be broken. 





FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE SEPARATION. 


“Lorsque l'on aime comme il faut, 
“Le moindre eloignement nvus tue; 
“Etce, dont on cberit In vue, 

“Ne revient jamais assez tou” 


He's gone, dear Fanny !—gone at last— 
We've said good by—and all 
*Twas a gay dream—but it is past— 
Next ‘Faesday he will sail from Dover. 
Well! gentle waves be round his prow; 
But tear and prayer alike are idle ; 
Ob! who shall fill my album now? 
And who shall hold my pony’s bridle? 


Last night he left us after tea— 
1 never thought he’d leave us—never; 
He was so pleasant—was’nt he? 
Papa, too, said he was so clever! 
And, Fanny, you'll be glad to hear, 
That little boy, that looked so yellow, 
Whose eyes were so like his, my dear, 
Is a poor little orphan fellow. 


That odious Miss Lucretia Browne, es 

Who, with ber horrid pugs aud libels, 
Is always running through the town, 

And circulating tracts and bibles; 
Because he never danced with her, 

Told dear mamma such horrid scandal, 
About bis moral character, 

For stooping just to tie a sandal ! 


She said he went to fights and fairs— 
That always gives papa the fidgets; 
She said he did not know his prayers— 
He’s every Sunday at St. Bridget’s; 
She said he squeezed one’s waist and hands, 
Whene’er he waltzed—a plague upon her !— 
I danced with him at Lady Bland’s, 
He never squeezed me—'pon my honour ! 
His regiment have got the rout— 
They came down here to quell the riot, 
And now what can they be about? 
The stupid people are so quiet:— 
They say it is to India, too— 
If there, I’m sure he'll get the liver! 
And should he bathe—he used to do— 
They’ve crocodiles in every river. 


There may be bright eyes there, and thent— 
Pm sure I love him like a brother ;— 
His lute will soon be strung again, 
His heart will soon beat for another. 
I know him well! he is not false— 
But when the song he loves is playing, 
Or after he bas danced a waltz, 
He never knows what he is saying. 


I know ’twas wrong—’twas very wrong— 
To listen to his wild romancing ; 
Last night 1 danced with him too long— 
One's always giddy after dancing: 
But when he begged me so to sing, 
And when he sighed, and ask’d me, would If 
And when he took my turquoise ring, 
I’m sure I could not help it, could [? 
Papa was lecturing the girls, 
And talked of settlements and rentals; 
I wore a white-lace frock—and pearls— 
He looked so well in regimentals! 
And just before we came away, 
While we were waiting for the carriage, 
I beard him, not quite plainly, say 
Something of blacksmiths—and of marriage. 
He promised, if he could get leave, 
He'd soon come back—I wonder, can he? 
Lord Hill is very strict, I b’lieve.— 
What could he mean by blacksmiths, Fanny t— 
He said he wished we ne’er had met.— 
1 answered—it was lovely weather! 
And then he bade me not forget 
The pleasant days we passed together. 


He’s gone—and other lips may weave 

A stronger spell than mine to bind him; 
But bid him, if he love me, leave 

Those rhymes he made ine love, behind him: 
Tell him I know those wayward strings 

Not always sound to mirthful measures; 
But sighs are sometimes pleasant things, 

And tears from those we love are treasures. 


Tell him to leave off drinking wine, ~ 

Tell him to break himself of smoking, 
Tell him to get to bed at nine— 

His hours are really quite provoking. 
Tell him I hope he won't get fat, 

Tell him to act with due reflection; 
Tell him to wear a broad-leafed hat, 

Or else he'll ruin his complexion. 





Tell him I am 80 ill to-day— 
Perhaps to-morrow I'll be better; 
Tell him before he goes away, 
To write me a consoling letter: 
Tell bim to send me down that song 
He said he loved the best of any— 
Tell him I’m sure I can’t live long, 
And—bid him love me—won't you, Fanny f 











COURT ANECDOTES. 





JUST REPROOF. 


Waen Holbein the painter was privately drawing a lady's 
picture for Henry the eighth, a nobleman forced himself 
violently intothe chamber. Holbein resenting this violation 
of his privacy, threw bim down stairs; the peer cried out; 
Holbein bolted himself in, escaped over the roof of the 
house, and running directly to the king, fell on his knees, 
and besought his majesty to pardon him without declaring 
the offence. The king promised to torgive him, if he would 
tell the truth. Immediately arrived the lord with his com- 
plaint. After hearing the whole, his majesty said to the 
nobleman— You have behaved in a manner unworthy 
your rank. I tell you, of seven peasants I can make as 








many lords, but not one Holbein. Begone, and remember 
this, if you ever pretend to avenge yourself, I shall look on 
any injury you do the painter as done to me.” 


A BOLD RELIANCE. 


In Mr. Fox's frolicsome days, a tradesman, who held his 
bill for two hundred pounds, called for payment. Charles 
said he could not then discharge it. ‘‘ How can that be?” 
said the crediter; ‘‘you have just now lying before you 
bank-notes to a large amount.” “Those,” replied Mr. 
Fox, “‘are for paying my debts of honour.” The trades- 
man immediately threw his bill into the fire. ‘‘ Now, sir,” 
said he, “mine is a debt of honour, which | cannot now 
oblige you to pay.” Charles, much to his honour, instant- 
ly paid him his full demand. 


FREE AND EASY. 


Frederick, while reviewing his guard, happened to take 
out his snuff-box, and was tapping on the lid, when one of 
his grenadiers stepped out of the ranks, and said, “ Please 
your majesty, I'll take a pinch.” The king demanded, in 
an angry tone, what he meant by such a freedom, and he 
replied, ‘In my country, sire, when any one taps on the 
box, it is a sign that every body round is welcome to a 
pinch, and I thought your majesty meant as much.” The 
king laughed at this odd explanation of an odd custom, 
aod presented the box, a gold one, enriched with jewels, to 
the soldier, bidding him keep it for his sake. 





A MIRROR FOR VANITY. 


Queen Elizabeth, admiring the elegance of the Marquis 
de Villa de Medi 1 & Spanish nobleman, complimented 
him on it, begging, at the same time, to know who pos- 
sessed the heart of so accomplished a cavalier? ‘‘ Madam,” 
said he, ‘a lover risks too much on such an occasion; but 
your majesty’s will isalaw. Excuse me, however, if I fear 
to name her; but request your majesty’s acceptance of her 





-|| portrait.” He sent her a looking-glass ! 





POWER OF BEAUTY. 


Olympias suspected that Philip of Macedon, her hus- 
band, withdrew his attachment to her in favour of a Thes- 
salian lady. Falling in with the superstitious opinion of the 
day concerning the people of Thessaly, the queen suspect- 
ed that her rival had used magic arts to seduce the affec- 
tions of Philip. Stimulated by the desire of revenge, and 
abhorrence of the frail Thessalian s frauds, she rushed into 
her presence. On the first sight of the beauty of complex- 
ion, and symmetry of features, and form of her rival, the 
awe-struck queen exclaimed, “I see, lady, and forgive 
your sorcery: it consists in your charms alone. To look 
upon you, is, at the same moment, to love you.” Proud 
and vindictive as she was, she exhibited this rare instance 
of jealousy disarmed by beauty. It was this same Olym- 
pias who said of a young mau of the court of Macedon, 
that had married a beautiful woman of a very doubtful 
character, that he had indeed consulted his eyes, but not 








his ears. 
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A DEAR BARGAIN. 

Louls XI. in his youth, used to visit a peasant, whose 
- garden produced excellent fruit, When he ascended the | 
throne, his old friend presented him a turnip of extraordi- | 
nary size. The king smiled, and remembering bis past || 
pleasures, ordered a thousand crowns to the peasant. The | 
lord of the village hearing of this liberality, thus argued ; 
with himself: “If this fellow get a thousand crowns for| 
his turnip, I have only to present a capital horse to the | 
murificent monarch, and my fortune is made.” According- | 
ly, he carries to court a beautiful barb, and requests his | 
majesty’s acceptance of it. Louis highly praised the steed, | 
and the donor’s expectation was raised to the highest, when 
the king called out, “Bring me my turnip!” and present- 
ing it to the seigneur, added, “ This tucnip cost me a thou- 
sand crowns, and I give it to you for your horse.” 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





A SKETCH OF A FRENCH YOUNG LADY, 
EDUCATED AT A CONVENT. 
ADDRESSED TO 4 YOUNG ENGLISH LADY. 


A Frenca young lady, at sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, goes from a convent into the world—you know what a 
convent is—the nuns, with whom she has lived ever since 
her childhood, restore her to her parents, who frequently 
the same day deliver her to a husband—her only previous 
acquaintance with whom consisted in some frigid compli- 
ments paid her through a grate. She can say her beads, 
the angelus, the benedicite, the thanksgiving ; she has learn- 
ed a hundred ways of recommending herself to the saint 
whose name she bears, to her guardian angel, to the patron 
saint of the order and of the convent. She has read more 
than once some extracts of the legend; she knows a num- 
ber of marvellous tricks which demons and spirits play in 
this lower world; she is ignorant of none of those little pas- 
times with which the imagiuativn and judgment of girls are 
exercised; she can colour images, and adorn with straw 
and gilt paper an Agnus Dei ora holy relic, as elegantly as 
a professed nun. Perhaps she also knows bow to embroi- 
der a flower in gold or silk, and in thread on cloth, to work 
@ la marli, to make buckles of ribunds, and even to knit 
stockings. She has received in the great parlour some les- 
gons of the minuet and country dance; she makes admira- 
bly well the most profound courtesies. Lastly, if she is 
fond of music, the matron grand chantress will take a plea- 
sure in teaching her to sol-fa, and she will sing most devout- 
ly little hymns and long canticles, 

See, madam, how far they go—the knowledge, the ta- 
Jents, the attainments, of a young Frenchwoman of quality, 
who has been well educated. The mother glories in hav- 
ing a daughter eo well formed for the world; she pretends 
to discover that she does not hold up her head, that she has 
@ shoulder too high, or an awkward air, to have it thought 
that she may still be improved, so as to become a prodigy. 
The young lady, enriched with such an ample collection of 
accomplishments, is placed at the head of a numerous and 
splendid household, is presented at court, introduced into 
all companies, given up to the great world, and it is recom- 
mended to her to become a wife within the year. 


The above has been translated from an old French work, and thus pa- 
Legis ih reference to the march of mind ia the education of Eng- 
females : 


ADDRESSED TO & CHINESE LADY. 


An English young lady at sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, sometimes sooner, goes from a boarding-school into 
the world—you know what a boarding-school is:—the go- 
verness with whom she has lived ever siace her childhood— 
except during the holydays—restores her to her parents, 
who, frequently the same day, introduce her to their friends, 
of whom she knows a little by a few cold caresses she has 
received from them in her mamma’s drawing-room, when 
at home for the holydays, before being brought out. She 
knows very well how to conduct herself at church, repeat 
her prayers, and note down the heads of the sermon. She 
has a hundred ways of recommending herself to the world. 
for her devotion to the religion she professes—her own 
conscience, and the patroness of the Bible Society to which 
she belongs. She has read, at least once, all the popular 
novels; she knows a number of extraordinary tricks which 








Tords and ladies play in the fashionable world; she is igno- 





rant of none of those little flirtations with which the imagi- 
nation and judgment of girls are exercised; she can paint 
flowers, and adorn chimney-pieces with straw and gilt pa- 
per, and other nic-nacs, as elegantly as a supplier to 
one of the bazars. Perhaps she also knows how to em- 
broider a flower on muslin, in worsted or satin-stitch, to 
work en appliguée, make bead-bracelets, and even gentle- 
men’s watch-guards. She has been taught in the dancing- 
room how to walk a quadrille, and in the coach-house how 
to step into a carriage; gives admirable stares, and inimit- 
able nods. Lastly, if she is found to have no taste nor ta- 


\llents for music, the singing-master must bestow the more 


pains in teaching her to sol-fa, and she will scream most 
confidently little opera airs, and play long concertos. 
Think, madam, how wonderful are the knowledge and 
acquirements of a young English lady of rank, who has 
been fashionably educated! The mother exults in intro- 
ducing a daughter so well tutored to play her character— 
affirms she is all talent, beauty, and elegance—completely 
finished—an absolute phenix. The young lady, enriched 
with so many perfections, finds herself the leader of a nu- 
merous and flattering set of acquaintances—is presented at’ 
Almack's—goes to every party—devotes herself to fashion 
—and is advised by her mamma to become the bride of the 
most eligible man that offers before the close of the season. 


A JUDICIOUS TITLE. 


On a vacancy in the Scotch bench, a certain advocate, of| 
some standing at the bar, but by no means remarkable for 
the brilliancy of his parts or the extent of his legal know- 
ledge, was in full expectation of being appointed to the va- 
cant gown. This is done by a court letter, signed with the 
king’s sign manual, Iu the fall flutter of his darling hopes, 
he one day encountered an old brother lawyer, notorious 
for the acidity of his temper and the poignancy and acri- 
mony of his remarks. ‘Weel, friend Robby,” said the 
jatter, “Linear ye’re to get the vacant goon.” ‘Yes, Mr. 
C—k, 1 have reason to believe so. ‘“ Have ye gotten doon 
your letter yet frre London?” ‘No; but I expect an ex- 
press every minute.” ‘Nae doot, nae doot. Have you 
bethought yoursel o’ what teetle ye’re to tak? Lord H—o 
will never do: ye ken that’s the teetle o’ ane o’ oor grand- 
est dukes. Gudesake, for a bit session lordy like you to 
gang by the style and teetle o’ ane high and michty prince! 
my certy, that would be a bonny boorlesque on a’ warldly 
honours and diguities. Weel-a-weel, let that be a pass over. 
Noo a teetle ye maun hae, that’s as clear as the licht, and 
there’s ane come just now into my tead that will answer 
ye to a T: when ye’re a lord, freend Robby, ye'll be Lord 
Preserve Us!” “ You are very impertinent, Mr. C—k,” re- 
plied the nettled judge expectant; “I am sure you may find 
awaur" (worse.) There never perhaps was, or will be, com- 
prehended so much pithy meaning and bitter sarcasm in 
a single syllable, as that which formed the astounding re- 
sponse—“ Whaur ?” (where!) 
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Military Parade Ground.—F rom late proceedings in the 
common council, it still appears to be the determination of, 
most of its members to destroy this public square. A pro- 
position to this effect has been laid before them and acted 
upon. Such a project cannot fail to excite the ustonish- 
ment of the citizens; but should it succeed, we believe it 
will have to encounter stronger marks of disapprobation 
than any other scheme, however wild, within our recollec- 
tion. So far from being able to comprehend the wisdom 
of the measure, we are free to confess, that, in our view of 
the subject, it carries with it the marks of the groesest folly, 
not to say stupidity. In place of doing what is here pro- 
posed, we would appeal to the good sense of every man in 
the city, and ask if it would not be more in accordance 
with his views to continue the square, and, at a future period, 
to embellish it by double rows of trees inside the paling, 
between which a handsome gravelled walk might be made? 
Have the corporation set their faces against every thing 
like public improvement and convenience? Are ornaments 
and good air repugnant to their feelings, and offensive to 
their senses? This beingtheonly suitable square in the whole 
city, we would ask how aud where the troops, now so nu- 
merous and respectable, and who reflect credit on the state, 
are, at a future day, to be assembled and perform their evolu- 
tions? Can it be that the sage gentleman who brought for- 











ward the resolution, thought uf this matter at the time of 
doing what he did? And does he think, forsooth, to raise 
a vain aod empty popularity by the project? if he doves, 
we apprehend he will find, in the end, that he has laboured 
under an egregious mistake. We pity such weakness as 
much as we despise such folly. 

This proposition, savouring so strongly of ignorance and 
littleness, of narrow views and paltry conceptions, is an ar- 
gument which bears on its face the stamp of conviction, 
and which the citizens ought not to forget, of the necessity 
of another chamber in the corporation, in order that a time- 
ly check might be given to schemes which originate either 
in corrupt motives, ‘or in the senseless brain of would-be 
great men. We think we have never heard of a casc 
which more strikingly verifies Franklin’s remark, that “a 
collection of wise men is at times the greatest fool in the 
world.” We shall recur to this subject hereafter. 

ee ce ee 


Economy !—It has been whispered that the common coun- 
cil, in order to show their adherence to those doctrines of 
tigid economy so commendable in prudent rulers, and so 
characteristic of the wisdom of the age, have it in contem- 
plation to remodel the old jail, with a view to making it a 
place of deposite for public records, &c. &c. As this car. 
dinal virtue, economy, is in such high estimation, and is 
one which ought never to be.lost sight of, especially among 
those enlightened statesmen and -lawgivers who have no 
sinister designs to cover, we most cordially yield it our un- 
qualified homage and devotion! In the present instance, 
we feel ourselves called upon to add our tribute of admira- 
tion of the proposed plan, provided it be true, inasmuch as 
it may be the means of preserving from meditated destruc- 
tion an edifice which has long been the ornament and boast 
of the city! The order of its architecture, however, we have 
never been able to learn. Among the different orders is 
one, we understand, called the composite; but we believe it 
does not come under that class—we should say it approach- 
ed nearer to the nondescript ; though we have never been 
able to find that order in any work on architecture that we 
have ever examiued. Be this as it may, we must all concur 
in one sentiment, and that is, the regret it would occasion 
were it resolved upon to deprive the citizens of an old and 
familiar object, one on which they are accustomed to gaze 
with complacency and delight, and one presenting all the 
imposing features of transcendent beauty ! 

Let us not, for a moment, lose sight of that leading vir- 
tue, economy, so much and so ably defended by all writers 
and spouters, but so little practised by any one. We often 
advert, with feelings of no ordinary pleasure, to its practi- 
cal illustration in the early settlement of the city; in the 
numberless curves of the streets and alleys, their narrow- 
ness, and the want of yard-room to the houses; all going 
to show how well our ancestors understood the true mean- 
ing of the term. They taught a salutary lesson of wisdom, 
by practising what they protessed. And shall their de- 
scendants dare to disregard this monitory lesson? Forbid it, 
all ye lovers of the relics of antiquity—all ye admirers of 
the beauly of deformily ! 

Since some of our wise men would seem to be “ with a 
saving knowledge blessed,” we ask permission to suggest 
a plan which, in all likelihood, would be the means of pro- 
ducing a considerable revenue. It is known that wild 
beasts, and other curious animals, brought from beyond 
seu, and from regions little frequented, are constantly ex- 
hibited in our famed metropolis for the gratification aod won- 
der of inquisitive people. Now if these animals were congre- 
gated, in place of occupying so many different positions, 
they would constitute a respectable menagerie. Andifthe jail 
or bridewell could be set apart for that purpose, would it 
not be advantageously and profitably occupied? And since 
they are so conveniently and centrally situated, would not 
the public feel the benefit of it? The scheme comes recom- 
mended, too, by other considerations, deriving importance 
from the fact, that splendid portraits are daily exposed, of 
the numerous animals now concealed in cages. It is there- 
fore manifest, that if all these were suspended on the exte- 
rior of the building, whilst the living creatures occupied the 
interior, here would be such an assemblage of objects for 
the contemplation of the naturalist, and the lover of the 
fine arts, as to become at once a school of science and a 
temple of genius! 





Nora's Vow.—We feel great pleasure in being enabled. 
in the present number, to present our subscribers with « 
splendid piece of original music. 





THE MUSIC COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
AND DEDICATED TO THE LADIES OF THIS CITY, BY . ZEUNER. 


THE WORDS BY 61R WALTER SCOTT. 
/, ANDANTINO. ; 
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2dv. A Hear what highland No - ra said: “The 
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na- ture dee, Andnanebeleftbut I and he, 


the gear, And a’ the lands,baith far and near, That e - ver valour lost or won, I wadna 





L 
Hear what highland Nora said: 
“ The carlie’s son I winna wed; 
“Should a’ the race o’ nature dee, 


I. 2 mM. Iv. 
“A maiden’s vows,” auld Callum spoke, 2 ‘‘Theswan,” shesaid, ‘theloch'sclearbreast } Still in the water-lily’s shade 
“ Are lightly made, and lightly broke. } ‘‘ May barter for the eagle’s nest; { Her wonted nest the wild swan made; 
“The heather on the mountain’s height “The Awe's fierce stream may backwardturn, } Ben-Crashan stands as fast as ever; 


eortanareorenecereee 


« And nane be left bat I and he, : “ Begins to bloom on purple light; “ Ben Crashan fa’, and crush Kilchura; Still downward foams the Awe's fierceriver; 
“For a’ the , for a’ the gear, “ The frost-wind soon shall sweep away “ Our kilted clans, when blude is high, To shun the clash o’ foeman’s steel, 

“ And a’ the baith far and near, “That lustre deep frae glen and brae; “Before their foes may turn and fly ; No highland brogue has turned the heel; 
“That ever valour lost or won, “Yet Nora, ere its bloom be gone, “But I, war’ a’ these marvels done, But Nora’s heart is lost and won— 

“| wadna wed the carlie’s son.” “ May blithely wed the carlie’s son.” “ Wad never wed the carlie's son.” She ’s wedded to the carlie’s son! 















ON BEING DUNNED. In spite of my regret; They'd find no in me. And thoughtless of “ the day" — 
L And when they win a nefe from me, 'Tis true that I behold no more They hint that he forgets ne too— 
Oz, no! I never mention him, They think that I forget. The prison where we've met; But Aced not what they sey 
His name's too often heard ; I. But then I see, my “‘chere amnie”— Like me, perhaps, they'll struggle with 
My very shadow seems to bear They bid me seek, in change of scene, And how can I forget? Writs, creditors, and debt ; 
A hatred to that word. ¢ charms that others see ;« I, But ifthey’re dunn'd asI’ve been dunn'd, 
From court to court they hurry me, Bat were | in a foreign land, They tell me he is careless naw, They never can forget. 
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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 





VOLUME VI. 





THE CASKET. 
a a E Seana 
FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
ZAMOR. 


Tae air was basking in the noontide among the 
hills that are traversed by the rapid Erigon. The 
woody sides of the valleys which opened upon the 
river, lay slumbering in breezy dimness; but the sky 
was blue and bright around the breasts and peaks of 
the nfountains, except where broad white clouds, float- 
ing high and swift between them and the sun, varied 
the landscape by occasional sweeps of shadow. The 
sparkling and winding water flowed silently along 
the green bases of the eminence, and its surface was 
marked by nothing but the differences of colour oc- 
casioned by the wind and stream, and by the fresh- 
looking islets of water-plants, or the trunk of a tree 
rolling down the current, and showing its brown 
branches, or the white rent of its stem, among the 
shining ripples. Down one of the glens which de- 
scend toward the stream, a boy of thirteen or four- 
teen years of age was slowly wandering. He was tall, 
and of a noble presence. His open and up-turned 
brow was surrounded with careless ringlets of light 
brown hair, and was shaded by a low cap or bonnet, 
in which he wore an eagle’s feather. His dark co- 
loured kirtle descended to his knee, over trowsers 
which left the leg exposed above the sandal. A belt 
of wolf's skin sustained a short sword, and confined 
his dress around the waist; and he led with the left 
hand, in a twisted chain of gold, a large and power- 
fal dog, while, in his right, he carried a strong hunt- 
ing spear, the point of which gleamed like a star above 
his head. His features were of a regular and spirited 
beauty ; and his quick eye perpetually glanced from 
the path he was pursuing to the mountains round him 
and the skies beyond. He proceeded in his devious 
and negligent course, now sinking into thought, now 
rushing and leaping over rocks and bushes, while the 
dog sprang up, and barked, and sported round him, 
till he reached an irregular and broken wood, which 
spread, though with many intervals, along the green 
banks of the river. 

The boy threw himself under the shade of an oak, 
where he had a glimpse of the cool water among the 
stems of the trees; and his canine friend couched 
quietly by his side, now looking up into his face, now 
rubbing his legs with its nose, and wagging its bushy 
tail, now closing its eyes, and sinking with a sigh into 
a tranquil doze. The youth, too, was so still, that 
he might have been thought to slumber, had not his 
restless glances indicated a stir within. lt was, in- 
deed, a mind not formed for inactivity; but its pre- 
sent thoughts were rather the overflowing and sport 
of its vigour, than the application of it to any definite 
end. He remembered the oracles which had spoken 
among the ancient oaks of Epirus, till he almost heard 
the promise of his own greatness sounding from the 
trees, while they trembled and rustled around and 
above him. And then came imaginations of the 
Dryads, the forest spirits, so beautiful and so capri- 
cious, who were accustomed to fly from men, and 
dedicate their loveliness to the green-wood shade. As 
the breeze moved the shadow of some branch, he 
started to think that he saw the waving of the airy 
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light footsteps, in the casual breach of a sunbeam 
through the foliage, on the dark ground of the vistas 
before him. These visions passed away, and in their 
place seemed sweeping through the distant obscurity 
of the thicket the pomp and triumph of Bacchus—the 
youth with arms and wine-cups, and baskets of gor- 
geous fruits unknown to Europe, the dark eyes and 
glowing limbs of damsels, whose wreaths of oriental 
flowers shook fragrance through the air, while swiftly 
and gracefully they flung aloft and struck together 


merriment in his pipe, and, amid a tumult of green 
coronals and wild exultations, the young conqueror 


a hundred victories on his brow, and the joyousness 
of a hundred vintages on his lips, and a spear so often 
washed in wine, and so clustered with grapes and ivy 
berries, half hid among their foliage, that not a trace 
of its myriad death-stains was visible. They gloamed 
for a moment from the recesses of the green maze on 
the eye of the dreaming boy; and why should not he 
too be the conqueror of Asia, and his banners return 
over the Hellespont, laden and glittering with the 
spoils of the Euphrates and the Indus? 

He rose while he thought it, so hastily that his dog 
gave a slight cry at feeling the pull which his collar 
received from the arm of his master, who stept for- 
ward eagerly for an instant, while his right hand 
grasped the spear with an energy indicating, even 
then, how bold would be the spirit, and how wide the 
fame, of Alexander the son of Philip. 

He walked forward for a few minutes with boyish 
impetuosity, when his attention was diverted by see- 
ing a large blue butterfly, which flew across his path. 
He freed from the collar the chain which held Lacon, 
and pursued the insect; while the dog, in imitation 
of his master, rushed barking, and eager in pursuit 
of the same wandering object. It led him among the 
hills which he had before left, never coming within 
his reach, but never mounting so far away as to make 
him relinquish the pursuit. It flew at last over the 
edge of a precipice into a broken and narrow dell; 
but the fearless and active boy dropped from the verge, 
and, after scrambling for a minute or two among the 
rocks and bushes, reached the end of the descent. It 
was a wild and lonely hollow, on the steep banks and 
narrow area of which the pine and the cypress rose 
above the thick under-growth of weeds, shrubs, and 
flowers. The insect still hovered before its pursuer ; 


it into an ancient cemetery. The tombs seemed to 
have been mouldering in neglect for centuries, and 
merely a few irregular mounds, and broken frag- 
ments of walls, remained. Beyond one of these relics 
of building, now covered with different vigorous creep- 
ers, the bright blue wings disappeared. He went to 
the spot, and found that, beyond the dilapidated wall, 
the sun streamed in upon a little patch of grass. Here 
the insect had poised itself upon a human skull, half 
covered with moss, and crowned by a natural wreath 
of trailing honey-sackle. Thus was perched the beau- 
tiful and airy creature he had been chasing, with its 
azure fans expanded, and glittering in the sunshine. 
It seemed the immortal Psyche, the spiritual life, 
waiting to take wing from amid the dust and decay 








locks; and he beheld for a moment the twinkle of the 


their ringing cymbals, ancient Pan with a world of 


himself drawn forward by his lions, with the pride of 


and, after a few steps, he found that he had followed) 


of mortality. ‘The boy leaped over the obstruction, 
and stooped to seize it; but it vibrated for an instant 
the splendid pennons which served it for sails, and 
rose swiftly and far above the head of the disappoint- 
ed pursuer. He looked after it for a few seconds, and 
Lacon bayed fiercely at the soaring insect; but his 
owner stooped again to the relic; for, when he had 
previously bent toward the butterfly, he had seen what 
appeared to be metal shining on the turf. It wasa 
large gold coin which lay between the teeth of the 
skull. The device of an eye within a circle was dis- 
tinctly visible on one side, and on the other was traced, 
in the oldest character Alexander had ever seen, the 
word Zamor. 

He restored the coin to its place; but, such was his 
recollection of the occurrence, that the signet where- 
with, in after years, he sealed Hephzstion’s lips, bore 
the device of a butterfly poised upon a skull, with the 
motto Zamor. 





The youth was a youth no more. He was, in all 
the vigour and beauty of manhood, a sovereign and 
@ conqueror, and roamed no longer in the woods of 
Macedonia, but in the deep gloom of an Indian forest. 
He had outstripped his train in the eagernesss of the 
chase; and, when the thick jungle prevented him 
from continuing his course on horseback, he leaped 
from the saddle, and pierced his way on foot. His 
mantle was now of regal splendour, and his light hel- 
met was encircled with a slender diadem of gold. 
The garment which fell from under his inlaid cuirass 
to his knee, was interwoven with silver thread, and 
his sandals were studded with jewels. His lips had 
gained the firm expression of will and power, and 
thought had left its stamp upon his forehead. 

He speedily penetrated through the thicket which 
had interrupted him, and found himself in a litle 
glade, surrounded by spreading trees. He stood still, 
and gazed for a moment; and it seemed to him that 
he heard, not far off, the half-stifled sobs of sorrow, 
He moved in the direction of the sound, and, after 
pushing through a screen of bushes, found himself 
near an old man, who knelt upon the ground, close 
to the crunk of a great tree; and, while his clasped 
hands trembled on his shuddering breast, the tears fell 
thickly from his eyes. He wore the dress of a Brah- 
min. Beside him lay the corpse of a girl, apparently 
twelve or thirteen years of age. Though her skin 
was rather more dusky than that of Europeans, she 
was very beautiful in the eyes of the king. Her round 
and shining limbs were of the most exquisite delicacy ; 
the long black hair, wreathed with white flowers, fell 
loose over her maiden bosom, which had ceased to 
heave with the breath of life. An arrow had pierced 
her through the body, and the blood had flowed to 
the knees of the old man, and stained his garments. 
He was a father wailing over his murdered child. 

Alexander silently approached, and saw, that on 
the left breast of the lovely form, in which the heart 
no longer stirred, a blue butterfly had placed itself. 
The agony and tears of the parent did not disturb it. 
He touched the hair and fingers of the body with a 
trembling affection, and gazed at it long and passion- 
ately; and then again his whole frame was shaken, 
and he burst into a paroxysm of grief. As the king 
drew near, the insect-rose and soared away to the 
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heavens. Alas! that, like it, the corpse could not 
raise itself from the dust it adorned, and move again 
in all the vivacity and grace of its former existence! 

The conqueror spoke in a low, reverential, and 
sympathising voice, to the bereaved father. The old 
man started at the sound, rose to his feet, and shook 
off, as far as nature permitted him, the tokens of his 
agony. Alexander asked him by what misfortune he 
had lost his daughter. “The soldiers,” replied the 
Brahmin, “ of the insane and cruel invader who has 
attacked our country, seized my child, and would 
have detained her, but that she escaped by flight 
from their hands, when one of them shot an arrow, 
which slew my beautiful and my beloved.” ** I swear 
by the gods, they shall be punished; but do you know, 
old man, to whom you speak, that you thus venture 
to calumniate the great Alexander?” ‘ If I could 
not judge by the vulgar signs of those gay and fan- 
tastic trappings, I should yet recognise the eyes which 
so readily glare, the brow that contracts, with passion. 
These all mark the man who has been accustomed to 
command others, but not himself.” * This isa sight,” 
replied the king, pointing to the dead body, * which 
prompts me to forgive your boldness.” * ft isa sight, 
O king, which should rather teach you that I do not 
need your forgiveness. You have robbed my earthly 
existence of its charm and glory—I care not haw soon 
it may end.” * ‘This is philosophy which would have 
pleased Callisthenes. What is your name and con- 
dition?” “Tam called Sabas; and, after having 
travelled over many countries, and learned your lan- 
guage in the Lesser Asia, I have lived, and been hap- 
py”—here he faltered, and looked at his child—* at 
the tomb of the sage Zamor.” 

The warrior started at the name, and asked of Sa- 
bas who was Zamor. The Brahmin replied, that he 
had lived many ages before, and had been a mighty 
conqueror; but that, after overruning half the earth, 
he had flung away at once the sceptre and the sword, 
and betaken himself to a life of meditation and bene- 
volence. The old man went on to say, that the king 
would learn more from the chief of the Brahmins, 
who attended the tomb, and to him Sabas brought 
Alexander. 

The ancient teacher to wham the Grecian com- 
mander was thus introduced, trembled in his pre- 
sence, and, on his demanding to know something 
more with regard to Zamor, replied, that, in addition 
to what Sabas had told him, the following informa- 
tion was all he could supply :—* The venerated being 
in question had employed the latter moments of his 
protracted life in giving directions as to the place and 
manner in which his ashes were to be disposed of; 
and, in his volume of pure morality and sublime de- 
votion which he had left, it was declared that the 
iron doors which bounded his sepnichre would never 
open, till one who had been as great a conqueror as 
himself should demand admission. In the course of 
many ages none such had presented himself.” The 
pride and curiosity of the sovereign were aroused, and! 
he desired to be led to the tomb. The Brahmin sum- 
moned his brethren, and in long files they preceded 
Alexander to the cavern. Its rocky circuit was of 
sufficient extent to include them all; and they ranged 
themselves around the sides, and their leader and the 
monarch advanced to the tomb, on which several 
lamps were burning. Here the chief Brahmin offered 
up his prayers, while the Macedonian went forward 

to the doors at the farther extremity, and, to the horror 
of the throng, violently smote the massy metal with 
the hilt of his sword. The doors crashed open slowly, 
and displayed a staircase. The king descended fear- 
lessly and alone, and, after a long absence, returned 
with a haggard countenance and disordered steps to 
the cavern, while the doors closed suddenly behind 
him. He seeined, at first, confused and bewildered; 
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the Brahmins, and said, “I know not whether you 
have a share in yonder mummery ; but, at all events, 
fet a wall be built across that entrance, sufficient to 
prevent any future attempts like mine.” 
paused, and seemed relapsing into deep and doubtful 
thought, when there was heard without, a loud rush 
and clang, mingled with the sound of trumpets. Alex- 
ander knew the notes, and, resuming all the soldier 
and the king, gravely saluted the generals who had 
sprung from their horses and entered the cave to 


cavern, and found his usual train of several hundred 
horsemen, with the chief nobility of Macedonia, 
Greece, and Persia, awaiting his appearance. Innu- 
merable varieties of dress and arms, of language and 
countenance, were here assembled; and every pro- 
vince he ruled over bad sent its noblest and most 
splendid inhabitants to swell the court of Alexander. 
All were mounted on the fleetest and most beautiful 
coursers of ‘Thessaly and Asia, and an unrivalled steed 
was led by the grooms of the monarch. He mounted 
it with a careless bound, and while he galloped from 
the spot, followed by the glittering whirlwind of offi- 
cers, feudatories, and kings, he talked to those around 
him of the battle, the chase, the banquet, the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, and the charms of Pancaste. 





The day had died in storm; and the chamber of 
Alexander was closed and lighted. He lay on his 
couch in the restlessness and pain of a fever from 
which he was never to recover. He was attended only 
by a young Persian girl, who watched his lightest 
word and sign with far more than the carefulness of 
servility, There was all the intensity of passionate 
affection in that pale cheek, those tearful eyes, and 
that quivering forehead. She moved silently through 
the splendid room at the least hint of the patient’s 
want, and, when it was satisfied, she would sit down 
and weep in silence. It was early in the evening 
when he said, ** Abra, I would speak with Perdiccas.” 
She flew from the chamber, and ina few moments 
returned with the person named, and then retired to 
the anti-chamber, where, among slaves, guards, at- 
tendants, and physicians, she hid her face in her 
hands, and sobbed bitterly, while she thought that 
the man she Joved would so soon breathe his last. 

Perdiccas entered the room silently and slowly, and 
sat beside the bed. After a few moments of heavy 
breathing, the king turned toward his friend, and told 
him to move the lamp so that it might throw no light 
upon the couch. He then proceeded thus: 

* Perdiccas, you will remember having once found 
me in India, at the tomb of Zamor. I have revealed 
to no man what I saw there; but I will now disclose 
it to you. The circumstances which led me thither 
are of but little importance. Suffice it that I pre- 
sented myself at the iron gates, and that they opened 
to admit me. I proceeded down a long and dark 
flight of steps, then through a passage, then down 


distance through the rock. 
of returning, but I went on, and travelled, as it seemed, 
league after league. At length I reached an iron grat- 
ing, which, with some difficulty, I pushed open, and 
found myself in a large chamber. On the opposite 
wall there appeared to be a faint glimmer of light, 
and to it I proceeded. I touched the spot, and it felt 
like the side of a tent, and, in truth, I found that it 
was a curtain, covering an aperture. I pulled it aside. 
and a broad pale light burst upon me through the 
opening, which also gave me a view of another, and 
far larger chamber than that in which I stood. 

“ The room into which I looked was a vast gallery, 
which stretched its dreary vista almost beyond the 
sight. The floor was of black inarble, and the sides 





but soon recovering himself, he looked round him at 











of polished porphyry. Along the walls thrones were 
ranged at equal spaces, to an interminable distance. 


He had jj 


seek him. He moved before them to the mouth of the | 


other steps, and had at last advanced to an immense | 
I thought for a moment | 








Those on one side were all occupied, except the 
jnearest, which bore the name of Zamor, but which 
his late penitence and imperfect reparation had saved 
the ancient conqueror from‘occupying. The throne 
Opposite to this—the first in the vacant line—was in- 
scribed * Alexander.’ And, O Perdiccas! could I 
speak with the tongue of one of those Athenian poets 
whose renown will be as great as mine, I should yet 
be unable to express the tithe of that horror which 
seized me when I looked upon the tenants of those 
other thrones, and saw that a similar one was des- 
tined for me! [tis not that they had an aged or a 
barbaric appearance—though their hairs were white, 
and their brows haggard, and their dresses were those 
of the east and of the north—but their faces were 
marked with a still desperation, and their bodies set- 
tled inacalm agony, of which I had no previous 
conception. I have often looked upan death; but no 
pangs from the sword, nor from the torture, ever 
seemed to me more than a slight discomfort com- 
pared to the sufferings of those mighty and glorious 
warriors. They sat motionless as the rocks on the 
banks of Phlegethon ; but it was the tranquillity of an 
endurance which feels that it would be hopeless to 
Hattempt escape. ‘The eyes of some of them were 
nearly closed, and there seemed no light in their 
countenances, but a dull, dead glare, which escaped 
from beneath their shadowing eyelids. There was 
one hoary head and swarthy cheek, with a diadem 
of jewels, and the Egyptian beetle on his breast, and 
I knew the presence of Sesostris. And there was an- 
cient Belus, with the star of the Babylonian wizards 
on his brow, and leaning his awful head upon his 
hand. And there was the warrior-deity of those Scy- 
thians whom in my boyhood I subdued, clothed in 
wolf skins, but with a cuirass on his breast, and a 
crown of iron around his scarred forehead. Hercules, 
too, whom we have dreained a god, leaned upon his 
club in anguish, which, thongh silent, was more hor- 
rible than the pangs he endured from the robe of 
Nessus; and a greater than he, or than all the rest, 
showed the writhen features and sunken cheeks of 
long-sustained suffering beneath those emblems of 
inysterious strength, the moonlike horns of Ammon. 
There was one spirit, and but one, in whom the fiery 
energy of his nature was not repressed by the tremen- 
dous fate to which he was subjected—the Greek who 
in his youth was victor over Asia, the fleetest, the 
most beautiful, the bravest, the most unhappy, the 
demi-god Achilles. His eyes still shone like stars 
amid the burning balo wherewith his head was of old 
encircled by Minerva, and which still beamed around 
him, as if in mockery of those white lips, compres-ed 
and agitated with a paroxysm of affliction too mighty 
for even the slayer of Hector to master it. In the 
shield which leant against his knees, I saw not the 
images of the harvest and the dance, but the reflec- 
tion of the hero's immeasurable pain. 

“ The feet of each of these terrible shadows were 
placed upon an image of the world; and before my 
throne I saw a similar attribute. My empire seemed 
to clasp with its boundary an enormous portion of the 
earth ; but its limits were faint and wavering, and me- 
thought, atevery instant, they shrank and broke asun- 
der. Above the thrones were trophies; but in the 
inidst of each of thein, that gray, stern Destiny, who, 
from its iron cave, in some distant planet, sends forth 
the silent blasts that sway the universe, had fixed some 
emblem of mockery, shame, and evil; the mowing 
ape, the crawling worm, the foulness of the harpy, 
the envenomed slime of the serpent, showed them- 
selves among the spoils, weapons, crowns, and ban- 
ners of royalty and conquest. And over all this a 
ghastly light was shed from the eyeless sockets of 
skeleton warders, who waited upon the enthroned 
victims. 








“Can you wonder, my friend, that I felt a horror 
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which swords, and flames, and menacing millions 
could not inspire, when I gazed upon the agonies of 
those beings, so dead to all but misery? My eyes al- 
most failed to see, aud my feet to stand, when I turned 
from them to mark the throne which bore so deeply 
engraven on its granite pedestal, the name of ‘ Alex- 
ander.’ From that hour my nature has changed. I 
have not had the resolution to yield up my conquests, 
and disrobe myself of my greatness; but I have sought 
to lose the memory of my former deeds and future 
doom in revelries and intoxications, which, at last, 
have brought me death, though they have never be- 
stowed forgetfulness. I shall soon be among those 
dreary and tormented shadows of departed power and 
dearly-bought renown. Take you this ring,”—and he 
gave him the emblematic signet—* and when you look 
upon it, remember, that not the image you see upon 
it, of immortal life and unbroken happiness, will 
dwell with the remains of kings and conquerors, but 
the polluting earth-worm and the stinging scorpion.” 
His voice had grown hoarse and broken ; and he pro- 
ceeded slowly and feebly : “ Though I have failed to 
profit by the Jesson, thus much f have been taught by 
Zamor." 

He never spoke again. He left for his generals the 
elavery of Greece and the distraction of the world; 
to Perdiccas, a counsel by which he had not profited 
himself; to Abra, a desolate existence and a broken 
heart. And so did he perish at Babylon, whose 
boyhood had sped so blithely among the hills of 
Macedonia. 
a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
——————————— eee 
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THE INVOCATION, 


Ow! blessed heaven, whose power is mighty! give, 
Give to my soul the dreams of other years ; 
‘The thoughts, whose freshness could earth's waste revive, 
Pouring a halo through its mournful tears! 
Whose memory now the shadowy past endears ; 
That sinless Eden, with its pastures green, 
Touched with a glow, as of ambrosial spheres; 
Its crystal waters, with their glittering sheen; 
Its eve of guileless rest, aach joyous day between! 


Give me the buoyancy of heart—the light, 

Which from hope's plume was o’er my pathway shed, 
Painting all objects with a young delight, 

While ber calm heaven the laughing houre o’erspread, 
Ere yet the cadence of her voice had fled, 

Or the light faded from her truant wing; 
Ere grief’s lone prayer had over love been said— 

Ere love had withered like the glow of spring, 
Or autumn’s labouring moou thro’ storm-clouds flickering. 


Oh for the netoness of my faded years! 
The o’ergladdened heart, that slept not, in its glee !— 
How brightly blue that early sky appears, 
Rich with the echoing song, the melody 
That through its depths went roaming, rich and free! 
Voice of a spirit like the frmament— 
Gleaning pure thought from wave, and plain, and tree; 
O'etspreading earth—with heavenly radiance blent, 
And with a golden glow in its own element! 


Alas! that glow hath been the meteor’s gleam, 
Or the sun’s blessing in an April sky ; 
The autumnal star upon the rushing stream, 
While the red leaf upon the blast gues by, 
nd the storm-spirit lifts his voice on high! 
Ken of that vision, oh relentless fate ! 
potas ‘the light bath passed from manhood’s eye; 
7 hy did the blossoms of love’s blessed state 
"eon my weuried heart—making it desolate ? 


tein Bot, my spirit! look, oh look not back, 

ta te the ashes from pale memory’s urn; 
athering the dead leaves in its lonely track, 

Peden its gladness which may ne’er return, 
Wienite fires, which mny but briefly burn, 

ith rheiael Proud light in the soul's treasure-cell, 
Ta eir sad lessons, which men’s hearts must learn, 

Udit becomes @ story which they tell, 
“l severed chains of love, and that wild world—farewell ! 


Evgrarp. 
Why is that Part of the horizon where the sun sinks like 








POR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE KROUT FEAST. 


Perhaps it is not generally known that there exists in 
this city a society of bons vivans, ycleped the" Krout Club,” 
the members of which are mostly, if not all, of Dutch 
origin or extraction—lineal descendants of the old Knick- 
erbocker stock. Once a year—oras much oftener as they 
please—they “ hold a solemn feast” in honour of the cus- 
toms of their forefathers. On such occasions the festive 
board is loaded with every dainty which the season affords; 
but the most prominent and characteristic viands are sour- 
krout, smoked sausages cut into ringlets, smoked goose, 
&c. &c. The presiding officer at these banquets, who is 
honoured with the title of king, is generally clothed ina 
regal robe, made of cabbage-leaves, while his royal brows 
are encircled with a diadem of the same materials. By 
virtue of his office and prerogative, he is exempt from every | 
duty, even that of thinking—the least degree of activity, 
except that of mastication, being cousidered incompatible 
with the dignity of bis kingly station. His reign, however, | 
is generally short, as he who devours the most krout at one 
sitting always succeeds him in office, and presides at the 
next festival; at the conclusion ot which he, in turn, iy 
succeeded by some greater gourmand than himself, At one 


y 


recent occasion, the following ode was sung by a member, 
and “ received”—eas the play-bills express it—‘‘ with un-' 
qualified applause.” 

Again, brother krouls, are we gaily united, 


in eating and drinking, to houour our chief; 
Each feeling his services richly requited, 





of these ‘feasts of reason and flow of” champaign, on a i 


strength, at a quick pace; and if you botanize by the way, 
it will be of immense advantage; or in winter, wheo you 
cannot do this, note the state of the clouds, according 
to the classes of Mr. Luke Howard. If you have perspired 
s0 as to damp your clothes, or if you have wetted your feet, 
you must change and have all dry before breakfast; and it 
is also indispensable to have your skin well rubbed with a 
soft cotton cloth, or a flesh-brusb, for ten or fifteen minutes 
before breakfast, and to wash your hands and face in cold 
soft water. 

The breakfast itself—not later than eight o’clock—ought, 
in rigid training, to consist of plain biscuit—not bread— 
broiled beef-steaks or ‘mutton-chops, under-done, without 
any fat, and half a pint of mild bottled ale—the genuine 
Scotch ale is the best. Our fair readers will not demur to 
this, when they are told that this was the regular breakfast 
of Queen Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey. But should it be 
found too strong fare at the commencement, we permit, in- 
stead of the ale, one small breakfast cup—not more—of 
! good strong black tea, or of coffee—weak tea or coffee is 
always bad for the nerves as well as the complexion. If tea 
or coffee is taken, the half pint of ale is to be used three 
hours after breakfast, with a biscuit, on returning from 
your second walk, which must be as long as the first. 

The forenoon must be spent in walking, or any other ac- 
tive amusement out of doors, such as gardening, nutting, 
romping, &c. Dinner at two, the same as breakfast; no 
vegetables, boiled meat, nor made dishes being permitted, 
much less fruits, sweet things, or pastry. Those who are 
very delicate may begin with a bit of broiled chicken or 
turkey, but the steaks and chops must always be the chief 
part of your food. A mealy potato, or a little boiled rice, 








In laughing and quaffing, a stranger to grief. 

Then hail to the banquet of reason and pleasure, 
The envy of heroes and monarchs, no doubt; 

For this is a blixs they would prize above measure, 
To feast upon cabbage converted to krout, 

The round-headed cabbage, the soft pulpy cabbage, 
The sweet wholesome cabbage converted to krout. 


Oh, think of the prise that is now set before us, 
A throne and a aceptre, a crown and a robe; 

Then eat till you're filled—in a conquest 0 glorious, 
No true-hearted kroul but would ewe low the globe, 

The wine sparkles brightly, then qua as you mingle it, 
Replenish your plates too, as soon as they’re out, 

With smoke-seasoned guose, and the savoury ringlet, 
And soft pulpy cabbage converted to krout, 

The round-headed cabbage, the soft pulpy cabbage, 
The sweet wholesome cabbage converted to krout. 


Long life to our monarch, whose station exempts him 
From each vulgar drudgery, even to think; 

Except to devour sour-krout when it tempts him, 
Or, when the wine sparkles before him, to drink. 

Such a king can of course “ do no wrong” to the nation, 
His ministers answer, when radicals flout; 

Then, brave Knickerbockers, let’s strive for the station, 
By feasting on cabbage converted to krout, 

The round-headed cabbage, the soft pulpy cabbage, 
The sweet wholesome cabbage converted to krout, 





FROM THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
THE BEAUTY OF THE SKIN. 


Asmooth, soft, and transparent skin is no less indispen- 
sable to the perfection of beauty than elegance of figure; 
and though much of the beauty of complexion depends 
upon nature, yet art can often perform wonders, which 
could not, by the uninitiated, be conceived to be within the 
limits of possibility. 

In one word, training is all-powerful in beautifying the 
worst and plainest complexion, and rendering it soft, de- 
licate, and transparent, like the natural healthy hue of| 
| opening youth; while at the same time it improves the 
health, strength, and all the finest feelings of pleasurable 
enjoyment. To those beauties particularly who are begin- 
ning to lose their earlier admirers, we must strongly re- 
commend it as capable of insuring them an additional ten 
years of youth and cynosureship, and even of restoring at 
least five or ten years of vanished charms. To keep you 
no longer in suspense, we shall now teach you this wonder- 
working art; and if, after following it rigidly for at least 
two months or more, you do not find that our account of; 
its effects are genuine and true, we shall henceforth resign 
the task of teaching the art of beauty-training. 

The first injunction we lay upon you is, that you must 
rise at six o’clock every morning, or at five, if you please; 
but not sooner. Before breakfast you must walk in the 





may now and then be permitted, but no other vegetable. 
The afternoon should be spent in amunement in the open 
air, as before, and supper at seven or eight, as most conve- 
nient, at which we allow you tea or coffee, if you have had 
none at breakfast; if you have, you must take your half 
pint of mild ale, and a bit of cold fowl, or cold roast mut- 
ton or beef, but no fat. Butter, cream, milk, cheese, and 
fish, are prohibited. You may take an egg occasionally 
witb a biscuit. At meals you may eat heartily, but nothing 
| is allowed between, not even drink, and thirst must be al- 
layed without drink, by bathing the hands and face in cold 
water, You must always take at least an hour’s active ex- 
ercise before going to bed, and have your feet bathed in 
tepid water, and your whole akin rubbed with a cotton 
cloth or the flesh-brush. Go to bed not later than ten. 
Except in the case wf the very delicate, we can relax no- 
thing of these regulations; and recollect, that whatever rule 
is broken will tell to the disadvantage of the complexion, 
for you cannot in conscience expect improvement in beau- 
ty, while you do not pay the price of obedience. Recollect, 
that for the first week or fourteen days you may lay your 
account with feverishness, thirst, headach, and want of 
appetite; if you persevere this will go off, and your spirits 
will improve rapidly. 





LEGAL ANECDOTE, 


On the day of Lord Eldon’s resignation of the great seal, 
acertain little lawyer, after expatiating, at a dinner party, 
on the public merits of that noble and learned Person, pro- 
ceeded to speak of his kindness and condescension towards 
the barristers of his court. “To me,” added he, “the loss 
is irreparable, for Lord Eldon always behaved to me quite 
like a father.” “ Yes," said Brougham, who was one of 
the company, ‘I understand that he always treated you 
quite like a child.” 





CARRIER PIGEONS AND SWALLOWS. 


It is well known that pigeons have, from time immemo- 
rial, been eraployed in the east, as letter-carriers, upon 
extraordinary occasions. The same practice prevailed 
also among the Romans. When a gentleman went to the 
theatre or circus, whence it was nat easy, on account of 
the crowded state of the house, to despatch an ordinary 
messenger, he usually carried two or three doves in his 
bosom, each of which he dismissed with a note to his fami- 
ly as occasion required. A citizen of Volterra employed 
messengers still more uncommon. He caught and tamed 
a number of swallows, which he carried with hin to Rome; 
and when he was victor in the games,he despatched them, 











* man’s outer garment f-—Because it is the west. (vest.) 








smeared with the colour of victory, as the bearers Of gor! 





open air from halfa mile to three miles, according to your 


tidings to his friends: 
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VILLAGE SKETCHES. 





COUSIN MARY. 
BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Axourt four years ago, passing a few days with the 
highly educated daughters of some friends in this 
neighbourhood, I found domesticated in the family a 
young lady, whom I shall call as they called her, 
Cousin Mary. She was about eighteen, not beauti- 
ful, perhaps, but lovely certainly to the fullest extent 
of that loveliest word—as fresh as a rose; as fair asa 
lily; with lips like winter berries; dimpled, smiling 
cheeks ; and eyes of which nobody could tell the colour, 
they danced so incessantly in their own gay light. 
Her figure was tall, round, and slender; exquisitely 
well proportioned it must have been, for in all atti- 
tudes—and in her innocent gayety, she was scarcely 
ever two minutes in the same—she was grace itself. 
She was, in short, the very picture of youth, health, 
and happiness. No one could see her without being 
prepossessed in her favour. I took a fancy to her the 
moment she entered the room; and it increased every 
hour in spite of, or rather perhaps for, certain defi- 
ciencies, which caused poor Cousin Mary to be held 
exceedingly cheap by her accomplished relatives. 

She was the youngest daughter of an officer of, 
rank, dead long ago; and his sickly widow having 
lost by death—or that other death, marriage—all her 
children but this, could not, from very fondness, re- 
solve to part with her darling for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the commonest instruction. She talked of it, 
indeed, now and then, but she only talked; so that, 
in this age of universal education, Mary C. at eigh- 
teen, exhibited the extraordinary phenomenon of a 
young woman of high family, whose acquirements| 
were limited to reading, writing, needle-work, and: 
the first rules of arithmetic. The effect of this let- 
alone system, combined with a careful seclusion from| 
all improper society, and a perfect liberty in her coun- 
try rambles, acting upon a mind of great power and, 
activity, was the very reverse of what might have! 
been predicted. {t had produced not merely a der 
lightful freshness and originality of manner and cha- 
racter, a piquant ignorance of those things of which | 
one is tired to death, but knowledge—positive, accu- 
rate, and various knowledge. She was, to be sure, 
wholly unaccomplished ; knew nothing of quadrilles, 
though her every motion was dancing; nor a note of; 
music, though she used to warble, like a bird, sweet 
snatches of old songs, as she skipped up and down 
the house; nor of painting, except as her taste had 
been formed, by a minute acquaintance with nature, 
into an intense feeling of art. She had that real ex- 
tra sense, an eye for colour, too, as well as an ear for 
music, Not one in twenty—not one in a hundred of 
our sketching and copying ladies could love and ap- 
preciate a picture where there was colour and mind, 
a picture by Claude, or by our English Claudes, Wil- 
son and Hoffland, as she could—for she loved land- 
scape best, because she understood it best—it was a 
portrait of which she knew the original. Then her 
needle was in her hands almost a pencil. I never 


knew such an embroideress—she would sit * printing | 


her thoughts on lawn,” till the delicate creation vied 
with the snowy tracery, the fantastic carving of hoar 
frost, the richness of Gothic architecture, or of that 
which so much resembles it, the luxuriant fancy of 
old point lace. That was her only accomplishment, 
and a rare artist she was—muslin and net were her 
canvass. She had no French either, not a word; no 
Italian ; but then her English was racy, unhackneyed, 
proper to the thought to a degree that only original 
thinking could give. She had not much reading, ex- 
cept of the Bible, and Shakspeare, and Richardson's 


of observation were sharpened and quickened, in a 
very unusual degree, by the leisure and opportunity 
afforded for their developement, at a time of life when 
they are most acute. She had nothing to distract her 
mind. Her attention was always awake and alive. 
She was an excellent and curious naturalist, merely 
because she had gone into the fields with her eyes 
open ; and knew all the details of rural management, 
domestic or agricultural, as well as the peculiar ha- 
bits and modes of thinking of the peasantry, simply 
because ske had lived in the country, and made use 
of her ears. Then she was fanciful, recollective, new; 
drew her images from the real objects, not from their 
shadows in books. In short, to listen to her, and the 
young ladjes her companions, who, accomplished to 
the height, had trodden the education-mill till they 
all moved in one step, had lost sense in sound, and 
ideas in words, was enough to make us turn masters 
and governesses out of doors, and leave our daugh- 
ters and grand-daughters to Mrs. C.’s system of non- 
instruction. I should have liked to meet with another 
specimen, just to ascertain whether the peculiar charm 
and advantage arose from the quick and active mind 
of this fair ignorant, or was really the natural and in- 
evitable result of the training ; but, alas! to find more 
than one unaccomplished young lady, in this accom- 
plished age, is not to be hoped for. So I admired 
and envied ; and her fair kinswomen pitied and scorn- 
ed, and tried to teach; and Mary, never made for a 
learner, and as full of animal spirits as a school-boy 
in the holidays, sang, and laughed, and skipped about, 
from morning till night. 

It must be confessed, as a counter-balance to her 
other perfections, that the dear Consin Mary was, as 
far as great natural inodesty and an occasional touch 
of shyness would let her, the least in the world of a 
romp! She loved to toss about children, to jump over 
stiles, to scramble through hedges, to climb trees; 
and some of her knowledge of plants and birds may 
certainly have arisen from her delight in these boyish 
amusements. And which of us has not found that 
the strongest, the healthiest, and most flourishing ac- 
quirement has arisen from pleasure or accident, has 
been ina manner self-sown, like an oak of the forest? 
Oh, she was a sad romp; as skittish as a wild colt, as 
uncertain as a butterfly, as uncatchable as a swallow! 
But her great personal beauty, the charm, grace, and 
lightness of her movements, and, above all, her evi- 
dent innocence of heart, were bribes of indulgence 
which no one could withstand. I never heard her 
blamed by any human being. The perfect unrestraint 
of her attitudes, and the exquisite symmetry of her 
form, would have rendered her an invaluable study 
for a painter. Her daily doings would have formed 
a series of pictures. I have seen her scudding through 
a shallow rivulet like a young Diana, and a bounding, 
skimming, enjoying motion, as if native to the ele- 
ment, which might have become a Naiad. I have 
seen her on the topmost round of a ladder, with one 
foot on the roof of a house, flinging down the grapes 
that no one else had nerve enough to reach, Jaugh- 
ing, and garlanded, and crowned with vine leaves, 
like a bacchante. But the prettiest combination of, 
circumstances under which I ever saw her, was driv- 
Jing @ horse and cart up a hill one sunny windy day, 
in September. It was a gay party of young women, 
some walking, some in open carriages of different de- 
scriptions, bent to see a celebrated prospect from a 
hill called the Ridges. The ascent was by a steep 
narrow lane, cut deeply between sand banks, crowned 
with high feathery hedges. The road and its pictu- 
resque banks lay bathed in the golden sunshine, whilst 
the autumnal sky, intensely blue, appeared at the top 
as through an arch. The hill was so steep, that we 
had all dismounted, and left our different vehicles in 
charge of the servants below; but Mary, to whom, as 





_ novels, in which she was learned ; but then her powers 














ijincomparably the best charioteer, the conduct of a 





certain non-descript machine, a sort of donkey cur- 
ticle, had fallen, determined to drive a delicate little 
girl, who was afraid of the walk, to the top of the 
eminence. She jumped out for the purpose, and we 
followed, watching and admiring her as she won her 
way up the hill; now tugging at the donkeys in front, 
with her bright face toward them and us, and spring- 
ing along backwards—now pushing the chaise from 
behind—now running by the side of her steeds, pat- 
ting and caressing them—now soothing the half fright- 
ened child—now laughing, nodding, and shaking her 
little whip at us—darting about like some winged 
Creature—till at last she stopped at the top of the 
ascent, and stood for a moment on the summit, her 
straw bonnet blown back, and held on only by the 
strings; her brown hair playing on the wind in long 
natural ringlets; her complexion becoming every mo- 
ment more splendid from exertion, redder and whiter; 
her eyes and her smile brightening and dimpling ; 
her figure in its simple white gown, strongly relieved 
by the deep blue sky, and her whole form seemed to 
dilate before our eyes. There she stood under the 
arch formed by two meeting elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, 
a perfect goddess of youth and joy. The Ridges are 
very fine things altogether, especially the part to 
which we were bound, a turfy breezy spot, sinking 
down abruptly like a rock into a wild foreground of 
heath and forest, with a magnificent command of dis- 
tant objects; but we saw nothing that day like the 
figure on the top of the hill. 

After this I lost sight of her for a long time. She 
was called suddenly home by the dangerous illness 
of ber mother, who, after languishing for some months, 
died ; and Mary went to live with a sister much older 
than herself, and richly married in a manufacturing 
town, where she languished in smoke, confinement, 
dependence, and display—for her sister was a match- 
making lady, a manceuvrer—for about atwelvemonth. 
She then left her house and went into Wales—as a 
governess! Imagine the astonishment caused by this 
intelligence amongst us all; for I myself, though ad- 
miring the untaught damsel almost as much as I loved 
her, should certainly never have dreamed of her asa 
teacher. However, she remained in the rich baronet’s 
family where she had commenced her employment. 
‘They liked her apparently—there she was; and again 
nothing was heard of her for many months, until, hap- 
pening to call on the friends at whose house I had 
originally met her, I espied her fair blooming face, a 
rose amongst roses, at the drawing-room window— 
and instantly, with the speed of light, was met and 
embraced by her at the hall-door. 

There was not the slightest perceptible difference 
in her deportment. She still bounded like a fawn, 
and laughed and clapped her hands like an infant. 
She was not a day older, or graver, or wiser, since 
we parted. Her post of tutoress had at least done her 
no harm, whatever might have been the case with 
her pupils. The more I looked at her, the more I 
wondered; and after our mutual expressions of plea- 
sure had a little subsided, I could not resist the temp- 
tation of saying, 

“So, you are really a governess?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you continue in the same family?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you like your post 7” 

“O yes, yes!” 

“But, my dear Mary, what could induce you to go?” 

“Why, they wanted a governess, so I went.” 

“ But what could induce them to keep you?” 

The perfect gravity and earnestness with which 
this question was put, set her laughing, and the laugh 
was echoed back from a group at the end of the room, 
which I had not before noticed—an elegant man, in 
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a fine girl of twelve, and a rosy boy of seven, evident- 
ly his children. 

““ Why did they keep me? Ask them,” replied 
Mary, turning toward them with an arch smile. 

“ We kept her to teach her ourselves,” said the 
young lady. 

“We kept her to play cricket with us,” said her 
brother. 

* We kept her to marry,” said the gentleman, ad- 
vancing gaily to shake hands with me. ‘She was 
a bad governess, perhaps; but she is an excellent 
wife—that is her true vocation.” 

And so it is. She is, indeed, an excellent wife; 
and assuredly a most fortunate one. I never saw 
happiness so sparkling or so glowing; never saw 
such devotion to a bride, or such fondness for a step- 
mother, as Sir W. 8. and his lovely children show 
to the sweet Cousin Mary. 





THE REPOSITORY. 








FLOWERS. 


Puitosopuers and divines have made many fruit- 
less efforts to remove that general perversity in man- 
kind, which leads it to despise simple pleasures, and 
eagerly search out those that possess no value but in 
their rarity, or the estimation of a senseless fashion. 
Ages will, I fear, elapse before the world can be 
amended in this respect, and individuals be taught 
to calculate the worth of a thing by its intrinsic, or 
its relative merits, without borrowing their opinions 
from others. Many will not enjoy what would af- 
ford them great pleasure, because such enjoyment is 
not sanctioned by usage. This is particularly the 
case as respects cheap and simple pleasures. Sim- 
plicity is but little followed, and yet it always obtains 
admiration. 

I went the other day to a fashionable ball, where 
unwieldy and rich nabubesses promenaded the rooms, 
adorned with costly pearls, and glittering in jewels, 
the spoils of every climate under the sun. Even the 
younger and more beautiful part of the company 
were attired in the extreine of the ton, and in an ex- 
uberance of ornament, There was one lovely girl 
amongst them who attracted every eye, and far 
eclipsed those who had exhausted the decorative art 
of half the milliners and tirewomen of the city. 
Every heart did her homage, and she moved in the 
brilliant assembly like sone “fairy” vision of the 
“element.” She had no jewels about her person, 
which was but of the middle stature. A single flower 
alone decorated her fine head of light brown hair. 
Her dress was white, with little of flounce or furbe- 
low, but her gait was elegant and graceful. There 
were other ladies present, as young and beautiful as 
she was, but they did not seem to attract half somuch 
admiration, for they had too many of the * adulte- 
ries of art” about them; she reigned queen “ of the 
ascendant.” 

This, I am convinced, arose solely from the sim- 
plicity of her attire, where there was so much artifi- 
cial decoration. 

There is something of propriety in our natural 
feelings that informs us what is true taste, and gives 
us an intuitive knowledge of the really elegant. Let 
this illustrate the value of simplicity in every thing, in 
the fine arts, in pleasure, and in our domestic enjoy- 
ments. Of the latter, it is astonishing how many 
that are highly tasteful are within the reach of all, 
but, for that reason, deemed too cheap to be practica- 
ble, notwithstanding their value, 

When summer’s delightful season arrives, there is 
nothing more grateful than a profusion of choice 
flowers around and within our dwellings. The hum- 
blest apartments ornamented with these beautiful 
productions of nature, have, in my view, a more de- 


lightful effect than the proudest saloons with gilded 
ceilings and hangings of Genoa velvet. The rich- 
ness of the latter, indeed, would be heightened, and 
their elegance increased, by the judicious introduc- 
tion of flowers and foliage into them. The odour of 
flowers, the cool appearance of the dark green leaves 
of some species, and the beautiful tints and varied 
forms of others, are singularly grateful to the sight, 
and refreshing at the same time. Vases of Etrus- 
can mould, containing plants of the commonest kind, 
offer those lines of beauty which the eye delights in 
following ; and variform leaves hanging festooned 
over them and shading them, if they be of a light co- 
lour, with a soft grateful hue, add much to their pleas- 
ing effect. These decorations are simple and cheap. 
They offer to every class their redundant variety of 
beauty, at the price of a little labour to him who is 
disposed to rear them for himself, and at a very tri- 
fling expense in a large city to those who choose to 
purchase them. It is true, the apartments of some 
few persons are always adorned with them, and their 
aid is called in somewhat incongruously, to set off| 
the midnight ball-room; but they are not half as com- 
mon in dwelling-houses as they should be. They 
offer their rarer varieties to the wealthy, and those 
not blessed by fortune have « profusion of a cheaper 
kind at command, they being among those bless- 
ings bestowed upon us by our common mother, which 
are within the reach of all. Lord Bacon, whose 
magnificence of mind exempts him from every ob- 
jection as a model for the rest of mankind—in all 
but the unfortunate error to which, perhaps, his sor- 
did pursuit in life led him, to the degradation of his 
nobler intellect—was enthusiastically attached to 
flowers, and kept a succession of them about him in 
his study, and at his table. Now the union of books 
and flowers is more particularly agreeable. Nothing, 
in my view, is half so delightful as a library set off 
with these beautiful productions of the earth during 
summer, or, indeed, any other season of the year. A 
library or study, opening on green turf, and having 
the view of a distant rugged country, with a peep at 
the ocean between hills, a small fertile space form- 
ing the nearest ground, and an easy chair and books, 
is just as much of Jocal enjoyment as a thinking man 
can desire—I reck not if under a thatched or a slated 
roof, to me it isthe same thing. A favourite author 
on my table, in the midst of my bouquets, and I 
speedily forget how the rest of the world wags. I 
fancy 1 am enjoying nature and art together, a con- 
summation of luxury that never palls upon the appe- 
tite—a dessert of uncloying sweets. 

Madame Roland seems to have felt very strongly 
the union of mental pleasure with that afforded to 
the senses by flowers. These pleasures, however, 
are, like the unjewelled girl at the ball, too simple to 
be universally felt. 

There is something delightful in the use which the 
eastern poets, particularly the Persian, make of flow- 
ers in their poetry. Their allusions are not casual, 
and in the way of metaphor and simile only; they 
seem really to hold them in high admiration. I am 
not aware that the flowers of Persia, except the rose, |} 
are more beantiful, or more various than those of 
other countries. Perhaps England, including her 
| gardens, green-houses, and fields, having introduced |, 
a vast variety from every climate, may exhibit a list; 
unrivalled, as a whole, in odour and beauty. Yet! 
flowers are not with us held in such high estimation as 
among the Orientals, if we are to judge from their 
poets ; for whatever belongs to nature, and is prized| 
nationally, is sure to be prominently introduced into|j 
that department of literature which belongs to imagi- 
nation. Bowers of roses and flowers are perpetually 
alluded to in the writings of eastern poets. The 
Turks, and indeed the Orientals in general, have few 

















images of voluptuousness without the richest flowers 


contributing towards them. The noblest palaces, 
where gilding, damask, and fine carpeting abound, 
would be essentially wanting in luxury without flow- 
ers. It cannot be from their odour alone that they 
are thus identified with pleasure; it is from their 
union of exquisite hues, fragrance, and beautiful 
forms, that they raise a sentiment of voluptuousness 
in the mind; for whatever unites these qualities can 
scarcely do otherwise. 

Whoever virtuously despises the opinion, that sim- 
ple and cheap pleasures, not only good, but in the 
very best taste, are of no value, because they want 
a meretricious rarity, will fill their apartments with 
a succession of our better garden flowers. It has 
been said that flowers, placed in bedrooms, are 
not wholesome. This cannot be meant of such as 
are in a state of vegetation. Plucked and put into 
water, they quickly decay, and, doubtless, give 
out a putrescent air; when alive and growing, 
there need not be any danger apprehended from 
them, provided fresh air is frequently introduced. 
For spacious rooms, the better kinds, during warm 
weather, are those which have a large leaf and bossy 
flower. Large leaves have a very agreeable effect on 
the senses; their rich green is grateful to the sight: 
of this kind, the Hydrangwa is remarkably well 
adapted for apartments, but it requires plenty of 
water. Those who have a green-house connected 
with their dwellings, have the convenience, by ma- 
nagement, of changing their plants as the flowers de- 
cay; those who have not, and yet have space to af- 
ford them light, and occasionally air, may rear most 
of those kinds under their own roof, which may be 
applied for ornament in summer. Vases of plaster, 
modelled from the antique, may be stained any co- 
lour most agreeable to the fancy, and, fitted with tin 


cases to contain the earthen pots of flowers, to pre- - 


vent the damp from acting on them, will look ex- 
ceedingly well. 

There is a great advantage, in families, in keeping 
the most pleasing and correct images of every kind 
of object before the eyes of youth. It causes, almost 
insensibly, an affinity between the objects so familiar- 
ized to them and the symmetry of thought—if I may 
so express myself—independently of forming a cor- 
rect taste. The region of fancy will be filled with 
more correct images; and a distorted or ill-propor- 
tioned object will be more immediately perceived 
by those who have been always accustomed to have 
the beautiful before them. In this sense, natural 
flowers are far better than embroidery and the tapes- 
try roses of our starched ancestors. 

The infinite variety of roses, including the Guel- 
der rose, the rhododendron, and other plants of 
similar growth, are fitted for the saloon, but they 
please best in the library. They should be inter- 
mingled with the book-cases, and stands filled with 
them should be placed wherever practicable. They 
are a wonderful relief to the student. There is al- 
ways about them a something that infuses a sensa- 
tion of placid joy, cheering and refreshing. Perhaps 
they were first introduced at festivals, in consequence 
of their possessing this quality. A flower-garden is 
the scene of pleasurable feelings, of innocence and 
elegance. The introduction of flowers into our 
rooms infuses the same sensations, but intermingles 
them more with our domestic comforts; so that we 
feel, as it were, in closer contact with them. The 
succession might be kept up for the greater part of 
the year; and even in winter, evergreens will sup- 
ply their places, and, in some respects, contrast well 
with the season. Many fail in preserving the beauty 
of plants in their apartments, because they do not give 
them snfficient light. Some speciesdo well with much 
less light than others. Light is as necessary to them 
as air. They should not be too often shifted from 
one placeto another, Those whowill take the trou- 
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ble, may quicken the growth of some plants, so as to 


have spring-flowers in winter. Thus autumn and 
spring might be connected; and flowers blooming 
in the winter of our gloomy climate possess double 
attraction. 

The presence of flowers is a source of beauty to 
the mind; for the meanest of them is lovely. To any 
of the floral world, the terms, disproportion and ug- 
liness, are inapplicable. Unbounded in variety, they 
are all charming to the sight, their race.is essentially 
beautiful. It isembued with the elements of perfect 
gra-efulness. One flower may appear preferable to 
another in colour, size, and shape, but in the hum- 
blest there is the stamp of elegance. They are all 
pleasing, all attractive. Those who are distinguished 
by a fondness for them and their cultivation, are per- 
sons of elegant minds. To the fair sex, in particu- 
lar, they offer a charming study, and the decoration 
of their rooms with every fresh succession sets off| 
their own attractions; while the attending them har- 
monizes well with our ideas of female occupation. 
A lovely girl in a flower-garden is a far preferable 
object, to the eye, to one in a baH-ruum. In the midst 
of the luxuries of a rich vegetation, the female figure 
is set off better; and the colours of the parterre make 
out what the painters call a fore and back-ground, 
that administers admirably to the exhibition of the 
“fairest flower” of all. How desirable is it that fa- 
shion should be kept on the route of true taste, and 
made to go hand in hand with the simple and natural ! 

In the flower-garden alcove, books are doubly 
grateful. Asin the library ornamented with flowers 
they seem to be more enjoyed, so their union there 
is irresistibly attracting. To enjoy reading under 
such circumstances most, works of imagination are 
preferable to abstract subjects. Poetry and romance 
—De Vere” and “ Pelham”—lighter history—the 
lively letters of the French school, like those of 
Sevigne and others—vor natural history—these are 
best adapted to peruse amidst sweets and flowers: in 
stort, any species of writing that does not keep the 
mind too intently fixed to allow the senses to wander 
occasionally over the scene around, and catch the 
beauty of the rich vegetation. To me, the enjoy- 
ment derived from the union of books and flowers is 
of the very highest value among pleasurable sen- 
sations. 

For my own part, I manage very well without the 
advantage of a green-house. The evergreens serve 
me in winter. Then the lilacs come in, followed by 
the guelder rose and woodbine, the latter trained in 
a pot upon circular trellis-work. After this there can 
be no difficulty in choosing, as the open air offers 
every variety. 1 arrange all my library and parlour- 
plants in a room in my dwelling-house, facing the 
south, having a full portion of light, and a fire-place. 
I promote the growth of my flowers for the early part 
of the year by steam-warmith, and having large tubs 
and hoxes of earth, I am at no loss, in my humble 
conservatory, for flowers of many kinds when our 
climate offers none. The trouble attending them is 
all my own, and is one of those employments which 
never appear laborious. Those who have better con- 
veniences may proceed on a larger scale; but I con- 
trive to keep up a due succession, which, to a floral 
epicure, is every thing. To be a day in the year with- 
out seeing a flower is a novelty to me, and I am per 
suaded much more might be done with my humble 
means than I have effected, had I sufficient leisure 
to attend to the retarding or forcing them. I cover, 
every space in my sitting-rooms with these beautiful 
fairy things of creation, and take so much delight in 
the sight of them, that I cannot help recommending 
to those of limited incomes, like myself, to follow | 
my example, and be their own nurserymen. The rich | 
might easily obtain them without; but what they 
procure by gold, the individual of small means mast 








obtain by industry. I know there are persons to 
whom the flowers of paradise would be objects of in- 
difference: but who can imitate, or envy such? 
They are grovellers, whuse coarseness of taste is 
only fitted for the grossest food of life. The plea- 
sures of flowers and of books are, as Henry IV. ob- 
served of his child, ‘the property of all the world.” 








THE HUMOURIST. 








A MASKED BALL IN THE COUNTRY. 


Wao can describe the beauty of Fairfields, alike the 
pride and envy of our neighbourhood? The house com- 
mands a view of a delightful valley, yet it is sheltered be- 
hind by a range of picturesque undulations, and screened 
by such a noble wood as you shall not meet with in every 
day's journey. The park surrounding it is of great extent, 
yet the eye is not fatigued with searching for its bounda- 
ries, for the plantations are arranged with such consum- 
mate art as to resemble the happiest efforts of nature: 
appearance is rather snug than spacious ; and the mind, un- 
oppressed by any idea of the vast opulence of its possessor, 
revels in the beauty of its scenery, for the peculiar charac- 
ter of the place is simplicity. 

Sir William Roseville, as soon as his parliamentary du- 
ties permit, retires to its shades with av almost filial affec- 
tion, since he has lived to perfect the design which his fa- 
ther began, of making Fairfields the most elegant and de- 
sirable residence in this or the next county. About the be- 
ginning of August he was quietly settled in his retreat, pa- 
tiently waiting till the Ist of September should bring with 
it his favourite diversion of shooting, filling up the inter- 
vening time by practising his guns and pointers. Not so 
contented was his lady: frequent rains had made her a 
prisoner in her own house; to enjoy brooks and groves 
was impossible; the former were swollen into torrents, and 
the latter were dripping with the tears of heaven; or, if an 
occasional gleam of sunshine allured her abroad, she paid 
the forfeit of temerity by being overtaken by one of those 
hasty and “ pitiless storms” which have defaced the beau- 
ties of our island, and circumscribed the comfort of its in- 
habitants during the past summer. voks and music, two 
grand resources of the secluded, had been recurred to so 
often, that, like a good remedy frequently repeated, they 
had failed of producing the desired effect. Invitations to 
visit Fairfields had all been declined until the weather 
should prove more favourable; and Lady Roseville was au. 
desespuir for amusements, when one morning the sun, 
shining forth without a cloud, and the barometer, rising 
towards fair, promised better things, and so completely 
dissipated her ladyship’s ennui, that she sat at breakfast 
looking out on the brilliant scene with that sort of intense 








delight which is never felt till we have been taught the va- | 


jue of our pleasures by deprivation. 

“We must give our annual fefe, Sir William,” said she 
suddenly ; but Sir William was so deep in the affairs of the 
East, that he merely raised his eyes from the newspaper 
which he was reading, and nodded assent. ‘“ Yes, we must 
indeed,” continued the lady: “something in the style of| 
that superb thing given by a lovely marchioness last sea- 
son, would be a novelty here; not that I should choose to 
disguise myself in an Elizabethan dress; I should rather 
preter the costume of a sultana; and you, my love, would 
make a noble sultan.” 


“A noble fellow that,” said Sir William, still weighing | 


the chances of war between the Turks and Russians. 


“Ah, Lremember you always admired that Turkish dress |; 


in the last work we had on costume,” said her ladyship, 


pleased to find that she had excited her husband’s atten-| 


tion at last. 


“Dress! ah, I hope they will give the Russians a good; 


dressing,” said Sir William. 

“The Russians, my love!” said Lady Roseville with sur- 
prise; ‘‘ what on earth could make you think of their dress- 
ing? snch undressable barbarians!” 

“ As for their barbarism, Marianne,” said the baronet, 
who is one of those men of solid, but not bright parts, who 


find it difficult to take in more than one idea at a time, and || 
who was not a little pleased to think he had inveigled his| 
lady into a political conversation—“ as for their barbarism, | 


they are much upon a par, Turks and Russians; but I do 
not like to see such huge, overgrown” — 
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“you can’t bear the immense Cossack beards and caps—I 
hope we shall have none at my party !” 

“Your party!” echoed Sir William, in unfeigned asto- 
nishmeot—“ your party !”” 

But at that moment the whining of his favourite dogs 
was heard pleading for their usual morning’s walk; and, 
without waiting for an explanation, their master hurried 
away to answer their importunities. 

“What a dear, good, puzzling man is that!” said Lady 
Roseville, lifting up her hands. ‘‘ Well, he has no objec- 
tion to appearing ala Turque, so that question is settled, 
and I shall write the orders to Mrs. Trim immediately. 
And let me see, have I a good store of cards?” she said, 
opening a superb cabinet—‘‘oh no, not half enough: FE 
must send an immense commission to Mr. Papyrus, and if 
he does not send me uew devices for my invite—something 
to make a sensation—I shall be very angry.” 

At this moment a servant entered the room with an enre- 
lope, which was eagerly opened. 

“ Shall the messenger wait, my lady ?” 

“No, tell him Sir William is out,” said Lady Roseville in 
a tone of vexation, to which she gave free vent as soon as 
she was left alone. ‘‘ How provoking ! cards from that an- 
noying woman, Mrs. Management, for a party of exactly 
the same description as | intend to give—pshaw! intended 
I should say, for the whole plan must be given up—is in 
short defeated, by the only woman in the world that I really 
hate. Vulgar wretch! I suppose she has been consulting 
the almanac for a change of weather, and had her cards 
ready to distribute on the first dispersion of the clouds. If 
we go, half the evening will be consumed in listening to the 
history of how she managed to be in such good time, to say 
nothing of her housekeeper’s forethought in the way of 
jellies and conserves, which I guess will be recommended 
as excellent, although they can boast a fortnight’s ex- 
istence.” 

Thus did her ladyship endeavour to kill the time until 
she saw Sir William returning from his walk, when she 
flew to meet him, with the cause of her discomfiture open 
in her hand. 

“See, wy dear,” she exclaimed, “how dangerous are 
delays! Here is neighbour Management thwarting all my 
designs for the amusement of myself and friends at one 
blow.” 5 

Sir William read the tation without paying any atten- 
tion to the lady’s comments; then, looking up with a most 
provokingly calm aspect, he asked, 

“Do we go, Marianne 1” 

“Just as you please. If it were not so much trouble for 
you to make up your mind, I might have forestalled Mrs. 
Managemeut, and been gay at my own house, instead of 
swelling that silly creature’s triumph.” 

“Well, then,” said Sir William, who had only béard the 
first part of her ladyship’s answer, being completely en- 
grossed with the beauty of his canine favourites, ‘we had 
better accept the invitation,” 

“This is intolerable,” said Lady Roseville, as she left 
her impenetrable spouse: “‘ yet, since it must be so, since I 
| must go, I will astonish the natives with the splendour of 
our costumes. Sir William’s dark eyes will flash with ten- 
| fold lustre from beneath a sultan’s turban; and besides, 
| there is an apathy, an indolence about him, that will well 
| become the character,” she continued, endeavouring, io 
| the dilemma, even to turn what she considered her bus- 
band's greatest faults to some account; proving the truth 
| of the old adage, that “necessity is the n.other of invention.” 

A fortnight was scarcel sufficient to complete Lady 
Roseville’s preparations for Mrs. Management's fete; at 
last the dresses arrived. Her ladyship arrayed herself in 
hers; she looked, as her muid told her, the beautifulest 
| creature in the world, and went to the dining-room in the 
| full conviction that she should surprise Sir William into an 
jeestacy of admiration. The common topics of the day 
| were, however, discussed, and the dinner half over before 
he made any observation on his lady’s attire, when, acci- 
| dentally looking at her, he said, in an unusual tone of ani- 
mation, 

“ Bless me, Marianne, how indifferently your maid has 
dressed you to-day! | never saw you looking so ill before.” 
|“ Well, this is the most provoking of all!” exclaimed her 
ladyship, almost crying with vexation, ‘“ The pains I have 
taken to have this dress exactly according to your wishes, 
| and now to be disappointed !”” 

















“Ab, my love, I understand you,” interrupted the lady ; 


“« My wishes!” said the astonished husband. 
| “Yes; did not you tell me yeu preferred the Turkish te 
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any other costume ? and have not I got two of the most su- 
perb suits both for myself and you?” 

“For me?” repeated Sir William, in a long note of| 
amasement. 

“To be sure 1 bave; and there is no doubt but you will 
be reckoned by far the most striking figure at the gala to- 
morrow. Richardson shall bring it,” said she, ringing the 
dell, “and show it to you.” 

The baronet stood endeavouring to solve the problem 
which had been so unexpectedly proposed to him; but be- 
ing roused from his reverie by the appearance of Richard- 
son, turned from the huge mass of velvet, &c. with which 
he was loaded, with a look of horror. However, being se- 
Fiously engaged over an excellent dessert, which with Sir 
William was a sedative for all care and a balm for all irri- 
tation, bis lady had aot much difficulty in persuading him 
that he was the veritable “‘ superbe Orosmane,” when attired 
in the dress she had purposed for him. In fact, so much 
was said about the brilliancy of his eyes and the dignity of, 
his deportment, that, with the indolence of his character 
and the vanity common to man as well as womankind, he 
was at length inclined to believe ‘ that the trouble of oblig- 
ing Marianne was not so very irksome.” 

The clock struck nine on the eventful evening of the 
Jee, as Sir William Roseville’s carriage, containing ‘two 
itrange-looking people,” as the peasants remarked, drove 
through the luxuriant plantations of Fairfields, and, dash- 
ing at a rapid rate through the little village of Longbrook, 
to avoid observation, turned into the road that led to the 
Tesidence of Birs, Management. They had proceeded 
yome distance, when the coachman intimated that it was 
Next to impossible to go on, for the late rains had rendered 
the road a complete swamp, and the spirited horses would 
Tefuse to extricate the carriage if it once got to a dead set. 
At this moment a loud halloo from behind diverted their at- 
tention from this agreeable piece of intelligence. 

“Help, help!" cried a deep-toned voice; “my Lord 
Dashaway’s caravan is overturned hard by, and all the in- 
habitants of the earth are brought low and bespattered 
With the mud of this delectable quagmire.” 

The figure who spoke was disguised after the manner of | 
Shakspeare’s clowns, and wore on his head a cap and bells, 
Which every motion set a ringing. 

Sir William’s horses took fright at the noise, and began 
's plunge and rear. 

“For goodnens' sake,” said Lady Roseville, ‘give me 
Jourcap! We shall all be murdered, my dear,” she conti- 
noel; “do pray go and see what can be done for the poor 
Creatures who are in such a strait.” 

“That,” said the phlegmatic Sir William, “is out of my 
power; this long robe puts a stop to any other motion than 
slow march.”” 

“Pull it off,” said his lady. 

“Ah, do! my master,” said the clown, “and come and 
help your fellow-creatures through a dirty world !" 

After some consideration, and not a little exertion, he 


alowed himself to be conducted to such @ scene as would|itrance, to resign my seat to her, since the poor girl told me 


tavebeen worth a “Jews eye” to Cruikshank, A gipsy was 
Pouring oil into the wounds of a young quaker, whose head 
mas bleeding profusely from beneath his broad-brimmed 
hat; a Chinese was administering to the distresses of a 
hele Parisienne; and a Roman lady was supported in the 
amt of an English jockey. Shepherdesses were fain to 
Content themselves with the assiduities of a Falstaff; and a 
lady Macbeth was to be seen rubbing no visionary spot | 
from the palms of her fair hands. Lady Dashaway, who! 
"\ seriously hurt, had been the cause of the disaster, by |; 
liking the reins from his coachman and driving very inju-|/ 
fcouily ; while he at present cut a miserable figure, his/| 
Ndge’s wig having changed from its original snow-white 
parity to @ party-coloured appearance, somewhat resem- | 
Mling the plamage of the magpie. 

“Tsay, Mr. Wiseacre,” he cried, as soon as he saw the | 
Sealeman in the clowa’s dress returned, “if you had had| 
he wit to dott your cap before, we should now have been 
fartaking of the hospitality of Orderly Hall.” 

“I plead guilty, without taking into the account any 
Cyour lordship’s errors in judgment,” said the clown; 
eel? began to ascertain the extent of the mis- 
chief, 

With the aid of Sir William’s muscular arm, he sueceed- 
‘tin Placing the ladies out of danger, and messengers were 
‘espatched for carriages, which there was but little chance 


dim perspective; beaux forgot the wit which they inteaded 
to sport, and belles their premeditated repartees, 

Jo the midst of their consternation, a carriage was heard 
passing along the turnpike road. 

“‘ Make an appeal to the humanity of the travellers,” said 
Lord Dashaway ; and at the same moment the clown called 
in bis deep sonorous voice for assistance, setting forth the 
pitiable condition of his party, of which his own person} 
formed a pretty strong proof; but the louder he called, the 
faster the carriage rolled on. 

The shadows of night were thickening around them, 
and the situation of the disabled masqueraders was render- 
ed more deplorable hy a fast descending shower. Present- 
ly a horseman rode up: it was a servant from Orderly Hall, 
inquiring if a carriage had been seen on the road to Lon- | 
dou; and on receiving an affirmative answer, he instantly 
started off at full speed, saying that Miss Management had | 
taken advantage of the coufusion of the evening to elope 
with a young fellow who had been twice forbidden her 
mother’s well-conducted mansion. 

“Did you see any thing of my carriage?” asked Sir Wil- 
liam Roseville with unusual quickness; but the rider clap- 
ped spurs to his borse, impatient of delay. 

“ This is some trick,” cried Sir William in a rage, whose | 





anger, though not easily roused, was less easily appeased. | 
“What business had you, sir,” he said, addressing the 
clown, ‘to lead me here, when Lady Roseville so much ree | 
quired my protection?” and he put himself into a boxing | 
attitude. 

“ {was the only survivor,” said the clown with a pro- 
voking drawl; “the rest were all kilt, and you know J 
could not live alone.” 

“Lf all is as L suspect,” said the enraged Sir William, 
“you will not survive much louger;” and then stalked off | 
in his Turkish boots, the only wreck remaining of his late | 
disguise. 

Ou he went, through thick and thin, till he reached the 
| goal of his wishes, and there found Lady Roseville, yawn- 
ing on a couch, the image of fatigue and ennui. 

The rooms of Orderly Hall, instead of presenting a dis- 
play of crowded gayety, were but half-filled, and the hustess 
herself in @ state of alarm on account of the disappearance 
(of her eldest hope, which she tried in vain to conceal. ‘The 
effect of the scene was not a little heightened by the ap- 
pearance of Sir William, who marched into the room co- 
vered with the soil of his late undertaking. 

“I'm glad I’ve found you,” he said, taking his wife's 
hand, “for 1 suspected [ had Jost you:” and looked upon 
her with the same delight that he gazes on his obedient 
dogs—* I am glad I have found you: but where is the car- 
riage 1” 

“ As safe as } am,” said Lady Roseville; and then whis- 
pered, “On the road to Gretna.” 

“ Aud the horses too ?” asked Sir William, starting. 

“No,” said her ladyship ; “ your bits of blood, like your 
wife, remain on hand: but really | could not resist the im- 
\ portunities of Julia Management, us she met me at the en- 


that all the hacks in the neighbourhood were in requisition | 
to take home Lord Dashaway’s wounded regiment.” 
* And does her mother suspect you!” 
“Ohno, I’ve managed better,” said her ladyship, laughing. 
“ How are we to get home?” asked Sir William. 
“ Nay, you must contrive that; I have done my part,” 
said the lady, yawning, when she saw that her lord and) 
master did not entirely relish the joke. 
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Hall were of the most splendid description; the beauty and variety of 
the decorations, and tbe taste and elegauce of ibe arrangements—to 
say nothing of the profusion and excellence of the Fetreshine nl a 
passed all expectation: indeed, the entertainment would have gone oe 
with the greatest cclat, ifthe roads to the mansion bad been parable; 
and, in sort, if the whole had not been entirel; spoiled uy mis-ma- 
uagement.” rman's Repertory. 
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The Jail.—President Adams, when he advanced the per- 
tinent assertion, that “ the spirit of improvement was abroad 
upon the earth,” was, of course, possessed of sufficient phi- 
losophy to know that there are exceptions to a general rule, 
and he did uot consequently include in his proposition “the 
honourable the corporation of the city of New-York.” We 
do not mean to insinuate that their “ Dictionnaire des Gour- 


i mands," or their “ Glass’s Art of Cookery,” has not under- 


gone important alterations for the better in their latest and 

most choice editions, or that their wines and punch are not 

superior in quality to what their less civilized predecessors 

dreamt of, much Jess tasted: n0, no; far be it from us to 

impute to this sagacious and prudent body a halt in its on- 

ward march to improvement in whatever relates to that seat 

and throne of the affections, vulgarly called the stomach, 

arkling in the soft sunbeams which play upon 
the spacious corridors of Bellevue; their exquisite Monon- 
gahela, uniting, as the chemists would say, in definite pro- 
portions with the refined Havana and golden Seville peal, 

to form that triple compound, which bas been aptly com- 

pared to good-natured wit—a very appropriate article for 
their honours’ use, by the way ; their prime ribs, which only 
cost a dollar per pound; their lined capons, stuffed with 
marjoram and thyme; and their ample puddings, enriched 
with all the fruits the Mediterranean shores produce: these, 
and more than these, disprove the charge. It is only to 
minor objects that they are either indifferent, or else slow 
in effecting changes foolishly demanded by an intrusive and 
bold press. They give some thousand tavern licenses; and 
it is absurdly said, these do harm! that, while they give a 
revenue of thirty-three thousand dollars, they increase pau- 
| perism and crime, and cost the people thrice that amount! 
Fudge! The honourable the corporation know better. 
“« Remove the jail!” say the people. “ We wont!” say the 
honourable the members of the common council. “ We 
want to save your money. Have we not spent enough for 
the Paulding monument—the canal celebration—for out 
| glorious dinners and suppers at Bellevue and Blackwell's 
Island? These were necessary, and could not be avoided, 
| But shall we squander your property uselessly away ? tear 
| down a building like the jail, whose venerable antiquity fills 
every beholder with awe, akin to that the learned traveller 
experiences when he beholds the monuments of ancient 
Carthage, and Thebes, and Rome? Shall we dila idate 
that aplendid edifice, whose walls have so often re-echoed 
\to the groans of the guilty, who have committed the greatest 
of crimes, incurring debt? Has it not been hallowed by the 
tread of the great and mighty, and bears it not the traces 
jof their lofty aspirations in many an inspired verse strewed 
around? Above all, has not a most profound sage—pos- 
sibly he came from Athens, in Ohio, on the Hockhocking 
| river !—who has enlightened this mundane sphere with his 
wise saye in the Morning Herald, pronounced the jail to be 
‘not without architectural beauties.’” «Qh that the wretch 
had a thousand lives!” And so the honourable the corpo- 
[ration have decided upon retaining the grand majestic edi- 
fice, to which the city hall acts as a foil, and upon convert. 
ing it into a safe receptacle of the records of their own most 











However, another long half-hour brought them to the 
conclusion of the fancy-ball, which had so much excited | 
Lady Roseville’s envy : the company separated in that state | 
of pitiable discontent which is sure to succeed an unsuc-, 
cessful or unenjoyed party of pleasure; and the distracted 

hostess was too much engrossed with her family cares to| 
know whether Lady Roseville left the house in a chariot or | 
a balloon. 

All attempts to overtake the fugitives on the road to} 
Gretna were unavailing ; and the young lady was united, 

not as she expected, to the younger branch of a noble fa- 

mily of Muesian descent, but to the son of an honest ma- 

nufacturer of Belfast; and to complete the discomfiture of| 
the owner of Orderly Hall, the following paragraph shortly 

after went the round of the newspapers, ascribed to the 

pen of the gentleman who intended to have exercised his 

wit as the clown en the unfortunate evening which had 

brought so much disappointment : 














“obaining, Allidea of the “maszy dance” faded into 


The preparations for the ball which recently took place at Orderly 


wise, and most sublime proceedings! The only fault we 
have to find with them is, that they have determined to cast 
over this building, “ not without architectural beauties!” 
& coat of plaster imitating marble! Qh, spirit of Horace, 
look down upon these men; teach them the way to joina 
fish’s tail to the head of a beauty of Alsatia, and their tri- 
umph will be complete! 


Another Novel. —A new novel, by the author of the “Na- 
val Sketch Book,” entitled “‘ Saints and Sailors, or Matri- 
monial Mancuvres,” has just issued from the press of 
Messrs. J. & J. Harpers, of this city. This work is strong- 
ly recommended by the English critics as Possessing great 
interest. 

A new Song-book.—Mr. J. Grigg, of Philadelphia, has 
Published a duodecimo volume, entitled the « Southera 
and Western Songster; being & choice collection of the 
most fashionable songs, many of which are original,® Ti+ 
is the neatest American song-book we have ever sech, 





po demsant: 





ONE HOUR WITH THER. 
Composed by W. Carnaby, and sung by Mr. Philipps 


and Mr. Braham, with sephiree applause, at Covent-Garden Theatre, and the great 
Musical Festivals in England. 


This beautiful production—arranged for the Mirror by B. S. Barclay—has never before been published in America. 





One hour with 


thee, when summer's sun-set clo - ses, And day’s last blush-es gild 


the qui - et grove; 








to watch the shutting 










of 





ro - ses, And whis-per in thine tales love! All the fond heart has treasured through 
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evening’s dewy close One hour with thee, 








One hour with thee, at eve, can well repay ; 
One hour with thee, when day’s dull toils are over, 
One hour with thee, one hour with thee. 


i. 
One hour with thee, when day’s dull toils are over, 


Around the guarded path, unheard, unseen: 
And wearied nature courts the peaceful scene ; 


One hour with thee, when gentle spirits hover 
Then, all the vexing cares of busy day 








No blight had touched, thou young and lovely one! 
Who went down to the grave ere yet a change 

Had passed o’er thy young beauty, ere a soil 

Had fallen on thy pure and lofty thoughts, 

Or dimmed thy spirit bright—was this the cause 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG FRIEND. 
‘AnD art thou dead? and has the sullen grave 


And must we wander darkling? It is so! 

Yet should our spirits murmur not; thou wert 
But lent us for a season, and our hearts 

Still feel the influence of thy sojourn here ; 
“Thou wert too like a dream of heaven” to be 


Closed o’er that form of beauty’s manliest mould? 
And does the cold turf press upon that breast, 
Where virtue sat enthroned, where honour, worth, 
Where dignity with gentleness combined ? 
Sweetness with nobleness, and graceful ease 
With unassuming modesty 7—oh! where 

Could these be found combined? where, but in thee! 
And art thou dead? so young, so beautiful ! 

Alas! that death should still delight to snatch 
The fairest flowers! for, with fastidious grasp. 

He shuns the useless weed and scentless flower ; 
The bright and beautiful the soonest meet 

The withering influence of his deadly touch. 

Why is it thus? why are the good, the fair, 

The happy, and the loved—why are they aye 

The sad and earliest victims of his power? 

Why from the miserable wretch, who pines 
Beneath the hand of sorrow, and who looks 
Eagerly for his coming, as the heart 

Which loves looks for the coming of the loved one, 
Why from him doth‘he fly? why on the heart 
Wrung with keen anguish, and the fragile form 
Wasted by sickness, doth he still delay 

To strike? Alas! too oft the withering flower 
Must droop upon its stalk, long, long, ere comes 
‘The kindly blast to scatter its pale leaves 

Upon their earthly bed! But thou, whom yet 
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That thou wert early snatched from us away ? 
Wert thou a flower too fair for earth, that thus 
Thou wert transplanted to a better sphere ? 

Yes! we may mourn for thee, as one for whom 
No blush our cheeks had stained: thou wert to us 
A star, which shed o’er all its gentle rays, 
Inspiring hope and gladness ; for the light 

Of thy young, joyous spirit, shed around 

Its own sweet lustre, gladdening the hearts 

Of all within its sphere: thy silver tones, 

The ear which once had heard, still thirsted for; 
And who that e’er beheld thy sunny smiles, 4 
Forgot their gladdening influence? Oh! 'twas sweet 
When wearied with this cold and heartless world, 
And heart-sick with its hollowness, to turn 

To thy young, guileless spirit, to behold 

Thy frank and artless nature, which the world, 
Contagious, hath not sullied, and to gaze 

Upon the sweet serenity which dwelt 

In thy fair happy features, and drink in 

The strains of clear, entrancing melody, 2 
Which breathed the soul of music from thy voice. 
And must thy beauty and thy melody 

Lie chilled and hushed for ever? has the grave 
Closed o’er that gentle heart, and graceful form? 
Is the light quenched of that fair star which shone 
So brightly o'er our path? Oh! it is quenched ; 
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The 
the proprietor, at No. 163 William-street, between Beek- 
man and Ann streets, by Daniel Fanshaw.—Terms, Fotr 


A resident on earth: that heaven which was 
Thy fittest home, has claimed thee—fare thee well ! 





WOMAN’S CHARMS. 


Woman’s smile a charm can give, 
A joy that owns no measure ; 
‘Woman’s love can wo relieve, 
Yielding nought but pleasure. 
Sweet are the toils which love impels, 
There’s nought its claims can sever ; 
And man in willing bondage kneels 
At woman’s shrine for ever. 


Woman's eye a brightness throws 
The heart alone discovers ; 
Woman’s lip a treasure shows, 
Meant to bless true lovers. 
Sweet are the toils which love impels, 
There’s nought its chain can sever ; 
And man in willing bondage kneels 
At woman's shrine for ever. 





‘or is printed and published every Saturday, for 
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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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MUSIC. 
soul would drink those echoes ;—Ob that I were 
¢ viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 


“A Brig solce, a breathing harmony, 
“A enjoyment, ane ny 
“With the blest tone which made me 
War but that strain, 
With its deep memory for my heart, my love '!— 
Stealing like murmurs from the courts above— 
O wake again! 


Touch thy soft lute 
With its sweet breathings, that my soul may hear, 
Drinking its echoes with my spirit’s ear 
Till grief is mate. 
Wake, with its glee, 
That vision which hath faded io my brain, 
Like a star’s gleam on the lone, trackless. plain 
Of the blue sea. 


There is a tone 
Which comes at evening, in the hush of spring, 
With its rich cadence on the breeze’s wing— 
How quickly gone! 
It hath a sound 
Which brings my love-hoars back, as with a spell, 
With its swect draughts from feeling’s shadowed well— 
: Its Eden-ground. 
When the soft sky 
Looks blue and star-gemmed in the twilight hour— 
How, with its holy and pervading power, 
That dream is nigh! 
Its holy light 
Is like a halo o’er life’s heaving wave, 
Touched with the glow that young enjoyments have-— 
Too purely bright! 
O, yet again 
Touch thy soft lute to music, Marion ; 
It teems with memory of visions gone— 
Aholy train! 
Thus, as I gaze, 
With a dim eye, o'er my departed years, 
‘There is a pleasant luxury in my tears, 
Which ne'er decays. 
Then, wake for me 
The tone which hath such visions linked unto it; 
Play long and loud, sweet one! I’m sure you'll do it, 
For W.G. C. 








THE CASKET. 





FROM BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


ANCIENT GENTILITY AND MODERN 
OPULENCE. 


I wap been absent from my home nearly two years; 
and, having some business to arrange with my banker, 
I took the advantage of a fine morning to ride to the 
county-town of C———, from which my residence is 
distant about ten miles. The sun shone brightly; 
the air, though cold, was clear and bracing; and I 
have seldom felt myself in better health or spirits 
than when I alighted from my horse.at the house of 
Trueman, my banker, and—I may add—my friend. 
His character is most honourable and upright, and 
he is generally esteemed in the neighbourhood. When 
he had carried on business for many years as a mer- 
cer and draper, with such success as to acquire opu- 
lence, he entered into partnership in the county bank, 
and is now at the head of the firm. His manners, 
though not refined, are raised far above vulgarity ; 
his mind is liberal, and his purse is ever open to the 
claims of distress. His wife is a handsome woman, 
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to his family, consisting of a son and two daughters, 
he has given an excellent education. While his style 
of living is judiciously consistent with his wealth, he 
carefully avoids any appearance of parade, and all 
affectation of splendour. 

After I had transacted the business on which I 
came, and had been satisfied that 1 had a very con- 
siderable balance in my favour, I was taking my leave, 
but Trueman would by no means allow me to depart 
so soon. 

“ You must,” said he, ‘come up stairs, and take 
some refreshment; our luncheon is on the table; one 
o'clock is the time; and by tbat hour I always feel 
myself tolerably ready for it. We do not dine before 
five; but I assure you we do not make it so late from 
any attempt at fashion; for, when we kept a shop, we 
always dined at one; but, as our bank is kept open 
until four, it gives me time to settle every thing, and 
to sit down comfortably to dinner, knowing that bu- 
siness is then concluded for the day, and that I have 
nothing to do but to enjoy myself with my family.” 

We now entered the room, in which were his wife 
and daughters, and partook of the refreshments of a 
well-stocked table. The smiling faces around me, 
and the hearty welcome I received, gave zest to every 
thing; and I felt my heart dilate with pleasure, to see 
the opulence and comfort that were displayed around 
me—the rewards of a life of industry and integrity. 

After a little general chat, Mrs. Trueman inquired 
whether I had lately called on my friends the Aspinals. 

T replied that I had not had an opportunity of see- 
ing them since my return, but purposed calling on 
them that morning. 

“I wish,” said she, “* that you would endeavour to 
find out how we have offended them; for I am sure 
that they have taken a strong dislike to us. 1 would 
wish to show them every mark of respect; for I never 
can forget, that in the life-time of their father, and 
when my husband and I kept a shop, they were kind 
and liberal customers to us; and, when the ladies 
drove into the town, they would come to our house, 
and speak to me in the kindest and most affable man- 
ner. Twenty years have made a great difference in 
their situation, as well as in ours. You know that, 
when their father died, he left them very small for- 
tunes; and, as they quitted the hall when their bro- 
ther and his wife came to reside at it, they could only 
afford to take a very small house here, where they 
live in a very economical manner, with only one fe- 
male servant. My situation has been much more 
changed, From the excellent character and unwea- 
ried industry of my dear husband, he has been ena- 
bled to place me in a rank of life very different from 
that to which I could formerly have aspired; he can 
afford to keep several servants, and to give me the 
comfort of a carriage, without the slightest impru- 
dence, or the least injury to the future prospects of 
his children ; but, if I know myself, I have never pre- 
sumed at all upon this. [ think it due to myself, and 
my husband, not to be mean or cringing to any one; 
and, at the same time, I avoid the manifestation of 
that pride and arrogance which wealth too frequent- 
ly engenders. [have always behaved with the greatest 
respect to the unfortunate, and I have particularly 
shown marked deference to the Misses Aspinal, be- 








and agreeable in her deportment and behaviour ; and 


i cause they have sunk in the world as I have risen. 








NUMBER 39. 





Pray, sir, ask them in what we have offended; for 
they will hardly deign even to return the courtesies 
of myself or my daughters. We have never wished 
them to visit us; but last year, when my husband was 
mayor, we knew that the usual feast would be at- 
tended by many of the country families of the first 
respectability, and I ventured to suggest the expe- 
diency of sending tickets to the Misses Aspinal; but 
they were returned with a verbal message that there 
must have been some mistake, as they could not pos- 
sibly have been intended for them. Other trifling cir- 
cumstances have occurred to convince me that we are 
unfortunate in giving offence where we only meant 
to give pleasure, and they now do not speak to us 
when we meet.” s 

I promised to do my best to discover the cause of 
their hostility, took my leave, and walked directly to 
the residence of the Aspinals. 

The door was opened to me by their only attend- 
ant, a sallow upright damsel of about fifty; she had 
in better days been the waiting-maid of her ladies at 
the hall, and, on the reverse of their fortune, had still 


preferred their service to the chance of seeking a pre- . 


carious situation elsewhere, and was now acting in 
the triple capacity of cook, chambermaid, and waiter. 
She ushered me up stairs to the ladies; their room 
was very small, and the furniture worse for wear; 
but the apartment was decorated with a few remnants 
of former state, brought from their original residence; 
portraits of sundry relatives hung on the walls, some 
miniatures and handsome jars ornamented the chim- 
neypiece, and one side of the room was completely 
filled up by a painting of the ladies themselves, taken 
when they were children, fat, rosy, and smiling, who 
were represented in the act of tying, round the neck 
of a favourite lamb, a garland of flowers, fresh and 
blooming as themselves. 

Most striking was the contrast of the picture to the 
originals, as they presented themselves at the moment 
T entered; pale, thin, and melancholy; their counte- 
nances exhibited the traits of disappointment and 
spleen, and a wretched half-starved cat, who reposed 
on a faded velvet rug, on which were the family arms 
emblazoned in tarnished gold and coloured chenille, 
offered a marked dissimilarity to the plump and hap- 
py-looking pet of their childhood. 

They seemed very glad to see me, for we » had al- 
ways been on friendly terms; and, offering me a seat 
by the very small fire, at the same time observing, 
that it was uncommonly warm for the season, they 
requested me to take some refreshment. I declined 
it, assuring them that I had already taken as much 
as I wished. 

“Oh!” said Miss Lucretia, ‘ I believe luncheons 
are completely out of fashion; for the medical men 
have now ascertained that nearly all our illnesses arise 
from eating too much and too frequently ; but, as we 
breakfast early, and do not dine before six o’clock, 
we generally take something in that long interval.” 

I begged that I might not interrupt them—the bell 
was rung, and, on Martha's appearance, 

“© Some refreshment, but Mr. Medley will not take 
any,” was the order given. 

The maid quickly re-entered, with a large silver 
salver, containing two beautiful plates of antique 

china, on which were placed two,Small crusts of 
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bread, and a splendid cut glass decanter filled with 
mere water. This I found was the usual set-out at 
two o’clock, and I therefore was not sorry that I had 
previously paid my respects to more substantial fare. 

I now said to the ladies, “ It isa long time since I 
have scen you; I have been a great traveller since we 
last met; I have much to tell you, and shall be glad 
to hear news of all my friends inC——. Prey inform 
me how they are all going on; some changes must 
have taken place in the course of two years, and | 
have been nearly that time absent.” 

“ Changes, indeed !* replied Miss Aspinal, draw- 
ing herself up with an air of great dignity, ‘* we hard- 
ly can recognise the neighbourhood for the same that 
it used to be—we have so many upstarts, so many of 
low origin newly become rich, that the society is to- 
tally different; and I am sorry to say, that those who, 
from ancient family and good education, ought to 
know better, actually encourage these mushroom gen- 
try, by accepting invitations to their vulgar parties, 
and inviting them in return.” 

* Indeed!” said I, smiling, “ but what is the beha- 
viour of the mushroom gentry you speak of? for you 
know IJ am so little at home, that I am almost a stran- 
ger tothe politics of C———. By the way, now we are 
on the subject of the nouveaur riches, how has my 
friend Trueman contrived to offend you? I am sure 
it was not the wish or intention of him or his family 
to do so; but they seem to think that they have given 
you some cause of offence undesignedly.” 

“Trueman,” said Miss Lucretia, ina voice amount- 
ing almost to a scream, ‘and his family are our prin- 
cipal objections to the place, and in fact will be the 
means of our quitting it.” 

* Let me,” said I, ** know the particulars, and per- 
haps I may be so fortunate as to explain matters, and 
make peace between you.”” 

“ Never,” said Miss Lucretia; “ but you shall hear. 
You know that the house which we now occupy, and 
in which we have resided ever since we left the hall, 
belongs, with several of the adjoining ones, to this 
Trueman; we took it for the remainder of a long 
lease, and at a very low rent; this and the other leases 
have all fallen in within these few months, and to the 
tenants, in general, Trueman has given notice that | 
he will raise their rents considerably, and expect them 
to put the houses into perfect repair; but, on our send- 
ing our solicitor to know on what terms we were to 
remain in ours, he said it was not his intention to 
make any demands on us; on the contrary, he was 
willing to put the house in repair at his own expense, 
and to grant us a néw lease at the original rent.” 

* Let me understand you,” said I; ‘do you mean 
to say that you are offended with him because he has 
rot raised your rent?” 

* Certainly,” said she, ‘and I wonder that you do 
not see the affair in the same light. Is it for Trueman, 
a creature of yesterday, a man whom we remember 
coming to the hall to receive the amount of his bill, 
and glad to take cold meat and ale in the house- 
keeper's room—is this upstart to presume to confer 
an obligation on an Aspinal, descended in a right line 
from a baron who came over with William of Nor- 
mandy? We are sunk low, it is true, but I trust not 
so low as to submit to that disgrace.” 

‘ My dear lady,” said I, “ you really see this mat- 
ter in a wrong point of view. There could be no in- 
tention on the part of Mr. Trueman but to do an act 
of kindness; and, if he failed in the manner, it was 
want of judgment, not of respect or deference, both 
which, I know, he feels toward you.” 

“ That is not all,” said the other sister ; ** we could 
easily bear impertinence, if he showed it toward us, 
but we cannot allow his presumptuous civilities. He 
lately received a present of a large turtle, which was 
dressed at the principal inn here, when he gavea din- 











ner to a large party of men; and, would you believe 


versing with a titled lady, we perceived a man cross- 
ing the street to our house, laden with what we con- 
ceived to be a large urn designed for a funeral mona- 
ment; and Martha instantly came in, saying that Mr. 
Trueman had sent his respectful compliments, and 
had taken the liberty of sending us a tureen of the 
tartle. I had hardly breath left to desire that the man 
would take it back, and say we never touched any 
such thing. Another time he sent one of his little 
girls with a pineapple, which she said her papa had 
just cut: imagine a pine to us, who have eaten them 
at the hall made into fritters! they have sent us what 
they called early cucumbers, at a season in which our 
servants at the hall might have had them stewed, if 
they had chosen it. In short, there would be no end 
to my story, if I should tell you all the ways in which 
we are mortified and annoyed by them.” 

« Yes,” continued the other sister, ‘and, what is 
worst of all, they have contrived to get invited every 
where ; we meet them at the first houses in the place, 
and every one seems blinded by their riches to the 
defects of their manners and the lowness of their ori- 
gin. 1 was at our milliner’s not long since, and saw 
three Leghorn bonnets of the finest texture, trimmed 
very elegantly ; I asked the price; ‘four guineas and 
a half each,’ was the reply of the girl who was attend- 
ing to my orders. ‘Four guineas and a half fora 
bonnet!’ said I, ‘it is shameful, and is more than I 
ever did or ever will give for one.’ ‘I dare say, ma- 
dam,’ said the girl with a sneer, ‘that these bonnets 
are for Mrs. Trueman and her daughters, and they 
have pelisses of gros de Naples, the making of which 
will come to ten guineas each.’ Another tine, the 
butcher having neglected our orders because Mrs. 
Trueman had given some immediately afterward to 
a higher amount, Martha scolded the boy for making 
us wait so long, and said, angrily, ‘Do you not know 
the difference between serving the Truemans and the 
Aspinals?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the fellow with a vulgar grin, 
*I think I do, for Mr. Trueman’s weekly bills are 
about five guineas, while your ladies’ bills are not 
above five shillings.’ This will just suffice to give 
you some idea of our annoyances here, and we are 
very glad that you have called to-day; for, as you 
have seen most parts of England, you may perhaps 
assist us with your advice in the choice of a residence. 
You know our situation; we have but a limited in- 
come, and we cannot bear to be obliged to associate 
with, and indeed submit to persons who, from the 
mere circumstance of their being wealthy, think that 
they have a right to place themselves on a par with 
us. Bath has been suggested to us as a desirable re- 
sidence: what is your opinion of it 1” 

“T should think,” said I, “that Bath might suit 
you very well; you will there meet with many ladies 
similarly situated, and I think I can insure you 
against any of the annoyances which you have just 
particularized, inasmuch as I do not think that there 
is a landlord in Bath who will voluntarily offer to 
continue you in his house at alow rent, when he 
could obtain a higher one; and J do not think that 
you will meet with any one there who will offend 
you by presents of turtle, pineapples, or early cu- 
cumbers.”” 

“T see,” said Miss Aspinal, with some emotion, 
‘that you are laughing at us; you cannot enter into 
our feelings.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, “‘ you are mistaken; but I will 
tell you candidly, that with these feelings you will not 
be happy any where. Allow me to observe, that you 
have been to blame; you have shut yourselves up—if I 
may so express it—in a world of your own, and have 
not marked the changes that have taken place around 
you. Ina commercial country this must always be the 
case; and it has been most especially so during the 


it? when we were standing near the window, con- | 
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merous vassals, over whom their power was absolute- 
That power passed away, although our country gen- 
try long retained a very considerable degree of dig- 
nity and importance in their neighbourhoods. In our 
own times, the great increase of commerce, and the 
improvements in manufactares, have raised hundreds 
to immense wealth, while different causes have di- 
minished the opulence of the landed proprietors. I 
remember the time when a country gentleman of an- 
cient lineage would have thought hiinself degraded 
by an alliance with the family of a merchant; but I 
have lived to see these merchants the companions of 
rank, of title, and even of royalty itself. The mer- 
chant held himself above the manufacturer, and the 
latter looked down on the shopkeeper; but the full 
tide of commerce rolls rapidly on, and in its course 
sweeps off wealth from suine, and brings it to others; 
and one rank approaches so nearly to another, that 
the shades and degrees are scarcely perceptible. You 
do not view all this with a liberal eye. You ought 
to rejoice in the prosperity of individuals as much as 
in that of the country, and to observe, with pleasure, 
that, by our free constitution, no man is prevented 
from aspiring to the highest situations, either in the 
church or the state. Depend upon it, that, where 
there exists no drawback from dishonourable con- 
duct, or gross vulgarity of manners, wealth will be a 
passport even into polished society. The time is gone 
by when the pedigree of a man was inquired into be- 
fore he could be asked to dinner, and when how many 
quarterings his coat of arms contained, was a more 
frequent question than how many servants or horses 
he kept. Talents, too, is a sufficient introduction now 
to the very first society; and any one who should in- 
quire into the genealogy of a poet, a novelist, or an 
able critic, would be as much laughed at as the block- 
head who asked whether the Walter Scott, of whom 
every body spoke, was of the firm of Scott and Mac- 
taggart of Paisley ; or as the man who, when he ob- 
served, at a public meeting in Ireland, a lady sur- 
rounded by gentlemen, all eager for her notice, asked 
who she was, and, on being informed that it was the 
celebrated Miss Edgeworth, exclaimed, ‘ Celebrated ! 
oh, then, I suppose, she has a very large fortune. Is 
her money in the funds, or has she landed property 2’ 
I will concede so far to your prejudices, Miss Lucretia, 
as to acknowledge that both these worthies were not 
of genteel birth or high origin. Education, you will 
say, will always make a difference in individuals, let 
their wealth be what it will ; and this is true ; but re- 
collect, also, that the frequency of a good education 
has also increased in the same proportion; and the 
young people who have grown up around us, have 
received, in consequence of the opulence of their pa- 
rents, acquirements, accomplishments, and manners, 
that raise them to an equal footing with any other 
persons. Let a girl be placed at a good school, and a 
liberal salary paid with her, and she will be taught as 
well, and profit as much by instruction, as the daugh- 
ter of a nobleman; money has enabled her parents 
to look up to a higher rank in society, and education 
| has qualified her to appear to advantage in it. Do not 
therefore make yourselves wretched by perpetually 
recurring to days which may never return, but rather 
look to what is yet in your power. You may ensure 
respect from your neighbours by kindness and good 
will; but it will not be given to arrogance and con- 
tempt; they will feel their true position in society, 
and you cannot push them from it, though you may 
exclude yourselves, and, shut up in solitude, may 
brood over fancied evils and affronts, until they as- 
sume the forms of real misfortune. Let me have the 
pleasure of being instrumental to a better feeling on 
your parts; meet the Trueman’s at my house, and 
look on them with unprejudiced eyes; you will find 











last twenty or thirty years in this. Our ancestors, you 


the daughters modest, lady-like; and. accomplished.” 


know, lived in feudal greatness, and supported nu- . 
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“ They may probably appear so,” said Miss As- 
pinal, “‘ when we shall consider them so far worthy 
of our attention as to judge coolly of them; but we 
never have met that family any where voluntarily, 
and shall not begin now. All that you have said may 
be very true and very wise; but you have failed in 
convineing us, and in fact we are too old now to Jearn 
new habits and new opinions. I shall certainly ad- 
vise my sister to decide on a removal to Bath; we 
shail not then be so surrounded by vulgar opulence, 
nor be so annoyed by disgusting plenty and good 
living as we are here. J am told that, in Bath, a lit- 
tle tea is the only refreshment required at their enter- 
tainments; and that, with respect to dress, it is con- 
sidered as an instance of mauvais ton to be expensive- 
Jy attired; [ therefore think we shall make up our 
minds soon to remove thither. The worst of it is, 
that itis a long journey, and we have been little used 
to travelling since we left the hall; for, having been 
always accustomed to four horses, we have not liked 
to move in an inferior manner.” 

“ In that respect,” said I, ‘* you may at least be 
accommodated in your own way; I can tell you how 
you may get to Bath with four much finer horses 
than ever your father had to his carriage.” 

“ But that,” said Miss Lucretia, ‘ will be terribly 
expensive.” 

“ Not at all,” said I; ‘ the fare of the stage is by 
no means unreasonable.” 

“The stage !”” screamed out both the ladies. 

“Mr, Medley,” said Miss Aspinal, with the colour 
mounting to her cheeks, and tears in her eyes, ‘* you 
surely are mad; 1 would rather walk barefooted every 
step of the way than disgrace myself by being seen 
in such a conveyance. Who on earth, do you sup- 
pose, would ever visit us in Bath, if we were known 
to have entered it in such a vehicle?” 

“ fn truth,” said I, rising to take leave, ‘ I am un- 
fortunate in my proposals this morning; but 1 beg 
permission to observe, that you have not attended to 
the improvements which have taken place. Stages 

were formerly heavy unwieldy machines, with a 
huge basket behind, drawn by four sorry hacks, and 
filled by a very inferior description of persons. Now, 
on the contrary, they are well built and handsomely 
appointed carriages, drawn by some of the finest 
horses in the kingdom, and the outside passengers 
are frequently gentlemen, and sometimes men of rank 
and fashion. But, as I have other visits to make, J 
shall not at present dwell on this topic.” 

Tthen departed, and believe that I have not gained 
ground in the favour of the ladies by speaking truth 
tothem; for advancing age parts reluctantly with 
Prejudices of any kind, and self-love and self-conse- 
quence adhere to us more firmly than any other feel- 
ings; and to be beaten out of the last strong hold of 
Pride and imagined impostance is not pleasant; nor 
Will the friend meet with much gratitude who opens 
our eyes, when the result is only, that we shill see 
our own faults and deficiencies, and the merits and 
advantages of our neighbours, in a more prominent 
Point of view. 





_ We hurry through life, fearful, as it would seem, of look- 
ing back, lest we should be turned, like Lot’s wife, into pil- 
lars of salt. And, alas! if we did look back, very often we 
should see nothing but the blackened and smouldering ruins 
ofour vices, the smoking Sodom and Gomorrah of the heart. 

The Progress of knowledge is slow, like the march of the 
suo, We Cannot see him moving, but after a time we may 
Petceive that he has moved onward. 

Too much is seldom enough. Pumping after your bucket 
"uns over, prevents its keeping full. 








Beauty is perfection unmodified by a predominating ex- 
Pression, 


tt Persons seem to keep their hearts in their eyes; 
*ucome into both together, and so you go out of them. 
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THREE SPELLS. 


‘Tarex spirits came at his natal hour, 

On him to bestow their spells of power. 

A suony brightness was in the air, 

And a clear light laugh was echoing there : 
Twas the Spirit of Gladness who first drew nigh— 
Bright was the glance of her beaming eye, 

And her joyous voice through the clear air rang 
Like music, as thus her spell she sang : 


“T come, o’er that heart of thine to throw 

“ A charm to shield thee from care and wo; 

“ The ills of life over thee shall pass 

“ As the vapour fits that is breathed upon glass; 
“ And the world to thy joyous gaze shall wear 

“ An aspect for ever bright and fair; 

“For my spell shall cast its gladdening hue 
“O’er every object that meets thy view: 

“ All life’s romance shall belong to thee, 

“ And nought of its dark reality : 

“The phantom of sorrow shall quickly fly 

“ From the cheerful glance of thy sunny eye; 

“ For thy presence shall be as the coming of spring, 
“ New life to the withered heart to bring : 

“ The smile of thy lip shall have power to chase 
“The gloom of grief from the mournet’s face; 

“* And the heart shall forget its misery, 

“ While watching thy spirit’s buoyancy. - 

« Be the spell which 1 give thee never broken— 
“Thou art mine for ever—my charm is spoken!” 


Scarcely was that bright spirit mute, 

When a voice, like the breath of a mellow flute, 
On the hushed air rose, so full and clear, 

Like silver sounds from another sphere; 

Twas the witching Spirit of Melody, 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





Suysgr.—Every lover of true poetry must remember the 
splendid conclusion of Bertram’s narrative, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Rokeby. 

“ And now my race of terror run, 
Mine be the eve of tropic sun! 

No pale gradations quench his ray, 
No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disk, like battle target red, 

He rushes to his burning bed, 

Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 
Then sinks to rest—and all is night.” 

Beautiful as this is, it would appear that the phenomenon 
on which it is founded has no existence. The following in- 
teresting remarks are extracted from the late Bishop He- 
ber’s Travels. It occurs in the diary of his voyage: 

“ September 18.—This evening we had a most beautiful 
sunset—the most remarkable recollected by any of the 
officers or passengers, and | think the most magnificent 
spectacle I ever saw. Besides the usual beautiful tints of 
crimson, flame-colour, &c. which the clouds displayed, and 
which were strongly contrasted with the deep blue of the 
sea, and the lighter, but equally beautiful blue of the sky, 
there were in the immediate neighbourhood of the sinking 
sun, and for some time after his disk bad disappeared, large 
tracks of a pale translucent green, such as I had never seen 
before except in a prism, and surpassing every effect of 
paint, or glass, or gem. Every body on board was touched 
and awed by the glory of the scene, and many observed, 
that such a spectacle alone was worth the whole voyage 
from England. One circumstance in the scene struck me 





Her every feature was harmony ; 

And music was e’en in the echo sweet 

Of the lightest tread of her fairy feet. 
She sang—and the air grew still as death, 
As loth to lose her faintest breath : 


“Oh! favoured one! unto thee I bring 

“ A spell which shall never know withering. 
“ The spirit of gladness hath shed its grace 
‘ O'er every feature of thy bright face; 

« But I come to give to thy voice’s tone 

“ & charm which belongs unto me alone ; 


as different from all which I bad been led to expect in a 
tropical sunset. [ mean, that its progress from light to dark- 
ness was much more gradual than most travellers and 
philosophers have stated. The dip of the sun did not seem 
more rapid, nor did the duration of the tints on the borizen 
appear materially less, than on similar occasions in Eng. 
land. Neither did I notice any striking difference in the 
continuance of the twilight. [ pointed out the fact to Major 
Sackville, who answered that he had long been convinced 





“ Be its magic thine—my voice shall be heard 
“ To thy slightest tone, in thy lightest word: 
“ Music shall ring in thy laughter’s tone 





a 
© With a clear glad sound, unfelt by none; 
“And e’en in thy step’s approach shall dwell 
<The might and the magic that reign in my spel}. 
“To thy silvery voice shall belong the art 
“To raise an echo in every heart.” 
She ceased—and a chillness was in the air 
When her magical voice ceased to murmur there. 
But lastly came the Spirit of Art, 
To bind her spell round that youthful heart. 
She came with an aspect coldly fair, 
You could trace no feeling working there: 
And thus she whispered: 
“ Be mine the spell 
“To make thy feelings invisible; 
“To mask thy heart from the world’s keen gaze, 
“ And check each look that the soul betrays. 
“No eye the thoughts of thy heart shall trace, 
“They shall cast no shadow upon thy face, 
« But around thee shall dwell a mystery 
“ To bafile the gazer's scrutiny ; 
“Yet the heart, which for ever a mask shall wear, 
“ Shall seem to have nothing hidden there, 
“ Aud nature appear to speak in each glance 
“Of thy frank and fearless countenance ; 
«Thine open brow and mien shall express 
« All youth’s untutored artlessness ; 
“ And the frankness which reigns in thy voice’s tone, 
“ O'er thy looks, and speech, and smile, shall be thrown. 
“None e’er shall gaze on thy face, and deem, 
“Thy words and looks aught but what they seem; 
“ For the changes which flit o’er thy cheek and brow 
“ Shall seein every thought of the heart to avow, 
« But they shall but deceive—for no eye shall trace 
“Thy thoughts by the gladness or gloom of thy face; 
“ Yet the mask shall be hid—for it is the pride 
“Of art, to appear to have nought to hide. 
« Be thy thoughts and feelings inscrutable, 
“ And my power be thine—I have breathed my spell !” 





It is well for us that we are born babes in intellect. Could 
we understand and reflect upon one half of what most mo- 


that the supposed rapidity of sunset and sunrise in India 
had been exaggerated—that he had always found a good 

hour between dawn and sunrise, and little less between sun- 
set and total darkness. As, indeed, we are at present within 
three degrees of the line, we must, a fortiori, have witnessed 

the precipitancy of the sun, if it really existed any where, 

in a still greater degree than it can be witnessed in any 

part of Hindostan.” 

How To PREPARE FOR A FLOGGiNG.—George S—, late 

a lieutenant in the United States army, was one of the most 

eccentric fellows in the world. When a boy, having in- 

curred the displeasure of his father, the latter called bim 

to an account, and after examining es to the why and 

wherefore of his misconduct, resolved on applying the rod, 

now more fashionably called “hickory.” But, that the pu- 

nishment might have the more salutary effect, instead of in- 

flicting it immediately, he gave the culprit time to reflect 

and chew the bitter cud of repentance, made ten times 

more bitter by the auticipation of what was to follow. 

“ George,” said he, ‘‘ you may go for the present, but pre- 

pare yourself early to-morrow, for the most severe fogzing 

you ever had.” George retired, and the next morning, 

bright and early, appeared before his father to undergo the 

execution of his sentence. ‘‘ Take off your coat, George," 

was the sterncommand. Off went the coat, and the father, 

standing with the well-prepared hickory in his hand, ob- 
served that his son’s back, from one extremity to the other, 
appeared unusually protuberant. ‘ What have yau got on 
your back1” said he. “My jacket,” replied the boy. 

“ Well, what have you got under it?” demanded the father. 
“A leather apron four double,” answered the lad. “A 
leather apron, bave you, indeed! and what’s that for?” 
“Why, pa,” said the youngster with a grave countenance, 
“you told me to prepare for a flogging, and I got as well 
prepared as Icould.” The angry father new turned away 
to hide a laugh, and the boy escaped a flogging by being 
so well prepared for it. 

OsSTINACY AND PERSEVERANcE.—Obstinacy and perse- 
verance, though often coufounded, are two very different 


thers at that time say and do to us, we should draw con-||things; @ man may be very obstinate, and yet not perse- 


clusions in favour of our own importance, which would 


vere. Obstinacy is resistance to truth; perseverance is a 


render us insupportable for years. Happy the boy whose continuance in truth or error. 


mother is tired of talking nonsense to him before he is old 


Poetry is to philosophy what the abbott 




















A great mag commonly disappoints those who visit him. 





enough to know the sense of it! 


mainder of the week. 
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VILLAGE SKETCHES. 


AN OLD BACHELOR. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


Tuenk is no effect of the subtle operation of the) 
association of ideas more universal and more curious, 
than the manner in which the most trivial circum- 
stances recall particular persons to our memory. 
Sometimes these glances of recollection are purely 
pleasurable. Thus I have a double liking for May- 
day, as being the birth-day of a dear friend, whose 
fair idea bursts upon me with the first sunbeam of 
that glad morning; and I can never hear certain airs 
of Mozart and Handel without seeming to catch an 
echo of that sweetest voice in which [ first learnt to 
love them. Pretty often, however, the point of asso- 
ciation is less elegant, and occasionally it is tolerably 
ludicrous. We happened to-day to have for dinner a 
couple of wild ducks, the first of the season; and as 
the master of the house, who is so little of an epicure | 
that I am sure he would never while he lived, out of | 
its feathers, know a wild duck from a tame—whilst 
he, with a little affectation of science, was squeezing | 
the lemon and mixing Cayenne pepper with the gravy, 
two of us exclaimed ina breath, ** Poor Mr. Sidney!” 
“ Ay,’ rejoined the squeezer of lemons, “ poor Sid- 
ney! I think he would have allowed that these ducks 
were done even to half a turn.” And then he told 
the story more elaborately to a young visiter, to whom 
Mr. Sidney was unknown; how, after eating the best 
parts of a couple of wild ducks, which all the com- 
pany pronounced to be the finest and the best dressed 
wild ducks ever brought to table, that judicious critic 
in the gastronomic art limited the too sweeping praise, 
by gravely asserting, that the birds were certainly ex- 
cellent, and that the cookery would have been ex- 
cellent also, had they not been roasted half a turn too 
much. Mr. Sidney has been dead these fifteen years; 
but no wild ducks have ever appeared on our homely 
board without recalling that observation. It is his 
memorable saying; his one good thing. 

Mr. Sidney was, as might be conjectured, an epi- 
cure; he was also an old bachelor, a clergyman, and 
senior fellow of College, a post which he hadq 
long filled, being, although only a second son, so well 
provided for that he could afford to reject living after 
living in expectation of one favourite rectory, to which 
he had taken anearly fancy from the pleasantness of | 
the situation and the imputed salubrity of the air. Of| 
the latter quality, indeed, he used to give an instance, 
which, however satisfactory as confirming his prepos- 
session, could hardly have been quite agreeable, as 
preventing him from gratifying it; namely, the ex- 
traordinary and provoking longevity of the incum- 
bent, who, at upwards of ninety, gave no signof decay, 
and bade fair to emulate the age of old Parr. 

Whilst waiting for the expected living, Mr. Sidney, 
who disliked a college residence, built himselfa very! 
pretty house in our neighbourhood, which he called 
his home; and where he lived, as much as a love of| 
Bath, and Brighton, and London, and lords, would let 
him. He counted many noble families amongst his 
near connexions, and passed a good deal of his time} 
at their country seats—a life for which he was by cha- 
racter and habit peculiarly fitted. 

In person he was a tall, stout, gentlemanly man, 
“about fifty, or by’r lady, inclining to threescore,” 
with fine features, a composed gravity of countenance 
and demeanour, a bald head most accurately pow- 
dered, and a very graceful bow—quite the pattern of 
an elderly man of fashion. His conversation was in 
excellent keeping with the calm imperturbability of 
his countenance, and the sedate gravity of his man- 
ner—smooth, dull, common-place, exceedingly safe, 
and somewhat imposing. He spoke so little, that peo- 











thought, and the tone of decision with which he would 
advance some second-hand opinion, was well calcu- 
lated to confirm the mistake. Gravity was certainly 
his chief characteristic, and yet it was not a clerical 
gravity either. He had none of the generic marks 
of bis profession. Although perfectly decorous in life, 
and word, and thought, no stranger ever took Mr. Sid- 
ney for aclergyman. He never did any duty any 
where, that ever { heard of, except the agreeable duty 
of saying grace before dinner; and even that was; 
often performed by some lay host, in pure forgetful- 
ness of his guest’s ordination. Indeed, but for the di- 
rection of his letters, and an eye to —— Rectory, I 
am persuaded that the circumstance might have slip- 
ped out of his own recollection. 

His quality of old bachelor was more perceptible. 
There lurked under all his polish, well covered but 


the precise habits, the primness and priggishness of 
that disconsolate condition. His man, Andrews, for 
instance, valet, groom, and body-servant abroad ; hut- 
ler, cook, caterer, and major-domo at home; tall, 
portly, powdered and black-coated as his master, and 
like him in all things but the knowing pig-tail which 


a ludicrous dignity to his appearance. Andrews, who, | 
constant as the dial pointed nine, carried up his cho- 
colate and shaving-water, and regular as ‘‘ the chimes’ 
at midnight,” prepared his white-wine whey; who! 
never forgot his gouty shoe in travelling—once fortwo 
days he had a slight touch of that gentlemanly disor- 
der—and never gave him the newspaper unaired ; to/ 
whom could this jewel of a valet, this matchless piece 
of clock-work belong, but an old bachelor? And his 
little dog Viper, unparagoned of terriers, black, sleek, | 
sharp, and shrewish ; who would beg and sneeze, and 
fetch and carry like a Christian; eat olives, and sweet- 
meats, and mustard; drink coffee, and wine, and li- 
queurs—who but an old bachelor could have taught 
Viper his multifarious accomplishments ? 

Little Viper was a most useful person in his way ; 
for although Mr. Sidney was a very creditable ac- 
quaintance to meet on the king’s highway—your dull | 
man, if he rides well, should never think of dismount- 
ing—or even on the level ground of a carpet, in the 
crowd of a large party ; yet when he happened to drop 
in to take a family dinner—a pretty frequent habit of 
his when in the country—then Viper’s talents were 
inestimable in relieving the ennui occasioned by that 
grave piece of gentility, his master, ‘not only dull 
in himself, but the cause of dulness in others.” Any 
thing to pass away the heavy hours, till whist or pi- 
quet relieved the female world from his intolerable 
silence. 

In other respects these visits were sufficiently per- 
plexing. Every housewife can tell what a formidable 
guest is an epicure who comes to take pot-luck—how 
sure it is to be bad luck, especially when the unfor- 
tunate hostess lives five miles from a market town. 
Mr. Sidney always came unseasonably, on washing- 
day, or Saturday, or the day before a great party. 
So sure as we had a scrap dinner, so sure came he. 
My dear mother, who with true benevolence and hos- 
pitality cared much for her guest’s comfort and no- 
thing for her own pride, used to grieve over his dis- 
comfiture, and try all that could be done by potted 
meats and omelettes, and little things tossed up ona 
sudden to amend the bill of fare. But cookery is an 
obstinate art, and will have its time—however you 
may force the component parts, there is no forcing a 
dinner. Mr. Sidney had the evil habit of arriving 
just as the last bell rang ; and in spite of all the hurry- 
scurry in the kitchen department, the new niceties 
and the old homely dishes were sure to disagree. 
There was a total want of keeping. The kickshaws 
were half raw, the solids were mere rags; the vegeta- 


not concealed, the quiet selfishness, the little whims, || 


stuck out horizontally above his shirt-collar, giving" 














ple really fell into the mistake of imagining that he 


bles were cold, the soup was scalding; no shallots to 





the rump-steaks; no mushrooms with the broiled 
chicken; no fish, no oysters, no ice, no pineapple. 
Poor Mr. Sidney! He must have had a great regard 
for us to put up with our bad dinners. 

Perhaps the chance of a rubber had something to 
do with his visits to our house. If there be such a 
thing as a ruling passion, the love of whist was his. 
Cards were not merely the amusement, but the busi- 
ness of his life. I do not mean as a money-making 
speculation; for although he belonged to a fashion- 
able club in London, and to every card-meeting of 
decent gentility within reach of his country-home, he 
never went beyond a regular moderate stake, and 
could not be induced to bet, even by the rashest de- 
fyer of calculation, or the most provoking underva- 
luer of his play. It always seemed to me that he re- 
garded whist as far too important and scientific a pur- 
suit to be degraded into an affair of gambling. It had 
in his eyes all the dignity of a study ; an acquirement 
equally gentlemanly and clerical. It was undoubted- 
ly his test of ability. He had the value of a man of 
family and a man of the world for rank, and wealth, 
and station, and dignities of all sorts. No human be- 
ing entertained a higher respect for a king, a prinee, 
a prime minister, a duke, a bishop, or a lord. But 
these were conventional feelings. His genuine and 
unfeigned veneration was reserved for him who played 
a good rubber, a praise he did not easily give. He was 
a capital player himself, and held all his country com- 
petitors, except one, in supreme and undisguised con- 
tempt, which they endured to admiration. 1 wonder 
they did not send him to Coventry. He was the most 
disagreeable partner in the world, and nearly as un- 
pleasant an adversary ; for he not only enforced the 
Pythagorean law of science, which makes one hate 
whist so, but used to distribute quite impartially to 
every one at table, little disagreeable observations on 
every card they played. It was not scolding, or grum- 
bling, or fretting ; one has a sympathy with those ex- 
pressions of feeling, and at the worst can scold again ; 
it was a smooth polite commentary on the errors of 
the party, delivered in the calm tone of undoubted 
superiority, with which a critic will sometimes take 
a small poet, or a batch of poets, to task in a review. 
How the people could bear it!—but the world is a 
good-natured world, and does not like a man the less 
for treating it scornfully. 

So passed six evenings out of the seven with Mr. 
Sidney, for it was pretty well known that, on the rare 
occurrence of his spending a day at home without 
company, his fac-totum Andrews used to have the 
honour of being beaten by his master in a snug game 
at double dumby; but what he did with himself on 
Sunday occasioned me some speculation. Never in 
my life did I see him take up a book, although he 
sometimes talked of Shakspeare and Milton, and John- 
son and Burke, in a manner which proved that he had 
heard of such things; and as to the newspaper, which 
he did read, that was generally conned over long be- 
fore night; besides, he never exhibited spectacles, and 
Ihave a notion that he could not read newspaper 
type at night without them. How he could possibly 
get through the after-coffee hours on a Sunday, puz- 
zled me long. Chance solved the problem. He came 
to call on us after church, and agreed to dine and 
sleep at our house. The moment tea was over, with- 
out the slightest apology or attempt at conversation, 
he drew his chair to the fire, set his feet on the fen- 
der, and fell fast asleep in the most comfortable and 
orderly manner possible. It was evidently a weekly 
habit. Every sense and limb seemed composed to it. 
Viper looked up in his face, curled himself round on 
the hearth rug, and went to sleep too; and Andrews, 
just as the clock struck twelve, came in to wake him, 
that he might go to bed. It was clearly an invariable 
custom; a settled thing. 

His house, and. grounds were kept in the neatest 
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manner possible. There was something even dis-|] 


agreeable in the excessive nicety, the Dutch precise- 
ness of the shining gravel walks, the smooth shaven 
turf of the lawn, and the fine-sifted mould of the 
shrubberies. A few dead leaves or scattered flowers, 
even a weed or two, any thing to take away from the 
artificial toy-like look of the place, would have been 
an improvement. Mr. Sidney, however, did not think 
so. He actually caused his gardener to remove those 
littering plants called roses and gum cistuses. Other 
flowers fared little better. No sooner were they in 
bloom, than he pulled them up, for fear they should 
drop. In-doors, matters were still worse. The rooms 
and furniture were very handsome, abounding in the 
luxurious Turkey carpets, the sofas, easy chairs, and 
ottomans, which his habits required ; and yet I never 
in my life saw any house which looked less comfort- 
able. Every thing was so constantly in its place, so 
provokingly in order, so full of naked nicety, so tho- 
roughly old-bachelorish. No work! no books! no 
music! no flowers! But for those two things of life, 
Viper and a sparkling fire, one might have thought 
the place uninhabited. Once a year, indeed, it gave 
signs of animation, in the shape of a Christmas party. 
That was Mr. Sidney's shining time. Nothing could 
exceed the smiling hospitality of the host, or the la- 
vish profusion of the entertainment. It breathed the 
very spirit of a welcome splendidly liberal ; and little 
Viper frisked and bounded, and Andrews’ tail vibra- 
ted—I was going to say wagged—with cordiality and 
pleasure. Andrews, on these occasions, laid aside his 
* customary black,” in favour of a blue coat and a 
white silk court waistcoat, with a light running pat- 
tern of embroidery and silver spangles, assumed to 
do honour to his master and the company. How much 
he enjoyed the applause which the wines and the 
cookery elicited from the gentlemen; and how anx- 
iously he would direct the ladies’ attention to a MS. 
collection of riddles, the compilation of some de- 
ceased countess, laid on the drawing-room table for 
their amusement between dinner and tea! Once, I 
remember, he carried his attention so far as to pro- 


duce a gone-by toy, called a bandalore, for the recre- | 


ation of myself and another little girl, admitted by 
virtue of the Christmas holidays to this annual fes- 
tival. Poor Andrews! I am convinced that he con- 
sidered the entertainment of the visiters quite as much 
his affair as his master’s; and certainly they both suc- 
ceeded. Never did parties pass more pleasantly. On 
those evenings Mr. Sidney even forgot to find fault 
at whist. 

At last, toward the end of a severe winter, during 
which he had suffered much from repeated colds, the 
rectory of: became vacant, and our worthy neigh- 
bour hastened to take possession. ‘The day before 
his journey, he called on us in the highest spirits, an- 
ticipating a renewal of health and youth in this fa- 
vourite spot, and approaching nearer than J had ever 
heard him to a jest on the subject of looking out for 





before the summer arrived, our poor friend was dead. 
He had waited for this living thirty years; he did not 
enjoy it thirty days. 

rE 


Writing Down a Fack.—“ I once,” says a late traveller 
in Italy, ‘asked a Nespolitan fisherman to sit for me to 
paint him. He did got in the least understand the nature 
of my proposition, but, after some difficulties on his side, 
and ma¢y assu ances on mine that I would not hurt him, 
he consehted, and followed me. When I had finished, his 
astonishment at beholding his portrait was amusing; and, 
descending with me to the street, I heard him exclaim to 
his comrades, “that Signore has written down my face.” 
So high is their idea of writing, that they can imagine no 
superior or more lofty name for what appears to them a 
similar sort of conjuration.” 
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visit him during the ensuing summer. Alas! long) 
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SEVEN YEARS OF THE KING’S THEATRE. 
EY JOHN EBERS, MANAGER, 


Tars is the title of an amusing work which has recently 
been republished in this country. It is not necessary that 
we should follow Mr. Ebers through his long narrations of 
his arrangements with singers and dancers, his embassies 
to Naples and to Paris, his correspondence with Lord Fife 
and Lord Bruce, his manifold vexations from pretended 
colds and alleged hoarseness ; and, above all, the doleful 
particulars of his falling receipts and his rising rent. His 
philosophy triumphed over all these troubles. See how 
calmly he takes unavoidable evils : 

“Could the situation of manager—he says—be devested 
of the cares and difficulties inherent in it, it would not be 
devoid of pleasure, in mingling with characters strongly 
marked, and often highly interesting But, as it is impos- 
sible to reconcile inconsistencies, he who embarks on the 
sea of management must be content to enjoy such rare mo- 
ments of calm and sunshine as mingle with the storms to 
which he is exposed. For myself, I have rarely failed, even 
when most surrounded with difficulties, to make the most 
of the pleasant places into which my path bas occasionally 
j!ed, and have found in management, as in the universal bu- 
siness of life, that the best guardian against calamity is a 
disposition to be happy when in my power, and quietly to 
acquiesce when misfortune is inevitable.” 

The troubles of a manager are partly exemplified in the 
account of a rehearsal. 

“This word summons up, to all practically acquainted 
with its meaning, a scene beyond description. If the per- 
formances of a theatre are intended to represent the truth 
of human nature, a rehearsal is the living reality—the scene 
where the veil is rent in twain, and all the turmoil laid open 
to the view, which can be produced by the undisguised 
operations of vanity, self-love, and jealousy. The fabled 
crowds who petitioned heaven to allot their parts in life 
otherwise than fate had cast them, are but a type of the in- 
mates of a theatre behind the scenes, when contending for 
prominent characters in an opera. Perhaps with the very 
first performers there is not much of this, as their right to 
the principal parts cannot be disputed. But dire is the 
struggle among all below. A part rather better than ano- 
ther is an apple of contention which, to manager, director, 
and conductor, proves a most bitter fruit. As every per- 
son likes to have that character which may best serve, not 
the general effect of the piece or the interests of the thea- 
tre, but his or her own object in making the greatest dis- 
play possible; and, as non-concession is the permanent 
rule of the place, the opera is placed in the pleasing 
predicament of being able neither to get one way nor 
the other. The prima donna, whose part is settled, at- 
tends the rehearsal, and the seconda, being displeased 
with her own station in the piece, will not go on; and 
the first lady, indignant at being detained to no pur- 
pose, goes away, and the business is detained for the day. 
If the manager is positive, the lady falls ill. Biagioli, being 
refused a part she wanted in ‘ Elisa e Claudio,’ took to her 
bed for two days, in consequence—as she said—of being 
so afilicted by my decision. The refusal to proceed is the 
; more effectual engine, because it puts all the rest of the 
company out of humour at their time being occupied need- 








body talks at once; and probably three different languages 
at least being simultaneously employed by different speak- 
ers, the result may be conceivable, but not expressible. 
The signori protest, the signore exclaim; the chorusses are 
wonderfully in concert in their lamentations ; the director 
commands, intreats, stamps, and swears, with equal suc- 
cess; and in the midst of the Babel, the gentlemen of the 
orchestra, who wish all the singers at the devil, endeavour 
to get over the business of the day by playing on without 
the vocal music. The leader of the orchestra, finding all 
ineffectual, puts on his hat, and walks away, followed by 
violins, basses, trombones, and kettle-drums, en masse, and 
the scene at length concludes as it may, the manager, com- 
poser, and director, being left to calculate together on the 
progress of business.” 

Mr. Ebers appears to be a tasteful judge of personal 
beauty, as well us of singing and acting. Of Ronsi de 
Begnis he seems to be a fervent admirer. 











“Who,” he exclaims, “does not know her as the model | 


of beauty? Perhaps no performer was ever more enthusi- 
astically admired. Her beauty came on the spectator at 
once, electric and astonishing. You did not study ber, or 
trace out feature by feature, till you grew warmed into ad- 
miration; one look fixed. Her personal perfection took 
the more sure hold, because it was not of the ordinary 
stamp. Her features, but not her complexion, were Italian. 
The characteristic of the latter was a fairness so perfect as 
to be almost dazzling, the more so, because so palpably 
set off by the glossy blackness of her hair. Her face was 
beautiful and full of intelligence, and made almost eloquent 
by the incessant brilliance of eyes, large, black, and ex- 
pressive, and in which the playful and the passionate by 
turas predominated; either expression seemed so natural 
to them, that it seemed for the time incapable of being dis- 
placed by another as suitable and as enchanting. Her 
mouth was so delightfully formed that she took care never 
to disfigure it, and whatever she sang, she never forgot this 
care. Her figure, if a little more slender, would have been 
perfect; perhaps it was not less pleasing because it inclined 
to exceed the proportions to which a statuary would have 
confined its swell. The form, when at rest, did not seem 
a lively one, but when in action it appeared perfectly buoy- 
ant, so full of spirit, so redundant with life. The exquisite 
outline of her swelling throat, penciled, when she sang, with 
the blue tinge ofits full veins, admitted no parallel; it was 
rich and full—ineffectual terms to convey an idea of its 
beauty. But to be thought of justly, she must be seen.” 

To the wife of Rossini he assigns great professional me- 
rit, but not without a deficiency in an important respect. 

“‘ This lady had for many years been one of the most ce- 
lebrated performers on the continent. By birth she was a 
Spaniard, and had almost become an Italian by adop- 
tion. She was herself a composer, and well versed in her 
science. Early in life she had acquired considerable repu- 
tation; a voice of a most charming quality and compass 
had united with superior personal endowments to give 
eclat to her performances. She was a wonderful favourite 
with the king of Naples. Her name was a party word, and 
the royalists. showed their attachment to the monarch by 
applauding the singer. A gentleman from the country went 
to the theatre with a friend, a Neapolitan. On coming 
away, the Englishman asked his friend whether he liked 
Madame Colbran. ‘Like her! I ama royalist,’ was the 
reply. When the revolutionists succeeded, they vented all 
their spleen against Colbran. Her appearance was the 
signal of uproar. A vehement member of the party la- 
boured a whole evening in showing his disapprobation, ex- 
claiming at every pause which the violence of his exertions 
compelled him to make, ‘It is our turn now—now we can 
hiss!" 

The constitutionalists were suppressed, and Colbran re- 
gained her station. 

“Her figure was stately and commanding, fit for the re. 
presentation of queens and heroines. In such characters 
her powers chiefly appeared, but in the pathetic she was 
deficient.. Much of her power she retained on her visit 
here; but it was said by those who had before been fami- 
liar with her singing, that lapse of years—for she was now 
forty—had perceptibly influenced the tone and scale of her 
voice. There was something in the tone of her voice, of 
more powerful effect than I remember to have heard in 
any other, and her taste was perfect. It was when ena- 
| moured of Madame Colbran that Rossini composed many 
tof his best operas, the first soprano part of each being 
written for her.” 

Beside doing justice to the excellence of Camporese as 
an actress and a singer, he extols the goodness of her 
heart, and relates this anecdote of her: 

“An intimate acquaintance waited on her one morning 
to make a request. In the hospital for the insane at Milan, 
a man was confined, literally fanatico per musica; he had 
lost his senses on the failure of an opera, in which the la 
bour of the composer was greater than the excellence of 
his music. This unfortanate man had, by some accident, 
heard of Camporese, whose fame filled the city, and imme- 
diately conceived a very strong wish to hear her sing. Fora 
while his representations passed unnoticed ; he grew ungo- 
vernable, and was obliged to be fastened to his bed. In 
this state, Camporese’s friend bad beheld him. She was 
dressing for an evening party, when this representation 
was made to her. She paused a moment on hearing it; 
then throwing a cloak over her shoulders, said, ‘Come 
then.’ ‘AWhither?*) ‘To the hospital.’ \"'Butwhy? there 
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is no occasion to go now—to-morrow, or the next day.’ 
‘To-morrow—no, indeed, if I can do this poor man good, 
let me go instantly.’ And they went. Being shown into 
a room, separated from that of the maniac only by a thin 
wall, Camporese began to sing one of Haydn’s melodies. 
The attendants in the next room observed their patient 
suddenly become less violent, then composed; at last he 
burst into tears. The singer now entered, sat down, and 
sang again. When she had concluded, the poor composer 
took from under the bed a torn sheet of paper, scored with 
an air of his own composition, and handed it to her. There 
were no words, and there was nothing in the music; but 
Camporese running i over, sang it to some words of Me- 
tastasio, with such sweetness that the music seemed excel- 
lent. ‘Sing it me once more,’ said the maniac. She did 
80, and departed amidst his prayers and the tears of the 
spectators.” 

Pasta, whose fame is now so high, was in no great esti- 
mation during the earlier part of her career. 

“Her progress affords a prominent instance of the ef- 
fects of study and sedulous cultivation. On her first ap. 
pearance at the King’s theatre, in 1817, little was thought 
of her talents, and, if not condemned, she was neglected, 
and suffered to depart at the end of the season without 
having experienced encouragement. On most performers 
this negative failure would have operated to extinguish the 
latent flame of genius and capability. Pasta withdrew, 
and, retiring to Italy, devoted herself unremittingly to the 
study of her science, and the improvement of her voice. 
Her genius is undoubtedly real, for she must have felt it; 
nothing but the full consciousness of what she might be- 
come could have strengthened her to the endurance of the 
cold disregard with which her commencement had been 
encountered. Whilst in Italy, an English nobleman who 
saw her there said, that her exertions were unremitting : 
‘Other singers,’ he said, ‘find themselves endowed with a 
voice, and leave every thing else to chance; this woman 
leaves nothing to chance, and her success is, therefore, 
certain.’ 

“ After a lapse of four years thus employed, she made 
her appearance in France, and the Parisians at once 
felt and acknowledged her worth; though it was, perhaps, 
hardly to have been expected that her severe and inartif- 
cial representation would have found favour in the eyes of 
a people so devoted to an arbitrary style of acting and ex- 
pression.” 

A star of the last season—Mademoiselle Sontag—seems 
to have fascinated Mr. Ebers; but it is absurd to confound 
admération with worship. When Dr. Robertson said that 
he was almost ready to worship Dr. Johnson, Boswell pro- 
Perly animadverted on the impropriety of the declaration. 

“Wherever Sontag went, the estimation of her beauty 
and her talent was the same. The sentiment excited to- 
ward her in the earlier part of her career was that of asto- 
nishment, which was succeeded by unbounded admiration. 
A crowd of worshippers attended her footsteps, and many 
were the romantic tales in circulation about her. One of 
these denoted her as the destined bride of aGerman Prince; 
another bestowed her on an ambassador at the French 
court.” 

A report of more interest was retailed to me; its purport 
is as follows: 

“(A few years ago, an attachment subsisted between the 
beautiful Henriette and a young student of good family and | 
excellent character. His application, learning, and abili-! 
ties, had gained him the highest estimation at Jen but 
his mistress valued him more because he had maintained 
an unsullied reputation, keeping free from the excesses in 
which other youths of the university too frequently in- 
dulged. In an evil hour, under the excitement Proceeding | 
from having obtained some academic honour, the student} 
was induced to indulge beyond his wont in the festivals of, 
the table; and, as one temptation, yielded to, levels the 
path for another, he was led to play: unaccustomed to 
games, he rose from the table a loser of five hundred flo- 
rins. The report quickly spread; but his mistress receiv- 
ed the information from a better source—the lover him- 
self wrote to her, with the confession of his error. ‘I still 
love you,’ was the reply ; ‘but you are no longer the same, 
and we must not meet again. Farewell,’ 

“An Italian gentleman at Paris, the firmest item of whose 
creed was that none but Italians could sing well, refused 








to admit that Sontag—whom he had never heard—could 





at all equal the singers of Italy. With great difficulty he l 


was induced to hear her. After listening five minutes, he 
rose to depart. ‘But do stay,’ said his friend ; ‘you will 
be convinced presently.’ ‘1 know it,’ said the Italian, ‘and 
therefore I go.’”” 

When we are viewing the galaxy of vocaliam, Signor 
Velluti ought not to be neglected: 

“* At Milan he was the idol of the people; he was receiv- 
ed con furore, and his fame spread on every side. A Mi- 
lanese gentleman, who had a rich uncle dangerously ill, 
was met in the street by a friend, who asked, ‘ Where are 
you going 1' ‘To the Scala, to be sure.’ ‘How! Your uncle 
is at the point of death.’ ‘ Yes, but Velluti sings to-night.’ 

*« At Vienna he was still more flattered; he was crown- 
ed, medalised, and recorded in immortal verse. His next 
remove was to Venice, where, I believe, he sang with Cata- 
lani. He sang, at Verona, the cantata, Il vero Omaggio, with 
wonderful success. Every body applauded except an old 
Austrian officer, who thought nothing good out of Germa- 
ny. ‘But is not this good?’ they said to him. ‘Yes, it is 
good—but [ know a man at Vienna who would sing it as 
loud again!’ After going the tour of the principal Italian 
and German theatres, Velluti arrived at Paris, where the mu- 
sical taste was not prepared for him. Rossini being at that 
time engaged at Paris as a director of the opera, Velluti 
did not enter into his plans; and, having made no engage- 
ment there, he came over to England without any invita- 
tion, but strongly recommended by Lord Burghersh and 
other persons of distinction.” 


FROM THE KEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
LETTER OF ADVICE. 


a monsieur, un homme aimable 
“Voila pourquoi je ne saarais I'aimer.” 


You tell me you're promised a lover, 
My own Araminta, next week ; 
Why cannot my fancy discover 
‘he hue of his coat and his cheek? 
Alas! if he look like another, 
A vicar, a banker, a beau, 
Be deafto your father and mother, 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘ No!” 


If he wears a top-boot in his wooing, 
If he comes to you riding a cob, 
If he talks of his baking or brewing, 
If he puts up his feet on the hob, 
If he ever drinks port after dinner, 
If his brow or his breeding is low, 
If he calls himself “Thompson,” or “Skinner,” 
My own Araminta, say “No!” 


If he studies the news in the papers, 
While you are preparing the tea, 

Ifhe talks of the damps and the vapours, 
While moonlight lies soft on the sea, 

If he's sleepy while you are capricious, 
If he has not a musical “Oh!” 

If he does not call Werter delicious, 
My own Araminta, say “No!” 


If he ever sets footrin the city, 

Among the stockbrokers and Jews, 
Ifhe has nota heart full of pity, 

If he don’t stand six feet in his shoes, 
Tf his li not redder than roses, 

If his hands are not whiter than snow, 
If he has not the model of noses, 

My own Araminta, say “No!” 


If he speaks of a tax or a duty, 
If he does not look grand on his knees, 
If he's blind to a landscape of beauty, 1 
Hills, valleys, rocks, waters, and trees, 
If he dotes not on desolate towers, i 
If he likes not to hear the blast blow, 
If he knows not the language of flowers, 





He must walk like a god of old story, 


Come down from the home of his rest ; ! 


He must smile like the sun in his glory, 
On the buds he loves ever the best; 
And oh, from its ivory portal, 
Like music, his soft speech must flow! i 
If he speak, smile, or walk like a mortal, 
My own Araminta, say “No!” 


Don’t listen to tales of his bounty, 
Don’t bear what they tell of his birth, 

Don’t look at his seat in the county, 
Don't calculate what he is worth; 

But give him a theme to write verse on, 





THE HUMORIST. 
—S— 
SERENADING. 


IT wave read that serevading, in Spain, is one of the prin- 
cipal means a lover has to gain admittance both to the pre- 
sence and heart of his ‘‘ most adorable.” I have often wish- 
ed to try the same experiment on one of the most beautiful, 
bright, benignant, blessed women under heaven, with 
whom, alas, I have the misfortune to be deeply, distracted- 
ly, and delightedly in love; now be it known this lady’s 
name is Barbara Baker. How I have tried to gain this 
damsel’s affections I blush to acknowledge; but I fear I 
have made no more impression than if I had net spoiled so 
many quires of paper in sonnets, stanzas, impromptus, &c. 
which have, one and all, been addressed to this divine de- 
ceiver; some comparing her to an angel for sweetness of 
temper, and others to Nero for cruelty; but all would not 
do ; she was impenetrable, and I was a fool. 

One day, after having coursed over the first and last 
verses of a poetic epistie I had written and given her— 
which my maiden aunt declared to be quite moving—she 
turned round on her heel, saying, all the poetry I had sent 
her would turn out to be blank verse. Then I plainly saw 
poetry was not the thing, as she was ignorant of the differ- 
ence between blank verse and rhyme. What might vocal 
eloquence do? I studied a speech which would have melted 
any other woman's heart, and hastened to her abode, 
There she sat very innocently, playing with and twisting 
her curls into a thousand different forms; and a man, ye 
gods! a man whispering something in her ear, which seem- 
ed to embarrass her, and leaving upon her cheek a colour 
that would have shamed a rose, and made it look more 
like a lily. 1 bowed twice ere they saw me: another bend, 
and they heard a scrape of my foot on the floor, and I beg- 
ging, hemming, hoping I did not intrude. She twisted her 
chair rather more to the right, I being on the lef? side: and 
he a tall, over-reaching fellow of an officer of the guards, 
at least six feet high, walked round the room on pretence 
of examining some pictures of the barbarous girl’s paint- 
ing, and seeing no chance of any conversation as matters 
now stood, I resolved “‘to screw my courage to the stick- 
ing place,” and began thus— 

“Madam, ! fear I intrude, hem! hem! I beg pardon— 
but I thought you were alone, or I would not haye-—" 

“Well, sir, you see I am not alone.” 

“Madam, I see and feel—madam, you are false. Feel- 
ings that have taken root in the soul, and nourished, es [ 
thought, by your affection, are blasted in the bud, for which 
I have to thank your falsehood.” 

The captain drew near enough to hear this, and giving 
his sword a most murderous-like twist, exclaimed, 

“If you, sir, have any thing to communicate to this lady, 
I should feel happy if you would transfer it to me:” he 
stared me impudently in the face, expecting an answer. 

I showed my contempt by bowing slightly to Barbara, 
and left the room. Wheu I arrived at the street-door, I 
found I had left my hat behind, and gave the servant a shil- 
ling to fetch it—returned home, and on placing it on the 
peg, a curled greasy pink paper dropped, which, on a close 
examination, I found to be one of my last addresses to her 


| 0n satin note paper, which had evidently been used instead 


of candle ornaments. 


Weeks rolled on, and still I dared not venture out. 1 
remained alone in my study, the victim of misery. 
One day I had been dozing in my arm-ch: I dreamt 





by a manly exertion I had displaced the captain in the af- 
fections of Barbara. I awoke, by the servant entering to 


My own Araminta, say “ No!” ; announce dinner. Being rather loquacious, I asked him 


the news. 

“ Nothing stirring, sir: but Betty, the housemaid at Mrs. 
Baker's, he thinks Captain Hornsby is a very deceit- 
ful fellow, and has a wife already.” 

“Leave the room, John. It must be 80; Johnny, thou 
reasonest well.” : 

My dream and hope of happiness to come, all -onspired 
to make me happy beyond all bounds; the hor ~. moved 
heavier than I had ever known them before. I waited in 
anxious expectation for night, when 1 should awake Bar- 
bara from her blissful dreams by the soft tones of my 
grandmother’s guitar and a lover's voice. 











And see if he turns out his toe; 
If he’s only an excellent person, 
My own Araminta, say “No!” 





Night came. I wrapt my instrument beneath my coat 
just as the clock struck eleven, and-hastened thrgugh cold 


and snow to the abode of the blessed Barbara,) 1 trusted 
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wholly to my extempore powers of versification, for I did 
not doubt that love and blissful hope would inspire my soul 
with song. A light glimmered through the curtains of her 
bed-room, and at last was extinguished. I took my station 
beneath the window, and strang my harp to this soft mea- 
sure: 

Hist! hist! awake, love, your lover’s below, 

Chilled by the cold and a great coat of snow; 

Your aunt's sleeping soundly, and will not awake— 

OQ! why wilt thou let me thus shiver and shake? 

Hist! bist! awake, love, the watch draweth near, 

And doubly I tremble with cold and with fear; 

Should I say, love, I'm striking the lyre for you, 

I’ve reason to fear he’d strike me for one too. 

Hist! hist! awake, love, for 1 must depart; 

The snow or your coldness have chilled my beat 

Farewell to thee, love, may bliss o’er thee hover, 

T return to my home, a snow-clad lover. 


T returned to my home, indeed, in a pretty pickle, and 
went to bed, and the next morning had the rheumatism, 
and a note from Captain Hornsby, saying he pitied me; 
but when I wished to disturb the street by my “cater- 
wauling,” I should go a little farther up or down, as there 
would be legs chance of getting a pistol bullet through my 
brain; and as he had the preceding day been married to Miss 
Barbara Baker, he should thank me to cease my foolery ! 

I scorned to answer this letter, and therefore left town 
immediately, for { could not bear to see Barbara blest with 
another; though some were base enough to insinuate it was 
my fear of Captain Hornsby, 
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O&> Tue next number of the Mirror will be embellished 
with a highly-Ginished engraving of St. John’s chape), drawn 
by J. A. Davis, and executed by W. D. Smith. 


MASQUERADES. 

—_ 

w pd, like rusting terdats owt the} By, 

“ And now the grassy cinque have covered o’er, 

“ With beisteroas revel-rout and wild uproer ; 

“A thousand ways in wanton they run— 

“ Heaven shield their short-lived pastimes, I implore!” 

Admirable as the above description is of the eagerness 

with which children quit the loosened bonds of school dis- 
cipline, and fly to the enjoyment of unrestrained play, it 
will apply, with equal point, to the conduct of those chil- 
dren of larger growth, who seized the very first moment 
after the expiration of the law prohibiting masquerades, to 
rush with impetuous ardour, and high-wrought curiosity, to 
these long-denied sports. Theatre after theatre has now 
been crowded to excess with ‘the beauty and the chival- 
ry, the gallantry and the fashion, of this huge city; and 
strange, and novel, and, in many respects, delightful, has 
been the metamorphosis which the scenery and the per- 
sonages have undergone, under the magic influence of the 
spirit of romance. To age have been restored its long-lost 
freshness, its black curls and ruddy cheeks, its elastic step 
and bigh-bounding frolics; to him who has long been pent 
up within the narrow precincts of the mercantile ware- 
house, have been given the freedom, and the noble bear- 
ing, and the high port of the knight of the crusades; the 
shopkeeper has turned king; the simpering miss has sigh- 
ed herself into a love-sick nymph; and yon portly Bar- 
dolph, whose nose has lit him the way this many a live-long 
night, from late tavern to still later, has ensconced himself, 
behind the grand insignia of Cardinal Woolsey. And-see, 
who comes bere? A monk!—what, thou a monk !—thou, 
who these fifteen years hast regularly rung out the sonorous 
nasal twang in a right orthodox protestant desk—is it 
come to this? Mark thy punishment. Here is thy an- 
cient mistress, whose treble voice so oft lifted up thy aspi- 
rations on its ethereal flight to heaven—here is she, turned 
Jewess! And what though she be Rebecca? Wilt thou not 
treat her as Ivanhoe did, heartlessly and faithlessly ? I fear 
it. Turn ye, and make way for these galliard Spanish 
knights and ladyes fair—see how gayly they dance the joy- 
ous bolero—they who, much as they have admired in 
thought the sunny skies and fair landscapes of the land of| 
Pelayo, have shuddered with horror at the bare recital of 
her horrible inquisition, her gloomy dungeons, and impe- 
netrable castles. Yet now they are dons and senoras. 
Strange fantasies! A Turk, too!—an infidel; one who as- 
sisted at the barbarous murder of the aged patriarch, who 
imbrued his hands in the blood of the fair captives of Missi- 





longhi, and who still curls his mustachios with proud dis- 
dain as he hears the empty threats of the haughty and de- 
feated Russ. Come, we shall have no appetite for the fes- 
tival. Away! away! 

“To turn to something of more serious method:” The 
excitement and curiosity natural to these novel entertain- 
ments will soon wear away; and we hope that, as good 
sense and prudence take once more the place awhile al- 
lotted to the dominion of idle, though pleasurable fancies, 
all good citizens, and their fair companions, will agree in 
the policy of once more prohibiting these expensive, and, 
when too general, dangerous amusements. 


Broadway and Fourth Avenue.—It was our intention to 
offer no farther observations on this subject, presuming 
enough had already been said to enlist the public on our 
side, and satisfy them of the correctness of our views. 
Wiser heads, and those especially who are entrusted with 
the management of our municipal concerns, we had hoped 
would be the cheerful and zealous advocates of a project 
fraught with deeply interesting consequences to the city. 
We have frankly avowed, that in the issue of it we had no- 
thing at stake, beyond what is in common with oar fellow- 
citizens at large. But we deem it of too much importance 
in its various relations to this community, to be allowed to 
pass off without a few additional remarks, more particular- 
ly since having understood it had met with some marked 
opposition. 

It has been suggested to us by a gentleman of respecta- 
bility and influence, whose views not only coincide with, 
but are far more comprehensive than our own, that inas- 
ouch as the accomplishment of this desirable plan would 
probably lead to a concentration of wealth, and splendour, 
and beauty, greatly exceeding our anticipations; and, 
considering that Broadway is not less the admiration of| 
strangers than it is justly the pride of the citizens; that, 
after a junction between it and the avenue shall have been 
effected—which can now so easily be done, and at so small 
an expense—the name, which is at once so appropriate 
and significant, should designate the whole line from the 
Battery to Harlaem river, and that it should be known and 
distinguished by no other appellation than that of Broap- 
war. In this we heartily concur; nor are we without the 
conviction that the great body of the citizens would give it 
their cordial assent. The honour, the reputation, and the 
future grandeur of the city, not less than the convenience 
and the thousand nameless advantages it would beget, all 
unite in recommending this subject to the deliberate and 
sober contemplation of our whole population. We feel 
persuaded that a little inquiry and reflection would be suf- 
Gcient to insure their unqualified approbation of the propo- 
sition. Io truth, it strikes us as being one of those self- 
evident things which require no argument to illustrate their 
utility. Whatever may be thought of it, we are free to ex- 
press our settled belief, that should the scheme miscarry, 
it will hereafter be a source of deep regret and disappoint- 
ment, and cannot fail to remain a standing reproach to the 
common council, and an indelible stigma upon every mem- 
ber who should be instrumental in its rejection. Indeed, 
it would become the solemn duty of the people to search 
into the matter: and if so important an improvement should 
be found ¢o have been defeated through interested or selfish 
motives, it ought to receive, as it most assuredly would, the 
severest animadversion. No man who had been base 
enough to sacrifice the fairest interests of an extensive and 
growing metropolis, to promote his personal aggrandize- 
ment, or to gratify his cupidity, ought ever to be permitted 
again to enter the hall of the legislative council. Such a 
transaction would deserve to be published at the corners of| 
the streets, and proclaimed from the house tops. 

As respects the link which should connect Broadway 
with the Fourth Avenue, two reasons, among many others, 
present themselves, which we think entitled to some weight. 
It will be seen that a portion of the distance would com- 
prise the old Bowery-road, which would produce no inter- 
ference with any one: and in order that the owners of lots 
on the unmeaning and shapeless appendage to Broadway 
may sustain no loss in their property, part of the street 
might remain open, and be built upon by those who should 
wish for a residence there: and if the value of the pro- 
perty bestowed upon the corporation as a bonus for this 
scandalous deformity, is more than adequate to the fair be- 
nefits that ought to result from it, then we hesitate not to 
say, that the corporation are bound in good faith to make 

















reagonable restitution to its former owners. This is plain 








logic, and cannot fail to be understood by every man of 
plaih sense. We now take leave of the subject, trusting 
that our public guardians will be admonished by the num- 
berless evils entailed upon us by means of former errors, 
und show their wisdom in the adoption of a more enlight- 
ened policy. 

College of Pharmacy.—The public will be gratified to 
learn that the apothecaries of this city have united them- 
selves into an association under the above title, for the lau- 
dable purpose of improving the sale of drugs, and elevating 
the character of those engaged therein. We believe that 
the medical society has the honour of originating the mea- 
gure, and in a manner so anexceptionable, that it has 
met with the hearty concurrence of every respectable drug- 
gist in town. They have, accordingly, adopted a constitu- 
tion, and established rules by which all persons ignorant of 
the nature and properties of drugs and medicines shall, 
hereafter, be excluded from following the business, to the 
great risk and detriment of society at large. This subject 
recommends itself to the attentive consideration and sup- 
port of the citizens. 


The Marriage of garo.—Unusual efforts have been 
made at the Park theatre, of late, to attract full and fashion- 
able audiences, and they have not been unsuccessful. The 
enterprise and spirit of the manager have been duly appre- 
ciated, and, notwithstanding the diverting excitement 
which has so extensively prevailed in relation to the masque- 
rades, the claims of song and comedy have not been over- 
looked. Mr. Horn. Mrs. Austin, Madame Feron, and 
Miss George, have been appearing in the same pieces, and, 
aided by the usually successful attempts to please of the 
stock-actors, lent a charm to the performances of this 
house which is seldom, if ever, surpassed elsewhere. The 
“Marriage of Figaro” went off with uncommon eclat on 
Wednesday evening of last week, and confirmed its hold 
upon the approbation of the public. As an opera, it is 
without a rival in the English language, being equally fitted 
to all tastes, whether of box, pit, or gallery; and the mas- 
ter song of Placide, with its eternal “hip, hip, hip” re- 
curring at the close, is sure to unite all in one unanimous 
and spontaneous burst of deafening applause. Mr. Hil- 
son is, beyond doubt, the only Figaro in the country. A 
generous and honourable competition has been kept up 
with spirit between the two queens of song, and the town 
is still undecided as to which of these charming rivals 
it shall award the meed of superiority. If inclined at one 
moment to give its vote in favour of Feron, as she throws 
out, with astonishing power andefiect, the full and disciplined 
tones of her melodious voice, the sweet and tender pathos 
of Austin arrests them, and they feel half desirous of making 
up for their too great rashness a moment before, by yield- 
ing heart and hand to the last. Miss George certainly is 
asweet vocalist, and has greatly improved since we saw 
her last; but we must regret to see her placed in the parts 
usually filled with such inimitable effect by our old favour- 
ite Mrs. Hilson. 


Washington City Chronicle —We owe the editor of this 
excellent paper an apology for the insertion of his article 
on Players in a former impression of the Mirror, without 
the usual credit. It was entirely accidental. The Chroni- 
cle is one of the few American weekly papers which we 
have perused with uniform pleasure, and we take this oc- 
casion to recommend it to the notice and patronage of the 
New-York public. 


“ Look out upon the stars, my love." —Pinkney’s beauti- 
ful little production commencing with this line, the reader 
will be gratified to perceive, has been set to music by Mr. 
Zeuner, one of the most skilful composers in the country. 
It will be found, arranged for either one or two voices, on 
the last page of the present impression. 





Sailors and Saints —Since our last, we have examined 
the pages of this new novel, and, notwithstanding the praise 
bestowed upon it by the English critics, find it a coarse, 
vulgar, and profane work. We hope no modest female 
will peruse it. 

Clinton Square.—The proprietors of land in the upper 
part of the city, have projected a plan for opening a new 
square, comprising three hundred and twenty-four lots of 
ground, between Sixth and Ninth streets, and Avenues A 
and C, to be called “ Clinton Square.” 


Castle _Garden.—This establishment bas been leased by 
the corporation to Mr. Henry March. 
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A SERENADE, FOR ONE OR TWO VOICES. 
COMPOSED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR BY H. ZEUNER.—THE WORDS BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 


FIRST VOICE. 





Look out 
SEC. VOICE. 


up- on 


more des - ti- nies. 


A sis-ter to 


Night's 


the night, a 


the stars, my love, And shame them with thine eyes 


beau - ty 


sister to 





Sleep not !—thine image wakes for aye, 
Withio my watching breast: 


Who robs all hearts of rest. 





3 Sleep not!—from her, soft sleep should fly, t Nay, Iady, from thy slambers break, 
2 q And make this darkness gay 


lights 


See 


on the lights a~- bove, There 


bove, There 


Of blend - ing shades and light; Then, la - dy, 











} With looks, whose brightness well might make 
Of darker nights a day. 








THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 


Ou! rest, sweet bird of heaven, awhile— 
Oh! rest awhile thy golden wings, 
Here, where the fairest flowerets smile, 
Here, where the brightest verdure springs. 
Around thee flash the sunny beams ; 
‘The fragrant zephyr fans thy breast: 
Oh, ’tis a place of fairy dreams— 
A place of peace and rest. 


Then pause awhile; from every vale 
The voice of nature bids thee stay : 
The bright stream murmurs to the tale, 
And calls thee from the skies away; 

The violet droops ber glittering head, 
And holds her cup of morning dew ;* 

And evening learns its tears to shed— 
Like sympathy—for you. 

Hosh, hush, ye gales! nor dare to play 
Too rudely. with her wings of gold! 

No breath of earth, no blush of day, 


May o'er heaven's birds their sweets unfold. 





# The bird of paradise is said to live upon dew, 


Too bright for earth, oh! how thou’rt driven 


To drink the floweret’s faint perfumes ! 
And a light wayward beam from heaven 
Seems dancing on thy plumes. 


Whence comest thou? Say, hast thou seen 
That region of unfading flowers, 
And all the smiling spots of green 
That deck elysium's sunny bowers? 
Whence comest thou? Yet stay thy flight, 
And linger o'er the expectant floods, 
And quit the realms of cloudless light, 
For earth's fair plains and woods. 


Yet when the angry storms arise,t 
No longer thou wilt linger here, 
But soar to other stormless skies, 
Or seek some spirit's starry sphere ; 
There floating on, like hope’s fond dreams, 
No gale shall kiss thy stirless breast, 
But purer skies and brighter beams 
Shall be thy place of rest! 











t When the bird of paradise is surprised 
ly soars to a higher region, beyond the reach of the terupest 
a serene sky, 
sue thelr journey in security. 





by abeavy gale, it asians: 
es 
ey fival at ease on their light fowing feathers, 


SIGHS AND TEARS. 


*Mid the silence of that hour 
He hath made too dear to me— 
With the breeze that seeks his bower, 
Sigh of love, I mingle thee. 
Should thy fluttering betray thee— 
Should he ask thee what thou art— 
Say, a sigh! but ah, I pray thee, 
Tell him not from whose poor heart! 


a 

a 

; O'er the silver brooklet bending, 

z Which I saw him first beside, 
With its stream my tears are blending. 

j By his feet perchance to glide. 

z Gentle water! should he stay thee, 

And demand what swells thee so; 

Tell him, tears; but ah! I pray thee, 

| Say not from whose eyes they flow, 

3 


a PT 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO A CHILD. 


Forp dreamer, in life’s bud !—what dancing hues 
Of pictured joy delight those cloudless eyes! 
Clear as the spring, when soft and crystal dews 7 
Drop, like young tears, from the still evening skies. 
Sunshine and summer have no light like thine, 
Thou early traveller in this weary vale—_ 
Oh, once such transports and delights were mine, 
Ere hope’s day faded into twilight pale. 


Yet, it is happiness to gaze on thee, 
- To be asharer in thy young delight, 
To witness thy capricious revelry, 
While all around thee is so new and bright: 
It brings a gladness to the wearied heart, 
Though the clouds gather o'er my pathway now: 
Thou hast the power, young charmer, to impart 
A light to being, from that sinless brow. 
For, bending o’er thee, in my mind I trace 
That early joy, whose memory lingers still, 
Pure as the beauty of that lovely face, 
Sweet as a sunbeam on the breezy hill: 
Then my soul wanders, and my thoughts go back 
To drink the bliss of that refreshing spring, 
As the birds wander on their airy track, 
Dancing like flowers upon the zephyr’s wing. 
There are no shadows in thy morning sky, 
Young roamer in the desert !—still for thee 
The light of hope is glimmering on high, 
Like the mora’s pinion o’er a summer sea. 
Thine early visions ne’er have found a cloud, — 
Thy thoughts unsullied by mischance or guile, 
And golden fancies, a perpetual crowd, 
Light thy. young spirit with a magic smile. 
Ob that thy gladness might for aye endure, 
And the light linger on thy sunny brow; 
That thy young heart might ever rest as pure, 
And throb as joyously as it doth now! 
I would thy spirit might remain as free 
As the fresh winds that fan thy waving hair; 
That, as life waned, thine innocence and glee 
Might shed a lustre o’er the shadows there. 


The wish is vanity ; for to thine eye 
Grief’s dimness and its tears are doomed to come ; 
And o’er the beauty of thy laughing sky 
The cloud will gather, with its fol of gloom; 
The hues which bless thee will, like morning dew, 
Sink in the silence of the night of death; 
Thou wilt gaze back, scarce knowing how they flew, 
Then sink to slumber, like the zephyr’s breath. Evzrarp. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, NEW-YORK. 
WITH A VIEW FROM THE PARK. 


‘Tus large and roagnificent temple which has recently 
been materially altered and enlarged in the interior, is situ- 
ated on the east side of Varick-street, in the fifth ward of| 
the city of New-York, and in front of that spacious and or- 
namental plot of ground known by the name of Hudson- 
square, which is bounded by Varick, Laight, Hudson, and 
Beach streets, and contains about one hundred and seventy- 
six thousand square feet, and was granted by the corpora- 
tion of Trinity church, New-York, to the proprietors of the 
lots on the streets facing on the square, and their heirs for 
ever. The building was erected under the direction of the 
rector, church-wardens, and vestrymen of Trinity church, 
and at the expense of that corporation, and is a chapel of| 
said church. Including its recent improvements, the cost 
has been upwards of two hundred thousand dollars. The 
corner-stone of this building was laid on the eighth day of 
September, in the year 1803, by the bishop of the diocese, 
the Right Reverend Benjamin Moore, D. D., and conse- 
crated to the service of Almighty God on the sixth day of 








January, in the year 1807, by the same venerable and re- 
vered prelate. It is of the Corinthian order, built of stone, 
having four columns,” three feet four inches each in dia- 
meter, embracing sixty-four feet eight inches of the front; 
the columns rise from a basement of four feet eleven inches 
in height, supporting an enriched entablature, crowned by 
an appropriate balustrade, extending along the sides of the 
building one hundred and thirty-two feet nine inches by 
seventy-two feet eight inches, including the body and por- 
tico that projects from the front. The vertical angle of the 
pediment is about one hundred and thirty-five degrees, 
forming a line—only interrupted by the base of the stee- 
ple—from the east to the west end of the apex of the roof. 
The ascent from the street to the portico is by a flight of| 
eight steps in front and at the ends, to a platform twenty- 
one feet nine inches wide. There are three entrances; the 
centre door opens into a large octagon vestibule, with fold- 
ing doors to the body of the church; above which springs 
the lofty spire, forming an elevation equally striking and 
beautiful; from the ground it is two hundred and fourteen 
feet six inches in height, composed of the Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite orders, with appropriate vases on the en- 
tablature over each column. The steeple is neatly finished 
with a copper ball, whose diameters are thirty by thirty- 
three inches, iron ornaments, and vane richly gilt. The pro- 
portions are considered correct, and the appearance is per- 
fectly light and elegant. At the east end of the church there 
has recently been erected a building corresponding, two 
stories in height, sufficiently large for the purposes of a 
vestry-room, and accommodations for the instruction of the 
Sunday scholars attached to the church. In the cellar be- 
neath is constructed a farnace, lined with fire-brick ; being 
simply erected within an air-chamber, through which the 
external air passes, and becomes heated by the furnace; it 
then passes through flues to the church, which, together 
with two large stoves at the west end, amply warm it. The 
ground floor of the church has two double and two single 
ranges of pews, separated by a centre aisle, two side aisles, 
and a cross aisle at each end, paved with marble, and ex- 
tending the whole depth of the church, terminating by a 
platform passing around the chancel, which is of a serpen- 
tine form, and elevated three steps; behind and above 
which are the reading-desk and pulpit. The desk is of the 
Corinthian order, having a frieze and cornice, supported 
by four fluted pilasters, with sunken panels intervening, 
and is entered by a door at the north side. The pulpit rests 
upon a base, uniting with the end of the church; the front 
and angles are circular; the frieze and cornice are sup- 
ported by six fluted columns, surmounted by acroters. Tue 
door-way, at the back of the pulpit, is a carved and richly 
ornamented screen. At each side of the pulpit is a three- 
quarter column and pilaster, with a full entablature, form- 
ing two recesses, and a centre circular-headed space, in 
which is a niche, intended for some appropriate emblem. 
By a projection of the wall, an arch is formed over the 
whole. On this surface, on each side, are two lofty fluted 
pilasters with their entablatures, the termination of the lofty 
ceiling resting on the one, and on the other an architrave, 
in form of an arch, with its members enriched, the key- 
stone of which forms an ornamental shield, supported at 
the sides by two cherubs, and having on the centre surface 
I. H. 8.: the whole is crowned by a mitre. . On each side 
of the church—constituting the principal feature—are 
ranges of five fluted columns, and corresponding pilaster- 
at cach end against the walls, with their full entablatures, 
upon which rests the beautifully arched and highly orna- 
mented ceiling, supported at the same time by brackets or 
trusses, with architrave, frieze, and cornice, against the 
side walls, and between the windows, which are seven in 
number on each side, having green venetian blinds on the 


* These columns are considered by persons of taste as excellent in 


workmanship and materials; their intercolumpiation is according to 








the order, and may be said to be equal to any in the United States. 


| They are plain, not fluted. 


south. The front pews in the galleries are mostly square, 
with slips behind and against the walls. A number of seats 
are elevated for the accommodation of the Sunday scholars, 
on each side of the spacious organ occupying the centre of 
the west end gallery, which is allowed to be a superior in- 
strument. The entrance to the galleries is by two flights 
of stairs from the side-doors of the portico. ‘The capitals 
and carvings altogether of the exterior, as well as interior, 
are of exquisite workmanship, and the whole maintains that 
simple elegance which is agreeable to the eye, and con- 
sistent with true taste. It is considered to be inferior to no 
building in the United States, either in elegance of work. 
manship or durability of materials. At the east end there 
are stone steps and iron gates leading to York-street, and 
an ornamental iron railing in front encloses the portico. 
On each side of the church is a space of fifty-three feet, ad- 
joining to which on the north is the rector’s—Bishop Ho- 
bart's—residence; and on the south side is a handsome 
range of buildings, which adds much to the appearance of 
the whole. The builders were Thomas C. Taylor, Isaac 
M’Comb, Henry Hedley, and Daniel Dominick. H. 
_—_—— 


THE CASKET. 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE HISTORY OF A HEART. 


Sorta Witmor was beautiful, beyond all comparison beau- 
tiful. I might describe to you her full and finely rounded 
figure, her swanlike neck, ber dazzling complexion, her 
dark blue eyes, her high clear forehead, her exquisitely 
curved lips; but the combined skill of the poet, the painter, 
and the sculptor, would fail to give you an idea of her all- 
perfect loveliness. When I first beheld her, she was a 
ball, standing in the entrance of a recess, which the magic 
hand of taste had transformed into a magnificent temple; 
and worthy did she seem to be the priestess of such a shrine. 
Her age might have been about twenty-five—the period 
when a beautiful woman is, perhaps, most beautiful; when 
the varying charms and graceful playfulness of the gitl 
have given place to the expanded loveliness and gentle dig- 
nity of womanhood. Her robe of green Genoa velvet was 
fastened at the waist by a zone of emeralds, displaying the 
exquisite proportions of her Juno-like figure; her sleeves 
were drawn up to the shoulder by emerald claps; chains 
formed of the same precious stones flashed on her polished 
neck and snow-like arms ; and a tiara of mingled emeralds 
and pearls sparkled amid her clustering ringlets. A veil of 
the richest lace, which revealed while it seemed to conceal 
the perfect contour of her head und neck, completed this 
singular and magnificent attire. She appeared to be in 
earnest conversation with a gentleman who stood beside 
her, and I watched the varying expressions of her counte- 
nance, and listened to her sweet and melancholy tones 
with intense interest. They were speaking of Switzerland. 
“That country will ever be dear to me,’’ said she, ina 
thrilling tone; “ the happiest hours of my life ave been 
passed there.” The gentleman’s reply I did not hear, but, as 
by an involuntary motion her hand struck the caurds of a 
harp which was near her, she said, “ No, the heart can en- 
joy happiness but once, and my hour is past; an accidental 
touch may produce music from an instrument that is at- 
tuned to harmony, but if broken and unstrung, the skill of 
an angel could not awaken itto melody.” At that moment 
a tall, fine looking man, in naval uniform, approached, and, 
witb the easy, assured air of one certain of a favourable re- 
ception, whispered some request. She started at :he sound 
of bis voice, and an expression almost of aversion dwelt 
for an instant upon her fine features; but, resuming that 
perfect self-command which she could so well exert, she 
turned to him with one of her sweetest smiles, and pre- 








sented him her hand. I followed them; and in a few mi 
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nutes she was seated at the piano, playing one of the fa- 
vourite patriotic airs of the day, with all the apparent glee 
and gayety of childhood. I had now leisure to contemplate 
the celebrated Commodore Mordaunt, who was scarcely 
less distinguished among the fashionable circles as the be- 


trothed of Julia Wilmot, than as the glorious conqueror of| 


an enemy’s fleet. He was a finely-formed man, with a coun- 
tenance indicative of the frankness and vivacity of a sailor, 
but wearing, at the same time, that expression which al- 
ways characterizes those whose pleasures are merely sen- 
sual. 1 was enough of a physiognomist to believe that there 
must be a fearful difference in their characters, and I almost 
shuddered as I contrasted his unattractive countenance with 
the delicate and intellectual beauty of hers. 

After having sung several airs, her hand was claimed for 
the dance, and she glided through its mazes with the same 
exquisite grace and dignity that distinguished all her ordi- 
pary movements ; but I heard her sigh heavily as she swept 
past me. When the dance was finished, she turned toward 
the recess: “ This is my fairy palace,” said she, smiling; 
then, with the air of one who knew her slightest gesture 
could win applause, she waved her hand to her followers, 
and, dropping the silken curtain which was suspended over 
the entrance, disappeared. 

In a few minutes we heard the sound of a harp, and in 
the most brilliant manner she executed some of Mozart’s 
best music; then, suddenly changing the strain, she com- 
menced a wild and beautiful prelude. At length her voice 
was again heard, not in the rich and commanding tones 
which had before burst upon our ears, but low and plain- 
tive, like the mournful music which the summer breeze 
draws from the Zolian harp, swelling gradually upon the 
ear with deep and melancholy pathos, until even the gay 
and thoughtless who stood around, turned aside to conceal 
their tears. The air was that of a simple French song which 
1 had often heard, but the words were, I presume, her own. 
They were as follows: 


Lam not what I have been; pain 
Has stolen the roses from my cheek; 
Aod never can I know again 
The bealth thelr hues were wont to speak. 


Tam not what I ha: 
Has left its footprints on my brow— 
What mutters it? bright smiles are there, 

To hide the gloom that lies below. 


aun not what I have been; time 
His work of wasting tuo has done: 
My lite is in its earliest prime, 
But, ab! my heart's giad youth is gone. 


Tam not what I have been; fate 
On me bas laid her 1 
And now in patience 
Her last, ber kindlic 








been; care 











Suddenly the song ceased—the listeners eagerly hastened 
to intreat a repetition of such exquisite melody, but, upon 
raising the curtain, the recess was found vacant; and, after 
some foolish jests about her sudden disappearance, they re- 
turned tothe dance. But far other feclings possessed me. 
In Switzerland my happiest days too had been past, and 


the air which I had just heard was associated with some of 


my sweetest recollections. J entered the recess, and, throw- 
ing myself on a couch, was soon wrapt in all the mournful 
luxury of remembrance, when a sound of suppressed sobs 
aroused me. It seemed to proceed from behind one of the 
curtains; I started up, and raising it, discovered a narrow 
and dimly-lighted passage, at the entrance of which, lean- 
ing against the pillar which supported the curtain, stood 
Julia Wilmot, bathed in tears, and almost convulsed with 
sobs. To hasten toward her and proffer assistance was my 
first impulse, but she haughtily turned from me, and com- 
manded me to leave her; then, as if recollecting the singu- 
larity of her appearance in such a place, and under such 
circumstances, she said: “ Stranger, you have witnessed 
what | thought no human eye would ever again behold; you 
have seen Julia Wilmot weep; but, as you value a woman's 
peace, I conjure you to forget it, or at least never to reveal 
it. Go, return to the recess; you will find me in the ball- 
room, but remember, we are yet strangers.” She turned 
quickly away, and her foot striking a Jow step which was 
in the passage, she would have fallen but for my assistance ; 


I conducted her to the extremity of the passage, and we 


parted, 


On returning, my attention was caught by a glittering 


object upon the floor. I found it to be the small but highly 
finished miniature of a youth in Swiss costume, and, to my 
great astonishment, recognized the features of one whom I 


had known intimately when in Paris. In an instant the 
truth flashed upon my mind. Long after I had lost sight 
of him, Ilearned from a mutual friend some of the particu- 


lars of his romantic story, and I was now convinced, that 
in Julia Wilmot I beheld “la belle Americaine,” who had so 
fatally influenced his fate. Filled with the thought of the 
almost heart-broken wretchedness which I had seen de- 
picted in her beautiful face, I re-entered the ball-room. I 
found her in the centre of a Jaughing group, to whom she 
was relating some ludicrous anecdote, and I was almost in- 
clined to doubt the evidence of my own senses, when I 
looked upon the bright and gleeful countenance which she 
now wore. But by the sudden change in her manner, I 
thought I could perceive that she had just discovered the 
loss of the picture; I therefore hastened to procure an in- 
troduction to her, and taking the earliest opportunity of| 
presenting it, 1 observed to her, ‘‘ Miss Wilmot will need 
no evidence to convince her that her secret is safe with me, 
when I tell her that the original of this picture was one 
whom I was proud to rank among the number of my 
friends.” A deep blush overspread her features ; she bent 
on me a keen and searching look, and was about to reply, 
when Commodore Mordaunt approached with a summons 
from her mother, and I saw her no more that evening. But 
our acquaintance did not terminate here. The mutual 
knowledge which we possessed of many places and persons 
on the continent, served to create a more than common in- 
timacy between us; and it was from her own lips that I 
heard the leading facts of the following story: 

During the winter of 18—, Julia Wilmot was the reigning 
belle of Paris. Possessed of a heart filled with all the pure 
and glowing enthusiasm of youth, and a character no less 
distinguished for artlessness than energy, united to surpass- 
ing beauty and commanding intellect, she was perhaps one 
of the most fascinating creatures that had ever appeared in 
the circles of French society. Her beauty and talents were 
the theme of every tongue, and women of the highest birth 
land fashion vied with each other in imitating the dress and 
manners of “ la belle Americaine.” The heart of a girl of| 
nineteen is seldom proof against such seductions; and her 
anxious father eagerly seized the earliest opportunity of 
withdrawing her from the scene of temptation. He had seen, 
with a parent’s pride, the admiration which his darling ex- 
cited; but he trembled for its effects upon her ardent and 
inexperienced mind; and he feared lest the polished and 
graceful manners which she had acquired among the high- 
born nobility of France, might be more than counterba- 
lanced by the luss of those simple habits and independent 
feelings which should ever characterize the daughters of a 
republic. Early in the spring he took up his abode at Ve- 
vey, in Switzerland, with the intention of residing there 
until the period fixed for his return to his native country. 
Julia had drank deeply from the intoxicating cup of adula- 
tion; she had lost much of the charming simplicity of her 
character; but her taste was yet unsophisticated, and she 
gazed with wonder and delight on the sublime scenery by 
which she was surrounded. Her books, her music, or her 
pencil, were for some time an unfailing source of amuse- 
ment; and it was not until after the lapse of several weeks 
that she began to feel the want of society. That want was 
soon fully supplied. During her residence in Paris, Henri 
de Neuville had been one of her most assiduous admirers ; 
and to her great surprise, she discovered that the old noble- 
man, who was almost their only acquaintance in Vevey, was 
the near connexion of Henri, and that the youth generally 
passed the summer months at his chateau. Henri de Neu- 
ville was the sole remaining branch of one of the oldest fa- 
milies in France, and the heir to immense wealth; but as it 
was well known that he had been betrothed from child- 
hood to the daughter of a house equally ancient and opu- 
lent with his own, his attentions to the young American 
had excited no alarm, either in the mind of Mr. Wilmot or 
of the Duc de But the vigilant prudence of age was 
for once deceived by the levity of youth. Henri had long 
looked with disgust upon a connexion which he knew his 
affections could never sanction; and his acquaintance with 
the beautiful republican served only to strengthen his aver- 








Julia Wilmot almost irresistible when he beheld her amid 
the gay and giddy circles of fashion, he was still less able 
to look upon her with indifference when they met in the 
romantic wilds of Switzerland. He now saw her amid the 
quiet endearments of domestic life, charming as much by 
her gentleness and sweetness as she was wont to do by her 
brilliancy and wit. The tones of her finely modulated voice 
seemed doubly sweet when his ear only listened to the song; 
and the changes of her expressive countenance were watc 
ed with tenfold interest when he knew that he only could 














sion to his involuntary ties. If he had found the charms of 


awake them. Perhaps in any situation the continued atten— 
tions and devoted attachment of Henri might have created 
a reciprocal feeling in the heart of Julia; and, secluded as 
she now was from all other society, it is not surprising that 
she soon learned to love him with all the ardour of which 
her enthusiastic nature was capable. Yet their mutaal af- 
fection was felt and understood, rather than expressed. 
They blindly yielded themselves up to the dominion of the 
new and delightful feeling which had taken possession of 
them, without daring to look into the consequences of their 
rashness. Thus months passed on, the lovers continued to 
enjoy their present happiness, regardless of the future, 
when suddenly Mr. Wilmot was awakened from his unsus- 
pecting security by a letter from the Duc de ——, reproach- 
ing him in the most violent manner for his presumption in 
aspiring to a connexion with the most ancient family in 
France, and accusing him of promoting a clandestine inti- 
macy between Henri and his daughter. The indignant 
old man hastened to demand an explanation from Henri; 
but what was his surprise, when he learned that Henri had 
written to his father, renouncing the intended marriage, 
which had been so long fixed upon, and intreating the 
duke’s consent to his union with “ la belle Americaine.”” 
The anger of Mr. Wilmot exceeded all bounds when he 
first learned the extent of the unlooked-for evil. The sturdy 
republican would have assisted at his daughter’s obsequies 
almost as willingly as he would have given her hand to one. 
of noble birth—to one who would have considered himself 
entitled to look with contempt on the humble family of the 
distinguished American. He was a very proud man, proud 
of his country, proud of his daughter, proud of the talents 
which had raised him to eminence; and all the bitterness 
of his nature was aroused by the unmerited insult offered 
him by the duke. He forbade his daughter to see Henri, 
and called down a father’s curse upon her head if ever she 
allowed the dictates of duty to be silenced by the voice of 
love. To describe the misery of the lovers would be a vain 
attempt. The pride of Julia had been severely wounded by 
the duke’s insolent letter; and she had given her father a 
solemn promise, that no power on earth should ever induce 
her to enter the family of the haughty noble; and in the 
first moments of mortification she bad refused her lover the 
interview which he solicited. Henri flew to Paris, and im- 
plored the compassion of his cruel parent; but the duke was 
inexorable; he ordered Henri to prepare for his marriage 
in three days; and to insure hix obedience, the enraged fa- 
ther imprudently determined to keep him in close confine- 
ment till the evening of his intended nuptials. The spirit 
of Henri was goaded to desperation by such unmerited 
harshness and insult. The night previous to that which his 
father had fixed for his marriage, he found means to escape, 
and hastened with the speed of lightning to Vevey. Unfor- 
tunately the first person whom he encountered on his ar- 
rival was Mr. Wilmot; and, maddened as he was by the 
cruelty of his own father, he could not endure the bitter re- 
proaches which were heaped upon him by the father of 
Julia, Scarcely conscious of what he did, he struck the old 
man a blow which felled him to the earth. Had the wealth 
of worlds been his, he would gladly have given it for the 
power of annihilating that unguarded moment; but his re- 
pentance came too late. Th ry which the blow had 
inflicted upon the person of Mr. Wilmot was very slight; 
but that which his honour had sustained was almost irre- 
parable. Before he recovered from the swoon which had 
been occasioned by his fall, Henri had been forced from 
the spot by his friends; and Mr. Wilmot returned home 
with a soul burning with shame, and with the desire of re- 
venge. Deeply as Julia loved Henri, she was yet far from 
being insensible to the gross insult which her father had re- 
ceived; and when, with all the frenzy of desperation, Henré 

i ventured to write to her, his repeated letters were returned 
unopened ; and at length with the bitter words of reproach. 

) Thus passed one long miserable day ; but at midnight, when 
Julia had retired to her chamber, to weep those tears which 
she dared not shed in the presence of her father, she was 
alarmed by the opening of the low casement; and in an in- 
stant Henri stood before her. His eye glared with the 
wildness of insanity, the flush of fever was on his chcek, 
and his lips poured forth the incoherent ravings of mad- 
ness. Before Julia could summon assistance, he rushed 
toward her, clasped her wildly to his bosom, and while she 
was yet struggling in his embrace, put a pistol to his head, 
and fell lifeless at her feet. The report of the pistol alarmed 











-|| the family ; they hastened to the spot, and found the sense- 








‘Jess form of Julia extended vpon the mangled remains of 
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her unfortunate lover, and stained with the warm blood 
which flowed from his fatal wound. Medical assistance was 
immediately procured. Henri was gone for ever; and the 
wretched Julia recovered from her deathlike swoon only 
to become the frantic tenant of a sick chamber for many a 
weary month. After passing nearly two years in this man- 
ner, without one lucid interval, she recovered ‘her reason 
almost as suddenly as she had been deprived of it; but it 
was almost impossible to ascertain whether her recollection 
had also returned. The name of Henri never passed her 
lips; and when, in compliance with the wishes of her pa- 
rents, she re-entered the world, no one would have imagined 
that, beneath her gay smiles and costly attire, was con- 
cealed a broken heart. But in acquiring this self-command, 
she had lost all the simplicity of her character. The dis- 
simulation which was at first necessary, became habitual; 
and they who sought to discover her real feelings and opi- 
nions, were obliged to own themselves completely baffled. 

Such was the being who, for several years, shone with 
unrivalled brilliancy in the fashionable circles of our own 
country. I am not recounting a mere fiction. Few persons 
can have mingled in the gayeties of New-York, Boston, and 
Washington, ten years since, without having frequently met 
this extraordinary woman. To gratify the ambitious fee)- 
ings which had taken entire possession of her after the de- 
struction of gentler ones, she became the wife of Commo- 
dore Mordaunt. Dazzled by the glory which his courage 
and skill had acquired, she perceived not the defects of his 
character until it was too late. Possessed ofimmense wealth, 
he lavished it with the greatest profusion upon his lovely 
wife; but it was only that he might be gratified by the ad- 
miration which she excited. It was his chief pleasuse to 
follow her steps at a distance, until the charms of her intel- 
lectual conversation, her polished manners, and her ex- 
quisite music, had attracted a crowd of respectful admirers, 
and then to break rudely in with some coarse sea-phrase, 
or harsh rebuke, or vulgar jest, in order to show his power 
and authority over the creature who, to all other eyes, was 
“a bright peculiar star.” Such was the martyrdom which 
she endured for several years, and so perfect was her self- 
command, so imperturbable her apparent tranquillity, that 
many doubted whether she was capable of feeling the in- 
sults which she constantly received. But Julia had long 
since ceased to live for herself. To be the idol of fashion 
was now all her aim, to seem placed upon the summit of 
worldly felicity was her sole object. Even this consolation 
was denied. The commodore became at length wearied of 
one whose tastes were so unlike bis own; and his gross in- 
fidelities finally produced a separation between them. From 
his immense wealth he allowed her a small stipend, far 
from being sufficient to supply those extravagant habits 
which he had himself created; and while the rude sailor was 
rioting in riches and luxary, the beautiful, the accomplished 
Julia Wilmot, the pride of courts, the beloved of nobles, the 
admired of all beholders, was left to drag on a miserable ex- 
istence in loneliness, and almost in poverty. lantHx. 
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Mr. Morris—There is no item of domestic economy more 
important, or less accurately understuod, than that which 
constitutes the subject of this letter; nothing by which the 
comfort and good government of families are more mate- 
rially promoted or destroyed, and yet which has occupied, 
and still engages, less of the attention of all classes of so- 
ciety. Lam myself a bachelor somewhat advanced in years, 
and so firmly wedded to the enjoyment of my state of single 
blessedness—not to mention the extreme difficulty which 
would in all human probability attend any effort on my 
part to become a partaker in the pleasures of matrimony 
and paternity—that it may be considered next to impossi- 
ble that I shall ever have an opportunity to put in practice, 
in my own household, the various precepts which my long 
experience has suggested, and by the observance of which 
a better state of things might be brought to exist in the va- 
tious little kingdoms or republics that constitute this mighty 
city. In consideration of this likelihood, or rather want of 
likelihood, and also for that my sense of what is due to my 
fellow-men, will not permit me to go down into the grave 











without having done what in me lies to promote the wel- 
fare of those among whom I have lived, and to whom | am 
indebted for the greater portion of the pleasures which have 
been allotted to me in my pilgrimage, I have determined, 
ere it be too late, to give to the world the results of my ex- 
perience and my meditations ; and I have selected the Mir- 
tor for the vehicle of my lucubrations, because its circula- 
tion is very extensive, and its readers include a portion of 
those to whom my precepts will be most valuable, and by 
whom they must for the most part be put in practice—I 
mean the ladies. To them, therefore, this letter and those 
which will follow it are dedicated; and as my object in 
writing is to enable them to increase their own and their 
husbands’ domestic happiness, | hope that my instructions 
will be received with such attention as they may deserve, 
and attended with success to those who follow them. 

In the first place, I wish most strongly to impress upon 
the minds of my maternal readers one fact of vital import- 
ance; and that fact is, that it is never too early to begin in- 
structing children in the duties of obedience and good con- 
duct. Tender-hearted mothers have often said to me, when 
I have hinted to them the probable expediency of adopting’ 
some rule or mode of conduct which the exigency of the 
moment has suggested, ‘‘ Ob, Mr. Urban, how can you talk 
of such a thing; why the poor child is but a baby yet, and 
how can it understand, poor little darling ?”” and then a kiss 
or two, by way of epilogue; and this too, when the very 
baby of which we were speaking was a full-growo urchin 
of some eighteen months or two years old, and cunning 
enough to comprehend almost the very nature and course 
of our discussion, let alone our actions. But I say that chil- 
dren are never too young to be taught and managed; they 
have memory, though not strong; and reasoning powers, 
though faint indeed. If a child is in want of any thing, he 
cries for and gets it; when the desire of that object is again 
present to his mind, does he not remember that by crying 
stontly he accomplished the acquisition once before, and 
does he not reason within himeelf, that the same means will 
be attended with the same effects? Some writer or other— 
and | honour him for his penetration—has said that chil- 
dren are shrewd observers; they are, indeed, much more 
close and accurate observers than parents in general have 
any thought of. They watch looks, und speculate upon 
them too. If any body will take the trouble to examine at- 
tentively the eyes of a child when it is spuken to, he will 
find them fixed upon the eyes of the person speaking ; not 
entirely because it is enabled more easily to hear and un- 
derstand what is spoken, although that reason does up- 
doubtedly operate in part; but also that it may gather from 
the expression of the speaker’s countenance, his true intent 
and meaning; for children might almost be supposed to be 
endowed by nature with a large portion of incredulity, 
which induces them to doubt the information that is con- 
veyed to them by the sense of hearing, unless it be accom- 
panied with anair of visible sincerity. Try theexperiment— 
forbid that fine curly-headed boy of yours to tear the book 
which you have so sagaciously given him to amuse his 
leisure hours; he stops and looks up in your face—repeat 
the order with a smile; and if another dilapidated leaf is 
not the immediate consequence, 1 have no knowledge of| 
youthful dispositions, or his is one differing strangely from 
those of his compeers in general. Now this is easily ex- 
plainable; the boy reasons—and very reasonably too—that 
you bestowed that book upon him with the express design 
that he should make such use of it as should seem good 
unto him; he had pot the remotest conception that the pos- 
session of his plaything—of the true nature and value of| 
which he is utterly ignorant of course—was to be attended 
with any restriction, and therefore he proceeded with all | 
diligence to make that use of it which, upon experiment, he| 
found to be at once the easiest and the most entertaining; 
and in so doing it never occurred to him, even distantly, 
that he was not engaged in a very ingenious and laudable 
undertaking. You may easily imagine, then, what a com- 
plete and appalling bouleversement of all his preconceived | 
ideas was involved in your command, and how very diffi- 
cult it must have been for him to comprehend the fact, that 
all his plans and conceptions were based upon erroneous 
priaciples. He looked at you to see what your face said 
on the occasion—for as yet his ears are not so implicitly 
confided in as the eyes, in the conveyance of information; 
they have not been so long in practice—he sees you smile, 
and of course his doubts and astonishment are banished. 
Young as he is, he has a remote idea, although incapable of; 
expressing it, of the art of quizzing, or, in other words, of: 








saying one thing and meaning another. He sees that you 
were practising this art upon him, and very rationally con- 
cludes that his original suppositions were correct, and that 
the more destruction he makes among the leaves, the better 
you are pleased. 

Having established my first principle, I now proceed to 
lay down my first and most important maxim; “ Never 
suffer an injunction given to a child to be disobeyed.” No- 
thing tends with more inevitable certainty to induce habits 
of disobedience in children, than the almost universal re- 
missness of parents in this particular. No matter what the 
command may be, whether it is important or unimportant; 
nay, even although, on subsequent reflection, you should be 
convinced that it was rashly or imprudently given, still let 
it be enforced. We are all the creatures of habit; but ebil- 
dren are particularly so, and in them it is of the utmost ii 
portance that the habit of obedience, unhesitating, impli it 
obedience, should be formed and strengthened. Let me 
not be misunderstood, however. Do not seek to enforce 
this obedience by threats or blows, for these are both un- 
necessary and impolitic. Suppose, for example, that a child 
is sitting on a chair, and fear that it may fall, or some other 
equally cogent reason, or perhaps mere whim, may induce 
you to require him to descend. If he hesitates, if he does 
not instantly comply, do not slap him or speak harshly to 
him, as I have seen too many mothers do; but go to him, 
take him down gently but firmly, and if he is old enough 
to receive impressions through the medium of speech, ob- 
serve to him, “My child, I told you to come down, and 
whatever I tell you to do, you must always do, and that in- 
stantly,” or some other form of words containing the same 
meaning, and equally in unison with your action. Say and 
do thus to him, not passionately, but mildly, yet with firm- 
ness, and in such wise that he shall see you are in earnest, 
and you will have done more to secure his future good con- 
duct, and your own comfort, than you would have accom- 
plished by an hour's scolding, or a cruel flagellation. 8. U. 
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FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue masquerades have lately formed the principal topic 
of conversation among all classes. The theatres, Mount 
Pitt circus, and that of Broadway, have all been laid under 
contribution to supply us with this new species of enter- 
tainment. It is rumoured there is to be one of a splendid 
description in Trumpery Hall, at the particular request of 
many who were unable to gain entrance to the others; and 
{assure the town, that the fashionable people of colour 
hired a magnificent oyster cellar in the upper part of the 
city, and that several footmen and head waiters at hotels 
generously volunteered their services as managers and per- 
formers of the leading characters. A miserable-looking lit- 
tle journeyman cobler, who had stolen his master’s old black 
dress, appeared as Hamlet, which he sustained to the admi- 
ration‘of a strapping Ophelia in a red shaw! and turban. 
They went on pretty well till the bewildered lover told his 
mistress she was a fishmonger, in which business it seemed 
the lady did dabble a little. Not liking the allusion, how- 
ever, she supplied him with so many epithets independent 
of the text, that the love-sick youth, I verily believed, would 
have “shuffled off her mortal coil,” had not Jeremy Diddler 
stepped opportunely between them, and frightened away 
their wrath by begging the loan of ten pence. There was 
a fat King Richard going about bellowing all through the 
evening for a horse; and a little Rolla, who, with his own 
| additions and alterations, addressed all bands with “ My 
| brave associates; partners of my toil,” &c. Count Belino 
| played Fancy’s Sketch on a trumpet, and General Wash- 
|ington, Napoleon Bonaparte, Bolivar, and Julius Cesar, 
[had a game of dominos in one corner, to the wonder and 
delight of all present. ‘ Ah ha,” says Bonaparte, “ you 
General Washington, you put down de six ?”—" Ob, no; 
| Cesar put down de six; I play de five.” “« Oh, Bonaparte,” 
exclaimed Cesar, “I trouble you for de gin.” ‘ Tank you, 
| sir,” said the emperor: he was ever a polite man. 1 can- 
not conjecture how long the merry crowd might have killed 
care, and disturbed the quiet night, had not some imperti- 
nent watchmen broken in upon them, and lodged Hamlet, 
Romeo, King Richard, Juliet, and Ophelia, with a host of 
other worthies, kings, princes, and the like, where they 

had full leisure to mourn the vicissitudes of fortune. 
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FOR THE NEW: 
THE MINSTREL’S LAST SONG- 
Since chil hood’s hour, 
ee of my heaft: 
ga the na al ailing pOmeT 
oe ones more, ere J depart. 
bidet eeith it hastens sow— 
ioe ach itl ae pinions to expand, 
Bor And soar to heaven’s high brow: 


How doth it strive . 
all its earthly bonds away, 

70 a al the fearful pangs that rive 

" Its tenement of clay ! 
Alas! alas! d one 
thy gentle image, my 5¥' . 
ey oy rp in the darksome pass 

nat lies 'twixt death and life? 


Thine accents dear, ; 
wake too much of earthly tenderness; 
Lite has too many charms when thou art near, 
My lonely heart to bless. 


Much hast thou borne _ 
deep suffering, since thy lot 
OF tore with ance; yet meekly hast thou worn 
Thy chain, and murmured not. 


‘The smile that shone . 

On thy sweet lip is faded, and the light 
‘That sparkled in thy star-like eyes is gone— 

‘My love has been thy blight. 

{ would have poured y 
My life-blood forth like water, but to gain 
One hour of joy for thee, my own adored, 

Or spare thy heart one pain. 

Yet my bend fixed F 
Within thy gentle breast grief’s venomed sting, 
And for thy lip affliction’s chalice mixed, 

Drawn from my life’s dark spring. 

Mine eyes are dim, 

‘The dews of death are chill upon my brow, 
The frosts of death are stealing o’er each limb, 

And the grave calls me now. 

Ay, this iz death; 5 
For never yet my heart so faintly stirred, 
‘When on my cheek ! felt thy balmy breath, 

Or thy sweet accents heard. 

When I am laid 
Within the earth, to the dark worm a prey, 
Let not my image from thy memory fade, 

Like April clouds, away. 









anlike song is ended—let me dwell 
in thy kindliest thoughts, my gentle one— 
One kiss—sweet love, farewell. lantHe. 


_—— 
REPOSITORY. 


a 
FOR THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 


DESTINY. 


“For aught that ever I could read, 

“Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth ; 
@ But elther it way different in blood, 

“ Or elee misgraffed in respect of years, 

“Or else it stood upon the choice of friends; 
“Or if there were a sympathy in choice, 
“War, death, or sickness, did lay siege to it, 
“Making it momentary as a sound, 

4 8wift as @ shadow, short as any dream: 
«So quick bright things come to confusion.” 


‘Tue splendid apartments of Mr. Bertine were crowded 
with visiters, They were all light, gayety, and beauty. 
‘The rich damask curtains hung in heavy crimson folds 
around the windows. The shaded lamps shed their softly 
brilliant rays upon the dazzling throng which decorated 





one of the most elegant houses in the city. Music breath-| 


ed to the step of angel forms mingling in the graceful dance, 
and a spirit of happiness seemed as universally diffused as 
if the children of our fair mother Eve were yet gliding 


among the careless bowers of Eden. Of the sweet girls who 
gave witchery to the swift evening, no one was more fas- 
cinating than Marion Bertine. Equally calculated to strike 
the attention of the «matour of beauty, or to awaken the 
d, she charmed all who came 
reason with the sopbist, 

ve amused with her fa- 


interest of the adv’ 
within her sp 
and reply to 





As the object of general adm was, of cours 
usually blockaded by an army of fashionable heroes, 
as ever seek to dwell in the light of fair ladies’ eyes; con- 
tent with a stray glance, or a civil, perhaps an accidental 
smile. Tall gentlemen laid at her shrine their humble of- 
ferings of gallantry and wit; and, set off by all the art of| 
fashion, with large whiskers and elegant attitudes, be- 
sieged her wherever she went: and others, of lesser dimen- 
sions, rustled, glittered, and rattled in her train, with 
chains, seals, white gloves, and glasses, who could dance, 
sing, and bow, lead a lady to her piano with studied grace, 
whispering and smiling at the height of their glory. It 
was not easy to gather from the young lady's deportment 
that she was dissatisfied with her subjects, for her face be- 
spoke @ mind at ease, and a heart free from the touch of| 
deep feeling ; but women are well versed in the art of hiding 
their thoughts, and, like some painted cloud that conceals 
beneath its surface the elements of tempest, many a serene 
countenance is lighted with smiles, while the bosom che- 
rishes anxiety or anguish. A close observer might have 
detected, in the countenance of Marion, an occasional rest- 
lessness, not that of joy, and traced her glances, stolen at 
long intervals, when most unnoticed, to the figureof one who 
apparently participated but slightly in the surrounding ani- 
mation. His seriousness was not without comment. One! 
condemned it as affectation; another ridiculed it as folly. 
One of bis friends, with a view to rally him into better spi- 
rits, addressed him laughingly, 

“Why, what the deuce is the matter with you, Wilson? 
Are you sick,or married, that you stalk about as stately as 
Childe Harold?” 

“ | am neither sick nor married, Harry, but enjoy myself; 
uncommonly well.” 

«Then let me introduce you to some Hebe here, whose | 
smiles shall call out your sense, if souse you have. Yonder 
is one—that tall, beautiful, blue-eyed girl. See how she/ 
casts about her those radianteyes. There is death in every 
beam. She is merry, too, as abird. Can you behold all 
those sweet thoughts of hers escaping so profusely, without 
awish tocatch some? Come, let me introduce you.” 
“thank you, Hal,” said his serious companion; “I am 
not inthe mood. { should rather be a looker on.” 

“But,” rejoined he, ‘direct your eyes to yon other| 
nymph. By all the graces, she is beautiful! Care never) 
came to that brow, nor tears to those eyes, unless pity | 
sometimes moistened them from the fountain of a heart 
pure as the element of heaven.” { 
“ Go, rattle your nonsense into other ears, eloquent Hal,” 
said Wilson, turning away from the unconsciwus belle, || 
“and leave to me the selection of my own divinities.” | 
“ Well, one more, Charles. ‘There is Miss Bertine her- { 
self. If you scowl on her as you do on my other adora.|| 
bles, you may buy yourself a tub and set up for Diogenes 
atonce. Look at her, Charles. Did you ever see such a 
smile, and wasted too, by all that’s lovely, upon » common 
fop? There are lips [never looked upon without dreaming ot 
kisses, and a voice, listen, and let its warm tones melt your 
frozen philosophy into love. She ia beautiful as a dream.” 
“Beautiful, indeed,” murmured Charles; but in a tone; 
so low and tremulous, so different from the careless voice | 
with which fashionable young inen laud the features of a!) 
passing belle, that his companion, surprised, looked up into 
his face. ‘(1 beg your pardon,” stammered Charles; 
“but: a, 

“Why,” interrupted the other, laughing, ‘there is no 
occasion to beg my pardon for calling Miss Bertine beau- 
tiful.” 

“Tmeant——" . 

“Ob, no matter what you meant. Naturo never made 
a more lovely being, and if, as by your look I surmise, you| 
i| have thought of her before, walk up to her; she’s the very 
thing for you—rich, handsome, well-educated, amiable: 
she'll make your fortune, my boy—that is, if you can get} 
her.” 

“T assure you, sir,” said Charles, with even aslight curl 
of scorn upon his lip, ‘1 have not the least intention or 
wish that way.” 

“Glad of it, my friend; for, between you and me, her fa- 
ther is as proud as Lucifer, and just as ambitious. Nothing 
will suit him less than a hundred thousand, with an ambas- 
sador, judge, pr colonel; but never mind, there are plenty 
more as good as she. Yonder's my Charlotte—I would 
not give her for a hundred Miss Bertines: she sees me— 































and off he dashed after 
humour of no very 
0 agreeable nature, 
Seat Poor and proud. Stragglin, with 
e ies w ich ever oppress such a character adn aie 
liminished his poverty, nor lowered his ride ved pot yet 
time, he saw himself surro append at thia 
mountable obstacles, wi 
all his thoughts. The confiictin i 
a ig moti 
gradually undermining his constitution, a ak 
himself to a kind of despondency, ; 
sicken at hope, as productive of i 
: d : t only despair, 
his fear either to live or die. But this vacilletion bets aes 
life and death, this sof hour of pleasure fiicceeasis ce 
long ones of misgiving and anguish, poisoned all his eae 
fort, and gave him a tinge of misanthropy totally { re 
his nature. It was under the influen: Tapreatiean 


ice of such im i 
that he had met and loved Marion Bertine; ered be 
against bis own wish and resolution ; loved her in apite of 


all his endeavours to the contrar: ‘i "i 
weakness in yielding pride to fees hee sans 
‘A . aracter was 
one of impulse rather than of Teason ; and although be had 
determined to avoid all intercourse with ope wwhoes fortay 
bad made so much his superior in wealth, and consequ ae 
ly io the rank of fashion, yet accident, as if stele mis 
chievous spirit delighted to frustrate his plans, would con- 
stantly fling them into each other's Society, and surprise 
them in delightful but dangerous situations. No comma 
nication had passed between them but those nameless and 
irresistible Passages in their familiarity with each other, 
which are felt like instinct infused into the heart by nature. 
A mere consclousness—a dream—a doubt, rather than any 
thing ¢o be recalled and admitted into calculation, was all 
the evidence either had detected of ‘a mutual attachment. 
On this evening Charies had observed her closely as cir- 
cumstances would permit ; and as a dark conviction that be 
was surrounded by men wealthier and happier than him. 
self, induced him to stand aloof from their idle mirth, hig 
pride and impetuous disposition urged him into a con- 
clusion that he held no place in her affection. It caused 
in his manner towards her an indifference, perhaps a rude- 
ness, which the lady felt and retaliated by a display of spi- 
Tits more than usually exuberant. He called up all his 
energy, and with a cheerfulness altogether artificial, paid 
his attentions to a charming girl, who received them 
with complacency ; and thus the evening passed away in 
mutoal error. 
Marion returned to her pillow with a sad conviction that 
Wilson had never thought of her as a wife, and a conse- 
quent resolution to banish him from her mind at every sa- 
crifice ; and Charles reconciled, or deemed that he recon- 
ciled himself to fate, in yielding his sweet false dream of 
one whose affections seemed divided among a multiplicity of 
admirers, and who would look down, nay, who had look- 
ed down upon him with contempt. 

“ Yes,” said he, as he strided on, in the darkness of mid- 
night, to his home, “ yes, { caught her eyes, and they fash- 
ed upon me with scorn, while her smiles were lavished 
upon the butterflies around her, as if each were destined 
to be her husband. Wherefore have I fallen into this dis- 
graceful weakness? What am I, that I should intrude my 
poverty upon her brilliaut sphere? If she were poor and 
wretched, if she needed one to live in obscurity, or die in 
anguish for her, then should she behold me at her feet; but 
now, in possession of all that ornaments and sweetens life, 
with those at her bidding who will lead her the round of 
fashion and pleasure, why should J disturb her peace, oF 
shape her destiny along a darker or an humbler path? No, 
sweet girl! be still above ine. I will think of you—lore 
you, as I hope you will be loved by others; bat see you 
again—never.” 

Two or three years made Marion a wife and a mother. 
As Charles had predicted, a gentleman of immense wealth 
succeeded, with the aid of her father, in obteining her 
hand. It was said she lived contentedly, and found, in the 
affection of her boy, a joy almost enough to compensate 
her for all worldly disappointments. Charles, too, in the 
interests of his business, ceased to experience the an; 
which he had once felt, and his passion for the remem 
object now lost to his hope, slept quietly in his bosom, 6x- 
cept when awakened by some of those accidental associa 
tions which link us so mysteriously with the dim world of 
past scenes and feelings. 

While his own character thus went on with little change, 


Charlotte, leaving Charles in 
a 


is mind were 
and he abandoned 
which caused him to 














she beckons. You see what an irresistible attraction she 











cility in elic squial powers, and the 
sentimental! sponsive feelings in all 
her word: 


has in her smile. Ab, the little jade! Good by, good by,” 


his business prospered. He grew more useful to the frm 
in which he had commenced his commercial lebours, a8 
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was at length appointed to sail as supercargo to the East 
Indies, with a probability of remaining there in a lucrative 
simation several years. 

‘A few days before his departure, bis attestion was ar- 
rested by the distress of a lost child, whose extreme beauty 
excited much notice. To an inquiry as to bis name, the 
child gave that of the husband of Marion. Charies took 
the hand of the little wanderer, who looked up to him con- 
fidingly, and revealed the same features which for years had 
floated in his imagination, the same speaking forehead and 
transparent complexion, the same blue eyes through which 
streamed the light of feeling, and the rosy mouth of name- 
Jess sweetness. With a sudden resolution to see once more 
the mother of this fair boy, he offered to conduct him home, 
and, in a few moments, he found himself in the parlour of 


her mansion, and in the presence of the being who, of all; 


others on earth, was dearest to his heart. She recognised 
him instantly, and whether from the joy of recovering her 
child, whose absence had occasioned ber much alarm, or 
whether from surprise, or any other feeling, at beholding 
one who had so long been a stranger to her sight, her face 
was suddenly suffused with a crimson, which passed as ra- 
pidly away, and left her pale as a marble statue. 

“have brought home your boy, madam,” said Charles 
in a low tone, for his eyes were moist, and his voice fal- 
tered, 

“Tam very bappy, in this opportunity to meet you once 
more, Mrs. Sterling.” 

“You are welcome, Mr. Wilson,” said Marion, while ber 
boy climbed into her lap, and hid his face in her bosom. 
“| have been much frightened—I have not yet recovered 
from my alarm; but you will excuse my embarrassment, 
for——” she stopped—cast down her eyes—raised them 
again filled with tears, and folded the boy in her arms with 
a feeling for which she found no utterance. 

There was something in this silence more expressive than 
words. The idea that he had been loved flashed upon him 
with singular force, and called up all the tumultuous crowd of | 
sensations which he had long since deemed overcome. She 
recovered herself immediately, and spoke in her natural 
manner. 

“You have been quite a stranger, sir. I did not antici- 
pate the pleasure of ever seeing you again.” 

« [¢ was only accident,” replied Charles, “ which brought 
me to your presence; but if an unwelcome guest, I have 
committed a fault which I cannot repeat, as I leave this 
country in a few days—perhaps for ever.” 

He gazed steadily at her as he spoke. The tears again 
arose into her eyes, and her cheek grew pale again. An ir- 
resistible impulse, strengthened with rapture and melancho- 
ly at the conviction that he had been mistaken in his pre- 
vious opinion of her, urged him to take her hand. He press- 
ed it unresisting to his lips, and, thrown off his guard, his 
agitated feelings found their way in words, from a heart 
in which, for the moment, the rising tide of passion was 
swollen to overflow, 

“T have loved you, Marion, but we part for ever.” 

The hand linked in his half confirmed its pressure. It re- 
vealed to him the history of her life. She attempted to 
rise, but he interrupted her. 

“One moment more—one moment more. I ask but one 
single look, to bear with me in my recollection over the 
loneliness of distant places, and through the gloom of future 
years. Fate has decreed I shall never see you on earth 
again ; but if, in the revolution of time, you should want a 
friend, remember me.” 

Once more he pressed to his lips her passive hand—once 
more gazed on her—now dearer than she had ever been 
before—then, starting at the situation into which this si 
gular occurrence had betrayed him, he caught one glance 
from her thrillingly beautiful eyes, and was the next mo- 
ment wandering he scarcely knew whither, among the 
careless and busy multitude that thronged the streets. It 
all seemed to him like a dream. 

It was fifteen years after this incident, that a stately ves- 
sel, with her snowy sails spread out like wings, was borne 
by a fresh breeze into the harbour of New-York. A steam- 
boat was in readiness to convey the passengers on shore, 
and, as they landed at Whitehall, and rattled away in 
their respective carriages to the hotels or other places 
where they intended to reside, a single individual, having 
consigned his baggage to the care of a porter, walked with 
@ steady pace up Broadway. 

It was a fine evening in summer. All the beaaty of the 
city seemed gliding to and fro along the splendid prome- 
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nade, Carriages and horses dashed by. The boys were 
playing along the streets, and many sweet faces passed 
him, all lighted up with health and pleasure, careless of 
the future, and unconscious of the past. As Charles gazed 
at, and admired this new generation that had sprung up 
around him as if by magic, he could not but recall the days 
long gone by. He still remembered when Miss Bertine, 
radiant with charms and mirth, moved over these very 
pavements, the delight of every eye, and the idol of his 
heart. Strange emotions filled his breast as he approached 
her dwelling. It looked the same as when he used to walk 
by it and bless it in his rambles, when the moon was shining, 
and the large stars twinkling in the shadowy vault of hea- 
ven. The same moon was there, and the stars were yet 
as brilliant, for nature never grows old. Every thing wore 
the aspect of other years, as if it were but yesterday that 
he bad parted from her, and he were now hastening again, 
his heart quick beating with hope and joy, to revel in the 
luxury of being with her. There was a large tree before 
the door. He remembered the night, just such a cloudless 
and happy time as the present, when he had leaned against 
that very tree, and listened to the melting tones of one 
whose music thrilled through him like a voice from heaven. 

“ And now,” thought he, “years and years have fled; 
and thousands, once moving in joy and pride through these 
streets, are gone. I myself am a stranger—unknown— 
unloved. What may be her fate? Perchance she too bas 
passed away! or, if she remain, it will be to behold me 
in possession of wealth, alas, bow valueless, when not shar- 
ed with her! How wayward is destiny ! My heart prompted 
me ever, and yet whispers, that with her, any humble cot- 
tage would have been a paradise; yet I have wasted my 
precious life in gloomy solitude, to acquire the heartless 
petty distinction which wealth confers, and which is the 
cause of all my disappointment.” 

He reached the door, and was surprised to find the man- 
sion had been converted into a hotel. How singularly in- 
dependent of reason are those we call the fine feelings! 
He owned a pang at the sight of strangers moving careless- 
ly through the rooms where he had long ago enjoyed so 
many hours of happiness, and there was a sternness in his 
manner of addressing an old man who seemed to be at 
home in the transaction of domestic duties. 

“ Who keeps this hotel, sir?” 

“Mr. D——,” was the answer. 

“How long is it since the building was inhabited by Mr. 
Bertine?” 

“ Tenor twelve years, sir, Old Bertine failed, and died 
long ago. I believe the whole family are dead, or gone off 
to some distant country. We know nothing of them here.” 

“He left a daughter, who married a Mr. Sterling. Can 
you afford me any information of that gentleman ?” 

“ Why, yes,” said the man; “ there’s no barm in speak- 
ing, now the poor fellow’s dead. He was abard chap, that 
Sterling—and unless he was some particular friend of 
yours, sir, 1 should call him a great villain.” 

“Villain, sir! how 7—in what way? 

“ Why, in the first place, he came here and made a fine 
show; every body thought him worth a hundred thousand 
dollars at least. He married old Bertine’s daughter, Sa- 
rah, or Julia, or Marion—yes, Marion Bertine, as fine a 
girl as ever trod shoe leather.” 

“Well, well, sir, the event, quick!” 

“Well. He spent her fortune—failed—almost killed 
his wife with unkindness, and died himself a poor misera- 
ble drunkard. His broken-hearted widow lingered a little 
——but what's the matter, sir? you are sick. Let me give 
you some wine——help yourself, sir—it’s as good old port 


; a8 you ever drank—fill your glass.”” 


“‘No—no—no wine,” said Charles, in a voice choked 
with emotion, ‘“ Go on—it is nothing.” 

“Why, that’s all, sir.” 

“But there was a boy?” 

“So there was. Ihad forgotten. Yes, there was a boy 
—Charles I think they called him.” 

“‘Was—was his name Charles? Are you gure that was 
his name?” 

“Why, yes. I amsureit was. He’s somewhere about 
the city now, I guess. I can’t tell you where. Pray, sir, 
help yourself to some wine. I hope I have not—perhaps 
you are a relation? I am sorry I have spoken so freely.” 

Wilson rushed from the house, We shall notattempt to 
define his feelings. 

A few days after the preceding conversation, Wilson 
rose easly and wandered forth alone. There are some men 





who, in the traffic of business, become hardened against 


the influence of their earlier feelings. Time and circum- 
stances remould their characters, and wear away from 
their minds the impressions of inexperience and youth. 
They attach importance to objects only as they relate to 
their present or future interests, and find nothing of the 
past to cherish or regret. Others, on the contrary, look 
back upon the distant scenes of their boyhood, with sensa- 
tions which become richer and more delightful as they ad- 
vance in age. The occurrences around them are devoid 
of every value, when compared with those which have fied 
away for ever, and they treasure up undisturbed in the 
depths of their hearts, tastes for pleasures they can no longer 
enjoy, and affections for objects who have passed irrevo- 
cably away. Wilson was of the latter class. Although he 
had been absent for years, and mingled in remote society, 
and engaged in adventures which had nothing in them to 
keep alive his associations, yet, as he went forth on this 
lovely morning, perhaps his sensations were as lively while 
dwelling on the incidents of long vanished time, as if be 
had but recently heard the well-remembered voice he best 
loved, and felt the gentle pressure of the hand whose touch 
thrilled through him with a strange rapture which had 
never been repeated or forgotten. A sbort walk brought 
him to arich grassy meadow, overshadowed by many large 
trees in full foliage, and used as a place of sepulture. It was 
yet early, and the silence of the dead was unbroken but by 
the sound of his own step, and the warblings of a bright 
bird, that, careless of human wo, sat pluming its golden 
feathers upon a sunny branch, and filled the air with ever 
varying and delicious music. 

As he walked among the graves of the unknown, and 
perchance long forgotten beings around, and read inscrip- 
tions of names first noticed above their mouldering remains, 
the fleetness and vanity of life chilled his heart, and pity 
for the crowd who slumbered beneath his feet, once radiant 
with bope and health, and, perhaps, beautiful as she over 
whose tomb he came now to mourn. The direction which 
he had received soon guided him to the wished for spot. It 
was in an obscure corner of the meadow, upon a green hill 
that sloped gently to the morning sun. Long grass, 
bent down with heavy dew drops, grew upon the turf, be- 
neath which rested one, without whom the clear light, and 
the fragrant air, and all the charms of life, were to bim 
scarcely preferable to the shadows that hid her own once 
lovely and beloved image. A plain slab of white marble 
met his eyes. It bore simply the name of Marion Sterling. 
As he stopped by the mound which weighed upon the bo- 
som once so fraught with pure and happy affections, his 
grief mastered the manliness of age and experience, and 
tears dropped down upon the unconscious grass, unheeded 
by her for whom they fell. “‘ Dear, dear Marion,” broke 
from his lips. 

It was all that found utterance. The rest of his heavy 
feelings sunk down into the recesses of his heart, buried in 
silence and too deep for language. A slight noise arrested his 
attention. He lifted up his eyes towards a youth whose 
features bore so striking a resemblance to her who then 
filled his thoughts, that, in the excited state of his imagina- 
tion, he started with a doubt of their reality. He was, how- 
ever, recalled to his reason by the voice in which the 
stranger addressed him. 

“You knew my mother, sir?” 

“Your mother! Was Mrs. Sterling your mother? Then 
I speak to Charles Sterling,” and he seized his hand and 


|| pressed it to his lips. 


‘That is indeed myname,” replied the youth, with some 
surprise, ‘May I inquire who it is who seems so much 
interested in our unfortunate family, and so well acquaint- 
ed with one whom certainly he never could have seen be- 
fore?” 

“ First tell me,” asked Wilson, whom this singular coin- 
cidence had, in some measure, diverted from his melancho- 
ly train of meditations, ‘do you apply the term unfortu- 
nate to your present situation or your past history ?”” 

“To both,” said the youth. ‘‘ My mother’s fate seemed 
equalled in misery only by mine. She died of a broken 
heart, and I see little more remaining for me. My friends, 
out of the wreck of our family fortunes, saved only suffi- 
cient to complete my education. I have endeavoured in 
vain to procure occupation here, and shall embark in a 
week for a distant clime, perhaps never to return. The 
station to which I am ordered is sickly, and I have a pre- 











sentiment that I am bidding my native country farewell for 
ever. It was with these forebodings that I came to visit 






y gr 
norant of the anguish that agitates my bosom.” 

“But why so much anguish,” inquired Wilson, “in go- 
ing abroad to seek your fortune in the great world? Thou- 
sands have done so, and returned with wealth and honour ; 
but, perhaps you have relations ?” 

“No, sir; none for whom I have any affection.” 

“Friends, perhaps?” 

“1 have a friend——” 

He stopped. A slight glow came over his face. It pass- 
ed away, and left his features pale and firm. Wilson 
thought he looked strangely like bis mother. 

“It is foolish to speak of it,” he continued ; “but I have 
nothing to conceal. I love, no matter how deeply, one who 
isrich and above me. It were vain and cruel to make her 
share my poverty. I shall see her once again, for the last 
time. But may I know why you interest yourself thus in 
my behalf?” 

“ You shall know, indeed. Iam under heavy obligations 
to your mother. My name is Wilson. You may have heard 
her speak of me——” 

“ Wilson ?” interrupted Sterling, “Charles Wilson? from 
the East Indies 7” 

“The same.” . 

“My dear sir,” exclaimed Sterling, all his features light- 
ed up with surprise and joy ; “ indeed I have heard of you, 
My mother gave me a letter upon her death-bed, charging 
me, if ever { should meet you, to give it into your own 
hands. I have this morning accidentally taken it from my 
drawer, as I was arranging my things for sea. It is here.” 

Wilson seized it with a reeling brain. It was faintly and 
tremblingly traced; and contained a small curl of hair, with 
these words: 

“ You bade me, when last we parted, if ever I wished a 
“friend, to remember you. The world is changed much 
“since that night when I wouaded your feelings at my fa- 
“ther’s house, by a feigned indifference. It avails little 
“‘now that I am willing to confess it. My husband is 
“‘dead—my fortune spent; when you read this, I myself 
“shall be in my grave; there remains, therefore, no rea- 
“son for me to deny, that from the moment I saw, I loved 
‘‘you, Forgive me—be a friend tomy boy—heaven bless 
“you! Marion.” 

It would be superfluous to continue the narrative. Ster- 
ling was Wilson’s heir. F. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE ISLAND OF THE SEAS. 


How lonely, beautifully lies, 

Amid the waves, that isle of bowers, 
O’er which the fearless sea-bird flies, 
And eve now opes her starry eyes, 

And zephyrs come, with balmy sighs, 

To kiss the moonlight-loving flowers ! 
Behold that oak-tree pillared hill, 

Religion’s pure cathedral pile; 

And hearken how the minstrel rill, 
And note of song-bird’s tribute bill, 
Mingling their mellow music, fill 

Its green and solitary aisle! 

Oh check the ship’s impetuous way, 

And steer for yonder leafy isle, 
Where, on some hope-redeeming day, 
My dark and wintry spirit may, 

Like blossoms on th’ unblasted spray, 

With heaven's own sacred fruitage smile. 


—€_—_——_ 
THE DRAMA. 
———— 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

PARK THEATRE. 


ALTHoveu the fine old tragedies and comedics are found 
too solid and substantial fare for the light and uttering in- 
tellects of the worthy denizens of New-York, yet opera, 
with its airy and graceful attractions, has found favour in 
their eyes, and they have flocked in considerable quantities 
—as times go—to listen to the stream of song that bas been 
nightly poured forth at the Park theatre for this week past. 
‘That house, indeed, has been converted into quite an aviary, 
and an incessant warbling kept up by the pretty singing- 
birds therein, much to the gratification of the ears, and de- 
triment of the pockets of the lovers of sweet sounds, A 
greater or more effective union of talent in this depart- 

«ment has rarely been witnessed. , 





Madame Feron possesses nearly all the qualities requi- 
site for a finished singer. Nature has done much for her, 
and art still more. Her voice, which is of great sweetness 
and uncommon power, has been brought into a state of| 
perfect discipline ; so that, in the endless variety of orna- 
ment in which she is apt to indulge, she never disappoints 
or fails—the means are always adequate to the end, and 
the most rapid transitions are executed with an ease and 
facility that are equally surprising and delightful ; one is at 
a loss which to admire most—the surprising power or the 
delightful skill. She is also one of that rarest of all things, 
a sensible singer; she generally lays the emphasis on the 
right word, and never breaks out in any astounding and 
improper flourishes on an “and,” a “the,” a “that,” or 
any other insignificant bat indispensable monosyllable. 
Her embellishments are introduced in such a spirit of 
grace and good taste, and executed with such a becoming 
regard to the uses of accent and inflexion, as evidently 
show she regards sense as well as sound to be a compo- 
nent part of good singing. We must not forget to mention 
another rare virtue of which she is possessed, and that 
is a distinct articulation. You can generally catch nine- 
tenths of the words of every song—a piece of information 
which those who are in the habit of hearing singing will 
scarcely credit. 

Mrs. Austin is a favourite, and deservedly so, with the 
public, Her voice is of as fine a texture, as sweet, and as 
flexible as that of Madame F. ; but inferior to it in power 
and compass. She also wants the boldness aad originality 
which distinguish the former lady. Whatever she un- 
dertakes, she executes with neatnesy and precision; but her 
ornaments are more mechanical, and after hearing her in 
half-a-dozen songs, we know exactly what she will do, by 
what she has already done. Madame F. is possessed of 
such infinite variety, that no conception can be formed of, 
the future by the past. 

Miss George has little in common with either of the pre- 
ceding ladies. Indeed, her style is essentially different, 
and necessarily so, for her voice is altogether deficient in 
the power requisite for the execution of complicated and 
difficult bravuras ; nor will it bear the accompaniments of 
the orchestra, unless sparingly and cautiously managed ; 
they drown it; and it is a voice so charmingly sweet, that 
it is a pity tolose a note. Like Cordelia’s, it is “soft and 
low,” and there is a mellow richness in some of its tones 
which falls apon the ear like dew upon the flower. Now, in 
the name of taste, what bas Miss G., with such a voice, to 
do with such songs as the “ Dashing white sergeant?” 
She might, with as much propriety, sing the “Bay of Bis- 
cay.” And let her not be persuaded to persevere in such 
songs by the applause and encores of a class of people who 
go to operas from some undefinable cause, and with whom 
the loudest noise is ever most agreeable. Even “ Bid me 
discourse,” although she executes it very prettily, is not 
the kind of thing she ought to sing. There is too much 
music in it, if we may so express ourselves; Miss G.'s voice 
is music of itself, and it is in airs where the audience can 
catch its “dying fall,” such as ‘‘ Farewell to my harp,” 
“Had Ia heart,” ‘Oh no, we never mention him,” or the 
more lively one of “ My bonny lad, I love thee well,” that 
she must eventually rest her claims for excellence, 

Mr. Horn is a gentleman with many faults, and many 
real claims to admiration. His voice is very fine in some 
of its tones, but not equally good in the upper notes. In 
such pieces as the ‘Rose and the lily” he is unrivalled; 
but in others of a simpler cast we cannot help feeling that 
he has more science than taste. His acting is unique and 
original, and it will, we trust, long continue unimitated. In 
short, he is the worst singing actor we have ever seen, which 
ts saying a bold word. By what unimaginable process he 
has been drilled into Caspar* and Artabanes, we cannot | 
conceive. In every thing else he is indescribable. He is 
not only like a machine, but like a machine with the springs 
out of order; he goes with a jerk and a step, and the words | 
come straggling out of his mouth, “ here one and there one,” 
without the least reference to the order in which the au- 
thor has placed them! Some of the love scenes in which he 
and Mrs. Austin figure, it may safely be said, have never 
been equalled on any stage. As acomposer, Mr. Horn is| 
justly and deservedly celebrated. c. 




















nt does not seem to be cognizant of the fact, that 
“Caspar” is a character of Mr. Horn’s own conception, and that al- 
though written by another expressly for him, it was founded upon his 
own suggestions; a fact that proves him to possess some small share of 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE CASTILIAN. 


ANoTHER novel !—but we have already lifted up our 
voice against the multitude of these fictitious productions, 
with which it is our misfortune, in company with our edi- 
torial brethren, to be overwhelmed ; it only remains, there- 
fore, for us to fulfil the duty which we owe our readers, by 
presenting to them the honest result of our reading labours. 
This novel professes to be the production of a Spaniard, 
with no less a name than “Don Telesforo de Trueba y 
Cosio,” author of “Gomes Arias,” and is extended 
through four hundred and seventy mortal pages of closely 
printed duodecimo. Of Don Telesforo de Trueba we 
know nothing; nor have we, as yet, the honour of any ac- 
quaintance with ‘Gomer Arias,” the avant-courier to the 
Castilian ; but, to speak our opinion freely, we are hugely 
given to suspect, that as to the first, the name is but a nom- 
de-guerre, and that the worthy Spaniard, if compelled to 
appear in his own habiliments and character, would be 
found a genuine son of John Bull, and a legitimate denizen 
of Grub-street. The book upon which, “ with sad civility,” 
we have bestowed six hours of painful labour, bears within 
itself no evidence of foreign origin; the sentiments and spi- 
rit of the thing are exactly similar to those of nineteen- 
twentieths of the modern English novels; the language is 
essentially Anglican; and even the anxiety with which the 
author has lugged in at every possible Opportunity his 
scraps of Spanish, is to us evidence that his knowledge of 
the language is superficial, and acquired by study, not by 
inheritance. The time of the story is the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; and the incidents are mostly historical, commencing 
with the rebellion of Don Henry de Trastamara against his 
brother Don Pedro, surnamed the Cruel, and terminating 
with the death of the latter, and the consequent establish. 
ment of his illegitimate brother upon the throne. Connect- 
ed with this leading current of events, is an underplot of 
the loves and sorrows of the most brave and loyal adhe- 
rent of Don Pedro and e fair lady, the daughter of a po- 
litical time-server, by whom their affection is alternately en- 
couraged and opposed, according to the alternate successes 
of the rival brothers. The subject is admirable, and in the 
hands of an able writer, would furnish materials for an in- 
teresting and valuable romance. The splendid character 
of the famed Black Prince of England, is uot unworthy of 
Sir Walter Scott’s attention; and the exploits of that host 
of renowned warriors who took part in the civil war be- 
tween Don Henry and the king, among whom were Du- 
guesclin, Lancaster, Villaines, Chandos, and a host of 
French and English chivalry, might be wrought up into a 
novel not inferior even to Ivanhoe. 

We are sorry to be compelled to pronounce the work be- 
fore usa failure. With his materials, the author might have 
done wonders; but he has done nothing; for whatever in- 
terest his book possesses, it is indebted entirely to his sub- 
ject, and not to him. The historical characters are, in- 
deed, correctly drawn, but that is not Ais merit; and 
those which are entirely fictitious, with one or two excep- 
tions—such, for example, as the Zapatero—are tame, and 
exceedingly common-place. The heroine, in particular, is 
a marvellously uninteresting animal, besides being but a 
fac-simile of every Julia, Celestina, Adelgitha, and other he- 
roine of romance of the last century. In short, we are ra- 
ther at a loss to divine what are the merits of “The Casti- 
lian ;” there is no vivid description either of character or 
scenery, or of events, unless indeed we should be tempted 
to except the account of the death of the Zapatero—for the 
idea of which the author bas been indebted to one far more 
powerful and appalling in the Wanderer of Maturin—and 
that of the final and fatal contest of the royal brothers, 
which is probably historical. True, the morality of the 
tale is unimpeachable; and to very idle readers, it may 
serve to conyey a knowledge of certain portions of this 
world’s history, which they might not choose to take a lit- 
tle trouble to acquire in any other way ; but unless to such 
as these, or to persons particularly in want of better occu- 
pation, we cannot honestly recommend this second bant- 
ling of the pseudo “ Don ‘lelesforo de Trueba y Cosio,” 





Maxims.—Seeking is not always the way to find, or Alta- 
mira would have found a husband long ago.—Men harm 




















dramatic talent at least—£d. NV. ¥. Mirror, 





| others by their deeds, themselves by their thoughts, 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SONNET. 


The Wiatry Wind is rushing through the trees, 
And tearing, oue by one, their leaves away ; 
While piteously, unto the heartless breeze, 
They stretch their naked limbs, as they would pray 
That lie would spare some old and faithful leaf, 
‘A sad memorial of the spring-time brief; 
But no—he sweepeth wildly on his path, 
Nor heedeth aught the trees’ low-spoken prayer, 
And tyrant-like, in madness and in wrath, 
Scattereth their withered foliage to the air. 
‘That Wintry Wind—how like it is to death! 
‘And we—how like the leaves by tempests strown! 
And they, who saddening mourn our spirits flown, 
Sigh like the trees denuded by its breath. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
GUESS WHO. 
A fairer face, a brighter eye, : 
Neer charmed the admiring sons of earth ; 
Nor is there found beneath the sky 
A mind of more exalted worth. 
Celestial purity and truth, 
United, reign within her breast; 
Refinement, beauty, grace and youth, 
Their charms combine to make her blest. 
T’ve drawn the picture—dost thou know it? 
Sweet girl, thy mirror soon would show it. H. 
—_—————— ee 


SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 
——————————————————————— 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
GAUSS. 


Tuts celebrated German mathematician was born in 
Brunswick. His father was a poor butcher, and he him- 
self grew up, to all appearance, a mere vagabond, with rag- 
ged clothes and a great shock head of hair, until the age 
of sixteen; when, to the no small amusement of his school- 
master, as well as his fellow-pupils, he produced a maau- 
script which he had entitled “ An Inquiry into the Nature 
of Numbers.” The treatise was honoured with a cursory 
review, and being so different from the generally received 
essays, so entirely original in its manner of treating the 
subject, and so completely without the sphere of the learned 
professor’s mind, that it was returned with a smiling sug- 
gestion, “ that he had better study considerably more, and 
wait a number of years before he offered any of his pro- 
ductions tu the public.” Gauss, greatly disappointed and 
irritated, immediately transmitted it to Kastner, then at 
Gottingen, one of the most eminent mathematicians. He 
never having before heard the name of Gauss among the 
literati of the age, in his answer expressed much surprise 
that he had not been sooner acquainted with so able a writer, 
and lavished upon the treatise praise so warm and respect- 
ful, that the whole country rung with the young tyro’s fame. 
His subsequent rise was rapid. Augustus Ferdinand, Duke 
of Brunswick, afterwards shot through the eyes at the bat- 
tle of Jena, took him immediately under his protection, and 
La Place, in quoting his work, calls him “ the divine Gauss.” 
His love of mathematics absorbs almost all his other pas- 
sions. Long habits of investigation have rendered its ab- 
struse truths, invisible to superior capacities, so familiar to 
him, that it is said he scarcely respects the acquirements or 
tolerates the society of those uninitiated into the secrets of| 
his favourite science. A good-natured theologian once asked 
him, “ Pray, sir, do you really believe the moon to be in- 
habited?” “ Certainly, sir,” answered Gauss. “ Although 
we can only reason analogically upon the subject, yet am 
led confidently to the conclusion that it contains a race o. 
beings, probably intelligent like ourselves.” ‘I wonder,” 
inquired the other, “ if it is impossible to have any conver- 
sation with them, by which the fact could be established 1” 
“Ido not,” said Gauss, “‘ conceive it to be impossible, by 
any means. If we were to sow a large extent of country 
with plants, which in their growth would produce a trian- 
gle, or any other regular figure, of such colours as to re- 
flect the light most powerfully, the inhabitants of the moon 
would perceive that we were intelligent beings, from the 
fact that we had drawn a mathematical figure.” “ Well, 
but suppose,” added the theologian, ‘‘ they don’t under- 
stand mathematics.” ‘‘ Why then,” said Gauss, slapping 
his hand angrily upon the table, “ why then, Ict them go 
to the devil!” 





§. |} libel. 
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American Quarterly Review for March.—This uumber 
contains articles of various and interesting import, asa 
brief enumeration of the subjects will sufficiently testify. 
Egyptian architecture is the first, and although too erudite 
in appearance to the general reader, will abundantly re- 
ward his curiosity and gratify his taste. The second arti- 
cle ison a political subject of great moment, which occu- 
pied the profound and lofty mind of Burke, and is stil] the 
fraitful source ofdiscussion—iastruction to representatives. 
Restrepo's history of Colombia furnishes the third article, 
which will repay perusal. Fourth in order is the law of 
Fifthly comes history, a rich and beautiful theme— 
inexhaustible and untiring, and withal very fairly dealt 
with, The Greek revolution is next—and to it all will refer 
with pleasure, who are admirers of the land of ancient song | 
and glory, and advocates of its restoration to its ancient, 
splendour and freedom. A medical subject invites us now 
—treated, however, ina general and rather declamatory 
style—temperaments. Darby's view of the United States 
is the eighth article, and presents us with an instructive 
view of the resources of our country, especially the great 
west. The ninth is a review of Irving’s Conquest of Gre- 
nada, on which high praise, not unqualified by impartial 
strictures, is bestowed. Last is an extended notice of the 
Memoirs of Dr. Parr—that giant in classical learning, in 
theology, in political and general knowledge. From this 
article, which is evidently written by the powerful hand 
of Mr. Walsh himself, we make the following extract, 
illustrative of the style, and containing sound and catholic 
doctrine: 

“ Convivial meeting is, in fact, the best remedy for those 
mistakes and asperities into which men are apt to fall, with 
regard toeach other, before mutual knowledge, when they 
happen to be in opposite or different sects, whether reli- 
gious, political, scientific, professional, or social. Preju- 
dices and animosities are often carried to the grave, to the 
vexation of those who cherish them, and the injury of their 
objects, which the converse of a festive hour would have 
radically cared, or greatly mitigated. It is a deep error to 
attach all or chief importance to speculative opinions, or 
things adscititious, and exterior to the essential mind and 
being. Pure morals, warm hearts, good tempers, fond 
or generous sympathies, rich understandings, practical 
virtue, salutary action, are the real treasures and delights 
of this world. A cultivated man lives with gratification 
and dies with solace, in proportion to the liberal affections 
which he has possessed, the solid good which he has achiev- 
ed or endeavoured to accomplish, the sound knowledge 
and sentiment which he has communicated, the beauties of 
the pages which he has read, the excellencies of nature 
and art which he hascontemplated. As the mind expands 
or contracts, sinks or rises, according to intellectual in- 
tercourse, so does the spirit, according to the natures with 
which it communes. Live with people who have but few 
ideas and frivolous habits, and some assimilation is inevita- 
ble; 





nervous intellect replenishes and invigorates the head, as 
strong and generous sentiment vivifies and improves the 
heart, in its external operation. There is a mental anda 
moral atmosphere to be carefully sought or avoided.” 


Masquerades.—In our last number we touched, in a light 
and somewhat indulgent strain, upon this attractive, but, 
as we thought, dangerous amusement; and we expressed 
the hope that now, when curiosity had been gratified, and the i 


concur with us in the propriety of putting a stop to it alto- 
gether. In this hope we have net been disappointed. A! 


and public virtue, and whom either passion or interest has , 


ance of this exhibition. Not to speak of the extraordi-| 
nary, wasteful, and, too frequently, improvident expendi- 
ture of money, the diversion of the mind from more rational 
and useful pursuits, the licentious privileges assumed by 
many under the protection of a fictitious semblance, the 
offences frequently offered to female modesty, and the in- 
trusion—which, guarded against with whatever care, is stil} | 
unavoidable—of the most improper companies, are all cir 

cumstances attending masquerades, which must obtrude 
themselves upon the mest careless notice. So glaring has 





of one kind or other will be the consequence. Opulent and | 


not blinded to the truth, unite in condemning the continu- | 


| been the improprieties observed in more instances than one, 
that many persons, who were, at first, generous and warm 
advocates and promoters even of these parties, have, upon 
mature reflection and enlarged observation, become their 
decided opponents. Nor are the individuals to whom we 
now allude mere canters, or over-pious decriers of whatever 
tends to amuse and enliven the hours of recreation and lei- 
sure. They are men of business and of the world, who have 
the peace and happiness of their families most tenderly at 
heart; who would preserve the modesty and native innocence 
of their daughters unsullied by contamination with a mot- 
ley and lawless herd; and who, moreover, consider the pub- 
lic welfare dependent upon, and identified with, public mo- 
rals. These cannot be preserved where such unbounded 
license is allowed to the gayety and frivolity of youth, and to 
the more designing, and, therefore, fatal depravity of hard- 
ened and skilled experience. The temptation to deceive in 
the one case, and the danger of passive submission in the 
other, are too great to be overlooked by any parent anxious 
for his own honour and the purity of those who are to him 
dearer than life. What language, too, must not occasionally 
startle the earand speed a blush tothe burning cheek of maid- 
en simplicity! Well thenisit for her if her ignorance and sen- 
sibility be not daped—well, if she return from the unhallow- 
ed scene as spotless in thought and imagination as she 
went—well for her, if her susceptible heart, unused to the 
splendoar of the romantic and fanciful enchantment, has 
not been made captive by seductive blandishments, aided 
by the insinuating graces of manner, the impressive elo- 
quence of passion, and the charms of person artfully enve- 
loped in classic or poetic drapery! Look to it, ye parents, 
who have not yet weighed this matter deeply; look to it, 
ye fair, who are induced, by innocent curiosity and rage for 
pleasure, to enter upon treacherous ground. 

It is time that the arm of the law be interposed, lest the 
infection, flying to the lower orders, as it is already feared 
it has, develope evils of a magnitude, at the bare conception 
of which the imagination shudders. 





Foreign Republicalions.—While we bear willing testimo- 
ny to the unwearied enterprise of the booksellers in this 
country, in presenting to the American public whatever 
is most worthy of publication from abroad, and from Eng- 
land more especially, we must, in the spirit of impartiality, 
find occasional fault with the want of due discrimination in 
particular instances. They are misled, as we think, by 
‘the commendatory remarks of certain popular journals, 
the interests of whose proprietors it is to give a favourable 
introduction to all works proceeding from their own presses, 
or those of their immediate friends. They thereby secure 
| orders from country and foreign correspondents, who are 
easily duped by the self-assumed tone of confidence in 
which the critic notices each new hook. Another cause of 
| error arises from the difference of national taste prevalent 
in Great Britain and in this country ; which difference, al- 
though scarcely worthy of notice on subjects of general 
‘literature, is great in relation to pictures of manners and 
peculiarities of phraseology. Of the last error, no better 





ociate only with your own fraternity, and bigotry 1 evidence can be adduced than the Jittle pleasure afforded 


| amongst us by a large number of what has been termed 
' fashionable novels. Wherever these have been unredeem- 
,ed by vigorous traits of masterly talent, they have been 
| consigned to merited neglect. Nor is the success of Pel- 
| ham a exception. That work came recommended by far 
different qualifications. Sailors and Saints is strongly 
| in proof of what we assert. And we must observe, by the 
way, that it is truly amusing to see the arrogance of the fop- 
pish author of this paltry affair, who actually condemns 
Cooper for not introducing sea-slang into his novels! Did 


novelty had ceased its charm, that all good citizens would | this poor fool not know the rule of criticism which forbids 


the introduction of technical terms into any literary pro- 
| duction 1—but, pshaw! talk of old-fashioned criticism to 


vast majority of those who are lovers of peace, decorum, || such vile copiers, not of nature, but of nature's daubs! You 


| might as well speak of real port to a fellow who has been 
accustomed all his life to brandy mixed with red oak bark. 


The Family Visiter, and Sunday School Magasine.—The 
mania for periodicals has extended itself to children, and 
leven their developing tastes must be gratified with regular- 





ed to the parents of Sunday scholars than to the latter 
shemales, unless they are considerably advanced in at- 
|tainments. 





ly recurring offerings from the press. This little work ap- 
pears monthly, and contains a variety of useful and agree- " 
able matter, which seems to us, however, as far better suit- - 
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rit falls, Like moonlight on 





now, while fair -er brows are smi-ling, And bright - er lips thy 
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SECOND VERSE. uy 
Fair forms and faces pass thee by, 
Like bright creations of a dream ; tel 
And love-lit eyes, when thou art nigh, My 
With softer splendours beam: 
Life’s gayest witcheries are round thee; Sey 
But now, while mirth and joy surround thet, ty 
Think'st thou ie? ' 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO tusee, 


ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR EUROPE, FOR THE BENEFIT OF HIS 
HEALTH. 


Txov'rt gone !—the last farewell is past! 
The parting pang is o’er! 
The dreaded hour has come at last— 
We see thy form no more! 
Bat many hearts shall follow thee 
With anxious thoughts and fears, 
And the fond eye of memoi 
Look back on vanished years. 
Oar hearts shall oft past scenes recall, 
And think on what thou wert through all. 


We think of thee—not with the grief 
Which wastes, in loud lament, 

Its bitterness, and finds relief 
Ere yet its tears are spent; 

But with a sadness still and deep, 
Enduring and intense, 

Which doth not but in secret weep, 
Absorbing every sense, 

Till every thought is fixed upon 

‘The image of the absent one. 


If tears and prayers, to form a spell 
Around thee may combine, 

From thee each danger to repel, 
Acharmed life is thine. 

Yon dangerous sea, which hath impelled 
Full many a gallant prow, 

Ne’er flowed beneath a bark which held 
One more beloved than thou. 

Of many a thought, and many a dream, 

And bope, and fear, thou art the theme. 


A mother’s tears will fall for thee, 
. A father’s fervent prayers 

Follow thee o’er the deep dark sea— 

Sad vigils must be theirs, 
With many a dim foreboding fraught, 

2 Ere thou their sight shalt bless. 

Oh! what can image in our thought 

A paredft’s tenderness ?— 
The love which never can grow cold, 
‘Though earth no more the loved one hold. 


Think not, though we are far apart, 
Although we see thee not, 

Thy noble mind and generous heart 
Can ever be forgot: 

Memory her vivid spells doth fling 
O’er every thing we see; 

There's nought around whieh doth not bring 
Some memory of thee: 

Upon our hearts the seal is set-— 

We could not, if we would, forget. 


Fond hearts shall tremble anxiously 
At every rising gale; 
The eye of love grow dim for thee, 
The cheek of friendship pale. 
Oh! dark were the presentiments, 
Which, rising thick and fast, 
Threw o'er our hearts their shadows dense 
When we looked on thee last. 
We will not name them—they shall be 
False dreams, unlike reality. 
The sunny clime which thou dost seek, 
Its boon shall not deny; 
Mealth yet shall brighten on thy cheek, 
And light thy speaking eye: 
But O thy noble heart and mind !— 
: Let nought of change be there : 
We would not wish one blot to find 
Upon a page so fair. 
What thought like this can sooth our pain— 
The hope to meet thee thus again! Tarrza. 


A mother should give her children a superfluity of en- 
thusiasm, that, after they have lost all they will lose on 
mixing with the world, enough may still remain to prompt 
and support them through great actions, A cloak should 
De of three-pile, to Reep its gloss in wear. 








THE CASKET. 
cnn Dianen iar RD eR 
YOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SPEECH-MAKING. 


Ir has been justly observed that the present is a 
remarkable age, abounding with all manner of ad- 
vances in science and mechanics, with improvements, 
both external and internal, in polity, in jurisprudence, 
and in crime. The much-talked-of march of intel- 
lect is indeed no idle boast; the nineteenth centary 
has been the mother of too many sublime discoveries, 
to justify the assertion that its claims to admiration 
and respect are but empty pretensions. In England, 
the great fountain-head of all improvements, the list 
of wonders swells to an almost innumerable magni- 
tude. There a bridge has been at least in part con- 
structed, by which the former order of things was in- 
tended to be reversed throughout, and travellers were 
to effect a passage beneath instead of above the aque- 
ous obstacle to continued progress ; the old-fashioned 
methods of vehicular conveyance have been scouted 
and all but banished from ordinary use, and the as- 
piring genius of the age could not rest satisfied with- 
out pressing into its service the elements themselves, 
when it would move from place to place upon the sur- 
face of the earth; steam-carriages and kite-drawn 
cars have been devised and actually used, and even 
the wildly-magnificent project of an enormous cylin- 
der, through which erratic mortals should be propel- 
led by the pressure of the atmosphere with a velocity 
but little inferior to that of cannon balls, has not been 
without its supporters. In science the wondrous pro- 
gress of improvement has not been less; the whole 
theory of mental philosophy, as advanced and advo- 
cated by Reid, and Hume, and Stewart, has been op- 
pugned, and another substituted in its place by later 
reasoners; even the mightiest offspring of the mighty 
mind of Newton, the theory of gravitation, has been 
assailed, and only not overturned, because the minds 
of men have been too closely occupied with matters 
of deeper interest to enable Sir Richard Phillips to 
obtain a patient and impartial hearing—at least so he 
says himself. In chemistry, the changes that have 
taken place are so numerous and so well known as 
to obviate the necessity of more than a mere refer- 
ence. In politics, the sages of that enlightened na- 
tion have discovered, that when the minds of a por- 
tion of the population are excited almost to rebellion 
by distress and dissatisfaction, forceshould be resorted 
to rather than conciliation ; that, as an abstract prin- 
ciple, the government of a military leader is likely to 
prove better than that of a mere civilian, that an over- 
whelming load of national debt is a great blessing, 
and that free and unincumbered commerce with other 
nations is a thing to be deprecated and avoided like 
the pestilence. Even in crime, the felons of former 
ages must hide their diminished heads upon a com- 
parison with the brilliant and accomplished rogues of| 
the present day. True, there was once a Barrington, 
but his name, like a single star, shines in solitary 
glory amid the dim lustre of his contemporaries. It 
was reserved for the nineteenth century to exhibit 
the magnificent and widely-extended frauds of a 











Fauntleroy and a Stephenson, the murderous atrocity 
of a Thurtell, and the desperate and daring ingenui- 
ty of an Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 


In other nations, the wonders of the present cen- 
tury have been found equally worthy of record. 
France, Germany, and our own more favoured land, 


‘/have also done their part in exalting and sustaining 


the splendour of the age in which we live. But of 
all the magnificent and astonishing improvements of 
which it has to boast, there is none more striking 
than the perfection to which the system of speech- 
making has been brought, whether we consider the 
admirable nature of the speeches themselves, or the 
abundance in which they are presented for our admi- 
ration. Is a building of more than private dignity to 
be erected, we have speeches; a canal to be com- 
menced, a speech; the death of any man of more 
than ordinary mark and likelihood affords a fair oc- 
casion for many exquisite addresses ; anniversaries 0. 
every possible description, whether of births or deaths, 
of battles, victories, evacuations, coronations, arri- 
vals, and institutions, all must be celebrated by a 
speech. If a dinner is given to an officer, either civil 
or military, he makes a speech of enormous length ; 
his entertainers answer by the mouth of some chosen 
member of their body, and the whole crude mass of 
nonsense is disseminated by the newspapers, with co- 
pious remarks, to the four quarters of the earth. Elec- 
tions are surpassingly prolific in these never-enough- 
to-be-admired outpourings of patriotism and humiti- 
ty; although to our shame it must be confessed that, 
in this particular, we are outdone by our elder bre- 
thren of Great Britain; there the polling is accom- 
panied throughout its whole progress by the wise effu- 
sions of the candidates and their adherents ; and even 
when the contest is decided, the war of words is still 
kept up, and the hard-fought battle rages for whole 
days and weeks, in the form of addresses congratula- 
tory or recriminative ; while with us, as yet, the ter- 
mination of the struggle puts an end at once to all 
displays of rival oratory. 

An idea has been thrown out by Leigh Hunt, from 
which some judicious hints might perhaps be bor- 
rowed, and applied to the subject of this article; it 
was a proposition submitted to the whole tribe of ri- 
matore for their judicious and deliberate considera- 
tion, and intended to effect a saving of much valu- 
able time and still more valuable paper, by recom- 
mending to them to forego at once all the superfluous 
parts of their effusions, that is to say, all except the 
rhymes. His proposition was founded upon the fact, 
that of the immense multitude of poems—so called— 
there are so few of which it is necessary to know any 
thing more than the terminations of the lines, to be 
acquainted with the whole object and tenor of the 
perpetrations themselves. As an evidence of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this method of poetizing, 
Hunt has given, in the work from which we quote, 
several specimens of his improved plan, in the vari- 
ous kinds of poetry, with prose explanations, or ra- 
ther comments at full length. The following is a pas- 
toral, which is certainly deserving of praise for its 
brevity, if it is utterly destitute of any other merit : 


dawn each fair me ray 

lains spoke mine too heat 

lawn beech hair free play 

swains yoke divine woo sweet . 
tune fields shades adiea farewell 
lays bowers darts flocks cows 

moon yields -maids renew ,dell 
gtze_flowerd hearts, rocks; boughs 
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It must be obvious to the least discerning reader, | 
that the foregoing rhymes give a sufficiently definite 
idea of the subject of the pastoral, and, as usual, it 
opens with an account of two successful rural lovers | 
describing to each other the course and current of 
their respective passions; they sally forth in the 
morning, of course happen to fall into the proper 
place and dialogue; expatiate upon the charms and 
condescension of their Phyllises; do justice at the 
same time to the fields and shades; and finish, as 
usual, by requesting their flocks to keep quiet, while 
they renew their harmonious contest under the boughs 
of some expanded tree. 

Might not some improvement of this nature be 
adopted in the construction of addresses? We gene- 
rally find an infinite sameness pervading the whole 
tribe, both in idea and expression. An ingenious man, 
with time to spare upon his hands, might perhaps 
find a profit in preparing a number of the words and 
phrases that most frequently occur in the effusions of, 
these every-day orators, such as ‘ patriotism,” “love 
of couatry,” * conscious of my own demerits,” “ in- 
adequate to the task,” “ confidence in your kind in- 
dulgence,” “ great occasion,” ‘ public testimony,” 
&c. &c.—these might be kept for sale at every gro- 
cery and dram-shop, nicely done up in bundles of 
some three or four hundred each, and when wanted 
for use, strang together with a number of interme- 
diate words, which, as they would be of but little 
importance to the sense, might be added by any in- 
different person who would be willing to take the 
trouble, and there is an oration ready to be delivered 
at a moment’s warning. 

If this plan should be carried into Operation, and 
be found profitable, it is to be hoped that the claims 
of the proposer to a portion of the receipts will not 
be overlooked. 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
aie aes 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE BACHELOR. 


“Nay, dearest Gertrude——” 

“Nay me no nays, dear sir,” interrupted Gertrude; “I 
have positively set my heart upon going to this ball, and I 
know you will not refuse your own Gertrude this one fa- 
vour—upon her birth-day too, Have you forgotten that I 
am seventeen to-day 7” 

“Are you, indeed? Well then, if—" 

“There, there—I hate ifs,” and playfully closing his 
mouth with her hand, the beautiful girl fixed her eyes upon 
his, as if seeking from them the consent refused by the 
lips. Those dear dark bewitching eyes of hers, I myself, 
have often felt their influence ; and as M—— gazed upon 
them, and upon the smile with which hope was wreathing 








her full lip, a thousand recollections of other days, and; 


other eyes and smiles, so like hers, flashed over him, and, 
calling himself an old fool, he kissed her fair brow, and 
bade her prepare for the ball. An old fool, sure enough, 
to make such a fuss about his daughter's going toa ball! 
Stop, gentle reader, Gertrude was not his daughter ; she 
was—but—“ thereby hangs a tale ;” and while our heroine, 
under the protection of the honourable Mrs. C—n, is en- 


joying herself at the ball, and Mr. — is sitting in his) 


lonely room, regretting her absence, we will relate the story. 

Charles Merton and Henry Allen were companions at 
the same school in childhood, intimate at the same college 
in after years, and at the moment when they separated, 
each to earn for himself a name and a fortune in the great 
world, in the enthusiasm of youth they vowed to main- 
tain for each other, through all the changes of life, an eter- 
nal, unchangeable friendship ; and, in spite of many a wise 
shake of the head, and many a prediction to the contrary 
from their classmates, the vow was never broken. These 
Predictions were founded on their total dissimilitude of, 
character. Merton, though possessed of no uncommon 
talents, had passed through college with the highest ho- 
nour, and at his departure bore with him the esteem and 
respect of all who knew him. “Charles,” said his vene- 


rable preceptor, as he folded him in a parting embrace, “in 
your path through life, remain but true to the character 
| you have established here, and you cannot fail to be suc- 
| ceasfal. Be ever as firm and unyielding in your principles, 
| Persevering in your undertakings, and as correct in 
your deportment, and whatever may be your fate, in your- 
|) self you will be happy.” 

{| Charles, under a calm exterior, concealed strong and 
| lasting feelings; and as the words fell from the lips of the 
| old man, they were engraven indelibly upon his heart, and 
jhe never forgot them. Henry Allen, on the contrary, bad 
|\ received from nature brilliant and varied talents, sensitive 
| feelings, and a form and face almost without fault. There 
| was no greater favourite among the scholars than Henry 
| Allen: always acting from the impulse of the moment, he 
| Was ever ready to join in their youthful follies, and while 
| his rashness often led them deeper into error, his genero- 
sity as often screened the timid from blame, even at the 
risk of being doubly punished himself. But, too unstable 
to gain more than temporary success in his studies, he fre- 
quently had the mortification to see honours, which, at the 
outset, he was certain of winning, wrested from his grasp 
by those inferior to him in all but perseverance. These 
disappointments were not without effect. At such times, 
his sensitive delicacy reading contempt in every eye, he 
would yield himself for atime toa moody melancholy, and 
shun all society save that of his friend Charles, whose un- 
wearied friendship even he could not repel. He gradually 
became capricious in his temper and fickle in his attach- 
ments; and though his company was still courted for his 
Polished and elegant conversation, though his wit still en- 
livened the festive board, yet his name was seldom men- 
tioned as an honour to the college. While, however, every 
one loved him in spite of his faults, none was truly his friend 
but Charles Merton. I can see him even now, as he in 
his turn came to receive the farewell of the good old man. 
His fine face pale with emotion, he threw himself into his 
arms, and in that softening hour rece ing with gratitude 
the kind whispered advice to “ imitate his friend Charles,” 
he dashed away the last tears of his boyhood, and stood 
before us, the proud man. His affectionate farewells in 
that parting hour, his regrets for past follies, and resolu- 











; Of those youthful hearts; and such is the fascination of, 
look and manner, that, in his absence, the remembrance of; 
them caused his faults to be forgotten in his brilliant quali- 


of the thoughtless and fascinating Henry. Such is fame. 

Years passed away. The father of Charles was a wealthy 
merchant. By his desire, his son had succeeded him in 
his business, and, by slow but sure means, was acquiring 
fortune and standing among his fellow-citizens, Heory 
had studied the law. He was an cloquent and successful 
pleader, but the drudgery of business was his aversion. 
He was generous to a fault; consequently, extravagant and 
thoughtless; and his purse, open to every wily applicar*, 
could seldom answer the demand of a needy creditor. 
vain his friends remonstrated with hin—it was his nature, 
he would say, and he could not help it; and Charles saw 
with regret, that though he might acquire fame, fortune 
would ever desert him, 

Mr. Campbell, the partner of the elder Merton, was the 
father of an only daughter. At the time Charles first be- 
came acquainted with her, she was three years younger 
than himself—a lively, pretty girl, of fourteen. Thrown 
frequently into her society, he soon felt for her the affec- 
tign of a brother; and she, on her part, treated him with 
the frankness of a sister. He was her beau at all the par- 
ties of her young companions, the confidant of her little 
sorrows, and the participator in her innocent joys, She 
grew up a beautiful, intelligent, and accomplished woman. 
With a mind like that of Charles, there was but a step be- 
tween esteem and love, which my reader will have the 
goodness to imagine was easily taken, and he imbibed for 
her a deep and lasting attachment. 

When, at the age of twenty-three, he saw himself firmly 
established in his business, he declared his attachment to 
her father, who, knowing his worth, sanctioned it with his 
warmest approbation. With Gertrude his success was leas 
decided ; she was artless as a child, and had never thought 
of him as other than a brother anda friend. Charles,” 
said she, “my heart is still free ; and if, at the end of one 
year, you still stand as you now do, first in my affections, 
this hand is yours,” 

To the hope of aromantic lover, this answer would have 








tions of future amendments, regained for him the affection | 


ties ; all seriously felt his loss, and few spoke of him butas/ 
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been death; but Charles w if not enraptured, at least 
contented with it, and saw in her indifference only the pro- 
Per reserve of woman. Six months passed away, and as 
he looked forward with joy to the fulfilment of his wishes, 
he would speak proudly to Gertrude of his prospects, and 
picture to her the happiness that awaited them; and as she 
listened to his noble and disinterested sentiments, and re- 
ceived proofs of his pure affection, she began to think of 
herself as his future wife, and, as such, received the con- 





| @ratulations of her friends in becoming silence. But Ger- 


trude did not love Charles with the passionate ardour of 
woman, and she was fated to discover her mistake. Pity 
that sie could not have for ever remained in ignorance of 
it. Had she but once have plighted her vows to him at the 
| holy altar, the feelings of a wife would have reudered her 
heart invulnerable to the shafts of the mischievous urchin, 
and she might, even now, bave beena happy woman. Ah! 
why is woman thus for ever the victim of her own devoted, 
self-sacrificing heart? Poor Charles, too secure in his own 
happiness, was destined to be himself the destroyer of it 
for ever. Whether it was merely chance, or whether un- 
consciously, fearing the power of Henry’s fascinations, he 
had been the means of preventing it, we will not deter- 
mine; but it had so happened, that Henry and Gertrude 
had never met. But one beautiful evening, on his way to 
Mr. Campbell's, Charles met Henry, and asked him to 
join him in his purposed visit. On their way, he unfolded 
to him his future prospects, spoke of the mental and per- 
sonal charms of his beloved, and jokingly invited him to 
attend at his wedding that day six months. 

They entered the room where Gertrude was seated alone. 
| She rose to welcome them, and as Charles introduced his 
friend, involuntarily glanced from one to the other, as if 
contrasting their appearance. It was an unfavourable mo- 
ment for poor Charles. He had already begun to repent 
of his ill-judged confidence; and as he watched her speak- 
ing looks, his face became pale with anxiety, and his unea- 
siness gave an embarrassment to his manner, very different 
from his usual self-possession. But Henry bowed grace- 
fully to the blooming girl, and expressed his hopes of 
future acquaintance, with all the ease and elegance of a 
man Of fashion. He found Gertrude, as he had expected, 
a very pretty, genteel girl; but when, in conversing with 
her, he saw her whole countenance illumined with intelli- 
gence—when he caught the soft melting glances of her 
dark eyes, and heard the low sweet tones of her voice, he 
thought her the most beautiful woman he had ever seen, 
and, ere the close of that eventful evening, he had whisper- 
ed to himself that Charles was too cold, too unimpassioned, 
to deserve so rare a blessing, and he could not help think- 
ing how differently he would have loved her. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
Ee 
THE FINE ARTS. 








THE PANORAMA OF G 


NEVA. 

We noticed the new exhibition at the Rotunda a few days 
ago. The Panorama building in Chambers-street, which 
has been ornamented within a few months with the pictures 
of Athens and Mexico, now offers a beautiful transcript 
of the scene presented to one who chooses a favourable spot 
on Lake Leman, near to the city of Geneva, where the eyc 
embraces the variety of fine and beautiful objects that pre- 
sent themselves in all directions. The scenery of that vi- 
cinity, so widely and so justly famed, may perhaps be bet- 
ter understood and appreciated after one glance at this 
picture, than after reading all the descriptions ever writ- 
ten of it. The spectator is surrounded with water, which 
the artist has enlivened by introducing a number of boats 
of different sizes, near enough to exhibit to advantage the 
picturesque costumes of the peasantry from several of the 
neighbouring cantons. Garden-walls are seen on one side, 
overhung with foliage, the lake spreads out to a great dis- 
tance in front, with its varied and cultivated shore on the 
right, ornamented with numerous country houses, and 
backed by fine ridges of mountains, the most distant of 
which is Mount Blanc and its well known fellow peaks, co- 
vered with snow, at a distance of about fifty miles. The 
city of Geneva is seen on two sides of the panorama, over- 
topped in some places by other mountains; and the clear- 
tess and brilliancy of the sky, with the smoothness and 
transparency of the water, present the various features of 
the scene in a highly favourable view, while they produce 
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the impressions of a fine day in a delightful season of the 
year, Daily Advertiser. 
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THE CENSOR. 





FOR THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 
THE PREsS. 


Mr. Morris—If we examine the complexion and charac- 
ter of the great majority of the diurnal and other journals 
of the United States, we shall find them strikingly deficient 
on the score of useful instruction. They will be found to 
be made up in a great measure of accounts of murders and 
executions, of piracies, of attempts at arson, burglaries, pil- 
ferings, assaults and batteries, counterfeitings, swindlings, 
abductions, kidnappings, petty frauds, horse-racing, trot- 
ting-matches, vulgar anecdotes, and a tiresome tissue of; 
other depravities and follies, many of them so contemptible 
as to be utterly unworthy of notice. It is impossible to} 
trace the influence of these things on the public feelings 
and habits; for no one can “ paint the finest features of the 
mind.” But, by the help of the imagination and a little so- 
ber reflection, we perceive numberless mischiefs to be their 
natural offspring. They serve to corrupt and pervert the 
moral propensities and views, and to introduce a certain 
looseness, not to say licentiousness, of manners and senti- 
ments through almost every channel of society. Not a few 
ofthe gazettes are devoted to the dissemination of obsceni- 
ty, falsehoods, and slanders, and of the harsh asperities of 
vindictive political aspirants or their wretched instruments. 
Those subjects which have an important bearing on the 
great leading interests of the community, which are calcu- 
lated to open the dour to valuable improvements, to the 
acquisition and extension of useful knowledge, to general 
edification and the refinement of manners, are almost whol- 
Jy lost sight of. But we find no deficiency in schemes 
which are designed to pamper the foul spirit of avarice, to 
deceive and strip the unsuspecting, and to enable the cun- 
ning barpy to take advantage of his less skilful neighbour. 
That insatiable lust for distinction, which can only be gra- 
tified by means of wealth or power, has every where, and 
in ull classes," obtained such an ascendency, that rectitude 
and honour seem to be discarded, and the “ means are 
sanctified by the end.” ‘his, however, is the less to be 
wondered at, when it is known that men, who would fain 
be thought the meck and pure disciples of the Christian re- 
ligion, are eagerly seeking for opportunities to enrich 
themselves, or to get the emoluments of office, little regard- 
ing the evils that may be brought upon others, however 
cruel or unjust in their operations, This has become too 
much the ruling passion of our countrymen. So confirmed 
is this habit, that it would appear to be alarmingly porten- 
tous; for we are already suspected of being a nation of 
sharpers. 

But I return to the subject of the gazettes, those foun- 
tains from which incessantly flow streams of such diversi- 
fied character, that it is ditlicult to speak of them as they 
deserve without losing sight of decorum. If they convey 
intelligence in an expeditious and cheap form, and make 
known to distant readers the policy of nations and the| 
issues of battles; if, through this medium, men are made 
better acquainted with their natural and political rights; if; 
they learn who are to be their rulers, and who are dis- 
missed from office; they also learn all the wiley tricks of 
party, and are constantly the dupes of designing knaves. 
Instead of studying what might otherwise be useful, they 
are led astray either by the pestiferous drenchings of poli-| 
tical quacks, or are amused by a detail of the trifling and | 
corrupting facts which daily meet our eye, and which, ina; 
multitude of cases, are as derogatory to editors and print-| 
ers as they are offensive to people of correct moral per- 
ceptions. To these allegations, 1 maintain, there are but 
few exceptions.t We here find no light thrown upon the| 
sciences, no aid given to the arts, no benefits conterred upon} 





* We beg leave to dissent from this wholesale charge of our intelli- 
gent and respectable correspondent; for though it may apply to maoy, | 
‘we still insist upon numerous honourable exceptions; and with regard 
to what foreigners may suspect of us asa nation, our answer is ina 
line from Shakspeare, 


“ Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind.” 


t We must again dissent, and could name many gazettes whose co- 
Jumns daily teem with useful and solid information; but do not choose 
to make comparisons which might be deemed invidious, But, after 
all, they who live by catering for the public, must furnish such viands 
only as the multitude are willing to pay for. The fault, therefore, in 
n great measure, rests with the public, and not with the editors of the 
daily journals. As popular taste advances, we have no doubt but cor- 


agriculture, nor any prop to genius. The whole bears a 
resemblance to mountebank exhibitions, which serve only 
to call forth the “‘ vacant laugh,” or to produce the still 
more “vacant stare.” Some of our own city gazettes are 
shamefully deficient in their duty respecting suggestions 
that relate to public improvements, unless it be a project of; 
magnitude ; and even then, however important it may be, 
it is often left to slumber in obscurity, after having been 
barely touched upon. There is no limit to the field that 
lies open to every industrious labourer, provided there is a 
disposition to promote those schemes which deeply concern 
the best interests of the citizens. Much bas been done, but 
much more remains to be accomplished ; and since no in- 
dividual can lay claim to all knowledge, every man is called 
upon to contribute his mite tothe general stock. It is the 
peculiar province of editors to scrutinize into such matters, 
and to afford all the aid their presses can furnish in rela. 
tion to those topics which involve the character, the em- 
bellishment, and the future grandeur of the city. If they 
are wanting in their duty, they are without excuse; and 
that they are open to the imputation of gross neglect and 
carelessness, I believe will not be denied. We fix this charge, 
on the ground, that columns of their papers are frequently, 
nay, almost daily, filled with accounts of transactions of a 
very trifling nature, whilst things of the utmost consequence 
are passed by unheeded. The reputation of some of the 
journals in the Union is a disgrace to our country and to 
republican government; and a regard to the public morals, 
the public tranquillity, and to the preservation of our free 
institutions, calls aloud for a thorough reformation. 

ee 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE KROUTS. 


Mr. Morris—Several of my Knickerbocker friends hav- 
ing expressed their satisfaction on seeing one of our occa- 
sional odes appear in your valuable paper, I take the liberty 
to trouble you with another; which, though a mere parody, 
may not be unacceptable to many of your readers. On 
; the celebration of our next anniversary, 1 shall beg your 
acceptance of a ticket.” 


Krouts, who have so often fed, 

Here, on cabbage white and red, 

Welcome now, the board is spread 
For our revelry! 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 

See our royal chief devour 

Sausage, goose, and cubbage sour, 
Scorning rivalry ! 


Who would be to care a slave? 
Who, at such a feast, be grave? 
Who refuse to chant a stave? 
Let him quickly flee! 
Who for cabbage, king, and law, 
Knife and fork will treely draw, 
Till there’s nought but bones to gnaw, 
Let him do like me! 


By the fiends of care and pain, 
| By blue-devils in the brain, . 
We will eat and quaff champaigne, 
‘Till the demons flee! 


Lay the krout and smoked-goose low, 

Let the wine in torrents flow, 

Till the cheeks with rapture glow— 
’Tis our king’s decree. 


Load your plates above the rim, 

Fill your glasses to the brim, 

Think what honours wait on him 
Who the prize receives ! 


*Tis a race of bright renown, 
*Tis to win a princely crown, 
'Tis to wear a regal gown 
Made of cabbage-leaves. 


Krouts, then play your manly parts, 
With the puddings, pies, and tarts ; 
Cabbage heads have generous hearts, 
Let them bound with glee. 
‘Tis a custom we revere, 
*Tis a feast to Dutchmen dear— 
Knickerbockers, every year, 
Keep the jubilee. 








the Knickerbocker, yet, strange to say, sour krout is our aversion, 
In addition to this, we are an active member of the cold water society, 
and would respectfully recommend to send the ticket to our tailor 








responding improvements will keep pace with it, 


who is known to be very fond of cabbage.—Ed. N. ¥. Mir. 


* We thank our correspondent for his kind intention, but beg leave | 
to decline the proposed civility; for, although a lineal descendant of | 


THE STAGE. 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE DRAMA. 

We would fain say a few words on this almost obsolete 
subject, before its glories are utterly forgotten. The days 
of Shakspeare are past! Time has been when such a man’s 
plays were performed in this city, and with considerable 
applause too; bat it is a long, long time ago. Since that 
period, the spirit of the age has changed; and on those 
boards where “ Richard plotted and Othello raved,” heart- 
less infidelity and noisy ribaldry have held their trium- 
phant revels. The foolish grandfathers and grandmothers 
of the present generation would have preferred the philo- 
sophy of Hamlet to that of a female lecturer, or the clumsy 
attempts at wit of a Shakspeare or Sheridan to the exqui- 
site sallies and brilliant impromptus of a masquerade; but 
their sapient descendants know better. Like little Isaac 
Mendoza, they are “keen, very keen,” and are not any 
longer to be taken in by the pretensions of such antiquated 
authors. True, the “lectures” are “numbered with the 
things o’erpast,” but the intellectual amusement of mas- 
querades has sprung up in their place, and spread like an 
epidemic over every quarter of the towa— 


—“ All the city is n masquerade, 
“ And all the men and womea merely—" 


but we leave the blank to be supplied by those who have 
more charity for such patch-work follies than ourselves. 
The disease first commenced at the Park, and from thence 
branched out in all directions, infecting the inhabitants of 
every street with a ‘midsummer madness,” until its fur- 
ther progress was checked at once by the east and north 
rivers, who thus in a manner impudently usurped the 
rights and privileges of our active legislature, in whom the 
sole power of checking disorders is wisely invested, and 
by whom it is judiciously and efficiently exercised. To the 
northeast, the mania, having a greater range, and gather- 
ing force as it flew, raged with uncommon virulence, so 
that the horses at Mount Pitt circus were fain to abdicate 





W. their stage and stables, and the fashionables io that vicinity 


assembled thereon, and commenced masquerading forth- 
with. Meanwhile the aristocracy and democracy of the 
“ east end of the town,” and the regions thereunto adjoining, 
fired with a spirit of laudable emulation, rivalled each other 
in the splendour and elegance of their “ fancy balls."”” Con- 
siderable dispute has arisen to which of those parties the 
palm of superiority ought to be assigned. Both have strong 
claims, The assemblies of the aristocracy were the more 
select—those of the democracy the more liberal. in the 
foriner, nothing darker than olive, or half-caste, were ad- 
mitted ; the latter were ‘‘ broad and general as the casing 
air,” and country and colour formed no ground of objection. 
In fact, things are coming to a strange pass in this city. 

All is either fiery zeal, open infidelity, or headlong dissipa- 
tion. In a short time there will be oo such thing as mild 
and moderate religion orrational amusement left. Amongst 
the latter we have ever ranked the theatre, when applied 
to its proper uses, as first and foremost. We have looked 
upon it as a place where the best possible things are re- 
presented in the best possible manner—as a moving picture- 
gallery of the past, and a speaking panorama of the pre- 
sent—where all that is great, glorious, and spirit-stirring in 
history and in song, and all that is lively, witty, and hu- 
morous in real life, has been portrayed and condensed by 
genius to form an evening’s amusement. Now what a piece 
of egotism is man, when, rather than spend a dollar to wit- 
ness “the hair-breadth ’scapes and moving incidents” 
of the stage, he will give five to tread that stage himself, in 
aweak attempt to sustain some assumed character, of which 
he has as much conception as the character has of him! 
Could any thing be more flat aad vapid than some of our 
late masquerades, where all was noise and nonsense, or 
worse than nonsense—laboured attempts at wit; where 
men left off what they were, in a vain effort to be what they 
could not be, and attempted to sustain their parts by 

«Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 

“ Three-piled byperboles, spruce affectation, 

« Figures pedantical,” &c. 
| And how many, for the last month, have spent their morn- 
| ings, in order to prepare for the evening's effort, in concoct- 
ing conundrums, pondering over premeditated impromptu 
| puns, studying jest-books, or any other way to 


“Pick up wit as pigeons 
“ And utter it again When beaven pleaie.” 











| We trust that the. very excess of the folly will, in a short 
i time, work its own cure. More anon. Cc 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

BY SYLVANUS URBAN, ESQ. 


Tax second of my list of maxims is also one of extreme 
importance, and requires to be observed with unremitting 
diligence; for the consequences of its non-observance are 
sure to be exceedingly unpleasant. It is this: ‘Never 
break your word with a youngling.” No matter what it is 
you have promised to him, whether reward or punishment, 
privation or gratification, when the time or contingency 
arrives, keep your promise. If you have enjoined upon 
him performance or non-performance of a certain act, and 
intimated punishment in case of disobedience, be not 
moved from the fulfilment of your undertaking either by 
forgetfulness or indifference, or by his cries and intreaties. 
It seems cruel to resist his impassioned pleadings, but it 
will be good in the end both for you and him; for him, be- | 
cause he will learn to be more careful how he transgresses | 
in future ; for you, because you will be spared both the dis- | 
pleasure excited by his misconduct, and the pain of inflict- 
ing the punishment which that misconduct has merited. | 

Above all, by keeping your word with him invariably and 
strictly, you avoid the sin of lying yourself, and the tre-| 
mendous consequences of setting him a lying example. If | 
once you fail in observing and keeping the faith which you | 
have pledged, he will naturally expect that you will fail | 
again, and thus learn to disregard your injunctions, and, || 
what is worse, to disregard veracity; he will justify his own || 
departures from the unswerving line of truth by your ex- 
ample. I have had much experience with children, al-| 
though a bachelor, for I am blessed with a goodly list of 
brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts, and uncles, who diligently || 
observe the great command of the holy evangelists. My 
little nephews and nieces obey me more promptly and with | 
far fewer symptoms of reluctance than they exhibit under | 
the commands of their parents, and simply because they || 
have found by experience that, when I speak to them, my | 
requisitions are not safely to be treated as mere idle words ; 
that | will be obeyed, and when I am not, that the promised | 
punishment is sure to be forthcoming. Yet they love me, \ 
for I am not given to issuing unreasonable orders; I strive 
not to be capricious with them, and they know that, when | 
they have done well, my approbation follows as certainly 
as my displeasure when they have done ill; that rewards | 
are as easily to be won from me as punishment. In short, || 
they know exactly how to calculate upon my conduct to- | 
wards them. | 

Another important maxim is “Be consistent in your | 
management of the little people.” Be careful to avoid as 
much as possible forbidding at one time, what you enjoin | 
or even allow at another; for, little though you may think 
it, children remember these things. I know an excellent 
lady who is very fond of her young ones—an« they are 
very young—but is variable, and somewhat fiery in her | 
temper, and has but little practical skill in management—| 
and her house is almost a purgatory to herseif, her las || 
band and her visiters. If she is in @ good humour, or | 
feels lazily inclined, she will overlook a hundred things in || 
her children, which, although not very serious, still ought | 
not to be allowed to pass unnoticed, and for which, the 
very next day, perbaps, if the mood is changed, she will | 
scold them, scream at them, and box their ears. In the | 
morning, she will issue a proclamation, and if it isnot com- || 
plied with, the cheeks of the anhappy urchin are sure to | 
suffer, and that most unmercifully. In the afternoon the || 
same mandate is promulgated, unheeded, and no notice | 
ig taken of the transgression. The necessary consequence | 
of this system is, that her domicile is a perpetual den of | 
uproar and confusion, To-day the brats are noisy and | 
mischievous, from pure exuberance of animal spirits, and || \ 
mamma being in a kindly humour, says nothing to the con- || 
trary ; to-morrow they are noisy and mischievous as before, | 
but the state of things is changed with the ruling power, 
and per consequence they are rated, slapped, and stormed 
at; and then come shrieks, and screams, and howls, swell- 
ed eyes, and tear-streaked faces; and, worse than all, their 
tempers are ruined by this sad mismanagement. 

Iwas saying something a few lines back, touching the 
sin of lying; and that reminded me of another evil practice, 

















in parents and others, towards these juvenile members of 
society, which ought to be carefully avoided—for it tends to REPOSITORY. 
make them liars: it is the trick of requiring reasons fron | ——————— 
them for many things which they do and say. In nine 
cases out of ten, they have no reasons to give, and are 
ashamed to own it; they act and speak from impulse, from THE HISTORY OF A FELON. 
the mere desire of acting and speaking, not like adults,|/ A vERY pretty group was assembled one evening in De- 
from reflection and set purpose. How absurd then it is || cember, around the cheerful fire of Mr. Leonard Waldover; 
in us, to require them to come to judgment before our ma-|/the time was about five o’clock ; a tea-table with its append- 
tured intellects, for every idle expression! But it is worse || ages was placed before the fire, at just sufficient distance te 
than absurd; it teaches them to lie; rather than undergo ||allow those who were to sit around it to enjoy the grateful 
the shame of confessing that they have spoken thought- || warmth, yet not too near to forbid an easy passage between ; 
lessly and without a reason, they will invent one. They will|/a lady of some forty years of age or thereabouts occupied 
tell us they said or did so and so, because so and so; when, |/a low rocking-chair in one corner, and a placid gentleman- 
in fact, the cause which they essign has nothing in the |/ly-looking man of fifty had established his arm-chair in the 
world to do with the act or saying with which they have|/other; these were Mr. Waldover and his wife; a boy of ten 
connected it, and had not even occurred to their imagina-|| was standing at the table and reading with an air of pro- 
tions until they were called on for it. found abstraction in the ‘‘ New-York Mirror;” an elder 
But Wordsworth has given a lecture upon this matter, || brother was conversing with the father, and at the very mo- 
better than any I cap give, which—as many of my readers |!ment in which the scene is opened to us, the door of the 
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have probably not seen it—I will here insert: 


I have a boy of five years old, 
His face is fair and fresh to see, 
His limbs are cast in beauty’s mould, 
And dearly he loves me. 
One morn we strolled on our dry walk, 
Our quiet home all full in view, 
And held such intermitted talk 
As we are wont to do. 
My thoughts on former pleasures ran ; 
I thought of Kilve’s delightfal shore, 
Our pleasant home when spring began, 
A long, long year before. 
A day it was when I could bear 
To think, and think, and think again; 
With so much happiness to spare, 
I could not feel a pain. 
My boy was by my side, so slim 
‘And graceful in his rustic dregs! 
And oftentimes I talked to him 
In very idleness. 
The young lambs ran a pretty race; 
The morning sun shone bright and warm: 
“Kilve,” said " “was e pleasant place, 
“ And so is Liswyn farm. 
«« My little boy, which like you more,” 
1 said, and took him by the arm— 
“Our home by Kilve’s delightful shore, 
“Or here at Liswyn farm? 
“ And tell me, had you rather be,” 
I said, and held him by the arm, 
“ At Kilve’s smooth shore by the green sea, 
“Or here at Liswyn farm t” 
In careless mood he looked at me, 
While still I held him by the arm, 
And said, “ At Kilve I'd rather be, 
Than here at Liswyn farm.” 
“Now, little Edward, oy why s0; 
“ My little Edward, tell me why ?”” 
“T cannot tell, I do not know.” 
“Why, this is strange,” said I. 
“For, here are woods, and green hills warm: 
“ There surely must some reason be 
“Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 
“For Kilve by the green sea.” 
At this, my boy hung down his head, 
He blushed with shame, nor made reply ; 
And five times to the child I said, 
“Why, Edward, tell me why ?” 
His head he raised—there was in sight— 
It caught his eye, he saw it plain— 
Upon the house-top, ginering bright, 
A broad and gilded vane. 
Then did the boy his tongue unlock, 
And thus to me he made reply: 
* At Kilve there was no weather-cock, 
“ And that’s the reason why.” 
Oh dearest, dearest boy ! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 





FROM THE ANWARI SOHEILI. 


Each atom in the earth, and each atom in the sky, 

To their kindred atoms ever with fond affection fly. 

Like habits look to like, in morals as in food ; 

The wicked court the wicked; men of virtue love the good; 

The Ld of heart and mind none but the purest wine can 
please, 

Whilst wretches of base soul will be contented with the lees. 

So men of sense to men of sense with true attraction run, 

And one fop draws unto him all the fops beneath the sun. 


apartment opened, and a lovely girl of nineteen entered. 
Mr. Waldover was a merchant of high standing and con- 
siderable wealth; his wife a finished lady, in mind, man- 
|/ners, and education; and this is all which we think neces- 
sary to be told respecting them. 
|| “ Lucy, my danghter,” said Mrs. Waldover, “why have 
jyou ordered tea so early 7 are you going out to night?” 
“Yes, ma, I am engaged to go to the theatre to-night.” 
| “The theatre, my love?” said the father, ‘‘ you go too 
loften to the theatre, Lucy ; I wish you would stay at home 
| this evening if you can, for I expect ao old friend to see 
me, and [ have promised him some fine music from your 
|| guitar.” 
|| “Oh, pa, I cannot play for you to-night, for I promised 
||to go and see Der Freischuts with the honourable Theo- 
|| philus Charles Bingham.” 
|| ‘Oh, very well then,” said the obedient parent, and thus 
ended the brief dialogue; and now leaving our friends 
to take their tea, and receive the honourable Theophilus 
Charles Bingham, we will, with our reader’s permission, 
inquire a little into the history of the individual whose name 
||appears to have such potency. 
| Mr. Jacob Benjamins was an extremely interesting 
young gentleman of four-and-twenty years of age, and was 
indebted for his existence to an amiable lady who kept a 
clothing establishment, videlicet, a slop-shop, in Rag-Fair, 
London. Mr. Jacob was considered rather ‘andsome by 
his youthful companions, the blackeyed and beetle-browed 
houries of Tower-Hill and the Minories; and in good truth 
| they were not entirely mistaken in their opinion of his per- 
|sonal attractions. His stature was precisely five feet three 
|and a quarter inches, and his figure would have been re- 
|markably well proportioned, but for a slight yet too per- 
ceptible tendency to corpulence, and a corresponding tenu- 
ity in the nether limbs; these last were also guilty of an 
undue deviation from the perpendicular, from the knee 
| downwards and outwards, suggesting in the mind of the 
|, beholder an involuntary idea of antipathy between the pe- 
dal terminations, which seemed to prompt them to keep as 
||\far distant from each other as possible. His face wes in 
form oval, and in complexion olive; his mouth wide, and his 
teeth white; his eyes black, small and sparkling, and his 
nose aquiline and Hebrew. By his friends he was called 
an elegant creature, although the expression of his physiog- 
nomy was rather too strongly indicative of cunning and a 
certain tact in the making of a bargain, to be generally 
pleasing on a firat view. It cannot be said that his educa- 
tion or early habits of life had been such as were calculated 
to make him shine in general society, for the first had been 
only what he was enabled to pick ap by his own unassisted 
{i | efforts, and as to the latter, the less that is said about them 
the better it will probably be for his interests, for, truth to 
| tell, they will not bear a very close investigation. Of the 
| attainments of Mr. Jacob Benjamins in the walks of litera- 
| ture, his chronicler cannot speak in the language of strong 
encomium. His time had been in general too exclusively 
occupied in the acquisition of half-pence during his early 
| years, to allow him to devote many hours to that of know- 
ledge ; and since the passage of that non-descript period, 
|| which intervenes between boy and manhood, the care of 
supporting a mother and two sisters, which had devolved 
upon him since the absence of his father, who some years 
before had gone to travel at the expense of the country, by 
the recommendation of a learned judge, had Jleft him no 
leisure to bestow upon any thing but his calling. (That cafl- 
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ing was both ancient and honourable, being a species of| fl 
collectorship, differing however in its objects from all col- 
lectorships connected with the custom-bouse department. 
Not to keep the reader in suspense, Mr. Jacob Benjamins 
was a member of that useful and entertaining body of citi- 
zens generally denominated old-clothes-men, and it was 
currently reported in his praise that a deeper, more sono- 
rous, or more captivating voice was not heard in any street 
of London, nor was there to be found a member of the corps 
peripatetic to which he belonged, whose sagacity in spying ' 
out a customer, or whose savoir-faire in the conduct of a 
bargain could be justly said to excel, if indeed they might 
equal his. At the time of the commencement of this bio- 
graphical sketch, Mr. Jacob Benjamins had pursued his 
honest avocation with varied, bat, on the whole, respectable 
success, during a period of three years, having entered 
upon it together with his manhood, and but for one or two 
Tittle failings inherent in his disposition, might have con- 
tinued to perambulate the streets of that far-famed metro- 
polis, diligently gathering friends, pence and cast-off gar- 
ments to the present moment; but another fate was in store 
for him. And here we must take the liberty of a slight di- 
gression, to lift up our voices against the progress of know- 
ledge, which being accompanied by a pfoportionate de- 
crease of principle, bids fair to turn this poor world topsy- 
turvy. Ifthere is, as was well remarked by oue of our civic 
worthies, now deceased—if there is a thorough-going knave 
in existence, it is that rogue Chymistry, who is perpetually 
affording facilities to the dishonest for the gulling of their 
unsophisticated neighbours. The scoundrel can imitate or 
disguise every thing. He can transform glass into dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds, so that none but a jeweller, 
who is in five cases out of ten as great a scamp as himself, 
can detect them. 

He can make admirable champagne out of execrable ci- 
der; and, what is not a little remarkable, it will not kill a 
man so soon as corrosive sublimate; he can manufacture 
good flour of spoiled gypsum; gas out of cotton seed, and 
money out of the cotton; he can change a bank-note for 
one pound into a bank note for ten; and a shilling into a 
sovereign; in short, he can poison, bamboosle, cheat and 
defraud mankind in every thing, and nobody the wiser. 

He it was that gave the first impulse to the unfortunate 
Jacob Benjamins in the Road to Ruin; and it must now be 
our business to relate the distressing particulars. 

It has been already intimated that the moral character of, 
Mr. Jacob Benjamins fell short of absolute perfection in 
sundry little items; these were, a peculiar sensibility to the 
charms of “ the last best work ;” a taste for pleasure gene- 
rally ; and an inordinate consciousness of the value of mo- 
ney, both abstractedly per se, and as an instrument in the 
attainment of various little gratifications, to the which his 
soul did much incline, to wit, balls, masquerades, the shil- 
ling gallery at Astley’s, and devilled turkeys. He was, as 
has been said, a favourite among the ladies ; but this flatter- 
ing feature in his history was leas to be ascribed to any per- 
sonal merits, than to the liberality with which he was in the 
habit of dispensing various little attentions among his fair 
friends of the female gender, which attentions were gene- 
rally manifested in the shape of invitations to the pleasant 
resorts for which his own predilections were so active. His 
fascinating face and figure were well known to the door- 
keepers at the minor theatres, and at Astley’s; and by them 
he was seldom seen alone; each arm supported some bloom- 
ing blackeyed houri from the remote east, either Ailie-street, 
or Smithfield-place, or the greasy purlieus of White Chapel. 
When his nights were not thus engaged, the Rainbow claim- 
ed his presence; Fleet-street Rainbow, where oysters, Welch- 
rabbits, devils and segars, do reign supreme. To support 
this lavish nightly expenditure, our hero had but the profits 
of his daily walks, which, though large, were yet insufficient. 
The fact is, master Jacob Benjamins was rapidly wending bis 
way to that general bourne of spendthrifts, bankruptcy ; and 
in an evil hour, he picked up an acquaintance, whose career 
had been like his own in early life, and who now supplied those 
wants, which he had found honest industry inadequate to 
meet, by dishonest means. This new friend, Mr. Isaac So- 
lTomons, or, as he was commonly called, Ikey Solomons, had 
dabbled in chymistry and mineralogy ; at least he was prac- 
tically acquainted with the properties and value of different 
metals, and with the art of giving to some the appearance 
ofothers. In short, his profession was that of a coiner; and 
by way of relaxation and variety, he sometimes superin- 
tended an engraving establishment, where bank-notes were 











vernment. This villain had for some time kept an cye upon 
our juvenile Jacob, rightly supposing, from his course of 
life, that the time must ultimately come when larger sup- 
plies of money would be needed, and that need become so 
strong as to banish all idle scruples respecting their acqui- 
sition. That time did soon arrive, and so sore was its pres- 
sure, that the bait was swallowed with even far more readi- 
ness than the tempter had believed possible. It is not ne- 
cessary that we should follow our neophyte through his 
career; it is enough to say, that for a time all things went 
smoothly with him; Ikey Solomons was a proficient in his 
art, the factitious sovereigns and bank-notes passed off 
without suspicion, and master Jacob Benjamins was more 


gallant, and more assiduous than ever in his attendance at | 


Astley’s and the Rainbow. But all this was too pleasant 
to last for ever; the thief-takers and Bow-street queerers 
began to look sharply at our adventurer, and at last a war- 
rant was actually issued for bis apprehension. Twelve 
hours more, and the fate of Mr. Benjamins had been sealed ; 
but luckily for his Jewish neck, a woman interfered and 
saved him. Among the oumberless beauties who bad shared 
his attentions and his generosity, was one whom nature had 
but slightly favoured with her gifts; a freckled, sandy- 
headed, meagre damsel, with dull gray-gooseberry eyes, 
and a nose that defied all description ; but she was a clever, 
good-natured creature, and an heiress. Her father was an 
officer, and one of the most formidable of that formidable 
phalanx—the terror of all the rogues of London. It was 
currently rumoured that the old man was worth ten thou- 
sand pounds, and that his only daughter would inherit all 
his wealth. Ugly as she was, this rumour had procured her 
many suitors, but among them all was none toward whom 
her own gentle heart yearned so fondly as to the quondam 
hero of Rag-Fair—the gay and gallant Jacob Benjamins. 
By accident she gained the knowledge of the warrant, and 
vowing to save her beloved swain, she hastened to seek 
him out and communicate to him the alarming intelligence. 
By great good fortune, the first direction which she took 
proved successful ; and, breathless with haste and terror, she 
gasped forth her warning, urged him to immediate flight, 
and with an aching bosom bade him farewell. What was 
now to be done was the next question; a moment’s delay 
might prove fatal, and yet the sinews of flight were want- 
ing. Jacob had been unusually lavish of late, and with a 
rueful countenance he examined his almost exhausted poc- 
ket-book; it contained but one poor counterfeit fve pound 
uote. At this juncture his anxieties were suspended by the 
opportune arrival of his fellow-labourer in the fields of ini- 
quity, Ikey Solomons, to whom the emergency of his situa- 
tion was forthwith communicated, 

“Indeed!” said Ikey ; “‘ has it come so soon? I expected 
this, but not just yet; but it cannot now be helped; I must 
hasten my preparations. Listen, Jacob; I have for some 
time past foreseen that this trouble would, sooner or later, 
arrive, and I have not neglected the necessary arrange- 
you must fly to America; a ship is at this moment 
waiting in the river for a wind, and will sail in all probabili- 
ty to-day ; you must go on board instantly.” 

“* But,”’ said the neophyte, “I have no money, and—" 

“ That is cared for,” interrupted his mentor. “In this 
pocket-book are bank-notes and bills of exchange to the 
amount of five thousand pounds, the savings of ten years 
of assiduous industry; you must take them, and on your 
arrival in New-York, invest the money in some safe institu- 
tion in my name; I shall speedily follow, for the climate is 
growing rather too hot for me too; so begone, and watch 
my arrival in the land of liberty; no fear of thief-takers 
there, my boy. Good-by; you have no time to lose.” 

The project was carried into successful execution ; our 





friend Jacob arrived safely in the United States, resolving, || 
however, like an honest man, to have no farther communi: || 


cation with the accomplished Mr. Solomons; to avoid whom 
be immediately set off for Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
New-Orleans, keeping himself very quiet, and passing un- 
der an assumed name. 

Our limits will not allow us to trace his wanderings in 
detail, suffice it to say, that, four years after his arrival in 
America, he was a resident of one of our chief cities, much 
improved in manners by travel and study—for, to do him 
justice, he had employed the time to profit—relieved from 
all anxiety respecting the advent of his quondam associate 
—who, by the latest advices, had been transported to Bota- 
ny Bay for life—and flourishing, the very glass of fashion 
and cynosure of ladies’ eyes, as the Hon. Theophilus 





fabricated without the concurrence of his majesty’s go- 


Charles Bingham, nephew of an English earl, and pos 


sessor of wealth illimitable. It is discreditable to our coun- 
trymen and women to admit that they were most egre- 
| giously humbugged by this scoundrelly adventurer; but it 
a melancholy fact, that, shallow as were his pretensions, 
and easy of detection, they were received as unexceptiona- 
ble; and by the aid of a monstrous pair of whiskers, a splen- 
did wardrobe, a curricle, and half-a-dozen horses, and above 
all, of a matchless stock of impudence, the pseudo-honoura- 
ble was welcomed as became his fictitious rank in the high- 
est circles, and courted as one worthy of all admiration. His 
presence was deemed an indispensable item at all the ultra 
fashionable dinners, suppers, balls and soirees; his dicta 
were acknowledged as unerring rules in all matters of bon 
top; his hand was thought a prize which the first-rate 
belles did not disdain to angle for. Happy the damsel 
whom he condescended to visit; thrice happy she whom he 
vouchsafed to honour with his company at the theatre ; but 
happy beyond all others the envied fair one who was per- 
mitted to obtain a seat in his dashing curricle. 

For the bonoar of our country this did not endure for 
ever; and lucky was it for Miss Lucy Waldover—who, by 
the way, was not by any meansa silly girl, or deserving of 
the fate which he had destined for her—that his detection 
came to pass before the scheme which he was prosecuting 
againet her peace and her father’s bank-stock had arrived 
at its destined consummation. 

We left this young lady hastening the process of taking 
tea, in order to be in time to accompany the admired Theo- 
philus to the theatre. The social meal was finished, and the 
hour of departure came, but not the expected honorable ; 
another hour passed, and still no tidings of the noble gen- 
tleman; dreadful was the alarm of the young lady, and 
great the wonderment of all besides; but still he came not; 
Lucy saw no play that night. 

The next day brought the cause of this strange negli- 
gence, The Honourable Theophilus Charles Bingham was 
a prisoner in the city prison; he had been detected in sell- 
ing false jewels, in passing forged checks, and in cheating 
at play; and his game was up. The whole city was in a 
hub-bub; some still believed him an innocent and injured 
man, bat their incredulity was of short duration; a mon- 
strous system of swindling was gradually developed, in 
which he had been the chief agent; his early history, in 
course of time, became known ; and in less than four months 
after that memorable night with which this story opened, 
the Honourable T. C. Bingham, alias Jacob Benjamins, was 
busily engaged in learning to make shoes in the state prison. 
rrr 


THE REVIEW. 














FOR THE NEW-YORX MIRROR. 
EDGE-HILL, 
OR THE 
FAMILY OF THE FITZROYALS. 
BY A VIRGINIAN. 


It is somewhat late to notice this work, but the fault is 
| not in us, and we feel almost tempted to bestow a censurc. 
upon the author for his tardiness in placing before us a re- 
past so palatable. We took it up as a matter of duty, and 
expected to lay it aside with no other feeling than that of 
|, self-congratulation at the accomplishment of an irksome 
jtask. We were very much mistaken in our anticipations. 
The book is a very sensible, clever, and spirited article, 
j|and bears strong testimony in favour of the talents of the 
i“ Virginian,” for such is the only intelligence the author 
[has vouchsafed to give respecting his ‘local habitation 
and his name.” He need not be ashamed of his handi- 
work, however; for it does him credit. We have but little 
|| space to bestow upon him now, and that little we think we 
cannot put to better use than the giving him a piece of 
sound advice, which, for our own sake, as well as his, we 
hope he will follow most religiously. Our homily is com- 
prised in one brief sentence, “ Beware of imitation.” The 
‘| plotand characters of Edge-hill smack something too much 
of Cooper. The old Fitzroyal, young Fitzroyal, Mont- 
eagle, Ludwell, Ruth, and Harriet Wilton of the one, bear 
a marvellous resemblance to the Colone! Howard, Griffiths, 
Kit Dillon, Barnstable, Cecilia, and Katherine Plowden of 
the other; but verb. sap.—we have done, 


The best criterion of enlarged minds, next to the per- 
formance of great actions; is their comprehension. 
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LOQUACITY. 
BY MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Tux lords of the creation, who are generally—to do them 
justice—tenacious enough of their distinctive and peculiar 
faculties and\powers, have yet by common consent made 
over to the females the single gift of loquacity. Every man 
thinks and says that every woman talks more than he: it | 
is the creed of the whole sex—the debates and law reports | 
Dotwithstanding. And every masculine eye that has scan- 
ned my title has already, I doubt not, looked for an errata, 
suspecting a mistake in the gender; but it is their miscon- 
ception, not my mistake. I do not—heaven forbid !—intend 
to impugn or abrogate our female privilege; I do not dis- 
pute that we do excel, generally speaking, in the use of the 
tongue ; | only mean to assert that one gentleman does ex- 
ist—whom I have the pleasure of knowing intimately —who 
stands pre-eminent and unrivalled in the art of talking ; un- 
matched and unapproached by man, woman, or child. I| 
should be at a loss where to seek a competitor to contend 
with him in a race of words, and | should be still more pus- 
zled to find one that can match him in wit, pleasantry, or 
good humour. 


My friend is usually called Harry L.; for, though a man 
of substance, a lord of land, a magistrate, a field-officer of 
militia, nobody ever dreamed of calling him mister or ma- 
jor, or by any such derogatory title—he is and will be all 
his life plain Harry, the name of universal good-will. He 
is indeed the pleasantest fellow that lives. His talk—one 
can hardly call it conversation, as that would seem to im- 
ply another interlocutor, something like reciprocity—is an 
incessant flow of good things, like Congreve’s comedies 
without a replying speaker, or Joe Miller laid into one; and 
its perpetual stream is not lost and dispersed by diffusion, 
but runs in one constant channel, playing and sparkling 
like a fountain, the delight and ornament of our good town. 

Harry L. is a perfect example of provincial reputation, 
of local fame. There is not an urchin in the town that has 
not heard of him, nor an old woman that does not chuckle 
by anticipation at bis approach. The citizens are as proud 
of him as the citizens of Antwerp were of the Chapeau de 
Paille, and they have the advantage of the luckless Flem- 
ings, in the certainty that their boast is not to be purchased. 
Harry, like the Flemish Beauty, is native to the spot; for 
he was born at B., educated at B., married at B.—though, 
as his beautitul wife brought him a good estate in a distant 
part of the country, there seemed at that epoch of his his- 
tory some danger of his being lost to our ancient borough; 
but he is a social and gregarious animal; so he leaves his 
pretty place in Devonshire to take care of itself, and lives 
here in the midst of a hive. His tastes are not at all rural. 
He is no sportsman, no farmer, no lover of strong exercise. 
When at B., his walks are quite regular; from his own 
house, on one side of the town, to a gossip-shop called “li- 
terary” on the other, where he talks and reads newspapers, 
and others read newspapers and listen; thence he pro- 
ceeds to another house of news, similar in kind, though 
differing in name, in an opposite quarter, where he and his 
hearers undergo the same process, and then he returns 
hoine, forming a pretty exact triangle of about half a mile. 
This is his daily exercise, or rather his daily walk ; of exer- 
cise he takes abundance, not only in talking—though that’ 
is nearly as good to open the chest as the dumb-bells—but 
in a gencral restlessness and fidgetiness of person, the re- 
sult of his ardent and nervous temperament, which can 
hardly endure repose of mind or body, He neither gives 
rest nor takes it. His company is, indeed, in one sense— 
only one—tfatiguing. Listening to him tires you like a jour- 
ney. You laugh till you are forced to lie down. The medi- 
cal gentlemen of the place are aware of this, and are accus- 
tomed to exhort delicate patients to abstain from Harry’s 
society, just as they caution them against temptations in 
point of amusement or of diet—pleasant, but dangerous. 
Choleric gentlemen should always avoid him, and such as 
love to have the last word; for, though never provoked 
himself, I cannot deny that he is occasionally tolerably pro- 
voking—in politics especially—and he is an ultra-liberal, 

quotes Cobbett, and goes rather too far—in politics he loves 
to put his antagonist in a fume, and generally succeeds, 
though it is nearly the only subject on which he ever lis- 
tens toan answer—chiefly, I believe, for the sake of areply, 








the poor answer’s head like arazor. Very determined 
speakers would also do well to eschewhis company—though 
in general [never met with any talker to whom other talkers 
were so ready to give way; perhaps because he keeps them 


in such incessant laughter, that they are not conscious of| 


their silence. To himself the number of his listeners is al- 
together unimportant. His speech flows not from vanity 
or lust of praise, but from sheer necessity ; the reservoir is 
full, and runs over. When he has no one else to talk to, 
he can be content with his own company, and talks to him- 
self, being beyond a doubt greater in soliloquy than any 
man off the stage. Where he is not known, this habit some- 
times occasions considerable consternation and very ridi- 
culous mistakes. He has been taken alternately for an actor, 
a poet, a man in love, and a man beside himself. Once in 
particular, at Windsor, he greatly alarmed a philanthropic 
sentinel, by holding forth at his usual rate whilst pacing 
the terrace alone; and but for the opportune arrival of his 
party, and their assurances that it was only ‘‘ the gentle- 
man’s way,” there was some danger that the benevolent 
soldier might have been tempted to desert his post to take 
care ofhim. Even after this explanation, he gazed with a 
doubtful eye at our friend, who was haranguing himself in 
great style, sighed and shook his head, and finally implored 
us to look well after him till he should be safe off the ter- 
race. ‘ You see, madam,” observed the philanthropist in 
scarlet, “it is an awkward place for any body troubled 
with vaguries. Suppose the poor soul should take a fancy 
to jump over the wall?” 

In his externals he is a well-looking gentleman of forty, 
or thereabouts; rather thin and rather pale, but with no ap- 
pearance of ill-health, nor any other peculiarity, except the 
remarkable circumstance of the lashes of one eye being 
white, which gives a singular non-resemblance to his organs 
of vision. Every one perceives the want of uniformity, and 
few detect the cause. Some suspect him of what farriers 
call a wall-eye; some think he squints. He himself talks 
familiarly of his two eyes, the black and the white, and 
used to liken them to those of our fine Persian cat—now, 
alas! no more—who had, in common with his feline coun- 
trymen, one blue as a sapphire, the other yellow as a topaz. 
The dissimilarity certainly rather spoils his beauty, but 
greatly improves his wit—I mean the sense of his wit in 
others. It arrests attention, and predisposes to laughter; 
is an outward and visible sign of the comical. No common 
man has two such eyes. They are made for fun. 

In his occupations and pleasures Harry is pretty much 
like other provincial gentlemen; loves a rubber, and jests 
all through, at aces, kings, queens, and knaves, bad cards 
and good, at winning and losing, scolding and praise ; loves 
a play, at which he out-talks the actors whilst on the stage— 
to say nothing of the advantage he has over them in the 
intervals between the acts—loves music, as a good accom- 
paniment to his grand solo—lovesa contested electionabove 
all, That is his real element—that din and uproar, and riot 
and confusion! To ride that whirlwind and direct that 
storm is his triumph of triumphs! He would make a great 
sensation in parliament himself, aud a pleasant one.—By 
the way, he was once in danger of being turned out of the 
gallery for setting all around him in a roar.—Think what 
a fine thing it would be for the members to have mirth in- 
troduced into the body of the house! to be sure of an honest, 
hearty, good-humoured laugh during the session! Besides, 
Harry is an admirable speaker, in every sense of the word. | 





Jesting is indeed his forte, because he wills it so to be; and |} 
therefore, because he chooses to play jigs and country- 
dances on a noble organ, even some of his stanchest ad-|! 


irers think h i hing else. There i: lity | 
ee ee age ee eee tice and distinction, and throw over them the mantle of pre- 


of which men so much grudge the reputation as versatility 
of talent. Because he is so humorous, they will hardly al- 
low him to be eloquent; and, because he is so very witty, 
find it difficult to account him wise. But let him go where 
he haz not that mischievous fame, or let him bridle his jests 


and rein in his humour only for one short hour, and he’ 


will pass for a most reverend orator—logical, pathetic, and 
vigorous above all. 


ing even for an hour?) Who would exchange the genial 
fame of good-humoured wit for the stern reputation of wis- 
dom? Who would choose to be Socrates, if with a wish he 
could be Harry L.? 





People of little religion are always noisy. He who has 
not the love of God and man filling his breast, is like an 











which is commonly some trenchant repartee, that cuts off 





empty wagon coming violently down a hill; it makes a 
great noise because there is nothing in it. 


But how can I wish him to cease jest- | 
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Temperance Society.—It is probably known to most of 
our readers, that a number of gentlemen in this city, of 
great respectability, have entered into a voluntary associa- 
tion to discourage, by example and precept, the habitual 
use of ardent spirits even in moderate quantities. The mo- 
tives which have avowedly led to this institution are of the 
purest and most benevolent character, and its successfal 
influence, if properly and modestly exercised, is likely to 
be attended with the most beneficial and gratifying results. 
Intemperance is a crying evil in many parts of our land, 
felling, with its deadly stroke, the mightiest intellects and 
most powerful frames; rending asunder the ties of domestic 
happiness, and introducing everywhere anarchy, disorder, 
and an utter disregard of all laws, human and divine. The 
most towering genius, once touched by its withe: 
benumbing power, dwindles down, and deca: 
most helpless imbecility. Affections the most amiable, 
morals the most pure and expansive, become soured and 
debased, and finally brutalized. Decorum is outraged, the 
peace of society is broken, and the love of kindred, natural 
to man, and as necessary to his moral and social, as air and 
food are to his physical being, is turned into gall and bit- 
ter hate. Wife, children, friends—all are alike the sub- 
jects of vituperation and violence ; and fortunate will it be 
if they are not the victims of an unbridled and demoniac 
passion. What is the end of allthis? If, for some rash and 
thoughtless act, the law overtake not the slave of intem- 
perance, the drunken mania awaits him, to convulse him in 
its horrible grasp, and consign him, palsied in mind and 
body, to an untimely and unlamented grave. In the lan- 
guage of the report of the managers of the society, ‘“ What 
consternation pervades the city at the sight of a mad dog ! 
The legislature of the state, a few years ago, voted a libe- 
ral reward for the disclosure of a doubtful remedy against 
tydrophobia. The existence of a solitary case of this for- 
midable discase fills our whole community with terror ; 
and how do the evils of hydrophobia compare with those 
of intemperate drinking? Is the disease more terrible, or 
does it lead to a more horrid death, than delirium tremens? 
Let those answer who have treated both. Ten drunken 
maniacs were, a short time since, received into our hosp 
tal at Bellevue, in a single week—a greater number than 
have died in our city of hydrophobia in fifty years.” 
The report further states, and very truly, that ‘“Intempe- 
rance is filling our alms-house with paupers, our hospitals 
with patients, our asylums with madmen, our penitentiaries 
with criminals, and our streets with vagrants.” Such, un- 
doubtedly, is the evil, and so great is its amount. What 
then, is the remedy? Total abstinence, say the society. Of 
the efficacy of this application no one will be found to 
doubt. Of its practicable acceptance in all cases, very 
many will. Men may have some member of their body 
deformed, or which does them injury, and lopping it off is 
a sovereign cure; but will they consent? That's the ques- 
tion. And we leave it to the society to determine it, sin- 
cerely and devoutly hoping that their labours may be 
crowned with success in the laudable attempt they are 
making for the improvement of their fellow beings. Some 
; will be found who question their motives ; some who will 
jdoubt the efficiency or general applicability of the means 
' of prevention they propose ; others who will condemn their 
drawing oppressive and useless lines of distinction in socie- 
and others again, who will, with no small share of plau- 
sibility, decry all attempts at voluntary associations to pro- 
mote desired changes, as calculated to raise a few into no- 


















eminent virtue and sanctit, 
ject aimed at, and rejoice in 


ut all will approve of the ob- 
1s accomplishment. 





The North American Review for April.—We always 
look forward with pleasing anticipations to the appearance 
of each successive number of this long-established and just- 
ly popular review. Modest and unassuming in its tone, 
impartial and correct in its opinions, and chaste and unex- 


| ceptionable in its style, it has recommended itself to the 


favour of the public in this country, and the approbation 
of the enlightened literateurs in Europe. It has been charged 
with a deficiency of that sparkling spirit which gives zest 
and animation to its trimestrial contemporaries of London 
and Edinburgh, Let the charge be admitted, it will be 
found that in proportion to the amount of flash wanting, is 





the extent of froth and flippancy also absent. [n lieu of 





these superficial charms, calculated to-catch the applause 
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of the injadicious, it possesses a tone of sound morality, 
political sagacity, and pure taste in letters, for which we 
may often look in vain in its more pretending and bold ri- 
vals. It is now twenty-six years since this journal was esta- 
blished, and the continued support with which it has been 
favoured, is a decisive argument in favour ofits bigh claims, 
and a no less decisive proof of the liberality and enlightened 
state of the people of this country. New rivals have sprung 
up at home, under the most formidable auspices; but we 
cannot believe that the North American Review will ever 
be deprived of its extensive patronage so long as it continues 
to be conducted on the principles which have hitherto go- 
verned its editors. The present editor, Mr. Sparks, is 
abroad, engaged on the interesting mission of collating do- 
cuments illustrative of the life of our great Washington; be 
is said, however, not to be inattentive to the concerns of 
the review. The present number contains thirteen articles, 
of which the most interesting are, College Education, An- 
cient and Modern History, Pollock’s Course of Time, Ci 
lization and Conversion of the Indians, Pelham, the Loui- 
siana Treaty, Webster's Dictionary, Elementary Instruction, 
Clerical Manners and Habits, &c. The remarks on col- 
lege education are peculiarly interesting, pregnant with 
information on the systems of instruction pursued and pro- 
per to be adopted in this country, as applicable to the 
wants and modifications of society. The compliment paid 
to Mr. Brougham, for his seal and active efforts to improve 
the education of the lower classes, is well merited and well 
expressed. Classical education is treated of in a spirit of 
great liberality and candour, and its advantages enforced 
with pertinent and unanswerable argument. The whole 
number will amply repay attention. 








Waverley Novels.—The literary public will be gratified to 
learn that Sir Walter Scott is on the eve of publishing a 
new and complete edition of these popular works, revised 
in the most careful manner by himself, and rendered more 
valuable by the addition of descriptive and historical de- 
tails. In an advertisement published in the English papers, 
he has pledged himself to this task, and has also promised 
to make no material alterations in the threads of the narra- 
tive, or the identity of the individual characters. Redun-! 
dancies of expression, feeble or superfluous passages, such 
as the haste incident to the great demand for each succes- 
sive novel did not allow him to correct at the period of ori-| 
ginal publication, will beexpunged. Itis also proposed toillus- 
trate some of the most interesting scenes with appropriate 
engravings by the very first masters, so that the edition will! 
altogether be the most complete and beautiful one which has 
yet made its appearance. We hope that sufficient encou-| 
ragement will be held out to some of our enterprising book- 
sellers to reprint it in this country, in astyle commensurate 
with the permanent and high character of the work. 


The Critic, by William Leggett, Esq.—We are glad to 
perceive that the enterprising editor of this literary miscel- | 
lany will be enabled, by the success which has hitherto 
crowned his labours, to commence a second volume. This 
is, in itself, a distinction for a literary journal in the city of | 
New-York, and gives promise of a goodly life. The Critic} 
is admitted, ou all hands, to be a well conducted and spi-! 
rited work, and has, with some few exceptions, to which it| 
is not necessary now to recur, pronounced its opinions with | 
equal fairness, justice, and elegance. It has our best wishes | 
for its success, and if encouraged as it should be by stu- 
dents and scholars generally, will undoubtedly prove a! 
valuable resource to its persevering and intelligent editor. | 


Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns, No. 1.—Miss Elizabeth Oram, 
the editor of this little tract, has, with a most praiseworthy | 
industry, arranged, analyzed, and explained the beautiful 
hymns composed by Mrs. Barbauld, with a view to awaken 
devotional feelings in the minds of children as early as pos- 
sible; and she intends continuing her efforts in future num- 
bers. The hymns are divided into such portions as may 


be easily retained in the memory, and then explained by! 


questions and answers appended; all ideas are defined, and 
such other subjects introduced as may develope the infant 
faculties of the mind, and direct them to proper objects. 
We cannot commend this work in terms sufficiently strong, 
to the heads of all families and schools. Its success, we 
trust, will be commensurate with the value and merit of 
the design. 

The Irish Shield and Monthly Milesian.—This is the 
title of a new journal lately commenced in this city by Mr. 
George Pepper, with the commendable object of diffusing 





among his countrymen a correct knowledge of the history, 


topography, literature, and politics of unfortunate, and hi- 
therto oppressed Ireland. A more appropriate time for 
the success of such a work, ably conducted, could not have 
been selected. The seal of Irishmen in favour of the re- 
covery of the rights of their brethren at home—withheld du- 
Ting so long a period of suffering—has never been so great 
as at present; and the prospect of success held forth by the 
last advices, will give no ordinary zest to whatever relates to 
the subject of Catholic emancipation. In the success of the 
cause none feel more warmly interested than ourselves; and 
as a means of promoting it, we cheerfully recommend the 
Irish Shield to the general patronage of all who sympa- 
thize in the sufferings, and anticipate with pleasure the re- 
generation, of one of the fairest portions of the globe. 


Dissections.—Few subjects have engaged the public 
mind to a greater extent than that of dissections of the hu- 
man body, as necessary to the improvement of anatomical 
and medical knowledge. The deficiency existing in the 
laws of this country, as of most others, and owing toa false 
notion or prejudice entertained on the subject by the popu- 
lace, has undoubtedly led to the atrocities referred to in the 
following article from the London Atlas. In its conclu- 
sions we cordially agree: 

“ We give, in our present number, full details of the atro- 
cious case of Burke, the murderer, who, for the price given 
by the anatomists for the bodies of his victims, deliberately 
murdered several isolated and wretched fellow-creatures. 
The commentaries of the daily papers, which run into ab- 
surd theories upon the constitution of crime, and the apti- 
tude of emigrant Irishmen to commit it, we do not give, be- 
cause we cannot pander to that vicious appetite which 
gloats upon scenes of a disgusting and revolting nature. 
We have but one object in publishing this case so amply ; 
it is not to feed idle curiosity, or to nourish that debasing 
taste for horrors, which can convert passing villanies into 
the startling periods of romance—our object is to lay before 
the country one of those unanswerable appeals, which, more 
than a thousand arguments, calls loudly for some legislative 
protection for the science of anatomy. If Burke's terrible 
history has not the effect of producing a legitimate remedy 
for this evil, if itdoes not force from parliament some legal 
means of providing subjects for dissection, then science 
may despair, and murder will again become the refuge of 
the abandoned and the unconscious agent of the student 
and the lecturer.” 





Pauperism.—After relieving the urgent necessities of 
the needy, feeding them when hungry, clothing them when 
naked, and supplying them with fuel when shivering and 
perishing with cold, the next duty of the good citizen is to 
prevent, as far as in his power lies, a recurrence of the evil, 
and to enable the objects of his charity to assist him in 
this useful effort. Now that the rigour of the season has 
abated, and the severe snow-storin yielded its benumbing 
and withering influence to the more genial showers of early 
Spring, this duty becomes imperative, and calls loudly on 
the good people of this city to strain every moral and ia- 


tellectual nerve for the adoption of an effective plan, by; 
which the heart-rending and distressing scenes of the past | 


season may no more be renewed amongst us. To fulfil the 


objects of benevolence, it is not sufficient that we exercise |, 


an indiscriminate charity, We should beware lest we hold 


out a lure and a temptation to the idle and the dissolute to | 


indulge their vicious propensities, in the firm assurance! 
that, when the day of wo arrives, their cries and supplica- |} 
tions will be listened to and granted. Means should be de-'! 


vised to reform the habits of the poor, to inspire their minds! 
with a becoming ambition and love of independence, to, 
stimulate them to industry, and deter them from the pur- 


suit of vicious indulgences. Employment may easily be 


furnished, by an institution formed for the purpose, to all! 


those who are, by some unforeseen or unfortunate cause, put 
out of the way of procuring a livelihood. And habits ot 
continued industry will enable them to supply their wants, 
and those of their dependent families. The aged, the help- 
less, and the sick, are, under all circumstances, to be provided 


for and relieved; but the young, and the robust, and the 


healthy, are to be subjected to discipline and scrutiny. 
The same amount which has been so generously, freely, 
and almost instantaneously bestowed by the public upon 
objects of actual distress, would be almost sufficient to car- 
ry such a plan into effect; and its disposition in this man- 
ner would, in all probability, render a recurrence of de- 





mands on the public purse less and less necessary. 


A second means of preventing pauperism, and its host 
ofattendant evils, is the withdrawing of temptation by public 
authority and license, fromthe lower classes, whooften squan- 
der their hard-earned wages on the support ofthose nuisances, 
—thedram-shops. Judge Edwards very pertinently ob- 
serves, in one of his late charges to a criminal sentenced 
to death, and whose guilt was the consequence of intoxica- 
tion, that, “if it is a crime to tempt, as well as to be tempt- 
ed, how can those hope to escape moral retribution who 
‘hold forth lures to intemperance, and, by assisting to over- 
| throw the reason of the vicious, prepare them for the work 
of iniquity?” We call, then, upon those citizens who are 
, compelled to follow the trade of selling liquor by retail, to 
look upon the awful responsibilities which they incur when- 
ever they administer to the intemperate appetites of the 
lowest among their fellow-men, the drunkard by profession, 
| Many of the grocers are respectable men, and to such our 
{appeal is worse than useless, as they would, equally with 
| ourselves, frown upon any attempt to introduce vicious ex- 
amples into their establishments. It is to the smaller store- 
keepers, who occupy public corners of easy access to the 
multitude, and who, led away by the love of gain, too fre- 
quently overlook their true and permanent interest, and 
bury conscientious scruples in a golden oblivion. The day 
of retribution will arrive, and heavy must it fall on some- 
Are not those somewhat to blame who authorize such mis- 
conduct, and who calmly and indifferently view the dread- 
ful advancement of crime and beggary in this city ? 


The Jail again.—Can it be possible? Are we indeed to 
witness so great a sacrifice of self-willed obstinacy on the 
part of those who have so long opposed the demolition of 
this building, “not without architectural beauties?” Is it 
indeed to be razed to the ground? We hope so, for the ho- 
inour of the city. There is a proposition, as the daily pa- 
pers inform us, before the common council, to extend Cross- 
\|street to Chatham, and to build up the addition with fine 
ithree story houses, &c. It is also contem) lated to extend 
the city-hall—to brush away the “five points” from the map 
of New-York, and erect a bridewell on its site. Happy and 
appropriate change! These questions, be it remembered, 
are all under discussion as yet, and many a glass of cham- 
| paigne, and cup of young hyson, must be quaffed, before any 
| decision—that is—any wise or prudent decision, can be had 
| upon the subject. This is right. It were, indeed, a strange 
departure from the good old customs of the lordly and sage 
; burgomasters—who, in times of yore, wielded the destinies, 
and disposed of the gable-ends of New-Amsterdam, and 
\| who smoked, we forget how many hundred pipes before 
jthey passed any resolution, just as our legislatures require 
a bill to be read so many times before it is passed, in order 

that there may be no mistake about its having been read— 
| if our common council were in too great haste—say in six 
| meetings—to dispose of questions so intimately connected 
|| with the prosperity of the present and future generation, 

as the demolition of the jail, the opening of Cross-street, or 
the extension of the iron-railing round the Park! 


Archibald Gracie, E The death of this distinguished 
merchant is calculated to awaken the most lively regrets, 
‘and melancholy retrospections. Possessed of an acute and 




















‘\intelligent mind, an expansive and benevolent heart, an 
integrity the most unshaken, and a knowledge of com- 
!' merce seldom paralleled, and equal to the most arduous 
and extensive enterprises, it was the Jot of Mr. Gracie to 
see a house built up by his own industry and perseverance, 


‘engaged in the most distant relations, and elevated to a 


pitch of respectability unsurpassed in this country, levelled 
| to the ground, through the inevitable agency of lamentable 
causes, over which neither prudence, nor sagacity, nor 
the most ample resources, could exercise control. It is 
| gratifying to find that the same respect and veneration for 
his character which had added lustre to the days of his 
| golden prosperity, continued to shed their cheering influ- 
ence over his old age, and that, amidst the trying reverses, 
“ honour, obedience, troops of friends,” followed him unto 
the day of his death, and until the last sad rites had been 
paid unto his lamented remains. 


Fire in Augusta.—The particulars of the awful confla- 
gration in Augusta have appeared in the papers, and it is 
| to be hoped they will produce a proper impression on the 
| well known generosity of our citizens. While so many fo- 
reign and doubtful claims are eagerly listened to and satis- 
| fied, let us not forget that charity begins at.home, and that 
' our fellow-citizens are algo entitled toa share of our muni- 
' ficence, 
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AREANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS POR THE PIANO FORTE. 
THE SUN THAT LIGHTS THE ROSES. 


BRILLIANT. 









Though dimple cheeks may give de-light Where ri-val beauties blos - som,Though bal- my lips to love in -_ vite, To ec-sta-cy the 








bo-som ; Yet sof-ter than yon summer’ssky Each blushing tint dis - closes : Give me the lus-tre - beaming eye, The sun that lights the ro- ses, The 














sun that lightsthe ro - ses, the sun thatlightsthe roses; Give me the lus - tre - beam-ing eye, The sun that lights 


the ro-ses. 











The voice of love is soft and clear, | How sweet it sounds upon the ear, | Yet dearer far to lover's sight | Surpassi 


, with its splendour bright, 
Exciting fond emotion ; Like music on the ocean! The eye that truth discloses, Y 


“The sun that lights the roses 





2 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


TO JULIETTE. 


These linger yet, 
With chastened light, to memory’s pensive eye, 
Which backward glances to love's early sky, 
Whose sun bath set. W.G.C. 


YOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE SILENT LYRE. 


Sweet spirit! if the lyre be mate 
Thou, d; , didst to me resign, 
‘Tis that my feelings will not suit 
The chords that rung in joy to thinc. 
For never shall thy notes of gladness 
Degenerate into sounds of sadness. 


“ Nor unbereem the promise of thy spring; ; , ‘ 
Or if, at eve’s soft hour, again 
pe cen emir cee ioe 
d 
: 


——"Thoa lovedist me 
“Teo mech, as I loved thee.” 


We met in youth, 
When its first light was in thy kindling eye, 
When Love's wing glittered in the azure sky, 
In holiest truth. 
We met—to dream— 
While a brief spell was o’er existence flung, 
‘When hope was brightest early hours among— 
O’er beings stream. 
T have looked back eats, 
On the deep glory of that hallowed time, When the young year leaps from its wintry tomb, 


3 
2 - rH There’s a softer light in that kindling eye. 
On the ue Goreg neck morolng-prime=~ Like the tranquil hue of an autumn sky, ‘ 





FOR THB NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


TO THYRZA. 
“Ob mayst thou ever be what now thou art, 


in 
“ Love's Image upon wi I take it from the willow trec, 
“And gullelees heyoed hope’s Tmngialng It is to try that witching strain, 
Inspired by love and sung by thee; 
That strain still brightening, and revealing 
The bosom’s holiest shrine of feeling. 
But no—as thou, my hope, art gone; 
For all is lost in losing thee— 
Songless as those of Babylon, 
I'll leave it on that willow tree. 
For better are the chords forsaken 
Thy magic fingers cannot waken. IAS. 


Thou hast passed, like spring, to a brighter glow, 
As the summer-tide of thy young dreams flow; 
Or a bud that breaks into perfect bloom, 


Ob, young delight When the rainbow is pictured on sober trees, 


a And the reaper’s song is upon the breeze. 
Shed a sweet vision on the enchanted brain, Th ag he 
Too pure for life, too blest to come again ou art gliding on, like a thrilling song, 
With pictures bright. As it floats June’s eloquent leaves among, 
ze When the boughs, and leaves, and flowers are stirred 
, _Yet—stillitsray = By the winds which gladden the bounding bird; 
Lingers ia memory, like the dying sun, And thy heart is light as the field of air, 
Ere its deep gold, from twilight’s cloud of dun, Thy hope’s young bower is still as fair 
Hath passed away. As when life's first spring to thy sight was given, 
And in my heart And thy rapt soul joyed in the hues of heaven. 
The influence of that early dream remains, There is not a care in thy sinless breast, 
As the snow-mountains on the Italian plains Nor a pang to sadden thy couch of rest; 
Sun-gleams impart. And thy rose-leaf cheek on its pillow lies, 
Though it hath gone, ‘With stamber’s seal on thy soft-closed eyes— 
Though the rapt feelings of that early scene And the white lids droop, like the spotless fold 
Are as their blessing ne’er for me had been— Of a spring-cloud over the sky unrolled; 
Spring-warblers, flown! While a gale has paused from its pathway fair, 
Yet, yet my soul 


To rest in the waves of thy clustering hair. 
Turns through life’s faded hours, fond one! to thee; Ihave wandered back to that early day 
Sharer of joy, partaker of the glee 


When I first beheld thee, ’mid flowers, at play ; 
O’er youth that stole. ’Twas a rich May morn, in a meadow scene, 
Let me gaze on— 


Where a blue stream sang to its banks of green; 
Turning time’s leaves, as of a pleasant book, 


The light of joy was upon thy brow, 
O’er which ’tis rapture and delight to look, 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 
BY WORDSWORTH. 


Stay near me—do not take thy flight ; 
A little longer stay in sight: 

Much converse do I find in thee, 
Historian of my infancy! 

Fioat near me; do not yet depart: 
Dead times revive in thee: 

Thou bring’st, gay creature as thou art, 
A solemn image to my heart, 

My father's family! 

Oh! pleasant, pleasant were the days, a 
The time, when, in our childish plays, 
My sister Emmeline and I 

Together chased the butterfly ! 

A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey, with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to bush; 


And thy young cheek flushed like the rose’s glow ; But she, God love her! feared to brush 





Thou wert roaming there in thy first bright years, The dust from off its wings. 
oe not ran own— A stranger to sorrow, a novice in tears. sae Bee oe ae es 
its pictured sky, .. " = 
Hallowed with music, glittering with wings, Tet the jules 6 can atom bat eh peteg Oe GEORG P. NORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
Ory: oan ope 's gay and many-sreured things, Though her birds rich offerings of music bring, ia SLITS 
mB tening on hig , Yet they flit away on the truant wing; The Mirror is printed and published every Saturday, for 
The smile—the kise— Though the summer comes with its ripening glee, the proprietor, at No. 163 William-street, between ke 
The rosy mouth, where vows in balm came forth, With its leaves and streamlets glancing free, man and Ann streets, by Daniél Fanshaw.—Terms, Four 
Like the spring's soca rae melts the frozen north, Yet they yield to the autumn and winter blast— Dollars per- annum, payable in advante.>=No subscription 
athing o} : 


So death to all blossoms will steal at last! Evxnanp. } received fora leas term than one year. 
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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE INSURGENT. 


—= 
PART I, 
— 

Know, then, that there are met and sworn in secret 

«4 band of brethren, valiant hearts and true, 

© Mea who have proved all ‘and have long 

4 Grieved over that of Venice, and have right 

“To do 20.” 


InpgPenpent of the claim which the unbroken re- 
sidence of his family for generations in the same pa- 
rish had given him, the fame of Ned Neville, as a pro- 
vider of “entertainment for man and horse,” had 
travelled a circle of some miles, and attracted the 
Sunday politicians and pleasure-going folks of the 
neighbourhood to his caravansera. It was the only 
one in the village, being too popular for competition : 
rival after rival drooped and perished when once 
within the upas boundary of his hereditary populari- 
ty; and yet he was humble and accommodating to a 
proverb. Unlike the majority of his joyous profession, 
Ned never transacted his business by proxy; he was 
always at his bar, attended in person to his customers, 
and distributed to them his beer and his joke together. 
From the lip of any other his joke had probably 
passed unobserved, but every one of Ned’s melted into 
the beverage, like Cleopatra’s pearl, enhancing its 
value and enriching its flavour. This effect is ex- 
plained by stating that when, on Sundays and holi- 
days, the parishioners waited the arrival of their offi- 
ciating clergyman—some grouped against the chapel- 
wall, and others leaning on the green hedges, from 
which a multitude of primroses lifted up their golden 
heads—no person was distinguished by him with an 
earlier shake of the hand than Ned, dressed as he was 
in his blue coat, red waistcoat, and bright buckskin 
small clothes, to which it is but justice to add the 
light blue stockings, that projected from each other 
the more effectively to display the silver buckles at 
their base. This piece of vanity was a particular fa- 
vourite with him; but we must observe, that the leg 
was his only ostentatious limb, and that this vanity 
dreamed away the ordinary days of the week on the 
same shelf with the buckles, for they too were holiday 
costume. 

It would be difficult to find more industrious and 
harder-working class of people than the peasantry of 
the south of Ireland; hence probably their long ob- 
served and still existing habit of spending the Sunday 
in physical as well as spiritual exercise. Some, at the 
termination of their devotions, rendezvous outside the 
chapel-gate, and while away the day in dry conversa- 
tion; others prefer to irrigate their's at some ale-house, 
whose proprietor, observing on the severity of spring 
dabours, complains there are not sufficient Sundays 
in the year. Many leave the road to wager a leap 
across some field-foss, and many remain to have a 
game at bowls. For all, however, Sunday is like that 
bird of the east which spends its existence between 
heaven and earth, just sufficiently elevated to feel all 
the sunshine of the skies, and sufficiently low to en- 
joy all the fragrance of the flowers. 

It was Sunday, and Ned Neville’s bar-room, fresh 


readiness for the accommodation of his visiters. The 
day, which had been hazy and disagreeable, closed 
in an evening of much clearness and beauty ; the sun 
had gone down, * gleaming in purple and gold,” and 
from the opposite quarter of the sky the moon sent 
her faint and timid light along Saint George’s 
Channel. As the evening darkened, her beam grew 
brighter, and at lengthrising over * the common moun- 
tain,” swept away its huge shadow from the little 
avenue that led to the already crowded dwelling of 
Ned Neville. Indeed, so very numerous were the 
visiters, that the village-school was emptied of its 
forme by the preceptor for their accommodation ; and 
they were motley as numerous; of all ages, sizes and 
sexes. In one corner, some professional match- 
maker—for here matrimonial connexions are dis- 
cussed, the merits of both parties canvassed, and the 
final arrangement made by hired agency—was eulo- 
gizing the comeliness and usefulness of the blushing 
maid, and replying to the arguments of the oppo- 
site—though not opposing—counsel, while the pa- 
rents, with a battalion of friends, waited the decision, 
and searcely ventured to ask or offer an additional 
fraction to appease his scruples. At another end, a 
crowd of young and old listened with various emo- 
tions, while the village barber, with progressive com- 
mentary, read, from some well-preserved newspaper, 
the successes or disasters of the rebel army, or in turn 
heard, from some fearless fellow who had joined it, 
the increase of its numbers, the importance of that 
increase, the probable projects of its leaders, and the 
national benefits of their success. 

While various groups were thus variously engaged, 
Ned Neville, attracted to his door by the clatter of| 
hoofs, was discharging the duties of host and groom 
to a stranger who wished for refreshment and repose. 
Before he entered, however, he saw that his horse 
had been comfortably stabled, and then returned with 
Ned. The latter, with the characteristic quality of 
his countrymen, proffered the stranger the warmest 
of his corners and the best of his food; but he de- 
clined the latter, and preferred the society of the as- 
sembled crowd to the comfort of the former. Had 
the stranger entered the room alone, he would have 
probably sat unobserved; but his host bustled in be- 
fore him, and, with a desire to confer some honour- 
able distinction, placed him beside the schoolmaster, 
who was decidedly the most learned and respectable 
mean there. The large beer-vessel that stood on the 
table, and from which all invariably drank, was in- 
stantly presented to him, and he cordially drank to 
all around. He joined in their conversation, leaned 
to their opinions, spoke flatteringly of the insurrec- 
tion, applauded the noble spirit of its originators, and 
hoped the people would not desert them. All in turn 
lauded the familiar kindness of the stranger, and 
heard him from a fresh flaggon drink to the national 
cause. : 

“Come, Russell,” said the schoolmaster, the con- 
versation becoming less lively, ‘let us have that 
song you composed, ‘twill match this gentleman here 
right well—throw it out tous.” And Russell, after a 
few preliminary modulations, testified, in a song, of| 
which the following is a pretty correct translation, 
that the disturber had not been either idle or unsuc- 








from its hebdomadal cleansing, was in comfortable 


cessful among the villagers : 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1829. 
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NUMBER 42. 


SONG. 


Your banoer is bright as the sun in your fountains, 
Proudly and bravely the war-beacon shines, 


To call from your valleys, your shores and mountains, 
The pride of your ers, the strength of your lines. 
Heard ye the thunder’s might— 


Saw ye the billows’ fight— 
Saw ye the lightning when night hath no star? 
and thicker, 
‘And fiercer and quicker, 
‘The hosts of the foeman come up to the war. 
Who speak of a king with bis purple and scepire, 
His crown and his conquest, his pomp and his power? 
Our fand has obeyed one; how long have we wept her, 
The lovely, the lovely, the perishing flower: ~ 
Ob! bad our falchion's length 
Half of its olden strength, 
Bold were the Saxon would breast its career: 
How would his thousands then 
Shrink from our battled men, 
Hope in our bosom and strength in our spear! 


fod cate from thet aohet Soe tthe thei Be 
Pin reedm td breathe, or i clory expres 
Boon shall the Saxon hear 
‘Triumph and pride o bis nshers proclaim; 
Soon sball the mountain's cry 
Echo to earth and sky, 
“ Britain shall blast sot the flower of oar fame.” 

The applause that succeeded was an assent to its 
opinions, and before they separated, an administered 
oath had gathered a considerable portion into the in- 
surrectionary-fold. Among those who had thus brave- 
ly but uncalculatingly resolved to join in the perilous 
enterprise of that period, was a young man, who, from 
the respectability of his family connexions, and his 
supposed influence among the peasantry of this neigh- 
bourhood, was considered a valuable acquisition. As 
his subsequent fortunes are prominently interwoven 
with this narrative, a succinct relation of the circum- 
stances that led to this resolution may not be unin- 
teresting. 

But few years had elapsed since the father of Charles 
Desmond was in comparative affluence, and the enjoy- 
ment of such domestic happiness as the regret occa- 
sioned by the recent death of his wife, but somewhat 
alleviated by the virtues of an only son, permitted 
him. A speculation, however, in the contraband 
trade, which is still, even by men of repute, carried 
on with various result among the bold and perilous 
creeks along the Irish coast, eventuated in the seizure 
of a valuable cargo. The gambler will hazard an- 
other cast to recover his loss; so did Desmond, but 
with no better fortune—his capital was gone, his cre- 
dit destroyed, and the hopes of years blasted for ever. 
In vain did he endeavour tu stem the torrent of de- 
struction; in vain did he place a fairer prospective be- 
fore the eye of Charles, and prop his heart with a 
hope which he too well knew to be illusory. Misfor- 
tane followed misfortune as wave follows wave, and 
a rapid decline, which, from the moment that removed 
him from his place of independence, was sapping his 
constitution, terminated a life of but few years. 

Charles was now left ‘lord of himself—that herit- 
age of wo.” His age had not yet exceeded its mino- 
rity, but still he felt with a deep and dangerous sen- 
sibility his solitude and destitution. The former he 
had hitherto sought and loved for its glens and groves, 
where nature seldom listened to any other than the 
music of her own voice ; but now he sought and loved 
it as an asylum from the communion of a world which 
his observations had supposed and his recent reverses 
had concluded to be ‘but a worthless world to win 
or lose.” Here, in the bosom of his native glen, 
Charles spent the interval between the death of his 
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father and the night of political revelry, to which we 
have just alluded. This interval might be about two 
years; during which time his ascetic habits, unyield- 
ing to the solicitations of the one or two acquain- 
tances whom he casually met, had made his naine 
a subject of frequent commentary in the village. The 
aged shook their heads with a most prophetic em- 
phasis, and ascribed his disregard of the world to a 
confirmed misanthropy ; and the young regretted that 
such a feeling should have deprived their circle of its 
fondest and lightest heart. 


About this time—the parental vigilance of the go- 
vernment having placed the county under military 
protection—various excesses were committed. Com- 
plaint was treason—suspicion was evidence—the 
scales were dashed from the hands of justice, and her 
sword was crimsoned with the blood of innocence; 
property was disregarded ; beauty was dishonoured ; 
and manhood was immolated. As these outrages 
were more frequently repeated with the growing ex- 
citement of the times, their consequences became 
more extensively felt, and they whom innocence 
could not, and law would not protect, willingly em- 
braced the opportunity afforded by the arrival of the 
stranger we have mentioned, to seek redress or re- 
venge in the revolutionary ranks. The mind of 
Charles Desmond was sensitive, and the surrounding 
and increasing disasters being, as he inferred, rather 
the effect of cabinet intrigue than popular disaffec- 
tion, awakened in him that spirit of noble resentment 
which, in other days, armed the hand of Brutus 
against Cesar, and in ours strengthened the virtuous 
Washington to pluck its richest jewel from the Bri- 
tish diadem. Charles, though weighed down by the 
pressure of his own misfortunes, could not witness 
those of his country with the cold-blooded indiffer- 
ence of her oppressors; he sought an interview with 
the itinerant leader, and thenceforth linked his future 
fortunes with those of that country. His native val- 
ley was no longer trodden by Charles Desmond ; the 
world had received him into its treacherous vortex. 
He felt as yet dispirited and dissatisfied at his sudden 
transition from calm to tumult; but the continual 
changes of purpose and situation, produced by the 
fluctuating interests of the cause, together with the 
society and fearlessness of more experienced spirits, 
soon quieted his mind, and losing the timidity of the 
child when he first finds himself upon the ocean, he 
soon became the playmate of danger. 


The system of the disaffected was at this time in 
full and powerful action; the torch had been applied 
to the inflammable material of the Irish mind—the 
mind that never looks at danger through a magnify- 
ing-glass. Not a city, town, or village, was unregis- 
tered as the seat of supplementary operations, and 
plain and mountain trembled under the march of ad- 
vancing volunteers. The continued severity of Bri- 
tish legislation was preached to them from lips 
touched with the fire of inspiration, by men whom 
the chain had maddened, and a deep-rooted sense of 
suffering had endowed, in a peculiar degree, with the 
spirit of conviction. Under the influence of these fre- 
quent appeals to their feelings, and to those objects 
which the eloquence of Ireland so pre-eminently con- 
trols—their passions—the multitude became fierce, but 
they were weak; fearless, but they were undisciplined. 
Yet were they willing to sacrifice every thing to es- 
cape from political death, and to bequeath to their 
children the blessings of national regeneration. In 
the society of the leaders Charles had now so deeply 


imbibed those principles which professed a desire of) 


universal enfranchisement, that the smouldering re- 
lics of his earlier fears were completely extinguished. 
The chivalric idea of being instrumental in achieving 
the redemption of his country filled him with delight, 


“+ Liberty,” that he would have enrolled himself un- 
der any standard on which he could behold, 
“ Unfarl’d, 
“Those words of sunshine—Freedom to the world.” 

A field for the practical demonstration of his courage 
was not long wanted. Flushed and invigorated by 
their recent victory at Wexford, the * rebel’’ troops 
had determined to attack and possess themselves of 
the town of New-Ross. Previous to the commence- 
ment of operations a council was convened, to which 
Charles had been summoned. He at this time re- 
sided at some distance from the appointed rendez- 
vous, and the weather, hitherto so very fair, became 
suddenly unfit for travelling, lightnings and thunders 
flashed and roared as though they exulted over the 
consummation of all things; but his desire to act his 
part without imputation, on a matter which was like- 
ly, as the event has proved it, to be of vast importance 
to the cause of his exertions, laughed at difficulty. 
In the thunder’s roar he heard but the voice of his 
country’s vengeance, and in the lightning’s flash be- 
held the banner that led him to the ranks of her re- 
deemers. To pursue the success of their arms was 
the result of the council, and the ** rebel” army was 
led upon the town of New-Ross on the morning of 
the fifth of June. A surrender was demanded by 
them, but the reply was the murder of their envoy, 
Furlong. . This was decisive ; the * rebels” crowded 
upon the town, and silencing a smart opposition, drove 
in the piquets and outposts of the royal forces. They 
then entered, and the cavalry, who committed dread- 
ful havoc among them, were soon obliged to retire 
before the vigorous and fearless attack of the pike- 
men. 

That portion of the Irish troops which Charles Des- 
mond, as captain, commanded, advanced with a 
steady and intrepid step toward the main guard, 
whence the royalists opened a mortal artillery fire 
against them, under which they fell like corn under 
the blade of the reaper. Still they poured onward, 
inspirited by his active exertions ; but with such mur- 
dering effect did the cannon-shot sweep the street, 
that each succeeding rank may be said to have fallen 
on the remains of the first company. As Charles 
advanced and beheld the increasing pile of carnage, 
the flush produced by the heat of action and weather 
forsook his cheek. He seemed for a moment to he- 
sitate; but the time for calculation was past; death 
raved before, and thousands, whom another moment's 
indecision might have robbed of the chance of victory 
and life, poured on behind. The first were the inevi- 
table consequences of a retreat ; the latter, the at least 
possible result of a fearless and well-directed attack. 

Sudden as the change produced by enchantment, 
his wonted self-possession resumed its ascendency. 
* Forward, my boys!” he cried, with a voice audible 
above the roar of the defence. ‘* Remember Wex- 
ford and Walpole, Ireland and victory!” The thun- 
der of athousand voices replied, and the rattle of their 
musketry offered up an ample sacrifice to the manes 
of their dead. Charles cheered them on -with his 
voice, and darting like lightning along the ranks, 
filled every heart with the electric spirit of his valor- 
ous example; and as his column advanced to the 
mortal barrier of the dead and dying, took his place 
at its head, exclaiming, ‘* The eyes of the world are 
on you, bondage or freedom is in your hands—fire !”” 
and as he uttered the last word, he fell! 
eS 

French PERiopicaLs.—The circulation of newspapers 
in France since the peace has increased at least two-fold; 
and in some of the provinces the number of political and 
scientific journals is in the proportion of five to one of what 
jit used to be. An official return is preparing of all the pe- 
! riodical works now published in France, with the numbers 
‘which they circulate. It is supposed that this is doing for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount which a small addi- 








and so enamoured did he become of the spellword, 








; tional tax upon them would produce to the government. 
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THE BACHELOR. 
(Concluded.) 

Tux consequence of these reflections is evident. Henry 
gave himself up to love, with scarcely an idea that he was 
building his own happiness on the wreck of his friend’s. 
Daily did he visit Gertrude, unprohibited by his generous 
friend, who determined not to assert his rights until the end 
of the year. Gertrude found in Henry many accomplish- 
ments, of which she had lamented the want in Charles: his 
flute could accompany her piano, his pencil could correct 
her drawings, and his manly voice accompanied hers in a 
chord of melting sweetness through all the melody of her 
favourite songs. She began to know the difference in her 
feelings towards Charles and him. She was glad to see the 
one, but she anxiously looked for the other. She could 
gaze without embarrassment in the face of Charles; but if, 
by chance, she encountered the impassioned gaze of Hen- 
ty, it went to her very soul. In short, at the end of the 
year, Charles, the noble-minded Charles, after a long and 
arduous struggle with himself, voluntarily resigned his 
claims to Gertrude, and generously obtained the consent of 
all parties to the union of his two friends; and, after wit- 
nessing it with a firm eye but almost broken heart, he be- 
stowed upon them a blessing, and accepting the offer of a 
friend, set sail for India, to forget in other pursuits the be- 
ing who had mingled in the dreams of his early love, 
with a radiance which now faded for ever. 

At the end of ten years he returned, rich in worldly 
goods, but colder and more reserved than ever. A well- 
looking bachelor of thirty-four, he might still have entered 
the lists of Hymen; but his only object was to discover his 
friend. He learned from inquiry, that Mr. Campbell had 
died shortly after the marriage of his daughter, leaving 
her a handsome fortune; that Mr. and Mrs. Allen, after 
an extravagant life of about five years, had retired into the 
country ; that he had died within the last six months, insol- 
vent; and that she was living with an aunt of hers, in ut- 
ter poverty. Almost overwhelmed with this intelligence, 
but still desiring to make Gertrude his wife, he sought her 
out; but found her in a state which precluded hope. 
Through all their misfortunes, they had remained fondly 
attached to each other; and the death of her beloved hus- 
band, joined to constant’ anxiety, had thrown her into a 
deep decline, and poor Charles saw that she had not long 
to live. She expressed great pleasure at seeing him, as 
great, she said, as she could enjoy in this world; and 
placing her child in his arms, bade him transfer to it the 
affection he had borne to her. Merton received the de- 
posit with a holy joy; and he had the satisfaction to know 
that, through his means, the last moments of his beloved 
Gertrude had been rendered happy. 

We need not say that this child was our own little Ger- 
trude, the heroine of the ball ; but it becomes necessary to 
explain why he was so reluctant to let her go. It must be 
remembered that Merton was an old bachelor, and bache- 
lors are sometimes apt to forget that they are on the wrong 
side of forty. He had, for the last seven or eight years, 
been living in a world of hisown. Employed in educating 
his little charge, as he watched her opening graces, he had 
imagined himself again the boy of eighteen, and his Ger- 
trude the Gertrude of his early youth. She loved her 
guardian with an idolizing fondness; she had never mixed 
with the world; and in educating her as a wife for himself, 
he fondly thought he was securing her happiness and his 
own. And what did Gertrude think? Why, to tell the 
truth, she had never thought much about it. Living se- 
cluded, she was as artless as a child, though possessed of 
the information and accomplishments of a well-educated 
woman. But by this time the ball is over, and she has re- 
turned to her guardian, who, as he listens to her animated 
account of the adventures of the evening, forgets his fears 
that some fascinating Henry had again snatched her from 
him. He bade her good night with a lightened heart, tell- 
ing her that he was about to depart on a journey, and that 
he should probably be gone a month. Requesting that she 
would stay at home as much as possible during his absence, 
as she had no protector but the good old housekeeper, he 
again wished her good night, and they separated. 

It is four weeks, after the ball, and Merton not yet.return- 
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sun shines full upon her window, ‘but, absorbed in 
thought, she heeds not his rays. Her little bird is warbling 
his sweetest notes to gain her attention, but her ear is deaf 
to his melody. The door opens—’tis Merton himself; but 
she sees him not. He has entered unannounced, that he 
might surprise his loved ward. Surprised himself at her 
appearance, he stands for a moment to observe her. She 
is seated at her desk, her head leaning upon her hand, her 
dark ringlets carelessly thrown back, and her eyes fixed on 
vacancy. Advancing nearer to her, she hears his step, 
looks at him, and, almost shrmking from his proffered ¢ em- 
brace, bursts into tears. 

“ How is this, my precious child? Only one little month 
absent, and on my return to find you so changed !”” 

Alas! poor Gertrude! she was indeed changed. She 
had learned to think, to reason, and to feel: she had studi- 
ed her own heart, and found in its deep and newly disco- 
vered passions stores of misery for the future as well as the 
present. Forcing a smile through her tears, she would 
have excused her grief to her guardian; but, with all her 
acquired knowledge, she had not yet learned deceit, and 
gently soothing her agitation, Merton easily drew from the 
blushing girl a full confession of the events of his absence. 
At the fatal ball she had been introduced toa Mr. Sandford. 
Pleased with her artless conversation and manners, he 
had danced with her several times; and, at parting, had 
begged permission to call on her at her own house. It was 
granted ; and he soon availed himself of it. He was hand- 
some and intelligent. The only son of an opulent father, 
he had been early introduced into the first circles, and was 
soon welcomed as an ornament to any company. He had 
mixed much in the society of ladies, but, fastidious in his 
choice, his heart had till now remained free. He visited 
Gertrude frequently for three weeks. In every interview 
he found her more engaging. He had at first been capti- 
vated by her sweet smiles, the sportive vein of wit flowing 
through her conversation, and the unstudied grace of her 
movements. But when he fathomed the hidden depths of 
her character, the purity of her principles, and the naivete 
of her disposition, as he hung over her at the piano, listen- 
ed to her sweet voice, and watched the varied and beauti- 
ful changes of her innocent countenance, he felt that Ger- 
trade was destined to be his wife, and the very day of Mer- 
ton’s return he had made her an-offer of his heart and 
band. She heard him in silence, but his words struck deep 
into her heart, and awaking from her unconscious dream of; 
bliss, she felt that that heart was gone for ever. Sandford, 
chilled by the reception of this abrupt disclosure, hurriedly 
entreated her to:tell him if he had interpreted hastily the 
evident pleasure with which she had received his attentions. 
“No, dearest Edward, 'tis I alone am wrong. Thought- 
less and inconsiderate girl, | have injured the peace of one 
from whom fate has separated me for ever.” The heart- 
struck Sandford, telling her she should hear from him 
again, seized his hat and rushed from her presence, and 
the young Gertrude hopelessly felt that her doom of mise- 
Ty was about to be accomplished. 

As Merton listened to this simple story, interrupted as 
it was by sighs and tears, he felt for a moment at a loss 
how to act: then, as the thought of past miseries rushed 
over him, forgetting for a time his generous character, he 
determined to bid defiance to fate, and make himself hap- 
py in the possession of Gertrude. Drawing her closer to 
him, he rapidly related to her the events of his past life. 
He told her of the sacrifice of his happiness at the shrine 
of friendship for her father, bade her remember the dying 
words of her mother, and drew from the bewildered and 
romantic girl a promise to be his wife on that day week. 
He resolved to see Sandford himself, as Gertrude dreaded 
that an interview with him would be fatal to her determi- 
nation. 

A day or two passed away. She nobly exerted herself 
to be cheerful ; but Merton was restless and unhappy. “Am 
1,"’ repeated he to himself, “am.I right to sacrifice thus 
this innocent girl for my own pleasure? Should I not be 
happier to act generously towards her and her estimable 
lover?” There was a hard struggle between his love for 
himself and his love for Gertrude. We shall see his decision. 

The day of the wedding at last arrived. The company 
are assembled in the parlour; the Rev. Mr. S. is in attend- 
ance, and the bride, splendidly dressed, is waiting in her 
private study, to be led by the bridegroom to the holy altar. 
A step is heard on the stairs. Shuddering, she covers her 
face with her hands, to hide the paleness of ber agitated 
features. “Gertrude,” said a soft voice. She raises her 








eyes. Is it an illusion or reality? Her lover, her adored 
Edward, is kneeling at her feet. 
your guardian has told me all. 
you to me, and your voice alone is wanting to confirm my 
happiness.” Need we repeat the answer? 

Some years have elapsed since the marriage of the hap- 
py pair. Their mansion is situated in a pleasant but re- 


transformed into the elegant woman. Mr. Sandford is 
‘respected and esteemed as a good citizen, an affectionate 
husband, and judicious parent; and the good old Merton, 
seated in his comfortable easy-chair, with a little Charles 
Merton on one knee and a curly-headed Gertrude pulling 
his grey locks on the other, often declares he is the happiest 
old bachelor in existence, has the best children in the world, 
and laughingly vows that the Gertrude of the third genera- 
tion ghall certainly be his wife, and never shall attend a 
iball till she is Mrs. Merton. J. 








THE ESSAYIST. 
————————————————— 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

“ Tilusions!” exclaims the pbilosopher—“ an !—yes; but without 
them I should feel nothing of life its miery. 

Tuerx exist in the world a certain set of sober-minded 
beings, who profess it as their opinion, that those thoughts 
which proceed from illusion or fancy ought to be banished 
from our minds ; that time is foolishly and unprofitably con- 
sumed in thinking of impossibilities. They dislike or des- 
pise poetry, as it is frequently composed of fictions, and re- 
presents things which are not in the ordinary course of na- 
ture. Some of these, who profess to admire nothing but 
reality, or a representation of it, carry their prejudices to a 
‘ludicrous extent: for example, some of them will admire a 
staring likeness of the last lady mayoress and family more 
than the finest composition of Raphael. ‘ We are not in- 
terested,” say the: in looking at features which we know 
never existed, in a group of ideal personages; but there is 
an evident reality in the delineation of her ladyship; we 
see something resembling what is frequently before our 
eyes, and we are therefore pleased with it.” These people 
will study with unwearied patience the incontrovertible 
facts of Cocker’s Arithmetic, and abhor the beautiful fictions 
of the Fairy Queen; in short, matter-of-fact is their idol—fic- 
tion, romance, or poetry, the objects of their scorn. A fan- 
ciful disposition of mind may be disadvantageous; but it 
may be doubted whether we should not be, as it were, 
wearied by the continual succession of realities, were it not 
for the occasional relief of fancy or illusion, whose ideal 
pleasures are at all times at hand to assist us when we are 
overcome with the real cares of life. By these illusions I 
mean those incoherent ideas of future happiness or great- 
ness, which frequently occur to every one, and if I mistake 
not, even to those who profess to despise the workings of; 
imagination; ideas which, on reasoning, we might feel could 
not be realized without some most material change in our- 
selves and circumstances—a sort of waking dreams, com. 
monly designated by the name of “ Castles in the Air.” 
These freaks of fancy prevail in a less or greater degree in 
every one, from the madman, in whom they are strongest, 
down to the idiot, in whom their influence is hardly per- 
ceptible. In the madman they have overcome his intellect 
and entirely blinded his reasoning faculties, so that he fan- 
cies that he has lost his head, and runs about in search of| 
it, or that he is transformed into a tea-pot, and is afraid of| 
being broken. Next to him comes the poet: he seems to be 
the boundary which limits sanity ; beyond him is madness; 
for small is the barrier which les insanity from inspira- 
tion. His imagination is more vivid than that of other men, 
but it has not quite overcome his reason. After these fol- 
low the general mass of mankind, who are all, in their se- 
veral stations, subject to these waking dreams. What 
would become of the lover if he were denied some mo- 
ments in which he might picture to himself a sort of acme 
of happiness, which, upon reflection, he would feel was un- 
attainable? Where would be the happy hours of a young 
author, if he were not led on by his fancy to dreams of ima- 
ginary second editions, which, on a return to his seuses, 
and a perusal of the productions of his pen, would quickly 
vanish into air? How wretched would be the solitary hours 
to a younger son of a remote branch, if he were denied the 
pleasing occupation of picturing to himself the pleasure he 
would feel in possessing the wealth and rank of a distin- 
guished*nobleman, should he, by the extinction of only 














tired part of the city. The sweet, playful Gertrude is | 





“My own Gertrude, | 
He has nobly resigned | 


fourteen awkwardly intervening heirs, arrive at the swine 
mit of his hopes! The petty clerk of an office, ceasing 
awhile from the toil and drudgery of his desk, revolves his 
plans for saving the nation and advancing his family, should 
he be made secretary of state. The gambling groom, when 
he has lost his last penny and broken his dice-box against 
the table of the servants’ hall, retires to meditate on the 
dash he will cut when he wins a prize in the lottery and 
becomes a country squire. To these illusions are the minds 
of men continually prone;, and at no time more so, than 
when, by any accident, they are left for a short time in so- 
litude. Our thoughts then receive a selfish cast; they are 
directed toward ourselves and our prospects in life; and it 
is at this time we delight to weave those spider-webs of 
fancy, which the bustle of the real world quickly sweeps 
away. 

Tam far from being one of those persons who think, or 
profess to think, that there is little in real life worthy of 
their attention; that common things are below their notice, 
and that their only pleasures are to be found in the ideal 
world of their imagination. Those who hold these senti- 
ments, run into the opposite extreme from the set I before 
described. They say—for 1 always am inclined to doubt 
that they think so—that as solitude is the parent of that 
world of fiction, they infinitely prefer the sight of moun- 
tains, the roar of a cataract, or the gloom of a forest, to the 
acquaintance with man, his ways, manners, and conversa- 
tion; they profess that they could live retired from life, 
and feed upon the joys of romance and imagination. I 
would not advise them to try their plan: they would only 
destroy a pleasing illusion, and convince themselves that 
they were wrong. Yet, for my part—though I am not one 
of these would-be anchorites—I am fond of indulging my- 
self at times in building castles in the air, and consequent- 
ly of the occasional solitude which produces them. Were 
I deprived of these illusions, | should feel as if I had lost 
an intimate companion, who was always at hand to raise 
my spirits and to comfort me under every misfortune. 

The ancient poets tell us, that of the contents of Pan- 
dora’s box, every thing escaped except Hope, which re- 
mained at the bottom to console mankind. Now I am dis- 
posed to keep up the allegory, and to suppose these illu- 
sions to constitute the box itself in which this universal 
comforter Hope was contained. Indeed, as the box seemed 
necessary, in order that its contents should be retained, so 
these illusions appear to me to be necessary for the preser- 
vation of Hope, which is surrounded by, and, as it were, 
contained within them. Had it not been for them, it would, 
with the rest of the contents, have escaped, and left the 
mind of man without a consolation in misfortune. 

1 must confess I pity those who have no pleasure in these 
illusions, and who tell you that when this 

“ Fancy’s falry frostwork melts away,” 


they are more discontented than they were before, and fect 
that thoy have anly been playing Taotalus with happiness. 
This, in my opinion, argues a most inveterate determina- 
tion—perhaps not an uncommon propensity—to be discon- 
tented ; together with an ingratitude to the moments which 
have afforded us pleasure; an ingratitude which deserves 
the self-inflicted punishment it often receives, of never en- 
|joying any atall. A contented mind will encourage these 
imaginary pleasures, at whatever time they appear; will 
snatch the delight of them, be it but for a moment; and, 
when these magic fascinations are fled, will return to the 
dreary scene of reality with cheerfulness, thankful for what 
it has enjoyed, and prepared for whatever it is about to 
suffer. English Magazine. 
_—_—_—_—— 
ON AND UPON. 


We have two words which we use indifferently ; on and 
upon. It appears to me that those who study elegance, by 
which I always mean precision and correctness, may show 
it here. I would say upon a tower; on the same principle, 
I would say on a march. There would, indeed, be no harm 
in saying on a tower; but there would be an impropriety 
in saying upon a march; for up, whether we are attentive 
or inattentive, whether we have been a thousand times 
wrong, or never, means somewhat high, somewhat to which 
we ascend. I should speak correctly if I said, ‘‘ Dr. John- 
son flew upon me; " incorrectly, if I said, “ he fell upon 
me.” Custom is a rule for every thing but contradiction. 

















A ragged countenance oftem conceals the warmest heart; 
as the richest pear! sleeps in the roughest shell. 
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1am not aware that it has fallen to the lot of any other 
man in his pilgrimage through this weary and sinful, and 
best-of-all-possible worlds, to be afflicted as 1 have been, 
and am; if there is another such unhappy being, | know 
how to commiserate his calamitous situation. I am not 
conscious of any peculiarity in myself, either of character 
or circumstance, which should necessarily create the mise- 
ries of which it is my hard fortune to be the recipient and 
sufferer. So faras I can discover, I am like my fellow- 
men in all important particulars; if there is any thing idio- 
syncratical about me, it is the presence of a greater portion 
of that divine quality, which, if all men were devoid of, 
science would cease to flourish, learning become extinct, 
argument a dead letter, disputation a non-entity, and igno- 
rance, more lamentable and hopeless than that which over- 
shadowed the much-talked-of and unhappy “ middle ages,” 
reign once more in dreary despotism over this flourishing, 
and the other enlightened, hemisphere; I mean the thirst of 
knowledge; the restless and insatiable desire of informa- 
tion upon all known and unknown subjects: of this, indeed, 
lam a large,possessor. My ancestors—and for it 1 owe 
and yield to them my eternal gratitude—were kind enougb 
tu transmit to me so munificent, or at least so satisfac- 
tory a portion of the temporal goods of life, in the shape 
of lands and houses, bank-stocks and mortgages, bonds, 
promissory notes, and casb, that I have never been 
under the necessity of directing my bodily or mental ener- 
gies to the acquisition of that indispensable ingredient in 
man’s happiness—the wherewithal to live; and, conse- 
quently, I have enjoyed av uninterrupted leisure of 
more years than I care to mention, for the attainment 
of mental wealth; and I may say, without boasting, 
that the opportunity has not been thrown away. Know- 
ledge of every description has been sought after, and not 
always unsuccessfully ; but the studies which have chiefly 
engaged my most profound attention, and have been pur- 
sued with the keenest relish, have been those which would 
enable me to understand and investigate the actions, affairs, | 
and purposes of my fellow-men. For many years I have 
sedulously attended, with an inquiring spirit, to the con- 
cerns of my fellow-beings, wheresoever my place of abode 
has been; for it must be understood that my residence in 
any one place is seldom of any greatduration. I must con- | 
fess that the disinterested and benevolent tenor of my con- 
duct has not escaped misconstruction, and even censure. 1 
have been, alas! but too often accused of curiosity and im- 
pertinence ; of being a busy and officious intermeddler with 
things that concerned me not; and my very name has been 
generalized into a common appellation for persons of that 
description. How unjustly these most injurious aspersions 
have been heaped upon one so well disposed, and so anx- 
ious to do good-natured actions, as myself, it is of no avail 
for me to protest; I can but console myself with the re- 
flection that such has been the case in all ages; the small 
number of the good have ever had to bear the hard 
thoughts of the many evil. Socrates, as 1 have heard, was 
thus afflicted. The unswerving integrity of King Aristides 
could not save bim from the popular clamour: Coriolanus, 
the Trojan general, was banished: and, in later times, the 
names of Gallileo and Lord Hastings, of Dr. Francia and 
William Penn, and of our own ex-minister Mr. Huskisson, 
might be cited. With those illustrious individuals [ have 
not the vanity to place myself upon an equality; but my 
Jot has been, and is, like theirs. 

In England, my native country, I have been hunted from 
town to town, and from county to county; in despair, I 
fled to the northern portion of the empire, but soon found 
there was no refuge for me in that inhospitable and inaccessi- 
ble region: where the pursuits of every man were wrapped 
up in inscrutable mystery, and the utmost efforts of my in- 
genuity were unavailable to hunt them out: the fortnight 
that I passed in Edinburgh was one of unqualified misery ; 
for every attempt that I made to acquire information was 
foiled, and I could not live where even the most unimport- 
ant circumstances were kept secret with such unremitting 
circumspection. The continually unsatisGed aspirations 











of my heart, and the everlasting state of mental torment in| 





which I lived, were too much for me; I grew thin, and I verily 
believe that another month of such agitating suspense and 
disappointment would have brought me to the grave. Who 
could exist among a race, in the midst of whom fourteen 
mortal days and nights were insufficient to discover a sin- 
gle secret! : 

To save my life, I hastened to the sister kingdom; and 
there my case was even worse; not that, as with the people 
of that northern land of mystery and caution, their 
thoughts and deeds were veiled from sight with jealous 
care; it was the very reverse of all this that constituted 
my objections to the blundering, straight-forward, open- 
hearted, and open-mouthed natives of St. Patrick's favour- 
ed island. My passion has, by long indulgence, acquired 
a species of refinement that can find no value in that which 
attained with too little difficulty. The discovery of a 
secret is to me a bonne bouche of the most exquisite relish ; 
but what man, possessed of the least perception of the sub- 
lime in gastronomy, would not prefer an apple from the 
topmost bough, and which had been gathered at the risk of 
his own neck, to another, although equally juicy, ripe, and 
mellow, that lay ignobly easy of acquisition, upon the earth 
beneath the tree on which it grew? Or where is the lover 
whose passion is not augmented by the very difficulties that 
seem to spring up, as if spontaneously, upon the path where- 
in his hopes and wishes run, and whose ardour would not 
cool if, on the sudden, all those obstacles should be remov- 
ed? For my own part, that mystery was worth notbing, 
which all the world might know; and I could not bear to 
live among the Irishmen, whose whole concerns were as 
transparent as their own Emerald, and who were always 
ready to blab out all their own and their neighbours’ secrets, 
without affording the slightest opportunity for a close and 
delightful crose-examination. I struggled along with them 
for six full weeks ; but human patience could endure no 
longer. Once, and once only, during my residence in Dub- 
lin, was my forlorn and joy-forsaken path crossed by a 
glimpse of hope. I had, by the merest accident in the 
world, obtained the clue to what I thought a real secret. 1 
remember well the effect produced on me by the joy, the 
rapture I may say, which this discovery inspired. I could 
not sleep a wink the night after, so intently were my 
thoughts engaged in devising plans to bring the incipient 
treasure to full and perfect maturity. With the morning’s 
sun I rose, sleepless, but joyful and refreshed. Alas for 
the incertitude of human affairs! The mighty egg, over 
which I bad brooded with such fond anticipations, tumed 
out a mere empty bubble. The individual most deeply im- 
plicated in my imagined grand discovery had himself, with 
even more than national perverseness of disposition, re- 
vealed the whole affair, as if for my especial discomfiture; 
and the flattering expectations which I had entertained of| 
a glorious opportunity for the exercise of my peculiar 
powers of investigation were crushed in the very bud, when 
I went down to breakfast, by hearing the whole subject, in 
all its particulars, discussed by a jovial party of twenty- 
seven, together with nine dozen of eggs, and an unascer- 
tained number of rounds of toast, hot rolls, beefsteaks, and 
cups of coffee. This was enough, and, ob ! by far too much; 
I hastened on board the Liverpool steamer, engaged my 
passage in the packet Canada, and, in four weeks and six 
days after, found myself a stranger in the city of New- 
York, the commercial metropolis of the United States of, 
North America. 

The first three weeks after my arrival were productive 
of gratification in an eminent degree; for to whatsoever 
quarter I turned my steps or eyes, I encountered innume- 
rable opportunities for the indulgence of my darling pro- 
pensity. I scoured with hasty feet the streets, the churches 
and other public buildings; exhausted, with innumerable 
questions, the patience, as well as the stock of knowledge, 
of the venerable lady who exhibits the city-hall, the chief 
lion of the western London; scraped acquaintance with se- 








veral extremely interesting convicts in the state-prison and | 


penitentiary ; attended numerous trials in the Guildhall, or 
court of sessions; learned the history of the amiable and 
enlightened judge who presides at the sittings of that illus- 
trious and dignified tribunal ; ascertained that the spire of 
St. John’s was less lofty than that of St. Paul’s, by four- 
teen feet and eleven inches ; fished up a small infinitude of| 
curious family secrets ; visited all the exbibitions, including 
the learned dogs and Punch and Judy ; paid seven and six- 
pence, New-York currency, for a French fancy inkstand, 
which I broke in a china shop at the corner of Reed-street 





burglar, for trying to peep in, late at night, at suspicious- 
looking windows; and narrowly escaped being kicked out 
of the navy-yard at Brooklyn, for being too minute and in- 
quisitive ia my conversation with a sentry. But, in process 
of time, the novelty of my situation wore away, and I began 
to feel a craving for new scenes, and further fields of in- 
vestigation. I had heard of the knowledge-seeking dispo+ 
sition. of the Yankees before I ever thought it would be my 
lot to sojourn with them; and, since my-errival, 1 had 
learned that the appellation which I, in common with my 
countrymen, had been accustomed to bestow upon the whole 
people of the republic, was, in fact, the rightful property 
of only one portion of its population; and my imagination 
teemed with delightful images of pleasure to be found in 
the intercourse with a people of congenial character: a 
summer was to be devoted to a leisurely and rambling jour- 
ney through the six eastern states; bat, before setting out 
on that expedition, I determined to make an excursion to 
the far-famed cataract of Niagara; and, if possible, to pry 
into, and bring to light, the mystery of the abduction of a 
Mr. Morgan, with which, at the time of my arrival, the 
newspapers and the tongues of men and women were ex- 
clusively occupied. 

I took a birth, accordingly, on board the steamer North 
America, which plies between New-York and Albany ; 
packed up my valise, bought a new umbrella that cost me 
twelve and sixpence—the man asked fourteen shillings, but 
I beat him downo—and paid my bill at the hotel. But mis- 
fortune attended me at the very outset, for I lost my pas- 
sage and my passage-money too, for that day, by dropping 
in for a few minutes on my way to the steamboat wharf, 
to see how a friend of mine was getting on, an ingenious 
and amiable gentleman, who keeps a little lodging-house 
in Cedar-street; and he had something very mysterious to 
tell me about one of his neighbours on the opposite side of 
the street, which I could not go away and leave unheard. 
My departure was, consequently, delayed until the next 
morning, and then, determined not to be again disappoint- 
ed, I hurried on board an hour before the final ringing of 
the bell. My time, however, was not thrown away ; for in 
the interval I gathered a large fund of curious information 
from the steward, respecting his duties, the average num- 
ber of passengers, and the qaantity of provisions generally 
laid in for each voyage. He grew very shy, at last; but I 
told him I was not asking from any improper motive, but 
was oply curious to know, you know, what sort of a birth 
he contrived to make of it, and whether he found it to an- 
swer his expectations. My attention was withdrawn from 
him, at last, by a very remarkable, and very unaccountable 
circumstance. I had just put my eye-glass to my eye, and 
turned it towards the plank upon which the passengers 
walk on board the vessel, when I saw an old lady of a sin- 
gular appearance, in the act of stepping upon it; she had 
come down to the wharf in a hackney-coach, number three 
hundred and forty-seven, drawn by two blind sorrel horses, 
with switch tails, and driven by a coloured gentleman with 
a straw hat, and a pair of striped pantaloons something 
like my own; there was no luggage at the back of the 
coach, nor under the driver's seat; and when she got out, 
the coloured gentleman drove off without waiting for his 
fare. The old lady had on a black silk bonnet, rather old 
fashioned, and a large blue camlet cloak, and she carried 
in her hand a small bundle wrapped up in a piece of whity- 
brown wrapping paper; it looked more like a book, or a 
couple of books, than any thing else; indeed, I am certain 
it contained books—or, perhaps it was a small back-gam- 
mon board. I thought it very remarkable that the old lady 
should think of setting out upon a journey without any lug- 
gage, and asked the steward if he knew how far she was 
going ; but he could give me no information. My feelings 
became interested to a remarkable degree, and I determin- 
ed to exercise all my ingenuity to discover something about 
this mysterious old lady; not that she was so very old; I 
should suppose that forty-five, or may be forty-six or seven, 
for a mere conjecture, might not be very far from her real 
standing; she was rather short, and stout; had a pair of 
keen and restless little black eyes, a sharp and shrewish 
looking nose, and mustachios of formidable growth and iu- 
tensity of colour. I was on the point of speaking to her 
several times, but for once my confidence in the insinuating 
power of my address deserted me, and I was fain to rest 
unsatisfied, in the hope that chance, or a conversation with 
some other of the passengers, might afford me the informa- 








tion respecting her for which my soul-thirsted... In the 
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few preliminary blasts from a bugle, blown by little man 
in a drab pea-jacket and oil-skin bat, with a blue spotted 
handkerchief around his neck—who, by the way, had 
something very like a newspaper sticking out of his right 
coat-pocket—the machinery was put in motion, and we 
pushed gallantly from the dock. I kept my eye upon the 
old woman with the mysterious bundle and without any 
luggage, lest she might slip on shore; bat she continued 
“quietly seated apon a bench on the quarter-deck, and look- 
ing across the river. I have no very distinct recollection 
of the various objects which we passed in our progress, and 
which, as I am informed, are generally considered worthy 
of notice; for, to tell the whole truth of the matter, I found 
so many things to attract my attention on board, that my 
eyes were but seldom directed to any others; the old wo- 
man with the bundle claimed no small share of my attentive 
observation ; and, besides her, there were numbers among 
‘The passengers in whose appearance I found subject of high- 
ly interesting exploration. 

I found no difficulty in entering into conversation with 
my fellow-passengers; but it is worthy of observation, 
that no one colloquy of the many in which I was, in the 
course of several hours, engaged, was of more than ten 
minutes duration. The Irishmen on board, it will readily 
be conceived, 1 avoided with assiduous care; my experi- 
ence of their national failing had been too recent. Why 
my conversations should have been so invariably brief, is a 
question upon which I have pondered with the deepest in- 
terest, but which, as yet, I have not been enabled to solve, 
unless the suspicion, elicited by a sharp answer of the mys- 
terious old lady to the only question that I could summon 
up courage enough to put to her, should prove correct. I 
had taken care to keep near her station on the after-deck, 
in order that I should not lose whatever light might be af- 
forded by a stray remark, for the discovery respecting her 
character, purposes, and destination, on which my feelings 
were so strongly set. But my precautions were, in this 
respect, of no avail, She said nothing to any body, and 
seemed to be always busy in thinking. I am aware that, 
in asserting the existence of this extraordinary instance of 
taciturnity in one of the loquacious. gender, I am laying 
myself open to serious imputations upon my character as 
a man of veracity ; but it is, nevertheless, a fact; and if my 
readers will not believe, 1 must submit with resignation to 
the burden of their hard thoughts. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, in a paroxysm of impatience, | determined, at length, 
to break the charm of silence which seemed to hang around 
her; and having gradually established myself upon the 
very settee which supported her imposing figure, I said, 
with my most captivating manner, “I beg pardon, ma’asn; 
avery fine day ; I hope | don’t intrude?” 

“Yes, it’s pretty well,” was the oracular answer. 

Somewhat emboldened at finding the mysterious per- 
sonage could speak, I resumed the attack. “Capital 
steamer, this; how much might she have cost, I wonder?” 

No answer. 

“ Seems to make a good thing of it for the owners ; good 
number of passengers to-day.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Going far up the river, ma’am, if | may be so bold?” 

“ Ask me no questions and I'll tell you no lies, Mr. Pry,” 
was the appalling replication; and when it was uttered, 
my tormentor—for such indeed she was, and so is any body 
whose mysteries I cannot penetrate—with a look of utter 
contempt, arose, and marched as loftily as a grenadier to 
the other side of the deck, where she took possession of an 
arm-chair, and, drawing her cloak around her, appeared 
to resign herself once more to meditation. My feelings 
were deeply wounded, as may readily be conceived, to say 
nothing of my wonder at hearing myself addressed by 
name by a total stranger; but all thoughts of my repulse 
were speedily effaced by new adventures. 


Immediately after the unceremonious rebuke which I} 


have just related, I went into the forward cabin, and there 
found a Frenchman in a green coat and white pantaloons, 
with rings in his ears, playing backgammon with one of my 
own countrymen, dressed in a frock and smalls. I soon 
became interested in their game, for I suspected that they 
were playing for something, and felt very curious to know 
how much it was. I have no doubt I should have eventu- 
ally ascertained the amount, but my attention was called 
off by a pedier, very shabbily clothed, with a sharp inqui- 
sitive face, and a small box under his arm. He was offer- 
ing his wares to the company, and now addressed me ina 
Tow, confidential tone of voice, requesting me to step with 
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him upon deck. I complied with his desire, und the ped- 
ler having led me to a remote corner, near the wheel, ask- 
ed me if J wouldn’t like to trade watches with him. My 
answer, of course, was in the negative; and, vexed at the 
disappointment, for 1 had expected some interesting dis- 
closure, I was about to return to the players in the cabin; 
but the pedler would not part with me, and began to open 
his box of trumpery, strongly urging me to buy or trade. I 
was amused, and somewhat interested with the fellow’s 
pertinacity and volability ; for his tongue stopped not for a 
moment, although, just at this juncture, the vessel did. He 
offered me wooden combs, almanacs, picture-books, or, as 
he called them, “ primers ;” whole cards of jacknives and 
scissors, cotton-balls, suspenders, smelling-bottles, darning- 
needles and pocket-books ; and, in fact, seemed to bave set 
his very soul upon persuading me to make aswap with him 
of something or other. His offers were perfectly unique; 
and [ make no question, that in the course of our, or rather 
his, negociation, it was at my option to become the posses- 
sor of all, or any portion, of bis stock in trade, in exchange 
for the same articles. Those articles were my eye-glass, 
and a pair of Hoby's white-topped boots, which I had on 
at the time, and which my friend, the ambulatory merchant, 
did seem to covet with an exceeding earnestness. It ne- 
ver struck me, until after the termination of our voyage, that 
in this man I was beholding one of that redoubtable race 
of whom I had heard so much, and for whom I felt so strong 
a predilection—I mean the yankees ; nor have I, to this mo- 
ment, any other evidence of the fact, than the general ac- 
cordance which my memory traces between his character 
and conduct and those of his supposed compatriots, as they 
have been described to me, for I have never seen him since; 
but it is distinctly borne upon my mind, that in the course 
of our short conference J was assailed with more questions, 
and those more acute and searching than had ever before 
fallen within the limits of my experience in twice the time; 
and, for once, [ must confess myself outdone. Iu short, | 
am confident that my swapping friend was a yankee of the 
first ; and therefore I have concluded not to make 
the visit to his region which I had meditated. I have rea- 
son to complain of him, too, on another score; for, by his 
means, the mysterious old lady of the books escaped me. 
I have already mentioned that, during my engagement 
with him, our boat had stopped ; it was to land and receive 
passengers. It is inconceivable to me, at this time, how I 
could have suffered myself to be detained as I was, ina 
remote situation, from which it was impossible for me to 
discern whatever might be passing at the gangway ; but so 
it was; and when, at last, I escaped from my tenacious 
pedler and rushed to the side, the boat was again in mo- 
tion, and the first object that met my eyes was the old lady 
in the cloak, standing quietly upoo the wharf, with her 
small package in her hand. It seemed to me that there 
was an air of triumph in her shrewish-looking visage; and 
despair was in my heart. &he was lost; and I have never 
since been fortunate enough to meet again with the Mrs. 
Sir Walter Scott of North America. For, be it known to 
you, gentle reader, that by the minute description I have 
been enabled to give, my mysterious old woman has been 
recognised to be no less a personage than that “ Great Un- 
known.’”* P.P. 








LINES 
ON LEAVING A VILLA ON THE BANES OF THE WYE. 


Sweer spot! I leave thee with an aching heart, 
As down the stream my boat glides smoothly ons 
With thee, as if 1 were a ewain, I part, 
And thou the maiden that I doted on. 
IT ne'er shalb view yon woody glen again; 
That lowly church, calm promiser of rest; 
Yon white cots, free from riches and from pain, 
Fantastic gems upon the mountain’s breast. 
Fast, fast thou'rt fading from my longing sight; 
The next bold turn, and thou art gone for aye— 
A dream’s bright remnant on a summer night— 
The faint remembrance of a love gone by. 
Farewell! and if fate’s distant unknown page 
Doom me to wreck on passion’s angry sea, 
Tl leave philosophy to reasoning age, 
And charm the tempest with a thought on thee. 








® The preceding is the only portion of a manuscript, said to have 
been written by the celebrated Paul Pry, that bas yet come to our 
possession. If not a forgery, it ts curious—Ed. V, ¥. Mirror. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIBROR. 
GEORGE MASON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF FRANCIS BERRIAN.” 


Poeta nascitur non fit bas been so long received as in- 
controvertible doctrine, that any attempt to demonstrate 
its falsity would now be considered vain, and even ridicu- 
lous; we shall not, therefore, undertake a task so very un- 
inviting. But we may be permitted to enter our protest 
against the abuse of the principle, and to remonstrate 
against the mistaken notions of those who would extend its 
application farther than truth and reason will permit. It is 
undoubtedly true, that to become a good writer, a man 
must have certain peculiar gifts of nature, such as imagi- 
nation, judgment, observation, &c.; but it is not true that 
the possession of these natural qualities alone will enable 
him to arrive at eminence in the walks of literature; it is 
indispensably necessary that he should have some know- 
ledge other than that which may be acquired by an inter- 
course with the world and his own thoughts. To become 
great, or even to escape failure, he mus study ; must make 
himeelf master of the thoughts, and investigations, and dis- 
coveries of other men. ‘A little learning,” as Pope says, 
“is a dangerous thing.” It is indeed; better almost have 
uone than not enough; that is, for one who aims at acquir- 
ing reputation by his pen. This is the sin of our country; 
we have too many young men among us, of respectable 
abilities and moderate attainments, ambitious of literary 
fame, yet unwilling to undergo the labour, without which 
all their efforts must prove fruitless. The writers of Eng- 
land are—as they ought to be—the hardest students in the 
world. Washington Irving devotes six hours each day to 
close and careful reading: and who has not read of Sir 
Walter Scott’s magnificent library, or is ignorant that he 
is familiar with the contents of every volume that it con- 
tains? This is the way by which they acquire fame and 
fortune; by first acquiring ideas. With our writers, at 
least too many of them, a different system is pursued. 
Some, it is true, have not the instraments—we mean the 
books—these should not write at all; and they who have 
the means at their command, prefer relying upon their own 
resources, as they say; mistakenly imagining that, in the 
existing world around them, and in the workings of their 
own minds, they have all that is needful to qualify them 
for the undertaking upon which they have the hardihood 
to venture. They would rather walk abroad and look upon 
nature, or meditate, or write, than read ; the necessary con- 
sequence is, that they cannot write. No man living, or 
that ever lived, has or had materials enough within himself 
to constitute a great poet, or novelist, or historian, or essay- 
ist, or philosopher. Byron’s works teem with ideas obvi- 
ously suggested by his extensive reading. Parr and Por- 
son were libraries in themselves. Heber was an industri- 
ous and indefatigable reader ; and even the gigantic mind 
of Johnson would alone have been insufficient to make him 
what he was, the wonder and glory of his age. It was 
study, intense stady, that made these men great; and it is 
only study that can make an author. These remarks have 
been suggested by a perusal of the novel, of which the title 
is at the head of this article. The author is evidently a 





| very clever man, and endowed with many of the requisites 


for success in his undertaking—imagination, knowledge of 
the world and of character, ingenuity, and strong power 
of conception. But he wants “book-learning ;” his ideas 
are excellent, but he wants language to express them ade- 
quately; his characters are well conceived, and various, 
and original, but they are weakly drawn; his story excel- 
lent, and his descriptions graphic, but his style exceedingly 
faulty. The book is interesting, many parts of it intensely 
interesting, but the pleasure we derive from reading it is 
constantly alloyed by the recurrence of vulgarisms, repc- 
titions, inaccuracies in etyle, and even in grammatical com 
struction, Now why cannot the author set himself seri- 
ously to study for some four or five years; make himself 
familiar with the acknowledged models in English compo- 
sition; store his mind with ideas drawn from the best 
sources, and resolutely desist from throwing these ideas, 
and his own, before the public, until be bas thoroughly di- 
gested and brought them into shape and consistency ? He 
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has talents; let him cultivate them, not by writing, but by 
reading; and in six years from this day, let him commence 
a novel which ahall at once exalt his reputation to an equa- 
lity with that of Cooper. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE RIVALS OF ESTE, 
BY JAMES G. BROOKS AND MARY E. BROOKS.* 


In the tone, and sentiment, and manner of the principal 
poem, there is an approximation to those of Lord Byron, 
80 great, that one not intimately familiar with the writings 
of the “‘ Leader of the Satanic school,” as he was foolishly 
designated by Southey, might almost be excused for con- 
ceiving the “ Rivals of Este” to have emanated from the 
same mind that gave birth to Lara and Parisina and the 
Siege of Corinth; not that the fair author can be suspected 
of imitation, at least of intentional imitation, but simply, 
that having long been accustomed to look upon him with 
admiration and reverence, and her mind being seturated— 
so to speak—with his peculiarities both of thought and of| 
expression, the effusions of that mind are naturally mould- 
ed into a partial resemblance. Between Mrs. Brooks and 
his lordship there is, however, one grand and permanent 
feature of dissimilarity ; in the writings of the former, there 
is no self; no exhibition of the morbid and unnaturally ex- 
cited feelings of the individual; no misanthropy, or spleen. 
There is melancholy, but it is the contemplative and chas- 
tening melancholy of a fine and sensitive spirit, not the 
moody self-tormentings of an unquiet conscience. It isa 
sober sadness of heart not incompatible with that benevo- 
lence which can find something to rejoice at in the joys, or 
to sympathize with in the sorrows of the humblest ; nor with 
that delicacy of feeling that can be moved to enjoyment by 
the presence of any thing fair, or good, or beautiful; by 
the happy smile of childhood, and the frankness and enthu- 
siasm of youth, and the placid content and tranquillity of 
age; by the majesty uf mountains, the flow of waters, the | 
excitement of a crowd, or the solemnity of solitude. There 
is nothing in her most saddening moods from which our 
feelings revolt ; no bleakness, no desolation in her darkest | 
moments from which we shrink, or with which it is painful 
to sympathize. 

Were it not too delicate an undertaking, we could draw 
a parallel between the writer of this beautiful poem and 
another gifted woman, whom it is our pride to claim as a! 
daughter of our native land; we might discover in each an | 
equal depth and tenderness of feeling, an equally delicate 
conception of the beautiful in external nature, and in the 
mysterious workings of the soul; an equal purity of thought, 
and the same richness and vivid power of fancy. But in 
the one we should perceive a more just tone of moral per- 
ception, a more distinguishing sense of truth, compensated 
for in the other by a more felicitous command of language 
and a nicer ear for harmony of versification ; in the former 
we should find more dignity, in the latter more sensibility ; 
in the one, grandeur of thought would strike us as predo- 
minating; in the other, an exquisite knowledge of the heart, 
that seems to be intuitive, and to have been implanted in 
her mind, to the very end that she might become the min- 
strel of the finest feelings of our nature. 

But we must not suffer ourselves to be led away from the 
subject under consideration, by our admiration af these 
highly-gifted ladies; our limits compel us to close these ge- 
neral observations, and attend more immediately to the 
volume which we have read with so much pleasure, and 
with some extracts from which we intend to enrich our 
pages. 

We shall confine our attention to the poem entitled “La 
Verna,” because the “ Rivals of Este’”’ has been already 
largely quoted from in other journals, and because, also, 
we think “La Verna” the best specimen of the volume. 
The following lines strike us as being particularly touching | 
and beautiful ; 

Oh, who has not, while drowsiness 
From slumber wooed a dull caress, 
Stood ‘neath the light of yonder beam— 
Too bright to gild a sleeper’s dream— 
And hailed it, as the green spot on 
The dull Sahara of his life, 
That comes when all he loved is gone, 
With many a loved remembrance rife ; 
And flying back to childhood’s day, 





Trod once again the rosy way, 
Where sleep the forms of love and truth? 
How lone the deep half-smothered sigh, 
As the bright vision passes by ! 
The subject of the poem is the confession of a dying nun 
in the convent of La Verna; a tale of passion and despair ; 
she had loved, and her lover had proved faithless. 


Oh, colder than the wintry blast 

From Ararat’s eternal snow, 
Is the chill glance of hatred cast 

From souls where love was wont to glow. 
One moment did I meet his gaze, 

With the proud glance of other days; 
And from my bosom rushed the tide— 
Perchance it warmed my cheek in pride; 
A sudden wrench essayed to sever 

The links that should have clung for ever; 
They. could not fear the blight of time, 
Nor part, for poverty or crime; 

His, his alone, the deadly grasp 

That could those fetter-links unclasp ; 

Let them; I cannot feel again, 

Nor suffer, as I suffered then! 

My life has been one fevered sweep 

Of passion o’er my soul ; 

While phantoms in that sullen keep, 
Uproused them from their fitful sleep, 

And reason’s stern control. 

Yet chide me not; the wildest wave 
Finds in the ocean-depths a grave, 

Perchance it sought before ; 

And time as fierce a flood will see 

Slumber in voiceless apathy ; 
Peace to the torrent o'er! 

T look upon the days gone by, 

And thought is weariness ; = 
They brought for me nor smile nor sigh, 
But one intensest agony 

Hath stolen their power to bless: 

For aye was frenzy in the dream, 
For ever burning in the beam! 


We have not extracted these passages as conveying any 
idea of the story of the poem, but simply as specimens of 
the manner and tone of thought of the accomplished wri- 
ter; we think them beautiful, but not more so than many 
others, which we should gladly copy into our columns, if we 
could. 

We have left ourself no space to say even a word of the 
poems of Mr. Brooks contained in the same volume; but 
we regret this the less, because they have all, or nearly all, 
been already extensively published, and our opinion of his 
exalted powers as a poet is sufficiently well known. We 
should rejoice, nevertheless, to make some extracts from 
“ Genius,” which we consider not only the best in the book, 
but ome of the best of the productions of the American poets. 
But we must forbear. 


SS 
REPOSITORY. 
= eR are cameo CEN 
SOLITUDE IN A CROWD. 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude —Byron. 





Reaper! were youeveraloneinacrowd? Ifnot, thank 
your stars, and bestow a grain of pity upon those who 
must return a different response to the question. A crowd- 
ed solitude, if we may use such a strange expression, is, 
in sober sadness, as melancholy a sensation as human na- 
ture is capable of enduring. 

A crowded solitude !—If you are young, thoughtless, and 
talkative, you will be astonished at the idea; and there| 
will be nothing extraordinary in your surprise. The an- 
cient poets—poor ignorant souls!—have given us a very 
different description of being alone. They have defined va-/ 
rious kinds of solitude, suited to various descriptions of | 
men; but all of them are alike founded on inistaken notions | 
and groundless prejudice. Were we to follow their opinions, | 
we should place the solitude of the lover in whispering 
groves, purling rills, and moonlight; that of the sage ina 
library, or an observatory ; that of the poet in a dish of ve- 
getables and a Sabine farm; and, a fortiori, that of the col- 
|legian in an uncarpeted domicile, with a fractured window 
on the one side and a smoking fire on the other. Is this’ 
; solitude? Far from it! We must most atrenuously contend 
that true solitude is to be found in a multitude. 

We are aware that the solitude we are now discussing is 





And dreaming o’er the dream of youth, 
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not that which is generally understood by the term. Many 


is to be found in caves and Caucasus—the other in theatres 
and Almack's; the former delights in moonshine—the lat- 
ter in candelabras ; the first sets a great value upon the si- 
lence and pure air ofthe country—the second gives the pre- 
ference to the noise and squeeze of the fashionable world ; 
and which of these is real solitude 7—the corporeal, which is 
removed from the sight and hearing of all objects? or the 
mental, which both hears and sees a variety of things, and 
is utterly unconscious that it does either? 

We are distrustful of our powers of description, and will 
| therefore endeavour to illustrate our meaning hy examples. 
| We are provided with plenty, for we have still in our recol- 
lection Lady Mordaunt’s last “ At home.” All the world 
was there. Whist, music, dancing, and last, not least, 
eating, were all going on in the usual style at the same 
time; the squeeze in the rooms was beyond parallel in the 
annals of ton; and of course we found more solitude in that 
evening than we had done throughout the whole season. 
We made our entrée when her ladyship was in her highest 
glory; she was bowing to one, smiling to another, and 
courtesying to a third, and straining every nerve and fea- 
ture to do the propers to all her guests. This, however, was 
as impossible as the number of her satellites was innume- 
rable; the tumult was tremendous; and there was so much 
bowing, and begging pardon, and getting out of the way, 
that it was quite impracticable to advance or recede a step. 
Good breeding and bare elbows were thrust in oar faces 
alternately; we with difficulty preserved our toes from the 
frequent attacks made on them by kid slippers; and, with 
still greater difficulty, preserved our hearts from the sweet 
smiles that said, ‘I beg ten thousand pardons.” It was a 
vortex of delight, and we were hurried so rapidly in ks 
eddies, that much time elapsed ere we were able to collect 
our editorial serenity, in order to make a few observations 
on the scene before us. 

The multitude at length began very slowly to diminish ; 
and having lodged ourselves in an anperceived comer of 
the music-room, we proceeded, according to our ancient 
custom, to speculate upon character. Our attention was 
first attracted by a tall gentleman of a very noble appear- 
ance, who was leaning a, sta pillar, in an attitude of 
profound meditation. His dress was after the English fa- 
shion, but the cast of his features, and his short curling 
hair, sufficiently denoted him to be a foreigner. His eyes 
were fixed directly upon us, but we satisfied our curiosity 
by an attentive survey, without fear of detection, as his 
mind was evidently some furlongs distant. Upon inquiry, 
we heard that he was an Indian chieftain, by name Teionin- 
hokarawn—we have doubts as to the correctness of our 
orthography.—He had done considerable services to the 
British arms in the American war, and had now been in- 
vited by her ladyship as the lion of the evening. He had 
been surrounded without intermission by a tribe of quiz- 
zers, loungers, and laughers, but one glance was sufficient 
to convince us that Teioninhokarawn was—alone. 

We observed Lady Georgiana Wilmot standing at the 
other side of the room, the very picture of fatigue. She 
had been singing much, and was evidently quite exhausted. 
A young star of fashion was moving towards her with a 
languishing step; and, as we had a strong curiosity to hear 
his address, we changed our station for that purpose. 
“’ Pon my soul,” the gentleman began with a bow, “ you 
are divine to-night.” “Am 1?” said the lady, with a va- 
cant gaze. ‘“ Never heard you in better voice,” returned 
her assailant. Her ladyship knew it was the tone of flat- 
tery, so she smiled, but she had neither spirits nor sense 
sufficient to attempt an answer. We immediately decided 
that Lady Georgiana was—alone. 

We next proceeded to the card-room. At first the din, 
and the disputing, and the quarrelling, were so loud, that 
we doubted whether we should find any solitude there; but 
another look convinced us of our mistake. Lord Mowbray 
was evidently alone. He was walking up and down, deli- 
berating whether he should sacrifice his conscience or his 
place at to-morrow’s division. Not less apparent was the 
solitude of the Duchess of Codille; although ber grace was 
busily engaged at cassino with a select party of right ho- 
nourables. She had been for a Jong time alone in the con- 
templation of her new brocade, and was recalled into coim- 
pany by the vociferation of ber partner, “ Rat me, if I ever 
saw your grace play so ill!” 

We were about to retire to the ball-room, when we re- 
marked our noble hostess reclining on an ottoman, seem- 














||Persons have probably never heard of any but a corporeat| 


solitude; that which we are describing is mental. The one! 


ingly quite exhausted with fashionable fatigue. She was 
still, however, exerting herself toido the agr¢eable, and was 
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talking with appalling rapidity to every one who approach- 
ed her, although utterly anconscious of what she heard or 
said. We advanced to pay our respects, and were saluted 
with, “‘ Ah, my lord! what has kept you away so long? 
and there’s Ellen, poor thing, dying to see you! Ellen, 
love!” With some difficulty we explained to her ladyship: 
that she was mistaken as to our rank. ‘Eh! mon Dieu! 
Sir Charles,” she exclaimed, “ pardonnez—but I’m really 
dead with ennui.” We allowed ourselves to be knighted 
without further explanation, and made a precipitate retreat, 
for we perceived that her ladyship, after the labour of the 
evening, would be very glad to be—alone. 

The first survey we took of the ball-room presented us 
with nothing but cheerful faces and laughing eyes: at the 
second, we discovered, even here, much and melancholy 
loneliness. There were moralists without sense, and coun- 
try 'squires without acquaintance; beaux without a thought, 
and belles without a partner. We hastened to make a closer 
study of the various characters which presented themselves. 

We first addressed ourselves to Mr. Harris, a respectable 
member of parliament, with whom we had become ac- 
quainted the year before in Norfolk. ‘‘ What! you're not 
a dancer, Mr. Harris?” we began. ‘ By heaven, sir,” he 
returned, “‘ if this bill passes——'’ We passed on, much 
vexed that we had intruded on our worthy friend's solitude. | 

We were hastening to accost Maria Kelly, a very inte- 
Testing girl, whose lover had lately left this country for 
Minorca, when we were attracted by a conversation be- 
tween an exquisite and our old acquaintance General Brose. 
“ Ab, general!” said the dandy, ‘‘ how long have you. 
ceased to foot it?” “ Foot!” interrupted the general, “ by 
Jupiter! their cavalry was ten thousand strong.” The old 
man was decidedly alone. 

Before we could reach the recess in which Maria was sit- 
ting, she had been assailed by an impertinent. “ Mary, 1 
have the honour and felicity”—he began. The poor girl 
started from her reverie with a sort of vacant gaze, and re- 
plied, “ He sailed last Tuesday, sir!” “ Sola in sicca,” said 
the impertinent, and lounged on. We had not the barbarity 
to speak to her. 

Old Tom Morley, the misanthrope, had been admiring a 
‘wax taper in an unthinking sort of way ever since we en- 
tered the room; we went up prepared to be witty upon him; 
bat we had hardly opened our mouth when he cut us short 
with “ For heaven's sake, leave me alone!” and we left him 
alone. We were proceeding in our observations, when we 
saw Ellen Mordaunt, the beautifal daughter of our hostess, 
surrounded by a set of dashing young officers, at the other 
end of the room. We had just begun to examine the fea- 
tures of one of them, who was somewhat smitten, and ap- 
peared prodigiously alone, when the idol herself turned 
upon us that bright and fascinating eye, 

« Which bat to see Is to&dmire, 

And—vh: forgive the word—to love!” 
We bad originally inserted here a rhapsody on Ellen's 
glance, which would have occupied, as our printer assures 
us, three pages and a half; but, in mercy to our friends, we 
have erased this, and shall content ourselves with stating, 
that we were alone for at least ten minutes, before we re- 
collected that it was five o'clock, and that we ought to think 
of retiring from the solitude of Lady Mordaunt’s “ At 
Home.” Blackwood. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
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THE BORDER OF ERIE. 
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Ov the border of Erie—bright shore of the west— 
Beyond where Niagara's cataract roars, 

Where the wild eagle mounts from her down-covered nest, 
And high in the noon-blaze of midsummer soars; 

There, friend of my bosom! I'll hasten to meet thee, 
When one brief but desolate winter is o’er; 

And there, in the home of my heart, will I greet thee, 
Delighted that distance shall part us no more. 


Sweet border of Erie !—I hail thee afar, 
To tell thee I’m lonely though pressed by a crowd; 
Yet hope is my friend, and the light of that star 
Allures me away from the heartless and proud, 
To show thee how constantly, fondly I love thee, 
And how from thy welcome I’ll never depart, 


‘misfortunes, to mention one incident—namely, that he 








While the bright stars of heaven are rolling above thee, 
And warm glows the life-blood that flows to my heart, 





Green border of Erie !—thy meadows are gay, 

And gay in thy woodfands the wild forest-flower; 
But sad is my heart while I linger away, 

And breathe not their fragrance in meadow or bower. 
From the gleam of thy waters the bright fish are leaping ; 

Bat what are their innoceat gambols te me, 
Though liberty lies on thy river-brink sleeping, 

Since I am not there to repose and be free ? 
Rich border of Erie !—thy garners are filled, 

For autumn has come with his heart-cheering stores, 
Profuse as the manna on Israel distilled, 

Or wave-beaten sands that are piled on thy shores : 
But what though the ripe, golden harvest is waving, 

And songs are beguiling the hay-makers’ care, 
If] must be absent, thus joyously craving 

Delights that elude me till I can be there! 


Dear border of Erie!—I fly to thy charms, 
And with me the lives that are cherished as mine; 
And one little lambkin | bring in my arms, 
To sport amid verdure and beauty like thine. 
And there, while above us the sunrolls in splendour, 
Or Luna beams mild on the waves of the west, 
Io friendship united, our bosoms shall render 
Their homage to Him who has made us so blest. 





THE FIRST STEAM-BOAT. 


The following is an account given at the time of the pas- 
sage of the steam-boat to Albany, in the year 1807: ‘‘ She 
excited the astonishment of the inhabitants on the shores 
of the Hudson, many of whom had not even heard of an 
engine, much less of a steam-boat. She was described by 
some who had indistinctly seen her pass in the night, as a 
monster moving on the waters, defying the tide and breath- 
ing flames and smoke. Her volumes of smoke and fire, by 
night, attracted the attention of the crews of other vessels. 
Notwithstanding the wind and tide were adverse to its pro- 
gress, they saw with astonishment that it was rapidly ap- 
proaching them; and when it came so near that the noise 
of the machinery and paddles was heard, the crews in some 
instances sunk beneath their decks from the terrific sight 
and left their vessels to go on shore, while others prostrated 
themselves and besought Providence to protect them from 
the approaches of the horrible monster, which was march- 
ing on the tides, and lighting its path by the fire which it 
vomited!” All this took place, not in regions explored by 
« Sinbad the sailor,” but on the river Hudson, twenty-one 
years ago. 





A DISCONSOLATE HUSBAND. 


The consul’s wife at Mycon “had been married upwards 
of six years, and yet at the time I was introduced to ber 
she was scarcely twenty years of age. The consul ap- 
peared ardently attached to her; nor did she seem to hold 
that servile rank to which the Levantine ladies are devoted ; 
she was gay, young and lovely ; her husband good humor- 
ed, frank and affable; and, in short, the family was a per- 
fect oriental picture of domestic happiness. *** * Here we 
were visited by my former host, the consul, whom I was 
startled at seeing equipped in a full suit of mourning, and 
with a beard of six weeks’ growth, according to the mourn- 
ing customs of the Greeks. On inquiring the cause of his 
distress, he informed me, with streaming eyes, that his be- 
loved signora had expired about two months before. The 
sight of me seemed to tear open all the closed wounds of, 
the poor fellow’s bosom: he wept profusely, sighed long 
and deeply, and seemed a melancholy picture of fixed and 
overwhelming grief. * ** On his departure, I communi- 
cated to an old acquaintance my sympathy with the sor- 
row of the consul; but, judge of my surprise, when he in- 
formed me that Signor Cordia had omitted, in his tale of 


consoled himself with a second partner about a month 
after the death of the first, and, by a strange commingling 
of joy and grief, had absolutely compelled his present 
lady to put on, with himself, deep mourning for her pre- 
decessor.” Emerson's Letters. 


—— 

An Irishman who had blistered his fingers by endeavour- 
ing to draw on a pair of new boots, exclaimed, “By St. 
Patrick, 1 believe I shall never get them on until I wear 
them a day or two.” 





There is a first model of beauty and agreeableness, which 
consists in a certain relation between our own nature and 
the things with which we are affected. Whatever is formed 
on this model interests and delights us; whatever differs 
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Notice to Subscribers.—Those of our subscribers who in- 
tend to change theirresidence on the firstof May, will please 
leave notice at the office. 


Literary Misfortunes.—It is a misfortune that there are 
but three copies extant of the Chronicles of William of 
Gloucester, and that nobody will give to the world an edi- 
tion from one of those copies—that in the possession of the 
earl of Warwick. 

It is very unfortunate that the identity of Junius with 
somebody or other has never been established; for if it 
had, we should not be bored with everlasting and fruitless 
attempts to accomplish that desideratum. 

It isa great misfortune that nobody will finish the Re- 
collections of Mark Macrabin the Cameronian, of which 
several numbers appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, some 
years ago. And it is another misfortune that the author of 
the story, or rather part of a story, entitled Tristran the 
Grave, commenced in the late Atlantic Magazine, is too in- 
dolent to carry it on to the thirtieth number. 

Itis a grand misfortune that Sir Walter Scott must die at 
some time or other. He should live for ever. 

It is a misfortune to have read Don Juan; or that, having 
read it, we cannot forget it in a fortnight. 

It is amelancholy misfortune that moet “‘ periodicals will 
degenerate"—a greater, that many of them will not bear 
reading twice—and the greatest, that very few of them are 
worth reading at all. 

It is a misfortune that there are no translations of Tasso, 
and Dante, and Ariosto. 





Bowery Theatre.—The most successful and triumphant 
thmes of this theatre have been connected with the Italian 
Opera. We all recollect the engagement of Signorina 
Garcia, unprecedented as regards remuneration, in the 
theatrical annals of this continent, and which at once 
stamped a character for liberality and enterprise on the 
management of this establishment; and we also remember 
how well the taste and fashion of the city repaid that ha- 
zardous speculation. Another attempt has been made to 
get up the Italian Opera, and we are happy to say, with suc- 
cess. An engagement has been effected with Madame 
Feron and Mr. Horn, assisted by Madame Brichta, the 
amusing Rosich, and Monsieur Angrisani; and the comic 
opera of “ Trionfo Delia Musica” was performed on Mon- 
day evening to a crowded audience, and went off with 
great eclat, although Signor Rosich was unfortunately la- 
bouring under a severe hoarseness. We have seldom seen 
Mr. Horn to greater advantage than in Count Carolino; 
but the gem of the evening was Madame Feron. Ina former 
number we expressed our opinion of this lady at some 
length, and have only to add, that every fresh appearance 
adds to our already high opinion of her uncommon powers. 
She was in fine voice, and appeared in excellent spirits. 
We are sorry to perceive that the opera is limited to three 
nights, but trust that it may be extended to a longer period, 
and that, before its close, the Barber of Seville will, if pos- 
sible, be producéd. A great curiosity would doubtless be 
manifested to see Madame Feron as the charming Rosina. 
The want of an efficient Figaro is the greatest difficulty. 
Hom and Rosich will be excellent as the Count and Doctor 
Bartolo. 


Important—if true—A London paper says, “We are 
happy to know that bonnets are on the decrease; the rage 
for huge head-dresses is rapidly subsiding; and the shadowy 
silken alcoves under which the ladies were recently to be 
seen walking and driving, are giving place to a moderate 
and convenient sized covering for the head.” 





The Graces.—We learn from the Courier, that the Phi- 
ladelpbia academy of fine arts has just received Canova’s 
celebrated group of the “Graces,” This beautiful and 
costly specimen of the genius and skill of the great statua- 
ry, was procured at Rome by Dr. J. ¥. Clark, and has 
been presented by him to the academy. 





Notice of a Grand Ball.—The following commendation 
of a grand ball, at Wavertree cofice-house, is, from its bre- 
vity, worthy of imitation. ‘The room was large and ele- 
gant; the company was choice and happy; the refresh- 
ments were excellent; and the attention. of the host and 








from it is always displeasing. 


hostess beyond all praise.”” 
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ANDANTINO. L. M. PRAISE YE THE LORD. 


A PSALM, FOR ONE OR FOUR VOICES.—COMPOSED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
FEMALE VOICE. _ BY H. ZEUNER. 
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Ye saints, ye saints that 


courts ye wait; 











name, 





While in his earth - ly courts ye wait; Ye saints,ye saints that 
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to his house be - long, Or stand at - tending at his gate. 


Ye saints, ye saintsthat to his house be - long, Or stand at- tend - ing at his gate, Or stand at- tend - ing at his gate. 





stand at -tend-ing at his gate. 





UN POCO DIM. 

















Praise ye the Lord, the Lord is good; The Lord himself will judge his saints; Through every age the Lord declares Bless ye the Lord, who taste his love; 
To praise his name is sweet employ: He treats his servants as his friends: His name, and breaks th’ oppressor’s rod; People and priests, exalt his name: 
Israel he chose of old, and still And when he bears their sore complaints, He gives his suff’ring servants rest, Among his saints he ever dwells; 
His church is his peculiar joy. Repents the sorrows that he sends. And will be known th’ Almighty God. His church is his Jerusalem. 
= YOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. " I heard the lay, it touched my heart— i How must hés heart with transport thrill !— 
TO IANTHE. Twas wild and simply sweet. ‘Twas ravishingly sweet. 
Ianrax, could I touch the lyre x I marked thee next, with cultured mind And a there yet a tenderer: tie: 
With magic art, like thine, In all the charms of youth, J c To twine ent : wears 
I'd wake the spirit-breathing wire And knew thy lovely form inshrined ar Wd ber salseere ligh re rice 
To thoughts of light and tones of fire, A heart which every grace combined, ou aah siike ct el 1, 
Like those which, breathed by thee, inspire By native taste and art refined, "Se rch eestacies imps nt 
This raptured heart of mine. ‘The pure abode of truth. Thi < an— ‘i fant, miles inspi 
And I would still the lay prolong, Then, when I listened to thy lay, i. irate an in aaa eee 
And oft the strain repeat, Each pulse with rapture beat ; A ther’ nee Joy rep eI 
To tell how much I love thy song, It seemed to bear the soul away— Tis . anos est ly oe Ss: 
ie asabors wre ao Seer "Twas exquisitely sweet. now divinely sweet ! ELIN. 
T've marked thee—ere a dozen springs Another heard—the one alone 
Had bloomed upon thy cheek, Whose worth inspired the strain; GRORGS F. BORRIS, EDITOR AND FROPALETOR. 
When, buoyant on her glittering wings, Whose manly heart is honour’s throne, 
Thy infant fancy warbled things, Who breathed a sigh for every tone, The Mirror is printed and published every Saturday, for 
Such delicate imaginings And made his modest wishes known— the proprietor, at No. 163 William-street, between Beek- 
, As poesy can speak. 3 Nor did he plead in vain. man and Ann streets, by Daniel Fanshaw.—Terms, Four 
‘Twas genius, uncontrolled by arty i And when a wife—I heard thee still Dollars per|annum, payable in advance.—No subscription 
And reckless of defeat; 3 The matchless strain repeat; received for a less term than one year. 
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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
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THE INSURGENT. 











PART II. 
=— 


“T woke—where was 1? do I see 
“A buman face look down on me? 

“ And doth a roof above me close? 

“Do these limbs on a couch repose ? 

“Ts this a chamber where I lie? 

* Aad is it mortal, yon uright eye 

“That watches me with gentle glance?” 

Evenine had settled in before the termination of| 
the contest, from which the “rebels” slowly and un- 
willingly retired, defeated, but after having also in- 
flicted a bloody retribution. It was an awful andj) 
melancholy sight. The little town of New-Ross was 
a crowded cemetery; every corner reeked with im- 
molation, and resounded to the groans of the dying, 
or the shrieks of the few who dared to wail over the 
happier dead. The Slaney was purpled with the 
blood of hundreds who were cast into its tide. Among 
the ruins of those houses which were fired by the gun| 
and match, were seen the half-consumed remains of|| 
many bodies; and, along the streets, piles of victims, 
bleeding and festering, were hurried, by the June 
heat, into premature decomposition. To escape from 
the pressure of his falling comrades, which a further 
loss of blood, already too profuse, would incapacitate|, 
him from attempting, was the first object of Charies|| 
after his fall, and he feebly crawled, or rather writhed 
himself to sume distance from the increasing car- 
nage. Here he lay covered with blood, at the en- 
trance of a house, which the inmates had apparently || 
abandoned, and whose windows, like nearly all the 
others in the town, were shattered by the incessant 
pealing of the artillery. Evening, as has already 
been observed, had set in before the fury of battle 
had subsided; and when it became less unsafe for 
those who had not joined the many inhabitants who, 
previous to the fight, had fled into the county of Kil- 
kenny, to look out on the surrounding massacre, 
Charles, now insensible from the loss of blood, was 
quietly drawn into the house before which he had 
lain. He passed two days in a state of comparative 
insensibility ; on the morning of the third, the dawn 
of reason was observed, but it was, as yet, only atwi- 
light through which he could scarcely recognise or 
define the forms of recent events. On the ensuing 
night, a Jess disturbed slumber accelerated his reco- 
very, and he awoke, before the dawn, much refresh- 
ed, and with a perfect recollection of all that had oc- 
curred up to his fall. Subsequent to this, all was 
mystery. He found that the wound which he had 
received under his right arm had’ been carefully at- 
tended to, and he loaked around, anxiously and fear- 
fully, suspecting that he was cursed with convales- 
cence within the walls of a prison, and nurtured and 
protected, like a lamb, for the slaughter; nor, in the 
first dim light of morning, did the appearance of 
his abode, which had been long used asa store-room, 
challenge his suspicion. ‘ Whom have 1 here to 
befriend me? who will recognise the miseries of a 
wretch who had better been mingled with the dead? 
The havoc made among our followers was too mortal 
to countenance the hope that I lie under a friendly 
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Oh, heaven! the massacre of that day! 
how it taunts me with a share in its commission! 
The town is not theirs—they perished too thickly— 
and with whom do I dwell? and have our foes hu- 
manity enough ?—humanity! I should rather have 
asked, is even the name recognised among them 2” 

While tortured upon this rack of doubt and suppo- 
sition, he heard the sound of an advancing fvotstep; 
it became more and more audible, until the opening 
door revealed a female figure, whose mere outline 
was visible. She advanced towards his bed with a 
slow and rather hesitating step, which, he thought, 
indicated a lesser unwillingness to disturb his repose 
than to escape his observation, and looked with a 
timid solicitude into his face. ‘My protecting an- 
gel!” said Charles, “do I not remember-——" but 
she had already passed from the room, leaving by the 
bedside a folded paper, which he seized, tore open, 
and half read, and, through impatience, helf antici- 
pated, these words— 


Craries—How often, while dancing with the 
village girls to the music of the stream, was my pas- 
time checked by the appearance of “the misan- 
thrope,” as my father was wont to describe you. 1 
then felt a solicitude which now returns with a reju- 
venescent vigour respecting you. Your thoughts 
were a mystery—your life was a romance; one ex- 
cited my curiosity, the other my admiration. I would 
fain, in the thoughtlessness of my youth, have drawn 
aside the veil; but I had heard of love—and could I 
love him who had so frequently been the subject of| 
my father’s unfavourable remark ?—but why detail ? 
On the fifth, you fell by the door of her whom you 
often met with her companions in our native glen. 


, When the work of slaughter had ceased, you were} 


borne under her roof by the fatherless daughter of 
Ned Neville: he, too, had been seduced by the demon 
who visited the village asa rebel leader, but who, in 
fact, was, and is, a government spy—one of those 
treacherous jackals bribed to provide victims for the 
British Moloch : her father was shot in a skirmish, a 
few days since, and she is suffered, by my father’s re- 
gard for my entreaties, to live under this roof: but, 
for you, there is no protection—he is your foe; suf- 
ferings and political interference have changed his 
heart; it is less kind than it has been; and his house 
is the home of those whom prejudice has made into- 
lerant, and politics unmerciful. I did regret our re- 
moval to this fatal town, but you are safe, and I re- 
joice. You now know all: you are in the house of a 
foe, but he knows it not; and you have but one 
friend; her feelings are, probably, too openly, but 
yet they are honestly, expressed; and what is cold 
prudence when—but I am interrupted. Yours, 
Jona Donneus. 
Charles, as he perused this kind and passionate 
epistle, recollected the animated little child, who, far 
back in the vista of remembrance, had frequently 
glanced across him in his morning walk, like the roe 
of the mountains—her foot as light and her eye as 
tearless: then the beautiful sunny-faced girl, budding 
into womanhood, who looked through her clustering 
curls, from behind the hawthorn hedge, on his soli- 
tude, and, when discovered, stole blushing in among 
her light-hearted playmates that gambolled in the 





distance. He recollected her; but the years that had 
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seared him had added to her beauty. She was about 
her nineteenth year; her person a model for the 
Grecian chisel in the day of its immortality; her 
cheek shining through the veil of curls like the young 
blossom of the apple-tree imbedded in its dark foliage 
—and her forehead, proportionately lofty, contrasting 
ifs snow with the jetty eye-brow, which, being un- 
arched, gave a more tender and pensive witchery to 
the black bright eyes that sparkled beneath them— 
and her mouth closed with that melancholy smile 
which watches the bed of convalescence. Charles 
had seen beauty, but his acquaintance with her 
was too superficial to have reached a heart so blunt- 
ed by misfortune as his had then been; but he had 
long since been untaught this stoicism of feeling, and 
he looked on that letter with the eyes of love. The 
unhesitating hand with which she had drawn aside 
the curtain of her heart—the affectionate remem- 
brance of other days—the revealment of his situation 
—of the opinions amid which he was now living, and 
the terminating avowal of her single attachment—all 
appealed forcibly to his hopes and his affections, and 
he loved. 

Day after day passed, and still his fair minister 
was by his side; and, as their communications be- 
came more frequent, their affections became more 
ardent. One morning, as Julia sat to breakfast, her 
father addressed her: ‘Julia, 1 have occasion to see 
that parcel of family papers which is secured in the 
upper store-room, the leases of the cottage and gar- 
dens, which, together with your hand, I intend to 
bestow upon Captain —— of his majesty’s loyal 
——, Dow that those troublesome days are likely to 
terminate. I wish, I say, to refer to those papers, and 
do you, Julia, procure the key after breakfast. Well, 
what a fine old fellow the captain is! and then his 
loyalty—'tis so unimpeachable! Moreover, he was 
quartered near us when we lived in that rebellious 
glen. How often he spoke to us about that Charley 
Desmond !—ay, by the way, I prophesied for that lad; 
he fell, as the captain says, at the head of a multi- 
tude, near the main-guard, and fighting as if the sal- 
vation of kingdoms was on his exertions.” 

“Perhaps, father,” said Julia, “he thought the 
salvation of one was.” 

“Ha! ha! a remnant of your old opinions, I per- 
ceive; you always had a leaning towards that unfor- 
tunate lad; but he’s passed. How often your poor 
mother, that’s in her grave, and I, that am journey- 
ing to it, have forewarned you of him, and our advice 
has not been ineffectual ; you have got rid of this ro- 
mance of high-flying notions, and you are to wed a 
captain.” 

“Yes, father, I shall wed the captain, for he has 
bled in the cause of his country.” 

“What a dutiful girl, now!” said Donnell. ‘He 
has, indeed, bled, but is sufficiently convalescent to 
receive your hand. Have you seen him since the 
battle, Julia?” 

“Yes,” said Julia, “I have. 
vered.” 

“ And you love him now? you had, I recollect, 
some misgivings on the subject a few days since.” 

“Oh, I always loved him !—and then only appre- 
hended that death would have robbed me of a hero.” 


He's quite reco- 





“Noble! noble!” exclaimed; Donnell ‘ You 
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were, you know, a little wildish in your younger 
days. You loved—no—you liked young folks, and, 
until now, apparently discountenanced the offers of 
the captain; but his wisdom and fatherly years are 
worth all the senseless gayety and gallantry of twen- 
ty-five—but that noble sentiment atones for all. He 
comes to day, and I must have those papers. Let me 
have the key, Julia.” 

“Can I not fetch them to you myself, father ? 
the ascent to that room were certainly disagreeable, 
and, perhaps, dangerous to your infirmity.” 

“No, no, Julia; this recent victory over the rebel 
rascals has made me young again.” 

‘Well, sir, you shall have it instantly. But had I 
not better assume a change of dress, lest the captain 
come? You can better delay the papers than I the 
adjustment of my appearance; this is not the garb 
fit for a lover’s eye,” said she playfully, as she shook 
aside the ringlets from her eyes, that lit with a most 
designing loveliness. 

“Really, this is delightful !~you gladden my old 
heart, Julia, and I willingly leave the whole matter 
to your own management. Do bring me the papers, 
Julia. What a charming, obedient creature !” conti- 
nued he, as she flew from his presence and ascended 
the staircase with a fleet foot and a trembling heart. 








THE ESSAYIST. 


————— ee 





FROM THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE ETONIAN. 


ON A CERTAIN AGE. 
“ Tempore certa.” 


We happened the other day to be present at a small 
party, where, being almost entire strangers ourselves, we 
had little to do but to listen to and reflect upon what was 
said by others. While we were engaged in this occupa- 
tion, we heard one expression repeated several times, which 
made a strong impression upon us, and induced us to draw 
up the following treatise. 

We first heard some gentlemen observing, that it was 
quite proper for Mrs. —— to withdraw from the stage in 
time, for that she was now ofa “certain age.” Imme- 
diately afterward we heard it remarked by Mrs. Racket, 
that it was lucky for Maria the nabob had proposed in 
time, for the lady must be of a “certain age.” Now, as 
the former of these objects had seen fifty winters, of which 
the latter fell short by at least twenty, it was natural for 
us to exert ourselves to discover what this ‘“ certain age” 
might be, the limits of which were so extensive. We ac 
cordingly commenced an investigation into the subject with 
great alacrity, and carried it on for some time with great 
perseverance. We regret to add, that our success has not 
been proportionate to our exertions; and that, by the most 
indefatigable research, we can only ascertain that nothing 
in life is involved in such uncertainty as this “ certain age.” 

Our first hope was, that by inquiries from some lady of| 
our acquaintance, who had the fortune or the misfortune to 
come under this definition, we might be able to ascertain 
the precise boundaries of the period. But here we met 
with a difficulty, as it were on the threshold of our project. 
Out of all the young beauties of whom we made inquiries, 
out of all the fashionable belles in high life, and the vulgar 
belles in low life, and the languishing belles, who have no 
life at all, we could find no one to return a satisfactory an- 
swer to this mysterious, unanswerable, insupportable ques- 
tion, “ Are you of a certain age?” One laughed naturally, 
and another laughed artificially; one looked amazed, and 
another looked chagrined; one “left it to us to decide,” 
another left the room; one professed utter ignorance, and 
another tapped us with her fan, and wondered how we 
could have the impertinence. But plain “‘ Yes” or “‘ No” 
was not forthcoming. 

Finding this method ineffectual, we changed our battery, 
and carried on the siege in another quarter. We now ap- 
plied to the same ladies for the names of such of their ac- 
quaintances as they considered were liable to this imputa- 
tion—for a terrible imputation the witnesses appeared to 
consider it. Our difficulties were forthwith redoubled. We 
are not acquainted with a single girl with good eyes, good 
hair, good complexion, er good fortune, whose name was 





not given to us as verging upon ‘a certain age.” And it 
seemed to us extraordinary that middle-aged fair ones, 
whose charms were manifestly in their autumn, were sel- 
dom honoured with this appellation; it appeared to be ex- 
clusively reserved for those who were young, beautiful, and 
new to a fashionable life, Far be it from us to insinuate 
that envy had any influence in making this appropriation. 

Finding that the study which we had already bestowed 
upon this subject had tended rather to perplex than to elu- 
cidate the matter, we found it necessary to pursue the in- 
vestigation a step farther. We now applied for information 
to the middle-aged matrons, the sober wives, the mothers 
of families. ‘‘ Here,” said we to ourselves, “ prejudice will 
have ceased to influence, vanity to mislead, envy to embit- 
ter; here we shall learn the real, the whole truth, from lips 
unsoured by petty peevishness or violent passion.” But 
the event disappointed our expectations: there appeared 
to be a strange disagreement upon this topic, for we found 
No two opinions to coincide. Mrs. Cranstoun, who has two 
daughters, and is in her twenty-ninth year, is of opinion 
that “a certain age” commences at thirty-four: but Mrs. 
Argent, who, according to our guess, is just entering her 
thirty-fourth year, is inclined to put off the dreaded period 
to forty. Lady Evergreen, again, who, to do her justice, 
paints as well at forty as she did at fourteen, disapproves 
of the impertinent notions of these “‘ girls,” and thinks that 
ten more years are wanting to give any one a just and pro- 
per claim to this enviable distinction. Fifty is with Lady 
Evergreen the precise period, the golden number, the “‘cer- 
tain age.” Still dissatisfied with the result of our examina- 
tion, we betook ourselves, asa last hope, to the dowagers. 
“They,” we thought, “as they must have long passed the 
boundaries of this dreaded space, can have no object or 
interest in withholding from us the truth.” Alas! we were 
again lamentably deceived. Some of their ladyships bad 
daughters whom they were anxious to preserve from this 
abominable imputation. Others had particular friends 
whom they were anxious to bring under it. Lady Megrim 
begged we would not interrupt her—she really never held 
good cards when any one looked over her band; and Mrs. 
Volatile assured us that she had made it a rule never to 
think after she was married. She never would have mar- 
ried if she had thought before. 

Finding ourselves quite at a loss to connect or reconcile 
with each other these several sentiments, we shall throw 
together a few observations which occur to us on the sub- 
ject, and then leave it to wiser heads to determine the day, 
the hour, the minute, at which the unconscious fair one 
enters upop—“ a certain age.” 

At first, we must notice a peculiarity in the words, which 
we do not well know how to account for; viz. that their use 
appears to be almost entirely confined to the fair sex. They 
are bat seldom applied to a gentleman. We have certainly 
been ear-witnesses to some exceptions upon this rule: for 
instance, we heard old Cleaver, the butcher, who has lived 
nearly seventy years, and amassed nearly seventy thou- 
sand pounds, advised by his friend Gibbie to leave off bu- 
siness, as he was now of a “certain age.”” And in like man- 
ner did we hear Mrs. Solander, when inclined for a solitary 
walk, admonish her husband, the alderman, not to take up 
his crutch to accompany her, for he was now—“ of acer- 
tain age.” But with these, and a few other exceptions, 
we have heard this significant expression applied solely 
to ladies. 

As to the meaning of the words, we confess that we ere 
so completely at fault, that we do not thoroughly under- 
stand whether they imply censure or commendation. The 
air of sarcasm and contempt with which they are common- 
ly delivered, leave us to conclude that the former is in- 
tended to be conveyed; yet we cannot but think that the 
words themselves signify the latter, if they have any signi- 
fication at all. For, conscious as we are of the uncertainty 
of female fancies, the doubts they entertain on the most 
minute point, the hesitation which they display alike in the 
refusal of an equipage or a thimble, an ear-ring or a hus- 
band, we certainly consider it no small praise in a woman 
if she is found to be ‘‘ certain” in any thing. Nevertheless, 
so attached are we all to our folly and our self-conceit, that 
we are unwilling even to be commended for the exercise of 
those good qualities which we call mean and contemptible. 
Hence it is that our fair friends, who cruelly exult in the 
ambiguity of uncertain wills, uncertain wishes, and uncer- 
tain smiles, reject with disdain the honour—which we must 





allow would be inconsistent—of possessing “‘ a certain age.” 











The discovery of the time at which this epoch is fixed 








baffles our utmost diligence. We are rather disposed to 
place it at no particular number of years in the life of man, 
bat to allow it to vary its period according to the disposi- 
tion and manner of life of each individual. We would 
make it a sort of interregnum between manhood and age, 
between decline and imbecility. According to our idea, 
the certain age of the officer would last from the first to the 
final breaking up of his constitution ; the certain age of the 
drunkard would extend from the first fit of the gout to the 
last shake of the head of his physician; the judge would 
find himself in a certain age, from the time when he quits 
the bench to the time when he is unable to quit the sofa; and 
the coquette must submit to the provoking definition of a 
certain age, from the day on which rouge and enamel first 
become necessary, to the silent melancholy day on which 
Touge and enamel will be unavailing. 

According to this arrangement, a certain age would be 
that restless uneasy space which elapses between our first 
warning to prepare for another world and our final sum- 
mons to enter it. That period is to some of long, to others 
of shorter duration ; but we believe there are few to whom 
this brief, this insufficient space for preparation is not con- 
ceded ; there are few who are not warned, by some previous 
sign or visitation, that their sand is almost run out, that a 
new state of existence awaits them, that their days upon 
this earth are numbered. The phrase which we hear so 
frequently, and disregard, seen in this light, will indeed 
inspire sombre and salutary ideas; for ourselves, we look 
upon a certain age as if it were the last veil which conceals 
from us the visions we dread to see; the last barrier which 
shuts us from that unexplored country, on which we fear 
to tread ; the last pause between experience and doubt—the 
last dark silent curtain which separates time from eternity . 





SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 





————————————————— 
FROM THE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATE HENRY NEELE. 
A YOUNG FAMILY. 


You must know, most dear and courteous reader, that I 
am a bachelor; not an old one, heaven forbid! but one of 
whom the Indies say, ‘‘ What a pity it is that Mr. Wiggins 
does not marry!” The fact is, 1 am sole lord of my hours, 
and of my limbs. If I stay out late, [ need neither lie nor 
look sulky when I get home. I need not say, “ My dear 
Peggy, I really was the first to come away ;” nor run the 
fearful alternative of either losing good company or erdur- 
ing a curtain-lecture. Besides all this, I am not surrounded 
by a sweet young family ; but of that “anon, anon, sir.” 

Having thus introduced myself to your notice, allow me 
to perform the same kind office for one of my friends. 
George Cheviot and I were school-fellows. He was neither 
very wise nor very rich; but he was merry and good-tem- 
pered ; qualities which I could then better appreciate than 
the others, and which I am still heretical enough to think 
the most valuable of the quartette. He was, moreover, “a 
tall fellow of his hands,” and as brave asa lion; and I, I 
don’t blush to own it, was a weak, puny chitling, and, as it 
is called in schoo! phraseology, wanted somebody to take 
my part. George, accordingly, fought my battles, while I 
wrote his exercises; and thus we became sworn associates. 
We played, and romped, and rioted together; and, like the 
vicar of Wakefield’s parties, what we wanted in wit we 
made up in laughter; which, after all, I still consider the 
better thing of the two. 

After leaving school, we both settled in the great city 
until George, who had a touch of the sentimental in his 
character, fell in love with, and married, a journey-woman 
milliner; the consequence of which was, that all his friends 
cut him, and none of his family would go within a mile of 
his residence. For my own part, I make it a rule to cut all 
my friends as soon as they get married. I do not like the 
transformation of a merry, frank, sociable companion, into 
an important family-man. Neither do I like their invariable 
practice of laying every fault upon the shoulders of their 
bachelor acquaintances; for I have known more than one 
man, who, when rated by his amiable helpmate for his late 
hours, has excused himself by saying, “ My dear Mr. Wig- 
gins would not let me come away.” Notwithstanding the 
tenacity with which I usually adbere to this rule, I deter- 
mined to make an exception in favour of poor George. His 
grandfather had been a butcher, and his father a master- 
carpenter, and therefore it is not surprising that his mo- 
ther should be shocked at his demeaning himself so vastly. 
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I, however, who have always been of opinion that, in a free 
country like ours, a man has a right to make a fool of him- 
self, if he chooses, looked at the affair with different eyes, 
and we continued as warm and friendly as ever. Although 
1 did not call at his bouse, we met at our usual places of re- 
sort; and I found less difference in George than in most of 
my married acquaintances. He was, nevertheless, con- 
stantly expatiating on the joys of a married life, and espe- 
cially of seeing a young family growing up about you; of 





* teaching the young idea how to shoot ;” and of watching |, 


the archness, the vivacity, and the simplicity, of the pretty 
prattlers. One day when he was particularly eloquent on 
these topics, and I was as acquiescent and insincere as a 
map ought to be on such occasions, he extorted from me a 
promise to dine with him, that I might have the satisfaction 
of seeing him surrounded with his young family. 

The appointed day arrived, and 1 was ushered into the 
presence of my friend and his lady. She was dressed very 
finely, had a mincing air of gentility, and I should have 
thought her rather pretty, if no one had said any thing 
about her. In one corner of the room stood a cradle, and 
close by it—no matter what; socks, and caps, and ribands, 
were thrown about the room in “ most admired disorder;” 
the chimney smoked; several panes of the window were 
broken; and three or four squalid, dirty-faced children were 
sprawling on the ground, and roaring very lustily. ‘‘ That 
is a sweet little fellow, madam,” said |—heaven forgive me 
for the lie !—pointing to a blear-eyed, bloated-cheeked cu- 
pid in her arms. 

“ I’s a girl, sir,” said she, bursting into a horse-laugh; 
“yes!” she added, patting the bloated cheek aforesaid, 
“ and it isa girl, though he thought it was a boy, my pretty!” 

This was the commencement of my bacalarean blunders, 
and the lady for some time regarded me with a contempt, 
which, bad | mistaken her own sex, could hardly have been 
surpassed. 

To recover myself from my confusion, I took a pinch of 
snuff; my friend and his wife begged to participate in the 
contents of my box, which they had no sooner done, than 
every obstreperous urchin in the room roared out to be al- 

* lowed to do the same. This petition was followed by a half- 
angry altercation between husband and wife, the former 
saying, ‘“ Oh let them, pretty dears!” and the latter, “In- 
deed they shall not.” The cause of indulgence, however, 
triumphed; and every dirty pug-nose in the room was 
speedily made dirtier, at the expense of my black rappee. 
The consequences may easily be guessed: around of sneez- 
ing, snivelling, coughing, crying, and scolding, com- 
menced, until the adventure was closed by a general wip- 
ing of eyes and noses throughout the apartment. For my- 
self, I did nothing but commit blunders all the while | was 
in the house. Now my foot was on the nose of ove, and 
now my elbow was in the eye of another; and I could not 
stir an inch without being in danger of dislocating a boy’s 
neck, or fracturing « girl’s cranium. I am afraid that I shall 
be thought a sad barbarian, for not being rapturously fond 
of children: but give me a cat, say 1; I can play with that 
as long as I please, and kick it out of the room when I’m 
tired of it. 

The announcement that dinner was ready relieved me, 
at least fora time, from my many miseries. While de- 
scending the stairs, George whispered in my ear, asking 
me, if I did not think him the happiest fellow in the world; 
to which [ replied, ‘“* My dear boy, I quite-envy you.” We 
sat down to table, and after many apologies from the lady, 
who hoped that I should find something to my liking, but 
who feared that her fare would be found but homely, as her 
time was so much occupied by her young family, the dishes 
were uncovered. Whatever the dinner might be in fact, I 
found that it was intended to be considered a very good, 
and even a handsome one. The lady, who before her mar- 
riage had lived at the west end of the town, wher-8 %e 
made linen, pocket-handkerchiefs, petticoats, and Set, 
tuas, in a garret, wished to pass for a person of some taste 
and fashion. Accordingly, the table, instead of the ordi- 
nary viands which the Englishman delighteth to masticate, 
exhibited profusion of would-be French and Italian dishes. 
Of these I merely counterfeited to eat, excepting one or 
two; among which was a fricassee, for so my hostess styled 
a blue-looking leg of a fowl, floating in a of dirty lard 
and salt butter, and a plate of macaroni, so called, which 
tasted exceedingly like melted tallow. The best thing 
which I could get hold of, was a bottle of their champagne, 
which was really very tolerable perry. Our dinner did 
not, however, pass over without the usual accompaniment 








of much uproariousness from the room above, which the 
sweet young family continued to occupy, and Betty was 
every five minutes despatched from the dining-room to still 
“ the dreadful pother o’er our heads.”’ 

Lord Byron says, 


* a fine family’s a fine thing, 
Provided they don’t come in after diumer;” 


and I agree with him; especially in the proviso. At my 
friend George's, however, the young family was introduced 
with the dessert. The eldest, a wide-mouthed, round- 
shouldered girl, took possession of the better half of my , 
chair; where she amused herself the greater part of the 
| evening by picking cherries out of my plate, and spitting 
| the stones into it. The sweet innocent whose sex I had 
aspersed, filled, and well filled, the arms of mamma; and 
two greedy, greasy boys, stood one on each side of my | 
worthy host. These contrived to entertain themselves in 
a variety of ways; putting their fingers into the preserves; | 
drinking out of their father’s wine-glass; eating till their 
stomachs were crammed to satiety, and bellowing out brave- 
ly for more. Asa variety, we were occasionally treated 
with crying, scolding, and threats of a whipping, which 
operation I at one time po: ely expected to see perform- 
ed in my presence. At length the lady and the “ family” 
retired, and amidst boasting of his happiness on George's 
part, and felicitations on mine, we continued to ply the bot- 
tle, Rather to my surprise, I found that the port wine was 
admirable; but poor George, as I afterward learned, had 
sent for two or three bottles trom a neighbouring tavern, 
for which he had paid an admirable price. After emptying 
the decanters on the table, I found that | had had enough, and 
proposed joining the interesting domestic group upstairs. 
Iu consequence, however, of my friend being very pressing, 
and of my being “‘ nothing loath,” | consented that another 
bottle should be broached. The order to that effect being 
speedily communicated to Betty, she met it with the as- 
tounding reply, ‘‘ There is no more, sir.” Although I told 
my friend that I was glad of it, and that I had drunk quite 
sufficient, bis chagrin was manifest. He assured me, that 
although his wine-cellar was exhausted, he had plenty of; 
spirits and segars, of which he proposed that we should 
immediately avail ourselves. Tothis, however, I positively 
objected, especially as I knew that the ci-devant journey- 
woman milliner considered smoking ungenteel. 

T have but little more to tell you; we adjourned to the 
tea-table, where nothing passed worth recording. The fa- 
mily was again introduced, for the purpose of kissing all 
round, previous to their retirement to bed. “ Kiss the gen- 
tleman, Amy,” said the lady; “and, Betty, wipe her face 
first; how can you take her to the gentleman in sucha 
state?” Betty having performed this very requisite opera- 
tion, [underwent the required penance from one and all, 
with the heroism of a martyr. Shortly afterward I took 
leave of my worthy host and hostess, and experienced a 
heartfelt delight when I heard the door close behind me. I 
am not in the habit, like Sterne, of falling down on my 
knees in the streets, or clasping my hands with delight, in 
acrowded highway. Still I could not help feeling, that 
few as were my positive causes ef rejoicing, I was not de- 
void of some negative ones; and, above all, | felicitated my- 
self, that I was not the happiest fellow in the world; that I 
had not married a journey-woman milliner ; and that I was | 
not blessed with a sweet young family; as my recent expe- | 
Tience of the latter comfort had induced me to think that 
King Herod was really not quite so cruel as I had hitherto 
considered him. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
PETER THE GREAT. 


A new comedy, concocted by Messrs. Kenney and Mor- | 
ton, entitled “ Peter the Great, or the Battle of Pultawa,” 
| has been produced at the Park theatre with great success. | 
What just right the piece has to the title of gpmedy, is not! 
| very clearly established, as it, in the end, turns out to be no| 
comedy at all; but a compound of treasons, plots, attempted || 
assassinations, dead marches, and summary executions. 
| Sabre-cuts are substituted for wit, and pistol-shots for re- 
partee; and, to say nothing of the battle itself, where the 
slaughter, being on too large a scale, is judiciously carried 
on behind the scenes, three gentlemen—two Cossacks and 
a conspirator—have their existences terminated before the 
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eyes of the audience. Now we all know that death is no 


|joke. The only parts which can be construed into any 


thing like comedy, are the jests cracked by Addlewitz and 
his wife Illo, a pair of Russian turtles, on the subject of ma- 
trimony, which most of us know, is no joke either. The 
heroine, Mrs. Hilson, is in distress frum beginning to end, 
and her principal scene is where she imagines herself to be 
the cause of the death of her father, in which situation it is 
not to be supposed she either feels inclined to laugh herself, 
or be the cause of laughter in others. The piece is an he- 
terogeneous mixture of opera, melo-drama, and farce, and 
a very pleasant mixture it is. The plots, for there are two 
or three of them, are well wrought up and skilfully inter- 
woven into each other, while some of the incidents, parti- 
cularly where the two monarchs, Charles and Peter, save 
each other’s lives, and Peter’s escape in the character of a 
miller, are highly interesting. Morton—for it partakes 
more of his manner than Kenney’s throughout—can ma- 
nage these affairs as well as any man living. He gets his 
heroes into and out of difficulties with neatness and des- 
patch, and never fatigues the audience with long explana- 
tions of his improbable contrivances. He seems, however, 
inclined to repeat himself, and in the present play has pil- 
fered from his former efforts with considerable ease and im- 
pudence, Czar Peter being nothing more than a northern 
Henri Quatre; while the rough old soldier Schwartz, is 
merely the rough old soldier Moustache, in a different lati- 
tude. We have seldom seen a new piece better performed. 
The actors seemed to be on such good terms with their 
parts, as to have formed an intimate acquaintance with 
them, a thing not very common on the first night of a new 
piece. Mrs. Hilson was interesting, Mrs, Sharpe amusing, 
and Mrs. Wheatley quite at home. Barnes laughed and 
was laughed at, and Hilson’s part fitted him as if it had 
been expressly made for him; no one conceives or executes 
the character of a blunt old veteran better than Hilson. Mr. 
Simpson had 0 little to do, that there was scarcely time to 
find out whether that little was good, bad, or indifferent; 
but Barry, as Peter the Great, was really excellent. His 
bold, frank manner, and handsome face, peculiarly fit him 
for such parts. There is at times a degree of sameness 
about his attitudes, exits, and entrances, which he might as 
well get clear of, as it would only cost a little care and at- 
tention. One thing we like about Mr. B. is his unassuming 
character as stage-manager. He plays any character that 
is calculated to heighten the interest of the piece performed, 
and seldom or never puts himself forward in parts beyond 
his grasp. Stage-managers, in general, have a high opi- 
nion of their own abilities, and think themselves capable of 
playing any or every thing, which generally ends in the 
public and themselves entertaining a different opinion. 
Richings looked well as Alexis, and in the deep and tragical 
situations, was very amusing. Mr. Richings is a good co- 
mic actor in tragedy ; at times there is no resisting his ac- 
tion and emphasis; he throws his legs and arms about in all 
directions; and sometimes they go right and sometimes 
wrong, though it is merely chance either way, Mr. R. not 
having any definite ideas on the subject. In other respects, 
he is a useful actor, and his songs draw down great ap- 
plause on Fourth of July nights, when nothing but patriotic 
sentiments are required. Mr. Woodhull, that unfortunate 
man on the stage—we mean unfortunate as to his situations, 
not his acting —was in his usual predicament in this piece, 
that is, ordered for execution. We wonder how often he 
has trod the boards of this theatre on his way to death, to 
be hanged as a felon, shot as a deserter, or beheaded as a 
traitor! Take Mr. W. throughout the year, and his moral 
character on the boards is very bad. There is never a mur- 
derer, outlaw, scoundrel, or gentleman in debt in a piece, 
but Mr. Woodhull has to take charge of their enormities 
and misfortunes, and exhibit the pangs of remorse in his 
own proper person. In the present instance he is not exe- 
cuted, only going to be, and prepares himself for death— 
kneels down—is forgiven—gets up, and returns thanks in 
his usual manner. Mr. Woodhull, as a general actor, is 
entitled to much praise; he never burlesques a character, 
and is always perfect in the text; he plays every thing, 
and the manager might well say of him, that he could “bet. 
ter spare a better man.” Altogether, “ Peter the Great” is 
well worth seeing, and bids fair to become quite as popular, 
if not more so, than Charles the Twelfth, 


Quere.—Why cannot the managers of the Bowery thea- 
tre treat the town with (the Barber of Seville, during the 
engagement of Madame Feron? 
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THE SHUNAMMITE.* 


Tr was a sultry day of summer time: : 
The sun poured down upon the ripened grain 
With quivering beat, and the suspended leaves 
Hung motionless ; the cattle on the hills 

Stood still, and the divided flock were all 
Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots ; 
And the sky looked like silver, and it seemed 
As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 

Of nature had run down, and ceased to beat. 


Haste thee, my child !’’ the pyran mother said, 
“Thy father is athirst”—and from the depths 

Of the cool well, under the leaning tree, 

She drew refreshing water; and with thoughts 

Of heaven's sweet goodness stirring at her heart, 
She bless’d her beautiful boy, and to his way 
Committed him. And he went lightly on, 

With his soft hands pressed closely to the cool 
Stone vessel, and his little naked feet 

Lifted with watchful care, and o’er the hills, 

And through the light green hollows where the lambs 
Go for the tender grass, he kept bis way, 

Wiling its distance with his simple thoughts, 

Till, in the wilderness of sheaves, with brow 
Throbbing with heat, he set his burden down. 


Childhood is restless ever, and the boy 
Stayed not within the shadow of the tree, 
But with a joyous industry went forth 

Into the reapers’ places, and bound up 

His tiny sheaves, and plaited cunningly 

The pliant withs out of the shining straw, 
Cheering their labour on, till they forgot 
The very weariness of their stooping toil 

In the beguiling of his earnest mirth. 
Presently he was silent, and his eye 

Closed as with dizzy pain, and with his hand 
Pressed hard upon his forehead, and his breast 
Heaving with the suppreasion of a cry, 

He uttered a faint murmur, and fell back 
Upon the loosened sheaf, insensible. 


They bore him to his mother, and he lay 
Upon her knees till noon—and then he died! 
She had watched every breath, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gazed in upon 
The dreamy languor of his listless eye, 
And she had laid back all his sunny curls, 
And kissed his delicate lip, and lifted him 
Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong— 
His beauty was so unlike death! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learned 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 
Ia his unconscious infancy— 
—‘ So still! 
“Tig a soft sleep! How beautiful he lies, 
“ With his fair forehead, and the rosy veins 
“Playing so freshly in his sunny cheek ! 
« How could they say that he would die! Oh heaven! 
“] could not lose him! I have treasured all 
“ His childhood in my heart, and even now, 
“ As he has slept, my memory has been there, 
* Counting like ingots all his winning ways— 
“« His unforgotten sweetness.— 
— Yet so still !— 
« How like this breathless slumber is to death! 
“1 could believe that in that bosom now 
«There were no pulse—it beats so languidly ! 
“(1 cannot see it stir; but his red lip !— 
“Death would not be so sory beautiful! 
« And that half smile—would death have left that there? 
“And should I not have felt that he would die? 
“ And have I not wept over him?—and prayed 
“ Morning and night for him !—and could he die? 
“ No—heaven will keep him. He will be my pride 
“Many long years to come; and this fair hair 
“ Will darken like his father’s; and his eye 
“Be of a deeper blue when he is grown; 
“ And he will be so tall, and I shall look 
“With such a pride upon him !—ZHe to die!” 
And the fond mother lifted his soft curls 
And smiled, as if 'twere mockery to think 
That such fair things could perish. 
—Suddenly 
Wer hand shrunk from him, and the colour fled 
From her fix’d lip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her child. Her hand had touched 
Tiis forehead, as she dallied with his hair— 
And it was cold—like clay! Slow—very slow 
Came the misgiving that her child was dead. 
She sat a moment, and her eyes were closed 
In a still prayer for strength, and then she took 
His little hand and pressed it earnestly— 
And put her lip to his—and looked again 
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Fearfully on him—and then, bending low, 

She whispered in his ear, ‘“‘ My son !—my son!” 

And as the echo died, and not a sound 

Broke on the stillness, and he lay there still, 

Motionless on her knee—the truth would come! 

And with a sharp, quick cry, as if her heart 

Were crushed, she lifted him and held him close 

Into her bosom—with a mother’s thought— 

As if death had no power to touch bim there! 
* * * * * 

The man of God came forth, and led the child 

Unto his mother, and went on his way. 

And he was there—her beautiful—her own— 

Living and smiling on her—with his arms 

Folded about her neck, and his warm breath 

Breathing upon her lips, and in her ear 

The music of his gentle voice once more! 


. 


Oh for a burning word that would express 

The measure of a mother’s holy joy, 

When God has given back to her her child 
From death’s dark portal! It surpasseth words. 


—_—_—_——— eee 
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FROM THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 


Tickler—I will accompany you on the poker and tongs. 

Shepherd.—I hae nae objections—for you've not only a sow! for mu- 
sic, sir, but a genius ton, and the twa dinna always gang thegither— 
mony @ man baein' as fine an ear for tunes, as the starnies on a dewy 
nicht that listen to the grass growin’ roun’ the vernal pritroses, and 
yet no able to play on ony instrument—on even the flute—let abee the 
poker and tangs—Noctes Ambrosia. 

1 am not known as a lover of musie. 1 seldom praise the 
player upon an instrument, or the singer of a song. I stand 
aside if I listen, and keep the measure in my heart, with- 
out beating it audibly with my foot, or moving my head 
visibly in a practised abstraction. There are times when J 
do not listen at all; and it may be that the mood is not on 
me, or that the spell of it is mastered by beauty, or that I 
hear a human voice whose very whisper is sweeter than it 
all. There are some who are said to have a passion for mu- 
sic, and they will turn away at the beginning of a song, 
though it be only a child’s lesson, and leave gazing on an 
eye that was, perhaps, like shaded water, or the forehead 
of a beautiful woman, or the lip of a young girl, to listen. 
T cannot boast that my love of music is so strong. I confess 
there are things I know that are often an overcharm, though 
not always; and I would not give up my slavery to their 
power, if | might be believed to have gone mad at an opera, 
or bave my ‘ Bravo” the signal for the applause of a city. 

There is unwritten music. The world is fullof it. I hear 
it every hour that I wake, and my waking sense is surpassed 
sometimes by my sleeping—though that is a mystery. 
There is no sound of simple nature that is not music. It is 
all heaven’s work, and soharmony. You may mingle and 
divide, and strengthen the passages of its great anthem, 
and it is still melody—melody. The low winds of summer 
blow over the waterfalls and the brooks, and bring their 
voices to your ear as if their sweetness was linked by an 
accurate finger; yet the wind is but a fitful player; and you 
may go out when the tempest is up, and bear the strong 
trees moaning as they lean before it, and the long grass 
hissing as it sweeps through, and its own solemn monotony 
over all—and the dimple of that same brook, and the wa- 
terfall’s unaltered bass, shall still reach you in the intervals 
of its power, as much in harmony as before, and as much 
a part of its perfect and perpetual hymn. There is no ac- 
cident of nature’s causing which can bring in discord. The 
loosened rock may fall into the abyss, and the overblown 
tree rush down through the branches of the wood, and the 
| thunder peal awfully in the sky; and, sudden and violent as 
these changes seem, their tumult goes up with the sound 
of winds and waters, and the exquisite ear of the musician 
can detect no jar. 

Ihave read somewhere of a custom in the Highlands, 
which, in connexion with the principle it involves, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. It is believed that, to the ear of the 
dying—which, just before death, becomes always exquisite- 
ly acute—th€ perfect harmony of the voices of nature is so 
ravishing, as to make him forget his suffering, and die 

gently, like one in @ pleasant trance. And so, when the 
last moment approaches, they take him from close the 
| shieling, and bear him out into the open sky, that he may 
|hear the familiar rushing of the streams. I can believe 











(that it is not superstition. Ido not think we know how 
exquisitely nature’s many voices are attuned to harmony, 








and to each other. The old philosopher we read of might 
not have been dreaming when he discovered that the order 
of the sky was like a scroll of written music, and that two 
stars—which are said to have appeared centuries after his 
death in the very places he mentioned—were wanting to 
complete the harmony. We know how wonderful are the 
phenomena of colour ; how strangely like consummate art 
the strongest dyes are blended in the plumage ‘of birds, 
and in the cups of flowers; so that, to the practised eye of 
the painter, the harmony is imimitably perfect. It is na- 
tural to suppose every part of the universe equally perfect, 
and it is a glorious and elevating thought, that the stars of 
heaven are moving on continually to music, and that the 
sounds we daily listen to are but a part of a melody that 
reaches to the very centre of heaven's illimitable spheres. 

(Pardon me a digression here, reader. Aside from the 
intention of the custom just alluded to, there is something 
delightful in the thought of thus dying in the open air. [ had 
always less horror of death than of its ordinary gloomy 
circumstance. There is something unnatural in the pain- 
ful and extravagant sympathy with which the dying are 
surrounded. Ie is not such a gloomy thing todie. The 
world has pleasant places, and I would hear in my last 
hour the voices, and the birds, and the chance music [ may 
have loved; but better music, and voices of more ravishing 
sweetness, and far pleasanter places, are found in heaven, 
and | cannot feel that it is well, or natural, to oppress the 
dying with the distressing wretchedness of common sor- 
row. 1 would be let go cheerfully from the world. I would 
have my friends comfort me and smile pleasantly on me, 
and feel willing that 1 should be released from sorrow, 
and perplexity, and disease, and go up, now that my race 
was finished, joyfully to my reward. And if it be allotted 
me, as I pray it will, to die in the summer time, I would be 
borne out beneath the open sky, and have my pillow 
lifted, that 1 might see the glory of the setting sun, and 
pass away, like him, with undiminisbed light, to another 
world.) 

It is not mere poetry to talk of the “‘ voices of summer.” 
It is the day-time of the year, and its myriad influences are 
audibly at work. Even by night you may lay your ear to 
the ground, and hear that faintest of murmurs, the sound 
of growing things. 1 used to think when I was a child 
that it was fairy music. If you have been used to rising 
early, you have not forgotten how the stillness of the night 
seems increased by the timid note of the first bird. It isthe 
only time when I would lay a finger on the lip of nature— 
the deep hush is so very solemn. By and by, however, the 
birds are all up, and the peculiar holiness of the hour de- 
clines—but what a world of music does the sun shine on! 
the deep lowing of the cattle blending in with the capri. 
cious warble of a thousand of heaven’s happy creatures, 
and the stir of industry coming on the air like the under- 
tones of a choir, and the voice of man, heard in the dis- 
tance over all, like a singer among instruments, giving 
them meaning and language! And then, if your ear is de- 
licate, you have minded how all these sounds grew softer 
and sweeter as the exbalations of dew floated up, and the 
vibrations loosened in the thin air. 

You should go out some morning in June, and listen to 
the notes of the birds. They express, far more than our 
own, the characters of their owners. From the scream of 
the vulture and the eagle to the low cooing of the dove, 
they are all modified by their habits of support, and their 
consequent dispositions. With the small birds the voice 
seems to be but an outpouring of gladness, and it is plea- 
sant to see that without one articulate word it is so sweet a 
gift to them; it seems a necessary vent to their joy of ex- 
istence, and I believe in my heart that a dumb bird would 
die of its imprisoned fulness. 

Nature seems never so utterly still to me as in the depth 
ctis summer afternoon. The heat has driven in the birds, 
v77™he leaves hang motionless in the trees, and no crea- 
ture has the heart, in that faint sultriness, to utter a sound. 
The snake sleeps on the rock, and the frog lies breathing 
in the pool, and even the murmur that is heard at night is 
inaudible, for the herbage droops beneath the sun, and the 
seed has no strength to burst its covering. The world is 
still, and the pulses beat languidly. It is a time for sleep, 

But if you would hear one of nature’s most various and 
delicate harmonies, lie down in the edge of the wood when 
the evening breeze begins to stir, and listen to its coming. 
It touches first the silver foliage of the birch, and the 
slightly hung leaves, at its nearest breath, will,lift and 
rustle like a thousand tiny, wings, and then-it creeps np to 
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the tall fir, and the fine tassels send out a sound like alow 
whisper, and, as the oak feels its influence, the thick leaves 
stir heavily, and a deep tone comes suddenly out like the 
echo of a far-off bassoon. They are all wind-barps of dif- 
ferent power, and as the breeze strengthens and sweeps 
equally over them all, their united harmony bas a wonder- 
ful grandeur and beauty. 

Then what is more soothing than the dropping of the 
rain? You should have slept in a garret to know how it 
can lull and bring dreams. How I have lain, when a boy, 
and listened to the fitful patter of the large drops upon the 
roof, and held my breath as it grew fainter and fainter, till 
it ceased utterly, and I heard nothing but the rushing of 
the strong gust and the rattling of the panes. I used to say 
over my prayers and think of the apples I had stolen then! 
But were you ever out fishing upon a lake in asmart shower ? 
It is like the playing of musical glasses. ‘Ibe drops ring 
out with a clear bell-like tinkle, following each other some- 
times so closely that it resembles the winding of a distant 
horn; and then, in the momentary intervals, the bursting 
of the thousand tiny babbles comes stealthily on your ear, 
more like the recollection of a sound than a distinct mur- 
mur. Not that I fish; I was ever a milky-hearted boy, and 
had a foolish notion that there was pain in the restless 
death of those panting and beautiful creatures; but I loved 
to go out with the old men when the day set in with rain, 
and lie dreamily over the gunwale listening to the changes 
of which | have spoken. It had a quieting efiect on my 
temper, and stilled for a while the uneasiness of that vague 
longing that is like a fever at a boy's heart. 

There is a melancholy music in autumn. The leaves 
float sadly about with a look of peculiar desolateness, wa- 
vering capriciously in the wind, and falling with a just au- 
dible sound that is a very sigh for its sadness. And then, 
when the breeze is fresher—though the early autumn 
months are mostly still—they are swept on with a cheerless 
rustle over the naked harvest fields and about in the eddies 
of the blast; and though I have sometimes, in the glow of 
exercise, felt my life securer in the triumph of the brave 
contrast, yet in the chill of evening, or when any sickness 
of mind or body was upon me, the moaning of those wither- 
ed leaves has pressed down my heart like a sorrow, and the 
cheerful fire and the voices of my many sistess might 
scarce remove it. 

Then, for the music of winter, I love to listen to the fall- 
ing of the snow. It is an unobtrusive and sweet music. You 
may temper your heart to the serenest mood by its low 
murmur. It is that kind of music that only intrudes upon 
your ear when your thoughts come languidly. You need 
not hear it if your mind is not idle. It realizes my dream 
of another world, where music is intuitive like a thought, 
and comes only when it is remembered. 

And the frost tov has a melodious “ ministry.” You will 
hear its crystals shoot in the dead of a clear night, as if the 
moonbeams were spliatering like arrows on the ground; 
and you listen to it the more earnestly that it is the going 
on of one of the most cunning and beautiful of nature’s 
deep mysteries. I know nothing so wonderful as the shoot- 
ing of a crystal. Heaven has hidden its principle as yet 
from the inquisitive eye of the philosopher, and we must be 
content to gaze on its exquisite beauty, and listen in mute 
wonder to the noise of its invisible workmanship. It is too 
fine a knowledge for us. We shall comprehend it when 
we know how the “‘ morning stars sang together.” 

You would hardly look for music in the dreariness of the 
early winter. But before the keener frosts set in, and while 
the warm winds are yet stealing back occasionally like re- 
grets of the departed summer, there will come a soft rain 
or a heavy mist; and, when the north wind returns, there 
will be drops suspended like earring-jewels between the 
filaments of the cedar tassels and in the feathery edges of 
the dark green hemlocks, and, if the clearing up is not fol- 
Jowed by a heavy wind, they will all be frozen in their 
places like well set gems. The next morning the warm sun 
comes out, and by the middle of the calm, dazzling fore- 
noon, they are all loosened from the close touch which 
sustained them, and will drop at the lightest motion. Ifyou 
go along upon the south side of the wood at that hour, you 
will hear music. The dry foliage of the summer's shed- 
ding is scattered over the ground, and the round, hard 
drops ring out clearly and distinctly as they are shaken 
down with the stirring of the breeze. It is something like 
the running of deep and rapid water, only more fitful and 





merrier; but to one who goes out iu nature with bis heart 





open, it is a pleasant music, and, in contrast with the stern 
character of the season, delightful. 

Winter has many other sounds that give pleasure to the 
seeker for hidden sweetness; but they are too rare and ac- 
cidental to be described distinctly. The brooks have a sul- 
len and moffied murmur ander their frozen surface; the 
ice in the distant river heaves up with the swell of the cur- 
rent and falls again to the bank with a prolonged echo, and 
the woodman’s axe rings cheerfully out from the bosom of 
the unrobed forest. These are, at best, however, but me- 
lancholy sounds, and, like all that meets the eye in that 
cheerless season, they but drive in the heart upon itself. 1 
believe it is so ordered in heaven's wisdom. We forget 
ourselves in the enticement of the sweet summer. Its music 
and its loveliness win away the senses that link up the af- 
fections, and we need a band to turn us back tenderly, and 
hide from us the outward idols in whose worship we are 
forgetting the higher and more spiritual altars. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the sounds of irrational 
and inanimate nature. A better than these, and the best 
music under heaven, is the music of the human voice. I 
doubt whether all voices are not capable of it, though there 
must be degrees in it as in beauty. The tones of affection 
in all children are sweet, and we know not how much their 
unpleasantness in after life may be the effect of sin, and 
coarseness, and the consequent habitual expression of dis- 
cordant passions. But we do know that the voice of any 
human being becomes touching by distress, and that, even 
on the coarse-minded and the low, religion and the higher 
passions of the world have sometimes so wrought, that their 
eloquence was like the strong passages of an organ. I have 
been much about in the world, and, with a boy's unrest and 
a peculiar thirst for novel sensations, have mingled for a 
time in every walk of life; yet never have I known man or 
woman, under the influence of any strong feeling that was 
not utterly degraded, whose voice did not deepen to a chord 
of grandeur, or soften to cadences to which a harp might 
have been swept pleasantly. It is a perfect instrument as 
it comes from the hand of its Maker, and, though its strings 
may relax with the atmosphere, or be injured by misuse 
and neglect, it is always capable of being re-strung to its 
compass till its frame is shattered. 

Men have seldom musical voices. Whether it is that 
their passions are coarser, or that their life of caution and 
reserve shuts up the kindliness from which it would spring, 
a pleasant masculine voice is one of the rarest gifts of our 
sex. Whenever you do meet it, however, it is always ac- 
companied either by noble qualities, or by that peculiar 
capacity for understanding all character, which Goethe 
calls a “ presentiment of the universe,” and which enables 
its possessor, without a spark of a generous nature himself, 
to know perfectly what it is in others, and to deceive the 
world by assuming all its accompaniments, and all its out- 
ward evidence. I speak now, and throughout these re- 
marks, only of the conversational tone. A man may sing 
never so well, and still speak execrably ; and I rarely have 
known a person who conversed musically, to sing even a 
tolerable song. 

A good tone is generally the gift of a gentleman, for it is 
always low and deep; and the vulgar never possess the sere- 
nity and composure from which it alone can spring ; they 
are always busy and hurried, and a high, sharp tone be- 
comes habitual. 

There is nothing like a sweet voice to win upon the con- 
fidence. It is the secret of the otherwise unaccountable 
success of some men in society. They never talk for more 
than one to hear, and to that one, if a woman, and attrac- 
tive, it is a most dangerous, because unsuspected spell; and 
every one knows how the voice softens instinctively with 
the knowledge that but one ear listens, and that it is ad- 
dressed without witnesses to one who cannot stand aside 
from herself and separate the enchanter from his music. 
It is an insidious and beguiling power; and I have seen 
men who, without any pretensions to dignity or imposing 
address, would arrest attention the moment their voices 
were heard; and who, if they leaned over to murmar in a 
woman's ear, were certain of pleasing, though the remark 
were the very idlest commonplace of conversation. 

A sweet voice is indispensable to a woman. I do not 
think I can describe it. It can be, and sometimes is, culti- 
vated. It is not inconsistent with great vivacity, but it is 
oftener the gift of the quiet and unobtrusive. Loudness or 
rapidity of utterance is incompatible with it. It is low, 
but not guttural ; deliberate, but not slow. Every syllable 








is distinctly heard, but they follow each other like drops 


of water from a fountain, It is like the cooing of a dove 
—not shrill, nor even clear, but uttered with the subdued 
and touching reediness which every voice assumes in mo- 
ments of deep feeling or tenderness. It is a glorious gift 
in woman. I should be won by it more than by beauty— 
more even than by talent, were it possible to separate them. 
But I never heard a deep, sweet voice from a weak woman. 
It is the organ of strong feeling, and of thoughts which 
have lain in the bosom till their sacredness almost hushes 
utterance, I remember listening in the midst of a crowd, 
many years ago, to the voice of a girl—a mere child of six- 
teen summers—till | was bewildered. She wasa pure, high- 
hearted, impassioned creature, without the least knowledge 
of the world or her peculiar gift; but her ows thoughts had 
wrought upon her like the hush of a sanctuary, and she 
spoke low, as if with an unconscious awe. I could never 
trifle in her presence. My nonsense seemed out of place, 
and my practised assurance forsook me utterly. She is 
changed now. She has been admired, and found out her 
beauty, and the music of her tone is gone! She will reco- 
ver it by and by, when the delirium of the world is over, 
and she begins to rely once more upon her own thoughts 
for company ; but her extravagant spirits have broken over 
the thrilling timidity of childhood, and the charm is un- 
wound. 

There was a lady whom I used to meet when a boy, as I 
loitered to school with my satchel in the summer mornings, 
and of whom, by and by, I came to dream, night and day, 
with a boy’s impassioned and indefinite longing. She was 
a married woman, perhaps twenty years older than I, but 
very—very beautiful. She was like one's idea of a countess 
—large, but perfectly light and graceful, and with an eye 
of inexpressible softness and Janguor. I was certain she 
had a low delicious tone, and, as she passed me in the 
street, I used to fancy how the words must linger and melt 
on that red lip, with its deep coloured and voluptuous ful- 
ness. Years after, when I had become a man, I was intro- 
duced to her. I made some passing remark, aod with my 
boyish impression still foating in my mind, waited almost 
breathlessly for her answer. When she did speak, I was 
perfectly electrified. Such a wonderful rapidity of utter- 
ance, such a volume of language, I never heard from the 
lips of awoman. My dream was over. 

It was always a wonder to me, that the voice is so neglect- 
ed ina fashionable education. There is a power in it over 
men, greater even than manner, for it is never suspected. 
Nothing repels like indifference, and indifference is a loud 
talker, to whom any body may listen, and whom, therefore, 
nobody cares to hear. But a low tone is redolent of the 
great secret of a woman's power—reliance ! Nothing wins 
like reliance. Be it in manner or tone, it is alike irresisti- 
ble. Ihave seen a woman who would captivate most men 
by simply leaning on their arm. It was the only thing she 
knew, and she did that beautifully. It is said more plainly 
than she could have spoken it, “I confide in you utterly ;” 
and who, that bad not been initiated, could resist such an 
appeal? There is something in words spoken softly, and 
meant for one’s ear alone, which touches the heart like an 
enchantment. I never linger by a low-voiced woman if she 
is not young. It indicates either a most childlike inno- 
cence and truth, or it is the practised witchery of a woman 
of the world, who knows too well for me the secret of her 
power. 

There are circumstances in which the lest soul be- 
comes awful. I once watched with a dying friend in a so- 
litary farm-house. It was a clear, still night in December, 
and there was not a sound to be heard beyond his just au- 
dible breathing. It wanted but a quarter to one, and I be- 
gan to anticipate the striking of the large clock which 
stood in the farthest corner of the room in which I sat. It 
was, at first, simply with reference to my friend’s comfort, 
for he was in a gentle doze, and I feared it might wake him 
from the only sleep he had got thet night. I sat looking 
at the clock. The minute hand crept slowly on. I begau 
to feel a nervous interest in its progress, and, as itadvanced 
visibly, I leaned over and grasped more firmly the arm 
of the huge chair. As it grew near, a strange fear began 
to curdle my blood, and I could feel my hair stir, as if each 
individual filament were withering atthe root. It crept on 
—andon, There was but one minute left! I felt a smo- 
thering sensation at my heart, and it seemed to me as if 
my life must stop. But that one minute seemed to me an 
hour. Before it had expired, every event of my life had 
rushed through my memory, and the awful responsibility 

















of time, andthe aggregate of pain, and despair, and agony, 
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that was felt by the hundreds who were dying at that mo- 
ment, and the guilt that was festering, in the darkness, the 
hearts of those who may not sleep, and, over all, my own 
thoughtless and immeasurable prodigality of time, and 
health, and opportunity, crowded into my soul, as if its ca- 
pacity were equal to the concentrated anguish of a demon. 
‘The machinery at last began to stir. It seemed to me as 
if every vein in my body was anicy worm. My nerves 
stretched to an intenser pitch—large drops of sweat rolled 
from my forehead, and my heart stopped—almost. It 
struck !—and I fell back in my chair, in a paroxysm of bys- 
terical laughter! 1 have watched often since, and have 
been in situations far more calculated to excite terror, but 
nothing ever overcame me like that solitary vigil. I had 
been up night after night with my friend, and was certainly 
much unnerved by fatigue and exhaustion; but the circum- 
stance furnishes matter of speculation to the inquirer after 
the phenomena of human nature. 

The music of church bells has become a matter of poetry. 
Thomas Moore—whose mere sense of beauty is making 
him religious, and who knows better than any other man 
what is beautiful—has sung “ those evening bells” in some 
of the most melodious of his elaborate stanzas. 1 remem- 
ber, though somewhat imperfectly, a touching story con- 
nected with the church bells of a town in Italy, which had 
become famous all over Europe for their peculiar solemni- 
ty and sweetness. They were made by a young Italian 
artizan, and were his heart’s pride. During the war, the 
place was sacked, and the bells carried off, no one knew 
whither. After the tumult was over, the poor fellow re- 
turned to his work; but it had been the solace of his life to 
wander about at evening and listen to the chime of his 
bella, and he grew dispirited and sick, and pined for them 
till he could no longer bear it, and left his home, deter- 
mined to wander over the world and hear them once again 
before he died. He went from land to land, stopping in 
overy village, till the hope that alone sustained him began 
to falter, and he knew at last that he was dying. He lay 
one evening in a boat that was slowly floating down the 
Rhine, almost insensible, and scarce expecting to see the 
sun rise again, that was now setting gloriously over the 
vine-covered hills of Germany. Presently, the vesper bells 
of a distant village began to ring, and, as the chimes stole 
faintly over the river with the evening breeze, he started 
from his lethargy. He was not mistaken: it was the deep, 
solemn, heavenly music of his own bells; and the sounds 
that he had thirsted for years to hear, were melting over 
the water. He leaned from the boat, with his ear close to 
the calm surface of the river, and listened. They rung out 
their hymn and ceased—and he still lay motionless in his 
painful posture. His companions spoke to him, but he gave 
no answer—his spirit had followed the last sound of the 
vesper chime. 

‘There issomething exceedingly impressive in the breaking 
in of church bells on the stillness of the Sabbath. I doubt 
whether it is not more so in the heart of a populous city 
than anywhere else. The presence of any single, strong 
feeling, in the midst of a great people, has something of| 
awfulness in it which exceeds even the impressiveness of 
nature's breathless Sabbath. I know few things more im- 
posing than to walk the streets of a city when the peal of 
the early bells is just beginning. The deserted pavements, 
the closed windows of the places of business, the decent 
gravity of the solitary passenger, and, over all, the feeling 
in your own bosom that the fear of God is brooding like a 
great shadow over the thousand human beings who are sit- 
ting still in their dwellings around you, were enough, if, 
there were no other circumstance, to hush the heart into a 
religious fear. But when the bells peal out suddenly with 
a summons to the temple of God, and their echoes roll on 
through the desolate streets, and are unanswered by the 
sound of any human voice, or the din of any human occu- 
pation, the effect has sometimes scemed to me more solemn 
than the near thunder, 

Far more beautiful, and, perhaps, quite as salutary as a 
religidus influence, is the sound of a distant Sabbath bell 
in the country. It comes floating over the hills like the 
going abroad of a spirit, and as the leaves stir with its vi- 
brations, and the drops of dew tremble in the cups of the | 
flowers, you could almost believe that there was a Sabbath! 
in nature, and that the dumb works of God rendered vis: 
ble worship for his goodness. The effect of nature alone is! 
purifying, and its thousand evidences of wisdom are too 
eloquent of their Maker not to act as a continual lesson; 





cadences of a church-bell give to the hush of the country 
Sabbath a holiness to which only a desperate heart could be 
insensible. 

Yet, after all, whose ear was ever “ filled with hearing,” 
or whose “eye with seeing 1” Full as the world is of mu- 
sic—crowded as life is with beauty which surpasses, in its 
mysterious workmanship, our wildest dream of faculty and 
skill—gorgeous as is the overhung and ample sky, and 
deep and universal as the harmonies are which are wan- 
dering perpetually in the atmosphere of this spacious and 
beautiful world—who has ever heard music and not felt a 
capacity for better? or seen beauty, or grandeur, or delicate 
cunning, without a feeling in his inmost soul of unreached 
and unsatisfied conceptions? I have gazed on the dazzling 
Joveliness of woman till the value of my whole existence 
seemed pressed into that one moment of sight ; and | have 
listened to music till my tears came, and my brain swam 
dizzily—yet, when I had turned away, I wished that the 
beauty of the woman bad been perfecter ; and my lips part- 
ed at the intensest ravishment of that dying music, with an 
impatient feeling that its spell was unfinished. 1 used to 
wonder, when | was a boy, bow Socrates knew that this 
world was not enough for-his capacities, and that his soul, 
therefore, was immortal. It is no marvel to me now. 


eed 
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“In the letter from the Ipsariot women to the female Phil- 
hellenists of New-York, it is observed that many had thrown 
themselves into the sea to escape from the slavery and 
persecutions of their oppressors.” 





Spirit of Sappho! from the minstrel waters 
That sing around thee in their coral caves, 
While, o'er thee, Beauty’s sympathetic daughters 
Weep tears of crystal through the deep blue waves, 
And from Leucadia’s bloody steep the lyres 
Of bards still crave one spark of Lesbian fires ;* 


For as there burns beneath the southern sea, 





knowledge of the inviolable holiness of the time, the mellow || 
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A HEALTH. 


Frit high the cup !—the young and ga 
Are met witb bounding hearts to-nig! 
And sunny smiles around us play, 
And eyes are sparkling bright: 
Let wit and song the hours beguile, 
But yet, amid this festal cheer, 
Oh, let us pause to think awhile 
Of him who is not here! 


Fill high the cup !—yet ere its brim 
One young and smiling lip has pressed, 
Oh, pledge each sparkling drop to bim 
Now far o'er ocean’s breast ! 
The cordial wish each lip repeats, 
By every heart is echoed here; 
For none within this circle beats, 
To which he is not dear. 


A sudden pause in festive glee— 
What thought hath hushed the voice of mirth, 
Hath checked each heart’s hilarity, 
And given to sadness birth? 
O! read it in the shades that steal 
Across each animated brow ; 
The wish none utters, yet all feel, 
“Would he were with us now !”” 


Yet chase away each vain regret, 
And let each heart once more be gay; 
Trust me, the meeting hour shall yet 
Each anxious thought repay. 
Is not his spirit with us now ? 
Yes! wheresoe’er his footsteps roam, 
The wanderer’s yearning heart can know 
No resting-place—but home! 


Then smile again, and let the son; 
Pour forth its music sweet and clear— 
What magic to those notes belong, 
Which thus chain every ear! 
Soft eyes are filled with tears—what spell 
So suddenly hath called them there? 
That strain—ah, yes! we know it well ; 
It is hia favourite air. 





A fire, unquenched by wave, undimmed by wind, 
So light the billows with thy harmony, 

And brighten with thy unextinguished mind; 
And there, till time untunes the lyric string, 
Its sweetest song the poet's lip shall sing— 


Yes, shade of Sappho! from the ocean swell, 
That o’er thy slumber drops its emerald fold, 
Bade the glad sea-nymphs sound the greeting shell, 
And ope their halls of coral and of gold; 
For ne’er did purer martyr spirits go 
To meet the love-eyed Lesbian maid below. 
Gather the bright-faced flowers around thee growing, 
Which mortal eye hath seen not, nor shall see; 
And when the monarch sun is seaward going, 
Treasure the brightest beam he flings to thee: 
To drown despair in the redeeming foam, 
The young, the brave, the sinless seek thy home. 


The foe came out with banner and with blade, 
And struck the shrines of Greece with iron fire; 
Vain was the shriek of mother and of 
And vain the vengeance of the frantic sire: 
For, hydra-like, when fell one severed head, 
Another fiercer bristled in its stead. 


In th’ unseen bowers where weeps the sca-bird’s amber, 
Fiashed not th’ Ipsariot conflagration down, 

And, bursting through thy spirit-peopled chamber, 
Look’d the expiring beam of Greek renown? 

While desolation, like the deluge, fills 

The deepest valleys and the loftiest hills. 


Not thus in other times, mute queen of song! 
For when the bold barbarian dared advance, 
Some chief would scatter death their lines along, 

Some goddess blast them with a single glance; 
But now no Spartan sweeps the trembling field, 
No Athens smiles beneath Minerva’s shield. 
E’en so, not thus shall they—the widowed daughters {! 

Of men whose valour placed them 'mid the stars— i 
Be slaves to swell the pride of Turkish slaughters, 

And yoke their limbs to their triumphal cars. 
No! let the thunder of the slave descend— 

'Twill break the soul, but it will never bend, 


They rushed—devoted, youthful, fair, and brave— 
They rushed wu to the giant steep, and cast 
Their beauty and their sorrow to the wave, 
And sank to ocean’s chambers bright and vast. 
And long shall Hellas’ children wecp above 
The martyr-friends of liberty and love! 
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© See note to « The Island,” a poem by Lord Byron. 








but combined with the instilled piety of childbood, and the 
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1 Some naturalists have imagined that amber is a cencretion of the! 


With every note how forcibly 
Return the thoughts of other days! 

The shaded brow, the drooping eye, 
Are present to our gaze. 

With all around his looks are blent; 
His form, is it not gliding there? 

And was it not his voice which sent 
That echo on the air? 


One wish, with cordial feeling fraught, 
Breathe we for bim ere yet we part, 
That for each high and generous thought 

That animates his heart, 
That Power which gives us happiness, 
A blessing on his head would pour! 
Oh! could affection wish him less? 


Yet, could we ask for more? Turnrza. 
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Rachel Dyer, a North American Story, by John Neal.— 
In the preface to this singular production, we are informed 
that it was originally prepared for Blackwood’s Magazine, 
as the first ofa series of North-American stories; and that, 
it was the intention of the author, in writing it, among 
other things, to show that “ personal beauty and intellectu- 
al beauty, or personal beauty and moral beauty, are not 
inseparably connected with, nor apportioned to, each 
other;” that “heroes are not, of necessity, six feet high, 
nor of a god-like shape, and that we may be deceived if 
we venture to judge of the inward by the outward man.” 

In the accompliskment of this his object, Mr. Neal bas 
selected, for the time of his narrative, the period when the 
frightful belief in witchcraft was raging with irresistible 
power throughout the then province of Massachusetts Bay, 
and for his heroine, Rachel Dyer, one of the unhappy vic- 
tims ¢o that appalling and sanguinary superstition. In the 
fulfilment of his purpose, she is represented as the possessor 
of all mental beauty ; of fortitude, meekness, charity, and 








' almost every virtue; but in person as ‘‘a freckled witch, 


with red hair, and a hump on her back.”” To enhance the 
interest with which her character is invested, she is made 
to cherish in her inmost heart a hopeless passion ; hopeless, 
because her younger and far lovelier sister loves the man, 
and is beloved again. This man, George Burroughs, is onc 
of those strange unnatural characters in which Mr. Neal 


|so much delights; a mysterious, inscrutable sort of, being, 





"tears of birds—Z'rerous—Chambers, 


half white man aud half savage, endowed with supernatu~ 
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ral strength both of mind and body, with surpassing beau- 
ty, irresistible eloquence, and a most surprising faculty of 
doing incredible and unaccountable things. In short, ano- 
ther Logan, or Harold, with rather less bloodthirstiness, 
and somewhat more discretion. The whole story consists 
of the fruitless efforts of this man to restrain the madness 
and fury of the people in their persecution of the fancied 
witches, and of his own final destruction ; for he too is tried, 
condemned, and executed, together with the “laidley 
maiden” by whom he is beloved. 

In the conduct of this novel, or rather history, Mr. Neal 
has exhibited precisely the same faults and excellencies 
that were found in “ Keep Cool,” which we believe was his 
first regular production—if that word “regular” can justly 
be applied to any thing of his. The faults are, in the first 
place, and above all, extravagance—overwhelming extra- 
vagance, both of language and of ideas. With him a storm 
is never simply a storm, but the most outrageous tempest 
that ever afflicted this poor suffering globe. His strong 
men out-Samson Samson; bis warriors all surpass Achil- 
les. Yet, amid all his extravagance of expression, he does 
sometimes hit upon most powerful combinations of words ; 
as, for example, in the very first page of this volume, where 
he speaks of the great western wilderness as ‘(a wood 
where half the men of Europe might easily hide from each 
other.” Another fault is, that he is so very fond of making 
his locutors interrupt each other in their dialogues, It is 
scarcely possible to find, in any of his works, a speech with 
an honest full-stop at the end of it, signifying that the 
speaker has said all he has to say; but evermore there are 
dashes—dashes—and abrupt terminations, and interrup- 
tions, so that it is extremely difficult to puzzle out the 
meaning ; as, for example, 

“T heard all this—1 had much reason to believe it—for 
every body that I knew believed it—I grew instantly weary 
of home—” 

“Lights, there! lights—” 

“Tcould notsleep for the desire [ had toseethatcountry—” 

“*You'd better stop a while, Mr. Burroughs—” 

“ And J lost no time in going to it—” 

“Pall up where you are, but keep your face to the 
jury—” 

Now this does very well, occasionally, to give spirit to the 
dialogue; but it is a dangerous instrument, and should be 
used sparingly, and with extreme caution ; a truth of which 
Mr. Neal does not appear to be aware, for all his conver- 
sations are spoiled by his lavish expenditure of dashes. 

But we like Mr. Neal too well—as a writer, that is; for we 
do not know him personally, and probably never shall— 
to take much pleasure in finding fault with him; we will, 
therefore, conclude this notice by giving to our readers our 
candid opinion of Rachel Dyer: it is well worth reading, 
notwithstanding all its faults; the author has great com- 
mand of language, and is often very happy in his use of 
it; he has accumulated an immense store of ideas, some of, 
them very good ones; his characters, although not always 
natural, are conceived and delineated with great power, 
and his incidents, albeit extravagant, are interesting. His 
books have that peculiar quality, wild and absurd as they 
sometimes are, of grasping and retaining the attention of 
the reader; each of them, as a whole, is bad, yet each of 
them contains bits that one would regret not having read ; 
each of them, as a whole, is unintelligible, yet every body 
should read them, and by reading each of them something 
useful may be learned—and this is about all that can be said 
of Mr. John Neal. 








The Talisman.—Mr. Bliss, the publisher of this admira- 
ble annual, has just announced to the public that he has 
for sale the works of Mr. Francis Herbert, intwo volumes, 
bound to correspond with each other, and forming the com- 
mencement of a collection of tales and poems, that every 
American, or at least every citizen of New-York, ought to 
possess. The appearance of Mr. Herbert in the field of 
native literature, is an event worthy of commemoration; 
and the interest with which it must be viewed, is nota little 
heightened by the mystery that surrounds his character. 
It seems that he is not, by any means, a youthful man; yet 
until within the last year or two, his name has not been 
heard of; every body appears to know something about 
him, yet nobody knows himself, unless, indeed, it be Mr. 
Bliss, and he is as close as a minister of state. The writings 
which he has put forth have been received with admira- 
tion enough to flatter any man’s vanity, yet no author was 
ever known to manifest so little concern for the reception 
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of his labours as Mr. Herbert; it appears that his time 
constantly employed in travelling from one end of the world 
to the other; and, by the way, the celerity of his move- 
ments is said to be astonishing in the highest degree, yet 
year after year brings forth a volume of exquisite little 
morceauz, the very writing of which, one would suppose to 
be sufficient occupation for any man during a twelvemonth. 





We have lately looked over all the annuals of the present 
year, and it is with no small gratification that we have ho- 
nestly arrived at the conclusion that the Talisman, publish- 


ed in our own city, is the best in literary merit; and that, 
in the beauty of its illustrations, it has but few superiors. 
We learn that the third volume is already in rapid progress. 


The American Monthly Magasine.—This new periodi- 
cal of Mr. Willis has at length appeared, and very credita- 


ble it is both to him and the “ Literary Emporium,” from 
whence it comes to us. The plan upon which it seems the 


work is to be conducted is similar to that of the poet Camp- 
This first 
number contains some admirable specimens of composi- 


bell’s—the New Monthly Magazine of London. 


tion; witness the leading article “Unwritten Music,” 
which we have copied into our columns of to-day : to quote 
the editor’s own words when reviewing another work, “‘ It 


ts @ mass of beautiful words and musical expressions— 


flowers gathered indiscriminately from the author's imagi- 
nation, like a child’s lapful of roses, without stems.” p. 70. 


In reading this production, we were strongly reminded of 
those delightful chapters which have appeared during the 
last two or three years in Blackwood’s Magazine, under 


various appropriate titles, such as ‘‘ Cottages,” “ Birds,” 


“Streams,” ‘“ May-day,” &c. and which we could never 
“The 


tire of reading. The poetry, too, is very pretty. 
Shunammite’’—obviously from the pen of the editor—is, 


in our opinion, the very best thing in the work; but our 
Mr. Bliss is the agent 
in this city, and we recommend the “ Monthly Magazine” 


readers will judge for themselves. 


to the patronage of our citizens. 


Literary Remains of Henry Neele.—We have received 


this long expected and interesting volume, but not in sea- 


son for a notice in this week’s Mirror. In our next num- 
ber, we shall devote more space to its examination, and in 
the meantime we extract from its pages a clever article 
which originally appeared in the ‘“ News of Literature,” 


in 1826, and is a favourable specimen of the work. 


Scott's revised Edition of his Novels.—We are gratified in 


having it in our power to announce to our readers, that the 
suggestion which we threw out a few weeks since, has 
been adopted and acted upon. Messrs. Seymour, Clayton, 
Fanshaw, and Sleight, have undertaken a reprint of the 
forthcoming edition of the Waverley novels, revised and 
illustrated by the author himself. Every reading man will, 
of course, make an effort to include these volumes in his 


library, and therefore we doubt not that these intelligent 
publishers will find their undertaking as profitable as it is 


praiseworthy. 


Memoirs of the Extraordinury Military Career of John 
Shipp, written by himself.—We bave been, until now, pre- 


vented from noticing this new work, by the pressure of in- 


dispensable occupations, which left us no time to read it 


with sufficient attention to enable us to speak of its merits 
with accuracy. At this late period, it is hardly worth while 


to give an extended notice, particularly as Mr. Shipp has 


been largely commented on and quoted from by our con- 


temporaries, and has, moreover, found favour in the eyes 
of the reading public. We cannot pass him by, however, 
without adding our mite to the general voice of commen- 
dation, for we owe him our thanks for the pleasure which 
we have found io following his chequered fortunes. There 
is every reason to believe that what he tells us, s0 far as he 
confines himself to what fell within his own knowledge, is 
strictly true; and the story is interesting in a high degree. 


His ideas upon the effects and tendency of corporal pu- 


nishment, appear to us to be particularly worthy of atten- 
tion. His opportunities for observation have been excel- 
lent, and the conclusions he draws from what he has seen, 
are sound and convincing. 


Diversions of Hollycot.—This is the captivating title of| 


an excellent little volume, recently published by W. B. 
Gilley, especially intended for the ‘edification of children. 


It is pleasing to see talents 60 distinguished as those of the 


author of Clan-Albin, engaged in the cause of childhood; 
and the very fact that the “Diversions of Hollycot” are 
from her pen, is a sufficient recommendation. 


Miss Sterling.—The Musical Fund concert, which took 
\ place on Tuesday evening, the twenty-first ultimo, was 
completely successful. A more crowded, brilliant, or fa- 
shionable assembly has seldom been convened at the city- 
hotel. On this occasion, the interesting and highly gifted 
young lady whose name stands at the commencement of 
this paragraph, made her first appearance before an Ame- 
rican public. We have already noticed her astonishing 
and soul-entrancing performances, and shall, therefore, at 
this time, content ourselves with merely transcribing the 
following brief remarks from a morning paper: 

“Miss Sterling's style of execution on the piano-forte, 
put the dilletante almost out of their wits. It was delight- 
ful, highly finished, or what the French would call superbe ! 
magnifique! and even to those who could not enjoy the 
mysterious delights of splendid execution, the winning 
grace with which Miss Sterling went through the perform- 
ance, was not the smallest portion of enchantment.” 


May-day.—None respect more than we do, the good 
old customs of our worthy Dutch ancestors ; none are more 
anxious to preserve the landmarks which designate our 
rights to the hereditary virtues, the unbending integrity, 
and the unostentatious and simple manners of the New- 
Netherlanders, who once graced the soil of this island by 
their righteous and peaceable lives, and whose bones are 
mingled with the kindred earth on which we now so light- 
ly tread. We deplore the abandonment of the frail, but 
enticing pipe, whose columns of smoke, as they slowly is- 
sued from the lengthened and cylindrical stem, curled in 
beauteous wreaths up into the balmy atmosphere of Ma- 
nahatta’s isle; we regret the absence of the genuine Ge- 
neva from the social board—the temperance society to the 
contrary notwithstanding—and we often shed tears of pite- 
ous sorrow as we behold the merciless, the ruthless de- 
struction of those substantial Rotterdam-brick edifices, 
whose gable enda—studded with clamps of iron, and bear- 
ing their date, like good old Madeira, on their honest fronts 
—were wont to adorn our narrow, but clean streets. But 
we must, nevertheless—while we cheerfully give in to the 
custom of regularly moving on the first of May, and avow 
our unabated and unbounded veneration for the profound 
sagacity which instituted it, and the still more profound 
wisdom which has hallowed, and embalmed, and preserved 
it to the present day—we must confess, that the weight of 
} the burden is sorely heavy : mind and body are distracted ; 
the soul scarcely knows its abiding place, and wishes for 
the wings of a dove, that it might flee away and be at rest. 
Look there at that escritoir of our friend J.; it is taken 
down; alas! where shall we now sit and indite our delight- 
fully entertaining and instructive articles for the Mirror? 
His books, too—see how they lie! 


“Tully's bide to Sappbo's leather, 
« All are displaced and mixed together.” 


How we shall manage to call up our thoughts again, to bid 
them resume their wonted channels, and once more follow 
their former current, we know not. All is noise to the 
ear, and disfigurement to the eye. Servants and their 
brooms, cartmen and their ropes, barrowmen and their 
precarious burdens, womén and their impatient commands, 
dust, and chaos, and destruction, are the order of the day! 
We would finish this article; bat it is impossible: the 
commingling of blue spirits and gray, white spirits and 
black, forbid. 


“ Fair is foul, and foul is fair. 
“ Hover through the bog and filthy air.” 


Expedition.—It is stated, in one of the London papers, 
that Mr. Peele’s great speech upon the Catholic emancipa- 
tion bill, was commenced at about half-past five o'clock, and 
concluded at ten; and that in thirty minutes afterwards, a 
copy of the Sun newspaper was handed to him, containing 
the whole of his harangue. This is wonderful rapidity. The 
manner in which it is effected is thus: four reporters arc 
employed, each of whom attends in rotation for about ten 
or twelve minutes ; he then hurries off to the printing-office, 
commits to writing what be has heard, and flies back to the 
house to take his station in the gallery once more. Very 
few of these reporters avail themselves of the assistance of 
stenography, but trust almost entirely to memory. Their 
pay is from thirty shillings to three guineas a week. 

Miss Cramer.—The benefit of this pleasing actress will 
take place at the Bowery theatre, on Wednesday next, 
when Mr, Plumer, the vocalist, whose fame has reached us 
from abroad, will sustain, for the first time in this city, the 
character of Young Meadows. The whole bill of fare is 
“ certainly attractive; and we wish Miss.C./a full house. 
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UN POCO ALLEGRETTO. 





teen, For I am on- ly 





What can it 





I 
I’m much too young to marry, 
For I am only seventeen! 
Why think I, then, of Harry? 
What can it mean? what can it mean? 


I. 
Wherever Harry meets me, 


Beside the breok or on the green, 
How tenderly he greets me! 
‘What can it mean? what can it mean? 





seven - teen. 


SEVENTEEN. 
THE WORDS BY GEORGE P. MORRIS—THE MUSIC BY H. ZEUNER. 


Oh 





smoth - er such 





eee 


Whene'er my name he utters, 





7 —— eae —~-} ————————+ 


engi ba a ee ee — 


Why think I, then, of Har - ry? Why think I, then, of 







A blush upon my cheek is seen, 


And then my heart so flutters! 
What can it mean? what can it mean? 


And when he mentions Cupid, 


Or, smiling, calls me “ fairy queen,” 


T sigh and look so stupid! 
hat can it mean? what can it mean? 


Harry? 


a 


a 2» 


Ma 


I'm nor m Lovx !—Oh, smother 
Such a thought at seventeen ! 


j ru igo 





What can it mean? 





n— 
















a: 2 
= : == —— we 
ee = 
Oh, mercy! what can ail me? 
I’m growing pale and very lean! 


irits often fail me! 
at can it mean? what can it mean? 





vi. 





EDITH. 


Eira! o’er the waters blue 
Ere I’m gone, my love, adieu! 
Ere from hence I fly awey, 
Hear, oh hear me, while I pray! 
Oh! whate’er may be my lot, 
Edith, love, forget me not! 


‘When you see this shady scene, 
Where, together, we have been; 


> 0) 


When yon babbling brook you view, 
Which so oft we've listened to; 
When you see my father’s cot, 
Edith, love, forget me not! 


By the power thou hast to grieve me— 
By the thoughts that will uot leave me— 
By the fear that will not fy— 

By the hope that cannot die— 

By this sacred parting spot— 

Edith, love, forget me not! 


O’er the waters when I ride, 

Thou shalt o’er my thoughts preside ; 
Tn the battle’s wild affray, 

Thou shalt hold thy wonted sway; 
Then, whate'er may be my lot, 
Edith, love, forget me not! 

Yet one—yet another kiss! 

Then, adieu to you and bliss! 

Oh! what anguish ’tis to part 

From the ruler of my heart! 


Edith, sweet, forget me not— 
Thou canst never be forgot. 
_—_— 
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PART III. 
— 
“Oh how this spring of love resembleth 
“Th? ancertain glory of ao April day, 
“Which now shows ail the beauty of the sun, 
“ And by and by a cloud takes all away !” 

Fry, Charles, fly instantly ; your safety and my 
happiness are at stake. By a little ingenious shuf- 
fling, I prevented my father from visiting this room; 
and what a scene then!” exclaimed Julia, as she en- 
tered and clused the door of the apartment. “ Haste, 
Charles, haste, for the sake of life and love! I am 
this day expected to recognise the devoirs of some! 
old captain in one of the king’s regiments, and mach 
delay on your part will subject me to the agony of an 
interview.” She briefly repeated the conversation 
she had had with her father; then hastily penned a 
letter to him, declaratory of her decision and inten- 
tion to accompany Charles in his flight; and, having | 


sealed it, hastened to procure the desired papers for || 


q 
him. 
his aged brows were beaming with the expectation || 
of ‘the happiest change,” as he termed it, ‘ that): 
had hitherto gladdened his domestic life.” 

“You have been rather long, Julia,” said he, as; 
she entered; ‘but the key is rusty, from disuse, I'| 
suppose. Ay, these are the very articles. You: 
must know, Julia, that the captain is no prodigal— 
no builder of castles in the air; and, in such hands, 
these will be valuable. Now, let me just explain the | 
difference between their fate in less experienced’ 
hands. First—but you have not yet changed that 
‘unsuitable dress; go, go, and be expeditious ; your’ 
mother was rather tasty that way, too, you know. ' 
Oh, could she but see Julia now, how blest would she | 
be to witness her! But, ha! what have we here? the 
address is Julia’s handwriting—one of her school 
letters, I presume; but, no, ’tis quite fresh, and sealed, | 
as I live! Let me see’’—He opened and read, 

Dear Farnen—For seven or eight days, Charles 
Desmond has been under your roof. Jane Neville! 
knew him among the wounded, as he lay at our door 
on the fatal fifth. Could I refuse my permission to 
her to save the life of an old playmate, and a fellow- 
creature? That life is saved—must I add, for me? 
Ere you shall have received this, we shall be beyond 
the reach of vengeance. He has erred—so have the 
bravest and the best, at all times, and in all coun- 
tries; but I feel I love him; that love is old as my 
childhood. Ought I to divide my hand and heart? 
No; it would be the cause of my misery ; and, know- 
ing your paternal uffection, 1 venture to say, it would 
give you no ultimate Happiness. Farewell, for awhile; 
and, among your thoughts of what you, no doubt, 
believe my imprudence, let there sometimes come 
the redeeming one, that I still am your affectionate 
daughter, Juuia Dornxxt. 


This was the letter which she had just written, and 
determined to transmit through the post-office; but, 
in the heedless burry of her search for the papers, 





He was still sitting as she had left him, and: 


tently laid it anfong them, and thos “anklelpatd its 
delivery by many hours. 

At is scarcely necessary to say that Donnell did 
not engage in his review of the papers: he flung 
them aside—started up—called his servant, and de- 
sired him to proceed instantly to the house of George 
Wiseman, who acted as a peace-officer in the town, 
and say that his presence, with a small military guard, 
was necessary. “ Let not a second person know your 
errand,” said he; *‘and be quick.” The old man 
then resumed his seat, and Julia entered, having 
changed her dress. 

“What think you of me now, father? does this 
please you ?” 

“By no means, girl; you were far fairer when I 
last looked upon you. That gown is fitter for an 
elopement than the reception of a lover; and these 
shoes—why, Julia, I should consider them almost 
too coarse for travelling as the wife of a rebel.” 

“Your reproof is rather severe, sir,” said Julia, as 
her consciousness of its applicableness suffused her 
cheeks with crimson. 

“Severe! yes, indeed, Julia; more severe than I 
could have wished. But, to put an end to this farce, 
know you that?’ and he flung the letter on the table 
with a maddening emphasis. 

Julia seized it—held it at arm’s length before her 
:scarce-believing eyes—stood statue-like for one ago- 





t 
! 
| 


||nised moment—clasped her trembling hands .toge- 


there-shrieked, and fell back into her chair. Ere)! 
her father had left his seat, Charles, directed by the 
' well-known voice,” entered the room. What was|| 
‘his life, if her's was in peril? He first seized the 
isword that stood naked against the wall, and was 


!ed, and the clatter of bayonets was heard in the hall. |: 
Charles knew his own character. ‘And what,” said 
jhe, ‘is the business of armed military here, if not to/! 
'!secure my person?” There was little time for consi- 
deration—he darted forward into the entrance. 

“Seize him—he is a rebel!” cried the father; 
‘the blood of loyalty is on his hands!” 

“ He is mine, he is mine—save him! save him!” 
Julia exclaimed. 

“Nay,” said Charles, lifting his bold, but unim- 
passioned voice abgve the others, ‘ he who first comes 


|, within the reach of this blade, adds one to my victims.” 


At the head of this military party, was a man whom 
we have had occasion to introduce, in the earlier por- 
tion of our narrative, to the reader, as an insurrec- 
tionary leader, and whose real character Charles now 
understood from Julia’s letter. To the interference 
of such suborned villains has Ireland to ascribe most 
of those vampire misfortunes that, without breaking 
the dream of her insecure repose, sucked the life- 
blood from her veins. Charles Desmond instantly 
recognised him, and saw the demon-sneer upon his 
lip, as if he would say, 


Farewell, sweet spirit! not in vain you die, 
If Eblis loves you half so well as L 


‘ Soldiers, do your duty,” said Wiseman. At these 
words, Charles sprung forward with the ferocity of| 
the tiger—covered his sword in the heart of the di- 
rector, and resumed his position with sufficient acti- 
vity to keep the soldiers at bay. They were armed 
only with bayonets, and, before they could succeed 





and the confusion of her situation, she had inadver- 


in apprehending him, two of them had mingled their 





about to address the father, when the door was open-|; 


NUMBER 44. 
| blood with that of the treacherons spy. Further re- 
sistance was vain, indeed impossible, for he had been 
dangerously wounded. 

‘As you are men,” said Charles, addressing the 
soldiers, “I conjure you to let me behold and em- 
brace, once more, the idol of my affections.” 

“ Bear him off, bear him off—the rebel! the mur- 
derer !" exclaimed Donnell. 

“Oh, heed him not—he is cruel!” continued 
Charles—* and she—look, she is dying! she is dy- 
ing!” This unexpected and alarming scene had 
thrown Julia into an hysterical fit, from which she 
had not yet recovered. Charles made one effort to 
reach her, but the military dragged him back. 

“ This,” said one of them, “ is the rascal who at- 
tacked the main guard; d——=n me, if we give him 
even praying time;” and they pulled him along to 
the prison, where he had the additional misfortune 
to: meet with many whom he had known in his na- 
tive village, and who had been cajoled by the same 
wretch. 

When Julia had recovered, she beheld the waste 
of blood that flowed around. -* What,” said she, ‘is 
Charles lost to me? is my love, and my hope, and 
my life sacrificed? then farewell home, and”—She 
became inaudible as she rushed through the hall to 
the street, where the track of fresh blood-drops led 
her to the prison. There she was informed, by some 
of the spectators, of Charles’s committal, and, gaz- 
! ing on the blood that spattered the entrance, suppli- 
cated admission. Here the scene became too melan- 
choly—too frantic for description; her prayers and 
) exertions were fruitless; and, in despair and wretch- 
edness of heart, she saw the heavy door barred against 
her, and felt that he was for ever excluded from her 
: sight. 

She would not return to a house which was no 
longer a home, but wandered about the country, par- 
| ticularly that place which was so sacred to her, as the 
scene of her first love and her most unclouded re- 
, collections. A settled delirium soon seized upon her 
| young mind; and, after a melancholy and short in- 
terval, she died, but not in the knowledge that her 
affectionate and unfortunate Charles, with his usual 
fearlessness, and the returning aid of * that untaught, 
innate philosophy,” which had, at one period, made 
mankind generally the objects of his aversion, had 
perished under the hand of the law; and, in his last 
moments, “ sanctified,” as himself joyfully exclaim- 
ed, “his dying lips with the name of the purest and 
fondest woman that ever lived.” 
EERE 


THE ESSAYIST. 
———— 
RHYME AND REASON. 


He whose life has not been one continued monotony 
who has been susceptible of different passions, opposi 
their origins and effects, needs not to be told, that the same 
objects, the same scenes, the same incidents, strike us ina 
variety of lights, according to the temper and inclination 
with which we survey them. To borrow an illustration 
from external scenes—if we are situated in the centre of a 
shady valley, our view is confined and our prospect bound- 
ed; but if we ascend the topmost heights of the mountain 
by which that valley is overshadowed, the eye wanders lux- 
uriantly over a perpetual succession, of) beautiful objects, 
until the mental ‘faculties-appear-to catch ‘new freedom 
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from the extension of the sight ; we breathe a purer air, and| 
are inspired with purer emotions. 

Thus it is with men who differ from each other in their 
tastes, their studies, or their professions. They look on the 
same external objects with a different internal perception; 
and the view which they take of surrounding scenes is beau- 
tified or distorted, according to their predominant pursuit, 
or their prevailing inclination. 

We were led into this train of ideas by a visit which we 
lately paid to an old friend, who, from a strong taste for 
agricultural pursuits, has abandoned the splendour and) 
absurdity of a town life, and devoted to the cultivation ofa 
large farming establishment, in a picturesque part of coun- 
try, all the advantages of a strong judgment and a good! 
education. His brother, on the contrary, who was a resi- 
dent at the farm during our visit, has less of sound under- 
standing than of ardent genius, and is more remarkable for 
the warmth of his heart than the soundness of his head. In 
short, to describe them in a word, Jonathan sees with the| 
eye of a merchant, and Charles with that of an enthusiast; | 
Jonathan is a man of business, and Charles is a poet. The 


contrast between their tempers is frequently the theme of, 


conversation at the social meetings of the neighbourhood ;. 
and it is always found that the old and the grave shake | 
their heads at the almost boyish enthusiasm of Charles; 
while the young and the imprudent indulge in severe sar- 
casms at the mercenary and uninspired moderation of his 
brother. All pai , however, concur in admiring the an- 
interrupted cordiality which subsists between them, and in 
laughing good-humouredly at the various whims and toibles 
of these opposite characters, who are known throughout 
the country by the titles of “ Rhyme” and “ Reason.” 

We arrived at the farm as Jonathan was sitting down to 
his substantial breakfast. We were delighted to see our 
old friend, now in the decline of life, answering so exactly 
the description of Cowper, 





An bonest man close-button'd to the chin, 
“ Broad cioth without, and a warm heart within.” 

We felt an inward satisfaction in contemplating his frieze: 
coat, whose debut we remember to have witnessed five; 
years ago, and in speculating upon the snows which five; 
additional winters had left upon his head since our last in. | 
terview. It was some time before we recovered sufficiently 
from our reverie to inquire after the well-being of our 
younger companion, who had not yet made his appearance 
at the board. 

“ Oh!” said Jonathan, “Charles is in his hey-day years ; 
we must indulge him for the present; we can’t expect such! 
regularity from five-and-twenty as from six-and-fitty.” 


He had hardly done speaking, when a loud halloo sounded | 


as an avant-courier of Charles’s approach, and in less than; 
a minute he presented himself before us. 

“ Ten thousand pardons!”’ he cried. 

“| One’s enough,” said his brother. 

“« Pve seen the finest sun-rise,” said Charles. 

“ You're wet through,” said Jonathan, 

“I’m all over rapture,” said Rhyme. 

“ You're all over dirt,’ said Reason. 

With some difficulty Charles was persuaded to retire for 
the re-adjustment of his dress, while the old man continued 
his meal with a composure which proved he was not unused 
to the morning excursions of his volatile yoke-fellow. By | 
the time he had got through his beefstenk and three co- 
lumns of the newspaper, Charles re-entered, and despatch- 
ed the business of eating with a rapidity in which many a 
modern half-starved rhymer would be glad to emulate him. 
A walk was immediately proposed ; but the one had scarce- 
ly reached an umbrella, and the other prepared his manu- 
script book, when a slight shower of rain prevented our 
design. 

“ Provoking,” said Rhyme. 

“ Good for the crop,” said Reason. 

The shower, however, soon ceased, and a fine clear sun 
encouraged us to resume our intentions, without fear of, 
asecond disappointment. As we walked over the estate, 
we were struck with the improvements made by our friend, 
both as regarded the comfort and the value of the property ; 
while now and then we could not suppress a smile, on ob- 
serving the rustic arbour which Charles had designed, or 
the verses which he had inscribed on our favourite old oak. 

It was determined that we should ascend a neighhouring 
hill, which was dear to us from its having been the princi- 
pal scene of our boyhood’s amusements. 

“We must make haste,” suid Charles, “ or we shall miss 
the view.” 


| 
| 
| 
U 


“* We must make haste,” said Jonathan, “or we shall 
catch cold on our return.” 

Their actions seemed always to amalgamate, though 
their motives were always diflerent. We observed a tenant 
of our friend ploughing a small field, and stopped a short 
time to regard the contented appearance of the man, and 
the cheerful whistle with wiuch he called to his cattle. 

“ Bealus ille qui procul negotiis,” said the poet. 

“ A puor team, though,” said his brother, 

Our attention was next excited by a ievel meadow, whose: 
green hue, set off by the mixture of the white fleeces of a 
beautiful fock of sheep, was, to the observer of nature, a 
more enviable sight than the most studied landscape of the 
artist’s pencil, 

“ Lovely colours!’ ejaculated Charles. 

“ Fine mutton,” observed Jonathan. 

“ Delightful scene for a rustic hop!” cried the enthusiast. 

“ | am thinking of planting hops,” said the farmer. 

We reached the summit of the hill, and remained for 
some moments in silent adimiratiun of one of the most va- 
|iegated prospects that ever the country presented to the} 
‘contemplation of its most ardent admirer. The mellow | 
verdure of the meadows, intermingled here and there with 
the sombre appearance of ploughed land, the cattle reclin- 
ing in the shade, the cottage of the rustic peeping from be- 
| hind the screen of a luxuriant hedge, formed a loul-ensem- 
ble which every eye must admire, but which few pens can 
describe. 

“ A delightful landscape!” said Charles. 

“ A rich soil,” said Jonathan. 

“« What scope for description!” cried the first. 

“* What scope for improvement!” returned the second. 

As we returned, we passed the cottage of the peasant, 

whom we had seen at his plough in the morning. The fa- 

' mily were busily engaged in their several domestic occu- 
pations. One litte chubby-faced rogue was conducting 
Dobbin to his stable, another was helping his sister to coop 
‘up the poultry, and a third way incarcerating the swine, 
| who made a vigorous resistance against their youthful an- 
 tagonist. 

“ Tender!” cried Rhyme—he was listening to the night- 
ingale. 

“Very tender!” replied Reason—he was looking at 
the pigs. 

. As we drew near home, we met an old gentleman walk- 

jing with his daughter, between whom and Charles a reci- 
‘procal attachment was said to exist. The lateness of the 
‘evening prevented much conversation, but the few words 
‘which were spoken again brought into contrast the oppo- 
site tempers of my friends. 

“ A fine evening, madam, 
bowed. 

“<1 shall see you to-morrow, Mary !” said the lover, and| 
pressed her hand. 

We looked back upon her as she left us. 

After a pause—“ She is an angel!” sighed Charles. 

“ She is an heiress,” observed Jonathan. 

“ She has ten thousand perfections!"’ cried Rhyme. 

“ She has ten thousand dollars,” said Reason. 

We left them the next morning, and spent some days in | 
| speculations on the causes which enabled such union of | 
affections to exist with such diversities of taste. For our- 
selves, we must confess, that while Reason has secured our | 
esteem, Rhyme has run away with our hearts; we have| 
sometimes thought with Jonathan, but we have always felt 
i with Charles. 


? said the man of sense, and | 





YOUTHFUL FRIENDSHIPS. 


Youth, the season of unsuspecting openness and disinte- 
rested zeal, of buoyant hope and cheerful confidence, pre- 
sents to us the happiest division in the life of man. 


sustained but few disappointments. Temper is not yet em- | 
bittered by unexpected frustration, nor is exertion checked 
by insuperable competition. Auimated by the gay perspec- 
tive of future prospects, youth ever casts off the conscious-| 
ness of care; and, in the contemplation of happiness, pre-' 
sent or to come, delights to dwell upon the glittering scene 
of promise and expectation. Associated in the enjoyment 
of these exhilurating ideas with others, sharing equally the 
gladness and the glory of its hopes, it pursues with avidity 
the same path, which leads to the stations of distinction, 





Ambi-| 
tion has, as yet, exercised but little influence, and pride || 


and opens to future views of elevation and of honour. The! 


cess, and the least prosperous in the fortune of the fray, 


‘unite to revivify dejected hope, and rekindle the spirit of 


emulation, ‘The influence which this reciprocal commeni- 
«cation of sentiment, this continual contact of mental power 
‘and acquirement, possesses over uur society, is unlimited: 
it binds the most distant in the closest union to one another, 
| and first discovers to them the necessity and the usefulness 
of mutual dependence. For within this varied scene of ex- 
ertion and inactivity, there always will be those who press 
| forward with impatience to the different degrees of merit 
and reputation; while there will be others, who as eagerly 


|| decline the restraint of application and the sacrifice of al» 


straction; who depend for prevent assistance and freedom 
from labour op the efforts of the studious, for whom, in 
after-days, they rationally hope to reserve due tributes of 
gratitude and esteem, anxiously considering the success 
and fame of their triends as involved in the event of every 
action over which their interest and inclination enjoy even 
a partial control; since, in the perfect exercise of genuine 
friendship, no advantage can attend either party in which 
both do not equally participate; for surely they shall be 
strong in the strength, wealthy in the wealth, and power- 
ful in the influence of each other; their friendship shall 
change storms and tempests in the affections to a day of 
sunshine, and out of darkness and confusion of thoughts 
shall bring daylight on the understanding. But there are 
many connexions, less interested in the commencement, 
which may prove more beneficial in the event; for such as. 
are founded on personal predilection, or intellectual appre- 
ciation, are secured by affection, and confirmed by respect. 
These have been known to survive the sprightliness and 
the prime of life, and remain constant even to “the mur- 
murs of peevithness and the dreams of dotage ;” till, when 
those aged companions have shaken off their load of years, 
and gone to rest in the peacefulness of the tomb, the me- 
mory of their virtue is bequeathed as a monitor to sarviv- 
ing friends, and a cheering director to re-union in a hap- 
pier world. 

If there is felicity in cherishing the social tendencies of 
the human heart, or if there is advantage in cultivating the 
social relutions of human life, how sincere and pure a plea- 
sure we feel in perusing the simple dialogues of the Roman 
philosopher, which perpetuate the memory of the best and 
wisest men, who have filled the world with history and 
wonder—who have displayed, even in chains and in death, 
the power of attachment and the spell of affection, and left 
to posterity the sense of that sublime generosity and moral 
beauty, which is calculated to produce the most beneficial 
effects both on the state of general society and the constitu- 
tion of individual sensibility. But these ancient pairs, as 
their conduct toward each other was influenced by esteem 
and love, so their actions in the world were governed by 
unblemished integrity; the course of their happy and ho- 
nourable days terminated, as they commenced, in the light 
of virtue. For to them what was more beautiful than virtue ? 
It refined their intentions, aud sublimed their thoughts; it 
endued them with dignified notions of their relative situa- 
tions, and spread a sanctity over that closest and gentlest 
of all endearments, the bosom friend. 

It is a chastening task to review the steady friendships 
of such venerable characters; but to calculate on each im- 
pulse or caprice which excite and regulate our age of en- 
thusiasm, would be the wildest among the absurdities of 
cold speculation. To measure the ardour which hurries 
forward the execution of precipitate designs and the de- 
claration of incautious opinions, is to attempt impossibili- 
ties, and struggle against the laws of reason. For the com! 
mencement has been appropriately termed the romance of 
life: its most unaccustomed scenes are succeeded by no- 
| velties more unexpected ; the transitions and the changes 
in its situations are rapid and brilliant; admiration is at- 
tracted by the lustre of dazzling possession, aud rapture 
elicited in the delight of luxurious gratification. But the 
| splendour of the pageant serves only. to disguise its own 
unsubstantial and transitory nature, since the next stage of 
existence reduces the aspiring and unequal thoughts of 
man to a level with the sober realities of common life. He 
now discovers the capriciousness of accidental intimacy; 
| the possibility of friendships being obliterated ; the warmth 
of feeling frozen into courteous formality; and the unaf- 
| fected zealous eagerness of regard checked and bridled into 
‘managed condescension. He sees men looking abroad into 
ithe world with circumspect reserve.and deliberate caution, 























struggle is that of sport, and, like it, concludes with satisfac- 








tion; the witnesses of the contest, the partners in the suc- 








| veposing confidence in no assistance aud fidelity bubtheir 
own—themsclyes the little centres of their narrow svstems. 
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the sole ol ude and labour. Under such 
impressions, without great violence, he may in some re- 
spects compare such a state of society to that of the an- 
cient barons, when ‘‘ every man’s house was his castle,” 
and his sword the only means which the occasion and the 
law allowed him for defence. He may, indeed, think him- 
self free from personal violence, at least possessed of suffi- 
cient remedies for such abuses ; but he will discover a pain- 
fal reality, that he is scarcely free from insidious circum- 
vention, and barely protected from treacherous importuni- 
ty: he may be stung by the lifeless adder, which he had 
imprudently warmed on his hearth; he may be plundered 
by the houseless steward, to whose hands he had confided 
the advancement and preservation of his wealth. From this 
sickening view of worthlessness and corruption, he will 
look with transport to the days that are gone, when the ad- 
vanced experience of life had not as yet disclosed the alloy 
which lurked beneath so brilliant, yet so slight a covering, 
so near the surface ; the brightness of which was so speedily 
tarnished, and the substance so easily worn away. He 
will find the consolation of this bitter season, in early re- 
collections connected with former pleasures, unsullied and 
without alloy; far different from those transitory enjoy- 
ments, so happily compared to the crackling of burning 
thorns, the sound of which is just heard as it is silenced— 
the flame just seen as it sinks into ashes. 

From such prospects we have ventured to remove the 
veil which the thoughtlessness of boyhood spreads across 
the range of its vision. If their aspect is calculated to check 
impatience for that freedom from restraint, which presents 
itself with unreal attractions to the imagination; if their de- 
scription tends to recall the fancy from that eccentricity to 
which it had been propelled in search of treasures without 
value, and objects without existence, to its natural course, 
or determine the relative proportion of happiness and mi- 
sery allotted to the young and to the old—we shall rest sa- 
tisfied with the picture we have drawn; and in the hope 
that it will attach the memory and the affections of those 
for whom it is designed, to the scenes and associations of| 
their early days, we are content to Tesign it to their hands, 
without adding another embellishment, which may endan- 
ger the reputation, or weaken the impression of our labour. 


—_—_—————_ 
DEFERRED ARTICLES. 

















LAWS OF HONOUR. 


A port was lately fought at Startbourg between two la- 
dies, one French and the other German, on a quarrel about 
& young miniature painter. The combatants met, pistol in 
hand, and each attended by a female second. The German 
‘Was furious, and insisted on fighting muzzle to muzzle ; but 
the Frenchwoman, regulating her conduct by the advice of, 
her second, stood out for twenty-five paces. They fired 
together, and missed. The German then insisted on their| 
approaching, and firing until either fell. The seconds, 
however, now interposed, and declaring that the laws of; 
honour were satisfied, took away the pistols, and the affair 
ended ; but without any apology. The fair Frenchwoman, 
before leaving the ground, handsomely professed herself, 
not actuated by any personal hostility. ‘‘ She had thought 
it due to her honour to take a shot with the German; but, 
now that the affair was at an end, the lady was welcome to 
the miniature painter, whom she had forbidden her pre- 
sence that very morning.” The German was a baroness, 
and the Frenchwoman the wife of a general of division. | 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

The following, from a paper published in London in 
1723, will illustrate the difference between the present times 
and a century past: “Tuesday, January, 1723. On Sunday 
@ woman was seized near London-wall for wearing a gown 
faced with calico; and being brought before a magistrate, 
and refusing to pay the penalty inflicted by the statute, 
she was committed to the compter.” The importation of| 
cotton wool last year, exceeded twenty nine million pounds. 
What would the good lady say to the magistrate if she 
could return and see the cotton articles now in use? What 
‘was Manchester in those days? 

Married at Bristol, Mester Daniel Fish, aged cighteen, 
to Mrs. Neoma Small, aged Sorty-five, more or less, after a 








* Jong and sentimental courtship of no time at all! 


THE SERENADE. 


“The maiden paused, as If again 
“She thought to catch the distant strain, 
“With bead upraised, and louk intent, 
<{ And ear und eye  aitentive Lent, < 
“And locks flung back, a a 
«Like mowument of Grecian ar 
Anna, list! the zepbyrs play 
Over the blue wave fleetly ; 
And the boatman’s distant roundelay 
Breaks on the still night sweetly. 


Ope the casement—open wide— 

Let us driok the moonbeam’s light ; 
Like a proudly-glitt’ring bride, 

Rides she through the clouds of night. 
O 'tis sweet—the hour I love— 

The lovely hour of placid even ; 
Thus to let our spirits rove, 

And mingle with the stars of heaven. 


Nature sleeps—and all around 
A holy silence spreads her reign; 
Save the sheep-beil, not a sound 
Is heard along the tranquil plain, 
While the halcyon calm we view, 
Anxious cares and troubles fly; 
We the bliss that’s past renew— 
Breathe to absent love a sigh. 


Hark! a lute—I heard its tone— 
ain the sound salutes my ear: 
Who the wand’rer late and lone, 
Thus that joys rude night to cheer? 
“ List thee, Anna, list, I pray" — 
Softly steals the melody— 
Sweet the voice, and sweet the lay, 
Floating o'er the silent sea. 


TIME’S CHANGES. 


There was a child, a helpless child, 
Full of vain fears and tancies wild, 
That often wept, aud sometimes smiled, 
Upon its mother’s breast; 
Feebly its meanings stammered out, 
And tottered tremblingly about, 
And kuew no wider world without 
Its litle home of rest. 


There was a boy, a light-heart boy, 

One whom no troubles could annoy, 

Save some lost sport, or shattered toy, 
Forgotten in an hour; 

No dark remembrance troubled him, 

No future fear his path could dim, 

But joy before his eyes would swim, 
And hope rise like a tower. 


There was a youth, an ardent youth, 
Full of high promise, courage, truth ; 
He felt no scathe, he knew no ruth, 
Save love's sweet wounds alone; 
He thought but of two soft blue eyes, 
He sought no gain but beauty’s prize, 
And sweeter held love's saddest sighs, 
Than music’s softest tone. 


There was a man, a wary man, 
Whose bosom nursed full many a plan 
For making life’s contracted span 

A path of gain and gold; 
And how to sow, and how to reap, 
And how to swell his shining heap, 
And how the wealth acquired to keep, 

Secure within its fold. 


There was an old, old, gray-haired one, 
On whom had fourscore winters done 
Their work appointed, and had spun 

His thread of life so fine, 
That scarce its thin line could be seen, 
And with the slightest touch, I ween, 
’Twould be as it had never been, 

And leave behind no sign. 


And who were they, those five, whom fate 

Seemed as strange contrasts to create, 

That each might, in his different state, 
The others’ pathways shun? 

I tell thee, that, that infant vain, 

That boy, that youth, that man of gain, 

That gray-beard, who did roads attain 
So various—they were one! 











TEARS. 


Oh, those tears, 
If they were true and rightly spent, would raise 
A flowery spring in the midst of January ; 
Celestial ministers, with crystal cups, 
‘Would stoop to save them for immortal drink! 









THE FIREMAN. 


Talk of the courage of cavaliers and warriors! It is all 
Well enough, and it arises from very strong causes: fame, 
admiration, fortune, promotion and renown, are before 
the soldier, and he would be a mere clod were not his shout 
“onward!” His exploits are the admiration of the beautiful 
‘and the theme of the sons of song ; his name goes abroad 
in the world, and his life forms a portion of history. Human 
existence being no great affair, it is no wonder that man 
should risk it under such powerful inducements. 

But look at the intrepidity of the fireman—night after 
night rushing to scenes of danger and alarm ; mounting the 
blazing pile, and groping through the dense smoke ; every 
Step uncertain, and every motion perilous! And all this, 
too, in darkness and solitude, for his companions are too 
busy in the same duty to admire his exploits, and applaud 
his heroism. He may walk along the verge of the burning 
roof and plunge amidst the flames, to save helpless women 
and children—he may exhibit the self-possession of a 
Cesar, the impetuous heroism of a Hannibal, or the hu- 
manity of a Bayard, and yet the world knows nothing about 
it. The next day finds him engaged in bis ordinary busi- 
ness, and as he walks along be is not pointed out and ad- 
mired by the crowd—the “ monstrairier digito” appertains 
not to him; and yet, who can there be more worthy of ad- 
miration ? Worldly renown and worldly promotion do not 
follow in consequence of his intrepidity ; he is not lauded 
in the gazettes of the day, nor is his name recorded in his- 
tory ; even emolument, the most paltry of all rewards, is 
uot awarded to his services. And yet, where shall we look 
for more generous self-devotion, more manly perseverance, 
more exalted courage? Not in the battle-field, or on the 
ocean—not in the storming of a fortress, nor in the struggle 
with a tempest —-and where else can we look for the 
parallel? Morn. Cour. 








VICISSITUDES OF FORTUNE. 


The criminal court of justice of Corsica was lately occu- 
pied with the trial of a case, which presents some curious 
and romantic circumstances. About the year seventeen 
hundred and sixty, anative of Corsica, named Franceschini, 
on his return from Sardinia, where he had just been mar- 
ried, was captured by an Algerine corsair, who conducted 
both himself and his wife to Algiers, where they were ex- 
posed for sale as slaves, and purchased by a rich inhabitant. 
He had humanity enough, however, not to separate the 
newly married pair. They had three children, two boys and 
a daughter named Davia. Franceschini contrived to get into 
the good graces of his master, amassed a large fortune, and 
obtained permission to return to Corsica with bis family. 
He had scarcely, however, set sail, before he was again 
captured, his treasure taken from him, and he and his fa- 
mily carried captive to Morocco. Franceschini was again 
very fortunate, however, and was presented to the empe- 
ror, who evinced great partiality for his daughter Davia, 
then about seven years old. Though he was loaded with 
honours and riches, the love of country prevailed over his 
ambition, and he asked as a favour of the emperor, that he 
might be allowed to return—to which the latter consented, 
on condition that Davia should remain. When Frances- 
chini returned home, he began to feel uneasy at the idea 
that his daughter should be immured in a seraglio; and 
having armed a vessel, he again set sail for Morocco, with 
the intention of cagrying away a prince of the imperial fa- 
mily, in order that he might obtain his daughter in ex- 
change. He landed at Salee, but was suddenly attacked 
with disorder, and died. Some years elapsed, and Davia, 
after numberiess vicissitades, had become empress of Mo- 
rocco, and her mother and her two sons went there to see 
her, and resided with her some time. Davia died in 1802, 
of ‘the plague, and her son Augustin possessed himself of 
her riches, and returned home. Two years afterwards, he 
suspected that his nephew, Jacques Marie, had robbed him 
of five hundred piastres, and he therefore brought him be- 
fore the above court on this charge. The court, however, 
acquitted Marie, and he was set at liberty. 





THE LIE. 


At a court-martial, a young Irish officer, when question. 
ed whether he had riot givemthe lie to a certain person, re- 
plied, ‘‘No:,Lonly said that either he or the colonel had 





told a lic, and tbat I was sure it wasn'ttbe colonel.” 
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STANZAS. 


I cannot speak in joyous strain 

Of youthful pleasure’s rosy chain, 
For to my wild and changeful song 
‘No tones save those of pain belong. 


Why ia it thus? has nought of joy 
Been mingled in my cup of life? 
Have I but found this earthly scene 
Adreary waste of pain and strife? 
Oh, seldom does the hand of heaven 
A child of earthborn sorrow bless 
With such sweet joy as has been given 
To me, in all its sweet excess. 
Why is it, then, that notes of wo 
Are all that from my lyre will flow? 


Oh, ’tis because in joyous hours, 
When all around is glad and gay, 
I think not of the fragile flowers 
The muse has scattered in my way. 


Though o’er her sunny path the muse 
May sprinkte flowers of varied hues ; 
And image forms of life and light, 
And beauty, to her votary’s sight, 
Yet vain the art—there are for me 
Forms brighter in reality. 
Oh, not to glad and joyous hearts 
The glorious wealth of song is given; 
But when each transient joy departs, 
Like flowers before the tempest driven; 
And when from earth we turn away, 
With faded hopes and feelings riven, 
Then poesy, with soothing sway, 
Comes like a messenger from heaven. 


| ree rp ee eta 


VILLAGE TALES. 





aes a a! —_____ 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SOLITUDE. 
Tere was bustle and commotion in the village of M——. 


It was just about sunset. The labourers were returning to|| world in which I have met nothing but disappointment, 
their peaceful homes; their wives and daughters were|! and I think I could live and die here without a wish ever to 
atanding at the doors or on the lawns to welcome them;||see it again. You know my passion for long solitary jour- 
the boys were let loose from school; aad, in short, it was|| neys on horseback: in one of them, Providence, or, as you 
the very witching hour of idleness, when trifles excite the} would call it, chance, directed me here. It was a delightful 
interest of the curious crowd, and the slightest event is|| afternoon, and leaving the choice of the road to my faith- 


deemed the forerunner of “ things of mighty import.” But 


the occurrence which now disturbed the serenity of the|| this charming vale. 


litdle village could scarcely be called a trifle: it was nothing 


less than the arrival of a messenger to the steward of Haw-|| from my horse, that he might browse the green grass, and 
thorn-Place, to announce that the house, which had remain-|| climbing the hedge very valiaatly, I looked over, and oh, 
ed uniahabited for nearly three years, was about to be oc- 


cupied by a stranger. Who could it be? was the question. || jor a moment under some enchantment. 


The owner, a man of immense wealth, seldom came to visit 
it. He was a merchant in a large city, at least sixty miles 
off; a singular old fellow, who cared very little for any 
thing but business, hated moving from place to place, and, 
from the distance of the village from any commercial town, 


probably thought of his property in it as rather an incum- 


brance than any thing else. It had been bequeathed to him 


by a distant relation, and after advertising it for sale for 
some months without finding a bidder, he had remained in 


quict possession of it, contented with receiving once in three 
months from the honest old steward, accounts of the rents, 
profits of the farm, &c. All the wisdom of the villagers could 
not discover who the new owner could be. Some hinted 


that the property had been disputed and recovered by a 
nearer relation than the late claimant. Others, that a son 


of his had mysteriously disappeared in his infancy—was 


supposed dead—and had come to life again, from pure re- 
gret that so handsome a place should be tenantless. None 
surely could be mad enough to bity a farm without seeing 
it, and all were ready to aver that no stranger had visited 


it in along time. Curiosity was busy in conjectures upon 


the subject for nearly a fortnight, but as it could not be sa- 
tisfied, it, at last, in a great measure died away; though it 


was said that scandal had given place to wonder in the 


weekly tea-parties of the old women; that some had sick- 
ened from curiosity, and one old maid had actually dis- 


missed her physician and overcome a nervous disorder || were not the most modest fellow in the world, I should say— 
which had troubled her seven years, for fear she should die 


before she arrived at the trath of the matter. 


In the meanwhile workmen arrived at the place, altera- 
tions were made in the hoose, improvements on the farm, 
neat, handsome furniture replaced the old, and still every 


thing went on as though it were conducted by an invisible || of ne paintings, explanations of the art, and then ask me, 
agent. From the important air of old Martin the steward, with an arch look, what I have been talking about? But it 
he was thought to know more than he chose to téll; but stil! ||is evident she treasures up every word, as she makes the 
it might be pretence, as no hint from him ever escaped to || most astonishing progress in the art. I am in love with 
confirm the supposition, and examination and cross-exami- jj her, George, seriously in love; and if she will love me, for 
nation availed nothing with him or his assistants. Don’t || myself, I shall be the happiest man upon earth. I wish you 
know, was all the answer obtained by the querists for the ||to assist me in a plan I have devised, the particulars of 
name of the coming resident, and i¢ was true from all ex-||which I shall inform you in my next. Good by. E. W.” 
cepting the old steward, who was the only participator in|} Ellen Maynard had not arrived at the age of seven- 
the secret. The only one in the village who seemed unin. || teen without admirers. The spruce doctor bad long been 
terested-in this important affair, was a young gentleman anxious to obtain her smiles, and the bashful curate had 
who had resided for some months in the village, and was || sighed at an immeasurable distance, happy if she but looked 
generally spoken of as the young artist from the city. He|/at him, and if she spoke to him, inspired. But all offers 
had excited some curiosity at first, but as he had always |/ had been decidedly rejected. She seemed too happy in 
appeared what he represented himself—e student, who || her own freedom to yield to the dominion of the arch god; 
wished to reside in the country for a time, to recruit his||and had not our Edgar most opportunely arrived at 
health and perfect himself in his studies, he was soon con- | M——, Ellen woald inevitably have been at last an old maid. 
sidered as one of the village, and none suspected him of be- || But he did arrive, and with all the ardour and rashness of 
ing the confident of the steward. He had obtained a few || her age and nature did Ellen love him. He was superior to 
scholars in drawing among the richer inhabitants, which || her former companions in intellect, and as she received bis in- 
employed him for a few hours in the day; the rest of his time | structions, she felt that new worlds were opened to her view. 
was apparently devoted to study, or solitary rambles, to|/She read with avidity the books be gave her, she sung to 
sketch from nature landscapes for his pupils to copy. His || his flute, and was astonished herself at the rich sweetness 
manners were reserved and somewhat haughty, and, in | of her own voice. She knew that she loved, but she durst 
spite of his tall handsome figure and pale interesting coun-|/ not believe herself beloved. She thought him too far above 
tenance, the village belles, piqued at bis indifference to/{her in genius and intellect to think of her as a wife; and 
their charms, regarded him with dislike, which his appa- || she felt that to be near him, to hear his conversation, and 
rent poverty by no means contributed to dispel. But there|! receive his approbation, were to her happiness supreme. 
was one among his pupils who thought differently : she was || What a change does this all-engrossing passion make in 
his favourite, and none wondered at it, for Ellen Maynard ||the heart of woman! Man love: disappointed—and 
was the sweetest and most engaging maiden that ever ||loves again. But woman, the moment in which she con- 
danced upou village green. She had been an orphan from | fesses to herself that she loves, is a changed being. Her 
early childhood, and from her smallness of stature and||/former amusements afford her no pleasure; she wonders 
elasticity of step had-obtained the name of fairy Ellen. ||how she ever could nave been happy without some one to 
But her character will be better known from the following ||love. She thinks not of the future, and the present is one 
letter written by our young artist to a friend : long dream of indescribable happiness. So it was with 
“ Dear Gzorcz—I am at present residing in one of the|| Ellen. But one day Edgar slightly hinted to her that the 
sweetest little spots in this western world. It is situated || time of his departure was approaching. The thought was 
on the banks ofa beautiful river, and is surrounded on three || horror to her; it had never occurred to her before, and 
sides by thick woods. I am tired and disgusted with a|/now it rendered her miserable. She had naturally a strong 
mind, and she contrived to answer him calmly; but Edgar 
knew well the heart of woman, and he read in her chang: 
ing colour and fixed eye enough to satisfy his hopes. “ She 
loves me, dear George,” he wrote in his next letter to his 
friend. ‘‘I drew the confession from her last night, in the 
little walk by the hedge I have so often mentioned. Iam 
ful horse, he conducted me through a path in the woods to loved for myself alone; she thinks | am poor and friend- 
I was at the entrance of the village. ||less, but she says she owns enough for us both. Whata 
On one side was a thick hedge of hawthorn; and alighting || competency !—a small cottage with a little farm of about 
three acres. Well, she shall be the happiest woman in the 
world. I have obtained the consent of the old people, and 
such a beautiful group met my view, that I thought myself|| we are to be married soon. 1 shall expect your presence 
Several pretty ||at the wedding, and, in the meantime, your assistance in 
children, from five to eight years of age, were gathering the || the plan I mentioned in my last.” 
flowers which grew in rich profusion around ; some still What this plae was, if our reader has not had wit enough 
younger were playing on the grass. A few grown lads and ||to guess, he must wait patiently until we are at liberty to 
lasses were sitting on rural benches, laughing and chatting || disclose it. 
in the exuberance of innocent mirth; and one young gir!|} Great rejoicings were preparing in the village, for nonc 
was wreathing the flowers gathered by the children into || was so beloved as Ellen; and though many, a little envious, 
various fantastic shapes, and laughing at her own ingenuity, || perhaps, sneered at her choice, yet a wedding was a merry 
as she twisted them with the glossy ringlets of the little ||event, und looked forward to with joy by all. 
ones, and fastened them amid her own dark curls, She|| During the courtship of our two lovers the great house 
was a perfect Hebe; as light and airy as a vision of fancy, || had been but little thought of, but as it was now finished, 
and graceful as Venus herself. She seemed the divinity || and declared ready for the reception of the owner, curiosi- 
of the little party, and I soon discovered that it was to cele-||ty was again awakened respecting him. Old Martin re- 
brate her birth-day they bad assembled together. I intro-|| ceived information that the gentleman would arrive on the 
duced myself as Edgar Newton, a young artist, and was'||eighth of September. It happened to be the appointed wed- 
received very cordially by the young men, and presented |/ding-day of Ellen. It arrived at last—a beautiful bright 
to the maidens. morning. The church was decorated with greens. The little 
Addressing an elderly woman, who proved to be the |j favourites of Edlen were up with the dawn, gathering daisies 
aunt of my Hebe, 1 asked her if 1 could be accommodated || and other flowers to strew in her path. The bride-maids 
in the village; and she directed me to a small house kept|| were busily engaged in ornamenting their dresses and an- 
by an old lady, who professed to have rooms to let, and, || ticipating the pleasures of the day. There were two young 
taking one of them with my usual promptitude, I found my-_|| girls, friends of Ellen, who were to officiate as bride-maids. 
self quite at home. I have announced myself as teacher of|| The brother of one of them was to be groomsman; and it 
drawing, and the dear bewitching Ellen is one of my|/appeared that Edgar had forgotten to engage another. 
scholars. She is quite an heiress, and can do pretty much || ‘‘ Strange!” said the girls to each other; ‘‘whatshall we do?" 
as she pleases with the old folks; and it is her pleasure to 
take two lessong a day, that she may improve rapidly. IfI 








About ten o'clock, a plain, neat, green barouche, entirely 
new, was seen to drive up to the door of the manor, and 
an under-sized gentleman, of about twenty-eight or thirty 
years old, alighted, and announced himself as Mr. George 
is one of the most fascinating vixens I ever met with. She|| Newby. The servants pressed forward to receive him; 
sings like an angel the simplest songs in the world, weeps || the villagers thronged to pay him their respects apd satisty 
at the melody of her own voice, and then laughs at herself|| their curiosity. 


for weeping. She will listen for hours to my descriptions! Hearing of the approaching wedding, he expressed a wish 


but never mind—capricious, wild and volatile as she is, she 
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to attend, much to the delight of the old aunt of Ellen, whe 
said he was a perfect gentleman. He conversed freely 
with Edgar, as being from the same city as himself, and 
offered to stand up as groomaman. All matters being ar- 
ranged, the party proceeded to the church. After the vene- 
rable old pastor had concluded the simple service, and the 
bride had gone through the customary forms, the whole 
party, By the invitation of Mr. Newby, proceeded to Haw- 
thorn-Place. He ordered refreshments to be prepared, 
and leading Ellen to the head of the table, welcomed her 
to her own house. The surprise was universal. 

“ Yes,” said Edgar, “ it is true, my friends, Mr. Newby 
is my friend, and bas assisted me in preparing this surprise 
for my beloved Ellen, who, in loving me for myself, has 
filled the measure of my happiness. I will live in the midst 
of my tenants, making their happiness my own; and in 
choosing their favourite Ellen for my wife, 1 am sure of 
their approbation, my own felicity, and, if 1 read her bright 
eyes aright, that of my sweet Ellen.” J. 


—__—_—_—_—_——— 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY. 








FROM 4 LATE LONDON PERIODICAL. 


MAD—QUITE MAD. 
“ Great wits are sure to madness near allied.” 


Ir has frequently been observed that genius and madness 
are nearly allied; that very great talents are seldom found 
anaccompanied by a touch of insanity, and that there are 
few bedlamites who will not, upon a close examination, dis- 
play symptoms of a powerful, though ruined intellect. Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, the flowers of Parnassus must! 
be blended with the drugs of Anticyra; and the man who 
feels himself to be in possession of very brilliant wits, may 
conclude that he is within an ace of running out of them. 
Whether this be true or false, we are not at present dis- 
posed to contradict the assertion. What we wish to notice 
is, the pains which many young men take to qualify them- 
selves for bedlam, by hiding a good, sober, gentlemanlike 
understanding, beneath an assumption of thoughtlessness 
and whim. It is the received opinion among many, that a 
man’s talents and abilities are to be rated by the quantity 
of nonsense he utters per diem, and the number of follies; 
he runs into per annum. Against this idea we must enter 
our protest; if we concede that every real genius is more 
or less a madman, we must not be supposed to allow that 
every sham madman is more or less a genius. 

In the days of our ancestors, the hot-blooded youth, who 
threw away his fortune at twenty-one, his character at 
twenty-two, and his life at twenty-three, was termed “a 
good fellow,” ‘‘ an honest fellow,” “ nobody’s enemy but 
his own.” In our time, the name is altered; and the fa- 
shionable, who squanders his father’s estate or ruins his | 
best friend, who breaks his wife’s heart at the gaming- 
table, and his own neck at a horse-race, escapes the sen- 
tence which morality would pass upon him, by the plea of| 
Iunacy. “ He wasa rascal,” says common sense. “ True,” 
says the world; ‘ but he was mad, you know, quite mad.”” 

We were lately in company with a knot of young men 
who were discussing the character and fortunes of one of| 
their own body, who was, it seems, distinguished for his 
proficiency in the art of madness. 

“Harry,” said a young sprig of gentility, “ have you 
heard that Charles is in prison?” 

“‘ Theard it this morning,” drawled the exquisite—“ how 
distressing! I have not been so hurt since poor Angelica— 
his bay—broke down. Poor Charles has been too flighty.” 

“ His wings will be clipped for the future,” observed 
young Caustic. 

“« He has been very imprudent,” said young Candour. 

I inquired of whom they were speaking. 

“ Don’t you know Charles Gally?” said the exquisite, 
endeavouring to turn in his collar; ‘ Not know Charles | 
Gally?” he repeated, with an expression of pity. “ He is 
the best fellow breathing; only lives to laugh and make 
others laugh; drinks his two bottles with any man, and 
rides the finest horse I ever saw—next to my Angelica. 
Not know Charles Gally? why every body knows him! he 
is so amusing! ha! ha!—and tells such admirable stories! 
ha! ha!—often have they kept me awake”—a yawn— 
‘« when nothing else could.” 

“Poor fellow!” said his lordship, ‘I understand he’s 
done for ten thousand!” 








“(I never believe more than half what the world says,” 
observed Candour. 

“He that bas not a farthing,” said Caustic, “‘ cares little 
whetber he owes ten thousand or five.” 

“ Thank heaven! said Candour, “ that will never be the 
case with Charles: he has a fine estate in Leicestershire.” 

“ Mortgaged for half its value,” said his lordship. 

“ A large personal property !” 

* All gone in anauity bills,” said the exquisite. 

“ A rich uncle, upwards of fourscore !”” 

“ He'll cut him off with a shilling,” said Caustic. 

“ Let us hope he may reform,” sighed the hypocrite. 

“ And sell the pack,” added the nobleman. 

“ And marry,” continued the dandy. 

“ Pshaw!” cried the satirist, ‘‘ he will never get rid of bis 
habits or his hounds.” 

« But be has an excellent heart,” said Candour. 

« Excellent,” repeated his lordship, unthinkingty. 

“Excellent,” lisped the fop, effeminately. 

“ Excellent,” exclaimed the wit, ironically. 

We took this opportunity to ask by what means so excel- 
lent a heart and so bright a genius had contrived to plunge 
him into these disasters. 

“ He was my friend,” replied his lordship, “ and a man 
of large property ; but he was mad—quite mad. I remem- 
ber his leaping a lame pony over a stone-wall, simply be- 
cause Sir Marigaduke bet him a dozen that he broke his 
neck in the attempt; and sending a bullet through a poor 
pedlar’s pack, because Bob Darrell said the piece wouldn’t 
carry so far.” 

“Upon another occasion,” began the exquisite in bis 
turn, ‘ he jumped into a horse-pond after dinner, in order 
to prove it was not six feet. deep; and overturned a bottle 
of Kau de Cologne in Lady Emilia’s face, to convince me 
thet she was not painted. Poor fellow! the first experi- 
ment cost him a dress, and the second an heiress.” 

«“ } bave heard,” resumed the nubleman, “ that he lost 
his election for by lampooning the mayor ; and was 
dismissed from his place in the treasury for challenging 
Lord C——~.” 

“ The last accounts I heard of him,” said Caustic, “told 
me, that Lady Tarrell had forbid bim her house, for driving 
a pig into her drawing-room; and that young Hawthorp 
had ruo him through, for boasting of kissing his sister’s 
hand!” 

“ These gentlemen are really too severe,” remarked 
young Candour to us. 

“ Not a jot,” we said to ourselves. 

“ This will be a terrible blow for his sister,” said a young 
man who had been listening in silence. 

“ A fine girl, a very fine girl,” said the exquisite. 

“ And a fine fortune,”’ said the nobleman. 

“‘ The mines of Peru are nothing to her.” 

“ Nothing at all,” observed the sneerer—‘ she has no 
property there. But I would not have you caught, Harry ; 
her income was good, but is dipped, horribly dipped. 
Guineas melt very fast when the cards are put by them.” 

“I was not aware Maria was a gambler,” said the young 
man, much alarmed. 

“« Her brother is, sir,” replied his informant. 

The querist looked sorry, but yet relieved. We could | 
see that he was not quite disinterested in his inquiries. 

“ However,” resumed the. young cynic, “ his profusion 
has at least obtained him many noble and wealthy friends.” | 
He glanced at his hearers, and went on: “ No one that 
knew him, will hear of his distresses without being forward 
to relieve them. He will find interest for his money in the 
hearts of his friends.” 

Nobility took snuff; foppery played with his watch-chain ; ' 
hypocrisy looked grave. There was long silence. 

We ventured to regret the misuse of natural talents, 
which, if properly directed, might have rendered their pos- 
sessor useful to the interests of society, and celebrated in 
the records of his country. Every one stared, as if we 
were talking Hebrew. 

“ Very true,” said his lordship ; “he enjoys great talents. 
No man isa nicer judge of horse-flesh. He beats me at bil- 
liards, and Harry at picquet; he’s a dead-shot at a button, 
and can drive his curricle-wheels over a brace of sove- 
reigns.” 

“ Radicalism,” says Caustic, looking round for a laugh. 

“ He is a great amateur of pictures,” observed the ex- 
quisite, “and is allowed to be quite a connoisseur in beau- 
ty; but there”—simpering—“ every one must claim the 














privilege of judging for themselves.” 





“Upon my word,” said Candour, “ you allow poor 
Charles too little. I have no doubt he has great courage— 
though, to be sure, there was a whisper that young Haw- 
thora found bim rather shy; and I am convinced he is very 
generous, though I must confess that I have it from good 
authority, that his younger brother was refused the loan of 
a handred, when Charles bad pigeoned that fool of anabob 
but the evening before. I would stake my existence that 
be is a man of unshaken honour, though, when he eased 
Lieutenant Hardy of bis pay, there certainly was an awk. 
ward story about the transaction, which was never pro- 
perly cleared up; I hope that, when matters are properly 
investigated, he will be liberated from all his embarrass- 
ments; though I am sorry to be compelled to believe that 
be has been spending double the amount of his income an- 
nually. But I trust that all will be adjusted. I bave no 
doubt upon the subject.” 

“ Nor I,” said Caustic. 

“ We shall miss him prodigiously at the club,” said the 
dandy, with a slight sbake of the head. 

“ What a bore !” replied the nobleman, with a long yawn. 

We could bardly venture to express compassion for a 
character so despicable. Our auditors, however, enter- 
tained very different opinions of right and wrong ! 

“ Poor fellow ! he was much to be pitied—had done some 
very foolish things—to say the truth, was a sad scoundrel— 
but then he was always so mad.” 

And having come unanimously to this decision, the con- 
clave dispersed. 

Charles gave an additional proof of bis madness, within 
a week atter this discussion, by swallowing laudanum. The 
verdict of the coroner’s inquest confirmed the judgment of 
his four friends. For our oven parts, we must pause before 
we give in to so dangerous a doctrine. Here is a man who 
has outraged the laws of bonour, the ties of relationship, 
and the duties of religion ; he appears before us in the triple 
character of a libertine, a swindler, and a suicide. Yet his 
follies, his vices, crimes, are all palliated, or even ap- 
plauded, by this specious facon de parler— He was mad— 
quite mad!” 

—— 


THE DRAMA. 











THE SUPERNATURAL CHARACTERS 
OF SHAKSPEARE. 


BY THE LATE HENRY NEELE. 










“ He wap the soul 
® And all our praises of bim are lke waters 
“ Drawn from a spring, that still rise full, and leave 
“The part remaining greatest.” 





enius, 





Ir is one of the most striking peculiarities in the genius 
of Shakspeare, that, although he is eminently the poet of 
nature, and exhibits her with singular felicity in her ordi- 
nary and every-day attire, yet that, when he gets “ beyond 
this visible, diurnal sphere,” he surpasses all other writers, 
in the extraordinary power afid invention which he displays 
in the delineation of supernatural beings. It has been just- 
ly remarked, that in his most imaginary characters he can- 
not be so properly said to go beyond nature, as to carry 
nature along with him, into regions which were before un- 
known-'to her. There is such an extraordinary propriety 
and consistency in his supernatural beings, and every thing 
which they say and do is in such strict accordance with the 
character with which he has invested them, that we at once 
become, as it were, denizens of the imaginary world whicl: 
the potent art of the poet has conjured around us; the mar- 
vellous merges into the probable, and astonishment and 
surprise are changed into intense interest and powerful 
sympathy. Shakspeare is the only poet who effccts this; 
atleast to the same extent. The magic of other writers 
pleases and surprises us; but in that of Shakspeare we are 
thoroughly wrapt up. We are as much under the influence 
of the wand of Prospero as are Ariel and Caliban; the pre- 
sence of the Weird Sisters on the blasted heath, arrests 
our attention as strongly as it did that of Macbeth and 
Banquo; and the predictions of the prophetic spirits on 
the eve of the battle of Bosworth, ring as fearfully and as 
solemnly in our ears, as they did in those of the conscious 
usurper. The great secret of all this is, the wonderful art 
with which the character of these visitants from another 
world is sustained, and/in which they are not,surpassed by 
any of our! author’s/ representations ‘of \mere humanity. 
Ariel is as perfect and harmonious picture as Miranda. 
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or Ferdinand; and, above all, the witches in “ Macbeth,” 
are creations on which the poet has lavished all his skill, 
and exhausted all his invention. 

The supernatural machinery of.which he makes the 
most frequent use, is founded upon the popular belief in 
‘ghosts. This is a superstition which has existed in all 
ages and countries, and among all classes and conditions 
of men. There are many who affect to despise it, but it 
is scarcely too much to say that there never existed an in- 
dividual who was not, at some period or other, under the 
influence of the feelings which such a belief excites. 

The “saim, the savage, and the sage,” the man of let- 
ters, and the uninformed peasant; the child of science, who 
can explain the structure of the universe; and even the 
skeptic—Hobbes, for instance, among many others—who 
refuse to give crettence to any written revelation of the 
will of the Creator, have all confessed that 

“There are more things in heaven and earth 

“Tbaa are dreamed of in our philosophy.” 
Hence this belief has become an engine of most potent in- 
fluence in the hands of the poet ; since by it he could work 
upon the feelings of all mankind. The great authors of| 
antiquity, and those of Spain and Italy, and above all, 
those of the north of Europe, the countries of cloud and 
mist, the 


“Lands of brown beath and phagey wi , 
“ Lands of the mountain and the i” 


where the phenomena of nature are snch powerful auzili- 
aries to a lively imagination and a credulous understand- 
ing, all these have delighted in breaking down the barrier 
between the corporeal and the spiritual world, and in 
shaking our dispositions 

“With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls,” 

The most distinguished writers of our own age have not 
neglected to avail themselves of this popular superstition, 
if such it must be called. Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner ;” 
Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred,” and “Siege of Corinth ;” and 
that masterpiece of the mighty wizard of the north, the 
“Bride of Lammermoor,” are proofs, among innumera- || 
ble others, of the ability which our contemporaries have! 
evinced, when they have ventured to lift up the veil which | 
shrouds the secrets of the spiritual world. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that Shakspeare should 
have enrolled these shadowy beings among his dramatis 
persone; or that in his management of them he should 
have displayed consummate genius. The introduction to 
the entrance of the ghost in “ Hamlet,” shows infinite taste 
and judgment. Just as our feelings are powerfully excited 
by the narration of its appearance on the foregoing even- 
ing, the speaker is interrupted by “‘ majesty of buried Den-| 
mark’ once-more standing before him: 

“ The bell then heating one—— 

«But sofi, break off!—fook where it comes again!” 
then the solemn adjurations to it to speak; the awful silence 
which it maintains; the impotent attempts to strik and 
the exelamation of Horatio, when it glides away—— 

a . 

«To olfer te Show of trolesee et 
present to us that shadowy and indistinct, but at the same 
time appalling and fearfully interesting picture, which con- 
stitutes one of the highest efforts of the sublime. The in- 
terview with Hamlet is a masterpiece. The language of 
this awful visitant is admirably characteristic. It is not of 
this world. It savours of the last long resting-place of mor- | 
tality; ‘‘of worms, and graves, and epitaphs.”” It evinces | 
little of human feeling and frailty. Vengeance is the only | 
passion which has survived the wreck of the body ; and it'! 
is this passion which has burst the cerement of the grave, | 
and sent its occupant to revisit the “ glimpses of the moon.” | 
Its discourse is of murder, suffering, and revenge; and 
gives us awful glimpses of that prison-house, the details of 
which are not permitted to “ears of flesh and blood.” 
Whether present or absent, we are continually reminded 
of this perturbed spirit. When on the stage, “it harrows 
us with fear and wonder;” and when absent, we see it in 
its influence on the persons of the drama, especially Ham- 
let. The sensations of horror and revenge which at first 
possess the mind of this prince; then his tardiness and | 
irresolution, which are chided by the reappearance of the! 
spectre; and his fears, notwithstanding all the evidence to 
the contrary, that it may be an evil spirit, which— 


# Qut of his weakness and bis mi 
“+ Abuses him to deme bin? eet 








The spirits of the murdered victims of the usurper Ri- 
chard, are also admirably introduced; but they do not oc- 
cupy s0 prominent a station in the drama as the ghost in 
“Hamlet.” The apparition of Julius Cesar in the tent of; 
Brutus, is a brief but awful visitation, and the mind of the 
spectator is finely prepared for it by the unnatural drowsi- 
ness which possesses all the attendants. 

The ghost of Banquo exists only in the disordered mind 
of Macbeth; and we think that the effect would be prodi 
giously increased, if the managers would listen to the opi- 
nions of the best critics, and forbear to present it before our 
visual organs. But what shall we say of the ,weird sisters, 
and of their unutterable occupation? 


“ How now, ye secret, black, and midnight bags, 
“ What ist ye do?” 
“ A deed without a name!” 


This is the true sublime; it is composed of the essential 
elements of sublimity; and the most highly-wrought de- 
scription of their employment would produce an effect in- 
finitely inferior to the simple brevity of this reply. The 
miod wanders into the pathless field of horrible imaginings. 
From the moment that Macbeth encounters them on the 
blasted heath, he is impelled along his inevitable path by 
their spells. His mind is troubled with ‘“ thick-coming 
fancies ;” his ‘“‘ face is a book where men may read strange 
matters ;” “things bad begun, make strong themselves by 
ill:” until at length, he is 











“in blood 
« Stept in so far, that should he wade no more, 
« Retarning were as tedious as go o'er” 


and his unearthly tempters complete their horrid task and 
gain their prey. 

The fairies in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” are of 
@ nature as essentially and distinctly different as celestial 
from infernal, or light from darkness. Even *‘ that shrewd 
and knavish sprite” Puck, is but mischievous only, not 
wicked ; and Oberon, and Titania, and all their elfish troop, 
are untainted with any fiendish attributes, and almost with- 
out any touches of mortaiity. The “delicate Ariel” is ano- 
ther still-varying creation of the same gifted pencil; made 
still more effective by its contrast with the monster Cali- 
ban—“ that thing of darkness”—*‘as disproportioned in 
his manners as in his shape:” 

“ Whose mother was a witch; and one so sti y 


“That could contr: the moon, make ebbs and flows, 
“ Avid deal in her command, without her power.” 


But to do ample justice to all the supernatural charac-| 
ters of Shakspeare, would demand a volume, not an essay ; 
and however frequently we may have perused the magic 
page which “gives these airy nothings a local habitation 
and a name,” it is still untiring, and still new. And though 
the all-potent art which gave it life, and breath, and being, ' 
is extinct; though the charm be broken, and the power 
lost; yet still— 

“Our mighty bard's victorious lays 
“ Pill the loud voice of universal praise ; 


« And bafted spite, with hopeless anguish dumb, 
“ Yields to renown the centuries to come.” 


EE 
THE COUNTRY MAIDEN. 


The sweet country maiden, she gets up betimes, 
Taking her kids to feed out on the grass— 
On the grass, on the grass—ah! the sly little lass, 
Her eyes make me follow with miue as they pass: 
T am sure they'd make day in the middle of night. 


Then she goes, the first thing, to the fountain hard by, 
Treading the turf with her fresh naked feet— 
Naked feet, naked feet—O so light and so sweet, 
Through the thyme and the myrtles they go so complete, 
And she makes up a lap, which she fills full of flowers. 
Then she tucks up her sleeves to wash her sweet face, 
And her hands, and her neck, and ber bosom so white— 
Her bosom so white—with a gentle delight: 
Inever beheld such a beautiful sight; 
It makes the place smile wheresoever it turns. 





And sometimes she sings a rustical song, 
Which makes the kids dance, and the sheep also— 
The sheep also—they hark, and they go; 
The goats with the kids, all so merrily O! 2 
You would think they all tried to see who could dance best. 


And sometimes, upon a green meadow, I’ve seen her 
Make little garlands of beautiful fowers— 
O, most beautiful flowers—which last her for hours ; 
And the great ladies make them for their paramours, 

But all of them learn from my sweet country lass. 

And then in the evening she goes home to bed, 
Bare-footed, and loos’ning her laces and things— 
Her laces and things—and she laughs and she sings, 








form one of the most affecting and interesting pictures in 
the whole range of Shakespeare's dramas. i 


And Jenps all the banks with one of her springs; 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
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FAMILY ECONOMY. 


Tuxre is nothing which goes so far towards placing 
young people beyond the reach of poverty, as economy in 
the management of their domestic affairs. It is as much 
impossible to get a ship across the Atlantic with half a do- 
zen butts started, or as many bolt-holes in her hull, as to 
conduct the concerns of a family without economy. It 
matters not whether a man furnish little or much for his 
family, if there is a continual leakage in the kitchen or in 
the parlour, it runs away, he knows not how; and that de- 
mon, waste, cries more, like the horseleech’s daughter, un- 
tl he that provides has no mure to give. It is the husband’s 
duty to bring into the house, and it is the duty of the wife 
to see that nothing goes wrongfully out of it—not the least 
article, however unimportant in itself, for it establishes a 
Precedent; nor under any pretence, for it opens the door 
for ruin to stalk in, and he seldom leaves an opportunity 
unimproved. A man gets a wife to look after his affairs; 
to assist him in his journey through life; to educate and 
prepare his children for a proper station in life, and not to 
dissipate his property. The husband’s interests should be 
the wife’s care, and her greatest ambition carry her no fur- 
ther than his welfure and happiness, together with that of 
her children. TI hould be her sole aim, and the theatre 
of her exploits is in the bosom of her family, where she 
may do as much towards making a fortune as he possibly 
can in the counting-room or workshop. It is not the mo- 
uey earned that makes a man wealthy ; it is what is saved 
from his earnings. A good and prudent husband makes a 
deposit of the fruits of his labour with his best friend ; and 
if that friend be not true to him, what has he to hope? If 
he dare not place confidence in the companion of his bosom, 
where is he to place it? A wife acts not for herself only, 
but she is the agent of many she loves, and she is bound 
to act for their good, and not for her own gratification. 
Her husband's good is the end at which she should aim, 
his approbation is her reward. Self-gratification in dress, 
or imdulgence in appetite, or more company than his purse 
can entertain, are equally pernicious. The first adds va- 
nity to extravagance; the second fastens a doctor's bill to 
along butcher’s account; and the latter brings intempe~ 
rance, the worst of all evils, in its train. 


WHO IS SHE? 


There is not a question that betrays greater anxiety than 
“Who is she?” Any thing beautiful io a fair stranger in- 
stantly strikes, and inquiry is everlastingly hummed. The 
ideas of beauty are almost as various as the different lines 
of the human countenance. Feeling does not follow at all 
times those ideas, but the secret spell of sympathy influ- 
ences the heart, and we are oftentimes in love without ad- 
miring. Some amateurs there are who prefer the display 
of a well-turned ankle to all other considerations, while 
many are in raptures at the “dignity of love,” of action, 
the graceful step, the beaming eye, or the heavenly smile; 
but there are thousands whose sullen souls, like “lamps in 
sepulchres,” are unmoved by either. Peace to all such! 
the power of attraction grows with the intensity of heat; 
and those that have it not, cannot expect to be entertained 
when they cannot contribute to enjoyment. 

“ Who is she?” rushes into the tender bosom when she 
views a dangerous rival. “ Whois she?” glances from the 
eye of the gallant, when cheered by the prospect of an 
agreeable change, or a charming variety ; and the fortune- 
hunter, when a hint is dropped, teazes you with importu- 
nities. ‘“ Who is she?” repeats the scandal-bearer and the 
newsmonger, that he may entertain the next acquaintance 
with his fresh acquisitions. “Who is she?” flashes from 
the poking stare of the dandy, when he pops his eye through 
the quizsing-glass upon a strange charmante! and “ Who 








jts she?” rushes from the eager gestures of old Teasle, 


when his shrivelled up heart is subdued by graces that des- 
pise bis imbecility. Massachusetts Jour. 





THE RAINBOW, RAIN, &c. 


Arainbow can only occur when the clouds containing ar 
depositing the rain are opposite to the sun; and in the 
evening the rainbow is in the east, and in the morning in 
the west; and as our heavy rains in this climate are usually 
brought by the westerly wind, rainbow in the west iedi- 





And thus my sweet maiden she passes her time. 


peates that the bad weather is on the road, by the wind, to 
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us; whereas the rainbow in the east proves that the rain 
in these clouds is passing from us. When the swallows fly 
high, fine weather is to be expected or continued ; but when 
they fly low, or close to the ground, rain is almost surely 
approaching. This is explained us follows: swallows 
pursue the flies and gnats, and flies and gnats usually de- 
light in warm strata of air; and as warm air is lighter, and 
usually moister, than cold air, when the warm strata of air 
are high there is less chance of moisture being thrown down 
from them by the auxture with cold air; but when the 
warm and moist air is close to the surtace, it is almost cer- 


tain that, as the cold air ows down into it, a deposition of, 


water will take place. Edm. New Phil. Jour. 


A BLOW-UP. 


A few weeks since, the good people that dwell in the little 
village of Triana, on the banks of the Yennessee, in the 
county of Madison aud state of Alabama, being much ata 
loss forthe wherewithal to complete a church, resolved on 
a dramatic effort for the accomplishment of this purpose. 
Accordingly, after some deliberation, the tragedy of “‘ Pi- 
sarro”’ was selected. Thespians are ever fond of the tragic 
muse, and suitable preparations were made to asionish, 
electrify, and horri/y the eager aad delighted multitude that 
flocked from the village and adjacent country to “see a 
play.” For a while, our Thespians were “at fault” about 
the representation of a storm that occurs in a very interest- 
ing part of the story. A storm without thunder and light- 
ning would never do at all. At length, a piece of sheet-iron 
and a quantity of powder were obtained, and it was sup- 
posed, that beating on one and flashing the other as an 
accompaniment, would be a “most apt” imitation, aud 
could not fail of producing effect. The room was crowded 
to overflowing—the entertainment proceeded, and the 
storm in all its grandeur and magnificence came on. Two 
of the corps were ready at their posts, to manufacture a 
due portion of thunder and lightning. Rap—rap—rap went 
the sheet-iron, and it thundered! Flash went the powder— 
and it lightened! The children were alarmed—the ladies 
were really apprehensive that the flood of rain would burst 
upon them—while the men declared it was the most “ na- 
tural thing” they had ever seen in their lives, The effect 
was fine! At this critical moment the canister of powder 
took fire, and in an instant, “Jupiter Tonans” and his 
coadjutor of the “ forked element” were blown “ sky high.” 
The “red right arm” of the ‘‘thunderer” was somewhat 
Jacerated, whilst he who, but a few minutes before, held the 
“ winged lightning” in his hand, now found himself burnt, 
scorched, and singed in a very paintul, though not in a 
dangerous manner, The sufferers were speedily conveyed 
hotne, and their wounds dressed ; but during this painful 
operation they uttered furious and bitter imprecations 


against home-made thunder and lightning. This thing, of | 


a flash of lightning slipping out of one’s hand, and singeing 
off his eye-lashes, burning his hair, blacking and scorching 
his face, is, without doubt, a very ugly business, and should 
be carefully guarded against by all Thespians. —_ Nash. Rep. 





EXTRACT. 


It is alinost as difficult to make a man uplearn his errors 
as his knowledge. Mal-information is more hopeless than 
non-information ; for error is always more busy than igno- 
rance. Ignorance is a blank sheet, on which we may 
write; but error is a scribbled one, en which we mast first 
erase. Ignorance is contented to stand still, with her back 
to the truth; but error is more presumptuous, and proceeds 
sin the same direction. Ignorance has no light, but error 
follows a false one. The consequence is, that error, when | 
she retraces her footsteps, has further to go, before she can 
arrive at the truth, than ignorance, 


THE HATTER AND RUSTIC. 
“There are tricks in a’ trades but ours,” as the lawyer 


said to his client.—An honest rustic went into the shop of | 


a quaker to buy a hat, for which twenty-five shillings was 
demanded. He offered twenty shillings. “As I live,” 
said the quaker, ‘I cannot afford to give it thee at that 
price.” “As you live /” exclaimed the countryman, “then 
live more moderately, and be hang’d to you.” “ Friend,” 
said the quaker, “thou shalt have the hat for nothing. I 
have sold hats for twenty years, and my trick was never 
found out till now.” 
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Tales of Passion, by the author of Gilbert Earle.—These 
are two extremely interesting volumes; inferior, indeed, to 
Pelham, but not unequal to a competition with almost any 
‘other of the modern novels. ‘The tales are three in num- 
ber: “Alice Lovel,” a story of love and devotion; the 
“‘ Bohemian,” a powerful romance of love and vengeance; , 
and “Second Love,” a tender Spanish tale of pure affec- | 
tion. Of these the longest ana the best is the “ Bohemian.” | 
‘The writer has displayed in it protound knowledge of the 
fierce passions, whose effects it was his purpose to illus- | 
trate, great command of language, purity of style, and 
richness of imagination. The letters of the reformed Roue 
Savile, in the last story, are admirable; but for the total ab- | 
sence of misanthropy, we might almost compare them with | 
those masterly articles in Blackwood, entitled the “ Post-| 
humous Letters of Charles Elwards, esq.” By the world | 
of novel readers, these volumes will be welcomed as a valu- 
able acquisition 

Yesterday in Ireland.—Another novel! The time ap- 
||pears to be rapidly approaching when the important pe- 
riods of Irish history—and they are by no means few or 
far between—will be illustrated by a novel. As to Irish 
character, that has been illustrated until the subject is al- 
most exhausted ; we are us familiar from childhood with it 
as with the very A B C itself, in the writings of Miss Edge- 
worth, Lady Morgan, Mr. Banim, Crofton Croker, and a 
host of other literary worthies. Thus we have made a step 
in the career of knowledge. tiitherto the aim of Irish wri- 
ters has been to describe and portray the individual men 
and women of that very interesting island; now we are 
taught to study the character of classes, and to investigate 
the operation of circumstances upon sects in politics and 
religion. Such has been the object of the author of this 
new work. The time he has chosen for his narratives is the 
iatter part of the reign of Queen Anne; and his principal 
incidents arise out of the constant state of feud between the 
protestants—Irish as well as English—and the catholics, As 
yet, we have been able to bestow upon the novel but a 
hasty perusal; but it appears to be interesting, and written 
with some spirit. The writer is obvio a catholic, or, 
at least, friendly to “concession,” and it is not improba- 
'| ble that his production was intended to have some influ- 
ence upon the decision of the great question which at pre- 
sent agitates Great Britain. 


The two Chambers.—We sincerely bope that this sub- 
ject, so important to the welfare of the city, will be regard- 
ed by our citizens in its true light. Selfish policy and ob- 
tuseness have done much, hitherto, to prevent the adoption 
of a measure which needs only to be understood to meet 
with universal approbation. The immense responsibilities 
resting on the common council, the illimitable powers and 
‘| authority vested in them, are not parallcled in the case of any 
other public body in this country, whether civil, political, 
legislative, executive, or judicial. The charter which form- 
ed them bears its date nearly two hundred years ago, when 
the population of this city was thirty times less than it is 
now, and the property over which they exercised control 
one hundred times less. And does not this increase require || 
a modification of tho governing power? When we call to 
mind the frequent abuses of this power, to which there is 
neither check nor limit, and which, we are sorry to say, 
even public opinion can scarcely restrain, we recollect! 
the unwarrantable, and heedless, and unnecessary expen- 
ditures of the public money, the passing of oppressive and 
unequal laws, which are sometimes scarcely being carried | 








of opening and improving streets—before they are revoked, 
| and worse ones enacted in their place—we say, when all’! 
| these circumstances are taken into consideration, will not, 
the voice of the public call aloud for reform? But it is said, 
| if we have two councils, one will be “a house of lords!’ 
This argument succeeds wonderfully with those whose pre-'| 
judices are so strong that they will listen to no reason, but , 
allow their minds to be carried away by empty sounds. | 
Whoever thought of calling the senate of the United States |: 
a house of lords, or designate the senates of the different} 
states by this title? And yet, in their instance, the objection 
might be made with far greater plausibility, inasmuch as' 
they are elected for a longer number of years than the 
|members of assembly, or house of representatives, and 
|have also executive powers of appointment delegated to 





into effect,.to the annoyance of the citizens—as in the case | streets, and imploring the public bounty. 


council, it is not intended to make any such distinction. 
It is simply separating the aldermen from the assistant 
aldermen, and rendering them a mutual check upon each 
other. Thus, when one passes a law that is obnoxious to 
the citizens, they may have time to remonstrate before it 
passes the second chamber. Many other advantages of a 
similar nature might be enumerated ; but it is unnecessary, 
as they will suggest themselves to every reflecting mind 
that is acquainted with the wants and interests of our va+ 
ried and increasing population. 








Cross-street.—A plan originated with the common coun- 
cil, not long since, to extend this street, and convert it 
from a receptacle of vice and misery to a decent and hand- 
some thoroughfare. We trust the project will not be suf- 
fered to lie dormant, but be pursued in right good earnest, 
until it is completed. It would be a source of ample credit 
to the board, of real interest tu the possessors of property 
in that neighbourhood, and of pride to the city at large. 
This street has long been viewed with horror and disgust 
by the community, and to pass it, especially after dark, is 
a matter of some risk to both life and limbs. A few dollars 
expended might be turned to good account, and made avail- 
able in over-proportionate returns. We say this advisedly. 
We are aware, at the same time, that the interests of a few 
are at war with this object, as they must be witb every one 
that redounds to public improvement at their own supposed 
cost. These few might be convinced, by sound argument, 
that their property would increase in value if the street 
was once cleared of the moral stain which is lying heavily 
upon it, and that the gain to their pockets, pow brought in 
by the wages of sin amd corruption, is a reflection upoo 
themselves and a disgrace to the city. 








The Park.—Often as we take the liberty of arraigning 
the negligence of our public authorities, we are happy, at 
all times, to bear testimony to all the good acts they per- 
form. Among these we have great pleasure in noticing 
the very essential improvements which the Park has un- 
dergone within a few weeks past. Its appearance is cal- 
culated to gratify the eye and taste of the lounger, and to 
have no very inauspicious influence over the minds of those 
unfortunate creatures who are about entering the halls of 
justice to seek its decisive, if not always equitable awards. 
A goodly and verdant prospect ie well calculated to allay 
irritated feeling, and introduce soothing and calm reflec- 
tions where before all was bustle and angry turbulence. It 
were desirable that thie thought should not be lost sight of, 
and that the purlieus of the hall should participate in the 
advantages of improvement. The bridewell, and the jail, 
and their appendages, what do they there, amid the green 
sward and the shady avenues of elms and sycamores? Why 
are they not removed, and thus the principle of improve- 
ment carried out to its full extent? They are surely not 
kept there for the purpose of contrast? 


The Mercantile Advertiser.—This highly respectable and 
useful vehicle of commercial intelligence has lately under- 
gone, in the true spirit of the age, a change, or metamor- 
phosis. Its sheet has been enlarged, its type improved, and 
its editorial department strengthened by the accession of 
the services of Jobn I. Mumford, esq. a scholar, a mer- 
chant, and a gentleman of undoubted talents. Under 
such an effort, it cannot be questioned that this long esta- 
blished paper will experience such a renovation in its spirit 
and patronage as will ensure it an exalted rank among its 
numerous rivals, and extend its sphere of active usefulness. 





Poverty.—Although the season of general distress has 
passed away, we still find many beggars parading our 
Why is this? 
| Why are not means taken to prevent the continuation of 
an evil which, if allowed to grow, will soon darken this 
city with its disgrace. Example is contagious, and com- 
passion to those miserable wretches who once take up the 
honest trade of asking alms, is the greatest encouragement 
that can be held out to their multiplication. Why do not 
matter in hand? Or do they 
mean to grant license to beggars? It might be rendered a 
source of public revenue. Let them try it. It is not worse 








|than receiving pay from the liquor venders of Alsatia. 


Where, too, are the ward committees? They were calcu- 
lated and expected to do much good, but, as yet, they have 
done nothing. Now isthe time, or never. To wait till the 
wound has broken open afresh, will be too late. Adminis- 
ter a radical remedy to the constitution, and it will never 
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THE BIRD THAT THROUGH THE SUMMER SKY. 


THE MUSIC BY 8. ZEUNEB. 
ALLEGRETTO. 
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The bird that throughthe sum- mer sky, Now 








takes his care - less flight, Is_ like to what my spi - rit was, Ere thou hadst met my sight. With 
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brightness on his glit-t’ring wing, And glad-ness in his eye, He fear-less - ly pur - sues his way, And 

















But when the fowler’s cruel sport } He then shall look, as now I look, } And thine it is that I, bereft Thy words have been a blighting spell, 

Has marred his pleasant song, Upon the distant sky, 3 Of all that makes life dear, Thy smile a curse to me; 
And, wounded sore, upon the earth § And sadly think on moments past, 4 Must bear the deeply-rankling shaft, 3 And welcome now is any fate, 

His limbs are stretched along, t+ As I do—with a sigh, 2 And shed the secret tear. 3 So ’tis not shared with thee. 

LINES . i I do not love thee !—yet, when thou art gone, i And oft I catch them smiling as they pass, 
BY M188 SHERIDAN. = T hate the sound—though those who speak be dear— Because they see me gazing where thou art. 
Which breaks the lingering echo of the tone 

T po not love thee !—no! I do not love thee! Thy voice of music leaves upon my ear. 








And yet when thou art absent I am sad, 
And envy even the blue sky above thee, 
Whose quiet stars may see thee and be glad. 


T do not love thee !—yet I know not why, 
Whate’er thou deest, seems well done, to me— 
And often in my solitude I sigh, 
That those I do love are not more like thee. 


I do not love thee !—yet thy speaking eyes, @EORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


ieee ae Pe bees eee hue The Mirror is printed and published every Satarday, for 
i kc 


the proprietor, at No. 163 William-street, between 
Oftener than any eyes I ever knew. man and Ana streets, by Daniel Fanshaw.—Terms, Four 
I know I do not love thee! yet, alas! Dollars per annum, payable inadtance.—No subscription 
Others will scarcely trust my candid heart— received for a less term than ome year. 
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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 








“VOLUME VIL. 


THE REPOSITORY. 
‘ 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROB. , 
EMMA HAYWOOD. 
“Ts « strange world, and fall of contradiction.” 


. It has been often said, and with truth, that the 
life of one who devotes himself in his closet to the 
study of books, is monotonous, and to others unin- 
teresting; but he who walks forth into this busy 
world, and mingles with his fellow-men, finds end- 
less variety, amusement, and instruction. *Tis true, 
we often deceive ourselves; and vanity, the great 
ruling passion, sometimes causes us to persist in 
error rather than own that our powers of observation 
are fallible. ‘Ah! you cannot deceive me; I know 
human nature so well.” { caught the remark as | 
was passing, and stopped to look at the speaker. He 
was a thin, straight, little man, with a hooked nose, 
over whose enormous bridge he peeped into “ hu- 
man nature” with a pair of sharp little gray eyes, with 
scarcely enough of beauty in their expression to 
witch the heart of woman, but, nevertheless, of; 
whose quickness of sight he was extremely proud. 

“Do you know that old man 2” said 1 to my friend. 

“Yes; he is a broker in this city; a man of some 
standing among the merchants, as possessing rather 
more integrity than some of his trade, though less 
generosity than any. He is much given to suspi- 
cion; never trusts any one with business which he 
can possibly manage himself—except when he hap- 
pens to take a particular fancy, as he calls it, and 
then he runs into the opposite extreme. He has lately 
taken into partnership with hima young man, who be- 
camea favourite with him, by some strange chance, se- 
veral months ago, and has had the art to maintain his 
advantage ever since. He is a great hypocrite; has 
already secretly made away with some of the old fel- 
low’s property ; and is gradually endeavouring, under 
pretence of relieving him from care, to get the busi- 
hess entirely into his own hands. If he succeeds, lie 
will ruin his old master by his extravagance, and 
then probably laugh at him for his credulity. The 
broker will never listen to any thing in his dispraise : 
his invariable answer to such attempts is as you have 
heard—* It is impossible to deceive one who knows 
human nature so well.’ 

I was much amused with this trait of character, 
though I could not help thinking that even the best 
and wisest among us are equally liable to suffer from 
the delusions of vanity. 

It was a delightful day, and Broadway displayed 
more than its usual variety of beauty and fashion. 

“ That is a beautiful girl coming towards us,” said 
I to my friend—“ the one in black, walking with that 
tall young man. What an animated countenance! 
what a playful smile!” 

“T think,” said she, as she passed us, * the young 
man was perfectly right: he was insulted, and of 
course there was no remedy for him but to fight.” 

It was perhaps said without much thought, but the 
sentiment uttered by her rosy lips almost changed 
my opinion of her beauty. I easily guessed the sub- 
ject of her discourse to be the young man in —_— 
who had lately killed his antagonist in a duel result- 
ing from some foolish private quarrel. Woman 
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strangely forgets herself, when she becomes the ad- 
vocate of duellists. As delicate as her form should 
be the soul that inhabits it. Instead of being the 
encourager of the rude passions of man, it should be 
her care to soften, if not subdue them; to condemn 
these disturbers of society, both by word and action, 
and to uphold by her soothing support the truly prin- 
cipled, who braves the sneers of the crowd rather 
than offend his conscience and his God. : 
My reflections were interrupted by the stopping of 
a carriage near me, from which descended a lady 
whose face seemed familiar tome. As she came 
nearer, she glanced at me, and as her beautiful eyes 
sparkled with an expression of pleased remembrance, 
I recognised in her my old acquaintance, Emma 
Haywood. I was about to speak, but she checked 
me by a cold distant bow, which betrayed at once 
her change of character, and reminded me, that, as I 
had not seen her since the days of her childhood, I 
could not claim the right of a privileged acquaint- 
ance. As she turned away, I saw that her eyes were 
filled with tears; and as I saw it, and marked the 
paleness of her cheek, I knew that, however the ce- 
remonies of the world of fashion had quelled the vi- 
vacity of her disposition and clouded her feelings, 
they had not changed her heart, and I longed again 
to converse with my little friend, whom, of late 
years, I had heard spoken of only as the dashing 
belle and vain coquette—terms, I was now con- 
vinced, entirely inapplicable to her real character. 
Some years ago, before I had quite ceased to con- 
sider myself a young man, I boarded in a narrow 
street, and opposite a small neat building inhabited 
by Mr. Haywood, the father of Emma, who was his 
only child. The window of my chamber looked di- 
rectly upon their back piazza, upon which Emma 
used frequently to sit with her books or needlework, 


just about fourteen, and having been brought up by 
a pious and intelligent mother, in a retired manner, 
she had not yet learned to covet the admiration of| 
the world, and therefore possessed the artless unso- 
phisticated manners most natural to her age. Her 
father was in a respectable business, which, however, 
brought him no more than just sufficient to maintain 
his family genteelly, Providing every comfort, but 
rejecting all needless expense and useless show. 

I became acquainted with the family, and used 
occasionally to visit them, though it was my chief 
delight to watch the young Emma. When uncon- 
scious of being observed, she would breathe her own 
happiness in the sweetest songs, or dance to the mu- 
sic of her own voice. I have often gazed upon her 
bright face and graceful form at such times, and 
wished, almost without a doubt of the realization of 
the wish, that her life might always be as happy, and 
her spirit always as pure. I have followed her, in 
my own fancy, through the happy scenes of youth, 
till she grew up a lovely woman, and with a half| 
pensive pleasure pictured her a happy wife to some 
noble fellow, who could justly appreciate her worth. 

I called to bid farewell to the family, when I was 
about leaving the neighbourhood for a foreign shore, 
and Emma received my parting salute with the frank- 
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scenes of dissipation and fashionable gayety, has my 
fancy gone back te sweet Emma Haywood ; and often 
have I wished myself again at the little window, 
amusing myself with watching her childish sports. 
But when I returned to my native place, I learned 
that Mr. Haywood had, shortly after my departure, 
Come in possession of a large fortune by the death 
of an old miserly uncle, who was thought to be mi- 
serably puor, until death forced him to disclose the 
secret of his hidden treasures. The money which 
had_ proved a perpetual torment to him, destroyed 
the happiness of the nephew and his little family. 
The house in which they had passed so many pleasant 
hours, was given up, as too small for their use. They 
removed farther into the city, occupied an elegant 
mansion splendidly furnished, bought carriages and 
horses, gave large dinner-parties, and, in short, en- 
tered with avidity into the dissipation of fashionable 
life. 

Emma was a beautiful girl, and masters of all sorts 
being procured for her, she became an accomplished 
woman. But, admired by many for her beauty and 
intelligence, courted for her fortune, and flattered 
by all, she soon lost, in the giddy mazes of fashion, 
the simplicity of her character; the edge of youthful 
enthusiasm wore off, and, taught to disguise her feel- 
ings, to control the first impulses of her heart, and 
direct her actions and words, not by reason, but ty 
caprice, it is no wonder that she should be thought of 
only as a beautiful, rich, and heartless woman. I 
had never met her until she passed me in the street, 
and, had it not been for the momentary sparkle of 
her former self as she recognised me, and the invo- 
luntary tear which started to her eyes as she turned 
away, I should have conceded with the opinion of the 
world. As it was, I sought and obtained an intro- 
duction. She passed for one of the gayest of human 


and delight me by the melody of her song. She was | beings: she delighted the young by her wit and the 


fascination of her manners, while even the old forgot 
their sage maxims and stern morality in gazing upon 
her beauty, and receiving the soft attentions with 
which she well knew how to sooth their asperities, 
and flatter their peculiarities. But I, who had seen 
her amid such different scenes, liked not the change, 
and could not help thinking she was evidently sup- 
porting an assumed character. The sound of some 
simple melody would occasionally recall the recol- 
lections of past times to her mind, and she would 
shadder, as if the chord of memory vibrated painful- 
ly. I always noticed that she preferred the graces 
of Italian music to the airs that used to be her fa- 
vourites ; and if I attempted to speak of our early ac- 
quaintance, she would give the conversation a sudden 
turn, and chat upon indifferent topics with the ease 
apparently of an habitual trifler. — 
The constant round of dissipation was too much 
for Mrs. Haywood—she sank under it; and Emma 
had to weep the loss of a mother to whom she was 
sincerely attached, and who was the only confidant 
of her sorrows. Her fashionable friends, finding 
their consolations of little avail, confined their atten. 
tions to ceremonious calls, and the gay Emma was 
now frequently alone and neglected. I again be- 
came her friend, and, from the mere want of reliey- 
ing her sorrows by disclosing them, almost her con- 








ness of childhood, and bade me good-bye with un- 
constrained expressions of regret. Often, amidst 


fidant. 
“Tam not happy,” said she on@day? “I often 
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wish myself again in retirement, bat I cannot shake 
off the habits I have acquired; and, miserable as I 
am, should be still more soin any other situation. I 
am very proud, and I cannot bear to relinquish the 
station in society I now hold.” 

It was in vain to protest against such thoughts; she 
silenced me almost angrily, saying, her destiny was 
decided. There was a meaning in her words which 
I could not then fathom ; but I afterwards learned it 
from an aunt of hers, with whom 1 happened to be 
intimately acquainted, and who afterwards supplied 
the place of her mother to Emma, in almost every 
Tespect. 

“Emma is a strange girl,” said my friend; ‘ but 
though [ see her destroying herself, from false opi- 
nions of her own character and capabilities of happi- 
ness, yet these opinions are too fixed for me to alter; 
and if I wish to remain her friend, I must not attempt 
it. Her father has lost a very considerable part of 
his fortune by imprudent speculations, and Emma, 
convinced that, were she no longer to mix in the gay 
world as the equal of the highest, she should be emi- 
nently wretched, is about to make herself the victim 
of her own ambition. Among her numerous admi- 
rers, is one whose chief recommendation is his for- 
tune, which is said to be immense. He has been re- 
fused by her more than once, in very decided terms. 
Hearing of her father’s losses, he has again offered 
himself to her; and, protesting that her every wish 
shall be gratified, and the misfortunes which threaten 
her father entirely averted, he has gained her con- 
sent, and the deluded girl will shortly be his wife. 
He is old, ugly, and said to be extremely whimsical 
and passionate. He now almost worships her for 
her surpassing beauty; but when the novelty of that 
shall have passed away, he is not one of those to be’ 
won by the sweetness of her disposition and her daz- 
zling accomplishments ; and if she once finds herself, 
neglected, I know not what will become of her. The 
unhappy girl will never bend to his caprices, though 
she would probably witness them in silent scorn.” 

A few days afterwards, I heard that Emma was 
married to the rich old Mr. +——. ‘I have since met 
her sometimes, followed by a train of admiring syco- 
phants, the gayest and most fashionable of them all. ; 
She has ceased to consider me as an acquaintance, | 
and no tear ever dims her eyes now, at the thought | 
of other days. She has learned the art of dissimula- 
tion to perfection, and is envied by all, as one of the} 
blest ones of the earth. Once, and once only, have I 
seen her moved : it was ata party, at which she was, 
as usual, the point of attraction. It was mentioned 
that the handsome young Edward B——, who had 
been rather celebrated in the world of fashion as a 
pleasing poet, had that morning died of consump- 
tion—brought on, as was supposed, by some secret 
grief: the colour fled from the cheek of Emma, and 
it required all her self-command to check the tears 
which were rising to eyes of late unused to weeping. 
The plea of indisposition satisfied those who remark- 
ed, with surprise, her change of countenance; but, 
catching my glance of pity, she haughtily remarked 
that she was now quite well; and begging the dancers 
not to interrupt themselves on her account, she join- 
ed their train, and was again herself. I recollected 
the amiable young man whom Emma had formerly 
favoured, and while the neglect she afterwards had 
shown him—even though she loved him—filled up 
the measure of her errors, I thought his fate far far 
preferable to hers. None will recognise the subject || 
of this history ; for all are deceived. Her deceit is 
greater and more complete than that of many; but 
she is not the only one who yields up happines: to 
ambition, pride, or vanity. Many, whose eyes are 
bright, and whose words are gay, conceal heavy 
hearts, and find not in their choice of life, that which] 








| ger, of which it is intended to be the counterpart. 


study is man, will often be disappointed by such me- 
lancholy changes of character; but there are some 
who pass the ‘* ordeal” pure and uncontaininated, 
and the discovery of one such spirit will compensate 
for thousands of disappointments. The diamond 
would not be valued, if it were not rare; nor happi- 
ness really enjoyed, if it were not hardly won. J. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIREOR. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
oF THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


On Saturday, at noon, the exhibition-room of the Acade- 
my was opened to a number of ladies and gentlemen, in- 
vited to examine the productions of the past year. Most 
of our readers will probably remember the appearance of 
the room at the last’ exhibition, the general excellence of 
the pictures, and the strong emotions of pleasure excited 
by the presence of a body of art so honourable to our 
country, and to the artists by whom it was created; we 
venture to predict that the present exhibition will be not 
less numerously and fashionably attended than the former, 
and that its visitants will derive from the examination at 
least an equal degrce of gratification. 

The number of pictures now prepared for the inspection 
of the public is the same with that of the preceding year, 
one hundred and seventy-two, with few exceptions, from 
the pencils of the same artists, but entirely different; for it 
is one of the principal regulations of this rising and elegant 
institution, that no one picture shall be twice exhibited; 
they must also be original; n0 copy, however excellent, is 
admitted; nor can any painting be received, unless the 
production either of an American, or of an artist residing 
in the United States. 

It is not in our power at present, to give so minute or ex- 
tended a notice as we should be pleased to lay before our 
readers; at the time of writing, we were not able to ob- 
tain @ catalogue, and are therefore obliged to rely upon 
memory only, in giving to the public the impressions inade 
upon us by our visit; but, however imperfect our recollec- 
tion of the particulars may be, we do very distinctly re- 
member that it was productive of a high degree of plea- 
sure, for we take a deep and lively interest in the progress 
of our country in this noble art; and it is gratifying to our 
national pride to find that a single year has been equal to 
the production of so much improvement—of so many really 
creditable pictures; the fact speaks loudly in commenda- 
tion both of the artists by whom it has been effected, and 
of the public in whom they have found encouragement 
and patronage. 

On entering the room, the eye is immediately attracted 
by a full-length portrait of a lady at the further extremity, 
from the pencil of Mr. Weir; this gentleman is an Ameri- 
can, but has passed some years in Italy, gathering know- 
ledge and improvement in that parent land of art, where 
the artist pursues his lofty occupation in the midst of inspi- 
ration, The good effects of Mr. Weir's years of study are 
visible in this picture, and also in his portraits of Redjacket 
and of a Greek boy, each in the graceful but contrasted 
costume of his native land; from these two beautiful speci- 
mens, engravings are in the Talisman of the present year, 
and are no doubt familiar to our readers. The spectator 
dwells with pleasure upon the chaste and simple beauty o. 
the portrait, but is at length attracted from it by an exqui- 
site production of Mr. Inauam’s fascinating pencil; this 
is a portrait of a young lady gracefully presenting a bas 
ket of fruit, her lovely countenance beaming with smiles 
and innocent animation, and her ringlets waving in care- 
less profusion around her exquisitely moulded neck and 
shoulders. 

The admiration excited by this gentleman’s exquisite 
picture of the “ White Plume,” at the last exhibition, must 
be fresh in the recollection of our readers, but we think 
that the lady with the grapes will be even more admired. 
Mr. Ingham haz also in the exhibition a portrait of a lady 
with white plumes, not less rich and glowing than the for- 





Mr. Morsg, the president, we regret to say, has but few 








can Gill the * aching void" within. Those whose 


pictures in this exhibition, and those few are all portraits; 











among them is one which will be looked upon with deep in- 


terest—an admirable likeness of Mr. Bryant, the distin- 
guished American poet. 

By the side of the Indy with the grapes, is the latest effort 
of Mr. Core; his genius has, in this instance, soared to an 
exalted flight; his subject is the ‘‘ Subsiding of the Waters 
of the Deluge,” and the manner in which it has been treat- 
ed is worthy of his established reputation. The waste of 
waters is seen to be diminished ; the bare and rugged peaks 
of the loftiest mountains are left uncovered; in the dis- 
distance, the ark of safety is dimly visible floating in lone- 
ly security ; and, over all, the glow of the returning sun is 
spread like a promise of hope in the midst of so great de- 
solation. There is a grandeur in the simplicity of this pic- 
ture which we cannot but admire. The other pictures of 
Mr. Cole are portraits of remarkable scenery in various 
portions of our own country, distinguished, like all bis pro- 
ductions, for their sublimity and Gdelity to nature. 

Mr. Haroina, of Baltimore, has furnished an excellent 
portrait of the venerable patriot, Charles Carrol, of Car- 
rolton ; an interesting and admirably painted pictare. 

Mr. Inman, among other portraits, has one which is na- 
turally associated in the mind of the spectator with that of 
Carrol; it is of Col. Nicholas Fish, of this city, whose ser- 
vices in the “time that tried men’s souls” have entitled him 
also toa place in the memory of every Ameri Mr. 
Inman has several other portraits, all worthy of his fame, 
both in fidelity of resemblance and in the excellence of 
their execution. We were gratified in beholding his origi- 
nal design illustrative of the Persian story in this year’s 
‘Talisman—a rich and gorgeous picture. 

Mr. Dunrap has several pictures; among which we were 
particularly struck with one of the muse of history; a 
graceful and elegant composition, well drawn, and marked 
with his usual felicity of colouring. 

There is one picture of our distinguished countryman, 
Lesuig, the property of Mr. Donaldson, to which we could 
devote a page of our journal, did time and dire necessity 
permit—for we are proud of it, as being the production of 
an American. The subject is a rural excursion by a cock- 
ney family ; there is the snug and worthy citizen himself, 
resolved upon casting aside business for one day, and, John 
Bull like, enjoying, in the unaccustomed shade and quiet, 
bis pipe and his newspaper; near him his two children and 
the little dog, deep in a game of romps, joyous laughter 
actually being in the faces of all the three; the mother 
holding up her warning finger to check their noisy merri- 
ment, lest it disturb the citizen in his reading; the grand- 
mother looking on with heartfelt sympathy in their mirth ; 
and ata little distance, the apprentice, dressed all in his 
best, with a bachelor’s-button in his button-hole, looking 
unutterable things in the face of his blushing sweetheart. 
We stood and pored upon this exquisite composition for a 
good half-hour, and thought that, were our artists paid at 
home as they are paid in England, such pictures might be 
produced and purchased here as well as there; and then 
we sighed to think they were not, and went a little farther 
on, to look at Mr. Quipor's picture of Rip Van Winkle, 
from the Sketch-Book, in the excellence of which we found 
an evidence of the truth of our opinion. In England, this 
picture would be bought at a handsome price, and the 
painter be thus encouraged and enabled to produce one stil! 
better. How it will be in America we cannot say. 

Mr. Acatx has a clever picture of two children striving 
to provoke each other to a smile; the composition is very 
happy, and the only fault of the painting is that it wants 
breadth, and the handling is somewhat timid. It gives tes- 
timony, however, of a very decided improvement over his 
pictures of the Jast exhibition. 

Mr. Communes’ miniatures bear away the palm again; 
one of a lady in crimson-velvet, struck us as being a mas- 
terly production. 

We were much pleased with a sea-piece, by Mr. Bus- 
ForD, we believe; a very beautiful cabinet picture; and 
also with the architectural designs of Mr. Davis. If we are 
not much mistaken, this gentleman will yet stand at the 
very head of his profession in this country, if not in. the 
world. 

But it is time for us to close this article, which we have 
already extended far beyond the limits within which it was 
our purpose to confine our remarks. In looking Wack at 
what we have written, we are surprised to find we have 
been able to say so much, after so short and imperfect an 
examination as we had it in our power to make of these 
works of art; and we look upon it.as an evidence, and 
strong evidence too, of the merit of the exhibition, that se 
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many pictures should have made so vivid an impression 
upon our mind and memory as to enable us to mention 
them even as we have. We shall be a frequent visiter to 
the exhibition-room, and should we hereafter find any thing 
worthy of more particular notice, or if in our preceding 
observations we have committed any errors either of omis- 
sion or of commission, we shall take great pleasure in re- 
turaing to the subject. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TALES OF THE GOOD WOMAN. 
BY A DOUBTFUL GENTLEMAN, 


A voLume thus quaintly entitled, has just issued from the 
judicious press of the Messrs. Carvill. The name of the 
doubtful author is not given, but it requires no extraordina- 
Ty acuteness to discover in these stories the originality and 
racy quaintness of the author of the ‘“‘ New Mirror for 
Travellers,” the “ Wise Men of Gotham,” and of many of| 
the papers in “ Salmagundi.” The tales are four in num- 
ber; the ‘Yankee Roué,” the “ Drunkard,” “ Dyspep- 
sy,” and “Qld Times in the New World;” and besides 
these, there is a “ Memoir of the Unknown Author,” which 
is not less whimsical aod entertaining than the others. The 
“Yankee Rout’ eminently satirical, Jashing with keen, 
yet playful severity, the absurdities of travelled dandies, 
whose emigrations to other lands have taught them only 
how to waste the gifts of nature, with follies more ridiculous 
or vices more detestable than they could have acquired if 
they had staid at home. The “ Drunkard” is an appal- 
ling sketch of the miserable career of one born to better 
things, but debased by intemperance into brutality, pecu- 
lation, insanity and murder. “‘ Dyspepsy” is a pleasant 
prescription for the fashionable disease of idle gentlemen, 
teaching them by the force of example, how they may es- 
cape the fiend that gnawe their vitals, and become useful 
and respectable members of society. ‘‘ Old Times in the 
New World” is a tale of the “ ancient dominion” at the 
time of its first settlement, and abounds with pathos and 
pure fun. The heroic Captain Smith is one of the most 
prominent characters. 

We extract as a fair specimen the following Ait, from 
the “ Yankee Roué.” Sopus is the travelled hero, and ac- 
companies his friend Heartwell to the American Academy 
of Fine Arts, to examine a collection of Italian originals— 
the prototypes, we suppose, of those lately disposed of at 
auction: 

“Ah!” cried he, as they entered the exhibitivn-room, 
aad saw the very worst collection ever imposed upon the 
00d people of the city, labelled with the naines of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Domenichiaa,Salvator, and the Carracci. 
“Ab! really now, this is something like; { declare this real- 
ly does honour to the country. It reminds me of the gal- 
lery at Florence. Why, the names are the very same.” 
Whereupon he out with his glass after the manner of tra-| 
Yelled men, and fixing himself opposite to an immeasurable 
daub, fall of green lions and brown trees, labelled Sal. 
Rosa, began to be quite enthusiastic, ‘ What expression | 
in the trees!’ What grace in the very rocks! What dignity | 
‘athe lions! Any body could tell they were the kings of | 
the beasts! There is nobody, after all, equal to Sally Rosa, | 
for Persuasive grace of attitude, softnexs of expression, and | 
felicity of groping,” as he was pleased to call it—" [ knew | 
her ia Florence. She was a must elegant woman.” 

Heartwell stuffed the whole catalogue into his mouth, 
and walked away at a quick step. He, however, returned 
in a few moments, 

“You are right,” said he; “ Miss Sally was particularly 
femarkable fur all these characteristics. I see you are a 
Connoisseur,”” 

“A piece ofa one,” answered he, pulling up his stock, 
and adjusting his striped gingham collar. “ But, my dear 
Heartwell, never again call a foreign lady miss or mistress. 
tis Madame or Signora Sally Rosa.” 

“Taball bear it in mind,” said the other. 

After spending some time in pointing out the various ex- 
celleacies of this rare collection of originals, by the great 
fulian and Flemish Masters, in which Sopus displayed 
‘qual taste and accuracy, he was carried into the apart- 





| rive at the same point once more, and part with very little 





have we got here?” cried he, stopping opposite the Lao- |! 
| coon. 

“Tis the famous Laocoon,” said Heartwell. 

 La—La—ocoon,” said Sopus, “‘ Who isit by?” 

“ The name of the artist is somewhat doubtful. Jt is sup- 
posed to be a work of great antiquity.” 

“Yes, any body can see it must have been done in the | 
infancy of the arts, The artist did well to keep his name | 
secret. But who is this tall, long-spliced, sprawling fellow, | 
standing on one leg?” | 

“ That is the Apollo Belvidere. You must have seen it| 
before.” 

“O, uy—I think I do recollect something of a wooden 
statue, stuck up at the Belvidere House, where my uncle's | 
club used to meet. I suppose they call it the Apollo Belvi. 
dere on that account. Can you tell me who carved it?” 

“No, L regret to say that I have forgot it,” replied Heart- 
well, again having recourse to the system of gagging. 

“ No matter,” said the other; ‘it is not worth remem-/! 
bering. Let us go back; i want to take another look at the | 
Sally—or as these vulgarians call her, Sal.” 


THE CARBONARO. 


Perhaps there is not, or has ever been, in the civilized | 
'\portion of the world an institution of which so much has 
been said, and yet of which so little is known with any | 
thing like certainty, as the affiliated body, designated “* The 
Carbonari,” which, during several years immediately suc- | 
ceeding the fall of Napoleon, existed in almost every coun-| 
try of continental Europe. The fact of its existence was 
established beyond doubt; but of its nature, objects and | 
operations, the utmost ignorance has hitherto prevailed; for | 
as yet there have been no means of ascertaining these but 
by their effects. These effects were insurrectiuns and re. 
volt against the established authorities, springing up in va-| 
rious quarters at the same moment, and demonstrating by | 
this unity of time that their contrivers were acting in con- 
cert. The volumes of which we are now to speak, nrofess | 
to throw more light upon this hitherto obscure subject; and, 
the details which they give are in a high degree curious! 
and interesting. The “ Carbonaro,” Count Jerome de la 
Cesia, is the hero of the story; a young, wealthy, patriotic 
and high-spirited Italian nobleman, of rare abilities, strong | 
passions, and a most enthusiastic hatred of oppression, ar,| 
what is with him synonymous, monarchy. ‘The principal | 
incidents of his life, engaged at it was in unremitted machi-| 
nations and conspiracies, torm the leading features of the | 








tale ; and in tracing the intricacies of his career, the author | 
has exhibited a singularly minute and apparently accurate | 
acquaintance with the hidden springs and causes of the va- 
rious political denouements that agitated Europe during the | 
period of which he writes. Interwaven with the revolu- 
tionary incidents of the work, is an underplot, the ground. 
work of which is disappointed passion, terminating in an 
appalling and successful scheme of vengeance. 

The priacipal, indeed we may say the only fault we have 
to find with ** The Carbonaro,” is the unsatisfactory abrupt- 
ness of its termination. The first chapter introduces the 
reader to a mysterious event, the causes of which the re-| 
mainder of the book is occupied in developing; but of its 
consequences, in the discovery of which he is not less inte- 
rested, he is left in utter ignorance; the road in which be is 
made to accompany the author, assumes the form of a com- 
plete circle, at a certain point of which they commence their 
journey together in the first page, and in the last they ar- 


ceremony. Perhaps, however, itis the author’s intention to 
write a continuation. 
a ae 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
MR. SIMPSON’S BENEFIT. 


Wr stepped into the Park theatre, though at rather a late 
hour, on Monday evening, to see how affairs were going on | 
at thatestablishment. We gave up all hopes of effecting a|! 
lodgment in the lower tier at the first glance—tried the se- 
cond, but found it as impenetrable as Schumla—the third, 
which we were loath to venture into, having been trained 
up in the way that we should go, was the unly resource, 








‘nent where the stataary and busts are deposited. 
What, ia the name of all that is monstrous end vulvar. 
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to the boxes was blocked up by compact masses of people, 
aud being averse to lobbying, in every shape, we even as- 
cended into the fourth heaven, and ensconced ourselves 
ina cornerofthatremote region! from whence we espied our 
old friends Mrs. Malaprop, Acres, and Sir Anthony moving 
in dumb show below. Hearing was altogether out of the 
question, unless it was the upper notes of Mrs. Wheatley, 
the fine peculiar laugh of Hilson, or the harsh, grating 
complication of sounds which Miss Kelly emits when she 
uplifte her voice in a fashion peculiar to herself, and which, 
by some persons, is irreverently termed singing. The 
house was crowded from top to bottom; and right glad 
were we to see it. There is no man that has better deserv- 
ed the public approbation than Mr. Simpson. There is a 
feeling of honour and respectability coupled with his name 
in the theatrical world, and all who koow him in private 
life, freely acknowledge his worth as a mac. The present 
season at the Park has been eminently successful—may it 
continue so. 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
“Which, taken at the Sood, leads un to fortune.” 


Last season was the ebb—this is the flood, and we sin- 
cerely hope it will lead on to fortune. There is a fair pros- 
pect of it, for we observe the “ universal favourite,” Clara 
Fisher, is engnged—the enchantress who has allayed the 
tariff ferment in the south by turning its feelings into a 
fresh channel, and who now, after a Jong absence, returns 
to gladden the eyes of her northern friends. We bope 
she will take a fresh range of characters, as there is yet a 
wide field in which she would be eminently successful. 
Quere. Would not Farquhar's fine comedy of the “ Recruit- 
ing Officer” be an excellent speculation at the Park? We 
would not wish to see better representatives of Sergeant 
Kite and Bullock, than Hilson. and Placide, while Miss 
Clara might indulge her penchant for male attire in the 
sprightly and dashing part of Sylvia. Cc. 
ee 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


Sn eee 
SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


A REMARKABLE instance is given in the Scotsman of the 
sagacity ofa dog. Ata farm-house near Falkirk, during 
the late frost and snow, the heus were all missing from their 
roost, and could no where be found. In the evening the 
dog brought into the house in his mouth a hen apparently 
dead, which he laid down before the fire; he then departed 





Vand brought all the hens successively, laying them before 


the fire. It turned out that they had been benumbed by the 


|| frost, and in that situation had been discovered by the dog, 


who instinctively applied the proper remedy. The warmth 
of the fire soon brought them all to life and motion, 





EXCELLENT RULES. 


The following rules, from the private papers of Doctor 
West, were, according to his memorandum, thrown toge- 
ther, as general waymarks in the journey of life. They 
were advantageous to him, and, while they exhihit an ho- 
nourable testimony to his moral worth, may be useful to 
others :—“ Never to ridicule sacred things, or what others 
may esteem such, however absurd they may appear to 
me.—Never show levity where the people are professcdly 
engaged in worship.—Never to resent @ supposed injury, 
till | know the views and motives of the author of it. Nor 
on any occasion to retaliate.—Never to judge a person’s 
character by external appearance.—Always to take the 
part of an absent person, who is censured in company, so 
far as truth and propriety will allow.—Never to think the 
worse of another on account of his differing from me in po- 
litical or religious opinions.—Never to dispute, if I can fair- 
ly avoi jot to dispute with a man more than seventy 
years old; nor with a woman; nor with an enthusiast.—Not 
to affect to be witty, or to jest, so as to wound the feelings 
of another.—To say as little as possible of myself and those 
who are near to me.—To aim at cheerfulness, without levi- 
ty.—Not to obtrude my advice unasked.—Never to court 
the favour of the rich, by flattering either their vanity or 
their vices.—To respect virtue, though ¢lothed in rags.— 





| To speak with calmness and deliberation on all occasions; 


especially in circumstances which tend to irritate 
quently to review my conduct, and note my failing: 
all occasions to have jim prospect. the end of life an: 


Free 











and so, like Falstaff, ‘hiding our honour in our necessi- | 
ties.”’ we entered: but even here all “access and passace”! 
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ture state—Not to flatter myself that J can act Up fatpmsmmmmmmetiben me 
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THE CASKET. 











THE FLORENTINE LOVERS. 





BY LEIGH HUNT. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 


she eeatce Canc ettaeseTptve of tie old babalng, sad ober 
circurastances of local interest in the capital of Tuscany. 

At the time when Florence was divided into the two 
fierce parties of Guelfs and Ghibelines, there was great hos- 
tility between two families of the name of Bardi and Buon- 
delmonti. It was seldom that love took place befween in- 
dividuals of houses so divided ; but, when it did, it was pro- 
portionately vehement, either because the individuals them- 
selves were vebement in all their passions, or because love, 
falling upon two gentle hearts, made them the more pity 
and love one another, to find themselves in so unnatural a 
situation. 

Of this latter kind was an affection that took place between 
a young lady of the family of the Bardi, called Dianora 
d’Amerigo, and a youth of the other family, whose name 
was Ippolito. The girl was about fifteen, and in the full 
flower of her beauty and sweetness. Ippolito was about 
three years older, and looked two or three more, on account 
of acertain gravity and deep regard in the upper part of his 
face. You might know by his lips that he could love well, 
and by his eyes that he could keep the secret. There was a/| 
likeness, as sometimes happens, between the two lovers; 
and perhaps this was no mean help to their passion; for as 
we find painters often giving their own faces to their heroes, 
so the more excusable vanity of lovers delights to find that 
resemblance in one another, which Plato said was only the 
divorced half of the original human being rushing into com- 
munion with the other, 

Be this as it may—and lovers in those times were not 
ignorant of such speculations—it needed but one sight of 
Dianora to make Ippolito fall violently in love with her. It 
was in church, on a great holiday. In the south, the church 
has ever been the place wherg people fall in love. It is 
there that the young of both sexes oftenest find themselves, 
in each other’s company. There-the voluptuous that can- 
not fix their thoughts upon heaven, find congenial objects, 
more earthly, to win their attention; and there, the most 
innocent and devotional spirits, voluptuous also without be- 
ing aware of it, and not knowing how to vent the grateful 
pleasure of their hearts, discover their tendency to repose 
on beings that can show themselves visibly sensible to their 
joy. The paintings, the perfumes, the music, the kind cru- 
cifix, the mixture of aspiration and earthly ceremony, the 
draperies, the white vestments of young and old, the boy's 
voices, the giant candles, typical of the seraphic ministrants 
about heaven’s altar, the meeting of all ages and classes, 
the echoings of the aisles, the lights and shades of the pil- 
lars and vaulted roofs, the very struggle of day-light at the 
lofty windows, as ifearth were at once present and not pre- 
scnt—all have a tendency to confuse the boundaries of this 
world and the next, and to set the heart floating in that de- 
licious mixture of elevation and humility, which is ready 
to sympathize with whatever can preserve to it something 
like its sensations, and save it from the hardness and defi- 
nite fully of ordinary life. It was in a church that Boccaccio, 
not merely the voluptuous Boccaccio, who is but half known 
by the half-witted, but Boccaccio, the future painter of the 
Falcon and the Pot of Basil, first saw the beautiful face of| 
his Fiammetta, Ina church, Petrarch felt the sweet shadow 
fall on him that darkened his life for twenty years after. 
And the fond gratitude of the local historian for a tale of 
true love, has left iton record, that it was in the church of, 
St. Giovanni, at Florence, and on the great day of Pardon, 
which falls on the thirteenth of January, that Ippolito de’ 
Buondelmonte became enamoured of Dianora d’Amerigo. 

(How deliciousit is to repeat these beautiful Italian names, 
when they are not merely names, We find ourselves almost 
unconsciously writing them in a better hand than the rest; 
not merely for the sake of the printer, but for the pleasure 
of lingering upon the sound. } 

When the people were about to leave church, Ippolito, 
io turning to speak to an acquaintance, lost sight of his un- 
known beauty. He made haste to plant himself at the 
door, telling his companion that he should like to see the 
ladies come out; for he had not the courage to say which 








lady, When he saw Dianora appear, he changed colour, 


lana saw nothing else, Yet though he beheld, and beheld 


her distinctly, so as to carry away. every feature in his heart, 
it seemed to him afterward that he had seen her only as in 
adream. She glided by him like a thing of heaven, draw- 
ing her veil over her head. As he had not had the courage 
to speak of her, he had still less the courage to ask her 
name; but he was saved the trouble. 

“ Heaven bless her beautiful face !”’ cried a beggar at the 
door; ‘“ she always gives double of any one else.” 

“Curse her !’’ muttered Ippolito’s acquaintance ; “she is 
one of the Bardi.” 

The ear of the lover heard both these exclamations, and 
they made an indelible impression. 

Being a lover of books and poetry, and intimate with the 
most liberal of the two parties, such as Dante Alighieri—' 
afterward so famous—and Guido Cavalcanti, Ippolito, 
though a warm partisan himself, and implicated in a fierce 
encounter that bad lately taken place between some per- 
sons on horseback, had been saved from the worst feelings 
attendant on political hostility; and they now appeared to 
him odious. He had no thought, it is true, of forgiving one 
of the old Bardi, who had cut his father down from his 
horse; but he would now have sentenced the whole party 
to a milder banishment than before ; and to curse a female 
belonging to it, and that female Dianora !—he differed with 
the stupid fellow that had done it whenever they met after- 
ward. 

It was a heavy reflection to Ippolito to think that he 
could not see his mistress in her own house. She had a 
father and mother living as well as himself, and was sur- 
rounded with relations. It was a heavier still, that he knew 
not how to make her sensible of his passion ; and the hea- 
viest of all, that being so lovely, she would certainly be car- 
ried off by another husband. What was he todo? He had 
no excuse for writing to her; and as to serenading her un- 
der her window, unless he meant to call all the neighbours 
to witness his temerity and lose his life at once in that 
brawling age, it was not to be thought of. He was obliged 
to content himself with watching, as well as he could, the 
windows of her abode, following her about whenever he 
saw her leave it, and with pardonable vanity trying to catch 
her attention by some little action that should give hera 
good thought of the stranger; such as anticipating her in 
giving alms toa beggar. We must even record, that on 
one occasion he contrived to stumble against a dog and 
tread on his toes, in order that he might ostentatiously help 
the poor beast out of the way. But his day of delight was 
church-day. Not a fast, not a feast, did he miss; not a 
Sunday, nor a saint’s-day. 

“ The devotion of that young gentleman,” said an old 
widow lady, her aunt, who was in the habit of accompany- 
ing Dianora, “ is indeed edifying; and yet he is a mighty 
pretty youth, and might waste his time in sins and vanities 
with the gayest of them.” 

And the old widow lady sighed, doubtless out of a tender 
pity for the gay. Her recommendation of Ippolito to her 
niece’s notice would have been little applauded by her fa- 
mily ; but, to say the truth, she was not responsible. Hi: 
manceuvres and constant presence had already gained Di- 
anora’s attention ; and, with all the unaffected instinct ofan 
Italian, she was not long in suspecting who it was that at- 
tracted his devotions, and in wishing very heartily that they 
might continue. She longed to learn who he was, but felt 
the same want of courage as he himself had experienced. 

“ Did you observe,” said the aunt one day, after leaving 
church, “ how the poor boy blushed, because he did but 
catch my eye? Truly, such modesty is very rare.”’ 

“ Lenr aunt,” replied Dianora, with a mixture of real 








and affected archness, of pleasure and of gratitude, “1 


thought you never wished me to notice the faces of young 
men.” 

“ Not of young men, niece,” returned the aunt, gravely ; 
“ not of persons of twenty-eight, or thirty, or so, nor in- 
deed of youths in general, however young; but then this 
youth is very different; and the most innocent of us may 
look, once in a way or so, at so very modest and respectful 
a young gentleman. [ say respectful, because when I gave 
him a slight curtesy of acknowledgment, or s0, for making 
way for me in the aisle, he bowed to me with so solemn 
and thankful an air as ifthe favour had come from me, 
which was extremely polite; and if he is very handsome, 
poor boy, how can he help that? Saints have been hand- 
some in their days, ay, and young, or their pictures are not 


at all like, which is impossible; aud I am sure St. Dominic! 





bimself, in the wax-work, heaven forgive me! hardly looks 





eeter and humbler at the madonne and child, than he 
did at me and you, as we went by.” 

“« Dear aunt,” rejoined Dianora, ‘‘I did not mean to re. 
proach you, I’m sure; but, sweet aunt, we do not know 
him, you know; and you know” —— 

“Know!” cried the old lady, “ I’m sure I know him as 
well as if he were my own auat’s son—which might not be 
impossible, though she is a little younger than myself; and 
if he were my own, I should not be ashamed.” 

“And who then,” inquired Dianora, scarcely articula- 
ting her words, “ who then is he?” 

“ Who?” said the aunt; ‘‘ why the most edifying young 
gentleman in all Florence, that’s who he is; and it does not 
signify what he is else, manifestly being a gentleman as he 
is, and one of the noblest, I warrant; and I wish you may 
have no worse husband, child, when you come to marry, 
though there is time enough to think of that. Young ladies, 
now-a-days, are always for knowing who every body is, 
who he is, and what he is, and whether he is this person or 
that person, and is of the grand prior’s side, or the arch- 
bishop’s side, and what not; and all this before they will 
allow him to be even handsome; which, I am sure, was not 
so in my youngest days. It is all right and proper, if ma- 
trimony is concerned, or they are in danger of marrying 
below their condition, or a profane person, or one that's 
hideous, or a heretic; but to admire an evident young saint, 
and one that never misses church, Sunday or saint’s-day, or 
any day, for aught that I see, is a thing that, if any thing, 
shows we may hope for the company of young saints here- 
after; and if so very edifyiug a young gentleman is also re- 
spectful to the ladies, was not the blessed St. Francis him- 
self of his opinion in that matter? And did not the sera- 
phical St. Teresa admire him the more for it? And does 
not St. Paul, in his very epistles, send his best respects to 
the ladies Trypho:na and Tryphosa? And was there ever 
woman in the New Testament—with reverence be it spoken, 
if we may say women of such blessed females—was there 
ever woman, I say, in the New Testament, not even except- 
ing Madonna Magdalen, who had been possessed with se- 
ven devils—which is not so many by half as some ladies 1 
could mention—nor madonna, the other poor lady, whom 
the unforgiving hypocrites wanted to stone’—and here the 
good old lady wept, out of a mixture of devotion and gra- 
titude— was there one of all these women, or any other, 
whom our blessed Lord himself”’—and here the tears came 
into the gentle eyes of Dianora—‘‘ did not treat with all 
that sweetness, and kindness, and tenderness, and brotherly 
love, which, like all his other actions, and as the seraphical 
Father Antonio said the other day in the pulpit, proved 
him to be not only from heaven, but the truest of all nobles 
on earth, and a natural gentleman born?” 

We know not how many more reasons the good old lady 
would have given, why all the feelings of poor Dianora’s 
heart, not excepting her very religion, which was truly one 
of them, should induce her to encourage her affection for 
Ippolito. By the end of this sentence they had arrived at 
their home, and the poor youth returned to his. We say 
“ poor” of both the lovers, for by this time they had both 
become sufficiently enamoured to render their cheeks the 
paler for discovering their respective families, which Dia- 
nora had now done as well as Ippolito. 

A circumstance on the Sunday following had nearly dis- 
covered them, not only to one another, but to all the world. 
Dianora had latterly never dared to steal a look at Ippolito, 
for fear of seeing his eyes upon her; and Ippolito, who was 
less certain of her regard for him than herself, imagined 
that he had somehow offended her. A few Sundays before, 
‘she had sent him home bounding for joy. There had been 
two places empty where he was kneeling, one near him, 
and the other a little farther off. The aunt and the niece, 
who came in after him, and found themselves at the spot 
where he was, were perplexed which of the two places to 
choose; when it seemed to Ippolito, that by a little move- 
ment of her arm, Dianora decided for the one nearest him. 
He had also another delight. The old lady, in the course 
of the service, turned to her niece, and asked her why she 
did not sing as usual. Dianora bowed her head, and in a 
minute or two afterward, Ippolito heard the sweetest voice 
in the world, low indeed, almost to a whisper, but audible 
to him. He thought it trembled; and he trembled also. It 
seemed to thrill within his spirit, in the same manner that 
the organ thrills through the body. No such symptom of 
preference occurred afterward. The-ladies did not.come 
;s0 near him, whatever (pains he-took to-occupy so-much 
room before they came in, and then make room when thes 
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appeared, However, he was self-satisfied as well as inge- 
nious enough in his reasonings on the subject, not to lay 
much stress upon this behaviour, till it lasted week after 
week, and till he never again found Dianora looking even 
toward the quarter in which he sat: for it is our duty to 
confess, that if the lovers were two of the devoutest of the 
congregation, which is certain, they were apt also, at inter- 
vals, to be the least attentive; and, furthermere, that they 
would each pretend to look toward places ata little dis- 
tance from the desired object, in order that they might 
take iv, with the sidelong power of the eye, the presence 
and look of one another. But for some time Dianora had 
ceased even to do this; and though Ippolito gased on her 
the more steadfastly, and saw that she was paler than before, 
he began to persuade himself that it was not on his account. 
At Jength, a sort of desperation urged him to get nearer to 
ber, if she would not condescend to come near himself; and, 
on the Sanday in question, scarcely knowing what he did, 
or how he saw, felt, or breathed, he knelt right down beside 
her. There was a pillar next him, which luckily kept him 
somewhat in the shade; and, for a moment, he leaned his 
forebead against the cold marble, which revived him. Dia- 
nora did not know he was by her. She did not sing; nor 
did the aunt ask her. She kept one unaltered posture, look- 
ing upon her mass-book, and he thought she did this on 
parpose. Ippolito, who had become weak with his late strug- 
gles of mind, felt almost suffocated with his sensations. He 
was kneeling side by side with her; her idea, her presence, 
hes very drapery, which was all that he dared to feel him- 
telfin contact with, the consciousness of kneeling with her 
io the presence of Him whom tender hearts implore for pity 
a their infirmities, all rendered him intensely sensible of 
his situation. By a strong effort, he endeavoured to tarn 
his self-pity into a feeling entirely religious; but when he 
pat his hands together, he felt the tears ready to gush away 
00 irrepressibly, that he did not dare it. 


At last the aunt, who had in fact looked about for him, 
recognised him with some surprise, and more pleasure. She 
had begun to suspect his secret; and though she knew who 
he was, and that the two families were at variance, yet a 
great deal of good nature, a sympathy with pleasures of 
which no woman had tasted more, and some considerable 
disputes she had lately with another old lady, her kinswo- 
man, on the sabject of politics, determined her upon at least | 
siving the two lovers that sort of encouragement, which | 
arises not so much from any decided object we have in| 
view, as from a certain vague sense of benevolence, mixed 
with a lurking wish to have our own way. Accordingly, the 
well-meaning old widow !ady, without much consideration, 
and loud enough for Ippolito to hear, whispered her niece 
to “let the gentleman next her read in her book, as he | 
seemed to have forgotten to bring his own.” 

Dianora, without lifting her eyes, and never suspecting 
who it was, moved her book sideways, with a courteous 
inclination of the head, for the gentleman to take it. He 
did so. He beld it with her. He could not hinder his hand | 
from shaking; but Dianora’s reflections were so occupied 
upon one whom she so little thought so near her, that she 
did not perceive it. Atlengih the book tottered so in his 
band, that she could not but notice it. She turaed to see 
if the gentleman was ill; and instantly looked back again. 
She felt that she herself was too weak to look at him, and 
“hispering to her aunt, ‘fam very unwell,” the ladies rose 
and made their way out of the church. As soon as she felt 
the fresh air she fainted, and was carried home; and it hap- 
pened, at the same moment, that Ippolito, unable to keep 
his feelings to himself, leaned upon the marble pillar at 
“bich he was kneeling, and sighed aloud. He fancied she 
had lefthim indisdain. Luckily for him, a circumstance of 
‘his kind was not unknown in a place where penitents 
Would sometimes be overpowed by a sense of their crimes; 
and though Ippolito was recognised by some, they con- 
sladed he had not been the innocent person they supposed. 
They made up their tninds in future, that his retired and 
bookish habits, and his late evident suffering, were alike 
the result of some dark offence ; and among these persons, 
the acquaintance whe had cursed Dianora when be first 
beheld her, was glad to be one; for without knowing his 
Pasion for her, much less ber return of it, which was more 
‘tan the poor youth knew himself, he envied him for his 
Accomplishments and Popularity. 


Ippolito dragged himself home, and after endeavouring 
‘0 more about for a day or two, and to get as far as Dia- 





\|when he knelt by her side; and, after a little pause, he! 
turned and took up that of the young lady, and begged her |; 
il 


able to come away again—was fairly obliged to take to his 
bed: What a mixture of delight with sorrow, would he 
have felt, had he known that bis mistress was almost in as 
bad a state! The poor aunt, who soon discovered her 
niece’s secret, now found herself in a dreadful dilemma; 
and the worst of it was, that being on the female side of] 
the love, and told by Dianora that it would be the death of 
her if she disclosed it to him, or any body connected with 
him, or, indeed, any body at all, she did not know what 
steps to take. However, as she believed that at least | 
death might possibly ensue if the dear young people 
were not assured of each other’s love, and certainly did 
not believe in any such mortality as her niece spoke of, 
she was about to make her first election out of two or 
three measures which she was resolved upon taking, 
when, luckily for the salvation of Dienora’s feelings, 
she was surprised by a visit from the person whom, 
‘of all persons in the world, she wished to see—Ippolito’s 
mother. 

The two ladies soon came to a mutual understanding, 
and separated with comfort for their respective patients. 
We need not wait to describe how a mother came to the 
knowledge of her son’s wishes ; nor will it be necessary to 
relate how delighted the two lovers were to hear of one 
another, and to be assured of each ather’s love. But Ippo- 
lico’s illness now put on a new aspect; for the certainty of 
his being welcome to Dianora, and the easiness with which 
he saw his mother give way to his inclinations, made him 
impatient for an interview. Dianora was afraid of encouv- 
tering him as usual in public ; and he never ceased urging 
his mother, till she consented to advise with Dianora’s aunt 
upon what was to be done. Indeed, with the usual weak- 
ness of those who take any steps, however likely to produce 
future trouble, rather than contique a present uneasiness, 
she herself thought it high time to do something for the 
poor boy; for the house began to remark on his strange 
conduct, All his actions were either too quick or too slow. 
At one time he would start up to perform the most trivial 
office of politeness, as if he were going to stop a conflag: 
tion; at another, the whole world might move before him 
without his noticing. He would now leap on his horse, ax 
if the enemy were at the city gates; and next day, when 
going to mount it, stop on a sudden, with the reins in his 
hands, and fail a musing. ‘ What is the matter with the 
boy 7” said his father, who was impatient at seeing him so 
licde his own master; “has he stolen a box of jewels 1” for 
somebody had spread a report that he gambled, and it was 
observed that be never had any money in his pocket. The 
truth is, he gave it all away to the objects of Dianora’s 
bounty, particularly to the man who blessed her at the 
church-door, One day his father, who loved a bitter joke, 
made a young lady, who sat next him at dinner, lay her 
hand before him instead of the plate; and upon being asked 
why he did not eat, he wus very near taking a piece of it 
for s mouthful. “Oh the gallant youth!” cried the father, 
and Ippolito blushed up to the eyes; which was taken as 
@ proof that the irony was well founded. But Ippolito 
thought of Dianora’s hand, how it held the book with him! 





pardon with the best grace inthe world. ‘He haa the air 
of a prince,” thought his father, “if he would but behave; 
himself like other young men.” The young lady thought) 
he had the air of a lover; and as soon as the meal was over, 
his mother put on her veil, and went to seek a distant rela- 
tion, called Signora Veronica. 

Signora Veronica was in a singular position with regard 
to the two families of Bardi and Buondelmonti. She hap- | 
pened to be related at nearly equal distances to them both; | 
and she hardly knew wheter to be prouder of the double 
relationship, or more annoyed with the evil countenances 
they showed her, if she did not pay great attention to one 
of them, and no attention tothe other. The pride remain- 
ed uppermost, as it is apt to do; and she hazarded all con- 
sequences for the pleasure of inviting now some of the 
young de Bardi, and pow some of the young de Buondel- 
monti; binting to them, when they went away, that it would 
be as well for them not to say that they had beard any 
thing of the other family’s visiting her. ‘Ihe young people 
were not sorry to kcep the matter as secret as possible, be- 
cause their visits to Gossip Veronica were always restrain- 


thus a spirit of concealment was sown in their young minds, 


ed for a long time, if any thing of the sort transpired ; and I 
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FROM THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR.” 
NANCY CHISHOLM. 





BY JaMES HOGG. 





Jous Carsxo.m, farmer of Moorlaggan, was, inthe early 
part of his life, a wealthy and highly respectable man, and 
ausociated with the best gentlemen of the country ; and in 
those days he was accounted to be not only reasonable, but 
mild and benevolent in his disposition. A continued train 
of unfortunate speculations, however, at last reduced his 
circumstances 0 much, that though, at the time when this 
tale commences, he still continued solvent, it was well 
enough known to all the country that he was on the brink 
of ruin; and, by an unfortunate fatality too inherent in bu- 
man nature, still as he descended in circumstances, he ad- 
vanced in pride and violence of temper, until his conduct 
grew so intolerable as scarcely to be submitted to even by 
his own family. .. 

Mr. Chisholm had five daughters, well brought up, and 
well educated; but the second, whose name was Nancy 
Chisholm, was acknowledged to be the most beautiful and 
accomplished of them all, She was so buoyant of spirits, 
that she hardly appeared to know whether she was tread- 
ing on the face of the earth, or bounding on the breeze; 
and before Nancy was eighteen, as was quite natural, she 
was beloved by the handsomest lad in the parish, whose 
proper christian name was Archibald Gillies, but who, by 
some patronymic or designation of whose import I am ig- 
norant, was always called Gillespick. 

Young Gillies was quite below Nancy in rank, although 
im their circumstances they were by this time much the 
same. His father being only a small sub-tenant of Mr. 
Chisholm’s, the latter would have thought his child de- 
; graded, had she been discovered even speaking to the 
young man. He had, moreover, been bred to the profes. 
sion of a tailor, which, though an houest occupation, and 
perhaps more lucrative than many others, is viewed, in the 
country places in Scotland, with a degree of contempt far 
| exceeding that with which it is regarded in more polished 
communities. Notwithstanding of all this, Gillespick Gil- 
lies, the tailor, had the preference of all others, in the heart 
of pretty Nancy; and, as he durst not pay his addresses to 
her openly, or appear at Moorlaggan by day, they were 
driven to an expedient quite in mode with the class to 
which Gillies belonged, but as entirely inconsistent with 
that propriety of conduct which ought to be observed by 









|| young ladies like those of Moorlaggan—they met by night; 


that is, about night-fall in summer, and at the same hour iu 
winter, which made it very late in the night, : 
Now it unluckily had so happened, that Gillies, the young 
dashing tailor, newly arrived from Aberdeen, had, at a 
| great wedding the previous winter, paid all his attentions 
to Siobla, Nancy's eldest sister. This happened, indeed, 
by mere accident, owing to Nancy’s many engagements; 
{but Siobla did not know that; and Gillies being the best 
dancer in the barn, Jed her to the head every time, and be- 
! haved so courteously that he made a greater impression on 
lher beart than she was willing to acknowledge. As all 
ranks mingle at a country wedding, the thing was noted 
and talked of, both among the low and high; but neither 
the high nor the low thought or said that young Gillies had 
made a very prudent choice. She was not, however, the 


| tailor’s choice; for his whole heart was fixed on her sister 


Nancy. 

The two slept in one chamber, and it was impossible for 
the younger to escape to her lover without confiding the 
secret to Siobla, which, therefore, she was obliged to do; 
jand from that moment jealousy—for jealousy it was, 
; though Miss Siobla called it by another name—began to 
rankle in her bosom. She called Gillies every degrading 
name she could invent—a profligate, @ libertine—and to 
sum up all, she called him a tailor, thereby finishing the 
i sum of degeneracy, and crowning the climax of ber re- 
proaches. 

Nancy was, nevertheless, exceedingly happy with her 
handsome lover, who all but adored her. She enjoyed his 
company perhaps the more on two-accounts, one of which 
she might probably deduce from the-words of 
ee Li zor by AD 
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which might have turned out worse for Ippolito and Dia- 








wora's abode—an attempt he gave up for fear of being un- 


nora, if their hearts bad not been so good. | 
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man, that “stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in se- | 
cret is pleasant;” but another most certainly was, that Gil- 
lies having opened her eyes to the true state of her father's \ 
affairs, and by this led her to perceive that she was onl, 
“a pennyless lass wi’ e lang pedigree,” she could not hel 
drawing the conclusion that the tailor was as good as she, 
and that the course she was taking, besides being very | 
agreeable to her own wishes, was the most prudent that! 
could be conceived. 

This information preying on Nancy’s mind, she could! 
not help communicating it in confidence to one of her sis. 
ters—Siobla, it is to be supposed—who believing the re- 
port to be a malicious falsehood, went straight to her fa- 
ther with the news, as soon as he arrived from the market. 
Some vexatious occurrences connected with his depressed 
fortunes had put him sorely out of humour that night, and | 
he had likewise been drinking a good deal, which made | 





matters worse; so that when Siobla informed him of the} 


country rumour, that he was about to become a bankrupt, 
his fury rose to an ungovernable pitch, and, seizing her by 
the arm, he adjured her forthwith to name her informer, 
against whom he at the same time avowed the most con- 
summate vengeance. His daughter was frightened, and 
without hesitation told him that she had learnt the report | 
from her sister Nancy. Nancy was a favourite with old 
Chisholm, but that circumstance seemed only to inflame 
him the more; that one so much cherished and. beloved 
should make herself instrumental in breaking his credit, 
was, he thought, a degree of ingratitude that justified his 
severest resentment, and with a countenance of the utmost 
fury he tumed on her, and demanded if what he had 
heard was true. With a face aa pale as death, and trem- 
bling lips, she acknowledged that it was. But when desired 
to name her informer, she remained silent, trembled, and 
wept. On being further urged and threatened, she said, 
hesitatingly, that she did not invent the story; and sup- 
posed she had heard it among the servants 

“ This will notdo, Miss,” exclaimed her father ; ‘tell me 
at once the name of your informer; and, depend upon it, 
thac person, whoever it is, had better never been born.” 

Nancy could not answer, but sobbed and wept. 

Just at that unlucky moment a whistle was heard from 
the wood opposite the window. This was noticed by Mr. 
Chisholm, who looked a little startled, and inquired what 
or who it was; but no one gave him any answer. 

It had been settled between the two lovers, that when 
Gillies came to see Nancy, he was to whistle from a certain 
spot, in a certain manner, while she was to open the win- 
dow, and hold the light close to the glass for an instant, 
that being a token that she heard and understood the sig- 
nal. In the present dilemma, the performance of her part 
of the agreement was impracticable; and, of course, when 
old Chisholm was once more rising into a paroxysm of rage 
at his daughter, the ominous whistle was repeated. 

« What is this?” demanded he, in a peremptory tone. 
“Tell me instantly ; for I see by your looks you know and 
understand what it is. Siobla, do you know?” 

“Yes, Ido,” replied Siobla. - “1 know well enough what 
it is—I do not hear it so seldom.” 

“ Well, then, inform me at once what it means,” said her 
father. 

“I¢ is Nancy’s sweetheart come to whistle her out— 
young tailor Gillies!” answered Siobla, without any endea- 
vour to avert her father’s wrath, by giving the information 
in an indirect way. 

“Qho! is it thus?” exclaimed the infuriated father. 
“ And Nancy always answers and attends to this audacious 
tailor’s whistle, does she?” 

‘Indeed she does, sir; generally once or twice every 
week,” replied the young woman in the same willing tone. 

“The secret is then out!” said old Chisholm, in words 
that quavered with anger. ‘It is plain from whence the 
injurious report has been attained! Too fond father—alas, | 
poor old man! have matters already come thus low with 
thee? And hast thou indeed nourished and cherished this 
favourite child, giving her an education fitting her for the | 
highest rank in society, and all that she might throw her- 
self away upon a—a—a tailor!—Begone, girls! I must con- 
verse with this degraded creature alone.” 

When her sisters had left the apartment, Nancy knelt, 
wept, prayed, and begged forgiveness; but a temporary 
distraction had banished her father’s reason, and he took 
hold of her long fair hair, wound it round his left hand in 
the most methodical manner, and began to beat her with 













‘told her, that if she uttered another sound before he had 
| done chastising ber, it should be her Jast ; but this causing 
her to scream only ten times louder, he beat Her with such 
iolence that he shivered the cane to pieces. He then de- 
jisted, calling her the ruin of ber sisters, of himself, and 
all her father’s house; opened the door, and was about to 
depart and leave her, when the tailor’s whistle again sound- 
ed in bis ears, louder and nearer than before. This once 


that hung in the lobby, he returned into the parlour, and 
rack his daughter repeatedly in the most unmerciful man- 
ner. During the concluding part of this horrid scene, she 
opened not her mouth, but eyed her ferocious parent with 
composure, thinking she had nothing but death to expect 
from his hands. . 

Alas! death was nothing to the pangs she then suffered, 
and those she was doomed to suffer! Her father at last 
ceased from his brutal treatment, led her from the house, 
threw her from him with a curse, and closed the door with 
a force that made the casements of the house clatter. 

There never was perbaps a human being whose circum- 
stances in life were as suddenly changed, or more deplora- 
ble than Nancy Chisholm’s were that night. But it was 
not only her circumstances in life that were changed: she 
felt at once that the very nature within her was changed 
also, and that, from being a thing of happiness and joy, ap- 
proaching to the nature of a seraph, she was now convert- 
ed intoa fiend. She had a cup measured to her which na- 
ture could not endure, and its baneful influences had the 
instant effect of making her abhor her own nature, and be- 
come a rebel to all its milder qualities. 

The Grst resolution she formed was that of full and ample 
revenge. She determined to make such a dreadful retali- 
ation as should be an example to all jealous sisters and un- 
natural parents, while the world lasted. Her plan was to 
wait till after midnight, and then set fire to the premises, 
and burn her father, her sisters, and all that pertained to 
them, toashes. In little more than an instant was her ge- 
nerous nature so.far altered, that she exulted in the pros- 
pect of this horrid catastrophe. 

With such a purpose the poor wretcb went and hid her- 
self until all was quiet; and there is no doubt that she would 
have put her scheme in execution, had it not been for the 
want of fire to kindle the house; for as to going into any 
dwelling, or seeing the face of an acquaintance, in her pre- 
sent degraded condition, her heart shrunk from it. So, after 
spending some hours in abortive attempts at raising fire, 
she was obliged to ‘iepart, bidding an eternal adieu to all 
that she had hitherto held dear on earth. 

On the approach of daylight she retired into a thicket, 
and, at a brook, washed and bathed her bloated arms and 
face, disentangled and combed her yellow hair with her 
fingers, and when she thought she was unobserved, drew 
the train of her gown over her head, and sped away on her 
|journey, whither she knew not. No distinct account of 
her escape, or of what became of her for some time, can 
be given; but the whole bent of her inclinations was to do 
evil; she felt herself impelled to it by a motive she could 
not account for, but which she bad no power or desire to 
resist. She felt it as it were incumbent.on her always to 
retaliate evil for good—the most fiendish 
the human heart could feel. She had a d 
evil one would appear in person, that she might enter into 
a formal contract to do evil. She had a longing to impart 
to others some share of the torment she had herself en- 
dured, and missed no opportunity of inflicting such. Once, 
in the course of her wanderings, she met, in a sequestered 
place, a little girl, whom she seized, and beat her “ witbin 
an inch of her life,” as she called it. She was at this pe-' 
riod quite a vagabond, and a pest wherever she went. 

The manner in which she first got into a place was not 
the least remarkable of her adventures. On first coming 
to Aberdeen, she went into the house of one Mr. Simon 
Gordon, in the upper Kirkgate, and asked some food, which 
was readily granted her by the housekeeper ; for, owing to 
her great beauty and superior address, few ever refused 
her any thing she asked. She seemed little disposed to 
leave the house again, and by no means could the house- 
keeper prevail upon her to depart, unless she were admit- 
ted to speak with Mr. Gordon. 

This person was an old bachelor, rich and miserly; and 
the housekeeper was terrified at the very idea of acknow- 
ledging to him that she had disposed of the least morsel of| 












more drove him to madness, and seizing a heavy dog-whip| 








his cane. She uttered a scream; on which he stopped, and 





| food in charity; far less dared she allow a mendicant to 
' carry her petition into her master’s very presence. But 





the pertinacity of the individual she had now to deal with 
fairly overcame her fears, and she carried up to Mr. Simon 
Gordon the appalling message, that a “seeking woman,” 
that is, a begging woman, demanded to speak with him. 
Whether it was that Mr. Simon’s abhorrence of persons 
of that cast was driven from the field by the audacity of the 
announcement, I cannot pretend to say; but it is certain 
that We remitted in his study of the state of the public 
funds, and granted the interview. And as wonders, when 
they once commence, are, for the most part, observed to 
continue to follow each other for a time,-he not only as- 
tounded the housekeeper by his ready assent to let the 
stranger have speech of him, but the poor woman had near- 
ly sunk into the ground with dismay when she heard bim, 
after the interview was over, give orders that this same 
wanderer was to be retained in the house in the capacity of 
her assistant. Here, however, the miraculous part of this 
adventure stops ; for the housekeeper, who had previously 
been a rich old miser’s only servant, did, in the first place, 
remonstrate loudly against any person being admitted to 
share her labours, or her power; and on finding all that 
could be said totally without effect, she refused to remain 
with ber master any longer, and immediately departed, 
leaving Nancy Chisholm in full possession of the premises. 

Being now in some degree tired of a wandering, unset- 
tled life, she continued with Mr. Gordon, festifying her 
hatred of the world rather by a sullen and haughty apathy, 
than by any active demonstrations of enmity; and, what 
was somewhat remarkable, by her attention to the wants 
ef the peevish and feeble old man her master, she gained 
greatly upon his good will. 

In this situation her father discovered her, after an ab- 
sence of three years, during which time his compunctious 
visitings had never either ceased or diminished from the 
time he had expelled her his house, while under the sway 
of unbridled passion. He never‘had more heart for any 
thing in the world. All his affairs went to wreck; he be- 
came bankrupt, and was driven from his ample posses- 
sions, and was forced to live in a wretched cottage, in a 
sort of genteel penury. But all his misfortunes and disap- 
pointments put together, did not affect him half a0 much as 
the loss of his darling daughter; he never doubted that she 
had gone to the home of her lover, to the house of old Gil- 
lies; and this belief was one that carried great bitterness 
to his heart. When he discovered that she had never been 
seen there, his next terror was that she had committed sui- 
cide; and he trembled night and day, anticipating all the 
horrid shapes in which he might hear that the desperate 
act had been accomplished. When the dread of this be- 
gan to wear away, a still more frightful idea arose to haunt 
his troubled imagination—it was that of his once beloved 
child driven to lead a life of infamy and disgrace. This 
conclusion was but too natural, and he brooded on it, with 
many repentant tears, for the space of nearly two years, 
when he at last set out with a resolution either to find his 
lost daughter, or spend the remainder of his life in search 
of her. 

It is painful to think of the scenes that he went through 
in this harassing and heart-rending search, until he at 
length discovered her iv the house of Mr. Simon Gordon. 
For a whole week he had not the courage to visit her, 
though he stole looks of her every day; but he employed 
himself in making every inquiry concerning her present 
situation. 

One day she was sitting, in gay attire, sewing, and sing- 
ing the following rhyme, in crooning of which she spent a 
part of every day: 


1 am lost to peace, I am lost to grace, 
Tam lost to ail but death and'sin ; 

T have lost my way in the light of day, 
‘And the gates of heaven I will never win, 


If one sigh would part from my burning heart, 
Or one tear would rise in my thirsty eye, 

Through wo and pain it might come agaio— 
The soul that fled from deep injury. 


In one hour of grief I would find relief, 
One pang of sorrow would ease my pain; 
But Joy or wo, in this world below, 
Tcan never never know again! 


Whilst she was thus engaged, old Chisholm, with an agi- 
tated heart and trembling frame, knocked gently at the 
door, which was slowly and carelessly opened by his daugh- 
ter; for she performed every thing as if she had no interest 
in it. The two gazed on one another for a moment, with- 
out speaking ; but the eyes of the father were beaming with 
love and tenderness, while those/of the daughter had that 
glazed and joyless gleam which too well bespoke her har- 
dened spirit. The old man spread out his armsito embrace 














her; but sbe closed the door upon him. He retired again 
to bis poor lodgings, from whence he sent her a letter 
fraught with tenderness and sorrow, which produced no 
answer. 

There was another besides her father who had found 
her out before this time, though he had never ventured to 
make himself known to her; and that was her former lover, 
Gillespick Gillies, the tailor. He had traced her in all her 
wanderings, and though it had been once his intention to 
settle in Edinburgh, yet, for her sake, he hired himself toa 
great clothier and tailor in the city of Aberdeen. After| 
her father's ineffectual application to her, young Gillies 
ventured to make his appearance; but his reception was 
far from what he hoped. She was embarrassed and cold, | 
attaching blame to him for every thing, particularly for 
persuading her out to the woods by night, which had been 
the means of drawing down her father’s anger upon her. 
He proffered all the reparation in his power ; but she would 
not hear him speak, and even forbade him ever to attempt 
seeing her again. : 

The tailor’s love was, however, too deeply rooted to be 
so easily overcome. He would not be said nay, but waited 
upon her eveaing and morning ; still she remained callous 
and unmoved, notwithstanding of all his kind attentions. 

The frame of her spirit at this period must have been an 
anomaly io human nature; she knew no happiness, and | 
shunned, with the utmost pertinacity, every avenue lead- 
ing toward its heavenly shrine. She often said afterward, 
that she believed her father’s rod had beat an angel out of 
her, and a demon into its place. 

But Gillespick, besides being an affectionate and faithful 
lover, was a singularly acute youth. He told this perverse 
beauty again and again that she was acknowledged the 
flower of all Aberdeen, saving a Miss Marshall, who sat io 
thecollege church every Sunday, to whom some gentlemen 
gave the preference ; and then he always added, “ But] am 
quite certain that, were you to appear there dressed in your 
best style, every one would at once see how much you out- 
thine her.” He went over this so often, that Nancy’s va- 
Rity became interested, and she proffered, of her own ac- 
card, to accompany him one day to the college kirk. 

From the time that Gillies got her to enter the church- 
door again, although she went from no good motive, he 
considered the victory won, and counted on the certainty 
of reclaiming his beluved from despair and destruction. All 
eyes were soon turned on her beauty, but hers sought out 
and rested on Mary Marshall alone. She was convinced 
of her own superiority, which added to the elegance of her 
carriage and gayety of her looks; so that she went home 
exceedingly well pleased with—the minisier’s sermon ! 

She went back in the afternoon, the next day, and every 
day thereafter ; and her lover noted that she sometimes ap- 
peared to fix her attention on the minister’s discourse, But 
one day in particular, when he was preaching on that di- 
Vine precept, contained in St. Luke’s Gospel, ‘‘ Bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
You,” she seemed all the while enrapt by the most ardent 
feelings, and never for one moment took her eyes from the 
tpeaker. Her lover perceived this, and kept his eyes stead- 
fastly fixed on her face. At last the reverend divine, in his 
‘plication of this doctrine to various characters, painted 
her own case in such a light that it appeared drawn from 
nature, He then expatiated on the sweet and heavenly joys 
“fforgiveness with such ardour and devotion, that tears 
oute more began to beam in those bright eyes, whose foun- 
‘tins seemed long to have been dried up; and ere the 
Preacher concluded, she was forced to hide her face, and 
sive free vent to her feelings, weeping abundantly. 

Her lover conducted her home, and observed a total al- 
‘eration in her manner toward him. This change on her 
Stared and bardened spirit was more, however, than her 
frame could brook. The next day she was ill, and she 
ee worse and worse daily; a strange disease was hers, 
: the was seixed with stubborn and fierce paroxysms, 

‘ty much resembling those possessed of devils in the 
imning of Christianity. It appeared exactly as if a good 
eee an evil one were contending for the possession 
els Person as their tabernacle, none of the medical fa- 

io 'y being able to account for these extraordinary changes 

‘natural way. Her lover hired a sick nurse, who at- 

aa both on her and the old man, which pleased the 
“<r Well, and he thought there was not such a man in the 
7 of Aberdeen as the young tailor. 





herself indeed an altered woman. The worthy ine who 
first opened her eyes to her lost condition, had visited her 
frequently in her sickness, and repeated his exhortations. 


being, as I before observed, an acute youth, he carried to 
the house with him cordials for the old miser, and told or 
read him the news from the stock-exchange. Nancy was! 





affection, and more deeply than in her early days of froli 
and thoughtlessness ; for now her love toward him was mel. 
lowed by a ray from heaven. In few words, they were mar. 
tied. Old Simon Gordon died shortly after, and left them; 
more than half his fortune, amounting, it was said, to eleven ! 
thousand pounds; 8 piece of generosity to which he was; 
moved, not ouly by the attention shown him in his latter | 
“ being convinced that Gillies would take care of the mo- | 
ney.” This legacy was a great fortune for an Aberdeen | 
tailor and clothier. He bought the half of his master’s stock 
and business, and in consequence of some army and navy 
contracts, realized a very large fortune in a short time. 

Old Chisholm was by this time reduced to absolute beg- 
gary; he lived among bis former wealthy acquaintances, 
sometimes in the hall, sometimes in the parlour, as their 
good or bad humour prevailed. His daughters, likewise, 
were all forced to accept situations as upper servants, and 
were, of course, very unhappily placed, countenanced by 
no class, being too proud to associate with those in the 
station to which they had fallen. The company of low- 
landers thet had taken Moorlaggan on Chisholm’s failure, 
followed his example, and failed also. The farm was again 
in the market, and nobody to bid any thing for it; at length 
an agent from Edinburgh took it for a rich lady, at half the 
rent that had been paid for it before; and then every one 
said, bed old John Chisholm held it at such a rent, he would 
have been the head of the couatry to that day. The whole 
of the stock and furniture were bought up from the creédi- 
tors, paid in ready money, and the discount returned ; and 
as this was all done by the Edinburgh agent, no one knew 
who was to be the farmer, although the shepherds and ter- 
vants were hired, and the business of the farm went on as 
before. - 

Old Chisholm was at this time living in the house of a 
Mr. Mitchell, on Spey, not far from Pitmain, when he re- 
ceived a letter from this same Edinburgh agent, stating, that 
the new farmer of Moorlaggan wanted to speak with him 
on very important business relating to that farm; ana that 
all his expenses would be paid to that place, and back 
again, or to what other place in the country he chose to go. 
Chisholm showed Mr. Mitchell the letter, who said, he uo- 
derstood it was to settle the marches about some disputed 
land, and it would be as well for him to go, and make a 
good charge for his trouble, and at the same time offered 
to accommodate him with apony. Mr. Mitchell could not 
spare his own saddle-horse, having to go a journey; so he 
mounted Mr. Chisholm ona small shaggy highland nag, 
with crop ears, and equipped with an old saddle, anda 
bridle with hair reins. It was the evening of the third day 
after he left Mr. Mitchiell’s house before he reached Moor- 
laggan; and as he went up Coolen-aird, he could not help 
reflecting with bitterness of spirit on the alteration of times 
with him. It was not many years ago when he was wout 
to ride by the same path, mounted on a fine horse of his 
own, with a livery servant behiad him; now he rode a little 
shabby nag, with crop ears and a hair bridle, and even that \ 
diminutive creature belonged to another man. Formerly 
he bad a comfortable home, and a respectful family to wel- 
come him; now he had no home, and that family was all 
scattered abroad. “ Alas!” said he to himself, “ times arc 
indeed sadly altered with me; ay, and I may affect to blame 
misfortune for all that bas befallen me; but { cannot help 
being persuaded that the man who is driven by unmanly 
passions to do that of which he is ashamed both before 
heaven and man, can never prosper. Oh, my child! my 
lost and darling child! What I have suffered for her, both 
in body, mind, and outward estate!” 

In this downcast and querulous mood did the forlorn old 
man reach his former habitation. All was neat and elegant 
about the place, and there was a chaise standing at the end 
of the house. When old Chisholm saw this, he did not ven- 
ture up to the front door, but alighted, and led his crop- 
eared pony to the back door, at which he knocked, and 
having stated the errand upon which he came, was, after 











* Yoor name is Mr. John Chisholm, I believe?" 
“It is, madam; at your service.” 
“ And you were once farmer here, I believe f"— A bow.— 


Her lover waited on her every day ; and@not only this, but |)" Ay. Hem. And how did you lose your farms?” 


“ Through misfortunes, madam, and by giving too much 
credit to insufficient parties.” 
“ Ay—so! That was not prudent in you to give so much 


now attached to Gillespick with the most ardent and pure ' credit in such quarters—eh 1” 


** have been favoured with a letter from your agent, 
madam,” said Chisholm, to whom this supercilious tone of 
cross-questioning was far from being agreeable, ‘“ and I 
beg to know what are your commands with me.” 

“ Ay. True. Very right. So you don’t like to talk of 
your own affairs, dun't you? No; it seems not. Why, the 
truth is, that my agent wished me to employ you as factor 


days by the young pair, but, as he expressed it in his will, or manager of these lands, as my husband and I must live 


for the greater part of the year at a great distance. We are 
willing to give a good salary; and I believe there is no man 
so fit for our purpose. But I have heard accounts of you 
that I do not like—that you were an inexorable tyraut in 
your own family, abusing and maltreating the most amiable 
of them in a very unmanly manner. And I have heard, 
but I hope not truly, that you drove one daughter to dis- 
grace and destruction.” 

Here Chisholm turned his face towards the window, 
burst into tears, and said, he hoped she had not sent for a 
miserable and degraded old man to torture his feelings by 
probing those wounds of the sou! that were incurable. 

“ Nay, [ beg your pardon, old gentleman; I sent for you 
to do you a service. [ was only mentioning s vile report that 
reached my ear, in hopes you could exculpate yourself.” 

“ Alas, madam, { cannot.” 

“Dreadful !—dreadful! Father of heaven, could thy 
hand frame a being with feelings like this! But I hope you 
did not, as is reported. No—you could not—you did not 
strike her, did you?” 

“ Alas! alas!” exclaimed the agonized old man. 

“ What! beat her—scourge her—throw her from your 
house at midnight, with a father’s curse upon her head?” 

“Tdid! Idid! [did!” 

“ Monster ‘monster! Go, and hide your devoted and 
execrable head in some cavern in the bowels of the carth, 
and wear out the remainder of your life in praying to thy 
God for repentance; for thon art not ft to berd with the 
rest of his creatures!” 

‘ My cup of sorrow and misery is now full,” said the old 
man as he turned, staggering, toward the door. “ On the 
very spot has this judgment fallen on me.” 

“ But stop, sir—stop for a little space,” said the lady. 
“Perhaps I have been too hasty, and it may be you have 
repented of that unnatural crime already ?” 

“ Repented! Ay, heaven is my witness, not a night or 
day has passed over this gray head on which f have not 
repented; in that bitterness of spirit, too, which the chief of 
sinners only can feel.” 

« Have you indecd repented of your treatment of your 
daughter? Then all is forgiven on her part. And do you, 
father, forgive me too!” 

The old man looked down with bewildered vision, and, 
behold, there was the lady of the mansion kneeling at bis 
feet, and embracing his knees! She had thrown aside her 





jong flowing veil, and he at once discovered the comely 


face of his beloved daughter. 

That very night she put into her father’s hand the new 
lease of all his former possessions, and receipts for the stock, 
crop, and furniture. The rest of the family were sum- 
moned together, and on the following Sabbath they went 
all to church, and took possession of their old family seat, 
every one sitting in the place she occupied formerly, with 
Siobla at the head. But the generous creature who had 
thus repaid good for evil, was the object of attraction for 
every eye, and the admiration of every heart. 

This is a true story, and it contains not one moral, but 
many, as every true portraiture of human life must do. It 
shows us the danger of youthful imprudence, of jealousy, 
and of unruly passions; but, above all, it shows, that with- 
out a due sense of religion there can be no true and disin- 
terested love. 
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MY HEART AND LUTE. 
ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, Jz. 
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I give thee all—I can no more, Tho’ poor the off’ 
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ing be; My heartand lute are all the store That 1 can bring to thee: A 
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lute whose gen-tle song reveals The soul of love full well, And bet- ter far, a heart that feels Much more than lute could tell. 
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Tho’ love and song may fail, alas! ‘ Or gild them if they stay. Let love but gently touch the strings, t. Though poor the off’ring be; 
To keep life’s clouds away ; Ifever care his discord flings ’Twill all be sweet again! z My heart and lute are all the store 
At least "twill make them lighter pass, j O’er life’s enchanted strain, { I give thee all—I can no more, 3 That I can bring to thee. 





FOR THE KEW-YORK MIRROR. 
REFLECTIONS IN A STORM. 


I Lovg to watch the tempest’s deepening gloom, 
While on the mountain-height the forest’s pride 
Bends low, as awed by that resistless power 
Which bids the whirlwind rage—while all around 
Of nature animate, in silence hushed, 

Await their Author’s will. This isthe hour 

To muse on life's vain dreams, and vainer toil ; 


Or future being; yet all nature speaks, 

In language eloquent, a power supreme 

In the wild storm, or in the sunny smile 

Of renovated nature: in mental joy, 

Or iu the heart’s deep woe, alike we trace 

The footsteps of a God ; and equal all 

Deeply impress upon the grateful heart, 

A God of love—we bow, and we adore. Eva. 


To charm the wearied eye; hope’s young fond light 
Expires, and life one dreary waste presents, 

Save memory’s momentary saddened ray. 

Nay, ask not why that pulse beats heavily ; 

Dream not that smile is still to nature true: 

Look on the languid eye, the listless gaze, 

The pallid cheek oft flushed with wasting care, 

The lip compressed, in scorn and weariness 

Of all around, and say if this is not 

A blight which knows no renovating morn. FE. 
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This is an hour when mortal pride must bow, 
And, humbled, own its weak, its frail support, 


When nought is heard save the wild murmuring storm : 


It speaks a language which the musing mind 
Must own, in spite of towering pride: it tells, 

In life’s tempestuous path how insecure! 

Its fairest hours are like the fitful rays 

‘That brighter shine when clouds are gathering round, 
Lighting with transient joy the varying scene; 
Or like the white foam on the troubled wave. 
Place not thy hopes on earth—the soul enchained 
By loves and pleasures centred here below, 
Anxious and wearied with the vain turmoil 

Of disappointment and opposing cares, 

Is like the trembling reed by tempest riven. 

The storm is o’er ‘—the azure light of heaven 
Smiles through dispersing clouds, like gentle hope 
On sorrow’s brow, or mild religion’s light, 
Soothing each wildering passion into peace. 

The orb of day, in glorious lustre bright, 

Now smiles serene, and nature wakes again 

To life and beauty in its dazzling beams. 

And shall not man beyond life's tempest wake 
To life, and bliss, in mercy’s heavenly ray? 


ANACREONTIC. 


Come, mingle the tide of song 
With the wine-cup’s rosy sea, 

For few of the blessings it yields, ere tong, 
Shall sparkle or shine for thee. 

And sweet are the notes that flow 
From beauty’s seraph mouth, 

As on summer eves the winds that blow 
O’er a flower-bank, from the south. 


And as he who dwells by the shore 








Must dive through its depths, the pearly store 
To win from the yielding wave ; 
So he who wishes to lay 
Life’s glittering treasures ap, 
Must boldly cleave his luminous way 
To the depths of the vintage-cup. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SONNET. 
There is a blight which falls upon the heart 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO MARY. 
When heaven unchains this prisoned soul, 
And earth receives this kindred clay, 
What is’t to me whose tear may roll, 
Whoee heart may heave, whose lip may pray ? 


There is a green sequester’d spot, 

That sleeps beneath yon willow’s shade; 
And there, by all but thee forgot, 

Be my unmarblied relics laid. 


Let not the world’s unhallow'd breath 
Disturb the sleep of him who wills 

That thou alone, in life or death, 
Should’st share its joys, and sooth its ills. 


There be my rest; and when thy tear 
Shall dew the flowers that o'er it wave, 
Fond fancy whispers me ‘twill bear 
Love to this heart, e’en in the grave. B. 
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In its young spring-time, withering in the bud 
Hope's fragrant sweets. Oh life has nought 
Of fair, and beautiful, and lovely, then, 


To never-ending bliss? It is not given 
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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
EXTRACT, FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
THE GATE OF GOLD. 


Sne read:—and again the dark clouds came, 
And wrapp’d in their strength the letters of flame; 
And again was the darkness rent asunder, 
With a crash more sudden and loud than thunder. 
And the fear of ber spirit passed away, 

And she felt in her breast a dreamy pleasure, 
While she read the words that before her lay 

In a mellower flame and a lighter measure : 


“ Daughter of beauty ! the Gate of Gold, 
“That has never before been backward rolled, 
“For mortal step, now opes for thee; 
«« And the diamond piles that within it shine, 
«¢ And the ocean of life that flows in wine ; 
* All these—all these are for thee—for thee. 


“ And the gardens of beauty that daily shoot, 
“From their branches, ripe and fragrant fruit ; 
“ And the bow’rs that within them be; 
“Where the midnight moon falls gently round, 
“ And the fountain sends its silvery sound ; 
« All these—all these are for thee—for thee. 


“ And the lake, and the barge, and the light guitar, 
“ And the sweet song warbled to beauty’s star, 
“ By him thou hast wandered to see; 
“ And—but think of all that can flow from love, 
« And think of all that is bright above, 
“ And more than these are for thee—for thee !”” 


She read—and again the dark cloud came, 

And robed in its strength the letters of flame ; 

And slowly opened the gate of pearls, 

And showed in the vista a group of girls ; 

Ob! they were lovely as summer dawn, 

When it looks in blushes on lake and lawn: 

And a long bright fetter of flowers ran round 

‘Their. beautiful limbs, and each playful bound 
‘Tightened or toosened the chain, and showed 

How the form through the thin white vesture glowed ; 
And the wave of the arm, and the heave of the breast, 
Like a round summer moon through her silvery vest; 
And the footsteps light as the dewfall’s rain, 

And the curls whose links were Cupid’s chain ; 

And the eye with that luscious lustre fraught, 

Which charms the soul from all other thought 

The cheek of rose, and the lip of blisses, 

Seeking to bathe in a shower of kisses:— 

She saw all these as they danced along 

To the sound of tabor, and lute, and song; 

Binding, unbinding the chain of flowers, 

And wooing one more to their happy bowers ; 

And as backward the pearly portal rolled, 

They led her on through the ‘‘ Gate of Gold.” ALpHa. 








THE REPOSITORY. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

MY AUNT DEBORAH. 


A most remarkable woman was my old Aunt De- 
borah! Yet she was not exactly my aunt cither, but 
my mother’s; sister to my grandfather. She was 
an Englishwoman, and therefore fall of whims, and 
prejudices, and odd notions from her birth, like all 
Englishwomen ; and these, though subdued and kept 
in the back-ground while youth bloomed in her 
cheek and sparkled in her eyes, as age came on, and 
brought with it firmness to her character and deci- 
sion to her feelings—as age is very apt to do—these 
grew with her growth and strengthened with her 
strength, and came to be visible in every action, and 
to stamp a peculiar expression even upon every 
thought. My Aunt Deborah was a favourite with her 
father, and her grandfather doted upon her—that is, 
when she was young; and they were both of what is 
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called a literary turn, in a small way. Novels, and 
romances, and pretty pathetic stories, with about as 
much nature in them as there is of valour in a suck- 
ing-dove, were not so prevalent in those days as they 
are at present ; but still there were enough of them, 
and, in all supposable probability, by far too many ; 
and these valuable productions of human wisdom 
did my venerated ancestors, the father and grandfa- 
ther of my Great-aunt Deborah, much incline to 
love, and ponder over. In fact, her first reading Jes- 
sons were taken from a tender story, in six enormous 
volumes, entitled the ‘‘Mysterious Menace, or the 
Romance of Castle Crackbrain,” or some other veri- 
table history with a cognomen of similar dimensions. 
It is not, therefore, by any means astonishing that, 
as my Great-aunt Deborab advanced in years, her 
predilection for this species of light reading—so mis- 
named—should have kept pace with her growth, and 
become, in time, an appetite as absolute as those 
which prompted her, at certain regular intervals of| 
the day, to exercise the indispensable functions of 
mastication and deglutition. Thus it happened that, 
by force of reading nothing but fictitious narratives, 
full of improbable incidents and impossible cha- 
racters, and taking no manner of notice of the inci- 
dents that were passing, and the characters that were 
existing around her, in course of time my Great-aunt 
Deborah grew up to womanhood, as ignorant of the 
world and all its ways, as utterly unconscious of the 
fashions and desires, the contrivances and schemes, 
the rogueries and littlenesses of that most heterogene- 
ous mixture, man, as though her life had been pass- 
ed within the walls of one of those dismal convents 
that figured so largely in her miscellaneous reading. 
In fact, the world she lived in was one of her own 
contriving, and a very queer concern it was. Accord- 
ing to her notions, every man she met with, possess- 
ing a decent figure and a handsome face, was either 
a disguised nobleman predestined to become her 
worser half, or the afflicted lover of some other love- 
ly lady, and therefore entitled to all her sympathy ; or, 
at the very least, a most amiable, upright, and accom- 
plished being, the hero, or, at all events, worthy to be 
the hero of some other equally ingenious hypothesis 
—and by the same rule of judgment, every ill-favour- 
ed unfortunate was infallibly set down for a rogue, or 
a tyrant, or an assassin. Her time was divided be- 
tween reading, imagining adventures similar to those 
of which she read, and dreaming. Now, with all 
this perversion of reason and imagination, my excel- 
lent and amiable aunt was, as I have already inti- 
mated, brimful of prejudices; the first and grandest 
of which was a firm conviction that, out of England, 
her native land, there was nothing decent or endu- 
rable, either in character, manners, climate, soil, or, 
to sum up all in three inost comprehensive words, in 
anything. Who would have supposed that, with such 
notions and such habits, my Great-aunt Deborah 
would have married a creditable, reputable, industri- 
ous, painstaking man, as decided a creature of mat- 
ter-of-fact as she was of fancy ; would have emigrated 
with him to America; become a sharer with him in 
all the comforts and enjoyments of increasing wealth; 
and finally have died at the age of seventy, a widow 
of some twenty years standing, and left behind her 
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ed up some small morsels in the division? Yet all 
these things cameto pass; and every one of my read- 
ers will, I doubt not, join with me in thinking my 
Aunt Deborah a most remarkable woman. 

Bat, after all, it is not upon account of these sin- 
gularities that I have bestowed that epithet upon 
her; but it is in consideration of one most extraor- 
dinary and almost incredible feature in her charac- 
ter, to which I have not as yet in the slightest de- 
gree alluded. This was—and I almost fear to ven- 
ture upon making the assertion, lest my readers set 
me down incontinently as one that says the thing 
which is not—a disposition to taciturnity, such as was 
perhaps never before witnessed in one of her darling 
sex—at least history makes no mention of any such, 
and it cannot be supposed that a fact so wonderful 
would have been passed over in silence, had it ever 
occurred—and probably—to a degree of probability 
not less striking than would justify a man in wager- 
ing all Wall-street to a farthing—never will. Words 
are actually wanting to express the extent to which 
my aunt was sparing in the use of them; perhaps I 
cannot hope to accomplish this desideratum more 
successfully than by declaring the fact, that she once 
staid a week in one of the hotels at Albany, waiting 
for a sloop to come down the river, and left the whole 
household, landlord, landlady, waiters, cook, and 
chamber-maid, in the full conviction that she was 
dumb by nature, utterly incapable of speech. I had 
this fact from mine host himself, and therefore its 
authenticity is beyond dispute. 

It is inconceivable to me how my Aunt Deborah 
managed to preserve her powers of locution, using 
them so rarely. No intreaty, no insinaation, no 
subject however interesting, no event however 
extraordinary, not even contradiction, could pre- 
vail upon her to talk with any thing like flu- 
ency. I verily believe that her death was occasion- 
ed solely by an examination which she was forced to 
undergo before a master, in a ten years’ suit in chan- 
cery, wherein she was called upon to testify concern- 
ing sundry transactions of her deceased husband, in 
the purchase and sale of various tracts of land, of all 
which the good lady knew no more than Hannibal, 
the Carthaginian. Her ignorance unhappily availed 
her nothing. She was worried with questions and 
cross-questions, and, what was worse, compelled to 
answer them. I am sure it killed her. A very re- 
markable woman was my Great-aunt Deborah. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


HOME. 


« My next desire is, void of care and strife, 
“To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life: 

“ A country cottage near a crystal flood, 

«'A winding valley and a lofiy wood. 

«ome god conduct me to the sacred shades, 

“ Where bacchanals are ss by Spartan maids ; 
« Or lift me high tv Hemus’ hilly crown, 

« Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down; 

« Or lead me to some solitary place, 

4 And cover my retreat from human race.” 


I do not know one who has been more unfortu- 
nate in his dealings with the world than Arthur Va- 
lette ; many successive griefs have already met him, 
and he is spoken of by his acquaintance in terms of 
compassion. But they do not comprehend his cha- 
racter and feelings. Perhaps there is no one less in 








half-a-dozen fortunes for her nephews, nieces, and 
others nearest of kin, as the lawyers said, who pick- 


need of commiseration: I think he is the happiest 
man I ever saw; and he finds all/this happiness in 
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the bosom of his family. By the failures which re- 
cently agitated the commercial world, he has been re- 
duced from wealth to a very moderate competency ; 
and his family have yielded, without a murmur, all 
the splendours of fashion, for the simplicity and se- 
clusion which the strictest economy could suggest. I 
spent an hour with him the other evening. We walk- 
ed up to his place together, from the dust and confu- 
sion of the city. It is situated a short distance oat 
of town; and as the fields and woods gradually ap- 
peared around us, and the breeze became purer, and 
the sultriness of the crowded and unhealthy streets 
was exchanged for the fresh air and nameless scents 
which came blended together with such agreeable in- 
fluence from the meadow and wood, the traces of 
care left his brow, and his step quickened with the 
elasticity of pleased expectation. His abode, how- 
ever deficient in the improvements with which riches 
decorate the mansions of the great, had yet an air 
of simple and natural loveliness pleasanter to gaze 
on; and as we entered its little winding walk, and 
trod beneath the over-hanging branches of its bud- 
ding trees, and his children came forth to meet him 
with kisses, I thought their rosy cheeks and sparkling 
eyes were richer ornaments than statues and columns, 
and the sound of their young voices, in the utterance 
of pure and careless feelings, more grateful to the 
heart than the pealing anthems of heroes and kings. 
His wife also ran out, and, blushing at the sight of a 
stranger, paused, with a slight though graceful em- 
barrassment, which warranted the suspicion that, but 
for me, her greeting would have been more free and 
warm-hearted. Among the furniture which my friend 
had saved from the rapacity of creditors, was a pic- 
ture—the work of some of those inspired Italian ar- 
lists whose imaginations are imbued with the spirit 
which in their country pervades all nature’s creation. 
It was the image of a Swiss soldier in the act of leav- 
ing his nativeland. The sun is setting—the sky, all 
lighted up with his melancholy and expiring glory, 
reflects its hues upon the mountain, the meadow, the 
wood and the stream. The quiet scene is pencilled 
with surpassing beanty upon the bosom of a lake, on 
whose shore a cottage arrests the wanderer’s gaze; 
for his wife and children are before the door, and 
looking after him. 

“Poor fellow,” said Arthur; ‘his manly heart is 
swelling now. Thousands, like him, have torn them- 
selves from their homes, to find a gory and a name- 
less grave upon the field of battle.” 

I left my friend soon, but the picture yet hung in 
my imagination. ‘Che image of the husband and fa- 
ther, thus breaking away from his quiet abode, to 
mingle in the brutal scenes of war, led me to reflect 
upon the value of a home, and the miseries of those 
who are without one. I regard with sincere syinpa- 
thy the many whom circumstances have banished 
from their native land, The commotions of Europe 
have driven thousands to our shores, and I never can 
see these, especially the poorer class, with their 
strange accent and foreign style of dress, taking 
their solitary rambles among the crowds of beings 
here connected together by the ties of relationship 
and affection, without yielding them the passing feel- 
ing of sympathy. 

The kindest gift of nature is our affections: all 
others are valuable only as auxiliary to this. I am 
convinced it is in their rational cultivation that we 
are to look for content, and that all the ambition 
which would tempt us away upon foreign enterprise, 
isa vain and dangerous feeling. Whatever, therefore, 
contributes to render home attractive, possesses a 
value infinitely above that which it could claim on 
any other consideration; and a thousand little trifles 
in manners and accomplishments, contemptible if 
cherished only for vanity, when shedding their influ- 
ence over that most delightful of all pictures, an af- 


fectionate and happy family, assume importance, and 
beauty, and rank among the virtues. 

To a man immersed in the cares of business, yet 
who retains sufficient purity of mind to estimate pro- 
perly the many false amusements and melancholy 
scenes of a great city like this, his home is a subject 
of powerful interest. In the labours of the day he 
has in a great measure to conceal his real character, 
and bend himself to occupations calculated neither to 
improve his mind nor his heart. He mingles with 
his fellow-men without any ties of affection. It is 
his business to suspect, and sometimes to deceive. 
He enters a great arena where all are striving to take 
advantage of each other, and in the ordinary course 
of affairs he sees the worst traits of human nature; 
scenes of fraud are developed which he cannot ex- 
pose, and wretchedness he is unable to relieve. It 
is necessary for him to become often callous to the 
voice of sorrow ; to endure his own disappointments 
without sympathy, and often accompanied by the tri- 
umphs of those who have profited by his losses. 
The generous romance of youth and the fine impulses 
of feeling would be out of place, and despised in the 
great crowd of avaricious and unfriendly beings press- 
ing on to their own designs; and he, in many in- 
stances, beholds the impudent and heartless grasp- 
ing rewards denied to modest merit and generous 
frankness. All private interests and helpless virtue 
are crushed on the mighty thoroughfare; eager and 
careless feet tread even upon the graves df beings 
he has loved, and others are continually shuffled off 
the scene, and go down time’s ceaseless stream among 
the wrecks of departed things, with as little notice as 
the dried leaf falls from the tree in autumn. 

From the anxious and wearisome struggles of such 
a scene, where shall the labourer turn when the hum 
dies away, and the shadows of night come down 
around him? He who has a home knows well enough 
the consolation which awaits him: his feet conduct 
him where his heart has ever been—to the pure at- 
mosphere of his own domestic circle. Perhaps he is 
a son, and he hastens to the only spot on the face of 
the wide earth where he knows he may fling away 
suspicion. Kind parents and affectionate sisters are 
around him; his mind is disentangled from the thou- 
sand irksome ties which have bound him down to the 
grovelling earth, and the feelings and affections long 
frozen up in his heart, gush out like fountains at the 
coming on of spring. Or if he be a husband and a 
father, the well-known voices of his children come 
upon his ears like the warblings of birds, and the af- 
fection of their mother is visible every where around 
him, as if he were already the inhabitant of a better 
world. Here he rests from his labours, and becomes 
invigorated for the trials that are to come. His anx- 
ieties and his enjoyments are so nicely balanced, 
that his happiness is without satiety, and new exer- 
tions are agreeable. In seeking success, here he has 
nature to aid him: all other enterprises are fraught 
with doubt and danger; and even the unmixed de- 
lights he meets with elsewhere, pall upon the taste, 
and their stimulants are only the harbingers of subse- 
quent despondency. But the charms of home are 
the wholesome and natural pleasures of the heart: 
instead of corrupting, they strengthen and improve 
it. Many a noble fellow has been ruined for the 
want of a home: he has no one to dissipate the 
gloom which the day gathers around the soul, and his 
wandering affections seek repose in vain, till he al- 
lows them to settle upon forbidden objects. 

The city teems with young men of excellent 
minds, and gifted with all the sources of happiness, 
which need only cultivation to render them a bless- 
ing; to whom those refreshing shades of evening, 
which fall upon others with a thousand consoling in- 








fluences, bring danger, and perhaps ruin. They are 





either strangers in town, whose families reside 








abroad, or their homes are rendered disagreeable by 
some secret and pernicious spell—the bad passions 
or neglect, in which many indulge, unconscious 
of the consequences to which they lead. A tyran- 
nical father, a heartless wife, or even the careless- 
ness of a family, who have not the intelligence or 
the inclination te render home pleasant, drive many 
aman forth into the haunts of vice, where disease, 
and sin, and wretchedness accomplish his destruc- 
tion. I cannot believe that the crowds of fine young 
men whom I have seen thronging around the bars of 
taverns, or parading through the streets, with all the 
fatal marks of recklessness and debauchery—I can- 
not believe that these have thus abandoned wantonly 
the pure and sweet pleasures of happy homes. There 
is a secret in this, which wives, mothers and sisters 
can unravel. There are clouded faces and ungentle 
words, where all should be cheerfulness and love. 
There cannot be many so coarse in their tastes, so 
dull in their understandings, so corrupt and bad in 
their hearts, as to plunge into the absorbing vortexes 
of dissipation which, in every part of this city, are 
dragging down so many healthy bodies and lofty 
minds into ruin, without some private cause. The 
whole sum of sensual gratifications which all such 
enjoy during the period of their lives, is nothing when 
compared with one calm happy hour of domestic 
peace. 

I cannot picture any scene more pleasing than 
family groups: there is nothing else in nature like 
them. IfI were a painter, it should be my joy often 
to study fine subjects in the physical world. ‘The 
glorious sunset, or the breaking of day; the quiet 
green wood, with its gushing brook and many-colour- 
ed flowers, or the silvery river stealing and winding 
along by its fringed and shaded shores—my concep- 
tion of all these I should glory to embody upon can- 
vass; but I have never lingered around the cheerful 
hearth of one pure happy family without dreaming 


of pictures surpassing them all. There isa wantof , 


worldliness in these scenes which wins upon the 
fancy. Ihave known men for years, in the mere 
way of business, without the slightest esteem for their 
characters or interest in their fortunes, who, after 
having seen them in their own homes, mingling in 
the familiar and graceful pleasures of their families, 
discovered a thousand good qualities, that raised 
them in my estimation. 

It is, however, to women that we must look for the 


charms of home: their gentle attentions and winning - 


ways must steal upon the gloom of man’s thoughts, 
apd reveal his lighter and pleasanter feclings. How 
important it is, then, that the education of females 
should be adapted to this end! It is for this that I 
would have them value the fashionable accomplish- 
ments of the day; not to astonish a party with a 
waltz or a finely-executed piece of music. I am but 
half satisfied with a dashing belle who sings ina 
crowded drawing-room, and can scarcely unite in the 
warm compliments with which she is so profusely 
greeted; but I have stood aside to gaze with admira- 
tion deeper than I chose to utter, when a happy 
wife and mother was singing to her husband his fa- 
vourite airs, and the voices of her children came in 
mingling with the music. 

If, then, a man’s home exerts so important an in- 
fluence upon his character and destiny, it cannot be 
amiss to inquire what will cause il to be the centre 
of his thoughts. Is it fashion? He may meet crowds 
of the fairest and gayest, and yet be alone. Is it 
splendour? His apartments shall be decorated with 
all that wealth can purchase, and his eye still find 
nothing but misery. Is it luxury? You may treat 
his senses with ambrosial perfumes, and tempt his 
palate with the feast of kings, and he will soon turn 
away coldly and sick at heart.—Not even leisure and 
opportunity todevise.and execute great(enterprises 
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will give the lustre of real cheerfulness to his cheek, 
and its buoyancy to his bosom: nothing but the com- 
munion of gentle feelings will ever awaken him to 
all life's real blessings. Fashion and splendour, lux- 
ury and fame, derive their fictitious value from the 
caprice of the world; their triumphs are cold and 
brief; they are ethereal intoxications, and pass away 
like light fevers of the soul, leaving it weaker for 
their exhilarations. But the indulgence of the affec- 
tions is the vivacity of health and virtue; you drink 
pleasure from a natural spring, whose fountain is in 
the heart. Providence has guarded the dazzling ways 
which ambition and the passions of mankind gene- 
rally prompt them to pursue with innumerable perils, 
as if to show they were forbidden ground; while along 
the humbler path of domestic life peace and pleasure 
come unbidden, unattended with danger, and almost 
without pain. From the soil of the first, art and la- 
bour can raise no plants but what are without colour 
or fragrance, and soon fade away; while along the 
latter, natural flowers spring up exuberantly, and 
scent the air with wholesome fragrance. 

In all the public stations of life, the very best and 
most fortunate have generally failed to secure their 
own happiness, unless such as they snatched during 
the intervals of their traffic with the world. There is 
a fine fellow of my acquaintance, who set out early 
in life to be rich. He resolved to sacrifice all plea- 
sures which interfered with his favourite design, and 
to devote himself entirely to the acquisition of wealth 
and eminence in his profession. He resolved to live 
a single life, for a wife and children would make 
stronger calls hoth upon his time and purse than he 
could conveniently answer. He continued his career 
for a considerable time, and as he possessed much ta- 
lent and many friends, his advances were rapid. His 
fortune has already exceeded his former wishes, and 
his fame is equal to his fondest hopes; but he himself 
is a sulky and peevish being, who will never again 
enjoy a single true blessing in life. He boards ata 
splendid hotel, but spends his evenings at theatres, 
balls, or taverns, wondering that other men who have 
not half his riches, are so merry in the occupations 
to which their necessity drives them. 

I remember another, whom I cunsider a still greater 
object of commiseration. He also had conceived the 
desire of wealth; but he was volatile and free-hearted, 
and never thought of persevering industry and econo- 
my: he was to be rich by some dashing speculation. 
He deemed the world intolerable to a poor man; and 
once told me, that, without elegant horses and a fine 
house, with plenty to carry him through all the varie- 
ties of fashionable pleasures, he should never know 
what it was to be happy. I shook my head sagely at 
his mad-cap opinions, and attempted to moralize a 
Jittle, but it would not do; even while I was holding 
him by the button and instilling, or striving to instil 
into him some of those wise precepts which every 
body has at his tongue’s end, his eye caught an ac- 
quaintance riding by in a gig ; Tom stopped, and Bob 
jumped in; and seizing the reins, he gave a crack of 
the whip that made the horse leap forward, and off 
they dashed for Cato’s, leaving me to pursue my so- 
litary ramble. 1 knew him well enough to have learn- 
ed his affection for a charming girl, who, I believe, 
fully returned it; but she was poor, and could not 
promote my friend Bob's dreams of wealth. He crush- 
ed therefore his own passion without much difficulty, 
and soon after paid his addresses to a rich, ugly, and 
bad-tempered woman, who now renders him the very 
personificative of mortification and misery. His wish 
for money, therefore, is realized, but he hasno longer 
any tie to bind him to his true interest: he has no 
home. His spacious dwelling is full of magnificence, 
and possesses all that is calculated to gratify the idlest 
taste, but it has neither intellect nor affection. He 
spends all his days in wandering carelessly about, 


and at night he has whist-clubs and billiard-tables to 
beguile the hours, which, with the additional aid of 
segars and wine, pass at length away. I saw him 
the other night, while the full moon was in the mid- 
dle sky, reeling from the theatre to his cheerless 
dwelling, and I could not, while I shook my head 
again at his sad miscalculations, refrain from the 
thought of how much better and happier his destiny 
would have been, had he but given up all the splen- 
dour of wealth and fashion for a happy home. F. 


res 
- DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
——————————————— 
GENTLENESS. 


Whoever understands bis own interest, and is pleased 
with the beautiful, rather than the deformed, will be careful 
to cherish the virtue of gentleness. It requires but a slight 
knowledge of human nature to convince us that much of} 
happiness in life must depend upon the cultivation of this 
virtue. The man of a wild, boisterous spirit, who gives 
loose reins to his temper, is, generally speaking, a stranger 
to happiness; he lives in a continual storm; the bitter 
waters of contention and strife are always swelling up in 
the soul, destroying his peace, and imparting their baneful 
influence to all with whom he is connected. He excites 
the disgust and ill will of those who are acquainted with his 
character, and but few can be found to wish him success in 
any of his undertakings. Not so is the influence of gen- 
tleness. This virtue will assist its possessor in all his law- 
ful undertakings; it will often render bim successful when 
nothing else could; it is exceedingly lovely and attractive 
in its appearance; it wins the hearts ofall; it is even strong- 
er than argument, and will often prevail when that would 
be powerless and ineffectual ; it shows that man can put a 
bridle upon his passions, that he is above the ignoble vulgar, 
whose characterestic is to storm and rage like the troubled 
ocean, at every littleadversity ordisappointinent that crosses 
their paths; it shows that he can soar away in the bright 
atmosphere of good feeling, and live in a continual sun- 
shine, when all around him are enveloped in clouds and 
darkness, and driven about like maniacs, the sport of their 
own passions. The most favourable situations in life, the 
most lovely objects in nature, wealth, and all that is calcu- 
lated to increase the happiness of man, lose their charm 








upon a heart destitute of this virtue. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Vocal music should never be neglected in the education 
of a young lady. Besides preparing her to join in that 
part of public worship which consists in psalmody, it will 
enable her to sooth the cares of domestic life; and even 
the sorrows that will sometimes intrude into her own bo- 
som, may all be relieved by a song, where sound and sen- 
timent unite to act upon the mind. I here introduce a fact 
which has been suggested to me by my profession, and that 
is, the exercise of the organs of the breast, by singing, con- 
tributes very much to defend them from those diseases to 
which the climate and other causes expose them. The 
Germans are seldom afflicted with consumptions, nor have 
Tever known but one instance of spitting blood among 
them. This, I believe, is in part occasioned by the strength 
which their lungs acquire by exercising them frequently in 
vocal music, for this constitutes an essential branch of their 
education, The music-master of our academy has furnish- 


ed me with an observation still more in favour of this opi-| 


nion, He informed me that he had known several in- 
stances of persons who were strongly disposed to con- 
sumption, who were restored to health by the exercise of| 
their lungs in singing. Dr. Rush. 


AN INGENIOUS THIEF. 


A considerable wager was laid by a gentleman that he 
would procure an Indian chief who would steal the sheet 
from under a person without waking him. The thing was 
effected in the following manner: the chief approached 
the person, who lay on his side, from behind, carefully 
folded up the sheet in small compact plaits till it reached 
his back; then taking a feather, he tickled the ear of the 
sleeper, who immediately scratched his face and rolled 
over on the other side, when, with a slight effort, he com- 








pletely released the sheet, and bore it off in triumph. 


] 


THE FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 


A Lucchese peasant, shooting sparrows, saw his dog at- 
tacked by a strange and very ferocious mastiff. He tried 
to separate the animals, and received a bite from his own 
dog, which instantly ran off through the fields. The wound 
was healed in a few days, but the dog was not to be found; 
and the peasant, after some time, began to feel symptoms 
of nervous agitation. He conceived that the dog, from his 
disappearing, was mad, and within a day or two after this 
idea had struck him, he began to feel symptoms of hydro- 
phobia. They grew hourly more violent; he raved, and 
had all the evidences of the most violent distemper. As he 
was lying, with the door open, to let in the last air that he 
was to breathe, he heard his dog bark. The animal ran 
up to the bed-side, licked his hand, and frolicked about the 
room. It was clear that he, at least, was in perfect health. 
The peasant’s mind was relicved at the instant; he got up 
with renewed strength, dressed himself, pluoged his head 
in a basin of water, and, thua refreshed, walked into the 
room to his astonished family. The statement is made in 
a memoir, by Professor Barbantini; and it is not improba- 
ble that many attacks of a disease so strongly dependent 
on the imagination, might be equally cured by ascertaining 





the state of the animal by which the bite was given. 





ANECDOTE OF AN EAGLE. 


A boatman, while engaged in conveying salt on the 
Onondaga lake, a few years since, saw a large gray eagle 
cutting his gyrations in the air, apparently noticing some 
prey in the lake beneath. In a moment he poised, and 
darted from his altitude into the water, from which he was 
unable to rise. A continued flapping with his broad and 
extended pinions kept him from being drawn under, and 
proved that his diamond eyes had not mistaken their ob- 
ject. He approached the land slowly, the unknown crea- 
ture below acting as propellant and helmsman. The boat- 
man grew interested in the affair and landed. The eagle, 
on touching terra firma, showed himself fastened to a fine 
salmon. Our hero, thinking it time to take his share of 
the plunder, cut himself a stout cudgel, and approached 
the imperial bird of Jove; which, having his talons fast, 
was unable to rise, advance, or recede. Three times was 
the club raised to strike, but the noble bearing of the regal 
bird, and his undaunted front, made even the boatman 
quail. He could not assault imprisoned majesty. The 
eagle exhibited no signs of fear, but occasionally nibbled 
the gills of his prize, and indignantly glanced at the intru- 
sive boatman. At length the talons of one leg became re- 
leased, and, by a dextrous turn, those of the other, when 
he soared away to his thunder-clouds on high, leaving the 
much-coveted salmon to the boatman, who, on weighing 
it, found it to balance twenty-six pounds. Morning Courier. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD COCKNEY. 


Cockney is the distinguishing appellation by which those 
gentlemen are honoured who, being natives of the metro- 
polis, are supposed never to have very far exceeded the 
vibrative limits of St. Paul’s clock or Bow-bell. A citizen 
of London making an excursion with his son to the neigh- 
bourhood of Highgate, the lad—who had never before 
taken a journey of such magnitude and extent—happening 
to hear a horse neigh—which was quite new to him—hasti- 
ly exclaimed, “‘ How that horse barks, daddy!” “ Barks! 
you booby,” replied the father; ‘‘neighs, youmean. A 
dog barks, a horse neighs!"’ They bad not proceeded far, 
when the youth, finding his ears assailed by the sudden 
crowing of a cock, was so fascinated with the shrill and 
unexpected sound, that be instantly attracted his compa- 
nion’s attention with “ Hark, daddy, how that cock neighs!” 
To which happy effusion of fancy the citizens of London 
will probably stand indebted for the name of cockney to 
the end of time. 








A DILEMMA. 

A man the other day speaking of the backwardness of 
the spring, said, ‘‘We shall never have warm weather as 
long as the snow continues on the mountains—and I'm cer- 
tain the snow will never get off the mountains till itis warm 
weather.” 








This world were but a dreary waste 
To the lone child of sorrow, 

Did not memory gild the past, 
And hopeilight up to-morrow. 
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LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
—————————————— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


London, April 10, 1829. 

My pean M.—You have so often, and so perseveringly as- 
sailed me with importunities to write to you, that I have re- 
solved at last, in utter despair, despite my abhorrence of pen, 
ink, and letter-paper, to comply with your request; premis- 
ing, however, that you must endue yourself with fortitude to 
meet the consequences, let them be as disastrous as they may. 
Thave long resisted all your entreaties, and even reproach- 
es; I have told youagain and again, that it was no more pos- 
sible for me to concoct an interesting document for you, 
than it would be for my Lord Eldon to look with any thing 
like complacency upon a measure which savours of an in- 
crease of intelligence or liberty to the plebeian vulgar; and 
you have as often desired me not to put myself to any un- 
necessary trouble in watching over your welfare, but sim- 
ply to do as I was bid, and leave ail questions connected 
with your gratification, so far as that was to be affected by 
my compliance, entirely to your own consideration. I bave 
found this answer of yours, at last, unanswerable; s0 my 
latest conclusion in the matter is, to spare myself all fur- 
ther trouble in inventing, and you in refuting excuses for 
not writing, and, as the cheapest mode of settling the dis- 
pute, to write at once. If the tax upon your time proves 
ultimately onerous, remember that it is not of my inflict- 
ing; you have insisted that I shall devote sundry of my 
leisure hours to the task of spoiling good paper, aod I, in 
returo, shall expect that what I have written you will read. 

I shall not occupy myself and you, and this first spotless 
sheet, in giving you along description of my sensations 
and emotions upon landing ia this marvellous country ; nor 
yet in striving to present you with any notion of my im- 
pressions on my arrival in this overgrown den, or, in po- 
liter phrase, metropolis. If you feel any resiatless curio- 
sity to know what those impressions were, turn to almost 
any wandering American’s first letter, or, if you have such 
a thing at hand, to any book of travels perpetrated by 
some ambitious Yankee, and the chances are considerably 
in favour of your finding a chapter exclusively devoted to 
this subject, under the head of “first day in London,” or 
“ veflections on arrival at London,” or something of simi- 
lar import; read this—after you have found it—and then 
consider wherein your friend, by reason of some peculia- 
rities of disposition with which you are tolerably familiar, 
would be likely to think or feel differently, and you will 
have as good an account as I could give; and I shal] be 
spared the trouble. Allow me, however, to suggest one ad- 
ditional feature in the picture, one very general feeling in 
the minds of strangers on their first visit to this monstrous 
city, which, although every one must have been conscious 
of during the first few days, I do not recollect to have seen 
mentioned in any book, or heard from the lips of any tra- 
veller—I mean the withering sense of loneliness, of desola- 
tion, in fact, that weighs upon the mind and spirits of the 
stranger, until be has formed acquaintances, and become, 
in some measure, familiarized to the scenes and faces that 
surround him. I have been conscious of this feeling be- 
fore, when I have visited remote cities in my own country, 
but never in s0 appalling a degree. The Johnny Newcome 
here feels himself tadeed to be in the midst of a most po- 
pulous desart ; he wanders along, jostled by crowds of peo- 
ple, of whom he knows nothing, and with whom he scarcely 
feels himself to have any thing in common; faces innume- 
rable encounter him wherever he turns his eyes, and all are 
strange, and full of occupation in which be has no interest; 
every thing, and every body, appears to be distinct from 
him; to whatsoever quarter he directs his steps, there is 
no hope of meeting a familiar countenance, or a smile of, 
friendly greeting. Of the thousands whose unobserving 
glance he meets—of the handreds of thousands whom he 
knows to be existing all aronnd him, there is not one that 
knowg or cares any thing concerning him; to whom his 
ig would be matter for a moment’s consideration. 
ot appear very dreadful to you, sure as you 
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happen to pop off in a hurry on some moonlight night, the 
melancholy occurrence would be known, and sighed over, 
by half the population of the city, by breakfast-time the 
next morning. Butif you have any curiosity to know what 
it really is to feel lonesome, come here, and the first six 
days will enlighten you sufficiently upon that subject, to 
keep you from all inclination to try the experiment again 
so long as you live, if it were a thousand years. 

But revenons ¢ nos moutons; which, being interpreted, 
signifies, let us quit this idle rambling, and say something 
more touching the manner in which I propose to conduct 
the correspondence your perseverance has wrung from 
me. In the first place, then, it is not my intention to favour 
you with any description of this country, or of any towns, 
cities, villages, roads, bridges, churches, palaces, or other 
edifices thereunto belonging, or in anywise appertaining; 
if you want to know aught concerning these things, come 
and see them yourself; and if you do, by the way, pray 
| bear it in mind toline your pockets abundantly before you 
commence your pilgrimage. In the second place, 1 am 
not going to instruct your ignorance by any solemn disser- 
tations upon English character, general or particular; 
every writing man that has ever migrated from Yankee 
land, or elsewhere, into this foggy atmosphere, has done 
that thing before me, to any requisite extent; and if you 
are in want of any edification concerning the same, read, 
read. Thirdly; I am by no means in the mind at present, 
to convert my valuable self into » gatherer of news for 
your special delectation. If you desiderate “ late intelli- 
gence,” make arrangements to have some half dozen 
papers transmitted to you by the packets; or insinuate 
yourself into the good graces of some one of your frater- 
nity in your own abiding-place, who has “files coming to 
hand” by every arrival, and let him yield unto you the re- 
version of his bundles after the scissors bave done their 
work. Fourthly, and lastly, my intention is to write to you 
just so often as it is my humour so to do, and to fill my 
letters with all manner of rambling cogitations, out-of-the- 
way facts, and irregular notions, such as may come into 
my head in the course of my various wanderings in and 
among the thoroughfares, and show-places, and odd cor- 
ners of this modern Babylon. If the fit is upon me, you 
may have a sheet brimful of sober soliloquiziags upon men, 
manners, and things in general; if Iam in a merry mood, 
I will not promise not to be comical; in short, you shall 
have letters filled with just euch matter as my conversa- 
3 with you would consist of, were I comfortably esta- 
blished, op some long and merry winter's night, in my old 
arm-chair, by your chimney-corner, with yourself in pro- 
|pria persona opposite, the cat upon my knee, and that snug 
round table that you wot of, happily disposed at equi-dis- 
tance between us, and Jaden, as usual, with Stoppani’s se- 
gars, and any body’s wine, provided only that it be good. 
‘Thus, then, you have my proposition ; if it likes you not, 
let me know speedily by the first conveyance. And now 
that I have possessed you of the particulars, and being 
somewhat sleepy, I shall come to a full stop, so soon as | 
have given you to understand that in my next I may per- 
haps tell you something of the late debates upon the ca- 
tholic relief bill, which will no doubt soon become part and 
parcel of the “law of the land” Yours ever, JH. 
ee 
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THE FLORENTINE LOVERS. 


= 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 








IN THREE PARTS.—-PART II. 


Bor here was a situation for Gossip Veronica! Dianora's 
aunt had been with her some days, hinting that something 
extraordinary, but, as she hoped, not unpleasant, would be 
proposed to the good gossip, which, for her part, had her 
grave sanction ; and now came the very mother of the young 
Buondelmonte to explain to her what this intimation was, 
and to give her an opportunity of having one of each fami- 
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ly in her house at the same time! There was a great fall- 





ing off in the beatitude, when she understood that Ippolito'’s 


day, except Dianora; but she was reconciled, on receiving 

intimation that, in future, the two ladies would have no 
her inviting whom she pleased to her house, 
ving a jewel from each of them as a pledge 





of their esteem. As to keeping the main secret, it was ne- 
cessary for all parties. 

Gossip Veronica, for a person in her rank of life, was rich, 
and had a pleasant villa at Monticelli, about half a mile 
from the city. Thither, on a holiday in September, which 
was kept with great hilarity by the peasants, came Dianora 
d’ Amerigo de’ Bardi, attended by her aunt Madonna Lu- 
cresia, to see, as her mother observed, that no ‘improper 
persons” were there; and thither, before daylight, let in by 
Signora Veronica herself, at the hazard of her repstation 
and of the furious jealousy of a young vine-dresser in the 
neighbourhood, who loved her good things better then any 
thing in the world except ber waiting-maid, came the young 
Ippolito Buondelmonte de’ Buondelmonti, looking, as she 
said, like the morning-star. 

The morning-star hugged and was bugged with great 
good will by the kind gossip, and then twinkled with impa- 
tience, from a corner of her chamber-window, till he saw 
Dianora. How his heart beat when he beheld her coming 
up through the avenue! Veronica met her near the gar- 
den-gate, and pointed toward the window, as they walked 
along. Ippolito fancied she spoke of him, but did not know 
what to think of it, for Dianora did not change countenance, 
nor do any thing but smile good-naturedly on her compa- 
nion, and ask her apparently some common question. The 
truth was, she had no suspicion he was there; though the 
gossip, with much smirking and mystery, said she hada 
little present there for her, and such as her lady-mother 
approved. Dianora, whom, with all imaginable respect for 
her, the gossip had hitherto treated, from long habit, like 
a child, thought it was some trifle or other, and forgot it 
next moment. Every step which Ippolito heard on the 
stair-case he fancied was her's, till it passed the door, and 
never did morning appear to him at once so delicious and 
so tiresome. To be in the same house with her, what joy! 
but to be in the same house with her, and not to be able to 
tell her his love directly, and ask her for hers, and fold her 
into his very soul, what impatience and misery! Two or 
three times there was a knock of some one to be let in; but 
it was only the gossip, come to inform him that he must be 
patient, and that she did not know when Madonna Lucresia 
would please to bring Dianora, but most likely after dinner, 
when the visiters retired to sleep a little. Of all impertinent 
things, dinner appeared to him the most tiresome and unfit. 
He wondered how any thinking beings, who might take & 
cake or a cup of wine by the way, and then proceed to love 
one another, could sit round a great wooden table, patiently 
eating of this and that nicety; and, above all, how they 
could sit still afterward for a moment, and not do any thing 
else in preference—stand on their heads, or toss the dishes 
out of window. Then the festival! Heaven only knew 
how happy the peasantry might choose to be, and how long 
they might detain Dianora with their compliments, dances, 
and songs. Doubtless, there must be many lovers among 
them ; and how they could bear to go jigging sbout in this 
gregarious manner, when they must all wish to be walking 
two by two in the green lanes, was to him inexplicable. 
However, Ippolito was very sincere in his gratitude to Gos- 
sip Veronica, and even did his best to bebave handsomely 
to ber cake and wine; and after dinner his virtue was re- 
warded, 

It is unnecessary to tell the reader, that he must not judge 
of other times and countries by his own. The real fault of 
those times, as of most others, Jay, not in people's loves, 
but their hostilities; and if both were managed in a way 
somewhat different from our own, perhaps neither the loves 
were less innocent, nor the hostilities more ridiculous. Af- 
ter dinner, when the other visiters had separated here and 
there tu sleep, Dianora, accompanied by her aunt and Ve- 
ronica, found herself, to her great astonishment, in the 
same room with Ippolito; and in a few minutes after their 
introduction to each other, and after one had looked this 
way and the other that, and one taken up a book and laid 
it down again, and both looked out of the window, and 
each blushed, and either turned pale, and the gentleman 
adjusted his collar and the lady her sleeve, and the elder 
ladies had whispered one another in a comer, Dianora, lets 
to her astonishment then before, was left in the room with 
him alone. She made a movement as if to follow them, but 
Ippolito said something she knew not what, and she re- 











mained. She went to the window, looking very serious and 
pale, and not daring to glance toward him. He intended 
instantly to go to her, and wondered what had become of 
his fierce impatience; but the very delay had now some- 
thing delicious in it. Oh, the happiness of those moments! 
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oh, the sweet morning-time of those feelings! the doubt 
which is not doubt, and the hope which is but the coming 
of certainty! Oh, recollections enough to fill faded eyes 
with tears of renovation, and to make us forget we are no 
longer young—the next young and innocent beauty we be- 
bold! Why do not such hours make us as immortal as they 
are divine? Why are we not carried away, literally, into 
some place where they can last for ever, leaving those who 
miss us to say, “they were capable of loving, and they are 
gone to heaven!” 

Reader. But, sir, in taking these heavenly flights of yours, 
you have left your two lovers. 

Author. Surely, madam, [ need not inform you that lovers 
are fond of being left to themselves. 

Reader. But, sir, they are Italians; and [ did not think 
Italian lovers were of this bashful description. 1 imagined 
that the moment your two Florentines beheld one another, 
they would spring into each other’s arms, sending up cries 
of joy, and—and— 

Author. Tumbling over the two old women by the way. 
Itis avery pretty imagination, madam ; but Italians partake 
of all the feelings common to human nature; and modesty 
is really not confined to the English, even though they are 
always saying it is. 

Reader. But I was not speaking of modesty, sir; I was 
only alluding to a sort of—what shall | say—a kind of irre- 
pressible energy, that which in the Italian character is called 
violence. 

Author. I meant nothing personal, madam, believe me, 

in using the word modesty. You are too charitable, and 
have too great a regard for my lovers. I was not speaking 
myself of modesty in any particular sense, but of modesty 
in general; and all nations, not excepting our beloved and 
somewhat dictatorial countrymen, have their modesties and 
immodesties too, from which perhaps their example might 
instruct one another. With regard to the violence you 
speak of, and which is energy sometimes, and the weakest 
of weaknesses at others, according to the character which 
exhibits it, and the occasion that calls it forth, the Italians, 
who live in an ardent climate, have undoubtedly shown 
more of it than most people; but it is only where their indi- 
vidual character is most irregular, and education and laws 
attheir worst. In general it is nothing but pure self-will, 
and belongs to the two extremes of the community—the 
most powerful, whose passions have been indulged, and the 
Poorest, whose passions have never been instructed. True 
energy manifests itself, not in violence, but io strength and 
intensity ; and intensity is by its nature discerning, and not 
to be surpassed in quietness, where quietness ia becoming. 
Besides, in the age we are writing of, there was as much 
refinement in love matters with some, as there was outrage 
and brutality with others, All the faculties of humanity, 
bad and good, may be said to have been making their way 
at that period, and trying for the mastery; and if on the 
one hand we are presented with horrible spectacles of ty- 
Tranny and revenge, on the other we find philosophy and 
even divinity refining upon the passion of love, and emula- 
ting the most beautiful subtleties of Plato in rendering it a 
thing angelical, 

Reuder, You have convinced me, sir; pray let us proceed. 

Author, Your us, madam, is flattering; I fancy we are 
beholding the two lovers in company. We are like Don 
Cleofas and his ghostly friend, in the Devil oa Two Sticks, 
when they saw into the people's houses; 1, of course, the 
devil; and you the young student, only feminine—Donna 
Cleofasia, studying humanity. 

Reader, Well, sir, a8 you please; only let us proceed. 

Author. Madam, your sentiments are engaging to the 
last degree ; so I proceed with pleasure. 

We left our two lovers, madam, standing in Signora Vero- 
nica’s parlour, one at the window, the other at a little dis- 

tance. They remained in this situation about the same 
Space of time in which we have been talking. Oh! how, 
impossible it is to present to ourselves two grave and happy 
lovers trembling with the approach of their mutual confes- 
Sons, and not feel a graver and happier sensation than levi- 
ty resume its place in one’s thoughts! 

Ippolito went up to Dianora. She was still looking out 
of the window, her eyes fixed upon the blue mountains in 
the distance, but conscious of nothing outside the room. 
She had a light green and gold net on her bead, which en- 
closed her luxuriant hair without violeace, and seemed as 
iit took it up thet he might admire the white neck under- 





neath, She felt his breath upon it; and beginning to expect 
that his lips would follow, raised her hands to her head, as 








if the net requized adjusting. This movement, while it dis- 
concerted him§ presented her waist in a point of view so 
impossible not to touch, that taking it gently in both his 
hands, he pressed one at the same time upon her heart, and 
said, “It will forgive me, even for doing this." He bad 
reason to say 80, for he felt it beat against his fingers, as if 
it leaped. Dianora, blushing and confused, though feeling 
abundantly happy, made another movement with her hands 
as if to remove his own, but he only detained them on either 
side. “Messer Ippolito,” said Dianora, in a toue as if to 
Temonstrate, though suffering herself to remain a prisoner, 
“T fear you must think me’’— No, no,” interrupted Ippo- 
lito, “ you can fear nothing that I think, or that I do. Itis 
T that have to fear your lovely and fearful beauty, which 
has been ever at the side of my sick bed, and I thought 
looked angrily upon me—upon me alone, of the whole 
world.” “ They told me you had been ill,” said Dianora in 
a very gentle tone, ‘and my aunt perhaps knew that l— 
thought that I—Have you been very ill?” And without 
thinking, she drew her left hand from under his, and placed 
it upon it. ‘‘ Very,” answered Ippolito; “do not I look 
so?” and saying this, he raised his other hand, and ventur- 
ing to put it round to the left side of her little dimpled chin, 
turned her face toward him. Dianora did not think he ap. 
peared go ill, by a good deal, as he did in the church; but 
there was enough in his face, ill or well, to make her eye- 
sight swim as she looked at him; and the next moment her 
head was upon his shoulder. 

There was a practice in those times, generated, like other 
involuntary struggles against wrong, by the absurdities in 
authority, of resorting to marriages, or rather plightings of 
troth, made in secret, and in the eye of heaven. It wasa 
custom liable to great abuse, as all secrecies are; but the 
harm of it, as usual, fell chiefly on the poor, or where the 
condition of the parties was unequal. Where the families 
were powerful and on an equality, the hazard of violating 
the engagement was very great, and seldom encountered ; 
the lovers either foregoing their claims on each other upon 
better acquaintance, or adhering to their engagement the 
closer for the same reason, or keeping it at the expense of 
one or the other’s repentance for fear of the consequences. 
The troth of Ippolito and Dianora was indeed atroth ; they 
plighted it on their knees, before a picture of the Virgin and 
Child, and over a mass-book which lay open upon a chair. 
Thus were they secretly married. Ippolito then, for the 
pleasure of revenging himself of the pangs he saffered when 
Dianora kuelt with him before, took up the mass-book and 
held it before her, as she had held it before him, and looked 
her entreatingly in the face; and Dianora took and held it 
with bim as before, trembling as then, but with a perfect 
pleasure; and Ippolito kissed her twice and thrice out of a 
sweet revenge. 

[We find we are in the habit of using a great number of | 
ands on these occasions. We do not affect it, though we 
are conscious of it. It is partly, we believe, owing to our 
recollections of the good faith and simplicity in the old ro- 
mances, and partly to a certain sense of luxury and conti- 
nuance which these ands help to link together. It is the 
fault of “ the accursed critical spirit,” which is the bane of 
these times, that we are obliged to be conscious of the mat- 
ter at all. But we cannot help not having been born six 
hundred years ago, and are obliged to be base and reviewa- 
tory like the rest. To affect not to be conscious of the cri- 
tical in these times, would itself be a departure from what 
is natural; but we notice the necessity only to express our 
hatred of it, and hereby present the critics—ourselves in- 
cluded, as far as we belong to them—with our hearty dis- 
commendations. } 

The thoughtless old ladies, Donna Lucrezia, and the 
other—for old age is not always the most considerate thing 
in the world, especially the old age of one’s aunts and gos- 
sips—had now returned into the room where they left the 
two lovers; but not before Dianora had consented to re- 
ceive her bridegroom at home, that same night, by means 
of that other old good-natured go-between, yclept a ladder 
of ropes. The rest of the afternoon was spent, according 
to laudable custom, in joining in the diversious of the pea- 
santry. They sung, they danced, they ate the grapes that 
bung over their heads, they gave and took jokes and flowers, 
they flaunted with all their colours in the sun, they feasted 
with all their might under the trees. You could not say 
which looked the merriest. In Tuscany they have had, 
from time immemorial, little rustic songs or stanzas that 
tarn upon flowers: one of these, innocently addressed to 
Dianora by way of farewell, put her much out of counte- 





nance—" Voi siete un bel fone,” sung a peasant girl, after 
kissing her hand: 

You are a lovely Gower. What ower? The fowet 

That shats with the dark hour :— 

Would that to keep you awake were in my power! 
Ippolito went singing it all the way bome, and ran up 
agaiost a hundred people. 
ee 


THE ESSAYIST. 


ee 
FROM A LATE LONDON PERIODICAL WORK. 


WHAT SHALL 1 DO? 


“ Waar shall I do?” exclaimed Lady Emily to me the 
other day, as I entered her apartment, and found ber re- 
clining negligently on an ottoman, with a most languishing 
air; “‘ What shall 1 do, Charles,” she exclaimed, laying a 
strong emphasis on the shall, “ to expel ennui, and recover 
my lost spirits? All the world seems to have deserted 
town, and left me to enjoy my own company; positively, 
Charles, you are the only rational being my eyes have had 
the pleasure of seeing this month; and now do be a good 
creature, and get me from the circulating library Scott's 
last novel; it is scarcely two, and old Lady Jervis’s card 
says seven for dinner this evening, where I believe you are 
going.” She accompanied this request with such a bewitch- 
ing smile as would have melted a much harder beart than 
Charles Bellamy’s. I readily promised, and we soon after 
parted; Lady Emily to her toilet, and I to execute my com- 
mission, But by some fairy impulse or other, Lady Emily’s 
“What shall ido?” had taken entire possession of my 
thoughts, much to the detriment of Scott’s last novel. 
“ Such a lovely creature as this!” said I inwardly, “ form- 
ed to be the ornament of society, forced to such an excla- 
mation! But,” continued J, in the same train of considera- 
tion, ‘by whom are they vot uttered? In every station 
these few words will be heard with more or less meaning. 
The wealthy heir, revelling in all the pleasures and delights 
of luxury, and snatching with hasty hand every sweet life 
can afford, like the bee, culling honey from every flower, 
in the midst of all his joys and festivity will cast his weary 
listless limbs on the nearest couch, with the exclamation of 
‘What shall [do?’ The miserable offspring of poverty, 
dragging on his existence through hardships and difficul- 
ties, utters the same exclamation from his straw pallet: the 
shuddering victim of sorrow, while the unconscious tear 
trickles down bis care-worn cheeks, will clasp his hands in 
agony, and sigh forth the scarcely-articulate sounds from 
his agitated and bursting bosom. It is alike connected with 
the soft melting accents of pity and the tumultuous fury of 
anger; it is often to be found in the last desperate address 
of the discarded lover, and the broken ejaculations of my 
old grandfather during a twinge of the gout. ‘The philoso- 
pher has often broken out into a similar expression while 
demonstrating some hidden problem, or unravelling the 
secrets of nature ; and as often has it come to the aid of the 
dismayed countryman, as, with one band employed in 
scratching his head and the other in collecting the frag- 
ments of the broken milk-jug, he planned the best mode of 
avoiding the anger and broomstick of Betty the housemaid, 
As my thoughts were hurrying thus rapidly on, my feet were 
not slow in accompanying them; and I had made some pro- 
gress in the park, when, to my amazement, I heard the 
identical subject of my meditations uttered in the deepest 
tones of distress. ] mechanically turned to the sound, and 
beheld a tattered aged figure, in the babiliments of a sol- 
dier, hanging in silent agony over a poor dog, which, after 
having apparently been the faithful companion of his wan- 
derings, now lay dead at his feet; bis long gray locks floated 
in the cold air, and, as be dropped the tear of affection over 
his lost favourite, the old man's countenance, expressive of 
despair, and at the same time attempted resignation, touched 
me as feelingly as Lady Emily’s smile. I slid gently up to 
the aged veteran, and slipped some money into his hand, 
He at first stared at me and my offering with a senseless 
gaze, like a person just recovering from the effects of some 
horrible dream !—his eye then glanced upon his poor dog, 
and, as he recalled his scattered thoughts, the hectic ofa 
moment passed over his furrowed cheek, and a tear stood 
trembling in his eye; he indignaniy brushed it off, and, 
looking steadfastly at me, attempted to speak, but it was in 
vain—the words died away in his throat, and he covered his 














face with his hand. There was no’need of thanks, no need 
of words; that)single look was sufficient ; it was as precicus. 
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to me then as the sweetest smile that ever played over the 
cheek of beauty. Oh! ye thoughtless sons of luxury, ye 
would give the choicest pleasures of art to be able to enjoy 
the thrill of delight that single silent look bore with it to my 
soul: it spoke volumes; and, in my idea, said as feelingly 
as the old man could have ever wished, “‘ What shall I do 
to requite you?” [ turned away from the affecting scene, 
and hurrying rapidly on, endeavoured, by the swiftness of 
my motions, to avoid too open a display of the indescrib- 
able feelings that succeeded one another in the mastery of 
my whole bosom; but, in my haste, stumbling over some- 
thing in the road, and, on casting my eyes downwards, 
finding them to be a little boy’s playthings, I set about re- 
pairing my error; and upon looking out for the little fel- 
low, found him by my side, standing in a most ludicrous 
attitude of rage, and the look which he directed at the dis- 
persed objects of his amusement was amply expressive of 
“What shall [ do to revenge myself?” The contrast be- 
tween this and my former adventure was too striking to be 
unobserved. ‘“ Here are two circumstances immediately 
to corroborate my observations,” was my remark, as I walk- 
ed more slowly onwards, “ and a hundred more would per- 
haps occur in the space of an hour: these go well to prove 
how often those four expressive monosyllables are every 
where uttered,” continued I, resuming the broken thread 
of my observations. “ Sir Felix Patient, while yielding to 
the overwhelming torrent of her ladyship’s tongue, stretches 
out his limbs, good easy man, before the parloar fire, and, 
as his dirty shoes afford new subjects for his cara sposa's 
eloquence, solaces himself with the conciliating ‘ Lord, lord! 
my dear, what shall I do to please you?’ The county mem- 
ber, while lowering his purse-proud haugbtiness to the 
apron of some greasy rogue, often owes his vote to the over- 
powering ‘ What shall I do for your son Samuel, or that 
little chubby-face darling, Sally?’ Amidst, too, the trans- 
actions of our own miniature world, to enumerate the vari- 
ous repetitions of these four words would bid defiance to 
the calculating powers of a Burton. How often has some 
unhappy youngster, running in breathless, and finding him- 
self too late for school, deliberated at the door, whether he 
should trust bis fate to the master’s clemency, or return, 
with a sick headach, to his dame’s; how often has he then 
appealed, with tears in his eyes, to some companion, in the 
emphatical, impressive, much meaning ‘ What shall I do?’ 
Thou thyself, Charles, hast often been inclined to try the 
force of these monosyllables amid the various jeopardies in 
which you have been involved by love, or a romantic dis- 
position.” Little did I at this moment suspect that the 
fates were preparing a new jeopardy for me; but unfor- 
tunately the hour had already arrived which attracts all the 
butterflies of fashion into the park, and in the midst of my 
Cogitations I found myself crossing the ride, and there ap- 
peared, within a few yards of me, a horseman advancing at 
a most tremendous rate, and to all appearance one of those 
hair-brained gentlemen that pay very little regard to hum- 
ble foot-passengers, though even of the honourable Charles 
Bellamy’s rank. As I wheeled round on my retreat, to my 
utter dismay, a moving phalanx of carriages appeared in 
the rear, blocking up my escape. My only outlet lay 
through a part of the road, from which, as I perceived the 
mud with which it was environed, I turned with horror; 
but what was to be done? carriages approaching one way, 
my friend on his bit of blood splashing and dashing ata 
devil of a rate on the other, like Obadiah on his coach-hors 
1 was in almost as bad a predicament as Dr. Slop. “ Hea- 
venly Trivia!” Fexclaimed, “ what shall I do?” and I was 
on the point of forcing a passage through the aforesaid pa- 
lisade of mud, which had been scraped up with most offi- 
cious industry, when a well-known voice arrested my pro- 
gress with ‘ Well, Charles, have you been looking for the 
fair maid of Perth in the park?” I looked up; it was Lady 
Emily's carriage that had been my opponent that way, and 
she was negligently leaning with her well-turned arm over 
the door. 

For the first time I recollected my promise, and the 
novel, and immediately began stammering out a list of 
excuses; but I was evidently at a loss; I felt myself quite 
entitled to say, “ What shallIdo?” « Any thing but stand 
staring there, with such a beautiful creature before you,” 
replied youth and love. thought the reproof just. Fortu- 
nately her old uncle, the companion of her ride, had just 
been summoned away ; in a moment the door was opened, 
and I offered my lovely cousin the services of a penitent, 
willing to atone in every way for his forgetfulness, 

it was accepted; and, pardon me, gentle reader, if, while 








she pronounced my forgiveness, another of Lady Emily's 
bewitching smiles totally banished from my thoughts the 
recollection of “ What shall I do?” 





NOT AT HOME. 


“ Not at home,” said her ladyship’s footman, with the 
usual air of nonchalance, which says, “‘ You know I am ly- 
ing, but—n’importe !”” 

“Not at home,” I repeated to myself, as I sauntered from 
the door in a careless fit of abstractedness. ‘‘ Notat home!” 
how universally practised is this falsehood! Of what vari- 
ous, and what powerful import! Is there any one who has 
not been preserved from annoyance by its adoption? Is 
there any one who has not rejoiced, or grieved, or smiled, 
or sighed, at the sound of “ Not at home?” No! every 
body—that is, every body who bas any pretensions to the 
tile of somebody—acknowledges the utility and advantages 
of these three little words. To them the lady of ton is in- 
debted for the undisturbed enjoyment of her vapours; the 
philosopher, for the preservation of solitude and study; the 
spendthrift, for the repulse of the importunate dun. 

It is true, that the constant use of this sentence savours 
somewhat of a false French taste, which I hope never to 
see engrafted upon our true English feeling. But in this 
particular who will not excuse this imitation of uur refined 
neighbours? Who will so far give up the enviable privi- 
lege of making his house his castle, as to throw open the 
gates upon the first summons of inquisitive impertinenice or | 
fashionable intrusion? The “ morning calls” uf the dun 
and the dandy, the belle and the bailiff, the poet and the 
petitioner, appear to us a species of open hostility, carried 
on against our comfort and tranquillity; and, as all stra- 
tagems are fair in war, we find no fault with the mgeuious 
device which fortifies us against these insidivus attucks. 

While I was engaged in this mental soliloquy, a carriage 
drove up to Lady Mertimer’s door, and a footman in a most 
appallingly splendid livery roused me from a reverie by a 
thundering knock. ‘‘ Not at home!” was the result of the 
application. Half-a-dozen cards were thrust from the win- 
dow; and, after due inquiries after her ladyship’s cold, and 
her ladyship’s husband's cold, and her ladyship’s lap-dog’s 
cold, the carriage resumed its course, and so did my cogi- 
tations. ‘‘ What,” said I to myself, ‘‘ would have been the 
visiter’s perplexity, if this brief formula were not in use?” 
She must have got out of her carriage; an exertion which | 
would ill accord with the vis inertie* of a lady : or she must 
have given up her intention of leaving her card at a dozen 
houses to which she is now hastening, or she must have 
gone to dinner even later than fashionabl: punctuality re- 





cried the other, “ J can’t help that,” resumed the laced 
Cerberus, ‘‘ he’s not at home.” 

The foe was not easily repulsed, and seemed disposed to 
storm. I was in no little fear for the security of “ the castle,”” 
but the siege was finally raised. The enemy retreated, 
sending forth from his half-closed teeth many threats, in- 
termingled with frequent mention of a powerful ally in the 
person of Lawyer Shark. “ Here,” said I, resuming my 
meditations, “‘ here is another instance of the utility of my 
theme. Without it, the noble spirit of this disciple of Mars 
would have been torn away from reflections on twenty- 
pounders, by a demand for twenty pounds; from his pride 
in the king’s commission, by his dread of the king’s bench. 
Perhaps he is at this moment entranced in dreams of charges 
of horse and foot! He might have been roused by a charge 
for boots and shoes. In fancy, he is at the head of serried 
columns of warriors! His eyes might have been opened 
upon columns of shillings and pence. In fancy, he is dis- 
posing of crowns! Horrible thought! he might have been 
awakened to the recollection that he has not half a crown 
in the world?” 

Ihad now reached the door of a friend, whom, to say 
the truth, I designed to dun for an article. Coming in the 
capacity of a dun, I ought not to have becn surprised that 
[experienced a dun’s reception. Nevertheless, [ was a lit- 
tle nettled at the ‘‘ Not at home” of my old friend. “ What,” 
said I, recurring to my former ideas, ‘“ what can be Harry's 
occupation that he is thus inaccessible? 1s he making love, 
or making verses? studying Euclid or the Sporting Ma- 
gasine? meditating on the trial of Queen’s last October, 
or the trial for King’s next July?” For surely no light 
cause should induce one gentleman to be “ not at home” 
to another. 

As is usua! with persons in my situation, who are more 
accustomed to speculate upon trifles, from which no fixed 
principle can be deduced, I negatived the theory of one 
moment by the practice of the next. For, having returned 
from my peraumbulations, | seated myself in my study, with 
pen, ink, and a sheet of foolscap before me; and, finding 
myself once more “ at home,” enjoined the servant to re- 
member that I was “ not at home” for the rest of the day. 


—_—_—_ 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
———— 
Anniversaries of Religious and Moral Societics.—-The 
events of the last week, as connected with these institu- 
tions, offer a striking commentary on the boasted spread of 
infidelity and atheism. The audiences which attended to 
hear the annual reports, were more numerous than they 











quires! Equally annoying would the visit have proved to 
the lady of the house. She might have been obliged to! 
throw the “ Abbot” into the drawer, or to call the children | 
from the nursery. Is she taciturn? She might have been ' 
compelled to converse. Is she talkative? She might have, 
been compelled to hold her tongue: or, in all probability, ! 
she aces her friends to-night; and it would be bard indeed: 
if she were not allowed to be “not at home” till ten at} 
night, when from that time she must be “ at home” till] 
three in the morning. 

A knock again recalled me from my abstraction. Upon 
looking up, I perceived an interesting youth listening with 
evident mortification to the “ Not at home” of the porter. | 
“Not at home!” he muttered to himself, as he retired.| 
“What am Itothink? She has denied herself these three 
days!” and, with a most loverlike sigh, he passed on his 
way. Here again, what an invaluable talisman was found 
in “ Not at home!” The idol of his affections was perhaps 
at that moment receiving the incense of adoration from an- 
other, possibly a more favoured votary: perbaps she was) 
balancing, in the solitude of her boudoir, between the vicar’s 
band and the captain's epaulettes; or weighing the merits 
of gout with a plum, on the one side, against those of love | 
with a shilling, on the other. Or, possibly, she was sitting 
unprepared for conquest, unadorned by cosmetic aid, wrapt 
up in dreams of to-night’s assembly; where her face will 
owe the evening’s unexpected triumph to the assistance of| 
the morning's “ Not at home.” 

Another knock! Another “Not at home!” A fat trades- 
man, with all the terrors of authorized impertinence writ- 
ten legibly on his forehead, was combating with pertina- 
cious resolution the denial of a valet. ‘The captain's not 











at home,” said the servant. “I saw him at the window,” 








* Every one knows the gradations of vis, visit, and visitation; vis 
inertia, therefore, signifies an idle visit. 








had been for severa) years, and the announcement of the 
transactions during the past year, evinced an increased 
and extended ardour in the public mind to promote the 
great objects of virtue and piety. We are not disposed, 
more than others, to foster sectarian or bigotted preju- 
| dices, and we are particularly hostile to whatever tends to 
| promote the views of those who would introduce a nation- 
al religion into this now free and happy country, or, in other 
words, connect church and state. But whilo we are thus ear- 
nest on this vital point, while we shall ever hold ourselves in 
| readiness to sound the first alarm at the approach, oreven 
| threat of an approach of the evil we deprecate, we cannot 
be blind to the great benefit conferred by the societies to 
which we refer, and whose prosperity is identified, so long 
8 they are restricted to their proper objects, with the hap- 
piness and improvement of the community at large. We 
| deem it, therefore, our duty to notice their proceedings so 
far as to preserve a record of their usefulness in our pages, 
and lend the feeble tribute of our testimony to their success. 

‘The Honorable Richard Varick presided at the annual 
;mecting of the “ American Bible Society,” and a number 
jof eloquent speakers addressed a crowded and gratified 
assembly. The report stated that the receipts for the 
last year had amounted to one hundred and forty-three 
| thousand one hundred and eighty-four dollars and thirty- 
three cents; the expenditures to one hundred and forty- 
seven thousand and eighty-one dollars and sixty-eight 
cents. The number of books printed, or otherwise pro- 
cured by the society, during the year, amounts to three 
hundred and sixty-two thousand four hundred and ninety- 
two; one hundred and ninety-one thousand one hundred 
and seventy-four books were issued for sale, and nearly 
nine thousand gratuitously distributed. 

The “‘ American Seamen’s Friend Society” was formed 
in January, 1827, A permanent agent is now engaged to 
promote its interests, A Sailors’ Magazine has/beén com. 
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menced, and a Seaman’s Saving Bank established. This 
last institution is not connected with any society, nor 
should it be; it should be open to all classes, worthy and 
unworthy, as being admirably calculated to confirm the 
former in their virtuous habits and intentions, redeem the 
latter from their deviations from the paths of rectitude, and 
to guard both against the temptations to which improvi- 
dence and ignorance too often render this useful class of| 
men so peculiarly obnoxious. To the east and south, 
schools and places of worship have been erected to accom- 
modate them. We sincerely hope that the efforts now 
making to unite the hardy tar in ties of moral fellowship 
with his brother-citizens, from whom he has too long been 
severed, may prove availing, and produce benefits that 
shall operate to the mutual benefit of both. 

“New-York Sunday School Union.” Our eye was ar- 
rested the other afternoon, as we were carelessly strolling up 
Broadway, by a singular spectacle, at once imposing and 
delightful. A large concourse of boys and girls crowded 
the park, in front of the city-hall, arrayed in neat attire, 
and on the point of forming a procession, of nearly eight 
thousand in force, for the castle-garden. The utmost de- 
corum marked the behaviour of this hopeful multitude, on 
whom much of the future good or wo of this community 
must of necessity depend, and after having been reviewed 
by their teachers, they formed, and marched in order to 
the destined place of meeting. Here a large concourse of| 
spectators awaited their coming, and seemed highly grati- 
fied at their appearance. ‘Their young voices rose in cho- 
ral strains of praise to their great Creator, and a blessing 
wa then invoked upon them by Dr. Milnor. The sum- 
ber of scholars has very much increased during the last 
year, as well as the number of schools and teachers. Forty- 
seven libraries belong to the schools, containing upwards 
ofthirteen thousand volumes, It is impossible to contem- 
plate the prosperity of this institution, without experiencing 
delightful anticipations of the future good to society at 
large with which it is fraught. The improved moral con- 
dition, the useful knowledge, and active habits of the 
coming generations of man, might be secured by an uni- 
versal extension of these humble but efficient instruments; 
and sorry, indeed, are we to perceive that a want, an ex- 
tensive want, still obtains in this enlightened state, of the | 
means of instruction, Sorry are we to confirm the charge || 
mate by an able and accomplished writer at Philadelphia, 
that our own deficiencies are too much neglected for tbe | 
quixotic object of supplying those which exist in the most 
distant regions, and which have no claims upon us what- 
ever. Children who have no access to school, are still nu- 
erous amongst as; and the probability is in favour of| 
their ignorance exposing them to become easy victims to 
the temptations of vice, and the seduction of corruption. 
Remove this reproach, wipe out this foul stain; give your 
trery spare penny to the instruction of the needy in know- 
ledge and the abject in morals, and then, when you have 
‘fected this imperative object, it will be time enough 
(seek objects upon whom to pour forth the excess of your 
Curity abroad, ay, and to blazon it forth to the four ends 
of the earth, 

“New-York City Temperance Society.” A very excel- 
ssl was pronounced before this association, on| 
ac Ce of last week, by Hugh Maxwell, esq. 
ile ; . ae natural eloquence, added all the force which 

of his subject would admit, and drew the 

Songer attention from the known fact of his being 
ae ae the responsible station he has so long and 
fen led. He dwelt on the necessity and obliga- 
oe oe upon all men possessing authority and indu-| 
ie iaeete the eradication of an evil to which alone ;: 
cia the Misery, the pauperism, the immorality, the|; 
‘ mae the diseases of the present day, and of our city 
teestoaca might be safely imputed. He alleged that 
aly ae ae the five thousand criminals that were an- 
iis ught to the bar of justice, owed their degradation 
tod in atten, Half of the witnesses, say thirty-thou- 
a ar who are more or less engaged with the princi- 
anissio, me, were generally intoxicated at the time of, 
‘a assent Out of twenty trials for morder at which he | 
‘ethey , Wl the convicts had been proved to be drunk 
idigeg, pereeaied the horrid acts for which they stood | 
‘owen, wh : ‘ong instance was furnished by Richard 
demand 0 lately underwent the sentence of the Jaw for 
er of a woman to whom he had been wrongly, but 





committed the awful deed. Mr. M. commented in severe, 
but just terms, on the conduct of the corporation. This 
body, that fears to do evil, that is so scrupulous about the 
rights of the people that it canuet even allow them to ex- 
tend these very rights, lest some individual privilege be en- 
croached upon, this exceilent, virtuous, and discreet body, 
dares not refuse to any one a license to retail spirits, be it 
in Broadway or on the Collect. When shall we have a re- 
sponsible body of men to act and legislate for us, and not 
merely to talk and sip tea, and quaff champagne? We are 
happy to hear that the ‘Temperance Society” is doing 
well. Some of the most sauguine already prophesy that, 
in a few years hence, even wine will be utterly banished 
from the tables of gentlemen !—always excepting the mem- 
bers of the corporation in their collective capacity. 


Grant Thorburn.—keader, art thousubject to the dumps? 
that is, anglicived—art thou apt to feel weary of the world 
around thee, and of every ting in it, not excepting even 
thyself? Dost thou ever think, with Hamlet, that “ this 
goodly frame, the earth, is a sterile promontory, and this 
brave o’erbanging firmament, the air, this majestical roof, 
fretted with golden fire, is a foul and pestilent congregation 
of vapours?” Dost thou ever fee! asif mau delighted thee not, 
nor woman neither? then betake thee straight to‘l'horburn’s, 
and there scent the fragrance of the new-blown rose, or 


eee “violet dim, 
“ But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
“ Or Cytherea’s breath;” 








there gare upon the deep and lasting verdure of the tropic 
shrub, the cactus serpentine, or lemon, tapering in beauty, 
and giving forth blossom, fruit, and the sere leaf withal— 
three seasons joined in one—and there breathe in holy in- 
fluences drawn irom the concentred besuties of nature, as 
she appears the richest, and the fairest, and the most pro- 
mising, in all her pride of vegetation, and all her glow ot 
fruitage, and thou must indeed be made of impenetrable 
stuff, if thou yieldeat not thy steroness and thy gloom of 
spirit to the enchantment that surrounds thee. But, gentle 
reader, if all this beauty of verdure, if all this fresuness of 
spring, awake thee not from thy slumbering mood, then 
get thee into the parterre within. There the objects that 
will greet thine eye, will also awaken hallowed feelings in 
thy heart. There is the identical table on which thy coun- 
try’s benefactor, thy own great Washington, was wont to 


forth from his pure heart, and ascended to heaven. This ta- 


how numerous and full of interest are the associations which 
it is calculated to call up! There, too, thou wilt find nume- 
rous articles to stimulate thy antiquarian taste and curiosity 
for antique novelty. ‘he laws of this state in 1656; the 


congregation; the quaint lines of Grant Thorburn himself, 
written underneath the picture of good old Mary Simpson, 


doctors, and lawyers,and divines—but go, good reader, and 

see for thyself—thou'lt thank us for the hint that sends 

thee there. While recommending friend Thorburn’s floral 

theatre, we deem it appropriate to furnish the visiter with 

some beautiful lines—extracted from a late London paper— 

which will readily associate with the genius of the place: 
FIRST FLOWERS. 


First flowers of the spring-time, , Of friends smiling round me, 
Bright gems of the year, Now lnid in the tomb! 


Jean, as his sincere aspirations for his country's welfare burst, 


ble occupied his pew in Trinity church, and, simple as it is,| 


firat directory ever published in Gotham; the chairs in which | 
the venerable Dr. Rogers was wont to sit preaching to his | 


the faithful servant of Washington, aud his home-thrusts at |; 


All fovely and Looming, Of frivudshnp»—all withered 5 
th Hearts—stript of their bloom; 
Loved eyes, whose expression 
‘Tine never can steal, 
Whilst your blossoms tho coming 
Of spring-time reveul! 
Still, sill, ye are welcome! 
In sorrow or blina : 
Remorse never mingles 
With feeling hike thie— 
As first love to the bosom, 
‘So you, to the year, 
In your innocent beauty 
And freshness uppeat! 
‘The sumer may bring us 
Itx eunsbine and flowers, 
Porfusning the vallies, 
Entwinng the bowers; 
O’er beds of sweet roses 
The zephyra inay tly, 
‘And breathe on each flow'ret 
‘The same balny wigh. 
In Joneliness bending 
Beneath the rough biast, 
Your gentle forms raising: 
When danger is past. 
Shining on! shining on! 
Like hope, ye appear, 


How fresh ye appear! 
Springing up in the garden, 
‘The hedge-row and vale, 
Enriched by the showers, 
‘And fanned by the gale. 
Your beauty is transient, 
But, ob, it is sweet, 
As the dcep-felt emotion 
When absent trends meet; 
After dangers surmounted, 
And miscries tlown, 
Their lips and looks telling 
Of daye—that ure gone: 
Your herald—thr tempest ; 
Your bed—the cold earth 5 
Unsheltered and suntess 
‘The place of your birth: 
The snow-dritt is sweeping, 
‘And dimly the morn 
From the eastward is stealing 
To hail your return. 
Thave lov'd your young blossoms, 
"They ever brought joy, 
By rogret unimbittered, 
‘Unchecked by a sigh! 
Bat now, whilst I gaze on 
Your pale tender flowers, 








tern : 
ina attached. This unfortunate man confessed to the 
attorney, that he had druok repeatedly before he 





Each leaf tells the tale 
Of happier hours: 


First flowers of the spring-time, 


Bright gems of the year. 


Resignation of Mr. Maxwell.—It is equally as necessary 
to the pure administration of justice, that public officers 
should be men of talents, skill, and integrity, as that the 
laws themselves should be good. We cannot, therefore, re- 
frain from expressing our regret at the resignation of Mr. 
Maxwell. The duties of the district attorney are of a pe- 
culiar nature; they require more character than most pub- 
fic occupations; and he who would discharge them faith- 
fully, must possess firraness, discretion, and honesty, blended 
with benevolent feeling. He must comprehend the disad- 
vantages of the wretched, without yielding too much to 
sympathy, and investigate affairs, involving the interests 
of the wealthy and powerful, uninfluenced by promises or 
threats. This delicate and laborious station Mr. Maxwell 
has long filled in such a manner as to make bis retirement 
@ subject of sincere and universal regret. His persevering 
zeal, his powerful talents, and fearless and manly inde- 
pendence, rank him among the highest ornaments of the 
bar; and if any thing could diminish our sorrow at be- 
holding him abandon the office he has ornamented, it is, 
that he yet remains among us in a retirement which can- 
not fail to add to the advantages he has already obtained. 
In offering bis resignation, at the close of the May term of 
the court of sessions, he made the following observations: 
“ As it regards the presiding magistrate of this court, I can 
freely say, that in his hands justice has not Jost its purity, 
or been administered without mercy; and, as far as my 
feelings are enlisted in the declaration, 1 am most happy 
in making it.” We believe this sentiment came from the 
heart of Mr. Maxwell, and the compliment is as well me- 
rited as any we have ever heard pronounced. Although 
the career of Mr. Riker has been beset with political ene- 
mies, who have spared neither labour nor ingenuity to in- 
jure his reputation, every intelligent and disinterested mind 
can distinguish between the calumnies engendered in the 
warmth of party spirit and the cool and just charges of rea- 
gon snd truth. These ungenerous reports have been most 
industriously circulated, and we have watched their pro- 
gress with mingled regret and indignation; but, whenever 
they assumed a palpable shape, and could be traced to any 
responsible authority, they have uniformly vanished before 
investigation, and left their object yet more firmly esta- 
blished in the respectful esteem of his fellow-citizens. It is 
one of the advantages of a free press, that while its inde- 
pendence sometimes degenerates into licentiousness, the 
public mind, from habits of discerning, perceives when it 
extends beyond the limits of truth; and vague accusations, 
which surround every individual elevated above the common 
level, float about, like the light clouds in the sky, which, when 
left to themselves, pass away with the idle wind.—Ogden 
Hoffman, esq. is named as the successor of Mr. Maxwell. 


Trinity Church.—Vbe wooden paling which has so long 
disfigured this venerable edifice, has been removed some 
paces back, and is to have its place supplied by a light and 
graceful iron railing. Availing ourselves of a suggestion 
made by the editor of the American, we recommend the 
still farther removal of the new enclosure, so that it shall 
range with the front of the body of the church, and throw 
forward the portico, ia bold relief, upon the pavement, 
which will then form a noble sidewalk and promenade, ft 
for the most commanding site in the most elegant highway 
in the United States. 


Catholic Emancipation.—Seldom has it fallen to our lot 
to perform a more grateful duty (han the one now im- 
posed upon us, to congratulate our Irish friends on the im- 
measurable victory which justice and enlightenment have 
achieved for them at home, under the auspices of a vigo- 
rous administration. Nature, and nature’s God, entitled 
them to freedom from the galling chain and the yoke that 
depresses to earth, and this freedom they have obtained. 
They are as their fellow-citizens—their foreheads no long- 
er branded with the marks of servitude, their minds no 
|Jonger fettered by the disabilities of a cruel and oppressive 
exclusion. They can now go forth and exert their facul- 
\ ties in political and moral improvement. They have once 
| more a country for which to live, for which to die. Their 
souls are once more on fire, ready on eagle wings to fly 
|alof, and mingle with kindred genius and intellect. The 
wrongs of Ireland are avenged—the voice of Sheridan is 
i heard even now that the Jips which gave it birth have 
mouldered into dust. Green Erin rejoices throughout her 














| glad vallies, and her sons, as they receive the glad iid lings 
of liberty and equality, assume the portofmen, « : 








« Fierce in their-cyes the fire of valour barns, 
” And as the slave departs, (he manretarni 
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COME, REST IN THIS BOSOM. 


ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, Jn. 


ANDANTE. 
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deer ; 


my own -en 











O! what was love made for, if ‘tis not the same, | know nett oe 
it know that 
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Thro’ the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to pursue, 
this: | ‘And shield thee, and save thee, or perish there too! 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A DEAD FRIEND. 
‘i PAINTED BY INMAN. 


Earta holds thee not, thou bright and beautiful : 
The living play of that fair countenance, 
The lip’s bright smile, and the eye’s sunny glance, 
Which no dark thought could dull, 
Are over now, for death, the mighty one, 
Hath changed the face we loved to look upon. 


Yet there thou smilest still—oh! is there not 
Something of high and holy in the art 
Which thus can keep alive, within the heart, 
Looks, else perchance forgot? 
For those once wont our light of life to be, 
Come dimly oft upon the memory. 


Yet by the painter’s ic—blessed power !— 
We see thee still: the look, the smile are there, 
The bland sspresiion thou wert wont to wear, 

When, in the social hour, 

Thou mad’st home’s circle sweet a fairy ring— 
Alas! e’en then its flowers were withering! 


We feel thy presence when around the hearth 
We gather, and the twilight’s mellow gloom 
‘Throws its dim shadows o’er the darkened room— 

The hallowed hour of earth! 

And the faint firelight glances on the walls, 
And on the pict semblance softly falls. 


How vivid the illusion !—thou art there, 
The cheek’s faint glow, the eye's benignant glance; 
We gaze upon the noble brow’s expanse, 

The dark and glossy hair, 
‘The sweetness of thy half-formed smile, and thou, 
E’en in life’s beauty, art before us now! 








But ne'er before didst thou, in silence chill, 
Listen to mirthful speech or repartee ; 
And now, while converse flows unchecked and free, 
Why art thou silent still? 
Alas! the dream is broken !—on the ear 
No longer fall the tones it thirsts to hear, 


Yet still thy looks are eloquent, and while 
Thine eye looks down upon us, mild and sweet, 
Yet with a searching glance, and while we meet 

Thy bland and gentle smile, 

We feel a spirit’s presence, and we fear 


To utter aught unworthy of thine ear. Turrza. 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 
Quam Deus amat, moritur adolescens.—Horace. 


Tn the far chambers of the radiant west, 
Was sinking to repose the golden sun; 
His red glance lingered on Euphrates’ breast, 
And trembled on the fanes of Babylon, 
With beams that gladdened all they gazed upon: 
Thro’ fragrant gardens stole the south wind’s sigh; 
Mild as a thought of some rich vision gone; 
A spell seemed cast upon the o’er-arching sky, 
Lit by the magic power of sunset’s alchemy! 
At such an hour, the mind’s creative charm 
Sheds over earth a halo of delight; 
The heart, with rapture and with glory warm, 
As the day yields unto the calm twilight, 
Thrills, while young fancy soars on pinions bright; 
And hope is lingering with her music there, 
‘With her dreams pictured to the spirit’s sight— 
Earth then seems Eden; heaven is clear and fair; 
And hallowed stars look out from the blue fields of air. 


Yet unto hearts which have been stirred by love, 
Like fount by wild-bird on its purple wing, 

How must the green earth’s breast, the sky above, 
At such an hour, to their imagining 

A rapt delirium to the spirit bring! 
All things have gladness for the bounding soul ; 

The world is brightening with the hues of spring; 
As passion-tides through ardent bosoms roll, 
Spurning the bonds of clay, despising their control. 


And thus it was, when gentle Thisbe came, 
Musing in bliss, that golden evening-tide ; 

With sighs of fragrance, and with heart of flame, 
To early love's devotedness allied— 

A maid in beauty, destined for a bride! 

How thronged glad fancies to her ardent brain, 

As young birds, flower-like, in the air will glide, 
When leaves make music to the west wind’s strain! 
‘Thus was her spirit fill’d with hopes and yearningsvain. 

Where was the loved one, while that maiden stood 
In her meek loneliness beside the tomb; 

While dread and fear, like an o’erpowering flood, 
Swept o'er her young heart with a sense of gloom; 

While from her rose-leaf lip had passed the bloom, 
And the light from her enkindled eye; 

Which no fond accent ever might relume: 

As the dun clouds when autumn-winds are high, 
Shut out the crimson ray that gilds the evening sky ? 





Oh, love! thine image is a shadow vain; 
An unsubstantial and delusive ray ; 
Once beaming kindly o'er youth’s fresh domain, 
And then for ever passing hence away, 
Leaving the spirit shut in walls of clay! 
Why should young hearts e’en bow them at thy shrine, 
Wedded to dust, united to decay 1. 
Yet let the soul-that)loveth, not repine— 
Such was thy fate, fond Thisbe !—such is mine! C. 
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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 








VOLUME VI. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
BALLAD. 
« La rose cusillie et le cour gagné ne plaisent qu’an jour.” 


Tue maiden sate at her busy wheel, 
Her heart was light and free, 

And ever in cheerful song broke forth 
Her bosom’s harmless glee. 

Her song was in mockery of love, 
And oft I heard her say, 

“The gathered rose, and the stolen heart, 
“Can charm but for a day.” 


I looked on the maiden’s rosy cheek, 
And her lip so full and bright, 

And I sighed to think that the traitor love, 
Should conquer a beart so light: 

But she thought not of future days of wo, 
While she carolled in tones so gay; 

«The gathered rose, and the stolen heart, 
“*Can charm but for a day.” 


A year passed on, and again I stood 
y the bumble cottage-door; 

The maiden sate at her busy wheel, 
But her look was blithe no more: 

The big tear stood in her dowacast eye, 
And with sighs I heard her say, 

“The gathered rose, and the stolen heart, 
‘Can charm but fora day.” 


Oh! well I knew what had dimmed her eye, 
And made her cheek so pale; 
The maid had forgotten her early song, 
While she listened to love’s soft tale; 
She had tasted the sweets of his poisoned cup, 
It had wasted her life away: 
And the stolen heart, like the gathered rose, 
Had charmed but for a day. Tantae. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE BURIAL. 


Ir was September. Day had dawned on the happy 
valley where the pomp and fashion of the city, and 
the beauty and simplicity of the country were assem- 
bled to witness the most interesting scene of college 
life. That scene had passed, and the varied groups, 
on the morning succeeding commencement, were 
leisurely departing for their several homes. I sat in 
my attic window pensively looking after the crowded 
vehicles as they rolled rapidly away from the village, 
and were lost behind the autumn-tinted copses of ma- 
ple or birch, or among the undulations of the far-off 
green hills that skirted the charming vale. There 
was much bustle in the halls and on the college-green. 
"The echo of light feet and happy voices rung out at 
intervals. Now and then I could hear, “‘ Farewell, 
remember me to, you know whom,” mutually ex- 
changed; and then succeeded a catch of “ parting 
friends,” or ‘‘home, sweet home;”’ as friend after 
friend walked rapidly away. Many a student paused 
on the green, looked smilingly back to his second 
home, waved his hat or hand to those who observed 
him from the windows, and hurried off. At length 
all became silent, for all had departed except myself: 
and such, said I—but I will spare the reader all my 
moralizings: brushing the ashes from my segar, I 
arose, and walked thoughtfully along the deserted 
halls. The initials of many a cherished name, pen- 
ciled during some listless moment, offered a theme 





for reflection, while waiting the stage that was to 
carrymehome. As I slowly turned an angle of the 
wall, the name of ‘ Gordon Hall, 1807,” broke on 
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my view. Ina moment the image of that great and 
good nan was before me, associated with all that is ve- 
nerable and sublime in Christian philanthropy ; with 
the darkness and degradation of unhappy India, and 
the temples, and the idols, and the countless multitudes 
that perish there. Thought followed thought in ra- 
pid succession, tiN my mind was absorbed in an in- 
finitude of associations without end or order, and 
became, as it were, dizzied under their perplexing 
influence. Atthat moment the coachman’s whip 
broke my reverie, and we were soon gliding down the 
college-avenue toward my distant home. The white 
chimneys, around which the smoke of a hundred de- 
serted fires lazily curled, grew small and smaller by 
degrees, till they faded from my sight in the blue dis- 
tance. We rode leisurely along the bank of a charm- 
ing little river that beautifally winds through the val- 
ley of W——, and near the middle of the afternoon 
approached the precincts of my native village. The 
objects grew more and more familiar as we advanced, 
awakening a thousand recollections of my younger 
years. I am no enthusiast, reader, but is there aught 
so lovely as home, ‘‘ sweet home?’ There is very 
music in the name, when we have long been absent. 
Where are the vales, and the streams, and the hills, 
and the mountains, and the garniture of forests, and 
the billowy wave of golden harvests, and the varied 
imagery of clouds, and stars and suns, so beautiful as 
around our boyhood’s home? There the flowers ex- 
hibit a brighter hue, the birds a fairer plumage, and 
their song comes upon the ear in a richer and more 
pleasing melody. To a fanciful view, the whole land- 
scape wears a living expression, only surpassed in 
loveliness by the smiles of those who await us there. 
In my imagination I was already grasping the prof- 
fered hand of parents and beloved ones, and listening 
to their kindly greetings, when the solemn toll of a 
knell rung through the peaceful valley, and died away 
in innumerable echoes among the neighbouring 
mountains. There was an involuntary shudder among 
the passengers when that monitory sound broke upon 
their ears. A second succeeded, and every eye was 
turned toward the various buildings that compose 
the little village of S——. As mine glanced rapidly 
along from dwelling to dwelling, it fell upon a group 
assembled around the mansion of my aged friend. 
The truth flashed upon my mind. He had an only 
daughter, who was the companion and solace of his 
declining years. She was the pride of the whole vil- 
lage, and the joy of every heart. As J bade her adieu 
afew months before, I marked a hectic-like tinge 
upon her cheek; but affection whispered that it was 
but atemporary indisposition. The vehicle now halted 
at the inn, and without waiting to return the kindly 
salutation of its worthy proprietor, I hurried across 
the green, and was soon mingled with the crowd that 
was collected beneath the lofty elms which canopied 
the door-yard. Under the most leafy stood the bier, 
and as I closed the white gate, the coffin and the 
corpse of the lovely maiden were brought forth and 
placed on the melancholy car. A low deep sigh 
broke from the assembly as the afflicted parent, the 
aged and only kindred mourner of the dead, followed 
the silent and sorrowing procession and seated him- 
self near the coffin. The venerable minister of the 





parish then ascended a temporary pulpit, erected for 
the occasion beneath the -spreading tree, and, while 











NUMBER 47. 
a tear glistened in his eye, portrayed, in striking, yet 
simple colours, the worth and Christian loveliness of 
the “beautiful and the dead.” Her character was 
above comment, but he failed not in the delineation! 
His eloquence was beautifully simple, and of that 
cast which thrills the heart from its very simplicity. 
Every eye bore testimony to the power and the pa- 
thos of his language. The countenance of the wi- 
dowed parent grew brighter and brighter as his vene- 
rable friend proceeded ; and when he exclaimed, in 
the language of Him who spake as never man spake, 
“the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth,” a visible 
smile played for a moment over his furrowed features. 
For myself, I cannot cry. It is not in language or 
in suffering to draw a tear from me. I am no stoic, 
but the luxury of tears was never mine. Whether it 
is constitutional, I cannottell. I have known many 
such, who, amid the keenest sufferings, could never 
weep. There is a sorrowing of the soul, a heaving 
of the bosom, a difficulty of respiration, and an in- 
describable suffocation in the throat; yet, amidst all 
this tempest of emotion, no drop of sorrow falls. I 
have often envied those whose grief is mitigated by 
the effusion of tears. I could not weep, though the 
deceased was the playmate of my early and brightest 
years. But, let that pass. The funeral hymn suc- 
ceeded, and as the last solemn notes of the requiem 
died away, there was a momentary silence, as if the 
pulse of nature had ceased to beat. It was but fora 
moment, and the hawk resumed his fitful shriek, as 
he wheeled his circling mazes over a neighbouring 
grave, the crow screamed from her distant perch on 
the scathed and branchless pine, and the autumn 
breeze sighed among the waving elms, sweeping 
down leaf after leaf, fit emblem of the beautiful and 
faded one who reclined beneath. The lid was raised 
for the last farewell view of the village favourite. 
The melancholy assembly gathered around the bier. 
All eyes were bent on the pale features of the dead, 
in the last lingering gaze of an affectionate adieu. It 
was a sight incomparably affecting. She whose step, 
but a few short months before, was so elastic, whose 
cheek was ever dimpled with smiles of innocent glad- 
ness, or moistened by the tear for others’ wretched- 
ness, lay chill and motionless as the clod of the valley 
which was, ere long, to roof her narrow dwelling. 
There was a slight perspiration on her marble brow, 
that appeared beautiful as the white lily empearled 
by the summer shower. The crowd respectfully re- 
tired as the bereaved parent and the affianced partner 
of the deceased maiden drew near. The old man 
stood up, and looked for a moment on the beautiful 
features of the last of his once-promising offspring. 
At first he wept not, but soon the stern and the better 
thoughts of an earthly adieu vanquished the Christian 
firmness of his soul and wrung the big drops from his 
eye. He bowed himself and retired. Such a parting 
sufficed not the overwhelming emotions of the affec- 
tionate youth. He knelt beside the coffin, and gazed 
with fondnesson the betrothed ofhis bosom. ‘“ Death,” 
exclaimed he, “ thou must not, shalt not, haveall;” and 
as he spoke, he severeda rich auburn curl from among 
the ringlets that clustered around her snowy forehead. 
At length, recollecting himself, he arose, printed a 
kiss on the yet smiling cheek of his Emily, and with- 
drew. The procession-was then formed, and the bier, 
borne-on the shoulders of four young>men, moved 
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slowly to the grave-yard. Not a sound was heard 
save the echoing knell. 

Whoever has been in the grave-yard at S——, will 
recollect two aged pines that spread their long ar- 
rowy branches over the white tombs, as if to protect 
them from the inclemencies of the seasons. I have 
sat for hours under their mournful shade, and while 
the moonbeams reposed along the grassy mounds 
that swelled up around me, listened to the sighing 
breeze or the whippoorwill, while musing on the 
loved ones that were resting there. Often have I 
wished that my own worthless form might repose 
with them, after the consummation of my earthly 
pilgrimage. Iam not superstitious, but I have shud- 
dered at the thought of lying down among the pro- 
miscuous assemblage of a city cemetery, far from my 
father’s dust. It is of but little consequence what 
niche in earth’s crowded Golgotha these limbs may 
occupy ; but still I would rest in the grave-yard of my 
native village, beside the companions of my child- 
hood, beneath the grass, and the flowers, and the 
pines that murmur there; where the sun and stars, 
and the mountain breeze could greet my grave; and 
not in the city’s charnel-house, to mingle with that 
fearful mass of human corruption, or be disinterred 
by the spade of the reckless sexton. Oh, did we 
know the precise spot where our wearied forms shall 
repose after the toils, and tumults, and troubles of, 
life, how often should we visit there, and pluck away 
the springing weeds, and enclose it with flowers of 
our own rearing, and shade it with the cypress, and 
learn lessons of loneliness and abasement, from the 
reflection of our melancholy destination ! 

But I have wandered from my path. The sun was 
just setting as the procession entered the cemetery. 
Beneath one of the pines of which we have spoken, I 
observed a little heap of fresh mould. It betokened 
the maiden’s grave. She had chosen the spot a few 
weeks previous, and requested to be buried there. 
Her request was granted, and ere the last carmine 
tints had faded from the western clouds, the sexton 
had spread the green grass turf over the silent dwell- 
ing of the loved and lovely Emily. Arion. 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








LIFE. 


Lire is but a sickly and feverish dream. Its highest en- 
joyments are transient and fluctuating, and its realities 
painful and vapid. The poet of nature has, with truth, ex- 
claimed, “‘ How dull, stale, and unprofitable, are all the 
uses of this life!’ To him who has passed its meridian, 
and descended into the vale of years, its uses are indeed 
stale and unprofitable. He looks back upon the irregular 
path he has trodden, and perhaps remembers with regret 
the few flowers he has seen and left behind, and looks for- 
ward to the barren waste that lies before him. He may 
remember the joyous feelings of his youth—when fancy 
dipped her pinions in the rainbow-hues of hope—when all 
the breathing scenes and living pictures of this world were 
“beauty to his eye, and music to his ear;” but while he 
remembers, he sickens to think that they were but the 
“baseless fabrics of a vision”—the glittering baubles of 
ideal bliss, that have 

“Gone glimmering through the dream of things that were.”” 

And what is life? To the majority of mankind, a mere 
struggle for existence—a constant effort to obtain a modi- 
cum of food and raiment. To this end man labours through 
life; passes off, and is followed by those who pursue the 
same uniform path. In civilized, as well as savage life, 
man is driven by the same impulse, and struggles for the 
same object. Those, indeed, who are born to wealth, are 
not influenced by the same necessity, but they are propel- 





led to action by another motive—the love of pleasure, | 
power, or fame. To all, the Deity has issued his mandate, | 


that virtuous action is indispensable to happiness. The 
motionless and unagitated lake may please the eye by its 
apparent placidness, while its waters are putrid, and its 
particles pregnant with the seeds of pestilence and death. 


a 


He who labours for mere subsistence, gives strength and 
activity to his body and employment to his mind; and he 
who seeks fame, or wealth, or power, must be initellectual- 
ly, if not physically, employed. He feels the stimulus 


to cliff, in his ascent, till life closes his exertions and his 
hopes. Disappointment does not always check his career, 
but sometimes adds new ardour to his pursuit, and fresh 
vigour to his exertions: 
“ Man never is, but always to be blest.” 
He lives and acts in the anticipation of future good; and 
when all the sickly realities of life have been enjoyed, and 
bave passed away, he still looks forward to more substan- 
tial and enduring happiness beyond the tomb. All human 
pursuit, and human exertion, terminate in this common 
boundary— 
“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

And when, at the close of life, he is about to plunge into 
the eternal world, he casts back his eye upon the varied 
scenes through which he has passed—the toilsome march 
he has made—the unsubstantial pageants he has sighed 
for—and the ruins of blasted hope, or wild ambition—he 
must exclaim, in the language of Pindar— 


“We are shadows, and dreams of sbadows are all our fancies 
imagive.” 


Abdulraman III. caliph of Cordova, had experience of| 
the vanity of the world when he pronounced the memora- 
ble summary of the days of happiness he had enjoyed :— 

“I have now reigned above fifty years, in victory or 
peace, beloved by my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, 
and respected by my allies; riches and honours, power and 
pleasures, have waited on my call, nor does any earthly 
blessing appear to have been wanting to my felicity. In 
this situation I have diligently numbered the days of pure 
and genuine happiness which have fallen to my lot; they 
amount to fourteen. Ob, man! place not thy confidence 
in this present world.” 

How very few can say even this! fourteen days of hap- 
piness, out of fifty years of existence, are more than fall to 
the bhare of the great mass of mankind. Let man, then, 
regard the world as merely @ preparatory stage to a future 
and eternal state of existence. Let him consider bis mise- 
ries, misfortanes, and sufferings, as merely intended to 
prepare him for a world of glory and happiness; and let 
him persevere in a course of virtue, in despite of the malig- 
nity of his enemies, and the storms of adversity that how! 
around him, and he will infallibly attain this great object, 
the only true end and aim of all human exertion and pur- 
suit. ‘Washington City Chronicle. 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


completely of a very uncomfortable liability to take cold, 
by bathing her face, neck, and arms, early every morning 
with pure cold water, profusely applied. Besides guarding 
her health, the application, it is averred, greatly heightened 
her beauty ; and we understand it is getting to be generally 
believed in many parts of the country—and we do not see 
why it should not be equally efficacious in town—that soft, 
cold, clean water, applied early in the morning, is one of| 
the finest cosmetics ever used. Rouge, pearl powder, cold 
cream, and all the knicknackery of the perfumer, are said 
to be nothing at all to pure water for clearing the com- 
plexion and brightening the eyes. The hint is supposed 


jlady, who accidentally observed the effect of the cool dew 
of the morning upon the roses and lilies; the glow and the 
fragrance it gave to their blossoms, and the firmness and 
freshness it imparted to their stalks and leaves. We have 
no great faith in catholicons and panaceas, but we do think 
this looks more Jike one than any we have seen noticed; 
and if, as advised in other cases, its application be accom- 
panied with a little attention to regimen, just enough to 
secure temperate meals, regular exercise in the free air, 
and sleep o’ nights, from ten or eleven till five or six o’ 
the clock, we believe it would come as near to an universal 
| specific as any thing may come, in a world so remarkable 
as this is for adversity of circumstance and vicissitude. 





TALEBEARING. 


Keener than the assassin’s dagger, deleterious as the 
poisoned bowl, are the baneful effects of an uncurbed dispo- 














sition for talebearing. The noble few who conscientiously 
avoid “ talebearing, backbiting, and spreading evil re- 





to have been taken from a garden, or meadow, by some)! 


ports,”’ merit and obtain the approbation of the wise and 
good; and happy would it be for the community at large, if 
the number of these worthies could be augmented. The 
ladies have it in their power to discourage or abet this pro- 


which gives him pleasure, and he bounds forward from cliff|| pensity to detraction, either in their own, or our sex; and 


as the helpless female is often a sufferer by the indulgence 
of this unprincipled conduct, it becomes an imperious duty 
in them to make common cause, and with one accord dis- 
courage it. Never let the soft lip of beauteous woman un- 
close to utter a tale of injurious tendency, or her affectionate 
bosom be the depository for the dark whisperings of evil 
report. Let her spurn with high-souled dignity the mis- 
creant who would pollute her ear with the failings or follies 
of another, and thus do her part toward banishing from so- 
ciety this pest of social life. But this determination to pro- 
mulge the faults of others, is by no means to be understood 
as confined to the fairer part of the creation. Observation 
and daily experience confirm us in the belief, that the evil 
complained of is to be traced too often to those who have 
been tempted to boast their proud prerogative in the scale 
of nature, and whose time would be much better employed 
in the steady pursuit of their own daily avocations, than in 
dwelling on the weakness or wickedness of their neigh- 
bours: let them with manly firmness combine to “ discou- 
rage talebearing, backbiting, and spreading evil reports.” 





AN IRISH INNKEEPER. 


The following dialogue recently took place between an 
English gentleman and the landlord of an Irish hotel :— 
“ Hollo! house.”— I don’t know any one of that name 
hereabouts.”—*‘‘Are you the master of this inn?” —“ Yes, sir, 
when my wife is not at home.” —‘ Have you a bill of fare?'” 
“ Yes, surely ; the fair of Kilderry is next week.”—“ Tut, 
tut! how are your beds ?”—" Very well, [ thank you, sir.”— 
“Is your cellar good ?”—* Oh, never fear that, sir; I only 
want the buyers to make me seller.” —“ Is your port fine?” 
“ Never a finer port in the three kingdoms, sir, than Cork 
barbour; and sure [’m quite convenient to it.”—“ Have 
you any mountain ?”—“ Yes, sir, plenty; the whole coun- 
try is full of mountains.”—‘ Have you any porter ?”— 
“ Have I? och, by the powers, I’ll engage Pat is one of the 
best porters in the world.”—‘ But I mean porter to drink.” 
—“ Oh, sir, he’d drink the ocean dry ; not a doubt of that.”— 
“ Have you any fish ?”—“ Yes, they call me a fish—an odd 
fish, sir.”—“ I think you are; but I hope you're not a 
shark.”— Not [, sir; I’m not a lawyer.”— Have you 
any sole ?”’—“ For your boots and shoes, sir?”—“ Pshaw! 
Have you any plaice ?”—“ No; but I was promised one, if 
I'd only vote the way I did not, at the last election.” — 
“ Have you any wild fowl 1” —‘ They're tame enough now, 
for that matter, for they have been killed these ten days.” 








A Vermont lady, the papers say, lately cured herself} —‘I must see myself.”—‘ And welcome, sir; I'll bring 


you my Mirror in a minute.” 


AMUSEMENT. 


Amusement is the natural and inseparable companion of 
leisure and affluence. Moralists may declaim, cynics may 
sneer, bigots may grate their teeth, but the active spirit of 
man will never be content without amusement. We envy 
not the feelings of that man who can wrap around him the 
mantle of indifference, and stalk through life, regardless of 
those delights which the lavish hand of nature is every 
where presenting for his enjoyment. Those principles, 
|| however sacred their pretensions, which never permit the 
smile of festivity to unbend the brow, should be distrusted ; 
nay, more, they should be eschewed. 

Amidst the charms of social amusement, the anxieties of 
life release, for a time, their painful hold upon the thoughts ; 
the feelings go forth from the open heart to mingle with 
the flowing feelings of those around us; and the spirit is 
inspired with fresh elasticity and vigour, to resume the 
severer duties of society. 

The passions are the main springs, which give impulse 
and energy to man. For these, the most proper food is 
well-regulated amusement. You may, indeed, enslave them 
to the drudgery of money-making, but they will ever be 
constrained and unwilling servants, if not permitted now 
and then to play at large beyond the narrow routine of bu- 
siness. And it well becomes those who would coerce our 
natural propensities within the most scanty limits, and who 
set up to reform the manners of the age, to consider well 
the innate strength of the human passions, and to inquire 
with caution whether they can manage the leviathan, before 
they attempt to put a ring in his nose. 
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To the casuist we leave the province of determiuing what 
amusements best suit the economy of human nature, and 
by what chilling formalities self-denial may require that all 
our enjoyments should be adulterated. We are not the 
keepers of our neighbour’s conscience. Content to direct 
our own license by the dictates of a conscientious morality, 
when that share of life’s duties which falls to our depart- |; 
ment is honestly discharged, we have yet to learn, by what 
authority another is authorized to say to us: “ The insipid 
flowers on the common of life you may be indulged to crop, | 
but venture not to extend your hand to those fairer, more 
fragrant, and richer blossoms which Providence has, in-! 
deed, placed apparently for the gratification of man, but | 
which we have discovered are pregnant with ruin.” 

Free to avow ourselves, on all proper occasions, the 
friends of rational and well-regulated amusement, we can- 
not sit silently by, when the most innocent enjoyments are: 
arraigned and condemned by those sour temperaments, 
who would mingle their own acidity with the sweet cup of 
every fellow-being’s pleasures. 





AMERICA. 


Our country has been described abroad as sterile of mo- 
ral interest. We have, it is said, no monuments, no ruins, | 
none of the colossal remains of temples, and baronial cas- 
tles, and monkish towers ; nothing to connect the heart and} 
the imagination with the past; none of the dim recollections 
of the gone-by associate the past with the future. We have 
not travelled in other lands. But in travelling over our an- 
cient forests, planted by nature, and nurtured only by ages; 
when we have seen the sun rising overa boundless plain where 
the blue of the heavens, in all directions, touched and min- 
gied with verdure and the flowers; when our thoughts have 
traversed rivers a thousand leagues in length; when we 
have seen the ascending steam-boat breasting the surge, 
and gleaming through the verdure of the trees; we have 
imagined the happy multitudes, that from the shores will | 
contemplate this scenery in the days to come; and have 
thought, that our country might at least compare with any 
other in the beauty of its natural scenery. When, on an 
uninhabited prairie, we have fallen at nightfall upon a 
group of cemetrial mounds, and have thought of the human} 
bones that moulder beneath; when the heart and the ima- 
gination recall the busy multitude that have strutted 
through “life’s poor play,” and ask the phantoms who 
and what they were, and why they have left no memorials 
but these mounds—we have found ample scope for reflec- 
tions and associations of the past with the future. We 
should not highly estimate the mind, or the heart of the 
man, who could behold these prairies without deep thought. 





POWER OF SONG. 


Farinelli was a celebrated Italian singer. After three | 
years of supremacy in England, he, in 1737, prepared to 
make a tour of the continental courts, scarce more in the 
style of a candidate for musical honours, than of a coequal 
with their royal masters in the distinctions due the public 
pre-eminence. In passing through Paris, he made a con- 
quest of the ears of the capital, charmed the French king, 
and even extorted from Parisians some acknowledgments 
ofthe possible beauty of music not composed within the 
boundaries of France. From Paris he went to Madrid, 
where he arrived just in time to save the state; for Philip 
the Fifth had refused to change his linen, have his face 
washed, or be shaved. The whole empire was at a stand ; | 
and the wisdom of the council was wasted on devices to 
make the monarch submit to the razor. But the wit of wo- 
man at last prevailed. The queen placed Farinelli in an 
apartment adjoining the closet where the unshorn monarch | 
sat, resolute not to part with his beard. The song began, 
the monarch listened, and successively was surprised, 
touched, and enraptured; he ordered the enchanter to ap- 
pear, and bade him demand what he would. Farinelli de- 
manded only that his majesty would condescend to be | 
shaved, change his linen, and appear in council. What the 
kneeling world could not have done, was done by a song; 
and the washed monarch of both the Indies appeared an- 
other man, Such are the fates of nations. 





A SECRET. 


An auld Scotch wife, having heard an advertisement 
read from a newspaper, which ended with this intimation, 
“Not to be repeated,” exclaimed, “Hush! my dear sirs, 
that must be a great secret!” 





|as is the case with the Esquimaux sledge dogs, their ener- 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

Many stories of the sagacity, &c. of dogs, are new, and 
illustrative of the extraordinary character of that animal, 
improved as it has been by its companionship with man. 
We copy two or three examples. 

“In London, within these few years, the use of dogs in 
dragging light vehicles has become very general; and 
though their strength is rarely employed in combination, 


gy makes them capable of moving very considerable 
weights. There is scarcely a baker, in the more popu- 
lous parts of London, who has not his travelling shop upon 
wheels, drawn by one or two stout mastiffs or bull-dogs. 
But the venders of cats’ meat appear to have derived the 
largest benefit from this application of animal power. The 
| passenger through the narrow streets and lanes of London, 
is often amused by the scenes between the consumers of 
the commodity and those who bring it to the houses. At 
the well-known cry of the dealer, all the cats of a whole 
district are in activity, anxiously peeping out of the doors 
for the expected meal, and sometimes fearlessly approach- 
ing the little cart without apprehension of their supposed 
enemy who draws it. The dogs attached to those carts ap- 
pear to have no disposition to molest the impatient groups 
cf cats who gather around them. The habit of consider- 
;ing dogs and cats as natural enemies, has tended to the 
production of a great deal of cruelty. It is true that dogs 
will, by instinct, pursue any thing which flies from them; 
and puppies will thus runafter, and frequently kill chickens. 
But dogs, by chastisement, may be made to comprehend 
that nothing domestic must be molested. Beckford, a wri- 
ter on hunting, alludes to the circumstance of buckhounds 
playing with deer on a lawn, within an hour or two after a 
chase of the same species. There is, at present, a tame 
doe in the streets of London, belonging to some person 
near St. Clement's church-yard, which the passing dogs! 
never affront; and we have seen, some years ago, at Good- 
wood, the seat of the duke of Richmond, a pack of fox- 
hounds, on their way to cover, go close to a fox chained at 
the outer gate of their kennel, without taking the slightest 
notice of him. This, at any rate, shows that dogs have 
their instincts under subjection to the commands of their 
friend and master, man. 

“All dogs can swim, although some dislike the water, 
and take to it with difficulty, at the bidding of their masters. 
The bull-dog would appear the least likely to combat with 
a heavy sea, as the Newfoundland dogs often do; and yet 
the following circumstance is well authenticated: On board 
aship, which struck upon a rock near the shore during a! 
gale, there were three dogs, two of the Newfoundland va-| 
riety, and an English bull-dog, rather small in growth, but 
very firmly built, and strong. It was important to have a 
rope carried ashore; and as no boat could live for an in- 
stant in the breakers towards the land, it was thought that 
one of the Newfoundland dogs might succeed; but he was 
not able to struggle with the waves, and perished. The 
other Newfoundland dog, upon being thrown overboard 
with the rope, shared a similar fate. But the bull-dog, 
though not habituated to the water, swam triumphantly to 
land, and thus saved the lives of the persons on board. 
Among them was his master, a military officer, who still 
has the dog in his possession. 

“Many of the inferior animals have a distinct knowledge 
oftime. The sun appears to regulate the motions of those 
which leave their homes in the morning, to return at parti-| 
cular hours of the evening. The Kamtschatka dogs are 
probably influenced in their autumnal return to their homes, 
by a change of temperature. But in those animals possess- 
ing the readiest conceptions, as in the case of dogs in a 
highly civilized country, the exercise of this faculty is 
strikingly remarkable. Mr. Southey, in his Omniana, re- 
lates two instances of dogs who had acquired such a know- 
ledge of time as would enable them to count the days of| 
the week. He says, “ My grandfather had one which trudg- 
ed two miles every Saturday, to cater for himself in the 
shambles, § know another more extraordinary and well] 
authenticated example. A dog which had belonged to an 
Irishman, and was sold by him in England, would never 
touch a morsel of food upon Friday." The same faculty 
of recollecting intervals of time exists, though in a more 
limited extent, in the horse. We knew a horse—and have 
witnessed the circumstance—which, being accustomed to 
be employed once a week on a journey with the newsman 
of a provincial paper, always stopped at the houses of the 
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number. But further, there were two persons on the route 
who took one paper between them, and each claimed the 
privilege of having it first on the alternate Sunday, The 
horse soon became accustomed to this regulation ; and, al- 
though the parties lived two miles distant, he stopped once 
a fortnight at the door of the half-customer at Thorpe, and 
once a fortnight at that of the other half-customer at Chert- 
sey, and never did he forget this arrangement, which last- 
ed several years, or stop unnecessarily when he once tho- 
roughly understood the rule. 

“Dr. Gall says, that dogs ‘learn to understand not mere- 
ly separate words, or articulate sounds, but whole sen- 
tences expressing many ideas.’ Dr. Elliotson, the learned 
translator of Blumenbach’s Physiology, quotes the follow- 
ing passage from Gall's treatise sur les Fonctions du Cer- 
veau, without expressing any doubt of the circumstance: 
‘T have often spoken intentionally of objects which might 
interest my dog, taking care not to mention his name, or 
make any intonation or gesture which might awaken his 
attention. He, however, showed no less pleasure or sor- 
Tow, as it might be; and, indeed, manifested by his beha- 
viour that he had perfectly understood the conversation 
which concerned him. I had taken a bitch from Vienna 
to Paris: in a very short time she comprehended French 
as well as German, of which I satified myself by repeating 
before her whole sentences in both languages. We have 
heard an instance of this quickness in the comprehension 
of language which is very remarkable. A mongrel, be - 
| tween the shepherd’s dog and terrier, a great favourite ina 
farm-house, was standing by while his mistress was wash- 
ing some of her children, Upon asking a boy whom she 
had just dressed, to bring his sister’s clothes from the next 
room, he pouted and hesitated. ‘Oh, then,’ said the mo- 
ther, ‘Mungo will fetch them.’ She said this by way of 
reproach to the boy, for Mungo had not been accustomed 
to fetch and carry. But Mungo was intelligent and obe- 
dient, and without further command he brought the child’s 
frock to his astonished mistress. This was an effort of 
imagination in Mungo, which dogs certainly possess in an 
eminent degree. He had often observed, doubtless, the 
business of dressing the children; and the instant he was 
appealed to, he imagined what his mistress wanted. Every 
one knows the anxiety which dogs feel to go out with their 
masters, if they have been accustomed soto do. A dog 
will often anticipate the journey of his owner; and guess- 
ing the road he means to take, steal away to a considera- 
ble distance on that road, to avoid being detained at home. 
We have repeatedly seen this circumstance. It is distinct- 
ly an effort of the imagination, if, indeed, it be not an in- 
ference of reasoning. 

“Linneus has made it a characteristic of dogs, that 
‘ they bark at beggars ;’ but beggars are ragged, and some- 
times have that look of wildness which squalid poverty pro- 
duces; and then the imagination of the dog sees, in the 
| poor mendicant, a robber of his master’s house, or one who 
will be cruel to himself—and he expresses his own fears 
by a bark. A dog is thus valuable for watching property 
in proportion to the ease with which he is alarmed. One 
of the greatest terrors of a domesticated dog is a naked 
man, because this is an unaccustomed object. The sense 
of fearis said to be so great in this situation, that the fiercest 
dog will not even bark. A tan-yard at Kilmarnock, in Ayr- 
shire, was, a few ycars ago, extensively robbed by a thief, 
who took this method to overcome the courage of a power- 
ful Newfoundland dog, who had long protected a consi- 
derable property. The terror which the dog felt at the 
uaked thief was altogether imaginary—for the naked man 
was less capable of resisting the attack of the dog than if 
he had been clothed. But then the dog had no support in 
his experience. His memory of the past did not come to 
the aid of that faculty which saw an unknown danger in 
the future. The faculties of quadrupeds, like those of men, 
are of course mixed in their operation. The dog, who 
watches by his master’s grave, and is not tempted away by 
the caresses of the living, employs both his memory and 
his imagination in this act of affection. In the year 1827, 
there was a dog constantly to be seen in St. Bride’s church- 
yard, Fleet-street, which for two years had refused to leave 
the place where his master was buried. He did not ap- 
pear miserable; he evidently recollected their old compa- 
nionship, and he imagined that their friendship would again 
be renewed. The inhabitants of the houses round the 
church daily fed the poor creature, and the sexton built 








; several customers, although they were sixty or seventy in 





him alittle kennel. But he wouldnever,quit the spot—and 
there he died.” 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STANZAS. 
'T1s spring—the early leaves and buds 
Are bursting into verdure now; 
A chant is heard, of shouting floods— 
Of joyous birds on many a bough: 
The earth seems kindled with delight ; 
A hallowed asure decks the sky ; 
All things are eloquent and bright, 
As if a festival were nigh. 
And at this hour, when nature wears 
A softened and a winning smile, 
And every soul in being shares 
The dreams that can the heart beguile ; 
I turn me from the verdant bough, 
From the young blossoms of the tree, 
To hours when joy lit up my brow, 
And life was happiness to me. 
I turn in memory to that hour 
When first my bosom burned with love, 
Ere death had snatched the brightest flower 
Earth ever bore to heaven above; 
Ere yet the pall had spread its fold 
Above that blue and folded eye, 
As the dark clond, in storm, is rolled 
Above the chambers of the sky. Evenarp. 
—_—_—_—————— 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
—————————————————— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 

London, April 16, 1829. 

My pear M.—In my first letter I told you that if you 
persisted in letting the stream of my correspondence loose, 
there was no telling how long, or how fast, it might run ; 
and you already see the verification of my intelligence; for 
that letter was dated the tenth, or ninth, or eleventh, if I 
remember rightly, and now, upon this sixteenth day o. 
April, in the year of grace 1829, I am inditing another at- 
tack upon your sensibilities. It is by no means established 
in the decrees of fate, that I shall not be guilty of another, 
to-morrow. My recollection of the contents of that first 
epistleis not the most distinct; but it is, nevertheless, borne 
upon my mind, that, among other things, I did hint to you 
that, in my next, I should probably have something to say 
upon the subject of the catholic relief bill, which was then 
the prevailing lion of the day; and which, 1 gave yoa to 
understand, was rapidly approaching its foredoomed con- 
summation in the house of lords. Last night the finishing 
touch was given by an affirmative vote in the house of lords 
—or “upper house,” as it is denominated here—of some- 
thing more than a hundred majority; a fact, of which you 
will probably be cognizant before this letter reaches you. 
The only wonderful thing to me in all this is, the amazing 
energy that bas been exerted by the opponents of emanci- 
pation, in throwing obstacles in the duke’s way, knowing, 
as they must have done, that all their toil would be of no 
avail. For my own part, I have never had a moment's 
doubt of the ultimate passage of the bill. Wellington is 
one of those remarkable men of whom it is difficult to say 
whether their success is most owing to fortune or their own 
sagacity and talents. You may safely say of him, that he 
will never undertake any enterprise of moment without ha- 
ving the certain means of its accomplishment within his 
grasp; and it should seem that he had entered into a com- 
pact with destiny, and bargained for the fulfilment of all 
his undertakings. I wish you could see him, for he is are- 
markable man to the eye, as well as to the imagination and 
understanding. But the very thing for which he is so re- 
markable, is the entire absence of any thing peculiar or 
frappant in his exterior organization. Of all the plain un- 
pretending personages who constitute that raree sbow of 
fancy to us republicans, who como into the world and are 
nurtured in the firm persuasion that a Jord must have some- 
thing grand about him by nature, to distinguish him from 
the common herd, perhaps there is not one upon whom the 
eye of a stranger would be so unlikely to rest, or in whom 
his curious glance would detect a lion. In stature he is 
rather small, or,to speak perhaps more correctly, middle- 
sized; thin and light, having no superfluous flesh or fat to 
obstruct his movements; with ameagre face, rather dull gray 
eyes, and a very prominent aquiline nose. The predominat- 
ing expression of his physiognomy—at least to me—is al- 
ways that of mildness, with a slight dash of indolence, that 
yet is not exactly indolence, but rather what the French 
word insouiance more accurately conveys. In short, he 


has much the look of a quiet, peaceable, country gentle-: 








man, addicted rather to meditative than active pursuits, 
and filling very reputably the unimportant station of a 
mere good citizen. His dress is always plain, and gene- 
rally consists of a blue frock coat, black pantaloons, and 
very nicely polished boots, white waistcoat and cravat, 
and neatly-brushed hat. I have seen him but once in re- 
gimentals, and then he wore the gorgeous habiliments of a 
field-marshal. There is one peculiarity about him that is 
worth noticing. His dress bas always that exquisite fulness 
of look, which I do not know how to express in any better 
fashion than hy saying that the individual suit which he 
bas on at any given moment, always seems to suit his per- 
son best—to be the neatest costume in which it is possible 
for him to array himself. This you may, perhaps, be dis- 
posed to think the consequence of his having a good tailor ; 
but although I am fully aware of the wonderful effect to be 
produced in # man’s character, as well as his costume, by 
the possession of so supreme a blessing, yet I cannot suf- 
fer you to remain the slave of that great error; for I am 
assured that the feature in the duke’s history which I have 
just pointed out to you, has been always observable; and 
you are, of course, aware of the utter impossibility of any 
man’s having a good tailor all his life—to say nothing of fo- 
reign schneiders, French, Russian, Belgian aud Italian, 
each of whose manufacture his grace hes worn, and always 
with the same becoming effect. But I may as well be can- 
did with you at once, and save myself the trouble of writing 
half a letter to persuade you of certain fact, when proof 
positive is within my reach, and may be brought to bear 
upon you in half-e-dosen lines—know, then, that, smitten 
with the exquisite look of fitness which struck me as apper- 
taining to a very beautiful blue frock upon the shoulders 
of his grace, aud secretly lamenting, as 1 ever bave, and 
ever must—onhappy that I am—the slouching, awkward, 
bag-like air with which the most perfect specimens of sar- 
torial art surround, but not adorn my unfortunate person, I 
ascertained the name and residence of his ‘“‘ undertaker” — 
the fashionable epithet at present for a tailor—and solicit- 
ed his good offices in my bebalf; he promised to employ 
his utmost skill and science, and I have no doubt that he 
kept his word; yet did the article assume a hang-dog look, 
fer different from the neat and exquisite appropriateness 
of the duke’s unrivalled toggery. I suppose your sage re- 
mark upon all this will be, that the duke is a well, and I an 
il made man—perbaps that is the amount of my long dis- 
sertation—but let us change the subject. As you area 
literary man, I suppose you take some little interest in the 
doings of the swarms of writing people who actually cha- 
racterise the present age. The last month gave birth to 
some dozens of new novels, but nothing has produced a sen- 
sation since the coming of ‘‘ Pelham” and the “‘ Disowned.”” 
Mr. Grattan has just brought out another trio of volumes, 
entitled ‘‘ Traits of Travel, or Tales of Men and Cities.” I 
cannot say that I have read them, but [ have looked at 
them, and think them quite equal to his “ Highways and By- 
ways.” Grattan is a clever man, and would be a superior 
writer, if he could but cure himself of his verbosity, and in- 
fuse a little more of the vis vivida of Hook or Croker in his 
narratives. He is making money by his books, at least so 
they—that is every body in general, and nobody in parti- 
cular—pretend. Next to these tales, we, in this critical 
metropolis, rank Mr. St. Leger’s “ Tales of Passion,” which 
1 suppose you have either had already, or soon will have: 
they are written with much power, and some originality. 
After these come the ‘Chelsea Pensioners,” by Mr. Greig, 
aad then an indiscriminate swarm of most dull duodecimos, 
whose only quality is mediocrity, that thing ‘‘ abhorred of 
gods and men.” “ Yesterday in Ireland,” ‘‘Talesof Military 
life,” “Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean,” the “ Car- 
bonaro,” the“ Naval Officer,” “‘Restalrig, or the Forfeiture,” 
which might, perhaps, be promoted to a more honourable 
Station, were it not for its too servile imitation of an author 
whose writings are too familiar to every class of readers, to 
admit of even an attempt at imitation without immediate de- 
tection ; ‘‘ Something new on Men and Manners,” which 
unfortunately contains nothing either new or entertaining, 
and many more of about equal pretensions, foredoomed to 
a quick and not unmerited oblivion. Meantime, the all- 
devouring public is comforted with the promise of an ap- 
proaching Waverley, which we expect with lively interest; 
and the rumour of another gem from Mr. Bulwer, author 
of “ Pelham” and the ‘ Disowned.” 

But it is time for me to close this rambling missive, for, 
although not exhausted—of materiel, 1 mean—I am suffi- 
ciently weary. So, fare you well, J. HH. 








THE ESSAYIST. 
—— eee 
FROM A LATE LONDON PERIODICAL WORK. 


THOUGHTS ON THE WORDS TURN OUT. 
“We all in our turns turn out!” 


Toax our! There are in the English language no two 
words which act so forciby in exciting sympathy and com- 
passion. There is in them a melancholy cadence, beanti- 
fally corresponding with the sadness of the idea which 
they express: they awaken, in a moment, the tenderest re- 
collections, and the most anxious forebodings: there is in 
them a talismanic charm which influences alike all ages 
and all dispositions; the church, the bar, and the senate, 
are all comprised in the range of its operation: indeed, we 
believe that in no profession, in no rank of life, we shall 
find the man who can meditate, without an inward feeling 
of mental depression, on the simple, the unstudied, the un- 
affected pathos of the words “ turn out.” 

Is it not extraordinary, that when the idea is, in itself, so 
tragic, and gives birth to such sombre sensations, Melpo- 
mene should have altogether neglected the illustration of 
it? Is it not still more extraordinary that her Sportive sister 
Thalia should have dared indecorously to jest with a sub- 
ject so entirely unsuited to her pen? To take our meaning 
from its veil of metaphor, is it not extraordinary that Mr, 
Kenney should have written a farce on the words “turn 
out?” We regard Mr. Kenney’s farce asa. sacrilege, a pro- 
fanation, a burlesque of the best feelings of our nature; 
and in spite of the ingenuity of the writer and the talents 
of the performers,humanity, and its attendant prejudices, 
revolt in disgust from the scene which endeavours to raise 
a laugh by a parody of so melancholy a topic. 

It is not difficult to account for the pensive feelings 
which are excited by these words: they recall forcibly to 
our mind the uncertainty of all human concerns; they bid 
us think on the sad truth, that from power, from affluence, 
from happiness, we may be ‘‘turned out” at a minute's 
warning ; they whisper to us that the lease of life is held on 
@ precarious tenure, subject to the will of a Providence 
which we can neither control nor foresee ; they oblige us to 
look forward to that undiscovered country, from whose 
dark limits we would fain avert our eyes; they convince 
us of the truth of the desponding expression, “‘ Man is buta 
thing of nought, his time passeth away like a shadow.” 

Are not these the reflections of every thinking mind? If 
they are not, we must entreat the indulgence of our read- 
ers for the melancholy pleasure we take in the discussion 
of the subject. The words may indeed be more than ordi- 
narily affeeting to us, inasmuch as they remind us of a 
friend who, in his life, was ‘turned out’ from every thing 
that life can bestow, but who, in his death, shall never be 
“turned out” from that consolatory tribute to his manes— 
the recollection of a sincere friend. Poor Gilbert! the 
occurrences of his eventful existence would indeed furnish 
materials for the poet or the moralist, for a tragedy of five 
acts, or a homily of fifty heads. His father always prophe- 
sied he would turn ouf a great man; and yet the poor fel- 
low did nothing but turn ouf, and never became a great 
man. At fourteen he turned out with a bargeman, and lost 
an eye; at seventeen he was turned oul from college, and 
lost an education; at three-and-twenty he was turned out 
of his father’s will, and lost a thousand a-year; at four- 
and-twenty he was turned out of a tandem, and lost the 
long odds ; at five-and-twenty he was furned oul of a place, 
and lost all patience; at six-and-twenty he was furned out 
of the affections of his mistress, and lost his last hope; at 
seven-and-twenty he was furned ouf of a gaming-house, 
where he lost his last farthing. Gilbert died about a year 
ago, after existing for some time in a miserable state of de- 
pendence upon arich uncle. To the last, he was fond of 
narrating to his friends the vicissitudes of his life, which 
he constantly concluded in the following manner: “So, 
gentlemen, I have been turning out during my whole life; 
you now see me on the brink of the grave, and I don't 
care how soon I turn in.” 

We had not heard from him for a considerable space of 
time, and were beginning to wonder at bis protracted si- 
lence, when a friend, who was studying the newspaper, ap- 
prized us of his decease by the following exclamation—“Oh, 
heavens ! old Gilbert's dead! here’s a quaint turn out!” 

Alas! how often does it happen that we are not dware of 








the value of the blessings we enjoy, until chance or destiny 
has taken them from us, This has been the case)in our ac- 
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quaintance with our lamented companion. How bitterly do 
we now regret that we did not, while his life was spared, 
make use of his inestimable experience to collect some in- 
‘structions onthe art of turning out, bothin the active and the 
neuter signification of the words. For surely no two things 
are more difficult, than the giving or receiving of a dismis- 
sal. To go through the one with civility, and the other 
with firmness, is indeed a rare talent, which every man of 
the world should study to attain. 

When we'consider the various chances and vicissitudes 
which await the citizens of our little commonwealth in their 
Progress through life; when we recollect that some of them 
will enter into political life, in order to be turned out of| 
their places; others will enjoy the titular distinction of M. 
P. that they may be turned out of their seats the next elec- 
tion ; while others again, by an attachment to chancery ex- 
pedition, will endeavour to get turned out of their estates; 
it is surely worth while to bestow a little attention upon the 
most proper mode of behaving under these unfortunate 
circumstances, 

Mr. Monxton receives a turn out better than any politi- 
cal man of our acquaintance. It was of him that Sir An- 
drew Freeman, a Hertfordshire independent, who, to do 
him justice, would be witty if he could, broached the cele- 
brated remark, “ He has turned out so often, that I should 
think he’s turned wrong side out by this time.” Mr. Monx- 
ton is indeed a phenomenon in his way. The smile he 
wears on coming into office differs in no respect from that 
which he assumes on resigning all his employments. He 
departs from the enjoyment of place and power, not with 
the gravity of a disappointed minister, but with the self- 
satisfied air of a successful courtier. The tact with which 
he conceals the inward vexation of spirit beneath an out- 
ward serenity of countenance, is to us a matter of astonish- 
ment. When we have heard him discussing his resigna- 
tion with a simper on his face and a jest on his lip, we 
have often fancied that Mr. Kemble would appear to us in 
the same light, were he to deliver Wolsey’s soliloquy with 
the attitudes and the gestures of a harlequin in a panto- 
mime, Juvenile politicians cannot propose to themselves, 
in this line of their profession, a better model than Mr. 
Monxton. 

Nor is this art less worthy the attention of the fair sex. 
There are very few las who have the talent of dismiss- 
ing a lover in proper style. There are many who reject 
with so authoritative a demeanour, that they lose him as an 
acquaintance, whom they only wish to cast off as a dan- 
gler; there are many again who study civility to such an 
extent, that we know not whether they reject or receive, and 
have no small difficulty in distinguishing their smile from 
their frown. The deep and sincere interest which we feel 
in all matters relating to the advantage or improvement of 
the fair sex, induces us to suggest that an academy, or a 
seminary, or an establishment, should be forthwith insti- 
tuted for the instruction of young ladies, not exceeding 
thirty years of age, in the most approved method of saying 
“Turn out.” So far, indeed, has our zeal in this laudable 
undertaking carried us, that we have actually communi- 
cated our ideas upon the subject to a lady, who, to quote 
from her own advertisement, ‘enjoys the advantages of| 
an excellent education, an unblemished character, and an 
amiable disposition.” We are happy to inform our friends, 
and the public in general, that Mrs. Simkins has promised 
to devote her attention to this branch of female education. 
By the end of next month, she hopes to be quite competent 
to the instruction of pupils in every mode of expressing 
“turn out”’—the distant hint—the silent bow—the positive 
cut—the courteous repulse—and the absolute rejection. 
We trust that due encouragement will be given to ascheme 
of such general utility. 

In the meantime, until such academy, or seminary, or 
establishment shall be opened, we invite our fair readers to 
the study of an excellent model in the person of Caroline 
Mowbray. Caroline has now seven-and-twenty lovers, all 
of whom have successively been in favour, and have 
been successively turned out. Yet so skilfully has she 
modified her severity, that in most cases she has de- 
stroyed hope without extinguishing love: the victims 0 
her caprice continue her slaves, and are proud of her hand 
in the dance, although they despair of obtaining it at the 
altar, The twenty-seventh name was added to the list of 
her admirers last week, and was—with the most heartfelt 
regret we state it—no less a personage than the Hon. Ge- 
rard Montgomery. Alas, unfortunate Gerard! 


“ Quanta laboras in Charybdi, 
“ Digne puer mellore famuna.” 
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He had entertained us for some time with accounts of 
the preference with which he was honoured by this miracle 
of obduracy, and at last, by dint of long and earnest en- 
treaty, prevailed upon us to be ourselves witness to the 
power he had obtained over her affections. We set out, 
therefore, not without a considerable suspicion of the man- 
ner in which our expedition would terniinate, and inward- 
ly anticipated the jests which would infallibly occur upon 
the subject of Gerard's “ turn out.” 

Nothing occurred of any importance during our ride: 
Gerard talked much of Cupid and Hymen; but inasmuch 
as we were not partakers of his passion, we could not rea- 
sonably be expected to partake of his inspiration. 

Upon our arrival at Mowbray lodge, we were shown 
into a room s0 crowded with company that we almost fan- 
cied we had been ushered into the earl’s levee, instead of 
his daughter's drawing-room. The eye of a lover, however, 
was more keen. Gerard soon percéived the goddess of the 
shrine receiving the incense of adulation from a crowd of| 
votaries. Amongst these he immediately enrolled himself, 
while we, apprehensive that our company might be trou- 
blesome to him, hung back, and became imperceptibly en- 
gaged in conversation with some gentlemen of our ac- 
quaintance. To speak the trath, on our way to “the 
lodge,” these “thoughts on turn out” had been the sub- 
ject of our reveries, and whatever expressions or opinions 
we heard around us, appeared to coincide with the cogita- 
tions with which we were occupied. We first became 
much interested in the laments of an old gentleman, who 
was bewailing the “turn out” of a friend at the last eleo- 
tion for the county of ——. Next we listened to an episode 
from a dandy, who was discussing the extraordinary coat 
“tured out” by Mr.—— at the last ball. Finally, we 
were engaged in a desperate argument with a Wiccamist, 
upon the degree of talent “turned out” from each of the 
public schools during the last ten years. Of course, we 
proceeded to advocate the cause of our foster-mother, 
against the pretensions of our numerous and illustrious 
rivals, Alas! we felt our unworthiness to stand forward as 
Etona’s panegyrist, but we made up in enthusiasm what 
we wanted in ability. We ran over with volubility the 
names of those thrice-honoured models, whose deserved suc 

cess is constantly the theme of applause, and the life-spring 
of emulation among their successors. We had just brought 
our catalogue down to the names of our more immediate 
forerunners, and were dwelling with much complacency 
on the abilities which have, during the last few years, so 
nobly supported the fair fame of Eton at the universities, 
when our eye was caught by the countenance of our ho- 
nourable friend, which, at this moment, wore an appearance 
of such unusual despondence, that we hastened immediate- 
ly to investigate the cause. Upon inquiry, we learned that 
Montgomery was most romantically displeased, because 
Caroline had refused to sing an air of which he was pas- 
sionately fond. We found we had just arrived in time for 
the finale of the dispute. “And so you can’t sing this, to 
oblige me?” said Gerard, Caroline looked refusal. “J 
shall know better than to expect such a condescension 
again,” said Gerard with a low sigh. “Tant mieux!” said 
Caroline, with a low courtesy. The audience were una- 
nimous in an unfeeling laugh, in the midst of which Gerard 
made a precipitate retreat, or, as O'Connor expresses it, 
“ran away like mad,” and we followed him as well as we 
could, though certainly not “passibus equis.” As we 
moved to the door, we could hear sundry criticisms on the 
scene. “ Articles of ejectment!” said a limb of the law. 
«The favourite distanced !” cried a Newmarket squire. “I 
did not think the breach practicable!” observed a gentle- 
man in regimentals. We overtook the unfortunate object 
of all these comments about a hundred yards from the 
house. His wo-begone countenance might well have stop- 
ped our malicious disposition to jocularity ; nevertheless, 
we could not refrain from whispering in his ear, ‘‘ Gerard, 
a decided turn out!” ‘I beg your pardon,” said the poor 
fellow, mingling a smile for his pun with a tear for his dis- 
appointment, “1 beg your pardon—I consider it a decided 
lake in.”” 

ES 

Os spenpine Timn.—The celebrated Lord Coke wrote 
the subjoined distich, which he religiously observed in the 
distribution of his time: 


Six hours to slecp—to law's grave study six— 
Four spend in prayer—the rest to nature fix. 


But Sir William Jones, a wiser economist of the fleeting 
hours of life, amended the sentiment as follows: 


Seven hours to law—to soothing slumber seven— 
‘Ten to the world allet—and all to heaven. 
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THE FLORENTINE LOVERS. 
—= 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
—= 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART itt. 


Terorrro had noticed a ladder of ropes which was used in 
his father’s house for some domestic purposes: to say the 
truth, it was an old servant, and had formerly been much 
in request for the purpose to which it was now about to be 
turned by the old gentleman himself. He was indeed a 
person of a truly orthodox description, baving been much 
givento bair-breadth ‘scapes in his younger days, being con- 
signed over to avarice in his older, and exhibiting great 
sabmission to every thing established, always. According- 
ly, he was considered as a personage equally respectable 
for his virtues, as important from his rank and connexions ; 
and if hundreds of ladders could have risen up in judgment 
against him, they would only have been considered as what 
are called in England “ wild oats ;’—wild ladders, which 
it was natural for every gentleman to plant. 

Ippolito’s character, however, being more principled, his 
privileges were not the same ; and on every account he was 
obliged to take great care. He waited with impatience till 
midnight, and then letting himself out of his window, and 
taking the ropes under his cloak, made the best of his way 
to alittle dark Jane which bordered the house of the Bardi. 
One of the windows of the great hall looked into the lane, 
the others into the garden. The house stood in a remote 
part of the city. Ippolito listened to the diminishing sound 
of the guitars and revellers in the distance, and was pro- 
ceeding to inform Dianora of his arrival, by throwing up 
some pebbles, when he heard a noise coming. It was some 
young men taking a circuit of the more solitary streets, to 
purify them, as they said, from sobriety. Ippolito slunk 
intoacorner. He was afraid, as the, sound dpened upon 
his ears, that they would turn down the lane; but the hub- 
bub passed on. He stepped forth from his corner, and again 
retreated. Two young men, loiterers bebind the rest, dis- 
puted whether they should go down the lane. One, who 
seemed intoxicated, swore he would serenade “the little 
foe,” as he called her, if it was only to vex the old one, and 
“ bring him out with his cursed long sword.” “‘ And a lec- 
ture twice as long,” said the other. “ Ah, there you have 
me,” quoth the musician ; “ his sword is—a sword ; but his 
lecture’s the devil; reaches the other side of the river—ne- 
ver stops till it strikes one sleepy. But I must serenade.” 
“ No, no,” returned his friend; “ remember what the grand 
prior said, and don’t let us commit ourselves in a petty 
brawl. We'll have it out of their hearts some day.” Ippo- 
lito shuddered to hear such words, even from one of his 
own party. ‘ Don’t tell me,” said the pertinacious drunken 
man; ‘I remember what the grand prior said. He said, 
I must serenade; no, he didn’t say I must serenade—but J 
say it; the grand prior said, says he—I remember it as if it 
was yesterday—he said—gentlemen, said he, there are 
three good things in the world, love, music, and fighting ; 
and then he said a cursed number of other things by nv 
means good; and all to prove, philosophically, you rogue, 
that love was good, and music was good, and fighting was 
good, philosophically, and in a cursed number of para- 
graphs. So J must serenade.” “ False logic, Vanni,” cried 
the other; ‘so come along, or we shall have the enemy 
upon us in a heap; for I hear another party coming, and [ 
am sure they are none of ours.” ‘‘ Good again,” said the 
musician; “love and fighting, my boy, and music; so I'll 
have my song before they come up.” And the fellow be- 
gan roaring out one of the most indecent songs he could 
think of, which made our lover ready to start forth and 
dash the guitar in his face; but he repressed himself. In a 
minute he heard the other party come up. A clashing of 
swords ensued, and to his great relief the drunkard and his 
companion were driven on. Ina minute or two all was 
silent. Ippolito gave the signal—it was acknowledged ; the 
rope was fixed, and the lover was about to ascend, when 
he was startled with a strange diminutive face, smiling at 
him over a light. His next sensation was to smile at the 
state of his own nerves; for it was but a few minutes before, 
that he was regretting he could not put out a lantern that 
stood burning under a litde image of the Virgin. He crossed 
himself, offered up a prayer for the success of his true love, 











‘and again proceeded to mount the ladder: “Just as his hand 


reached the window, he thought he heard‘other steps. He 
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looked down toward the street. Two figures evidently 
stood at the comer of the lane. He would have concluded 
them to be the two men returned, but for their profound 
silence. At last one of them said out loud, ‘“‘I am certain 
I saw a shadow of somebody by the lantern; and now you 
find we have not come back for nothing. Who's there?” 
added he, coming at the same time down the lane with his 
companion. Ippolito descended rapidly, intending to hide 
his face as much as possible in his hood and escape by dint 
of fighting, but his foot slipped in the ropes, and he was at 
the same instant seized by the strangers. 

The instinct of a lover, who, above all things in the world, 
cared for the stainless reputation of her be adored, supplied 
our hero with an artifice as quick as lightning. ‘“ They 
are all safe,” said he, affecting to tremble with a cowardly 
terror; “I have not touched one of them.” “ One of what?” 
said the others; “ what are all safe?”’ 
plied Ippolito; “let me go, for the love of heaven, and it 
shall be my last offence, as it was my first. Besides, I 
meant to restore them.” ‘‘ Restore them !”’ cried the first 
spokesman; “a pretty jest truly! This must be some gen- 
tleman gambler, by his fine would-be conscience; and by 
this light we will see who he is, if it is only for your sake, 
Filippo, eh?” for his companion was a pretty notorious 
gambler himself, and Ippolito had kept cringing in the 
dark. ‘“ Curse it,” said Filippo, “ never mind the fellow ; 
he is not worth our while in these stirring times, though I 
warrant he has cheated me often enough.” To say the 
truth, Messer Filippo was not a little afraid the thief would 
turn out to be some inexperienced desperado, whom he 
had cheated himself, and perhaps driven to this very crime; 
but his companion was resolute, and Ippolito finding it im- 
possible to avoid his fate, came forward into the light. “ By 
all the saints in the calendar,” exclaimed the enemy, “a 
Buondelmonte! and no less a Buondelmonte than the worthy 
and very magnificent Messer Ippolito Buondelmonte !— 
Messer Ippolito, I kiss your hands; I am very much your 
humble servant and thief-taker. By my faith, this will be 
fine news for to-morrow.” 

To-morrow was indeed a heavy day to all the Buondel- 
monti, and as merry a one to all the Bardi, except poor 
Dianora. She knew not what had prevented Ippolito from 
finishing his ascent up the ladder ; some interruption it must 
have been, but of what nature, she could not determine, nor 
why he had not resumed his endeavours. It could have 
been nothing common. Was he known? Was she known? 
Was it all known? And the poor girl tormented herself 
with a thousand fears. Madonna Lucrezia hastened to her 
the first thing in the morning, with a full, true, and particu- 
lar account. Ippolito d’ Buondelmonte had been seized, in 
coming down a rope-ladder from one of the front windows 
of the house, with a great drawn sword in one hand and a 
box of jewels in the other. Dianora saw the whole truth 
in a moment, and from excess of sorrow, gratitude, and 
love, fainted away. Madonna Lucrezia guessed the truth 
too, but was almost afraid to confess it to her own mind, 
much more to speak of it aloud; and had not the news, and 
the bustle, and her niece’s fainting, furnished her with 
something to do, she could have fainted herself very hea 
ly, out of pure consternation. Gossip Veronica was ina 
worse condition when the news reached her; and Ippolito’s 
mother, who guessed but too truly as well as the others, 
was seized with an illness, which joining with the natural 
weakness of her constitution, threw her into a stupor, and 
prevented her from attending to any thing. The next ste; 
of Madonna Lucrezia, after seeing Dianora out of ber faint- 
ing fit, and giving the household to understand that the 
story of the robber had alarmed her, was to go to Gossip 
Veronica and concert measures of concealment. The two 
women wept very sincerely for the poor youth, and ad- 


mired his heroism in saving his mistress from suspicion ;': 


but, with all their good-nature, they agreed that he was 
quite in the right, and that it would be but just to his mag- 
nanimity, and to their poor dear Dianora, to keep the se- 
cret as closely. Madonna Lucrezia then returned home, 
to be near Dianora, and help to baffle inquiry; while Gos- 
sip Veronica kept close in doors, too ill to see visiters, and 
alternately praying to the saint her namesake, and taking 
reasonable draughts of Montepulciano. 


In those days there were too many wild young men of 


desperate fortunes to render Ippolito’s confession impro- 
bable. Besides, he had been observed of late to be always 
without money ; reports of his being addicted to gambling! 
had arisen; and his father was avaricious. Lastly, his 
groaning in the church was remembered, under pretence 








“The jewels,” re-! 








of piety; and the magistrate—who was of the hostile party— 
concluded, with much sorrow, that he must have more sins 
to answer for than they knew of, which in so young a man 
was deplorable. The old gentleman had too much reason 
to know, that in elder persons it would have been nothing 
remarkable. 

Ippolito, with a grief of heart which only served to con- 
firm the by-standers in their sense of his guilt, waited in ex- 
pectation of his sentence. He thought it would be banish- 
ment, and was casting in his mind how he could hope some 
day or other to get a sight of his mistress, when the word 
death fell on him like a thunderbolt. The origin of a sen- 
tence so severe was but too plain to every body ; but the 
Bardi were uppermost that day; and the city, exhausted 
| by some late party excesses, had but too much need of re- 
|pose. Still it was thought a dangerous trial of the public 
pulse. The pity felt for the tender age of Ippolito was in- 
creased by the anguish which he found himself unable to} 
repress. ‘‘ Good heaven !” cried he, ‘‘ must I die so young? 
And must I never see—must I never see the light again, and 
Florence, and my dear friends?” And he fell into almost 
abject intreaties to be spared; for he thought of Dianora. 
But the bystanders fancied that he was merely afraid of 
death; and by the help of suggestions from the Bardi par- 
tisans, their pity almost turned into contempt. He pros- 
trated bimself at the magistrate’s feet; he kissed his knees ; 
|he disgusted bis own father; till finding every thing against | 
\him, and smitten at once with a sense of his cowardly ap- 
| pearance and the necessity of keeping his mistress’s secret 
‘inviolable, he declared his readiness to die like a man, and 
at the same time stood wringing his hands, and weeping 
like an infant. He was sentenced to die next day, 

The day came. The hourcame. The standard of justice 
was hoisted before the door of the tribunal, and the trum- 
| pet blew through the city, announcing the death of a crimi- 
nal. Dianora, to whom the news had been gradually broken, 
heard it in her chamber, and would have burst forth and 
| proclaimed the secret, but for Madonna Lucrezia, whospoke 
of her father, and mother, and all the Bardi, and the inuti- 
lity of attempting to save one of the opposite faction, and 
| the dreadful consequences to every body if the secret were 
‘betrayed. Dianora heard little about every body ; but the 
| habit of respecting her father and mother, and dreading 
(their reproaches, kept her, moment after moment, from do- 
‘ing any thing but listen and look pale; and, in the mean- 
time, the procession began moving toward the scaffold. 

Ippolito issued forth from the prison, looking more like a 
young martyr than a criminal. He was now perfectly quiet, 
and a sort of unnatural glow had risen into his cheeks, the 
result of the enthusiasm and conscious self-sacrifice into 
|\which he had worked himself during the night. He had) 
ilonly prayed, as a last favour, that he might be taken through 
the street in which the house ofthe Bardi stood; for he had 
jlived, he said, as every body knew, in great hostility with 
that family, and he now felt none any longer, and wished 
ito bless the house as he passed it. The magistrate, for 
more reasons than one, bad no objection ; the old confessor, 
|| with tears in his eyes, said that the dear boy would still be 
an honour to his family, as surely as he would be a saint in 
heaven; and the procession moved on. The main feeling 
\ of the crowd, as usual, was that of curiosity, but there were; 
! few, indeed, in whom it was not mixed with pity ; and many 
‘females found the sight so intolerable, that they were seen 
‘coming away down the streets, weeping bitterly, and un- 
able to answer the questions of those they met. 
|| The procession now began to pass the house of the Bardi. 
|| Ippolito’s face, for an instant, tumed of a chalky whiteness, 
and then resumed its colour. His lips trembled, his eyes 
‘filled with tears; and thinking his mistress might possibly 
|be at the window, taking a last look of the lover that died 

for her, he bowed his head gently, at the same time forcing 
Na smile, which glittered through his watery eyes. At that 
{instant the trumpet blew its dreary blast for the second 
itime. Dianora had already risen on her couch, listening, 
! and asking what noise it was that approached. Her aunt 
endeavoured to quiet her with her excuses; but this last 
poise aroused her beyond control; and the good old lady, 
i forgetting herself in the condition of the two lovers, no 
[longer attempted to stop her. “ Go,” said she, “ in God’s 
‘name, my child, and heaven be witb you.” 
Dianora, her hair streaming, her eye without a tear, her 
; cheek on fire, burst, to the astonishment of her kindred, 
into the room where they were all standing. She tore them 
aside fromone of the windows with a preternatural strength, 














cried out, “ Stop! stop! it is my Ippolito! my husband !”’ 
And, so saying, she actually made a movement as if she 
would have stepped to him out of the window; for every 
thing but his image faded from her eyes. A movement of 
confasion took place among the multitude. Ippolito stood 
rapt on the sudden, trembjin eeping, and stretching his 
hands toward the window, as if praying to his guardian 
angel. The kinsmen would have prevented her from doing 
any thing further; but, as if all the gentleness of her cha- 
racter was gone, she broke from them with violence and 
contempt, and rushing down stairs into the street, exclaim- 
ed, in a frantic manner, ‘‘ People! Dear God! Country- 
men! I am a Bardi; he is a Buondelmonte; he loved me; 
we are married ; and that is the whole crime!” and, at these 
last words, they were locked in each other's arms. 

The populace now broke through all restraint. They 
stopped the procession; they bore Ippolito back again to 
the seat of the magistracy, carrying Dianora with him; 
they described in a peremptory manner the mistake; they 
sent for the heads of the two houses; they made them swear 
atreaty of peace, amity, and unity; and in half an hour 
after the lover had been on the road to his death, he set 
out upon it again, the acknowledged bridegroom of the 
beautiful creature by his side. 

Never was such a sudden revulsion of feeling given toa 
whole city. The women, who had retreated in anguish, 
came hack the gayest of the gay. Every body plucked all 
the myrtles they could find, to put into the hands of those 
who made the former procession, and who now formed a 
singular one for a bridal; but all the young women fell in 
with their white veils; and instead of tlie funeral dirge, a 
song of thanksgiving was chanted. The very excess of 
their sensations enabled the two lovers to hold up. Ippo- 
lito’s cheeks, which seemed to have fallen away in one 
night, appeared to have plumped out again faster; and if 
he was now pale instead of high coloured, the paleness of 
Dianora had given way to radiant blushes, which made up 
for it. He looked—as he ought—like the person saved ; she, 
like the angelic saviour. 

Thus the two lovers passed un, as if in a dream, tumultu- 
ous but delightful. Neither of them looked on the other; 
they gazed hither and thither on the crowd, as if in answer 
to the blessings that poured upon them; but their hands 
were locked fast; and they went like one soul in a divided 
body. 
—_—_—————— 

THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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Memoir of De Witt Clinton.—The death of Mr. Clinton 
is a public misfortune, which all who reason upon human 
affairs may, without any affectation, deplore. His power- 
ful and persevering talents, directed by the purest patriot- 
ism and philanthropy, have exercised an influence upon the 
character and prosperity of this state, which unborn mil- 
lions will gratefully acknowledge; and those of the present 
age, who justly appreciate his benevolent and generous 
labours in the cause of his country, cannot but deeply Ia- 
ment that one so gifted in mind, so lofty and dignified in 
action, combining in so extraordinary a degree the ener- 
gies and genius of the statesman with the fine and graceful 
sensibilities of the man, has gone from among us for ever. 
We are warm upon this subject, partly from admiration of 
his merited fame, as it will read in the pages of the future 
historian, but more from the memory of the endearing vir- 
tues which marked him the ornament and the blessing of 
private life, and which a personal acquaintance of severat 
years afforded us many opportunities to discover. It has 
been the lot of Mr. Clinton to be involved in the tumults of 
party, and to be often the point where conflicting passions 
and interests met in all the rage of warfare. But his high 
destiny led him on over all obstacles, and thousands were 
looking forward to his advancement to the highest post in 
his country’s gift, when they were shocked with the infor- 
mation that he was no more, The tempests which the busy 
fiends of politics had conjured around his path were hushed, 
as the grave closed upon his stately form, and all parties 
and all denominations, merging prejudice and passion in 
‘the general grief, assembled in lamentations upon the spot 
which his genius and virtues had consecrated alike to all 
mankind, 

We hazard little in the assertion, that Mr. Clinton was 
one of the greatest men of this age; although, perhaps, in 
this age it may not_be universally (acknowledged. There 

















and, stretching forth her head and hands, like one inspired, 


may be those who now occupy more of the common notice. 
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‘The achievements of the conqueror place him more im- 
mediately within the reach of fame: his actions are easily 
seen and remembered ; they appeal to the senses and the pas- 
sions, the actual hopes and fears of man; they agitate the 
interests of every class, and sometimes rend asunder the 
social body with the violent convulsion of an earthquake. 
But the influence of the statesman is silent, gradual, and 
uniform ; bis labours are hidden from common observation, 
and their consequences come imperceptibly over the coun- 
try, and are continued to remote periods of time. _Iatelli- 
gence, benevolence, philosopby, are his weapons. He over- 
comes obstacles invisible to other eyes—he accomplishes 
moral revolutions—he acts upon society as the gradual and 
gentle spring upon physical nature, that goes on with its 
sweet and imperceptible changes, while forgetful mortals 
are at rest, till the sterile prospect is all clothed with ver- 
dure. Such is the virtuous statesman—such was Clinton. 
With all his comprehensive genius and busy virtue, he is 
no more to be seen among the multitudes with whom he 
mingled, and for whom he laboured. 

The memoir of such a man is always interesting. The 
mind clings with strange interest to the slightest actions 
and most unimportant occurrences of his life, no matter 
how, or by whom related. It is then, with pleasure, that 
we receive his biography from one whom intimate friend- 
ship and acknowledged talents render fully competent. 
The Memoir by Dr. Hosack, with a fine bust and admira- 
bly written life of Mr. Clinton, contains an immense mass 
of information, welcome to all interested in the progress of| 
our national institutions. It is a quarto volume, of upwards 
of five hundred pages, from the press of J. Seymour, of this 
city, and is one of the neatest specimens of typography ever 
executed in this country. Of the work, as a composition, 
we have little to say which can add to the fame of its au- 
thor, It is clearly and often eloquently written. The style 
is graceful and easy, and the compilation of letters, &c. in 
the appendix, seems to have been the result of considerable 
care and ingenuity. It cannot but prove very acceptable 
to the reader, and will tend to elevate our reputation 
abroad, where we presume it must be very extensively 
read. We cannot pay a higher compliment to the talents 
and industry of Dr. Hosack, than by expressing our opinion 
that he has done ample justice to his important undertaking; 
and that, however other biographies may hereafter appear, 
advancing new particulars, and produced under more ad- 
vantageous circumstances, this volume will ever possess an 
intrinsic value which no subsequent event can diminish, 
and will always occupy an elevated rank in the esteem of 
the public. Productions of this kind are not often properly 
executed. They require talents, knowledge, and oppor- 
tunity, seldom united, and are frequently attempted by 
those whom the mere desire of praise, or of gain, rather 
than any peculiar fitness in themselves, or enthusiasm in 
the cause of virtue, have urged to the undertaking. Dr. Ho- 
sack has acted with different feelings. His desire to perpe- 
tuate the virtues of his friend, gives to the work an energy, 
and an ardour, and a warmth of colouring, not found in 
the colder efforts of a mere disinterested observer ; and his 
own solicitude for the prosperity of his countrymen, prompts 
him to hold forth, in a very able manner, those enlightened 
views which marked the career of his distinguished friend, 
and which have so materially contributed to the prosperity 
of the state. There is an inspiring pleasure in the thought, 
that while the mortal remains of the great and good are 
mouldering in the earth, their influence is yet abroad in| 
the world, promoting the improvement and happiness of 
their fellow-men. 





Death of the Hon. John Jay.—This illustrious patriot 
and exemplary Christian, after a life devoted to usefulness, 
honour, and glory, died at his seat, in Westchester county, 
on Sunday, the seventeenth instant, at the ripe age of eigh- 
ty-four years, 

The state of New-York has the honour of giving birth to 
this great man; and few have equally contributed to its 
prosperity, and to the elevation of its character. But his 
usefulness here was comparatively limited. His country 
was the theatre on which he made the exhibition of his 
splendid talents; and the history of the one must be that 
of the other. His was the powerful mind to comprehend 
empire, and to perceive all the relations of the parts to 
each other, and to make the just application of correct 
principles to the harmony, fidelity, and utility of the whole. 
His doctrines, as well political as moral, were of the purest 
kind; and no man ever united in his character, in a more 





exalted degree, the distinguishing qualities of rectitude, 
sublimity, and grandeur. The observation made by the 
senate of the United States, on General Washington, is no 
less applicable to Mr. Jay: “ Favoured of heaven, he has 
departed without exbibiting the weakness of humanity.” 

On Monday, the eighteenth, after the receipt of intelli- 
gence of Mr. Jay’s decease, Chief-justice Jones, on the open- 
ing of the superior court, rose and addressed the members 
of the bar in the following pathetic and beautiful terms :— 

“ Information has just been communicated to the judges 
of the court, of the death of the venerable John Jay. When 
we consider the distinguished stations in life which have 
been occupied by this excelfent man, with so much honour 
to himeelf, and benefit to the public—while we remember 
the ability with which he discharged his duties, when call- 
ed upon to represent his country in a diplomatic character 
—when we view him upon the bench of the supreme court 
of the United States, as the first chief-justice under the fede- 
ral constitution, presiding with the most entire dignity, in- 
telligence, and impartiality—and, above all, when we look 
upon his bright example as a man anda Christian, the first 
impulse of every generous and reflecting mind is, to regard 
his death with sorrow, and his memory with the deepest 
respect. Few men in any country, perhaps scarce one in 
this, have filled a larger space, and few ever passed through 
life with such perfect purity, integrity, and honour. No 
man can point to a stain on his character or conduct; no 
reproach can be attached to him in any of the high stations 
which he so eminently filled; and when we look back upon 
his career, we see nothing but brightness on his path. 

“This great man, thus honoured, thus distinguished, thus 
lamented, has passed away from among us. 

“On the day when this deep-felt loss is communicated to 
those who knew bim well, and with whom to remember is 
but to honour hin, it is suitable that the ordinary business 
of life should give place to considerations which are sug- 
gested by this melancholy event. 

“The judges of this court, therefore, will not proceed 
to-day in the business for which they are assembled; but 
direct an adjournment until to-morrow.” 

At an adjourned meeting of the members of the bar, on 
the nineteenth, the following interesting report was read: 

“ The ber of the state of New-York, now attending the 
sitting of the supreme court, met pursuant to their ad- 
journment. 

« James Tallmadge, esq. chairmain of the committee ap- 
pointed this morning, reported the following preamble and 
resolations, which were unanimously adopted : 

“« The committee respectfully report, 

“That the recent decease of the late venerable Joun Jay 
is the cause of deep grief, and the present engrossing sub-/ 
ject of private and public feeling. 

“John Jay was a native of our state, and a member of| 
this bar. The events of the American revolution called | 
him early into public life. His inherent love of political 
and religious liberty made him an early and active agent] 
in Jaying the foundation of this nation; of which he soon | 
became one of the firmest, and continued one of its fairest 
pillars. In 1777, he was appointed the first chief-justice 
of this state, under the constitution which he had eminent- 
ly contributed to frame, and most of which was drafted by | 
his pen. He was a member of the first congress of the | 
United States, and bore a conspicuous part in all its import-} 
ant duties, and presided, for some time, over the delibera- 
tions of that body. The exigencies of this nation required 
and commanded his great talents, discretion, firmness, 
and skill, in various interesting and important duties during | 
the revolutionary struggle. At times, as chairman of the | 
committee of public safety, he secured the domestic tran- 
quillity, and at other times he was employed in important 
foreign missions and diplomatic trusts. He bore a promi- 
nent part in the negociations for our independence as a 
nation, and the ultimate treaty of peace. He continued to 
represent his country at foreign courts for a number of 
years. He was, shortly after his return, called to preside 
as chief-justice of the supreme court of the United States, 
which place he afterwards left to accept the executive 
chair of the state of New-York. When he had performed 
that last and highest duty to his native state, he declined | 
all further judicial or political employment, and retired to 
the calm shade of domestic retreat, where the evening of 
his days was spent in social and benevolent intercourse, 
and in the signal observance of that religion which had 








to this people in one of the most important articles of our 
constitution. 

“There is no place more fit, and no persons are more will- 
ing to express their sincere feelings on this occasion, than 
this bar, where the talents and acquirements of the de- 
ceased were so early and so often displayed. Therefore, 

“Resolved, That the members of this bar are impressed 
with deep grief upon the decease of their illustrious bro- 
ther, John Jay. They find, however, a consolation in the 
reflection that bis conduct, through a long and useful life, 
has given a lustre to our profession, and to this bar; and 
that while his character for private virtues and public worth 
justly endeared him to the nation, his patriotism, his great 
talents as a statesman, and his great acquirements as a 
jurist—his eminent piety as a Christian, and probity as a 
man, all unite to present him to the public as an example 
whose radiance points to the attainment of excellence. 

“ Resolved, That the chairman and secretary are desired 
to transmit a copy of the proceedings of this meeting to 
the family of the deceased. 

“ Resolved, That the proceedings be signed by the chair- 
man, and published in the different papers of this city. 

D. B. Ocpex, Chairman.” 


Traits of Travel.—We have read these volumes of Mr. 
Grattan with great satisfaction. A considerable interval has 
elapsed since the appearance of the last series of “‘ High- 
ways and Byways,” for which these Traits of Travel have 
furnished ample compensation. The stories are all short 
and extremely interesting ; they are the result of desultory 
ramblings in various lands, and abound with pleasing inci- 
dent, graphic description, and admirable portraiture of cha- 
racter, national as well as individual. We follow the writer 
pleasantly in his desultory wanderings, certain of gather- 
ing a rich harvest of instruction and amusement in his com- 
pany. We sympathise with him in all the vexations and 
inconveniences, as well as the gayety and pleasures of his 
ramble; it is impossible to be even for a short time in his 
company, without feeling toward him as an old familiar 
friend; and even his dog Carlo comes in for a share of our 
good will. Some of the articles have already appeared in 
various periodicals; one in particular, which we well re- 
member to have read some years ago, and relished asa fine 
specimen of burlesque extravagance and neat ridicule; we 
mean that entitled the “‘ Confessions of an English Glut- 
ton,” intended as a hif upon the prevailing mania for auto- 
biographies which bad just then been generated by the suc- 
cess of Mr. Quincy’s ‘Confessions of an Opium Eater.” 
«« The One-handed Flute Player’’ we have also met before ; 
and two or three others of the thirty-one pieces of which 
“ Traits of Travel” are composed. They have met with 
great success in England, and will no doubt become equal- 
ly popular on this side the Atlantic, with Mr. Grattan’s 
former works. They deserve to do so, atany rate. We 
take great pleasure in cordially recommending these vo- 
lumes to our readers. 


To a Subscriber.—We thank ‘A Subscriber” for his kind 
intentions; but we cannot insert his communication. From 
most of the journals throughout the United States we have 
received marks of approbation and good feeling which we 
shall ever gratefully remember; but in a few instances we 
have met with an opposition, so upgenerous and unaccount- 
able as to drown all indignation in contempt. We have no 
disposition to quarre], and shall not condescend to dabble 
in the disputes to which private malice or public ignorance 
may invite. With the papers mentioned by “A Subscriber” 
we have no more to do than with the Chinese gazettes, and 
if we have passed silently over the several signs of unkind- 
ness exhibited toward us by their present conductors, itis not 
} that we have not seen, but because we have not felt them. 
We have always said to them, with uncle Toby, “Go, 
poor devils, there is room enough in the world for you and 
me;” and lest the gentlemen here alluded to should be un- 
der any mistake relative to our feelings concerning them, 
we take the liberty to dismiss them from our columns and 
our mind with this remark, that we enjoy a positive plea- 
sure in perusing downright personal abuse. It is better 
than swallowing a thousand smooth, oily, unmeaning puffs, 
which deceive nobody; but to be assailed with bitter, an- 
gry, noisy words, warms us into a good opinion at our 
| growing importance. It is like splashing in a stream on a 
hot summer evening, and refreshes us like a bath. A few 
columns every morning upon our breakfast-table would 

















been the bright beam of the morning and the evening of! 





his life; the rights and toleration of which he had secured 


give zest to our coffee, and send us merrily tothe labours 
of the day. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO MISS CLARA FISHER. 


Wear thou not born in fairy-land, 
Young spirit of delight ? 
Or hast thon not at thy command 
Some spell of power and might? 
Enchantress! whence the witchery 
That gives each motion grace, 
And fascinates the willing eye, 
While gazing on thy face? 
To move our smiles and tears at will, 
To bid our hearts forget Z 
Their troubled thoughts of gloom and ill, 
To chase away regret, 
To bid, o’er the long-darkened heart, 
Its early visions shine, 
By the perfection of art— 
Sweet Clara! this is thine! 





y 
There's magic in thy playful glance, 
And in thy sportive smile, 
The coldest spirit to entrance, 
The saddest to beguile. 
3 
3 
2 
3 


From thy sweet lip and azure eye, 
The asure demons flee; 
Grief does not dare to linger nigh 
Thy laugh of frolic glee. 
The forms which haunt our dreams in youth, 
never come again 3 
Too beautiful and bt for trath, 
We seek them still in vain: 


So like art thou to these that we, 
When thou dost greet our view, 
Forget life’s dark reality, 


And deem its day-dreams true. Tuyrza. 





A QOUNTRY WEDDING. 


Ob, there is masie in the bells 
‘rom yonder noisy steeple pealing, 
That sweetly o’er the spirit swells, ‘ 
And wakes the deepest chords of feeling. 
Itis not that this twilight hour 
Blends softly with their melting tone; 
Theirs is a deeper, holier power, 
Whose echo’s in the heart alone. 
There’s music in that merry voice— 
The voice of peasants wild and high, 
‘That bids the listener’s soul rejoice, 
And share in all their revelry. 


It is not that those sounds proclaim 
Some boastful conqueror’s vain parade; 


They swell not now the pomp of fame, 

They hail no gorgeous cavalcade. 

But, oh! they bear a mightier charm 

Than shouts of triumph can express; 

They spring from bearts with feeling warm, 
Each voice a voice of happiness. 


There’s an o’erflowing tide of gladness 
To-night, in all we liear and see; 

A moment's passing dream of madness, 
The heart's delirious jubilee. 

Who recks, amid a life like this, 
Of future grief, or toil, or pain? 

To-morrow shall dissolve the bliss, 
And care and reason wake again. 


And it may be that yonder chime, 
Which spoke to-day of hearts delighted, 
May sadly tell, in after-time, 
‘That death those hearts has disunited. 
It may be——but away, away! 
Forebodings dark, and dreams of sorrow! 
Let mirth and music reign to-day, 
And reason’s voice be heard to-morrow. 


I would not with most sage advice 
Dispel this momentary fever ; 

For, oh! the world were paradise, 
Could sueh delirium last for ever. 








‘THE RECALL. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


‘Alas! the kind, the playful, and the gay, 

“ They who have gladdened their domestic board, 

“ And cheered the wistter hearth—do they return” 

Come home !—there is a sorrowing breath 
In music, since ye went; 

And the early flower-scents wander by, 

With mournful memories blent: 

The sounds of every household voice 
Are grown more sad and deep, 

And the sweet word—brother—wakes a wish 
To turn aside and weep. 


Oh, ye beloved, come home !—the hour 
Of many a greeting tone, 

The time of hearth-light and of song 
Returns—and ye are gone! 

And darkly, heavily it falls 
On the forsaken room, 

Burdening the heart with tenderness, 
That deepens midst the gloom. 








‘Where finds it you, our wandering ones? 
With all your boyhood’s glee 
Untamed, beneath the desert’s palm, 
Or on the lone mid-sea? 
’Mid stormy hills of battles old, 
Or where dark rivers foam 1 
Oh, life is dim where ye are not— 
Back, ye beloved! come home! 


Come with the leaves and winds of spring, 
And swift birds o’er the main! 

Our love is grown too sorrowful, 
Bring us its youth again! 

Bring the glad tones to music back— 
Still, still your home is fair; 

The spirit of your sunny life 
Alone is wanting there! 








IT IS NOT SO. 


It is not so, it is not so; 
The world may think me gay, 
And on my cheek the ready smile 
May ceaseless seem to play. 
The ray that tips with gold the stream, 
Gilds not the depth below ; 
All bright alike the eye may deem, 
But yet it is not so. 


Why to the cold and careless throng 
The secret grief reveal ? 

Why speak of one who was, to those 
Who do not, cannot feel? 

No! joy may light the brow; unknown, 
Unseen, the tear-drop flow; 

’Tis the poor sorrowing heart alone 
Responds—it is not so. 





LINES BY MOORE. 


Ah! thine is not the brief array 

Of charms that time is sure to borrow ; 
‘That accident may blight to-day, 

Or sickness undermine to-morrow. 
No! thine is that immortal grace 

‘That ne’er shall pass from thy possession; 
‘That moral beauty of the face, 

‘Which constitutes its sweet expression. 
‘This ehall preserve thee what thou art, 

‘When time thy blooming tints has shaded ; 
For while thy looke reflect thy heart, 

How can thy charms be ever faded ? 
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« Who would not, whatsoe’er bis years, ~ 
“Or bope ‘or lot bath been— 

4 The pathway long and sown with tears, 
“ Or always smooib and greea— 

“ Who wouid not, though the wish be vata, 

“ Winb (or his young free heart again?” 


‘Ta18 world is often beautiful. In the soft shadowy 
season of autumn, in the rich glow of summer, in 
the brilliant variety of spring, and even in the de- 
solation of winter, the lover of nature finds innume- 
rable charms, unheeded by the worldling, and des- 
pised by the misanthropist. And yet there are times 
when the heart is insensible to them all—when the 
breathing stillness seems like a reproach for its own 
gloomy wastes, and the gentle harmony of earth, air, 
and sky, in discordance with its own tempestuous feel- 
ings, heightens their darkness by the contrast. Where 
lies the secret of happiness? {thas always been a fa- 
vourite topic for discussion, but none ever felt the 
question satisfactorily answered. And yet there is 
happiness even in this world; but it is the happiness 
of moments only; and they are given, not to be en- 
joyed merely in the short period of their existence, 
but to be cherished for memory to dwell on in lonely 
hours, and for hope to fix upon, as the most convin- 
cing proof that, in another and brighter sphere, we 
shall enjoy the pleasure sought here in vain. I can 
yemember well when such moments came not seldom ; 
when many things which now oft pass unnoticed, 
would steal upon my heart with gentle influence, and 
wake its every spring to joy. I thought not then the 
cause was in myself. The fresh breeze of morning— 
the perfume of flowers—the melody of birds—the soft 
Voice and gentle smile of welcome from a friend— 
each and all of these were sources of pleasure, and I 
exulted in the thought that I had placed my happi- 
ness upon things that could not fade. Not many 
years have passed away : spring still brings its flowers 
and breezes, but the “ young free heart’ that once 
bounded to meet and welcome them, sickens at the 
thought, that loved ones, who were wont to share 
With it its joys and sorrows, now moulder in the grave; 
or, worse still, live for the world, but are dead to me. 

Among the many friends whom I loved at school, 
there were two to whom I was particularly attached. 
They were very different, but I knew not to which I| 
gave the preference. Clara Howard struck me, atl 
first sight, as the most interesting girl I had ever be- 
held. She was tall and slender. Her features were | 
regular, and animated by dark expressive eyes, which 
spoke the “ ardent soul within.” ‘There was an air of 
melancholy in her countenance, and thought had set 
his mark upon her fair brow, and given it a dignity 
which those who observed not her smile might have 
deemed misplaced. But that smile—so pure, so bril- 
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I know not how we became acquainted at first ; for, 
to all else, she was cold and distant. Perhaps there 
| Was a secret sympathy in our natures ; certain it was, 
there was a similarity in our tastes. Often, when I 
have wandered from the giddy crowd to some lonely 
; spot, have I met Clara; and when I have heard with 
|tapture some glowing sentiment from her eloquent 
lips, I have caught her smile, and showed her that 
; she felt as U did. 
| intimacy; and I became her confidant and her friend. 
With others, she was, almost invariably, silent; but 
when alone with me, f have listened for hours, while 
her feelings were poured forth in burning words, with 
a rapidity and eloquence I never knew equalled. Her 
imagination was enthusiastic, and she revelled in its 
Juxuriance, and knew not that, like the lightning's 
flash, it was not less destructive than brilliant, and 
carried wildness and desolation in its path. The pre- 
sent was not for ber. The occurrences of life were 
irksome to her. Ihad thought more than she had— 
for the wild dreams of her imagination could not be 
called thought—and I would tell her, that she was 
preparing wretchedness for herself; that it was wrong, 
that it was selfish, to live for herself alone; that she 
should interest herself more in the concerns of others, 
and it would in time conduce to her own happiness. 

“Why should I?” she would answer, and her deep 
tich voice, like melancholy music, could always ex- 
cite sympathy—~"* Who is there in this world to care 
for Clara Howard ? I look around me, and see others 
of my age, with home, and friends, and parents; but 
I—tbe voice of interest is seldom heard by me. 1 


' gotten. Methinks I was once the idol of a little circle ; 
| soft voices are heard now and then in dreams; and 
when I wake, the impression they leave seems very 
like the stainp of sweet reality. But oftener still I 
dream of death—of sounds uttered by a dying mo- 


a much-loved sister; and, starting from such visions, 
J fee] that I am alone; that the world to me is but a 
splendid picture—I mean the moving, breathing world 


other worlds? Here, in the bright moonlight, with 
none but thou to listen, I can give vent to thoughts 
that are pent up during the long, long day. If it were 
not for this—this thinking of the future; if I did not 
believe that I should, in another world, realize that 
slight dream of the past, I would lay down the life I 
value not, and the bright moon I love so much should 
shine upon my grave.” 

Hers was no very uncommon character. She was 
possessed of genius: she had its pride and its ambi- 
tion. Had she been man, she would perhaps have 
earned herself a name; but the timidity of woman 
would arrest upon her lips the feelings that sparkled 
in her eye, and shone in her smile. She was a poe- 
tess, but her poetry partook of the same wild melan- 
choly as her conversation ; and, too proud to give her 
character to the world, she would destroy every ves- 








liant! It was the illumination of soul, the © ~ of ge- 


nius; and none ever saw its flash, L: val 


Howard. That smile was rare; meri 
it birth, and the cold-hearted and th: 
Whom that smile was never wast 
prowd and reserved, and wondered hov 


R a 


! tige of her muse ere it met other eyes than mine. She 
was one of those whose affections, not placed upon 
many, twine round the cherished one as the ivy round 
‘ie oak. She loved me almost to idolatry, and I 
ought that hers was love that nought but death 
ald change. But I had studied her enough to 
uw that there was one leading trait in her charac- 


Thus our acquaintance grew to} 


sometimes endeavour to recall a dream almost for-| 
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ter which was almost unknown to herself, but which, 
if once discovered and gratified, might alter her fate, 
and change that character materially. This was am- 
bition. .She knew she was disliked and shunned at 
|school; she seldom heard the voice of praise; she 
never courted it, and she learned to think diffidently 
of herself; and though the thought could not give her 
humility, it quelled for a time her ambition. 

But time passed away, and it became necessary for 
her to mingle with the world. She was an heiress, and 
though, while a child, her guardian thought but little 
of her, yet, when her education was finished, he was 
proud to present to the fashionable circles so accom- 
plished-a girl as his ward, and Clara became a fa- 
vourite. Her guardian visited in the best society, his 
wife was a woman of fashion, and with them Clara 
| found no opportunity to indulge her taste for solitude. 
She had dreaded the world, as a scene in whieh she 
should still find herself alone and neglected. She was 
mistaken ; and, as I had feared, the discovery proved 
fatal to her. She found herself the centre of attrac- 
tion. Insinuating voices whispered to her that she 
was beautiful and accomplished. She was not vain; 
for she despised the flatterers that offered incense to 
her beauty : but she was proud. She felt as if thase 
of her own sex had neglected her; and the thought 
that they now envied the superiority they had former- 
ly overlooked, was gratifying to a heart which the 
indulgence of a morbid sensibility had perverted from 
its original purity, and rendered suspicious and irsi- 
table. She became eager for admiration; but admi- 
{ration did not satisfy her. She (elt that she had 
swerved from the character she had marked for her- 
selfinearly youth. She had loved to think of hea- 
ven. Her piety was then pure; but it was not based 
upon principle, it was but the ebullition of feeling, 
and it could not now preserve the fount of happiness 
in her heart from the unhealthful springs of worldly 


} 


ther. I fancy myself leaning over the pale corse of; doctrines. 


Thad often thought that the fate of Clara would be 
an unhappy one. Her feelings were too deep, tou 
passionate, for happiness. She knew that hers were 


of animated beings; and why should I not dream of|such as should not be indulged; but she would not 


own it even to herself; and drank deeper of the in- 
toxicating cup of worldly pleasure, vainly expecting 
to lose, in her delirium, the remembrance of the past, 
and the fear of the fature. But there is no Lethe for 
the sorrows of the heart. She wandered through the 
world as if she were performing a necessary penance. 
She was admired and followed, but none loved her. 
She could smile, but the smile, like a sunbeam upon 
the water, warmed not the icy surface of her heart. 
|| How many are there who thus mingle in society, but 
are indifferent to its pleasures! To such as these, 
misfortune loses its sting. Friends may die around 
them, and grief for their death is soon lost in envy 
for their lot. The contemplation of their own wretch- 
edness renders them careless of the happiness of 
others, but the heart must have soine object upoa 
which to rest. 

Clara returned to her solitude; but her former stu» 
dies gave her no pleasure. She had heard the effors 
of genius derided. The passing sneers of the world 
upon romance and literary tastes, and upon thg abr 
straction of the thoughtful votary of. themes 
indirectly aimed athgr, and coldly disre; 
yet entered her bosom like barbed arn 
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could no longer lose herself in meditation, and be hap- 
py: She nowlovedto dip inthe mazy labyrinths of me- 
taphysics. She stadied the various theories of skeptical 
philosophers upon the origin of creation. She inhaled 
the delusive maximsof Rousseau and Voltaire, andim- 
bibed their principles. She had mistaken the wild 
visions of her romantic imagination for religion ; and, 
because they could not give her the happiness pro- 
mised to the votaries of religion, she loved to believe 

- that this is a world of chance. It was a doctrine en- 
tirely opposite to the hopes of her youth ;, but where 
is the character that years do not change ?, Who does 
not wish, at times, for the pure feelings that have gone 
with former days? . 

T have not seen Clara for several months. The 
last I knew of her was, that she had sailed for Eng- 
land. But the breezes that waft her form from her 
native land, cannot purify her soul. Her education 
has been wrong, and there is no remedy for the evil, 
But perhaps I am in error. Some unseen spirit may 
breathe new life into her soul, and chase away the 
mists that hang around it, and inspire it with true 
and fervent piety. : ; 

“But when the heart is past Its youth, 
"Tis very hard to bring 
Back to its fount the Joy of truth, 
Bat, Letp 1 pure (rom four to hoor, 
Ithas ba blight Like bird or flower.” Imoaixe. 


THE CASKET. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A CHAPTER ON GENTILITY. 


“ Gentinity,” my father used to say, ‘ costs so 
little, that I wonder any hody should be vulgar ; and, 
indeed, so religiously did he adhere to his favourite 
maxims, that I doubt whether he was ever guilty of 
an ill-bred action. But what it cost him will be seen, 
if the reader pleases, by reading farther on. 

As he died when I was quite young, my recollec- 
tions of his person are not very. vivid; but an old por- 
trait, which I found a few days since in my aunt's 
garret, represents him as a very comely person, with 
a light complexion, a powdered wig, a high forehead, 
and of goodly proportions. I was not a little sur- 
prised at the youthful appearance it had, although he 
died under forty, for his idea was always associated 
in my mind with an amiable old man. Such is the 
-vast difference there seems, to children, between them 
and their parents. 
with large silver buttons, and ruffies at the wrists; 
pea-coloured pantaloons, and a striped satin vest, with 
one hand negligently thrust into the bosom. I re- 
member my nurse used to tell me he was searching 
for a sixpence to give me, and I have waited whole 
hours, expecting to see him draw it out. It was done, 
Ihave been told, in Paris—for my father had travelled 
—and, I doubt not, by a court painter, for he never 
went half way where gentility was concerned. The 
reason of its being thrown among the lumber of a 
garret was, its having no eyes. Before I was old 
enough to know what revenge meant, I, one day, after 
having been denied something I had cried for, stole 
into the parlour, and mounting a card-table, poked 
my forefinger through both eyes of my father's unre- 
sisting portrait. I had forgotten the circumstance, 
but seeing the picture recalled it fresh to my memo- 
ry. I have it now hanging in my bed-chamber, and 
when I feel revengeful, from any real or imaginary 
wrong, one glance at its rent eyes never fails to sa- 
tisfy me. What a happy thing it would be if gentle- 
men of the duello school could thus revenge them- 
selves on each other’s portraits; what cool and deli- 
berate aint they would take; no tremblings, no chang- 
ing of colour, no blood running to the ground; but all 

would be smooth, bold and gefiteel! It would give 


great encouragement to the fine arts, and save many 
a worthy young fellow from an untimely grave. 

My father’s gentility was an inherent passion; he 
was born a gentleman, though why, I could never 
conceive, for his father was a plain, honest man, and 
who his father’s father was, I believe, is still a secret 
to our family; and my grandmother was as notable a 
housewife as ever knit a stocking ; but it was his ge- 
nius, and a born prince could not have had finer 
ideas. Some mystery-loving philosopher might call 
it a recollection of a previous state of existence; and, 
Hi€ it was, I doubt not I might boast of a German ba- 
ron, or a French prince, for an ancestor. He was an 
expert swordsman, a tolerable musician, and one of 
the most elegant dancers that ever stepped a minuet; 
but he never acquired enough of any accomplish- 
ment for it to ook professional in him. He adored 
the fair, and worshipped them in fact, as fervently as 
Barn's has in song. 1 am inclined to think, from 
some fragments I discovered aniong his papers, that 
the delicacy of lis passion sometimes led him to po- 
etry. The following lines are the only verses that ap- 
pear to have been finished : 





TO PHILONEL. 


Teach me, sad bird, with tender moan, 
My Delia's heart to move, 
For ah, like you, I wear a thorn 
Of unrequited lore. 
Or fly, sweet Philomela, fly 
To Delia's charmed bower, 
Tell her bow sad and plteously 
I mourn each silent hour. 
Tell her, sad bird, how keen the wo 
Of slighted love to bear— 
Thou wouldst not sing so sad, but thou 
A wounded beart dust wear. 
Alas, each rustling zephyr’s breath 
May reach my Delia's ear, 
Each rude wind blowing o’er the heath, 
But me she will uot hear. 
The dewy flowers she plucks at morn 
Might mind her of my eye, 
For there the glistening tear-drops shone, 
‘Alas, she would not dry. 
ppy winds that round ber bowers 
Can unforbidden sigh! 
oO: bappy are the lowly fowers : 
‘That in her footsteps lie! “ 
Sad bird, to Delia fair complain, 
Let Delia hear thy moan; 
' TL eannot bear to know thy paln, oe 
It minds me of my own. 


This tender address was not blistered by “ foolish 
tears,” though it spoke as much truth, no doubt, as 
verses generally do. I found another short epistle 
written in a different character, but affairs of the heart 
were never meant for broad daylight, and passing 
them through a printer's hands rubs off all the senti- 
ment; so I will expose no more of these tender billets. 











or 








He is painted in a violet coat,/|I may want to use them, as Sterne did the corporal’s 


letter, so let them rest until some love-inspiring eyes 
shall draw. them to the light, 

I have looked in vain among my father’s papers for 
letters respecting his early life, but unpaid bills and 
billets-doux were all that I could discover; from 
whichI concluded, that either Cupid or the sheriff held 
him in constant chains. He was relieved, however, 
from the.thraldom of both by wedlock; my mother 
brought him a snug fortune, but it flew faster and 
higher than scandal, for my sire’s gentility was an 
expensive passion; kind soul, had he been content, 
like a Frenchman, with a great deal of tinsel and very 
little substance, he might have lived for an age as 
genteelly as a prince, but he despised affectation in 
his heart. Neither was he a parvenu, borrowing his 
betters’ manners outwardly, but retaining all his in- 
born meanness; his was “ nature’s aristocracy,” and 
it fitted him like his own coat, not like his neigh- 
bour's. Shakspeare has drawn him in Timon; how 
could he miss him? for he was formed by nature, not 
by the crowd, though my father had none of the Athe- 
nian’s cynical passions in him; he was, in truth, all 
gentleness, and when he could no longer invite his 
friends to a feast, he did not, like the noble lord Ti- 
| mon, summon them to a banquet like that when he 
ibid “* each man to his stool, with that spur as he 











would to the lip of his mistress ;” nor, when his credi- 
tors pressed hard upon him, did he send so foolish a 
message as this to his friends : 
— “Lam proud ; say 
“ That my oceasions have found time to use them 
oT a supply of money.” 
For he knew. well that, 


“ Since disbonour trafiics with man’s nature, 
“ He is but outside.” 


Of my golden days of infancy I remember but just 
enough to make me wish for them again, and tradi- 
tion is silent on the subject.’ By the time I had en- 
tered my eleventh year, my father had contrived, 
with the assistance of his friends, and by following 
his favourite maxim, to ruin hiinself, that is as the 
world has it; for if he had lost his property, he had 
not lost his sauvitur in modo, and’ he was, in truth, a 
much finer gentleman than ever, though a much 
poorer one. As I was from home during the wind- 
ing up of our fortunes, | was not a witness to the me- 
lancholy bustle of selling off; so, when I was sent for 
to come home, I was filled with amazement upon 
jumping on the hall floor, to hear the sound made by 
my little feet reverberate through hollow sounding 
rooms; the carpets, the chandelier, and the pictures, 
were all gone; the doors all stood ajar; I looked into 
the parlour, but the curtains were all down, the floor 
bare, and the chairs and tables gone. .I ran breath- 
less down to the nursery, but there was fresh food for 
wonder. Ata little round table sat my mother, doing 
the honours of the scurviest breakfast I had ever seen : 
a snoutless china coffee-pot stood on the table, and 
by its side a champagne glass for a cream-pot, ‘and 
cups and saucers to correspond, not with each other, 
but'with the rest of the equipage: my genteel sire 
was toasting a slice of kidney on the end of a fork, 
and Patrick, a faithful old servant, sat withmy young- 
est sister on his knee, telling her stories of wild Irish- 
men and fairies, which, had she been able to have 
comprehended thein,: would have made her auburn 
locks uncurl, and stand on end. 

The next morning—it was a dark drizely day in 
April—two long covered wagons drove up to thedoor, 
and I was told we were going a long, long way off, 
up inte the country. I held my breath, and looked 
at the preparations for setting out, with as much awe 
as if we were going to the moon. My father was as 
passive a spectator as myself; for he had not the 
smallest business-capacity in the world, and so he 
stood, and bowed, and smiled, to his creditors, as they 
occasionally passed, as unconcerned as if nothing had 
happened. 

Into the first wagon was put the little furniture the 
law had left us, the pots and kettles hanging beneath; 
and into the other my father and mother, my two 
little sisters and myself, some boxes of baked meat, 
‘funeral baked meats” they were, for this was the 
death of our gentility, an old hat-cuse, my mother’s 
guitar, and my father’s two pointers. 

After the last farewell was taken of the last friend. 
and the reins were in Patrick’s hands, I saw, for the 
first time, a tear starting in my father’s eye; my mo- 
ther’s bosom heaved convulsively; her lips trembled, 
and turned deadly pale; she strove in vain to hide 
her emotion, the tears gushed from her lovely blue 
eyes, and, resting her head on my father’s shoulder, 
she wept long and loud. The sympathy of tears is 
all-powerful, and my sister and myself now began 
to'show it in no very ambiguous or gentle manner. 
Honest Patrick, who felt for all our misfortunes, 
though he had heretofore only administered to our 
pleasures, without sharing in them, showed his con- 
dolence by setting up a howl, such as he had proba- 
bly practised at wakes. The two pointers hearing this 
unusual concert, commenced an accompaniment at 
the tops of their throats. In addition to these sobs 
and howlings, the rattling of the wagons over the 
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so that we had the satisfaction of drawing the whole|{h 


neighbourhood out of their beds, and of seeing the 
window-shutters thrown open, and curtains drawn 
halfaside, as we passed along. The market-boy set 
down his tray, and the milk-man held his dipper sus- 
pended over his pail, to look at us. But it was better 
than a play to a cavalcade of ragged boys and little 
chimney-sweeps, who followed us, shouting and jump- 
ing in high glee, until we weye fairly out of town, 
where, if the reader pleases, we will jog on in silence. 

But one word—I will not hold thee, kind reader, 
long by the button. If my story has a moral—and all 
tales should have one—I hope it is too palpable'to 
need pointing out; but if thou dost ever feel an incli- 
nation to crowd thy parlours with well-dressed and 
smiling friends, and haply take delight in seeing 
them eat jellies and pic-nics, and other costly things, 
at thy expense, I do opine, if thou hadst seen my 
father the morning he left his once-gay mansion, with 
no friend near him, it would have cured thee of a 
Soiree—at least for one season. G. H. 


—_—_—_——_———_. es 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


—— ee 
DUTCH MAIL. 


Wats I was at Nottingham, I fell in with a plain elderly 
man, an ancient reader of the Leicester Herald, a paper 
which I published in the halcyon days of my youth. Its 
reputation secured me many a hearty shake by the hand, 
accompanied by the watery eye of warm feeling, as I pass- 
ed through the midland counties. I abandoned it in 1796, 
for the Monthly Magazine, and exchanged Leicester for 
London. This ancient reader hearing that I wasin Notting- 
ham, came to me with a certain paper in his hand, to call 
me to account for the wearisome hours which an article in 
it had cost him and bis friends. 1 looked at it, and saw it 
headed, “Dutch Mail,” and it professed to be a column of| 
original Dutch, which this honest man had been labouring 
to translate, for he said he had not met with any other spe- 
cimen of Dutch. The sight of it brought the following cir- 
cumstance to my recollection: On the evening before one 
of the publications, my men and a boy were frolicking in 
the printing-office, and they overturned two or three co- 
lumns of the paper. The chief point was to get ready in 
some way for the Nottingham and Derby coaches, which, 
at four in the morning, required four or five hundred pa- 
pers. After every exertion, we were short nearly a column. 
But there stood in the galleys a tempting column of pi. 
Now, unlettered reader, mark—pi is a jumble of odd let- 
ters, gathered from the floor of the printing-office, but set 
on end in any manner, to distribute at leisure in their pro- 
per places. Some letters are topsy-turvy, often ti 


di 


o 








Pl 


ni 
lit 


g' 


tl 


q 


ten or 
. twelve consonants together, and then as many vowels, with 
as whimsical a juxtaposition of stops. I suddenly bethought 
me that this might be called Dutch, and after writing a 
head, “ Dutch Mail,” I subjoined a statement, that, “just 
a3 our paper was going to press, the Dutch mail had ar- 
rived, but that, as we had not time to make a translation, 
we had inserted its intelligence in the original.” I then 
overcame the scruples of my overseer, and the pi was made | 
up to the extent wanted, and off it went as original Dutch,| 
into Derbyshire and Nottingham! In a few hours, other 
matter, in plain English, supplied its place in our local | 
Publication. Of course, all the linguists, schoolmasters, | 
high-bred village politicians, and correspondents of the} 
Ladies’ Diary, set their wits to work to translate my Dutch; 
and I once had a collection of letters containing specula- 
tions onthe subject, or demanding a literal translation 
of that which appeared to be so intricate. How the 
Dutch could read it, was incomprehensible. My Notting- 
ham quidnunc was one of the number, and it appeared that, 
at times, for above four and thirty years, he had bestowed 
on it his anxious attentions. I told him the story—and he 
Jeft me, vowing that, as I had deceived him, he would 
never believe any newspaper again! Sir R. Philips’ Tour. 


PARENTAL MURDER. 


A few months ago, at the village Chang-yuen, in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, in the family of Lew, there was 
an only son, sixteen years of age, of a bad disposition, and 
given to thieving. The neighbours often complained to 
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In consequence of this, the father and mother of this only 
child, conceiving that it would be difficult to alter his -die- 
Position, agreed to put him to death, that they might not 
be disgraced by him. Accordingly, the same night on 
which they came to this resolution, they passed a cord 
round his neck, the father pulling one end, and the 
the other, and so strangled bim. Husband and wife next 


interred him on the common. The neighbours all knew 


man, writes, “Alas! though the youth was vicious; he 
might have reformed. There was no necessity to move 
the murderous hand ‘and take his life. Where was the 
feeling of their hearts?” 
stood by and read the account, fully justified the proceed- 
ing; and affirmed that he bad a grandson whom he appre- 
hended he must despatch in a similar manner. The power 
given by the law to parents over disobedient children is 
very great; and in this case, as there. was none concerned 
to prosecute, the murderers remained undisturbed ! 


Romans, their: fantastically curled hair, their favourite robes, 
&c.; but what will posterity think of some of the modes of | 


fashion, dated one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 


gold chain? In another dress, the waistcoat is directed to 
be made of “a very beautiful white embroidéred velvet.” 
Some young men have appeared at balls with “ blue dress 


vat is to form the organisation of linen on the breast;”” but 
the very “march” of foppery is “cloaks of the gentlemen 
lined with plush silk of celestial blue.” At balls, our young 
exquisites sport pocket handkerchiefs “of fine lawn, with a 
hem as broad as their thumbs, the corners only are embroi- 
dered; 


ed on the left side of the foreh 


cury, “has handed us the following lines, with permis- 
sion fot their publication. They are the ‘production of| 
George Washington Adams, the circumstances of whose 
fate has awakened a peculiarly melancholy interest.” 


General Ducoudray Holstein,” now in the Press, and about 
to be published by Mr. Goodrich, of Boston. 


by singing. The verses sung were composed in honour of 
General Bolivar, the liberator, &c. He listened attentive- 
ly to the singer, and was so delighted, that he ordered him 
to be called up stairs. The man was a barber, and an In- 


ber himself, and composed in his own way. Bolivar was 
set forth as the hero of heroes. He was compared to the 


tals, welfare, peace, liberty, equality, &c, At the end of! 
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is parents of his petty thefts, and made them ashamed. 


ther 





lay carried him beyond the precincts of the village, and 


f the occurrence: Our native correspondent, a young 


But an old Chinese, who 


GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS. 
‘We read much of the luxurious effeminacy of the old 


uppyism in our times, when they read, in a chronicle of 


ine, that gentlemen wore elegant drab opera manteau, 
ined with sear velvet, and confined at the collar with a 


loves, embroidered with white.” “The system of the cra- 


shoes tied with a small rosette.” “ A’ young gen- 
leman now suffers his hair to grow, has it curled, and part- 
*&c. This is the very 





uintessence of foppery. 4 


THE SPARK AT SEA. 
“A friend,” says the editor of the New-Bedford Mer- 


There is alittle spark at sea, 
Which glows ’mid darkne: brilliantly ; 
Bat when the moon looks clear and bright, 
Emits a pale and feeble light; 

And when the tempest shakes the wave, 
It glimmers o’er the seaman's grave. 


When ocean’s storms roar wild and high, 
Most brightly we this light descry ; 
Amid the billows sparkling foam, , 
Onward it sails to seek a home; 

Despite the elemental war, 

The wave is its triumphal car. 

Such friendship’s beaming light appears, 
Through the long line of coming years; 
Tn sorrow’s clouds it shines afar, 
Afeeble but a constant star; - 

And, like that little spark at sea, 

Barns brightest in adversity. 








Ht 


BOLIVAR AND THE BARBER. 
The following anecdote is from “ Memoirs of Bolivar, by 


“One night, as the liberator was standing on the piazza 
f his house, he heard the music of a guitar, accompanied 


ian. Bolivar, surrounded by a numerous circle, assigned 
jim a seat in the midst of the company, and told him to re- 
eat his song. The verses were the production of the bar- 





‘ods, descending from heaven, and bringing, to poor mor- 





the performance, Bolivar being enraptured, the company 
burst forth in loud applause, and beside some money col- 
lected for him upon the spot, the Indian barber received, 
the same evening, by way of encouragement to his splen- 
did genius, a present from the manificent liberator of a 
house and store, the property of a rich Spanish merchant, 
who had- emigrated. Next day, the barber took posses- 
sion, and still continues to sing his songs in honour of the 
liberator.” 


OLD LETTERS. 


Reader, hast thou never pored over a budget of old let- 
ters, frail remembrancers of things frailer than they? traces 
of the hand that guided thine infancy, parental injunctions 
and fond anticipations 1 How well have they been answer- 
edt Some careless chirography too, from schoolmates and 
college cronies, filled with schemes of pleasure and plans 
for many a mad-cap frolic, and always some Tom Scamp- 
er was to join the party, and give it a double relish! Then 
a thousand plans for the years to come; promises of heart 
and purse; assurances of disinterested friendship; hopes 
of soon meeting—all marked with that freshness of feeling 
which grows faint, and withers, and passes away in the 
chilly atmosphere of after hours. Where now are the kind 
and light-hearted 1 Some risen to opulence, others crushed. 
by disappointment—one had crossed the ocean wave—one 
sleeps beneath it—all were parted—all changed. The 
bright links had been displaced by other, “ sterner stuff;” 
and yet, perchance, by those that bind closer and firmer. 
And yet—a pity 'tis—those bright things must pass away. 
They have, however ; and for the past—peace to its ashes ! 


,4 KNOCK-DOWN ARGUMENT. 


Some years ago, two persons in this town having a dis. 
pute relative to certain money concerns, submitted the 
matter to arbitrators. Instead of employing lawyers, each 
one pled his own cause. They spouted away in fine style 
for some time, until one happening to drop something of- 
fensive to the sober views of the other, he broke in upon 
him in the middle of his speech, Whether it was to en- 
force his argument, or whether it was merely accidental, 
report saith not; but the party on the floor was armed. 
with a raw-hide. When, taking the interruption in high 
dudgeon, he drew the weapon across the head of his anta- 


| gonist so forcibly, as for a few moments completely to up- 


set hisideas. But he was not long in recovering his recol- 
lection, and drawing his fist, he gave the aggressor such a 
blow as sent him lumbering against the table, on the oppo- 
site side of which sat the honourable the arbitrators. The 
impulse given to the fallen orator overset the table; the 
table overset the arbitrators; and orator, table and arbi- 
trators 
“ In common ruin lay.” 

“There, darn ye,” said the victor, recovering his fist, “I 
guess that'll settle the hash?’ And in fact it proved a very 
forcible argument, for from that day forward the suit was 
never renewed. i Berk. American. 


TOUCH OF THE SUBLIME. 

The following is a literal copy of a speech delivered at 
a debating society, in one of the western towns of Penn- 
sylvania. Corporal Trim’s eloquence was no touch to this 
masterpiece; “ Well—the subject to be excussed is, wether 
ardent spirits does any good or not. I confirm it don’t. Jist 
think of our ancestors in future days—they lived to a most 
numerous age—so that I think that whiskey nor ardent spi- 
rits don’t do no good.” —.4 long pause.—Well—the ques- 
tion to be excussed is wether ardent spirits does any good 
or not—so that I conclude it don’t.” —Another long pause. 
—“I can’t get hold of the infernal thing.” 


ENVY. 


The most curious specimen of envy we ever heard of, 
was exhibited by a London alderman. He was on his way 
toa turtle dinner, and was encountered by a half-starved 
beggar, who solicited charity. He looked at the applicant 
intently for a moment, and then burst out, “ Confound you, 
I'd give five guineas for your appetite.” 








Tonce had a constant and troublesome visiter, whom 5 
tried many ways to get rid-of. First, I essayed smoke, 
which he bore like a badger; them tried fire, which he en- 
dured like a @alamander. “At last,’Ilent ‘him five dollars, 











and bave never seen him since! 
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tion, Apropos to nothing; what adust you have been 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRBOR. 
LINES. 
«The fierce thirst of death, and still unslaked.” 


Tue grave! the grave !—Oh, would that now 
In its dark bosom I might rest! 

‘That o'er this aching heart and brow 
Its cold damp covering were prest! 

For I am weary of the strife, 

‘The heartless vanity of life. 


I care not if the deep dark sea, 
Or the green earth, should o’er me close; 
I care not where my grave may be, 
So that I there may find repose: 
Oh! sweet it were to be at rest, 
Whrether in earth or ocean’s breast. 


Let me but die, I reck not where 
My ashes rest—it matters not 5 
The eye of love will come not there, 
Nor friendship’s footsteps seek the spot. 
But vigils o’er my dreamless sleep 
‘The spirit of neglect shall keep! 


Still in my hepeless beart the same 
Dark feeling dwells, whose Upas blight 
Each hope and joy which near it came 
Hath withered—all of fair and bright 
That crossed my patlr have faded thence, 
Beneath its deadly influence. 
Thou poison in the cup of life! ws 
From earliest youth my spirit’s bane! 3 
So long my heart unequal strife ~ z 
With thee hath waged, that I would fain 
Seek in the gloomy grave's recess 
A refuge from thy bitterness. 
The darkest and the brightest hour 
Alike thy influence confess: 
When sorrow o’er my heart hath power, 
And evils closely round me press, 
Thou com’st to bid my hours of gloom 
A deeper, darker tint assume. 
‘And when the hearts I love are glad 
Around me, and I would be gay, 
And smtle with them, and drive each sad 
And boding thought, and fear away, 
Thou com’st to chill the burst of glee, 
And make my smiles a mockery. 


Yet still, while jaugh and jest flow free, 
None mark the spirit is not there, 
None knew how much of agony 
My heart bath learned at length to bear. 
The spirit’s utter recklessness 
Oft springs from misery’s excess. 


Yet, but for thee, I could bear on, - 
Although my path is fraught with ill, 

Were but this gnawing canker gone— 
Dark thought! wilt thou pursue me still ?, 

I cannot fly thee, for thoo art 

‘The spectre of my haunted heart. 


‘The grave! the grave !--Oh, there alone 
From thee my spirit shall be free, 

And that which I have never known 
Shall then be mine—tranquillity. 

Ob, when shall that blest moment come, 


Which calls me to my wished-for home?, TuyRza. 


ee eee ee 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


————————————— 
TO THE KDITOR os THE MIRROR. 
Lendon, April 16, 1890. 


My pear M.—I wrote you something of a letter this 
morning, for which I teke it for granted that you are ade- 
quately grateful; but my benevolence is so far excited in 
your favour that I have determined, before I sleep, to scri- 
ven another sheetful for your peculiar edification. I might 
now, if I pleased, take unto myself much credit for this 
measure, by laying it entirely to the account of that bene- 
volence which I have just spoken of; but honesty is the best 
policy, after all; so I may just as well confess the real rea- 
sons why I am, at this moment, doing what I am; to wit, 
in the first place, because the rain is deacending in showers ; 
in the seeond, because I expect soon to leave this place, 
on an excursion to the continent; and, before I go, it ap- 
pears but reasonable that I should say all I havetosay to you; 
not probable that you will 
betroubled with any of my lucubrations. Thirdly, and lastly; 
I have nothing else to do. Nobody will call upon me now, 
because I want somebody to keep me company, and I have! 
read till my eyes are tired, ard my limbs weary of inac- 





for, daring my journeyings, 


kicking up with that amiable and exemplary gentleman, 
who took such en unceremonious leave of absence from 
this city, some five months since; I mean the quondam 
banker, Stephenson. Do you kuow that our worthy coun- 
trymen have brought dewn upon themselves a pretty lot of 
compliments on this occasion? That just and reasonable 
man, John Bull, takes it for an assumed fact that the whole 
population of the United States were engaged in the ab- 
duction of the fugitive from Savannah, and he is amaging- 
ly delighted, of course, with the handle it has-given bim 
to belabour us with abuse. He quite forgets to remember 
the atrocious violations of law and justice that are perpe- 
trated every day, and every hour in the day, in his own 
household, and under his very nose, and plumes himself 
delightfully upon the unheard-of wickedness of Brother| 
Jonathan. As to Stephenson himself, his sins are altoge- 
ther overlooked, and every body sympathises-with him for 
his unhappy destiny in falling into the cruel hands of the 
barbarous, murderous, piratical, kidnapping, law-despie- 
ing, blood-thirsty Yankees—they call us all Yankees here, 
whether we hail from Maine or Georgia. I had quite a 
sparring match, yesterday, with some friends of mine, upon 
' this subject. They began the battle, and did not spare me, 

assure you. “Is this the boasted morality,” said they, 
“ af which your countryman, Cooper, makes such a parade 
in his last book of notions? According to him, we must be- 
lieve that in America there is no such thing as a violation 
of the law, or a breach of the public peace: that all the 
Americans are orderly and quiet, respecting every man’s 
rights and privileges, and scrupulously abstaining from any 
thing like fraud or injustice.” . 

“This does not look mach like it, however,” said a lively 
brunette, in whose good graces I am particularly anxious 
to stand well; “here has been as barbarous an instance of 
brutal and lawless violence as was ever committed by a sa- 
vage. What have you to say, Mr. H. in exculpation of 
your countrymen?” : 

1 will not detail to you, at length, the substance of my 
argument, but content myself with informing you that 
I did not come the worst out of the digputation. I made 
them observe, that the first instigator of the outrage was 
an Englishman ; that there was some reason to suspect ano- 
ther Englishman, and he a public officer of his majesty, of| 
an intended, at least, if not an actual participation in the 
offence ; that the first kind treatment the fugitive received 
was at the hands of an American; and, fivally,.that his 
liberation was owing to the prompt interference of Ameri- 
can lawyers, citizens, and magistrates. Then | alluded to 
the interest manifested by the inhabitants of the city in ge- 
Ineral; and so, I flatter myself, [ succeeded in turning the 
tables upon my antagonists. For atime, Stephenson was 
quite the lion of the day—you know that London must al- 
ways have at least one lion, and sometimes half-a-dozen. 
His property was sold at extravagant prices; though why 
Sir John should conceive a horse or a phaeton, a picture or 
a hair-brush that had belonged to an absconding and cri- 
minal debtor, to be more serviceable than another, I can- 
not, for the life.of me, imagine. The mania has long since 
passed away ; it was forcibly dispossessed by the catholic 
question, which gave way to Madame Malibran, who will, 
in turn, soon be succeeded by Miss Smithson, or some 
other man, or woman, or thing; and so the world of Lon- 
don goes on from miracle to miracle, wondering, crowd- 
ing, running, crushing, and always paying, and that right 
plentifully. For some time past, the fashjonables have 
been flocking to the colosseum, in the Regent's park; but 
they are beginning to turn their attention in other direc- 
tions, and the humbler world of men and women’ merely 
has succeeded to the rage. The park is crowded every 
day with denizens of all sorts of unknown places—Farring- 
don without, and Bishopsgate, and Aldermanbury, and 
Cratchedfriars, and the Minories. By the way, I wish you 
were here, just for a day or two, to see that colosseum. 
You can have no idea of the stupendous magnitude of the 
building ; nor can, or shall I attempt to give you one. But 
it is almost worth making the voyage to see italone. You 
have heard the story, I dare say, of ane of your rich New- 
York gentry, an amateur of every thing pertaining to the 
fine arts, who went through the British museum and did not 
notice the Elgin marbles. He could hardly escape seeing 
the colesseum, even if he were to try. 

I went, yesterday morning, to see a sparring-match at 




















the Fives-court, and there I found our mutual friend, Ri- 








q like a knowing one, at least so it seemed to me; but I - 
have no great skill in these matters. I asked him, among 
other things, what brought him over, and be told me that 
he came expressly to get boxing-gloves and lessons. Pray, 
is the noble science of fisty-cuffs much cultivated among. 
you? or is Richard a rare instance of devotion to it? For 
my own part, I prefer the exercises of the gymnasium to 
all the boxing-matches in Christendom. I bave attended 
Voelker’s school very constantly for the last two years. 
His former lieutenant is now, I understand, or was, lately, 
in your citys avery clever and scientific German, with the 
form of an Apollo, and as strong as Hercales? Have you 
seen any thing of him? His name is —. Ifyou have 
not, I advise you to find him out and cultivate him. Ob, 
send me Willis’s new Magazine whenever it comes out. 
You remember you mentioned it to me in one of your let- 
ters. I showed some of W.’s pieces to M—e and C—1l, and. 
they were much pleased with them. The remarks of these 
two poets were curious and characteristic M. objected to 
the trifling nature of the subjects, and the flippancy of the 
sentiment. C. suggested that the writer took too much 
pains to polish his verses. ‘I remember once showing Hal- 
leck’s Fanny to M. and he had a fault to find with that too: 
His objection was to the occasional introduction of a ludi- 
crous image, or idea, after a fine thought or sentiment; as, 
for instance, in those beautiful lines entitled “‘ Music,” he 
thought it much to beJamented that Mr. H. had ended one 
of the most exquisite stanzas with rain and Scudder’s bal- 
cony. I quoted Byron, but he said it was a fault in kim 
too. M. speaks very highly of the Americans now. Once, 
when I was at his house, he alluded to his former abuse of 
us, and apologized very handsomely indeed. I was with 
him, I remember, soon after the news arrived of the simul- 
taneous deaths of Jefferson and Adams. He was delight- 
ed with the incident of their both dying on the fourth of July, 
and said, if we Americans could not write poetry, we could 
act it; that the happening of those deaths as and when 
they did, was true poetry. But I am weary of this gossip- 
ping, 80 farewell. Yours, truly, J3.H. 
N. B. Whiskers are no longer in fashion. 


eed 





THE ESSAYIST. 








FROM A LATE LONDON PERIODICAL. 
WEATHERCOCKS. 
“ Round he spun.” 


We have a great respect for a weathercock! There is 
something about it so springy, so sprightly, and, at the 
same time, s0 complying and so accommodating, that we 
are not ashamed to confess that we have long taken it for 
our model. It changes sides perpetually, yet always pre- 
serves one unvaried elevation; it is always in motion, yet 
always remains the same. We could look at a weather: 
cock for-hours ! 

To us, however, it has another charm, independent of 
its intrinsic good qualities. Its name, not less than its che 
racter, recalls to our recollection a family which is enti 
tled, in the highest degree, to our esteem; of which we 
should never cease to think, even if our memory were not 
daily sharpened by the litle remembrancer, which is at 
Once their namesake, their crest, and their model. 

The family of the Weathercocks is one of considerable 
antiquity. The first of the name whom we find distinguish- 
ing himself.in any extraordinary degree, is Sir Anthony 
Weathercock, of Fetherly, Staffordshire, who changed 
his party seven times during the unfortunate dissensions 
between the houses of York and Lancaster. And this he 
contrived to do with so much tact, that he was a considers 
ble gainer by his six first defections. By his seventh he 
certainly sustained a trifling loss—he lost bis head ! 

It is a well-known observation, that the descendants of 
surpassiogly great men are often either blockheads or idiots. 
The present instance certainly affords us an exemplifica- 
tion of the truth of the remark. The successor of this ge- 
nnine weathertock was a poor weak fellow, who had no 
more idea of turning to the right-about, without compuh 
sion, than he had of breakfasting without beef. Upon his 
refusing to deliver up the castle of Nounhame to the cele- 
brated Warwick, he was besieged, compelled to surrender, 
and immediately hung up upon the gates of the fort, to 
learn to behave like his forefathers. 











The religious persecutions which followed the(union of 





chard S. He paid great attention to the sport, and spoke 





the white and red roses, afforded fresh opportunity for tle 
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manifestation of the merits of the Weathercocks. Theirs 
was almost the only family of any note in England, which 
did not lose ove or other of its members from the indiscri- 
minate fury of superstition. The head of the house ap- 
pears to have embraced as many religions, and more wives, 
chan Henry bimself; and a younger branch is said to have 
been, within a week, a serving-man in the train of Gardi- 
ner, and 8 clerk in the household of Cranmer. Bat we are 
forgetting that we and our friends live in 1829, and that 
we shall weary the patience of our reader by tracing those 
ary historical facts ab ovo. , 

The Weathercock family, or rather that branch of it 
with which we are at present concerned, resides on a large 
and productive estate in Leicestershire. We have spent 
mach time with them, and have bad several opportunities 
of stadying their peculiar merits. Their mansion affords a 
perfect college for mutability ; every thing is kept in readi- 
fess to be destroyed or refitted at a minute’s. warning. It 
is quite delightful to see how new fashiows of furniture 
come in and go out; how the faces of the servants are con- 
tipually altered; how the hour of meals, the regulation of 
the parterree—in short, the whole system of domestic eco- 
nomy is always subjected to some new ephemeral arrange- 
went, which must soon give way to another equally new 
and equally ephemeral. To us, we say, this is delightful. 
But one seldom finds two tastes alike. Many pronounce 
the Westhercocks to be quite crazed; and many decide 
that “ they are mighty good kind of people, but have very 
odd whimsies !”” 

The disposition for change, which is inherent in the fa- 
mily, has produced very strange effects upon their place of 
residence. The house was originally a good stout old-fa- 
shioned house, remarkable for nothing but the antiquity of 
its pictures and the size of its dining-hall. But its name 
and character have shifted considerably since it came into 
the possession of my worthy friends. It has been alternately 
ahall, an abbey, a castle, and a lodge; nay, during the life 
of the late Sir Adonis Weathercock, it became, for a few 
months, acottage The proprietor, however, in this in- 
stance, gave up his design before it had effected any thing 
beyond the windows. The mansion bears more permanent 
marks of its other metamorphoses. On one side it has the 
square turrets and battlements of the feudal system; on 
another, the fowery-pointed arch of a Gothic cathedral. 
One of the owners of the place thought proper to sivk a 
moat round his habitation ; but he afterwards filled it up, 
and converted it into a circular gravel walk. Another had 
a fancy for erecting some solid Doric pillars: he, doubtless, 
much improved their appearance by placing upon them a 
beautiful Chinese veranda. Similar observations are sug- 
gested by an inspection of the interior of the building. 
You may almost read a history of two or three centuries in 
the relics of their mauners, which are scattered in every 
‘partment. War has been carried on with tolerably equal 
success between Lely’s portraits, Gainsborough’s land- 
scapes, and Bunbury’s caricatures. A cast of a Hercules 
looks somewhat angrily upon a mandarin, who is his next 

Neighbour; and a timorous Venus maintains her post with 
great obstinacy, although her divine presence is invaded 
by the scaly folds of an enormous dragon. There are bon- 
aies and cupids, oaken tables and mahogany tables, drab 
Papering and crimson papering, high mantel-pieces and 
low mantel-pieces, Dresden china and French china; every 
thing is superb, every thing incongruous, every thing uo- 


finished. 


The old park has been reduced to the same state. A | 


scrupulous homage has been paid to every new mode of 
cultivetion; a thousand ewendations, and additions, and 
improvements, have been successively introduced. But 
itis easier to plant new custome than to eradicate the old. 
Lycaon was tarned into a beast, but he retained bis old ha- 
bits of atrocity. Arachne was transformed into a spider, 
bat she did not forget her spinning. The park of the Wea- 
thercocks has, in like manner, assumed various novel 
shapes, without losing the traces of its old ones, At one 
lime it was dressed out in all the stiff regularity of alleys 
and arcades; at another, it was dubbed a “ wilderness,” 
and was immediately laid waste by a terrible inroad of 
shrubs and weeds without number. In one part, your eye 
Fests upon the muddy vestiges of an artificial cascade ; in 
another, your foot stumbles over a heap of rubbish, which 
has been produced by the demolition of an artificial ruin 

People object to these things; for my part, 1 own I 
am delighted with them. They show a proper distrust of 











ble will of the world; ac eager spirit of enterprise; io 
short, they prove that the Weathercocks have not an ounce 
of obstinacy in their composition. 

Sir Wilfrid Weathercock, the present head of the family, 
is a cheerfal and hele man, between forty and fifty years 
ofage. He is about the middle stature, although opon 
some occasions, by the affectation of a fashionable stoop, 
he appears somewhat dwarfish ; while, upon others, by the 
assumption of a military gait and a pair of high heels, he 
bids fair to be accounted a giant. With a self-denial wor- 
thy of a Cincinnatus, he has avoided all offers of place or 
pension, all invitations to embark in public life; he has con- 
Gned his manifold talents and his extraordinary versatility 
to the limits of his own estate. Perhaps, indeed, his de- 
termination, in this respect, may have been a prudent one; 
for, although any ministry would have been benefitted by 
the unusual facility with which Sir Wilfrid would have 
flown from patriotic speeches to taxation and gagging bills; 
from prayers for peace to declarations of war; from pro- 
fessions of economy to measures of profusion; yet it must 
be confessed thet his reluctance to remain a minute sta- 
tionary would }ave driven him from one side of the house 
to the other, oftener than is seemly in a public man. Let 
it be understood that we speak with all due deference and 
respect for the numerous precedents which are to be found 
in our English history. Leaving great statesmen to settle 
this point, we can only express our opinion that our friend 
has certainly acted best for his own comfort, by choosing 
a quiet privacy, where he may “change every hour,” un-; 
disturbed by the malevolence of envy, or the violence of; 
faction. 2 
His education was, in his youth, sadly neglected. Jn- 
deed, his father fluctuated so long, first between Eton and 
Westminster, and afterwards between Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, thet it is marvellous to me how little Wilfrid picked 
up any education at all. He has, however, obtained just 
so much learning as enables him to cry up the Greeks and 
the Latins alternately, and to dirt with all the nine Muses 
in succession. He escaped the fatigue of deliberation in 
the choice of a profession, by the death of bis father, who 
left him, in very early life, the heir to all his fortune, all his 
friendships, and all his follics. He spent his first two years 
upon the estate, occupied in reflections of no very serious 
import: such as, whether his coat should be red or green; 
whether bis hunter should be bay or brown; whether his 
equipage should be a barouche or acurricle. So far all 
was sunshine; but some tempestuous days were upproach- 
ing. It was suggested to him that the ancient family of the 
Weathercocks ought to have an heir to its honours and pos- 
sessions.. No evasion would serve; Sir Wilfrid must take 
a wife. He was now in a novel and a disagreeable dilem- 
mea. In any trifling part of his domestic economy, in the 
livery of bis servants, in the arrangement of his dinner- 
table, in the fashion of his plate, he would have bowed 
without a murmur fo the decision of his friends; but to in- 
flict upon himself a wife, was a thing so utterly unlooked 
for'and unprepared for, that Sir Wilfrid paused. He he- 
sitated and decided, and hesitated again, through three 
years; at the termination of which he broke his leg ina 
fox-chase, grew quiet in consequence, sold his hounds, and 
looked out for a wife. Then another perplexity occurred. 
Who was to be the happy woman? He could never resolve 
to make so invidious a distinction. 

“It is very true,” said poor Sir Wilfrid, “that Miss Dor- 

mer bas a very fine face, but then I never much admired 

her nose. I certainly have always preferred her cousin, 

although that unfortunate cast of the eye——well, well, I 

am a young man, and, as my aunt says, ‘there is no burry |” 

Mies Rayner is very beautiful, and has such charming dark 

hair ; I always liked dark hair; yet I don’t know if light is 

not as pretty—prettier sometimes—as, for instance, Miss 

Chevier’s—only she is so insipid; J think Lady Mary is 
more fascinating, but then she is o terribly satirical. Per- 

haps her sister would make a better wife—if she was not 

such a fool!” 7 

He consulted in this manner with himself for a long 
time: half the belles of the county were ready to pull caps 
for him, but he “ prattled with fifty fair maids, and changed 

them as oft—.” At last, in a fit of courage, he flung him- 
self at the feet of his chosen one—talked some rhapsodies 
—sighed some sighs, and awaited his sentence. The lady 
was sorry, very sorry—and she was flattered, highly flat- 
tered—and she was sare, quite sure—it would only be at- 
tributed co her own want of discernment, that she declined 








one’s pwa opinion ; a decorous compliance with the unsta- 


the favour, the hangur, the distinction—the—He heard no 


more; he hesitated; should he leave the room ?—yes!— 
no !—yes !—and he escaped as well as he could. 

He has continued to this day a bachelor. In spite of all 
solicitation, all persecution, he has remained, in this one in- 
stance, obstinate. In all others, he is a real Weathercock, 
He builds cottages, apparently with no object but that of 
pulling them down; and pulls them down, apparently with 
no object but that of building them up: he is a tory one 
hour, and a whig the next, and takes in the Chronicle and 
Courier alternately: he seldom reads more than half a 
number of a periodical work, and never wears the same 
coat above a month. In his conversation, he pursues the 
same plan—or rather want of plan. In short, in manver, 
in language, in business, and in pleasure, he sets an admi- 
rable example of mutability, which we shell always make 
it our study to imitate—especially when we take up our 

ns. 

Of Sir Wilfrid’s nephew and heir we shall here say no- 
thing. We pass on, therefore, to the baronet’s maiden sis- 
ter, Lady Rachel Weathercock, who is nowise deficient in 
the peculiarities for which family is remarkeble. Lady 
Rachel bas now attained her fiftieth year; the ca| 
follies of her youth have gradually subsided ; and, in many 
points, she has become more stationary than a Weather- 
cock ought to be, Her character, however, is just saved 
by one little ingredient, by which a person who is unac- 
quainted with her habits may not be alittle puezied. Lady 
Rachel is an inveterate reader, an inveterate talker, and 
an inveterate arguer. You might, therefore, suppose that 
few subjects could be started upon which the lady would 
not ground a dispute—but it is no such thing. Her lady- 
ship possesses such a delightful pliability of opinion, that 
it ia hardly possible to differ from her upon any topic. We 
have heard her advocate and abuse every school of paint- 
ing or poetry in almost immediate succession. She com- 
bats to-day the very opinions she maintained yesterday ; 
yet, upon the very first semblance of a contradiction, she 
veers round forthwith, and proves herself a more accom- 
modating antagonist, if possible, than the Neapolitans. Mr. 
Oakley was three hours in conversation with her; and 
though the burden of his song was No, No, No, he was 
unable to pick a quarrel. Like Sir Robert Bramble and 
Job, ‘they couldn’t disagree-——and so they parted.” 

The only remaining member of the family is Sir Wilfrid's 
niece. How delightful is your mutability, charming Leo- 
nora! You are like a chess-board, which is checkered with 
black and white squares alternately—or a melodrama, in 
which the tears of tragedy are relieved by the follies of 
farce—or a day in April, which blends rain with sunshine, 
summer with winter—or a periodical, in which the serious 
is united with the absurd, and pathos is intermingled with 
puus. What a wardrobe must be yours! To-day you as- 
sume the costume of the victim Mary—to-morrow, that of 
the executioner Elizabeth; you put off the diamonds of the 
queen for the garland of the peasant; the curls of the co- 
quette for the veil of the nun. Your voice has a thousand 
tones; your lips have a thousand smiles; all of them dis- 
tinct, yet all of them engaging! You are always the same, 
yet always varying ; consistent only in your inconsistency ! 
Be always 00! we will build  fane in the most beautiful 
region of fancy ; where no two flowers shall wear the same 
hue, no two days be of the same length or temperature: 
light gales shall breathe from all points of the compass by 
turns, and clear streams shall vary their course every 
phous stability shall be sacrilege—and Leonora shall be 
the goddess of the temple. 
eget EEE 


THE REPOSITORY. 

















FROM A LONDON PAPER... 
THE ROMANCE OF JESSIE, 
THE FLOWER OF DUMBLANE 


4 Who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
% The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
“The ra of despised love, the law’s delay, 

“ The lnsolence of office, and the spurns 

“ That patient merit of the pr takes, 

« When he bimself might bis quietus make 

4 With a bare bodbin 2’ 


Tux poet Tannabill is justly celebrated for his many 
sweet Scottish songs. His short life of poverty and unfor- 
tunate death are probably known only to the peasantry of 
his own country and the curious in biography, (Poor Tan- 
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nabill, stung with indignation from asense of mortifedens 
pride, and, as he conceived, hopes blasted irra ere 
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rushed from a merry circle where he had spent the even- 
ing, and rashly put an end to all his earthly troubles, by 
drowning himeelf near the place of his nativity. 

Many months previous to his death he had become gloomy 
and abstracted, and contemplated self-destruction with a 
fearful composure. The following words, solemoly ad- 
dressed, and written by a brother poet on the eve of com- 
mitting a similar act, were ever on his tongue: 

= Set era tema ant 
«Lest, with the tedious Journey, cheerless grown, 
“ Urged by despair, 1 throw the barden down.” 

Tannahill had Jong been the sport of wayward fate, oc- 
casioned, in some degree, by faults within himself; but more 
particularly by the apathy and remissness of his country- 
men, who, with ‘all their boasted generosity, neglected 
him. Like most poets, he was sensitive to excess, and dead- 
ly jealous of his fair fame. Always suspicious of the mo- 
tives of his patrons, he was reserved and unamiable before 
them. That they should look down on him as an object for 
their commiseration, or entertain him as they would a paid 
creature for their amusement, was to his haughty spirit 
mortifying in the extreme; and, rather than submit to the 
humiliating caprice of patronage broadly assumed, he chose 
to clasp poverty to his aching heart, and, in the ragged 
abode of misery, was pleased to utter those brilliant strains 
of imagery and sentiment which have begufled many a 
weary hour, and yet shall enliven the social circles in his 
native land—if there be any thing im immortality—to the 
“ crack of doom.” P 

The cause for irritation which immediately preceded his 
act of self-destruction was a supposed insult given by one 

of his associates on the fatal evening. Talent will always 
create envy, and, consequently, beget enemies, who 
seize opportune moments to mortify and annoy. This is 
according to haman nature, and poor Tannahill ought to 
have estimated it with the mind of a philosopher ; but, unfor- 
tunately for himself, be carried within his bosom the heart 
ofa poet, tremblingly “alive all o’er” with a high sense of| 
hononrable feeling, rendered still more intense by a vivid 
imagination. 

Of his songs, none have been more universally esteemed 
than his “Jessie, the Flower of Dumblane.” The beauti- 
ful imagery of the verse, and the plaintive sweetness of the 
air,” gained it an immediate popularity, which promises to 
be as lasting as the language in which it was written. 

The fair subject of this song was a bonnie lassie in Dum- 
blane. Her family were of poor extraction, and Jessie was 
contented with a peasant’s lot. When Tannabill became 
acquainted with her, she was in her “ teens,” a slight dim- 
ple-cheeked, happy lassie; her hair yellow-coloured and 
luxuriant; her eyes large and full, overflowing with the vo- 
luptuous languor which is so becoming in young blue eyes 
with golden lashes. The tinge which lit up her oval cheek 
was delicate and evanescent, and her pulpy lips bubbled 
with bliss as she gave utterance to her heart. 

Tannahill was struck with her beauty, and, asin all things 
he was enthusiastical, became, forthwith, herardent worship- 
per. But ber heart was not to be won. Young, thoughtless, 
panting to know and see the world, she Jeft her poor lover 
“to con songs to his mistress’ eyebrows,” while she reck- 
lessly rambled among the flowery meads of Dumblane, or 
of an evening sang his inspired verses to him with the most 
mortifying nonchalance. This was a twofold misery to the 
sensitive poet. A creature so sweetly elegant, so dear to 
him, so very lovely and innocent, and yet, withal, so en- 
cased in insensibility as apparently neither to be conscious 
of the beauty of the verses trembling on her dulcet tongue, 
nor caring for the caresses of her lover—it was too much, 
to mark all this, and feel it with the feelings of a poet, was 
the acme of misery. 

But the “ Flower of Dumblane” was not that unfeeling, 
unimaginating being which Tannahill pictured her. She 
was a creature all feeling, all imagination, although the 
bard had not that in his person or manners to engage her 
attention or to arrest her fancy. The young affections are 
not to be controlled. Love, all mighty love, must be free, 
else it ceases to be love. Tannahill was plain in his person 

and manners, and felt and expressed discontentment at the 
cruel disappointments which it had been his unhappy fate 











* The alr is composed by R. A. Smith, of Edinburgh. The verses, 
400, are indebted to his critical acumen, the manuscript song bavi 
been twice the length of the printed one. The writer of this received 
‘his Intelligence af the fact fom Me. Smith, who was on intimate 
terms with Tanoabill, and of endeavoured to cheer up tht 

tng apitit of the bard, pe SreP 


almost invaribly to encounter. Jessie, on the contrary, 
looked upon the world asa brilliant spectacle yet to be seen 
and enjoyed, as a vast paradise full of the beauty of heaven 
and of earth, where men walked forth in the image of their 
Creator, invested with his attributes, and where women trod 
proudly amidst the lovely creation, an angel venerated and 
adored. To express dissatisfaction under all these circam- 
stances was to her mind the extravagance ofa misanthrope, 
the madness of a real lover of misery, and a sufficient cause 
for her not to respect him. Both viewed the world through 
a false medium, and their deductions, although st variance, 
gave colour to their minds and accelerated their fate. 

Jessie could not comprehend what appeared to her the 
folly 6fher suitor. She relished not his sickly sentiment; 
and as all worian-kind ever did so, she scorned a cooing 
lover. The bard was driven to despair, and, summoning up 
an unwonted energy of mind, departed, and left his adored 
to her youthful aberrations. 

Soon after this period, the song of “ Jessie, the Flower of 
Dumblane,” together with the music, was published; and 
became a public favourite; it was sung every where, in 
theatres and at parties; a world of praise, was showered 
upon it from woman’s flattering lips, and men became mad 
to know the adored subject of the lay. Ina short period it 
was discovered. Jessie Monteith, the pretty peasant of Dum- 
blane, was the favoured one. From all quarters, young men 
and bachelors flocked to see her, and her own sex were cu- 
rious and critical. Many promising youths paid their ad- 
dresses to her, and experienced the same reception as ber 
first lover. Nevertheless, at last poor Jessie became really 
enamoured. A rakish spark, from Mid Lothian, adorned 
with educatien, being of polished manners, and confident 
from wealth and superiority of rank, gained her young af- 
fections. She too credulously trusted in his unhallowed 
professions. The ardour of first love overcame her better 
judgment, and abandoning herself to her love of passion, 
she made an imprudent escape from the protection of her 
parents, and soon found herself in elegant apartments near 
the city of Edinburgh. 

The song of neglected Tannahill was to his Jessie both a 
glory and a curse; while it brought her into notice and en- 
hanced her beauty, it laid the foundation for her final de- 
struction. Populerity is a dangerous elevation, whether 
the object of it be a peasant or a prince: temptations crowd 
around it, and snares are laid on every hand. “ Who would 
be eminent,” said a distinguished child of popularity, “ if] 
they know the peril, the madness and distraction of ‘mind to 
which the creature of the popular breath is exposed?” 

When the poet heard of the fate of his beloved Jessie, his 
heart-almost burst with mental agony, and working him- 
self into the enthusiastic frensy of inspiration, poured forth 
a torrent of song more glowing and energetic than ever be- 
fore dropped in burning accents from his tongue. It is to 
be lamented, that in a fit of disgust, he afterward destroyed 
those poetic records of his passion and resentment. 

Ere three years hati revolved their triple circuit after 
Jessie left her father’s home, she was a changed woman. 
The companion of her flight had forsaken her. She was 
destitute in her splendid habitation. Her blue eyes looked 
pitiful on all things around her;. her oval cheeks were in- 
dented by the hand of misery, and her face and person pre- 
sented the picture of an unhappy, but amiable being. How 
changed was the figure clothed in silk, which moved on 
the banks of the Forth, from the happy, lively girl in 
Dumblane, dressed in the rustic garb of a peasant! But this 
is a subject too painful to dwell on: let us hasten to the 
catastrophe. 

It was on an afternoon in July, a beautiful sunny after- 
noon, the air was calm and pure. The twin islands of the 
Forth, like vast emeralds set in a lake of silver, rose splen- 
didly over the shining water, which now and then gurgled 
and mantled round their bases. Fifeshire was spread forth 
like a map, her hundred of inland villages and cots tran- 
quilly sleeping in the sunshine. The din of the artisans’ 
hammers in Kirkaldy and Queensferry smote the still air; 
and Dumfermline’s apron’d inhabitants scattered forth their 
whitened webs beneath the noontide sun. On the opposite 
shore, Leith disgorged her black smoke, which rolled slowly 
in volumes tothe sea. Edinburgh castle, like a mighty spirit 
from the “ vasty deep,” reared ber gray bulwarks in air; 
and Arthur’s Seat rose hugely and darkly in the back 
ground. The chorusses of the fishermen, like hymns to the 
great spirit of the waters, ascended over New-Haven; and 
||down from Grainsmouth, lightly booming o’er the tide, 




















[Jness. But there was one, a wandering one, an oatcast, 


wretched and despairing, amidst all this loveliness ; her bo~ 
som was cold and dark, no ray could penetrate its depths ; 
the sun sbone not for her, nor did nature smile around but 
to inflict a more exquisite pang on the unfortunate. Her 
steps were broken and hurried. She now approached the 
water’s edge, and then receded. No buman creature was 
near to disturb her parpose—all was quietness and privacy ; 
but there was an eye from above who watched all. Jessie 
Monteith—bow mournfully sounds that name at this crisis! 
But Jessie sat herself down, and removing a shawl and bon- 
net from her person, and taking a string of pearl from her 
marble-seeming neck, and a gold ring, which she kissed 
eagerly, from her taper finger, she cast up her streaming 
eyes, meekly imploring the forgiveness of heaven on him, 
the cause of her misery and death. Scarce offering a 
prayer for herself, she breathed forth the names of her dis- 
consolate parents, andere the eye could follow her, she 
disappeared in the pure stream! 

The sun shone on; the green of the earth stirred not a 
leaf; a bell did not toll; nor did a sigh escape from the lips 
of one human being, and yet the spirit of the loveliest of 





women passed away. : s. 
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THE DRAMA 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
PARK THEATRE. 


For two months past we have daily turned over the 
southern papers, to read the accounts of the triumphant pro- 
gress of every body’s favourite, Miss Clara Fisher, through 
that part of the country, and busied ourselves from time to 
time with calculations of the interval that would elapse be- 
fore she returned to gladden our northern eyes. At length 
she came—we went night after night to witness her delec- 
table performances, and, sinners that we are! have not 60 
much as indited a single worthless paragraph on so memo- 
rable an occasion ; so that the countless myriads of people 
who peruse this invaluable paper, may have “ burst in ig- 
norance,” if they have not had some more trust-worthy 
means of receiving the important intelligence. We hope, 
however, that Miss Fisher will be immediately re-engaged, 
or at all events before the end of the present,season, which 
is now drawing fast towards a close. The manager can 
present no greater attraction, for there are people who will 
go and see Clara Fisher, though the thermometer stood at 
one hundred and twenty, and a state of “ continual disso- 
lution and thaw”’ were the inevitable consequence. During 
her present engagement she has not appeared in any new 
character, excepting as a lively widow and a peasant girl, 
in the new musical drama of ‘ Home, sweet Home,” a pret- 
ty trifle, translated from the French, and as light and plea- 
sant as that light and pleasant people. French tragedy is 
the dullest and stiffest of all tragedy, and there is not much 
chance of its being any better so long as they dislike Shak- 
speare and Jaugh at the witches in Macbeth; and French 
comedy, with the exception of Moliere’s, is not much better; 
but in “ airy nothings,” like the present—a combination of 
farce and melo-drama, with the broadest features of the one 
and the bloodiest of the other omitted—they are unrivalled. 
The French dramatists, like the French cooks, can furnish 
forth a pleasant entertainment out of very slender materials. 
A cook once made an incomparably rich soup out of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s old listen slippers; and a dramatist of that 
nation will take alittle bustle, alittle intrigue, half a grain of 
wit, and quarter of a grain of humour, a particle of love, 
and an abundance of sentiment, and, with the help of a few 
cottages and peasants, a vineyard, some indifferent music, 
and excellent dancing, will compound a more agreeable 
mixture than an English dramatist with ten times as good 
materials. Why this is we cannot tell, but it is so; they 
have the knack of it, so there is no more to be said about 
the matter. 

The plot of “ Home, sweet Home,” is sprightly enough: 
Maria, 8 peasant girl, of the mature age of fourteen, and a 
boy named Henry Le Roche, swear eternal constancy, and 
separate; the boy goes fora soldier—the girl stays behind, 
and rem: constant, after the French fashion; that is, 
marries another, but is still true to her first love, merely, as 
she says with considerable naivele, giving her hand with- 
out her heart. Her old husband dies, and leaves the poor 
peasant girl a rich and dashing widow. The boy, after an 
interval of ten years, returns.a man and a colonel; but hav- 

















Udoated the tall bark. The world seemed steeped in happi- 


ing some misgivings that his pretty Savoyard will not swic 
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the drawing-rooms of Paris, resolves to visit her in disguise. 
But what are the contrivances of a man to those of a woman, 
and that woman a widow? Ske discovers his plan, and way- 
lays him as Madame Germance, and, in five minutes, the 
constant colonel is incontinently in love. He, however, 
tears himself away, and sets out to visit his first love; but 
the widow arrives at the village before him, and in the dress 
of the peasant Maria, by dint of singing and sentiment, 
again makes him prisoner. The worthy colonel is now in 
a quandary, being in love with two ladies at the same time— 
his heart is split in twain—he “ owes a divided duty,” which 
is at last happily reconciled, by Maria and the widow very 
conveniently turning out to be one and the seme person, 
Barry, as the colonel, was handsome and agreeable, and 
Clara, as the widow, gay and gracefal enough to have se- 
duced any man from his allegiance; but her acting as the 
innocent light-hearted Savoyard was better still; it only 
lasted one scene, but what there was of it was truly delight- 
ful—a perfect gem. The effect she gives to her songs with 
such limited powers of voice is wonderful. We could write 
a column on this subject, but a sincere respect for the feel- 
ings of our readers restrains us. There is an underplot, 
which, we presume, gives its name to the.piece. A senti- 
mental corporal, wishing to see his sweetheart and his 
“Home, sweet Home,” deserts from his regiment, the con- 
sequence of which is, that he nearly gets sent off to bis 
long home, his commander not entering into his feelings on 
the occasion. A going-to-be-shot scene ensues, but a par- 
don arrives at the exact period when it always does, name- 
ly, when the culprit has ‘marched three quarters across 
the stage, anda quantity of love, gratitude, thankfulness, 
with a merry finale, concludes “ Home, sweet Home.” Mr. 
Richings, as the corporal, was highly respectable, and re- 
pressed that exuberance of passion and violence of jesticu- 
lation which characterizes the acting of Kean and Mr. R. 
- There was a beautifal song, “‘ When the Pilgrim returns,” 
allotted to him, which he sung with taste and feeling, and 
with all the effect that his voice is capable of giving. One 
of the most amusing things in the piece was a servant of 
the colonel’s, played by T. Placide—a brother of the popu- 
lar actor of that name—though the whole humour of the 
part consists in the repetition of the word “ enthusiasm” in 
season’and out of season. This, together with the good 
acting of Mrs. Sharpe, Mr. Simpson, and Barnes, sent the 
audience away in great good humour with“ Home, sweet 
Home.” The music, by Bishop and Lee, is of itself well 
worth going to hear. This is really.a fine time of day to 
give an account of a new piece; but as it was highly suc- 
cessful, and will, doubtless, be frequently repeated, it may 
serve to give an idea of it to those who have not seen it, 
and refresh the memories of those who have. c. 


AMERICAN OPERA HOUSE. 

Accident alone has heretofore prevented our. bestowing 
a passing remark upon this new establishment. We say 
new; because its name, its front, its manager, and its com- 
pany, are new. Who does not remember Chatham thea- 
tre, which, in the days of its original projector and proprié- 
tor, was the most popular place of amusement in this city ? 
But the eccentric little Frenchman was called to a more 
Permanent scene of action, and the Chatham, after passing | 
successively through a variety of hands, and as many in- 
ternal changes and mutations, has recently been resusci- 
tated from a death-like lethargy, to a state of vigorous ac- 








tivity. Mr. Hackett has converted the establishment into 
what he denominates the “ American Opera House,” for| 
the representation of operas, farces, melo-dramas, &c. A’ 
handsome new front, in imitation of marble, has been erect- 
ed in Chatham-street, and the corridor leading to the main 
building widened and embellished. A company, compris- 
ing some first-rate talent, has been collected. Every one 
knows what a cool, pleasant summier theatre it is, and we 
sincerely hope Mr. Hackett will have a profitable season. 
The Chatham garden, which has also been opened for the 
season, is a pleasant resort. The fountain has been re- 
paired, and bordered with a rich belt of verdure, while the 
brim of its basin is tastefully fringed with fowers in full 
bloom. The trees have leaved forth in luxuriance, and the 
paths are all ornamented with shrubbery. A wall of se- 
paration has been placed between the two establishments, 





We understand that Mr. Gilfert has succeeded in obtain- 
ing another lease of the Bowery theatre, and that he is 
again making his “ little arrangements for the whole United 
States!” 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


————————— 
SINGING BIRDS. 


Aw English naturalist observes, that those who have at- 
tended minutely to the singing of birds, may have distin- 
guished a provincial accent in those of different English 
counties ; and that hence the chaffinches of Essex are much 
more highly valied than others. He quotes our favourite 
ornithologist as saying, that birds differ as widely as men 
in tone, energy, and expression. “ There was one wood- 
thrush,” says Wilson, “ with whose notes I was so familiar 
that I recognized him the moment I entered the woods. He 
serenaded the forest with notes as clear as those of the 


nightingale.” 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Mr. Rennie, in an article on American song birds, in the 
January oumber of the Magazine of Natural History, has 
an interesting account of thé mocking bird, which he ways 
seems to be the prince of all song birds, being altogether 
unrivalled in the extent and variety of his vocal powers; 
and besides the falness and melody of his original notes, he 
has the faculty of imitating the notes of all other birds, from 
the clear mellow tones of the wood-thrush to the savage 
scream of the baldeagle. In measure and accents he faith- 
fally follows his originals, while in force and: sweetness of 
expression he greatly improves upon them. His own notes 
are bold and full, and varied seemingly beyond all limits. 
They consist of short expressions of two, three, or at most 
five or six syllables, generally expressed with great em- 
phasis and rapidity, and continued with undiminished 
ardour for half an hour or an houf at a time. While sing-| 
ing, he expands his wings and his tail glistening with 
white, keeping time to his owa music, and the buoyant} 
gayety of his action is no less fascinating then hissong. He 
often deceives the sportsman, and even birds themselves 
are sometimes imposed upon by this admirable mimic. In 
confinement he loses little of the, power or energy of his 
song. He whistles for the dog; Cesar starts up, wags his 
tail, and rans to his master. He cries like a hurt chicken ® 
and the hen hurries about, with feathers on end, to protect 
her injured brood. His imitations of the brown thrush are 
often interrupted by the crowing of cocks; and his exquisite 
warblings of the blue bird are mingled with the screaming 
of swallows or the cackling of hens. During moonlight, 
both in the wild and tame state, he sings the whole night 
long. The,bunters, in their night excursions, know that the 
moon is rising the instant they begin to hear this delightful 
solo. His natural notes partake of a character similar to! 
those of the brown thrush, but they are more sweet, more 
expressive, more varied, and uttered with greater rapidity. 
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The Collegians.—This is among the best, if not the very 
best, of the Irish novels; by which appellation we mean to 
designate those tales of which the scene is laid in Ireland. 
The characters are almost exclusively Irish, and the spirit 
entirely so; for there are novels possessing the two first re- 
quisites, without the last, obviously written by Englishmen, 
and giving incorrect views:and notions of Irish feeling, 
character, and manners. The collegians are two young, 
men of the same rank in life, educated alike, and similarly 
situated, so far as externals are concerned ; but in disposi- 
tion wide as the poles asunder; as are their destinies, if it 
be not a perversion of language to apply that term to what 
are merely the results of the respective characters and ac- 
tions of the individuals. If we are not deceived, this tale 
is founded upon facts; it is strongly impressed ‘upon our 
mind, that we have read a narrative of the leading features 
of the story, in the unembellished but interesting form of| 
a law report. It is but justice to the unknown writer to 
say, that he hes made most excellent use of his materials; 
that from them he has constructed a story of deep and 
touching interest, abounding with natural and well-told in- 
cidents, felicity of expression, and fine touches of indivi- 
dual character, strongly marked, indeed, but not surpass- 
ing nature and experience. There is scarcely one of the 
personages of the story, of whom the reader cannot say, 
“T have known a being like this.” The purpose of the 
author has not been merely to write an attractive tale, but 
to exhibit some of the innumerable varieties of human di 





Position, governing, or strongly influenced by, circum- 








stances, and the effects of passion, when unrestrained by 
principle. Ta this object, he has entirely succeeded ; and 
the result is a valuable, instructive, and highly entertain- 
ing book. In his style we think we have discovered a re- 
eemblance to that of Mr. Galt; and that many of the cha- 
racteristics of the “ Entail,” and “ Sir Andrew Wylie,” may 
be perceived in the “‘Collegians.” In conception and de- 
lineation of character particularly, there is no inferiority 
to those popular novels; Hardras Cregau, and Polly 
Naughton, and Danny.the lord, will bear a comparison 
with almost any‘ of Mr. Galt’s creatures. Would our limits 
permit, we should be pleased to make some extracts; but, 
as it is, we must be content with expressing the pleasure 
with which we have read the “Collegians,” and with re- 
commending them to our readers as a means of procuring 
to themselves an equal degree of gratification. The work 
is in two volumes, and is published by the Messrs. Harpers. 


Twelve Years of Military Adventure —We have read these 
well-written volumes, which, though not of so exciting a 
nature as the preceding, are still very entertaining. The 
author appears to be a man of good plain sense and 
some power of observation, and has wisely confined him- 
self to giving, in unpretending language, the results of his 
dozen years of service. The first volume consists princi- 
pally of the early campaigns of Lord Wellington—then 
General Wellesley—in India; the second, of the masterly 
career of the same illustrious commander in the Peninsula. 
This last is, of course, the most interesting portion of the 
work, at least tous Americans. There is nothing, indeed, 
particularly new contained in it, so far as the general ope- 
rations of the campaigns are concerned, but the details of 
these are agreeably interspersed with anecdotes and ac- 
counts of private adventures of the author, forming alto- 
gether a pleasing narrative, with which the reader may 
wile away his leisure hours very satisfactorily. Asa book 
of reference, moreover, ‘ Twelve Years of Military Adven- 
ture” is not without its value; for there is every reason to 
believe its details to be strictly and invariably authentic. 
Seymour, Fanshaw, Sleight, Clayton & Van Norden, arc 
the publishers. . 

Tales of Military Life.—We regret to say, that we can- 
not join with the English periodicals in the commendations. 
which they have been pleased to bestow upon this work. 
The first and longest story, “ Vandaleur,” is interesting, and 
this is all that can be said of it. There is no striking dis- 
crimination of character; no fine knowledge of human na- 
tare displayed in it. The good people are all angels, and 
the bad people all devils incarnate; the former are in tribu- 
lation for, a time, and the latter are finally exposed and pu- 
nished for the especial benefit of the reader, who knows 
that it must be so, from the very beginning. In short, we 
cannot help considering these ‘‘ Tales of Military Life” as 
very stupid affairs, regular catchpennies, such as any hack- 
writer for the London press would contract to furnish at 
the rate of four per annum for a moderate compensation. 


Christian Examiner.—Among the periodical publications 
which confer honour on this country, this one deserves a 
pre-eminent rank, for its-independent opinions, its liberal, 
yet manly tune, its pure morality, and its vigorous thoughts 
and chaste style. Dr. Channing, one of the first didactic 
writers in the English language, is its editor, and be is like- 
ly to elevate it to a high and splendid popularity. He has 
lately enlarged the work and amplified its general plan, so 
as to admit all subjects of literary, as well as of strictly 
theological discussion. 


Reminiscences.—The communication of Imogine is inte- 
resting to all, but particularly so to those who understand 
its allusion, The ladies of New-York will perchance re- 
cognize the resemblance. No personal feeling shall ever 
be wounded, nor shall the retirement of private life be ever 
violated in the Mirror, but the world of fashion as it moves 
by us, affords many subjects which may be slightly sketched 
without any unkind feelings or disagreeable consequences, 
and we solicit from our fair correspondent more charac- 
ters drawn from real life. There is an ease in her writings 
which renders them welcome to all, and the plan of select- 
ing subjects from the immediate world around us cannot 
fail to prove both amusing and instructive. 


Strawberries and Green Peas.—Our friends of Philadel- 
phia are boasting of their early strawberries and green peas. 
One of their papers informs us, that “ notwithstanding the 
supposed backwardness of the season, vegetation seems gor 
ing on ws in a Rossian summer!" 
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BRIDESMAID’S SONG AND CHORUS, FROM DER FREISCHUTZ. 


: ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, Jz. 
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Glide through thy youthful fancy,” 


May all the dreams that gaily now 
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Still to thy life their charm bestow, 
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And evermore entrance thee: 
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ADDITIONAL LINES BY OUR FAIR CORRESPONDENT, THYREA. 


For thee may all their terrors sleep, 


bud as 


est = 3s fe a 


Though life has clouds that, dark and deep, 
May the blessings round thee beaming, Frown on their victim sadly, 
Be more than fancy’s dreaming! 


fair, And bloom through life m - blight - ed! 











May friendship's smile, and love's caressing, 


And sunshine ever glad thee; 
Make life to thee a blessing! 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE LOST PLEIAD. 


War, when a thousand stars, less bright, 
Were lonely wandering through the sky, 
Shouldst thou, fair daughter of the night, 
Be singled out so soon to die? 
Thy lovely sisters linger still, 
Although the place which thou shouldst fill 
Is vacant now. Wilt thou returg, 
Again among that band to burn? 
Their hymn thy sisters nightly pour, 
In pensive notes, out on the air, 
In tones of sadness, that no more 
Thy rich voice mingles with them there. 
The dewy gems that fill the flowers, _ 
Through all this bright green land of ours, 
Are tears of grief thy sisters shed 
For thee, the loved, the lost, the dead! 


Perhaps thou still art in the sky, 

From thy beloved home afar, 
Beyond the reach of buman eye, 

A lone and melancholy stdr; 
Pining with grief among the throng, 
Ne’er mingling in their joyous song, 
Nor holding converse with the few, 
But palely burning ’mid the blue. 


’Tis always thus—the loveliest 

On earth, as well as in the sky, 
Are shining marks above the rest, 

To fade away, and droop, and die. 
Canst thou behold from thy lone stand, 
Those lovely ones linked hand in hand, 
And hear the deep and plaintive song 
They’ve nightly sung for thee so long? 


When this our world shall melt in gloom, 
Its joys all sink to rise no more, 

Its lovely things all find a tomb, 
Amid the last conflicting roar; 

Then shalt thou find a long-lost home, 

No more to part, no more to roam, 

From that beloved and happy band, 

So long as heaven's broad dome shall stand. 


Thus the cold spectre-hand of death 
Parts friends from ali they love below; 
- Breathes on their hopes his poisonous breeth, 
And lays heir Joyous prospects low: 
But they, at length, like thee shall rise, 
And meet again where purer skies 
Float over brighter lands than this, 5 


Where all is love, and joy, and bliss. Faun. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
TO A FRIEND. 


I dare not think that, when years de, 
No change will be found in thee; 

I dare‘not believe there is yet one heart 
That will still remain true to me. 

I dare not hope that the future scene, 
Which so fair in the distance appears, 

Will be brighter than all the past has been, 
When joined to those vanished years. 


The visions that shed o'er my earliest days | 
A brilliant and beautiful light, 


part, 


Were the visions of friendship and love—and their rays 
Have set in the darknéss of night. 

Then why should I think that a later beam 
Less transient and fading will be? 

Or why should [ hope that a wilder dream 
Will have more of reality? 


It is, that there seems such a promise of truth, 

And candour and faith with thee, 
* That I cannot doubt—though the lessons of youth 

Have been a sad warning to me. 

But ah! I will yield to illusion still, 
Or trast to the confidence 

That friendship’s pure and unbroken spell 
Has given for thy defence. 

There is that in thy calm and open brow 
That tells me I am not deceived, 

That assures me these thoughts and feelings now, 
Are, by thee, understood and believed. 

Then fare thee well—when the evening star 
Shines over the deep blue sea, 

Thou wilt think of thy home and thy friends afar, 


And oh, then, remember me { Estxue. 


FROM THE ETONIAN. 
SONG. 


Bay a kind farewell, my Mary! 
jere’s a kind farewell to thee! 
*Tis the last time ever, Mary, 
Thou'lt say farewell to me, 
TN not depart in sorrow, 
Nor mourn upon the shore ; 
But Pl smile upon to-morro: 
And the sea-wave and its roar. 
1 dreamed a heart was mine, 
With its passion and its joy ; 
And oh! the heart sas thine, 
And I loved it as a boy. 
But all is over now, Mary, 
The dream and the deli 
And I'll bury all beside, Mary, 
In forgetfulness to-night, 


I'll sing the song that others sing; 
I'll pass the jest with all: 

And I will not tame my spirit's wing 
In banquet or in ball; 

But I'll fill one cup alone, Mary, 
To drown thy maiden spell ; 

And Pll drain that cup to thee, Mary. 
For a health and a farewell! 

When the snow-white sails are set, 
And the seaward gale is blowing, 

My eyes shall not be wet ; 
My tears shall not be flowing: 

But when England fades away, Mary, 
And I'm lone upon the sea; 

Ob! I'll look tow'rds Engtand, then, Mary, 
And sigh farewell to thee. 
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“ Wextt! this is sufficiently tantalizing,” exclaimed 
young Harry Ponsonby, as he sat at his solitary break- 
fast, sipping a cup of very indifferent tea, and perusing 
aletter which had just been brought him, “ Now, 
here have I been for this month past, thinking, dream- 
ing, and talking of nothing else than my expected 
meeting with my dear little Emily; and at the very 
moment I am going to set off post on this delightful 
errand, comes this confounded letter, to quash all my 
hopes !—Deuce take me if I go at all,” said the impa- 
tient youth, tossing the unwelcome epistle from him 
to the furthest corner of the room. 

The letter which called forth this burst of impa- 
tience from the youthful lover, was from his guardian, 
Mr. Devereux, and we shall give its purportin his own 
words as follows: 

“Dear Harny,—We are rejoiced to hear of your suc- 
cess at Cambridge, and at the near prospect of seeing 
you here. Had your little mistress been with us at 
present, we should no doubt have had mighty prepa- 
rations for your reception at Stokely, and you might 
have had the satisfaction of throwing yourself and 
your laurels at the young lady’s feet in the true heroic 
style. But joking apart, my dear Harry, though sorry 
for your disappointment, I think it may be just as well 
that my ward and you should not be thrown together 
until the childish impressions received when you were 
last here shall have undergone the test of time, and 
till the influence of society, and the attractions of 
others may have had free scope to act upon the unfet- 
tered hearts of both. 

“ You no doubt thought me a surly fellow, when I 
forbade all childish promises; but you may live to 
thank me for my obduracy, and mean time you must 
console yourself as best you can, or if much at a loss, 
may practise pretty speeches at the expense of my 
Emily, who, though not perhaps so gay as her lively 
cousin, is very much what her father could wish her to 
be; and who, together with Mrs. Betty and myself, 
will be delighted to see you at Stokely Priory,” &c. 
&e. 

“Well! parhaps Mr. Devereux was right, and I 
was wrong after all,” said Ponsonby, as after another 
perusal, he crumpled the letter into his pocket, and 
threw himself into the carriage which had been in 
waiting for some time. “ But unfortunately the pro- 
mise was given before I was aware of his intentions, 
or at least before I had done more than half suspect 
them. And now, what if Emily should have grown 
up coarse !—but surely that is impossible ;—she was 
so pretty and so playful.—Let me see, it is just five 
years since saw her Jast—she was then but thirteen; 
arid now she is eighteen—what a charming age !”— 
and in corttemplation of that golden age, and on the 
change which five years must have made upon his 
Emily—the hours rolled on, and so did the carriage 
until he arrived at Stokely Priory. 

It was a bitter sharp evening in the end of Febru- 





ary; the ground was covered with snow, and the 


as it swept round the circle, and stopped at the door of} 
his guardian’s mansion. : 

Ponsonby was one of those youths who delight in 
surprises, and who love to throw the whole precise 
arrangements of a quiet family into confusion. He 
congratulated himself, therefore, that no one appeared 
at the door to receive him, except the old butler, a 
favourite domestic of the family, and was still better 
pleased, when old John assured him, that he might, if| 
desirous of so doing, steal upon the family quite una- 
wares. 

“ For,” added he, “master always makes Miss Emily 
sing to him after dinner until the candles come, while 
he sits listening with his eyes shut, in one arm-chair, 
and Mrs. Betty is sleeping in t’other; 90 if you go in 
by the anteroom, sir, you may hear Miss Emily sing, 
and she be never the wiser; but you know, sir, it’s not 
your Mies—I mean, sir, that it’s t’other Miss Emily, 
master’s daughter, that’s at home now.” 

“1 know, I know, John ; I shall be very happy to see 
Miss Devereux, and to make acquaintance with her.” 

“So saying, Harry stept lightly up the stair-case, 
and softly opened the door of the apartment which led 
to the drawing-room, he stopped for a moment, lest 
the noise of his footsteps should arrest the sweet 
sounds which met his ear from thence. Oh, what a 
voice was that! so soft, so full, so sweet !—but it was 
not his Emily who sang, and a pang of disappointment 
thrilled through his breast. 

Harry was passionately fond of music, and he stood 
chained to the spot, drinking in the rich melody which 
seemed formed to penetrate his soul. The air was 
one he well knew,—it was a beautiful French air from! 
the opera of Joconde—* Dans un delire extreme.” 
There was something in the tenderness with which 
the words : 


“ EtVon revient, toujours, toujours, 
A nee premieres amours!”” 


were breathed, which thrilled through his heart. Had 
it been Ais Emily who sung, what a moment of delight 
would this have been! But he had no time to sigh or 
to think about the matter, for old John entered the! 
room with candles, and at this moment an exclamation 
of surprise, and, as Harry fancied, of pleasure, escap- 
ed the lips of the lovely songstress—for lovely she | 
indeed appeared, as she started from the instrument, 
her cheek suffused with the brightest blushes, while 
she hastily extended, and as hastily drew back, the 
prettiest little hand in the world. 

“Papa, it is Mr. Ponsonby,” said Emily, “and I 
have almost introduced myself to him.” 

Mr. Devereux rose to welcome Harry, and complete 
the introduction, while Mrs. Betty rubbed her eyes, 
and, putting on her spectacles, exclaimed, 

“Bless me! Master Harry! it surely can’t be;— 
why, he is a finer man than his father was, and that I 
thought hardly possible.” 

“Do spare my blushes, dear Mrs. Elizabeth,” said 
Ponsonby, grasping the old lady’s hand with much 
kindness ; “you know I was always a modest youth, 
and I would not have my fair cousin think me other- 
wise now, although I have been so bold as to steal 
upon you unannounced ; but the temptation old John 
held out was not to be resisted, and the sounds I have 











sound of the carriage wheels was scarcely to be heard! 








heard not easily to be forgotten.” 


“What, Mr. Ponsonby, and you have been a listen- 
er,” said the blushing Emily; “ well,my cousin Emily 
told me many of your faults, but she did not give me 
reason to believe you were so very unprincipled.” 

“ Did Emily speak of me to you?” inquired Harry 
with eagerness; “ and what did she say ?—You must 
tell me what faults she said Ihad, that I may set about 
reforming them.” 

“ Come, come,” said Mr. Devereux, “ we shall not 
enter upon so ample a field at present ; see the urn is 
smoking on the table, and no tea in it yet. Why, 
Emily, you are getting as giddy as your cousin ; and I 
have been telling Harry here, that you are a paragon 
of steadiness and regularity.” 

An arch smile played for a moment around the rosy 
lips of Emily, as, without farther reply, she rose and 
began to busy herself in the duties of the tea-table. 
Harry and his guardian talked about his Cambridge 
studies and future views; and thus, between the grave 
and gay, the evening quickly passed in pleasant con- 
versation. * 

When Ponsonby had retired at night to his old 
quarters in the blue room, he cast around hima glance 
of cheerful recognition upon every familiar thing, 
grown dear from the recollections and associations of 
childhood. 

“Well,” said he mentally, “ were my little Emily 
but here, I should feel just as I used to do, and we 
might be as happy as possible.” 

But Harry was at that moment aware that in truth 
he did not just feel as he used, or as he ought to have 
done. The beauty and attractions of the present 
Emily hed filled his heart with a troubled delight, and 


| he felt the necessity of wishing for the presence of the 


absent Emily, to protect his plighted faith. 

“Then this Emily is so like her cousin,” reasoned 
he with his own conscience, “that I almost forget 
myself in her presence; and yet she is different too— 
more grave, more thoughtful. My Emily’s face was 
ever speaking, even when her tongue was silent.” 

Thus making out a catalogue of his little Emily’s 
charms, and confusing them gradually with those of 
her lovely cousin, the bewildered Pononsby fell asleep. 

A week had passed away, and Pononsby was forced 
to acknowledge that his uncle’s acquaintance with the 
human heart was greater than his own, and that it 
would have been far better for himself, had he submit- 
ted to be governed by it. But the fault of Harry 
Ponsonby had ever been impetuosity, and it required 
all the generosity of his disposition, and all his high 
sense of honour, to atone for the imprudences which 
he too often committed. 

Little Emily as she had always been called to dis- 
tinguish her from her cousin, who was a few months 
older, and formed upon a larger scale, was the orphan 
daughter of a younger brother of Mr. Devereux. He 
had filled a high situation in India, and upon the death 
of his wife, sent home his only child to be educated 
with her cousin. His own death quickly followed, 
and Emily’s recollections of her parents and of India, 
were but as a dream, while all the bright realities of 
youth were connected with Stokely Priory, and the 
kind friends she had found there. Mr. Devereux was 
a widower, but the/two Emilies passed their earlicr 
years\under the tuition of an excellent governess, be- 
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tween whose attentive solicitude, and the caresses of 
good aunt Betty, the loss of a mother was never felt. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Devereux was an unmarried sister of, 
Mr. Devereux’s father, and consequently grand aunt to 
the children. She was the kindest of women, and the 
sweetest of old maids. She did not attempt, with her 
old fashioned habits and ideas, to reform the ways and 
manners of the young; but she entered into their 
tastes, and made allowance for their feelings and their 
manners, for which she was repaid by the tenderest 
affection and the most watchful care. 

As the cousins grew out of childhood, Mr. Devereux 
found it necessary to alter his plan of educating them 
together. Their governess had accepted an advanta- 
geous offer of superintending a limited establishment 
for young ladies; and the increasing infirmities of his 
aunt, made Mr. Devereux unwilling to deprive her of 
the society of both the little girls at once. A plan 
was therefore arranged, that the cousins should each 
alternately be for a year with their former governess, 
Mrs. Hartley, and with their grand-aunt at Stokely, 
until their education should be completed. Thus it 
happened, that during the twelve months which Harry 
had passed with his guardian, previous to his quitting 
him for college, the younger Emily had been his only 
companion, and the natural consequence of their being 
thus thrown together, was a growing affection for each 
other. Ponsonby then thought tbat his love for 
Emily was the sweetest, and would be the most endur- 
ing feeling of his existence: he had cherished it dur- 
ing five long years of absence, and had been proud to 
feel that itnever was stronger than at the moment when 
he expected to be restoredtoher. All this was true— 
and even now he felt that sweet and young affection 
warm at his heart !—ah no!—how different from this 
was the wild tumultuous feeling which now swelled 
his breast and beat in every pulse, as woman, lovely, 
full-grown woman, asserted her sway, and burst upon 
him in all her charms! 

But not unchecked did young Ponsonby permit him- 
self to indulge in this sweet intoxication ; severely did 
he take himself to task, and yet he scarce could say 
whence the blame had arisen. He had come prepared 
to love his own long-cherished mistress, yet ere one 
wandering thought had sprung within his breast, he 
had listened to that voice which could never be forgot- 
ten, and gazed on those bewitching eyes which still 
would follow him whereverhe went. Yet was it long 
before the youth would admit the painful, humiliating 
truth, that his first love was extinguished, or had never 
deserved the name of that omnipotent passion. His up- 
right honourable heart turned with pain from the pos- 
sibility of such unfaithfulness, and he shut his eyes to 
the danger, and resolved to struggle with it, if it indeed 
existed. 

Thus passed the time away, and Ponsonby felt his 
task becoming more difficult every hour, nor did Emily 
appear to aid him in it. It was true, she rather en- 
couraged than checked him in any allusion to his 
youthful attachment; nay, she dwelt with emphasis 
upon the minutest circumstances regarding it, which 
had been confided to her by her artless cousin; and 
Harry thought she almost took a malicious pleasure 
in attaching importance to them, at the very time when 
he was wincing under the recollection of his fetters. 
Yet it was difficult to reconcile this mischievous tri- 
umph with the deep blush of pleasure which would 
suffuse her cheek, when she herself was the exclusive 
object of his attention. Thus, as the conduct of 
Emily became every day a greater enigma to Ponson- 
by, and consequently fixed more of his observation, 
his heart became more and more filled with her image. 
He tried to satisfy himself as to the state of her feel- 
ings, but his efforts were vain. Her character war 

much too open, and her disposition too generous to ad- 
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mit the imputation of coquetry, and yet at times her 
conduct was inconsistent—almost capricious. Puzzled 
with Emily, and dissatisfied with himself, Ponsonby 
resolved to turn from the dangerous contemplation. 
He would busy himself with books—he would only 
make his appearance when the assembled family party 
would render the meeting less dangerous to him. 

It was after having thus absented himself for eome 
days, that he chanced to meet with Emily on her re- 
turn from an early walk, and though he had resolved on 
striking into an opposite path, such is the weakness of 
a lover's forbearance, that his resolution failed him at 
the moment, and he could not resist joining the en- 
chantress. He even induced her to prolong her walk, 
by observing that the day was too inviting to allow of 
her returning to the house, and requested permission 
to accompany her. But no sooner had he made the 
request than he repented of it, for it seemed as if the 
lady was more disposed to resent his unlooked for at- 
tention than to accept of it. 

“Pray, Mr. Ponsonby,” said the provoking girl, “to 
what am I indebted for this unusual piece of gallantry? 
I rather think the sun has shone quite as brightly for 
this week past, but neither it, nor any thing else has 
been able to draw you from your room. I hope my 
absent cousin has had more of your thoughts of late 
than we of your company, or I fear she may have rea- 
son to repent of her early preference. Does Mr. 
Ponsonby avoid thinking of the absent, as studiously 
as he does talking of them?” 

“ What can you mean, Emily? Surely I have never 
avoided talking of your cousin when an opportunity 
has offered.” 

“ But you have avoided the opportunity,” said the 
saucy girl, “ which comes to the same thing.—Poor 
little Emily! I fear she runs much risk of being for- 
gotten altogether; and yet it’s no fault of mine, for I 
am sure when we were together, I reminded you of 
her daily, hourly—did I not, Harry ?"— 

“Oh, Emily!” exclaimed the agitated Ponsonby, 
grasping her hand, “ you do indeed remind me of her, 
and that so powerfully, that at times I scarce know 
which Emily I am thinking of or speaking to. I look 
on you as I should look on her! I think of you whenI 
should think of her, and wish, and wish—what is im- 
possible—that there was but one Emily in the world 
for me, and she was—" . 

“ Oh, do not say it, Harry!” exclaimed the now 
trembling girl, placing her hand upon his lips, as if to 
stop the words she dared not hear. 

“Come, come, I must not listen to this nonsense.— 
I shall go to Mrs. Hartley’s and send Emily to you, 
and then you will have your wish, and I shall have 
mine; for believe me, dear Harry, there is nothing I 
desire so earnestly as that you should continue true to 
your first affection.” 

With these words Emily returned to the house, 
leaving Ponsonby more bewildered than ever. 

“ Nothing that she desires so much as that I should 
be true to my first affection !” repeated Harry. 

“Strange, unaccountable girl !—But be it so—The 
task becomes easier, now that I know that she does 
not love me. And now I have but to school my own 
heart, and avoid the dangerous pleasure of being alone 
with this bewitching creature while she remains here.” 

But this schooling of the heart, Ponsonby found no 
easy task. Every member of the famiiy appeared to 
have a plot to bring this unfortunate couple together. 
Even good Mrs. Elizabeth innocently lent her uid,— 
she could not make out her evening walk unless sup- 
ported by an arm of each; and when she had reached 
her accustomed distance, she would urge Harry and 

Kmily to continue their way a little farther, giving 
chem frequently some commission of benevolence to 








perform, which she herself was unable to accomplish. 





It was while proceeding one afternoon, un a miasion 
of this nature, to the cottage of an old Scotchwoman, 
a pensioner of Mrs. Betty's, that Emily and Ponsonby 
had been induced to prolong their walk. The even- 
ing was sultry, almost to breathlessness; and as 
Emily leant on the arm of her companion, slowly pur- 
suing their way, a more than usual constraint seemed 
to weigh on the spirits of both. Few words had 
been uttered by either, until they reached blind Mar- 
garet’s door, and they felt it a relief when the old 
woman appeared, seated in her usual sunny corner at 
the end of the house. She arose, and spreading down 
her apron, seemed prepared to welcome them long be- 
fore the silent pair believed it possible for her to be 
aware of their approach. 

“ Well, Margaret, and how are you to-night ?” said 
Emily advancing ; “I have brought a friend with me 
to see you, and you must tell who it is before he 
speaks. You know I always said you was a witch, 
Margaret, and now I am sure of it, for you rose to- 
night to receive us before even ‘ Fine Ear,’ in the 
fairy tale, could have told we were coming.” 

“ Na, na, Miss Emily, ['m no a witch, nor as little 
a fairy,” said the old woman; “ the gifts which witch- 
es and fairies possessed are no bestowed on mortals 
now-a-days; yet heaven has given a sense to the blind 
which amaist maks up for that which he has seen fit to 
deprive them of, and I dinna think it needed ony witch- 
craft to tell that it was Maister Harry coming up the 
loan, switching the thistles and nettles wi’ his cane, as 
he used to do when he was a laddie, and little Miss 
Emily would aye be trotting after him. His step is 
no sae light to-night as it used to be in ither days, and 
yet I would hae kent it amang a thousand!” 

“Thank you, Margaret, for your kind remembrance 
of me and my boyish tricks,” said Harry, kindly shak- 
ing hands with the old woman. “I was not aware 
that I was disciplining the thistles to-night. 1 think I 
might have been cured of that bad habit ere now.” 

“ And I thought sae too, Maister Harry, for ye may 
mind weel it cost you a sair heart when you was 
younger than you are the day, and you nearly whipped 
out little Miss Emily’s een, driving about you with 
your switch—ay, I mind weel how you brought the 
dear bairn in to me, and I couldna mak out which of 
you had got the hurt, for you was crying and she was 
comforting you—till the sweet bairn said, ‘ Never 
mind, Harry, for if I am blind, you will lead me about 
and promise never to leave me ; and I shall be far hap- 
pier than poor old Margaret, for she has nobody to be 
kind to her-—And then you promised” — 

“Oh, Margaret, you must not be remembering all 
the foolish things I said and promised when I was a 
boy,” said Ponsonby, colouring deeply; “one gets 
wiser as they get older.” 

‘‘Aweel, aweel, see that it be sae, my young gentle- 
man; but remember it’s ae thing whiles to be wise, 
and anither to be honest, and I never saw muckle good 
come of the wisdom that made folk no like to hear of 
their youthful promises.-—But winna ye step into the 
house, Miss Emily, as ye used to do, for I feel an unco 
weight in the air, and I'm thinking we'll no be lang 
without a shower?” 

“ Indeed,” said Ponsonby, looking at the sky, “it is 
darkening all round us; Emily, we must hurry home- 
ward.” 

Emily, who saw that her companion was impatient 
under the ill-timed recollections of poor old Margaret, 
availed herself of the threatening appearance of the 
clouds, to shorten their visit; so with an assurance to 
the old woman of visiting her soon again, they took 
their leave, and left the cottage. 

They were nearly two miles distant from the Pri- 
ory, and Ponsonby observing the fast increasing dark- 
ness, and feeling the sulphurdus oppression-of the air, 
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could reach its shelter. He would have urged Emily 
to strike across the wood, as affording a nearer path, 
but just when about to propose this measure, the first 
flash of lightning broke from the clouds, and he thought 
it safer to keep the open fields, even at the risk of ex- 
posure to the coming rain. Emily was no coward, but 
the rattling peal of thunder which immediately followed 
the vivid flash, declared how alarmingly close the dan- 
ger was, and clinging, pale and breathless, to her com- 
panion, she felt the blessing of having such an arm to 
support her trembling steps. 

« Lean on me, dearest Emily,” said Ponsonby : “ try 
to hasten your steps; if you can reach the old barn at 
the end of the field, it will afford you shelter from the 
rain;” and they quickened their pace with this hope. 
But now the clouds burst at once over their heads, the 
rain descended in torrents, and when they reached the 
old barn, they found that all the protection they could 
gain was from the outer wall, for the door was fastened 
go securely as to resist all Harry’s moet powerful at- 
tempts at forcing an entrance. In vain he led her to 
the most sheltered side of the wall, the violence of the 
gale made it impossible for him to screen her from the 
drenching rain, and Ponsonby saw with dismay, her 
light garments wet through, and clinging to her slen- 
der form. 5 si 

Ina moment he stripped off his coat, in spite of] 
Emily's entreaties to desist, and holding it between 
her and the blast, he placed himself as a further shelter 
against its fury. At length came a flash of such start- 
ling brightness, that Emily clung to her companion 
with convulsive fear, and Ponsonby himself was tho- 
roughly alarmed. He drew the trembling and almost 

- lifeless girl to his bosom, and gazing earnestly on her 
pale face, he conjured her to open her eyes and look 
at him !—to speak to him if but a word!—for hersilence 
and death-like paleness had filled him with unutterable 
terror. P 

“ Emily ! you are not hurt ?—you are only frighten- 
ed? Oh say so, dearest! speak to me if it be but a 
word !” 

“ No, I am not hurt, and I ought not to be frighten- 
ed,” said the still trembling girl ; “ but, dearest Harry, 
that flash—that awful flash ! it seemed to fall so fright- 
fully near to where you stood. Oh, heaven! if it had 
fallen on you !”—and she looked up at him with an ex- 
pression of tenderness and anguish that thrilled to his 
inmost soul. - 

« Emily, dearest Emily ! and was it for me you fear- 
ed? and would you have regretted me—would you have 
grieved for me had I been taken from you 7—then 
grieve for me—then pity me now! Oh, Emily! be- 
lieve me that the stroke which would have laid me at 
your feet—which would have purchased for me those 
precious tears, would be less terrible than what I now 
teel—the bitter, bitter pang, that now we must part 
for ever! Yes, Emily, in this moment of terror the 
sweetest, yet the saddest of my life, I must be allowed 
to speak tofyou—to say all, and then—Emily, I love 
you !—deeply, fondly love you!—nay, do not stop me 
now—when I have said this, I have said all. You 


know my faith is plighted to another ;—I have been|! 


rash—imprudent—against my will unfaithful. But 
dishonourable or unprincipled, I cannot and I will not 
be—I cannot offer you my heart; worthless as it is, it 
ig the property of another, although filled with your 
image alone. Hers it is to keep, or to reject; but 
faithless, rebellious as it is, it cannot be a gift for you. 
I now must lay it open to that injured one. Oh that 
I had never seen her, or seen but her alone!” 

He paused, overcome with contending feelings : he 
looked at Emily, but her countenance expressed no 





recoiling horror—there was no cold disdain in her tear- 





tears. He clasped her to his heart : he felt he was be- 
loved, and tasted for a moment the deepest bliss this 
world has to bestow. 

Tt was but for a moment—the next he almost thrust 
her from him. 

“Oh, Emily! do not look upon me thus, or I shall 
bea villian!” and he tore himself chuddering from her 
arms. At this moment, the voice of Mr. Devereux 
was heard approaching them, and Ponsonby hailed it 
as that of his guardian angel. Too much agitated to 
speak, he placed Emily in her father’s arms, and was 
hastily retreating, when-his guardian caught him by 
the arm. 

“« What has happened, Harry >” inquired the anxious 
father ; “are either of you hurt ?’—But still receiving 
no reply, he looked more suspiciously at the conscious 
pair—the truth appeared to burst upon him. 

“Go, young man,” said he, in a tone of displeasure 
—* go and order the carriage here—it is well for some 
that it is at no great distance, for neither of you seem 
very able for much exertion. It will be well also to 
assume a little more composure before reaching home; 
for there is one waiting your arrival who may as little 
comprehend your present agitation asI do. Emily, 
your cousin is come, and Mrs. Hartley's carriage now 
waits for you.” 

Ponsonby remained to hear no more. Darting from 
his guardian, he beckoned for the carriage to attend 
them, and plunging into the wood, he took a path which 
led him in an opposite direction to the Priory. 

The rain had now ceased ; the blue sky appeared 
once more, and the last rays of the setting sun were 
reflected from a thousand sparkling gems, which bent 
the heavy branches to the ground. But the unhappy 
Ponsonby heeded not the beauty of the sky, nor yet the 
wetness of the tangled wood through which he forced 
his way. To remove from Stokely, and from all it 
contained, was the only distinct feeling of his heart. 
Yet the freshness of the air, and the fragrance of the 
woods, allayed by degrees the fever of his mind, and 
cooled his burning brow. He reached asummer-house 
in the furthest part of the wood, and resolved to remain 
there, until all chance of meeting with Emily should 
be over. He-could not bear the thought of seeing to- 
gether the two beings whom on earth he had best lov- 
ed and most deeply injured. 

Many were the agitating thoughts which tortured 
the brain of Ponsonby during this anxious interval ; but 
none of them was so painful as the recollection of the 
earnest persuasion, by which he overcame the reluctant 
timidity of his young and gentle Emily, and forced from 
her a promise of being his, and his alone; and this too 
without the permission of her uncle. He well remem- 
bered that this promise was mutual, and could he hesi- 
tate a moment to perform his part init ?—No! he hated 
himself for the very thought; and rose, determined 
that the night should not close until althad been con- 
fessed to her who held his plighted faith. 

As he drew nigh to the priory, he was thankful that 
the deepening twilight would conceal in some degree 
his agitation ; but still reluctant to enter, he sought a 
momentary respite by passing into an adjoining shrub- 
bery, which surrounded the house. A glass-door from 
the drawing-room opened upon a little lawn, fringed on 
both sides with flowering shrubs, and Ponsonby knew 
that from this opening he could observe, whether the 
room was yet lighted up, or if the family were assem- 
bled there. All was dark within; but his attention 
was soon drawn to another quarter by hearing the 
voice of Mr. Devereux in earnest conversation with 
another person at no great distance ; in the next mo- 
ment he saw the figure of his guardian, with that of] 
his now dreaded Emily, at the end of the walk into 
which he was about to enter. Ponsonby hesitated for 
a moment whether he should approach them: but hesi- 





ful eyes ; she still clung to him with confiding tender- 
ness, and though she wept, they did not seem bitter 
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for Emily, the justly offended Emily, hastily pulled 
over her face a veil, which till then had been thrown 
back. 

“She dreads to look upon me,” thought Harry ; 
‘perhaps she already knows how unworthy I am of 
her—but meet we muet ;” and without farther delay 
he advanced towards the bench upon which they were 
seated. 

His guardian arose to meet him, and, with more of 
emotion than of anger in his countenance, held out his 
hand to the agitated young man. 

“Harry,” said be, “I am glad you have come at last. 
Shame and eelf-reproach could alone excuse your ab- 
sence at such atime; but if you are forgiven here, I 
must not be obdurate. From this lady I have heard 
all—all that I ought to have heard from you long ago; 
but I will epare my reproaches ; you have a powerful 
advocate in her breast, whom it would be in vain for 
me to gainsay. Take then the heart you gained in 
infancy—it has never wandered from you—and may 
heaven bless you in each other!” 

With these words he took the trembling hand of 
Emily, and placing it in that of Ponsonby, he left them 
there alone. 

“Emily ! Mise Devereux ! can you forgive me ?” said 
Ponsonby in extreme agitation, as raising the passive 
band that lay in his, he put it to his lips. 

*©Oh, call me not by so cold a name,” exclaimed a 
voice which thrilled his soul with rapture. 

“Oh, Harry, forgive my part in this deception, and 
look upon me,” said the blushing girl, as she threw back 
the veil from her face; and Harry gazed upon each 
well-known feature, and clasped to his heart his only 
love—his firet loved—last loved Emily. 

The moon was high in the heavens before Emily 
and her lover recollected the hour. It was the sound 
of music in the drawing-room that first drew their at- 
tention. 

“It is my cousin singing to her father,” said Emily ; 
“and now, Harry, yqu shall see for the first time this 
dreaded Emily, of whom, poor innocent thing, we have 
made such a cat’s-paw ; but it was all my uncle’s do- 
ing, and I believe he did it as much to puniah us for 
our fault as to prove our affection.” 

“Thank heaven, the punishment and the probation 
have ended both so happily,” exclaimed Harry. “Oh, 
Emily, with what.unmingled pleagure shall I now lis- 
ten to those sweet words, 


‘Et l'on revient toujours, toujours 
A ees premieres amours !* ** 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


Two young physicians on their retum home after having 
received their diplomas, were astonishing the weak nerves 
of the passengers on board the steam-boat, as well with their 
display of technicality as learning. The passengers were 
alldumb. An old gentleman, more bold than the rest, how- 
ever, ventured to address the following question to one of 
these sons of Esculapius. ‘“ Pray, sir, is the section of 
country in which you are about to settle, sickly?” « Very 
much 80, indeed,” observed the Doctor, “I expect to witness 
@ great many death-bed scenes in the course of the next 





summer.” “I have no doubt but that you will,” replied the 
old gentleman, “ provided you get much practice.” 





AN ANCIENT CUSTOM. 


It was a practice common among the Greeks, to cut off 
their hair (which they usually wore very long and always 
ornamented) as a mark of grief on the death of a friend. It 
is related of Helen, that on her return to Argos, she repair- 
ed to the tomb of her sister, Clytemnestra, where, instead of 
divesting herself of her hair, she merely clipped the ends, so 
as not to injure her good looks, (quere, locks ?) 


See, she bath shorn the oxtremity of her locks, 
Anxious of beauty, the same woman still-—Eurip, Elect. 





The English laws punish Vice, the Chinese laws do more. 





tation came too late—he saw that he was observed ; 





they reward virtue. 


THE CENSOR. 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE PERIPATETIC. 





NUMBER I. 





Tere is more importance in trifles than folks 
generally imagine. Petty misfortunes sometimes put 
philosophers in a passion, and heroes often fail in ac- 
complishing the most insignificant enterprises. Per- 
haps the very fact of their greatness prevents their 
success, as I have seen a giant of a fellow, whose At- 
lJantean shoulders could almost have borne a world, 
vainly striving with clumsy fingers to untie the knot 
of hisshoe-string. You shall hear an orator stammer- 
ing out instructions to his tailor, and many a soldier, 
fierce as Mars on parade, would not take hold of a 
crab for a commission. This is human nature, and it 
is on this principle that I account for the difficulty we 
have found in selecting an appropriate title for our 
numbers. We had determined to reform the city, and 
that the New-Yorx Menor should be the periodical 
which our productions should immortalize. Several 
noted characters and some secret circumstances had 
been laid before us as proper subjects for fun; one 
or two charming belles singled outfor the first incense 
of our praise, and a gang of lawyers, doctors, and the 
like, were stowed away in small parcels to be used 
according to future exigencies. We only wanted a 
title, and, do you believe it, kind reader, you have 
been dieappointed for more than a week past in the 
perusal of these our lucubrations, in consequence of 
the difficulties which hereoccurred? A committee was 
appointed to settle the affair, and arrange all the ne- 
cessary preliminaries. I had the honour to be named 
as one of the members, and one pleasant afternoon, in 
the sweet month of May, we rambled down upon the 
Battery, in pursuance of our design, and took posses- 
sion of those very seats for which, Mr. Morris, we 
believe our fellow-citizens are indebted to you. I 
should now proceed, after the fashion of popular 
essayists, to describe how every thing appeared; 
how the sun was just setting behind the western 
hills—how there wasa silvery haze in the air, through 
which the vessels on the bay appeared like the half 
seen images of fancy—how the distant blue shores 
were softened down into the indistinctness of a dream 
—how the nameless scents were wandering about 
with singular effect, and how the breeze was just 
folding its wings so as not to interrupt our important 
discussion. But I hate the sentimental in warm wea- 
ther, and never meddle with the pathetic when the 
thermometer is above ninety, so I will speak on plainly 
what I have to say without any fine flourishes to the 
right or left. I inquired of my associates under what 
name it would be proper to make our debut ? 

“ We want,” said my friend C. with a grave air— 
“ we want something expressive of all we mean to do, 
without any appearance of affectation. Something 
unique, classical, allegorical, easily comprehended, yet 
never before used—something brief, strange, unas- 
suming and apt—” 

“The Tribunal of Satire,” said the lawyer. 

“Too long,” said the captain; “ we will call it the 
Broadsword, because we shall cut every thing to 
pieces.” 

“Or the Bumble Bee,” added another, “we shall 
always make a buz.” 

“We'll call it the Rifle,” said the captain. 

“We'll call it the Pop-gun,” said the lawyer. 

‘‘ We'll take something in the fish line,” said B.; 
“the whale, the dolphin, the flying-fish, the sea-ser- 
pent !—" 

“‘ Or something in the way of agriculture,” said C.; 

“the flail—the scythe—the—the—" 
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He hesitated, and there is no knowing how long he 
might have gone on, laying all nature, animate and 
inanimate, under contribution, had we not been inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a fair lady. who saluted 
our lawyer with a most condescending bow and amile, 
which he returned with interest ; but no sooner had she 
passed him fairly by, than he commenced, in his usual 
strain, to remark upon her character. 

“She isa fine girl,” said he, “ but is affected with 
the walking mania. I never go out without meeting 
her. It seems to me she is never stationary, but pos- 
sesses some ubiquitary prerogative, by aid of which 
she is every where at once. If I attend the theatre, 
she is sure to enter before the play is half over; while 
1 am seated in church, and instigated by worldly 
thoughts, am peradventure casting around a covert 
glance by way of examining faces, I am sure that same 
unchangeable countenance of hers will be before me 
somewhere, with the inevitable punctuality of Mon- 
sieur Tonson himself. I went last summer to the Falls 
of Niagara. I thought with a smile, as the steamboat 
put off from the crowded dock, and the vast city les- 
sened in the distance, ‘* well, I shall at least get clear 
of my everlasting face for a few weeks; but, as I 
reached the hotel at Albany, and was ordering the 
porter to place my baggage in my apartment, the 
saloon door opened, (I vow I thought without any mor- 
tal aid,) and there were the same hat and feathers— 
flounces—-furbelowe—the identical individual! She had 
arrivedthe day before. She started away inthe after- 
noon, heaven knows where! I myself went on to the 
Falls, and when the first prospect of the stupendous 
cataract broke upon my sight, the whole effect was 
destroyed by the image of a lady with red ribands in her 
hat, flaring by me with asmile. I should have known 
her in Kamschatka. Astonishment at the cataract was 
merged in wonder of the lady. Business called me 
soon back to town. I got out of the steamboat— 
walked up Courtlandt-street-—turned down Broadway, 
and there she was—the hat—the ribands. It seemed 
to me like witchcraft. Aristotle should have lived in 
New-York instead of in Athens, and here would have 
been a peripatetic, to whom he might have lectured 
for ever.” : 

“ We will call it the Peripatetic!”—said the doctor, 
awakening from a brown study, and slapping his hands| 
together as if he had caught a bright idea. 

We'll call it the Peripatetic!” —echoed the lawyer. | 

“It’s the very thing!” exclaimed B. “We shall, 
walk through the streets of this great city like so many 
spirits.—” 

“ We'll trim the bar!” said the lawyer. 

‘We shall expose quacks!” said the doctor. 

“ We shall plague the gentlemen and please the 
ladies!” said one. 

“ We shall make an uncommon noise !” said all. 

And thus having decided this interesting question, I 
was elected to write the first number. Here it is, 
Mr. Morris, and if you will take our word, the ensuing | 
sketches shall be very curious and very interesting. A. | 


THE ESSAYIST. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 

In a visit which we paid some time ago to a friend 
in the country, we became acquainted with two cha- 
racters; upon whom, as they afford a perfect counter- 
part to Messrs. “‘ Rhyme and Reason,’* we have be- 
stowed the names of Sense and Sensibility. 

The Misses Lowrie, of whom we are about to give 
our readers an account, are both young, both hand- 
some, both amiable: nature made the outline of their 
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characters the same; but education has varied the 








* See No. 44, Vol. vi. of the New-York Mirror, p. 243 
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colouring. Their mother died almost before they were 
able to profit by her example or instruction. Emily, 
the eldest of the sisters, was brought up under the 
immediate care of her father. He was aman of strong 
and temperate judgment, obliging to his neighbours, 
and affectionate to his children; but certainly rather 
calculated to educate a son than a daughter. Emily 
profited abundantly by his assistance, as far as moral 
duties or literary accomplishments were concerned ; 
but for all the lesser agrémens of society, she had no- 
thing to depend upon but the suggestions of a kind 
heart and a quiet temper. Matilda, on the contrary, 
spent her childhood in the city, at the house of a rela- 
tion; who, having imbibed her notions of propriety at 
a fashionable boarding-school, and made a love-match 
very early in life, was but ill prepared to regulate a 
warm disposition, and check a natural tendency to ro- 
mance. The consequence has been such as might 
have been expected. Matilda pities the distressed, 
and Emily relieves them ; Matilda has more of the love 
of the neighbourhood, although Emily is more entitled 
to its gratitude; Matilda is very agreeable, while 
Emily is very useful; and two or three old ladies, who 
talk scandal over their tea, and murder grammar and 
reputations together, consider Maltilda a practised 
heroine, and laugh at Emily as an inveterate blue. 

The incident which first introduced us to them 
afforded us a tolerable specimen of their different qua- 
lities. While on a long pedestrian excursion with 
M—, we met the two ladies returning from their 
walk; and, as our companion had already the privi- 
leges of an intimate acquaintance, we became their 
companions. An accurate observer of human manners 
knows well how decisively character is marked by tri- 
fles, and how wide is the distinction which is frequently 
made by circumstances apparently the most insignifi- 
cant. 

In spite, therefore, of the similarity of age and per- 
son which existed between the two sisters, the first 


glance at their dress and manner, the first tones of 


their voice, were sufficient to distinguish the one from 
the other. It was whimsical enough to observe how 
every object which attracted our attention exhibited 
their respective peculiarities in a new and entertaining 
light. Sense entered into a learned discussion on the 
nature of a plant, while Sensibility talked enchantingly 
of the fading of its flower. From Matilda we had a 
rapturous eulogium upon the surrounding scenery ; 
from Emily we derived much information relative to 
the state of its cultivation. When we listened to the 
one, we seemed to be reading a novel, but a clever and 
an interesting novel; when we turned to the other, 
we found only real life, but real life in its most plea- 
sant and engaging form. 

Suddenly one of those rapid storms, which so fre- 
quently disturb for a time the tranquillity of the finest 
weather, appeared to be gathering over our heads. 
Dark clouds were driven impetuously over the clear 
sky, and the refreshing coolness of the atmosphere 
was changed to a close and overpowering heat. Ma- 
tilda looked up in admiration—Emily in alarm: Sen- 
sibility was thinking of a landscape—Sense of a wet 
pelisse. 

“This would make a fine sketch,” said the first. 

“We had better make haste,” said the second. 

The tempest continued to grow gloomier above us : 
we passed # ruined hut, which had been long deserted 
by its inhabitants. 

“ Suppose we take refuge here for the evening,” 
said M—. 

“ It would be very romantic,” said Sensibility, 

“Tt would be very disagreeable,” said Sense. 

“ How it would astonish my-father !” said, the he- 
roine. 

“ How it would alarm him !” said her sister. 
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As yet we had only observed distant prognostics of 
the tumult of the elements which was about to take 
place. Now, however, the collected fury of the storm 
burst at once upon us. A long and bright flash of 
lightning, together with a continued roll of thunder, 
accompanied one of the heaviest rains that we have 
ever experienced. 

“ We shall have an adventure,” cried Matilda. 

“ We shall be very late,” observed Emily. 

«I wish we were a hundred miles off,” said the one 
hyperbolically.” 

“| wish we were at home,” replied the other so- 
berly. 

“Alas! we shall never get home to-night,” sighed 
Sensibility pathetically. 

“ Possibly,” returned Sense drily. 

The fact was, that the eldest of the sisters was 
quite calm, although she was aware of all the incon- 


venienees of their situation; and the youngest was| 


terribly frightened, although she began quoting poetry. 
There was another and a brighter flash; another and 
a louder peal: Sense quickened her atepe—Sensibility 
fainted. 

With some difficulty, and not without the aid of a 
conveyance from a neighbouring farmer, we brought 
our companions in safety to their father’s door. We 


were of course received with an invitation to remain} 


under shelter till the weather should clear up; and of| 
course we felt no reluctance to accept the offer. The 
house was very neatly furnished, principally by the 
care of the two young ladies; but here again the 
diversity of their manners showed itself very plainly. 
The useful was produced by the labour of Emily ; the 
ornamental was the fruit of the leisure hours of Ma- 
tilda. The skill of the former was visible in the sofa- 
covers and the curtains ; but the latter had decorated 
the card-racks, and painted the roses on the hand- 
screens. The neat little book-cases too, which con- 
tained their respective libraries, suggested a similar 
remark. In that of the eldest we observed Milton, 
Shakspeare, Dryden, and Pope; onthe shelves of her 


sister reclined the more effeminate Italians, Tasso, | 


Ariosto, Metastatio, and Petrarch. It was a delight- 
ful thing to see two amiable beings with tastes so 
widely different, yet with hearts so closely united. 

It is not to be wondered at that we paid a longer 
visit than we had originally intended. The conversa- 
tion turned, at one time, upon the late revolutions. 
Matilda was aterrible radical, and spoke most enthu- 
siastically of tyranny and patriotism, the righteous 
cause, and the holy alliance: Emily, however, de- 
clined to join in commiseration or invective, and plead- 
ed ignorance in excuse for her indifference. We fancy 
she was apprehensive of blundering against a stran- 
ger’s political prejudices. However that may be, 
Matilda sighed and talked, and Emily smiled and held 
her tongue. We believe the silence was the most 
judicious; but we are sure the loquacity was the most 
interesting. 

We took up the newspaper. There was an account 
of a young man who had gone out alone to the rescue 
of a vessel in distress. The design had been utterly 
‘hopeless, and he had lost his life in the attempt. His 
fate struck our fair friends in very different lights. 

“ He ought to have hada better fortune,” murmur- 
ed Matilda, 

“ Or more prudence,” added Emily. 

“He must have been a hero,” said the first. 

“ Ora madman,” rejoined the second. 

The storm now died away in the distance, and a 
tranquil evening approached. We set out on our re- 
turn. The old gentleman, with his daughters, accom- 
panied us a small part of the way. The scene around 
us was beautiful; the birds and the cattle seemed to 


herb and leaf had derived a brighter tint from the 
rain-drops with which it was spangled. As we ling- 
ered for a few moments by the side of a beautiful piece 
of water, the mellowed sound of a flute was conveyed 
to us over its clear surface. The instrument was de- 
lightfully played: at such an hour, on such a spot, 
and with such companions, we could have listened to 
it for ever. 

“ That is George Mervyn,” said M— to us. 

‘“ How very clever he is!” exclaimed Matilda. 

‘“ How very imprudent,” replied Emily. 

“He will catch all the hearts in the place!” said 
Sensibility, with a sigh. 

“He will catch nothing but a cold!” said Sense, 
with a shiver. 

We were reminded that our companions were run- 
ning the same risk, and we parted from them reluc- 
tantly. 

After this introduction we had many opportunities 
of seeing them; we became every day more pleased 
with the acquaintance, and looked forward with regret 
to the day on which we were finally to leave so en- 
chanting a neighbourhood. The preceding night it 
was discovered that the cottage of Mr. Lowrie was 
on fire. The destructive element was soon checked, 
and the alarm quieted; but it produced a circumstance 
which illustrated, in a very affecting manner, the ob- 
servations we have been making. As the family were 
greatly beloved by all who knew them, every one used 
the most affectionate exertions in their behalf. When 
the father had been brought safely from the house, 
several hastened to the relief of the daughters. They 
were dressed, and were descending the stairs. The] 
eldest, who had behaved with great presence of mind, 
was supporting her sister who trembled with agitation. 

“ Take care of your box,” said Emily ;—it contain- 
ed her father’s title-deeds. 

“For heaven’s sake preserve this locket!’ sobbed 
Matilda ;—it was a miniature of her mother ! 

We have left, but not forgotten you, beautiful crea- 
tures! Often, when we are sitting in solitude, with a} 
pen behind our ear, and a proof before our eyes, you! 
come, hand in hand,toour imagination ! Some, indeed, 
enjoin us to prefer esteem to fascination ;—to write 
sonnets to Sensibility, and to look for a wife in Sense. 
These are the suggestions of age; perhaps of pru- 
dence. We are young, and may be allowed to shake | 
our heads as we listen! 
————— EEE 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee eee 
A CHAPTER ON LETTER-WRITING. 
BY HAZLITT. 

“Tue polite Letter-writer,” and “ Every man his 
own Correspondent,” I have never read. They arc 
doubtless two bewitching books, able to transform any 
stick of a gentleman into at least a three- penny post. 
I am the more particular in disclaiming all knowledge | 
of these letterary authors, as I would not my reading 
public should imagine me guilty of plagiarism. Be- 
lieve me,I am not. 

Something I have to say touching most sorts of let- 
ters—not all. For instance, I have nothing to say of| 
lawyers’ letters, those peremptory “how don’t you 
do’s,” Charons of Fleet-ditch, purveyors of bread and 
water, whose words run through the heart cork-screw- 
wise, outraging a tit-bit at the table, and mixing aloes 
in our wine :—they cannot reach me,—I am off, away 
from the land of credit—no dun can knock at my door, 
—we deal for ready money only. For the same rea- 
son I am silent about tailors’ cross-legged scrawls, 
coming like a needle at the wind-up of one’s Christ- 
mas merriment, telling us, modest hurrying rogues, 
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coat! A man here, may live as happy as Job; for 
recollect Job had no debts. Nor will I speak of the 
letters of great men deceased, golden authors, or tin- 
selled authorities; they speak for themselves. Nor 
of mercantile letters—yes, they must have their due; 
for they uphold commerce. By the head of Hermes, 
though most interesting compositions to pursy ex- 
changers and young ledger-students, they are unwor- 
thy of his votaries! His other votaries, thieves and 
pick-pockets, can surely write better—though not to 
my knowledge; fortunately for society at large, and 
perhaps for myself, I have no correspondence with 
these “ gentlemen of the shade, minions of the moon.” 
But look at their every day, or rather their every night 
language; is it not fanciful? While they decorate 
their theft of linen from a hedge with the cant expres- 
sion of “ nimming the snow,” with many other similar 
snatches at poetry, I cannot forbear, in an imaginative 
point of view, placing them far above Mercury's hum- 
bler servants. To make short work, I divide mer- 
chants into two classes—the laconic and the flummery. 
Here is a specimen of the first: — 

“Gentlemen. Your's 9th received. Contents 
noted. Arrived, Jenny, Saunders. She cleared the 
custom-house yesterday. Her hams not yet landed. 
Hope they are in good condition. Enclosed last price- 
current. Since which a spirit in the rum market. 
Wines, best, run off quickly. Lead heavy. Copper 
very dull. Tin plates look lively. Much done intal- 
low. Wax sticks on hand. Feathers, goose, are 
down. Skins do not get off. Great demand for 
hemp by the government. Coffee, very good, this 
morning, with sundry parcels of sugar, eagerly sought 
after. Our exchange, one half, has fallen. Money 
scarce, and therefore great difficulty with bills. Bris- 
tles rising. We are, gentlemen,” &c. 

The other style is tedious as a king,” and I can- 
not “find in my heart to bestow it all on your wor- 
ships.” It generally contains advice of a bill being 
drawn, and rings a bob-major, as thus: —“ Honour to 
acknowledge your esteemed favour—have the honour 
to transmit—valued on your respected house in favour 
of our esteemed and valuable friend—not doubting 
but your respected house will favour us by duly honour- 
ing—and, with the most perfect esteem and respect, 
we have the honour o be,” &c. 

What a relief to turn from such perpetrations! 
What a blessed invention is the post, whether two- 
penny, general, or foreign! It carries off, by a thousand 
invisible channels, like the system of underground 
draining, half the disorders of the human heart. Let 
every one write down his worst, instead of putting it 
| into practice. A spiteful scrawl] cannot well do much 
harm in the world; while, on the other hand, a sheet 
of paper full of kindness does infinite good to all par- 
ties. One of this last description lately fell into my 
hands, from a cook at Canterbury to her old uncle. 
She enclosed, kind soul! a two pound note, saved 
from her quarter’s wages; said a thousand affectionate 
things, and, after wishing him many happy days, she 
—what think you?—she quoted Shakespeare !— May 
gudness and you feel up one moniment.” Thomson's 
Seasons lying in the window-seat of a cottage has 
been pronounced sufficient evidence of the poet's 
fame; but what is that compared to being quoted by 
a Canterbury cook? 

Love-letters—here’s a theme! In the first place 
let every one beware of counterfeits, for such are, 
abroad. Few genuine ones are to be had for love, and 
none for money. Finely wrought compliments, an 
epigrammatic style, or any thing that looks like great 
care and study, is a sure proof of heresy—that rogue 
is thinking of the girl’s money. Raptures and com- 














they have “a small bill to make up by Saturday next,” 





be rejoicing in the return of the sunshine; and every 





plaints, sprinkled with something stolen from Ovid or 


and “hoping for future favours.” I wear my own||Moore, and crow-quilled on the best gilt-edge, are 
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enough to startle any considerate young lady. Folks| 
cannot be too cautious. There is another sort of love 
writing, much in vogue in this our philosophic age, 
down-right profanation, taking upon itself to prove 
that Cupid has found out a new cut to the heart; 
namely, by sending his arrows first through the brain 
—it makes me wince to think of it. Such letters are 
treatises on preternatural history. These sedate per- 
sons, who generally wear flannel night-caps because 
the head should be kept warm, and Angole socks for 
winter wear because the damp is so bad for the feet-— 
these mock-heroic gentry, I say, absolutely assert, 
there can be no true love except what is founded on 
the qualities of the mind. At first, as they argue, it 
must be no more than simple esteem, till ripened into 
a softer feeling, by a similarity of taste, and a conge- 
niality of sentiment in matters of religion and morality, 
it haply attains to something of the value of—a plain 
gold ring and the parson's blessing. A very comfort- 
able doctrine for those with whom it is impossible to 
fallin love. Just as if Romeo and Juliet ever thought 
of more than one sentiment in each other’s breast ; 
and their love was truer than metaphysics. I must 
quit such a subject; flesh and blood can’t bear it. 
Now fora hint at what is more to the purpose. It is 
no such difficult matter to distinguish between truth 
and hypocrisy in these affairs, as some old people 
imagine. For the benefit of the rising generation, 
here are a few infallible signs of an unfeigned passion. 
Let them always bear in mind that obscurity is the 
grand point. There ought to be so restless a confu- 
sion in the lover, that far from its being necessary his 
mistress should find his letter intelligible, he should be, 
after an hour's respite, incapable of explaining his 
own meaning; it is quite sufficient if he thought he 
understood himself at the time. If thou art guilty of 
a pretence to the drowsiness of reason, “there is no 
more faith in thee than in astewed prune.” This isa 
general rule, and, as the style is inimitable, there can 
be no fear of deception. Any attempt, though a flur- 
tied one, at sense or connection of sentences, is fatal. 
Again, a constant interchange of the sublime and the 
bathos is indispensable; together with certain usual 
epithets of endearment, in endless repetition; and, 
here and there, a lively idea of dying. To uninter. 
ested persons such effusions may appear insipid, and 
probably silly, but their opinion is of no importance. 
In fact, to the parties themselves, if they ever happen 
to fall out of love, they will certainly be as little amu- 
sing as a physician’s prescriptions to his patient just 
happily recovered from a fever. Let not my readers, 
fair ones I mean, imagine I entertain any disrespectful 
notions of love, or that my temper is soured by a par- 
cel of billets-doux returned on my hands. All my in- 
tention is to show that the young blooming god ought 
not to expose himself in black and white. 
Hate-letters ought not to come next; yet, for the 
sake of variety, they are welcome. These, whether 
expressed in reproaches or threats, contempt or indig- 
nation, are wonderfully energetic. Of all passions, 
anger is the most eloquent. It is easicr to say a cruel 
thing than a kind one. Milton's devils talk better 
than his angels. It is more difficult for love to 
express itself in words, because it has so much tosay; 
while hatred can utter its heart-full ina breath, and 
afterwards expatiate on the strength of its own inspi- 
ration. An angry man, and a good one at the same 
time, always writes more bitterly than he would have 
spoken; this, at first sight, secma unaccountable, as 
the comparatively slow motions of the pen must give 
him the more time for reflection; but I am convinced 
the cause of this excess arises from having a blank 
piece of paper before him instead of a human counte- 
nance, which latter must be very bad indeed not to 








awaken some remorse. The greatest provocation to! 


| cannot possibly forget his home. 


write a hate-letter is in answer to a treacherous friend, 
who still addresses you throughout in the kindest! 
manner, with a “ My dear sir,” at the beginning, and, 
ends with a“ Yours, most sincerely.” In this case, it! 
may be excusable to dip your pen in gall; but will’ 
that do any good? 
more manly, to pay respect even to the ashes of friend- 
ship. 

Now are a swarm of notes, like gnats, buzzing about 
me, all claiming attention to their several merits. One 
withouta seal, yet pretending to thetitle of “ a letter,” 
boasts of introducing strange gentlemen to one an- 
other. A sccond makes wary inquiries about the 
“ cleanliness, sobriety, and honesty,” of a housemaid, 
footman, or cook. Then a crowd of borrowers per- 
plex me, by requesting the loan of a fish-kettle, or the 
last new novel, or a trifle to be repaid in a fortnight. 
And lastly, a very agreeable one offers to bribe me 
with an invitation to dinner.—I cannot possibly 
accept it. 

At length I arrive at what my fingers have been 
aching to come at—letters from a friend; or, if the 
world will allow it, from many friends. In my opinion, 
friendship can best express itself by the pen; from 
which alone the closest friendships have sometitnes 
originated. “ The pleasure of society among friends,” 
La Bruyere tells us, ‘is cultivated by a resemblance 
of opinion on points of morality, and by some differ- 
ence of taste in the sciences.” Yet this pleasure 
may exist in parties who can separate for ever without 
much regret. While that honest, glowing sentiment, | 
of all others the least selfish, never so thrills in our 
hearts as when our friend writes to us; andit must be 
often, and in all his moods, in his hopes and fears, in 
his joys and sorrows. Not the careless correspondence 
between two worthy gentlemen in adjoining counties, 
when a day’s ride, or haply a walk, can bring them 
face to face. No; the letter must have been long on 
the road, must be stamped with a foreign post-mark, to 
make it precious; or with an English stamp, to him 
who is called the “ foreigner,” wherever he travels 
away from his endeared associates. It is enough to 
make sweet the pain of actual banishment. Let those 
who live out of their own country describe, if they can, 
the emotion they feel as they burst the seal of such a 
letter. 

It is a frequent complaint with those at home that 
the one abroad does not write so often as he ought. I 
suspect there is little justice in it. The one abroad 
will hardly fail, until wearied out by neglect. He will 
be wise enough to bait his hook. The fact is—and 
why conceal it?—there is manual Jabour, time occu- 
pied, and no small resolution requisite, to fill a sheet of 
paper in a minute character, which, every one knows, 
is expected between friends; and these are the sole 
reasons of their deferring it from day to day, with an 
evil worrying conscience, till at last they are often 
ashamed of writing. I never have put faith in the 
phrase of * the pleasure of writing to you;” as J inva- 
Tiably find it used by the worst correspondents; it is a 
lying bit of civility. Nothing indeed can be more 
delightful than to stroll about the fields, filling up an 
imaginary letter; but when we sit at our desks to turn 
it into a reality, it becomes downright work, and is 
cheerfully performed solely because it is the means of| 
getting anotherin return. Besides, an absentee, if he 
happens to be remiss, should be treated with charity. 
He requires evidently more attention than those left 
behind. They have their ordinary occupations and 
associations; they miss but a single link in the chain; 
a traveller has torn himself from all. Again, this feel- 
ing must not be omitted in the balance; he who is at 
a. distance has better grounds for the suspicion of being 
forgotten, while his friends have an assurance that he 





On the contrary, it is more noble,| 
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Some there are whose labours might be spared. I 
‘have long ceased to encourage them. They fill the 
|\first page with apologies for not having answered me 
earlier—this is worse than their silence. The next 
thing is, to echo every circumstance I have related for 
their amusement; and their sentences, one after the 
other, set out with— Your account of "—** How de- 
Jightful you must have been when —* I envy the jour- 
ney you had from”’—*As you observe, the climate 
must be”—and so on to the end of the chapter ; and 
this they call answering me. Then follow loving re- 
membrances from all the family, severally and collec- 
tively. And they finish with another apology, far 
more reasonable than the first, for having “troubled 
me with so much nonsense.” There are others who 
fly off into the opposite extreme. To execute some- 
thing worthy of being sent across the channel, and of 
the postage, is to them a scrious matter; quite an 
undertaking. They tease theirbrains fora fit subject, 
ponder on the best things that may be said upon it, and 
send you, not a letter, but an intolerable essay. A few 
gencral rules may be of use. ‘The principal one is, as 
in conversation, to keep in mind the taste and character 
of the person to whom you are writing. It is always 
folly to assert you have “really nothing to aay,” unless 
it is your belief you would remain dumb in his company- 
Never touch on politics to one who cares not for a 
newspaper; indeed it is well to omit them on every oc- 
casion, as they read better in print. With a matter- 
of-fact man, you must imagine yourself in a witness- 
box ; no exaggeration, nothing figurative—I would not 
trust a metaphor ; he may be confused, or misled, or, 
what is worse, suspect you intend tu impose upon him. 
You have no small advantage in addressing a literary 
man ; with him every thing is interesting that is 
worth telling; however, news of new books, or of a 
very old one, ought to occupy a considerable space. 
To a lady, young or old, a story is acceptable ; and let 
it be spiced withlove. By the by, I have to beg par- 
don of the ladies for not having yet said a word about 
them. Perhaps, as they have so constantly been 
praised for their skill in letter-writing, it appeared to 
me a work of supererogation. I assure them, that 
were the world entirely composed of ladies, a gentle- 
man, and then he must be the man inthe moon, would 
know better than to drop any instructions on this 
point. It is said the reason of their excelling is, that 
they write as they talk. I insist upon it their writing 
is superior; at Icast that their pens run on like their 
tongues in their pleasantest and happiest moods. Then, 
a great recommendation to a traveller, they have the 
art of bringing to one’s mind, home, more than can 
any master of a house; every word breathes of their 
own atmosphere, till it is difficult to believe you can be 
at so great a distance—surely I am only next door! 
After what I have thus said publicly, I trust I shall be 
rewarded—secretly, if they prefer it; and no doubt 
this will increase the number of my fair-handed cor- 
respondents. Men's letters are, for the most part, of 
too stubborn a nature. They will not bend to petty 
circumstances; or, if they do, it is but a kind of Dutch 
painting. They either omit them altogether, or paint 
them with an awkward ininuteneas, leaving nothing to 
the imagination. ‘In your next describe your present 
sitting-room”—were the few words which made me 
feel the force of the writer's friendship, and the inter- 
est he took in all that concerned me, far more than a 
very long sentence which preceded it, where he ex- 
pressed his regret at our being separated. Of all 
letters the most magical in their effect are those writ- 
ten in a state of pure enjoyment, full of high animal 
spirits. Sorrows will have their way, and it is fit they 
should; but if we are happy, why not make it appear? 
The gravest philosopher can, if-he chooses, ¢lap on his 
Wig with the) hind, part, before;(and his _profoundest 
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thoughts will lose nothing in being uttered with a 
laugh. So great an epicure in this science as I am 
could give as many receipts as that kitchen-favourite, 
Dr. Kitchener. But at this moment I am all impa- 
tience. The post arrived an hour ago. and the trea- 
sures of the leathern bag must by this time be sorted. 
———EEEEEEEeeeeeEeEeeeeeeeeeee eee 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
————————————————————— 
FOR THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 
INTRODUCTION. 


«All the world’s 9 stage, 
And all the nen and women merely players ;"” 





And, for the most part, very miserable players they are—as 
dull as Cumberland’s heroes and heroines, and as wicked as 
Wycherly’s—without the morality of the one or the wit of 
the other. In the great drama of life how few enact their 
parts with credit to themselves, or satisfaction to those 
around them ; though, in their own estimation, they perform 
them with all the grace of Apollo and the wisdom of Miner- 
va: their friends end neighbours laugh at their vanity, and, in 
turn, play the fool themsclves after another fashion. Yet, 
with all their double-distilled dulness, their folly and frivoli- 
ty, how immeasurably wicked the dramatis persona of this 
globe of ours contrive to hecome! Really, if a mere spec- | 
tator of the world—an abstract piece of mortality—could be 
found, he ought to be like the god Janus, two faced, with 
one to laugh and the other to cry at what was passing 
around him; or like some one’s picture of Thalia and Mel- 


pomene combined in the same person, with a dimpled cheek / 
| intolerable ;” and though few things can be more vexing 


and sparkling eye on one side, and an awfully elongated 
semi-visage on the other—a very original idea, by the way, 
on the part of the painter, but which did not succeed in con- 
sequence of the lap-sided state of the physiognomy, occa- 
sioned by the superior length of the lachrymous division, 
How beautifully expressive is Byron’s exclamation— 


———" Oh, thou world! 
Thou art, indeed, a melancholy jest !"” 


But the melancholy certainly predominates, The jests are 
thinly scattered and very indifferent :—the tragic incidents 
are of every-day occurrence—the war and carnage—love 
and murder—deaths, births and marriages—duns, doctors, 
and bailiffs—the tailor’s bills——but we won’t weep! 

Now, the stage is much better than the world. It is there 
that the spirit of the real drama of life is given, separated 
trom the wide field of dry detail, and the ocean of eommon- 
place. Wit and humour have there exhibited the faults and 
foibles, the whims and oddities of mankind in their richest ! 
and happiest lights. Genius has pored over the deep and 
mysterious volume of nature—has soared into the boundless 
regions of imagination—dwelt upon the records of history— 
Jistened to the wild traditionary legends of other years,—and 
the pictures which have thence arisen in his mind, he has 
clothed in all the gorgeous glory and everlasting beauty of poe- 


try; and from the stage, they make their appeal to the hearts | 
and souls of men ;--that is, when the players are good for,' 


any thing—otherwise, the aforesaid goes for nothing; for a) 
“‘poor player” (poor in the worst sense of the word) isa great- 
er transmutator of metals than any alchymist that ever stu- 
died the golden science—he can make Sheridan heavy and , 
Shakspeare bombastic, and his dulness is more omnipotent | 
than the humour of Colinan or the wit of Congreve. 

The stage! It isan abridged copy of human life—a selec-| 
tion of its most prominent points—the few grains of wheat | 


separated from the many bushcls of chaff, and which, unlike! 


like Austria—in deplorably ignorant ones, like Spain and 
Portugal—or in those totally debauched and degraded, like 
Italy, the drama is in very slight request; but wherever 
taste, intelligence and prosperity prevail, it has becn, is, and 
will be, held in deserved estimation. 


“IIL faree the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where players starve and theatres decay."* 


A few general observations on “the abstract and brief 
chroniclers of the times” in this city may not be amiss. 
Though we cannot say with Shakspeare, that they are 
the “best actors in the world, for tragedy, comedy, his- 
tory, pastoral, pastoral comedy,” &c. yet they are among 
the best, and, take the year round, there are not many thea- 
tres in Europe that rank higher in the quality and variety of 
their dramatic entertainments than the Park. The regular 


the individuals composing it occasionally heard a little truth, 
instead of being informed by the newspaper puffs of some 
A, B.C, D, and all the rest of the alphabet, what wonderful- 
\ly clever tuii..wa they are. Seme of the city papers, indeed, 
‘have at times apoken out in the language of true criticism ; 
but it has been by fits and starts; and though it may 


too soon to produce any permanently good effect, so that 
our actors have at length become as tender as flowers— 
complete sensitive plants—and nothing harsher than the 
breath of praise must touch the delicate creatures! Their 
feelings, forsooth, must not be wounded! As if the public 
| had no feelinge—and as if they did not get them at times in- 
tolerably lacerated by their villanous personations. Though 
we heartily agree with Sterne, that “of all the cants that are 
canted in this canting world, the cant of criticism is the most 


than to see a man of genius—actor, author, painter or sculp- 
tor—worried by a pretending blockhead with a little techni- 
cal slang at his tonguce’s end, yet even bad criticism, with a 
little bitter in it, is better than everlasting praise; and false 
or injudicious strictures seldom do any harm; they carry 
their antidote along with them, and fal to the ground of| 
themselves. No one ever thought the worse of Garrick be- 
| cause the wits said that he looked in Othello like Desdemo- 
;na’s black footman; or of Kean because the “ John Bull” 
| swore his Macbeth was like the wooden Highlander stuck 
over a snuff and tobacco shop in Cornhill. A man may be 
| execrable one night and excellent the next, according to the 
character which he represents; but here, instead of being 
| censured for the one, which would make the praise of some 
value when it came, it is mercly said, “ Mr. —— was rather 
out of his line, but went through his part in his usual style 
of excellence,” or something equally true and complimentary. 


' capabilities of the principal performers, and endeavour to 
do them justice to the best of our poor abilitics. Whatever 


| made without fear or favour, though certainly with the desire| 
to benefit rather than injure the individual to whom they; 
are applied. Cc.) 
_—_——— 
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The Last of the Plantagenets.—This is a curious legend, 
, purporting to contain a history of the son of Richard, duke | 
| of Gloucester, afterwards Richurd III. of England. Thestory’ 
relates that the young man was educated in privacy and igno- 
rant of his parentage, at a monastery in the island of Ely, 











Gratiano’s reasons, are well worth the having. It is here 
that pleasure is real and pain fictitious, for sorrow ceases! 
with the fifth act, while the gibes and jokes—the merry 
thoughts and happy conceits, become the property of tho) 
audience. A tragedy is the best illustration of the “luxury 
of wo,” and the harrowing feelings that might be left upon { 
the mind by the representation of Othello’s jealousy and, 
Desdemona’s sorrows are mellowed by the recollection that | 
the “wronged Othello” is probably, after death, swallow-| 
ing his wine, and the “ gentle Desdemona” discussing her’ 
supper. And however the stage may have been profaned | 
by blockheads, or denounced by worthy well-meaning gen- | 
tlemen who did not know exactly what they were talking | 
about, and who ran full tilt at its abuses, altogether overlook- | 
ing its uses, it will ever continue the favorite amusement of), 
# moral and sensible people. In semi-barbarous nations, |, 


where he remained until a few days before the fatal and deci- 
sive battle of Bosworth Field, which transferred the crown of| 
England to another race. On the eve of the battle he was 
brought into the presence of his father and acknowledged by 
him ; thus learning his lofty birth and proximity to a throne 
only in time to witness the downfall of his house, and in 
consequence thereof, to enter upon a career of trouble, dan- 
ger and affliction. In the progress of the story, the reader 
is made acquainted with some of the prominent personages | 
of the time, and enlightened with much curious information | 
concerning the manners and incidents of the age. Among, 
other things the author undertakes to refute the traditional 

account of Richard’s deformity and wickedness, following 

the opinions of Horace Walpole and John Wesley. The, 
narrative is told in a vein of great simplicity, and in its style 

bears a very close rescmblunce to the productions of the pe~ 


company is very good, though it might have been better, if! 


have been beneficial at the time, it has been discontinued |, 


In the succeeding numbers of the Mirror we may ocea-| 
| sionally offer a few observations on the merits, demerits, and| 


our remarks may be in other respects, they shall at least be | 


riod at which it is supposed to have been written. Indeed 
so accurate is the imitation that, while reading it, there ic 
some difficulty in remembering or believing that it is in fact 
fictitious, and a production of the nineteenth century. Per- 
haps there is some actual foundation for the leading features 
of the story; at any rate the author must have read very ex- 
tenaiyely in the ancient chronicles and histories, to acquire 
the information which he has here collected in the form of an 
interesting narrative. The Messrs. Harper are the publishers. 


Words, Words.—We have received two new dictionaries, 
one entitled “Cobb’s Walker,” and the other the “Ladies’ 
Lexicon.” The first compiled by Mr. Lyman Cobb, and pub- 
‘lished by Messrs. Mack and Andrus, at Ithaca; the latter 
compiled by William Grimshaw, and published by John Grigg 
of Philadelphia. The principal differences that we have been 
able to discover between Mr. Cobb’s abridgement of Wal- 
ker and those heretofore in use (twelve we believe in 
number) are these: those plurals of nouns which are formed 
by the addition of a syllable instead of the mere addition of 
ans, as case, watch, bor, §<. are given, those which are ir- 
regular in their formation, as for example, such as change 
their final letter like knife, wharf, &c., the particles and pre- 


, terits of verbs, and the comparative and superlative de- 
| grees of adjectives; some errors of Walker are corrected 
and some omissions supplied, and an appendix is given 
containing several words in common use in this country but 
not to be found in preceding abridgements or in the original. 
Among these last are some which might as well have been 
omitted, as approbate, bunk, capsize, locate, straddle, and seve- 
ral others. The book is howéver at least as good as any of 
its predecessors, and in some respects we think better. It 
is intended for school-boys, and for them will no doubt prove 
| valuable and useful. 

The “‘ Ladies’ Lexicon” also contains the plurals and par- 
ticiples, as well as other derivatives, but differs from the pre- 
ceding in not exhibiting the pronunciation of words by a 
distinct and separate spelling, which is not necessary, as the 
work is intended rather as a parlour companion for the lady 
than a task book for the scholar. It will be found extremely 
useful to correspondents and persons who have frequent 
occasion to write letters, particularly as great care has been 
taken in the selection of words, and none have been admit- 
ted which are not of polite or popular use, without the re- 
quisite caution that such is the case. 

American Poets.—Mr. Goodrich, of Boston, one of the 
most zealous promoters of American literature, has recent- 
ly published three duodecimo volumes, elegantly executed 
containing brief notices of all our poets, great and small, 
—except M‘Donald Clarke !—with specimens of their pro- 
ductions. The omission of the author of Afara, and a “cart 
load of other compositions,” must certainly have been an 
oversight in the editor, although poor Clarke says “he 
expected nothing better from the blindness of the present 
generation!” The work is full of interest, and we hope it 
will meet with a rapid sale. 


i 


Chambers-street.—The members of the corporation have 
lately devoted themselves with much zeal to the improve- 
ments of the city, and have wrought a change in its appear- 
ance almost incredible. Among tbeir numerous plans, how- 
ever, we wonder they have never thought of opening 
Chambers-street to the East-river. The expense attending 
this alteration would bear no comparison with the advanta- 
ges that would accrue to the public generally, and to the 
owners of property in the neighbourhood in particular. 
We shall resume this subject at more convenient leisure. 


Washington Ircing.—Our readers will be pleased to learn 
that our universal favorite, Washington Irving, has received 
the appointment of secretary of legation of the United 
States to Great Britain. 


Air Navigalion.—We learn from the Philadelphia Chroni- 
cle, that an ingenious mechanic, of the district of Southwark, 
has invented a boat to navigate the air. It isabout eight fect 
long, has two bows or stems, and holds two persons, and by 
means of very simple machinery, is made to glide through 
the air at the rate of five or six miles an hour, 


New Musie.—“ I remember that sweet hour,” the “ Merry 
mountain horn,” and “Ah no, first love is but a name,” 
three exquisite songs, as sung by Miss Clara Fisher in the 
new drama of “ Home, sweet home,” have just been pub 
lished by Mr. Taylor, No. 128 Bowery. 
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THE ORPHAN BOYS OF SWITZERLAND. 


SUNG BY MRS. HILSON, IN THE DRAMA OF THE WANDERING BOYS.—ARRANGED FOR THE MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, Jr. 
LARGHETTO AFFETTUOSO. 
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Our cot was shelter’d in a wood, And near a lake’s green mar-gin stood; A moun-tain bleak be- hind us frown'd, Whose top the 
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in sum - mer crown'd. But pastures rich, and warm to boot, Lay smil-ing at the moun-tain’s foot: There first we frolick’d hand in hand, 
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hand in hand, hand in hand, Two in - fant boys of Swit-zer-land, Two in - fant boys of Swit-zer -land. 
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When scarcely old enough to know, That livelihoods were hard to get, 3 But soon for mother, as we grew, For long we watch’d beside her bed, 
The meaning of a tale of wo, And we too young to labour yet, 3 We work’d as hard as boys could do, } Then sobb’d to see her lie there dead! 
*Twas then by mother we were told, ; And tears within her eyes would stand 3 Our daily gains to her we bore, And now we wander hand in hand, 
‘That father in his grave was cold! For her two boys of Switzerland ! $ But oh ! she'll ne’er receive them more. Two orphan boys of Switzerland. 






Yes! ’tis not for dull sleep those hours Are given ; 
’Tis, that the loved and loving may retire, 

And breathe their vows to that approving heaven, 
That lights such meeting with its golden fire. 

Yes, Julia, yes—when day is backward driven, 














From the open casement near 
Sunset’s hues are shed, 
Like a glory on thy bier, 
Round thy cherub head, 
Flushing e’en thy waxen cheek— 
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EVENING. 


METHINKS ’twas on some glorious night like this, 
That love—delightful love !—first left the skies, 

















To print 5 i ares And in the sea his parched beams expire, Life seems mantling there; 
‘Wlach sivsow since har ieee ih ‘igh } Then we shall tnrn to these secluded bowers And these lips—will they not speak ? 
For sucha scene of calmness and of bliss i Where love shall be as balmy as the flowers. ALPHA. Oh, their smile, how fair! 
And thee, my Julia! with thy soft blue eyes, } See ! the air with timid breath 
Ob, T could shun the day’s obtrusive light, 3 FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. Stirs one radiant tress, 
And wish our lives were one unbroken night ! REQUIEM Artie ener wate not death; 
é . = nd this loveliness 
Pat and eloquent silence live around, Gentle one and beautiful, Yet might wake to warmth and life-~ 
lumining the heart from care’s eclipse, Thou art laid at rest ! But the dream is vain— ! 
Fic deep, thee hear no interrupting sound 
ave zephyrs playing o’er the rose’s li Ne’ y grief depressed ; i i : 
Or streamlet running by the grassy moun Never by, guet_ depressed ; "Twill not wake again. 





3 Dimness ne’er their orbs had shaded : 
And thy cheek and lips, 
Care their bloom had never faded, 
Which nought could eclipse. 


Ere thy feet the thorns had met 
Which beset life’s path, 
Ere one cloud had crossed thee yet, 
Of its tempest’s wrath, 
Ere thy heart was sorrow’s shrine; 
Thou art gone to rest-— 
Why was not my lot like thine? 
Early called and blest! TRYAZA- 
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From which some branch into the current dips ; 
And this but seems to compass vale and hill, 
And make the night's deep silence deeper still, 


If this world, Julia, were eternity, 
With all the leaves that now so greenly deck 

Oar fields and fc. ests, and those stars on high, 
That shine like pearls around an Ethiop’s neck, 

Streams, birds and flowers—sweet flowers ! of every die, 
And hearts of love, which sorrow could not wreck, 

And—but, alas! in vain we count them o'er, 

They're nothing nearer to us than before! 


Well, if the hour of sorrow must descend, Love hath o’er thee strew’d fresh flowers, 
Why let it! Is thy bosom not my shrine? Wet with sorrow’s dew, 
‘The bolt may burst and nature’s strength may bend, ~ Not with heaven’s refreshing showers : 
Pil brave it all, thus—thus to know thou'rt mine. Rose and violet’s hue, 
And though they'll fade, tis kind in heaven to send Once so like thy cheek and eye, 
ch heurs to cheer us when our hearts decline.— Deeper gleam and glow 
c is these with thee, are all I seek, From the contrast, as they lie 
On thy robe of snow. 







See the silken curls are gleaming 
Still upon thy brow 

In their golden beauty, seeming 
Sunbeams on the snow ; 

On thy placid cheek are lying 
Tears—they are not thine! 

And the air is mixed with sighing 
Round thy earthly shrine. 





} 
Death alone those eyes could dull To this being’s feverish strife 
} 
$ 
3 
; 
: 
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nds, flowers, love’s holy language speak. 
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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEWDROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 





VOLUME VI. 





A THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 
THE MOTHER TO HER ONLY CHILD. 





Sfy own, my child! with strange delight I look a} face, 
‘And fold thee to ray throbbing breast & mother fond embrace. 
Bech breath that stirs thy little frame can thrills of joy impart; 
‘And thy tiny hand’s soft clasp islike a pulse within my beart. 
‘Thy lute ife lies bat within the compass of « dream 

And yet how changed does every scene of my existence seem: 

For over ¢’en its dreariest paths, in freshening gust roll 

Eoelings that long like hidden springs slept derkly in my eoul. 

My own, my child! whet magic power is i that simple word, 

Tho vory depths of tondernees by is swoet sound are stirred: 

And like Betheada’s heaven-bless'd pool give out « healing power, 

For how can sorrow dwell near thee, fair creature of an hour? 

“Though from my breast had died away each spark of hope’s pare flame, 
‘Phough pain and sorrow wrung my heart as erst they ra: my frame; 
Yet gladly would I suffer all to fee! the rapturous glow 

‘That thrilled each nerve when first I gazed upon thy baby brow. 


My own, my child! fain would I draw the shadowy veil that shrouds 
Tho future from my view with all its sunshine and ite elonds, 

To learn what storms mast gather yet around thy sinless head, 

‘And look upon the varied path which thou through fife must tread. 
It may not human skill those reyst’riee may divine— 





‘The God who led my erring steps will surely watch o'er thine: 
Bough if to thy mother'sthand the wer be given 
To shield thy heart from passion’s strife and fix its bope on beavea. 


Lanta. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE CITY. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, 
COANBR OF BROADWAY AND HOUSTON-STARET. 





With a highly-fatehed engraving. 

Tus beautifal edifice, of which the annexed engraving, 
affords a very accurate representation, is one of those new} 
churches to which the rapid increase of this city for the last 
few years has given rise; and is the result of individual zeal 
and enterprise, In the autumn of 1893, the formation of an 
episcopalian congregation in the upper part of Broadway 
was suggested by a few gentlemen residing in that vicinity, 
and by them proposed to the late Rev. Mr. Duffie, then re- 
cently admitted to holy orders. Being unprovided with a 
parochial cure, the proposition was acceded to by him and 
the attempt made, by the regular celebration of divine wor- 
ship, in @ room at the corner of Broadway and Broome 
street. From the success which attended the first effort, 
and the gradual increase of the congregation, encourage- 
ment was derived to pursue the laudable undertaking, and 
measures were soon adopted for the organization of a parish. 
This was accordingly done on the 25th of December, 1823, 
when the first vestry was chosen, the title of St. Thomas's 
Church in the city and county of New-York, given to the 
parish, and the Rev. Cornelius R. Duffie invited to the rec- 
torship. The congregation continuing to increase under his 
faithful and highly acceptable ministrations, it was soon de- 
termined to erect a permanent building for public worship, 
and the site on the corner of Broadway and H>uston-street 
having been purchased, the corner-stone of the present edi- 
fice was laid with suitable religious solemnities on Tuesday 
the 27th of July, 1824, by the Right Rev. Dr. White, bishop 
of Pennsylvania, acting for the bishop of New-York, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Hobart, then absent in Europe. In less than 
two years from that time the charch was completed ; and on 
the 23d of February, 1826, was consecrated by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Hobart. On the Sunday following it was opened for 
divine service, and at a sale of pews a few days after, a very 
considerable addition was made to the number of permanent 
worshippers, The beauty of the structure, and the novelty 
of the style of architecture served greatly to attract the 
public attention te it; but though it was unquestionably 
much favoured by these circumstances and by its admirable 
Jocation, the success of the enterprise must be attributed, 
under Providence, to the indefatigable exertions of the gen- 
iemen eomposing’the vestry, and especially to the exempla-! 


| ry zeal, devotion, and industry of the late lamented rector. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1829. 


In the year 1826, a parsonage house, which also appears in 
the plate, was erected in the rear of the church, on the cor- 
ner of Houston and Mercer streets. The parish continued 
to flourish, and was rapidly increasing in point of numbers 
and respectability, when, on the 20th of August, 1827, it 
Pleased the Almighty Nisposer of events, to deprive it of its 
pious, zealous, and highly popular pastor, after a few days’ 
illness. After his decease, the pulpit was supplied by the 
clergy of the city alternately, until the 6th of March, 1829, 
when the present incumbent, the Rev. George Upfold, M. D. 
then rector of St. Luke’s Church was instituted into the 
rectorahip. 

This church exhibits the best specimen of the gothic style 
of architecture in the city of New-York. The walls are 
constructed of marble, rough from the quarry ; the buttres- 


sea, window-casings, imposts, mouldings, bands, battle- | 


ments, shields, tablets, and pinnacles, are of brown free- 
stone, finely wrought. The plan of the building is rectan- 
gular, with a front of sixty-six feet, flanked by two octagon 
towers, twelve feet in diameter and seventy-three feet in 
height, supported by buttresses, Between these buttresses, 
are lofty pointed arches, enclosing niches intended for the 
reception of statues, with a tablet under each, containing 
two shields, Between the towers is a large circular case, or 
catherine-wheel window, thirty-one feet high, and twenty 
feet six inches wide, divided by mullions into twelve com- 
partments, with a head of the most elegant tracery, present- 
ing a very imposing appearance. Immediately under this 
window, is the principal entrance, under a Tudor arch, rest- 
ing upon columns of free-stone, and flanked with blank 
niches, trefoil-headed. Other doors give entrance into the 
body of the church through the towers. Thesides are one hun- 
dred and thirteen feet in length, containing six lofty pointed 
arched windows each, the sashes glazed in diamond form, 
and the head of each containing a fleur de lis of rich stained 
glass, from the manufactory of Mr. Brewerton of this city. 
The body of the church contains three aisles parallel with 
the sides, and two cross aisles, giving entrance to the pews 
which are finished in an uncommon style of neatnesa, each 
door containing pannels with quarter-foil tracery. The pul- 
pit, chancel, and organ gallery are ornamented with pannel- 
ing from the chapel of Henry VII. The nave is also orna- 
mented with panneling rising from side ceilings, support- 
ed by open brackete, with pendants; these, together with 
pews, doors, &c., are all painted in imitation of wainscot 
oak, On the south side of the pulpit and in rear of the 
chancel, is the font, standing in a niche, surmounted with a 
most richly carved heading. A similar niche is in prepara- 
tion, to be placed on the north-side, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a monument nearly completed to the memory of the 
late rector. The building was erected by Mr. Joseph Tucker 
and Messrs. Geer and Riley, under the superintendence or 
James N. Wells, esq. from drawings by Josiah R. Brady, 
architect, 

eg ce ee 


VOR THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 
THE MANIAC’S SONG. 


‘They sny he sleeps in this lonely place, 
In this silent house of stone ; 
‘And that nono shall see the pale—pale face 
‘Where sorrow runs its briny race, 
But she whom he loves alone, 
But she whom he loves alone. 
And I hear the young, and the fair, and gay, 
Asthey pee the evening dim, 
Whisper that I shall no longer stay, 
‘But pass like the sainted soul away, 
To bloom for ever with him, 
To bloom for ever with him. 


Then flowers that blossom and stars that shine, 
‘And waters that cool the dell, 

Your care to others I now resign, 

For hence far bolier joys are mine, 
Rtars, waters, and flowers, farewell 
Stars, waters, and flowers, farewell). 














ALPma. 














THE REPOSITORY. 
ae 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRBOR. 

ELLEN CAMPBELL. 

“Many years have passed away since I first saw the ori- 
ginal of this picture,” said my uncle, as with a faint sigh he 
took from its case of faded morocco the miniature of a 
young and lovely female. ‘“ My locks have been whitened 
by the hand of time, my brow has been furrowed by the 
touch of sorrow, my feelings have been chilled by long in- 
tercourse with a cold and selfish world; but when I look 
upon that face, still so young, and bright, and beautiful, the 
lapse of time is forgotten, the freshness of youthful feeling 
retarns, and Iam once more the ardent and impassioned 
boy who offered up his heart’s edrliest and purest homage 
before that form of breathing loveliness. The artist has 
portrayed with exquisite skill the lineaments of that beau- 
tiful countenance ; but its ever-varying expression is want- 
ing, and you can form no better idea of the intellectual 
charms of her face from this picture than you could of the 
fragrance of the rose from beholding its counterfeit in paint- 
ed muslin.” 

It wae, in truth, one of those rare and peculiar faces 
which I know not how to designate otherwise than as the 
Mary Stuart style of beauty. The dazzlingly fair complexion, 
the swanlike neck, the oval face, the beautifully curved lips, 
the dark gray eyes, so full of that melancholy sweetness 
which in former times was supposed to portend early death, 
the finely pencilled brows, thehigh white forehead, “a shrine 
for holy thought,” and the dark tresses which fell in rich 
luxuriance upon her bosom, all contributed to form the very 
perfection of female loveliness. 

“Did such beauty ever belong to a mere mortal?” ex- 
claimed I, gazing with a still unsated eye upon the picture. 
The old man smiled sadly. 

‘You have often wondered,” said he, “that I should have 
chosen to spend my life in loneliness when the various vicis- 
situdes of my fortune have afforded me so many opportuni- 
ties of marrying happily and advantageously. Do you now 
wonder that I should have found no woman capable of sup- 
plying the place of such a creature in my affections? —_Lis- 
ten—my story is a very simple one; but to you it will not 
he devoid of interest. 

“It was during the summer vacation, shortly after I cn- 
tered college, that I first saw Ellen Campbell. 1 arrived 
home just at sunset, and, knowing that I was net expected 
for several days, I determined to surprise my parents by my 
sudden appearance. Leaving my horse therefore with my 
groom at the gate, I walked up the long avenue of elms, and 
going round to a side window, through which I had often 
clambered in my boyish frolics, was just in the act of spring- 
ing into the room where sate my father and mother, when 
my attention was attracted by a young female seated in the 
spot usually occupied by myself, and apparently busily en- 
gaged in drawing. Her face was completely concealed 
from me by the thick masses of dark hair which fell around 
it; but the contour of her head and neck was exquisitely 
beautiful. Who could she be? Not a visitor; for I plainly 
saw that she was domesticated in the family. Suddenly a 
passage in my mother’s last letter occurred to me, which 
seemed in some degree to explain the mystery. She men- 
tioned that one of my father’s friends had lately died under 
circumstances of a peculiarly distressing nature, leaving to 
the guardianship of my father his only daughter, who would 
probably become a resident in our family. This then must 
be the orphan. While I was thus deliberating, she turned to 
my father, and holding up the drawing said, ‘There, my dear 
sir, I have just put the finishing touchés to your favourite.’ 
His countenance wore that benignant smile for which it was 
so remarkable; and when I perceived the picture to be « 
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small but highly-finished sketch of the mansion-house with 
its lofty turrets and spreading elms, I could easily under- 
stand his feelings. If he was proud of any thing it was 
of his mansion-house, which had formerly been a baronial 
residence, and still retained much of its ancient magnifi- 
cence. I was therefore at no loss to account for the glow 
which suffused ‘his fine features as with all the precise court- 


liness of an old fashioned gentleman he expressed his | 


thanks. Ashamed of remaining longer concealed, I left my 
lurking place, and entering the room, soon found myself’ 
seated by my father, listening to my mother’s detail of village 
gossip with the most exemplary patience, and gazing upon 
the matchless beauty of Ellen Campbell with all the un- 
checked eagerness of boyish admiration. 

“Placed in such a situation with regard to each other, it 
may easily be supposed that we did not long remain strang- 
ers. Ellen had been the youngest of eleven children ; but 
her family had suffered an uninterrupted series of calamities. 
Her sisters, as they arrived at the age of womanhood, 
fell successive victims to consumption, and her brothers had 
all perished by violent deaths. The last, a fine, noble boy of 
cighteen, had been accidentally shot by his own father, who, 
overpowered by this new and unexpected stroke of affliction, 
puta period to his existence, leaving the orphan Ellen sole 
heiress of his vast possessions. Sucha continued succession 
of misfortunes had given a deep tone of melancholy to her 
character. The sorrow which had thrown so dark a cloud 
over her early days, had destroyed the natural cheerfulness 
of her disposition ; and among the gay and happy creatures 
whose age fitted them to be her companions, she appeared 
constantly oppressed with sadness; as the flower which 
grows only in the shade will seem pale and almost scentless 
when compared with those that have drank the light as well 
as the dew of heaven. She was indecd a rarely gifted being. 
The wild luxuriance of her untrained genius had spread 
itself widely over the vast field of knowledge; and there 
was scarcely any branch of science to which it had not at- 
tached itself; but the powers of her mind wasted themselves 
by their own superabundant strength ; as the unpruned vine 
will expend, in putting forth new shoots, the vigour which 
should enable it to produce fruit in its season. Though her 
education had been merely that of an ordinary female, she 
had acquired a variety of information greater than is pos- 
sessed by many highly cultivated men. But it was all super- 
ficial ; she knew nothing profoundly, and yet this very igno- 
rance of the technicalities of wisdom gave a brilliancy and 
originality to her remarks which could not fail to charm even 
the most learned ofher hearers. Her voice was one of uncom- 
mon sweetness and flexibility. In ordinary conversation 
there was a melancholy music in its tone which thrilled like 
the harpings of the wind-god’slyre ; but when she read aloud 
her voice was capable of every variation, from the gleeful 
tone of mirth to the low deep murmur of despair. 

“T will not attempt to describe the progress of my attach- 
ment to this extraordinary woman. We walked together, 
we rode together, we studied together; our tastes, our ha- 
bits, our pursuits were the same; and when compelled to 
separate myself from her in order to return to college, it was 
like the sundering of soul and body. But I had now a new 
stimulus to exertion, a new goal for my ambition ; and dili- 
gently did I strive to win those honours which I fondly hoped 
would enhance the valuc of my affection. Thus passed 
several years of happiness. 1 had never breathed my love 
to Ellen in words, but I could not suppose her anconscious 
of that which betrayed itself in my every look and tone. 
Alas, I might have been spared much sufforing if I had 
better understood that strange mystery, the heart of woman. 
I mistook the proffered hand and frank welcome of sisterly 
regard for the deep tenderness of love, and little knew how 
closely she hides within the inmost recesses of her heart the 
secret of her affections. Well do Iremember the expression 
of her face when I first told mylove. We were standing in 
the deep recess of a large Gothic window, looking out upon 
the western sky then glowing with the splendors of a sum- 
mer sunset. Her cheek wore the crimson flush of suppress- 
ed emotion, and her large dark eyes were fixed upon the 
gorgeous pageantry of clouds, as if drinking in anew the 
light of heaven. While I wasintently watching the changes 
of her expressive countenance, she suddenly clasped her 
hands together, and, as if forgetful of my presence, exclaim- 

ed, ‘Oh that these earthly fetters might be quickly loosed ! 
Ob that my restless spirit might soar unchecked to those 
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pure regions where alone it can find repose!’ Overpowered 
by the deep and carnest sadness of her manner, I could no 
longer restrain, the expressions of more than fraternal 
regard, which had so often trembled on my lips. She listen- 
ed to me in perfect silence. She averted not her face, she 
did not even blush at my earnest and imploring gaze; her 
whole goul seemed absorbed in feeling too strong for all or- 
dinary modes of expression ; but when she raised her eyes, 
her look was such as I had never before witnessed. It was 
not a look of sadness, but of suffering, deep, intense, long- 
continued suffering, and I felt too surely that I was answered. 
‘1 will not weary you by repeating all our conversation, | 
though every word is as familiar to me as if I heard it but 
yesterday. Ellen was too generous to allow me the faintest 
hopes of success, when by the sacrifice of her woman’s 
pride she could at once convince me of their vanity. Witha 
flushed cheek and burning brow she confessed to me that 
her affections were no longer in her own power ; and though 
it seemed perfectly incredible that Ellen Campbell should 
be the victim of a hopeless passion, yet such I was compell- 
ed to believe was the fact. We parted. She remained in 
her tranquil home to cherish her ill-fated affection in secrecy 
and sorrow, while I went out into the world, vainly seeking, 
amid the bustle of business and the pleasures of society, to 
lose all recollection of past scenes. But the expectations of| 
both were disappointed. No change of place, no vicissitude 
of fortune, ever had power to banish from my remembrance 
the being whom I had so fondly worshipped; and Ellen, 
poor Ellen, alas, she had too much reason to exclaim with 
the satirist, “‘the gods have heard with too indulgent ears,” 
for by the very attainment of her wishes she was destroyed. 

“It was her misfortune to love a geniue—that is to say, a 
man who from his earliest yearshad been accustomed to the 
most extravagant praise for the supcriority of his mental 
powers, and who had therefore devoted his attention entire- 
ly to their culture, forgetting the weeds that in the mean time 
were rapidly springing up in his heart. Ellen had met with 
him at an age when she was capable of judging of the bril- 
liant rather than the good. The beauty of his person and 
the splendoar of his genius had dazzled her young imagina- 
tion: she saw in him the very idol of herdreams; and it is 
not surprising that she should seon have learned to look upon 
him as the ‘ being meant to be her happiness.’ But at that 
period ambition was his idol: he had no time for love even! 
with such a creature as Ellen before him; and when circum- 
stances occurred to separate them, he turned away as coldly 
as if he had never looked upon her beauty, leaving in her 
heart the poisoned arrow of unhappy love. About a year 
after I had parted from her they again met. He had acquired 
a large share of popular applause, he had, as he supposed, ; 
fully provided for obtaining the ‘fame that follows after,’ | 
and he had now time to indulge the softer feelings of his na- 
ture. The beautiful heiress was an object too conspicuous 
to be overlooked; with the quick eye of a man experienced 
in human nature he discovered her secret partiality for him, 
and in a short time she became his wife. Then first did she | 
learn the reality of sorrow. He was a man not only of dis- 
sipated habits but of depraved feelings ; and the pure and/ 
delicate being who had fondly believed with Madame de 
Stael, that genius is always full of goodness, was compelled 
to see the god of her idolatry transformed into the object of| 
her contempt. 

“When I next saw her she was fast sinking into the 
grave. She died with her hand clasped in mine ; and though 
thirty years have passed since then, I still feel the cold grasp 
of those relaxing fingers as distinctly as if not an hour had 
elapsed. I did not curse the wretch who had thus trampled 
on her young aff ctions ; for I:recollected that she had loved 
him ; butin the bitterness of my soul I prayed that he might 
feel, deeply and dreadfully feel, the value of the heart he had 
broken. In youth, in manhood, and in age, she has ever 
been my idol. For her sake 1 have toiled after fame! for her 
sake I have prized the applauses of the multitude; and the 
world can bestow on me no prouder praise than that of 
deeming me worthy to have been the lover of Ellen Camp- 
bell.” i TantHe. 
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light in a discourse, that make every thing about them clear 











and beautiful. 
Trust that man in nothing who has net a conscience in 
every thing. 


Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many tracks of| 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
FALSE REFINEMENT. 


Tuere are beings who do not seem designed by nature to 
live in this world ; who appear totally unfitted, from charac- 
ter and disposition, to mingle with the common class of 
mankind. They are either disgusted with the frivolity o¥ 
fashion and the conceit of education, or wounded with the 
rudeness of ignorance and the impertinence of curiosity ; 
and thus, from an innate delicacy of mind, a peculiar sensi- 
tiveness which few can understand, and fewer still appreciate, 
they are often led to pass on through life, and move amidst 
the multitude in utter loneliness of heart. It is both a mis- 
fortune and a fault to cultivate this overstrained refinement 
of taste, which causes its possessor to lock up the socia) 
springs of feeling, and withdraw into the desolate solitude 
of the spirit, rather than to seek enjoyment from common 
sources. 

“The world is not all a desert,” said Julia Wilmington, 
to her friend Everard Montreville. ‘‘It has its redeeming 
places of loveliness and beauty, which might almost seem 
to the fancy, like detached parts from the garden of Eden. 
You will not be as happy as you might be, on account of 
your foolishly fastidious ideas ; and yet, at the same time, I 
know you are not half as miserable in reality, as you would 
fain persuade yourself.” 

Montreville smiled—and with his smile, the gloom passed 
from his countenance, like a cloud from the sun.' 

“Tt may be so, Julia,” he replied; “but if I err on one 
side, you erralsoon the other. You, I fear, are not as happy 
as you pretend to be.” 

“My feelings have changed with circumstances,” an- 
swered she, in a tone of indifference. ‘I have had my 
hours of despondency ; but they are past. Stern necessity 
has taught me a philosophy which perhaps I should never 
have learned, could I have chosen my own lot in life.” 

“And what is this philosophy, Julia?” said Montreville. 
“Can you not teach it to me?” 

“No,” answered she, hastily ; “ you have no need for it 
at present ; and without the necessity for its exertion, it 
cannot be acquired.” 

Everard Montreville was one of those beings who refuse 
to mix with the crowd, and unbend to the world in general. 

To most of his acquaintance he appeared cold, haughty, 
and reserved ; and though his talents were of a higher order 
than common, and his powers of pleasing seldom equalled, 
it was not singular that while many admired, there were 
but few that loved him. It was only his intimate friends 
who knew the generosity of his heart and the nobleness of 
his mind ; and who regretted in him, the fatal indulgence of 
those fastidious sentiments and that morbid refinement of 
feeling, which destroyed the charm of the ordinary pleasures 
of life. 5 

Julia Wilmington had much of the same disposition ; but 
with this difference—that while Everard encouraged and 
cherished it in himself, she saw and felt its deleterious ef- 
fects, and endeavoured, as much as possible, to subdue and 
conquer it. Still, Montreville appeared to her the most 
perfect being in existence; and while she laughed at his 
scruples, and condemned his selfishness in withdrawing 
from the fellowship of those around him, she loved him not 
the less for finding that enjoyment in her society which he 
could not derive from others. In return for this preference, 
and, perhaps partly from a kind of unconscious vanity 
which it occasioned, she gave her whole heart to friendship, 
while Everard gave only his esteem and confidence. 

There is always danger in a friendship between those of 
opposite sexes, and seldom perfect candour. In many 
cases, the nature of things and the customs of the world, 
forbid it. Julia Wilmington, for instance, would affirm to 
Montreville, that she was happy, while a sigh contradicted 
her words; and Everard, on the other hand, would often 
say that he was miserable, while a glance of triumph to!a 
that he would not exchange hia feelings, and the conscious- 
ness of his own powers, for all the boasted happiness of 
the thoughtless and the gay. He had chosen Julia for his 
friend; but he had given his love to another. These two 
had never met—and Julia shrunk from the idea_of seeing 

the one who had rivalled-herjin the affections of Everard. 
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“know,” she would say to herself, “that she cannot 
make him happy. Sho may have talents, aud beauty, and 


‘eccomplishments ; but she will never enter into the peculiar 


temperament of hie disposition, nor discover the delicate 
traits in bis character.” 
It would be impossible to describe Helen Milford. Her 


face was beautiful, irom its expression and intelligence ; her 


conversation delightful from its variety, and her mannere 
fascinating from their strict adherence to nature. Indeed 
she was far superior to Julia in every thing but the know- 
ledge of the human heart. She loved Montreville; but it 
‘was true that she did not understand him. 

He married her—and the false refinement of his ideas 
caused him to discover a thousand blemishes in her cha- 
racter. 

Julia, on the contrary, became strongly attached to the 
young and lovely wife of her friend, and saw with regret, 
that while both were amiable and estimable, they were not 
calculated for each other. 


“My dear Julia,” said Helen in the course of a familiar 


conversation, “I wish you would tell me how to please 


Montreville—I sometimes think he would have been far 


happier with you, than he is with me; and really wonder 
that you did not marry him.” 

“For the best reason in the world, Helen,” answered 
Julia, laughing at her apparent seriousness—“ because he 


selected you ; and I fancy no one will accuse him of want of || merits of one who had once held the highest place in her 


taste. The only difficulty now is, that you do not know 
him as well as I do.” 

“] shall never know him then,” said Helen, with a sigh. 
“He is more and more a mystery to me every day.” 

“Do not encourage such a sentiment, dear Helen,” said 
her friend; ‘it will be the bane of your peace, and will 
gradually undermine an affection which ought to grow 
stronger with the progress of time. Believe me, Everard 
loves you better than any other human being ; and you have 
enly to correct those trifling errors in your conduct, which 
clash with his peculiar opinions of propriety, to make your- 
self all that he wishes you to be.” 


“T cannot change my nature, Julia,” said Helen, with a 


return of her natural sprightliness, “‘ and if Montreville ex- 
pected to find perfection in a gir! like me, he deserves to be 
disappointed.” 


So saying, she turned to her piano, and with an air half, 


gay and half sad, commenced singing the fashionable song, 


“Fall not in love, dear gitls beware, 
Ob, never fallin love—" &e. 


Julia sighed involuntarily ; and Everard, who bad entered 

unperceived, echoed her sigh. She started, and a single 

glance was exchanged between them, but not a word. 

Helen closed her instrument, and each of the trio appeared 
to feel an unwonted restraint, for which they could scarcely 
account, 

Shortly after this little ecene in married life, chance or 
destiny separated the friends for a lapse of years. Montre- 
ville removed with his wife to a distant part of the state; 
and the correspendence which was at first begun with ar- 
dour, grew, by degrees, less and less frequent till at length 
it ceased entirely. 

Julia had gathered from a few desultory expressions in 
the letters of each, that neither was yery happy; and 
grieved in secret that two gifted and accomplished indivi- 
duals, who were both capable of feeling and inspiring affec- 
tion, should thus have thrown away their happiness in an 
ill-assorted match. . 

_She often wished to hear from her again, but it is always 
difficult to renew a broken correspondence. The common 
‘epics of interest between the parties, soon become absorb- 
din a protracted silence ; and though the heart may con- 
thue to respond to its early friendships, the expressions 
which at first flowed easy and natural, grow, after a long 
Separation, stiff and constrained. 

Accident, however, introduced to her acquaintance a lady 
who had been residing in the same place with Montreville 
ns Helen, and from her she learned the sequel of their his- 

Mrs. Martine was fond of talking, and delighted, like 
many others, to be the bearer of intelligence. 

“T believe, Miss Wilmington,” said she to Julia, “that 
sou were formerly acquainted with Everard Montreville 2” 

Thad that pleasure, madam,” answered she. 


“You know then, I presume, that he has separated from 
iuis wife.” 








nation—and then suddenly checking herself at the recol- 
lection that she was speaking to a stranger, she inquired, 
with a forced appearance of unconcern, the cause of their 


parting 

1 cannot tell,” replied the lady. “People say that he 
thought she had too much levity, but ] imagine he was some- 
what singular in his notions, and over-particular in what he 
required. Mrs. Montreville was a very lovely woman, and 
no one thought she was to blame.” 

“And where is she now?” asked Julia, 

“Gone home to her parents,” said Mrs. Martine, “and 
her husband, I am told, is in this city.” 

She fixed her eyes on Julia, who could no longer conceal 
the unugua! and unaffected interest which she took in her 
recital, 

“You will probably see him, Miss Wilmington,” contin- 
ued she. 

“Yes—no, madam,” answered Julia, scarcely knowing 
what she said. ‘“ We have been too long separated for him 
to seek, under such painful circumstances, a renewal of for- 
mer intimacy.” 

“He is excessively proud and reserved,” said her compa- 
nion, “and appears to disdain the opinions of the world, 
and yet his particular friends are enthusiastic in his praise.” 

Julia had no idea of descanting with Mrs. Martine on the 


esteem, and making some slight reply to her observations, 
she left the room. A thousand gloomy and distressing re- 
fiections crowded on her mind; and while she sincerely 
pitied Helen, her heart refused to reproach Montreville. 

«He is already sufficiently punished,” thought she to her- 
self.—“The overwrought delicacy of feeling, the deep re- 
finement of sentiment, which he so wilfully cherished 
against hie better judgment, will only serve to augment the 
misery they have occasioned. And thoutoo, dearest Helen! 
ardent, and beautiful, and fascinating, in thy first setting 
out in life, how unfortunate has been thy destiny!” 

Julia believed that Everard would call on her, and she 
was not disappointed. To her he was still the same. The 
changes in the fortunes of his life had made no alteration in 
his friendship for her—yet they both felt on meeting, that 
something of the charm of former intercourse was lost. 

He did not speak of Helen; and she understood his cha- 
racter too well to introduce the subject : but after conversing 
for awhile, he urged her to sing for him; and it was then, 
that she ventured an allusion that might soothe, without 
wounding his feelings, by choosing those beautiful worda, 


Ob, no, we never montion her, 
Her name is never heard ;"" &c. 


The last verse in particular, seemed to be felt in all ite mean- 
ing, 





“Like me, perhaps, she struggles with 
Each (veling of regret ; 

Butif she loves as I have loved, 
Bhe never can forget.” 


A silent pressure of the hand was the only answer of Ever- 
ard, but it apoke more than volumes tothe heart of Julia. 
It may be, that these deep and morbid sensibilities in the 
bosom of Montreville, may yet be dissipated in the rapid 
stream of commerce, or swallowed up in the vortex of the 
world; but let his history be a warning to those who 
would live in fellowship with mankind, and derive pleasure 
from the social interchange of friendly offices with each 
other, to avoid the indulgence of that false refinement of 
mind, which will give a fatal disgust to the ordinary scenes 
and enjoyments of life. Estee. 
————ee | 
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Thave gold in my coffers, ‘tis good and *tis bright, “i 
1 have gems in my cave would illumine the night, 

Thave ships on the ocean and steeds in thostall, 
But the dark eye of beauty ix better than all. 


Gold and gems fall away like the leaves from the tree : 
They were yours, they were his, now they'te aciUed on me, 
‘The galliea will perish, the coursera will dic, 


But eternity shincy in a Jove-lighted eye. Auras. 





A Nic& pistincrion.—However contradictory it may be in 
geometry, it is true in taste, that many little things will not | 
make a great one. The sublime impresses the mind at 
once, and with one great ides ; it is asingle blow: the ele- 





“It is not possible,” exclaimed Julia, with a look 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HEBER'S SERMONS. 

Tue admirers of this lamented and highly accomplished 
prelate, will be gratified with this valuable present from his 
amuable relict. We have not had time to peruse the volume ; 
but from what we have seen, fee! confident it will support the 
author's previously acquired fame, and furnish useful matter 
for pious meditation. It is from the press of the associate 
printers, and is in exact accordance with the London copy. 





ABRIDGMENT OF THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 
Washington Lrving has done himself no more than ordinary 
justice, in abridging this large and able work for the more 
general use of the public. We heartily concur in the sug- 
gestion thrown out in the Evening Post, that it be made a 
reading class-book in our seminaries, The beauties of its 
style, and the interest of its subject, ensure its success. 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 

The June number of this periodical has just been published, 
and it fully sustains the high promises given by its predecca- 
sors. This work is considered in Europe to surpassits two 
rival contemporaries in this country. It posseses a raciness 
and freshness in its style ; a boldness, and vigour, and origin- 
ality in thought ; and a spirit of imagination enlightens and 
gives zest to its analyses, which we shall in vain look for in 
its elders. We could wish to see it more extensively circu- 
lated in this part of the country, as a means of diffusing 
correct information respecting the capacities and knowledge 
of our southern writers, and also respecting the claims of our 
eouthern brethren generally to our esteem and affection— 
claims that have too often been set aside and trampled under 
foot by the selfish and hypocritical views of certain writers 
amongst ourselves. 


| 





MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL JOURNAL. 

The twenty-ninth number of this periodical, which is now 
conducted by Dr. Peixotto, anda great number of associate 
contributors, has just made its appearance. This work, 
which is the only quarterly publication in the state of New- 
York, has been much enlarged, and improved in its general 
appearance. Among the writers of essays, we perceive those 
of Professor Beck of Albany, Dra. Doucet of New-York, 
Christy, Rumsey, Belden, Ogden, and Graves. We sinceroly 
hope that this journal may meet with a substantial and 
generous support from the public. The price is five dollars 
| per annum. C. S. Francis, the proprietor of the Parthenon, 
{ Broadway, is the publishe-. 





ENGLIQH GRAMMAR. 

We have looked over the proof-sheets of a work, entitled 
“Inductive Exercises in English Grammar; designed to 
give young pupils a knowledge of the first principles of the 
English language; by Richard W. Green.” The preface is 
modest and well written exposition of the author’s views. 
School-books are too frequently composed above the com- 
prehension of young boys; and regular rules, however clear 
they may scem to the writer, and however thoroughly they 
may be comunitted to memory, rarely add much to the real 
knowledge of the scholar. Mr. Green has reduced the ru- 
diments of the ecience of grammar to their most simple 
form, and by making the pupil deduce rules from his own 
previously acquired experience, instead of striving to compel 
him to receive, from the rules abstractly, an understanding 
of the subject, he gives him confidence in his exertions 
and renders the study casy and agreeable. With the aid of 
this excellent treatise, children of a vory early age may be- 
come familiar with the fundamental principles of Janguage 
with a facility not to be enjoyed by any other method, and 
we recommend it to the attention of parents and teachers. 
asa guide much superior to those generally in use, Many 
well advanced in parsing, would receive much advantage 
from an attentive perusal of it, and we do not remember to 
have seen any which would be a more valuable acquisition 
to those academies whose purpose is to cohduct very young 
pupils through a preparatory course Ofeducation. We.’ ' 





gant, indeed, roay be produced by repetition, by an accumu- 





1ation of many minute circumstances. 





notice the book more’at length hereafter) = 
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HUMAN LIFE. 


I nave been pondering on the dreams of life, 
By this dim stream in twilight’s pen 
‘Along whose banks with early promise rife, 
‘Tho glad winds whisper with mysterious power ; 
‘And gentle dews descend, a viewless shower. 
Aa T have wateh'd the rippling waters play 
And marked the freshness ofthe closing flower, 
My thoughts have passed with day’s declining ray, 
Back to the times gove by—to spirits passed away. 
Each haunt of boyhood, each familiar face, 
‘Comes thronging back like sunbeams to my soul, 
Bright as a spring-cloud in its nameless grace, 
When its pure borders to the breeze unroll, 
And float through azure depths without control ; 
The loved, the beautiful! whose eoul-lit eyes 
Beamed as our steps were turned to pleasure’s goal, 
Whilst o’er our heads were bent the golden skies, 
Filled with thoee hues of joy to whieh the heart replies ! 
How like to being iv this babbling stream, 
With shade and moonlight on its reatless broast, 
Passing, like wind-tones, or a fitfuldream, 
Biill rushing onward with no place of rest, 
Btirred by the sof winds from the balmy west, 
Kissed by the blossoms of the sunny spring, 
For a brief summer with a green shore blest, 
Then bearing autamn's yellow offering, 
‘Till o’er its icy thrall dull winter shakes bia wing! 
Oh, this is human life !—one honr is given, 
When ct blossoms in our paths are spread; 
When es ight semblance wakes a dream of heaven ; 
When tho blue infinite is fair o'ethead, 
And gleams of joy from fairy wings are shed: 
Then come the shadows of the night of age, 
With passions crushed, enthusiast feelings dend— 
With the dim, oft-conn’d leaves of memory’s page, 
And the bush'd evening-tide of our brief pilgrimage! Bvanamp. 


ee] 
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NUMBER I. 





Havine happily adjusted the preliminaries to which I 
have before referred, and which the sagacious reader cannot 
but perceive was no easy matter, the next consideration to 
be attended fo, was incident and adventure. Here again, 
a thousand difficulties started up—a thousand obstacles, 
which at first appeared insurmountable, presented them- 


selves, 
% “ Undique et undique,”” 


and I was in the very act of abandoning the project, and of| 
leaving No. I. to stand, as is not unfrequently the case with 
literary undertakings, as the sole monument of my existence, 
and of my good intentions, at least, if not of my resolution, 
when my friend, the captain, proposed a walk in Broadway. 
1 at first hesitated. Rambler as I am, no less in habit than 
in name, the very thoughts of encountering the variety of| 
scencry, if 1 may be allowed the expression, and of incident 
which, from my former experience, I anticipated from 
such a lounge, the constant and unceasing succession of| 
pretty faces which, although pleasurable in themselves, to a 
sensitive individual like myself could not but be productive 
of painful reflections, had almost occasioned a refusal. But 
your military men are not to be easily foiled. The captain, 
with all the authoritativeness, though perhaps with a little 
more condescension than when commanding his forty men 
in a volunteer corps of ill-trained militia, insisted on a com- 
pliance, which at length I was induced to give. We accord- 
ingly sallied forth, and after having traversed a few streets 
thickly strewed with mud, pigs, and children, found ourselves 
on that most fashionable part of this favorite promenade, the 
walk fronting St. Paul’s, and mingled in the crowd which were 
wending their way towards the Battery, with all the regularity 
ofa rapid stream. My friend, with the enthusiasm so natural 
to his personal, and the gallantry so indispensable to his pro- 
fessional character, walked on, leaning upon my arm, ap- 
parently unconscious ofhis companion, and wrapped up in the 
enchanting scene around him. Occasionally a half broken 
exclamation escaped his lips, as some beautiful creature 
passed by; then a nod, look, or word of recognition, and an 
eager gaze behind him as far as his eye could reach, con- 
vinced me that our walk was not likely to be productive of} 
much pleasure, as far, at least, as it depended on commu- 
nity of feeling. At length, however, I seized the opportu- 
nity which accident afforded, and broke the silence which 
had, to a certain extent, marred the gratification of our ram- 
ble, and bad hitherto placed us rather in each other's way. 

“It has often,” said I, “ been to me a matter of observa- 
tion how much the pleasures and even the comforts of life 


are made subservient to considerations inconsistent with 
both. And as often as I have turned my attention to the 
subject, I have been struck with astonishment at the eager- 
ness and ingenuity with which means are sought out and in- 
vented to increase those restraints upon that easy and rational 
enjoyment which should form, as it were, the soul of our ex- 
istence, and which is undoubtedly intended to relieve the 
mind from allthat is disagreeable and perplexing. No man 
seems to consider his natural wants as sufficiently numer- 
ous, but all are constantly on the alert stimulating their avi- 
dity for change, and as studiously increasing their cares and 
their wants, as if they, and they alone, were the source of| 
happiness. The desire of novelty becomes the predominant 
passion, and, like Alexander,who sighed for another world to 
conquer,when the means ofits gratification are exhausted, we 
either sink into a kind of moral lethargy, or rush upon some 
expedient whose absurdity is only equalled by its extrava- 
gance. Our habits of business are regulated, not according 
to our own sense of expediency or propriety, but according 
to the uncertain and fluctuating standard of the aura popu- 
lari, while our sources and means of gratification are re- 
strained by the capricious and still more uncertain scale of 
fashionable and polite society. We surrender in both in- 
stances not only without resistance, but seemingly with a 
degree of pleasure, the privilege which, as rational beings, 
we ought to exercise of thinking and acting for ourselves, 
for which all that we receive in return is the consolation 
incident to the reflection that we have compromised with the 
world as well as we could, and, reasoning upon the princi- 
ple of the old proverb, “ misery loves company,” that, if we 
are chargeable with folly, we do not stand alone. Nay, 
more, we seperate ourselves from the great mass of socie- 
ty, from whom we should derive enjoyment, and to whose 
enjoyment we are bound by every tie that connects us with 
society to contribute, and entrench ourselves within a pale 
where all is dissimulation, formality and fashion. Do you 
ask for an example? Behold yon crowded assemblage of| 
fair and gay, 80 thickly collected together amid the luxuries 
of what is technically called a jamb, that respiration is al- 
most impossible, and locomotion utterly out of the questio 
with occasionally a dance, compared with which the milita- 
ry lock step is freedom itself, to while away the time, sea- 
soned by a little restrained, formal, and unmeaning gossip— 
and to wind up all, 2 fatigue of body and mind, with their con- 
comitants, head-ache, heart-ache, and the “thousand other 
ills that flesh is heir to,” which render existence almost in- 
supportable! Behold the same individuals going through the 
same listness ceremony night after night, jaded, exhausted, 
and almost sinking under the exertion, and yet supported 
through it by some invisible agency, by which it is borne up 
in the midst of sufferings (for they can be called by no other 
name) whieh seem almost beyond human endurance. Turn- 
ing your eyes towards yonder fashionable promenade, be- 
hold for hours together the mazy throng move on, untired 
like the constant undulation of the ocean tides, the ther- 
mometer at ninety “in the shade,” and the dust rising in 
clouds, which at a distance present the appearance of two 
contending armies. Or behold yon deserted dwellings—their 
tenants flying as from a pestilence, surrounded on all sides 
by smoke and steam, to enjoy the luxury of a burning sun, 
fanned occasionally by a still more burning breeze, bearing 
upon its wings countless myriads of musquitoes, and tell 
me why this fretful uneasiness at surrounding circumstances, 
and this unceasing desire for novelty even at the cost of| 
personal suffering ?” 

“ Fashion ;” said the captain, who although his attention 
had been principally directed to surrounding objects, but 
who had nevertheless paid some little attention to the obser- 
vations I had made, “ fashion is every thing.” 

e “I have heard,” continued I, “an old proverb— pride 
knows no pain,’ and I have never known one more strong- 
ly applicable. Fashion, indeed! Strange must be its influ- 
ence, and stranger still its effects, if it can turn sources of| 
suffering into scenes of pleasure, and change the bitterness 
| of existence into its most agreeable and desirable enjoyment. 
Marvellous the cause which can convert torture into delight, 
or which, by the simple effect of imagination alone, can lull 
us into security in the midst of the most imminent danger. 
Let us hear no more of the severtty of punishment, since it 
requires but the assistance of the fancy to render it the 
source of pleasure, or of the agony of personal torture, since 














the same cause which produces it sweetens our enjoyments, 
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and adds an endearing charm to the thread of our existence- 
Let us learn to view fashion as the end of our being; let us 
cease to think of usefulness as at all necessary to the fos- 
mation of charecter—end, above all, let us regard the appa- 
rent vexations in which we will be involved, and the troubles 
we may be called on to endure in reducing this principle to 
practice, as a kind of self-gratulatory penance, similar to 
that which certain enthusiasts of old took delight in render- 
ing to the idol of their devotion, by standing in a single posi- 
tion for days, weeks, months, and even years together, 
and ceasing to wonder whence the pleasures of fashionable 
life are derived, our only cause of surprise will be, not that 
such should exist, but that their sway should not be uni- 
versal, and their dominion acknowledged by all who have 
the least pretensions, not merely to polish and education, 
but to civilization itself.” 

“In the abstract,” said the captain, who had listened with 
considerable attention to the conclusion of my remarks, and 
who did not fail to observe the tone and manner in which 
they were delivered, “I might, perhaps, admit the justice of 
what you have said. But I need not tell you that society is 
an artificial institution, m which many of our natural com- 
forts as well as necessities must be sacrificed to those laws 
which have been established for its regulation, and the 
wisdom of which, if viewed abstractly, are of necessity view- 
ed erroneously. Weare all, to use a military figure, like 
soldiers in an extensive army, who are required to submit to 
many privations, which fall heavily upon individuals, it is 
true, but which are indispensable to the order and discipline 
of the whole, Rely upon it, then, that if you mean to pase 
through life with comfort to yourself, you will be compelled 
to adopt in earnest, es your rule of conduct, what you now 
appear disposed to treat with ridicule, although, per- 
haps, rather highly coloured ; and that if your happiness is 
marred by their observance, it is not at all likely to be in- 
creased by arraying yourself against popular opinion, and 
attempting to subvert those customs and institutions which 
have received the sanction of universal usage, and are 35 
firmly settled as the foundations of society itself.” 

I was about to reply, but my friend recollecting an en- 
gagement the appointed hour for which had arrived, we se- 
parated. B. 
gE re I 


THE ESSAYIST. 


rE 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SKETCH BY A MAN OF FIFTY. 


Tur years ago I was pennyless and without a friend. 
I had engaged unsuccessfully in two or three forlorn specu- 
lations, in the course of which I wandered about the state 
with a reckless independence, sometimes mourning over the 
past, and sometimes anticipating the bleak and gloomy fu- 
ture. At length my funds and every invention to increase 
them were exhausted, and, shunning all society, I spent o 
week in devising plans by which I was to be rescued from 
my embarrassments. I was very young, and adversity was 
a strange thing to me. _ In the absence of all amusement 
and occupation, I devoted myself to rambling. I passed 
hours and whole days in roaming over the lovely scenery of 
one of the most picturesque countries I ever saw. I would 
start offin the morning, when the sun first peered above the 
glowing east, and, with a few hard biscuits in my pocket, 
push my journey I knew not and I cared not whither. I 
cannot describe the sensations with which I have awakened 
from my feverish elumbers, and gone thus abroad beneath 
the fair morning sky, when the fragrance was loosened 
from the thousand surrounding flowers, and every simple 
object of nature came up to my sight with sweet reality, 
after a night tinged with the colours of unhappy dreams ; and 
as the sun 





“Sprang gloriously 
‘And freely up, and hill and river 
Were catching, upon wave and tree, 
‘The arrows from his subtle quiver," 

I have seemed abstracted from the ties of society, and dwelt. 
in the silence that was unbroken by any sound to remind me 
of man, as if I had been a deer ora bird, or some other free and 
untamed creature of the forest, gifted with human sense and 
feeling. Ofthe scenery around me I was completely enamour- 
ed. I lost every taste for other occupations. I wished to 
enjoy for ever this wild existence, in the midst of roeks, and 





trees, and rivers, watching the occurrences of the jnanimaty 
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the many capricious shapes in which life has sprung 
up in its mysterious connexion with matter. I wish I could 
paint, but it is impossible, the exquisite pictures which here 
pressed themselves upon my notice. The pencil may sketch 
the outlines of unmoving things, and present the cloud, the 
river, or the grove, with something like life upon the canvass; 
but it cannot compass the graceful changes of the earth and 
air; it cannot make the cloud melting into its many images, 
and floating down the blue heavens ; nor the grove, with the 
rustling and waving of its restless branches, nor the stream, 
lapsing along like liquid diamond,or gurgling around the rough 
tock with its world of living gorgeous creatures, darting like 
spirits through its lucid element. I had imagined myself an 
observer of nature, but I had never before been driven to a 
study of its countless and inexpressible beauties, and now 1 
found in their contemplation a kind of relief from other 
thoughts. 

‘There is every where through the works of Providence ap 
assusaive influence above philosophy, inconsistent with vio- 


lent emotion. Dear reader, if you are weary of the world—if] 


life has gone with you so that you look upon it as a tedious 
and a hacknied story—if you have laboured long and are yet 
surrounded with want—if poverty has cut down the best 
feelings of your soul—if you have hoped and been disappoint- 
ed—if you have trusted and been betrayed—if some being, 
around whom your very heart’s strings were woven, has 
been but yesterday returned to the dark earth,—go forth 
from the rude noise of busy men to the quiet and winning 
loveliness ofa country scene. Look out some dell in the midst 
of alonely forest, where the green bank, scented with a few 
wild flowers, slopes down to a running stream that some- 
times dashes through a compressed channel, and sometimes 
expands into a silvery lake. The bending willow shall over- 
hang its surface, and a few rocks jut their mossy points 
here and there into the rippling water. When you lie down 
upon the cool grass, the birds will alight near you, and 
warble their sweet notes, and trim their beautiful feathers, 
with a confidence in you which you would deem it sacrilege 
to betray. Abeve your head, through the openings in the 
branches, pieces of blue sky will gleam upon you with 
clouds sailing silently, and if it be towards evening, and the 
red sun is going dowa to his golden couch, his crimson rays 
will stream through the trees, and fall upon some venera- 
ble oak, or the leaves of a grove, or the side of a high rock, 
or the bosom of the glassy stream, lending them all a beau- 
ty like that of fairy land. Before you have numbered half 
of these simple and common things in nature’s history, 
though there have been a tempest of wild and gloomy reso- 
lutions in your mind, it will all pass away unconsciously ; 
You will be inspired with a resignation to the will of Provi- 
dence singularly opposite to your former reckleseness, and be 


filled with a softness of grief dearer than the lightest flash of 
pleasure. 


In such scenes, with such sensations, I yielded myself to} 


the current of the world, and resolved again to seck upon 
its unstable billows for a reputation and a home. 1 wrote 
toa friend who was the Proprietor of an academy of some 
pane and offered my services as an assistant. They were 

indly accepted, His answer enclosed advance money to 
ere crable amount, and, in a few days, as if I were but 

© Image of some changing dream, I found myself away 


from the wid i 
cacy, fe green hills and shadowy woods of the 


T was to 
Romy, 
ae first lad was a dull singular looking being, of a most 
bh es exterior. Judging from appearances, the pro- 
5 aie secching his “young idea how to shoot,” seemed 
fines T of some considerable doubt. I strove several 
's for a glimpse of intelligence in hie mind in vain. It 


was like the I ‘ Roe 
hore tec of the Brazillean slave, digging in the 


unre is Asia 2” asked J. 
le reddened, put out his under li 
er lip, 
and at length found words to say, . 


initiate into the mysteries of geography and astro- 


cast down his eyes, 


Pent up in a small room with a class of boys whom |! 


{ es 


uses the night ?” 

“The moon, sir.” 

I was quite satisfied as to the extent of his abilities, and 
passed on. 

The next wes a clear complexioned, noble looking fellow, 
with large dark eyes and glossy hair, curled about his high 
temples ; his full lip was red like a girl’s, and his voice as 
sweet as music, He had a correct knowledge of what he 
had gone over, and a facility in learning whatever was 
placed before him. The few simple interrogations which I 
put to him were easily replied to, till at length he missed se- 
veral in succession. Then came a shadow over his bright 
morning face, and the tears stole up softly into his eyes, and 
hung upon their long lashes trembling. I could not but 
wonder to myself if he had a sister or a cousin who resem- 
bled him ; but what wasthatto me? SoI went on. 

The next had nothing to distinguish him from boys in 
general. His countenance was one of those common faces 
which we never notice. He had pins stuck in the sleeve of 
his coat, and twine hanging out of the corners of his pock- 
et. His stockings had slipped down over his shoes, and the 
strings trailed along the floor. He fidgetted with his but- 
ton hole, and put his foot in his lap, and at length got one of 
his companions laughing at something which he had in his 
hand. 1 called him to me, and he thrust it into his pocket, 
which stuck out from his body as if it contained the whole 
amount of his personal estate. I desired him toempty it upon 
the desk, and forth came a medley of school-boy treasures: 
isinglass—slate pencils—a ball—chewed India rubber— 
paper boats—a top, and among the rest, a fly-box, contain- 
ing @ most unfortunate prisoner, who, without judge or jury, 
had been summarily condemned—his wings stripped from 
his back, and he hanged by « hair rope on an appropriate pine 
wood gallows, which my friend had manufactured for the 
occasion. 

The other was an awkward, lubberly, overgrown creature, 
with a pair of green eyes that looked like a cat's. His hair 
stuck out straight on every side like a coat brush; he had a 
huge nose that occupied a third of his face, and he spoke 
with a cracked voice that had as little of melody in it as the 
filing of a saw. He sat upon the bench with as little ani- 
mation as if he had been made out of putty, and though he 
did not answer any question, yet he exhibited no other 
sign of grief than might have been detected in a yawn that 
opened a mouth of most appalling dimensions. 

Now mark the caprices of fortune. Thirty years have 
gone with the wind. I have taken an interest in watch- 
ing the progress of my littleclass. The last mentioned grew 
up into a poet. He has written some of the most delight- 
ful stanzas { ever read. They breathe a soul of the highest 
| nature, and a heart stored with all that ennobles and eweet- 
ens life. The dunce whom I first examined, at this instant 
holds an office in the service of the United States, where his 
deep knowledge of human nature, and his powerful talents, 
have made his name familiar to every ear, as his praises 
will be to future generations, He in whom I found nothing 
to distinguish him from common boys, but his slovenly ap- 
pearance, is now one of the neatest and wealthiest mer- 
chants in the city, and universally beloved for his intelligence 


liant mind won my affections immediately, and awakencd 
the liveliest hopes of his future eminence, eleeps in the 
grave. F. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS, 
oe 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
PLACIDE. : 
Wir the exception of the two great London houses, we 
question whether there is a theatre in England or America 
so strong in what is called “ low comedy” as the Park. Doubt. 
less three as good actors as Hilson, Barnes, and Placide, are 
to be found ; but it would be extremely difficult to get three 





“On the map, sir.” 
“Point to it. 


luck out his clumsy hand like the fore paw of a danc- 


ce st 

ing 4nd pointed in a directi 

sore th a pee in a direction of about twenty degrecs 
2 a Causes the day?” 


Sun, sir.” 


with equal spirit and effect in the same 
frequently together without jostling each other. 
something pleasing, and to those who know any thi 

4 f 
everlasting feuds and jealousiee of a ficeh. oe eatin 











together with qualities so finely balanced—so excellent, yet 
so dissimilar, that in whatever requisites one is comparatively 
poor, another is proportionably rich—three who will play 
Piece, and appear as 
There is 


something 





‘ astonishing in the uninterrupted harmony with which, season 


and virtue; and the other, whose sweet face and bril-!! 






after season, these gentlemen “ labour i 
They are a worthy triumvirate—three public benefactors, to 

whom the citizens ought to be grateful ; for their talents have 

often given them pleasure in exchange for care; and many 

‘a merry hour and joyous laugh has been the result of their 

exertions, 

Four or five years ago, Placide’s abilities were but little 
known. He had risen from the lowest walks of the drama, 
and, as is common in such cases, the admiration of the audi- 
ence did not keep pace with his increasing merit. They were 
slow to believe that one whom they had long been in the 
habit of regarding as not above mediocrity, could ever attain 
excellence, and strangers were often astonished at the slight 
estimation in which he was held. This is human nature: 
we are unwilling to give up early impressions, or retract ex- 
pressed opinions, Had a strange actor of equal merits and 
some reputation, appeared before the same audiences, he 
would instantly have become an object of unmingled admira- 
tion. This, however, could not last, and the unequivocal 
ability displayed by Placide in some parts commanded praise— 
praise attracted attention, and that was all that was wanted. 
Since that time he has steadily and rapidly advanced in 
public estimation—he has never once receded, and his course 
is still onward, 

To speak of Placide apart from the character he represents, 
is difficult. We know that there are a string of set phrases 
going the rounds of the preas, concerning actors “ identify- 
ing themselves with the part they play,” and “losing 
themselves in the character they represent,” &c. and, in 
some senee, this is true, seeing that they frequently lose them- 
selves, the character, the author, and the audience; but in 
reality, there is not one man in a thousand who possesses the 
gift of making the audience forget the actor in the pert. Even 
in Kean it was sometimes wanting. Itis the highest kind of 
praise ; and as it appears to be fast becoming a eettled rule, 
that all praise, to be worth the having, must be in the super- 
lative, a quality that is peculiar to the few, has been awarded 
without ecruple to the million. Indeed, so very loosely and 
indiecriminately are these phrases applied, that we should 
not be surprised to see one of them tacked to a commenda- 
ition of Barnes, who seldom or never “identifies” himself’ 
with any thing, but simply plays Barnes, let him appear in 
itwhat he will; and so amusing and successful is he in that 
;character, that he cannot do better than stick to it.—But 
Placide has in truth the faculty of appearing to be the charac- 
ter he assumes; and we would instance as a strong proof of 
) the soundness of this assertion, that of all the imitations of 
celebrated actors that have been given in this city, not one 
has been attempted of Placide. And why is this? For the 
||simple reason that he has no peculiarities common to all his 
|, characters, and the imitation would not be recognised unless 
; the audience had scen him in the partimitated. Not so with 
| many—Barnes, for instance, Let a good imitation of him 
|.be given in any character, and though nine-tenths of the 
i audience have never seen him in that peculiar character, the 
|, general resemblance will be instantly appreciated. 

In articles like the present, which must of necessity be 
| brief, it would be impossible to enter into a minute examina 
tion of the various exccllencies of Mr. Placide in the wide 
''range of parts in which be appeara. There are three die- 
|\tinet classes in which he is without an equal, namely, old 
Maen, or rather middle aged gentlemen, drunken servants, 
{and kind-hearted, simple country lads. Asa sample of the 
| three we would instance the Marquis in the Cabinet, Anto- 
(nto in the Marriage of Figaro, and Zekiel Homespun in the 
Heir at Law. In the last he would probably be successful 
either at Drury Lane or Covent Garden. His Lord Ogleby 
we did not so much admire; it was a creditable perfor- 
| mance, but rather stiff and with scarcely enough of the cox- 
}|comb, and appeared what he himsclf termed it, an attempt. 
Upon the whole, he is a finc—almost a faultless actor, with 
) a rich natural vein of humour, free from the alloy of buffoon. 
jery. There are only two things of his which we remember 
| without pleasure, namely, & portion of his Peter in Romeo 
| and Julict, and an ill-judged attempt to give a ludicrous ex- 
|expression to the word “bubble” in the caldron cee nik 
: Macbeth, while enacting one of the witches, The sinful 
I deed was certainly committed by one of the beld so 

ane e jain, and 
| we unwillingly thought by Placide. If it were not, we ask 
bis pardon: if it were, Ke may-be assured jaf i y we ask 
| ‘hat though deservedly a great favourit: f 
| Shakspeare is still a greater. ‘ 
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THEATRICAL NOTICES. 


PARK THEATRE. 

Tux present season is fast drawing to a close. The 
manager has used every exertion to procure first-rate talent 
in every department, and these exertions have been liberally 
rewarded by the public. We do not recollect any preceding 
year to have been so fertile in new pieces; two having been 
produced since our last. One of them, the “ Nymph of the 
Grotto,” is from the teeming pen of Dimond, a person who 
has written more successful nonsense than any gentleman 
living ; and who, in the present instance, has succeeded in 
concocting a light and pleasant summer piece. The scenery 
is showy, the dresses rich, the language extravagant, and 
the incidents improbable. A principal cause of its favourable 
teception, was the acting of Barnes, which was positively, 
and of Clara Fisher, which was superlatively, fine. The latter 
bids fair, in at least three or four different lines of character, 
to be one of the finest actresses that ever trod the stage. We 
do not gay this in a moment of thoughtless admiration of| 
this fascinating girl, but think it an assertion which will be 
fully borne out by an impartial analysis of her varied per- 
formances. 

Of the new farce produced on Monday, entitled ‘“ Gretna 
Green,” we have only space to say, that it was very amus- 
ing and well received. 





THE BOWERY THEATRE. 

Great attraction has been furnished at this establishment, 
by the spirited and popular performances of Miss Rock ; and | 
we believe she has met with all the encouragement which 
the nature of the season, the numerous other diversions, and 
the low state of the public purse would allow. Dramatic 
stock is not very high in New-York at present, and, in re- 
commending that of the Bowery, we speak in favour of un- 
disputed claims to public patronage. Great expense has 
been incurred to render this house a “ worthy temple of the 
fine arts,” and such efforts should not go unrewarded. 





THE AMERICAN OPERA HOUSE 


Has signalised itself by the production of a very sin- 
gular and peculiar drama, entitled the “ Death Fetch.” 
It is founded on the celebrated Banim’s tale of “The 
Fetches ;” and the plot and incidents of the novelist are| 
closely followed, with the exception, that the scene of action 
is, for obvious reasons, transferred from Ireland to Germany, 
the only true ground for mystifications of all kinds, The 
present piece is sui generis; nothing similar to it having 
ever been produced upon the stage. This is strange ; for in| 
the annals of superstition we do not know of any thing so 
appalling as the properties imputed to the “ Death Fetch.”! 
It closely resembles the Scottish wraith, except that the! 


toraith is seen immediately preceding, or at the moment the!) 


person expires, while the fetch wanders about for an indefi- 
nite period before the catastrophe; and there is really} 
something very horrible and bewildering in the idea of this | 
flitting to and fro of the spirit before its final departure. 


" ence in Dublin! Traly we say of Richard's representa- 
tive, as Catesby says of Richard himself, 
“( The king enacts more wonders than a man.” 





MR. FORREST. 

Our distinguished and favourite tragedian has made a gold- 
en round through the southern states. He is shortly ex- 
pected to arrive in this city. We ensure him a hearty and 
profitable welcome. 





MADAME MALIBRAN. 

It is rumoured that this astonishing actress and vocalist 

may shortly return to this country. Her success in Europe 

is no great warranty for the accuracy of the report. Should 

it be true, however, the fable of the “apple of discord,” will 
be likely to be realized among our managers. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 
Paris, May 1, 1829. 

Mr peaz M.—In my last I told you, among other things, 
that it had seemed good unto me to absent myself fora while 
from the great Babylon, and solace myself with an excursion to 
the antipodes—moral I mean, not physical. By the way, how 
very singular it is that between two nations, there should be 
go very insignificant a number of geographical milcs, yet 
so startling a dissimilarity in every possible attribute of hu- 
manity! On one side of a puny strait of six and twenty 
miles English, exists s people sturdy in form, and sedate in 
disposition ; brimful of pride and prejudices, hugely given to 
thinking, but by no means distinguished for colloquial volubi- 
lity ; rich, haughty and ostentatious; brave and quarrelsome ; 
domineeringever, yet the dupes of all other nations ; egotis- 
tic yet benevolent, warm hearted, yet of solemn and ungra- 
cious demeanor, in short, a mere congregation of all sorts of| 
incongruities: on the other, a race of lighthearted, light- 
headed, and lightheeled philosophers, whose tongues from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, are never at rest for a 
moment; poor but happy, brave yet good natured and peace- 
able, much more punning than pugnacieus, wanderers over 
every portion of the globe, yet every where at home, and 
every where the same, light, airy, pleasant, sociable fellows, 
that would rather fight than work, dance than fight, and 
talk than either: in a word, in every possible or supposable 
point of character, the very contrast of their serious neigh- 
bours: and this extremity of opposition has endured for ages 
undiminished, exists now in all its breadth of contrast, and 
in all human likelihood will endure until both kingdoms are 
obliterated and their habitants have disappeared to make 
room for some new race of conquerors or colonists from! 
Tonbakto or California. Then what treatises have been 
laboriously written to account for this strange opposition ; 
and all to no purpose, for nobody is as yet one whit the 
wiser for all their sage deductions. For my own part, 1 
have never given myself uny trouble to discover or imagine || 





Peter Schemil without his shadow is nothing to this concep-| 
tion of the duplicate of a man—a being that is not himself, and: 
yet is himself, and acting for him, and as him, without his: 
knowledge. Itis scarcely distinct and tangible enough for the! 
stage, and the author (John Howard Payne,) deserves much 
praise for the skilful and dramatic manner in which he has 
developed this perplexing picce of superstition. —The drama} 
had justice done it by the fine acting of Mrs. Blake, Mr.’ 
Cowell, and Mr. Archer, though the latter had many diffi-! 
culties to surmount, as regarded personal appearance ; his! 


robust frame and strongly marked features being rather} 
curious specimens of a nervous, imaginative, delicate, and, 
dying student. Of the manner in which the piece has been! 
produced, we can speak with unqualified praise, the machi-! 
nery, shadows, blue-lights, 





MR. KEAN. 


Like a phenix emerging from destruction, this elastic’ bot would be as decidedly France to a traveller, as the very! 
being, bidding defiance to disease and the doctors, is once! capital of his most christian majesty. Aproposto thie, I have | 


inore shining as brilliant star as ever in the theatrica} 
firmament. Scarce had the news reached us of his having 
been etruck with the palsy, and incapacitated for life from 
appearing on the stage, than later news announced his re- 
. appearance in Shylock, to a fashionable and crowded audi. 





an explanation ; enough for me to know that such is the 
fact, and being so, as Paul Pry says, “ tis very mysterious— 
very mysterious indeed.” 

But to return to my starting place ; youknow the celcrity | 
!of my movements, you will not thercfore be astonished to 
learn that having on the 16th of April resolved to abscond 
for a season, on the 17th I took my place in the Dover coach, 
hurried round to drop my T. T. L’s,, at 6 P. M. mounted the 
‘box, and by daylight the next morning was eating a com- 
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eome difficulty or rather delay in getting up to Liverpool with 
the ship, we left her in the channel and went on board one 
of the Irish steamers, which took us to the town; but it did 
not seem to me like being actually in England till we land- 
ed ; with some few exceptions, such as the inferiority of the 
vessel to our own glorious North River boats, the English 
banner,and one or two other little rnatters, I could have easily 
enough imagined myself sailing in our own waters and in 
sight of my own native land ; but here there was no such possi- 
bility, no mistaking for a moment the fact that | was upon 
French (constructive) ground, or rather a French deck. It 
could not be altogether that there were many French passen- 
gers, for I have been similarly situated before without the 
feeling, and besides there were not more French than En- 
glish. I have come at last to the conclusion that the effect 
was produced principally if not entirely by the air of matter- 
of-courseness (if I may coin a word,) with which they ad- 
dressed me in their own language, as if it did not once occur 
to them that I could possibly speak in any other tongue. At 
home you must have observed a kind of hesitation, an air of 
doubt, in the first address of a foreigner, as though he was 
suspicious of not being understood ; here there was no such 
thing, and if this is not a good explanation, “I give it up.” 
I was exceedingly amused with my fellow voyagers. Their 
costumes go different from those to which I had of late been 
accustomed (they were mostly of the lower orders ;) their 
good humour and indomitable geité-de-ceur, (or what John 
Bull for want of knowing the feeling calls “ frivolity,”) and 
the liveliness of their discourse kept me in a high state of 
entertainment during the whole trajet (.dnglice “‘ passage.”) 
One lively little body of a grisette in particular, afforded me 
an infinite fund of amuscment ; her memory seemed to be a 
perfect magazine of melody, a store house of songs which 
she continued to carol forth from the moment the paddles 
were put in motion until we reached the pier, with occa- 
sional interruptions by the most appalling fits of sea-sick- 
ness ; it was a struggle between sheer lightness of heart 
and deadly nausea for the mastery ; but she soon satisfied 
me that nothing on earth can conquer the inherent liveliness 
of a gay good natured Frenchwoman ; she had a joke ora 
repartee for every one and from every one on board; even 
the eententious old capitaine, in spite of the dignity of his 
croix de la legion d’honneur, could not withstand her smiles 
and her good humour. It was bitterly cold and the wind 
blew great guns; 1, wrapped in a large great coat and a 
cloak to boot, was actually shivering; but she had a new 
and very tasteful cap upon her head, and a bright and gaudy 
dress; could she have the heart to hide these glories beneath 
abonnet and a cloak? Forbid it vanity, not she; I see her 
now, holding firmly with one hand by one of the ropes, 
yielding to every motion of the vessel, dancing (when she 
| could,) singing and waving her spare operative to all that 
looked at her, smiling and chattering, the very image of a 
‘heart that had no place for care or sorrow—I almost envied 
her, cold asit was. 

The view of Calais from the water side is rather fine ; its 
tall spires piercing the clouds, its superb mole or quay which 
| extends nearly a mile in length, its light house in front, of a 
| pictureeque and singular form, the crowds of people that 
swarm upon the quay and wharves as any vessel comes up ; 
all these together forma picture that the eye rests upon with 
pleasure. The city itsclf is built upon a low piece of land 


|| which stretches away to the left, rising as it recedes and 


terminating abruptly in a lufty and perpendicular bluff at 
| some distance ; on the other side the coast continues low 
land is finally lost in the horizon, where it cannot be distin- 


Hi 





fortable breakfast within sight of the French coast ; at nine! 


| embarked on board the paquebot, and at half past 12 was 


string for wonderments in Calais. Most English tourists! 
with a very pardonable nationality of feeling, prefer to cross! 


‘the channel in the English steamer; for you must know | 


vere A that the narrow space between France and England is): 
&c. being in most effective order, || traversed every day by several steamboats (as you call them) 


| of both nations ; but my desire was to get ont of John Bull’s do- 
| minions as goon as possible, and I knew that a French paque-, 


| been speculating for the last half hour upon the causes of; 
‘\this complete transition. 
] 


i 


moment you sicp on board a French vessel you perceive that | 





The fact is indisputable ; the | 


+you have changed your national locality, but this perception | 
oes not follow the embarkment on board an English steam- || sides punched with their confounded! elbows, till] ‘was half 


| guished from the sea that bounds it. Calais is a very good 
specimen of a French town, bearing not the slighteet vestige 
of having once been inhabited by English. The scene that 
presents itself on landing is ludicrous in the extreme. The 
staring, fidgetty, obstreperous mob; the authoritative gens 
d@armes; and the yelling, bustling, squabbling porters from 
the different hotels screaming forth the names of their res- 
pective establishments, Quillac, Quillec! Meurice! Dessein ! 
Hotel d’Angleterre! de Europe! &c. or of places for which 
they have lincs of stages, Paris, Paris! Boulogne! St.Omers! 
and a thousand other unimaginable sounds, are enough to 
provoke a smile on the face of the most imperturbable ascetic 
that ever denied himself a moment’s mirth. The assiduity of 
these rascals of porters is intolerable ; I had my hands filled 
with greasy carde,my ears stunned with their braying,and my 
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wad. Itisin vain to tell them that you have engaged a 
place, or that you do not want to go to any of the places 
they propound to you. 
these methods is utterly out of the question. They fol- 
low you to the custom-house, secmingly determined to 
carry their point (that is, you and your luggage) vi et armis, 
1 told one fellow, or rather asked him with a very expressive | 
tone, if he wanted me to knock him down? An Englishman! 
in his place, would have tried his hand upon me on the in- 
stant; but my Corypheus bowed and emiled with the ut- 


snost good nature, and said “ People do not knock each other i 


down in France, Monsieur ;” my heart smote me at the mo-! 
ment, but why should I care for a Frenchman’s feelings? are | 
they not slaves and papists, and do they not cat frogs and 
wear wooden shoes? 


After undergoing the usual inspec-| 





















is executed with the utmost civility, and what is still better’ 


off for Abbeville, in the diligence, a huge, unwieldy, rum-| 
bling monster of a vehicle, (comfortable however,) drawn 
by six horses, two wheelers, and four leaders abreast ; the, 
manager or conducteur sits in front in a snug little cuddy 
hole called the coupé, but he has nothing to do with the driv- 


gers, passports, lupyage, tolls and all ; in the performance of | 


lessness ; is here, there, and every where in an instant; 
now down and behind the vehicle, now popping his blue 
cap and important visage in among the passengers, the next 


could dream of such a thing, aloft among the luggage. The | 
horses are guided bya postillion who rides one of the wheel- 
ers and drives the leaders with rope reins; they do not| 
make use of horns or bugles as in England and at home, but | 


Getting rid of them by cither of 


tion at the douane or custom-house, which, though strict, | vading cause of one half of the distress and crime which 


promptly, and gazing for some hours about the town, I set} 


ing part of the business ; his occupation seems to be a sort | a 
of general superintendence over the whole concern, passen- |i 2¢cordingly we find, from the report last made to the “Ame- 


which he exercises a most unaccountable activity and rest- i 


Moment in his own snuggery, and then again before you|) 


| With their names. 

N.B.—The first number of the seventh volume will be 
issued on the eleventh of next month. No effort shall be 
wanting on our part to render the Mirror, as it advances in/ 

| honourable age, more and more worthy of tho flattering } 
patronage it already enjoys. 





Temperance.—We are happy to perceive the sustained 
efforts which are making by the societies instituted for the| 
purpose, to spread and difluse the observance of this cardi-| 
nal virtue. Day after day, and night after night, is the evi-' 
dence brought home to the most superficial ubserver, that 
| the inordinate use of the unballowed cup is the besetting 
; sin of our land; the immediate, never ceasing, and all per- 


, disgrace and afflict this otherwise favoured country. The 
wide prevalence of a depraved taste for ardent drink, and 
the unlimited and unrestricted facilities every where tempt- 
ing its constant indulgence, and deriving their protection |} 
from the laws, are the two great obstacles to be encounter- 
ed in the attempt to banish this vice from among us. Rea- 
son, and an appeal to the better feelings of our nature, will 
do much to counteract and Ieesen the force of the first, and| 


rican Temperance Socicty,” that much has been accom- 
plished to subdue the fondness for strong liquors. It is ac- 
tually asserted, that, in the eastern portion of this country, 
the consumption of spirits has diminished one half, and in the 
whole United States, one third! ‘This is a gratifying cir-| 
cumstance, evincing the great good which may be produced | 
by combined exertion and radical reform, But how is the 
second obstacle to be removed? How are the cupidity of the } 
Jaw, and the timidity and selfish policy of lawgivers to be satis- 
fied? Once overcome this difficulty, establish it asa positive); 





announce their approach and departure by a desperate crack- 
ing of their whips, which they flourish about their heads| 
with a dexterity equalled only by the great black fellow that | 
used to beat the bass-drum in the regiment to which you! 
belonged some years ago.—You remember him, I dare say. | 

N.B. Expect another acraw] soon—that is, if Iam in the} 
humour, Adieu, yours, most punctiliously, 3H, 
Se 
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of presenting our subscribers with an elegant copperplate | 
engraving of one of the most splendid public edifices which | 
adom our native city, executed in a manner that does credit | 
tothe skill of the artist, and surpasses any ornament of al 
Snilar kind in this or any other periodical published in the’| 
United States, But not alone with mechanical embellish- 
ment do we entertain the hope or ambition of rendering our | 
miscellany of to-day acceptable to the public. By the kindly | 
and efficient aid of our correspondents we have been ena-| 
bled to fill our columns with a great variety of interesting 
Matter, altogether original, and, as we think, well calculated 
toplease and instruct the general reader: nor has music, 


jjof his earnings and his health, so long as the watchful sen- | 


t 
en 
\ id to inns and taverns altogether. 

The present Number.—We have the satisfaction this week ms eaes : . 


injunction that liquors are poisons, and make itthe interest, 


subscription list, and the character of those who honour it!| 
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superfluities of which to dispose, and which, if appropriated 
to the purposes of the dispeneary, will go far to obviate a 
recurrence of claims from the indigent. This institution, 
unlike other elcemosynary institutions, holds out no induce- 
ments to bepgary and indolence ; it relieves no fictitious 
wants, pampers no vicious propensities, and creates no new 


|| focus for pauperism. It ministers to the sick simply. It 


prevents the almshouse and the hospital from being filled to 
overflowing ; it diminishes the public burdens, and restores, 
by timely advice and positive aid, to the industrious mecha- 
nic and labourer, the means of procuring a livelihood for him- 
self and family, Again we ask the oft-repeated question, 
shall its claims be unregarded 7 


Fourth of July.— As the anniversary of our glorious indepen- 
dence approaches, the signs of its appropriate and general 
celebration multiply. Let us hope that no more booths will 
be erected around the Park and Battery,—let them be trans- 
ported to the regions of Washington-square. We take oc- 
casion to express the hope that on this festive day, no de- 
monstrations of dissatisfaction will be apparent among the 
military. The late orders of the commander-in-chief, re-or- 
ganizing the several brigades, have given rise to several dis- 
putes relative to rank. All these, we trust, will be adjusted 
—if not, buried in oblivion on that sacred day. 


City Convention.—Much is hoped from this august assem- 
blage of sage grave men, who meet on Tuesday next, to 
devise proper methods whereby we, their humble constituents, 
may be governed more wisely, more economically, and more 
efficiently, than “ after the old sort.” They have a responsible 
task imposed upon them, and let them look to it. The eyes 


| of all Gotham willbe upon them. We shall, like the chiel in 


Captain Gross, be “amang them taking notes, and faith, 
we'll prent them.” Therefore, look to it, ye men of the con- 
vention, 











as it is the duty, of police officers to inforce it, and then 


Animals.—There is 9 curious anomaly inthe characters of 
some beasts between their conformation and their conduct. 





your success is complete, your triumph over vice, over misery, | 
is achieved. Until this is accomplished, your labour is only || 
halfdone. Sv long as the crystal glass allures, in each well’! 
lighted shop, the passing traveller, and invites him to repose | 
| his wearied frame, and refresh his parched hps at the expense |, 
tinelis at his post to warn the well-inclined lest they hecome | 
imbecile water-drinkers, 80 long does the evil threaten to’ 
return, We would not have it understood that we are: 
No—they are! 





‘wanted ; but, for the good of the public, for the interest of! 
their very owners, they should be few, and they should pay! 
sheavy tax, The drone should not be allowed to relieve his!| 
beggary by ministering to the vicious propensities, and 
pampering the inordinate appetites of his neighbours, The! 
landiord should posses sufficient character to give assurance 


that he felt an interest in the well-being of the community, | 


before he be allowed to open a house of public entertainment, | 
Then it will be his inclination, as well as his obligation, to’ 
gee temperance and decorum observed within his doors, | 
And is this not fair? No," it will be said, “trade should be 
open to all men ; the meansof livelihood inust not be mono- 
polized by the few, to the exclusion of the many.” Is not 








enero “(which can touch \ 
Beyond all else, tho soul that loves it much," | 


the clergyman, the lawyer, and the physician, obliged to pay | 
! go much tor jus educatson and his license, betore he is allowed | 





withheld her soothing influence. Our selection is « popular! 


Pleasing recreation to our lady readers. 
While on the subject of self, we cannet refrain from the 


cheapness, Not to dwell on the fact, that not a line of it is 
onginal, but “ borrowed from itself,” under another name, 
we shall simply remind its conductors of an anecdote we 
Published about a year since, of a clergyman, who, after in- 
forming a querist that the compensation he received was one 
Sondred pounds a-year, and being told that it was poor pay, 


ceed “Yes, but I take care to give them poor preaching 
ri” 





When the expenses of the Mirror are talen into consider- 
Mtlon for its engcavings, its music, its superior typographical 
beauty, and the quantity of its original n.atter, it will be pro- | officers and patients. As yet, they have not been successful as 
Nounced by all impartial and competent judges, as being a pig have been desired. The great demands made upon 
‘act afforded at a lower rate than any other similar work in| e rome 
America, if not in the world. To explain the “means during the last winter, have been assigned as the cause. 

whereby we live,” we have onty to refer to the extent of our|i Surely this argument will not prevail for ever. 


to administer to the religious, civil, and physical wants of his! 


destructive of the peace, the virtues, and the happiness of 
‘those around him? ‘The answer is plain. If the law can! 
{impose ten, it may one hundred, nay, one thousand 
\\dollars, on the venders of spirituous liquors. The law was, 
jor abould be, intended to promote the public good. Let it 
4 then be rendered etlicient, and answer its great ends. 





the most strenuous efforts to procure sutticient funds to enable 
them to erect an appropriate building to accommodate their 


the liberality of the public, by the distresses of the poor 


All have 


twisting his trunk about, 


| City Dispensary —The trustees ot this charity are making| 


We have frequently stood for hours in menageries, watching 
the operations of the various animals contained in them, 
and puzzled ourselves in vain to account for the discrepan- 
cies which have been presented between what we had a 
right to expect and what we found. The elephant for exam- 
ple, the most huge, ungainly, clumsy beast of nature, with 
a form apparently the least fitted for active exercise, is yet 
almost constantly in motion ; bobbing his head up and down, 
turning himself round and round 
and round again, or exercising his muscles in some mode or 
other. The same with bears ; with forms no better adapted 
to a state of motion, they sem to have no greater predilec- 
tion than the elephant for a state of rest. If they are not 


«rolling and tumbling heels over head, they aro perpetually 
(, wandering back and forward from one end of their den to 


the other, with a restless, weary expression of countenance, 
that is ludicrously contrasted with their awkward config- 
uration. The tiger on the contrary, the leopard, the pan- 
ther, and in fact all the varieties of the cat-kind, whose 
, conformation is admirably calculated for motion and agility, 
| are almost constantly to be gecn stretched lazily along, and 
‘are roused with difficulty, How is this anomaly to be ac- 
, counted for? oris the case reversed at night ? 


Jail and Bridewell—We have lately received several com- 
; munications on the endless subject of the removal of these 


and delightful piece, which, we trust, will give an hour’s | feltow-citizens? And docs not a regurd for the public safety ,, foul excreacences ; but we most reapectfully decline their 
i require the imposition of this tax—if' so it must be called—'j publication, It is in vain, Go and ask the Emperor of 
| and the restraints of tis monopoly—if soit will be deemed / | r e vert 
Upreasion of oun surprise to sce a weekly statement ushered \ Why, then, not other trades? Why shall a man be allowed |; —the Autocrat of Russia to give up his views on St. Sophia's 
before the world by a contemporary of ite superior claim to'\to pursue, for his own benefit, that which is, which must be, | 


China to abdicate the throne he hag inherited from Fee-fo-fum 


! steeple—the Pope of Rome to cut off his whiskers—Judge 
| Miller to relinquish the “luxury of his tenth segar’—but 
Not the corporation of the city of New-York to give up their 
two darlings—twins in beauty—the Jail and Brdewell. 


Church of the Ascension. 8 edifice has been completed 
and consecrated to worship, under the care of the Rev. 
Manton Eastburn. It is a chaste and pure model of archi- 
| tectural beauty. 











A New Tragedy—We have been favoured with a perusal 
|, of a manuscript tragedy, entitled “ Scio’s Fall and Revenge,” 
‘i founded, as its name implies, upon the recent catastrophe in 
\that unhappy island. The plot i» interesting, and full of 
jjincident ; the characters generally well drawn, 
author) frequently exhibite,a freedom of st;' 

of sentiment, not often foundin native dra 


yond the 
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THE MUSIC OF THE DIORAMA SCENE IN THE TRIP TO NIAGARA. 
ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, BY W. TAYLOR. 














POR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
DREAMS. 


‘Tus dreams of infancy what thought can trace 7 
Gaze on the smiling lip, the placid eye 
Which seeka with upward glance its mother’s face, 
Look on the calm pure brow"s tranquillity— 
Ob! tell me not that soulless apathy 
‘Dwells in that look, and in thoso smiles which seem 
Like April sunbeams dimplingfitfully 
‘The quiet bosom of some tranquil stream— 
‘Whether of earth or beaven, infancy hath its dream. 


And childhood hath ite dream !—smile not at those 
‘Whoee smilee and toars alike are bright and brief !— 
The Janus-fature unto them but shows 
Its face of smiles; to them the harrowing leaf 
Of memory is sealed, they know not grief— 
nile at their childish fancies ye who may! 
‘Their dreams are realized, and thus the chief 
Desire of all they wish attained—ab, stay, 
Yo days of childhood, why do ye fleet away 


Youth has its dream—a dream of love and joy! 
Too brief, too beautiful, too passing bright! 
Forlife’s reality must soon destroy 
‘Those hopes which shine with all too-dazzling light !— 
Beauty ia in each form which meets the sight, 
Music is in each word which then is en, 
‘The buoyant spirit deems each fresh delight 
In but of future happiness the token : 
Such is the dream of youth—sweetest and sconest broken! 


And when youth's visions bright have passed away, 
And the i heart, now cold and tame, 
Breaks from each former idol’s potent sway, 
In its romantic dreams no more the same, 
What are the dreams of manhood ? fortune, fame! 
Oh, vain ambition ! e’en though gratified 
‘With 'all the pomp of wealth, the pride of name, 
Ts the sick ing of the soul supplied 
With all the Lmagined good, for which eo long it sighed? 
Ttoo have had my dream, my vain, vain dream, 
‘That yet affection would 10 me impart.” 
A charm to smooth and cheer life’s troubled stream, 
To blunt the sting of sorrow’s keenest dart, 
‘That yetthis pining spirit and lone heart 
‘The love of those around me tobtain— 
And I bave been awakened! could I start 
From that sweet dream with an unclouded brain, 
Aud knew that life’s best years bave all been spent i vain ? 























DIM. - 





cant say, 
an ‘1 have not love the world;” but the world me 
as not, though my heart from life's young day 
"To all'aroud it clung too fervently! > 
Alas! I know not what the spell may be 
‘Which thus for aye bath sealed affection’s spring ; 
But it hath frozen into apethy. 
reck I now what life may henceforth bring ? 
Vain is ite joy or gloom—my heart is withering. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
TO A DEPARTED SISTER. 


Spirit beloved! [ will not 

For thee, the change of earth for heaven ; 
But only hed, o'er thoughts which burn 
Befulgent in affection’s urn, 

‘Those sacred tears which fall forgiven. 
My sister, who from childhood’s hours, 

me thy sympathies bestowed ; 
‘Who c for me life's by-way flowers, 
And sorrowed when its fi 

‘My early manhood's hopes o'erflowod. 
‘The sainted memory of thy love, 

Deep in my breast responsive wakes 
Regret for days which hence must move 
‘Without thy prayer, where'er I rove; 

Without thy tear, when grief o’ertakes. 
O still, sweet sister, throned in light ! 

Shed down the rays of guardian care ; 
And may thy vi mirrored bright 


virtues, 
Opie pant Be eet 





FOR THR MEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO JANE. 
‘Thon hast fied, form, other visions to bless, 
With the sales lp and the glance of thine eye, 
Other hopes to revive, other ips profess, 
Other thoughts to enchain, other hearts to . 


And have I then cherished these feelings in vain? 
‘My warmest affections thus placed in thy power? 
Most hopes so long silently nurtured, again 
Thus wither away with the blight of an hour 7 





Taynza.| 


Faancis. 


(Copyright secured according to Act ef Congress.) 
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Ab, no! faithfal mem'ry will often recall 
Each look that was swootest, each action most dear ; 
And I care not for ought that on earth can befall, 
If thon art but constant, if thou art sincere. 
‘Then turn, fairy spirit, these fears to allay, 
‘This heart tote wonted kind feelings restore, 
And drive these dark visions of fancy away, 
From a soul that ne’er harbour'd such fancies before. Aninc. 





FOR THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 


TO MY FRIEND. 


Our bearts are one—the tie 
‘That binds them to each other not 
‘Yet in far different paths our lot must 
Our fortanes cannot blend. 


‘Thine is the sunny hour : 
OE i eperekin er 
tempest’s desolating power 
Hath o'er me shed its blight. 
Beloved and loving, thou 
Living wilt be taost cherished—mourned when deed - 
to the grave must bow 
‘Unwept, unvisited my nerrow bed. 
Ab, no! there yet is one, s 
Who, though none cae remember, stil wil keep 
My i in her heart, yy 
7 Misonely grave will weep- 
Wilt thou not? Do Terr 
In Goemning thew wilt love the unloved one, 
‘That. thou wilt broathe thy gentle sigh for he, 
Nor her lone dwelling shan 7 
Sweet thought.! thou yet canst cheer, 
‘With af J thie drooping heart of mine. 
Tis sweet to think for me will fall one tear, 
And sweeter still to deem it will be thine. 


ed 


GEORGE Koen DITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


every jay, at 163 William-street, between Beekman 
land Ann streeta.—Termeffour dollars per annam, payable in advance.— 
No subscription received (for a lese period than one year. Each volume 
contains four hundred ard sixteen royal quarto pages, five copperplate 
engravings, including the \title-page, and. fifty:two popalar melodies ar- 
ranged with accompanimests for the ‘piano-forte. For the names of eur 
agents, throughout the United States, sce the first page of the cover. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 
THE CLOAKED GENTLEMAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Loox, Eudora,” exclaimed Rosalie Clairville to 
her cousin, as they stood on one of the flat rocks at 
Glen’s Falls, admiring the romantic and picturesque 
beauty of the scene, “‘ there is that same mysterious 
being who so often excited our curiosity at the 
Springs.” 

Miss Malcolm started involuntarily, and turning her 
eyes in the direction of Rosalie’s, beheld, to her asto- 
nishment, the identical person who hed several times 
crossed their path within the last few weeks, and 
seemed as if secretly following their footsteps. 

The stranger made a slight bow on seeing that he 
was observed, and instantly disappeared behind a pro- 

. jecting fragment of the rock. 

He was a young man, apparently about thirty years 
of age, of a noble and commanding figure, remarkably 
handsome features, dark complexion, and an unusually 
melancholy cast of countenance. His step was firm 
and dignified, his motions easy and graceful, and the 
silent bow, with which he had sometimes accosted the 
cousins, appeared to have been learned in the school 
of fashion: but he was always alone, and evidently 
avoided society as much as possible. He was dressed 
in deep mourning, and generally wore a blue Spanish 
cloak, thrown carelessly around him, as if to protect 
him from the least chill or dampness in the air; which 
circumstance, together with his pale looks, gave the 
idea that he was travelling for the benefit of his health. 

“It is strange,” said Eudora, with an abstracted 
manner, as if speaking to herself. 

“ Strange indeed,” replied Rosalie, “ that we should 
meet him here. Who can he be? He has not the 
manners nor appearance of a common person.” 

“ Beware, Rosalie,” said her cousin with a smile, 
“ beware that you take not too great an interest in 
one of whom you know nothing. But come, let us 
return to the house; my father will be uneasy at our 
long absence.” 

Judge Malcolm had already started in pursuit of the 
two beings who formed the only solitary links which 
connected him with mankind. Eudora was his only 
child, and Rosalie Clairville the orphan daughter of| 
his sister; and but for them he would have stood 
alone in the world, with none to claim kindred with 
him, or participate in his affections. 

“What has detained you so long, my children?” 
said he, on meeting them, “I began to fear some 
accident had happened, and came out in search of 
you.” 

“We were fascinated with the beauty of this ro- 
mantic spot, my dear father,” replied Eudora, “ and 
have lingered longer than we intended; but we 
are ready now to accompany you. Come, Rosalie,” 
continued she, to her youthful companion, who had 
again turned to gaze on the scene, which possessed at 
that moment a double charm, “ come, you are not al- 
ways such a loiterer.” 





the implied meaning of the reproof, and taking the 
offered arm of her cousin in silence, they followed 
their benevolent guide to the carriage which stood in 
waiting. 

It is difficult to read the heart, and it would be hard 
to determine which of the two young ladies, who have 
just been introduced to the reader, was most earnestly 
occupied, during their ride to Lake George, in forming 
conjectures concerning the mysterious stranger. 

At the Springs, where they had been spending 
several weeks, they had frequently met him in their 
morning rambles, and had sometimes received a bow 
from him in passing. He was also often the subject 
of conversation and curiosity at the public house; but 
none could tell where he stayed, whence he came, 
nor whither he was going; and in speaking of him, 
he was generally described as the “ cloaked gentle- 
man.” Various opinions were given concerning him. 
Some supposed him to be an English nobleman in dis- 
guise; and even hinted, that with such a king-like 
step and air, it was not impossible but he might be a 
branch of the royal family. Others fancied that he 
was some great inan, who kept himself concealed for 
the sake of political purposes ; and many believed that 
he was an unfortunate person, on whose character 
some stigma had been cast, which it was beyond his 
power to wipeaway. Imagination is a powerful agent 
wherever there is mystery; and when it has once 
taken the reins of thought, it seldom stops at proba- 
bility. The two cousins had likewise had their vaga- 
ries of fancy, in which they sometimes connected his 
movements with their own; and his unexpected ap- 
pearance at Glen’s Falls had nearly confirmed their 
suspicions. Their arrival, however, at Lake George, 
broke the chain of their reflections, and gave a new 
turn to their thoughts. Passionately fond of the 
beauties of nature, they forgot every thing in the en- 
chantments of the scene around them. Arm-in-arm, 
they wandered along the margin of the lake, and 
gazed with delight on its mirrored surface, studded 
with numerous and beautiful islands. Objects of in- 
terest and attention were pointed out by each to the 
other, till almost every spot, within the reach of their 
observation, was gifted by them with its particular 
attraction and peculiar charm. 

Suddenly a little boat shot from behind a tuft of 
trees, within a few yards of the place where they were 
standing; and the exclamation, “ It is he!” burst from 
the lips of both. They could not be deceived. The 
cloak, which was almost as remarkable as the indivi- 
dual who wore it, was wrapped closely around him, 
and he reclined on the seat with an appearance of} 
languor, which betokened either illness or extreme 
debility: yet a smile curled his lip at the surprise 
which was betrayed by the gestures of the young 
ladies, as they walked rapidly away, and hastened to 
rejoin their protector. 

“We have seen enough of the lake, papa,” said 
Eudora, with almost breathless eagerness, “let us 
proceed on our journey.” 

“Why, you are soon satisfied, my dear,” replied 
her father, but what’s the matter? Rosalie, tell me. 
Have you seen any thing to alarm you?” 








Rosalie gave a half reproachful look in answer to 


“Nothing, uncle,” answered Rosalie, “ but the 








‘cloaked gentleman,’ in a little boat; and I know not 





why he should be an object of such terror or aversion 
to Eudora.” 

“The ‘ cloaked gentleman,’” repeated Judge Mal- 
colm—*I thought I had a glimpse of him once at 
Glen’s Falls, but concluded afterward that I must 
have been under a mistake.” 

“You were probably right, papa,” said Eudora, 
“ for he was there. Rosalie and myself saw him on 
the rocks.” 

Judge Malcolm mused a few moments on the 
strangeness of the incident,-and then replied: 

« | know not what to think of him. If he be not 
singularly unfortunate or unhappy, he must certainly 
be most extraordinarily eccentric. But whatever may 
be his reasons for thus cloaking himself in mystery, it 
is evident from his manners and appearance that he is 
a gentleman, and I feel an involuntary interest in his 
fate.” 

The cousins listened in silence, and all three ap- 
peared lost for a time in their own reflections. 

Eudora Malcolm was a beeutiful and gifted girl. 
Her form was elegant, and her fine hazel eyes, to- 
gether with a profusion of dark, glosay hair, attracted 
instant attention; but her countenance was almost 
too deeply thoughtful for one so young. Her com: 
plexion was fair as the lily, and as colourless; except- 
ing when some strong emotion, or sudden excitement 
of feeling, raised a transient bloom on her cheeks, 
more lovely from its variable nature. Her mind had 
been highly cultivated, and its early fruits of genius 
and talent well repaid the culture; but there was a 
natural caution and reserve about her character, that 
wore an appearance of pride and coldness, utterly 
foreign to her nature. Sensitive to an extreme, and 
generous to a fault, she was still but little understood, 
and in general less beloved than her cousin. 

Rosalie Clairville was entirely different. Her only 
resemblance to Eudora was in height and figure, 
which were nearly the same; but at first sight she 
was far the most strikingly handsome of the two. 
Her rich and glowing complexion, her deep, full, 
laughing, blue eyes, shaded with long lashes, and her 
teeth like polished ivory, fascinated the eye of the be- 
holder. She had less of sterling talent than Miss 
Malcolm, yet she possessed an exuberance of fancy, a 
quickness of thought, and a happiness of expression. 
which often bore away the palm of superiority. She 
was gay, and artless, and sincere ; and loved her uncle 
and her cousin with all the ardour of a warm and af- 
fectionate heart. 

Judge Malcolm knew but little difference in his af- 
fection for the two girls. Benevolent and indulgent ; 
his enjoyment consisted in seeing them happy ; and 
while the pensiveness and high-wrought genius of 
Eudora were more in unison with his own disposition, 
he was frequently won from graver thoughts, and felt 
his broken spirits revive with the wild sallies of Ro- 
salie's wit. 

One beautiful September morning, about a month 
after their transient visit to Lake George, the cousins 
were gazing with new feclings of pleasure on the 
dashing waters of Montmorenci, as they fell from an 
immense height (into.tle chasm *beneath, where the 








foaming spray exhibited the colours of the rainbow ir: 
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the sun. Eudora took out her pencil to sketch a scene 
on the opposite bank; when all at once her view was 
intercepted by the well-remembered figure of the 
mysterious stranger, of whom they had lost sight un- 
til that moment, ever since his appearance in the little 
boat. He threw his cloak on the grass, and leaped 
from the spot where he stood, on a ledge of rocks a 
few feet below; when Eudora, alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of danger in the act, gave an involuntary 
scream. The young man raised his eyes at the sound, 
and for the first time perceiving them, gave a bow of| 
recognition, and, with a smile, half arch and half me- 
lancholy, sprung again to the bank, and walked round 
to the place from which they had not power to move. 

“T feel almost privileged to claim acquaintance, 
ladies,” sa¥@ he, “after so many singular and unex- 
pected rencounters: and I cannot but think that there 
must be a sympathy of taste in those who are thus 
unconsciously drawn together, in so many places, for 
the sake of the same objects.” 

* But you should recollect, sir,” replied Eudora, 
“ that those places, where we have met, are constantly 
visited by people of every description, without any 
particular accordance of taste or feeling.” 

“ True,” replied the stranger; “ but that we should 
inadvertently choose the identical day and hour, I may 
even say the very moment, for the purpose of witness- 
ing the same scenes, and admiring the same beauties, 
is rather a remarkable coincidence.” 

The cousins thought so too; but made no answer, 
and he renewed the conversation. 

“This is a beautiful stream,” said he, “ and the 
fall is picturesque and striking ; but far less grand and 
wonderful than that of Niagara.” 

“ Our curiosity is yet to be gratified,” said Rosalie, 
“with a sight of that stupendous work of nature; yet 
I can scarcely imagine that any thing can be more de- 
lightful to the eye than this enchanting scene.” 

“ Perhaps not more delightful,” answered he; ‘ but 
the view of Niagara overwhelms the mind with asto- 
nishment and admiration. Language is inadequate to 
express its grandeur and sublimity, or to describe the 
sensations it creates. Still, I cannot myself say that 
I prefer the sight to this: for to me there is some- 
thing more touching to the heart in the simply beauti- 
ful, than in the magnificent and sublime.” 

His eyes rested on Rosalie as he spoke, with an ex- 
pression which called a blush to her cheeks; and the 
thoughts which usually found a ready utterance, 
seemed to stagnate in her bosom. Eudora was also 
silent from a different feeling; and both experiencing 
an uncommon degree of awkwardness in their situa- 
tion, they endeavoured to escape from it by bidding 
the stranger “ good morning,” and turning away. In 
the afternoon, however, they rambled back to take 
another look at the fall before they left the place, and 
as they approached the spot where they had separated 
from their unknown companion, they were almost 
startled at again beholding him reclining against a 
tree. The air had grown chilly and penetrating, and he 
drew his cloak around him, as if from a peculiar sensi- 
bility to the changes of the atmosphere, and, with a 
step which had lost its elasticity since the morning, 
advanced slowly towards them. A deeper shade of| 
melancholy had passed over his countenance, which 
heightened the interest he had already awakened, 
and there was a sadness in the faint smile with which 
he addressed them, that made a strange impression on 
their feelings. 

“T felt a presentiment” said he, in a low and serious 
tone of voice, “that you would come again to take a 


and it is not probable that we shall ever again cross 
each other’s path in our wanderings.” 

“ You must be aware, sir,” answered Eudora, “ that 
we know not by whom we are addressed. Ignorant 
even of your name, we can say nothing in reply to 
your words, but to reciprocate your farewell.” 

“ My name,” said he, “ is of little consequence ; and 
my solitary mode of travelling has rendered it unne- 
cessary for me to give any explanations concerning 
myself. J am, perhaps, a little eccentric in conduct, 
and a little misanthropic in disposition; but the state 
of my health prevents me from finding much enjoy- 
ment in society. I delight inthe beauties of nature— 
I love the fresh air, and the open canopy of the hea- 
vens; these I enjoy, without being tied to forms or 
hours; and scarcely thought to feel any regret, ex- 
cepting for such pleasures, in bidding adieu to the 
world.” ~ 

“T begin to suspect, sir,” said Rosalie, attempting 
to smile, “that you are a little melancholy as well as 
a little misanthropic and eccentric. Pray why do 
you talk of bidding adieu to the world?” 

“ Because,” replied he,“ I feel within my bosom the 
symptoms of approaching death. I sometimes shake 
off the thought for a few moments, but it is sure to re- 
turn with double power if any thing ever gives me a 
transient wish to live.” 

“ And do you take no medical advice?” asked she; 
her air of pleasantry changing to a look of pity, as 
she raised her eyes to his pale, sad countenance. 

“It would be useless,” answered he—“ medicine is 
not for diseases like mine. Change of scene and 
climate may perhaps do something ; and should I live 
to put my design in execution, I shall go to the south 
of France: but whatever may be the result of the ex- 
periment, the reflection of having met with two lovely 
and artless beings, alike capable of sensibility, judg- 
ment, and generosity, will cheer my gloomy hours, 
and half redeem my opinion of mankind.” 

“ We cannot be insensible, sir,” replied Eudora, * to 
a compliment from one whose language and manners 
are of themselves a passport to confidence and good 
feeling. But after expressing our thanks, and sincere 
wishes for the restoration of your health, we will not 
prolong a conversation which only keeps you exposed 
to the dampness of the evening air.” 

The stranger bowed gracefully, and, laying his 
hand on his heart, pronounced in a deep and thrilling 
tone, “ Farewell,” and, without waiting for an answer, 
turned hastily away, and was soon lost to view amidst 
the surrounding trees. 


FASHIONABLE SOCIETY. 


———— ————$———————————— 
A WINDSOR BALL. 


We have often thought that the endeavours of a 
dancing-master go but a very little way to prepare a 
lady for a ball. Were it possible to procure such an 
acquisition, we should recommend to our sisters not 
only a maitre a danser, but a muitre a parler, inas-| 
much as it is usually much easier to dance than to talk. ! 
One does not immediately see why it should be so; 
dancing and talking are in a ball-room equally mecha- 
nical qualifications; they differ indeed in this, that) 
the former requires a “‘ light fantastic ¢oe,” and the| 
other a light fantastic tongue. But for mind—seri- 
ously speaking, there is no more mind developed in 
small-talk than there is in chassez a droit. 

We do not admire the taste of men who dislike! 
dancing ; we are not of the number of those who go; 





parting look at this scene of beauty; and I have also 
returned to bid farewell to you. We have been tra-| 
vellers for a short time on the same road, but our 
journeys now are about to take a different direction.| 


a 


to a ball for the purpose of eating ice; on the con-| 
trary, we adore waltzing, and feel our English aver-| 
sion for the French much diminished when we recol- 
iJect that we derive from them Vestris and quadrilles. 








Nevertheless, if any thing could diminish the attach- 
ment we fee] for this our favourite amusement, it 
would be that we must occasionally submit to dangle 
at the heels of an icy partner, as beautiful, and, alas ! 
as cold-as the Venus de Medicis; whose look is tor- 
por, whose speech is monosyllables; who repulses all 
efforts at conversation, until the austerity, or the 
backwardness of her demeanour, awes her would-be 
adorer into a silence as deep as her own. Now all 
this gravity of demeanour, in the opinion of some 
people, is a proof of wisdom: we know not how this 
may be, but for our own part we think with the old 
song—* ’Tis good to be merry and wise,” andif we can- 
not have both—why then the merry without the wise. 

Alas! we intended to drive straight to the Town 
Hall, and we have got out of our road half a column. 
It is indeed-a cruel delay in us, for we know, reader, 
say what you will, you have been all the time turning 
over the leaf to meet with a spice of scandal. Well, 
then, suppose all preliminaries adjusted; suppose us 
fairly lodged in the ball-room, with no other damage 
than a.ruined cavendish and a dirtied pump; and sup- 
pose us immediately struck dumb by the intelligence 
that the beautiful, the fascinating Louisa had left the 
room the moment before we entered it. Jt was easy to 
perceive that something of the kind had occurred, for 
the ladies were all looking happy. We bore our dis- 
appointment as well as we could, and were introduced 
to Theodosia ——No! we will refrain from surnames. 
Theodosia is a woman of sense, (we are told so, and 
we are willing to believe it,) but she is very unwilling 
that any one should findit out. As in duty bound, we 
commenced, or endeavoured to commence, a conversa- 
tion by general observations on the room and the mu- 
sic ;—by-the-by, we strongly recommend these genera- 
lities to our friends in all conversations with strangers; 
they are quite safe, and can give no offence. In our 
case, however, they were unavailing—no reply was 
elicited. A long pause—We inquired whether the 
lady was fond of the Invincibles?” To our utter as- 
tonishment we were answered with a blush and a 
frown, which would have put to silence a much more 
pertinacious querist. We ventured not another word. 
Upon after consideration, we are sure that the lady 
was thinking of a set of dashing young officers instead 
of a set of quadrilles. 

We were next honoured by the hand of Emily.— 
When we have said that she is backward, beautiful. 
and seventeen, we have said all we know of the en- 
chanting Emily. Far be it from us to attack with 
unwarrantable severity the unfortunate victim of 
mauvaise honte ; we merely wish to suggest to one for 
whose welfare we have a real regard, that modesty 
does not necessarily imply taciturnity, and that the 
actual inconvenience of a silent tongue is not alto- 
gether compensated by the poetical loquacity of a 
speaking eye. 

Being again left to ourselves, we sunk by degrees 
into a profound fit of authorship, and were in immi- 
nent danger of becoming misanthropic, when we 
were roused from our reverie by a tap on the shoulder 
from George Hardy, and an inquiry, “what were 
our dreams!” We explained to him our calamities, 
and assured him, that had it not been for his timely 
intervention we should certainly have died of 
silence. ‘Died of silence!” reiterated our friend, 
“heaven forbid! when Corinna is in the room!” 
And so saying, he half-led half-dragged us to the 
other end of the room, and compelled us to make 
jour bow to a girl of lively manners, whom he des- 
described to us in a whisper as “ a perfect antidote for 
the sullens.” Our first impression was, “she is a 
fool;”—our second, “ she is -a, wit ;"—oury third, 
“she is something between both !"-Oh! \that it(were 
‘possible for us to commit to paper one halfjof what 
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was uttered by Corinna! Our recollection of our 
téte-a-téte is like the recollection of a dream. In 
dreams we remember that we were at one moment in 
a mud-built cottage, and were the next transported to 
a gothic chapel, but by what means the transmutation 
of place was effected, our waking thoughts are un- 
able to conceive. Thus it was when we listened to 
Corinna. We were hurried from one topic to ano- 
ther with an unaccountable velocity, but by what 
chain one idea was connected with its predecessor we 
cannot imagine. The conversation (if conservation 
it may be called, where the duty of talking devolves 
upon one person) set out with sume mention of fresco ; 
from hence it turned off to Herculaneum, and then 
passed with inconceivable rapidity through the fol- 
lowing stages:—Rome—-the Parthenon—National 
Monument at Edinburgh—EdinburghReview—Black- 
wood—Ebony Bracelets—Fashion of short sleeves— 
Fashion in general dressin Queen Elizabeth's time— 
Walter Scott—Highland scenery. In the Highlands 
we lost our route for some minutes, and soon after- 
wards found ourselves, (we know not how) at Joanni- 
na, in company with Ali Pacha. By this time we 
were thoroughly wearied, and were unable to keep 
up regularly with our unfeeling conductress, so that 
we have but a very faint idea of the places we visited. 
We remember being dragged to the Giant at the 
Windsor Fair; from whence we paid a flying visit to 
the Colossus of Rhodes;—we attended Cato, the 
lady’s favourite pug, during asevere illness, and were 
shortly after present at the Cato-street conspiracy. 
We have some idea that after making the tour of the 
Lakes, we set out to discover the source of the Nile. 
In our way thither we took a brief survey of the Lake 
of Como, and were finally for some time immersed in 
the Red Sea. This put the finishing stroke to our 
already fatigued senses. We resigned ourselves, 
without another struggle, to the will and disposal of 
our sovereign mistress, and for the next half hour knew 
not to what quarter of the globe we were conveyed. 
At the close of that period we awoke from our trance, 
and found that Corinna had brought us into a Club- 
room, and wasdiscussing the characters of the mem- 
bers with a most unwarrantable freedom of speech. 
Befure we had time to remonstrate against this mani- 
fest breach of privilege, we found ourselves in the 
gallery of the House of Lords, and began to think we 
Bever should make our escape from this amusing tor- 
ture. Fortunately at this moment a freeholder of} 
—— entered the room. One of the candidates was 
4 friend of Corinna’s, and she hurried from us, after a/ 
thousand apologies, to learn the state of the election. 
Our next companion was Sappho the blue-stocking. 
We enjoyed a literary confabulation for some time, 
for which we beg our readers to understand we are 
every way qualified. The deep stores of our reading, 
enlivened by the pungent readiness of our wit, are 
bona fide the admiration of London as well as of 
Windsor belles; we beg our friends to have this in 
mind whenever they sit down to peruse us. But to 
Proceed—we very shortly perccived that Sappho was} 
enchanted with our erudition, and the manner in which 
We displayed it. She was particularly pleased with 
Sur critiques on “ Zimmerman upon Solitude,” and 
Was delighted by the praise we bestowed (for the first 
time in our life) on Southey’s “Thalaba.” We had 
evidently made considerable progress inher affections, | 
when we ruined ourselves by a piece of imprudence 
Which we have since deeply regretted. We were 
‘atitical,—this satire is the devil !—we were satirical 
Spon German literature. The Jady turned up her 
ose, turned down her eyes, bit her lip, and looked— 
We cannot explain how she looked, but it was very 


We were next introduced to one of those ladies 
who are celebrated for the extraordinary tact which 
they display in the discovery of the faults of their sex. 
Catherine is indeed one of the leaders of the trihe. 
She hasthe extraordinary talent which conveys the most 
sarcastic remarks in a tone of the greatest kindness. 
In her the language of hatred assumes the garb of af- 
fection, and the observation which is prompted by 
envy appears to be dictated by compassion. If in her 
presence you bestow commendation upon a rival, she 
assents most warmly to your opinion, and immediately 
destroys its effect by a seemingly extorted “but.” We 
were admiring Sophia’s beautiful hair— Very beau- 
| tiful!”” said Catherine, “but she dresses it so ill!’ We 
made some allusion to Georgiana's charming spirits— 
“ She has everlasting vivacity,” said Catherine, “ but 
it’s a pity she is so indiscreet.” Then followed some- 
thing in a whisper which we do not feel ourselves at 
liberty to repeat. We next were unguarded enough 
to find something very fascinating in Amelia’s eyes— 
“ Yes," replied Catherine, “but then she has suck an 
unfortunate nose between them.” Finally, in a mo- 


thought Maria the most interesting girl in the room. 
We shall never, (although we live like our predeces- 
sors, Griffin and Grildrig, to the good old age of| 
forty Numbers,) we shall never, we repeat, forget the 
‘Some people think so!” with which our amiable audi- 
tress replied to our exclamation, We saw we were 
disgraced, and, to say the truth, were not a little 
pleased that we were no longer of Catherine's privy 
council. 

Now all these ladies are foolish in their way. 
Theodosia is a silent fool, Emily is a timid fool, 
Corinna is a talkative fool, Sappho is a learned fool, 
and Catherine is a malicious fool. With their com- 
parative degress of moral merit we have nothing to do; 
but in point of the agreeable, we hesitate not to affirm 
that the silent fool is to us the most insupportable 
creature of the five. English Magazine. 
ees 
STANZAS. 


‘Tov hast left us, dearest spirit, and left us all alone, 

Bur thou thyself tu glory and liberty art flown; 

And the sung that telly thy virtues, und mourns thy early doom, 
Bhould be guntle us thy happy death, and peaceful ax thy tomb. 


Thy place no longer knows thee beside the household hearth, 
We iiss thee in our hous of woe, we miss thee in our mirth ; 

But the thought that thou wert one of us, that thou hust borne our Dame, 
Is more than we would part with for fortune or for fame. 


Thy dying gitt of Jove, “twas a light and slender token, 
And thy parting words of comfort were few and faintly epoken ; 
But memory must forsake uw, and life steel! decay, 

Ere thove gitts shull be forgutteu, or thosy acceuts pass 





Farewell, our best und fairest ! a long, a proud farewel 
May those who love thee follow to the place where thou 
Like the lovely star that led trom far the wanderers to the i 
Must thou guide usin the pathway which uy feet in beauty tod. 

————E—££E—L—EEee 


A LIGHT ESSAY FOR WARM WEATHER. 





——" Whose conceit 

Lies in his hamstring, and doth wink at rich 

‘To hear the wooden dulocue and wound 

*Twiat his stretch'd footing and the scaffoldage.”” 


I wave got a pair of old boots. 
Exeter last summer, and they witlstood all the malice 
of Devonshire paviors in a most inconceivable style. 
The leather was of a most editorial consistency, and 
the sole resembled a quarto. It was in them that I 
revisited the desolate habitation of my infancy ; it was 
their heavy changing sound which echoed through 
those deserted apartments. 
I tottered upon the perilous summit of the Ness; and 


it was in them that I got wet to the knees in the dis- 
agreeble tempest which waited upon the Dawlish re- 
jgatta. 
friends, do they recall to my recollection! 
with their ponderous solidity that I astonished the 
weak nerves of one, and trod upon the weak feet of| 
another. 


How many pleasant moments, how many dear 


Every inch of them, old and emeriti as they 





‘erific. We have since heard she is engaged in 


are, is pregnant with some delightful, some amiable 











‘translating Klopstoek’s “ Messiah” into the Sanscrit. |/sensation. 1 cannot soy they were ever very elegant 


I bought them at |; 


It was in them, too, that|| 
! seemed embarrassed by the civility. “ That is Anna 


It was}, 


ment of imprudent enthusiasm, we declared that we}, 


| 





in shape or texture. Like the geniua of my friend 
, they possessed more intrinsic strength than 
outward polish. They served me well, however, and 
travelled with me to town. 

I happened to put them on one wet morning in April. 
Whatever form or fashion they formerly boasted, was 
altogether extinct; they were as shapeless asa young 
cub, and as dusky asa cloud on a November morning. 
I beheld their fallen appearance with some dismay. 
* T shall be stared at,” I said; “ I had better take them 
off !’'—but I thought of their former services, and re- 
solved to keep them on. 

They had brought their plated heels from the coun- 
try, and they made a confounded noise upon the pave- 
ment as I walked along. Ding, dong, they went at 
every step, as if I carried a belfry swung at my heels. 
“This is a disagreeable sort of accompaniment,” I 
said;—* I had better dismiss the musicians!” Just 
at that moment a young baronet passed me, attended 
by a fine dog. The dog was in high spirits, and made 
rather too much noise for the contemplative mood of 
his master. ‘ Silence, Cesar!—be quiet, Cesar !”— 
No, it was all in vain, and Cesar was kicked into the 
gutter. ‘“ That was cruel,” I said, “ to dismiss an old 
servant, because he was a note too loud! I think I 
will keep my boots!” 

I walked in the park with Golightly. By the side 
of my stabile footcase, his neat and dapper instep cut 
a peculiarly smart figure; it was a Molossus téte-a- 
téte with a Pyrrhic; a gentleman’s skiff moored along- 
side of a coal-barge. Golightly’s meditations seemed 
to be of the same cast; he once or twice turned his 
eyes to the ground, as I thought with no very coinpla- 
cent aspect. ‘ My friends grow ashamed of me," I 
said to myself—* I must part with my boots!” As I 
made up my mind to the sacrifice, Lady Eglantine 
met us, with her husband. She was constantly look- 
ing another way, nodding familiarly to the young men 
she met, and endeavouring to convince the world how 
thoroughly she despised the lump of earth which she 
was obliged to drag after her. ‘“ There ig a woman,” 
said Frederick, “ who married Sir John for his money, 
and has not the sense to appear contented with the 
bargain she has made. What can be more silly than 
to look down thus upon a man of sterling worth, be- 
cause he happened to be born a hundred miles from 
the metropolis ?”— What can be more silly?” I re- 
peated inwardly ;—* I will never look down on my 
boots again !” 

We continued our walk, and Golightly began his 
usual] course of strictures upon the place and the com- 
pany. Hurried away by the constant flow of jest and 
wildness with which he embellishes his sketches, I 
soon forgot both the boots, which had been the theme 
of my reflections, and the moral lessons which the 
subject had produced. There was an awkward stone 
in the way! Oh! my unfortunate hecls! I broke 
down terribly, and was very near bringing my compa- 
nion after me. J rose and went on in great dudgeon. 
“ This will never do,” 1 muttered; * this will never 
do! I must positively cashier my boots!” I looked 
up;—an interesting girl was passing, leaning on the 
arm of a young man, whose face I thought I recog- 
nised. She looked pale and feeble; and, when my 
friend bowed to her with unusual attention, she 





Leith,” said Golightly; “she made an imprudent 
match with that young man about a year ago, and her 
father has refused to see her ever since. Poor girl: 
she is in a rapid decline, and the remedies of her phy- 
sicians have no effect upon a broken spirit.—I would 
never cast off a beloved object for a single false 
step!—” 

“T will keep my. boots,” J, exelaimed.—+ 








they make a thousand!” 
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THE PERIPATETIC. 





NUMBER Ill. 





“Have you seen Miss ——? 

“No.” 

“ Ah, you are a lucky dog.” 

“ How 80?” 

“ Because you are heart-free.” 

“ And you are—” 

“In love.” 

“Tn love?” 

“ Deeply—eternally—most abominably.” 

Do you know her?” 

“ Know her? I know she is the sweetest—the most 
charming—fascinating—bewitching little —” 

“¢'That will do, Tom. You are in love, true enough. 
Your symptoms are not to be mistaken; but are you 
acquainted with her?” 

“ To be sure I am.” 

“ But personally—are you personally acquainted 
with her?” 

“ No, there’s my misery. Although she is the theme 
of my every fancy, she does not know that there is 
such a being as I on the face of the earth.” 

“Most distressing, truly.” 

“And what is more so, if she did know me—ah, 
would she love me? She has travelled all over the 
world. Her imagination is filled with a thousand 
scenes of splendour, and images of manly beauty. 
She has had all the young bucks of England and the 
United States at her feet! What have I to hope?” 

He sighed—his friend Charles sighed in echo. 

“ Well, what are you going to do about it?” asked 
Charles. 

“ That’s the devil,” said Tom—* I don’t know.” 

“ Would you marry her?” inquired Charles. 

“ To be sure I would—e thousand times.” 

“Oh, once is enoughin all conscience, and sometimes 
too much,” said Charles; “ but it is not possible your 
affections are seriously engaged to this young crea- 
ture?” 

“ Possible, Tom ?—it were impossible for it to be 
otherwise. You who have never seen her, cannot 
comprehend the infatuation under which I labour; but 
oh, who with a heart and understanding could gaze on 
her intelligent and expressive face—could watch the 
indescribable grace of her beautiful figure—could lis- 
ten to the tones of her voice, fraught with dangerous 
melody—and behold the wonderful power with which 
she delineates every light and shade of human thought 
and feeling, and not love her?—She is the most per- 
fect being—the most—I cannot find language—it 
seems like rhapsody to you, perhaps; but as for me— 
1 have sometimes fancied she has dropt newly from the 
skies to flash through the world a little while, and 
then leave us in darkness.” 

“Why, sir, you are raving. Youshall be lodged in 
the lunatic asylum. I have seen Miss —— in the 
street, and to be plain with you, I do not deem her even 
handsome. Her perfections exist only in your own 
imagination.” 

“There—I knew it,” said Tom. “I thought so 
inyself the first time I saw her—t She handsome?’ I 
said—* she fascinating ?—nonsense;’ but oh, when I 
became familiar with her witcheries—when she devel- 
oped to my enchained observation, the treasures of| 
her heart and mind—when I saw her sustain her vari- 


ous characters throughout with so much delicacy—so'! 


much grace, intellect, and poetry; I was lost before 

conceived myself in danger; and awoke from a re- 

verie of delight to find myself her slave for ever!” 
Chayles was no common enthusiast. His talents 


a, 


jjence to a lady’s eye. 








and education ranked high. His fortune was ample, | 


and had just come into his own possession; nor was 
there any thing like a deficiency in his personal ap- 
pearance which could make him an object of indiffer- 
He had been recently esta- 
blished in business, from which he realized no trifling 
income. 

“ll go forward,” said he : “a faint heart never won 
a fair lady. I know who will introduce us.” 

‘* Who, and when?” asked Charles. 

“Now, this instant, I have made an appointment 
with a gentleman who is acquainted with her.” 

“ Had you not better get your hat ?” 

“ True, I forgot.” 

“ And had you not better change your dress?” 

“ Yes, so I must—what a dolt I am.” 

* Shall I accompany you?” 

« By all means.” 

“ Wait one minute—I’ll make my toilette in a dash, 
and, bless her sweet, sweet face,’—he kissed his own 
hand as a rather poor substitute for hers, and was off 
like lightning. 

Charles waited three quarters of an hour for his 
friend to dash through his toilette, who came at length 
so neat—so genteel—so every thing that man ought to 
be, that he seemed prepared “to witch the world” 
with the very sight of him. Oh what a night it was! 
One of our mild and brilliant June evenings. The 
moon and the stars of course. Music burst from the 
gardens—the breezes, as usual, rustled through the 
branches of the murmuring trees. The windows of 
all the splendid houses in Broadway were flung open, 
and the sounds of sweet voices in harmony with the 
light notes of the piano and guitar, came ever and anon 
to the ear of the ardent lover—he reached the house 
—he went in—but it is high time to change the subject. 





“ What's the matter with thee, John ?” said Obadiah 
Jenkins to John Thomkins, as the former heaved a 
deep and long drawn sigh, and put away from him his 
plate, on which his dinner yet remained untouched. 

‘“ Nothing,” responded John. 

“ But,” persisted Obadiah, “ something és the mat- 
ter with thee: thou hast changed lately in a very won- 
derful manner. Thy spirit is all gone—tby colour is 
gone—thy appetite is gone—and thou lookest as sad 
asif thou wert about to fade away thyself. Take a 
potato, wilt thou? I'll give thee some of the gravy, 
and here's a piece of pork as tender asa quail. Come, 
John, eat and be merry.” 

“I don’t want any gravy, Obadiah; and I can’t 
abide pork, though it be more tender than love. Iam 
not quite well, and will go and take a walk—so fare- 
well.” 

He put on his broad rimmed hat, and pulling it down 
over his little green eyes, heaved another gentle 
sigh and went forth into the open air. Obadiah fol- 
lowed him forthwith, and overtaking him said, 

‘s"Pell me what ails thee, friend John; and, if I can 
assist thee, I will.” 

Dost thou promise me,” said Obadiah, “ never to 
reveal my secret, and to give me thine assistance?” 

“T do, friend John.” 

“ Then listen.” 

They walked down on the Battery. It was a soft 
afternoon, and the birds were all singing in their merry 
little conversations with each other. I am nothing at 
all at the pathetic, or I would go on with a very pretty 
description here, but as I have not the ability, I will go 
on with John Thomkin’s story: 

“Then listen,” said Obadiah; “I was, the other 
evening, tempted, I think by the arch-fiend himself, to 
visit a place of public amusement. 

“Qh, John,” exclaimed Obadiah; “ and it is this 
then that preys upon thy virtuous heart. 
repented and—" 


Thou hast | 


“TT have repented, and I have not repented,” inter- 
rupted John. “I am sorry that I went, and I am not 
sorry that I went. It has been my misery and my 
happiness.” 

“Verily, friend,” said Obadiah drily, and casting a 
suspicious glance into the eyes of his friend, as if he 
thought all was not right with him, ‘verily thou 
speakest in parables.” 

“Well then, I will shroud my meaning no longer in 
mysterious phraseology, but speak out, Obadiah.” 

“ Well, John.” 

He stopped, lifted up his eyes, placed his hand 
upon his heart—or rather upon the place where his 
heart had once been—gave another sigh, and uttered. 

“ Obadiah—oh !—it is all over with me.” 

“Ah, I see how it is, you're smitten; but with 
whom?” ss 

“ With——.” 

His friend started as if he had trodden on a bagalisk. 

“ Enamoured of ——? Why thou art mad.” 

‘Thou hast promised me thine assistance however, 
and must redeem thy pledge. I shall take an opportu- 
nity to see her at her dwelling, and I will marry her 
as I am asinner.” 





Mr. Jeremy Dobbins was an exquisite of the very 
first water. He conceived himself to be a little supe- 
rior to any thing going. He had a large annuity out 
of his uncle’s estate, and was studying law. He had 
heard talk of sending him to congress, and did not 
know but that, some time or other, he might be the 
p——; but that, as yet, he did not say much about. 
If you would take his own opinion, he was the most 
elegant fellow you ever saw. Nothing but dignity 
and grace. He leaned ina fashionable attitude in the 
box-door, and frequently interrupted the performance 
with exclamations of approbation and rapture, such as 
“ well,” very well,” “ very well, indeed,” “beautiful,” 
“lovely creature.” He had, for several evenings, 
placed himself in the stage-box where his person 
might be seen to the most advantage, and conceiving 
the sight of him to be sufficient for his purpose, he 
went home and composed a piece of poetry which filled 
two sheets, and one sheet of prose. It would be 
superfluous, perhaps impossible to repeat—probably 
some of my gentlemen readers may imagine, and, as 
for the young ladies, their loss would not be great if 
they should never hear—the particulars of this explo- 
sion of his passion. But when he had relieved him- 
self of the mighty charge which had weighed so hea- 
vily upon his susceptible heart, he felt a little easier, 
and went to the serious consideration of his future 
plans, when he should have made the dear bewitch- 
ing creature Mrs. Jeremy Dobbins. 

It was the very next morning—for I should have in- 
formed the readcr that these trifles all occurred on the 
same day—that a ship put off from the East river witha 
fair wind, bound to the south. I was walking on the 
Battery at the time. One after the other, all her sails 
were hoisted and swelled with the breeze,—a graceful 
and intelligent looking girl, to whose talents and pow- 
ers of fascination I myself was no stranger, appeared 
othe deck to take her last look at the fair city in 
which she was leaving behind her so many bewildered 
heads and fluttering hearts. All the heroes of the fore- 
going were on the Battery with me. There was John 
with his brown coat and broad hat, and his hand upon 
his bosom. There was Tom, straining his eyes glisten- 
ing with tears to gaze after the vessel that bore away 
his hopes, and Mr. Jeremy Dobbins, with a huge collar 
and a little whalebone cane, opened his large eyes 
|| with silent astonishment at the singularity of his unex- 
pected disappointment. 

Some time has elapsed. The lady has;returned ; 
but the gentlemen haye'all_proved) weathercocks. 
"Tom is marricd to a sweet pretty girl who makes him 
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as happy as can be. Mr. Jeremy Dobbins has patro- 
nized a fair nymph, tall, slender, timid, and unknown; 
and John Thomkins, although he has not yet entered 
into the state of matrimonial felicity, has recovered his 
appetite, re-instated pork among his favourite dishes, 
and eats gravy with his potatoes as free from the be- 
numbing influence of the tenderest passions as the 
potatoes themselves. c. 
eg ES 
EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
EA aa Oe EATER LIES LITE AION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


VALENCIA. 

Colombia—Valencia, April 10, 1829. 

Dear M.—This city is distant from Caraccas one 
hundred and one miles, and from Puerto Cabello 
twenty. The road from the former, at first moun- 
tainous and ragged, becomes delightfully smooth and 
level as you approach the valley of Aragua. You pass 
successively through San Pedro, an irregular small 
town, noted for its hammocks—the village of Coquizias 
—Victoria, beautifully situated in the bosom of sugar, 
coffee, cotton, and indigo plantations—San Mateo, the 
residence of the Libertador—and finally Maracay, a 
delightful town, distinguished for the industry and 
cleanliness of its inhabitants. Not far from this place 
is the pass of La Cabrera, a huge cone that rises from 
the valley in front of the lake of Valencia, and seems 
entirely inaccessible to human footsteps. It has, how- 
ever, been scaled, and its summit is surmounted by a 
fortification which has often been the object of bloody 
strife between the contending parties in the revolu- 
tionary war. It isa splendid spectacle, and throws its 
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restore them to a sense of their duties. Their situa. 
tion of itself would seem to induce them to no ordinary 
activity and enterprise. Through their city every 
commodity that is transported to Puerto Cabello must 
necessarily pass. The valleys of Aragua, fruitful be- 
yond any others in the known world, all the dlanos or 
plains, the districts of St. Philip, St. John, and Bar- 
quesimeto, all must send their produce to be shipped 
at P. Cabello through Valencia. Ofsuch advantages 
what use would not be made by our active country- 
men? They will not hereafter be thrown away, when 
the evils of war have ceased, and the eyes of the people 
can once more be directed to their own profit, instead 
of being required to look out eternally for the approach 
of an insatiate and sanguinary enemy. 

Provisions may be bought here for almost nothing, 
they are so plentifully supplied from the valley, and 
they are withal exquisite in flavour. : 

The stone britlge leading to Valencia is shown as 
one of the durable monuments of Colombian suffering 
and of Spanish cruelty ard rapacity. It was'built,under 
the inspection of Morillo, by the hands of Colombian 
officers of every grade, who were by him ordered to 
perform this drudgery, and thus satiate his vengeance 
on the love they bore their country, and the hatred 
they cherished against his tyranny and oppression. 

In one of the public rooms in this city another in- 
stance of Spanish ferocity is said to have taken place, 
which may challenge the pages of the most bloody 





and Colombia, gifted by nature with resourses beyond 
measure, will bloom in more than pristine freshness 
and beauty. May you live a thousand years. E.H. 


ee ec eer 
THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


Se eee 
YOR THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 
MRS. HILSON. 

‘Tuere is no actress who has run the risk of injur- 
ing a well-earned reputation more than this lady. She 
plays all and every thing; and though we would be 
one of the last to advocate the whims and airs of ac- 
tors, in refusing partswhich they consider beneath them, 
or unsuited to their abilities, yet there isno reason why 
any of them should absolutely sacrifice themselves in 
the cause of the theatre. We have seen Mrs. Hilson, 
in a short space of time, play Ophelia, Dolly Bull, and 
Lady Macbeth, together with various other incongru- 
ities; yet, in our estimation, Mrs. H. is by no means 
a lady of versatile abilities. She has not the faculty 
of mobility, and, except in a limited degree, is not 
at home either in comedy, tragedy, or farce ;—and yet 
there are a hundred parts she can play far superior to 
any one else. When we remark that Mrs. H. is not at 
home either in comedy, tragedy, or farce, we mean in 
the broad and extreme parts of each. Nature has de- 
nied her the physical requisites for such efforts, and 





histories for a parallel. After the capture of Valencia 
by Boves in 1814, who had solemnly pledged himself, 
by swearing upon the host, to respect the lives and 
property of the citizens, this monster in human shape, 
invited all the principal inhabitants of both sexes toa 





shadows far and wide athwart the mirror surface of, 
the ample lake beneath, while the shaded banks of the 
latter covered to their summits with luxuriant shrub- 
beries, and the numerous islands sprinkled on its 
waters, add to the beauty and loveliness of the land- 
scape. A ride along the sandy border of this lake 
amply repays for the toils and hardships, every where 
to be met with, in the interior routes of this country. 

Valencia is on the borders of the lake of Tacarigua, 
and elevated perhaps fifteen hundred feet above the 
surface of the ocean. It is warmer here than in Ca- 
raccas. It is built pretty much in the same way as 
the latter city. The houses are all of one story, with 
a few exceptions occurring among those that surround 
the great square. These are occupied by the officers 
ef the state and of the church, and are relieved by the 
presence of the cathedral, which, although yet in ruins 
trom the effects of the great earthquake, gives evidence 
ofa fine and great edifice: it both gives to the square 
which it faces, and receives from it, embellishment and 
grace. There is a monastery of Franciscans in this 
place, but, I believe, it is falling into decay. The 
streets are wide and well paved, and altogether this 
place has an agreeable aspect which recommends it 
much to every stranger. The English officers attached 
to “the Legion” cannot speak in terms sufficiently ex- 
pressive of the hospitality and kindness every where 
bestowed during their severe trials. 

The population of Valencia is eaid to be not far from 
tenthousand. Depons relates of the inhabitants, that 
half a century since they enjoyed the well merited re- 
putation of being the most lazy in the province. The 
cause of this indolence was to be found in the fact that 
they universally considered themselves descended from 
noble blood, which they feared to degrade by descend- 
ing to labour of any description whatsoever. The 
natural consequence was want and poverty. These, 
however, made little or no impression. Lamentations 
and prayers were the only resources within their grasp, 
until the arm of the law was stretched forth to redeem 





them from this disgraceful captivity to indolence, and 


grand supper and ball, where he had no sooner secured 
their presence than he surrounded them with his arm- 
ed bands, and in the unsuspecting moments of convi- 
viality and enjoyment, massacred every male present, 
amidst the heart-piercing shrieks of their wives, mo- 
thers, sisters, and daughters. These last too the bar- 
barian compelled, by stripes, to continue their danc- 
ing!! This is one of the innumerable examples that 
are every where recorded upon the annals of this ex- 
terminating war, so dreadfully carried into operation 
by the vindictive Spaniards. Could the Colombians 
ever yield tosuchafoe? Theshrieks oftheir brethren 
have ascended into heaven—the Lord has heard their 
cry. The last Spaniard has ceased to breathe upon 
the Colombian soil, and thy oppressor, Colombia, 
trembles for his own throne. 

The valley of Aragua, in which Valencia is situated, 
is justly the pride of every Venezuelian. Its fruitfu! 
soil and temperate climate, its rich and varied land- 
scapes, its picturesque and ample lake, with its elf-like 
islands, and the towering mountains that on every 
side encompass it and seem to seclude it, like the 
happy valley of Rasselas, from the wretched world be- 
yond—all tend to centre the affections of the native 
to this favoured spot, and to elicit the warmest admi- 
ration and longing wishes of even the passing stranger. 
Fancy may here love to build her cottage of repose, 
and, peopling it with the cherished beings of other 
climes and other days, create for herself a domicil 
of beauty, repose, and domestic felicity. Beautiful as 
is this valley, it has been defaced by the ruthless hand 
of war, and all its beauty and all the smiles of heaven 
could not protect it from rapine, from fire, and the 
sword. 

My dear M., the more I see of Colombia the 
more I am led to admire the exquisite beauty of its 
natural scenery—to deplore the ravages of war, which 
have every where defaced the works of civilization, 
and put an effectual stop, for perhaps years to come, 
to the renewal of industry, and the successful under- 





the exhibition of violent passions or emotions of any 
kind is not her forte; but in beings like Desdemo- 
na, she is unequalled in this country. We have never 
seen her Imogen in Cymbeline, but have heard it highly 
spoken of; and a woman that can do justice to such 
characters as Desdemona and Imogen, ought not to 
care about excelling in any thing else. In saying she 
does not excel in others, we mean when compared 
with the highest standard of excellence in those lines, 
and not with reference to many popular actressses 
who have visited this city :—for instance, with all its 
lack of force and spirit, we would rather see her sen- 
sible personation of Lady Teazle than the hoyden ex- 
travagances of Miss Kelly in the same character. 
Her Ophelia is beautiful, and she performs even 
Lady Macbeth better than a host of others—with 
more propriety than Mrs. Sloman, (who by the way, 
does it very badly,) though perhaps not so effectively ; 
yet she can no more make it what it ought tobe, than 
her husband can do justice to the “ worthy thane of 
Cawdor.” She has not strength and energy for tra- 
gedy—she can portray tenderness, but not agony— 
grief, but not despair. In comedy she is happier, but 
still not quite at home, and appears to us constitution- 
ally unfitted for it; her temperament is too melancholy 
to enter intothe irrepressible buoyancy of comedy ; and 
though, having an abundance of common sense, a 
thing a good deal in request upon the boards, she docs 
all she undertakes very well, yet her gaicty, like 
Clara Fisher's efforts in the pathetic, is only put on ;— 
it does not come from or go directly to the heart— 
both of them appear warring against their nature. 
Mrs. Hilson cannot assume the dashing airs and affec- 
tation of a lady of quality, or the pertness and volubi- 
lity of a chambermaid, but in such parts as Mary in 
John Bull, as Lady Amaranth in Wild Oats, and hun- 
dreds of a similar cast—in the Emily Worthingtons 
and Julia Faulkner's of the drama, she is far, very 
far superior to any actress on this side of the Atlantic. 
Her heroines do not smack of the stage; the loud 
protestation and exaggerated action are not there: on 
the contrary the quiet grace in every movement, and 
the sweet and simple earnestness with which the sen- 
timents are delivered, render such personations per- 
fect, and leave her without.a rival in this class of cha} 








takings of commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural 


racter. i) We (never ‘saw what we could call a wrong 
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conception on the part of Mrs. Hilson; and she has 
always given more pleasure and less dissatisfac- 
tion than any one who ever appeared in such a mul- 
tifarious quantity of characters. There is one 
thing, for which indeed she ought not to be praised, 
because it is no more than the performance of a sim- 
ple duty, but which at least deserves mention in con- 
sequence of the flagrant neglect of others, and that 
is, she always takes the trouble of committing her 
part to memory, and gives the words of the author 
instead of thrusting forward foolish impertinencies 
on the spur of the moment. c. 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
nA ET SRE er eo ER 
A SHORT CHAPTER ON FRIENDSHIP. 

How very seldom do we find any one who has a 
Telish for real friendship—who can set a due. value 
upon its approbation, and pay a due regard to its cen- 
sures! Adulation lives, and pleases; truth dies, and 
is forgotten. The flattery of the fool is always pun- 
gent and delicious; the rebuke of the wise is ever 
irksome and hateful. Wherefore, then, do we accuse 
the fates when they withhold from us the blessings 
of friendship, if we ourselves have not the capacity for 
enjoying them? 

Schah Sultan Hossein, says an old Persian fable, 
had two favourites. Mahamood was very designing 
and smooth-tongued ; Selim was very open and plain- 
spoken. After a space, the intrigues of Mahamood 
had the upper hand, and Selim was banished from the 
court. Then Zobeide, the mother of the sultan's 
mother, a wise woman, and one learned in all the 
learning of the Persians, stood before the throne, and 
spoke thus: 

“When I was young I was said to be beautiful. 


Upon one occasion, a great féte wasto be given. The}j 


handmaids dressed my hair in an inner apartment. 
‘Look,’ said one, ‘ how bright are her eyes!’ ‘ What 
a complexion,’ said another, ‘is upon her cheeks!’ 
‘What sweetness,’ cried a third, ‘in her voice!’ J 
grew sick of all this adulation. I sent my women 
from me, and complained to myself bitterly. ‘Why 
have I not,’ I eried, ‘ some friend on whom I can rely; 
who will tell me with sincerity when the roses on my 
cheeks begin to fade, and the darkness of my eye- 
brows to want colouring? But alas, this is impos- 
sible.’ 

“ As I spoke, a beneficent genius rose from the 
ground before me. ‘I have brought thee,’ he said, 
“what thou didst require: thou shalt no longer have 
occasion to reproach the prophet for denying thee 
that which, if granted, thou wouldst thyself destroy.’ 
So saying, he held forth to me a small locket, and dis- 
appeared. 

“T opened it impatiently. It contained a small | 
plate, in shape like a horseman’s shield, but so bright 
that the brightness of twenty shields would be dim be- 
fore it, I looked, and beheld every charm upon which 
I valued myself reflected upon its surface. ‘ Delight-/ 
ful monitor!’ I exclaimed, ‘thou shalt ever be my 
companion ; in thee I may safely confide; thou art 
not mercenary, nor changeable; thou wilt always 
speak to me the truth—as thou dost now!’ and I 
kissed its polish exultingly, and hastened to the féte. 

‘Something happened to ruffle my temper, and I 
returned to the palace out of humour with myself and 
the world. I took up my treasure. Heavens! what 
a change was there! my eyes were red with weeping 
—my lips distorted with vexation. My beauty was 
changed into deformity—my dimples were converted 
into frowns. ‘Liar!’ J cried, in a frenzy of passion, 
«what meanest thou by this insolence? art thou not 


dashed my monitor to the earth, and went in search 
of the consolation of my flatterers!” 

Zobeide here ceased. I know not whether the 
reader will comprehend the application of her narra- 
tive. The sultan did—and Selim was recalled. 





v 
CHARLES THE TWELFTH OF SWEDEN, 


AND 4 LITTLE DALECARLIAN DAMSEL, 


Having often observed, both from historical memoranda 
and actual remark on existing characters, that no men are 
usually so devoted te admiration of the fair sex as those we 
'denominate heroes, I have often mused on the contradiction 
to this observation, so eminent in the recorded conduct of; 
the celebrated warrior, Charles the Twelfth of Sweden.— 
He was young, a prince, a hero; and of a prodigiously 
ardent temperament. How, then, could such apathy to the 
only sentiment which, in vigour and impulse, at all corres- 
pond with the animated ambitions of a soldier? how could 
it find room in such a bosom ? 

A few years ago chance presented me an opportunity 
of trying, at least; to solve this apparent inconsistency.—I 
fell in company with the Baron , an illustrious Swede ; 
and one as well acquainted with the private history of his 
court for generations back, as my curiosity could have 
wished him. [ put my question to him, and the answer sur- 
prised, while it gratified my previous general exiom on the 
subject. The reply shall be given, as nearly as recollection 
will serve, in the Baron’s own words : 

“The interesting fact,” said he, “ with which I am going 
to acquaint you, was communicated to me by indisputable 
authority. Our young monarch, so far from being constitu- 
tionally monkish in that particular you inquire about, was of} 
a singularly opposite disposition ; and those historians who 
have represented him as naturally indifferent to women, 
have been totally unacquainted with his real character.— 
You will find the proof in what I am now going to tell you, 
as the cause why he abjured, and at a very early age, all in- 
tercourse with the sex. You are not ignorant that the kings 
of Sweden, at that period, were of easy access to their sub- 
jects. They practised the condescension, but with proper 
limitations, of sometimes even engaging in their convivial 
society. Charles the Twelfth, on his accession, enjoyed this 
jocund prerogative with all the vivacity of his very early 
youth; and one evening, but a little time before he was to 
leave Stockholm, to open his military renown, he went to 
sup with a Dalecarlian gentleman, residing in the capital.— 
Charles was then only in his fifteenth year, and loved to talk’ 
with this brave descendant of the preserver of his great an-! 
cestor, Gustavus Vasa, with all the fervour of his own royal | 
patriotism. But the young king’s romance did. not end| 
there; he had seen a beautiful serving-maid from these very 
mountains, the wildest regions of his kingdom ; he had seen 
her once or twice attend in the rooms, while a guest under | 
the simple roof of his brave subject: he had seen and ad- 
mired her in silence. It happened this evening that she 
chanced to open the doorto him. The king, gently taking} 
her hand attempted to kiss her. He expected she would be! 
nothing loath. Buthe was mistaken; she drew back. He| 
thought she was only eoy ; and, more impassioned, attempt- 
ed to seize the kiss by a kind of gallant violence. She strug- 
gled ; then bursting from him, with words of severe rebuke, 
in the agitation of her repulsion, struck him in the face.— 
At the moment she disappeared, the gentleman of the! 
| house, having heard the scuffle, came out of his room to learn 
what was the matter. On seeing the king, and his disorder, 
the worthy Dalccarlian, after a few hasty words of respect, | 
inquired if any thing had happened to distarb his majesty ? 
Charles smiled and coloured.—‘I confess that I am dis- 
turbed,’ replied he, ‘and deservedly so; for, I am ashamed 
to say, I tried to force a kiss from your pretty damsel, and 
she has made my check smart for it.—This little adventure, 
has, however, given me my freedom from all of her sex for 
life. 1 ama king anda soldier: my soul’s first object is the] 
glory attendant on those names, and I know that the greatest 
men have, at times, wrecked both by an undue admiration 
of women; they ruined Antony, they almost ruined Cesar, 
and they made a fool of Alexander, but, by heaven, they 
shall neither ruin nor make a fool of me !—I know the sus- 
ceptibility of my own nature; and I know the power—the 
arts—the tyranny of the sex! Therefore, from this mo- 




















in my power, and dost thou provoke me to wrath?’ I 


ment, I swear by the sceptre of Sweden and this good| 
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sword, never to look on woman again with an eye to desire 
her smile, or fear her frown. In short, to regard her as, to 
me, no more!’ It was even with solemnity that he kissed 
his sword on uttering this vow ; and then turing their dis- 
course immediately on the business of his visit, the old Da- 
lecarlian saw only the brave and royal descendant of the 
great Gustavus before him.” 

This little narrative is indeed very extraordinary ; but yet 
in considering it, it seems quite consistent with the whole 
after conduct of Charles. Indeed, what might not that re- 
solution effect, which defied the extremes of heat, and cold, 
and famine; which, while it led a harassed and exhausted 
army through deserts of icn and snow, rejected the Czar of 
Muscovy’s offers of capitulation in the style of a triumphant 
conqueror ; and which, in fine,'brought his very conquerors 
in homage round him at the last ? 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


‘TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 


It was during a late severe season, a winter remarkable 
for its long and inclement frost, experienced with equa! 
rigour throughout Italy, France, and Germany, where the 
largest rivers were rapidly congealed, and the people were 
seen to fall dead with cold, that in the French town of Metz, 
a poor sentinel was sent upon guard on one of the bitterest 
nights, when a fierce north wind added to the usual cold. 
His watch was in the most exposed situation of the place, 
and he had scarcely recovered froin severe indisposition : 
but he was a soldier, and declared his readiness to take his 
round, It chanced that he had pledged his affections to a 
young woman of the same city, who no sooner heard of bis 
being on duty, than she began to lament bitterly, declaring 
it to be impossible for him to survive the insufferable scve- 
rity of such a night, after the illness under which he still 
lingered. Tormented with anxiety, she was unable to close 
her eyes, or even te retire to rest; and as the night ad- 
vanced, the cold becoming more intense, her fancy depicted 
him struggling against the fearful elements, and his own 
weakness; and at length, no longer able to support him- 
self, overpowered with slumber, and sinking to eternal rest 
upon the ground. Maddened at the idea, and heedless of 
consequences, she hastily clothed herself as warmly as she 
could, ran out of the house, situated not far from the place 
of watch, and with the utmost courage arrived alone at the 
spot. And there she indeed found her poor soldier nearly 
as exhausted as she had imagined, being with difficulty able 
to keep his feet, owing to the intenseness of the frost. She 
earnestly conjured him to hasten, though only for a little 
while, to revive himself at her house, when having taken 
seme refreshment he might return ; but aware of the conse- 
quences of such a step, this he kindly but resolutely, refused. 
todo. “ But only for a few minutes,” she continued, “ while 
you melt the horrid frost, which has almost congealed you 
alive.” “Not an instant,” returned the soldier ; ‘‘it were 
certain death even to stir from the spot.” ‘Surely not!” 
cried the affectionate girl, “ it will never be known; and if 
you stay, your death will be still more certain ; you have at 
least a chance, and it is your duty, if possible, to preserve 
your life. Besides, should your absence happen to be dis- 
covered, heaven will take pity upon us, and provide in some 
way for your preservation.” ‘ Yes,” said the soldier, “ but 
that is not the question ; for suppose I could do it with im- 
punity, is it noble or honourable thus to abandon my post, 
without any one upon guard?” “ But there will be some 
one: if you consent to go, I will remain here until your re- 
turn. Iam not in the least afraid ; #0 be quick, and give 
me your arms.” This request she enferced with so much 
eloquence and tenderness, and so many tears, that the poor 
soldier, against his better judgment, was fain to yield, more 
especially as he felt himself becoming fainter and fainter, 
and enable much longer to resist the celd. Intending to re- 
turn within a few minutes, he left the kind-hearted girl in his 
place, wrapping her in his cloak, and giving her his arms 
and cap, together with the watch-word; and such was her 
delight at the idea of having saved the life of her beloved, 
that she was for a time insensible to the intense severity of 
the weather. But just as she was flattering herself with the 
hope of his return, an officer made his appearance, who, as 
she forgot in her confusion to give the sign, suspected that 
the soldier had either fallen asleep of fled. What was his sur- 
prise, on rushing to thecspot, to find) @_young girl overpow- 
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cred with alarm, and unable to give any account of herself, 
from her extreme agitation and tears. 

Being instantly conducted to the guard-housc, and re- 
stored to some degree of confidence, the poor girl confessed 
the whole truth; soliciting, with the anguish of doubt and 
distraction, a pardon for her betrothed husband. He was 
instantly summoned from her house, but was found in sucha 
state of weakness from the sufferings he had undergone, as 
to leave little prospect of his surviving them. It was with 
much difficulty, with the assistance of medical advice, that 
he was restored snfficiently to give an intelligible account of, 
himself, after which he was placed in close cusdody, to wait 
his trial. 

“ Far happier had it been for me,” he exclaimed, on being 
restored to consciousness, “ far happier to have died at my 
post, than to be thus reserved for a cruel and ignominious 
death.” And the day ef his trial coming on, such was the 
politic severity of martial law, as he had well foreseen, tha; 
he was condemned to be executed within « few days after 
his sentence. Great as was his affliction on hearing these 
tidings, it was little ia comparieon with the remorseand terror 
that distracted the breast of his beloved girl, who, in addition 
to the grief of losing him, in so public and ignominious a man- 
ner, accused herself as the cause of the whole calamity.— 
He, to whom she had been so long and tenderly attached, 
was now to fall, as it were, by the hand of his betrothed 
bride! Such was the strangeness and suddenness of the 
event, that her feelings being-wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitation and terror, her very ¢ spair seemed to 
give her strength; and, casting all fear sf consequences 
aside, she made a vow to save him, or to perish in the at- 
tempt. Bitterly weeping, and with dishevelled hair, she ran 
wildly through the city, beseeching pity and compassion from 
all her friends and acquaintance, and soliciting every body of] 
vank and influence, to unite in petitioning for a pardon for 
her lever ; or that her life, she being the sole author of the 
fault, might be accepted in the place of his. 

The circumstances being made known, such was the ten- 
derness and eompassion excited in her behalf, and such the 
admiration of her conduct, at once so affectionate and 
spirited, that persons of the highest rank became interested 
for her, and used the most laudable efforts to obtain a free 
pardon fer the poor soldier. The ladies of the place also 
exerting their influence, the governor, no longer proof 
against this torrent of public feeling, made a merit of grant- 
ing him forgiveness, on the condition of his being immedi- 
ately united to the heroic and noble-hearted girl, and ac- 
cepting with her a small donation, an example which was 
speedily followed by people of every rank ; eo that the young 
bride had the additional pleasure of presenting her beloved 
with a handsome dower, which satisfied their moderate 
wishes, and crowned their humble happiness. 


————— 
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The Critic—Among the occurrences of the last week, 
the discontinuance of this valuable and ably-conducted 
paper is calculated to awaken a just regret, for the bitter 
and unmerited disappointment to which the votaries of| 
literature are still subjected in this city. It is a taming 
thought to the pride of its enlightened inhabitants, that of| | 
the numerous and meritorious attempts which have been | 
made to establish periodical reviews amongst us, not one has 
ever proved successful. The want of subscribers has not 
been the cause. Of these an unlimited number is always 
ready to lengthen the list of the easily deceived projector 
of any literary enterprise, and thus blazon forth their de- 
votion to literature, and their munificence to authors. But 
anark the sequel. When the payment becomes due, when 
substantial evidence is to be given of their boasted zeal, 
then it has all evaporated—and, to use the language of 
Mr. Leggett, “the collector is obliged to make repeated 
applications to obtain what should be cheerfully pnid 
at the first solicitation.” Now, this is disgraceful, and 
characteristic only of baseness or deceit. There is no com- 
pulsion employed to procure the subscription of any in- 
dividual to any work. His consent to record: his name 


———— 


dered a solemn pledge, to be redeemed on honour. A fail- 
ure in the fulfilment is attended with the most disastrous 
consequences, and, in some cases, is tantamount to robbery. 
The proprietor of the work, depending on the receipts when 
they become due, inakes his outfits proportionately, and is, 
in case of disappointment, doubly loser of his money and 
his time. When the small amount of the sum too, that is 
generally called for, is taken into consideration, the default 
of payment is, in most instances, worthy of the scorn of 
every honourably-minded man. We cannot envy the feel- 
ings of those who gratuitously incur the risk of such censure. 
Their consciences should be worse turmentors than even 
the never-ceasing rap of the obstinate and unwearied col- 
lector, true to his duty and his employer. In the mean time, 
however, the conductor must suffer, and if his sufferings, 
working upon a sensitive mind, cause the least relaxation 
of ardour on his part, or the least delay in the execution of 
his task, ten to one but your defaulters are among the first 
and the loudest to visit him with their cruel detraction and 
annoying complaints. Such has been the fate of many, and 
such, we are truly sorry to say, has been the fate of Mr. 
Leggett, the editor of the Critic, a gentleman of acknow- 
ledged talents, whose active exertions to render his mi- 
scellany worthy of public patronage, “ deserved,” even 
though they “did not command success.” 

While upon this subject, we think it incambent upon us 
to remind those who feel inclined to undertake the publica- 
tion of new periodicals, of the difficulties which must obstruct | 
their path, and which can only be overcome by two indis- 
pensable weapons—time and money. A few months ora 
year, can never suffice to establish the reputation of any jour- 
nal, and, until this is done, success is entirely out of the 
question. Now this is impossible unless there be ample 
funds to meet the necessary expenses, and they are neither 
few nor trifling. We say it advisedly, and from sad expe- | 
rience, that the loss of ten thousand dollars is scarcely enough | 
to answerthe demands which must be satisfied before a paper! 
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Ecarté, or the Salons of Paris.—This is not a wonderful 

book, as some of the English periodicals have called it, but 

simply a very clever and spirited sketch of some of the temp- 

tations, splendours, vices, and peculiarities of the French 

metropolis, struck off with rapid but graphic touches of the 

pencil, and interwoven with a slight but not uninteresting 
story of true love. The characters are not particularly 
natural, but that is not a fault of any consequence, for it is 
not so much their actions as the scenes in which they arc 
placed, that the author has intended to describe. Making 
some allowances for exaggeration of colouring, the picture 
is a faithful and appalling likeness, and should be studied by 

every young man who intends visiting that corrupt and li 
centious capital. But this novel has two other faults of 
greater magnitude; the first is, that many of the scenes and 
incidents are of a more exciting nature than the moral sense 

of this community can relish or even tolerate; we could 
not recommend these pages to the eyes of any female, and 
for this there is no palliation. The other fault sinks into 
insignificance in comparison. It is simply the very copious 
use of the French language, in which almost all the conver- 
sations are given. The English or American reader, who 
unhappily has no knowledge of any but his mother tongue, 
must have a more accomplished friend at his elbow to 
translate for him, or he will lose a very necessary portion of 
thecontents. We could overlook even this defect however, 
and should be very glad to speak in terms of high commen- 
dation of “ Ecarté,” for it is undoubtedly a very clever work ; 
but we cannot forgive that other stain upon its escutcheon. 


hha encaeennca eS RS 

Tales and Sketches by a Country Schoolmaster.—This is the 
production of a man of vigorous and healthful understand- 
ing, good sense, shrewd observation, and much practical 
knowledge of the world and its fashions. We should be 
inclined to suspect, however, that his labours in the barren 
field of country pedagogue-ship have not been many ; there is 
too intimate an acquaintance with nautical scenes, mancu- 
vres, and phraseology, displayed in some of the sketches, to 





can be considered as on the tide of successful experiment. 
We have taken no account in this calculation of the wear ' 
and tear of mind and body—the patience—and the hope de-! 


ferred, which maketh the heart sick—all summed up are cal- | 


admit of the supposition that such information has been ac- 
| quired in any other manner than by an actual participation 
in the toils and dangers of the sea. Yet the schoolmaster 
seems to be quite at home on shore; his descriptions of ru. 





culated to awe and deter stouter hearts than ours, and we 
are free to say, that had any kind friend been enabled to ap-‘ 
prise us of all we have gone through, in anticipation, we 
never would have encountered the contest even for the 
assurance of success, We cannot avoid udding the remark, 
that as there is to great a disposition on the part of the 
projectors of new papers, to be deceived by the apparent 
list of subscribers, so .s there too strong an inclination on, 
the part of. the public to enter into the views of every pro- ' 
jector. ‘The flattering prospectus of a new journal is too 
often implicitly relied on, and when the reality comes to 
undeccive the failacious hopes of the credulous, disappoint- | 
ment is sure to be felt, loss of confidence is the consequence, | 
and these feelings are too apt to be extended to the pro- | 
| prietors of long-established works. That toe have suffered, | 
to a certain extent, by such consequences, we are not dis-| 
posed to deny ; but we must, in justice to our subscribers, 
make the gratifying declaration, that-the great majority of! 
them are prompt in the payment of their ducs, and that | 
more than one thousand of them come forward voluntarily | 
to meet their engagements, of which they are never re- 
minded by either bill or collector. We are careful, it is true, 
to guard against bad paymasters ; and it would be well if | 
the proprietors of all public journals adopted a similar 
rule. Had we acted otherwise, we might, no doubt, during 
the last five or six years, have multiplied the catalogue to 
an enormous extent; but they would have been names— 
mere sounds, “ signifying nothing.” 

Before closing these remarks, for the length of which we 
hope the occasion will be a suiticient apology, we must re- 
turn our thanks to Mr. Leggett for the handsome manner in| 
which he has presented his subscription list to the Mirror. 
Uur paper will accordingly be sent to those subscribers of 
the Critic who bave paid for the uncompleted part of the 
second volume, and continued regularly to them unless 
otherwise ordered. ‘Those of the remaining po.tion of the; 
subscribers whose non-compliance with the terms of the 
Critic resulted from negligence rather than intention, we 
shall be happy to receive as patrons to this paper.” We 
trust they will not find our columns unworthy of their sup- 
port; and may we not also hope to meot in them faithful 

















among its patrons is voluntary, and should be consi- 


‘ral scenery are peculiarly graphic, vivid, and poetical, and 
‘hie conception of character, particularly female character, 
beautiful. In this item of author-ship, our pedagogue is 
superior to Cooper ; in his nautical descriptions nearly or 
i quite equal; indeed we look upon him as one destined to 
jattain a reputation both at home and abroad, not less ho- 
‘nourable to himeelf and gratifying to his country than that 
‘of the “American Scott.” His style is bold, manly, and 
‘nervous; his imagination rich and fertile; and, if we are 
‘not much mistaken, he is a poet—at least if he has never 
‘ ossayed to “build the lofty verse,” we are confident that he 
has the power, and when he chooses to exert it, will not 
prove unworthy of a place among the few whom we are 
willing to acknowledge as American poets. The work is 
from the press of J. and J. Harper. 

The American Monthly Magazine—The third number of 
this periodical, just published, contains among other articles 
of interest, one which we have read with great satisfaction. 
A review of the lie and the principal work of one of the 
most remarkable men of the age, who, in his own country, 
is almost worshipped, and in every other is admired, and 
what is better, read; to whom Scott and Byron, and many 
other distinguished writers have owned their obligations, 
while many more have been content to pillage without thanks, 
—in short, the venerable German Goethe, Mr. Bliss is the 
agent for this work. 

Emerson’s Letters from the Egean.—W e have not yet had 
time to read this volume, but promise ourselves much plca- 
sure in the perusal, when we shall have. The extracts 
from it which have been given in various English papers and 
magazines, bear very honourable testimony in its favour. 
We shall endeavour to present our readers with one or two 
selections in our next. 

New Music—A fine martial air, composed by Mr. Ignace 
Roco, entitled the “ Jackson Guard’s March,” has just been 
publihed by Firth and Hall. It is dedicated to Colonel 
Charles W. Sandford of the Third Regiment of Artillery. 


New Works.—We have received “ Anne of Geierstein,” 
by the author of “ Waverly,” and thojlast number of the 














and punctual fricnds ? 


“ Foreign Quarterly Review." Will mention them in our nest. 
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vise you to wear it; And 


do, So buy a toy, 


ve paint and I’vo perfume, for those who may choose them, 
Young ladies, I presume, you all will refuse them, 
Tha boom on your cheek shows that you never use them, 
‘Yet buy a little toy of poor Rose of Lucerne. 





Rose of 
Come round me, ladies fair, I've ribandsand laces, 


Lu - cere, 


I've trinkets rich and 


rare to add to the graces 


Of waist, neck or arm, or your svroot pretty faces, 
ucerne. 


‘Then buy a little toy of poor Rose 


THE INDIAN STUDENT, 
OR FORCE OF NATURE. 


From Susquehanna’s farthest springs, 
Where savage tribes pursue their game, 
(His blanket tied with yellow strings,) 
A shepherd of the forest came. 


Not long before a wandering priest 
Express’d his wish with visage sad— 
“Ah, why,” he cried, “in Satan’s waste, 
Ah, why detain so fine a lad? 
“In white man’s land there stands a town, 
Where learning may be purchased low— 
Exchange his blanket for a gown, 
And let the lad to college go.” 


From long debate the council rose, 
And viewing Shalum’s tricks with joy, 
To Cambridge Hall, o’er wastes of snows, 
They sent the copper-colour'd boy. 
One generous chief a bow supplied, 
This gave a shaft, and that a skin; 
The feathers, in vermilion dyed, 
Himself did from a turkey win. 
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the sea, 
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Yes [£ do, Yes I 


Thus dress’d so gay, he took his way 
O’er barren hills alone, alone! 

His guide a star, he wander‘d far, 
His pillow every night a stone, 


At last he came, with foot so lame, 

Where learned men talk heathen Greek, 
And Hebrew lore is gabbled o’er, 

To please the muses,—twice a week. 


Awhile he writ, awhile he read, 

Awhile he conn’d their grammar rules— 
(An Indian savage so well bred 

Great credit promised to the schools.) 


Some thought he would in law excel, 
Some said in physic he would shine ; 

And one that knew him ing well, 
Beheld in him a sound divine. 


But those of more discerning eye, 

E’en then could other prospects show, 
And saw him lay his Virgil by, 

To wander with his dearer bow. 


The tedious hours of study spent, 
The heavy moulded lecture done, 
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And I ho; 





He to the woods a hunting went, 
Through lonely wastes he walk’d, he run. 


No mystic wonders fired his mind ; 
He sought to gain no learn’d degree, 
But only sense enough to find 
The squirrel in the hollow tree. 


The shady bank, the purling stream, 
The woody wild his heart possess’d, 

The dewy lawn, his morning dream 
In fancy’s gayest colours drest. 


“And why,” he cried, “did I forsake 
My native wood for gloomy walls? 

The silver stream, the limpid lake 
For musty books and college halls? 


“A little could my wants supply— 

Can wealth and honour give me more ; 
Or, will the sylvan god deny 

The humble treat he gave before ? 


“Let seraphs gain the bright abode, 
And heaven’s sublimest mansions see— 
T only bow to Nature’s God— 
The lard of chad do for me. 
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of poor Rose of Lu- cerne. 


on your breast you may bear it, 
u to wear it; 


pe no other cross e’er will come near it, 
Yea I do—Bo buy a toy of poor Rose of Luceme. 


“These dreadful secrets of the sky 
Alarm my soul with chilling fear— 
Do planets in their orbits fly, 
And is the earth, indeed, a sphere ? 
“Let planets still their course pursue, 
And comets to the centre run— 
In him my faithful friend I view, 
The image of my god—the sun. 
«“ Where nature’s ancient forests grow, 
And mingled laurel never fades, 
My heart is fix’d and I must 


'o die among my native shades.” 


He e, and to the western springs 

(His gown discharged, his money spent, 
His blanket tied with yellow strings,) 

The shepherd of the forest went. 
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FOR THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 
TO MARY. 

Tuey say that long years are a shadow—a dream, 
And fall into time like the snow in the stream ; 
But little they think, who philosophize thus, 
How dark are the moments that separate us, 
Yes! little they think how those sorrowing hours 
Come down on the heart like a blast upon flowers, 
And how deep is the waste of the eye and the cheek 
When the love that first linked us no tempest can break. 
Like the fetters that fasten the wandering doves 
Js the deathless—the living romance of the loves 
That hallowe-our hearts, for the farther they fly, 
The sweeter, the dearer, the stronger the tie. 


Yes—yes, if they knew all the magical hours, 

When our hearts like our fields were all fragrance and flow’rs, 
When our innermost thoughts were reveal’d thro’ the eye, 
And the language of love was pour’d out in a sigh! 


When the walk in the moonlight—the song of the birds, 
Our little ones’ smiles and their innocent words, , 

And the gladness we felt, undiminished by fears, 

Spoke out of the futures’ unsorrowing years. 


Oh! yes, if they knew ‘yut all these, and how deep 

Is the heart where the waves of their memory sweep, 
Then—then would they utter that years are no dream, 
Nor fall into time like the snow in the stream. ALPHA. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE CLOAKED GENTLEMAN, 
CHAPTER THE LAST. 

‘Tney slept that night at an inn near the scene of 
their late conversations; and while Eudora, overcome 
with fatigue of body and exhaustion of mind, sunk into 
a profound slumber, the wakeful thoughts of Rosalie, 


' 


induced her to leave her bed and look out upon the. 
Their room was on the first floor, and, 


rising moon. 
the window near the ground; and while she stood ab- 
sorbed in meditations on the mysterious individual, 
whose sad farewell still sounded in her imagination, 
the same melancholy voice fell distinctly on her ear, 
and her eyes rested, as if by magic, on the noble form 
of the stranger. 

“Tt was the hope of once more seeing Miss Clair- 
ville,” said he, “ which caused me to hover around this 
house; and I am too happy that I have not lingered in 
vain. A few houre since, and I believed that I had no 
eye for beauty, no heart for virtue, no feeling in com- 
mon with any of the human race; but at this moment, 
Tam fully, perhape, fatally undeceived; for it is to you 
alone, that I owe the knowledge of the truth.” 

“ Tell me who you are,” said Rosalie, with an emo- 
tion which she in vain endeavoured to conceal. 

“Tam one,” replied he, ‘to whom wealth has been 
dross; power, vain; ambition, a consuming fire; fame, 
@ passing shadow; hope, a cheat; friendship, a bub- 
ble; and lovs, an ignis-fatuus of the brain.” 

‘“ Strange, incomprehensible being,” answered Ro- 
salie! “1 am confident that you have had a part in 
the fortunes and affairs of men, and a name in the 
world’s annals. Tell me who you are?” 

“ Not yet,” replied he. “The time may come, 
when I shall appear before you in my own name and 
character ; but it will be at the risk of losing the inter- 
est which, I fear has only been excited by mystery.” 

“The interest which is only kept alive by mystery,” 
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said the young lady, somewhat coldly, “is not of the 
most flattering kind. It is absurd in me, however, to 
pry into things which do not concern me; yet why 
did you seck a renewal of so strange an intercourse?” 

“In order to forget for a few moments,” said he, 
mournfully, “that the world contained no being who 
cared for me or my destiny ; but I go with the thought 
still heavy at my beart. I go without the hope that I 
shall retain a place in the memory of Miss Clairville.” 

“The changes of life,” answered Rosalie, “ permit 
few things to make a long impression on the mind. 
unless frequently revived by circumstances. It is, 
therefore, most likely that the stream of time will soon 
sweep these passing adventures into the gulph of| 
oblivion.” 

“It were presumption in me to think otherwise,” 
said the stranger; ‘and with this conviction, I once 
more bid you adieu finally—for ever,” ; 

Rosalie leaned for an instant against the window to 
collect her scattered senses; but when-she again 
looked out in the moonlight, he was gone. The as- 
tonished gir] strained her eyes in vain. Every object 
lay motionless in its shadow, and not a sound broke 
the stillness of the quiet hour. Shesaw him no more. 

In the course of another year, occupied with the 
pleasures and amusements of Charleston, the place of| 
Judge Malcolm’s residence, the cousins had almost 
ceased to talk of the “ cloaked gentleman.” Rosalie 
sometimes dwelt in secret on his last unaccountable 
conversation with herself; but the recollection became 
Jess and less frequent, and would have died away en- 
tirely, had it not been accidentally revived by the ap- 
pearance of a young Philadelphian in their circles, 
who bore a strong resemblance, both in face and figure, 
to the mysterious stranger. Indeed, the two young 
ladies found it difficult to persuade themselves that he 
was not actually the same person; but as he never 
gave either word or look of recognition, they at length 
dismissed the idea as vague and unfounded. He was 
also apparently rouch younger, and had all the glow of| 
health, together with the gay and buoyant spirits of| 
hope and happiness.” In short, Frederick Wallenstein 
was a universal favourite. His manners partook of| 
the polish and refinement of his city; and his acquain- 
tance with the polite accomplishments, as well as his 
general knowledge of other subjects, told that he be- 
longed to the higher class of society. His attentions 
were principally devoted to the cousins, but more espe- 
cially. to Rosalie. 

One evening they had escaped together from the 
heat of a crowded ball-room, to enjoy the fresh air on 
the balcony. Wallenstein was unusually taciturn, and 
Rosalie, at a logs for something to say, as the conver- 
sation flagged, abruptly asked, 

‘“ Have. you ever visited the Falls of Niagara, Mr. 
Wallenstein?” 

“‘T have,” replied he. 

“ And Montmorenci ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T think,” said Rosalie, “ they are among the thing: 
which, once seen, can never be forgotten.” 








“ They are, indeed,” said he; and then added with 
peculiar emphasis, “J am very sure that I shall never 
forget Montmorenci; for it was there I experienced 
\she first sense of enjoyment I had for many months.” 
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Rosalie started—the words, the tone of voice in 
which they were uttered, forcibly recalled her suspi- 
cions; but she replied without appearing to observe it. 

“You could not fail to be charmed with such a 
scene ; but surely, Niagara far exceeds it ?” 

“In grandeur and sublimity very far,” said Wallen- 
stein; “but,” continued he, with a sudden change 
from the tone of manly confidence, to the deep and 
thrilling accents of feeling— to me, there is some- 
thing more touching to the heart in the simply beau- 
tiful, than in the magnificent and sublime.” 

Rosalie hastily raised her eyes to his face, and 
could no longer conceal her surprise. 

“J have heard those words before,” said she, almost 
unconscious of her own expressions. 

‘“ Where, and by whom, were they spoken ?” asked 
Wallenstein. - 

“ I know not by whom,” answered Rosalie; ‘* but it 
was on the banks of Montmorenci.” 

“ And have the changes of life permitted such ao 
trifle to make a /asting impression on the memory of 
Miss Clairville >” said he, taking her hand with an aiz 
oftenderness. 

The bewildered girl had been for several minutes 
lost in a labyrinth of doubt and perplexity; but that 
question instantly ended the deception. 

“ Then it was you,” exclaimed she, speaking more 
in answer to her own thoughts than to his words. 


Wallenstein smiled. ~ 
“Thave long been aware of your suspicions, Ros- 


alie,” said he. ‘I know that in your own imagina- 
tion you have often identified me with a strange eccen- 
tric being who once sought, without name or character, 
to secure a place in your remembrance. The folly of 
the attempt struck incontrovertibly upon my mind, 
during my conversation with you beneath the window, 
and I left you with an abruptness which you may 
perhaps recollect. I would fain explain to you now 
the motives of my conduct, but fear it will detain you 


too long from the company.” : 
« Go on,” said Rosalie; “ I am too much interested 


to think.of dancing.” 

Wallenstein pressed her hand and proceeded. 

“J was actuated at that time partly by whim, end 
partly by dislike to the world, occasioned by early disap- 
pointments. I had wealth, education, and a respecta- 
ble standing in society; yet they did not prevent me 
from meeting with deep treachery in man, and cold- 
hearted ingratitude and fickleness in woman; and { 
began to look on the advantages which had been given 
me, with a kind of sickening disgust. My health suf- 
fered from too great an indulgence of sensibility, and 
I detefmined to travel; though not so much from a 
wish to live, as from a desire to escape the necessity of 
seeing old acquaintances and pretended friends. It 
was, however, an odd caprice of fancy which induced 
me to adopt the mode 1 pursued! of passing unknown 
amidst the multitude. I thought by that means to 
study human nature more effectually, and to discover 
it’ there were really any intrinsic goodness or virtue 
in the heart of man; but darker sentiments of misan- 
thropy were fast taking possession of my mind, when 
[had the good fortune to meet Miss Malcolm, and 
pardon me if I say, her more loyely. cousin. Our Te- 
peated ‘and romantic rencounters, excited a singular 
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interest i in my r bosom ; and my Test interview with you 
occasioned an entire transition of feeling, which gave 
a new apring to my existence. I prosecuted my de-| 
sign of going to the south of France, where I soon 
experienced all, and more than all J anticipated; and 
with renovated health and spirits, returned to seek 
and win, if possible, the only earthly treasure which I 
now desire—the heart of the artless, the innocent, 
the beautiful Rosalie.” 

So sudden and unexpected a declaration from one 
who had made the first strong impression on her 
youthful fancy, overwhelmed his attentive auditress 
with astonishment and confusion, and her answer, 
whatever it might have been, was so disjointed and 
unintelligible, that it cannot,be recorded. But Wal- 
lenstein was satisfied. 

At that time he certainly thought and believed that 
he loved Rosalie. He had been fascinated by her na- 
tive loveliness and simplicity; and it was not until af- 
ter he had secured her affections and promise to be 
his, that he began to study more deeply the character 
of Eudora. With the active and restless spirit of man, 
he sought to vary, even happiness, in its calm and 
equal state, by occasionally endeavouring to penetrate 
the reserve of Miss Malcolm's disposition ; and it was 
then, her genius, her talents, the higher and more in- 
tellectual order of her beauty, forced themselves with 
new power on his observation. ‘Is it possible,” 
sighed he to himeelf, “that I have mietaken my own 
taste and heart, in preferring Miss Clairville to her 
cousin ?”—but he banished the thought as dishonour- 
able to himself and injurious to Rosalie; and hasten- 
ed to fulfil his engagement, and remove from the influ- 
ence of amind and character, which he found but too 
congenial with his own. 

In Philadelphia the wife of Wallenstein was intro- 
duced into the first circles of elegance and fashion; 
and the gaiety of Rosalie’s disposition, her natural 
love of company and pleasure, induced her to enter | 
with eagerness into the dissipations and amusements 
of the city. She was passionately attached to her 
husband, yet she could not be reconciled to the dull) 
monotony of domestic life. Wallenstein often express- 
ed his fears for her health; but she laughed at them, 
in the full assurance that they were vain: and his in- 
dulgence, overcoming his scruples, he continued to at- 
tend her to public places, and generously endeavoured 
tomake her happy according to her own ideas. 

It was not long, however, before the rose faded on 
the cheek of Rosalie. A sudden cold, followed by a 
hectic fever and a hollow cough, carried her rapidly | 
to her grave ; and in the course of a few months from 
the time of his marriage, Wallenstein wept over her! 
early tomb. He had not been happy in his choice ;! 
yet he sincerely mourned the fate of the artless and 
beautiful creature who had given him her young affec- 
tions, and perhaps suffered from his false indulgence of 
her pleasures. In the solitude of his lately gay and/ 
cheerful mansion, he dwelt on the amiable and endear- |; 
ing qualities which had first won him from his loneli- 
ness and misery, toa second enjoyment of life; and; 
more than a year was given to her memory, before he/, 
suffered his thoughts to wander to another. 

Miss Malcolm was still unmarried. 
had been the only person within her knowledge, whom ' 
she could have loved; but his open preference for Ro-! 
salie had prevented her from throwing away the trea- |; 
sures of her heart. Still she had met with no other 
who could call forth the secret sympathies of her soul, 
and with irresistible power blend mind with mind. 

To her cousin she had been truly attached; and 
her generous feelings rejoiced in her happiness, and 
grieved at its speedy termination. 
felt a melancholy pleasure in seeing Wallenstein; but 


|| ped into life. 


Wallenstein | 


She would have) flattery and fashion. 


iof Rosalie had broken the only tie which gave her 


a claim to his regard. Itwasnotso. Hecame when 
the season of mourning had expired, and ventured to 
ask the hand of her who had once almost tempted 
| him to be false to his vows. Judge Malcolm freely 


{gave his consent, and blessed a union which had long 


been the secret wish of his heart; and Wallenstein, 
united to one whose taste and feelings assimilated to 
his own, forgot the vicissitudes of his former life, and 
was at length happy. EsTeie. 
—_—_—— re 
VILLAGE TALES. 
| eRRaRees Ska RSE SSR SERIES SEITE AE 
THE SUDDEN MATCH. 

Tux hecdlessness and desperation with which mor- 
tals rush into enterprises where life is uselessly endan- 
gered, the insanity which leads a man to stand up and 
be shot at, in atonement for the insults he has received, 
are powerful sarcasms on the weakness of human na- 
ture; but to me they are far less inexplicable than 
the thoughtless haste with which multitudes rush into 
matrimony. I do not mean thoughtlessness on the score 
of pecuniary: affairs; for I believe the old fashioned 
creed, that an early union witha virtuous and discreet 
wife. is likely to make a man richer, as well as happier, 
than he would otherwise be. But what can be hoped 
where there is total want of knowledge and reflection 
concerning principles, habits, suitableness of character, 
and mutual affection? One of the loveliest and noblest 
girls I ever knew fell a victim to this sort of imprudence. 
Her father’s large mansion and highly cultivated farm 
are directly in sight from my library window; and they 


"seldom meet my eye without recalling her youthful 


figure to my mind. Her beauty was brilliant and pecu- 
liar. She was dazzlingly fair ; and there was a glorious 
light of expression all over her face, as if the bright- 


ness of an invisible angel were forever reflected upon 


it. Her beauty was decidedly foreign—altogether like a 
rich picture, which an enamoured artist had worship- 
Yet of gracefulness, both of thought and 
movement, she had even more than of beauty. 

“ Her form was upborne by a lovely mind, 

Which dilating, had moulded her mein and motion, 

Like a sea-tlower unfolded beneath the ocean." 
Above all women I ever saw, she hada strong and 
deep capacity for pure, disinterested love. Her mind 
was vigorous and manly—but astranger toall disorderly 
dreams of liberty and power; for her thoughts and 
theories took their colouring from her heart. 

At nineteen she was engaged to a young man apar- 
ently worthy of her, and her friends warmly approved 
the choice. It was not until the arrangements for her 
wedding were nearly completed that she discovered 
herself to be a second object of affection, and that her 
forsaken rival was fading under disappointment and 
weariness of heart. Her high romantic feelings re- 
coiled at this—a mortal foot had intruded upon the 
fairies,—and her dreams were gone for ever. The 
| young man, abashed at her eloquent admonitions, re- 
| turned to his first love from whom excessive beauty 
‘had enticed him, and their union proved a happy one. 
| As for the young Octavia, her spirits were for a while 
| upborne by the consciousness of having acted nobly ; 
but love, with its dreamy excitements, and all engross- 
‘ling tenderness, had awakened affections that would 
not again return into the sealed caverns of the soul. 


ever busy in some scheme of improvement and benevo- 
Hence; but those who had known her intimately saw 
| that all this was done with effort. 

A journey was proposed, and in a few months Octavia | 
‘was at the Springs amid the dangerous influence of 
Insix wecks she returned, en- 
| gaged! She whoshad reflected so much and so wisely 














he sought her not; and she supposed that the death|,on the chances of domestic happiness, had suddenly 


| Octavia was active and energetic—her mindand heart; 


promised herself to a man, of whose principles and dis- 
positions she knew nothing. “ After all, it is but alot- 
tery,” she said, “ andif I inquired and reasoned a year, I 
might be deceived.” I neither liked nor believed this 
doctrine ; for I thought a tolerable share of discrimina- 
tion would enable a careful observer to detect the real 
character through the most studied drapery of art.— 
Moreover, I did not like the gentleman. He was a court- 
ly and polished favorite of the drawing-room ; but there 
was a vindictive fire in his eye, and practised gracious 
ness about his mouth, that to me, indicated an ill tem 
pered and selfish man. Octavia's father knew him to 
be of goodly parentage, and possessed of a competent 
fortune; and as he made no objection, they were soon 
after married, with much of the ‘* pomp and circum- 
stance” of fashion. 


Three months after, I visited Octavia. Something of 
painful embarrassment marked her very kind reception 
of me; and during my stay, I could not but observe she 
never spoke of her husband, except in the most casual 
way. Her manner toward him was submissive and gen- 
tle; but it seemed like the sweet resignation ofa martyr. 
| He was seldom at home; and when there his conduct 
was cold and selfish in the extreme. Once when 
she began to read a new book with much eagerness, he 
begged her to Jay it aside, as he wished to have the 
pleasure of reading it himself.—Another time, when 
she was very ill. she dropped at his feet a handkerchief 
on which she had just poured some Cologne ; but he 
looked at it without moving. I arose and gave the 
handkerchief to my friend. She coloured like crimson, 
and raising her eye to mine, ehe burst into teare. Poor 
girl! I knew the misery of o heart that had thus 
involuntarily poured forth its waters of bitternees! We 
never spoke on the subject ; but from that day I resolv- 
ed to warn all young ladies against marrying a man 
whom they had known only six weeks—and that too 
at the Springs! 
ee 


LITERARY. 
_————— 
ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 


ALmosr at the saine moment that the intelligence of the 
appearance of this anxiously expected romance in England, 
was made known in this city by the arrival of English papers, 
acopy from the indefatigable press of the Messrs. Harper was 
received by ue, and we need hardly say that all our other 
avocations were suspended until we had devoured its con- 
tents. We are not among the number of those who pro- 
fess to find a visible depreciation in each successive produc- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott: we have read them all, and still 
read them, with delight, and look forward to the acquisition 
of each in turn as they appear, with anticipations of plea- 
sure that seldom fail to be realized in their fullest measure. 
But we have no space or time to devote to the superfluous 
task of bestowing praise on any of the Waverley novels; our 
present business is, to lay before our readers a very brief 
account of Anne of Grierstein, premising however our 
opinion, that its merits are such as entitle it to rank with 
any ofits predecessors. At the drawing of the curtain, the 
reader is introduced to two Englishmen, calling themselves 
John and Artbur Philipson, and journeying in the guise of 
merchants from the little town of Lucerne, in the autumn of 
1474, toward the camp of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. In their perilous course, the youth is rescued from 
imminent danger by a maiden, Anne of Geierstein, and 
with his father hospitably entertained by her uncle Arnold 
Biederman, the Landamman or chief magistrate of the 
Canton of Underwalden. At the time of their mecting, the 
Diet of Switzerland is on the eve of declaring war against 
the Duke, but the Landamman, who is looked up to with 
|| great respect by his countrymen, is anxious, if possible, to 
| effect a reconciliation, and with this design, is about to pro- 
ceed with several of the most distinguished Switzers, todc- 
mand on audience. The Englishmen having also business 








to transact with Charles, join the deputation, bit not until 
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a mutual affection has begun to touch the hearts of Anne 
and Arthur. The damsel, who it appears is the daughter of 
acount, also journeys with them, being required by her fa- 
ther to rejoin him. On the road the Englishmen are beset 
with dangers and obliged to leave the companions of their 
journey ; are seized by a mercenary and rapacious officer of 
the Duke, imprisoned and about to suffer death, but are mys- 
teriously rescued by the agency of Anne of Geierstein ; 
other perils await them, but are happily avoided through 
the assistance of a priest who exercises an unaccountable 
authority over all he meets, and at length the travellers ar- 
rive in safety at the camp of Charles; are recognised by him 
as the Earl of Oxford, (exiled from England in consequence 
of his fidelity to the cause of Lancaster, and to Margaret of | 
Anjou, the widow of the feeble monarch Henry the VI. sup- 
planted by the fourth Edward,) and his son Arthur de Vere ; 
their object in seeking the Duke is to obtain from him assis- 
tance to restore the race of Lancaster tothe throne o! Eng- 
land, and they are successful in their suit ; at least so far as 
to receive the promise of the powerful Charles, but all their 
hopes are wrecked, partly by the policy of Louis the XI. 
king of France, whose kingdom Edward of England had 
invaded, but who succeeds in effecting a peace with his inva- 
der, and in prevailing upon him to return to his own domi- 
nions; and still more effectually by the rash and ungovern- 
able anger of Charles against the Swiss, whose country he 
invades, is twice defeated, and finally slain at the sanguin- 
ary and decisive battl; fought near Nancy, which secured 
the independence of Switzerland. With his fall, and the 
death of Margaret of Anjou, which took place but a short 
time previous, the hopes and designs of the exiled Lancas- 
trians were extinguished ; and there being no longer any 
thing to prevent the union of Arthur and the Countess Anne 
of Geierstein, they are married, and all ends happily.—This is 
but a faint outline of the story, and necessarily gives no idea 
of the most interesting incidents of the tale ; the difficulties 
which at first surround the love of Anne and Arthur; the 
perilous scenes in which Oxford and his son are involved ; 
the wild and mysterious legend of the ancestors of Anne ; 
the subtle contrivances of the priest already mentioned, who 
turns out to be her father, Count Albert of Geierstein, and 
the influence which, by his assistance she is enabled to exer- 
cise over the fortunes of her lover ; all these and many more, 
our limits have compelled us to omit ; but they are managed 
and related with all the wonted power of the author, and 
form a story not less interesting than either of the matchless 
romances for which the world is indebted to his splendid 
talents. An edition of this work has also been published by 
the association of printers of this city. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
We have just received a very handsome copy of the New 
Testament, beautifully bound and printed, stereotyped by 
James Conner of New-York, published by F. Adancourt of 
Troy, and containing, in addition to the text, a vocabulary 
of all the words thercin comprised, divided, accented, and 
defined, and having the parts of speech annexed, arranged 
in alphabetical order, and adapted to the orthography and 
pronunciation of Walker ; and also containing a catalogue 
of ajl the proper names with their division and pronuncia- 
tion ; with a key prefixed to the whole, representing the 
different sounds of the vowels. The plan pursued by the 
editor (Mr. Rennselaer Bently) appears to be excellent and 
calculated to assist the reader in many important particu- 
Jare, not the least of which is, the acquiring a correct pro- 
nunciation of the Scriptural names. We have often re- 
marked the different modes of pronouncing these appella- 
tions adopted even by divines, and have long thought that 
some work similar to that now betore us was a desideratum 
in sacred literature. To every one who ia in want of a 
‘Testament we would recommend this neat little volume in 
preference to any other that we have seen; and even to 
those who are already supplied, this is worth purchasing, 
for the sake of the vocabulary and key. 
THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
We have received the seventh number of this work and find 
itto contain some excellent articles, among which is one that 
we have read with peculiar pleasure, upon the ancient poetry 
of Spain, probably from the pen of Southey, whgge fame, 
by the way, we shrewdly suspect will depend far mure upon 
his prose than his poetry for perpetuity.—The ®hort Essay 








temporary, and, from the interest generally attached to his 


upon the Criminal Law of the French will be found curious 
and instructive ; byt the gem of this number is the splendid 
article upon Von Hammer's History of the Ottoman Empire, 
a subject highly attractive at the present time, when the 
fate of Tur-ey seems to hang in suspense, and the eyes of 
jall the world are fixed upon the struggle. To the man of 
science, the antiquarian, the tourist and the historian, the 
Foreign Quarterly is invaluable; and the general reader 
who wishes to acquire a knowledge of the most important 
and remarkable works published in every part of continental 
Europe, and rarely imported into this country, will find in 
its pages the best, and, in most cases, only means of gaining 
the information he desires. The subscription is eight dol- 
lars per annum: and the Messrs. Carvill are the agents. 





THE YANKEE. 

On thetenth instant the weekly publication of this paper 
will cease It will thereafter be issued in monthly numbers, 
“ It is intended to improve the whole character of the work, 
and to establish, if possible, a monthly magazine, which, 
‘without crossing the path of any other, shall be deserving 
of liberal encouragement.” From the very independent 
tone and original manner of Mr. Neal, we are certain that 
his publication will not interfere with the plan of any con- 


writings, we anticipate for him @ generous support. Mr. 
Neal has always been too rich in his own resources, too in- | 
dependent and high-minded, not to be above the pitiful and 
too common subterfuge of copying his neighbours’ literary 
models. There is nat an individual in the United States 
better qualified by his genius, learning, and intimate know- 
ledge of men and manners, to conduct a literary periodical, 
and none more deserving of success. Wells and Lilly, of 
Boston, are to be the publishers, 


THE ALBION. 

We cannot but admire the quict and even tenor with 
which the editor of this admirable journal pursues his liter- 
ary career, never interfering with the local concerns of this 
country, and having the instruction and amusement of his 
numerous readers alone in view. No stronger evidence of; 
the success of his labours could be adduced, than their vi- 
gorous and unrelaxed continuance to an eighth volume, 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


a 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


BARNES. 


Ir will not be easy for us to forget the first, time we saw 
this actor. Going into the Park theatre one evening after | 
the performance had commenced, we perceived » person | 
on the boards conducting himself in what appeared to us, 
a very extraordinary manner ; though it is not easy to find | 
words clearly to explain what that manner was. He was 
moving his body across the boards in a most eccentric | 
fashion, throwing his limbs into all sorts of unimaginable | 
positions, ogling, squinting, puffing out his cheeks, and alter-’ 
nately elongating and ‘contracting the muscles of the thin 
and nanew face of which he was the owner, with the most | 
ridiculous and ludicrous rapidity. The business of the stage 
was at a stand, and the other actors appeared to wait with 
exemplary patience for the termination of those curious pro- 
ceedings; and then they, and this person in particular, 
played out the rest of the scene. in a discreet and proper, 
manner. The people around seemed to take all in gaod | 
part; while we were lost in astonishment, and knew not 
which to wonder at most, the impudence of the actor, or, 
the passiveness of the audience. Hinting as much to a) 
gentleman in the vicinity, he emilingly replied that “it was 





| 


are the same which formerly excited our unmingled astonish- 
ment; and if asked to speak of him as we now see him, we 
should say, that he is one of the most amusing, extravagant, 
and extraordinary actors we have ever beheld. Inthe main, 
he is undoubtedly a man possessed of real sterling comic 
talent, though not of the mest polished kind. He haz all 
the spirit, drollery, and coarseness of one of Cruickshank’s 
caricatures. His buffooneries (if for the lack of another 
term, so hareh a word may be applied,) are the best species 
of that bad genus, inimitable of their kind, and less offensive 
than those of any other actor; and he has so intermixed 
them with every thing he does, that there is no separating 
the good from the bad, the wheat from the tares, so that 
his best efforts are sprinkled with defects, and his worst 
marked with many redeeming qualities. No man takes a 
liberty with his audience 20 frequently as Barnes, and no 
man does it so well, Others stop half way, as if conscious 
they were doing wrong, and fail; Barnes, on the contrary, 
treats the audience like an old friend—places unlimited con- 
fidence in their good nature, and succeeds; for they seem 
to feel that it would be unkind to repay this confidence by 
any thing elee than a laugh at his good, bad, or indifferent 
jokes. 

It would be folly to say that Mr. Barnes was any thing 
like a faultless performer, but he is a great deal better than 
many who approach nearer that character. He is an ori- 
ginal, and one whom you like sometimes, even in spite of 
your judgment: and, let him play what he will, his appear- 
ance is always welcome. To use an expressive phrase, he 
“ keeps the stage alive,” and there is no reading of playbille, 
or looking round the boxes, while he is on it. 

There are two classes of persons who form an undue esti- 
mateof Barnes. First, the vulgar, who admire prodigiously 
and applaud vociferously, the contortions and distortions of 
his:visage, and are, for the most part, incapable of admiring 
any thing else; and, secondly, the over fastidious, who, 
pretending te an extraordinary purity of taste, judge him by 
his defects rather than by his merits, and, fora few unseemly 
excrescences, condemn a man of firat rate talents as a low, 
vulgar actor. This is injustice in the highest degree. In 
nearly the whole of the extensive range of characters he 
sustains, the sterling ore is in the proportion of ten to one 
to the alloy ; and in all the shades of old men, he may be 
Pronounced uniformly good. There isa truth in his con- 
ception, and even a minute delicacy of finish in his repre- 
sentations of the lowest and most degraded stages of hu- 
manity—of extreme dotage and drivelling imbecility, that 
are surerlatively fine. In old misers too,—rascals clinging 
with desperate inveteracy to this world and its-concerns, 
yet fearful and anxious about the future—trembling at eter- 
nity and grasping at a gvinea—such as Nicholas in Secrets 
Worth Knowing, or Silky in the Road to Ruin, he is alto- 
gether unequalled ;—the tottering step—the greedy, ghastly, 
and suspicious look—and the sharp, broken, and querulous 
voice, form animpressive and pitiable picture of human nature; 
and yet Mr. Barnes’s reputation is founded less on these than 
on far inferior efforts, such as Mawworm, &. There is an- 
other class of old men, of a vigorous, passionate, and self- 
willed temperament, such as Restive in Turn Out, and Col. 
Hardy in Paul Pry, in which he is nearly if not equally happy. 

Upon the whole there is a very great deal to admire in 
Barnes, with scarcely any thing, when once familiar with 
him, that is really offensive. And his faults too are not 
altogether his own, but are in some measure continued, if 
not created, by the public. For instance, when, as Sir Peter 
Teazle, in the screen scene, he relates the unkindness of his 
wife, and is moved to tears, the audience invariably catch 
at the application of the handkerchief to his eyes as an in- 
fallible one for them to laugh, thinking that the griefs of 
Barnes must of necessity be ludicrous ; and, do all he can, 
he cannot make them comprehend that it is possible for him 





Barnes ;” the annuuncement of which piece of information | 
he seemed to consider as a perfectly satisfactory explanation | 
of what had taken or whatever might take place. i 
Verily, there is much truth in the saying, that “custom, 
is second nature.” When Clara Fisher firet appeared in | 
this country, every one noticed and talked about the slight, 
liep which it was then averred eke had, though now, nine-' 
tenths of her admirers will deny that any such peculiarity | 
does, or ever did exist. So, though in a greater degree, with 
Bares, Custom has so reconciled us to his ways, that we! 
can at present sit an¢ see the manceuvres with which he | 
intereperses his part, played off, scarcely conscious that they |! 





to enact a part where it is necessary to go through a little 
decorous sorrow, and affect to shed tears in carncst. As 
it is very hard for a man to have his griefs laughed at, Barnes 
in turn laughs at grief; and a dose of him in the evening, 
‘taken the last thing before going to bed, is as good an aati- 
doté for the spleen as Colman’s “ Broad Grins.” c. 

GerTeeL DUNNING.—The Troy Budget, speaking of the 
general alarm created by the late bank failures, cautions its 
subscribers to be careful and not have too much paper 
money on hand at one time, especially if their subscription 
be in arrears. 
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TO THE EVENING STAR. 


On, lovely in thy loneliness 
Thou amil’st, fair star, o’er earth and sea ; 
For the dark clouds that round thee press, 
Hide all the lights of heaven but thee. 
Though dark the earth, and dark the sky, 
And darker still this heart of mine, 
Thou, from thy distant throne on high, 
Doth still in unchanged beauty shine. 
Beautiful star! how many a dream 
Of joy unknown, and yet tobe, 
Has been my vainly-cherished theme, 
While I have fondly looked on thee. 
Each gentle ray of thine awoke 
Some new formed hope within my breast ; 
To me thy face of beauty spok. 
And told me I should yet be blessed. 
Fair star! while gezing thus on thee, 
The shades of vanished years advance, 
Gliding before me rapidly, 
Brought back by memory’s lightning glance ; 
Days, marked by some new hope or joy, 
Nights soft, and beautiful, and bright ; 
Dreams, which time only could destroy, 
All pass at once before my sight. 


Forms, lovely and beloved, glide b y— 
Faces I ne’er shall see again, 

Beheld by fancy’s eagle eye, 
Now stand before me bright and plain: 

Sounds long forgotten strike my ear, 
Music and laughter’s frolic tone ; 

Voices long silent now I hear, 
Sweeter than all I yet have known. 


‘The invocations aportively 
Addressed to thee, “‘ mine own loved light ;” 
While rose upon my memory 
Soft eyes whose beams as thine were bright. 
Oh! never shall my soul forget 
That fairy period of life ; 
Still fondly does my heart regret— 
Those hours with sweet emotions rife. 


What was the magic charm which made 
My life a fairy vision then? 

The sole green spot, the sunny glade, 
That now arise to memory’s ken? 

‘There wasa light that round thee shone, 
Which o’er surrounding objects threw 

Colourings of beauty not thineown, 
Reflections of its own bright hue. 


What made thee then, sweet star, so dear? 
Thou wert identified with all 
Which did my darksome path-way cheer, 
In hours which fondly I recall: 
That bright star of my destiny, 
Which then around me shed its light 
Resembled, in its beauty, thee, 
Thou fairest planet of the night.” 
Star of my life! thy light is quenched 
And set for ever is its beam ! 
At once from my dark soul was wrenched 
Its brightest, last, and loveliest dream 7 
Yet thou unaltered, shinest on, 
Bright star! still beauteous as before, 
Thou art the only unchanged one 
Of all the lovey things of yore! 









Tarrrza. 





THE CENSOR. 
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NUMBER Iv. 





Itaing it was Charles Surface, in the School for 


Scandal, who, on being reproved for his ingratitude in| 


putting up at auction the portraits of his ancestors, 
replied, “ Of what use are our ancestors if nothing can 
be made of them?” And although the remark has 
ulways passed off with rather an air of ridicule, I 
must confess that I have often been struck with its 
‘orce, and with its strong applicability to a large, and 
by no means an unreflecting, portion of mankind. 
We have been divided, by a sagacious writer, into 
borrowers and lenders; all our advantages are found- 
ed upon some disadvantage, and that by no means an 
indirect one, to another, and, like children at the old 
pluy of see-saw, the rise of one produces a propor- 


__ 








Our virtues and our 

our happiness end our misery, are qll graduated upon 
this scale, and we are either good or bad, not accord- 
ing to any abstract principle of right and wrong, but 
a8 we compare ourselves with others. Friends and 
foes are transformed into mirrors, by which our 
thoughts, feelings, and dispositions are reflected to our 
view, and struck out in such bold relief as by no pos- 
sibility to escape either our admiration or our disgust. 
Of this kind of experience it has been my fortune to 
have a great, perhaps a disproportionate share. I have, 
on all occasions, eagerly sought out originality of cha- 
racter. JI have studied, weighed, and reflected, until 
perhaps, like the enthusiastic antiquary, by the force 
of whose imagination the commonest pebbles are me- 
tamorphosed into valuable and well authenticated 
relics of antiquity, I have been induced to magnify 
trifles, and attach undue importance to incidents of or- 
divary occurrence. 

These reflections, although by no means new to me, 
have been called forth by a ramble from which I have 
just returned, and which I cannot refrain from commu- 
nicating to the indulgent reader. 

All who are in the habit of indulging themselves 
with a lounge in that chief of lounging places, Broad- 
way, must have been struck with the appearance of a 














little elderly gentleman, of rather a reserved demea- 
nor, and remarkable for his peculiar exactnesson the 
score of personal appearance. Early and late, warm 
and cold, wet and dry, no matter when, he is there. 
Like a faithful sentinel he is ever at his post, so that 
one at all inclined to the poetical, would not hesitate a 
moment to set him down as the genius of the place. 
The singularity of his manner struck me with peculiar 
force, and I long desired to know his history. For 
some time I endeavoured in vain to effect an introduc- 
tion, when, at length, by the politeness of my friend 
the lawyer, I succeeded. An acquaintance of great 
intimacy ensued. I found him communicative to an 
extreme, and in the ramble to which I have alluded, 
taking advantage of his good nature, I obtained from 
him the following sketch, which, at the hazard of be- 
ing considered obnoxious to the illustration with 
which I set out, I shall give nearly in his own words: 

“Twas an only son, and the youngest of eleven 
children ; and, as is always the case with the young- 
est, especially if a boy, I was the favorite of my mo- 
ther. Born to independence, though not exactly to 
affluence, I was bred as children of wealthy parents 
for the most part are, to lofty ideas of my own conse- 
quence, which, if not inconsistent with equality in 
others, are always sensitively alive to any thing like 
rivalry, and which, without condescending to contend 
for the palm, claim it as a right which no one ought or 
dare dispute. Possessed, in addition to these requi- 
sites to the character and breeding of a gentleman, of; 
a fair and rather handsome person, I early received an 
inclination towards displaying it to the best advantage, 
and, before I was six years old, took as much pride in the 
proper adjustment of my dress as J ever did in my more 
confirmed days of habitual and irreclaimable punctili- 
ousness. How often did I beat my favorite dog for 
his familiarity, when calculated to soil the glossy sur- 
face of my “shining blue !”——how often have I 
quarreled with my nurse for placing around my neck 
at meals the apron designed to save, but in reality 
soiling with its linty fleece, my elegant clothing !— 
And, in the more advanced years of childhood, if 1 
may be allowed the expression, when schoolboy days 
so invariably bring with them the long but by no 
means tedious train of schoolboy recreations, with 
what staid sternness of demeanor would I skulk away 
from my schoolmates, and seek amusement alone, lest 
in mingling with them, some harm might befall my 





clothes, or some envious rent intrude upon the satisfac- 
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somest and best dressed boy in the school; or, if I ever 
ventured to emerge from the state of solitude to which 
my exactness on the score of personal appearance 
seemed inevitably to consign me, how constantly did 
the appellation of “dandy” reach my ears from the 
envious lipsof those to whom rags afforded the un- 
limited enjoyment of their boyish sports, without the 
slightest fear of tearing their attire, or injuring a new 
coat! How often would some envious urchin tread 
upon my devoted toes—taunt me about my watch— 
steal my pocket handkerchief or my hat—chalk my 
seat—and, with the instinctive obstinacy of the pig, 
coupled with all the petty-spite which is the sure con- 
comitant of envy, studiously turn every little peculi- 
arity of manner, conduct, or dress, to me so dear, into 
objects of ridicule and jest! And yet how vainly! 

Dress was my study—my devotion—my pleasure—my 
all—to which I[ was reconciled to sacrifice every other 
source of gratification however tempting, and in spite 
of all that I suffered—for tothe youthful mind what can 
be a source of greater suffering than to be excluded 

from a participation in youthful pleasures, and be de- 

barred from all friendly intercourse with its equals, 
without daring to presume upon the notice of its su- 

periors, to anticipate in one sense and in another to 
fall behind the proportionate advance of years, and to 
stand, as it were, alone, without a friend to share our 
happiness, or to whom to impart our misery ?—TI still 
clung to this idol of my heart's devotion; and, like 
Gloster, having staked my life upon a cast, resolved to 
stand the hazard of the die. I didso. The same 
course did I pursue from the commencement to the 
completion of my education—the same results continu- 
ed to follow, and I entered upon life a gentleman by 
birth, and a misanthrope by habit and education. I 

had learned, what few learn until they have had some 

experience of the world, what it was to be the object 
of envy, and it was in vain that I endeavoured to rid 
myself of the idea that, as far as I was concerned, 

this feeling was universal and likely to be lasting. 

Every body who has written upon ‘man,’ that never 
failing subject of moral speculation, has said that he 
ia a social being. I believe it, anda knowledge of my 
own life confirms my opinion. We may restrain the 

pasaion, it is true, but it nevertheless continues to ex- 

ist; we may smother the fire, but in o moment, at any 
time, it can be kindled into a flame. So it is with our 
social feelings. I accordingly determined to awaken 
the spark which had so long lain concealed, and, likea 
true convert, I had scarce emerged upon the stage of 
life before I set about the practice of the social virtues ; 
but not atthe sacrifice of my favorite passion for 
dress. I mingled with my equals; went to parties, 
plays, balls, and, in short, in less than six months, I 
was all gaiety, and life, and pleasantness, and socia- 
bility. Wherever fashion was, there was I, and, in all 
the circles of beauty and ton [ cut a very prominent 
figure; but I was the same incorrigible dandy as be- 
fore. I was witty, and enjoyed the jests of others, 
but never would suffer myself to be decoyed into a 
hearty laugh lest I should displace my handsomely 
starched cravat and collar. I was gay—but ta 
dance!—(Oh what a destroyer of arrangement !— 
what a disturber of that graceful neg/igence, so indis- 
pensable to gentility !)—I did not dance. I was gal- 
lant—but to tie a lady’s shoe, or pick up her glove 
dropped, intentionally no doubt, to put my gallantry to 
the test—the thing was impossible. But notwith- 
standing, I mixed with society and enjoyed it; my 
company was sought, and myself caressed; the gen- 
tlemen treated me with courtesy, and the ladies, in a 
kind of suppressed whisper, designated me as “the 
handsome man ;” but all would not do. I was not, 
could not@e beloved. Iwas a very convenient sort 








of ; person in parading the fashionable promenades with 
the ladies, in carrying their fan, or reticule, or parasol, 


in conducting them to the play, but that was all:|take came up. A hand, white as her own veil, quickly 


although, like Childe Harold,I enjoyed the smiles, the 
compliments, and the flattery of the fairest of the 
fair, still, my fate like his, seemed to say, 
“Yet, while the rivers seek the sea, 
« And while the young stare ahine, 


“No woman's love shall light on thee, 
No woman's heart be thine.”"— 


Occasionally I experienced a slight twinge of love, but 
there it ended; matrimony had no charms forme. I 
had been what is termed a “ ladies’ man,” and to that, 
and that alone, I attribute my disrelish to marriage. 
Accustomed to the flattery of all, such can seldom 
bring their ideas to the steadiness and fixedness of| 
purpose necessary to make a choice, and day after 
day creeps on, until they find themselves consigned to 
the ‘ black lettered list’ of confirmed and irreclaimable 
bachelors. So at least it has been with me. 

“Tam now in my fiftieth year, and, when I take a 
retrospective view of my life, I cannot but ask myself’ 
what have I been about? Have I increased the stock 
of human wisdom or enjoyment, or will my exit leave 
a blank in the heart of one single human being? The 
answer combines in itself the solemn as well as the ri- 
diculous. It is no. For thirty years my head has 
been a walking het-pin; my person an ambulatory 
tailor’s sign board, and my whole existence a kind of 
listless dream, surrounded on all sides by deep and im- 
penetrable vacuity. To say that I am now reformed 
would be to contradict the obvious truth so beautifully 
expressed by the author of Waverley: ‘ Habits, mas- 
ter George, habits which to young men are like 
threads of silk, so lightly are they worn 80 soon bro- 
ken, but which hang on our old limbs as if time had 
stiffened them into gyves of iron.’ No, 1 bave not 
reformed. I am still the same ridiculous being that I 
have ever been, with only the addition of age; and 
although I possess the consciousness of the fact, I 
blush to own that I want resolution to wean myself] 
from a couree of life fraught with so much that is ri- 
diculous, and I may add vicious, and relieved by so 
little calculated to render it endurable.” 

i was about to urge the subject further, but the 
warm, and by no means dissembled seriousness with 
which the little gentleman concluded his narration, 
prevented me. I returned to my room, which over- 
looks his favorite walk, to pen this hasty sketch, and, 
while I am now writing, my eye, wandering from the 
paper before me, discerns him mingling in the scene 
with which he appeared so heartily disgusted not an 
hour ago. 
a tee! 
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sepeeeneeeees, With a toga drawn close about 
me, I took my station at the eastern gate of the tem- 
ple. Leaning against a column, I waited the coming 
of the procession. The sun had just risen from his 
couch as it entered the forum. Clothed in robes of] 
virgin white, with veils reaching to the ground, the}: 
priestesses resembled the fairy beings which the 
soothsayers of my country say await my coming in 
the abodes of the blessed. The early dawn, shedding 
its mysterious light on every tower and every edifice, 
conspired with the procession, slowly and majestically 
winding its way up the broad avenue, to render the 
scene truly one of enchantment. At length it reached 
the temple. Quick, without command, the massive 


B.|/and, drawing close, bid me listen. 


‘some eyelet in the veils, until a form I could not mis- 


pushed aside her robe, and dropped a sprig of myrtle. 
Snatching up the flattering token of preference, I 
preseed it a thousand times to my lips, and hastened to 
he palace of my patron. 

On the day of my arrival from Numidia, I had seen 
Anathasia in the family of Ventidius, fair and graceful 
as the queen of beauty when she sprang to her sea- 
shell from ocean’s foam. To see her was to love her. 
The purple currents which swelled my veins agreed 
well with the enthusiastic fire which glowed on her 
cheek, and long ere we could teach our tongues to 
frame each other's speech, our eyes had looked a Jan- 
guage well understood ‘7 kindred spirits. 

Seated in a grotto of my patron's garden, or wan- 
dering down an avenue leading to the banks of the 
Tiber, she used to relate the early history of her 
country—of the kinge—of the glorious republic—and 
then, in accents of grief, would dwell on the causes 
which had led to their servitude under the emperors. 
Now and then a strange expression would drop from 
her ag she spoke of a God to me unknown, and if I 
interrupted her with a fond cxpreesion; the ready tear 
would start into her eye. 

I whiled away the remainder of the day in dreaming 
of the morning. Inthe evening, whilst reposing on a 
couch, Demetrius, a centurion, stood at the door. 
“Prince,” said be, “are you for a night excursion?” 
Ever ready for any thing which promised an adventure, 
I sprang up and assented. We started. At the janicu- 
lum we found a chosen band. The word was given 
to march. Coming to the Tiber we embarked. 
Swiftly we glided past the lofty palaces which line 
either shore. Demetrius now explained the cause of| 
the expedition. He said that in the time of Augustus 
a new religion had sprung up in Judea. It had strength- 
ened in persecution ; but that of late, until the burn- 
ing of the city, they had been suffered to teach their 
doctrines unmolested. That destructive event having 
been charged as their act, Nero had issued his edicts 
to exterminate them fromthe earth. That night infor- 
mation had been given where a party were at their 
devotions, and he had been commanded to seize them. 

Having now passed the utmost bounds ofthe city, 
we came to the wild and desolate country as you ap- 
proach the sea. Landing at a jutting pier, we pur- 
sued our course. Not astar pierced the black canopy 
ofthe night. Cautiously and swiftly we moved. De- 
metrius, in a smothered tone, gave the word to halt, 
A low and sweet 
murmuring of voices seemed to fill the air. Stealing 
through the high herbage we came to a dilapidated 
ruin of a patrician palace. Looking through a crevice 
of the broken wall, we saw ten or twelve persons en- 
gaged in their rites. When they had concluded sing- 
ing, they knelt, and an aged man, with silver locks, | 
his eyes turned towards heaven, his hands in an atti- 
tude of devotion, muttered an incantation. Demetrius 
ordered his men to surround the ruin. At the word) 
we were among them with our naked blades. They 
made battle. The struggle was short. Demetrius 
at a blow cleft in two the chief priest. The women 
screamed and endeavoured to escape. One passed 
the rent—another was following. A soldier seized 
her by the hair, and whirled his sword to strike. A 
cloud passed from the moon and revealed her features. 
It was Anathasia! She screamed. I cleft his skull. 

“ Fly—fly !” I exclaimed. 

Demetrius dashed upon me. 

‘“* Madman,” he said, “ what mean you? Would you 
save a wretch who would overthrow your altars and 








household gods ?” 





gates flew open. Ever and anon as it entered, I 


caught the glance ‘of a bright eye, asit flashed through shall be yours—a thousand claves shall call you 


master.” 

He shook his head. My brain wason fire. I raved— 
I foamed. I used every art to persuade him to suffer 
her to escape; butallinvain. Binding the prisoners, 
they hurried them on board, and soon we were in 
Rome. They were taken to the citadel. 

The sun had just shed his first beams on the forum 
as I crossed it. The temple caught my sight. The 
gush of feeling was tao much. ' Yesterday at this hour 
I was happy in the anticipation of bliss. Now all 
was blasted. Ventidius, breathless, met me as I en- 
tered.. My countenance told him I knew all. 

“Cursed girl,” he cried, “ thus to bring ruin and 
disgrace on my house, and forswear her country’s 
gods. To day she expiates her life. There is a 
spectacle in the amphitheatre, and she with her 
wretched companions will be torn by wild beasts.” 

How I got there I know not—the first I knew I was 
at the palace of the emperor thundering for admit- 
tance. Nero had not risen; and there was no en- 
trance, not even foraprince. In an agony of suspense 
I paced the avenue to his palace. Moments seemed 
hours. At length I was admitted. I rushed into the 
presence of him who ruled the world. A pale, weak, 
young man, reclining on a couch. 

“ Greatest of emperors, save, oh save her !” 

My voice choked. He raised his head and gazed 
on me in astonishment. 

“ Guards, how gained this madman admittance?” 

Rushing in they seized me. 

“I am Numidia’s prince,” I cried; “ but grant my 
petition, and my domains shal] be yours.” 

“Thy domains!” he said with a smile, “and are 
they not imine already? Away with him.” 

My breast swelled—my veins burned—I would have 
rushed upon the tyrant ; but my better genius pre- 
vailed. 

I stood without the palace, Demetrius was at my 
side. 

“You,” I said, “ you are the cause of my ruin.” 

“ Nay, nay, my friend, it is not I, but the great gods. 
This girl hath rushed blindly to her ruin. I could not 
save her when you begged me, for there were others 
nigh. But now it isin your power, if such is your 
will.” 

Hope lighted up my heart. 

‘“ My will, great Jove! I’d down to black Tartarus, 
and beard Pluto himself on his throne, to save but a 
single drop of her costly blood.” 

“ Follow then, if such is your mind.” 

We crossed the forum—ascended the Tarpeian 
Rock, and were in the citadel. 

“ I will command the guard to wait without,” said 
Demetrius. ‘“ While youare within, persuade her, and 
we will secrete her in a subterraneous passage which 
leads to the Tiber. At dead of night a trireme will 
be prepared, and you with her can escape to your land. 
Haste, for the hour of the games is at hand.” 

I'‘needed not the incentive; but entered as the por- 
tals, at his command, were opened. She was kneel- 
ing. The creaking of the hinges aroused her. She 
slowly raised her head, and seeing me, uttered an ex- 
clamation and inquired the reason of my coming? 

“To save you, dearest girl; you and your compa- 
nions are condemned toa dreadful death. I come to 
save you.” s 

A shudder passed through her frame. 

“You cannot save me, you will only risk your own 
life in vain.” 

“T can, I can; Demetrius is my friend, and we have 
provided the means.” 

« And my friends—can they also be saved?" 








“ Save her,” I cried, “and the palace of my fathers 


« No.” 
“Then I cannot be.” 
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“ Oh, say not so, you are the only being that binds 
me to existence. But we arelosingtime. Come, we 
will secrete you until evening, and then together we 
will embark ina trireme for my beloved land; and 
there, far from tyrants, we will pass our lives in peace 
and harmony.” 

A smile passed over her lovely face as she shook 
her head and said, 

“And think you I cannot die for my Saviour who 
died for me? Oh, it is sweet to think of him, and trust 
on his name.” : 

“ Now is not the time for such wild fantasies.” 

“Fantasies!” she repeated; and the tear ran down 
her lovely cheek as she raised her eye to heaven. 
“Ah! you cannot appreciate these feelings. Here, 
take this, and when I am gone to my Redeemer, read 
it, and consider it deeply for the sake of her who gave 
it to you.” 

She handed me a parchment scroll. 

“ Haste, haste,” cried Demetrius, as he rushed in; 
“ the guards are here.” 

“ Then,” said I,“ in spite of yourself will I save 
you.” 

I attempted to seize and carry her forth. The 
heavy tramp of the soldiers echoed along the passage. 
It was too late. : 

I stood before the ampitheatre. The thousands and 
the tens of thousands were hastening in, their counte- 
nances eager for the bloody spectacle. All was con- 
fusion. The earth seemed changed. A vague notion 
of something dreadful weighed upon my mind. Soon 
the shouts of the servile multitude announced the 
coming of the favourite emperor. The ear was deaf- 
ened with the clang of brazen-throated trumpets. 
The chariot of Popilius was in sight. He alighted. 
Dashing aside his guards, I was at his feet, grasping 
the hem of his robe. His face became flushed for a 
moment as he turned to his guards. 

“« What means this?” 

My patron, alarmed for my safety, rushed forward. 
Raising me, he besought the wretch to pardon me, 
for I had but lately arrived from my barbarous country, 
and was but a novice in the manners of the imperial 
city. I essayed to speak. My voice was choked 
with agitation. He passed on. Ventidius and his 
friends were carrying me from the place, when re- 
covering I cried, ; 

« Where take ye me? 
present.” 


Ventidius replied, “ You will but endanger yourself; 
but if such be your desire, I will gratify the son of, ‘my 
friend.” 

We were seated on the benches provided for the 
foreign princes. Close on the right was the tyrant’s 
favourite, negligently reclining on the suggestum, en- 
compassed by his thousands of guards; on the further 
side were immense iron grated portals, through which 
could be seen the glaring eyes of hungry lions chafing 
at the bars. An immense sea of heads filled the sents, 
as they rose one above another. 

The spectacle commenced. The eastern gate was 
thrown open. A small band entered and walked 
slowly to the centre of the arena. In their midst my 
ardent gaze discovered Anathasia. The wretch con- 
demned to black Tartarus’ gulf is happy compared to 
me. Unmoved by all these dreadful preparations, they 
knelt; and as their-gaze turned upwards, a smile of 
joy and resignation played on their features. A mur- 
mur, like the sound of distant waters, broke from the 
multitude, answered interruptedly by the roaring of| 
the confined lions. Above it all rose the sound o 
veices chanting with a melody that belonged not to 
earth. The multitude were hushed, and in that assem- 


If she is to die I will be 


the signal. The gates opened. The hungry beasts 
rushed in, thirsting for their prey. My sight grew 
dim. My brain whirled. I sprang towards the arena. 
Ventidius grasped me. I fell as dead. 

A shout that rent the very welkin roused me. The 
beasts had torn every one but Anathasia, and were 
gorging themselves with their lacerated bodies. One 
noble animal, leaving his prey, bis eyes glaring like 
two suns, rushed, pawing and throwing up the sand, 
towards the devoted girl as she knelt. The noble 
beast stopped short in mid career, gazed on her for a 
moment, and roaring, dashed aside to an already 
mangled corpse. The multitude shouted to the fa- 
vourite to save her. The wretch, with a demoniac 
smile, commanded a royal tiger to be loosed. A 
smothered execration burst from the populace. 

‘*Who dares oppose my will?” cried the roused 
Popilius, darting a look of defiance around, and then 
fell listlessly back on his couch. It was beyond the 
strength of mortal to endure. I snatched a sword, 
leapt into the arena shouting for aid. A lion rushed 
on me. My sword was buried in his heart. “I raised 
the fainting girl and retreated to a gate which the 
populace had burst. We were safe. The enraged 
people, breaking through the guards, seized the wretch 
livid with fright, and hurled him to the beasts. The 
amphitheatre rang with shouts of joy as the infuriated 
lions tore him limb from limb. Haren. 
TPR 
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The close of the Volume.—As the traveller who prosecutes 
a long journey, delights, at the close of each day, to review 
its transactions, to recall the impressions of the scenes he 
has traversed and the persons with whom he hes exchanged 
friendly offices, and to anticipate renewed pleasures for the 
morrow ; so the conductor of a periodical publication, as he 
teaches the conclusion of each volume, is gratified with the: 
retrospect of his past labours and successful efforts, and, in 
the hope of continued improvement, invigorates himself for 
greater and bolder attempts. May we not be disappointed 
in our hope. But we have spoken so much of ourselves 
lately, that we shall say no more at present, but let our next 
volume speak for itself. We shall only remind our agents 
and subscribers generally, that punctuality is expected in 
compliance with the terms of the paper. 








Amusements for the Fourth of July.—For the information o: 
the numerous strangers who are now in the city, it may not 
be amiss to enumerate a few of the prominent places of 
amusement, by visiting which, all tastes may be gratified, 
and meritorious zeal to please the public, be generously re- 
warded. The National Academy of Design and the Acade- 
my of the Fine Arts, offer to the amateur and connoisseur 
ample resources for an hour or two in the morning. Thence 
a lounge at the American or Peale’s Museum, will open to 
the eyes of the beholder the wenders of nature as displayed. 
in the three departments of zoology, botany, and mineralogy. 
The curiosities of art and history, of foreign and distant na- 
tions, as well as of our own aborigines, will algo lend their 
charms to gratify scientific and popular inquiry. On the 
way, and when the spirits flag for want of refection, the 
gardens will extend wide their portals, and spread their luxu- 
rious feasts for the indulgence of the most exquisite palate. 
Niblo’s enchanting retreat, Contoit’s, with its unrivalled ice- 
cream, and Castle-garden, with its ample and cheerful pros- 
pects—little, Chatham, with its crystal fountain, and old 
Vauxhall, with its romantic green alleys, and its statue on 
horseback, and, far up town, (where poor Graham lost his 
way in seeking Mount Pitt Circus,) East River garden, with 
its band of music from the navy-yard—all will offer their en- 
ticements, and may be selected in turn, as fancy or whim 
directs. Steam boats will be in readiness to transport you, 
at a moment’s warning, to the most delightful landing-places 
in the neighbourhood of the city, afar from its throng and 
bustle. Animated nature will not withhold its powerful at- 
tractions. Throughout the day, the military will parade i: 








blage of myriads nought was heard but the celestial 
harmony of that devoted band. The favourite gave 


all the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war”— 
the civic societies, composed of the bone and sinew of the 














country, the mechanics, will march in solemn procession 
through the streets, and the honourable the members of the 
corporation, will assemble at the city-hall to eat their costly 
viands, and quaff their sparkling wines fer the benefit of the 
public. In the evening the actors, (those brief chroniclers 
of the times, whose good report is said to be better than an 
epitaph,) will hold forth at their respective theatres, to the 
edification of all who will listen to them. At the Park two 
new pieces, splendid and unsurpassed, will be produced, and 
the rival houses, the Bowery and the Chatham, will not be 
outstripped in their attempts to please. All those who doubt 
American patriotism, may be convinced of its existence this 
evening. The very name of liberty will produce three cheers, 
that of Washington six, and the appearance of his coeked- 
hat and jack-boots three times three. Music and noises of 
every kind—the tantarara of tl.e trumpet—the rub-a-dub of 
the drum—the vile squeaking of the fife—the huzza of the 
raggamuffins—the mouthing of the public orator, and last, 
not least, the ding-dong of the brazen-tongued bell, with the 
firing of cannon, the explosion of rockets, squibbs, and 
crackers, will add to the variety, grandeur, and confusion of 
our national jubilee, and complete the amusements of the day. 


The City Convention.—We had intended to exhibit full 
length portraits of the august personages who compose this 
body, and detail their eloquence for the benefit of our rea- 
ders ; but the task we find more arduous and extensive than 
we anticipated, or than would be thought worthy of occupy- 
ing the requisite space in ourcolumns, We therefore “ give 
it up,” expressing the hope that they will do nothing but 
what has the general good in view. 


The Springs.—Great preparations have been made at these 
fashionable resorts, in anticipation of the throng of visitors 
shortly expected to animate them with life and gaiety. A 
numerous collection is already in this city, prepared to start 
on the first elevation of Mr. Fahrenheit to ninety-two de- 
grees. On their way they will not forget to ascend the 
heights consecrated by Mr. Webb to reflection and repose, 
and by nature, to the enjoyment of the most magnificent 
and sublime scenery in the world. 


Rockaway.—Whoever has gazed upon the “ multitudinous 
seas,” whose waves, crested with foam, come dashing and 
roaring upon this spacious beach, and mingled himself, 
amidst all their deafening clamour, with its fresh waters, 
will recall a scene of equalled delight and wonder, well fitted 
to awaken ideas of grandeur in the mind, and relieve it from 


the dull monotonies of every-day life. Unfortunately for the ‘ 


reputation of the place, a recollection of heavy charges at the 
hotels and boarding-houses, will also come in to deter from a. 
repetition of the jaunt. This objection should be done away 
with, We understand that the accommodations are excel- 
lent the presentseason. Let us hope that the prices will also 
be a recommendation to visitors. 


Bath.—The most delightful ride on a summer’s afternoon, 
when the heat of the city fairly threatens to roast one, and 
turn him into a live coal, is on the turnpike, which, commen- 
cing from the city-like village of Brooklyn, leads southwardly 
over the romantic hills to Flatbush, and through the neat and 
highly cultivated township of the same name, to the plains 
and shore of Bath, The prospect for water and land scene- 
ry blended is unrivalled—the accommodations for bathing 
and fishing unsurpassed, 


Small Pox.—His honour, the Mayor, has, with a prompt- 
ness that reflects honour on his administration, notified the 
inhabitants of this city of the alarming extent to which thie 
foul and pestilential disease exists in the southern ports and 
the West-India islands; especially Havana, Matanzas, 
New-Orleans, &c. He calls upon all the physicians in New- 
York to vaccinate as many individuals as in their power, 
whether they be citizens or strangers, adults or infants, who 
have not heretofore been vaccinated. ¥ e trust the recom- 
mendation will not be unheeded, and that the paternal care 
of our spirited public functionary may be appreciated and 
reciprocated both by the profession and the inhabitants in 
general, Every day’s experience confirms the preventive 
powars of the kine pock. Its utility has indeed been ques- 
tioned ; but it is only by the ignorant and the prejudiced. 

Subscribers to the Critic.—With the commencement of our 
new volume, we shall avail ourselves of the very general 
wish of thelate patrons of the-Critic to supply, them with 
the Mirror. 
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Spiritof Sappho! ...... eres 
She read—and again the dark clouds . 
Say a kind farewell, my Mary 
Spirit beloved, I will not mourn . . . 
They tell us of an Indian shore. . . . 
The night breeze steals across the lake 
There was a beautiful spirit in her air . 
Thou hest burst from thy prison . . . 
To the sea, to the sea, my gallant bark 
Thy features do not wear the light . . 
The bugle sounds from hills afar . 
There is a flower whose modest eye . . 
The sun had gone to rest, or rather. . 
‘Tis day—but sun or sky 
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The bridal is over, the guests areall gone 66 


There were Patty Pollywog ..... 67 
The last sunburst of glory... .. . 96 
’Tis passing strange that men . . . . 102 
Thy harpers, fair Scotland. . . . . . 104 
Tis thetime ......... 104 
Twelve years were past since last I saw 120 
The hour is past, the pleasure o’er . . 123 
*Twas arich night inJune. . . . . . 127 
Thou art bearing hence thy roses. . . 135 
There is a wild and burning dream . . 135 
Thou art passing hence, my brother . 144 
The glorious day hath gleams of light . 152 


Thou glorious sea! more pleasing far . 152 


There’s not a word thy lij 
Thou gorgeous insect! flower of air 
The light that,beams from woman’s eye 
There wasa song I dearlyloved . . . 
To souls less formed than thine to feel . 
The world is fall of poetry. The air 
The summer’s heir on land and sea 192 
The chord, the harp’s fall chord . . . 
‘There’s not a cloud the sun to shroud 

*Twas eve ; the broadly shining sun . 
The turf is on thee, Brainard . . . . 


The secret of her tongue concealed . 
The butterfly was a gentleman. . . 
The bolt, the massy wall - . . . . . 
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‘The lady’s cheek is very pale . . 





The joys of home have oft been told. 
Thou hast a charmed cup, oh Fame. . 


To love thee was the easiest tasl 
Three spirits came at his natal hour 
The winter’s wind is rushing. . . ... 
Thou art gone !—the last farewellis past 
Thou hast passed like spring. . . . . 
There wasa child, a helpless child . . 
The sweet country maiden. . . . . 
Thereisa blight... . 2... oe 
The maiden sat at her busy wheel . 
*Pis spring—the early leaves and buds 
The grave the grave! oe 
They say he sleeps in this lonely place . 
The dreams ofinfancy ....... 
Thou hast fled, fairyform. . . . . 
Thou hast left us, dearest spirit . . . 
They say that long years are a shadow 
Upon a moentain high and steep . . 
here is my lover? can any one tell 
What hid’st thou in thy treasure caves 
When Harry wasold. . . . . 
What is a frend? a being who. . . . 
Whilst others, lured by joys of sense 
What though I smile—it follows not 
We met, yet did not speak oe 
When I Was young and passing fair . 
When fate’s decrees remorseless call . 
Where flows the fountain silently. . . 
What is life ?.. The wounded mind . . 
When to yon bright celestial spheres 
What is immortality ..... ate 
We break the glass whose sacred win 
Why is that graceful female here . . . 
We met upon the world’s wide face . . 
When summer’s.sunay hues adorn . . 
When love's reveillée summons matron 
‘Warm is the heart in boyhood’s days 
Whence comes those strains . . . 
Wilt thou accept this little ring. . 
Woman’s charms a smile can give . 
Wake but thatstrain...... 
We met in youth. .......- 
When heaven unchains this prison’d soul 
Wert thou not born in fairy land? . . 
Why, when a thousand stars, less bright 
Young, chaste, and lovely—pleased De 
Yee, dear one, to the envied train. . . 
ven would not meet ber ove. eee 
‘ou tell me you’re promised a loyer . . 
oR Music. 


Let us haste to Kelvin grove. . . . . 
*Tis sweet upon the impassioned wave 

Oh yee, we often mentionher ... . 
Oh no, we never mention her .. . . 
Id be a butterfly, born ina bower . . 
Hurrah for the bonnets of blue. . . . 
Yes, I will leave my father’s halls. . . 
Return, oh my love, and we'll never part 
Smile again, my bonny lassie . . . . 
Fall not in love, dear girls, beware . . 
Comin’ thro’ the rye 
The dashing white sergeant . . . . . 
Love was once a littleboy .....- 


Meet me by.moonlight, dear maid . . 
Buyabrom .....--+-+-+-: 
Home, sweet home. ..... +. + 
Lord, remember David . 


1 should very much like to know . . 
Fairy queen. . . . 
Mary’stears . . . 
Oh gaze on me, forl forget . 
Angels, ever bright and fair . . 
Wha’ll be king but Charlie 
Hey, the bonny breast-knot . . . . - 
There’s nothing true but heaven . . . 
Bonnie Doon 








Luther’s celebrated judgment hymn 

I left.thec where 1 found thee, love 

The maid of Langollen . 
The bird let loose on eastern 
March to the battle field 
The blue bonnets over the border. . « 
Oh, did.you not hear of Kate Kearney . 
An old man would be wooing 
What cana poormaidendo . . 
Far o’er hill and dale . . 
Nora’s vow .-.- « 
One hour with theo 
Look out upon the stars, my love . 
Thou art amid the festive halls. . 
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The sun that lights the roses. - 

Praise ye the Lord... +--+ + + = 
Seventeen .....-- aha oa, osrme 
The bird that through the summer sky 


My heart and lute are all the store . . 
Come, rest in this bosom 
Music from the Dumb Savoyard . . - 
Bridesmaid’s song and chorus . . - - 
The orphan boys’of Switzerland . . - 
Music from the Trip to(Niagara 
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STANZAS. 


‘Tux young, the beautifal, the loved, are leaving us awhile! 
We miss their voices’ gladdening tones, we miss the sunny smile, 
The sportive jest, tho Ray reply, the laugh of frolic glee, 

‘Phat made our twilight hour so sweet with their hilarity. 

We part—and sad aad lone our hearts, and dim our path will be, 
"Till we meet their smiles again and hear their voices’ melody ; 
“And yet—ob, vain and crucl world! we must not, dare not show 
‘Phe griet’ thas struggles in our hearts, the tars thut seck tu flow! 


For aileace ead for solitude such feelings must be kept, 

ae the eye by morning must look bright that hath in darkness wept: 

‘And aighs be baaished trom the lip, and the wearied spirit 

‘Po mask a gad und pining heart bencath a smiling cheek! 

he world reelity, and chide me for my dreams 

“Tis tulsc!—wit its bounds there is nought which is what it seems ; 

“Feast not to smilos—the tale is trite which tells that they deceive, 

“Phat e'en while all without is bright, the heart within may grieve. 
tto words—tho lip may say, and coldly say, farowell, 

Rnd thoughts that wring Mos Uoubiod hears ait a'en kaigh aay tell ;— 

Ob when jn this dim world shall joy bo aught oxcept a dream, 

“And words be true, und sighs be free, und smiles bo whut bey teem? 

'HYRZA. 


PASS ON, RELENTLESS WORLD. 


«Del mundo vil hoando in bageza."" 









Pass on, relentless world, , 
With all thy empty pageantry and noise, 
Pennon, and plume, and banner-sheet unfurled— 
Tenvy notthy joys: : 
For thoughts that pierce the brain, 
‘On that dark brow sre registered in guilt; 
‘And thy poor heart is wrung with many a pain— 
Smile, maniac, as thou wilt. 


Thou of the eagle eye, 
In the red chariot of conquest drawn, 
Cursed by tae widow's and the orphan’s sigh— 
Pass in thy triumph on; 
Yet pe 0 this high day 
Of exaltation and of victory, 
There be, who sighing mark thy proud array— 
Hero, they pity thee. 
Thou of the noble born, 
Mitred or crowned, who careless look’st on me, 
Pass on—I may forgive that glance of scorn, 
But never envy thee: 
For though the gilded robe 
thee in hues as bright as evening’s sky, 
proud aceptre awes the outspread globe, 
ath shall not pass thee by. 


Fairest and frailest flower, : 
Beauty! that joyest in thy heavenly birth, 
Ruling all spirits with a nameless power, 

Pass on, high queen of earth: 

Yet at no far-off day 
Shall fade the glory uf that seraph form, 
‘And on the richness of its honour'd clay 

Shall feed the darkling worm. 


And thea, whose aon door 
Was never opened to the sufferer's ery, 
Whose path to wealth was o’er the friendless poor, 
Untouched by misery’s sigh-~ 
With all thy millions speed, 
Heartless and haughty, in thy course along— 
Justice hath yet in store the righteous meed 
Of thy unblushing wrong. 


Thou too, that hop’st tosend 
Thy name throughout the future’s farthest years, 
Reckless of influence and example, and 
The hydras conscience rears— 
Pase on—albeit the gloom 
Of dim oblivion shall o’ershadow theo, 
And voiceless as the never-whispering tomb, 
Thy memory shall be. : 


Traitor to friendship’s trust ! 
Who fawning smiled through fortune’s sunny day, 
But when thy friend was stricken to the dust, 
Turned from his woes away— 
Pass on, dishonoured one, " 
Thy deep'ning shame, thy baseness go with thee— 
There are dark spots upon the glorious sun— 
Could earth then, be more free? 


And thou whose every thought, 
Pondered the ruin of creation’s pride, 
Woman, for whom the high in heart have fought, 
For whom the good have died— 
., _ Who when her love was won, 
Didst epurn it for the wanton and the winc— 
Pass on—I may not speak thy malison, 
For vengeance is not ming, 


Wraps 
And thy 








But ye—to whom remain 
Ungsullied honour, and unswerving truth, 
Faith, meekness, charity with her bright train— 
Virtue’s immortal youth— 
Whose love for human kind, 
Like the pure heavens is b -undless and serene— 
Whose alms are like the ever-restless wind, 
Retreshing, yet unsecn. 
And ye—o'er whom the call 
Of wealth, rank, fame and glory has no sway, 
Faithfal. and just, and kind in hut or hall— 
Oh, pass not thus away! 
For sure it is unmeet 
That ye, who form life’s beauty and its worth, 
Mingling its bittercup with many a sweet— 
Should ever pass from earth! 





Arion. 





TWILIGHT. 


How still the pensive twilight throws 
Its shadowy veil across the sky; 
Flosting along the mountain side, 
And where the sleeping forests lie. 
It seems as if an angel’s wing 
Were slowly passing through the air, 
And having thrown its shadow down, 
Slept on its unfurled pinions there. 
The clouds that float along the west 
Are melting ina golden glow, 
And, changing from their brilliant hues, 
They to their gentle slumbers go; 
Floating above the gone-down sun, 
Like banners o'er a warrior’s tomb, 
They slowly gather up their folds, 
And melt into the deep’ning gloom. 
‘The winds that slumbered through the day 
Within the silent foreats’ shade, 
Now wander from their resting place, 
Along thelovely greensward glade: 
The leaves are stirred, the grass is bent, 





The flowers th.:'t droop’d the live-long day, 
Lift up their heads to mect the breeze 
That scatters gladness on its way. 


And fluttering through tne trembling leaves, 
Its notes of joy it gaily ange, 
And on my overheated brow, 
A most delicious coolness flings : 
Oh how it revels on its way ! 
And stoops to kiss each scented flower 
That blooms amid the wild unseen, 
Or peeps out from a green clad bower. 


The night grows chill—and all the leaves 
Foat quiver in the evening air, 
Put on a deeper, darker green, 

Than whilom they were wont to wear, 
The birds have hush’d their evening song, 
And silence spreads her pinions far, 
While from amid the eastern blue, 

Shines out the lonely vesper star. 


How brightly gleams that burning star, 
Aimd the ether air on high! 

¥t seems a gem of bumished gold, 
Imbedded in the azure sky. 

Endowed with life and loveliness, 
And smiling, at this lonely hour, 

As if it shed an influence, 
On hill, and field, and tree, and flower. 


Deep darkness veils the landscape now :—~ 
*Tis slumbering in the falling dew, 

Which fairics with their viewless urns, 
Are pouring from yon dome of blue: 

It is the calm and thoughtful hour, 
To holy contemplation given, 

When man may turn away from earth 


To musings that partake of heaven, Feux, 





ON VIEWING THE PORTRAIT OF A DECEASED FRIEND. 

‘Though fair the pictured face, 

‘And mild the eye we aaa, 
‘The artist could nat trace 

‘The cbarinw that dwelt with thee ; 
‘The blush thst warmed thy cheek, 

‘Tho marble of thy brow, 
‘Are here—but art's tov weak— 

It is not thow. 


Ah no! he could but give 
‘Thy features to the eye j 

‘Shy virtues—they must live 
‘Alone in memury ; 

‘You shrinted within thy heart 
‘Those virsuos shall remain, 





‘Pill calted tu yon bright sphere, 
We macs aguine 


\LpERT. 


PERSIAN TALES. 


The following is 0 translation from the Persian of one of the tales frota 
Hafiz. and now published for the first tine in the Euglish language. ‘The 
transjauon is from the pen of a scholar once attached to the Russian 
logation in this country, and wha long resided ut ‘Pcheran. 


FIFTY EVENING. 
Thestory of @ Rajah who was afflicted with leproey, abandaned before ht 
was completely cured, by a parrot that pretended to be a physician. 

Ox the fifth evening, as scon asthe sun had de- 
scended into the abyss of the deep, and the silver- 
faced moon began to irradiate the eastern horizon, 
Khojutah, witha disconsolate heart and eyes suffused 
with tears, went to the parrot’s cage for the purpose 
of soliciting the wished for permission, and thus be- 
sought him : 

“ O monarch of the feathered kingdom! source of 
my felicity! why are you thus pensive, and what is the 
subject of your meditation?" 

The parrot replied: 

“Twas engaged in thinking about you, my dear 
mistress, and reflecting on a subject in which you are 
deeply interested. Whoever has the happiness to 
gain your affections should possess the most amiable 


| disposition, and his person ought to be endowed with 


every attraction. He should be constant, that your 
connexion with him may be as lasting as your worth 
and charms are unparalleled. His regard for you 
should be founded on an immutable basis, and he 
ought ever to cherish the tenderest affection for you. 
It would, therefore, be advisable to ascertain if he is 
not as fickle and inconstant in his attachments as a 
capricious child; and whether the impression your 
charms have wrought on his mind is not as transient 
and fleeting as the shadow of a passing cloud. With- 
out this precaution, I am very apprehensive that you 
will never be completely successful, and but half ac- 
complish the object you have in view, as it once hap- 
pened to a certain rajah, who, confident of being en- 
tirely cured of an inveterate leprosy, was abandoned 
to his fate by a parrot, who had been recommended to 
him as a skilful physician.” 

Khojatah expressed a wish to hear the story, upon 
which the parrot related the adventure in these words: 

“Ttis recorded in the legends of former ages, that 
a parrot once made her nest and hatched her brood on 
a tree not far distant from the village of Kameroo. It 
so happened, that a fox had taken up her abode and 
placed her young at the foot of the same tree. As 
soon as the perroquets had acquired sufficient strength 
and confidence to venture abroad, they would fre- 
quently leave their nest and join the cubs in their 
gambols. 
“The parrot, who was endowed with great prudence 
and sagacity, observed the intimacy that subsisted be- 
tween them, and foreseeing the consequences that 
might probably result from such a connexion, thus ad- 
monished her young ones: ‘ My children, birds and 
quadrupeds bear no affinity or resemblance to each 
other. Why should the feathered inhabitants of the 
air hold intercourse with the wild beasts of the forest ? 
When individuals of different species and discordant 
habits associate together, their connexion can never 
be cemented by true friendship or a reciprocity of at- 
tachment; but, on the contrary, it will invariably be 
productive of strife and animosity. What intercourse 
and intimacy can there subsist between beings of dif- 
ferent tribes and dissimilar manners, who do not + 
prehend each other's language? Whoever " 











familiar with a being of a different specie 
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own, will experience a misfortune similar to that 
which once befell acertain monkey.’ The perroquets 
were anxious to hear the story, and asked their mother 
what was the misfortune that befell the monkey? 
‘ There was once a monkey,’ she answered, ‘a famous 
chess-player, who dwelt in a certain city, and frequent- 
ly associated, for the purpose of playing at his favour- 
ite game, with the cady’s son. Several of the inha- 
bitante of the city observed their intimacy, and remon- 
strated with the monkey on the unsuitableness of 
such familiarity, admonishing him of the incongruity 
of his connexion with a different order of beings from 
his own, saying, What is the reason you seek to be- 
come intimate with the human species, and what ad- 
vantage do you expect to derive from such an inter- 
course? Beware, lest your intimacy with them ope- 
rate to your disadvantage, and in the end be produc- 
tive of serious consequences. The monkey, however, 
disregarded their friendly admonitions. The cady's 
son gave once a magnificent entertainment to some 
of the principal persons of the city,—his friends and 
acquaintances, whom he invited to pass the day at his 
house. As he was engaged in his favourite diversion 
with his constant companion the monkey, a question 
on the game oceasioned a dispute between them, in 
the course of which the monkey flew into a violent 
passion, and behaved with great indecorum in the 
presence of the whole company. The cady’s son 
retorted by throwing the men at the monkey’s head 
with such violence that the blood trickled down his 
cheeks, and stained the chess-board on which they 
were-playing; upon which the monkey, seizing on his 
antagonist with his claws, scratched his face in the 
most shocking manner, and immediately fled for refuge 
to the ramparts of the castle. The young man was 
dangerously hurt in the contest, and daily grew worse 
of his wounds; every remedy that was applied failed 
of success, and the skill of the physician was unable 
to administer to his relief. A surgeon of the great- 
est eminence in the province was called in to give his 
opinion, and prescribe in the case. On examining the 
patient, he advised that the monkey's blood was the 
only sovereign remedy that could be applied, as the 
wound had been inflicted by his elaws. He must, 
therefore, said he, be put to death, and the young 
man’s head should. be bathed with. his blood, which 
will soon heal the wound, and completely restore him 
to health, Every other prescription will prove una- 
vailing, for the monkey, having perpetrated the mis- 
chief, must furnish the remedy, as the bite of the vi- 
per can only be healed by its application to the wound. 
The cady's son felt great reluctance in resorting to 
the remedy prescribed by the surgeon, in consequence 
of the great intimacy that had subsisted for a long 
time between him and the monkey, and, at first, obsti- 
nately refused to consent to the death of his friend and 
playfellow; but after he had lingered for a long time 
in the most excruciating pain, his situation becoming 
desperate, he was at length urged by extreme suffer- 
ing to yield his assent. The poor monkey was ac- 
cordingly immolated, and his vile blood crimsoned the 
ground. If the monkey, added the parrot, ‘ had 
never associated with the human species, his blood 
would not thus have been shed, nor had his life paid 
the forfeit of his temerity. Be warned by this ad- 
venture,’ continued she to her young, ‘from forming 
connections, or of becoming intimate with creatures 
of a different species from yourown. Beware of ex- 
posing yourselves without prudence or foresight to 
similar disasters of which you may hereafter have 
cause to repent.’ 

“The perroquets, fond of playing witlr the fox's 
cubs, and joining them in their gambols and diversions 
disregarded the remonstrances of their mother, and 
paid no attention to her prudent admonitions; they 
daily visited them and participated in all their sports 
and pastimes. One day during the fox’s absence from 
her cell, a wild beast of the forest surprised her cubs, 


aap. 


and carried them offa prey. Whenthe dam returned 
and discovered that they were gone, she began to sus- 
pect the parrot of having been instrumental in-kidnap- 
ping them, supposing that a hunter had been in quest 
of the perroquets, but not finding them, had taken her 
young in their stead. The fox made these reflections 
on the loss of her young: ‘If beings of a different 
species from myself had not taken up their abode with 
me, I should not have experienced this misfortune.’ 


offspring, she went to a badger and related to him the 
unfortunate occurrence that had taken place, and said 
to him, ‘Although the fox is renowned among the 
beasts of the forest for subtilty and cunning, yet the 
loss of my offspring overwhelms me with such efflic- 
tion, and so absorbs my thoughts that I know not what 
scheme to devise in order to avenge my wrongs. In 
this disconsolate situation I have been induced to re- 
sort to you for advice, and I request you would suggest 
some mode or stratagem by which I may be enabled 
to extricate myself from the present dilemma. I am 
determined at all events to get rid of a neighbour of a 
species and habits so dissimilar from my own.’ The 
badger on being apprised of what had occurred, thus 
counselled the fox: ‘When you observe a sportsman 
in pursuit of game, place yourself in his way, and 
limp along as if you were lame, until you shall have led 
him near the tree in which the parrot has taken up her 
abode; you can then suddenly slip off and get out of| 
his sight ina moment. As soon asthe sportsman sees 
the parrots, he will endeavour to catch them, and 
think no more of you.’ The fox followed the badger’s 
advice, and espying a fowler in pursuit of game, she 
placed herself at some distance before him, and limped 
along as if badly wounded, until she brought him in 
sight of the parrot’s nest, when she ran off at full 
speed and disappeared ina moment. The fowler, at 
the sight of such a desirable prey, took his net and 
threw it over their nest and secured them all. The 
parrot, on seeing herself taken by the fowler said to 
her young ones, ‘ You did not foresee this evil that has 
befallen us. If you had listened to my advice, and 
given heed to my admonitions, you would not have 
persevered in your intimacy with the fox’s young, we 
should have escaped this misfortune, and would not 
have been taken in the fowler’s snare. We must now 
endeavour to extricate ourselves from the present dif- 
ficulty, and the only means I can forese for you to es- 
cape is to feign being dead. When the fowler disco- 
vers you apparently deprived of life, believing you to | 
be dead, he will throw you away; if he keeps me, I 
will endeavour to escape and return to you.’ 

“ The perroquets followed her advice, and according- 
ly feigned to be dead as she had recommended. The 
fowler finding them in that condition, believed them to | 
be actually dead, and threw themaway. Upon which 
they immediately took to their wings, and alighted on | 
the uppermost branches of a high tree beyond his 
reach. The fowler, astonished at the fraud, andhigh- 
ly exasperated in thus beholding his prey escape, de- 
termined to take vengeance on the parrot, and was 
about to tear her in pieces, when she thus expostulat- 
ed with him : ‘ Oh, fowler, sppease your anger; follow 
not the dictates of passion, but take time to reflect be- 
fore you put an end to my existence. Consider how 
natural it is in a mother to exert her ingenuity in the 
preservation of her offspring, and you will not blame 
me for what I have done; but in order to indemnify 
you for the loss of your game, I will exert all the ta- 





due of my days.in serving you, and J shall place you 
beyond the reach of indigence and want. You will 
find me a useful and intelligent bird, for I am skilled in 
the science of medicine, and versed in the practice of| 
surgery, and the anatomy of the human body. 
acquainted with every distemper to whichit is subject, 
together with the surest method of cure. I can com- 
pose a beverage that will heal the most inveterate dis- 


























Aftermanysorrowful lamentations on being bereft ofher | 


lents with which I am endowed, and devote the resi-| 
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eases, and can even restore to sanity of mind the idiot 
andthe madman. Ina word, I possess secret reme- 
dies for the radical cure of every malady, and my re- 
putation and abilities are well known throughout the 
world.’ 

“ The fowler on hearing the parrot extol her skill 
and talents, said within himself, * This is not a parrot 
but an Hippocrates; she is a philosopher of profound 
intelligence, a second Socrates, whom chance has 
thrown in my way, and ensnared into my net.’ Under 
this impression he thus addressed her. ‘The rajah 
of Kameroo has been a long time afflicted with a lep- 
rosy. Since you are endowed with so much skill in 
the healing art, you may probably be able to cure the 
prince of that malady.’ 

«What, oh fowler!’ replied the parrot, ‘is this 
task you require me to perform? What is the great 
undertaking you impose upon me? Be assured that I 
can perform every thing. So transcendant are my 
powers that I could even, were it necessary, cause 
the spots in the sun's disk to vanish, or remove the 
asperitics from the face of the moon. With one glance, 
or by a single prescription, I can cure a hundred, nay 
8 thousand patients, and restore them in a moment to 
the enjoyment of the most perfect health. You may 
with assurance conduct me to the rajah, and make 
such a representation to him of my skill and capacity, 
that he may be induced to purchase me at the highest 
price you may demand.’ : 

“In compliance with her entreaties, the fowler shut 
her up in a cage, and brought her into the rajah’s 
presence, and said to him:—* Behold a parrot versed 
|in every science, and who particularly excels the most 
celebrated physician in the world, in the treatment 
and cure of all manner of discases.’ 

“*T am in great need of such an one,’ replied the 
rajah, who forthwith agreed to purchase her. The 
fowler having asked a thousand diniers for the bird, 
he paid down the money with the greatest cheerful- 
ness, and took her into hig possession. The parrot 
proceeded without delay to prescribe for her distin- 
guished patient, and strove by every assiduity and at- 
tention to administer to his relicf. The rajah was so 
much pleased with her exertions in alleviating his dis- 
tress, that he reposed the most unlimited confidence in 
his physician, and admitted her into his particular 
favour. Ina short time he grew better, and fourd his 
health to be very much improved. 

“ One day the perrot said to her master, ‘O prince! 
you are now sensible that you are half cured of your 
ailment through my skill and assistance, whilst I am 
reduced to great distress, and pine away in this cage, 
where I am shut up like a criminal in this dungeon. 
Deliver me from this imprisonment, and grant me per- 
mission to range about your palace and gardens. Con- 
sider with what zeal I have exerted myself in endeay- 
ouring to effect your cure, and what pains I have taken 
to assuage the severity of your indisposition. Reflect 
on the unremitting care and study which are neces- 
sary in searching for remedies, and compounding 
medicines suitable to your disease.’ 

“The rajah yielded to the plausible and insidious 
remonstrances of the parrot, unaware of the deceit 
which lurked under her complaints, and unsuspicious 
of her perfidious intentions, insomuch that he was in- 
duced to comply with her request, and accordingly 
gave orders that she should be taken out of her cage 
and left at liberty. Upon which she immediately took 
to her wings and flew away, lcaving him but half 
cured of his leprosy. 

“*Nakshebi ! We ought not to give hecd to every 
thing that people say, else we shall often become the 
victims of own credulity.’ 

When the parrot had finished the relation of this 
story, he said to Khojatah :— My adorable mistress‘ 
My thoughts and reflections with regard to you, are 
analogous to the adventure you have just heard. 1 
should be extremely sorry were your husband to re 
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turn, and thus put an end to all further intercourse 
with your lover, in which event your plans would prove 
unsuccessful, and the object you so ardently desire, 
would remain but half accomplished. Now whilst 
the present moment is propitious to your wishes, be- 
fore he returns arise and direct your steps to the 
mansion of your beloved.’ 

“Khojatah accordingly arcse to depart, the sounds 
of the footsteps of the early passenger saluted her ear, 
and announced the approach of day. The sun was 
just peeping above the eastern mountain, which pre- 
vented the departure of the beautiful lady, and con- 
strained her to remain at home, and defer her visit 
until a more auspicious moment.” 
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STATISTICS OF PARIS. 


Count cnaBRo7 of Volvic, who filled the post of Prefect 
of Paris for seventeen years, has compiled three volumes on 
the statistics of that city ; but the copics, instead of being 
delivered to booksellers, have been mostly all distributed 
among the members of the two houses, of the council, and 
the diplomatic corps. The following is translated from the 
Courrier Frangais by the editor of the American Argus : 

Population.—By the census of Colbert in 1700, the num- 
ber of souls was five hundred and thirty thousand ; by 
that of 1827, it appears to be eight hundred and ninety 
thousand, thus giving an increascin one hundred and twen- 
ty-five yeurs, of three hundred and sixty thousand, The 
city is divided into twelve wards, (arrondissemens) of which 
the least populous is the ninth, formed of the Isle St. Louis, 
the Hotel-de- Ville, la Cite and L’.Arsenal, which counts only 
forty-two thousand nine hundred and thirty-two. 

Provisions consumed.—The population increases yearly. 
and also the amount of provisions consumed. The last 
yearly accounts were seventy-nine thousand six hundred and 
seventy-two oxen, ten thousand nine hundred and forty-one 
cows, four hundred thousand sheep, and eighty thousand 
calves, The sales of butter for the same period, amounted 
to more than nine millions of francs, (five to the dollar,) 
those of eggs, to more than four millions; the wine, at dif- 
ferent prices, is calculated to be one million of bottles. The 
daily consumption of flour, is one thousand five hundred 
sacks of three hundred and twenty pounds each, making a 
total of six hundred and twenty-four thousand loaves of; 
bread a day when wheat is at a middle price. In London, 
their tables show a remarkable difference of taste in this 
article : In London, one million two hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand five hundred and ninety-five persons consume only 
two millions five hundred and sixty thousand pounds of bread 
inayear. In Paris, eight hundred and ninety thousand 
Persons consume two hundred and twenty-seven millions 
keven hundred and sixty thousand pounds in a year. In 
times of dearth, the supply of potatoes has to be tripled. 
The sugar used anoually is about twenty-two millions of 
Pounds ; the coffee amounts to six millions of pounds. 

Commercial exports. —The goods put up the most for foreign 
transportation are, fabrics for wear, amounting yearly to 
four millions of francs ; shawls to more than two millions ; 
and books to nearly the sameamount, There are eighty 
Printing establishments ; six hundred presses going, and 
three thousand journcymen printers in constant employ. 
The most popular and frequent eubjects of the new produc- 
tions from the presses of the capital are, firstly, poetry ; 
*econdly, political economy and administration ; then ro- 
mances, &e. 

Births. - These average twenty-seven thousand, one to 
‘Nery twenty-eight persons. More males are born than fe- 
males. There ia one birth for every twelve minutes. The 
months in which the most births occur, are March, August, 
aad October. Of the number, eight thousand seven hundred 
and sixty are illegitimate, 

h Marriages.—The average number is six thousand three 
hundred and sixteen ; one marriage among every hundred and 
eet Persons. The month in which the ceremony is most 
requent, is February, and it is least frequent in December. 
here is rather more than un average of three children to 
cach Taarriage, 
i ad ate —The annual mortality is twenty-one thousand 
wre, fiti-three. The periods most fatal to life in Paris, 
ine giuttz in the first three months of existence ; second, dur- 
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of age. The average number of suicides is two hundred, 
of which the greater number are single persons. The ave- 
rage deaths from being run over in the streets, are eighteen. 
Un an avorage, a death occurs every twenty minutes, In 
the month of April, there are more deaths, and Jess in 
July, than any other time of the year. Thero is a yearly 
mortality among children of at least onc thousand one hun- 
dred from small-pox. 

Elopements.—The average number is about twelve thou- 

sand, . 
Tombs.—The price of a funeral monument in the cemetery 
of Pere La Chaise, is one hundred francs, without couuting 
the right to the grave. The most expensive have cost thirty- 
five thousand francs. Those erccted to women are fewer 
by one half than those for men. 

Lightizg.—The streets, squares, quays, bridges, &c. (but 
not the all. ys) are lighted nightly by four thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-three lamps, having twelve thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy-two wicks, all fed with oil. 

Water.—The Scine where it enters Paris under the bridge 
Du Jardin du Roi, is five hundred and ten feet broad ; at the 
Pont Neuf, it is eight hundred and sixty-four fect across the 
two branches; at the bridge of Jena, where it leaves the 
city, it is four hundred feet broad. The average swiftness of 
the water is a little more than three feet the second. The 
level of the river is ninety feet above the sea. The measure 
of water called voie, sold by the water carriers, weighs 
twenty three pounds, 

Hospitals.—The income of these and other charity-wards, | 
is nine millions seven hundred and sixty-two thousand one | 
hundred and fifty-four francs. The average cost to govern- 
ment fora day in the hospitsl is one franc and fourteen cen- 
times. The average mortality in the hospitals, is one to 
seven, The maniacs from the two prisons of Bicetro and 
Salpetriere, average thrce thousand a year. The physical 
causes that produce the greatest number of caseg are, firstly, 
the consequences of disease ; secondly, epilepsy. The mo- 
ral causes are in the following order: firstly, reverses and 
losses ; next, disappointment and grief ; next, political dis- 
turbances ; next, the passion of love ; next, religious cxal- 
tation, &c. The liberal professions which give the greatest 
number of ineane, are sculptors and painters; the mecha- 
nical pursuits in which there are the most, are among 
workers in dress, and objects of luxury and ornament. The | 
most frequent age is from thirty to fifty ycars, and the ma- | 
jority are of unmarried persons. 

Lottery.—The average annual receipts from the lottery-of- | 
fices, is twenty-five millions of francs; the gain to adven- 
turers, nineteen millions, and the sum for the treasury, four 
millions five hundred thousand francs. 

Gaming Houses.—The annual receipt is estimated at nine 
millions ; the whole expenses, one million five hundred | 
thousand france. Those who lcase them, most elear, so it 
is calculated, after a lease of six years, two millions of francs 
of profit, all expenses paid. The reveaue to government is 
seven millions five hundred thousand francs, 

Wine Taz.—The annual revenue is twenty-five million 
francs. 

Lelter-post.—The rough estimate of the petty-post for Pa- 
tis, isfour million five hundred thousand francs yearly, or| 
one thousand two hundred francs daily. The month in! 
which the most letters are written, is January, the least, 
September. 

Theatres.—There are ten thousand spectators daily at the | 
representations. Of these, it is estimated, that six thousand | 


average receipts of all the theatres, is five millions two hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand four hundred and sixty-tive 
francs. 

Carriages.--The number has much increased within four 
years; but in 1814, there were nine hundred and twenty 
hackney coaches, scven hundred and thity-three hack-ca- 
briolets ; six hundred cabriolcts off h.re; six thousand pri- | 
vate cabriolets; five thousand pnvate carriages; four hun. | 
dred and eighty-four large diligences ; two hundred and | 
forty-nine small diligences; four hundred and eighty-nine | 
livery-carringes ; nine thousand and cighty carts; four’ 
hundred and eighty-five one-horse vehicles ; eight hundred | 
and forty-three porters’ carts. Total of carriages, twenty- | 
four thousand cight hundred and ninety-three. The daily | 
profit to the owner of a hack is twelve francs ; of a hack | 
cabriolet, nine francs. 1 
Travellers.—The average, since the peace of 1814, is! 
seventeen thousand six hundred and seventy-six English 











eight hundred and sixteen pay for admission. The annual |) 
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SCRAPS OF CHIVALRY. 

A safe, honourable,and respectful escort through hostile 
lands, was allowed to those who wished to join in the tour- 
nament or joust. The silence and solitude of the country, 
in those dark times were pleasingly relicved by bands of 
jolly and lady-loving cavaliers, with trains of squires and 
pages, riding to court, to the tune of a merry roundelay. It 
was particularly the custom of newly made knights, to at- 
tend a tournament, in order to establish theu prowess, and 
show that they deserved their spurs. The scene of combat 
was the lists; a largo place, surrounded by ropes er railing. 
‘The lists were decorated with the splendid richness of feudal 
power. Besides the gorgeous display of heraldic insignia, 
near the champions’ tents, the gallerica, erected to contain 
the proud and joyous spectators, were covered with tapestry, 
representing chivalry both in its warlike and amorous guise: 
on one side, the knight, with his bright falchion smiting 
away hosts of foes; and at the other kneeling at the feet of 
beauty. The ladies were the supreme judges of the touma- 
ments; and if any complaint were raised against a knight, 
they ajudged the cause without appeal.—Generally, how. 
ever, they deputed their power toa knight ; who on acceunt 
of this distinction, was called the “ Knight of Honor.” He 
bore at the end of his lance, a ribbon, or some other sign of 
woman's favour; and, with this band of authority he waved 
the fiercest knights into order and obedience. Each knight 
was followed by his squires, whose number was generally 
limited to three. They furnished their lord with arma, ar- 
ranged hia armeur, and raised him from the ground, when 
dismounted by his foe. They also carried words of love, to 
re-animate the courage and strength of the exhausted cava- 
lier ; and a ribbon, drawn from a maiden’s bosom, was often 
sent to a chosen knight, when in the shock of spears, her 
first favour bad been torn from the place where it had been 
fixed by her fair hands. The tournament and joust survived 
chivalry itself, the image of which they had reflected and 
brightened. Changes in the military art—the use of the 
musket for the lance—did not immediately affect manners ; 
and the world long clung with fondness to thoso splendid 
and graceful shows, which had thrown light and clegance 
over the warriors and dames of old. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Ir is ourintention to devote a portion of each of our future 
numbers to a record of such facts as we think will convey 
some idea of the state of improvement constantly making 
in knowledge, in almost every portion of the globe. We 
shall select the most curious and novel information, inter- 
spersing oceasionally our own remarks. We hope thus to 
add a useful and not uncntertaining department to our diver- 
sified miscellany. . 


Science m PRANCE.—The naturalists and other scientific 
men in Paris enjoy advantages unparalleled in any other city 
inthe world. The French government devotes a large sum 
annually to support scientific and literary institutions, Pub- 
lic lectures, on every subject, are attended gratuitously by 
the students, and the most complete and extensive libraries 
and museums are, at all times, of the most easy access to 
the public. The social mectings at the houses of distin- 
guished men, such as the Baron Cuvier, the Baron Ferussac, 
and at the Institute, the Atheneum, &e. are very frequent ; 
and the intercourse of learned men, thus facilitated, is of 
the utmost benefit to the cause of learning, because diffe- 
rence of worldly circumstances is altogether overlooked. 
It is scarcely to be wondered, that the French philosophers, 
enjoying superior vivacity and acutencass, and thus situated, 
should be the firat in the world. When shall such a state of 
men and things obtain in these Unites States ? 








VACCINATION IN PoRTUGAL.—Degraded and sunk in na- 
tional estimation as this wretched country haa beon for years 
past, it ia gratifying to know that the important subject of 
guarding the human system against the ravages of the smal! 
pox has been very faithfully attended to there. Vaccination 
was introduced into Portugal in1799. An institution for its 
further propagation was established in 1812, asa branch of 
tho Academy of Sciences of Lisbon ; and both the govern- 
ment and private individuals have shown much zeal in pro- 
moting its objects. A lady, Dona Maria Isabel Wanzeller, 
of Oporto, vaccinated, herself, thirteen thousand four hundred 
and eight persons! This is laudable.conduct, anddeserv: 
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ORIGINAL COMMUSICATIO: 





THE PERIPATETIC. 





NUMBER V. 


Ir is one of the advantages of a republic, that the 
roads to the highest offices are open to all. There is 
no hereditary nobility. By a kind of political chivalry 
every adventurer buckles on his armour according to 
his own taste, and joins the general throng that presses 
on to glory. I have no doubt that in time the nation 
will be entirely composed of heroes, statesmen, ora- 
tors, editors, and philosophers. Who will make our 
clothes, build our houses, and cultivate our farms, is 
not for me to say. Doubtless some method will be 
invented of accomplishing all these mechanical opera- 
tions by the aid of steam. We shall have potatoes, 
and turnips engendered on demand at the shortest 
notice ; buildings shall rise up like Aladdin's palace ; 
and a journeyman tailor will measure half a million of’ 
our population together, and produce garments of all 
sorts, sizes, and colours, in the twinkling of an eye. 
It is certainly beneath the dignity of a true-born New- 
Yorker to waste his life at any mechanical occupation ; 
and I take the liberty of recommending to the serious 
consideration of young gentlemen of every degree, 
whether it would not be preferable to pursue the prize 
of fame through the honourable path of a profession, 
rather than to educate themselves fur any business 
which affords no advantage but the probability of| 
competency and public utility. 1 am pleased to state 
that this is likely to be the case. The most reason- 
able and laudable ambition prevails through all classes 
of society. An honourable disdain for the mere 
common trades of our forefathers inspires all minds ; 
and every whipper-snapper, who can read, write, and 
cipher, demonstrate the firet problem in Euclid, par- 
lez Franguis so as to be understood by any body but 
a Frenchman, and trudge through the first two or 
three books of Virgil, immediately becomes one of the 
profession, and amuses his imagination with the 
prospect of being one day president, or member ot 
congress at least. These designs are much facilitated 
by the charity of the community, especially that part 
of it entitled refined society, as they, with a zealous 
enthusiasm, admirably calculated to produce the most 
beneticial consequences, receive with coldness into 
their polite circles, or altogether banish from the 
walks of refinement, those unfortunate youths who 
have contented themselves with a useful trade, how- 
ever amiable and intelligent they may be, while they 
welcome with open arms the swarms of beardless 
lawyers, doctors, poets, &c., whom the warmth of 
public smiles has awakened into existence. How 
delightful to watch the progress of civilization! We 
can scarcely at the present enlightened time meet a 
single honest mechanic, while the aspirants after pro- 
fessional distinction swarm like summer flies. We 
are in continual danger of being run over by the gig 
of some fresh disciple of Esculapius, quietly seated by 
the side of his Ethiopian driver, whose business it i: 
to urge along his steed, and to hold him at the door tili 
the young M. D..has despatched the patient; o1 
stumbling against a lawyer, his hat crammed with 
papers, and his head full of quarrels, hastening to the 
field of legal battle. 

Master Napoleon Bonaparte Snip belongs to this 
latter class. Pa and Ma adore him, and sister thinks 
he will one day be the means of raising the family 
name to a wonderful degree of glory. He came out 
of college overflowing with logic, Latin, Greek, and 
ancient geography. If any one talks of Greece in 
his presence, he will astound them with an attack 
under Leonidas, a disquisition after the fashion of 
Socrates, a lecture from Epicurus, or an oration from 
Demosthenes. Name but Rome, and you will have 
to swallow the Coliseum, St. Peter’s church, the Pan- 
theon, with a host of baths, amphitheatres, circuses, 














columns, mausoleums, catacombs, aqueducts, and 
fountains by way of trimmings. These come pouring 


forth in indiscriminate profusion from the reservoir of 


his mind, where novels, poems, and abridged histories, 
have flung them negligently together, and these form 
the mental treasures which he is hereafter to lavish 
in the halls of justice, or upon the floor of congress for 
the good of his country. Now Pa wanted Master 
Napoleon Bonaparte Snip to acquire a trade, for his 
own fortunes were failing, and he hinted that an in- 
telligent and well cultivated mind might appear very 
advantageously in the rank of mechanics. But Ma 
rejected the proposal with scorn, as indeed did Master 
Napoleon Bonaparte Snip himself. What? waste his 
genius upon e “ pestle and mortar!” Not he indeed. 
Such qualifications were intended for the profession, 
and so Master Napoleon Bonaparte Snip filed his certi- 
ficate in a lawyer's office, and after a few years of ele- 
gant leisure, sometimes looking into Blackstone, and 
sometimes entering the receipt of a paper in the regis- 
ter, he beheld the term of his clerkship expire with evi- 
dent delight, and floated through a brief and nominal 
examination, into the list of the profession, with about 
forty-eight other fresh candidates for the patronage ot 
our quarrelsome community. And now his gilt tin sign 
blazes out on the window-shutter of an old two-story 
orick house, surrounded on every side by clusters ot 
similar emblems of praiseworthy perseverance and 
deep erudition, which are to thrive upon the weak- 
nesses and misfortunes of the human race. 

But Napoleon Bonaparte Snip, amid all the trea- 
sures of his mind, has forgotten to acquire any under- 
standing of the practice of his profession. When he 
obtains a client he can amuse him with abstract rea- 
sonings upon the nature of his case, and perhaps 
edity him with the opinions of Justinian, or the senti- 
ments of Alfred; but he has an invincible antipathy 
to details, and stands a cross examination by his victim 
in regard to the first steps to be taken and their con- 
sequences, as if.he were stretched upon a rack. But 
what will not genius accomplish? What may not a 
man overcome with the aid of logic, ancient geogra- 
phy, Latin, and Greek ? 

I was one day sitting in the office of my friend 
Napoleon, when a huge country-fellow came in witha 
promiseory note. : 

“1 wish to place this in your hand for collection,” 
said the client. 

“ Yes, sir—sit down, sir. I hope I shall be able to 
hand you the money. Let me see the note.” 


‘*T suppose you want a fee. I am an old friend of 


your father’s, and I don’t wish you to work for me for 
nothing.” 

He handed him ten dollars. Napoleon pocketed 
the cash, and looked at the note with a very wise air. 

“* Ah—oh—I see—this is a promissory note.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the client. ‘ I am the administra- 
tor of Mr. John Peterson, and I suppose I can sue this 
note as usual ?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Napoleon Bonaparte. 

“T was told,” continued the narrator, “that there 
are some forms necessary to be adopted as I belong 
‘o another state. What are they?” : 

* Forms? oh, yes, there are a number of forms. 
The tact is, ever since the time. of Edward, there have 
been many changes in law, and these forms have 
changed with them. I will look into the buoks and 
lt you know.” 

“ Well; but. how long will it be before the suit 
will be settled ?” 

“ Why, the truth is,” said Napoleon,‘ sometimes we 
get through these things in a little while and some- 
times the contrary. It depends upon circumstances.” 

“Well; you will commence immediately. You 
had better issue the writ to-day. When will it be 
returnable?” 

“ Why, the fact is, that’s a question which has ex- 


cited a good deal of debate among us gentlemen of! 
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the bar. It-seems to you, 1 suppose, a very simple 
question, but, in reality, it involves some points very 
abstruse. I will look over the authorities dnd let you 
know.” 

T never heard how this suit, which had so auspi- 
cious @ commencement, terminated; but it is very 
certain, that although the good gentleman received 
fine replies to all his interrogations, he did not find 
himself much enlightened upon the subject of the law 
during his brief interview with my learned friend 
Napoleon Bonaparte Snip. A. 
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LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 
‘TO THE EDITOR OF TAB MIRROR. 

. Paris, May 3, 1829. 

My paar u.—I left off, I believe, with the crack- 
ing of the whips of the French poetillions, which, as I 
have given you to understand, are made by them ta 
serve instead of horns or bugles, to announce thei? 
departure and approach. John Bull of course con- 
siders this an evidence of extreme folly in his neigh- 
bours, as with the most exemplary charity and tole- 
rance of disposition, he does every thing that differs 
from his own arrangements; but it must be confessed 
that to one accustomed to the neatness and admirable 
appropriateness of every thing about an English stage- 
coach, from the lordly driver to the very linchpins and 
patent buckles, the tout ensemble of the French dili- 
gence appears ridiculous even to hooting. The vehicle 
itself so huge and clumsy and not clean; the rough- 
coated, long-tailed, huge-footed quadrupeds by which 
it is dragged along; the postilion with his fancy dress 
and enormous wooden boots which in emulation of 
those of Hudibras might serve for granaries, or, on 8 
pinch, as receptacles for luggage; and above all, the 
restless bustle and importance of the conducteur, are 
whimsical and amusing beyond conception; and not 
less so, though more provoking, are the stratagems 
that are put in practice by every one with whom that 
general object of plunder, the unhappy traveller, comes 
in contact, to extract the francs from their place of 
fancied safety in his pocket. At Calais, for exemple, his 
passport is taken from him, and he must have a passe- 
port provisionnel for Paris, for no earthly reason, that 
I can imagine, save that it furnishes a good pretext 
for the demand of three of those aforesaid francs; then 
a commissaire is obliging enough to accompany the 
diligence from the city to the first barrier, bearing 
the provisional passports of all the passengers, which, 
on arriving at his limit, he distributes among the 
several owners; at the same time availing himself 
of the opportunity to let it be known that to give him 
‘* quelque-chose,” would be an act worthy of the libe- 
tality and generosity of monsieur the voyageur. But 
of all the petty persecutjons to which the traveller is 
exposed, the most persevering and annoying are those 
of the innumerable beggars that throng the roadside 
in the neighbourhood of every village or hamlet 
through which he passes. While the vehicle is in mo- 
tion, these importuning personages have indeed but 
little chance, although I have seen some more adven- 
turous mendicants mount upon the step, and maintain 
their post for miles, with a pertinacity not to be over- 
come either by the repeated refusals and maledictions 
of the assailed, or by the still increasing distance 
which must necessarily be traversed by the aesailants 
on their return; but at every stop, even though it be 
but for a moment, the diligence is surrounded by a 
troop of clamorous rogues of all possible ages, sexes, 
sizes, and descriptions, who whine out their supplica- 
tions in the most dolorous voico imaginable, with a 
perseverance highly deserving of approbation, and 
looking all the time as miserable as it is possible for 
human beings to look under the ’united_influénce of 
dirt, rags, laziness, |and ingenuity. \ This last item in 
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the list may perhaps put you to some little trouble in 
the understanding thereof, and therefore 1 explain it 
by informing you that for my own part I am thoroughly 
convinced that the wretched appearance of these 
vagabonds is all an imposition, or as’ somebody said 
(and he deserves an ovation for the thought,) “a most 
transparent swindle,” and that when there is no im- 
mediate inducement for the assumption of their wretch- 
ed looks, they are thrown aside with as much facility 
as their not less wretched apparel. At one of the vil- 
lages where we stopped to change horses, a troop of| 
young vagabonds were shouting and skylarking with 
all imaginable gaiety and obstreperousness in the 
middle of the street, whose shouts and noisy laughter 
we could hear at the distance of a hundred yards ; but 
as we approached them, their fun was in an instant 
laid aside, and in another, their flushed and grimy 
visages were thrust in by dozens at the windows of 
our vehicle, screwed up into the most lugubrious knot 
of misery imaginable, and with one accord they all 
began to draw! out the long story of their wants and 
their distresses, with the one eternal, unchangeable, 
everlasting chorus of “ Donnez quelque charité, Mon- 
si-eu, pour l'amour du bon Di-eu,” the syllables in 
italics being spun out, like the needless alexandrine, 
to a most unconscionable length, and terminating in a 
quaver that would almost melt the heart of an alliga- 
tor, that is, supposing his heart to be capable of fusion 
by any earthly instrumentality. “This intolerable for- 
mula was repeated, I aim sure, at least a hundred 
times without the slightest variation in tone or accent, 
till my ears rung with its abhorrent iteration. Even 
now my slumbers are infested with the sound, and in 
the nervous moments even of my waking hours, every 
passing breeze comes loaded with the monotonous 
and heart-appalling cry. At another of our places of 
torment, two little girls attacked us; the youngest, 
I should think not more than eight years old,.and 
they both had their hair very nicely done up “ en pap. 
pillottes !” 

We crept along at the rate of about four miles the 
hour, through horrible roads and still more horrible 
weather, but very comfortably. These diligences are 
certainly highly worthy of respect on one account at 
least, I mean their roominess, if I may be allowed to 
use that illegitimate word for want of one more ortho- 
dox, which shall yet convey the meaning. My com- 
panions were four in number ; a lusty, vulgar, ill-bred 
_Englishwoman, of some forty years or thereabouts, 
who stunned me (being unhappily the only passenger 
on board to whom her lamentations were intelligible) 
with perpetual complaints and exclamationa against 
the road, the weather, the diligence and its horses, 
driver, and proprietors, and in short the whole French 
world. According to her ideas of the matter, she was 
imposed upon at every step; her bones were broken 
by the jolts; her eyes offended with the sights; we 
should be overturned; we should not reach Paris be- 
fore night, instead of being comfortably housed by 
noon as we had been promised; and ten thousand 
other afflictions of mind and body was she subjected 
to, and all in consequence of her rashness in removing 
her precious person from her own dear island of taxes 
and perfection. Strange that there should be men 
and women so very fond of plaguing themselves with 
fancied troubles, instead of enjoying the present good, 
and anticipating more in every thing to come! The 
others were an intelligent, quiet, respectable mer- 
chant from Bruxelles; a Prussian, who could speak no 
word of either French or English, and with whom, 
therefore, I could hold no intercourse; and a fine old 
veteran of the former imperial army, with a formida-' 
ble pair of moustaches, who had been in actual service 
from his youth until the downfall of the Emperor, and 
entertained us with innumerable anecdotes of his cam- 
paigna, and his almost worshipped leader Bonapar-r-r, 


On the journey I noticed a considerable number of 
wooden crosses stuck upon little eminences by the 
road-side, and also sume two or three very handsome 
crucifixes of iron splendidly gilt and ornamented. 
Perhaps, by the way, you are not aware of the dis- 
tinction between a cross and the crucifix; should this 
be the fact, I run no risk of doing you an injury by in- 
forming you: the former is simply a cross; but the 
latter is a cross with the figure of the Saviour 
stretched upon it. Our route was through Abbeville, 
Amiens, and St. Denis; and we arrived in the great 
capital at about 1 p.m., having been two nights and a 
day and ahalf uponthe road. The cost of the journey 
is extremely moderate; from London to Paris only 
£2 18s. including the passage of the channel; the 
other expenses of the road are even ridiculouely light. 
In England they would laugh at the idea of obtaining 
a very decent luncheon of cheese, and bread, and but- 
ter, anda pint of tolerable wine, for 3d.; but such is the 
fact. Our dinner at Amiens, which consisted of three 
courses, and half a bottle of fair Burgundy to each 
man, cost only thirty cents a piece, and a donation of 
five or six more to the waiter; he certainly deservea 
it for his civility and neatness. Adieu for the pre- 
sent. Yours, as usual, J. H. 
St 
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together with no small quantity of significant intima- 
tions of bis contempt and detestation of the Bourbons. 





THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
MRS. WHEATLEY. 

Tue clever and facetious author of “ Sayings and 
Doings,’ in one of his admirable tales, makes a country 
manager remark, that “in the theatrical profession 
heroines and sentimental young ladies are as plentiful 
as blackberries, but that a good old woman is invalu 
able;” and all who are tolerably conversant with the 
affairs of the stage, very well know, that in one re- 
spect, at least, the order of nature is reversed, ané 
that a fine old woman. is more desirable than a young 
one. It is not difficult to account forthis. We think 
the observation may be hazarded that females, gene- 
rally speaking, prefer dimples to wrinkles; and so th: 
young ladies very naturally refuse to anticipate the 
time when nature will compel them to appear as old 
ones, and the old ladies, whose ideas and reminiscen- 
ces are juvenile, as pertinaciously object to personate 
any thing but young ones, thinking, doubtless, it would 
be folly to surrender into the hands of youth and inex- 
perience, those parts which time and practice has so 
well enabled them to perform. Bent on charming to 
the last, we have seen, with fear and trembling, a 
very fat old woman of fifty as Juliet, lolling over the 
frail and creaking balcony, while a short, puray, anc 
somewhat asthmatic Romeo came waddling to his love, 
puffing out— 

“« How softly sweet sound lover's tongues by night!” 


The truth is, that the personation of old women isa 
very thankless branch of theatrical business, and the 
same quantity of ability which, employed in it, meets 
with comparative neglect, would, in a more enticing 
line of character, draw down thunders of applause. 
This may in some degree account for the meagre and 
scanty mention which is made of Mrs. Wheatley by the 
press of this city. She is seldom noticed, and when 
she is, it is generally in one of those unmeaning com- 
mendations which are at intervals dealt out to every 
worthless appendage of a green-room, such as she 
“was quite at home,” or “ went through her part with 
spirit,” or any other ready-coined phrase. For our 
own part, we have the highest opinion of Mrs. Wheat- 
ley, and think there is little ventured in saying, that 
she is not only the best actress in her line on this con- 
tinent, but the best beyond all comparison; and in all; 
the theatres in which, in various parts, we have occa-| 
sionally been present, out of London we have never 
seen her equal. Where is there another Mrs. Mala- 





prop in this country? Or indeed, in all the range of 


ridiculous old ladies, who, like her. can give the height 
of absurdity without the taint of vulgarity? There is 
all the difference in the world between making such a 
character as Mrs. Malaprop a coarse, ignorant old 
woman, and a foolish old lady. And herein lies the 
excellence of Mrs. Wheatley; however her “ nice de- 
rangement of epithets” may betray her ignorance, her 
appearance and manners show she is not one of the 
canaille, but familiar at least with the forms and man- 
ners of a drawing-room. In the composition of her 
dresa too, from “ top to toe” there is not a vulgar curl 
orcolour. But it is not in this line alone that Mrs. 
W. can lay claims to distinction. Her talents are as 
versatile as they are excellent, and her chamvermaids. 
if not marked by the same evident superiority, have a 
pertness and spiritabout them that are alwass amusing. 
There is one character that she plays, (a very disa- 
greeable one) which in her hands is one of the most 
perfect efforts we have witnessed on the boards of a 
theatre, viz. Mrs. Sudtein Paul Pry. Every expres- 
sion of her countenance, and every modulation of her 
voice, are imbued with the spirit of art and demure 
hypocrisy. 

There is another thing worthy of remark, Mrs 
Wheatley though the representative of ege, is herself’ 
in the prime of life and full vigour of intellect. This 
is an advantage as great as it is rare; for the line of 
character in which she appears. is generally used asa 
dernier resort by actresses, who are themselves too 
old to appear in any thing else, ani why bring to their 
task confirmed habits, and jaded anu worn out powers 
of mind and body. Acccrding to the common course 
of nature, it will be long dctore the public will have 
to regret this as being the care with Mrs. Wheatley ; 
and even when time shall have laid his unsparing hand 
upon her, her excellence in the execution of those parts, 
will have become so much a matter of habit, that only 
the physical force and energy will be wanting. 

The faults of this lady are so tew, that it is scarcely 
worth while pointing them out. ‘I'he greatest is, that 
she is not always proof against. ‘he applause of the 
more noisy part of the audience; so that when she 
does any thing particularly well, and a clapping of 
uands ensues, she wishes to do more, and is in the 
nabit of spreading out the tolds of her ample and an- 
tique garments, and flouncing about the stage morc 
chan is exactly necessary. As long, however, as Mir. 
Simpson retains the services of Mrs. Wheatley in the 
@ark company, that theatre is pussesscu of an attrac- 
uon which no other establishment can, at present, or is 
likely to equal. Cc. 
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STRATTON HILL. 


Trere is a considerable share of talent displayed in thesc 
volumes, and they also bear evidence of ome research and 
industry. The subject matter of the tale is founded upon 
the struggle which ended in the death of Charles the first and 
the overthrow of monarchy in Englana. But the scenes 
which the author has chosen for the location of his charac- 
ters and incidents, are new and as yet untouched. No no- 
velist, that we remember, has ever availed himaclf of the 
history, characters, and manners of Cornwall, peculiar as 
they are, and distinct from those of the rest of England.— 
The author of Stratton Hill has not neglected bis advan- 
tages. There is much originality in the personages of his 
story, and in their acts. Some of his conceptions are wor- 
thy of high praise; as for example, the vetcran Andrews, 
whose whole existence, from long habit, comes at length to 
know but one predominating motive. Curries, the wander- 
er, is another happy sketch ; and Trenlyon and his sister, 
whose vencration for their own long line of ancestry has 
succecded at last in banishing almost every other passion, 
are drawn with considerable power and distinctness. The 
book however, it must be confessed, is heavy, and cannot 
hope for an existence of any-very protracted duration ; but 
must be-content, to, fill'a place jin the foremost rank of 








things, for a very little’ while, and then sink down into com- 
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panionship with the hundreds of dull books that have pre- 
ceded and will follow it—known only through the imnfer- 
talizing pages of some circulating library’s long catalogue. 





STORIES FOR YOUTH. 

Mr. Elam Bliss, Broadway, has just published a little 
volume under the above title, translated from the French 
by a pupil of the Washington Institute, which promises to 
be popular, both in schools and private families, The minds 
of children are as active as their bodies, and continually de- 
mand employment. The general mass of similar publica- 
tions are not only useless but absolutely pernicious in their 
effects ; and we should be pleased to see stories, like those 
now before us, generally adopted as substitutes. A child 
cannot fail to derive both amusement and instruction from a 
perusal of them. as they embrace the most familiar incidents, 
pictured in the plainest and clearest language. The choice 
of proper books for the leisure moments, or lighter studies 
of children, is a subject of great interest to parents; for. 
while they, at first, secm but trifles of no consideration, they 
are, in fact, introducing into the infant mind the seeds of| 
future habits, passions, and opinions. We cannot, there- 
fore, conceive the moment wasted which we have occupied 
in recommending to the notice of all charged with the edu- 
cation of youth, a volume calculated to promote the general 
cause of learning, and to render the business of instruction 
more agreeable both to the tuior and the child. 





HUNGARIAN TALES. 

We have received a copy of this new work from Messrs. 
Harper, the publishers, but not in time to notice it as much 
at large as we could wish in this week’s Mirror. We have 
read one or two of the shortest of the stories, which are 
written with great spirit, and are extremely interesting. For 
vividness of description, and for the striking nature of the 
incidents, we think these stories may bear a comparison with 
Mr. Croly’s Tales of the Great St.Bernard. The character 

* of the people from whom the fair author has drawn the per- 
sonages of her stories, is admirably adapted for the purpose 
of the novelist ; and it is not a little singular, that it should 
have been so long neglected by the English writers. Their 
history, too, abounds with stirring and romantic adventure, 
such as the novelist loves to dwell upon. It is not wonder- 





ful, therefore, that these tales should have obtained great 
popularity in England. 





THE ESSAYIST. 








FROM A LATE ECROPEAN MAGAZINE. 


PREJUDICE. 
« Men's evil manners live in brass : their virtues 
We write in water.""—SHAKsPEARE. 

Or all those errors, to which, from the frailty and weak- 
ness of our natures, we are perpetually liable to become sub- 
servient, few, I think, have becn carried to a more ridiculous 
excess, or have more completely estranged the mind from 
notions of right and wrong, than prejudice. Whenever it 
has once gained a firm footing in our breasts, by persuading 
us to admit within them the seeds of enmity or aversion 
against any particular object, the most clear apd convincing 
arguments will, in most cases, be found insufficient to era- 
dicate them. They rapidly increase, and, from the most 
trifling and despicable origin, rise to the most absurd and 
violent extreme of detestation. Nay, to such an extent 
have they been cherished, that the powers of reason and 
reflection, which the very wisest can boast of, have been 
repeatedly blinded and overwhelmed by them. 

Talent, fortune, honour, and all the most noble qualities 
allotted to mankind, will be forgotten and disregarded by 
him who entertains any dislike against their possessors 
Our eyes, when directed by prejudice, are only open to th« 
vices of men:—their virtues are concealed by the veil o. 
disgust, which she throws indiscriminately over all our 
mental powers of vision. The advice of our friends, the 
reprehensions of the world, and sometimes even our own 
conscience, would admonish us against this weakness :— 

weakness, however, I should not term it, for, notwithstand- 
ing that it displays the imbecility of the mind which cannot 
resist its impulse, it may, nevertheless, if once encouraged, 
extend itself into the most inveterate hatred which disgrace: 
human nature. 

Nor does prejudice confine herself to any one particula- 
object ; but her hateful effects may be observed in all ages 
in all countries, amongst all ranks, and all sects of mankind. 


T she interrupts the peace of governments; ; she disturbs t the 
amity and harmony of families: nay, religion itself is not 
free from the detestable and injurious turmoils which ehe 
has it in her power to excite. And when she has attacked 
any one upon whom she may publicly wreak her malice, by 
gaining over to herself the hearts and opinions of the com- 
munity, no entreaties, no repentance, (if aught which de- 
mands repentance has been committed by her victiim,) no 
exertions of talent or industry to regain his former honours, 
can rescue him from her power ; however he may have in- 
curred, or deserved to incur, her odium. 

The first, and, in my opinion, the most detestable and 
overbearing species of prejudice, is that which the sects of, 
various religions have repeatedly encouraged against each 
other.. This may be most properly termed pharisaical pre- 
judice. It is a melancholy thing to look back upon the page 
of history, and observe the pollutions and interpolations, 
which the moet holy ordinances of religion have suffered 
from its influence. If we examine holy writ, how forcibly 
does its virulence appear, in the conduct of the Jews to- 
wards a Redeemer! How beautifully, yet how forcibly, 
does that very Redeemer exemplify its pernicious malevo- 
lence, in the parable of the pharisee and publican! Let us 
turn toa later period :—let us behald the cruelties exercised 
at various periods upon the continent, in England, and =| 
her sister country, against the protestants. Can we trace 
in these any of the dictates of charity, of kindness, and o! 
forbearance, which our Divine Master has, in all his words 
and actions, set before us? Must every different religion 
be supported by the annihilation of those who are unwilling 
to conform to its decrees? We have no authority, divine 
or human, to take such power upon ourselves. Whence, 





then, is the cause, that so much innocent blood has been 
shed? Wherefore do we hear different sects reviling each 
other, and affirming that none, excepting those who are o! 

their own persuasion, shall obtain salvation? What is the 
root of all these evila—this enmity—this abolition of frater- 
nal love amongst mankind? It is prejudice. 

Another species, more ridiculous in its appearance, but 
equal in virulence to the above-mentioned, in attempting to 
gain the accomplishment of its wishes, may be aptly deno- 
minated political prejudice. It is astonishing to see the 
hatred and dissensions which are carried on from family to 
family, from century to century—what detestation against 
each ether has displayed itself in hearts, which, in all other 
respects, might be classed amongst the most excellent and 
virtuous. The best and most skilful o! rulers, have not 
escaped its pernicious influence. Whatever may be the 
good qualities of a king, they will vanish from the eyes of| 
his subjects, if preyudice has forbidden them to look upon 
any of his actions, except those which are worthy of blame. 
How forcible a representation of its malevolence do the 
feudal times present to us; when the quarrels of powerful 
families were handed down, and continued with undiminish- 
ed enmity and bloodshed, through the lapse of ages! And 
in later days, when we see a monarch dethroned and deca- 
pitated by his subjects, without cause ;—when we hear all 
the invectives which the spirit of revolution can utter 
against those who the least deserve them ;—when we see 
persons attacked in the performance of those duties which 
they have long discharged with honour to themselves and 
with success to their country: shall we not naturally, if we 
behold all these evils with the clear and steady light of] 
reason, inquire into their origin? It is prejudice. 

Under the same head may be included popular prejudice. 
That of the political species is more slow and deliberate in 
its advances, but more virulent and deadly in the comple- 
tion of its purposes. Popular prejudice, on the other hand, 
1s violent and immediate in manifesting itself; but its rage 
is exhausted in a much shorter space of time. It has been 
known, however, upon gaining an ascendency over the pas- 
sions of an intemperate and senseless mob, to produce the 

nost diabolical paroxysms of fury, and to have operated on 
the minds of men, as it were by infernal agency. The con- 
juct of Englishmen, during the execution of Governor Wall, 
f we turn back to the chronicles of that period, will show 
18 popular prejudice in its most glaring and execrable light. 
i do not by any means wish to vindicate the character, or 
ralliate the conduct, of that unfortunate man. He was' 
uatly and deservedly punished for his cruelty by the loss o: 
‘ife. But, however, great his offences might be, | must own 





hat I was shocked and disgusted upon reading an account 
of the conduct of the lower orders, previous to, and during 


against him ; his name was heard in every street, branded 
with all the ‘malicious appellations that revenge could in- 
vent; his figure was represented in every print-shop, either 
as inflicting the cruelties which he had committed, or as 
undergoing the punishment to which he was to be doomed. 
His execution was repeatedly announced for a certain day, 
and then deferred. Hence, so great was the anxiety of the 
populace, so ardent their wish for the gratification which 
they expected from beholding his punishment, that, upon 
seeing the object of their hate, after they had repeatedly 
been disappointed in the performance of his execution, 
appear upon the fatal platform, they raised three loud and 
heart-drawn cheers, as if now certain of their victim. The 
same species of disgracoful barbarity was repeated at that 

most appelling moment, when the culprit wes launched into 
eternity. While his limbs were yet quivering with the last 
agonies of death, the same tumult and hellish gratification 
manifested itself in almost every mind. But the most dis- 

gusting and brutal instance of their hatred is yet, I think, 

untold. Some women, even women, at the conclusion of 
his punishment, stationed themselves at the foot of the scaf- 

fold upon which he suffered, and drank perdition to him ! 

Nay, the fatal rope itself, after having performed its duty, 

was cut into the smallest pieces, and purchased by the mob 

with avidity! An indelible stain remains upon the events 

of that day. It remains on the records of heaven, a lasting 

stigma on those who participated in such inhumanity. 

May succeeding generations, upon reading the scene which 

I have just recounted, be warned from that degradation of 
human nature, to which a whole nation were precipitated 

by popular prejudice ! 

Hitherto we have viewed prejudice, and the evils it pro- 
duces in public affairs. We have seen to what an excess it 
has been carried—to what madness and rage it has excited 
a whole people. We will now make a few observations on 
its effects in the more immediate concerns of private life. 

Nothing is, I think, more conducive to quarrels, jcalousies, 
and heart-burnings in every family, thun the foolish partial- 
ity which some parents show to a favourite child; while 
they neglect, or even treat with severity, some other of 
their offspring. This conduct may be defined parental pre- 
judice. And here it is to be observed that those parents fall 
into a double error ; for while they, from some trifling and 
ridiculous cause, take a dislike to one child, and make use 
of every opportunity to afflict and torment him; while they 
magnify all his small failings, and pass over his good quali- 
ties without notice, they will most probably behave as ab- 
surdly in the reverse towards the favourite. All that he 
does will be right ;—he will be set forth as a pattern of 
cleverness, application, and every good quality, for the imi- 
tation of all young people in his vicinity. His very faults 
will be palliated and unobserved—nay, sometimes even be 
applauded and deemed worthy of commendation. But what 
are the consequences of this blind partiality and folly? The 
favourite is hated:—the amity which ought to subsist be- 
tween each of the family is destroyed. But the whole con- 
sequences of such an error as this are not yet enumerated. 
At the time when both venture together upon the ocean of 
life, the one who formerly could depend upon no assistance 
from his parents will far surpass the other in the formation 
of his projects, and the completion of his designs; while the 
real good qualities of the favourite will be found to be 
choked up by the wecds of self-conceit and adulation. 

Prejudice, when admitted against the various professional 
duties, is extremely detrimental to many, whose genius de- 
serves a better fate. Nothing can be more disgusting than 
to hear the church, the bar, the army, navy, or medicine, 
attacked, on account of the misconduct of some one indi- 
vidual in these several lines of life, who has disgraced him- 
self ond his profession. Yet true it is, that many form thcir 
opinions merely from one example, and consider that the 
probity and honour of all conrected with that profession 
must be weighed by the same standard. Hence many a 
promising youth, whose talents have been particularly in- 
clined to any one branch of science, has been placed in a 
sphere unworthy of him, merely through a foolish dislike 
which one of hia parents have entertained againat those 
men whose studies and occupations he wished to pursue. 

Noris this species of prejudice to be looked upon as de- 
trimental in one light alone. However great a man’s abili- 
ties may be, in whatever degree he may deserve praise, 
should he chance to meet with any misfortune, or fail in the 
discharge of his duties s0 as to excite dissatisfaction and 





he time of, his execution. The public press teemed with 











every invective which could possibly enrage the populace 





prejudice against him, his utmost exertions will néver raise 
him to his former eminence. The-most)excellent and har- 
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monious poet; the bravest soldier; the most skilful physi- 
cian; the most able painters, sculptors, and musicians :— 
will all, if the breath of prejudice once taint their fame, 
verge from the zenith of their glory, and be levelled with the 


common herd. When, therefore, I hear a good poem ridi- |; 


culed, or a well-written essay abused, merely because it is 
the fashion to ridicule and abuse them; when I hear the 
character of a brave man attacked, and his conduct depre- 
ciated by the general voice, for some offence, the relation of, 
which is most probably founded on rumour alone ; when, in 
short, I see a man who has signalised himself in any station 
of life, cast down from the good opinions of all, and reduced 
to a level, from which he is not allowed, whatever may be 
his powers, to rise again ;—I inwardly curse prejudice, and 
allthe mischicfs she causes. 

It is needless to enumerate the many and various less im- 
portant species of prejudice. Nota day can pass without 
presenting to an observant eye, the follies, the inconveni- 
ences, and the ridicule to which all are subjected, when they 
obey the dictates of this most odious and contemptible error. 
It manifests itself not only in the occupations, but even in 
the amusements of life. 

One more argument alone need be adduced upon the sub- 
ject of these observations. When a hundred years from 
this period shall have come and gone; when we shall be as 
the dust of the earth, and our very names and actions shall 
have faded in oblivion; of what value shall we deem the 
good or bad opinions of the world, to which we formerly 
were subject in this life, if we have only lived righteously, 
and according to the dictates of pure religion? Inthe hour 
of death we shall be free from the virulence of prejudice ; 
yet, at that future time, a mind conscious of its own virtue | 
will triumph over the contemptible scoffs and ridicule which 
were aimed at its quiet during life ; and exult in the expec- 
tation of attaining that heavenly mansion, from whence 
care, enmity, slander, prejudice, and all things conducive to 
our misery in this state of probation are banished for ever. 
rr rrr rg 
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A new volume.—We commence this week the seventh 
volume of the New-York Mirror, and avail ourselves of the 
occasion to renew the pledge so frequently given, and we 
hope never in a single instance unredeemed, of our constant 
endeavours to render its columns useful and entertaining to 
every class of readers. It will be perccived that our pages 
are enlarged, and the general appearance and arrangement 
of the work improved. The designs of four elegant en- 
gravings are in the hands of the artists, and will be issued 
at the periods promised in the prospectus. We have order- 


ed an entirely new fount of music type, by which we shall | 
shortly be enabled to present that department in a form | 
nearly equal to copperplate. We will merely add, that 


neither expense nor labour will be spared to render this 
pericdical an ornament to our great and growing country. 


True charity. -Mr. Walsh announces, in one of his late | 


gazettes, the receipt of two pamphlets from this city, one of 
which is a circular issued by a society formed for the purpose 


of encouraging education in India, and soliciting patronage ; i 


the other, a report of the city dispensary, claiming assist- 
ance, and announcing the lamentable fact that the institu- 
tion has been quite threatened with extinction for the want 
of means. In no very sparing and yet appropriate terms, 
does the Aristarchus of Philadelphia raise his voice against 
the existence of such a condition of society as is implied by 
these two documents. Exertions making for the mental 
improvement of those who are removed by thousands of; 
Icagues, while hundreds and thousands at home are left un- 
assisted in the very hours of sickness and sore distress! It 
is not the first time that a just commentary has been pro- 
nounced on this over anxiety for distinction in whatever is 
pompous and goes forth to the world at large, that makes 
the name of charity known to the further isles of the Pacific 
ocean and the Peloponnesus, and which is in direct variance 
with the performance of that more humble, but more efficient 
and truly virtuous benevolence which acts within its proper 
sphere of duty and reach of action. It has, indeed, been 
urged, that both these duties can be consistently discharged 
—that stangers and remote countries may be benefited by 
the extension of our kindness to them, and yet the wants of| 
our own poor not:be neglected. This will easily be granted 
—tbutis it the fact? Ask the agents of the public institu- 
tionsin our own cities. They will tell you that apologies are 
eternally making for the withdrawal of former aid, and the 








withholding of present contribution, on the ground of com- | 
plete exhaustion by the Greek, andother foreign applications. | 
This is not as it should be. After distress has been relieved 
within our own walls; after education has been widely 
spread among all who need its blessings, and they are nei- 
ther few nor insignificant ; after all the objects of indispen- 
sable improvement have been attended to amongst ourselves, 
it will be time enough to wander forth abroad in quest of| 
the means of gratifying an enlarged and active spirit of be- | 
nevolence. Be it understood that the feeling of sincerity in | 
which these forcign charities are dispensed is not con- 
demned ;—it is desirable only that it be directed to proper 
objects, and not be allowed to waste itselfin unlimited aims 
and inexhaustible outlets, while so many paramount and pal- 
pable claims arrest its attention, and call for its protection. 


The newspaper press.—A large portion of the people of this 
country look for information, upon all subjects, to the public 
press. As each one of those, however, generally belongs 
either to one party or the other, all news assumes the tinge 
of the channel through which it flows ; and according to the 
opinions and enterprises of the editors, will be the cast of} 
his items of intelligence. We have sometimes seen a para- 
graph, headed “ outrageous fraud,” full of flourishes, notes 
of admiration, and capital letters, enough to arouse the in- | 
dignation of every reader. The same event would appear 
in another journal as a “ludicrous accident” or an “ unfor- 
tunate event.” We read the character of one of our public 
men a short time since, in terms that made us shudder. 
He was represented as a fiend incarnate, about to overthrow 
all our civil and religious institutions, assassinate all the in- 
habitants, and reduce the country to ashes ; but were quieted 
on the perusal of another account which: declared him to be 
the most benevolent, enlightened, and patriotic individual 
ever created. A friend of ours published a book. It was a 
harmless kind of an affair, just about worth the money, and 
which might have instructed some, and amused more. One 
editor warned the public against it as dangerous in its ten- 
dency, another despised it as flimsy and unworthy of 
notice, and a third recommended it to the patronage of all 
who admired undoubted genius and pure virtue. The fol- 
lowing is extracted from the Daily Advertiser, a journal of; 
deservedly high standing in this city, on the subject of th 
recent celebration : 


“The day was unplcasant, attended with repeated showers, somo of, 
them violent, which rendered the military display less interesting than 
usual. 

“ Notwithstanding the objections we havo always felt to tho injurious 
and indefensible custom of permitting booths to be erected, they have 
been increased, if it is possible, by the disgraceful scenes of Saturday last 
We are confident that the city was never so deeply disgraced by such | 
scencs on any preceding occasion; and the same opinion appears to be 
entertained by many othcrs—we suspect by all respectable persons who 
saw them. It is believed that so many instances of drunkenness were 
nevor witnessed before. Mobs were continually forming, and fighting 
und riotung amongst the lowost blackguarda that ever disgraced « city 
Constant applications were made to the pelice office tu suppress the 
riow. The high constable and the mayor's first marshal, who share 
the profits arising from the letting of tho booths, were not secn suppress- 
ing the riots. Tho whole posse of vagabonda were dispersed towards 
night by the rain, which fell in torreats. We may perhapa hereafter give 
a few purticulars.”” 


The annexed is from the Morning Herald, a paper which, | 
i|although we are no politician, we presume must belong to! 
the other side of the questioa. Both extracts are published | 


{| 
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mental darknessand slavery. Give us the healthful industry 
which must redeem the unyielding earth by culture and til- 
lage, must sow it with the seed of promise, and reap the 
harvest of plenty,—the reward of constant and health-in- 
spiring toil. We want no wretches doomed to inevitable 
destruction by voluntary or involuntary descent into the 
bowels of the earth, where pallid emaciation, consumption, 
and a slow lingering death surely await them. We want 
no government enriched by factitious means ; no over- 
grown fortunes, accumulated by good or ill fortune in specu- 
lations on the depth and extent of veins running through 
the earth. We want not the exchange of our simple pursuits 
in commerce, agriculture, and manufactures—our enterprise 
and intellectual activity, our skill in art, our depth in sci- 
ence, for the alluring but debasing and unimproving labour 
in mines. Lotteries are bad enough—they detract much 
from the honest earnings of the poor, and make frequent in- 
roads upon the steady industry and integrity of the lower 
classes. Mines would be ten times worse. Gambling, 
neglect of ordinary but unattractive occupations, and insa- 
tiuble thirst for instantaneous acquisition of wealth, would 
be among the least of the evils attendant upon an extension o! 
the discoverics already made of the existence of gold in this 
country. Well did Shakspeare say of gold, that it was 
4 Wore poison to men's souls, 
Doing more wurders in this loathsome world,” 


than poison itself. 


The American Argus, and Commercial Telegraph.—This is 
really a valuable paper, as will be seen by a brief enumera- 
tion of its contents: Each number comprises the latest and 
most important news of the day, original and selected prose 
and poetry; such miscellancous intelligence as is novel, in- 
teresting, or instructive ; a price current, alphabetically 
arranged, ona larger and more comprehensive scale than 
any ever before published in this country; the rates of bank 
note exchange in the four principal commercial cities in the 
union ; prices of national stocks, and of those of the differ- 
ent banking institutions in Now-York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Boston ; the prices or rates of exchange in thoso 
cities, of drafts, or bills of exchange, on many of the princi- 
pal commercial cities in various parts of the globe, together 
with an extensive list of counterfeit bank notes, including 
all known to be in circulation throughout the Union; and 
notices of new emissions whenever they transpire, or as s00n 
asdiscovered, The bank note table is alphabetically arranged 
in the geographical order of the states ; the list of counter- 
feits in a similar manner, and also in numerical order; and, 
in addition, a list is given semi-monthly, of the broken 
banks ; and of the principal packet lines established between 
the four cities above mentioned, and different ports both in 


\ this and in foreign countrics, with their stated times of 


sailing, etc. etc. The Argus, edited by P. Canfield, is pub- 
lished every Monday morning, at 179 Broadway, in the folio 
form, on a sheet of paper about two fect long by three fect 
wide—more or less—at six dollars per annum, payable in 
advance. 





Clinton-hall—It is to be presumed that few individuals of 
New-York, “ will shed tears in pity for the hapless fate” of 





i for the benefit of distant subscribers, that they may under- 
stand exactly how we behave in New-York on the anniver- 
sary of our national independence, and what reliance may 
generally be placed upon the newspaper press. It was, we 
understand, a matter of some debate among our brother edi- 
tors whether or not the troops did not march all day under 
the rays of a scorching sun ; but, upon further consideration, 
iit was concluded, by the consent of the parties, to have heen 
rather rainy : 


“ Bither from the cooling influence ofthe weather, or a reformed state 
of society, —there was less drunkenness on this occasion than on uny | 
former one within our recollection. ‘The crowds were orderly, quiet, | 
and sober—we might add, sad and uncomtortablo—but m'importerthey | 
left the police no additional dutics to perform, and themselves Tewes | 
headaches and repentant twinges after all was over.” | 











that nest of rookeries which for many years graced the 
neighbourhood known by the appellation of Theatre Alley. 


|The hand of improvement has touched the scene, and its 


wizard influence will soon convert it into a splendid hall, 
worthy of the hallowed name which is to distinguish it 
among future generations. Clinton-hall will, ere long, be 
seen rising above the ground, and vindicating its claims to 
architectural pre-eminence among the houses of worship, 
the courts of justice, and the saloons of pleasure which 
adorn its locality. One hundred feet square on Beekman 
and Nassau streets, will form a fine site for tho erection of 
an edifice, commensurate with the objects of the association 
which projected it, and the grandeur of this commercial em- 








Gold.—We sec it repeatedly announced by the editors of 
newspapers, and with evident symptoms of rejoicing and | 
exultation, that this precious metal is not confined to the: 
mines of Peru and Mexico, but also deigns to mingle itself') 
with the cotton and tobacco growing soil of our own coun- | 
try. Visions of El Dorado’s and of inexhaustible wealth | 
and unparalleled splendour rise up before the quick andj 
glowing fancy, and dazzle the unthinking mind into down- | 
right blindness. Such do we consider the joy expressed on | 
the discovery of gold in the lap of our own grounds. We 
want it not. We are satisfied that the southern countries | 
should possess the precious metals, and with them all the | 


























porium. We are extremely happy to state that the Nation- 


Jal Academy of Design will occupy a part of the building. 


Interesting to play-tcrights\—The sum of three hundred 
dollars is offered by Mr. Joha Adams, the manager of the 
Charleston theatre, for the best original tragedy or comedy, 
and one hundred and fifty for the second best tragedy. 
Competitors are requested to forward their productions to 
Charleston on or before the twenticth of November next 
If the successful author should be a native of South Caro. 
lina or Georgia, he will be entitled to a benefit in addition to 
the premium. 


Binding.—Subscribers ca’ have their volumes bound by 





pevils which lie hidden in their train,—indolence, luxury, and | 


sending the numbers to this office. ( 
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THE HARPER'S SONG. 


ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, BY WILLIAM WOOD, JR. 
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Take the wand’ring Har- per 





in, Take the wand’ring Har - per in. 





i in battle fiel 4 Into touch the gentle heart, Thay f war for kni Gobli i : 
Beceriih or rosdowotd wield | With tho wizard's notes that ring Leeroy mane | Dark raph and fone tilday, 
‘All my strength and all my art From the peaceful minstrel string. Fairy tale to Jull the car, Do not bid me farther stray. 
. To-sorrow !—What is to-morrow? A time that always | Sloth and Idleness to lie still, and th ive their reasons at 
WARIETIBS. is to come, and never comes—it is that part of eternity which lange, proand con. itis my part o strictly impartial 
boat lies beyond eternity—it is a name, a phantom, a chaos. to hear with patience what is said on both sides—and 


OriainaL aNEcDoTE.—A few years ago, a couple of| Does it ever deceive us? it is because we place too much 


Dutchmen upon the high hills of Limestone, though very 
friendly, had a dreadful falling out about one killing the 
other’s dog, for which he sued for damages. They were 
called into court, and the defendant in the case was asked 
by the judge, if he killed the dog? “Pe sure I kilt him,” 
said the Dutchman, *‘ but let him proof it.” This being quite 
satisfactory, the plaintiff in the case was called on to answer 
a few questions ; he was asked by the judge, to what amount 
he estimated the damages? He did not understand this 
uestion so well, so to be e little plainer, the judge asked 
him what he thought the dog tobe worth?“ Pe sure,” said 
he, “the dog was wot noting ; but since he was so mean as 
to kill him, he shal! pay de full walue of him.” > 
Warerixe mitx.—A Dutchman in Albany some time 
back, went out to his milkman in the street with a dish in 
each hand, instead of one as usual. The dispenser of at- 
tenuated milk, asked if he wished him to fill both vessels? 
The Dutchman replied, suiting the action to the word, 
“Dis is forde milluk, and dis for de watfer-—and I will mix 
dem so asto shute mine eelf.” 


a. 


dependence on it. Procrastination is the top stone of des- 
truction—Ict it have no control over you: avoid it as you 
would a pestilence. < 

BurteD ative.—Two Irishmen wading acroas one of the 
principal streets in the city, one of them was knocked down 
by a dray driving furiously along. “ Arrah Pat,” said the 
other, ‘‘arn’t ye dead?” “No,” replied the prostrate son 
of Erin, “ but I'm buried alive.” 

How ro Be r1cH.—Nothing is more easy, says Mr. Pauld- 
ing, than to grow rich. It is only to trust nobody—to be- 
friend none—to get every thing, and save all we get—to 
stint ourselves, and every body belonging to us—to be the 
friend of no man, and have no man for our friend—to heap 
interest upon interest, cent upon cent—to be mean, miser- 
able, and despised, for some twenty or thirty years—and 
riches will come as sure as disease and disappointment. 

A sep Lover.—An indolent youth being asked why he 
was so shamefully fond of his pillow, to the manifest injury 
of his reputation, replied, ‘Iam engaged every morning 


‘in hearing counsel: Industry and Heqlth advise me to rise— 


by She time the couse te fairly argued, dinner is generally on 

e table! 

Herepirary atrachMent.—When the Jews are in the 
act of prayer, they turn their eyes towards Jerusalem ; and 
such is their veneration for the soil of Judea, that many of 
them in different countries procure from Jerusalem portions 
of earth, which is sprinkled over the eyes of the deceased 
before interment. Many who can afford the expense, retire 
there to die, that their bodies may mingle with the bodies of 
their ancestors, At Copenhagen Jews are buried standing 
in their coffins. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO THE MOON. 
Written at sea in August, 1028. 


Moruer of light and beauty, hear my prayer, 
And from iby stormless throne of stars above, 
Whence thou beholdest earth, and sea, and air, 
Oh look upon that spot of home and love ; 3 
That dwelling of my soft and gentle dove, 
With all her little ones beneath her wing,— 
And say if adverse storm presumes to move 
The shelter from her solitude, or flings 
Its desolating bolt against my fluttering things? 
Yes, turn thy gaze upon my Mary’s brow, 
My fond-—my Tay imelanchul one. 
oth she not gaze on thee as I do now, 
And doth not the same stream of feeling run 
Through both? As thou art lighted by the sun, 
E’en so doth she reflect the light of thought 
From this far distant heart—and thus, upon 
The young beneath her smile, is there not brought 
Their sire’s reflected smile—though lessen’d not forgot ? 


Oh tell me if my Mary’s cheek be pale, 
And tell me if my Mary’s eye be wet, 
And tell me if the separating wail 
Is lingering on her lip of sweetness yet ? 
That hour of sorrow I can ne’er forget, 
It pour’d the soul out from its inmost shrine, 
And many a gem of thought before me sct, 
Long undiscover'd in the mental mine, 
‘Till sad love brought it forth o’er my dark path to shine. 


And tell me if my Mary thinks on all 
The hours we spent beneath thy holy light, 

Or listening to the distant waterfall, 
Or speaking of young love's divine delight, 

Or of our home and those who made it bright, 
Our young ones—each with some maternal trace 

Which made them dearer to my heart and sight ; 
For aught that seemeth of her form or face 
Becomes a part of her in beauty or in grace? 


And if thou ever speak’st to dwellers here, 
Tell her each breeze that passes westward by 
Lingers obedient to my ardent prayer 
‘To be the messenger of many a sigh. 
When morning opes, and evening shuts the sky, 
Tell her my thoughts are of her, and my heart 
Throbs that some ship may lift her wings on high, 
And bid her from her mateless isle depart, 
And theo, my bosom, cease to be the thing thon art ! 


And she will hang with transport on thy voice, 
And she will rush unto the sounding: shore, 

And tread the peopled galley, and rejoice 
In the wind’s transport and the ocean’s roar, 

So they but bear her to this breast the more: 
And she will fly into this heart of woes, 

And bid, as oft her spell-word bade before, 
Its wilderness to blossom as the rose, 
And joy’s untroubled fount its purest springs enclose. 


Oh that the world and the world’s ills should e’er 
Divide the fond in heart—the pure in mind! 

Oh that its storms affection’s rose should sere, 
And fling its close-clasp’d leaves upon the wind! 

But let it be—the root remains behind: 
Yes, Mary, love shall never all decay; 

The rains may loose the leaves, the storms unbind ; 
But where there blush’d the blossom yesterday, 
Another shall arise to bless another day! 


Tell her all this, mild empress of the main, 
And that until our meeting mine must be - 

The martyr mind of scparation’s pain. 
Farewell—farewell awhile to her and thee, 

That calmly sinkest o’er the distant sea ! 
And when again, on the Atlantic’s swell, 

Thou fling’st thy stiaft-ef silver brilliancy, 
Mayst thou come upward ‘stormlessly to tell 
Glad tidings of my love. Mother of light, farewell ! 


Veiling her face behind a silver doud 
She sinks into the calas waves silently, 
And faint and fainter shed yon-Jessening crowd 
‘Their starry lustre on the shoreless sea. 
Adicu, enchanting night, to them and'thee ! 
Sweet was the solace my lone spitit drew 
From breathing thus my heart’s rude minstrelsy 
“Heavy the hours shall plod ere thou renew 
Thy fairy reign azain—till then, sweet night, adiot ! 
LPSta. 














WHY—WHEN—WHEREFORE. 
* Le temps qui produit les raisons, 
Les tient oe a l'autre enchain€ées; 
Et le soleil marchant par ses douzo maisona 
Renouvelle les jours, lee mois, ot les annes."” 
1 know not why, that on my heart, 
A cloud of early sorrows fell, 
Bidding each gentle thrill depart, 
And waking sighs unspeakable ; 
Why love just jnebed upon my way, 
And scatter’d a few blossoms there, 
Where swept the mildew of decay, 
And rush’d the storm of cold despair. 


1 know not why, that on my brow 
My heart’s reflected shadows lie ; 
That a deep gloom is resting now 
Upon my being’s mournful sky ; 
That hope hath hush’d her siren lay, 
That pleasure’s wing is folded up, 
And each bright gem hath paes'd away 
That spared in her festal cup. 


I know not when the golden dream 
Which stirred my heart in thankfulness, 
And spread o’er earth a peerless gleam, 
Will e’er again my spirit bless: 
It was too much of bliss to stay 
About my changeful pathway long ; 
It pass’d like summer clouds away, 
the rich cadence of a song. 
Perchance it ne’er will come again! 
That earth will never wear a smile 
So bright above its wide domain, 
The unsullied bosom to beguile. 
It is not meet that joy should fling 
His light around my footsteps here ; 
For time hath clipp’d his buoyant wing, 
And dimm’d his radiant atmosphere. 


T know not wherefore, but my hours 
Pass like a sad and funeral train ; 


~ And, gathering memory’s blighted flowers, 


My eoul goes back to youth again : 
And in it’s vista’d light and shade, 

I see how much my heart is changed— 
What wrecks the tide of years hath made, 

Where childhood’s frolic feet have ranged ! 
Roll on, ungentle stream !—I feel 

The gladness of a hope withi 
Which sorrow cannot all conceal, 

E’en when its darkest hours begin. 
Life is the vision of a day, 

And rest awaits its evening tide, 
When the unpinion’d soul can lay 

Its weight of cumbrous dust aside ! 





TO HELENA. 
Few are thy years, sweet Helsna! 
Thy life is in its spring ; 3 
And the buds of hope, of love, and joy 
For thee are blossoming. 
Thy feet on life’s rough path as yet 
Have only trod on flowers, 
And time hath lent his downiest plumes 
To speed thy laughing hours. . 


In absence oft on memory 
Thy winning graces rise ; 

Thy ip a nestling place for smiles, 
And not a shrine for sighs; 


Thy stop so fraught with youthful grace, 
With its light airy bound ; 

And the arch mischief of thy glance 
Dwelling on all around ; 


The summer blue of thy clear eye 
No cloud doth ever dim; 

And thy voice hath all the melody 
Of the lark’s earliest hymn ; 


Thy silken curls of sunny hair 
Wave o’er a stainless brow, 

And nought but glad emotions speak 
In thy cheek’s varying glow. 


A free, untroubled heart is thine, 
Untouch’d by grief or care; 

Yet is it feeling’s chosen home, 
And kindness centres there. 

*Twere idle now, swect Helena! 
Thy future lot to trace,— 

And yet methinks e’en grief would grieve 
To mar thy smiling face. 


Everarp. 


Oh! cherish’d one of many a heart! 
What cloud can cross thy path? 

A spell is thine of power to quell 

isfortune’s bitterest wratl 

The love that makes thy pathway bright, 
A charm doth round thee throw— 

‘Tis this that gives thine eye its light, 
Thy cheek a brighter glow. 

: Lightchearted girl! thy tears have been 

or others’ griefs alone, 

For well thy gentle heart can feel 
For ills it ne’er has known. 

A wish for one 80 blest as thou 
Would idle seem and vain ; 

Yet scorn not thou the parting prayer 
With which I close this strain : 

May thy as yet unclouded sky 
No sorrow e’er o’ercast, 

And the fair future be to thee 

- As pangless as the past. Tuyrza. 


rrr 
. ORIGINAL TALES. 








THE UNEDUCATED WIFE. 
2 CHAPTER I. 

Ar the close of a gloomy day in November, Albert 
Fitzgerald, a young man of very elegant and interest- 
ing appearance, found he had missed his way, and was 
descending a loriely hill that ended in a thick forest. 
He stopped before he entered the dreary road and cast 
an inquiring and eager gaze around; but saw no alter- 
native except to go on, or retrace his steps and ascend 
the long, tedious hill. 

“ This is abominable,” said he, as he pulled the reins 
to stop his tired beast; “I should be quite unwilling 
to make a supper for some hungry wolf or bear; it 
would be a most inglorious end to my journey, and 
not at all consistent with deeds of noble daring ; but 
perhaps there are no such prowlers here, and at all 
events it is a straight path—I can try it a mile or two, 
and if I see or hear any thing alarming I can return: 
it will not be very soldier-like, to be sure, to run from. 
the enemy; but there is none to trumpet my fame in 
this wood—so come on, my tired dapple!” 

The evening was fast closing, and he could only 
ride slowly, and with great caution, as the stumps of 
[the trees often stood many feet high and much im- 
peded his progress. After he had been riding for 
some time, the snow commenced falling, and Fitzge- 
rald began to be seriously alarmed, when, suddenly, 
a bright light shone through the underwood at no 
great distance. He galloped quickly on, and saw, to 
his surprise and delight, a very comfortable-looking 
log house with glazed windows, quite an uncommon 
thing in the back country. 

‘I suppose,” said he,“ I shall share with some dozen 
lithe white heads, each striving by dirt and clamour 
to make me as uncomfortable as possible—well! I 
shall at least have a shelter from the bears and the 
weather.” 

So saying, he threw the bridle around a stump, and, 
springing over the fence, was just about knocking at 
the door, when a voice of great melody and swectness 
struck on his ear, singing the “ evening hymn.” He 
stopped; but the music had ceased. He approached 
without noise to the window, and what was his sur- 
prise, his emotion, at beholding, in a secluded place 
like this, the most exquisitely beautiful creature he 
had ever seen. Her dress was that of a rustic, and 
her slight person, though thus unadorned, more fault- 
less than the finest models he had ever gazed on in 
the halls of fashion and elegance. 

Fitzgerald almost doubted his senses ; for nothing 








! mortal(had ever)seeried to him half so lovely. Her 
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little white hands and dimpled fingers were smoothing 
the gray hairs of a most noble-looking old man, who 
sat before a bright fire. His face was pale and care- 
worn. His large, expressive eyés were turned on his 
youthful companion with a tenderness that seemed to 
affect her much, for she kissed his wrinkled cheeks 
again and again; and seemed trying, by a thousand 
winning ways, to divert him from his sorrows. He 
was dressed like a farmer; but round his chair was 
thrown a large military cloak, apparently to skreen 
him from the weather, one corner of which covered 
his foot that rested ona bench before him. The room 
was clean and comfortable, though it contained nothing 
but some chairs, a table, and a shelf with books. A 
rush mat was spread under the old man’s seat, and a 
few cooking utensils placed in the corner of a large, 
stone fire-place. 

Fitzgerald stood rivetted to the spot, scarcely daring 
to breathe lest he should break the charm that seemed 
to detain these objects in his sight; but the snow was 
falling fast, and the horse began to grow restive. He 
stept gently back and knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” said the old man, and Fitzgerald en- 
tered. 

“ Will you give me shelter for the night, sir,” said 
he, bowing, “I have lost my way,,ayd my hozee is 
worn out with this day’s travel?” . 

“ With pleasure, sir,” was the reply. “We can 
afford you a shelter; but we have no shed for your 
tired beast.” 

“Well then, he must take his chance under the 
forest trees’: I am so happy not to be obliged to share 
the same fate, that I fear I shall not feel the symps- 
thy for him I ought.” 

« Isidore, take the gentleman’s coat, shake off the 
snow, and throw it over the rail to dry, and place a 
chair by the fire.” 

She moved from his side, where she had nestled 
like a young fawn or a timid dove, and placing a seat, 
reached out that beautiful little hand for the coat; 
but he, bowing as low as if she had been a princess, 
said,“ By no means,” and laid it aside himself, while 
Isidore, blushing and composed again, drew close to 
her aged’companign. 

Fitzgerald had never felt so much at a-loss for con- 
versation. ‘To meet two such beings in a thick forest, 
so far from any human habitations, seemed so strange 
that he scarce knew how to address them; but the 
old gentleman began asking him about the road, how 
far he had travelled, é&c. &c., and told him he was 
more than thirty miles from the place he had inquired 
for, and which he thought of reaching that night. 

“ But,” said he, “if you can be contented with a 
little bread and milk, and a bear skin for a bed, you 
are most heartily welcome.” 

“] wish no better fare, sir, and shall feel grateful 
for your hospitality.” . 

{* You see I am almost a cripple, so my little grand- 
daughter must do the honours of my humble abode.” 

The white table was set before him with bread, milk, 
and dried venison; and Albert thought he had never 
made a more delicious meal. They were soon all 
quietly settled for the night; ‘the old man-was helped 
to his room by his gentle child; and Albert lay before 
the fire wondering and thinking who they could be, 
until nature could ao longer support him and he sunk 
to sleep. 

When he awoke in the morning a bright fire was 
snapping and crackling in the room, and the old man 
was in his arm-chair with the table before him. 

“ We were sorry to disturb you, sir,” said he ; “ but 
our place is not a very commodious one. It reminds 
me of the old song— It served him for parlour, for 
kitchen, and hall.’” 

While he was speaking Isidore entered, her beauti- 


with the old gentleman, who understood the language, 
and Fitzgerald knew enough of it to hear him say, 

“ Who is he?” He turned and said, 

“1 think, sir, you have a right to know whom you 
have so kindly sheltered—my name is Albert Fitz- 
gerald.” ; 

“ Fitzgerald! Was the name of your father Camp- 
bell Fitzgeraid?” 
~ “Tt was.” ~ 

“ Young man,” said he, “ you are more than wel- 
come. Your father was my friend, and as brave a 
soldier as ever marched to battle.” 

“You knew my father then, sir?” and Fitzgerald 
stept before him. ‘4 

“Yes, and well do I remember the day on which 
‘we parted—parted to meet no more—it was after a 
glorious victory! I called to say farewell, as at day- 
break I was to leave that part of the country. He 
was stretched on a pallet—the surgeon preparing to 
dress his wounds. He opened his eyes as I entered, 
and told my purpose. ‘General,’ said he, stretching 
out his hand to me, and all the fire of the soldier 
sparkling for a moment in his heavy eyes as he spoke, 
‘we shall drive these intruders from our land. Hea- 
ven bless you, farewell!’ He was never well enough 
to return to the army, and I never had an opportunity 
to return to him again.” 7 

Albert listened with surprise. The old man forgot 
his lameness—he stood up, and his tall figure seemed 
almost gigantic, while the whole expression of his face 
was changed: it glowed with animation as he took 
Fitzgerald by the hand— 

“ Thrice welcome to my home and heart,” said he, 
“thou son of an old friend. Young man, poor and 
forlorn as I now appear, I once commanded armies, 
and this arm,” extending it as he spoke, “was ever 
ready to draw the sword in defence of this ungrateful 
country. My name is Charlton.” 

“ General Charlton!” said Fitzgerald, pressing his 
hand between both hisown. “I have often heard my 
beloved mother speak of your covering my father with 
your cloak, and coming for him with a litter, by which 
you saved his invaluable life.” : 

“These, my son, were the chances and changes o! 
war; but” and he sighed deeply, “ we who have 
toiled and bled, spent all !—yes, all, even our paternal 
inheritance, in the country’s service, cannot choose 
but weep almost tears of blood, when we find ourselves 
beggars on the soil we have so warmly defended,— 
find ourselves unnoticed and unknown by the sons, 
who at ease in their possessions feel not, care not for’ 
the pangs of those who obtained for them their choicest 
blessings. Picture to yourself, sir, a young man well 
born, well educated, rich, of great expectations, sacri- 
ficing all for the cause of freedom, and losing all for 
his country ; and when in old age, worn out, crippled, 
unable any longer to be useful, looking to that country 
for support, feeling that justice demands a prompt 
attention to his claims; waiting day after day, week 
after week, year after year, until weary, heart-sick 
and disgusted, he retires to some solitary abode, and 
finds among savages a better home than his country- 
men are willing to bestow. This—this!” young man,| 
*+is the fate of the veterans of the revolution.” 

The General covered his face with his hands, and 
sunk back exhausted by his emotions. Albert felt the 
blood mounting into his face at the recollection of the 
ingratitude of the government ; yet remembering that 
he had done all in his power to aid the cause of 
these disinterested but unfortunate men, he told the 
General, after a pause of some moments, that he 
should feel proud to assist him in any way; that his 
fortune was ample, and that he could not use it more 
to his satisfaction than in making the friend of his 
father happy. 





ful hair covered with snow flakes, and her whole face 
radiant with smilesand beauty. An Indian came with 
her, bearing a basket. He remained some time talking 





‘“ Happy!” said he, as he raised his mournful eyes 





to Albert ; “I am almost at my journey’s end: could 














I but behold this foreet flower, this only tie to earth, 
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safely situated in the world, I should die contented.’” 
He pressed the beautiful creature to his bosom and 


Lsobbed audibly. 


‘“« My dear father,” said Isidore, “ grieve not for me, 
we are very happy here, and you have a new friend 
now, who will not let your little—.” 

She stopped, blushed, and hid her face on her grand- 
father’s shoulder, fearing she had said too much. 

Albert wished she had finished the sentence, and 
thought that to shelter her from harm he would will- 
ingly pass the rest of his days in the forest. 


THE ESSAYIST. 








FROM A LaTE ENGLISH PERIODICAL WORK. 


OUR INTEREST. 


“Bo, for a good old gentlemanly vice, 
I think I must take up with avarice.""—BYRox.- 


As a want of fixed and steady principle is the ruin 
of youth, so a too strict adherence to our interest fre- 
quently becomes the disgrace and canker of old age: 
the first destroys the tender buds of our spring with 
the pestilential influence of a blight; the other con- 
geals, paralyzes, and deforms our winter, with its chill- 
ing frost. I shall confine myself to the rise, progress, 
and final effectsof the latter. This “ old gentlemanly 
vice” steals upon us, together with age, and is gene- 
rally supposed to be the consequence, as well as cha- 
racteristic, of declining years. But its seeds are not 
different from those of other vices. They are sown 
in youth; and though seldom visible to every one, 
easily distinguished by the microscopic eye of the 
moralist. When, indeed, parsimony ond an interested 
regard for money are discoverable in early life, it is 
manifest that these seeds will ripen into avarice and 
rapacity ; we easily perceive that the young Pacuvius 
may hereafter be rich, but that his riches will never 
bestow happiness upon their possessor, or contribute 
to that of his fellow-creatures. A few words may suf- 
fice to delineate the life of such a person. The cal- 
culating and penurious character of his youth is des- 
pised by his companions, whose actions are dictated by 
the more exalted motives of youthful generosity and 
feeling ; his riper years are wasted in the obscure and 
grovelling pursuit of wealth, which will bea benefit to 
no one, and will not even afford enjoyment to the in- 
fatuated being who is at once its master and its slave; 
who, urged on by the powerful influence of avarice, 
will not ecruple to break down any principle of honour, 
morality, or religion ; and who, in his unbridled career, 
will turn a deaf ear even to the voice of nature. These 
observations upon the probable conduct of the covet- 
ous man are not merely speculative ; they are confirm- 
ed by the examples afforded us, drawn from the his- 
tory of all ages and countries. No motive has led 
to more horrors than avarice. It has been the incen- 
tive to crime in sovereigns, favourites, and adventu- 
rers: reigning lord of the ascendant in the minds of 
the two former, it has frequently proved a scourge to 
the old world; and, leading on the daring enterprises 
of the latter, had nearly caused the utter annihilation 
of the inhabitants of the other hemisphere. Such is 
the conduct of men, when engaged in the attainment 
of wealth; the fruition of which is an object as un- 
worthy the attention of mankind, as the pursuit of it 
is laborious and harassing. But when age renders 
man incapable of the latter, and the time which he 
has spent in it should have brought him to the former, 
he shows as much obstinacy in retaining his wealth, as 
he did rapacity and perseverance in amassing it. He 
neither enjoys the fruit of his labour himself, nor con- 
tributes to the enjoyment and happiness of others : 
he would appear, at first sight, to hold the creed of the 
Indians, that the same wants and cares, which are 
daily experienced in this world, are to accompany ug 
beyond the grave; and we should conclude that he 
was making provision for his support in the next 
world. But it is.rather from habit, than from)any as- 








signable reason, that arises this almost unaccountable 
propensity to render his acquisitions useless: he has 
been 80 accustomed to consider the possession of mo- 
ney as the chief good of life, thet he cannot persuade 
himself to part with it. The misery and punishment 
which the covetous bring upon themselves are admir- 
ably predicted in the following lines of Javenal : 


“ Vivat Pacavius qumso, vel Nestora totam ; 
Possideat quantum rapakt Nero: montibus aurum 
Exequet: nec amet quemquam, nec ametur ab ullo,’’ 


It is seldom—as I before observed—that the seeds 
of this vice are manifest in youth ; yet, like the seed 
of the thistle, which is carried in the air, and falle un- 
seen upon thé soil, they are often tog deeply sown be- 
fore they are perceived. A minute and studied con- 
cern for every thing’which concerns self, and a neg- 
lect of the interests and welfare of others, are the 
sources to which every year will adda tributary stream, 
until they expand into avarice and covetousness, and 
finally overwhelm all the barriers which honour and 
morality oppose to their course. The force and power 
which these vices finally obtain, are, of course, greater 
or less in proportion to the magnitude or exiguity of 
the fountain-head. 3 . 

Thave already detailed the rise, progress, and effects 






customed from youth to consider himself before every 





of avarice, which is powerful and manifest, even at its 
beginning ; it is now time that I should consider the 
vice of interested selfishness, which is smaller at its 
rise, but not less rapid in its increase, or less mischiev- 
ousin itsconsequences. This vice is tlie more danger- 
ous from the nature of its sources, which are conceal- 
ed until they obtain uncontrollable force. Selfishness 
may have existed and increased for a long time in 
youth before it assumes its visible and definite form. 
We are.seldom apt to apply the epithet of selfish to 
the idle or the extravagant ; and, because they neg- 
lect their real interest, we fancy that they are indiffer- 
entto themselves. This is far from being the case: 
the fact is, they think of nothing but their idol self, 
and of thet which will afford it present enjoyment. 
Idleness and profusion are the shapes which selfishness 
usually takes in early life, as avarice is that which it 
assumes in age; for youth, somewhat after the man- 
ner of the Epicureans, fancies it sees its interest in 
present enjoyment. 

Eugenio has obtained the character and reputation 
of a dashing fellow, because he spends a profusion of, 
money; and, disregarding discipline and constraint, 
follows all those pleasures which his fortune hag placed 
within his reach, and which fashion tempts him to pur- 
sue. “He is the most generous creature in the 
world,” says one of his companions. ‘“ His purse. is 
always open,” says another. True; his purse is 
always open, because he is always engaged in such 
pursuits as require it; but ask him to open it for any 
other object than that of procuring pleasure for him- 
self, and it will be found to retain its contents with 
the close grasp of the miser ; from whom its possessor 
differa in a very elight degree. The one adores the 
money itself; the other its produce; and both are 
equally careful that no one except themselves shall be 
a partaker of the enjoyments which accrue to them 
from their possessions. 

Adrastus has, in the same pursuit, wasted gifts of| 
nature much more valuable than those of the amplest 
fortune. Copiously endowed with the former, he has 
omitted to improve them, from a want of power over 
himself. His good sense admonishes him not to lose 
the opportunity of becoming useful to society, by cul- 
tivating and exercising his talents, but self has acquir- 
ed such an ascendency over him, that it scorns control, 
and hurries him headlong into the abyss of pleasure. 
Though limited with regard to fortune, his slender 
means are no obstacle to his course ; the same cause 
—the gratification of his passion for himself—which 
urged him to neglect his talents, draws him on into 
the snares of debt. He obtains trust from creditors 
whom he knows he can never pay; and thus, step by 
step, loses all senee of honour und integrity; for, ac- 
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body and every thing, it is natural that he should not 
scruple even to defraud others for his own gratifica- 
tiop, and that he should disregard the interests of 
other men, when put in competition with his own. 
Many other instances of the various descriptions of} 
youthful eelfishness might be enumerated; but I have 
been contented with these two, as they are the most 
common, and are sufficiertt to show the powerful in- 
fluence and baneful effects of that vice. Let us now 
consider what it leads to in after-life. Ripening in 
years, the selfish man still continues to consult his 
own imterest, and that alone, in-all his actions and 
undertakings: he now finds, that it is his interest to 
obtain authority, influence, or wealth; that the days 
are past when his idol-was to be satisfied with mere 
pleasure; and that they have been spent in such a 
manner, that he is unable to appease its present crav- 
ings, without making a greater sacrifice than he was 
wont in his early years. In proportion to the magni- 
tude of the object in view, must be the sacrifice made 
to attain it. In his youth he disregarded the admoni- 
tions of others, and even of his own good sense ;—his 
idol now demands a hecatomb; and in obédience to 
it, he sets at defiance the dictates of his conscience, 
which will in vain strive to oppose any measure which 


interest bids him pursue. To him indeed 


« Bweet is tho scent which from advantage springs, 
And nothing dirty which good interest Dringe : 


Leonatus was from a-boy of a selfish disposition ; 
yet that vice which brought disgrace upon his-riper 
years was scarcely observed in his youth: he always 
rejoiced in an opportunity to distinguish himself at the 
expense of any of his companions ; he would inwardly 
chuckle at the prospect of answering a question, which 
had been fruitlessly proposed to his neighbours; and 
when his assistance might have saved another from 
punishment, he invariably withheld it, lest he should 
lose the opportunity of publicly showing that he was 
acquainted with the subject of which his schoolfellow 
was ignorant. This was kindly attributed to an 
ardent spirit of emulation, yet he would never sacri- 
fice his own wishes or enjoyments in order to be dis- 
tinguished ;—the selfish path of pleasure held out too 
many temptations, and he made no effort to forsake it. 
His idleness and extravagance, which were the con- 
sequence of this, received the fashionable appellations 
of juvenile thoughtlessness and spirit, Thus, while 
his youth lasted, his selfishness was disguised under 
various forms and colours; but in his manhood it 
threw off the mask, and appeared in its distinguish- 
ableshape. Over-burdened with debt, the fruit of his 
pleasures, Leonatus married an heiress, whose fortune 
he did not scruple to sacrifice to the demands of his 
creditors, relieved from whom he enjoyed a moderate 
fortune; but his interest prompted him to increase it ; 
whether the means by which he could accomplish this 
purpose were creditable or diegraceful, was to him a 
matter of indifference: he chose such measures as 
would lead him most speedily, and with the least 
trouble, to the fulfilment of his wishes. The power 
of the ministry seemed on the decline; his pro- 
fessed. principles had always been in unison with 
theirs, yet he hesitated not to join a violent oppo- 
sition in order te obtain a part of the spoils of his for- 
mer friends. The exertions which he made to raise 
himself to consideration in his party were great, and 
rhinous to his fortune; and after a few years he found 
that the undertaking in which he had embarked was 
fruitless, and the ray of hope which had gleamed upon 
his party proved an ignis fatuus, which led him to the 
brink of ruin. The alluring prospect of a place tempt- 
ed him; he perceived interest beckoning to him from 
the treasury bench ; he obeyed her command, received 
his bribe, and, from the bold and stormy patriot, be- 
came the ss 
“Placeman, all tranquillity and emiles.”” 

This step, though suggested by a regard for his in- 
terest, did not prove in the end more beneficial to Leo- 
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natus than his former speculation. 
raised against him at the next election, and his con- 
stituents, enraged at his parliamentary conduct, de- 
clared themselves in favour of his antagonist; and, 
after having spent the remainder of his shattered for- 
tune in an unsuccessful contest, he lost his seat in 
parliament, and sunk into the insignificance of a pen- 
sioned courtier. Thus all he reaped by his attention 
to interest in the prime of his life, was a poor mise- 
rable old age, embittered by the contempt and dis- 
grace which awaits the apostate, and soured by disap- 
pointment, the seldom-failing punishment which hangs 
over the heads of the ambitious and covetous. The 
great danger of selfishness to- youth is, that working 
underground and unseen, it saps the foundations of 
virtue and happiness, for it needs but to be seen in 
order to be despicable and odious: it has therefore 
been more the object of this paper, to bring selfishness 
into the light, stripped of the coverings and disguises 
which surround it, than to dwell upon its deformity. 
The manner in which the former may be accomplished, 
is by examining, not only the actions, faults, and 
virtues of men as they appear to our view, but also 
the latent sources from which they arise. These are 
two in number: one is generosity, a clear and limpid 
stream, rising amidst the pure snows of the mountains, 
gradually expanding into a noble and beneficent river, 
fertilizing and adorning the land through which it 
flows ;—the other is selfishness, taking its rise in low 
swamps and marshes, swelling its polluted tide by 
receiving the confluent sewers of vice, and spreading 
noxious and pestilential vapours over the adjacent 
countries. From the first flow honour, friendship, 
morality, and philanthropy ; from the latter idleness, 
fraud, profligacy, and avarice. The cup of virtue is 
replenished from the pure rill of generosity,—that of 
vicious pleasure with the ditch-water of interested 
selfishnesg. Q. 
=== 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








Fine-Proor paess.—The government of Milan have re- 
warded the Chevalier Giovanni Aldini with a gold medal for 
an invention, by which the qualities of metallic gauzes, of 








being impermeable to flame, are applied with advantage in 
the forming a dress for firemen. This dress is made in the 
fashion of the armour of the knights of the chivalrous ages, 
and consists of a tissue of asbestos, covered with a metallic 
gauze. It is represented to be at once incombustible, a non- 
conductor of heat, 0 light as to be no impediment to the 
most prompt agility, and no hinderance to efforts of strength. 
Specimen dresses of the kind, with directions for making 
them, will be forwarded on reasonable terms to foreign 
states, on application to the inventor at Milan, free of 
postage. 

A chivalrous dress will well become our hardy and fear- 
nought firemen. Happy would it be if any means can be 
practised to protect them from the numerous evils and dan- 
gers to which they so disinterestedly and magnanimously 
expose themselves. 





VESSELS IMPELLED ACAINST STREAM BY FORCE OF THE 
STREAM 1TSELF.—M. Fourasse, a French engineer and me- 
chanic, in a work recently published on the application of 
steamboats to river navigation, gives a topographical state- 
ment of the principal rivers of Europe in which steam navi- 
gation may be successfully employed. The work concludes 
with an explanation of the theory of water-impelled boats, 
bateauz aqua-moteurs, a name given to a system of navigation, 
which derives from the current itself an impulse capable of 
driving the vessel against the stream. This impulse, com- 
municated to a capstan, winds up a rope fastened by its 
extremity to the shore, and thus drags the vessel forward, as 
if by towage. 





Sweer anv Bitrer.—Dr. W. Herschel has discovered that 
the mixture of nitrate of silver and bypo-sulphate of soda, 
or lunar caustic and a species of glauber salts, which are 
both remarkably bitter substances, produces the sweetest 
substance in existence! ‘There are more things in hea- 
ven and earth, Horatio, than, are, dreamt of in your phito 
sophy.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


eee 


THE PERIPATETIC. 
MY FIRST CAUSE. 


Ture are certain landmarks in our voyage through 
life, which, however long its duration, are constantly 
in the mind as green and fresh as they were at the 
very next moment after they happened, and which 
imperceptibly link by link form a chain which in after 
years it delights us to retrace, and the recollection of 
which calls up feelings and associations rendered 
doubly dear to us by the reflection that they exist 
only in memory. The child whose mind is burdened 
with but few ideas, but whose associations areequally 
powerful with those of maturer years, looks back with 
delight which he cannot comprehend upon the plea- 
sures and the feelings of infant days; the youth upon 
those of his childhood, the man upon those of his 
youth, and the aged and tottering patriarch upon those 
of a long and eventful life, until each, like the travel- 
ler who anxiously retraces the scenes he has passed, 
resting upon them, consoles himself in the anticipation 
of future disappointments, by the reflection that he 
has outlived and triumphed over those which are gone. 
Without the intervention of such reflections, life 
would indeed be what the discontented and the misan- 
thropic have ever affected to consider it, a blank,—a 
mere void—a state of daily existence without a past 
to cheer us by its recollections, without a future to 
encourage us by its prospects and its hopes. And it 
is no matter from what sources they are derived, whe- 
ther they be considerable or inconsiderable—great or 
small—the mind still finds them a resting place from 
which it can trace its advancement, and compared 
with which it can estimate its progress in the paths 
of honour, fortune, or fame. [ believe I have before 
told my readers, although I am not vain enough to 
suppose that many of them have thought it worth 
their while to recollect it, that I am fond of studying 
character, and of reflecting upon incidents the import- 
ance of which, if they have any, is confined to myself| 
alone. In doing so I not unfrequently perhaps, elevate 
trifles into undue importance, as many of my readers 
may be inclined to believe, when they are told that the 
incidents which form the subject of this number, have 
induced the grave reflections which have thus with so 
much solemnity preceded their narration. Such I 
would, however, take the liberty of reminding, that a 
broomstick was not beneath the meditation of a Swift, 
and that the simmering of a teakettle puzzled and dis- 
tracted the heads of half the virtuosi of Europe, until 
it resulted in the wonderful discovery of the’ applica- 
tion of steam. My modesty will however permit me 
to carry the comparison no further. 

I shall never forget my first cause. It is seven 
years since—but it is as fresh in my memory asif it 
had been but yesterday. With how many associations 
is it connected, and how many recollections, some 
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similar insignia, where I had hired by way of an office, 
a small room in the cellar, or more properly speaking, 
the basement story. I had hardly taken up my abode 
before I found myself almost inundated with visitgrs. 
My office had been shortly before occupied as an oys- 
ter cellar or refectory, and the urgent and repeated 
calls for my predecessor, left but little reason to doubt 
that in the hurry of his departure, his little accounts 
had been somewhat overlooked. For days together 
I heard nothing but the incessant din of anxious in- 
quiry, what had become of him? Not a being came 
to my office on any other errand—not a nibble did I 
get—and I was almost on the eve of abandoning the 
profession in despair, when an incident of no small 
interest gave a sudden turn to my resolution—it was 
the appearance of a client! ~All who have seen little 
Knight in the character of the apothecary in Romeo 
and Juliet, can form some idea of his appearance, 
and those who have not, may imagine to themselves 
an apology for a man about four feet in height, and 
with no superabundance of flesh upon his bones. 
From the urgent manner in which he entered my office, 
I at first supposed that he wasin pursuit of my prede- 
cessor the oyster-merchant, and was on that account 
little inclined to throw away upon him any unneces- 
sary politeness. 

‘“«T have called upon you, sir,” said he, “ concerning 
a, case of mine, which is to be tried next week.” 

Imagine the ecstacy with which I heard such an 
announcement. Ina momentI fancied myself in the 
possession of half the business of the city. I began 
to think myself a man of no small consequence, and 
stretching myself in my chair, in which I had yery 
modestly sat contracted almost to the size of e six- 
penny piece, desired my client to.be seated, with 
which he speedily complied. 

« What,” said I, assuming the air and port of an old 
and experienced lawyer, ‘what is the nature of your 
case?” 

“ You must know, sir, that I am a tailor, and was 
hired a fortnight ago to make a coatee for the man 
who has suedme. He furnished the cloth, and I find- 
ing that there was not enough, sent it back. Henow 
asserts that I have cabbaged a yard of it, and sues me 
for damages, and I wish you to defend the case.” 

“Tt is,” replied I, one of importance, and must be 
well defended. I will cheerfully assist you.” 

I was about to say something touching a fee, but 
my diftidence on the one hand, and on the other the 
fear that the mention of money might break the whole 
illusion which now gave me so much pleasure, and 
promised so rich a harvest of fame and fortune, in- 
duced me to desist. The case was commenced in one 
of the justice's courts, as appeared by a summons 
which he handed me, and I promised to meet Mr. 
Theophilus Stitch, (for such was the name of my 
client,) at the court, on the Tuesday morning follow- 
ing. I was now full of business. Wherever I went, 
Stich at the suit of Gabby, was before me. Every 


pleasing in themselves and others made so by the force|| thing I saw—every thing I read—had some reference 
of contrast alone, does the very mention of it call||to the case—every book in my library (which to be 


forth, as the mere touch of a‘secret spring in a com- 
plicated piece of mechanism sets the whole in motion. 


sure was not the most extensive in the world) was put 
in requisition, and every library to which I could ob- 


For seven years I had pored over the dull precepts of tain access was laid under contribution; so that by 
Coke, Blackstone, Tidd, Chitty and other legal wor-|| ‘he time Tuesday came around, I was fully prepared 
thies—for seven years I had undergone the drudgery||to bring in play in the defence of Mr. Theophilus 
of copying and serving papers, (the principal requi-|| Stitch, every principle of law from Coke down to the 


sites now-a-days in the education of a lawyer,) when,||/atest writer, civil or criminal. 


My brief extended 


after the ceremony of an examination, and the acqui-|| Over four closely written sheets of foolscap, and I had 
sition of my parchment, I found myself “attorney at] !aid out, ready to be appealed to at a moment's warn- 


jaw.” 


This was my first decided step from youth to ing, between my own and borrowed books, some ten 


manhood, and from being what I could not but consi-|| °F fifteen volumes. 


der myself, a kind of quill-driver over mere unmeaning 


Tuesday came. I was on the ground, and Stitch 


sargon, I found myself all at once a member of society,|| and two of his men followed on in close succession, 


and having attained the threshhold at least of an hon- 
ourable and proud profession. Scarce a day elap- 


bending under the load of law which my industry had 
hunted up to the no small astonishment of the motley 








sed before my tin was to be seen ornamenting the side assemblage of spectators which usually grace a forum 


of a building by no means sparingly decorated with 





|of the character of that in which I had the honour to 





ERARY GAZETTS. 


Stitch could hardly repress the pride 
which he felt in having so industrious and able an ad- 
vocate, while the knowing winks and nods which 
passed like electricity among the constables and petti- 
foggers who crowded around the judge’s desk, seemed 
rather complimentary to my industry than my disecre- 
tion. 

“Timothy Gabby against Theophilus Stitch!” ex- 
claimed an authoritative voice, which I recognised on 
turning around to be that of the judge. 

“Timothy Gabby,” echoed the constable. 

“ Here,” said a greasy looking tatterdemalion, who 
had been standing among the crowd, but who now 
pressed forward with no small degree of anxiety. 

“ Theophilus Stitch,” continued the constable. 

“ Here,” answered both I and my client. 

‘“ What is the suit for?” asked the justice. 

“Tn trover for a yard of cloth—damages ten shil- 
lings,” replied the constable, who having finished all 
the duties appertaining to that office by having the 
defendant in court, now appeared in the capacity of 
counsel, : 

“ What is the plea ?” continued the justice, turning 
to me. 

“May it please the court,” replied I, opening out 
my brief, and forming a circle in the crowd by the ex- 
tension of both my arms to their utmost length, “my 
client is not guilty. The charge which is brought 
against him is one affecting him most deeply ; and 
which he considers it his duty to submit to a jury—I 
therefore ""—and here I took up a book—“ according 
to the statute, demand a jury.” 

I was turning over to the statute when the justice 
informed me there was no necessity of showing law 
for that which I must confess not a little surprised me, 
as I had always supposed that nothing was taken for 
granted in a justice’s court, and he accordingly di- 
rected a jury. 

“ T suppose,” said I, “the jury can be had in a few 
minutes.” 

“ Not before Friday,” said the justice. 

“Friday!” echoed I. “I am ready now to try the 
cause.” —~ 

“ Friday,” persisted the justice, who was about to 
say something further when a boxing match, which had 
just then commenced in the further corner of the 
room, interrupted our proceedings, anda kind of genc- 
ral skirmish ensued, in which all distinctions appeared 
to be lost. Not a little chagrined at my disappoint- 
ment, I left the court followed by the same cavalcade 
who had so learnedly brought up the rear on my en- 
trance. The intervening time however was not left 
unimproved. I added four more pages to my brief. 
and borrowed half a dozen more volumes, which, with 
those I had previously laid out, I arranged and re- 
arranged, and conned over and over again—es a ge- 
neral marshals his men preparatory to battle, that he 
may the more successfully bring them into play. 

The day appointed at length came, and found me at 
my post, with the whole paraphernalia of books and 
briefs, which had cut so conspicuous a figure on my 
first appearance. Six men, who were called the jury, 
were seated upon a plank, each end of which rested 
on a broken-backed chair, and opposite me at the table 
sat the constable, who now officiated as my opposing 
counsel. The case was opened by the constable, and 
the evidence produced fixed the cabbage upon my 
client beyond a doubt. I produced no evidence—for 
between impatience to get at my speech, the exclusive 
attention which I had paid to it, and the confidence I 
had in my powers of persuasion, I thought any thing 
else unnecessary, and when the constable was through 
I rose to address the jury. 

I talked to them about character—honour—honesty 
—integrity—virtue and morality. I quoted to them 
indiscriminately Coke and Byron, Blackstone,and Vir- 
gil, Bracton and Tom Moore, Chitty,and Shakepeare, 





and after having read copious extracts fromthe beoks 
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which almost incapacitated the table on which they 
were placed, I concluded my remarks in a strain of| 
pathos which would have melted them if they had 
been stones—and conjured them by every tie that I 
could think of, and by many of which I am sure they 
had never heard, to give the case their most serious 
consideration, and to avert the ruin which impended 
over my client, whose unpoetica! name, as often as it 
came across me, spoiled my finest sentences, and af- 
forded perhaps as successful a specimen of the bathos 
as was ever dreamt of by the renowned Martinus 
Scriblerus. I sat down ina state of complete ex- 
haustion, after having spoken, as the constable inform- 
ed me, “two hours and forty minutes by the watch,” 
and having but once alluded tothe coatee. The con- 
stable was silent—the justice left the case to the jury, 
and they, without leaving their seats, found a verdict 
for the plaintiff against my client of ten shillings. 
What a death blow to my ambition! I could scarcely 
look any body in the face—I felt as if disgrace were 
attached to my defeat, and without saying a word to any 
one, walked away with Stitch and his two men at my 
heels groaning under the weight of the books which 
they carried, as well as of the defeat they had just 
sustained. So far from asking a fee I felt os if I had; 
picked his pocket—and was never more relieved in| 
my life than when I saw bis back turned upon my 
office. 

Practice, they say, reconciles us to disappointments. 
It certainly has the effect of wearing away first im- 
pressions. I have often since turned to the incidents 
which I have described, and ridiculous as they seem, 
have made them in my own mind the starting point 
in my professional-career, which has been since ina 
great measure crowned with success. The disap- 
pointment resulting from defeat, is a thing to which I 
am now accustomed by the succession of chances 
which result at one time favourably, and unfavourably 
at another; and my diffidence on the score of fees has 
yielded to a more confident and manly solicitude on| 
the subject of what lawyers technically and somewhat 
pomnpously term the quiddam honorarium. B. 
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LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 
Mon- Repos, June 12, 1829. | 
My pear m.—Here I am at last, snug on my own es- 
tate, small it is true, but amply sufficient to satisfy my 
moderate wishes aud love of seclusion. I recollect the 
time well, when in my fond anticipations of greatness, I 
would have laughed to scorn the project of retiring to 
a petty farm or country seat on the banks of the North 
river for the remainder of my life, and of abandoning 
those golden vistas of personal grandeur, opulence, 
and distinction, which were to have rewarded the ex- 
ertion of my industry, and the acknowledged success 
of my talents. I then revelled in wild dreams of emi- 
nence, and already perched, in anticipation, upon an 
eyrie that mortal eye could scarce discern. I trod in| 
fancied pride and vengeful indignation upon those | 
haughty epirits who did not, by intuition, recognise me | 
as their destined equal and future superior; I burned | 
with impotent rage against all who offered me the 
least slight, and could have annihilated all barriers be- 
tween me and the great goal of my future greatness. | 
The dream has gonc—it has flitted by like one of those | 
misty masses which envelope the mountain heights in 
carly morning, before the piercing rays of the sun have 
walked sufficiently high over the dews of the eastern 
hills to scatter them away, and finally melt them into | 
airy nothingness. My dream isover. And is the sun- 
light of truth admitted to my soul, even as it now 
illunines the green valleys erst darkened by the mist? 
T trust that it is—I trust that all vain imaginings and 








struggled hard, I fought fully, to retain my eenses 
in the visionary transports in which they had long been 
steeped—but it would not do—a superior power awa- 
kened me. I contended nobly for the prize—I rose 
early, and watched late; toil, fatigue, mental agony, 
were nought to me—they were the means by which I 
must climb—I did climb; already my hand grasped 
the head of the ladder whose base rested on the earth, 
but whose summit was lost in the heavens. I deserv- 
ed success—the shouts of the multitude offered me 
the incense of their flattering encouragement—I was 
to be blest—but—another won the prize—another 
came between me and my hopes—sat on the throne; 
for which I had sacrificed time, money, health itself; 
he possessed the crown which was to have encircled 
my brows, and for which those brows had ached, alas! 
how heavily. But ’tis gone, and what avails it? He’ 
is not happy, and I'am. Disappointment induces to 
sorrow, and sorrow is your best friend to meditation. 
I became a practical philosopher, and turned to profit | 
the lessons I had unconsciously learned in my ardent 
chase after glory. A fortunate hit—it matters not 
what—it may have been a lottery ticket, or the 
death of a wealthy relative—made me master of 
some property. Away then all further contest for! 
honours or fame! away from tlie very scene that | 
witnessed my toil and my defeat. I bought me 
this estate ; I furnished it decently, even elegantly. | 
I provided myself with a library, in which and in the | 
surrounding woods, I may be said to live. You have 
promised to furnish me with all that is new, and I, in| 
return, am to cend you my loose thoughts on men and 
manners and their productions. Be strict in obeying | 
my request, and I shall not disappoint you in my com-| 
munications. . 

How delightful is the sencation imparted by a con- 
sciousness of independence! How novel and how ex- 
alted the feeling which one long doomed to tug at! 
poverty’s oar experiences when he quits the frail bark| 
of his perilsome ventures, and joyfully alights on aj 





breeze, receiving from it health and vigour, and im- 


‘his heart and embitter his cup of bliss; but fully hap- 


spot of earth which he can call hisown! Yes, the 
land is mine—and the grass that throws up its tender 
blades, enriched with the fresh verdure of spring— 
the flowers that raise their modest heads—the lofty | 
trees whose leafy branches are swept by the passing 


parting to it in return the fragrant odours of the 
paradise of the blest—these bold rocks, covered with 
moss and beetling darkly over the shadowed waves 
beneath—this gurgling stream that insinuates its 
graceful way among the thriving and flowery thickets, 
then clearing itself of their impediments expands into 
a tiny lake on which the noble swan, not unmindful ot | 
its former destiny, floats in conscious majesty and 
pride, and then again falling over the precipice that 
awaits it on its outlet, tumbles and foams on the peb- 
bly bed below, from which it is hurried with violent | 
strides to the shore—all these beauties, ministering 
to all the gentler influences of our moral being, and! 
cherishing the love of virtue, of contemplation, and | 
philosophy, of nature, and of nature’s God— 
‘© A blending of all beauties, streams, and della, 
Fruit, toliuge, crag, wood, corn field, mountuin vino," 
these are all mine. And shall I not rejoice? shall I} 
not be grateful? 
adversity fancied | 
“ That for me some homelike this would smile."* 

T have lost glory, but I have a home. Is there any 
comparison between the two? Overlook the rant of | 
these remarks for the principle of independence they 
are calculated tocherish. No mancan be happy until | 
he is independent. He may be migerable afterwards. | 
Domestic crosses and afflictions may arise to grieve 


Often have I in my darker hours of] _ 


ted and adorned with roses and honeysuckle, 
clustering in rich festoons, over the doorways and 
casements, overlooks, through a vista of full grown 
locusts, the course of the noble Hudson as it succes- 
sively and constantly bears along on its bosom barks of 
sail or steam richly freighted with the products of 
industry and enterpriee, and with an active and ever- 
moving population. I rise early, and ride or walk till 
breakfast time. - After this I sit downin my study and 
read or write, or indulge in reverie as the whim takes 
me; or I wander into my fields, if occasion require it, 
and disdain not to handle the plough, dignified by the 
labours of Cincinnatus and Washington; or finally, I 
work in the barn, or at the pen, or any where. After 
dinner I stroll on the banks of the river with some fa- 
vourite book, or perchance the last novel. The eve- 
ning is devoted to sociality with any friend whom J 
can attract to me from the neighbouring village or the 
great city of New-York. I play backgammon with 
the clergyman, whose heart is the throne of all the be- 
nevolent and social affections of our natures, and who, 
though orthodox and pious, is neither an ascetic nor a 
monk. His sermons, unlike many you hear in the city. 
are his own, and breathe the most heavenly charity 
and love. They allure to paradise by a masterly dis- 
play of the immortal blessings which await you therc. 
rather than deter you from purgatory by frightful pic- 
tures of despair and the gnashing of teeth. They 
inspire towards all men the most disinterested benc- 
volence, and inculcate an almost romantic love for thc 
surrounding and abounding beauties of nature, as the 
first step towards religion and divine grace. They arc 
also specimens ofa chaste and simple, but vigorous 
diction, which might to some advantage be imitated 
elsewhere. Their author is a scholar, and a man of 
letters; and he delights to converse on the pristine 
glories of English literature, before a corrupt taste 
and a sickening spirit of worse than German mysti- 
ciem impressed its darksome and confused tints upon 
it. Akenside and Goldemith are his favourites. So 
you see I have found a jewel in the wilderness, and I 
make the most of it. 

We have a schoolmaster, too; a mathematician— 
and a droll enough fellow he is. He is a native of old 
Scotia, and his dialect, no less than his acute intellect 
and quaint humour, and his over fondness for a “ right 
gude willie waught,” prove him to be descended 
from Rob Roy himself. He is eccentric and origi- 
na] in his opinions, and it would make you laugh to 
hear his unsparing observations and criticisms upon 
certain men of great renown. He is a devotee of 
Burns and Scott; and I am never at a loss for page 
and line whenever I want to quote either of these 
great poets. To the other members of the village 1 
shal] introduce you hereafter. K. 

P. S.—I have received Scott’s last; but will you be- 
lieve it? the mathematician has secured it to himself. 
Send me O!Connel’s speech, and be particular afte: 
this in forwarding the New-York Mirror. Lucinda 
cannot pass the week without your interesting work. 





i|She would feel a vacuum in conversation without its 


aid. Adieu! 
a 
THE DRAMA. 





THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
BARRY AND WOODIULL. 

Tugse two performers are as opposite as the anti 
podes, and we place them together for the sake of con 
trast. Their style of acting is as dissimilar as may 
be. Woodhull is as unbending as iron—Barry ax 
yielding as wax. Inthe expression of passion, Wcod- 
hull, like a flint, must be struck sharply befcre hi 
emits a spark of fire—while Barry, liko a rockct, i- 





py he cannot be without independence, 
“Lord of the lion heart and eagle cye.”? 
My situation is delightfully romantic. Protected | 


off in a blaze, at the slightest touch. The one is as 
hard as granite—the other as flexibleyas silk; an. if. 
by any-process, the qualities of the tworcould be com- 











idle conceits have departed from me, and for ever! 1! 











from the chill blasts of the north, my mansion, neatly! 


pounded together, a fine actor would be the rez wut 





or any other unlawful transaction carried on, they 
mostly hunt in couples. Both are generally scoun- 
drels, but scoundrels with a difference. Woodhull is, 
the stanch, obdurate villain—Barry the weak and 
wavering sinner. The one has “ no compunctious 
visitings of nature”—the other is ‘‘ too full o’ the milk 
of human kindness, to catch the nearest way.” Barry 
murders like a novice, while Woodhull does his work 
with the easy self-possession of a professional gentle- 
man. In the end, too, when poetical justice comes to 
be awarded, they consistently die in character—the one 
marches to the gallows as‘ cool as a cucumber,” while 
the other, in some fit of repentance, cheats the law by 
bursting a blood-vessel, or going off in a fit of apo- 
plexy. For the truth of all this we appeal to nine- 
tenths of the melo-dramas that have been or may be 
enacted at the Park theatre, in which these gentle- 
men have heretofore appeared or may hereafter ap- 
pear. 

Mr. Barry is an actor with many faults, but still one 
that may safely be called a good actor—a title which, 
when fairly deserved, a man may be proud of, for it im- 
plies the possession of much and varied ability. He 
is a good actor, and there is nothing to prevent his be- 
ing a better. Nature has given him a handsome face. 
a graceful person, and a full and mellow voice. Added 
to these advantages, his conception of his part is ge- 
nerally correct, and his execution spirited. The great 
fault of Mr. Barry is exaggeration—exaggeration in 
every variety of shape; but principally exaggeration 
in action, and this pervades, more or less, every thing 
he docs. When he should be out of temper, he is in 
a passion, and when he should be in a passion, he is in 
a phrenzy; when he should tremble for a moment, he 
shakes for a minute; and whep flourishing a sword or 
any thing else, where once would do, he invariably 
does it twice; and so on, even to the veriest trifle, 
the same spirit exists. In some parts he isa complete 
fever and ague; and in characters where he has to 
look upon a spectre, an injured friend, or any thing of 
that sort, he daubs his face—particularly under the 
eyes—with some vile composition which gives him the 
appearance of an animated corpse: a new way, we 
presume, of painting the passions. When Mr. Barry 
has a mind, he can do what not one in a hundred can, 
that is,read poetry properly. He pronounces distinctly, 
minds his stops, accentuates his words with judgment, 
and modulates the tones of his voice with good effect ; 
but let any of the dramatis persone put this same Mr. 
Barry in a passion, and off he goes, laying, without 
discretion, a most astounding emphasis on every se- 
cond or third word, which makes the dialogue jolt 
along like a hard-trotting horse; a proceeding which 
gains him a good deal of applause and no credit. 

We have now found all the fault we can, consist- 
ently with truth, with Mr. Barry, and have dwelt so 
much the longer on what we consider his failings, be- 
cause he has good qualities enough to make it well 
worth while to tell him of his bad ones; and more- 
over, because those bad ones are of such a nature as 
could be easily amended. With “all his imperfec- 
tions on his head,” he has few equals, and no superior 
here as a melo-dramatic actor; and there are parts of 
a higher grade* where his besetting sins are kept 
under by the nature of the character, such as the 
Duke Aranza, inthe Honey Moon, which, we think 
he plays better than any man in the country. There 
is also agpecies of genteel comedy in which heis very 
ugrecable. We have never seen him play Belcour, 
the West Indian, but judging from what he has done 
in that line, would be willing to wager a trifle that he 
nerforms it infinitely better than Mr. Caldwell, who 
was last season so highly be-praised in this and other 
ports, fur some reason or reasons which, unhappily for 
ourselves, we were never able to discover; and as 








as Walliam Tell and Virginius, which characters he performa 
ar : ie ie Mr. Hamblin and many other sturs thut we have scen.— 
Fo. N.Y. Min. 








suffer by a comparison with Conway, Cooper, or any 
oneelse. The manner in which Mr. Barry discharges 
his duties as stage-manager, is worthy of unqualified 
praise. He never thrusts himself unnecessarily in 
the foreground, and there are fewer mistakes in the 
business of the stage at the Park, than almost any 
other theatre. 

We have but little space left for remarks on that 
much-enduring man, Mr. Woodhull. And what can 
be said of him, more than that he is one of the most 
useful and ill-used actors that ever trod the boards of 
a theatre! Who can particularize Mr. Woodhull’s 
line of character? It is enough to make the head 
ache to think of what he has to go through in a single 
month. A few weeks ago we hinted at his blood-thirs- 
ty propensities onthe stage,andhe still goes on adding 
to his dramatic crimes; but this is only a single branch 
of his extensive business. He plays old misers and 
young spendthrifts, greybeardsand lovers, walking gen- 
tlemen and half-pay officers, soldiers, sailors, Irishmen, 
Scotchmen, Dutchmen, Jews, Gentiles, French tailors 
and Indian savages; and all this work is done without 
offence, and most of it with satisfaction to the audi- 
ence. What incalculable quantities of trash have to 
pass through his unfortunate brain and be impressed 
upon his memory! What floods of nonsense have to 
issue from his mouth! Night after night, week after 
week, month after month, and year after year—in 
play, in interlude, and in farce, there is Mr. Wood- 
hull! and yet, notwithstanding the wear and tear that 
his intellect must have suffered from such courses, his 
brain appears untouched—his sense continues perfect, 
and he yet goes through his multifarious business with 
more propriety and rationality than many a would-be 
star. Heaven grant him patience to endure his use- 
ful but unenviable lot ! 2 Cc. 
TT 
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LONDON COPY OF THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 


We learn that the London edition is to consist of forty- 
five volumes. It will contain all the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, from Waverly down to Anne of Geierstein, and will 
cost only ten pounds. It will be ornamented with nume- 
rous and finely executed plates, by the most expert engra- 
vers, from designs by the best artists; and it will be en- 
riched with what its possessors cannot fail to deem a deco- 
ration of infinitely higher value—numerous notes and illus- 
trations by the author. These additions, it is calculated, 
will be equal to two volumes. The work will not bea mere 
reprint; numerous passages, which the hurry of composi- 
tion or the accidental carelessness of printers and correctors 
had left in an imperfect state, will receive the high advantage 
of the finishing touches of the same pencil that first sketched 
them. The new edition, therefore, will be at once the 
cheapest and most correct that has issucd from the press. 





RICHELIEU COURT JOURNAL. 

The English papers state a new author is about to appear 
inthe literary world, who is likely to hold a very distinguish- 
ed station in it. His genius has long been recognised in 
private circles, and some of his productions have, without 
his knowledge, found their way into several weekly papers. 
His first avowed publication, now on the eve of appearance, 
is an historical novel, to be called “Richelicu, a Tale of; 
France.” The scene of the tale is chiefly at the court of 
France in the eventful days of Louis XIII. 





SCHOOL OF FASHION. 

A new novel under this title, from the pen of a cele- 
brated lady of high rank is about to make its appearance 
in London. The object of the authoress has been to deli- 
neate the fashionable education of a young lady of the 
present day, and its effects upon herself and society. It will 
probably be a complete exposé of the minutie of a young 
lady’s education in England, and may be productive of con- 
siderable benefit. The London Morning Herald says, “the 
probe may be painfully felt at first, but the effect cannot but 








be beneficial.” 


jof wit, knowledge, and beauty. 





THE ROSE. 

‘Turs beautiful shrub is found inalmost every country, and 
in almost every country its beauty and fragrance havemade 
it the ornament of the garden, and an object of admiration. 
Nature, as if delighted with this exquisite production of 
her hand, has multiplied its species and varieties to an al- 
most unlimited extent; and the poet has sung its praises in 
all nations and in all ages. It has been wedded to the 
nightingale, and its fragrance and beauty have been the 
theme of every tongue. In Shiraz and Cashmere the rose 
is peculiarly odoriferous, and yields the most fragrant ottar, 
or essential oil. 


‘ Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
“ With its roves tho brighest that carth ever gave ?"* 


Rhodes is said to owe its name to the immense quantity 
of roses which it produces. In the east this flower is par- 
ticularly esteemed. The Guebres believe that when Abra- 
ham was thrown into the fire by the order of Nimrod, the 
flame tured into a bed of roses. A rose was always placed 
above the heads of the guests in the banquetting rooms 
to banish restraint, and to denote that nothing said there 
should be repeated elsewhere: and thus originated the say- 
ing sub rosa - under the rose—when a secret was to be kept. 
The perfume of this flower is thus accounted for by the fabu- 
lous authors: Love, at a feast of Olympus, in the midst of 
a lively dance, overset, with a stroke of his wing, a goblet 
of nectar, which falling on the rose, embalmed it with the 
delicious fragrance it still retains. And Catallus thus ac- 
counts for the colour of this flower, which was originally 


white: 
“While the enamour'd queen of joy, 
“ Flies to protect her lovely boy 
“ On whom the jealous war god rushcs, 
. She trends upon a thorned rove, 
“ And while tho wound with crimson flows, 
“The snowy flow'ret feels ber blood and blushes.”” 


The petals of the rose are the only pert of the flower 
that imparts the odorous matter to water, both by distilla- 
tion and infusion. The ottar, er essential oil, is obtained 
from various species of the rose. The odour, though gene- 
rally agreeable, has in some instances produced faintings, 
hysterical affections, inflammations of the eyes, &c. Orfila 
mentions an instance of a cclebrated painter who could not 
remain in any room where there were roses withoat being 
in a short time attacked with violent headache, succeeded 
by fainting. The following is the process employed in Asia 
in making essential oil or ottar of roses: forty pounds of 
roses, with their calices, are put into a still with sixty 
pounds of water; the mass being well mixed in the still, 
is placed overa gentle fire, and when the fumes begin to rise, 
the cap and pipe are properly fixed and luted. When the 
impregnated water begins to come over, the fire is lessened 
by gentle degrees, and the distillation continued, until 
thirty-nine pounds of water have come over. The water 
is to be poured on forty pounds of fresh roses, and thence 
are to be drawn from fifteen to twenty pounds of distilled 
water. Itis then poured into carthenware pans or tinned 
metal, and left exposed to the fresh air for the night, the 
ottar or oil will be found in the morning congealed and 
swimming on the surface of the water. 





FRENCH SOCIETY. 

The following extract of a letter from Paris—says the 
London Globe—is interesting, as referring to one of the 
most distinguished characters of the present age: ‘ The 
most fashionable soirée, though it is in some sort political, 
is that of the veteran La Fayette, which takes place on 
every Tuesday evening. Here you may meet from one to 
two hundred persons of rank ; peers, deputies, literateurs, 
avocats, distinguished foreigners, from all parts of the globe, 
and all that Paris can boast, in the way of female beauty 
among the liberals. These soir¢es are really very pleasant 
contrivances for keeping up good society, and perhaps party 
influence. Many persons attend them, in the first instance, 
from a natural desire to see the old general; but ail return 
with delight to a spot in which there are so many agremens 
The ladies ure full-dressed 
in those soirées, but the gentlemen go in boots, which, when 
of a dress character, are considered fit for all places except 
the ball room. The honours are delightfully done by the 
general, who is a fine, tall, and still vigorous man, of seven- 
ty-one. He has a kind word for every person, and a kind 
welcome for all. Benevolence and good humour are marked 
upon his countenance; and he appears above prejudices, 
whether of native or foreign growth. Nothing surprises a 
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stranger more than the first introd 
The reminiscences of the French revolution prepare one for 
a person in extreme age, but we find a hale and well looking 
man, who appears younger than he is, and who may fairly 
be expected to remain for many years a prominent charac- 
ter in French politics.” 

ec 
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Musical taste-—It is delightful to witness the progress 
which the science of music has made in our city, within a 
few short years. Who does not recollect the time when 
the nasal twang of the village precentor might be recog- 
nised, not only in the imitative efforts made in his appro- 
priate sphere—where swept the long aisle, down which his 
eye was ever and anon bent to gaze on some intruder at 
the door, and resounded the vaulted roof—but also, in the 
less sacred and lighter attempts to ‘‘ soothe the savage 
breast,” in drawing-rooms and parlours? Pianos then, of| 
native manufacture, there were none; and those imported 
were few and costly. The teachers of music to the fair 
dames of Gotham were, with one or two exceptions, the 
masters of what were called singing schools, and their pri- 
mitive and characteristic style—it is impossible to describe 
it—gave the tone to musical taste. There they were upon 
a slightly elevated stage, with a pitch-pine desk before 
them, upon which their forefingers, after having been ele- 
vated for some time, came down every now and then witha 
violence that shook the fragile sashes, and made every 
voice obey their magisterial indications. The hot weather 
reminds us of one of these meetings in a crowded school- 
room, on a sultry night in August—it was so warm that 
old Fahrenheit, had he been there, would have raised his 
mercury to one hundred and two degrees,—and a wicked 
wight in fact wrote in legible characters on the outer door, 
“ Dinner dishes baked here !’"—Well, on this night, after 
considerable preparation, as usual all eyes directed towards 
the tall cropped-headed tenor of the night, and all ears 
pricked up to catch “the setting of the key,” up starts 
Mr. Twangoro, as red as a lobster, and after a long pull by 
himself alone, through the gauntlet of the gamut, he called 
upon his hearers to join in with 

“Long ra coolne 

“Long for « cooling st—e—a—m,” &c. 
Well was he obeyed—and hard was the task, uninterrupted 
except by the scarce-repressed titters of those who had 
“no music in their souls!” 

How different is the condition of music now! Philips 
came—and Phoebus himself, when he rises at early dawn 
from his liquid bed, does not sooner dispel thefog that hangs 
in heavy folds upon water and shore, than did Philips the 
utter barbarism into which we all had innocently been 
plunged.—Now sprung up a new taste; instead of “ No, 
my love, no,” or the “ Jolly midshipman,” it was “ Eve- 
leen’s bower,” “ Robin Adair,” and the “ Bewildered 
maid.” Many a poor maid was indeed bewildered in her 
first attempts to catch the new style, and suppress the an- 
cient hereditary twang. It was however conquered ; and 
gentlemen too, taught in the school of Incledon, assumed 
new powers, and elicited new beauties daily at the festive 
board, or at the evening party. All this was mere prelimi- 
nary however—preparatory to the great development ef- 
fected by Garcia and his inimitable corps. The swect sound 
of the Italian no sooner reached the American ear, than it 
became a convert ; those who had no ear for music, now 
procured one at the opera for two dollars a lesson; those 
who had an ear became connoisseurs and amateurs. Then 
rose the Philharmonic soon to fall—but de mortuis. On the 
disappearance of the troupe, the musical excitement was 
threatened with extinction, when a Knight renewed it, and 
reduced it to some simplicity, from which it had departed, 
by her unadorned, graceful, and melodious style. Austin, 
Feron, Horn, and Pearman have lately been stars of the 
ascendant. A great change has been effected. Pianos— 
splendid in make and sweet-toned—are manufactured with- 
out number, at as high a price as you please; and no house 
is without one. Music is every where cultivated; music- 
masters are roundly paid ; and the race of the Twangoros 
has long since been driven by the foreign intruders on their 
shores, into the wilds formerly trod by the Kickapoos and 
Winnebagoes.—We hope that our efforts to diffuse and 
foster the prevailing taste for this delightful art, by the se- 
lections we give in the Mirror of the most approved | 


“ tbaker’s dozen. And, as we are anxious to obtain this addi- 


subject of calculation 
with George Frederick Cooke—the greatest actor in his line 
that ever trod the stage—how many years he might add to 
the sum of his conscious existence by rising two hours ear- 
lier every day. The result is easily discovered, and yet it will 
strike the mind with astonishment when we reflect how 
tauch of life we uselessly waste in unnecessary sleep. In 
every twelve days we should, by the tragedian’s proposition, 
gain a thirteenth ; thus realizing what is vulgarly termed a 


tional logf, is it not singular that we should be careless about 
securing twenty-four hours additional, in which to pursuc 
our plans of pleasure and business? We should thus gain 
a whole month every year, and possess, at a trifling cost of, 
labour, immense advantages over those of our fellow men 
who neglect them, Invigorated health, cheerful spirits, ac- 
tivity of mind and body are sure attendants on early rising. 
And it is an observation which has often been made, that most 
persons who have been remarkable for longevity. have been 
early risers. It is not pretended that early rising alone will 
secure the blessings of long life; but as it is one of the evi- 
dences of a vigorous and healthy constitution, it may be 
regarded as one of its surest signs. 

The weekly papers of this cily—No person who has paid 
the least attention to this class of periodical publications, 
can fail to be struck with its present improved condition as 
contrasted with its frivolous character a few years-since. 
The absence of all useful and entertaining articles, a want 
of dignity and liberality, were formerly their characteristics, 
and there were few indeed that either deserved or obtained 
support. Those which are now on the full tide of succeseful 
experiment are, on the other hand, marked by their good 
sense, extensive information, and their liberal and enlight- 
ened views on all subjects connected with politics, science, 
or literature. We shall,of course, be understood as speaking 
not of ourselves, but of our very able contemporaries.—We 
have had frequent occasion to mention the Albion in terms 
of merited and unexaggerated praise, as distinguished by 
its liberal and tolerant spirit towards this country, the gene- 
ral ability of its original department, and the interest of its 
selections.—The Atlas is also an excellent journal, It con- 
tains a great and judicious variety of miscellaneous matter, 
and is conducted with much talent. It never descends to 
the vulgar newspaper slang of the day, so frequently sought 
after and indulged in to the disgrace of the corps editorial 
and the public ; but maintains a sound and correct tone of 
morality, and evinces, in every line, satisfactory evidence 
that its editors are gentlemen and scholars—The Truth 
Teller is devoted to Irish interests, and it advocates them 
in an able and faithful manner. Hs circulation is, we be- 
lieve, very extensive already, and it should be more so. 
Every son of Hibernia ought to consider it his duty to en- 
courage the manly and ever-zealous vindicator of his coun- 
try’s long-withheld and depressed rights. A more noble 
cause than that in which the Truth Teller has been engaged 
has seldom enlisted tho sympathies of freemen, and the 
success of that cause is the best evidence of the firmness 
and talents of its numerousadvocatcs. This usefal journal 
has lately been enlarged and much improved in its general 
appearance. The ability, too, displayed in its original de- 
partment, and its pleasing extracts, render it an interesting 
miscellany to the general reader.—To the above list of 
weekly papers, Mr. Canfield has lately added a very valua- 
ble one—particularly noticed in our last—which richly 
merits patronage. There are also a number of periodicals, 
devoted to the great cause of Christianity, which receive 
ample support. They arc all excellentin their way. Indeed 
New-York, at this time, may justly boast of its weckly | 
press as unrivalled by any city of the Union. 

Of the daily journals we shall take occasion to speak at 
length hereafter ; and we shall, in a fair and impartial 
manner, review the respective merits of each. 





Prince’s Linnean Garden.—We last weck paid a visit to 
Flushing. The day was delightful, the air being peculiarly 
congenial to the feelings, and the clearness of the atmos- 
phere gave buoyancy to the spirits, and brightness to the 
universal aspect of nature. It was the season of the car- 
nation, which was in the very hey-day of its beauty: this 
flower is remarkable for the brilliancy of its colouring and 
the agreeable spicyness of its odour; the tints being all of| 
the richest and finest description, and the clevey fragrance 
of some of the varieties excessive. The carnation is com- 
paratively a stranger in this country; the kinds hitherto 





the taste and perseverance of Mi 
nearly two hundred new varieties of this charming flower. 

We particularly admired those with white grounds and broad 

and distinct scarlet flakes, and especially one with a slight 

creamy ground and dark plum-coloured stripes ; but there 

were many others equally beautiful—pink and scarlet and 
crimson grounds, striped with darker shades of the same 

colours ; and white grounds with every possible shade of 
pink, purple, scarlet, and crimson flakes. We were told by 
Mr. Prince that the plants were merely covered with a board 

last winter, and that they were transplanted only a month 
before flowering, otherwise they would have been larger. 
Many of them were exhibited at the recent mecting of the 
horticultural society in this city, and were justly allowed to 

surpass every thing of the kind that had been seen. Pro- 

bably many of our readers have noticed those elegant 

drawings of this flower at the seed store of Thorburn and 
Son in Liberty-street ; and they bear a very close resem- 
blance to those of Mr. Prince, only that his are not so 
large, owing to their late transplantation. There werc 
hundreds of, other beautiful things, which we could merely 
glance at ; bat we cannot resist noticing the native Ame- 
rican lily, (lilium superbum) which is one of the most 
graceful flowers we ever beheld. A stranger might very 
naturally syppose himself in a tropical country from the 
profuse display of plants from that region—such as the 
sugar-cane, the banana, coffee, ‘ari@ many others; but it 
would occupy two or three entiro days to be at all par- 
ticular in the examination of the innumerable varieties of 
this immense establishment. In all refined countries the 

cultivation of flowers is a favourite amusement ; and he 
who delights in it, may justly be considered a man of taste 
and sensibility; but to us there is something fascinating in 
contemplating a lady attending to their management. To 
watch the progress of the future plant, from the first push- 
ing of the tender germ through the earth, to its fiual ex- 
pansion into colour and perfume, is a continual pleasure ; 
and we hope the time is not distant when their cultivation 
will be esteemed a necessary branch in the education of 
every female—as the healthffness of the employment would 
tend to make the bloom on her cheek rival that of the rose. 
We conclude with recommending to our readers a trip, dur- 
ing the pleasant scason, to this fairy land of nature's sweets. 


Tight lacing.—At the request of several ladies of the first 
standing in the city, wecall the attention of our fair readers 
generally to an awful instance of premature death, which 
‘lately appeared in the newspapers, and which was occa- 
sioned by disease of the chest, induced by fashionable tight 
lacing. A dissection of the unfortunate victim was admit- 
ted after her demise, and the most extensive traces of des- 
truction were evident in the chest, This fact speaks 
volumes, and should be impressed, in the most emphatic 
manner, on the knowledge and memory of mothers, who 
may, in many instances, avert the dreadful evil impending 
over the health and life of a daughter. Argument on the 
subject appears to us to be perfectly needless—one fact like 
the above must carry conviction. 


Obituary.—W ith feelings of deep regret we have to record 
the death of William Coleman, Esq., the zealous and en- 
lightened editor and original proprietor of the New-York 
Evening Post. He expired on the thirteenth instant, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age. Mr. Coleman was familiar with 
the science of jurisprudence, was distinguished for his lite- 
rary acquirements, and well known as a most able critic: 
he had an intimate knowledge of the events of his own time, 
and was a well-bred gentleman. As the editor of a public 
journal, he held an elevated rank, and his writings on 
numerous subjects bear evidence of genius, learning, and 
profound research. Few men, we believe, can be found who 
are capable of discharging a similar duty with equal ability ; 
and we therefore consider his decease a serious public loss. 

Died—At his residence, near Belleville, on the eighth 
instant, Johnston Verplank, Esq., in the forty-second year 
ofhis age. This gentleman was one of the original founders 
of the New-Yorx American. He enjoyed an education of 
the highest order, and was familiar with every department 
of knowledge and classic literature.“ His taste, fancy, and 
profound erudition"—say the editors of the Courier—“ gave 
ease and animation to his style of writing, and weight and 
influence to his opinions. In the fierceness of political con- 
tests, he displayed towards his opponents a frank and manly 
bearing; he had a nice sense of honour, quick in the resent- 
ment of injuries, and prompt-at the renouncement of preju- 





cultivated in our gardens not exceeding a dozen, only one 





dices. His frailties—the frailties offhiuman nattire—are fur- 














pieces, may not be altogether unproductive of good. 


"er two of which were fine ; and we arc entirely indebted to! 








gotten in the recollection of his talentsand social virtucs.” 





AH! I REMEMBER THAT SWEET HOUR. 
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SUNG BY MISS CLARA FISHER, IN THE OPERA OF HOME, SWEET IIOME. 
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Ah, Henry, wilt thou come to me, 
-As truco us] have been to thee; 
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And never leave me, never,never? 
Ob! yes, be’ll faithful prove I know, 


COMPOSED BY H. R. BISHOP. 
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{Pudtiched by Wittiam Taylor, 128 Bowery. 
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[ ‘There's soothing here that tells me #0, 
He'll soon be mine forever, forever ! | 
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He'll soon be mine forever, forever! 
‘Then cach sad thought will pass away, | 





love thee. Then swiftly pass’d those hours a- way, 
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And all be joy this happy day, 
‘And all be joy this nappy day, this happy day. 








WARIETIEBS. 


Frowers.—In all ages, flowers have been made the re- 
presentatives of innocence and purity. We decorate the 
bride, and strew her path with flowers : we present the un- 
defiled blossoms, as a similitudc of her beauty and untainted 
mind; trusting that her destiny through life will be like 
theirs, grateful and pleasing to all. We scatter them over 
the coffin, the bier, and the earth, when we consign our 
mortal blossoms to the dust, as emblems of transient joy, 
fading pleasures, withered hopes ; yet rest in sure and cer- 
tain trust, that each in due season will be renewed again. 
All the writers of antiquity make mention of their uses and 
application in heathen and pagan ceremonies, whether of 


hath three tails.” ‘ And how ?” inquires the gaping mul- 
titude. “ Why, thus: nocat hath two tails.” “Granted.” 
“ Every cat hath one tail more than no cat.” “ True.” 
“Two added to one are equal to three—ergo, every cat hath 
three tails.” 

Innocent conression.—A lady at confession, amongst 
other heinous crimes, accused herself of using rouge. “ What 
is the use of it?” asked the confessor. “1 do it to make my- 
selfhandsomer.” “And does it produce that effect?” “Atleast 
I think go, father.” The confessor on this, took his penitent 
out of the confessional into the light, put on his spectacles, 
and having looked at her attentively, said, “‘ Well, madam, 
you may use rouge, for you are ugly enough even with it.” 

EXceLLent TH1NGs.—A good book and a good woman are 


the temple, the banquet, or the tomb—the rites, the plea-| excellent things for those who know justly how to appreciate 


sures, or the sorrows of man. 


their value. ‘Phere are men, however, who judge of both 


Locic,—Give me that logic that will prove black to be|from the beauty of the covering. 


white, aud white no colour at all. Many are they who wield 
the weapon that can do it, and that too, despite of reason. 
“1 will prove to you,” says the logician, ‘“ that every cat 


A sap misrake.—A certain lady had a custom of saying 
to a favourite little dog, to make him follow her, ‘‘ Come 
‘along, sir.” A would-be witty gentleman stepped up to her| 





one day, and accosted her with “ Is it me, madam, you 
called?” “ Oh, no, sir,” said she, with great composure, 
‘+ it was another puppy I spoke to.” 

A Bap Memony.—A village pedagogue, in despair with a 
stupid boy, pointed to the letter A, and asked him if he 
knew it? “Yes, sir.” ‘Well, what is it?” “I knows 
him very well by sight, sir—but, .rat me if I can remember 
his name.” 

BisHor oF Lonpon.—It is said in an Enghsh paper, that 
the income of the bishop of London, will, in the course of 
twenty years, from the falling in of leases and other cir- 
cumstances, amount to one hundred thousand pounds a year. 
re 
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Faneweit !—that hand’s soft clasp of thine 
Ie mute, but oh, ’tis eloquent! f 

‘And those dark eyes more sweetly shine 
Because on me their glance is bent. 

That sweet voice has a tenderer swell 

To me, as thus it sighs, ‘farewell !” 


Friend of my early days, adieu ! 
Short shall our parting be, and when 
We meet once more ’twill soothe to view 
Thy gentle eye and smile again ; 
Yet boding thoughts are in my heart, 
As with a tear from thee I part. 


And thou, whose name must ever be 
Unuttered by these lips, farewell ! 
Though fate denies thy smile to me, 
Sull on thy form shall memory dwell ; 
And fancy give, to charm my heart, 
What sober truth can ne’er impart. 


I may not take one look of thee, 
One lingering look, although the last ! 
I can but trust to memory 
(That fond recaller of the past !) 
Thy graceful form and features fair 
To bring before me, as they are, 


Sweet vision! dim but beautiful, 
Thou risest oft upon my sight! 
And memories, time can never dull, 
Come thronging o’er me fast and bright. 
Memories of joys long past, for all 
Thy form and features now recall. 


Farewell !—yet wherefore say farewell! 
Mine are no parting words to thee; 
Yet on the theme I love to dwell, 
For it is soothing still to me 
To speak to thee us thou wert nigh, 
And wouldst to iny farewell reply. 


Thou answerest not—yet, though afar, 
Thou dost not own the p wer to sever 
Thysclf from me—my own bright star, 
Where’er I go thou’rt with me ever! 
Nor tine, nor absence. can efface 
‘Thine image from its resting place. 





EVENING AMONG THE HILLS. 


‘The moon is yet within her halls at rest, 

And clouds that smiled along the welkin’s height, 

Lie sad and gloomy o’er the faded west, 

As if they mourned the absent queen of night, 

And laid aside their fa:ry robes of light, 

For the dun sackcloth shade that veils the sheen 

Of the deep sleeping heavens from mortal sight, 

Where the redecin'd of earth’s sepulchral scene 
Bathe in the living beams of God’s own face sercne. 





It is the midnight hour—the hour of sleep, 
When the day’s countless voices all are still, 
And silence scarce is waked, e’cn by the sweep 
Of lifting branches trom the distant hill, 
Nor by wild chidings of the dancing rill 
That leaps trom rock to rock on its glad way ; 
Nor plaintive note of sweet-voiced whip-poor-will, 
Singing the requiem of departed day— 

So sottly hush and sweet is evening’s every lay. 


It secms as nature slept through all her realms, 
Couched ‘neath the gloom that curtains her repose, 
Fren as at twiligt by the branching elms, 
While deeper still the gathering darkness grows, 
Dve marked the flowers their dewy petale close, 
And ineckly low in siecp their heads incline, 
‘Tired with their life of light, since morn arose 
Over the horizon’s undulating line, 

And cluthed the laughing carth in beamy robes divine. 


Lo, from his sleep in yonder caverned cloud, 
‘The fearful spirit of the night awakes 
Like an armed warrior, when the clarion loud 
Summons to battle—hush! the scared earth quakes, 
As o’er its hills the sullen thunder breaks 
In one wild madd’ning roar—its glittering spear 
‘The voiccless lightning o’er the concave shakes, 
‘Then darting onward in its swift career, 

Lays forest, tower, and cliff, on one promiscuous bier. 


Turnza. 








But now the ruler of the storm is gone 
Far o’er the zenith toward the sleeping day, . 
Chiding his legions with the awful tone 

Of distant thunders—in their dark array, 


The booming clouds the threat’ning voice obey ; 


And, while the chasing winds are inustering by, 
Battalion speeds battalion on its way, 
Till not a speck is left upon the sky, 

Of all that dark dread host of heaven’s artillery. 


Joy! for the waking moon walks forth again, 

From her still chambers like a youthful pride 

To her glad nuptials, while a gorgeous train 

of handmaid stars come dancing by her side: 

From every slope of the empyrean wide 

Wave they their bridal lamps of radiant white 

O’er the deep azure, and a liquid tide 

Of beauty and of beams comes down, till bright 
They veil each shadowy form in mists of silvery li 


A living freshness fills the crystal air 

Where sportive zephyrs ply the buoyant wing, 

Chasing the echo from her dwelling fair 

Mid rocks and pines that shade the mountain s 

Where softly sweet the bubbling waters sing 

Their ‘woodha 

Whose leafy branches, as they lithely swing 

Before the impulse of the waking breeze, 
Fill every list’ning dell with thrilling melodics. 


Earth feels the stirring influence of the hour, 
And shadows forth the image of her prime, 
In all its rich appurelling and power 


ight. 


PING} 


land numbers to the answering trees, 


Of breathing charms, tamed of the Eden clime, 


By him who o’er the Aonian mount sublime, 
Pursued “ no middle flight”—a deeper green 


Clothes the dim woodlands, bush, and fragrant thyme, 


While every form displays its fairest mien 


Decked with the dew-drop gems of night's resplendent 


queen. 





WRITTEN AFTER A BALL 


Away—away—thou glittering thing ! 
In vain does laughing pleasure fling 
Its spells around my heart: 

In vain does Cupid bend his bow— 
In vain does beauty’s figure glow 
With nature and with art, 


In vain the gushing goblets shine, 
Each deem’d by some the golden shrine 
Where pleasure’s secrets lie ; 

In vain Anacrcon’s soul and lyre 
Allure the million with the fire 
Of Hebe’s lip «nd eye. 


Give me instead, the woodland brvok, 
To which the trembling moonbeam’s look 
Is turned in holy love. 
Give me that hour when, in the skies 
Unnumbered stars, like angel’s eyes, 
: Beckon the soul above. 


Give me the cascade, rock, and tree— 
For these are nature’s luxury, 

And these are nature’s power ; 
Give me a cot beside whose shade 
The rose’s virgin check is laid 

Upon the hawthorn’s flower. 


Give me for wine the streams that flow, 
Unstained, like infancy, below 

Their c:nopy of trees ; 
And for my guests the flowery throng, 
And for my music give the song 

That’s warbled by the breeze. 


Jet these adorn my diadem. 

But still it wants one crowning gem— 
Woman's enchanting smile, 

Untouched by sin, untaught by art, 

To guide the soul and win the heart 
From wickedness and wile. 


Then be the sounds of lyre and lute 

And luxury for ever mute, 
Eternal be our loves ! 

Our lives as limpid as the stream, 

Our thoughts as pure as childhood’s dream 
Our passions like the dove’s. 





a SIMILEs 


The dews of the evening most carefully shun ! 
They are tears of the sky for the loss ot the un. 


Arion, 


iy 
Avpna. 


nut mede with hands for me in heaven. 









THE UNEDUCATED WIFE. 
CHAPTER II. 

Tue snow continued to fall, and the roads were 
impassable; the house had disappeared, and Albert 
had no alternative but to await the clearing. ‘To find 
his way was impossible; besides, he would have staid 
with a more trifling excuse, so much was he interested 
in the beautiful Isidore. Weeks passed, and Albert 
still lingered, endeavouring to procure a horse and 
guide. 

Conversing with the old gentleman he learned his 
sad story : learned, that, fired with ardour in the cause 
of liberty, he had left a delightful home and his lovely 
daughter Marion, the mother of Isidore, in the care 
of a favourite sister, and embarked for this country, 
where he remained during the war, constantly draw- 
ing on his own funds. Feeling certain of the final 
success of the American cause, he had no doubt of 
being remunerated for all. In the meantime Marion 
married an interesting young German, and the old 
general persuaded and finally prevailed on him to join 
the army. ‘The unfortunate young man was severely 
wounded in the first campaign, which caused his death 
in a tew ycars after. The old general, grieved to the 
heart that he had been the means of interrupting so 
auch happiness, promised his daughter that he would 
come and spend the reet of his days with her as soon 
= his claims were settled, which he thought would be 
speedily. At the close of the year she wrote to in- 
}torm him that if he ever wished to see her alive he 
must come soon, as she felt she could not live many 
months. 

The heart-stricken father embarked immediately, 
and found his child just alive on his arrival. He wae 
alinost overwhelmed with grief, but Marion far from 
lamenting her early exit, said,“ It is the will of heaven, 
and I have but these ties to earth,” placing her slender 
and almost transparent hand on the fair brow of the 
little Isidore, and looking tenderly at her father. “I 
know that my Redcemer liveth, that there is a house 
I give you 
my child, certain that while you live you will bea 
father to her, and { trust, my dear sir, you will have 
her piously educated, for even my short life hastaught 
me ‘ there is nothing true but heaven.’” 

She died goon after this conversation, and the un- 
fortunate old man, as he followed her to the tomb, felt 
almost broken-hearted. He settled all his affairs, and 
found he had made such calls on his estate, that after 


| paying all his debts, he had but a thousand pounds. 


Embarrassed with the little girl, (for his own sister 
was dead, and he had no near relation,) he concluded 
to write to Madame Waldorf, the aunt of Isidore, her 
father’s only sister, and request her to take the care 
of the orphan until he could come and claim her.— 
He wrote that his adopted country was in debt to him 
for services and expenditures, and he doubted not that 
he should be paid principle and interest, and that he 
should then be enabled, when settled in his own house, 
to send for hia grand daughter. 


She answered his letter immediately, and after, as 


ithe general said, many sage remarks, concluded by 








saying, “she had done all in her power to prevent 
her brother’s leaving his pleasant home and lovely 
wife to follow a phantom—a will o’the whisp—which he 
called glory. It had(led him, where she-expected, to 
death!” That General Charlton had made him forge! 
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what he had been taught at home, namely, that true 
patriotism did not consist in running after liberty, but 
in doing our duty as fathers, husbands, and children 
in the station and in the country where Providence has 
placed us.. That she declined taking the little girl, 
and thought that if he intended to forsake his native 
country, he had better take her with him and make a 
savage of her at once.” , 

Vexed and troubled at this severe reproof, he de- 
termined to quit the country forever and take Isidore 
with him. 

He was soon quietly settled near Philadelphia, 
where he waited patiently a long time; but at last 
weary and disheartened, finding his funds gone, and 
fearing that even his friends were tiredof him, he took 
the little girl, and retired quite back into the country 
to hide himself and his sorrows from the world. 

One day being in pursuit of game, he met an old In- 
dian chief, whose life he had once saved in a skirmish, 
taken him to his tent and kept him until he was able 
to go back to his tribe. Sanaqua intreated the gene- 
ral to go with him. 

“ My nation,” says he, “ are grateful; they will love 
the white warrior who saved their chief's life—they 
will make a house and give him corn—he can him- 
self shoot the deer—come with us.” 

The old man went, and true to the word of the chief, 
they supplied him with every thing necessary to sup- 
port life. The little Isidore they almost worshipped, 
called her by every tender epithet, and brought her 
every dainty they could find; but, as he concluded, 
he said,“ Am I not supported by charity !—by the 
charity of savages, while my countrymen refuse to 
share with me the blessings which I have toiled and 
bled to obtain!” 

He trembled and turned pale, his limbs seemed to 
lose their strength, and but for the support of Fitz. 
gerald he would have sunk on the floor. He tried to 
sooth and comfort him by telling him that as soon as 
the weather was fit he would provide a vehicle, and 
take him, with Isidore, to his own paternal mansion; 
he should have his father’s study and his room, with 
all the comforts his old age required. 

‘“T shall leave you for a few days, asI have a tract 
of land in this country that I wish to see ; then return 
with such a conveyance as will make our journey 
agreeable.” 

Fitzgerald dared not trust himself to say any thing 
of Isidore. He felt he loved her, and he thought the 
old general would object to his speaking of marrying 
the child, ashe always called her. The old man said, 
as he took his hand,‘ My dear son, you are a friend 
indeed. I rejoice to see that America has still some 
noble scions from the parent tree that promise to over- 
shadow the land.” 

While Fitzgerald remained he had constant oppor- 
tunities of seeing the beautiful and gentle girl; he 
saw her devoted attention to her grandfather, her 
patient sweetness at all times, her industry and neat- 
ness. How often did he wonder that with so limited 
a wardrobe she was always so neat and becomingly 
arrayed. He knew not, that rather than appear to 
disadvantage before one that she thought quite too 
perfect for a human being, she had sat up nights that 
all might be in order during the day. A more disin- 
terested lovely creature nature never formed, but she 
was just as nature formed her, and Albert Fitzgerald 
enamoured with her beauty, delighted with her art- 
less loveliness, forgot that he did not live among 
savages, and that a wife for him should be well edu- 
cated and accustomed to good society. He forgot 
that all his life had been spent in cultivating and im- 
proving his own mind; forgot how often his beloved 
and accomplished mother had drawn the likeness, with 
a master’s hand, of the woman she should be proud 
to call daughter. 

But Isidore, the sweet, the exquisitely beautiful Isi- 
dore, had put all reflection and reason aside, and he 


a. 








determined to ask her of the old general on his re- 
turn. 

Some days passed ere he could procure a guide to 
suit him. Watapan, a friend of the general, con- 
sented at last to go with him. Ere he left, he took 
General Charlton by the hand, and begged he would 
lay all his cares aside, and try to get well enough to 
accompany him back. The old man sighed, looked 
tenderly at his daughter, and said, 

“God bless you, my son; if any thing happens to 
me, I know you will be a father to this innocent 
child.” 

Albert's face was crimson; the word “ father” had 
embarrassed him so much, that when he took Isidore's 
hand, instead of speaking, he only pressed it to his 
lips, and raised his eyes to hers. She was pale as 
marble, and trembled so much, that Fitzgerald was 
surprised, and almost inclined to think he was in some 
way the cause. He said, 

“ You are ill, Isidore; come into the air:” and lead- 
ing her to the door, stood by her until the blood came 
rushing to her cheeks and temples ; then again, pres- 
ing her hand to his lips, he mounted his horse and gal- 
loped away, leaving her leaning against the door. 

Isidore had never seen any one to love but her 
grandfather; she was grateful to the Indians for 
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to go to your home, but I shall 
be a father to my child.” 

Again the blood rushed to the cheeks and brow of 
Fitzgerald, and for a moment he was silent, but reco- 
vering himself, he said, 

‘“ T-will protect and defend her with my life: but 
my dear sir, will you not give me a nearer and dearer 
claim to protect her? Give her to me for a wife !” 

The old man started, and looked up to Fitzgerald— 

“ Wife! wife !—she is a mere baby.” 

“T know she is young; but she is old enough to 
take good care of you, my dear sir, and old enough to 
make me happy.” 

“ Young man, son of my friend, do nothing rashly 
—a wife is not the plaything of an hour, a toy merely 
to look upon—but a companion for life; choose one 
that will be a companion, a friend, one who will at all 
times be ready to assist you with mind and heart— 
you have a vigorous intellect, a mind stored with use- 
ful knowledge and should have a well-educated and 
intelligent wife.” 

Fitzgerald sighed, he recollected how often his 
mother had cautioned him against being fascinated with 
beauty ; but the soft voice of Isidore in the next room, 
singing one of his favourite hymns, put al] reason and 
reflection asleep— 


their goodness to her, but Fitzgerald was above any} ‘She must be mine, father, if you do not object, and 


thing she had ever conceived, and she looked up to 
him with such devotion and reverence, that he was 
worshipped more than loved. She only thought of 
him asa friend of her father. To be his wife, never 
entered her innocent thoughts. 

A month passed, and no tidings of Albert. The old 
general had been quite ill for some days. Isidore had 
made him a bed of dried leaves and bear skins near 
the fire, and had exhausted all herlittle skill as a nurse, 
but his pale looks and faltering voice alarmed her.— 
One evening, after a restless day, she knelt down be- 
side him to bathe his temples, and began singing the 
evening hymn, but the general drew her close to him, 
and putting aside the glossy curls that hung over her 
polished forehead, said, as he gazed on her, 

“T have made shipwreck of the happiness of all 
that I loved. As your aunt said—I have followed a 
phantom——I fear something has happened to our 
friend Albert, and my stay here is short.” 

Isidore shuddered, trembled, and seemed almost 
fainting. 

“ Grieve not for me,” he said. “JI am an old man, 
and can scarce expect to remain much longer with 
you. Should you see no more of Fitzgerald, get the 
Indians to take you to the nearest sea-port, and go to 
Germany to your Aunt Waldorf. She is noble and 
well educated, and cannot, when she sees you, refuse 
you her protection. But you may trust our young 
friend without fear.” 

He drew her head to his bosom, and raising his eyes 
to heaven, seemed for a while absorbed in thought.— 
The noise of voices disturbed them, the door was 
thrown open, and Fitzgerald entered with a joy-beam- 
ing face, exclaiming,‘ I have come for you, my dear 
sir,"—but the pale cheek and trembling hand of Isi- 
dore checked his eagerness, and when he took the 
old man's he was startled at its feverish heat. 

“ You are ill,” said he, “ but you will, I trust, soon 
be better, for I have many comforts for you in my 
snug warm vehicle,” 

The general looked kindly on him, pressed his hand 
and sighed deeply. The Indians entered with his 
baggaye, which they assisted him to open, and he 
produced many little comforts that seemed to revive 
his friend, for he sat up and conversed quite cheerfully. 
Isidore resigned her place for the night to Albert, and 
took some repose, of which she was much in need. 
Several days passed in the same way, and Albert be- 
gan to fear the old man was failing fast. 

One morning, after a very restless night, he said, 








“ My dear young friend, I fear I shall never be able 


she will accept me.” 








The general smiled— 

“ Oh, she will not refuse you—and alas, I know too 
well how headstrong and self-willed the young are. 
If you are determined to marry her, I will say no 
more. For myself, I should be proud to see her your 
wife.” 

Albert’s eyes sparkled with joy, and he soon made 
known his hopes and wishes to the beautiful and gen- 
tle Isidore. 

The weather was delightful, and Albert felt ex- 
tremely anxious to be on his way, but the general 
was evidently failing. One day they had been talking 
of their journey, and had just raised him into the arm 
chair that he might see the sun set, when the old In- 
dian entered with a large packet. The general opened 
it with eagerness, and saw that his claims on his 
country were acknowledged and settled. He started 
convulsively from his chair, “ Jt is too late !” he ex- 
claimed; then clasping his emaciated hands together, 
crushed the papers between them, and fell dead upon 
the floor! - 
————————————————EEExyeyeoee Ey 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





Comets.—These luminous bodics present some of the 
most interesting phenomena in astronomy. It is well 
known that they appear at very irregular intervals, and 
their appearance has been always regarded with a certain 
degree of ominousawe. They do not present a well-defined 
disk, but exhibit a pale and cloudy light, accompanied by a 
tail or train, the direction of which is turned from the sun. 
They show themselves indiscriminately in every part of the 
heavens, and move in all directions, Examined through a 
telescope, comets resemble a mass of aqueous vapours, 
enaircling an opaque nucleus of different degrees of dark- 
ness in different comets, though sometimes no nucleus can 
be scen. As the comet advances towards the sun, its faint 
and nebulous light becomes more brilliant, and its luminous 
train increases gradually in length. When it reaches its 
perihelion, the brilliancy of its light, and the length of its 
tail are greatest, and sometimes a comet rivals the splen- 
dour of the planet Venus. As it passes from its proximity 
to the eun, it becomes shorn of its splendour, and resumes 
its cloudy appearance ; its tail diminishes in length, till it 
reaches such a distance that the light of the sun which it 
reflects ceases to reach the eye. Unseen by man, it conti- 
nues to traverse the remote portion of its orbit far beyond 
the limits of the solar system. Aftera lapse of years, it 
returns again, having the same orbit which it had formerly 
described. 

There are three comets which have beén muchicelebrated, 

















viz. those which appeared in 1680, 1744, and 4759. The 
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comet of 1680,was remarkable for its close approximation to 
the sun, so near that in its perihelion it was not above a 
third part of the diameter of the sun from its surface. The 
heat in that position was computed to be two thousand 
times hotter than iron at its white hest ; of course it must 
have been dissipated if it had been any other then a fixed 
and solid body. 

From the beginning of the Christian era to the present 
time, it ia probable that there have appeared five hundred 
comets. More than one hundred are mentioned in history 
previous to that time. Many others may not have appeared 
to us from being too near the sun ; from appearing in moon- 
light ; from being in the other hemisphere ; from being too 
small to be perceived, and so on. 


Sr. switsin’s par.—The fifteenth day of July is devoted 
in the calender to this eminent saint, who distinguished 
himeelf, as recordedin Poor Robin’s Almanac for 1698, by 


many 6 feat 

“ As popish legeads do repeat. 

« A woman having broke her eggs 

4, By stumbling at another's legs, 

“ For which she made a woeful cry, 

“ St. Rwithin chanced for to come by, 
Which made them all se sound,or more 
“ Than ever that they were before.”” 


There is a proverb connected with this day which is thus 
indict ed in Scoch , 

Bt. Swithin’s day, gif ye do rain, 

* Por forty days it wal romain ; 

% St. Swithin's day, an ye be fair, 

* For forty days ‘twill rain na mair.”” 


Gay has thus rendered it : 
“ Now if on Swithin's feast the welkin lours, 
“ And every penthouse streams with hasty showers, 
“ Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 
“ And wash the pavements with inceesant rain."” 

Mr. Howard, in his “ Climate of London,” attempts an 
explanation of the proverb. He observes that “the opi- 
nion of the people on subjects connected with natural bis- 
tory is commonly founded, in some degree, on fact or expe- 
rience ; though in their vague and inconsistent conclusions, 
are too frequently drawn from real premises, The notion 
eommonly entertained on this subject, if put strictly to the 
test of experience at any one station in this part of the island 
«(England), will be found fallacious. To do justice to popu- 
lar observation J may now state, that in a majority of our 
summers, a showery period, which with some latitude as to 
time and local circumstances, may be admitted toconstitute 
daily rain for forty days, does come on about the time indi- 
cated by this tradition: not that any long spacc before is 
often so dry as to mark distinctly its commencement. The 
tradition took its origin from the following circumstance : 

--Swithin, bishop of Winchester, who died in 868, desired that 
he might be buried in the open churchyard, and not in the 
chancel of the minster, as was usual with other bishops, 
and his request was complied with. The monks, however, 
on his being canonized, considering it disgraceful fora saint 
toliein a public cemetery, reeolved to remove his body 
into the choir, and this was to be done on the fifteenth of| 
July. It came on to rain on that day, and continued for 
forty days after so severely that the design was abandoned. 
Hence the proverb of St. Swithin’s dey.” 

We have related this anecdote, not as illustrating any ab- 
stract point of severe science, but as an instance of the 
origin of many popular traditions which have been grafted 
‘Upon natural history of the weather, &c. 

















Stoaws.—The visitations of thunder and ligbtning are so 
frequent now, that the following verses, written to a lady 
fearfal of their effects, as we regret to say too many are, 
and a very foolish timidity it is, will not be inappropriate: 
* Bay whence this sudden chill, my fair, 
" When thunder ruttles in the air? 
“ Why quits your blood each distant part, 
™ And hastes to guard the labouring heart ? 
({ The flash that strikes the villain dead 
a taught to aparo the guiltless head : 

& Or, should by this the virtuous die, 

& ‘Pwere bat on lightning's wings to tly, 

Aad gain, with greater speed, the sky.”* 





Maunora NEWwsraren.—The Atlas, a weekly paper. 
published in London, attained a size on the fourteenth of 
last, which had been hitherto unparalleled in the his- 

‘ory of typography. Twenty thousand copies were struck 
off ina few hours, each copy containing forty feet of printed 
superficies. There were therefore produced eight hundred 
equare feet of printed eurface, capable of covering 


thousand columns, or of two hundred and forty one millions 
nine hundred and twenty thousand lines, or of two thousand 
four hundred and nineteen millions and two hundred 
thousand words!!! Assuming, therefore, that an ordi- 
nary octavo volume of five hundred pages, each of thirty- 
four lines and of ten words in each line, contains one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand words, the press of the Atlas 
may be said to have printed in the course of a few hours, 
sufficient matter for fourteen thousand two hundred and 
thirty volumes. if the sixtoen leaves of each copy be cut 
out and placed end to end, they would reach from London 
to Salisbury ; and if each leaf be divided into its respective 
three columns, and similarly arranged, the printed slip would 
be of sufficient length to go round Middlesex and the seven 
surrounding counties, The whole of the machinery by 
which these wonderful effects were produced, consists of| 
two larger and two lesser cylinders, put in motion by a 
steam engine of four horse power, managed by three boys, 
whose interference on the occasion was strictly limited to 
the presenting the end of the enormous blank sheot to the 
first cylinder, and to the receiving it ina few seconds, print- 
ed on both sides, as it was discharged by the last cylinder. 





EXTRACTION OF POTASH FROM POTATOE TOPS.—The Re- 
ister of Arts, for March, details the process adopted in 
France for extracting potash from potatoe tops, the upper 
part of which contain so considerable a portion as to render 
the extracting it a very profitable operation. The potatoe 
tops are to be cut off, at four or five inches from the ground, 
with a very sharp knife, the moment the flower begins to 
fall, that being the period of their greatest vigor. Fresh 
sprouts spring, which not only answer all the purposes of 
conducting the roots to maturity, but tend to the increase of| 
their size, as the sprouts require less nourishment than the 
old tops. From the results obtained in France, it is estima- 
ted that the quality of land under annual cultivation with 
potatoes, in the United Kingdom, which exceeds five hun- 
dred thousand acres, might be made to yield nearly as many 
tons of potash: an amount fifty times that of the annual 
importation from America ! 
re 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART 1. 


To eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and carcs; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 
On ita leaves « myatic language beurs.—Persiva?. 


Beantiful language! Love's peculiar own, 
Not for the cold, the carcless to impart 
By such sweet signs the silence of the heart.—Pickersgill. 





Then gather a wreath from the garden bowers, 
And tell the wish of thy heart in Howers.—Percival. 


Wan this new language is understood byour youthful 
readers, they will find it a source of pure and elegant 
amusement, as they can then hold sweet converse and pour 
out the fondest and most secret wishes of the heart without 
the tedious intervention of words, Every flowerrepresents 


affection, thus becomes the fanciful medium of conveying 
the most tender and unutterable things. We have selected 
this from a thin and rather scarce volume, purporting to 
be issued from the city of roses ; but not being ourselves 
deeply skilled in botanic lore, with the assistance of a kind 


We have seen many of these flowers in bloom in the garden 
of Mr. Prince, at Flushing, where there is a greater concen- 
tration of useful and beautiful productions from the domi- 
nions of Flora, than in any other on this continent.—Ed, Mir. 
Acacia Rose.—Robinia hispida, —Friendship. 

Af Ido vow a friendship, I'l! perform it —Sdake. 

Acacia, yellow.—Virgilia lutea.—Elegance. 


rifles thomselves ase elegant in him.—Pope. 





Almond flower.—Brabeiura.—Perfidy. 

Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, and no’er true one. 
~ Shake. 

Ameranth.—Amaranthus.—Immortality. 

His love was an eternal plant, whereof the root was fixed in 

virtue’s ground.—Shaks. 

Amaranth, globe.—A. globosa.—Unchangeable. 

Unaiterably firm, his love entire.—Milton. 

Ambrosia.—A. maritima.—Love returned. 

‘Sho was beloved, she loved.—Shaks. 





ae of twenty acres. This number of copies consisted 
: three hundred and twenty thousand leaves, measuring 
Sateen inches in length, or of six hundred and forty thou- 


Amaryilis.—A. formosissima.—Splondid beauty, 
With looks too bright aod beautsful for such a World as this. 


Anemone.—W indflower.—Expectation. 
For him she broathee the rileat sigh forlorn, 





sand pages, or of one million nine hundred and twenty 


Ench setting day, for him each rising morn. Darwin. 


a sentiment ; and a bouquet, when offered to the object of | 


and learned friend, we have corrected its imperfections.— | 








Adot ‘Pheasant’s ey 
‘Regretted raptures, long remembered woes.— Regers. 


Amer, star wort.—Aster tradescanti.—Cheerfulness in old 





I've lived to know my aut of for, 
And sing the good old times. 
Arkansas coreopsis.—Coreopsis tinctoria.—I would rather 
not answer. =~ 
is rb, suddenly to chooge, 
Mj-choice fs wade; for | must you refase.— Dryden. 
Arbor vite.—Thuja occidentalis.—Live for me. 
1 live in pleasure when I live to thee.—Deddridge. 
Aaricula,—Primule.— Avarice. 
Nor love his poace of mind destroys ; 
Nor wicked avarice of wealth.— . 
Althwe.—Consumed by Love, 
My beast’s on flame, and dies like fire, 
os" # © To'her aspire.—Cowley. 
Bachelor’s button.—Ranunculus acris pleno.—I with the 
morning’s love have oft made sport. 


When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think J should 
live till 1 were married.—Shaks. 
Balm.—Melissa.—S: thy. & 
A world of ing to my soul, 


If sympathy of love unite our thoughts. 
Bluebottle.—Centaurea cyanus.— Constancy. 
But I am constant as northern ster. —Shaks. 


Belvidere.—Scoparia dulcis.—1 declare against you. 
Miserable most, to love unloved.— Shake. " 
Balsam apple.—Momordica.—Impatience. 

Impatience waiteth on truc sorrow.—Shake. 
Bay leaf—Laurus—I change but in dying. 

No : let the eagle change his plame, 

‘The leaf itz hue, the flower its bloom ; 

Bat Ges around this beart are spun, 

That could not, would not be undone.—Campbell. 
Cypress. —Cupressus sempervirens.—Despair. 

TPs WA arm of mute donpelr crest, 

And snatch the dagger pointed at his breast.—Darwin. 
Calycanthus.—C. floridus.—Benevolence. 

Nature all — is blooming and benevolent like thee.—Thomson 
Crocus.—C. vernus.—Cheerfulness. 

Frame your mind to mirth and merriment ; which bars a thou 

eund harms and lengthens life. Shake. 

Cowslip.—Primula verin— Winning grace. 

Asoft subduing grace around her breathed.— F. 
Chine aster, single.—Aster chinencis.—I will think of it. 

Be not disheartened then, nor cloud those looks 

‘That wont to be more cheerfa) and screne.— Ailton. o. 
China aster, double.—A. chinensis, pleno.—I partake your 

= sentiments. 

Mutual love, the crown of all oar bliss. — Ailton, 

Columbine, red.—Aquilegia i robra.—Anxious and tremb- 


ing. 
How throbb'd my Suttcring Poe with hopes and fears.—Rogers. 
Columbine, purple.—Aquilegia v. purpurea.—Resolved to 
win. 


‘This hand Icannot butin death resign!—Dryden. 
Canterbury bell.—Campanula medium.—Gratitude. 

The debt immense of endless gratitude.—Miltor. 
Convolvulus.—Morning Glory.— Uncertainty. 

Hope and fear altornate sway'd his breast.— Home. 
Crown im —Fritillaria imperialis. Majestic power. 

face eat meekness, heightened with majestic race, 
enka 


Chrysanthemum, white.—Othonna.—Tratb. 

If you knew his pure heart's truth.—Shaks. 
Chrysanthemum, rose.—I love. 

And I will speak, that so my heart may burst.—Sheks. 
Chrysanthemum, yellow.—Slighted love, 

Was it for this I loved him s0, 

And lavished bapes that brightly shone 1—C. @, 
Cardinal flower.—Lobelia cardinalis.—Distinction. 

Keen aro the paina advancement often bringe.— Hurdis. 
Catchfly, red.—Lychnis viscaria.—I fall into a trap that is 

laid for me. 
Yet who would have suspected an ambush where I was en 
a 





Catchfly, white.—Lychis v. alba.— Youthful love. 
Win the show ond seal of natare’s truth, 

‘When love's strong pasaton is impress'd in youth. —Shaks. 
Dogwood blossom.—Cornus florida.— I am perfectly indif- 
ferent to you. 

If eter I loved her, all that Jove is gone.—Shaks. 
Daisy.—Bellis—Beauty unknown to the possessor. 
¥ The beauty that is her is her face, the bearer knows not of. 


Dahlia.—Dahlia superflua.—Happy love. _ 
To fee! that we adore, 
To such refined excess, 
‘That though the heart would break with more, 
It could not do with lesa. —AMoore. 
Everlasting. —Gnaphalium.—Never ceasing remembrances. 
Bo ‘Bron the ie patioat needle to the pole, 8 
‘Though mountains rise between and oceans roll.—Dervin. 


Everlasting pea.—Lathyrus latifolis.—An appointed meet- 
ing. 

Lorere break not hours, Ben it be to come before their time. 

Shaks 


Eglantine.—Roea rubiginosa.—1 wound to heal. 
‘Now show tho wound mine eyes have made in thoc.—Shaks. 
‘oxglove.—Digitalis.—A wish. 
ip O, that bens glove upon that hand, tut I might touch that 
cheok.—Sheks. 
Gillyflower.—Cheiranthus incarnus.—Bonds of affection. 
If thia, be cried, bond: , 











Who would wish for libest\’* 
Geranium, rose.——Pelargo~ Sarence. 
{ But thee L love, by Jo: hee. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE PERIPATETIC. 
POETRY. 


Peruars there is no nation more alive to the beau- 
ties of poetry than our “own green forest land.” 
The spirit is abroad every where, and discovers itself 
in a thousand forms. In every city there is a list of 
sighing swains who have at some time or other wan- 
dered away from the unworthy realities of human life. 
to pour forth their feelings in measured language, and 
soliloquize rhyme to the murmuring streams or the 
watchful stars. These melancholy gentlemen are to be 
found not only im great cities, where the artificial ex- 
citements of fashion may be supposed sometimes to 
produce a reaction, but every village has its bard es- 
pecially favoured by the muses, and Miltons, neither 
“mute nor inglorious,” are as thick as blackberries. 
What the value of poetry consists in, I confess I never 
could conceive. It is said to be in the pleasurable 
impression the mind receives from the consciousness 
of the art with which the language has been arranged; 
but must we then degrade the raptures elicited by fine 
poetry to so common anorigin? Does the blood mount 
into the cheek, or the tears flow, merely in admiration 
of the skill which one gains from the practice of dispos- 
ing his composition so as to produce a regular metre— 
or fitting the ends of lines with words of similar sound ? 
This is a mechanical operation. We might as well 
weep over a beautifully wrought mahogany table. I 
have heard men of sense, and possessed of all the 
gleaming conceptionsand brilliant thoughts which poe- 
try arrests and embodies, declare that they despised 
it: that any man might easily acquire the habit of 
making it by means of a dictionary, and, if he could 
write prose, a little more patience, which might bet- 
ter be bestowed in any other way, would give him all 
the requisites necessary for the production of the finest 
thyme. Others adopt a very different theory. Poets 
with them form a race as distinct from other men as 
an oyster is from a nightingale. They are the more 
delicate creations of nature, formed of better elements, 
and constructed with more care than their fellow-crea- 
tures. Poeta nascitur non fit. The poet is born and 
not made, they say, and, as is the case with nearly all 
the questions which have occupied any considerable 
share of the world’s attention, both sides adduce many 
strong arguments in support of their positions. It is 
not my intention hete to discuss the subject, nor to 
array myself under the banners of either party. It 
has ever been to me a matter of mystery, and my mind 
has vacillated from one opinion to another according 
to the circumstances by which I have been surrounded. 
Whatever may be the proper analysis of the pleasure 
which we derive from a fine poem, there is no doubt 
that the pleasure does exist. In some the capacity to 
receive it may be greater than in others; but I have 
seldom found one who could remain unmoved by the 
recitation of a really fine passage. It leadsmany away 
from all the common duties of life till their delight 
in it becomes a, passion. The Americans are fond 
of poetry. Their taste for it is fostered by the 
innumerable presses which, even in the remotest 
states, send forth their little streams of literary infor- 
mation. They gush up every where with refreshing 
influence, like the thousand springs and rivers which 
cover our natural soil with verdure. Even while we 
were the affectionate colonies of Great Britain, one 
hundred and fifty years ago, the spirit began to work. 
John Cotton, Nathaniel Ward, and John Norton, de- 
lighted our great-great-grandmothers before the wrin- 
Kles of age or the traces of luxury had marked their 

fair foreheads, or corrupted their simple tastes. 
Among others, Peter Folger, mentioned by Franklin, 
courted the muses, with what success the following 
extract willshow. He writes upon the separation of| 
church and state, and I positively advise all who in- 


tend reading it to be provided with pocket handker- 


chiefs. 
“ ‘The rulers in the country I 
“do own them in the Lord; 
“ And such as are for government, 
«with them I donecord. 
“ But that which I intend hereby, 
«jg that which would keep bound ; 
“ And meddle not with our worship, 
« for which they bave no ground. 
“And Tam not alone herein, 
‘ there many hundreds more, 
“That have for many years ago 
spoke mach upon that score. 
“ Tadeed, I really beliove, 
« itenot your business, 
“To meddle with the church or state, 
«jn matters more or leas.”” 
Poetry has now taken a different turn. Compare 
the above honest effusion with this: 


“ T used to love a radiant girl, 
“ Her lips were like rose leaves torn, 
“ Hor heart wae as free asa floating curl, 
“* Ora breeze at morn," &c. 
ef vicehing thoughts, like things half hid, 
“ Lurk'd beneath her silken lashes ; 
“ And tho modest droop of the veined lid 
« Oft hid their flashes: 
‘ But to me the charm was more complete, 
‘ When the blush atole up their fringe to meet.” 
« Paint me, love, asa honey bee, 
Rosy mouths are things to sip; 
“ Nothing was ever so sweet to me 
« As Marion'slip: 
“ Till T learned what deeper magic lies 
« In kissing the lids of her closed eyes." &c. 


I wonder what honest old Peter Folger, when he 
had finished his eloquent caution for his countrymen 


to mind 
their bu-si-nese, 
“ Nor meddle with the church and stato, 
“ in mattors more or less,” 


would have thought of our friend's method of passing 
away his leisure moments! I'll warrant you, if Peter 
ever followed the kissing “ bu-si-ness,” he addressed 
himself to the sweet lips of his fair contemporaries. 
and never dreamed ofspeaking* much upon that score,” 
or of meddling in rhyme with such “ matters more or 
less.” 

But now, poetry, beaten off from the broad prin- 
ciples of nature, and the general passions of man- 
kind as they are applied in the vast and complicated 
machinery of civilized society, is compelled either to 
seize upon refined matters, and to combine them inge- 
niously, or to travel the old track with a crowd of un- 
noticed aspirants, and to find that the path which 
once wound up to the temple of immortality, now 
leads in a pretty straight line to the cavern of utter 
oblivion. 

The most prominent instance of the former is 
M‘Donald Clarke. He scorns all beaten tracks, both 
in his personal habits, and in his career of literature. 
He neither looks nor acts like other men; and his 
writings are wrecks, where the fragments of valuable 
thoughts are here and there discernible through heaps 
of ruins. He will say nothing which has ever been 
said before, or he will say it ina new way. A kind 
of vanity, not uncommon in poets, induces him to write 


singular. 
ebullitions of some crazy imagination scrawled on the 
walls of a mad-house with a piece of charcoal, and 
he himself looks like a fright just escaped from the 
same species of domicil. And yet, when he substi- 
tutes for his queer clothes a decent garment, he looks 
very like a gentleman, and when he returns from his 


his fancy, and condescends to give vent to his natural 
feelings in intelligible language, he writes very much 
like a poet; for example, thisis very pretty, addressed 
to a belle whom he saw at the window of Mrs. Keese’s 
boarding-house : 


“ Camest thou on the last south breeze, 
M ‘That lingers yet in thy glossy curls? 
“ Taay the conth—for Mrs. Kecse 
“ Boards all the pretty southern girls. 


“ Thine eyes—I could not rec their hue, 
“ The rushing crowd obscured my gaze, 
“ Yet [will hope that they were blue, 
© Half bathed in morning's liquid rays. 





And then thy little erimeon lips! 
Two roses on a maiden stem. 
“ How many ewect and secret trips 








a 


© Will memory take to visit them.”” 


But when he begins to babble about thunder and 
muffled spirits, and most particularly when he, with a 
sacrilegious hand, would lift the veil which by univer- 
sal consent is allowed to rest upon certain parts of our 
religion, it is pretty evident that, although he avoids 
the beaten road, he is yet far from the path that leads 
to fame. D. 
SE rr 

EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
EE 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 
‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 
Paris, Mey 10, 1829. 

My pgag u.—My last brought you with me to this 
celebrated city, and there very unceremoniously left 
you to your fate, without affording you any farther in- 
timation of my own. It is but reasonable that I should 
now supply the omission, lest youranxiety for my well- 
being should rise to such a height as to prove ulti- 
mately distressing to your gentle spirit. Do I not re- 
member the time when we were both boys together, 
and when I was so unlucky as to be caught flagrante 
delicto, that is to say, with the very apples upon my 
person which we had so joyously abstracted from that 
pet peculiar tree of the old red-faced farmer near the 
school-house; how he shook me and I roared, and 
how your tender heart would not permit you to avail 
yourself of the means of escape which your greater 
activity or more favourable stars had placed within 
your power, but drove you back to the place of my 
punishment, to share it with me? And, remembering 
all this, can I, as a man of any propriety of feeling, 
consent to keep you longer than absolute necessity 
compels,in suspense concerning the scapegrace whom 
you clung to so fondly and so faithfully in former and 
less serious years? Forbid it friendship, faith, and 
decency. Now do you know, my very profound and 
meditative friend, that at this present time of writing 
I feel much less inclined to prate to you concerning 





badly and dress badly, for the sole purpose of being | 
His poems are therefore often like the] 


eccentric wanderings through the chaotic realms of, 





my present whereabout, and the wonders so lavishly 
spread around me, than to gossip with you of those 
by-past days when we were wont to be so merry and 
so mischievous together? But before I proceed to 
follow this inclination, (to which I see I must give 
way,) let me indulge my organ of causality for a 
little space, and find out, if I can, why it is that my 
thoughts are eo strongly fixed just now upon the 
thoughts and deeds of our olden time, and so indiffe- 
rent to present matters, which yet one would naturally 
suppose more likely to claim their seculous observance ; 
why, in short, it seems more pleasant to me now, to 
gossip with you over our school-days, than to edify 
you with my “notes of Paris.” The exciting cause 
then seeins to me to consist inthie. For some ten or 
twelve days past, my senses have all been kept upon 
the alert, and my faculties in a state of high excite- 
ment (that is as high as my cold temper will permit) 
by the constant variety of scene in which I have been 
luxuriating, and the perpetual occurrence of new inci- 
dents to keep me on the qui vive; first there was the 
bustle of preparation for departure, one of the most 
delightful of all possible excitations, gt least to me; 
next the motion and change of my ride to Dover; no 
trifling item, when you remember that the country 
through which I rode was Englanc, and the vehicle an 
English stage-coach; then the passage, and the no- 
velty of a first arrival in France; then the ride to 
Paris, in the course of which every thing that meets 
the eye is new and as yet untried; and lastly, the 
great capital itself, with its palaces, and halls,and gal- 
leries, and fountains, and, greater still, its recollections. 
With all these things to gaze and speculate upon, it 
is not wonderful that every particle of brain of the 
possession of which I can boast, should be in a state 
of ferment; and therefore nothing can be more natural 
than that I should undergo what the newspapers used 
to be so full of in the states during the late presiden- 





‘Itial contest; that is to say, a reaction; and find a 
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pleasure in forgetting tor atime the scenes eround||those very milk and waterish times, has vanished long 


me, and the objects that have so completely engrossed 
my attention, to enjoy, though but in memory, the 
quiet gratifications of the past, which after all were 
perhaps at the moment as exciting in their nature as 
those of which | have been giving you some slight ac- 
count, but are now softened and mellowed down by 
distance of time; as effectual a reducer, by the way. 
as its counterpart, distance in space. Is thia solution 
perfectly satiefactory to you? If it is, ant mieux; if 
it is not, fant pis, and I do not care the tenth part of a 
brass farthing about the matter. Did you ever read 
the works of Hazlitt? I take it for granted that you 
have, and therefore will not inflict upon you any ex- 
tracts, but simply recall to your memory a certain es- 
say which he once did perpetrate upon letter-writing. 
general and particular, and which to my thinking. 
contains some very ingenious thoughts and sensible 
notions.* Apropos to Hazlitt, I have seen him here , 
and by mere accident too. I have long had a curiosity 
to take a peep at his “ external configuration,” (see 
Vivian Grey) and made sundry efforts at various times 
in London to be introduced to him, but always without 
effect ; he was always in the country or on the conti- 
nent, or dining at the other end of the town, or if no- 
thing else, “he had just stepped out, and it was quite 
uncertain when he would return,” and so my well 
meant endeavours were always frustrated—Newton. 
the artist, who by the way is great at describing peo- 
ple, had given me @ migute and recherché description 
of his person, by which I was assured I could not fai! 
to recognise him at the first glance; and sure enough, 
a day or two since, on entering the gallery of the Lou- 
vre,1 saw a man who! felt confident must be Haz- 
litt. You remember how we used to read his essays 
and criticisms, and fancy how he looked; the pictures 
were not very flattering, it must be owned; and they 
were as unlike as they were uncomplimentary. 3} 
have discovered, among other things of moment, that 
we were egregiously misled by the epithet or partici- 
ple “ pimpled,” which we had been accustomed to see 
prefixed to the name of the ingenious gentleman 
abovementioned; pimpled Hazlitt has been his invari- 
able appellation ever since I have known any thing 
concerning him, and we, if you remember, with a 
Most laudable respect for the literal propriety of the 
word, were accustomed always to think of him and 
Picture him in the eyes of our imaginations as a stout 
ted-faced varlet, with a nose gorgeously garnished 
with rubies and carbuncles, a bright and sensual, yet 
somewhat cynical eye, and a most strenuous disregard 
of tidiness in his apparel. The man whom I found 
assiduously copying one of the master-pieces in the 
uve, and whom I recognised from my friend's de- 
scription, is the very reverse of all this. In person. 
he is rather thin than stout; has a pale meditative 
€, a most noble forehead, full of wrinkles and lines 
of thought, and a deep, searching eye; and, to finish 
the Contrast, is extremely neat and particular in his 
habiliments. The only singularity about him was a 
large straw hat lined with green silk, worn, I suppose, 
More for the sake of the protection it affords his eyes, 
ki for its efficacy as a covering for his knowledge 
Xs In the course of my wanderings through the 
gallery, (in the Louvre you know there is room to 
aanieh) 1 stole a few slight glances at his work; he 
les his brush like an artist, and proves by the 
Productions of his pencil as well as of his pen, that 
eee to eirtu are not unwarranted. 
with shiek yume to return to the boyish recollection- 
but wont adie this letter. Oh, boyhood ! 
lent Ms wa nee that upon you, my very excel- 
cerning the © hvop; now what every body says con- 
fore there ; Pptest part of human life,” and there- 
‘e 18 No pressing reason why I should repeat 


it; 
Eee my own part, all my enthusiasm in favour of| 
aN Bee Se ee 2 





ago, and now I am quite satisfied to believe with 
Goethe that the only reason why we look back to our 
earlier years with such exceeding devotion is, that we 
have forgotten all the discomforts which annoyed us 
then, and remember only the pleasures with whichthey 
were intermixed. Now I suppose if you were at my 
elbow, or any where within speaking distance at this 
present moment, you would immediately assail me 
with one of your “obvious questions,” as you are 
pleased te call them; to wit, why we have forgotten 
those discomforts, and remember those pleasures.— 
Listen then, most inquisitive sir, and you shall have 
my ideas upon that matter also. The discomforts 
were peculiar to the period of life in which they ex- 
isted; a holiday denied, a favourite hard-shelled poss- 
egg vanquished by some rival instrument of conquest, 
a lesson rather longer or more difficult than usual, 
(not to mention the excoriation of hand or shoulder 
consequent upon the omission to acquire the same,) a 
father in an ill-humour when we the suppliant desired 
to form an intimacy with one or two of those small 
pieces of the current coin of the United States which 
we could hear jingle in his pockets as he thrust his 
hand among them, these and a thousand other crosses 
of equally light moment, were sufficient to cloud our 
brows and mar the spirit of our enjoyments, though 
now we find it difficult to sympathise with our succes- 
sors when we behold them writhing under the some 
imflictions But the pleasures of manhood are more 
akin to the pleasures of the preceding stage of life; 
the man is not less exquisitely alive to the raptures of 
gastronomic indulgence than the boy; to the one, a 
ramble by the side of some fair stream, amid the quiet 
solitude of woods, or the melody of birds, is not less 
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| above the whispering gallery, the adventurous quad- |! 


soothing or exhilarating than to the other; the J. H. 
of fifteen years ago found no more pleasure in the 
reading of a pleasant book, than does the J. H. of the 





ruped forgot that he was not on terra firme, and, by a 
false step, was precipitated to some unknown depth 
between the outer wall of the dome and the side of 
the cathedral, to which « voluntary descent with any 
hope of return, is utterly impossible. He died, and 
his bones are still mouldering where he fell,—for you 
must know that this calamitous event took place some 
indefinite number of years ago; and ever since the 
passage of all dogs beyond the ground floor has been 
prohibited. By some inexplicable process, compound- 
ed of bullying and bribery, the rule was suffered to 
be infringed by Carlo, and he explored every nook 
and cranny of the monstrous edifice with Richard. 
Perhaps you are ready to ask why I have told you this; 
my dear sir, please to remember that Carlo is an mer- 
ican dog. 

Baptiste has just brought me a note; allow me to 
read it. ‘“ Dr. G. —— compliments to Mr. H., —— 
pleasure of his company. ride to St. Cloud——- 
one o’clock——.” It is half past twelve—just time 
to dress for the ride—so good by, friend M. J.H. 


P. S.—Not a word of Paris in all this letter. Oh 
monstrous! 
ee 
THE DRAMA. 








THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
MES. SHABPE. 

Tae lady, though a favourite with the public, 
scarcely holds that place in their estimation which 
might be expected from her varied and manifold quali- 
fications. The parts, to be sure, in which she gene- 
rally appears, do not admit of any brilliant display of 
talent, and therefore Mrs. Sharpe’s sensible and spi- 
rited manner of performing them only elicits a mode- 
rate share of approbation, though the aggregate plea- 
sure derived from her performances is probably greater 


present hour; and you, my dear M., cannot, I am con- || than from those of many who claim a loftier station in 


fident, forget the penchant militaire which, when we 
were at school together, impelled you to organize 
your playmates into a troop with paper caps and 
wooden muskets, and has, in later years, conducted 
you with honour to the command of a gallant bat- 
talion. In short, to close this theory of mine, which 
with alarm I perceive extending itself’ to the ampli- 
tude of a dissertation, in every thing that pleased us 
then, we find the germ of our present gratifications; 
while on the other hand, the plagues of manhood are| 
as distinct from those of youth, as is this long and 
very desultory yarn which I am spinning, from the 
“decent, sensible, and entertaining letters,” which 
you used so perseveringly to urge me into writing for 
you. 

But let us think of something else, for you sec} 
that the fit is ou me, and 1 cannot prevail upon myself’ 
to lay aside the pen. Did L ever mention to you my | 
meeting at the Fives Court with our old friend Ri- 
chard S.? [think I did; and if I did not, it is no mat- i 
ter. Betore { jett London, Richard called upon me |i 
once or twice, and as he seemed most lamentably in 4 
want of somebody to patronize him, and show him all, 
the lions, I even took pity upon the lad, and resolved !i 
to do the civil thing towards him, albcit at the expense |! 
ot a whole morning. Amcug the other sights which|! 
ne visited under my auspices, was St. Paul's, which}; 
we investigated from vault to cupola; Kichard had 
brought a tine Newfoundland dog with him, and in 
spite of all my cautions, he will persist in having Carlo 
at his heels wherever he goes; of course therefore, 
Carlo made the circuit of the cathedral with his mas- 
ter, and maugre the resistance of the guides, even 
mounted into the very ball itself; a feat attempted 
but once before by any of the dog tribe, and then the 
unhappy animal fell a victim to his ambition; in an evil 
moment, when mounting the very narrow rickety 
stairway, by which it is barely possible to ascend 








the profession. She is the Mrs. Woodhull of the 
Park theatre—that is, she holds the same rank in 
the feminine department, which that worthy gentleman 
does in the masculine, and is, like him, endowed in a 
high degree, with the yankee faculty of turning her 
hand to any thing. She is a very fair singer, an ex- 
cellent “ walking lady,” and a capital comedian. Be- 
sides, she has somewhat of a“ genius for the tragic,” 
or rather a tolerable knack at declamation, and scolds 
in blank verse ‘ with good emphasis and discretion." 
The necessitics of the theatre, we presume, caused 
her to appear once or twice as Elvira during the past 
season, and although it is a character altogether out 
of her line, she performed it better than any woman 
we have secn attcmptit on these boards. She looked 
well as the haughty Spanish beauty—* disdain and 
scorn rode sparkling in her eyes"—and in the fourth 
act she rated Pizzarro in good round terms. This, 
however, is not the department in which Mrs. S. must 
hope to attain excellence. In comedy she ia always 
happy, and divides the chambermaid business with 
the inimitable Mrs. Wheatley, without losing much 
by the comparison. She also takes charge of the cha- 
racters of nearly all the young and middle-aged ladies. 
Now, there are plenty of actresses who undertake 
to do the same thing, but unfortunately they cannot 
change their manncrs with their dress, and continue 
just as vulgar in silk as they were in calico; being 
evidently nothing better than dreesed-up chamber- 
maids. This is not the case with Mrs. S.—she car 
scold, lie, and flirt like a waitingmaid, and look, speak, 
and act like a lady—she can be boisterous in the 
kitchen, and stately in the hall—and can jilt a foot- 
man or reject a knight with equal skill and dexterity. 
By the way, she has an uncommonly picturesque man- 
ner of repuising improper overtures; when playing ac 
































innocent maid, wife, or widow. on} 9: | of the stage 
libertiries go down-on \theit_" “1d their 
wicked intentions, she ha er lin, 





flashing her eye, folding her arms, and drawing up her 
person with an air of insulted virtue, that must pro- 
duce a prodigious moral effect upon the kneeling sin- 
ner and the attentive audience. In parts, likewise, 
where a union of good acting and tolerable singing is 
required, such as Georgetta Clairville or Donna Anna, 
in Don Giovanni, it would be difficult to find her equal. 
Altogether, Mrs. Sharpe is a highly pleasing, clever, 
and useful actress, and moreover a fine woman; her 
worst fault is the too great extension of her mouth in 
a lateral direction whea laughing, whereby her very 
excellent teeth are made visible, it is true, but at the ex- 
pense ofthe rest of her features, which are collapsed and 
cut up into angles ond triangles in a way which spoils 
their otherwise pleasing appearance. We recommend 
the close and attentive study of a looking-glass. C. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 








THE YANKEE. 


Tne first number of the new series of this amusing and 
popular periodical in its improved form, has just come to 
hand, and its appearance is certainly more in its favour now 
than it was of yore; the octavo is unquestionably the 
neatest shape and size for a magazine. But let us look a 
little at the inside, 

The first prose article is a notice critical and recommen- 
datory of Jeremy Beotham, and, as we happen to know, 
contains more truth about that remarkable man than nine- 
teen-twentieths of all the stories that have been told of| 
him. It is also written with much less extravagance than 
Mr. Neal is in the habit of exhibiting. The second, touch- 
ing the aborigines of America, we have not read. The third 
is a long, unfinished, and very unintelligible story, bearing 
the title of “ Live Yankees,” and is John Neal from begin- 
ning to end; we are always tempted to ask ‘‘ cui bono,” 
when we have done reading any of his extravaganzas, and 
yet we always read them. In the fourth place, there is a 
vindication of some yankee system of self-teaching, which, 
as we were not cognizant of the attack which called it forth, 
we have passed over very civilly. Fifthly, a short lecture 
upon American painters and painting, wherein the writer— 
John himself—shows most incontestably that he knows no 
more of the subject matter, than he does of the private 
court scandal of Monomotapa. Sixthly, a brief paper upon 
arithmetic—a most unpromising subject, and therefore we 
will none of it. Lastly, certain still shorter notices of new 
works, wherein we have found nothing remarkable. Besides 
all these there are sundry stanzas of no great moment. The 
Yankee is now a monthly mazazine, the subscription price 
is still three dollars, and it ‘may be had of Mr. Thomson 
at the office of the Mirror. 





HUNGARIAN TALES. 

Sxconp Norice.—We gave a very brief notice of this work 
week before last, containing little more than the fact that 
such a book was published by the Messrs, Harper, and that 
it had been favourably mentioned in the English journals. 
Wo have since read the whole of these tales, and find our- 
selves in justice bound to bestow upon them a stronger re- 
commendation to the attention of our readers. Of the 
rauttitade of fictitious writings that have issued from the 
press within the last twelve months, we know of none, ex- 
cept Pelham, the Disowned, the last Waverley, and Mr. 
Croly’s Tales of the Great St. Bernard, so well worthy of a 
favourable reception by the reading public as these volumes. 
Written with greet vigour and purity of style, highly inte- 
resting in the developement of the stories, and abounding 
with fine and graphic descriptions of character, as well as 
of external objects,—they have come like welcome guests 
to break the dull monotony of our reading hours, doomed 
as we are, week after week, to groan and nod over the 
heavy nothings that spring with appalling rapidity of ‘growth 
from the scribbling mania which at present infests the idle 
elecren. and ladies of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

e » too, is new, and the genus of the person: 
almost unknown. Hungary and its romantic people hans 
been hitherto magiected by the whole class of novelists, 
abundant as are the materials they furnish. ‘ The mine has 
at last been opened, and by a woman ; and of a truth, the 


ore which she has had penetration to disco 
ee aie ver, she has not 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








NAPOLEON’S PASSAGE OVER THE ALPS. 


Tar following sketch of the most extraordinary adven- 
turer of modern times, is from the Life of Napoleon Buonsa- 
parte, written for and forming the first number of The Fo- 
‘mily Library, a collection of biography now in the press in 
London: 

At St. Pierre all semblance of a road disappeared.— 
Thenceforth an army, horse and foot, laden with all the mu- 
nitions of a campaign, a park of forty field pieces included, 
were to be urged up and along airy ridges of rock and eter- 
nal snow, where the goatherd, the hunter of the chamois, 
and the outlew smuggler, are alone accustomed to venture, 
amidst precipices, where to slip a foot is death; beneath 
glaciers from which the percussion of a musket shot is often 
sufficient to hurl an avalanche; across bottomless chasms 
caked over with frost or snow drift, and breathing 


‘The difficult air of the ice mountain top, 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing 
Flito’er the herbless granite —Byron. 


‘The transport of the artillery and ammunition was the most 
difficult point; and to this, accordingly, the chief consul 
gave his personal superintendence. The guns were dis- 
mounted, grooved into the trunks of trees hollowed out so 
as to suit each calibre, and then dragged on by sheer strength 
of muscle—not less than a hundred soldiers being some- 
times harnessed to a single cannon. The carriages and 
wheels, being taken to pieces, were elung on poles, and 
borne on men’s shoulders. The powder and shot, packed 
into boxes of fir wood, formed the lading of all the mules 
that could be collected over a wide range of Alpine country. 

These preparations had been made during the week that 
elapsed between Buonaparte’s arrival at Geneva and the 
commencement of Lanné’s march. He himeelf travelled 
‘sometimes on a mule, but mostly on foot, cheering on the 
soldiers who had the burden of the great guns. The fa- 
tigue undergone is not to be described, The men in front 
durst not halt to breathe, because the least stoppage there 
might have thrown the column behind into confusion, on the 
brink of deadly precipices; and those in the rear had to 
flounder knee-deep, through snow and ice trampled into 
sludge by the feet and hoofs of the preceding divisions. 
Happily the march of Napoleon was not harassed like that 
of Hannibal, by the assaults of living enemies. The moun- 
taineers, on the contrary, flocked in to reap the liberal re- 
wards which he offered to all who were willing to lighten 
the drudgery of his troops. 

On the 16th of May, Napoleon slept at the convent of St. 
Maurice; and in the course of the following days the whole 
army passed the Great St. Bernard. It was on the 20th 
that Buonaparte himself halted an hour at the convent of| 
the Hospitallers, which stands on the summit of the mighty 
mountain. The good fathers of the monastery had furnished 
every soldier as he passed with a luncheon of bread and 
cheese, and a glass of wine; and for this seasonable kind- 
ness they received the warm acknowledgment of the chief. 
It was here that he took his leave of a peasant youth, who 
had walked by him as a guide, all the way from the convent 
of St. Maurice. Napoleon conversed freely with the young 
man, and was much interested in his simplicity. At part- 
ing, Buonaparte asked the guide some particulars about his 
personal situation ; and having heard his reply, gave him 
money, and a billet to the head of the monastery of St. 
Maurice. The peasant delivered it accordingly, and was 
surprised to find, that in consequence of a scrap of writing 
which he could not read, his worldly comforts were to be 
permanently increased. The object of thia generosity re- 
membered, nevertheless, but little of his conversation with 
the consul. He described Napoleon as being “a very dark 
man,” (this was the effect of the Syrian sun) and having an 
eye that notwithstanding his affability, he could not encoun- 
ter without a sense of fear. The only saying of the hero 
which he treasured in his memory was, “I have spoiled a 
hat among your mountains; well, I shall finde new one 
on the other side.” Thus spoke Napoleon, wringing the 
rain from his covering as he approached the hospice of St. 
Bernard. The guide described, however, very strikingly, 
the effect of Buonaparte’s appearance and voice, when any 
obstacle checked the advance of his soldiery along that 
fearful wilderness, which is called emphatically, “the val- 
ley of desolation.” A single look or word was commonly 
sufficient to eet all in motion. But if the way presented 











and never failed. Of such gallant temper were the 
spirits which Napoleon had at command, and with such ad- 
mirable skill did he wield them! 





THE ELOQUENT MUST STUDY. 

The labours requisite to form the public speaker, are by 
no means duly appreciated among us. There is nothing like 
the ancient estimation of this work. An absurd idea prevails 
with our scholars, that the finest productions of the mind 
are the fruits of hasty impulse, the unfoldings of a sudden 
thought, the brief visitations of a fortunate hour or evening, 
the flashings of intuition, or the gleamings of fancy. Genius 
is often compared to lightning from the cloud, or the sudden 
bursting out of a secret fountain: and eloquence is regarded 
as if it were a kind of inspiration. When a man has made 
a happy effort, he is next possessed with an absurd ambition 
to have it thought that it cost him nothing. He will say, 
perhaps, that it was a three hours’ work. Now it is not 
enough to maintain that nothing could be more injurious to 
our youth than this way of thinking; for the truth is. that 
nothing can be more false. The mistake lies in confound- 
ing with the mere arrangement of thoughts, or the manual 
labour of putting them on paper, the long previous prepa- 
ration of mind, the settled habits of thought. It has taken 
but three hours, perhaps, to compose an admirable piece of 
poetry or a fine speech ; but the reflections of three years, 
or of thirty, may have been tending to that result. It isa 
good rule, no doubt, to write with fury, and correct with 
haste; but a man cannot write with fury, and write with 
sense too, without much previous thought. He may write 
with folly, and that is often done. He may imagine that he is 
writing finely, because he is writing fast, and that his sound- 
ing pen flies over an inspired page ; and that is likely to 
result from the absurd application of the maxim, that happy 
efforts are hasty ones. Genius is thought—study—applice- 
tion. The two simple, but magic words which contain the 
secret of Newton’s greatness, according to his own explans- 
tion, are “patient thought.” There is not a more indispen- 
sable characteristic of genius, than good sense. It is this 
that has given to the true works of genius, universal recep- 
tion and immortal fame. And here too, is indicated the 
rock on which thousands have split. Many men havea 
Ppowerfal imagination, but they have not the “patient 
thought,” the good sense requisite to control it. They have 
not learnt, in “ the very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of 
passion,” to acquire and beget the temperanceithat may give 
it smoothness. We wish that we could see an analysis of 
genius on these principles; that we could see unfolded all 
the previous thought, the patient study, the thorough reflec 
tion, the fine discrimination, that are neceasary to produce 
even a page of really fine writing. It would be a useful 
lesson. It would teach our aspiring youth, that they never 
can succeed without labour ; that it never will do to trust to 
irregular, hasty efforts; that they might as well expect 
literally to command the lightnings of the tempest without 














philosophy, as without philosophy to wield the lightnings of 
eloquence. They ought not to have this good without 
labouring for it, without waiting patiently at the shrine of 
that divinity,—the industry, which alone can give it. The 
gift is too great, too high, to cost them little. N. A. Review. 





NOTHING AT ALL. 

To write with grace and propriety about nothing is not an 
easy task ; but to try to do so is avery useful exercise of the 
pen, since a writer who practises successfully this sort of 
composition, shall hardly fail to write well and easily, when 
he has any substantial matter to treat of. It is in this as in 
bodily exercise. The gymnastic pupil is set upon difficult 
movements and arduous exertions, which give strength and 
pliancy to the limbs, and enable him to perform the truly 
useful or necessary motions with ease and gracefulness. I 
compose this paper for such an exercise. 

The ladies greatly excel in this species of composition ; 
that is to say, writing about nothing. Witness the elegance 
of their epistolary style, as it may be seen in many publica- 
tions of ladies’ correspondence, both in our own and other 
languages. There is a charming flow of pretty trifing— 
that is, of nothing—in their letters, which men are very sel- 
dom able to produce. As the ladies write about nothing 
better than the men, ao do they also excel the mea in talk- 
ing of nothing. Talking of nothing is so different a thing 
from saying nothing, that those who talk of nothing com- 
monly say the most ; and I have frequently heard ajlady en- 
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some new and insuperable difficulty, the consul bade the|] 


tertgin a circle a_whole evening in this manner with great 
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possible to say what had engaged our attention. The men 
who profess the art of small.talk, which is the same as talk- 
ing about nothing, are commonly great favourites of the 
ladies ; and the reason may be, that the ladies have the 
double gratification of seeing themselves imitated, and of| 
feeling their superiority in that which is the object of imita- 
tion, 

It is not easy to distinguish between something and noth- 
ing ; for the skill of a good wit will often give to nothing the 
quality of something, while a dull fellow will cause seme- 
thing to slip into the obscurity of nothing. I have heard a 
whimsical story, which is very probably as untrue as it is 
unlikely, but which may serve for an illustration here. A 
minister desired much to be allowed to preach before the 
king, and at length obtained his euit on condition his majesty 
should furnish the text, which he promised to send hiuw. 
The divine, however, received no communication from the 
king until he was in the pulpit, when a sealed packet with- 
out any superscription, was put in his hand, which on open- 
ing, be found to contain nothing. The wit of the preacher, 
however, stood him insteadof'a text. He turned the packet 
first one way, and then another: “There’s nothing here,” 
he said, looking on the inner side—“ there’s nothing here,” 
looking again on the outer aide of the sheet, “and from 
nothing God created the heaven and the earth ;” upon which 
he pronounced an excellent, learned, and useful homily to 
the great delight and admiration cf his majesty, who did not 
fail to reward his wit and ability. 

It is a curious fact that nothing often means not only 
something, but a great deal. Thus, when a crash is heard 
in the kitchen or hall, and Betty, summoned by the mistress’ 
bell, is asked, ‘‘ What is that 7” she replies readily, “‘ Noth- 
ing, ma’am;” though half of my lady’s crockery be that 
instant lying in fragments on the floor. Another instance 
is, when a lady has committed some extravagance in dress 
or furniture, if she is asked ‘‘ What such a thing cost ?” she 
replies, “ Nothing to signify ;” which may be construed, 
“a great deal too much.” 

It is proved every day in life, that nothing may come to 
something ; and it is a less agreeable observation, that some- 
thing frequently comes to nothing in the same arena: indus- 
try and honesty cause the former phenomenon ; idleness 
and extravagance the latter. Finally, let me hope J shall 
find readers rather in that class of critics who can be pleased 
with nothing, than among those whom nothing pleases. 





OREGON TERRITORY. 

But little is known of this territory, in this section of our 
country, and still less of the river from which it derives its 
name. So extensive is the continent of America, and so 
much of it remains unexplored, that many of our citizens 
are better acquainted with the localities and condition of 
Europe than with the climate, soil, vegetable and animal 
productions of certain portions of their own country. Mi- 
ner’s Journal contains some extracts from a work recently 
issued in French by a gentleman who resided several years 
weat of the Rocky Mountains, which gives a more minute 
and interesting account of this territory than we have be- 
fore seen published, 

During the three years which he gpent in the vicinity of 
the Columbia or Oregon River, the cold seldom passed the 
freezing point, and the heat was never greater than seventy-|| 
five or seventy-six degrecs, West winds are more frequent 
in spring and the early part of summer; northwest winds 
in the latter part of summerand first of autumn ; and south- 
west winds blow almost continually from the first of Octo- 
ber till the beginning of January, which is the rainy season, 
and the most disagreeable part of the year. 

The result of several experiments satisfied him that the 
land along the Columbia is generally unfit for cultivation, 
though the soil is not every where the same; and there 
were probably places which would yield abundant crops. 
Various kinds of garden seeds were planted by him in the 
month of May, but though his garden had a fine appearance 
in August, and the vegetables were suffered to remain in the 
ground until the end of December, still nothing came to ma- 
turity but radishes, turnips, and potatocs. The turnips] 
were of a prodigious size, one of the largest measuring 
thirty-three inches in circumference, and weighing fifteen 
anda half pounds. A dozen of potatoes produced ninety, 
which were planted the succeeding spring, but the second 
season was so much colder than the first that these produced 
nothing at all. 

Cedar, spruce, white pine, hemlock, &c. were the most 
common trees ; the cedars being generally fouror five fathoms 








in circumference, and the hemlocks from twelve to twenty 
inches in diameter. An immense white pine tree is mentioned, 
which seven men, standing with their arms extended, were 
not able to encircle, and which upon admeasurement, was 
found to be forty-two feet in circumference ! 

Wild fruits in abundance are tobe found from the middle 
of June to the middle of October. Besides the raspberry, 
the months of July and August furnish a pleasant acid fruit 
of a blue colour, about the size of a cherry, and another fruit 
which grows in clusters ona small bush like the garden 
currant, which has a fine taste, is wholesome, and may be 
eaten in any quantities without injury. Blackberrics, 
cherries, currants, wild pears and crab apples are also found ; 
together with a great variety of nutritious roots, of which 
the natives make great use. There is one in particular, 
which they reduce to paste by pounding, make into cakes 
of five or six pounds weight, and bake it on flat stones 
heated in the fire—producing a bread almost as palatable as 
our own, 

Salmon and sturgeon abound in the Columbia River 
during certain parts of the year, and these constitute the 
Principal food of the natives. The salmon fishery com- 
mences in July and continues until August; in the letter 
part of which month, and during September, sturgeon of an 
excellent quality are caught. Some of these are very large, 
one of which we saw measured eleven feet, and weighed 
three hundred andninety pounds. In October and November, 
salmon are again to be had, though of a different species and 
Poorer quality. In the month of February, a small species 
of fish, of a very fine flavour, is taken in abundance, but these 
remain only a short time. 

The quadrupeds of this territory are the elk, the fallow- 
deer, the black-tailed deer, the roe deer, the black bear, the 
brown bear, the gray bear, the white bear; the wolf, the 
panther, the tiger cat, the raccoon, the whietler, a species of | 
marmot, the land otter, and the sea otter. The gray bear is 
represented as being extremely fierce and carnivorous, 

The most remarkable birds are the nun eagle, the black 
eagle, the turkey buzzard, the hawk, the pelican, the cormo- 
rant, the swan, the heron, the crane, the bustard, a variety 
of ducks, and several species of geese. The nun eagle is so 
called from its having a white head, though the rest of its 
plumage is of a dirty black. 
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Pure Water.—If the influence of the public press could 
have availed in procuring for our citizens a supply of this 
indispensable source of aliment and refreshment, they would 
not still have to complain of its absence, and bear, as best 
they may, the contumelious but too merited reproaches of| 
strangers. It is somewhat singular, and calculated to 
create inexpressible emotions of disgust, that while so 
many improvements on a grand scale have becn projected 
and carried into effect, while so many sums of money have 
been expended for public celebrations, monuments erected in 
other counties, and every made up scheme of any onc influ- 
ential man whocan lead tho governor of the city in his train, 
this deficiency of pure water, long spoken of, and much 
wanted, should still exist. There is, and can be, no difficulty 
in procuring it—it is abundantly supplied by never failing 
springs in almost every portion of our wide spread ncighbour- 
hood, and an expense, comparatively trifling, would suffice 
to conduct it to the centre of our population. Lake Mahapoe 
was for a long time destined to be the grand source of| 
supply. It is still ready to be made subservient to the great 
object, and we would reapectfully ask, why is the subject 
neglected? | 


Typography.—The improvements which this most use‘ul 
art has undergone, within a few years, in these United States, 
are such as to awaken feelings no less of astonishment than 
delight. No idle national vanity incites us to make the 
remark ; but a simple desire of recording a fact which can- 
not fail to strike every intelligent reader. Formerly our 
dependence was entirely placed on foreign importation for 
the requisite supply of every article necessary in the printing 
office—paper, type, presses, ink, and even the skill ie 





labour which were to use these materials. What of native 
manufacture was attempted, was little calculated to do credit 
to the country, or give promise of advancement. The paper 





the other, and the whole execution was, in fact, of the 

meanest kind. Not sonow. The eye of the reader may 

repose on delightful specimens of typographical beauty, 

here swelling into the ample quarto, there dwindled into the 
little diamond octodecimo that suits well the sofa of the fair, 

or the pocket of the idle lounger. The hot-pressed paper of 
dazzling white and glossy emoothnese,—the well-sized type 
of jetty black in full relief to the broad margin,—the high- 
wrought title-page, graced by the appropriate frontispicce, 
throw a charm around many of the productions of the 

present day which those only can appreciate whose organs 
of vision have been put to a severe trial by the small and 

indistinct impression, and the almost cerulean colourcd 
paper that disgraced our typography of former times. The 
bookbinders should not lose their share of credit for the im- 
provements they have made. If they do not equal their 
foreign competitors, they approach with rapid strides to their 
excellence All the materials are now manufactured in this 
country—paper of'a good quality, type elegantly cast, presses 
remarkable for their power and durability, ink for the beauty 
and permanency of its colour; and, with respect to the 
workmen, we shall simply express our conviction and regret 
that their valuable and skilful labours should meet with such 
paltry recompense. Of all men who pursue the mechanic 
branches, none are so disproportionately rewarded for the 
extent and value of their services as printers. This docs 
not evince much love for the encouragement of the “art pre- 
servative of all arts,” on the part of the community who is 
so much benefited by it. While on this subject we must be 
allowed to allude to the shameful manner in which news- 
papers generally are printed. They reflect no more credit 
on our typography, than many of them do on the talent or 
scholarship of their conductors. We are not disposed to 
be severe on this class of periodicals, but the indecency, the 
want of independence, and contracted spirit which so often 
disgrace the columns of a majority of them, too naturally 
call forth disgust. 

The foregoing remarks have been elicited by an cxamina- 
tion of a beautiful specimen of types, cast at the foundry of 
Mr. James Conner, of this city. Several of the founts are 
superior to any we have seen in thiscountry. We particu- 
larly noticed the brevier, and were so much pleased with its 
elegance, that we intend shortly to procure a cuflicient sup- 
ply for the Mirror. 





Castle Garden.—Exhausted by the labours of the day, 
and the excessive heat of the weather, we lounged, a few 
evenings since, almost unconsciously, into Castle Garden, 
where the sound of Mr. Howard’s voice soon recalled us to 
ourselves, and to a sense of the delights which surrounded 
us. Howard is, without doubt, one of the best vocalists in the 
country ; and the sweetness and taste with which he exe- 
cutes his favourite airs never fail to draw down thunders of 
applause. The tender and melancholy ballad of “ Oft in the 
stilly night,” is one of his happiest efforts, and we shall 
never forget the impression it made upon us some years 
since at Chatham theatre. Castle Garden is still the bright 
place of enchantment itever was. The prospect of the bay, 
and harbour, and neighbouring shores, with the thousand 
anchored or floating barks that animate the scene, is still 
without—the same splendour of light, and music, and song, 
and luxury, is still within its walls. Really Mr. Marsh, the 
proprietor, deserves encouragement. His attention and 
efforts to please reccive the approbation of all who visit his 
delightful retreat. 


Medical Society of the City and County of New-York.—At 
the anniversary meeting of this society, held on the thir- 
teenth of July, the following gentlemen wercclected officere 


for the ensuing year: 
Dr. Sanvet W. Moore, President. 
Dr. Dasizt L. M. Peixorto, Vice President. 
Dr. Bexsamin B. Coit, Recording Secretary. 
Dr. F. O. Doucet, Corresponding Secretary. 
Dr. Wittiax RockwaLt, T'rcasurer. 
Dr. R. K. Horraan, 





New Novel.—We perceive by thelate English papers that 
a new novel ; from the pen of the author of “ Pelham” and 
the “ Disowned,” is forth coming, to be called “ Devereuz.” 


Great age —In noticing a celebration of the fourth instant, 
near Raleigh, North Carolina, the Register states that “ Mr. 
Arthur Wall, now in his one hundred and ninth year, was 
particularly invited; he excused himself 9n account of 





was brown and the type faint, so that the impression of the 


being ‘ busy with his crop ;’ but said-he would gcnd one of his 





one could scatce be distinguished upon the dingy surface of! 


boys, alad/of eighty-two, with his toast.” 
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SUNG BY MISS CLARA FISHER, IN THE OPERA OF HOME, SWEET HOME. 
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THE MERRY MOUNTAIN HORN. 


COMPOSED BY H. R. BISHOP. 
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[Published by William Taylor, 198 Bowery-] 
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Drrricutry oF PLEASING aLL.—Those who have most to 
give, are moet likely to complain of man’s ingratitude. For 
this reason, a king observed, “ that his power of dispensing 
favours was the most difficult task of royalty—since he ne- 
ver gave a place away but he made ninety-nine discon- 
tented and ungrateful subjects.”"—Nearly to the same pur- 
pose was Lord B’s answer, on being asked why he discon- 
tinueu annual balls? He said, “ his rooms were not large 
enough to contain more than two hundred persons, and he 
feared making all above that number, who were his friends, 


his enemies; for he had observed, that those ladies who | 


were invited, forgot it before the next year; but those who 
were not invited, never forgot it during their lives.” 

AN 1TaLIan DEATH.—Rodini, a man of ability, who had 
been for several years poet of the opera, was in the habit of| 
soliciting subscriptions among the performers and musicians 
to relieve him from his frequent embarrassments; until at 
last the company declared they would subscribe no more. 
In a fortnight after, it was announced that the unfortunate 
poet was dead; and the news was confirmed by his friends 
appearing on the opera night to solicit a last subscription 
for his decent burial. As it was the last, the sum was sub- 
scribed. On the next opera night, the subscribers saw, to 
their utter astonishment, Rodini seated in the centre of the 
Pit, with the greatest nonchalence imaginable, amusing him- 
self with his opera-glass and snuff-box, dressed in a new 
suit of mourning for himself! The donation was thence- 
forth called, Rodini’s resurrection money. 

A SMALL “istaxe.— This way, this way, sir; she lives 
at the head of the yard,” said a boy to a dirty beau, who 
ywas sauntering along, with half a dozen dirty cravats tied 
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round his neck and chin; actually supposing, that being 
ashamed of carrying a bundle, the poor beau had taken this 
method of conveying his clothes to the washerwoman. 

Speaxine asipe.—A diffident lover going to the town, 
clerk to request him to publish the banns of matrimony, 
found him at work alone in the middle of a ten acre lot, and: 
asked him to step aside a moment, as he had something par- 
ticular for his private ear! 

SHORT CORRESPONDENCE.—Mr. Brown’s complimentsto} 
Mr. Smith; thinks it unnecessary his piggs should go 
through his grounds.—Reply.—Mr. Smith’s compliments’ 
to Mr. Brown ; thinks it equally unnecessary to spell pigs 
with two gees. 

JopiciaL DiGNiTY.—The following conversation is said to; 
have passed between a venerable old Iady and a presiding 
judge of the state of Ohio. The learned disciple of Black- 
stone was supported on his right and left by his worthy 
associates, when Mrs. P. was called to give evidence : 
“ Take off your bonnet, madam.” ‘{ had rather not, sir.” 
“ Zounds and brimstonc, madam; take off your bonnet, I 
say.” ‘In public assemblies, sir, women generally cover 
their heads. Such I am sure is the custom elsewhere, and 








therefore, I will not take off my bonnet.” ‘Do you hear 
that, gentlemen? She pretends to know more about these 
matters than the judge himself! Had you not better, ma- 
dam, come and take a seat on the bench?” “No, sir, I 
thank you, for I really think there are old women enough 
there already.” 





A srRaNGe caraToRE.—A gentleman travelling to Pitts- 
burgh, from one of the neighbouring towns, stopped to see 
a friend, and left his horse tied on the road, On his return 
he found the animal had slipped his bridle. While in pur- 
suit of him he met an Irish pedestrian, of whom he in-! 





quired, ‘Have you seen a strange creature, any where 
hereabouts with asaddle on?” ‘ Och, by the powers, you 
may well say that.” “ Where?” “Just yonder.” ‘ Will 
you show me the place 2” ‘That I will in less than no 
time at all almost,” said the man approaching a small wood 
of young timber. ‘ Ah, there he is sure enough, honey!” 
The gentleman looked up, and said ‘1 do not see him.” 
“Then, by saint Patrick, you must be blind—not see him! 
Just cast your two good looking eyes in that direction—och, 
by the powers of mud, what’s he about now? Only see 
how he swallows his head!” “ Why, sir, that’s a turtle ; 
and not a horse.”—‘ A horse! and who the deuce said it 
wasahorse? Sure a horse is not a strange creature; but 
that's a strange creature,” added he, pointing to it with 
fear and trembling, “and he has s saddle on; but, hang 
me if I'd bridle him for the whole kingdom of North Ame- 
Tica.” 

ExcerrTs.—We ought to accustom ourselves in the world 
to see fools pass for men of abilities, cowards for brave, and 
bad for good ; to fret and be vexed at this, is being a novice. 

Dacier defines a pedant, as a person who has more read- 
ing than good sense. 

One esteems, one admires, one fears extraordinary merit ; 
but one seldom loves it without possessing it. 
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A SKETCH. 


Tur gale had sweetness a: 


8 it wandered by, 


As soft it passed along theclear lake’s breast, 


And stirred the image of t 
Where amber clouds were 


he o’erarching sky, 
folded into rest, 


Like gorgeous islands for a spirit blest ! 
The heart responded to the cheerful scene, 
The bosom felt not cares that had oppressed, 


And fancy wandered, like 


a ainging stream, 


‘To many a scene of peace in many a guilcless dream. 
My steps had borne me from the village side 


To a sweet cop; 


ice and a sunny glade, 


Where verdant [eaves to restless winds replied, 
As in the woods their unseen pintons played, 


And joyous music in the bl 
Mid poplars tall and orchai 


land air made. 
tds blossoming, 


The tapering spire rose from the Sragrant shade, 
ul 


And round its balcony, on 


changeful wing, 


Swimming, like flowers in ar, the free young birds did sing. 


I clept—I wakened—and the golden sun 
Was sinking like a conqueror to his rest ; 
The low tree shades were lengthening upon 


The upland side, with its e 
Each bird was flitting to hi 


namelled breast : 
is downy nest— 


When on my ear the tones of funeral bell 
Came on the soft airs from the balmy west— 


And through the vale pass 


ed on that lonely knell, 


Breathing of earth's frail dreams and that wild word farcwell! 


Soon to the church-yard di 
And a young child was bo: 
Who scarce had laughed b 


id a train go by, 
ne upon the bier, 
encath the festal sky, 


Ere death had frowned upon her glad career, 


Like blighting storins that 


make the blossoms sere. 


Pure one! she passed before the heartless earth 
Had cast a shadow on her spirit here; 
Before a cloud had gathered o’er her mirth, 

Ero she had proved life’s joy, and found itnothing worth. 


Oh, should it not be thus! 


when pleasure’s amiles 


Fade like a sunbeam on the summer sea, 


When last it trembles on a 


thousand isles, 


Asthe “day joins the past eternity 7”— 

‘Thus life's dream withers from the scenes that be !— 
Should we not glory that a rest is given, 

Where the pure soul of innocence may flee, 

Each clogging bond of dust and sorrow Tiven, 


A fading flow’r of earth, to be revived in heav'n ! 


EverarD. 
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Iv is impossible to give any idea of the agony and 


urief of Isidore; she seeme 


aud Fitzgerald, alarmed for her health, hurried her 
‘tway as soon as possible after the burial of the old 


yeneral, who was followed t 


two children and the faithful Indians. 
I shall pass over their journey.—Isidore’s wonder 
at the towns and cities they visited, and the consum- 


suation of their wishes in a: 
founded on the most disintere: 
uninterrupted happiness. 


It was many months after their marriage, before 
Fitzgerald took his wife to his residence on the banks 
It was a most delightful place—large, 


of the Hudson. 
convenient, and elegant; 
thought, as she wandered t' 


been to see her mistress of ‘5 
the wife of such a man as 


was her favourite apartment. 


romantic view of the windi: 


windows ; it was commodious and well furnished with 
the most valuable books, and all that was necessary 
enlightened and cultivated 
mind, and the requisites for improving an ignorant one. 


for the employment of an 


d almost beside herself; 


o his humble grave by his 
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Isidore was too timid to ask questions. She idolized 
her husband; looked up to him with a reverence, a 
respect, that placed her at such a distance from him, 
it was impossible for him to enter into the feelings of} 
her mind or heart. Indeed there was no one that she 
could make her confidant. 

They had now been six months married : part of the 
time had been spent in travelling, and part at their 
delightful residence. Fitzgerald had brought home a 
distant relation of his for a companion and friend to 
Isidore. She was fashionable and appeared amiable ; 
and he thought that the genteel Caroline Morland 
would be useful to his lovely wife, as she would nced 
initiating into the polished circles which she must un- 
avoidably enter. Many of his friends had called to 
see them; all were loud in praise of the exquisite 
little girl he had married. The housc he knew 
would goon be filled with visitors from the city. He 
relied upon Caroline as a chaperone; but still he was 
too proud to acknowledge that his beautiful wife 
needed any instruction; and he feared it would pain 
her affectionate heart'to inform her of her deficiencies. 
He was astonished to see that the lovely creature, 
who, in the forest shades, moved with the grace of a 
young fawn, was, in the drawing room, when surround- 
ed with a fashionable party, stiff, awkward and em- 
barrassed. “But she is so young—so very young,” 
he would say, “ it will soon wear off.” Yet the very 
remedy he had provided only increased the evil. 
Caroline was envious, indolent, and selfish; and the 
gentle and amiable Isidore could not unbosom her- 
self to the cold-hearted votress of fashion. She 
sighed often when she felt her ignorance and awkward- 
ness. Her devoted love to Albert made hero fearful 
of saying any thing to mortify or disturb him, that 
she would often hesitate, stop and tremble when she 
was conversing, and saw her husband’s eyes fixed on 
her. Fitzgerald had expected, for several days, some 
particular friends, to whom he wished his wife to be 
agreeable. He told her one Morning, as she stood by 
the glass, arranging her beautiful hair, that Major 
Harcourt and Mr. Campbell would be with them on 
the following morning ; and, geutly pressing her hand, 
he added: 

“Be yourself, my dear Isidore : imagine that we are 
in the forest; that my friends are Sanaqua and Wata- 
pan; let me see you easy and cheerful before them. 
Shake off that timidity and fear that destroys all your 
movements. They are both elegant polished gentle- 
men, and—" 

He stopped—for he felt that Isidore,though exquisite- 
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ly beautiful and amiable, was not a companion for an 
accomplished inan. She raised her timid eyes to his, 
and endeavoured to smile away her emotion; but her 
heart was full, and she took down her hair again to 
hide the teurs that fell upon her bosom. He lifted the 
curls from her brow, and gently kissing her, left the 
apartment. 

“ My fears are true!” said ehe, as soon as the door 
was closed; “heisashamedofme! Ob! my revered 


; grandfather, you was right when you said a child like 
ments, how gratified her dear grandfather would have|| 


me, without education, could never make such a man 
as Albert Fitzgerald happy.” 

She pressed her forehead with her hands, leaned 
on her dressing table, and wept bitterly. Little did 
the noble-minded and kind-hearted Fitzgerald know 
the pain he had inflicted. He loved the gentle creature 
deeply, devotedly, and would have pierced his own 
bosom sooner than wound hers; but he begat to see 











they had no sentiments in common, except their 





ove of nature. She looked upon her husband almost 
with wonder, when she heard him display the rich 
treasures of lis polished mind. Worlds would she 
have given, could she have commanded them, to have 
understood and conversed with him. She read, but 
her untutored mind, with none to regulate and guide 
it, was little benefited by books; besides, they had 
crowds of company, and her time had been much 
occupied in walking the grounds, riding, sailing, music. 
dancing, visiting, &c. A 

Isidore often thought how much happier che could 
have been with Fitzgerald in the wilderness! There, 
she was at home; “ but here,” she would say, “T shal! 
be almost a burthen to him for whom I could toil for 
ever.” 

The two gentlemen came, and Isidore, knowing 
they were her husband's particular friends, took great 
pains with her attire, and she never looked more 
beautiful than when she entered the room leaning on 
Fitzgerald’s arm. They gazed on her with admiring 
eyes, and soon procured a seat near her. Had her 
husband left her, all would have been well; but her 
wounded spirit shrunk from his observation, and she 
answered only in monosyllables. Finding it impossible 
to draw her into conversation, they soon retired to 
another part of theroom. Caroline Morland, as she 
seated herself’ beside her on the sofa, inquired, 

“ What is the matter with my good cousin to-day : 
you look quite forlorn. Has your canary bird taken 
flight, or your little spaniel run away?” 

Isidore blushed; she saw that Major Harcourt had 
heard the salutation, and she was confused and dis- 
tressed. Atter a few moments silence she said ina 
low voice, 

“Ihave been indisposed, and had some idea of not 
leaving my room; but I thought a walk in the air 
might be of service to me.” 


“ You don’t look very ill,” said Caroline. «] never 


| saw you have morecolour; but you might as well have 


remained there,” she continued in an under tone, and 
with a scornful look; “ we should scarcely have missed 
you.” 

Isidore felt too wretched even to reply to this unfecl- 
ing speech. The visitors were very animated and 
agrecable. The only one who appeared listless and 
dispirited was the innocent mistress of the mansion. 
She was unacquainted with fashionable life, and the 
fear of saying something that might displease her 
husband kept her silent.—He saw she was dull; and 
drawing her arm within his, he Proposed a walk around 
the garden, inviting as many as chose, to follow him. 

“ Come, Fitzgerald,” said Major Harcourt, as they 
left the house, “you are too selfish; allow me the 
honour,” and attempted to take the arm of Isidore; 
but she clung to her husband who, confused at her 
showing so much reluctance to accept the prodered 
attention, said, as he hurried her down a retired 
avenue, 

“Mrs. Fitzgerald is indisposed. 
you directly.” 

When they were quite out of hearing, he beggcd 
to know what was the Matter, and why she appeared 
so unhappy ?—She sighed, and a tear shot into her 
eye. q 

“Tam not well! and—” 

“ Oh, if you really feel ill, retire; and I will apologize 
to our guests.” 

She was glad to avail herself of the opportunity. 
and was soon quietly scated in her own.room. 


I will return to 








Many Weeks passcd\muchlin the same hinuner. and 
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THE MERRY MOUNTAIN HORN. 


SUNG BY MISS CLARA FISHER, IN THE OPERA OF HOME, SWEET HOME. i 


4 ALLEGRETTO MARZIALE. 
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VARIETIES. 

Dirricotry oF PLEASING aLt.—Those who have most to 
give, are most likely to complain of man’s ingratitude. For 
this reason, a king observed, “ that his power of dispensing 
favours was the most difficult task of royalty—aince he ne- 
ver gave a place away but he made ninety-nine discon- 
tented and ungrateful subjects.”—Nearly to the same pur- 
pose was Lord B’s answer, on being asked why he discon- 
tinued annual bails? He said, “ his rooms were not large 
enough to contain more than two hundred persons, and he 
feared meking all above that number, who were his friends, 
his enemies; for he had observed, that those ladies who 


were invited, forgot it before the next year; but thoso who 


were not invited, never forgot it during their lives.” 
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round his neck and chin; actually supposing, that being quired, ‘Have you seen a strange creature, any where ' 

ashamed of carrying a bundle, the poor beau had taken this Lereabouts with asaddie on?” “ Och, by the powers, you 

method of conveying his clothes to the washerwoman. may well say that.” “ Where?” “ Just yonder.” “ will 
Sreaxine asip.—A diffident lover going to the town, you show me the place 7” “That 1 will in loss than no 

clerk to request him to publish the banns of matrimony, time at all almost,” said the man approaching a small wood 

found him at work alone in the middle of a ten acre lot, and of young timber. “Ah, there he is sure enough, honey!” 

asked him to step aside a moment, as he had something par- | The gentleman looked up, and said “1 do not see him.” 

ticular for his private ear! ‘ “Then, by saint Patrick, you must be blind—not eee him! 
Snort conresPonpeNnce.—Mr. Brown's complimentsto! Just cast your two good looking eycs in that direction—och, 

Mr. Smith; thinks it unnecessary his piggs should go by the powers of mud, what’s he about now? Only vee 

through his grounds.—Reply.—Mr. Smith’s compliments how he swallows hie head!” “ Why, sir, that’s 0 hertle; 

to Mr. Brown; thinks it equally unnecessary to spell pigs and not a horse.”—‘ A horse! and who the deuce seid it 

with two gees. wasahorse? Sure a horse is not a strange creature; bet 4 
JopiciaL DicNity.—The following conversation is said to; that’s a strange creature,” added he, pointing to it with 


at a jhave passed between a venerable old lady and a presiding fear and trembling, “and he has » saddle on; ‘but, hong 
AN ITatian DEaTH.—Rodini, a man of ability, who had judge of the state of Ohio. The learned disciple of Black- me if I'd bridle him for the whole kingdom of North Ait 
been for several years poet of the opera, was in the habit of 


soliciting subscriptions among the performers and musicians 
to relieve him from his frequent embarrassments; until at 
last the company declared they would subscribe no more. 
In a fortnight after, it was announced that the unfortunate 
poet was dead; and the news was confirmed by his friends | their heads. Such I am sure is the custom elsewhere, and 
appearing on the opera night to solicit a last subscription | therefore, 1 will not take off my bonnet. 
for his decent burial. As it was the last, the sum was sub- 


stone was supported on his right and left by his worthy rica.” 
associates, when Mrs, P. was called to give evidence:| Excearts.—We ought to accustom ourselves in 
“ Take off your bonnet, madam.” “I had rather not, sir.”| to see fools pass for men of abilities, 

“ Zounds and brimstone, madam ; take off your bonnet, I| bad for good ; to fret and be vexed at thie, 
say.” “In public assemblies, sir, women generally cover| Dacier defines & pedant, as a person whe: 
g than good sense. “ 


“Do you hear! Qne esteems, one admires, one 
that, gentlemen? She pretends to know more about these | but once seldom loves it without 
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ecribed. On the next opera night, the subscribers saw, to| matters than the judge himself! Had you not better, ma- 
their utter astonishment, Rodini seated in the centre of the|dam, come and take a seat on the bench?” “ No, sir, I 
pit, with the greatest nonchelance imaginable, amusing him-| thank you, for I really think there are old women cnough 
aelf with his opera-giass and snuff-bor, dressed in a new | there already.” 

A srrance Cararone.—A gentleman travelling to Pitts-| and Ann streets.- 


suit of mourning for himself! The donation was thence- tree 
burgh, from one of the neighbouring towns, stopped to seo} No subscription 












Published every 
forth called, Rodini’s resurrection money. conte 
A SMALL wistaxe.—“ This way, this way, sir; she lives|e friend, and left his horse tied on the road. On his return | engrav age 
at the head of the yard,” said a boy to a dirty beau, who] he found the animal had slipped his bridle. While in pur- ranged with 
was sauntering along, with half a dozen dirty cravats tied| suit of him he met an Irish pedestrian, of whom he in- 
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A SKETCH. 


Tur gale had sweetness as it wandered by, 
As soft it passed along the clear lake’s breast, 
And stirred the image of the o’erarching sky, 
Where amber clouds were folded into rest, 
Like gorgeous islands for a spirit blest ! 
The heart responded to the cheerful scene, 
The bosom felt not cares that had oppressed, 
And fancy wandered, like a singing strea 
‘Yo many a scene of peace in many a guilcless 
My steps had borne me from the village side 
To a swect coppice and a sunny glade, 
Where verdant leaves to restless winds replied, 
As in the woods their unseen pinions played, 
And joyous music in the bland air made. 
Mid poplars tall and orchards blossoming, 
The tapering spire rose from the fr nt shade, 
And round its balcony, on cha: wing, 
Swimming, like fowers in air, the free young birds did sing, 


1 slept—1 wakened—and the golden sun 
Was sinking like a conqueror to his rest ; 
‘The low tree shades were lengthening upon 
The upland side, with its enamelled breast : 
' Each bird was flitting to his downy nest— 
When on my ear the tones of funcral bell 
Came on the soft aire from the balmy west— 
And through the vale passed on that lonely knell, 
Breathing of earth’s frail dreams and that wild word farewell! 


Soon to the church-yard did a train go by, 
And « young child was borne upon the bier, 
‘Who scarce had laughed beneath the festal aky, 
Ere death had frowned upon her glad career, 
Like blighting storms that make the blossoms sere. 
Pure one ! she passed before the heartless earth 
Had cast a shadow on her spirit here ; 
Before a cloud had gathered o'er her mii 

Ere she had proved life’s joy, and found it nothing worth. 


Oh, should it not be thus! when pleasure’s amiles 
Fade like » sunbeam on the summer sea, 
When !ast it trembles on a thousand isles, 
Asthe “day joins the past eternity 7” 
‘Thus life’s dream withere from the scenes that be !— 
Should we not glory that a rest is given 
Where the pure soul of innocence may flee, 
Each clogging bond of dust and sorrow tiven, 

A fading flow’r of earth, to be revived inheav'n! Everanp, 
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THE UNEDUCATED WIFE. 
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fropelum majus.—A warlike trophy. 
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Isidore grew more and more weary of society. She 
was alone! Her only enjoyment was walking around 
the estate, comforting the sick, and playing with the 
children of the tenants. One evening she was re- 
turning from such an excursion, and as the sun was 
setting behind a rich curtain of crimson and gold, she 
threw herself on a bank under the wall of a summer 
house, covered with honeysuckle and grape vines, to 
enjoy the scene. She had not been there long, when 
she heard voices,and not wishing to be seen, drew still 
further under the vines. 

“Jt is in vain for you te excuse her, on account of, 
her being-young. I tell you, Harcourt, she is a beau- 
tiful fool ; and I pity Fitzgerald most sincerely. He 
has been fascinated bya pair of bright eyes. Did you 
see the expression of his face this morning, when 
some one asked her which was her favourite hero?” 

“1 did, Campbell, and felt for the distress of his 
lovely wife; but do you not seethatit isher timid sweet- 
ness united with her love for him that makes her ap- 
pear so much embarrassed, and so awkward. She 
looks upon him as a being of superior order; and her 
very anxiety not to mortify him, causes half her 
mistakes? There was no cause for her tears this 
morning. ‘There are many agreeable and polite 
women who make their husbands very happy, that 
know nothing of Julius Cesar or Alexander; but the 


timid creature thought she ought to know, and feared || 


that her husband would despise her for herignorance.” 

“Well, you will acknowledge she appears like a 
fool, and that she can never make Fitzgerald happy.” 

“ ] fear she never will; but she does not seem like 
a fool to a close observer. It was unfortunate for her, 
as well as our friend, that she had not married some 
poor man; then the duties and cares of her station 
would have wholly occupied her attention, and she 
would have been contented ; yet I am convinced that 
she has mind enough if it could be properly strength- 
ened and cultivated. Were she a fool, she would be 
happy here surrounded with every thing, as she is, to 
please the eye; but yousee she is not, and I fear never 
will be, for Fitzgerald cannot send her away to school. 
He would not wound her gentle nature; and she has 
not resolution to leave him fora few years. If she 
had but areal female friend to advise her, ifthe mother 
of Fitzgerald were but alive ; but Caroline Morland 
is too envious of her beauty ever to be a fricnd to 
Isidore.” 

“ Tsee how it will be; his home will soon be unin- 
teresting to him, and he will travel again; perhaps 
go to Europe for a few years. Do you think, Harcourt, 
such a baby as she, is fit tolcave without a protector?” 

« But you know, my friend, she will not always bea 
baby.” 

“[ don’t know that; I fear she will; but, soft, here 
is Fitzgerald coming down the lawn; let’s join him.” 

They le& the summer house; and the trembling 
{sidore, with her heart swelling with grief and morti- 
fication almost to agony, remained until they were 
out of sight ; then hastening to her room, she locked the 
door and gave vent to her feelings. When the servant 
came to call her to tea, she was really indisposed; 
she desired him to tell his master, that she was in bed 
with the head-ache, but should be quite well soon, if| 
left alone. When Fitzgerald retired for the night, 
she seemed to be in a sweet slumber, and he stood by 
the window some. moments watching the moon over 
which the fleecy clouds moved rapidly. He saw the 
spire of the church illumined by its rays. There 
reposed the bodies of his parents. He sighed deeply. 

“Oh! my mother,my highly gifted and accomplish- 
ed mother,” said Albert, “how much I miss you—I 
fear—” 

Again he sighed, but said no more. Isidore was so 
much agitated she found it almost impossible to feign 
sleep. She passed a restless night; hut felt more 
calm in the morning, for her resolution was taken. 


as she loved him, to leave him for ever, unless she 
could qualify herself for the station in which he had 
placed her. She was much more composed, and ap- 
peared to more advantage than she hed since her 
arrival at the mansion. She felt that she should make 
a great sacrifice in leaving one who was beloved 
beyond expression; but the thought gave firmness to 
her step, and expression to her countenance. An 
opportunity soon offered to put her design in execution. 
Fitzgerald concluded to accompany his friends to the 
city and stay a few weeks, to settle some business. 
He knew that his wife and Caroline were invited to 
make a visit at a country seat some miles distant, 
and told her when he took leave, to ride, visit, walk 
and amuse herself in her own way—he should not be 
gonelong. Their visitors had all departed. Caroline 
said she should go the next day to Mrs. Bensels, as the 
house was too lonely, with no one but Isidore for a 
companion. * Now,’ thought Isidore, ‘is the time.’ 
The first day after Caroline's departure was spent by 
this disinterested and amiable woman in planning and 
arranging her dangerous undertaking; the next in 
packing her clothes, and writing toher husband. She 
told the old steward that she wished him to speak a 
passage for her in the stage on the morrow, as she 
intended to visit her husband. 

“ Going alone, madam,” he asked ; * did not master 
wish me to take you down in the carriage?” 

“No, David; you are to stay here. I shall leave 
the key of your master’s room with you; so you can 
send us what we wish for in the city.” 

The old man bowed and retired. She wandered 
round the rooms, wept long before her husband's 
picture; but retired early, as the stage was to call for 
her at seven. The next day she was on her way to 
the city, towards which she travelled until night, 
after which it was impossible to get the smallest trace 
of her. 

Fitzgerald returned in a few weeks; and, when he 
approached his house, was surprised at not seeing his 
lovely wife even at the window. Caroline was lean- 
ing quite over the balcony, and seemed looking for 
some one. He asked for his wife. 

“Your wife? why she went to you three weeks 
ago!” 

Fitzgerald turned pale, and, sinking on the steps, 
seemed lost in an agony of thought. He summoned 
all the domestics, but could learn nothing, only that 
she had left home to join him. He went to her room, 
examined every thing, but could find no clue to guide 
him. 

“She cannot have left me,” said he. “ Oh, Isidore! 
who has torn you from my arms?” 

At length, on opening his own desk, he discovered 
a letter addressed to him in the hand-writing of his 
wife, and what was his astonishment at learning that 
she had left him, and—for ever ! 
re 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 








MY THOLOGY.* 

Tue gods of whom we shall first relate the most promi-| 
nent achievements, are those of the first class, who enjayed} 
a high reputation, and received the most exalted honours. 
There are many others of whom even the names have not 
descendedtoourday. Our catendar of polytheism is scanty, 
compared with that possessed by the ancients. 

The stars first attracted worship : their lustre, brilliancy, | 
and silent but never failing influence upon the beauty of| 
the night, impressed their claims powerfully upon the imagi- 
native and susceptible minds of the primitive shepherds, and 
the very heaven, in which they performed their revolutions, 
became an object of adoration. Hence Coelum is the most 
ancient of deities. Heroes on earth next secured homage, 
and the transition from them was easy to. the abstract 
virtues which characterised their individual enterprises. 
Thus also the fine arts came in for their merited share of 
attention, and animals, and plants, and even stones, filled up 
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She had determined to leave her husband; and, much! 
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the sacred measure. The particular occasion, on: which 
these latter entities became entitled to the veneration of men, 
is thus related. At the time when the Titans leagued them- 
selves with their gigantic forces to attack great Jove in his 
palace in the heavens, the generals, who were put in com- 
mand of the celestial expedition, were not endowed with 
features the best calculated to win the admiration of the 
fair, much less to gratify the taste of the ladies who presided 
in the supernal courts. There was Enceladus, of mighty 
muscular strength but rueful visage, who, to support the 
ladder by which the rebellious troops were to ascend, 
heaped Pelion upon Ossa; then the redoubtable Briareus, 
possessed of a hundred long and brawny arms, an enclosure 
in any one of which might well have struck the heavenly 
goddesses with fright ; the fearful Typheus, half man half 
serpent, whose front reached the hidden source of the 
thunder, and whose steps, as he took his awful strides, 
caused a convulsion of the yielding earth on which his 
footsteps lighted. At the sight of these monsters, all the 
goddesses then in the court of Jupiter fainted. The gods, 
ever ungallant, instead of assisting the ladies, and adminis- 
tering to them celestial hartshorn and divine smelling- 
bottles, ran away and hid themeelves in Egypt. Once there, 
they transformed themselves, the better to avoid the Titana, 
some into rats, others mto crocodiles, others again into 
cabbages, beans, trees, flowers, and even fishes. Under 
their assumed shape they remained disguised, until the war 
of the Titans had come to anend. From this time the 
Egyptians humbly adored almost every object, animal, vege- 
table, and mineral, which they first discerned after arising 
at early dawn from their lazy couches. Thus it chanced 
that the number of deities inhabiting the earth surpassed in 
number that of the residents of Olympus. 

These various deities, for the better preservation of their 
respective ranks, were divided into four distinct orders. 
In the first order the celestial supremes were ranged ; in 
the second, those subaltern to these; in the third, the 
demi-gods ; and inthe fourth, the petty popular deities, These 
last composed the celestial mob or cancille. 

The deities of the first class aretwenty in number. From 
these Jupiter selectd twelve to form his grand council. 
This august assembly generally presented the following 
features in debate. On a burnished throne, elevated far on 
high, sate the dispenser of the mighty thunders, A sneezo 
and a Gough, each thrice repeated, by his mighty nasal and 
vocal organs, was the signal for the opening of the council. 
Apollo, his secretary, then presented the report of the day. 
Juno invariubly opposed its acceptance, contradicting the 
statements, and aiming to thwart the designs of her husband 
and master. Smooth-faced Neptune, forgetting his dispo- 
sition to wrath when a south or north-east puff perplexes 
him, attempts to reconcile man and wife, but Vesta, their 
common grandmother, interposes and would fain discuss the 
cause of difference. She, in turn, is silenced by the gladiator- 
looks of ferocious Mars. Vulcan scarce opes his fiery 
mouth, from which sparks of wit and words of lucid wisdom 
may be supposed to flow, when Venus enchains the whole 
assembly, and, with bewitching grace, imposes silence on her 
resistless mate, and, overcoming the great Jove himself 
with one of her looks, so full of meaning and of promise, 
dictates the decree, which Mercury, the messenger, writes 
in characters not to be effaced by time. In vain Diana 
vents her secret munnurs to herself in half breathed whispers, 
or Ceres reddens with impatience, or Minerva revolves 
darkly the subject in her own capacious mind. 

The other deities of the first order, such as Destiny, 
Saturn, Genius, Pluto, Bacchus, Love, Cybelc, and Proser- 
pine, were excluded from the council for reasons the best 
in the world.—Could Jove have any other? 

Vesta being the oldest of the deities, claims our first notice. 
This venerable lady-goddesg, in the firat year of the world’s 
creation, married Coelum. Titan and Saturn were the fruits 
of this eventful marriage. This old Vesta is no other than 
Cybele, and Cybele is no less a personage than the earth or 
Terra. Saturn, twenty years after espoused Rhea, who is 
no other than Cybele, or Vesta, or the earth. How is this 
enigma to be solved? Thus: Vesta gave the earth as a 
dowry to Rhea, when she became the wife of Saturn, and 
made her assume the name of Cybele. Hence the apparent 
confusion, Although Vesta gave up this goodly frame to 
her daughter, she reserved to herself all the titles and 
honours attached to the government of it, participating 
them with Rhea.—Thcey are differently described : the dow- 
ager Cybele, grave and severe in her aspect, always preserves 
her authoritative airs of grandmama. Her forchead is 
sumounted by)|towers, (castles, and jin her hands are 
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bundles of keys which open all the most ancient cities and 
fortresses of the earth. The young and lovely Cybele, her 
daughter, enjoying all the freshness of youthful beauty, 
conducts the seasons and love, and traverses her ample 
domains in a light equipage. Two superb lions draw her 
chariot, and nymphs dance around it on its noiseless way. 
‘A serene and cloudless sky smiles on her progress. The 
impetuous winds, enclosed in a drum, sleep at her side. 
Ceres, Flora, and Pomona dress a garland for their mistress, 
whilst Zephyrus, with his light and bland touch, barely 
loosens the fold, which scarcely conceals the snow-white 
bosom on which the race of mortals rely for support 
and nourishment. This young Cybele had a daughter, who 


also assumed the name of Vesta, She was the goddess of| 


chastity and the sacred fire. In the temple dedicated to 
her worship in Rome, fire was kept constantly burning. If] 
it was extinguished by any unforeseen mischance, the whole 
population offered up expiatory sacrifices, and it could not 
be relumed except by the rays of the sun. The care of pre- 
serving this sacred fire was confided to the vestal virgine— 
this care they frequently neglected, and their punishment 
was severe in the extreme. They were buried alive! 

Satvan.—Colum and Vesta had « numerous offspring. 
The principal among them were Titan, Saturn, Oceanus, 
the Cyclops, Ceres, Thetis, and Rhea. This last was the 
favourite of Vesta, and was given, as we have seen, to Sa- 
turn for a wife. Then it was she took the name of Cybele. 

Titan, the eldest son of the celestial family, was pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne. Saturn, who was the second 
son, had no pretensions by which he could claim royalty. 
This was a cause of despair to young Cybele, his wife, whose 
ambition induced her to aim at a proud superiority over her 
kindred. Availing herself, therefore, of her influence over 
her mother, Vesta, she prevailed upon the old dame to per- 
suade her husband, Coelum, to prefer Saturn to Titan. 

Titan, anxious to obey his worthy parents, ceded his rights 
to master Saturn. He imposed a condition, however, that 
this latter should never bring up a male child, with a view 
that on his death the throne might revert to his own family. 
Saturn accepted this proposal, and to show the greediness 
of his compliance, devoured all his male infants. Had he 
been a human being, he would have been denounced a can- 
nibal, Among the gods it was otherwise regarded. Fora 
time his divine wife consented to the replenishment of Sa- 
turn’s stomach in this manner. At length her impatience of 
control—we cannot say her humanity, for she was a god- 
dess—got the better of her faith, and she was determined 
to resist theimposition. So she hid little Jupiter, and sub- 
stituted in his place a stone image dressed like a doll, which 
easy Saturn, like a good complying husband, swallowed 
without effort. In the same manner were masters Neptune 
and Pluto preserved; the one to preside over the restless 
waves, now lashing them into angry foam, now converting 
them into a placid mirror to reflect the beauties of his grand- 
papa (Colum’s) face; the other to govern the river Styx 
and the shades of old Charon, and that wicked dog, Cer- 
berus, (from whom preserve us!) Saturn’s stomach was 
evidently more strong than his vision, He suffered no in- 
convenience from the hard morsels which he swallowed. 
How captain Dalgetty would have turned up his eyes, had 
he been admitted to a Saturnalian banquet, and witnessed 
such petrifying proband voraciously eaten! Be this as it 
may, master Jupiter was secretly brought up in the isle of 
Crete. He had already grown up before his unwary uncle, 
Titan, discovered the fact of his existence. As soon as the 
old fellow ascertained the deception that had been practised 
upon him, he marched against Saturn, made him and his 
wife prisoners, and shut them up in a rather uncomfortable 
place—Tartarus. But Jupiter escaped the attempts made 
to capture him, and, not many years after, attacks his uncle, 
puts him in chains and frees his good old parents. Saturn, 
however, was no sooner restored to the throne, than dread- 
ing the courage and ambition vf his filial liberator, prepared 
to entrap him into an ambuscade and reduce him to subjec- 
tion.—Old Jupy was not thus to be caught. To anticipate 
his dad, and drive him forth from Olympus, was the work of 
amoment. Satarn, thus exiled by his own son, descended 
on this globe, and took up his sojourn in Italy, in the Latin 
country, where Janusthen reigned. Here he became a tiller 
of the earth, and found that happiness in a cottage which 
@ palace in the heavens had not bestowed. An agricultural 
people, profiting by his lessons, sowed the earth and ren- 
dered it fertile. Saturn was beloved by them, and found 
that the love of a nation was more grateful than its adora- 
tion, however humble, 
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It is to the circumstance of his having been the father 
of agriculture that Saturn is represented under the figure of 


an old man holding a scythe inhishand. In the other hand 
is represented a serpent biting itsown tail. This isthe em- 
blem of prudence, the principal attribute of Saturn. The 
period during which this deity resided in Italy, was entitled 
the golden age. 


That happy age was characterised by simplicity, inno- || 


cence, candour, and the most benignant charities of life. 
Truth and nature presided over the conduct and appearance 
of men ; love, hymen, and harmony were then in union, and 
all was goodness and peace on earth. It was in comme- 
moration of those happy times, that the Saturnalia were 
yearly celebrated at Rome. During this festival, it was cus- 
tomary, in order to recall the virtues and the equality which 
formerly united mankind in indissoluble bonds, to reverse 
the order and ranks of domestic life. Presents were reci- 
procally exchanged among relations and friends and even 
acquaintances, to remind themselves of the good enjoyed 
under Saturn, 

It is to be regretted that this deity, who is the only honest 
man in the calendar of mythology, should have allowed hu- 
man sacrifices to be offered up on his altars, and have taken 
the gladiators under his especial protection. Not a few read- 
ers, however, who may be horror-struck at the idea these facts 
are calculated to excite, will perhaps be reconciled to the 
old man, when they are informed, that he was the great 
inventor of that principal means of commerce and barter, 
that indispensable passport to pleasure, to importance, to 
fame, and even to virtue, or a character for virtue—money. 
The coins which he caused to be struck represented on one 
side a vessel, the emblem of commerce which he had estab- 
lished, and on the reverse a head of Janus, the king of Italy. 

This monarch had entertained Saturn with marked hospi- 
tality, and even admitted him to a participation of his royal 
honour and power. As a recompence, the deity granted 
him a knowledge of the past and future; hence his two 
viseges. The month of January was dedicated to- Janus- 
He is represented as holding a key in his right hand, to de- 
note that he-opened the year, and in his left hand a rod, as 
he presided over the augurs. 

Romulus, the founder of Rome, and Tatius, the king of 
the Sabines, having concluded a treaty, erected, in honour 
of Janus, a temple in which there were twelve altars, one 
for every month in the year. This temple was always open 
in the time of war, and shut during peace. 
—_—_—_—_—_———— 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PaRT Il. 
Gaare, wild.—Vitis vulpina.—Charity. 
No harsh reflections let remembrance raise, 
Forbear to mentiun what thou canst not praise.—Prior. 
Hawthorn.—Cretwgus.—Hope. 
Hope! tho sad lover's only friend. ~Cowley. 
Heliot rope.—Heliotropium.—Devotion. 
Cross your mock urma, incline your wreathed brows, 
And win the goddess with unweuried vows.—Daricin. 
Hyacinth.—Hyscinthus.—Jealousy.— 

Love, thou knowest, is full of jealousy.—Shake. 
Honeysuckle, monthly.—Lonicera belgica.—I would not 
answer hastily. 

‘We would consiter of your suit, 

And come some other time to know our mind.—Shaks. 
Honeysuckle, coral.—Lonicera_sempervirens.—The colour 
of my fate. 

Pierced through the heart with your stem cruclty !—Shaks. 
Honesty, or satin-leaf—Lunaria.—Sincerity, 

My heart is true as steel.—Shaks. 
Hydrangea.—Hydrangea hortensis.—A boaster. 

Tum the very pink of courtesy !—Cowley, 
Honey flower.—Melianthus.—Speak low if you speak love. 

And tell with honied words the tale of love.—Dariin. 
Heart’s case, purple.— Viola tricolor.—Forget me not. 

Though we should meet no more, 

Sweet maid, forget me not. 
Heart’s ease.—Yellow and purp.—You occupy my thoughts 

Neither rhyme nor reason can express how much.—Shaks. 
Hollyhock.—Alcea rosea.—Variety. ~ 

Bkilled alike to dazzle and to please.—Rogers. 
Tris, a fieg 4 have a message for you. 

Tell thyself what I would say, 

Thou know’st it, and I feel too much to pray.—Dryden. 
Jonquil.—Narcissus jonquilla—tI desire a return of affec- 

tion. 





Dissolvo me into ecstacies, 

And bring ull heaven before mine eyes.— Milton. 
Jasmine, white.—Jasmine officinale.—Amiability. 
Sill o'er my life preserve thy mild control, 

Correct my view, and elevate my suul.—Rogers. 








Jasmine, yellow.—J. odoratissimum.—Grace and elegance. 

Graceful to sight, and elogant to thought.— Young. 

Evergreen ivy.—Hedera.—Conj affection. 
‘Thoir conjugal affection still is tied.—Dryden. 
Lupine.—Lupinus. Imagination. 

‘Where beams of warm imagination play.—Pope. 
Lupine, wild.—L. perennis.—Dissention. 

Oh! why rebuke him that loves you so 1—Skaks. 
Lotus.—Birdsfoot, trefoil.—Revenge. 

In revenge of my contempt of love, love hath chased sleep fron: 
my enthralled eyes.— Shake. 

Lilac, white.—Syringa vulgaris, alba.—Youth. 

Oh! would thatlite were ever thus 

As beautiful and gay.—W. B. @. 

Lilac, purple.—S. purpurea.—The first emotion of love. ~-— 

She loves, and she confesses too.— Cowley, 

Lily of the valley.—Canvallaria majalis—Delicacy. 
Not more fair the valley's treasure, 
Nor more sweet her lily blows. 
Lily, white—Lilium candidum.—Purity and sweetness. 
+ Every thing about her resembles the purity of her soul.—Low 

Lily, yellow.—Hemerocallis flava.—Falsehood. 

‘And yet he falsely said he was in love—Dryden. 
Lavender.—Lavendula.—Distrust. — 

Trust him not ; his words, though sweet, 

Seldom with his heart do meet.—B. Jonson. 
Laburnom,—Oytisus laburnum.—Pensive beauty. 

Fair was her form, but who can hope to trace 

The pensive softness of her angel face 1—Rogers, 

Love lies bleeding.— Amaranthus caudatus—Hopeless not 
heartless. 

The dead will soon forget ; and I 

Shall soon be with the dead.—F, 

Ladies’ slipper.—Cypripedium.—Capricious beauty. -- 
Fair Cypripedia, with successful guile, 
Knits her smooth brow, extinguishes her smile—Darwin. 
Lauristinus.—Viburnum tinus.—A token. 

A Laurostinus bear in blossom to my love. 
Larkspur.—Delphinium.—Lightness. — 

For unto knight there is no greater shame 

‘Than lightness and inconstancy in love.—Spenser. 
Love in a mist.—Nigella damascena.—Perplexity.” 

Love in these labyrinths his slave detains.—Pope. 

Locuet blossom.—Ceratonia.—Affection beyond the grave. 
In his grave assure thyself my love is‘buricd.—Shake. 
Myrtle.—Myrtus.—Love positive. — 

I court others in verse, but love thee in prose.—Prior. 
Mignionette.—Reseda odorata —Your qualities surpass your 
loveliness. 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the roul.— Pope. 
Mimosa.—M. pudica—-Sensitivenees, 

T cannot bear that altered brow.—F. 
Marvel of Peru.—Mirabilis jalapa.—Timidity. 

With caay smiles dispelled the silent fear, 

‘That durst not tell me what I died to hear.—Prior. 
Meadow saffron.—Colchicum autumnale.—My best dars 

are past. 

"Tis greatly wise to know before we're told 

The melancholy truth that we grow old.— Young. 

Marigold, French.—Tagetes, patula.—Treachery, - - 
O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath !—Shaks. 
Marigold, African.—Tagetes, erecta.—Cruelty. 

“Tis cruelty to load a falling man.—Shaks. 
Mock orange.—Coronarius.—Counterfeit. 

T'll trust atleisure him that mocks me once.—Shaks. 
Mountain pink.—Dianthus cesius.—Aspiring. 

Fain would | climb, but that I fear to fall—sir W. Raleigh 
Mint.—Mentha.—Faint heart ne’er won fair lady. 

If you do fear, then do not climb at all.—Q. Eliabeth. 
Nasturtium.—Tropeelum majus.—A warlike trophy. 

———— My fate purtue, 

I suffer for the rest, I die for you.—Dryden. 
Narcissus.—Egotism and self-love. 

‘Nor knew, fund youth, it was himself he loved.— Ovid. 
Olea.—Olive.—Peace. 

Our peace shalt stand firm as rocky mountains.—Shaks. 
Oleander.—Nerium.—Beware ! 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps.—Shaks. 
Orange blossom.—Citrus aurantium.—Your punty equals 
your loveliness. 
Nought can be diviner than those soft spring cyes, 
‘Telling of thoughts all pure and bright within. 
Pea blossom.—Lathyrus.—Fickleness. 

We in vain the fickle sex purrue, : 

‘Who chango the constant lover for the now.—Prier. 
Polyanthus.—Primula polyanthus.—Confidence. 

Be as just and gracious unto me, 

‘As Lain confident and kind to thee.—Shaks. 
Primrose.—Primula veris.—Unpatronised merit. 

Be thou the first true morit to befriend ; 

His praise be lost who waits tll all commend.— Pope. 
Primrose, evening.—Oenothera.—Pleasures of memory. 

Bull the fond lover views his absent maid.—Rogers. 
Peony.—Paonia.—Bashful shame. 

T have marked a uiousand blushing apparitions tostert into her 
face ; a thousand innocent shames in angel whienees 
bear away those blushes.—Shaks. 

Pink, variegated —Dianthus.—Refusal. 

Retite, I beg you! leave me !—Dryder. 

Pink, white—Ingenuousness. x 

Nor strove she with dissembling art to hide 

A love at once her bap| and prido. 

Pink, Indian.—D. chinensis.—Aversion. 

Shall Igo on? Or have Isaid enough ?—Milten. 


Pink, red.—Lively and pure-affection. 


Ho loves you with such pore and holy fire, 

















‘Ag will not, cannot but with Ife expire, — Dryden. 
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SEES 


THE RIVAL BELLES. 


‘¢ Senina, are you ready?” said Adelaide Melleville, 
as she entered her sister's room completely attired for 
a ball. “Julia Singleton and her party have arrived, 
and it is near ten o'clock.” 

“TJ shall be done in a moment,” replied Selina; 
‘¢in the mean while do send Julia up,she may wish to 
arrange her dress.” 

Julia came, and the two young ladies flew to em- 
brace each other in the most tender manner, as they 
were what is called intimate friends. 

“ How comes it, Selina,” said Julia, “I do not find 
your toilet finished ?” 

“«T was obliged to wait for Manuel to fix my hair. 
Do help me, Julia dear, for Hetty has gone to look 
up my hood and cloak.” 

“Twill, with pleasure,” said Julia. “‘ What shall T} 
do? Can I fasten your belt ?” 

‘Yes, and then I shall be quite ready to go.” 

Julia drew off her white gloves, laid aside her per- 
fumed handkerchief, and prepared to assist Selina. 
But this she found a more difficult task than she had 
anticipated; in vain Julia exerted all her strength, 
the ends of the belt would not approach an inch nearer 
than they were at first. 

“ Dear Selina!” exclaimed Julia, as with a last inef- 
fectual effort she, panting, gave up the task— dear 
Selina, how can you wear your dress so tight? It 
will kill you.” 

“ Kill me!” said Selina, “I have worn my clothes 
in this manner for years, and am alive yet.” 

“ But you do not know how soon it may give yon 
some dreadful illness. Indeed you ought to consider. 
My father, who is a physician, and must be capable of 
judging in this case, says there is scarcely an instance 
in which those who dress thus are not attacked by 
some terrible disorder, or thrown intoa consumption.” 


| lady-like entrée.” 





“Tam glad,” said Adelaide, who had entered the} 
room, “to hear you talk so, Julian; I have exhausted | 
all my eloquence in vain; Selina will not hear me. I 
Jo not think she makes herself any more pleasing by 
it; her figure is good, and she would look quite as well 
:f her frock were a little looser, would she not?” 

“Indeed I think so.” 

“T, for one,” said Adelaide, “never admired those | 
extremely slender waists; younever see them in paint-| 
ings or statues; and, Selina dear, you know you often 
complain of the redness of your hands and arms; this, 
believe me, is alone occasioned by your dressing so 
tight. You have also owned that those fits of petu- 
lance which cause some of our friends to think you 
unamiable—and Tam sure you are not—arises from | 
the uncomfortable feeling your clothes produce.” 

“ Dear me, what a sermon, Adelaide!” said Selina, | 
who in the mean time had been endeavouring to raise 
her hands near enough her hair to arrange a flower. 
~ But do not waste your breath, good people; I shall 
not alter my dress, I assure you; particularly as I am’ 
convinced you are mistaken in regard to this subject ; | 
it is not tight; your hands are weak; but here comes 
Hetty, who will soon hook the belt.” Hetty came, 
and, with a powerful effort of her large strong fingers, 
arranged the refractory girdle toSelina’s liking,and the 
toilette being finished, the friends departed. For this 
ball Julia and Selina had selected their most becoming 
apparel. Each expected this evening would decide 
her fate. They werc both rivals in the affections—no, 
not affections, for what have belles to do with these >— 
they were rivals in the glory of obtaining the hand 
and fortune of the elegant Augustus Rovington. He 
was an exquisite of the first magnitude. He was im- 
mensely rich, and immensely fashionable; and there 
was no one who could compete with him in the dash- 





tunes of the town aseailed his is heart with all their fas- 
cinations, and smiled on him their sweetest smiles; 
this Adonis was inflexible; he had as yet shown no 
pity; he fluttered around them, he basked in their! 
smiles, he listened to their sweet flatteries, but still 
roved about, as free as ever. The travelling season 
now approached, and the ladies in despair began to | 
fear he would fall a prey, at Niagara or the Springs, 
to some southern or eastern beauty; when at last the 
butterfly settled down between the friends Selina and 
Julia. Ile was devoted to both. One he had made 
up his mind to take; but which he preferred he could! 
not tell. 

“They both have their fortunes in their own pos- 
session,” he said, when questioned. by his friends on 
this subject; ‘are equally fashionable, equally beauti- 
ful, rich, and accomplished, and equally in love with 
me; but which I shall accept, hang me if I know.” 

This ball was to be, it was generally understood, 
the last of the season, as nearly all the fashionables 
hadleft the city; Julia and Selina expected soon to de- 
part on their separate tours; now then, was to be 
their final effort, and every one was anxiously watch- 
ing the event. Rovington and a group of his friends 
stationed themselves in the room where they could 
have a view of the door, and thus observe the entrance 
of allthe company. Julia came in, leaning on the 
arm of her father. Her movements were unimpeded ; 
she entered with a light step, while with a slight, but 
graceful bend, she made her respects to the lady of 
the mansion. 

‘« How graceful !” cried one of the Rovington group; 
“no one here to-night has made such an easy and 


Selina now appeared—she had once been as grace- 
ful as Julia; and, at fifteen, had been much admired 
for that quality; but the vice in which she had since 
screwed herself, had injured her movements as well as 
her figure. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Augustus, “did you ever 
see any thing sostiff!” 

“She moves like an automaton,” said one of the 
group. 

“ She walks,” said another, “as if she were afraid 
of breaking asunder her wesp-like waist.” 

Selina had taken the precaution of placing herself) 
near Augustus; but notwithstanding that, to her great 
mortification, he merely paid her the compliments of| 
the evening, and then went over to Julia, whom he 
engaged to dance with him. 

“IT wager on Julia,” said one of the group. 

“ Never mind,” said Selina to herself, “I will dance 
opposite, and we will see then if he will remain insen- 
sible to the beauty of my figure, and to my vivacity.” 

This plan Selina put in execution, by desiring her 
partner to secure a place in the same cotillion with"her 
dear Judia. But in vain she sparkled and prattled ; in 
vain she nodded and smiled over to Julia; her stiff 
dancing, when thus closely contrasted with the grace- 
ful as well as dignified style of Julia’s manner, never 
showed to such disadvantage, and Augustus kept his 
eyes on Julia alone. Selina, however, was not doomed 
to be always disappointed. She danced afterwards 
with Rovington, and kept him by her side for nearly 
the remainder of the evening. The hour of supper 
at length arrived. Rovington was seated between 
his rival sultanas, and while apparently talking soit 
nonsense to each, was thus musing in his mind: 

“ Which of these girls shall I have? My father is 
anxious for me to marry, and I ought to take one of| 
them, as they are certainly the best matches in town ; 
but the deuce of it is, I cannot tell which to choose! 
I rather incline to Julia; but Selina, besides her for- 
tune, has a rich maiden aunt. How shall I decide? 
—draw straws?” 

At this important crisis, our hero looked at Julia; 
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ayes: He turned to her 1 rival : 
delicate hands as Julia, but now, by the tightness of 
her dress, they had become red andswelled. The fas- 
tidious Rovington turned quickly away. 

“No, no!” he said; I cannot have a wife with hands 
like a washwoman’s. Selina and her old aunt may go 
hang—Julia shall be Mrs. Rovington!” 

Augustus now devoted himself to Julia. He called on 
her next day, offered himself and fortune, was smilingly 
accepted, and the affair was settled in due form. The 
preparations for the marriage went on merrily and ra- 
pidly, asthe parties were anxious to make their bridal 
tour during the fashionable season; and the only thing 
which disturbed the felicity of the groom was the 
fear, he said, that the charming Selina would pine away 
and die for love of him; while the amiable Julia whis- 
pered her intimates, that the only bitter drop in the 
cup of her happiness, was the thought of her dearest 
Selina, whom she knew was suffering from her disap- 
pointment. All this was faithfully reported to Selina, 
and vexed her exceedingly. It was true she hadonce 
been willing to accept Mr. Rovington’s thousands, and 
reign mistress over his splendid place on the banks of 
the Hudson; but as to love—she scorned the idea of 
dying for love of such a foolas Augustus. Her pride 
was severely mortified by the affected pity of her 
friends, and their wonder at her strength of mind in 
consenting to be one of the bridesmaids. As Selina 
was preparing for the wedding eve, her sister again 
entreated her to loosen her dress. Her only notice of 
this appeal was to tell Hetty to lace tighter, and make 
her look as well as possible. 

“For,” she said to herself, “if I must leave off 
lacing, and look, of course, like a dowdy, it certainly 
will not be to-night; no, I am determined to appear 
this evening to the greatest advantage; Julia, like all 
brides, will be pale and silent, while I, all brightness 
and bloom, will cause a pang of regret in the heart of 
Augustus. I must be in my best spirits also, or the 
fools will say I am disappointed at being bridesmaid 
instead of bride.” 

The company were all assembled at Mr. Singleton’s 
at eight o'clock. The bride, attired in lace and white 
satin, sat in her dressing-room with her mother, wait- 
ing the arrival of the clergyman. In another apartment 
were assembled the twelve bridesmaids, beautifully 
arrayed in crépe-lisse over satin; the groom and 
groomsmen were there also, in their new blue coats 
lined with white silk. All looked their prettiest; all 
were gay and joyous except Selina. In vain she 
aroused herself. To be more beautiful than usual she 
had drawn her laces tighter, so that notwithstanding 
her exertions, it affected her spirite. She had often 
felt thus before, but had been able to get the better of 
it; now, however, the consciousness that she ought to 
be gayer than usual, contributed to lessen her vivacity. 

“ How provoking ;” she said to herself, “ they will 
say I am dull because I regret the loss of that sim- 
pleton.” 

As she was thus musing, one of her friends whis- 
pered her, 

“ Never mind it, Selina, keep up your spirits ; they 
are all observing you.” 

“Never mind what?” angrily exclaimed Selina; 
but her friend had walked away. 

She was on the point of following her; but glancing 
at the glass, she saw her eyes were dull and her face 
flushed. 

“ What a fool lam!” she said, “ I must be gay.” 

And Selina began to be gay with all her might; 
she talked, and rattled, and laughed; but the pain in 
her side grew sharper and sharper; she panted for 
breath; her efforts at gaiety became evidently efforts. 
This Selina saw; she even caught the eye of the 
bridegroom fixed on her with such an expression ot 
pity, that she was ready to weep with rage. The 
arrival of the clergyman (was now the signal ti. 
summoning the bride.) Augustus. met_her at ‘the foot 
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of the stairs. She accepted his arm with the charm- 
ingly timid air and downcast eyes, proper for the 
occasion. The groomsmen and bridesmaids, followed 
arm-in-arm. They entered the drawing-room, took 
their appointed places, and the ceremony commenced. 
‘The reverend Mr. C. had just pronounced the words, 
“* Augustus, wilt thou take Julia,” éc. &c. and he had 
replied in a solemn tone, “I will,” when Selina, the 
unfortunate Selina, fainted! ‘All was consternation. 
The ceremony was interrupted. Selina was taken 
out of the room. No one knew now what to do. 
Some sat down, then arose again. The bride looked 
provoked, the bridegroom fidgety. Selina’s fainting 
fit, which was solely owing to the tightness of her 
laces, was attributed by all to the agitation consequent 
on seeing the beloved of her heart united to another. 

“ What mischief is sometimes done by these heart- 
less male coquets!” whispered an old lady with a 
piteous shake of the head. 

“ Poor thing !” said one of the bridesmaids in a low 
voice; “ how bitter must be the pangs of unrequited 
love!” 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed another, “ it is envy and morti- 
fication.” 

“You have broken her heart, Gussy, to a dead 
certainty,” lisped one of the exquisite groomsmen 
with a sneer. 

But afew moments had however elapsed, when the 
ladies who had attended Selina out of the room, re- 
turned to say she had revived, but was too ill to appear 
again that night. The ceremony was performed 
without her. Selina, however, was not ill. On her 
revival sne was anxious to return to the drawing-rvom, 
to convince all her fainting was accidental, and that 
she was now perfectly recovered; but this was im- 
possible. Her dress was drenched with cologne, and 
vinegar, and camphor; her laces were cut, and alto- 
gether she looked so depiorable, that throwing her 
shawl around her in despair, went home and retired 
to her own room. Adelaide was all astonishment on 
seeing her sister return in such a plight. 

“ What in the world isthe matter?” she exclaimed. 

« Oh, ma’am;” said the girl who had attended Selina 
home, ‘ Miss Melleville fainted away as soon as the 
ceremony commenced." 

“Fainted! Ah,my poor sorrowing sister,” said 
Adelaide, as she folded her arms around Selina, and 
the tears fell from her eyes. —* It is then as I suspected; 
but why did you not confide in me? why would you 
be bridesmaid ?” 

“ Oh, Adelaide, you will drive me to distraction!” 
exclaimed Selina, bursting into tears of vexation,— 
** will you also insist on believing I am suffering from 
disappointed love? I tell you it is no such thing. I 
fainted because I was laced too tight.” 

Selina succeeded in making her sister believe this ; 
but she was the only one whom she could convince. 
Mortified at being taken for a forlorn lovesick damsel, 
she urged her father to hasten his departure, andthey 
all set off on a tour to Canada. 

The lesson Selina received has been of service to 
her: since that time she has dressed herself more 
reasonable, and finds herself as much admired and 
courted, and far more comfortable than before. 


Two years after the marriage of Julia, Sclina was 
i 


united to one who suited her taste in every respect ; 
being intelligent, wealthy, and fashionable. Her hands 
are now whiter than ever; she breathes frecly, walks 
gracefully, andis gay without an effort. Prema. 


GENEVIEVE. 


How happy the zephyr that kisses thy lip, 
‘And on thy fair bosom repuses, 
While ab ! not one drop of delight'can I sip 
From the dimple thut smiles inidst the roses. 





[know thou art young and a stranger to love, 
Yet sweet, ‘tis for this [ alore thee ; 

For the innocent spirit that comes from above, 
Stull dwells in ns purity o’or thee. 

Shall { then to strange altars of beauty retire, 

‘ My real emotions conecaling ! 

Ah,no? Jet me rather this moment expire, 

With iny fondest—my eashiest feebng. 









EIGHTH NUMBER OF THE PERIPATETIC. 
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‘Ye sons of freedom, awake to glory !""—Peter Richings. 


“It came on the breeze, 
“ Like a gasp of choked thander.""— Macdonald Clarke. 


“* And there is music once a week, 
“In Scudder’s balcony.” *—Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


Tuis delightful science, although so universally 
cultivated among us, is yet involved in mystery which 
demands the utmost endeavours of philosophy to ex- 
plain. What is the cause of the pleasure we re- 
ceive from it? Why should different sounds, arranged 
in a peculiar manner, arrest the wanderings of mirth, 
dispel sorrow, and unlock the secret feelings of the 
soul? Different authors have treated elaborately 
upon this subject, and many of their hypotheses are 
ingenious; but, after all, there is much left for won- 
der. Some are entirely overcome by good music. 
Its soft, slow breathings fill them with pleasing me- 
lancholy, awakening dreamy memories of the past, and 
vague ideas of the future. A march straightens 
them up into military dignity, and sends them off up- 
on a bold step with a Bonaparte kind of an air, while 
amerry little hornpipe sets their feet and fingers in 
motion,and perchance betrays theminto a pigeon-wing 
before they suspect what they areabout. We cannot 
trace its origin. Some imagine the word to be derived 
from Muse, under the belief that the muses invented 
it. Diodorus conceives that it came from an Egyp- 
tian name, and that music was first known asa sci- 
ence in Egypt after the deluge. I have read some- 
where that our early ancestors, when treading the 
fresh beautiful regions of the new earth, were struck 
with the sounds which the wind produced from the 
reeds growing on the banks of the Nile, and that they 
conceived the design of uniting similar sounds with 
equal effect. The doctrine of Plato, who taught 
that every thing in the universe was music, has 
afforded many a theme for poets and essay writers; 
but this general system is not that which I have at 
present under consideration. Iam only venturing a 
few remarks upon that modulation of sound which 
occupies the attention of the present inhabitants of 
this wonderful city, and which in different grades of 
improvement has accompanied us through all our va- 
rious revolutions since the smoke from the pipes of, 
our Dutch ancestors first curled upon the breezes of] 
the western world. Perhaps there is nothing which 
has been carried to a greater pitch of refinement than 
this. I remember when I was a youngster—which 
the reader will have the goodness to understand was 
many years ago—the most popular private singer we 














the dignity of chorister. 


knew, and one who elicited most admiration, parti- 
cularly from our elderly relatives, was a tall young 
man, with a powerful voice, who was wont to delight 
us with many interesting songs, sometimes of fifteen 
or twenty verses each. His “ Chevy Chase” was 
considered the master-piece of taste and skill, and he 
would occasionally introduce a short trill, or a gentle 
flourish after his own fashion, whereat the wonder- 
stricken and delighted hearers would nod their heads 
at each other, and exchange glances of deep signifi- 
cation. There was one commencing 


“Twish your wife and my wife 
“ Werein a boat together—" 


I forget the words, but it goes on through thirty- 
nine verses with great feeling and spirit, although 
with some happily delivered insinuations that the 
writer was not particularly elated at the result of 
his matrimonial speculations. My friend, however, 
was most in his element in church, where his ac- 
knowledged abilitics as a vocalist had elevated him to 
When mounted in the gal- 
lery with one of his protegees—who, to add to the 








effect of the scene, were considerably shorter than 
 himself—on each side of him, he used to tie an enor- 
lmous red silk pocket handkerchief around his head 
to preserve his ears from injury when he went into 


he set the tune viva voce, and, after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts, during which we below sat all wrapt in 
grave but pleasing expectation, he would raise his 
open hand gently and gracefully just above his right 
ear, bring it down without noise upon the desk, and 
with a continued repetition of that appropriate ges- 
ture, which served at once to dieplay his grace. and 
to keep him in the right time, he would commence in 
a manner which would have astonished Braham him- 
self. When he was in good spirits, he would dwell 
upon some of his notes with a complacency which 
implied a regret at the necessity of ever quitting them, 
and fall into that slight nasal peculiarity which was 
formerly to our music what trills, and quavers, and 
semiquavers are at the present day, and which won 
for him many sly glances from the quiet and blooming 
beauties whom he passed on his return home. 
By-and-by Mr. Moore's rich, voluptuous melodics 
found their way across the water. Phillips came also 
to illustrate their beauty, and gave an entire new 











the air. Not having the advantage of a pitch-pipe, 





turn to New-York taste. Who does not remember 
the enthusiastic crowds which he attracted to listen 
to his fascinating exhibitions? His “ Robin Adair,” 
his “ Love’s young dream,”—‘ Though love is warm 
awhile,”— Fancy’s sketch,” and a number of others 
were to be found in every parlour, and upon every lip. 
Our old songs immediately vanished. They were 
comparatively simple and insipid, and in their place 
were substituted others of a higher and warmer cha- 
racter—the artifices of poetry and music, to awaken 
in young hearts and communicate from one to another 
the softest and most tender feelings. Sentiments which, 
ina plain dress of prose, could not have appeared in 
any company, now stole in every where under the 
winning disguises which the artist had woven for 
them, and acquired ascendency over all hearts. But 
the appetite of fashion is insatiable,and demands perpe- 
tual change. Even these were at length worn out. 
The fancy, wit, and elegant licentiousness of Moore, 
were not long sufficient to supply the public taste.— 
We were almost at a stand when the Signorina Gar- 
cia with the Italian corps, rose upon the dramatic 
hemisphere like a new and brilliant constellation, ting- 
ing all around with its radiant beams. She perso- 
nated her characters with so much soul, her conccp- 
tions of music were so fine and new, and her execu- 
tion so masterly, that we began to be astonished, and 
not without reason. The whole town went music 
mad, and, when she sung “ Di tanti palpiti,” to all the 
fashion, beauty, and intelligence of New-York that 
could be crowded into the walls of the theatre, and 
the deep unbroken silence with which the vast multi- 
tude hushed their very breaths to catch every charm 
of her song, was succeeded by the simultaneous burst. 
of applause, which sprang with one impulse from 
every bosom, she presented a fair illustration of the 
power of the art, the perfection which it had reached, 
and the sincere enthusiasm with which it was ad- 
mired. Since that time every lady warbles delight- 
ful, unintelligible Italian. Fnglish is getting out of 
fashion; and while the unsuspecting old folks are sit- 
ting back on the sofa, congratulating themselves on 
their daughter's proficiency in music, what all those 
fine flourishes are about is best known to the glowing 
girl, and peradventure to the very agreeable young 
gentleman who leans over her shoulder to turn the 
leaves, and who is very much astonished when the 
clock strikes eleven. Among all the revolutions 
which have taken place in the musical world, it is but. 
justice to say, that our valuable friend Mr. Peter Rich- 
ing aticksto the ‘‘ Sons of freedom” like a true patriot. 
He commenced singing it eight years ago, and has in- 
troduced it ever since on all possible occasions; and, 
as aconstant intimacy is apt to produce an attach- 
ment, I grew at length quite fond of the song, ani 
looked forward with pleasure, whenever I attended 
the theatre, to the momént when either between the 
play and farce, or during any part of the performance 
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when he could get a chance, he would present himeelf, 
for that purpose, in which, as all our theatre-going 
population knows, I could not have been frequently 
disappointed. It so fell out, that business compelled 
me to leave the city for some time, and when I returned 
after an absence of about three years, I thought one 
evening I would go to the theatre. “I suppose,” 
said I, “ my friend and his ‘ Sons of freedom’ have va- 
nished by this time;” ‘but I had scarcely seated my- 
self and cast my eyes on the stage, when, to my great 
delight, in walled Mr. Richings in all his glory, 
with his chapeau bras over his left eye, and a huge 
sword drawn, and the first words were “ Ye sons of| 
freedom, awake to glory!” with accompanying flou- 
rishes of the weapon, and divers long and war-like 
strides, first to one corner of the stage and then to 
another, to the wonderful edification of the audience, 
who gave him a round of applause at the end of every 
verse. D. 

ee 

THE DRAMA. 








THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
HILSON. 

We now cometo the last, though assuredly not the 
least, of that comic trio, whose efforts, as much as 
any thing else, have gained for the Park that high 
character which it at present enjoys ; for it is not the 
half-dozen appearances of an eminent performer that 
gives an enduring reputation to a theatre, but the 
combined and well-directed efforts of a fixed com- 
pany. There is a strange way of acquiring histrionic 
fame in this land, by @ curious process denominated 
“starring,” which is carried into effect somewhat in 
this manner: a man, after cogitating upon the subject, 
becomes impregnated with a high opinion of his own 
very moderate abilities, and determines forthwith to 
enlarge his sphere of action; he packs up his bag- 
gage and goes forth,scouring over the country in all 
directions, and becoming at intervals visible, for a few 
nights, first at one city and then at another; this con- 
tinues for some time, when the gentleman returns, 
invested with all the privileges and immunities of a 
star, and impudently “ lords it o’er his betters,” though 
by what chain of metaphysical reasoning a man be- 
comes more ably qualified to play Shakspeare or Sheri- 
dan by travelling a few hundred miles in a steamboat, 
is not exactly apparent. But so it is, and these lumi- 
naries at present abound. Stars, forsooth! (the use 
of this slang term is very disagreeable, but there is 
no helping it;) why nine-tenths of them are no bet- 
ter than tallow candles—rushlights—who emit a 
feeble, twinkling ray, till they come in contact with 
some slight change in the breath of public favour, 
when they disappear on the instant, and nothing but 
smoke remains. They ought to be snuffed out by 
the dozen. 

We have wandered away from the subject more 
immediately in band, being filled with virtuous indig- 
nation against those theatrical pedlers, in whose 
behalf a great portion of the public sneer at their 
more modest and stationary brethren;—as if loco- 
motion were a virtue, and a change of intellect was a 
consequence of a change of air.—Mr. Hilson is no 
star, and the New-York people ought to be thankful 
for it; or what would they have done for their Nip- 
perkins, Numpos, Figaros, Paul Prys, Drs. Ollapod 
and Pangloss, and a whole host of worthies that 
nobody else can play; together with an hundred parts 
that might be mentioned in which he is unrivalled?— 
Hilson’s humour is not of the sly, quiet, and uncon- 
scious kind, like Placide’s—nor of the broad and fami- 
liar, like Barnes’s-—it isof a more bustling and vivacious 
quality, and in parts full of gaiety and motion, shifts 
and stratagems—such as intriguing footmen or lying 
yalets—he is in his element. No man has a finer or 
-quicker eye for the ridiculous: there are a number of 





things which take place in the business of the scene 
that do not admit of previous study, and Hilson sees 
in a moment where a look or motion will add effect 
toan incident, or heighten the absurdity ofa situation. 
This is of great advantage to him at all times, but 
more particulerly in characters of a burlesque descrip- 
tion, such as Bombastes Furioso and Abrahamides, 
which he perfoms to admiration. As a counterbalance, 
it may be added, that heis at times in the habit (though 
not so much lately) of disfiguring some of his best 
personations by noise and nonsense, unmeaning inter- 
polations and unnecessary repetitions; and this is the 
less pardonable, as he has not the excuse of igno- 
rance, for no one conceives or understands a charac- 
ter better. 

But there is an another ground on which Mr. Hil- 
son may be taken, and on which he possesses an 
immense advantage over his two comic brethren 
Barnes and Placide, namely, in the exhibition of| 
strong deep feeling, and rough violent passions; and 
this is, perhaps, his most perfect line, being altogether 
free from the follies before noticed. What effect he 
gives to the dead-weight character of Rolamo in Clari! 
and in stern, blunt and unfortunate veterans, of every 
description, he has the field all to himself—there is no 
competitor to contend with him. Who is there that 
has seen his Robert Tyke, and forgotten it? Unfor- 
tunately we never beheld the late John Emery in this, 
his favourite part, though we have Rayner, his 
successor at Covent Garden, and a number of 
others, but not one of them is to be compared with 
Hilson.” This character is, perhaps, the best of Mor- 
ton’s crude conceptions. Tyke is a malefactor and a 
low and reckless vagabond, though still with some 
remnants of better feelings hanging about him; and, 
when his remorse is awakened by circumstances, it 
requires a person of no common mind to depict the 
passions and sufferings of the uneducated villain.— 
There are plenty who appear in it that can display a'| 
superabundance of bodily exertion, and do very well if 
you will accept gesticulation for fecling—that can 
rant and foam at the mouth—that can look like ruffians, 
act like ruffians, and gabble bad Yorkshire ;—but all | 
that is not playing Tyke. Very little is hazarded in 
saying, that in the United States there is but one man 
who can do justice to Robert Tyke,and that that man | 
is Thomas Hilson. 

There isa part which Mr. Hilson performed last ; 
week for the first time, in the new melo-drama of] 
Ambrose Gwinett, which all the lovers of good acting | 
would do well to go and see. It is a character not | 
altogether dissimilar to the above ; at least, like Tyke, 
he is originally honest and industrious, but plunged | 
by his passions into crime and misery. In the first part 
of the piece (which is indifferently well dramatised) we 
sec the strong man wrestling with his evil nature and} 
overthrown by it, and this was full of bold and strik- 
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doctrine, that man ought to be brought into a vege- 
table state—that he ought to be as free from passionas 
the roots of the earth, and like them be moistened with 
cold water only! This will, doubtless, eventually be 
the case; and perhaps the time is not far distant when 
this unpruned wilderness of a world willbe as one vast 
kitchen- garden, from whence all the weeds and flowers 
will be eradicated, and nothing but useful and well-re- 
gulated plants suffered-to remain. In the meantime we 
should like to see Mr. Hilson play the monster Caliban, 
in the Tempest; and should like, moreover, to know 
the reason why he did not play it asadvertised. We 
went night after night to see it, and night after night 
there was Mr. Richings, who, to be sure, made a very 
tolerable monster, though rather an indifferent Cali- 
ban. It is to be hoped that Mr. H. did not take the 
very absurd notion into his head that it was unworthy 
of his abilities. Neither he, nor any other, could do 
complete justice to such a creation as Caliban, though 
he might come as near it as any man. c. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








WaOoLesoMENess oF corree.—The general effects of 
coffee upon the nervous coat of the stomach is, unques- 
‘tionably, a gentle stimulant ; and as most substances of that 
class have to a certain extent a tonic power, it is not hesi- 
tated to ‘be recommended to invalids whose powers have 
been debilitated by stimulants of a more powerful charac- 
ter, euch as fermented liquors, wine, spirits, &e. The cus- 
tom of taking coffee after a late dinner, and just before re- 
tirement to bed, is bad, because its stimulant property upon 
the nerves of the stomach exerts a power destructive to 
sleep—it promotes an activity to the mind, and gives a 
range to the imagination which prevents self-forgetfulness, 
that sure harbinger of repose. 





Tae TAMARIND TREE.—This tree is common in almost 
every part of India and the West Indies, and grows most 
luxuriantly in all the eastern islands. The soil of Java is 
said to bring the fruit to very high perfection ; and those of 
the dependant island of Madura are reported to be the best. 
It is considered dangerous by the natives to sleep under 
this tree, and its presence has a deteriorating effect on gras3 
and herbs. Its thick and lofty stem is terminated by 
spreading branches, bearing tufts of alternate smooth 
bright green leaves, abruptly pinnate; the short lateral 
branches are terminated by flowers, which are in simple 
clusters; the calyx is divided into four straw-coloured 
segments, and the petals are three, rather yellow and beau- 
tifully variegated with red veins; the seeds are roundish, 
somewhat angular, flattened, hard, polished, with a cen- 
tral circumscribed disk at each side, and lodged in a quan- 
tity of soft pulp. The first is cooling and laxative; but 
while it gratefully allays the thirst of ardent fever, it must 
be taken in large quantities to insure the latter effect, and 
is then apt to produce flatulence. The stones of the fruit 
are prescribed by physicians in dysenteric complaints, &c. 
It is very much adulterated in commerce. 














ing acting, though only what we expected, having | 
seen Mr.-H. in similar situations before ; but between ‘ 
the second and third acts an interval of eighteen, 
years is supposed to have elapsed, and the being who} 
but a quarter of an hour ago stood before us in the} 
full vigour of manhood, is now a weak and palsicd | 
wretch, bowed to the earth by drunkenness and disease, 
but with his evil propensities strengthened, and his 
passions as fierce and untameable as ever, and it was'| 
in depicting the struggle between strong mental emo- | 
tion and physical imbecility, that Mr. Hilson sur-| 
prised us: the voice and every look and movement 
were in fine keeping, and the debasing and retributive | 
effects of sin and intemperance, both on body and 
mind, were never more forcibly portrayed. No one} 
that we know of could have played it so well, and we| 
cannot conceive how it could have been done better. 
This performance has contributed more than any | 
thing we have secn or read of late, to show the folly 


ATTACHMENTS OF ANIMALS—A correspondent of the 
“Magazine of Natural History,” relates the following: 
There were two remarkably fine ostriches, male and fe- 
male, kept in the rotunda of the Jardin du Roi. The sky- 
light over their heads having been broken, the glaziers pro- 
cecded to repair it, and, in the course of their work, let fal! 
a triangular piece of glass. Not long after this the female 
ostrich was taken ill, and died after an hour or two of great 
agony. The body was opencd, and the throat and stomach 
were found to have been dreadfully lacerated by the sharp 
comers of the glass which she had swallowed. From the 
moment his companion was taken from him, the male bird 
had no rest ; he appeared to be incessantly searching for 
something, and daily wasted away. He was moved from 
the spot, in the hope that he would forget his grief : he was 
even allowed more liberty, but nought availed, and he liter- 
ally pined himself away to death ! 





INLAND 8EA IN NEW-HOLLAND.—Some natives who lately 
visited Sydney have reported the existence of an extensive 
sea in the interior of New Holland, and an expedition has 
been fitted out to ascertain the fact. If this be the case, and 

















and impropriety of human passions and affections, and! 
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convince us of the rcasonablenessof the cool and quiet | 


the inland sea prove navigable, the-discovery will,be of iny- 
mense importance, 
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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

We look upon this as the most interesting series of works 
that has for a long period issued from the fertile press of| 
the Messrs. Harper. Seldom, indeed, does it fall to the lot 
of any man, as it has to that of Sir Walter Scott, to live to 
see edition after edition of his writings published and dis- 
posed of, and the supply still prove inadequate to the de- 
mand. But that an author who has written so much and so 
rapidly as Sir Walter, should live to prepare a revised and 
improved edition of his novels, consisting of more than forty 
closely printed volumes, alibrary of themselves ; to disclose 
the foundation upon which has been erected the superstruc- 
ture that has so long delighted and astonished the whole 
enlightened world ; to place it in the power of his readers 
to analyse as it were his mind, and detect the materials 
with which it has wrought, and all this in the very prime of 
lus faculties, and while continuing to enjoy a reputation 
such as few before him have acquired, though many have 
toiled and studied for—this is indeed an event worthy of] 
all wonder and admiration, We have always considered 
the possession of a complete set of Sir Walter’s novels as 
indispensable for every man possessing a taste for reading ; 
they constitute an inexhaustible fund of amusement and 
information, so full of historical truth and of practical good 
sense and knowledge of life and nature, as to be worthy | 
of frequent readings for the sake of the instruction they | 
convey, yet so wrought up with entertaining incident and 
beautiful or humorous description, as to captivate the 
reader’s attention : a combination deserving of the highest 
praise. 

For years we have been resolving to obtain a copy of 
some one of the numerous editions that have been pub- 
fished, and still we have delayed. Now we are glad that it 
is 80; for this, the last, is also best of all; since, in addition 
to the tales, it contains besides alterations and additions to 
the text, numerous and copious notes and references, ex-' 
hibiting the slight materials which when submitted to the 
magic operations of a vigorous and powerful mind, have 
sutliced to form the groundwork of those most masterly 
productions, 

These two volumes (Waverley) alone contain upwards of| 
thirteen thousand words not in any other edition; if those 
which are to follow are enlarged in an equal degree, what a 
fund of additional information and amusement is about to 
be offered to the reading world! We understand that it is 
the intention of the American publishers to bring out each 
novel in succesion as early as it is issued from the press in 
Edinburgh ; and by the prospectus of the English edition it 
appears that there is a novel to be published every month 
until the whole series is completed. 





BARNARD’S NARRATIVE. 

This is an affecting story of misfortune, or rather of! 
ingratitude. The author, Captain Barnard, it seems, sailed 
from New York in the month of April, 1812, on board the 
brig Nanina, on a voyage to the Falkland Islands, where 
he arrived in September of the same year; soon after, at 
one of te islands of the group, he fell in with the wreck of| 
an English ship, the crew and passengers of which he took 
on board his vesscl, and in return for his humanity was 
treachcrously abandoned by them while on shore with four 
of his men, at one of the othcr islands. Here he remained 
about two years, undergoing great hardships from the difti- 
culty of procuring subsistence, the severity of the climate, 
and worse still, from the perversencss and ineubordination 
of his fellow-sufferers. In process of time they were taken 
off by an English whaler ; carried to Lima, in South Ame- 
rica; thence Captain Barnard sailed upon a cruise, and land- 
ing upon the island of Massafuero, concluded to remain| 


there for a season, being smitten with a passion for the] 


Crusonian mode of life; aft-rwards embarking on board 
another Englieh ship he went to the Sandwich islands, and/| 
thence to China, and finally returned to his native country 
after an absence of four years and seven months.—The in- 
cidents recorded in this volume are interesting if all strictly 
true; forthe honour of human nature, we hope they are at 
least exaggerated. It cannot be that there are men so un- 
worthy of their nature as to perpetrate without any shadow 
of justification the deliberate cruelty of which Captain Bar- 
nard accuses the officers and crew of the Isabella. The 
charge is a grave one, and it should be answered. u reste, | 





suspect that Captain Barnard has had what is called “ lite- 
rary assistance”) occasionally manifests too great a disposi- 
tion to “make a book ;” lugs in, without rhyme or reason, 
extracts and quotations that have no business where we find 
them; and at times, in his efforts to be witty or pathetic, 
comes very near enacting the part of a most egregious buz- 
zard. But saving these small blemishes, this narrative is 
well worthy of a perusal: if the number of pages were di- 
minished by a third, (all superfluous matter being excluded, ) 
it would be all the better ; but as it is, we have read it with 
pleasure, and can honestly recommend it to such of our 
readers as have a taste for wild adventure ; it is as interest- 
ing as Riley’s farfamed narrative, and, to say the least, 
quite as veracious. 

LD 
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Editorial Personalities.—Public attention has been of late 
directed to the very shameful manner in which editors of| 


newspapers have been accustomed to treat each other and | 
their readers, Instead of rendering their columns what they 
ought to be, pure vehicles of useful information, they too often | 
devote their most conspicuous articles to the abject task of 
mutual recrimination, and holding up each other to public 
odium. Such conduct is at once ill advised, and injurious 
no less to themselves than to the community. It is a mat- 
ter of little consequence to the reader of a newspaper what 
opinion Mr. A. B. or C, entertains on any given subject.— 
All he sceke for is instruction or amusement. If an editor 
is able to furnish this in the most prompt and succinct man- 
ner, and adds to his information valuable and popular re- 
flections, there is little danger that his services will not. be 
appreciated by the discriminating. It is by no means neces- 
sary, nay, it is positively injurious, that he should in his in- 
dividual capacity be eternally identified with every article 
in his paper. Itis elevating the man at the expense of the 
great interests of society, and perverting the true uses and | 
ends of the public press. We are, for these reasons, very 
happy to see an attempt effectually making to do away 
with the idle custom of quoting the names of individual 
editors whenever particular opinions are to be commended 
or condemned. 


Tight lacing.—On the tourth page of the present number | 
will be found a light and graceful article on this subject, from 
the pen of a lady distinguirhed alike by her taste, her wealth, 
and the high and fashionable circle in which she moves. 
We are much pleased to observe that this delicate theme, on 
which we almost dreaded to saya word, lest we should give | 
offence, is urged upon the public attention by the members | 
of the very sex whose immediate interests its discussion is 
the best calculated to advance. Their health, their unadorn- 
ed and most excelling beauty, nay, their very lives, are 
identified with the subject. To see these sacrificed on/ 
the altar of idle fashion, which would substitute art in| 
the stead of nature, and transform lovely woman into a! 
mere creature of constraint and artifice, we cannot, in our 
conscience, tamely submit to. In the language of a poet 
who wrote expressly for females, we may aver that we 


“ — hate the fair, however fair, 

“ That curries an ailvcted air. 

“Tho lisping tone, the shape constrained, 
* The studied look, the passion feigned, 

“ Are fopperies which only tend 

“ To injure what they strive to mend.” 


Not poets alone, but physicians, who are best acquainted | 
with the tendencies of the human frame, and the influence | 
of surrounding agents upon it, have ever entcred their so- 
lemn protest against the propriety of compressing the human 
figure, as injurious to health and productive of those most | 
destructiye disorders that too often cut short the thread of; 
existence. In this climate, particularly, such an injury 1s} 
calculated to be more rife than elsewhere. But why do we] 
extend? One essay like that of Pluma is worth a thou- 
sand homilies. 

Theatrical Portraits.—Under this title we have been pub- 
lishing, for some time past, a series of racy and truly ori- 
ginal sketches, descriptive of the individual traits of the! 
more prominent actors of our stage. These “ bricf chroniclers 
of the times” never before had so much truth told about 
them in the whole range of the New-York press. Written 
in a fair and impartial manner, they breathe throughout the 
true vein of dramatic criticism, and bespeak a judge un- 
affected by the cant puffs of the day, or the grovelling and 
prevailing spirit of indiscriminating eulogy. The portrai- 




















Shaking Quakers.—If among our readers there be any 
who, tired with the unvarying monotony which a city life 
exhibits; is anxious to behold something new under the sup, 
let him step on board an Albany steamer; and, about six 
or eight miles from the capital’ of this-great and powerful 
state, he will encounter a truly curious and startling spec- 
tacle. A nation, distinct from all who surround them, and 
consisting of perhaps no more than two or three hundred 
in number, will there meet his eye, neat in their external 
appearance and habitudes, hospitable to strangers, upright 
in their dealings, void of all attempts at luxurious refinement, 
but singular, most singular in their mode of adoring the 
great Creator. We would attempt a description of the pe- 
culiar form of service of these “primitive christians,” but 
the pen of Miss Sedgwick has so satisfactorily pictured it 
forth, that it is forbidded ground: All we can do is-to re- 
commend to the curious to take Redwood in their pockets, 
and trip it up to Lebanon. We were there on the last Sab- 
bath, and never shall we forget the impression its scenery, 





and the whimsical figurations of the devout worshippers, 


made upon our bewildered senses. 


Competition—It is a trite remark, that the public are 
never well-served until there is competition. In a limited 
sense, this may be admitted to be true. But to such an 
excess is this spirit often carried, (and more disreputably £0 
in our country than in any other in the world,) that not 
only are the authors in numerous instances prostrated and 
ruined by it, but the final effect is, that the public are very 
ul-served: for while such measures engender the strongest 
feelings of animosity and hatred between the parties more 
immediately interested, they seldom fail to open the door to 
the practice of gross fraud and imposition. Consequences 
too of a very dangerous, as well as of a fraudulent nature, 
are not unfrequently witnessed. Men who find themselves 
in their undertakings subject to a train of losses which 
threatens them with destruction, will too often resort to des 
perate expedients in order to avert so great an evil; and it 
is not unusual for the mischiefs to fall heavily on the com- 
munity. In many cases this result is meritedly incurred ; 
for if a community is faithfully and honourably served by 
any class of their fellow citizens. who have embarked their 
capital and skill in a useful pursuit or calling, such men are 
fairly entitled to a corresponding reward. Any new com- 
petitor, therefore, who comes into the market with the spe- 
cious lure of cheap ware, or cheap accommodations, is always 
to be suspected ; since nothing is more certain than that 
such competitor is determined either to act the part of the 
dog in the manger, or that he is bent on some base and ne- 
farious scheme tocheat and deceive all who trust him.— 
These conclusions, we believe, will not be disputed. Evils, 
however, arc found to correct themselves ; but never until 
society has been well chastised for winking and conniving 
at the most reprehensible schemes, merely because their pri- 
vate interest might have been temporarily promoted by them. 

We are all too prone to listen to projects which come re- 
commended by a feigned regard to economy. In the ma- 
jority of casea they originate in wanton deception and de- 
pravity, With respect to many of our great and important 
lines of transportation, in which the whole country is deeply 
concerned, the course of folly now pursued is indeed mar- 
vellous, The proprietors of those lines do not come in even 
for a share of the humblest thanks of the many thousands 
whom they transport almost gratuitously from one point to 
another; on the contrary, they make themselves the subjects 
of ridicule in all classes by means of it. 

In matters of this kind, we think it but too palpable that 
the citizens at large are in the end deceived. No one will 
deny that numerous mischicfs must necessarily spring out 
of them. In addition to the deepest inquietude felt by pro- 
prietors, there is every motive to disregard the restraints of 
rectitude and good faith. Careclessness of those conse- 
quences which may involve many lives, indifference to ac- 
commodations, and a want of civil deportment, will be the 
certain and natural results. Toremedy such a growing and 
threatening evil, we would humbly suggest, that a few libe- 
ral-minded gentlemen of good standing should institute an 
immediate inquiry into the origin of the ruinous policy so 
pertinaciously adhered to, and make known thecircumstan- 
ces of the cases, at the same time holding up to the public 
view the prime movers of the mad schemes. 

Let it not be understood from the foregoing remarks, that. 
we are opposed to any competition. Provided it is main- 
tained on fair and honourable grounds, it is calculated tu 





| ture of Hilson is the best exhibition of his merits we have 

















the book is not badly written; the author or editor (for we}! scen. 


It will amply repay perusal. 


elicit uscful improvement, and.prove beneficial to all whe . 
jJare interested—bat not otherwise: 
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O SWIFTLY GLIDES THE BONNY BOAT. 
ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, JR. 





O " swift-ly glides the bon-ny boat, Just part- ed from the shore, And to the fish-er’s cho - rus note, Soft 
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Our bon - ny boat with yielding sway, Rocks lightly on the tide. And 
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hap-py prove our dai-ly lot, Up- on the sum-mer sea, And bless on land our kind-ly cot, Where all our treasures be. 
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‘The mermaid on her rock may sing, | Nor water sprite, nor eldrich thing, | It safely bears its scaly store } While joyful shouts rise from the shore, 
The witch may weave hor charm ; ‘The bonny boat can harm ; Through many a stormy gale ; | Its howweward prow to hail. We cast, &e. 








WARIBTIBS. to the superintendant of the bu ground of Pere la Chaise,, AsTonis1uNo PERFORMANCE.—We have secn within these 
ea for permission to put an inscription on the grave of a deccas- | few days—say the editors of the Glasgow Herald—a speci- 





bal ing is related by Richardson| 4 friend. It was the following : men of fine writing, from the pen of Mr. Miller, which we 
rele sete he following 19 ro a ie , 1 a Sucred to the Memory of are sure has never been equalled. Within the compass of a 
e novelist: “I was not more than thirteen, when three Francois Dowiniqcy Lr Morse. il i he bas distinctly and cifull x ‘ 
ung ladies, unknown to each other, having a high opinion Gifted by Nature silver sixpence he has distinctly and beautifully written with 
of aie taciturnity, revealed to me their love secrets, in order Rot ue Manos places of uae? a pen, the Lord’s prayer, the crecd, the names of the books 
is ease aie aa them copies to write after, or correct, ; Ho wasimpartial, of the Old Testament, the names of the books of the New 
for answers to their lovers’ letters ; nor did any of them ever Tse ie. cient ethene Testament, the twelve tribes of Israel, our Saviour’s twelve: 
know that I was the secretary to the others. I have been As tor the jantvaist soil the ulus, apostles, the sevon wonders of the world, the five mechani- 
2 ‘was just. eee 
directed to chide and even repulse, when an offence was For ho took ion slike from all men. _ ponent Tine ee colours, nets senses, ue 
taken or given, at the very time when the heart of the chider Forthis first ana lant chrotvae:-kiaealt Wwelve months of the year, the names of the governor, de- 
or cspalear was open before me, overflowing with esteem mS = le tional Fe et ean sceretary, one solicitors of the bank of Eng- 
and affection ; and the fair repulser, dreading to be taken at that aan otwouane and ; the writer’s name and age, and having in the centre 


her word, directing this word, or that expression, to be soft-/Tho supcrintendant wrote a letter of condolence to the|2 U™=Wins of the Glasgow city arms. 

ened orchanged. One, highly gratified with her lover’s fer-| Marquis on the loss of 80 rare a friend, and the grave-stone | ee eee — —— 
vour, and vows of everlasting love, has said when I asked /was prepared. The Marquis thanked him in return, and SP ORG Leon attr BDULOR SUE ROU ME TOR: 

her direction, 1 cannot tell you what to write; but’ her begged his pardon for the inadvertence of omitting some| Poblished every Saturday, at 163 William-utreet, between Beekman 


; . : e and Aan streots.—T'orms four dollars per annum, puyable in advance.— 
heart on her lips, * you cannot write too kindly.’ All her /jines of the Epitaph—they were— No subseription received for a leaa perlod than one year, Each veltune 
tear was only that she might incur slight for her kindness.” He should have boea 8 minister of state: contains four hundred and fixtoen royal quarto, pages, five copperplate 
: ‘was not the less fit for the officc, engravings, includi ye til , and twenty-five populug melodies ar- 

Eritatu.—The Marquis de Bouvrac lately wrote a letter | because he was—a monkey. ranged with accompaniments jor the piano-forte. bigs 
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—< ORIGINAL POETRY. 

— 

tt SONNETS. 

YW Warne should the vows of youthful love be heard ? 
In thronging. halls of thoughtless revelry ? 

-——~ Where the wild heart, by music’s' magic stirred, 

Sens Bounds in the mazy dance exultingly ? 

—— While torch and taper shed their radiance free 











On many e sparkling gem, high friendship’s token ? 
Or in the chancel’s hallowing sanctity, 

Should the full bosom’s guileless troth be spoken? 
Oh no! not there—but in the stilly grove, 

Where nods the wild-flower by the moss-fringed epring, 
While the pure stars bend listening from above, 

And to the dews young zephyr spreads his wing ; 
Where all is still, save night’s sweet pensive bird, 
There should the mutual vows of youthful love be heard. 





1 fondly marked within a gay parterre, 

Where countless flowers were sweetly blossoming, 
Breathing their balmy fragrance richly there, 

One fender plat in modest beauty spring. 
A swelling bud adorned its rising crest, 

Which soon expanded in the genial air; 
No ocean gem in dazzling splendour drest, 

Could e’er with that unsullied bloom compare. 
But lo! a demon came upon the blast, 

That fanned the floweret in its virgin pride ; 
1 marked the shrouded monster as he pasecd, 

Breathe on it once, and then it shrinking died. 
The flower was female character, and he, 1 
Whose breath destroyed, was withering calumny! Arion. 





THE HAUNTED SPOT. 


°Tis a haunted spot, but’ go not thou 
When the sun is burning bright on high, 

If thou wouldst seek its shapes to know, 
Or hear its mournful melody ; 

But when the dim sweet twilight falls 
Upon the tall and spectral trees, 

And wraps in mist the ruined walls ; 
And when the gusty evening breeze 

Sighs sadly round that ruin gray, 

As mourning honours passed away. 


Then go with awe, not fear, and gaze 
Upon the wreck of pride and power; 

And when the rising moonbeam plays 
Upon the ivy-mantled tower, 

Dim shadowy shapes are seen to glide 

Beneath those arches’ frowning pride, 

And music’s melancholy wail 

Floats sadly on the sighing gale. 


Thou shudderest—'tis a haunted spot— 
But thou canst from the scene depart ; 

But what can cheer his shunless lot 
Who bears about a haunted heart? 

More fearful are the shapes that dwell 

Within that dark and dreary cell ; 

And far more numerous is their train 

Than those which haunt the ruined fane. 


Yes—ghosts of buried joys are there, 

And hopes long dead rise from their grave ; 
And faded visions, once too fair, 

Now changed and saddened he must brave; 
And every ghastly visitant 
Which doth his troubled bosom haunt, 
He cannot shun, be may not fice 
Their torturing society. 


The ruined dome attracts thy sigh 

Of pity for its doom of ill, 
Its days of glory long passed by— 

But ruined hopes are sadder still! 
The spectres of the silent tomb 
Scek but the hours of night and gloom ; 
When dawns the morning sun they flee, 
Unseen till night’s obscurity. 


But—the heart’s are a sleepless brood, 
Alike at night or anontsie hour, 

Jn gayest scene or solitude 

The restless shades exert their power. 

It boots not now the names to tell 

Of all that haunt that gloomy cell, 

Returning hope and peace to blast, 

The ghastly spectres of the past ! 


Then, if whene’er thou dost behold 
That dark tower, phantom-visited, 
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Thy heart should tremble and grow cold, 
Turn from the fearful spot thy tread, 

And thy reviving heart shall be 

From all its former terrors free: 

But dark and hopeless is his lot 


Who cannot shun the haunted spot! Turrza. 





AN ITALIAN SCENE. 


It is the hour of vespers now— 

The sun hath sought his ocean rest, 
And on the highest mountain’s brow, 

Some few green spots with smiles are drest ; 
And, bathed in day’s departing light, 

Like memory’s dreams afar they shine 
Brightly, as on some peeceful night 

Pours out the moon her looks divine, 


Nature seems robed for festal hour— 
Behind, where marble cities swell, 
The far blue hills arise, and lour 
As clouds in autumn skies will dwell; 
Dim, shadowy masses they uprear, 
Their dark-blue foreheads in the skies, 
As if ambition should be there, 
To pour his burning sacrifice. 
And see, where soft and mellowed streams, 
Burst from the uplifted rocks, and roll 
Like liquid gold—with boundless gleams 
Spurning the fetters of control ; 
While sweetly, to the listening ear, 
The song they murmur on their way 
Comes, happily, distinct, and clear, 
Gladdening the heart, like fancy’s ray. EvERarp. 





GREEK SONG. 


Lift the flag on mount and billow, 
Wake the sleeper from his pillow, 

Let him, with the gun and sabre 

Gird him for the battle’s labour. 
Freedom is no longer telling 

Tales of yore within your dwelling, 
Far too long her soul has slumbered, 
But her daysof sleep are numbered. 
Who to meet the foe will falter, 
Breaks our brand and stains our altar. 


Sce ye yonder shrines of glory, 
Records of your country’s story ? 

See ye yonder sacred mountain, 
Bosoming the muses’s fountain? 
Which from Homer we inherit, 
‘Children of his godlike spirit ? 

See ye yonder widows mourning, 
Children chained, and village burning? 
Say shall these, then, undisputed 

Be by tyrant foes polluted? 


See ye how the land that bore us, 
Like a suppliant bends before us? 
Shall her cause be vainly pleaded ? 
Shall her sorrows be unheeded ? 

Shall we not with mad emotion, 

As the torrents dash to ocean, 

As the bearded lion rushes 

From his den, and, seizing, erushes— 
Shall we rush not thusand sever 
Greece from tyrants bonds for ever ? 


Hark! e’en now the bugle’s calling— 

Fire is flashing —foes are falling ! 

Listen ! tis the cannon’s thunder, 

Tearing hill and vale asunder. 

Hark again! the musket’s rattle 

Brings the voice of closer battle. 

Haste we onward, quick and quicker, 

Now the battle’s din is thicker, 

Fall we for our country’s story, 

Hers is freedom—ours is glory! Avpita. 





TO A YOUNG RELATION. 

Thou bid’st me write! in vain I call 

The muses to the welcome task ; 
Good wishes, little friend, are all 

That I can give or thou shouldst ask. 
Mayst thou go on in quiet bliss, 

Thy tranquil way to virtues shrine; 
Sung in happier strain than this, 

Dear to a noble heart than mine! 
May kindness shed her cheering ray, 

As now, upon thy sinless years! 
And may thy future praise repay 

The fondness of our hopes and fears ! N.O. 









ORIGINAL TALES. 








THE UNEDUCATED WIFE. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Her letter was short, but tender and impressive. 
It concluded by saying, “ It will be useless to seek me, 
for I leave no trace behind; if you hear nothing from 
me in five years, think me with your blessed mother, 
and obtain a wife of whom she would not be ashamed. 
If I can make myself worthy of you, I will return.” 

Fitzgerald was in an agony of grief; he remember- 
ed nothing but her artless loveliness; felt a thousand 
fears for her safety ; scoured the country in every di- 
rection; spent months in seeking, but without even 
getting a hint to guide his search beyond the night on 
which she leftthe stage. He went up tothe log-cabin, 
but the Indians had heard nothing of her since she 
sent them presents of blankets, beads for their mocca- 
sins, é&c. 

A year passed away, and Fitzgerald began to think 
he should never see her more. He left his beautiful 
residence, where he could not remain, for every thing 
reminded him of his lost wife and departed mother, 
and removed to the city. 

Year after year rolled on, and the lovely Isidore was 
forgotten. Even Fitzgerald thought of her only at 
times, and as a lovely vision that had long since passed 
away, for he had ceased even to hope that he should 
ever behold her again. 

And where was the heroic girl who had made such 
sacrifices for him she loved! It would be beyond the 
jlimits of this narrative to relate all the perils she en- 
countered; the toils, the dangers, and the difficulties 
she overcame before she reached her aunt Waldorff in 
|| Germany, where she at last arrived in safety, and was 
i|kindly received; for Madam Waldorff, though she 
had her prejudices, and disliked the Americans,(rebels, 
as she always called them,) was an elegant and ac- 
complished woman. She entered warmly into the 
plans of her lovely niece, procured for her every in- 
\|structor necessary to improve, cultivate,andstrengthen 
her really powerful mind; and Isidore was astonished 
at her own progress. It was indeed rapid, for what 
willnot love accomplish? The first years were entirely 
devoted to her mind and heart, the last to accomplish- 
ments. Music was her favourite among these; and 
she performed delightfully upon the harp. 

She said to her aunt, one day, after playing for her 
some time, 

“T have succeeded on this instrument beyond my 
most sanguine expectations.” 

“ My dear Isidore,” said Madam Waldorff, “I am 
pleased and proud of your progress; but I shall grieve 
jto part with you. Ihave often, since your arrival, 
lamented that I did not take you from your grandfa- 
jjther; but I felt vexed that your father should have 
‘been urged from his home, and thought the general 
| deserved all the anxiety he felt. Ihave long since 
overcome such feelings, and now, my dear child, you 
are wound round my heart so firmly, that it will ache 
to part with you. Ihave seen for some time thut 
your thoughts are wandering to that dear one for 
‘whom all your exertions have becn made. You are 
anxious to see your husband in your assumed charac- 
;ter, and, though I dislike all deceit, I think if it ever 
was excusable, it is in your situation. I havea friend 
|in whom I can confide, on the eve of embarking for 
America. You shall go with him as a relation, which 
jyou really are, though distant. He knows your story. 
and will aid you in every way, Youshalbsce vour hrs. 
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band. He cannot know you, for you are no more like 
the little trembler that came herc five years ago, than 
Tam.” 

“How good you are, my more than mother. Do 
you think my husband will not know me?” said Isidore, 
as she walked up to a large mirror. ‘I am very tall 
now, and have, I believe, a rather more dignified and 
womanly appearance. But he will know me by my 
hair, which is of a peculiar colour.” 

“T think not; beside, my dear, you can easily con- 
ccal it with a head-dress.” 

“ Ah, true; but I shall betray myself, dearest aunt, 
by my emotions.” 

“Tsidore, have you overcome so many difficulties, 
shown yourself so superior to most of your sex, and 
have not yet learned to contro] and conceal your own 
feelings? Be yourself, my child, and all will be well.” 

“T wonder if Mr. Campbell, when he now sees me, 
will recognise the baby, the fool.” Isidore blushed as 
she said this, for she did not exactly like the resent- 
ment that rose in her bosom. “ Alas, my dear aunt, 
I have so many faults and foibles yet to correct! for 
T would not return with any feelings but those of af- 
fection and tenderness towards my friends. My only 
wonder is, that my husband ever could have loved me. 
But now,I am sure that I am worthy of his love; 
sure that I can make him happy; sure that I possess, 
in the resources of my own mind, treasures that, but 
for your kind attention to me, when I came a little 
ignorant child to your bosom, would have been lost 
for ever.”” 

Isidore left her kind aunt soon after this conversa- 
tion, with the friend she mentioned, and was on her 
returnto America. * * * * * * # * # * 

“Can you tell me, Emma,” said major Harcourt to 
his wife, as he seated himself beside her on a sofa, 
‘who that elegant-looking female is, leaning on an 
elderly gentleman’s arm, by the door? 

“Yes; it is the beautiful stranger I told you of; a 
relation of Mr. Weiland’s, the great Holland mer- 
chant; and some say, heiress to his immense wealth. 
She is very much admired. Is she not lovely?” 

“ Exquisitely beautiful indeed, and uncommonly 
graceful. I have been watching her for some time.” 

“ Come, I will introduce you to her, Henry; she is 
as intelligent and accomplished as she is beautiful. 
But you seem amazingly struck. See, your earnest 
gaze has quite disconcerted her; that fair face is co- 
vered with blushes, and she has turned to her protec- 
tor, with whom she is conversing very earnestly.” 

Harcourt felt a singular interest in this beautiful 
stranger, and said, 

* Let us follow her, Emma. I never saw but one 
being that interested me half so much;” looking ex- 
pressively at his wife,and pressing her arm as he spoke. 
They were soon by the side of the person who had 
attractéd their observation, where they spent an hour 
delightfully. Emma promised to call for Miss Wal- 
stein ext day, to walk on the Battery, and major Har- 
court, as they rode home, declared he had never con- 
versed with a more intelligent and agreeable woman. 

‘““My dear husband,” said Emma, “if I was at all 
inclined to be jealous, I think I have some little cause 
for it now, for you have appeared perfectly fascinated 
with Miss Walstein, and have scarcely taken your 
eyes from her face.” 

“Indeed, Emma, she reminds me so much of some 
one T have seen, though for the life of me I cannot tell 
who, that I thought we must have met before; but it 
cannot be, as she told me it was her first visit to this 
city. I will go with you to-morrow, and take Camp- 
beli; he will lose his heart, you may be sure, as she is 
exactly the woman I have heard him often describe 

and wish to obtain.”"—Emma smiled.—* Why that 
smile? Do you not agree with me?” 

“Tthink, my dear husband, your sudden and warm 


admiration is not consistent with your usual prudence 
and judgment,” 





“ True, true; andI will say no more. Albert would 
have a fair right to laugh at me, should he know of| 
my sudden and warm admiration of a beautiful wo- 
man.” 

The conversation then dropped. Emma told her 
husband that Campbell had called to say adieu; he 
was to sail for France in the morning. 

* Major Harcourt had made a most judicious choice 
when he selected from the beautiful and accomplished 
women that he visited, Emma Green. She was rather 
plain in her person, though graceful and elegant in her 
manners. He was sure of an agreeable companion, 
for her mind was well cultivated, and her disposition 
amiable. ; 

Often would Fitzgerald, who was very intimate 
there, when he witnessed their perfect union and hap- 
piness, sigh and say, 

“ Ah, Harcourt, why was I so weak as to be fasci- 
cinated by beauty alone? The voice of the good old 
general still sounds in my ears: ‘son of my friend, do 
nothing rashly.’” Why did I not listen to his advice ?” 

‘“ My dear Albert, you have learned a useful lesson, 
and I hope your next choice will do you honour.” 

“T shall never marry again,” replied Fitzgerald. 

In a few weeks Sophia Walstein and Mr. Weiland 
were familiar guests at Major Harcourt’s. 

“7 think,” said Emma to her husband, “ that Fitz- 
gerald rather avoids us of late. I met him this morn- 
ing as we were walking in Broadway, and introduced 
Sophia to him; but he had little opportunity of seeing 
her as her veil was down, and none of conversing with 
her, as she was seized with one of those fits of trem- 
bling that alarmed me so much the day you returned 
with him from the country. I hope she is not nervous. 
Albert ordered his carriage, and the ride soon restored 
her. I wish he would become acquainted with her. 
She is exactly calculated to make him happy, and it is 
quite idle to suppose he will ever hear from Isidore.” 

“T think as you do, Emma; but still his situation is 
an embarrassing one, as it would be dreadful indeed to 
marry one woman, and be claimed by another.” 

“ True, true, Henry; but it is now almost six years 
since she left him; and could he obtain this lovely 
creature, he would be fortunate indeed. I never saw 
any one so much admired, and so worthy of admira- 
tion, that valued it so little. She prefers o social eve- 
]uing with me to the most splendid party, and a game 
at romps with your pet, Albert, to a walk with our 
most fascinating beaux. To-morrow she spends the 
day with us, and I am to send for her harp. Bring 
Fitzgerald home with you, and say nothing of our 
guest.” 

“T will,” replied Ilarcourt. 

After a day of social and refined enjoyment with 
her new friends, at evening Miss Walstein took her | 
\harp. She was playing a Scotch air when Harcourt! 
came home with Fitzgerald. They stood some time 
at the open door, charmed with the melody. The 
latter seemed spell-bound. Was it the music that en- 
tranced him, or was he admiring the beautiful crea- 
ture that touched the strings with her white and deli- 
cate fingers? His eager and admiring gaze delighted | 
Emma, and she spoke to him:—The music ceased. 
‘jand the fair musician hung over the instrument, pale | 
‘and trembling. Her agitation was attributed to fa- 
tigue from playing so long; but she soon recovered | 
herself. Fitzgerald was constantly examining her 
face, when he could do so without absolute rudeness; 
though after an hour spent in her society, he listened 
more than he looked, for he thought her uncommonly 
agreeable—still he appeared thoughtful, and at every 
pause in the conversation, quite dull. 

Days and weeks passed, and Fitzgerald visited So- 
i/phia Walstein every day. 

“ Harcourt,” said he, “ you have drawn me into the 
society of this charming woman, whon it is impossible 
||to know and not to love; and yet, whom it would be} 





























smile? Do not trifle with me, Henry; you know not 
the struggle between my attachment and my sense of 
honour. I sometimes wish I had never seen her."” 

“TI would not trifle with you, Albert; but you must 
have discovered Sophia’s preference for you. Why 
not declare yourself?” 

“ Are you mad, Harcourt? AmI not a married 
man? The lost Isidore is forgotten by the world: her 
beauty and her virtues buried in oblivion; but J can- 
not forget the tenderness with which I once almost 
adored her. Yet I love Sophia, devotedly, ardently. 
There is something about her, though I have never 
mentioned it before, that often reminds me of Isidore. 
The expression of her eyes sometimes, when she 
gazes on me; the tone of her voice, particularly when 
it is e tone of tenderness, brings the artless, self-sacri- 
ficing creature before me, so forcibly that her name is 
involuntarily on my lips. It was this resemblance that 
first drew me to her; but it is her noble, cultivated, and 
accomplished mind, and lovely, amiable temper, that 
irresistibly attach me to Sophia Walstein. It hasbe- 
come almost impossible for me to conceal my feelings 
towards her, and this night I will tell her my history. 
It may be unavailing, and perhaps selfish ; but I can- 
not resist the impulse that prompts me. If she des- 
pises and avoids me, I can but relinquish her society, 
which is already become so dangerous to my peace of 
mind, and quit a country in which I seem doomed to 
meet with nothing but sorrow and mortification.” 

Fitzgerald walked the apartment in an agony of 
doubt and anxiety. Harcourt endeavoured to soothe 
him, by telling him to fear nothing, and striving to 
convince him that he might indulge his attachment 
and seek its return with honour; but he continued 
pacing the room until the servant announced Miss 
Walstein, when he took his hat and rushed into the 
street. 

He returned more composed, and, seating himself 
beside the object of all this solicitude, attempted in 
vain to converse with his accustomed freedom. So- 
phia was talking of the importance of education to 
females. 

“Will you hear my story, Miss Walstein?” at 
length he somewhat abruptly said. “it is a melan- 
choly illustration of what you have just been saying; 
but I think I can tell it to you, though I scarcely know 
why I ask you to listen to it.” 

She turned very pale, and trembled excessively 
when he spoke of his wife; her artless loveliness, his 
regret and sorrow for her loss, and his long search for 
her. She looked on him with a tenderness that assured 
him he was beloved. Still he became embarrassed as 
he began to speak of himself. 

“ This,” said he, taking Isidore’s last letter from his 
pocket, “ will explain what—my—” 

Sophia started from her chair, threw off the head- 
dress that confined and covered her luxuriant tresses, 
and letting the rich glossy ringlets fall over her neck 
and shoulders, cried, 

“ Well, well do I know the contents of that letter; 
Albert, my dear, beloved husband!” and sank almost 
lifeless into his arms! 

He gazed on her as if he doubted the evidence of 
his senses, then pressing her to his heart, exclaimed, 

“Isidore! My wife!” with such a frantic ‘cry of 
joy, that Harcourt and Emma rushed into the apart- 
ment. 

To describe the surprise and happiness of all inte- 
rested, would be impossible. 

“ Dear Isidore,” said Fitzgerald, when they were all 
quietly settled, “ how could a young, timid, and igno- 
rant girl—pardon me for the word—leave her home, 
her husband, and thus alone travel to Germany, with- 
out leaving any trace behind? It was the last place in 
the world I should have sought for you, as I knew you 
had a perfect dread of Madam Waldorff, on account 
of her treatment to your grandfather.” 





‘|dishonourable for me to seek to obtain. Why do you 


“ True, Albert; but he told me in his last moments. 






if I never saw you again, to goto her; and said she 
‘was noble and well educated, though proud. I knew 
she was rich, and had ample means to do for me all I 
wished. Had you examined your old wardrobe, you 
would have missed two suits of boy’s clothes, that 
your mother had preserved, because, as you told me, 
your life had been saved in one, and the other you 
‘wore on your return from your first absence; these I 
wore after the first day, cutting off my hair, and 
staining my skin. You could not have known me 
yourself. You ask how I could leave you? To make 
the effort, it needed all the consciousness I felt of my 
unworthiness for the station in which you had placed 
me; needed all the misery that I constantly suffered, 
and the mortification I caused you. Oh, Albert! be- 
fore I could summon resolution to leave you, I heard 
myself called a fool! yes, a fool, and by your best 
friends. I do not wonder at it ; for how can any one 
perfectly uneducated, and ignorant even of the most 
common things, appear other than a fool, in the most 
intelligent and polished society? Riches may dazzle. 
and beauty may fascinate, but a highly intelligent and 
cultivated man cannot long love an ignorant woman ; 
and you will acknowledge that it is a dangerous expe- 
riment for any such man, to take an uneducated girl, 
however beautiful, for a wite.” 
* Yes, yes, my love, I will,” said Fitzgerald; “ un- 
less every woman were an Istpore.” 
=== 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART IL. 


Porry, white.—Papaver somniferum.—My bane, my anti- 
dote. 
Doomed to heal, or doomed to kill: 
Fraught with good, or fraught with ill.—AMrs. Robinson. 
Poppy, red.—Consolation. 
Thy gentle voice shall whieper kinder things. Shenstone. 
Phiox.—Unanimity. 
Whose souls do bear an equal share of love.—Shaks. 
Periwinkle, white.—Vinca.—Pleasing remembrances. 
Some little friendship formed and cherished here.—Rogers. 
Passion flower.—Passiflora.—Susceptibility. 
Young men’s love then lies not truly in their hearts, but in their 
eyes.—shake. 
Privet.—Ligustrum.—Mildness. 
You bear a gentle mind, and beavenly blessings follow such 
creatures. ~ Shake. 
Peach blosom.—Amygdalus persica.—I am your captive. \ 
No warning of the approaching flame, 
Swiflly, like sudden death it came: 
I loved the moment I beheld.—@ranville. 
Queen’s rocket or Dame's violet.—Hesperis matronalis.— 
You are the queen of coquets. 
Like kings, we lose tho conquests gained before, 
By vain ambition still to make them more.— Pope. 
Quamoclit.—Cypress vine.—Busy body. 
Busy bodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous sort of people to 
have to do withul.—L' Estrange. 
Ragged Robin.—Lychnis flos cuculi.—Wit. 
With Cupid's arrow, she hath Dian’s wit.—Shaks. 
Ranunculus.—Ranunculus.—I am dazzled by your charms. 
Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers atrike.— Pope 
Rose campion.—Agrostemma coronaria.—Only deservemy 
love. 
My love is thine to teach.—Shaks. 
Rosemary.—Rosmarinus officinale.—Remembrance. 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's sake.—Shaks. 
Rue.—Ruta.—Disdain. 
And sho I love, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well and pays me with disdain. Dryden. 
Rose, fullblown.—Rosa.—Beauty, ~ 
Beauty for use too rich, for earth too déar.—Shaks. 
Rose, unique.—Call me not beautiful. 
Since that my beauty cannot please his eve, 
T'll weep what's left away, and weeping die.—Shake. 
Rose, white.—I ain worthy of you. 
‘My sufferings for you make your heart my due —Drydcn. 
Rose, white and withered.—Transient impressions. ~ 
Quickly withered like your love away. 
Rosebud, white.—A heart that is ignorant of love. — 
A pure unspotted heart, nevor yet tainted with love.—Skake. 
Rose, thornless.—Lady, deign to smile. _ 
Do not blast my apringing hopes, 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my soul.— Rowe. 
Rose, maiden’s blush.—If you love me, you will find me out. 
I do betray myself with blushes.—yhaks. 
Rosebud, red.—You are young and beautiful... 
She looks like morning roses newly washed in dew.—Shake. 
Rose, damask.—Rosa damascena.—Freshness, 
Fresh asthe morn, and as the season fair.—Pope. ~ 
Rose, moss.—Superior merit. 
Behold the first in virtue as in face.—Pope. 
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Doubts the beauty, which she doubts » 
Which dazzles every eye except her own.— Hayley. 
Rose, greville superb.—Roee grevelli.—Grace, 
” orsace wea ta eile topes eave inher eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.—Milton. 
Rosebud, moss.—Charming. ~- 
‘Where's the puwer that charms us 807 
In the soul or in the eye 1~ Waller. 
Rose, yellow.—R. sulphurea.—The decrease of love on 
better acquaintance. 
The warmest love may sink by slow decay. 
Rose, hundred leaved.—R. centifolia.—Pride. 
| will instruct my sorrow to be proud.—Shaks. 
Rose, cinnamon.—R. Cinamonea.—Love at first sight. 
Whoever loved that loved not at first sight 7—Shakes. 
Rose, York and Lancaster.—R. versicolor—War. 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks.—Shake. 
Sweet scabious.—The mourning bride.—I have lost all, 
With whom, alas! I fondly hoped to know 
‘The humble walks of happiness below.—Rogers. 
Sweetbriar.—Rosa suaveolens.—Simplicity. —- 
Tam as true us truth’s simplicity.— shake. 
Snowdrop.—Galanthus nivalia.—Refinement. ~ 
Love refinos the thoughts, and hath his seat in reason.—Milton 
Snowball.—Viburnum opulus.—To bind. 
To bind our loves in « holy band.—Skaks. 
Scarlet lychnis,—L. chalcedonica.—Lamp with a flame.— 
Sanbeam’d eyes. 
Here love lights his constant lamp.—Milton. 
Snapdragon. —Antirrhinum.—Presumption. - 
Minds somewhat raised by false presumptuous hope.—Milton. 
Star of Bethlehem.—Omithogalum.—Reconciliation. 
Love quarrels oft in pleasing concord end.—AMilton. 
St. John’s wort.—Hypericum.—Superstition. 
Have I loved him next heaven, 
Been out of fondness superstitious to him, 
And am I thus rewarded 1—Shaks. 


Swallow-wort,—Asclepias tuberosa.—Cure for the heart- 
e. 


ache. 
‘The miserable have no other medicine but only hope.—Skaks. 
Sweetwilliam.—Dianthus barbatus.—Finesse.— 
And gricfs, alas! that may not speak, 
Barn poor relief by feigning —B. Chester, 
Speedwell.—Veronica.—Female fidelity. 
Ob! woman's love's a holy light, 
And when 'tis kindled ne'er can die. 
Swamp magnolie.—Magnolia glauca.—Reward of merit. 
Urge your success, deserve a lasting name ; 
She'll crowna constant and a gratctul flame 1—Roscommon. 
Spiderwort.—Tradescantia.—I esteem, but do not love you. 
‘There's something tells me, (but it is not love) 
T would not lose you.—Shaks. 
Syringa carolina.—Philadelphus inodorous .—Disappoint- 
ment, 
Bright blown hopes dispersed in air.—M. I, L 
Sunflower.—Helianthus.—False riches. - 
Away with your love that is mensured with zold: 
Deemst thou that hearts can be bought and sold.—L. 
Tulip.—Tulipa.—Ambition. 
The heart is woman's world. 
empire !—Sketch Boi 


Tulip, red.—A declaration of love. 
Who could refrain that had_a heart to lova, 
make his love known ?—Shaks. 
Thorn apple.—Datura stramonium.—Deceitful charms. 

Ab! that deceit should steal auch gentle shapcs.—shake. 
Tuberose.—Polyanthus tuberosa.—Le plus loin.—Le plus 
cher. 

How wayward is this foolish love.--Shaks. 
Thyme.—Thymus.—Activity. 

T would chide hasty-footed time for parting us.--Shaks. 
Thistle, holy.—Centaurea benedicta.—Misanthropy. 

He ponders on the world—abhors the whole.—Kogers. 
Violet. blue.—Viola odorata.—Love. 

For theeI’ll lock up all the gates of love.—Shaks. 
Violet, white.—Modesty. ~ 

Sweet ay spring-time flowers.~-Shaks. 
Venus’ looking glass.—Campanula speculum.—Flattery. 

He does mo double wrong who wounds with tho flatterics of his 

tongue. 

Virgin’s bower.—Cle natis.—Filial affection. 

The sight an imago brought of his own filial love—Dryden. 
Woodbine.—Lonicera.—Fraternal affection. 

Uov'd Ophelia : forty thousand brothers could not, with all their 

quantity of love, make up my sum.—Shaks. 

Wallflower.—Cherianthus cheiri—Fidelity in misfortune. 

Be good and friendly still, and oft return. — Ailton. 
Weeping willow.—Salix Babylonica.—Forsaken. 

Prevent his falschood, and forsake him first.— Patllips. 
Yarrow.—Achillea millefolium.— To cure. 

Hear what from love unpractised hearts endure ; 

From love, the sole disease thou canst not cure. 

In concluding the beautiful and expressive “ language of| 
flowers,” we would remark, that it can be put into imme- 
diate practice, as there are as great a number now in blos- 
som, and advancing to that state, as at any season of the 
year; such as the amaranth, corcopsis, bluebottle, china 
aster, convolvulus, cardinal flower, dahlia, hydrangea, lark- 
spur, everlasting, honeysuckle monthly, mignionette, mint, 
marigold, nasturtium, primrose evening, periwinkle, poppy, 
phlox, passion flower, lychnis, snapdragon, sensitive plant, 


at there hor ambition strives for 


and courage to 








tuberose, thyme. With the waning year comes the chry- 


||santhemum; which is almost the latest garden flower. 
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Associations oF Distinct 4¥1maLs.—All associations be- 
tween animals of opposite natures are exceedingly interest. 
ing; and those who train them for public exhibition know 
how attractive such displays are of the power of discipline 
over the strength of instinct. These extraordinary arrange- 
ments are sometimes the effect of accident, and sometimes 
of the greater force of one instinct over the lesser force of 
another, A rat-catcher having caught a brood of young 
rats alive, gave them to his cat, who had just had her kit- 
tens taken from her to be drowned. A few days afterwards 
he was surprised to find the rats in the Place of the drowned. 
kittena, being preserved by their natural enemy. The rat- 
catcher exhibited the cat and her nurslings to considerable 
advantage. A somewhpt similar exhibition exists at present 
in London. There is alittle menagerie, where such odd as- 
sociations may be witnessed upon a more extensive scale, 
and more systematically conducted, than in any other col- 
lection of animals of which we have ever heard. Upon the 
Surrey side of Waterloo bridge, is daily seen a cage about 
five feet square, containing a variety of quadrupeds and 
birds. The keeper of this collection states that he has 
been employed seventeen years in the business of training 
creatures of opposite natures to live together in content 
and affection. And those years have not been unprofitably 
employed! It is not too much to believe, that many @ person 
who has given his halfpenny to look upon this show, may 
have had his mind awakened to the extraordinary effects of 
habit and of gentle discipline, when he hes thus seen the 
cat, the rat, the mouse, the hawk, the rabbit, the guinea- 
pig, the owl, the pigeon, the starling, and the sparrow, each 
enjuying, as far as can be enjoyed in confinement, its re- 
spective modes of life, in the company of each other, the 
weak without fear, and the strong without the desire to 
injure. It is impossible to imagine any prettier exhibition 
of kindness than is here shown. The rabbit and the pi- 
geon playfully contending for a lock of hay to make up their 
nests; the sparrow sometimes perched on the head of the 
cat, and sometimes on that of the owl—each its natural 
enemy ; and the mice playing about with perfect indiflerence 
to the presence of either cat, or hawk, or owl The modcs 
by which this man has effected this are, first, by keeping all 
the creatures well fed; and secondly, by accustoming one 
species to the society of another at a very early period of 
their lives. The ferocious instincts of those who prey on 
the weaker are never called intoaction ; their nature is sub- 
dued to a systematic gentleness; the circumstances by 
which they are surrounded are favourable to the cultivation 
of their kindlier dispositions ; all their desires and ptcasures 
are bounded by their little cage; and though the old cat 
sometimes takes a stately walk on the parapet of the bridge, 
she duly returns to her companions, with whom she has so 
long been happy, without at all thinking that she was born 
to devour any of them. 

This is an example, and a powerful one, of what may be 
accomplished by a proper education, which rightly esti- 
mates the force of habit, and confirms, by judicious ma- 
nagement, that habit which is most desirable to be made 
arule of conduct. The principle is the same, whether it br: 
applied to children or to brutes, 





CoMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF IRON AND STEEL.—The fvl- 
lowing statement of the comparative force of these two 
metals, is to be found in a work on the relative cohesion of 
iron, and the different kinds of stcel by M. Mittis, aa no- 
ticed in Kastner's Archives, viz.: a rod of good iron of Sti- 
ria an inch thick, required a weight of four hundred quin- 
tals to break it; arod of equal thickness of Stirian stcv} 
not immersed, took a weight of seven hundred and forty- 
nine quintals and fifty-three pounds to break it, while a rod 
of the same dimensions of meteoric steel was not broken 
except by a weight of eleven hundred and thirty quintais. 








A curiosity.—An ingenious piece of workmanship was 
lately manufactured in Philadelphia. It is a pitcher or cream 
jug, which holds about half a pint, made of wooden staves 
hooped with silver and a glass bottom. The staves were 
taken from the tree under which William Penn made his 
treaty with the Indians. We expressed some surprise—saj 5 
the editor of the Democratic Fress—when we were told that 
the pitcher had been taken to pieces to decide a wager of 
twenty dollars, and that one thousand and siz staves were 
counted in it! It was made_by Mr. Joshua Peddle, and is 
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the property of Mr. John Johnson. 






ORIGINAL COMMUNICATI 








NINTH NUMBER OF THE PERIPATETIC. 


ATRIAL. 


For law 's the wisdom of all oges, 

And managed by the ablest snges, 

Who, though their business at the bac, 

Be but a kind of civil war, 

In which they engage with fiercer dudgrons, 
‘Than eer the Grecians did and Trojans, 
Thoy never manage tho contest, 

TT” impair their public interest, 

Or by their controversics lessen ; 
Tho dignity of their profession.—Hudibras. 


Ip there should be any of my readers who can for a 





moment hesitate yielding thcir assent to the truth of, 


the couplet with which the above extract concludes, 
I can only refer him to half an hour's experience, such 
as I have just enjoyed, to banish every thing like doubt 
from his mind. We have all been amused with the 
various points of view in which, more than any other 
profession, the law has been continually held up to 
the wonder—I wish I could say admiration—of the 
idle and the curious; and many of us,! am sure, have 
been often at a loss to find language expressive of 
our ideas of its tortuosities, its perplexities, its quib- 
bles and its quirks. Poets, satirists, and playwrights 
have alternately taken it up, and whether from an 
inability to pursue the subject further, or their suc- 
cess in raising a laugh without going below the sur- 
face or not, I cannot tell, bave never ventured further 
than the threshold, but have ever regarded it as suffi- 
cient to excite ridicule of itself,as a certain celebrated 
buffo never appears upon the stage, that his entrance 
is not followed by shouts of laughter, of which he 
appears to be the innocent and unconscious cause. 
When the law is referred to, it is as an inextricable 
labyrinth; and when one of its professors is intro- 
duced, the knavish shrug of the shoulder, the equivo- 
cal nod of the head, and, above all, the by no means 
obscure hints which he makes at a more intimate 
acquaintance with your purse, properties with which 
he is so invariably invested, soon let you into thesecret 
that you have fallen into the company of one to whom 
the peculiar privilege: seems to be reserved of going 
crooked that he may the more effectually succeed in 
keeping others straight. Who, for example, has ever 
heard a lawyer called by any other cognomen than that 
of “ Wormwood,” * Clippurse,” “ Pillage,” or some- 
thing equally indicative of these popular attributes ; 
or who would for a moment recognise the noble sci- 
ence of which he is a member, if its virtues were not 
conveyed to his mind by the characteristic epithets 
of knavery and chicane, or by something like the 
celebrated George Alexander Stevens’ pithy and in- 
definable definition of—law ? 

Thad often heard—who has not ?—of the —— court. 
History had blazoned its fame in vivid colours to my 
imagination, and my only wonder now is that I should 
so long have repressed a curiosity which I must con- 
fess I have not unfrequently felt, to witness its pro- 
ceedings, and admire, from my own experience, the 
widely spread and well known dignity which graces 
it, and for which it is so generally and so univereally 
distinguished. Accident, rather than design, at length 
gave me this opportunity ; and my anticipations were 


by no means disappointed. The captain, whose skill 


in discovering incidents worthy of notice, has more 
than once called forth from me a tribute of acknow- 


ledgment, and upon whose judgment, in matters of 
that kind, I have learned to place implicit reliance, in 
the course of one of our rambles together, suggested 
the expediency of paying a visit to this far-famed tri- 
bunal, to which, with great readiness, I assented.— 


We accordingly bent our steps thither. 


When within a short distance of the spot a mur- 
muring conglomeration. of sounds struck upon our 
ears, not much unlike the echo of what Homer terms 
‘‘the much sounding sea,” or perhaps more rosem- 
bling what must be perfectly familiar with the school 


recollections of most of my readers, the “nick o 


>, 





time,” when the tired pedant, who has exha 
himself in raving and scolding his unruly urchins, 
leaves the room for a moment to relax himself from 
the cares and labours of his situation. As we ap- 
proached nearer, the sounds became more audible, but 
not more distinct. Here and there a broken exclama- 
tioncould be heard—then a laugh which went around 
like electricity, wound up by a general riot of un- 
meaning noise, and then renewed and continued with- 
out interruption, until every thing like order seemed 
to be entirely lost sight of, and confusion reigned with 
undisputed sway. Matters at length reached a crisis 
when endurance ceased to bea virtue,and when even 
Stentor could hardly have expected an easy. victory in 
his own great art of making himself heard. I had 
never witnessed the like before, and was not a little 
jat a loss to imagine what was the matter. 

“They must be fighting,” said I, hazarding @ con- 
jecture which seemed to me the most probable that I 
could have made. 

The captain made no reply. 

“Let us go in,” continued I, and here I stepped 
towards the door. 

“ Hush,” said the captain, as he placed himself be- 
tween me and the door, “ not yet.” 

My companion appeared to manifest so little con- 
cern on the subject, and to be so perfectly at ease un- 
der circumstances which I must confess occasioned 
no little alarm to me, that I desisted, and preserving 
the utmost silence, waited the denouement of a scene 
which seemed to promise nothing 50 likely as a gene- 
ral skirmish. 

“ Keep silence!” at length exclaimed a voice be- 
tokening vexation bordering upon despair, and which 
seemed almost to crack in the effort to make itself 
heard! “ Keep silence there.” 

“Silence !” thundered a shrill-toned treble, which 
was speedily echoed by a hollow and sepulchral bass 
from the furthest corner of the room, and a compara- 
tive calm, which reminded me of that which Virgil 
speaksof in his description of a storm when Neptune 
reproves the rebellious winds, succeeded. How long 
it lasted it is not material to mention; suffice it to say, 
that before it was renewed, at least to the same ex- 
tent as before, my friend and I found ourselves seated 
on the outer benches, among a herd who appeared to 
have but very recently made their escape from—but 
T hate reflections. We were no longer at a loss to 
account for the riotous conduct which had preceded 
our entrance, and which, in being silenced for a mo- 
ment, seemed to have gathered a new accession of| 
strength, and now burst out with redoubled noise and 
fury. 

A short, squab old gentleman, the fire of whose 
eyes was in vain attempted to be concealed by a pair of, 
large steel-mounted spectacles, which sat upon the 
very tip of his nose, was standing in the middle of the 
floor, with a violin in one hand, and a bow, which seem- 
ed only to be waiting for something like order to com- 
mence operations, in the other. 

T looked at the captain, and he at me, alternately ; 
astonishment was pictured on his countenance, which 
probably reflected the same expression from mine. 
One peal of laughter followed another; judge, jury, 
counsel, and parties, joined in the sport; and merri- 
ment and hilarity appeared to be the order of the day. 
I felt anxious to know the cause of a scene £0 novel, 
and, after a thousand conjectures, all of them unsatis- 
factory, I succeeded in learning from a tolerably intel- 
ligent individual who sat immediately before me, that 
one of the parties had sued the other for his services 
in arranging a piece of music for the violin, and that 
the little gentleman who cut so ridiculous a figure, 
had been called as a witness by the defendant, to satisfy 
the jury, by auricular demonstration, that the harmony 
of the piece bordered closely upon a degree of dis- 
cord, which was so strongly marked upon the visages 
of the contending amateurs, that you could, without 
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the least difficulty, have selected them from among a 
thousand. 

After the tumult had somewhat subsided, a long- 
legged fellow, whose appearance was as indicative of 
barrenness of puree, as hia manner was of paucity of 
intellect, got up and objected to the testimony. A dis- 
cussion ensued, upon which | da not intend to dwell, and 
the evidence was rejected. A murmur ef disappro- 
bation rap through the crowd, aad the violin-player 
resumed hia seat with no small degree of mortification 
on hia part, at the disappointment with which his 
vanity had met, and on the part of the audience, at 
this unexpected curtailment of their pleasure. 

A tedious and dry investigation as to quantity, time, 
and melody followed, during which the audience 
behaved with singular decorum, which would proba- 
bly have continued uninterrupted but for the declara- 
tion of a witness that so discordant was the composi- 
tion, that an old lady who kept a school immediately 
over where the composer performed his task, boet the 
principal part of her scholars in consequence of the 
rehearsals of the piece. The evidence at length 
closed; two or three speeches were made, and the 
jury found a verdict in favour of the plaintiff, who walk- 
ed out of court with no small degree of triumph, 
occasionally casting a look of undisguised contempt 
on the envious performer, whose attempt to hold his 
piece up to ridicule had so happily failed. B. 


—————————— 





PRUDENCE. 


Est modup in rebus sunt certi denique fines, 
Qaoe ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.— Hor. 


‘The world is ours and ours alone, 
For we alone bave world at will.—Beggar’s Song. 


Prupenor is a word much oftener used than under- 
stood. There is, in fact, no term in the vocabulary of 
our language so horribly abused. Prudence is the 
choice of those circumstances which lead to happi- 
ness. Felicity is the end of man, and no worldly pos- 
sessions are to be valued but as they are conducive to 
this greataim. Admitting ours to be the true defini- 
tion, (and any one will agree with us in the spirit, i 
not in the words of it,) there are many who set a false 
estimation upon things, contrary to their reason; and 
pursue with eagerness such courses as lead not to hap- 
piness. The splendour of wealth, and the consequen- 
tial dignity of high station, are looked upon as the 
suma bona of life; and the world has led itself into 
the belief, that riches and renown go hand in hand 
with happiness. 

Our intercourse with the world has furnished us 
with sufficient examples of what are called prudent 
men; and we have taken the pains to inspect the cha- 
racter and learn the history of some of those distin- 
guished by the appellation. 

The first of whom we shall speak, is Dubitorius. 
He was remarkable in his youth for his steadiness, 
and for a distaste for all those sports and pastimes 
which belong to boyhood. When that period of life 
arrived in which choice is to be made of a profession 
or pursuit for our after years, the golden opportunity 
was permitted to pass by while he was doubting for 
what vocation he was naturally intended. His pru- 
dence especially showed itself in his courtship. He 
was not one, according to his own account, to shut 
his eyes and run into difficulty; he must have time to 
consider whether the choice he was about to make 
was a good one. Ele was once on the point of bring- 
ing the affair to @ close, when prudence whispered in 
his ear not to be too hasty; and while he was consi- 
dering the matter, a dashing fellow became acquainted 
with hie Dulcines, “ popped the question,” and was 
made happy with her hand. Dubitorius had his pru- 
dence left him as his consolation, and was heard to 
boast of his wisdom in not uniting himself to a flirt. 
His after life was one unvaried scene; free from mis- 
fortunes, to be sure, but insipid on account of its mo- 
notony. 

Avarus was.a man of a differentstamp,but not less 
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prudent. He married an heiress, The great estate 
whieh now came into his possession served to keep 
him employed, and his only care was to increase it by 
prudent management. He was free from the vexation 
of a spendthrift family, fortune having blessed him 
with orbity. His exit from mortal life will show his 
previous happiness: with his last breath he advised 
his wife to husband her possessions. 

Prudentius was born, as astrologers would say, un- 
der the business star. His paternal inheritance was 
small, but from perseverance he hoped to acquire a 
sufficiency. When he entered upon business he must 
deny himself all innocent pleasures on account of his 
slender means; and as his desire for gain increased 
proportionably with his acquisitions, the time for en- 
joying his ease and quiet never arrived. When he 
commenced life, his aim was to provide for retirement 
from the busy world when old age should fasten on 
him; when éhat arrived, he still found he had not suf- 
ficient while another was richer than himself; and his 
otium cum dignilate, which gave a zeet to his early la- 
bour, was entirely forgotten. Too cautious to hazard 
his little in extensive speculations, he acquired by per- 
severing industry and closeness of living, great wealth; 
and having made a mere machine of himself all his 
life, he left it to be divided between two sons; who, as 
they had not gained it by their own toil, spent it in 
extravagance. 

We have now shown in what sense the world use 
the word prudence. In the character of those who 
gain this apparently enviable epithet, we can find no 
superiority in that quality which directs to the attain- 
ment of happiness; on the contrary their only aim is 
to acquire that which, when possessed, unsophisticated 
reason teaches cannot of itself afford happiness. They 
seek, instead of happiness, what is only one of the 
means of giving it. 

In our opinion he is a prudent man who makes the 
enjoyment of life his object of search; and values 
worldly possessions only according as they tend to this 
end. He will separate happiness from its means, and 
value them in proportion to their influence. In all his 
operations he will be cautious in choosing those which 
lead to some good end; and will not be directed by the 
mistaken opinion of the world. 

Of all the examples with which society has furnish- 
ed us, none come so near to the idea which we have 
formed of a prudent man as Hortensius. The motive 
with which he always acted was the enjoyment of the 
moment; but he never adopted any method of grati- 
fying his immediate wishes which was likely eventually 
to be productive of bad consequences. He thought 
that man was born for happiness, and the precepts of| 
philosophy furnished him with the means. Withsuch| 
impressions he entered upon life, and found that he’ 
had chosen that medium which all pretend to have at- | 
tained. He looked upon wealth only as the means of 
doing good and affording independence. According to 
the dictates of holy writ, he allotted a portion of time 
to all things; and did not spend a life in the acquisition 
ef one thing because the world around him were doing 
so. Corporeal labour was undergone as conducive to 
health and as obtaining the means of support. Men- 
tal discipline was made use of as the means of raising | 
himeelf in the scale of sentient beings. Amusements 
filled up a part of his time, to give zest to necessary 
drudgery. We have seen him in many of the differ- 
ent situations of life, and have never found his paral- 
lel. In prosperity he was not too much elated; and 
achange in circumstances never brought despair. He| 
generally bore a smile upon his face, and his brow was 
never suffered for any length of time to be clouded 
with care. He was accounted void of sensibility by 
“‘etiff pieces of formality,” because he did not fall 
into a melancholy fit on the death of a friend; but a 
better heart never tenanted 2 human body. If he did 
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instead of outrageous grief for an irretrievable loss, 
he endeavoured to assist the living. 

Some thought him not sufficiently devout; but his 
was the religion of the heart. He looked upon forms 
as a method of introducing holy thought; as a kind 
of monitor to the heedless. When he pretended to 
have little regard for religious formalities, it was 
among those who manifested by their conduct that 
their religion consisted merely in going through par- 
ticular ceremony. 

* Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leuving it ;” 
as age approached, his soul seemed to be lifted above 
the earth; and his death was merely 2 union of the 
vital spark with the heavenly flame. 8. 
————EEESEEE EE ae 
THE DRAMA. 








THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


RONZI VESTRIS. 


————— “ When you do dance, I wish you 
“A wave o' the sea, that you might overdo 
“ Nothing but that ; ‘move still—stll so, and own 


“ No other function. 


toa union of grace and agility; while the boldness 
and novelty of the spectacle threw the audience into 
astate of most undignified surprise. They did not 
know exactly what to make of it, but took it for 
granted that it must be superlatively fine, and conse- 
quently counterfeited an exuberance of admiration : 
but when, in the pas seul of “I’ve been roaming,” 
Hutin came bounding like a stag from the top to the 
bottom of the stage in about three springs, the con- 
noisseurs in the pit were really amazed; they looked 


Hinto each other’s faces for information, but not finding 


any, grinned a smile of approbation, and many were 
heard to give utterance tothe oracular exclamation of 
“no mistake!” a term by which no small portion of the 
inhabitants of this city intimate their sense of excel- 
lence in any shape. 

But Vestris, the exquisite Vestris, appeared, and all 
that had gone before seemed poor in the comparison. 
With a form cast in nature’s happiest mould, and a face 
to match; with 

Motions graceful as a bird’ in air ;"” 
with a step as free as fancy, agile as an antelope, and 





Ws were born upon spot of earth where feet ere 
used for prosaic rather than poetical purposes, and 
where they are looked upon merely as appendages 
which it would be singular and inconvenient to be 
without. Independent of the ordinary business of| 
life, walking and running matches, leaping, or any 
other hardy and vigorous exercises, were the affairs in 
which their services were commonly required; though, 
to be sure, the people did at times assemble, and volun- 
tarily undergo and perform a violent and eccentric 
motion, by them termed dancing; but, as regarded 
all the graceful uses to which feet, and the limbs to 
which they are more immediately attached, might be 
brought by scientific cultivation, not an idea was en- 
tertained, and not a glimmering of light had been dif- 
fused upon the subject. Dancing was there in a pri- 
mitive state, or rather it was worse—like the Russians, 
hovering between barbarism and civilization, with al} 
the bad properties of both, and little of the good of 
either. The freedom and untaught grace of nature 
were gone, without any of the beautiful combinations 
and surprising achievements of art being substituted 
in their place. To a spectator, it seemed as if the 
parties engaged (the men at least) were, without any 
perceivable reason, subjecting themselves to a rough 
and somewhat disagreeable exercise. By a violent 
exertion of the muscles, the body was forced bolt-up- 
right into the air, from whence, as soon as the impetus | 
had ceased, it returned as speedily as possible to the 
floor, which it no sooner touched, than another despe- 
rate effort again propelled it upwards, and so on, until 
nature was exhausted. We had indeed at times mis- 
givings if this could really be daneing; an art that 
was said to consist of a serics of the most skilful and| 
picturesque movements; and as we read of the Asiatic) 
girls, the Greeks, Herodias, Mercandotti, Deshays, | 
and others eminent in that line, we marvelled ex- 
ceedingly ; but any expressed opinion on the subject 
was instantly put down by a reference to the high pro- 
fessional character of the two gentlemen who had the 
superintendence of the heels of the springing gene- 
ration in that portion of the globe. 

In the course of time we beheld many professional | 
artists (English ones) at theatres and other public] 
places, and always felt relieved when they got through 
their work ; and the performances of the Winnebago 
Indians went well nigh to convince us that dancing, 
in all nations, whether savage or eivilized, was a fool- 
ish abomination. The appearance, however, of Hu- 
tin, and the French corps de ballet, threw some light 
upon the subject. The dancers of a nation of dancers 
were brought to the American shores to expound the} 
mysteries of the Academie de la Musique. The essence, | 
the quintessence of dancing, was what was expected, 








not mourn a long while at the death of a friend, it 
was because he made allowance for mortality, and} 





and had Vestris never appeared, it might still have 

















elastic as a bow, who was to be compared with her? 
When contrasted with her, the movements of all the 
rest were sharpandangular. Their performance was 
a collection of brilliant pointe—hers one uninterrupted 
piece of perfection. We did not want to see her 
dance, only to behold her in motion. She could even 
do that hardest of all things—violate nature grace- 
fully; for it must be owned that some of her attitudes 
are such as nature never dreamt of, though this is a 
fault perhaps inseparable fromthe French school. Of 
the faults of that echool she has less than any of the 
rest, especially the practice of twirling rapidly round 
on one foot to please the vicious taste, and gain the 
good-for-nothing applause of those whose ignorant 
wonder is excited by this vulgar ahd marvelously un- 
graceful trick. In the slow parts of some of the 
dances her action is in reality the very “ poetry of mo- 
tion:” the swell and fallof the summer.sea—the wa- 
ving grace of the rich meadow when the breeze passcs 
gently over it—the peculiar sweep of the branches of 
the willcw, which, even at their largest growth, seem 
constructed of the most delicate fibres—or, indecd, 
any thing that is most beautiful in motion, is, at times, 
not more beautiful than Vestris. And as the music 
takes a quicker and bolder measure, with what nerve 
and confidence she spurns the boards and throws 
herself in air! When we think of it, we look at the 
pedestals by which our own trunk is supported, and 
“inly ruminate” what quantity of cultivation would 
be neceseary to enable them te accomplish such feats ! 

There is another advantage in seeing Vestris, par- 
ticularly to persons whose ideas, like our own, are 
involved in more than Egyptian darkness concerning 
pirouettes, entrechats, &c. and who might expose their 
ignorance and get into an awkward dilemma by aseert- 
ing that Estelle was better than Ravenot, or Ravenot 
better than Estelle. When Vestris is before them 
they are safe. They can lean back at their eace— 
assume a knowing and intelligent look—nod compla- 
cently at the execution of any surprising maneuvre. 
and indulge in the most sweeping eulogiums withou' 
fear of committing themselves; for she is 


“each a dancer, 
“ Where men havo eyes aud feclingsshe must answer.”” 


And whoever has heard Signorina Garcia sing, seci 
Kean act, and Vestris dance, has heard and seen three 
things well worth hearing and secing ; and is moreove 
well qualified to talk on these subjects without sub- 
mitting deferentially to any travelled personage’s as- 
sertion, that “they are very well, though nothing te 
—, —, or ——,” that he has seen in Italy. 
France, or England. He has heard few superior to 
the former, and seen none to equal the two latter. C. 








Beware of sweet wine vinegar, saith the Italian proverb. 
The mildest persons carry({heir anger farthestowhen once 








passed for such. Here, at least, was eome opproach|| 


it is justly excited 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
ing 
MONSTERS NOT MENTE BY LINNEUS. 


For a succession of ages naturalists tiave ‘endeavoured to 
nculcate the opinion that wild beasts are to be found only 
among the brute creation; but the melancholy fact is at 
length ascertained, that many monsters, besides those 
which usually haunt dens and caves, go loose in society un- 
der false pretences, deluding that public upon which they 
prey, into a belief of their harmlessness. We propose stir- 
ring a few of them up with the long pole of our ingenuity ; 
and on the old principle of place aux dames,wo shall begin with 

THE-CONSEQUENTIAL-WISE-MAN-MONSTER. 

Seclf-conceit, pomposity, and the profound admiration of, 
old women, have been an overmatch for the originally weak 
intellect of Mr. Owlstare. He now imagines himself a} 
walking encyclopedia, and the final court of appeal in all | 
cases where a literary, political, moral, or religious dispute 
arises, Ask him to meet with the most eminent men of the 
day, and he never for a moment supposes the compliment is 
paid to him, but tothem. Tell him one of your best stories, 
and it will fail to produce any effect upon him; he merely | 
hints that he has heard it better told before. Make one of| 
your profoundest observations on philosophy or political 
economy, and he will only hem, and look half sage half con- 
temptuous. Try him upon the fine arts, and he gives you 
to understand that unless you have been to the Vatican, you 
cannot sail upon the same tack with him. Venture into 
the arena of science, and you arc silenced, by hearing him 
pronounce Sir Humphrey Davy a mere schoolboy. The 
use he makes of all the information he possesses, is to ex- 
alt himscl!’; and when his ignorance by chance stares him 
in the face, he gets out of the dilemma by treating his ad- 
versary with sarcastic indifference. In general company, 
this manner is successful. He is not much liked, but he is 
immensely respected. Hospitable country gentlemen, mid- 
dle-rate lawyers, wealthy merchants, with all their wives 
and all their daughters, hardly know how to treat him with 
sufficient deference. * Every body begs the honour of drink- 
ing wine with Mr. Owlstare; every body is anxious to 
know what Mr. Owlstare thinks upon the subject ; every 
body sends the nicest cut in the whole salmon, and the! 
wing and breast of the chicken to Mr. Owlstare. He goes] 
into the drawing room, and the lady of the house carries him 
his tea-cup with her own hands, whilst her eldest girl, “ who 
was seventeen the fifth of lust September,” brings him the 
cake. He eats and drinks an unconscionable quantity, but 
every body is continually beseeching him to eat and drink | 
more. He goes home about nine—a kind of disagreeable 
caricature of Samuel Johnson ; and his absence occasions, 
unconsciously, so general a relief, that the young people, in 
the exuberance of their spirits, propose a quadrille, and the| 
previous gencration sit down to whist cnlivening the pauses | 
of the game by the most lively encomiums on Mr. Owlstare. | 


THE-TREACLE-TONGUED-MONSTER, 
Is commonly a female. She is probably a would-be-young | 


















or “hesitates dislike,” with a whispery gentleness quite ir- 
resistible. She is rather delicate, yet goes abroad in all 
weathers. At teble—not in her own house. but that of a 
friend—she is continually pressing you to eat, and animad- 
verting on the poorness of your appetite. She has no taste 
or ear for music; but is exceedingly useful in praising the 
efforts of all the young ladies of the house, and in affecting 
rapture till others think it necessary to affect it too. Sh: is 
rather religious, and has a temper which nothing on earth 
would seem capable of ruffling; yet, in truth, if her real 
character were known, she is the most peevish, hypocritical, 
greedy, selfish, and tyrannical being in existence. She is 
a concentration of stings smeared over with an external 
coating of honey ; and docs more mischief in her officious, 
sneaking, urderhand way, than a hundred bold downright 
murderers, who kill their man and are hanged for it. 
THE-CLEVER-YOUNG-MAN-MONSTER. 
The growth of this specics of monster has been so rapid, 
that it almost calls for the interference of tne legislature.— 
Like the rats of the old Egyptian city, they threaten to eat 
upevery thing. One can hardly turn without meeting this 
monster. He is about two and twenty: has rather an ex- 
pressive face, and an interminable volubility of tongue. He 
is not one of those who hides his light under a bushel.— 
Upon all subjects he is equally at home—that is to say, 
equally superticial. He knows all about the next Wa- 
verley novel; he writes in Blackwood’s Magazine, or at 
least says that he writes in it, and can tell you who all the: 
articles are by. On the corn laws, the drama, the catholic 
question, the opera, phrenology, and modern poctry, he is 
ever ready to pour forth a torrent of information, of some- 
what ephemeral interest, it is trae—but this is not his fault. 
He writes and speaks on every subject that comes in his 
way. His father is proud of him; his mother doats on 
him ; his sisters admire him; his cousins die for him. He 
publishes a thin quarto volume of very magnificently 
printed poetry, and, like Robert Montgomery’s, his own 
portrait faces the title-page, his neck bare, and shirt collar 
turned down @ ta Byron—his hair combed back over his 
brow, and his eye looking upwards to see what is to be seen 
in the sky. Sensible men pronounce him a coxcomb: but 
the uninitiated discover genius in every line, and milliners 
fall into a pining melancholy by the hundred. Then comes 
a shower of albums, and he writes in every one of them, 
and signs his name at full length by way of autograph.— 
All this, though it may make “ the unskilful laugh, cannot 
but make the judicious grieve.” The Clever-young-man- 
monster, unless roused by ridicule into common sense and 
a useful pursuit, sinks into premature oblivion, and lives to 
wonder at his own littlencss, 
THE-INSIPID-YOUNG-LADY-MONSTER. 

This is o harmless, but very annoying monster. She is 
rather pretty, lisps slightly, and, as the Ettrick Shepherd 
says, has a great quantity of “ waving curls abune the bree.” 
She very frequently sits beside you at a large and ceremo- 
nious dinner-party. You determine to be agrecable, and 
almost brilliant ; but, to your infinite distress, you discover, 














old maid, who has wormed herself into a sort of paltry inde- | 
pendence, principally by having had several legacies left her, | 
the wages of toad-cating. She visits a good number of, 
families of respectability on what she considers an easy and | 
intimate footing ; that is to say, she can look in upon them 
very soon after breakfast, or about tea-time, and she is sure | 
not to derange their domestic economy, for they will say— 
“Oh! it is only Miss Amelia Treacle-Tongue.” Her con- 
versation is very thickly studded with tender appellatives ; 
such as“ my dear,” “my love,”terms in which she continually 
addresees all her female acquaintances. She is always very} 
particular in her inquiries on the subject of health, and is 
distressed—quite distressed—to hear of the slightest ail- 
ment. A headache “alarms” her—a cough “ suggests the 
fear of consumption,”—a sore throat makes her pathetic, 


and reminds her of “ the uncertainty of human existence.” 1 
She calls to ask aftcr the patient every day, often twice a’! 


day, until the most perfect convalescence takes place. She] 
apparently has the most ardent attachment for all children. 


She takes every little urchin in her arms, kisses him, calls | 
him ‘a darling cherub,” and gazcs on him delightedly, | 10 ccremonious dinner party without fear and trembling. 


(at least when his mama or papa is present,) although the | 


“darling cherub” be a spoiled, clumsy, red-headed, dis- 


agreeable varlet. With all the minutia of little family his- | 


tories Miss Amelia Treacle-Tongue is Particularly well ac- 
quainted; she communicates a piece of scandal, in the 


;only three grammatical errors. 


before the soup is removed, that the fair automaton has, in 
her whole composition, only one idea and ahalf. She listens 
to you, but does not understand you; your most sparkling 
zayings she rewards with a look of gentle bewilderment—| 
half reproachful, and half deprecatory—as if she fancied 
you were quizzing her. You at length labour to say things 
as full of inanity and silliness as possible, and she immedi- 
ately regains her composure, and thinks you have begun to 
talk rationally. Her mama watches the progress of the 


are paying her daughter. When you return to the drawing- 
room a seat is reserved for you, as an especial favour, be- 
side the Insipid-young-lady-monster. Your concealed 
yawns almost kill you; but, to make up for your rcal list- 
lessness, you affect the most animated pleasure, and next 
day all your friends wish you joy, considering the marriage 
already fixed. The insipid young lady actually knits a purse 
for you, and sends it to you with a note, in which there are 
For a month the very 
| sight of a female gives you the vapours ; and you never go 





THE-STRONG-MAN-MONSTER. 

Mr. Sampson Hammerclub is six feet one in height, and 
| proportionably broad. He is a member of all Highland 
and gymnastic clubs. Athletic exercises engross all his 
time and thoughts. He is continually walking backwards 

















sultest and tnost confidential manner ; she “ hints adoubt,” 
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conversation, and is quite delighted with the attention you 





—forwards—upon his hands and feet—upon his head;— 
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running, leaping, riding, shooting, bomng, fencing, quoiting, 
pulling, climbing up poles, raising weights, and fifty other 
similar operations. In whatever society he may be, he 
never sits on his seat half an hour at a time, without offer- 
ing to exhibit his powers, by lifting a chair in his teeth, and 
flinging it over his head ; or bending a poker across his 
arm ; or jumping over the table without breaking the de- 
canters, or, if heaven hath made you of small dimensions, 
letting you stand upon one of his hands, and lifting you 
upon the sideboard. He has bushy, black whiskers, a 
strong voice, and immeasurable chest, and moves among 
delicate females, like ‘‘a bull in a china shop.”. He thinks 
himself the handsomest man in Scotland ; and, by all persons 
of five fect six, is looked upon as the uglicst fellow in existence. 
MANY OTHER MONSTERS 

Whom we can at present do little more than name.— 
There isthe Universally-respected or Exemplary-monster—one 
who wants the virtue to be great, or the passion to be egre- 
giously wrong; the Over-refined-monster— who, instead of 
a gentleman, is a petit maitre, and mistakes finical nicety for 
taste ; the Would-be-genteel-monster—who is the most vulgar 
creature under the sun, because he does not know his vul- 
garity, and therefore boldly does things which make every 
body else blush for one who cannot blush for himself; the 
Inevitable- monster—who, in his idleness and prosy stupidity, 
is continually inflicting himself upon you, and whom you 
are sure to meet with at every turn, without knowing how 
or why; the Married-man-monster—who, from being one of 
the best companions in the world, suddenly becomes uxori- 
ous, ngidly moral, and a great descanter on the comforts of 
domestic life ; the No-supper-eating-.. onster—who sits down 
to that most social of all meals, and will touch nothing 
but a crust of bread and a glass of water, which he seasons 
with anecdotes of nightmare and apoplexy; the Ctever- 
‘woman-monster—who is aged thirty, at least, and probably 
unmarried, and who makes her reputation the excuse for 
brow-beating all her female acquaintances, and saying im- 
pertinent things to the men; the Happy-monster—who is 
always in the most tremendous flow of good spirits, and 
who has no more notion of indulging you in any thing like 
a sentimental mood, than he would have of scattering roses 
over his plum-pudding before he eats it; and, lastly, the 
Editorial-monster—who treats his contributors worse than 
negro-slaves, but of whom we shall only venture to say, 
that he is “a very ancient and fishlike monster.” 





DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

It is a8 miscellaneous as a pedler’s box. A Norman 
tower, with artillery stores on the ground floor and records 
in the upper stories. Stores for soldiers below and lawyers 
above. Bastions of stone without cannon, and bastions of 
brick with cannon. Mints for coining money, and prisons 
for coining groans. A large modern town-hall-looking 
building, not filled with feasting corporations, but muskete, 
swords, and pistols. All the kings of England, in a row, 
clothed in the armour which they actually wore, of which 
(says Dr. Meyrick) not one piece is older than the time of 
Henry the Seventh. A menagerie of wild beasts, and a 
cupboard for the crown jewels. Dashing modern houscs, 
with fine sash windows and antiquated towers. A platform 
battery of cannon, with no command of space before it ; in 
short, a most extraordinary jumble, being an arsenal, 2 
mint, a state prison, a record office, a jewel office, a mena- 
gerie, an old castle, a modern fortress, a wharf, a warehouse, 
and a town, all stuffed, like the goods in @ wagon, intoa 
small artificial island. 





CHINESE MANNERS. 

The following interesting description of Chinese manners 
is copicd from the Canton Register : 

Pekin, the metropolis of China, is erected on a very fer- 
tile plain, not far south of the great wall, in the most galu- 
brious part of China, abounding with corn, fruits, herbs, 
and roots, and all the necessaries and comforts of life, ex- 
cept that of tea, none of which grows in that province.— 
The streets are always crowded, though Chinese women 
never appear in them, except in covered seats or chairs.— 
The ‘reason of this crowding is, that all Provisions are 
brought thither by land carriage, no river or canal coming 
within three miles of the city, which occasion the strects to 
be filled with carts, camels, horscs, and other beasts of bur- 
den, with their drivers, insomuch that it is difficult to pass 
through the gates in a morning-ornevening. The artificers 


|| also contribute.to inrease the crowd, ap(they Workin the 








houses of those who employ them, and are perpetually 
looking out for business. Barbers go about ringing bells to 
get customers, They carry with them a bench, basin, 
towel, pot and fire, and when any person calls to them, 
they rin up to him, and placing their bench in a conve- 
nient place in the street, they shave the head, clean the ears, 
put the eyebrows in order, and brush the shoulders, all for 
the value of a little more than a halfpenny. They then 
ring their bell again, and are ready for another customer. 
The tailors who ply in the etreets, go home to the houses of 
their customers, and do their work there. They do not use 
thimbles, but tie a rag upon their fingers ; nor do they sit 
down to their work, but sew standing, except when they 
grow tired. The work is upon a table, and they stand close 
to it. ,The motley crowd, busied in their several occupa- 
tions, cause a vast confusion ; while jugglers, ballad-singers, 
and nostrum-mongers, are encircled by their respective mobs. 





A NEW MELO-DRAMA. 

We learn, from the London Times, that a new and ex- 
tremely interesting melo-drama has lately been produced 
at the Surrey Theatre. It is called Black-eyed Susan, or, 
Ali in the Downs ; but it has no other connexion with the 
subject of that popular ballad than that the names of its 
here and heroine are William and Susan—the former a 
sailor, and the latter his bride. The story is very simple, 
and has but few incidents; but those are so admirably 
well worked up, that the interest is kept alive from the be- 
ginning to the end. In the early part of the piece, the 
anterest chiefly turns upon the hardships and privations to 
which Susan is exposed during the long abeence of her 
husband, who is on board a king’s ship. After being re- 
duced from a state of comfort and independence by the 
villany of some of her former friends and the desertion of| 
others, she is at length informed of William’s death, and 


———— 


RICHELIEU, A TALE OF FRANCE. 

We have not the remotest conception of the number of| 
novels published in London and republished here in the 
course of any given twelve months; but we have a very 
definite idea of the proportion of good and bad that exists 
among them. What that proportion is we do not feel dis- 
posed just now to say; our readers cannot be very deeply 
interested in the matter, andif they are, let them make the 
calculation for themselves; that is, if they think proper. 


One thing, however, we are willing to tell them now ; and/| 


that is, that Richelieu, published last week by the Messrs. 
Harper, is more worth reading than any novel that has 
been published within the last year, always excepting the 
Disowned and the Waverleys. We like Pelham very much, 
but we cannot but prefer this Tale of France, because it con- 
tains matter more valuable, though not more interesting or 
amusing, than the biography of Master Henry Pelham.— 
The story of Richelieu is of the time of Louis XIII. and 
that famous minister whose name it bears. The cha- 
racters are exceedingly well drawn, the incidents are 
natural, striking, and well arranged, and the style is re- 
markably free from the errors and inelegancies which so 
frequently deface the novels of the day, But itis not for 
all this that we prefer Richelieu to Pelham. It is because 
in Richelieu there is valuable information to be gained. The 
history of that remarkable reign is illustrated; the cha- 
racter and actions of some of its most prominent person- 
ages are described with vigour and fidelity ; and the situa- 
tion of the country, both in its physical and moral pecu- 
liarities, is depicted with accuracy and discrimination. In 
ehort, the merits of Richelieu are similar to those of Quen 
tin Durward ; and, bold as the assertion is, we do not hesi- 
tate in assigning to it a place second only in dignity to that 





while labouring under the agony of this intelligence, she is 
about to be forced away by a gang of smugglers, the cap- 
tain of whom had determined to marry her. From this 
peril she is rescued by the sudden arrival of William, whose 
joy at this happy event is of short duration. The captain 
of William’s ship gees and falls in love with her, and learn- 
‘ing she is the wife of one of his own crew, orders her hus- 
band on board. In his absence he proceeds to press his suit, 
and is about to resort to violence, when William enters, and 
by a blow of his cutlass lays him at his feet. For this of- 
fence he is brought toa court-martial, and sentenced to 
death. The scene of the trial, and the subsequent one of] 
parting from his comrades and from his Susan, are ex- 
tremely well managed. It will of course be anticipated, that 
just as William is about to suffer, a pardon arrives. It is 
discovered that he had been discharged from the service 
before the attack on his officer, and the articles of war do 
not apply tohim. He is saved, and Susan is at length made 
happy. , The piece was received with unbounded applause. 





LITTLE PICKLE IN FRANCE. 

A “sweet little fellow,” just turned of ten, has been amus- 
ing the town of Aix with his lively vagaries. His mama, ea 
widow possessed of some little property, made a pet of him, 
as it was very natural she should do, from his infancy. Of 
late his demand for pocket-money began to bear too hard 
upon her purse, and she with some difficulty mustered up 
courage enough to say “no,” at the risk of making him 
very ill. The poor boy sobbed and pouted, and then grew 
really angry ; sohe went to the cage, opened it, and wrung 
the neck of his mama’s favourite canary. This, it might 
have been imagined, would have brought her to her senses ; 
but from stern necessity, or some other cause, she for once 
remained obstinate. Tho astonished darling became still 
more irate; he broke all the windows, and chased his 
mother and sister out of the house ; barricadoed himself in, 
and then commenced the demolition of the furniture, which 
he carried on with the most praiseworthy assiduity and per- 
severance. His mamu would now fain have purchased a 
peace, but it was too late; determined to teach her how to 
snub him another time, and having fully completed his job 
in the interior, the insulted Master ——— ran up stairs, 
clambered out upon the roof, tore off the tiles, and, seating 
himself astride upon a rafter, began to uncase the house, 
which he has expressed his intention of pulling down by 
degrees. When the post left the town the “ dear child” 
had already made some progress, and was pelting the people 
assembled in the street with the bricks and mortar. It is 
much to be feared this interesting infant will meet with some 











-aecident before he has half completed his task. 


so unanimously accorded to the romance of Sir Walter Scott. 
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4 Agents, and subscribers residing at a distance, who 
have not yet settled for the present volume, are requested 
to do so immediately. Our readers will remember that the 
terms of this publication are payable in advance, and that 
we wish them complied with in every instance. The Mirror, 
at four dollars, is cheap enough in all conscience ; the music 
alone—to say nothing of the matter, the. typography, or 
the copperplate engravings—being worth, per annum, more 
than that amount. Our friends will pardon us for thus jog- 
ging their memory, 

The next Engraving.—A highly-finished copperplate en- 
graving will be issued during the present quarter of the Mir- 
ror. It will comprise s1x of the public buildings of this city 
—the Merchant’s-exchange. the Masonic-ball, the Unita- 
rian church, the Branch bank, the Jew’s synagogue, and 
the Rotunda—handsomely arranged in one picture. 


The Uneducated Wife—We conclude, in the present 
number, this very interesting story, which has attracted 
general attention, and elicited unanimous praise. Coming, 
as it does, from the pen of a lady, whose talents are not in- 
ferjor to those of any female writer this country has yet 
produced, it reflects all the beauties of a vigorous and fanci- 
ful mind, whose powers have been enlarged and cultivated 
by a finished education. 


Desultory Selections—Under this head will be found an 
article—extracted from the Edinburgh Journal—which has 
gone the rounds of nearly all the papers, and has been 
only excluded from the Mirror hitherto by the press of other 
matter. We refer to “ Monsters not described by Linneus,” 
a racy morceeu, full of point and brilliancy, which every one 
will be happy to preserve. 


Hoboken.—The proprietors of the ferry to this delightfully 
romantic vicinage have reduced their prices of transporta- 
tion to one half its former amount. In adopting this mea- 
sure they have acted wisely, and will reap a golden harvest 
from the increased throngs which will resort to their boats 
in search of pleasure or health. The reduction has long 
been desired. Few places present greater facilities for an 
afternoon’s excursion, or a more desirable locality for beauty 
of prospect, or freshness and salubrity of air than Hoboken. 
Yet many families have been hitherto prevented, by a regard 
to economy, from availing themselves of its benefits. This 
difficulty is now removed, and we have already seen the 








who prese for admission, and they are occupied till a late 
hour in returning to the city the crowds that succeed in 
passing ove in the day. As lovers of public accommoda- 
tion we sincerely rejoice at this, and hope that the proprietors 
will be fully rewarded for their liberality. We will, how- 
ever, take the liberty of offering to them a suggestion which 
has been dictated by a desire to see the good name which 
this ferry has hitherto enjoyed, preserved under the late 
change. The increased number of passengers is necessarily 
productive of the inconveniences attending such a pro- 
miscuous assemblage gathered from every coruer of the city. 
Noise and confusion must, of consequence, prevail to a 
certain extent. There is no means of avoiding them alto- 
gether, but they need not be encouraged. The bar necd 
not be there to act asa most powerful incentive to their 
indulgence. Liquor should not be sold in such a crowd. 
We are informed that on Sunday afternoon last a young 
boy, searce fourteen yearsof age, was seen while in a state 
of actual intoxication, to purchase still more liquor on board 
one of these boats, to the disgust of every decent person 
present. This is wrong, and may be destructive to tho 
profits of the boat, deterring the decorous and the orderly 
from going on board. 

City of Troy.—To those who entertain any doubts as to 
the astonishing rapidity with which the spirit of improve- 
ment makes its gigantic strides throughout this state, a 
visit to the growing, populous, and hospitable city of Troy, 
would prove an unanswerable argument. Few years have 
elapsed since the thick wilderness cast its impenetrable 
shadows over the vory spot which is now the busy mart of 
commerce, the depét of agriculture, the seat of manufac- 
tures, and the thriving nursery of an intelligent, industrious, 
and enterprising population. Religion, the arts, science, 
and all the branches of human ingenuity, find here a grate- 
ful and impulsive cultivation, which promise, ere long, the 
most brilliant results, In a visit which we lately made to 
this delightful place, we could not fail being struck with the 
remarkable improvements it has lately undergone. 

Death of Charles Gilfert.—The late manager of the 
Bowery, the indefatigable caterer to the theatrical world, 
the original and justly celebrated musician, has passed from 
amongst us. His ready wit and pointed satire, his various 
and amusing conversation, his enterprise and ingenuity in 
devising, and his tact in producing histrionic exhibitions of a 
startling, mysterious, terrific, and glowing character, have 
seldom been equalled; and his invention and taste in his 
favourite art, have not becn surpassed by any competitor 
in the United States. The melancholy close of Mr. Gilfert’s 








life was precipitated by a series of misfortunes which quite 
broke down a spirit that had never been disciplined in the 
school of philosophy or prudence, and that had ever been 
the too ready victim to the seduction of pleasure, and the 
impulsesof passion. His life and death furnish an example 
which should not be forgotten. 

Columbia College.—The annual commencement took place 
on Tuesday last. The exercises at St. John’s chapel were of 
a character fully sustaining the reputation of the institution 
The degree of doctor of laws was conferred on W. Irving. 





Fortunate Escape.—The young woman who was wounded 
at Staten Island, a few days since, we are truly happy to 
state, has entirely recovered. 


A beautiful inscription.—in Trinity churchyard, there is 
an inscription on a tomb, so singularly and affectingly 
beautiful, we cannot forbear to record it, and the emotions 
it awakened in the bosom of a stranger. “It is an oblong 
pile of masonry, surmounted by a slab stone, on which are 
deeply cut the following words: 

MY MOTHER. 
The trumpet shall sownd and the dead shall rise. 
There are no other letters or characters to be found on the 
slab orthe pile. If there is one inscription in the thousand 
languages that are, or have been, of earth, fitted to retain 
its sublime meaning through every perivd of time up to the 
resurrection morning, it is this. The writer seemed aware 
that names would be forgotten, and titles fade from the 
memory of the world. He, therefore, engraved the name 
by which he first knew her who gave him birth, on the stone 
—and the dearest of all names, that of moruer, shall 
sound a thrill through the heart of every one who may ever 
lean over this monumental pile. If any shal! wish to know 
further of her, who had a child to engrave her most endur- 
ing name upon a rock, he is sublimely referred to the sound- 
ing of the trumpet and the rising of the dead, when he may 








effects, The boats can scarcely accommodate the hundreds, 





know all.” 
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WE'RE A’ NODDIN. 






AS SUNG BY MBS. AUSTIN.— ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. BY W. WOOD, JR. 


MODERATO CON EXPRESSIONE. 





And we're a’ nod-din, 
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And how d'ye, kimmer? and how d'ye thrive ? 
‘And bow many bairns ha’ yo, kimmer 1—I have five. 
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And are they a’ at ha 
Twao’ them are gone 























WARIBTIES. 


European curiosiry.—The following is from Dwight’s 
Travels: Yankee curiosity is proverbial in England, as well 
agin our own country. In the extended sense of this word, 
it is applicable to us in a peculiar degree ; but in one more 
restricted, it applies equally to Europeans. I have never 
held five minutes conversation with a Frenchman or Italian, 
at least with those of the middle class of society, without 
being questioned as tomy country, my occupation, &c. In 
Germany these questions are put to you less frequently, but 
still so often, as to remind you, that inquisitiveness is not 
confined to our villages. The form of address is always the 
same, “You are an Englishman, I suppose?” “No.” “A 
Scotchman, perhaps?” “ No.” “ You must be an Irishman, 
then 7” “I am not.” “You are not a Frenchman ?” “ Certainly 
not.” “Are you an Italian?” “No.” “You must be an 
Englishman, then?” “I never was in England.” “ Are you 
a Spaniard or Portuguese?” “No.” “You are neither 
Greek nor Turk?” “No.” “Oh! I know now; you are a 
Russian.” “Ihave never been in Russia.” “ Are you from 
tke North of Europe?” “I am not.” “ You must be an 
Asiatic then 7” “I have never seen Asia.” ‘ You cannot be 
an African?” “No.” By this time they arrived at the 
ultima thule of their recollection, and looking round at their 
companions if there were any prezent, with an expression of 
wonder, and then at me, with a gaze of astonishment ; they 
either declared that I am from the moon, or with great 
earnestness inquire from what part ofthe world I have come. 
Sometimes I tell them that I have come from the moon, 
which they seem half inclined to believe ; or when I mention 
my country, they exhibit as much surprise as if a lunarian 
had really descended to the earth. 

A PasLe.—A bear, the sole support of his master, was 
standing upon his hind feet, and practising a dance in which 
he was not quite perfect. Delighted with his own import- 
ance, he said toa monkey: ‘What do you think of my’ 


dancing?” The monkey was a connoisseur, and answered ; 
“ You dance very ill.” “ That,” replied the bear, “is all pre- 
judice, What, can you deny that my air is graceful and all 
my steps perfect?” A mule, that heard this dialogue, cried 
out, ‘Bravo! bear; bravo! There never was, nor ever will 
be, a better dancer.” No sooner was this eulogy uttered, 
than the bear’s arrogance vanished ; he felt the reproof, and 
modestly exclaimed: “When the monkey disapproved of 
my performance, I began to doubt whether he was not right : 
but, now that I am praised by a mule, I am compelled to 
believe that I dance very ill.” 

The moral.—Authors, critics, orators and poets, learn 
wisdom from this bear! When the wise withhold their ap- 
probation, it is bad cnough ; but when fools praise, it is ten 
times worse. 

Livine on sream.—The great utility of steam as a me- 
chanical agent is acknowledged ; but few have thought it a 
prime article of food, as Parisian ingenuity is trying to make 
it. Arestaurateur at Paris has offered to feed five hundred 
people for two sous a-head, by means of the vapour arising 
from his stews, soups, and pasties! He asserts, that he can 
by this means live without eating ; and that such unsubstan- 
tial diet may support the poorer classes, 

Worru trrinc.—In an English miscellany we find the 
following: The danger of being suffocated by smoke to 
which persons are exposed who enter premises on firc, may 


single over the face. A gentleman, who lately tried the ex- 
periment, was enabled to remain in a room which was on 
fire, in the most dense smoke, and work a small engine until 
he succeeded in extinguishing the flames. 

Orposition.—A teamster engaged in sprinkling the streets 
of Rochester, being one day overtaken by a sudden shower, 
exclaimed, “It’s just so always! A man can’t do any thing 
in Rochester without opposition.” 

Unpersippine.—A Frenchman assured one of our friends 
/ that his countrymen never buy an article at the scller’s first ! 





be effectually obviated by tying a wet silk handkerchief | 


price. ‘For instance,” said he, “one of them came into 
my store the other day, and priced a pair of silver buckles. 
I asked seven dollars. ‘Eleven! I give you nine.’ Seven 
is the price, sir, not eleven. ‘Seven! I give you five!?” 

A New rasHion.—The last number of the Petit Courier 
des Dames, of Paris, contains prints of the fashions for 
;June, which leave all large sleeves worn since the American 
jrevolution quite in the back-ground. It is the bishop’s 
sleeve. The tight wristband and bracelet too, are dispens- . 
ed with. The hem is slightly turned back by a loop and 
button above the wrist, and is broadly pendant below, exh 
biting the arm in an under sleeve. The dress is a wrappet 
of plain muslin, surrounded by a broad hem embroidered. 
A similar hem ornaments the lower part of the sleeve. As 
to the waist, it is comparatively a small matter. 

A LasTING IMPRESSION.—A minister more celebrated for 
gesticulation than eloquence, remarked, “To judge from 
appearances at our last meeting, I trust that I made an im- 
pression that will lastlong.” ‘‘ You did, sir,” replied one of 
his hearers, “‘ Upon the--pulpit cushion.” 

Conunprums.—Why are the steam-boat regulations ikea 
bad wife ?—Because the baggage is at the risk of the owner. 

Why are opposition steam-boats like corsets ?— Because 
they reduce the fare—fair. 

When is a steam-boat musical ?—\When it is going to 
| Sing-sing. 

Why isa man who expects a kiss and is refused, like a 
shipwrecked fisherman ?—Because he has lost hie smack. 

What sect may aman be said to belong to who wears thin 
clothes in winter ?—The shakers. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE FIRE-FLY. 
Hatz! little meteor of the gloom 
That shrouds the sleeping vale, 
Rejoiced to leave thy half-year tomb, 
d mount upon the gale. 


Beside the still sequestered stream 
Thou trimm’st thy fitful light, 

To cheer with evanescent beam, 
The deep’ning shades of night. 


Like IL love not garish day, 
With all its wanton glee: 

Its reckless din and proud display 
Have but few charms for me. 


But when its robe the twilight flings 
O'er mead and forest height, 

And bird to bird responsive sin, 
Sweetly their last “ good night :” 

Oh, then my wearied spirit pants, 
Alone, unseen to flee, 

Awhile from man’s unhallowed haunts, 
Star ef the groves, to thee : 


Then while the eye of m 
O'er life’s unnumbered illa,” oe 
As night her noiseless sabbath keeps 
Amid the lonely hille— 


While every star in heaven appears 
More holy than before— 

The vanished light of youth’s bright years, 
Gleams o’er my soul ence more. 

Like hope, frail living form of light, 
Thy lems not aye the same ; 

Awhile she cheers the wand’rer’s sight, 
Then hides the transient flame : 


Yet, hope-like, when the gazer’s eye 
Tooke through the gloom in ean 

One beam of beauty to descry, 
Thou show’st thy torch again. 


Thus is man’s ever-varying heart, 
By fitful passion le 

The portraiture of all thou art— 
Alternate light and shade! 





REGRETS. 


O that my lot had never been to roam, 
Far from the scenes where nature nurtured me, 
In the deep quiet of my cottage home, 
All deftly shaded by the n wood tree, 
Prom which the wild bird in his joyance free, 
Trilled his full carol-note the livelong day, 
Till 1, enchanted by his minstrelsy, 
Tuned my unpractised harp, and far away 
* In the deep glens retired, poured its first virgin lay. 


Why did I wander forth? Alas! methought 

The peopled world was like my own sweet vale, 

Serene and sunny as that sylvan spot, 

But richer far in glory’s proud entail, 

And beauty’s charms that every heart assail ; 

And richer far in hope’s high promises, 

That youth may list on every passing gale, 

Whispering of honours falsely deemed to bless 
The votary of fame with years of happiness. 


Why did 1 wander forth? Alas, to find 

That wooing world a wild and troubled sea, 

Heaving its living billows to the wind 

Of every passion, dark and restlessly. 

Icame with light and bounding heart to be 

Mocked by the traitress hope—I came to share 

With want and wrong the cup of misery, 

Embittered by the rich man’s scorn—to bear . 
‘Fhe scoff of vaunting rank, the pangs of deep despair. 


I came to learn with what cold listlessness 

Man can look down upon his fellow’s woes, 

Regardless of the heavings of distress, 

Which threaten not to harm his own repose— 

To see high friendships, like a frost-nipt rose, 

Wither and die of many a nameless blight, 

Which promised erst in beauty to disclose ; 

The young heart’s treasures, and love’s quenchless light, 
That lives but in her dreams who kens not man aright. 


It may be that in my short pilgrimage, 


T have secn nothing but the darker side 








Of the stern passions which unceasing wage 


Their war on human reason—that the tide 
Of my own feelings has been swayed by pride 
From truth’s broad channel into error’s maze— 
abet Jeundice vieoned preiudice has eyed 
e ing objects of her searching geze, 
Through the unsteady light of envy’s gloomy haze. 
I will believe it so—I will believe 
That man is all he could be, for I ne’er 
Harboured a hate against him, but would weave 
were none a wer wean my ieanble sphere— 
garland of ings to cheer 
His path of prod rasta would dry 
On his wan cheek the bitter scalding tear, 
That sorrow wringeth from the sunken eye, 
And point its hopeless glance up to the rainbowed sky. 
pat tree a thankless task ae for she ‘would bare, 
earth’s ing ones of each degree, 
His boeot's hidden ils, that he might shara 
The solace of misfortune’s sympathy ? 
Who trust his frail bark’s guidance unto me, 
And by my poor rience think to find 
Life’s home beyand its stormy sea? 
I may not blame his caution as unkind— 
The blind of head and heart should never lead the blind. 


Sweep on, then, tide of years! I will not weep 
But smile to see my life-sands numbering fast ; 
For like a restless spectre-haunted sleep, 
Seems the dim shadow of the vanished past ; 
While all the future, gloomily o’ercast, 
Holds not a hope to me—then sweep amain, 
‘And when { reach life’s silent bourne at last, 
1 will not count that I have lived in vain. 
If my example teach to shun ambition’s chain, Anion. 


ge ree NNN 
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|THE INDIAN QUEEN AND HER DAUGHTER. 
A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.* 


‘2M TWO CHAPTBRS.—CHAPTER4. _ 

On one of those delicious evenings s0 common in 
the West-India Islands, and so much easier to admire 
and enjoy than to describe, a beautiful Indian gir), 
apparently about sixteen, stood before an open win- 
dow with her eyes fixed on the river Neyva, which 
flowed with many graceful windings to the bay. The 
queen, her mother, who had for some time been 
watching her with maternal tenderness, drew near, 
and putting her arm affectionately round her slender 
waist, said, 

“ Come, my daughter! gaze not so anxiously upon 
the moonlit waters; look up, with me, to the clear 
sky ; and those bright stars that glitter, and then seem 
to hide their brightness, like fire-flies amid the dewy 
violets. How beautiful that white traneparent cloud 
sails on over the moon’s calm face.. They tell us that 
among those brilliant things is found the christian’s 
paradise. it is, indeed,a most lovely thought. It 
has often occurred to me, as I reclined on the grecn 
turf, and watched their shining between the glossy 
palm leaves, it would be glorious to be a bird, a think- 
ing bird, and see those wonders! How soft the spicy 
gales come over us, so full of fragrance that -you 
almost look for the crushed flowers. Come, my gentle 
child, we'll walk beside the river: perhaps its quiet 
flow and rippling music may take that look of care 
and thought from your young and always until now 
bright, happy face. What do you fear, my daughter ? 
You cannot doubt the truth and constancy of Don 
Fernando ?” 

“Doubt him, my mother? no; I am sure he is all 
truth and goodness; but I—" 

The lovely Indian stopped; she had not told her 
noble mother the cause she had to fear, and still she 





* The principal facts which form the plot of this narrative, are found in 





Irving's Life of Columbus. 

















hesitated; her young and innocent mind revolted at 
the thought of having been thus sought for by the 
king himself. She shrunk with horror from the love 
of Roldan, the proud licentious rebel who had brought 
nothing but tumult, misery, and discord over their 
once happy plains. She feared his arte—feared not 
for herself—for the devoted love of woman is still the 
same, whether among the desert’s children or in the 
city’s crowded haunts; whether on Afric’s sands or 
Lapland’s snows—she feared for her Guevara, and 
though she hesitated, she wished her mother to know 
the perils that she thought surrounded him. 

Anacoana took her hand, and looking earnestly in 
her face, said, 

“Why do you hesitate, my child? Speak out and 
tell me what you fear.” 

Higuanioto hid her blushing face upon her mother’s 
shoulder, and told of Roldan’s lawless love. 

Anacaona threw her arms around her, while tears 
stood in her eyes, and her cheeks glowed with anger. 

“Could he thus insult my lovely one?” said she, 
“the base, ungrateful Spaniard. I’ll goto him, as soon 
as the sun gives light. But fear thee not; Guevara 
will soon be with thee; he is only stopping to gather 
you some wild flowers for a bridal wreath or per- 
haps he’s seeking some bright pearls to make your 
coronal. Recline upon your hammac, dearest, for 
your cheek is pale, and I'll go forth to meet Fer- 
nando.” 

“ Tam not weary, mother, and will along with you; 
perhaps his light canoe is even now skimming across 
the Neyva.” 

They went together and watched each little speck 
until the moon informed them it was “the noon of 
night.” Then, with aching eyes and a sad heart, the 
young Higuanioto consented to return. She threw 
herself upon her hammac, not to sheep, but weep, and 
think of her Guevara, who had been summoned away 
by the haughty chief before he had pressed his inno- 
cent and beauteous bride to his fond heart. 

Don Fernando Guevara, the affianced husband of 
the beautiful princess Higuanioto, was a young and 
elegant hidalgo of noble family. His handsome per- 
son and insinuating manners won him many friends, 
but his want of principle and his dissolute life caused 
the most virtuous of them to look on him with coldness. 

The noble Columbus, unwilling that the colonists 
should be injured by his example, had ordered his re- 
turn to Spain, and it was while waiting the arrival of 
a caraval, that Don Fernando became enamoured 
of this lovely maiden; and love hed so much puri- 
fied his thoughts that he resolved to wed her. She 
thought him all that man should be—virtuous, brave, 
and noble. To her untutored mind, he was a being 
to idolise. Little did the innocent creature know, 
when she rested her beautiful head upon his bosom, 
what a volcano of bad passions burned beneath, Still 
all was not evil in Guevara’s heart : he loved the maid- 
en, and had resolved to abandon his lawless life, and 
live for love and Higuanioto. 

The queen her mother, the beautiful Anacoano, 
favoured his suit: for much as she had suffered by the 
crue] Spaniards, her noble mind, forgiving insult and 
injury, looked on them now as friends. Deceit and 
meanness were strangers to her generous bosom. 
Columbus was @ being of which even in her wildest 
fancies she had never dreamed. Her famed ayretos 
(a kind of balled) often told of heroes; some more 
touching sung of love; but Columbus she could fai! 
down and worship. To-form @ story that would te!! 





his greatness, needed a more powerful mind then that|/and that the windows, round which the clustering 
of Anacoana. vine had been the only curtain, were now covered.— 
The territory over which she reigned, with her be-|| They spoke almost in whispers. 
loved and powerful brother Behechio, was a perfect|| ‘ What means this caution, mother?” said the 
Eden; her subjects all adored her, and they had cause jj trembling girl; “ does any danger threaten us?” 
to love their generous queen. Nature had Javished|| ‘1, dearest,” said Fernando, “ama fugitive. The 
her every charm of person, and her mind was beauti-|base-born Roldan ordered me—yes, even me—a Spa- 
ful as the casket that enshrined it. nish noble, to leave you and these plains for ever; } 
The young and gentle Higuanioto was a darling || threatened, in case of a refusal, to send me as a sower 
child, for she had always been all that a mother could |{of sedition to the admiral. How my blood boiled; 
desire. Her fairy form was ever hovering round her, || and, but for you, I would have struck him to the earth. 
ready to anticipate her wishes. She loved to cull the||I knew his power—knew he could cal] his myrmidons 
sweetest flowers to deck her mother’s noble brow,|/ around him, and I concealed my feelings, determined 
forgetful of her own. Thus they lived and loved un-||to make a show of obedience until you were mine 
til the destroyer came. beyond his means to part us. Now,” said he, as he 
Two days had passed since Don Fernando left his|| drew Higuanioto to him, “ let him do his worst. He 
young bride, while yet the priest was waiting, on a/ithinks me safq among the dogs and hawks of| 
summons from the haughty Roldan, who had heard Adrian, while Iam happy in your smile, my gentle 
that Guevara loved the maiden ; and his fierce bosom} bride. Your noble mother has promised to conceal 
burning with rage, though he concealed it, he ordered me; though mark me, Higuanioto, it is not fear”—his 
the youth, (who pleaded with earnestness his honour- | dark eye flashed, and his brown cheek was flushed— 
able passion) to desist from all attempts to see or win||‘‘ that makes me hide thus; it is that I may be with 





the affections of the daughter of such a powerful|ithee. 


queen as Anacoana. 
‘‘ Tlove the maiden, chief,” said Don Fernando,“ and 


but for your hasty summons she would now have been|{ both hers, and looking on him with a smile of such 


mine.” 


Roldan looked on him with a frown eo dark and|{ floating in her eyes, she said, 


deadly, that Guevara shrunk from him with dread. 


‘“ Marry her,” said he, with a smile of scorn ; “ yes, || for me.” 


you would marry her to-day, and to-morrow sail for 
Spain. Let me hear no more of this. 


and shall not impose upon the hospitable Anacoana. 
Go to Cahay, and wait the arrival of the caraval ; 
and if I hear that you attempt to see Higuanioto, or 
appear again jn Xaragua, I will send you to the ad- 
miral.” 

The proud hidalgo’s bosom swelled, but checking 
and concealing his passion, he bowed, and feigned 
submission. Perceiving that he was watched, he 
went to Cahay, intending, as soon as suspicion was 
asleep, to steal away to his sweet Indian maid, who. 
he well knew, was counting the tedious hours of his 
absence, for he had promised to be with her the next 
day at sunset. 

‘Three days had passed, and yet he came not. Hi- 
guanioto had prevented her mother’s visit to the 
chief. 

« Go not,” she said ; “ Guevara is in his power, and 
should he know how dearly he was loved by me, I fear 
he would take his life.” 

“T know,” replied Anacoana, “ that he is a licen- 
tious profligate, but still he would fear my anger, for 
I have a powerful friend in that great and godlike man 
Columbus. But I will wait, if you desire it.” 

The fourth day of his absence, Higuanioto, at its 
close, retired to her bower, where the wild flowering 
vines had mingled with the luscious grape, and wind- 
ing their green tendrils round a cluster of beautiful 
trees, had formed a retreat fit for a queen. She threw 
herself upon the turf, and as the sun declined, and 
Guevara came not, the tears fell fast from her dark, 
melting eyes. She leaned her face on her small dim- 
pled hands, as if she wished not to see its last. red 
rays finch over the waters. Awhile she sat thus, when 
arustling among the vines startled her; she raised 
her head, and in a moment was in Fernando's arms. 

« My own, my beloved one,” said he, pressing her to 
his bosom, “ we part no more; here. will I live or 
die.” 

The beautiful Indian was again all joy.. To her it 
was happiness to look upon her lover, and it was not 
until the first glow of that most joyful meeting had 
settled into calm delight, that Higuanioto saw the pale 
and haggard looks of Don Fernando. She saw too, 





You have| blissfully, they seemed but moments. 
been commanded by the admiral to leave the island,|| walked abroad, and talked of years of happiness, when } 


Here, here alone is liberty. To live without 
thee is worse than bondage.” 
The lovely Indian maiden took his hand ret 


deep fecling tenderness that her young heart seemed 
‘So you but stay with us, this room is world enough 


A few days, though in this concealment, passed so 
At night they 


the fierce robber Roldan would be far away with his 
licentious followers. But Roldan hearing that Gue- 
vara had fled from the province of Cahay, traced him 
to Xaragua, and finding he was with Higuanioto, his 
rage knew no bounds. Though unable to leave bis 
house (for he was ill,) he sent to him with a peremp- 
tory order that he should quit the province immedi- 
ately. 

“ Go, tell him,” said the enraged Guevara, his mail 
Spanish blood crimsoning his face, “ that I despise and 
scorn him, and that I will not obey hie commands! 
How dare he, a base born usurper, whose head is at 
this moment forfeited, and who lives but by the cle- 
mency of him, whose noble soul, above the meanness 
of revenge, has given him time to redeem his foul, 
ungrateful conduct. Go tell him this from me. 1 
go not with you.” 

But Roldan had resolved to be obeyed, and sent a 
body of armed men to take him by force. The queen 
entreated Guevara, for her daughter's sake, to bend 
to the proud chief. 

“ Go to him; tell him you will do all he wishes ex- 
cept abandon your wife. You know that your great 
admiral has given him power, thinking him worthy of 
it. He has abused the confidence reposed in him, and 
will, I doubt not, be very soon removed. I pray you, 
dear. Fernando, listen to my counsels.” 

“I cannot, Anacoana,I cannot humble myself again 
to such a wretch. How has he behaved to. the man} 
that raised him from the very scum of the people, and 
toaded him with favours. No,no; to him I cannot 
sue. Were he away, I would haste to Columbus and 
tell my story ; but he will ruin all.” 

Higuanioto knelt before him, her face bathed in 
tears, her hands clasped together, and, with a voice 
of melting tenderness, besought him not to break her 
heart: 

“Oh, go to him, Guevara; tell him that we will 
hasten to some far distant shore, where none shall 
know that two such beings live and love. I will go 
with you to the dreariest cavern, or the wildest desert ; 
so I but see you smile, and hear you speak, I shall be 
happy.” 


























The proud Spaniard was softened but not subdued. 





with surprise, that her fond mother had led them to ‘| 


retired apartment; that the door was closed with care, 


He consented to go to Roldan, and, for her sake. to 
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promise him submission. Then kissing her smooth 
cheek, he left her, and, when before the rebel chief, 
promised so fair, that he, deceived by his apparent 
humbleness, consented to his stay for the present. 

But Don Fernando was a haughty, proud, revenge- 
ful Spaniard ; who felt himself debased in sueing thus, 
and humbling himself to one whom he despised, and 
that he knew intended to remove him that he might 
take his place in the affections of the lovely Higua- 
nioto, in whose heart all now was joy and gladness. 
Guevara was to remain; that was enough for her. 
The sparkling eye and bounding step told all around 
that Aer “ content was absolute.” 

A few short weeks passed happily away, when he 
began to feel that a desire of vengeance, a burning 
hatred to his enemy, was now the hydra that swal- 
lowed up all other passions. His sleepless nights, his 
absent looks, his flushed and frowning brow, told her 
of feelings that were new to her ingenuous mind.— 
She entreated him to inform her what had moved him 
thus, (for he had not confided to her or Anacoana his 
plans) but he evaded it by promising to do so soon. 
She knew that he had meetings with Adrian Moxica, 
a vile, unprincipled deserter from the admiral, and 
others; but she knew not that all was ready to seize 
upon and kill the proud usurper Roldan. The night 
before the deed was to be done, Guevara, certain of 
success, seemed happy—and to the innocent creature 
who sat beside him, he looked as he used when he first 
won her love. She was singing to him one of her 
mother’s ayretos, her soft voice giving new charms to 
what in itself was beautiful, when a band of armed 
men burst suddenly upon them, bound Guevara, and 
tore him away, even while the arms of Higuanioto 
were twined around him. They left her kneeling on 
the floor; her mother tried to soothe her; still she 
spoke not, moved not, but remained like a cold statue, 
her eyes cast down and tearless, her arms crossed on 
her boeom, as if the soul had gone with him she loved 
and left a breathing image. Anacoana threw hereelf 
beside her, and. exclaimed, 

“My child, look on your mother; all is not lost, 
Columbus will release him.” 

These words brought life into her looks; she gave 
one sigh of deep, deep agony, and sunk upon her mo- 
ther’s bosom. 


THE REVIEW.. 














REVIEW OF THE CASKET. 

We are indebted to the London Literary Gazette for the 
following string of “ pearls at random strung.” Instead of 
analysing the contents of the Casket, which we have but 
just opened, we cannot do better than choose a few speci- 
mens ; endeavouring, like a fairlady at some favourite fete, 
to use our best taste in the selection. The two following, 
by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, are most touchingly simple and 
beautiful : 


Lines to « young lady, on her marriage. 


They tell me, gentle Indy, that they deck thee for a bride, 

‘That tho wreath is woven for thy hair, the bridegroom by thy side; 
And I think I hear thy father’s sigh, thy mother’s calmer tone, 

‘As they givo thee to another's arms—their beautiful— their own. 


I never saw a bridal but my eyclid hath been wet, 

And it always seemed to me us though a joyous crowd were met 
‘To sec the saddeat sight of all, a gay and girlish thing 

Lay aside ber maiden gladocw—for a nane—and for a ring. 


And other cares will claim thy thoughts, and other hearts thy love, 
‘And gayer friends may be around, and bluer skies above ; 

Yer thou, when L behold thee next, mnyst wear upon thy brow, 
Perchanee, a mother’s look of care, for that which decks it now. 


‘And when I think how often I have scen thee with thy mild 
‘And lovely luok, and step of air, and bearing like 9 child, 

Q how mourntully, how mournfully the thought cames o'er my brait, 
‘Wheu I dunk thou ne'er mayest be that free aud girlish thing again. 


I would that as my heart dictates, just such might be my lay 
Aud my voice should be a voice of mirth, a music like the May; 
But it may not be!—within my breast all frozen are the springs, 
‘The murmur dies upon my lip—the music on the strings, 


But a voice is floating round me, and it tells me in my rest, 
‘That sunshine shall illume thy path, that joy shall 

‘That thy life shall be a summer's day, wise ever 
Like the evening inthe eastern clime, that never k 


‘Whon thy foot is at the altar, when the ring hath pressed thy hand. 
‘When thoso thou lovest, and those that love thee, weeping round tre 

stand, ‘ 
Oh! may the rhyme that friondship weaves, like a spirit of the air, 
Be o'er thee at that moment—for a blessing and a prayer! 












Stonzas addressed to 
You ask me, gentle maiden, 
For a rhyme, as friendship’s boon ; 
But my spirit is o’erladen, 
My heart is out of tune ; 
I may not breathe a poet’s vow, 
My music is a name,— 
And it seldom breaks its slumbers now 
For beauty or for fame. 


‘Vet there are some who still can break 
The spell that round it clings, 
And gleams of thought, that yet awake 
Sweet murmurings from the strings ; 
But then, with something of its ol 
And long-forg. tten art, 
Oh! there mingle tones, that fall as cold 
As midnight on the 
1 hangit on a blighted tree, 
In a dream-remembered land, 
Where the waters ripple peacefully, 
In their beauty to the strand,— 
‘Beside my own IJanthe’s bower, 
Where I had traced her name,— 
But, from that most ill-omened hour, 
It never was the eame. 


Yet, though its gayer notes be flown, 
My spirit doth rejoice, 

‘When I deem that visionary tone 
The echo of her voice: 

For like the voice of the evening breeze, 
When the autumn leaf it stirs, 

And a murmuring music’s on the trees 
Oh! just such a voice was hers. 


Silent and sad her tomb is there, 
And my early visions too,— 
But her spirit is lingering in the air, 
And her tears are in the dew, 
And the light of her maidenly-mournful eyes, 
On her bower hath never set, es 
For it dwells in the stars, it gleams from the skies, 
On a lonely bosom yet. 


Can any thing be more spirited than the following by T. 
Marshall ? 





The Hunted Stag.—A Sketch. 
What sounds are on the mountain blast ? 
Like bullet pom the arbalast, 
Was it the hunted qui past 
Right up Benled’s side? 
So near, so rapidly he dashed, 
Yon lichened bough has scarcely plashed 
Into the torrent’s tide. 
Ay !—The good hound may bay beneath, 
The hunter wind his horn ; ia 
He dared you through the flooded Teith, 
Asa warrior in his scorn ! 
Dash the red rowel in the steed, 
Spur laggards while you may! 
St. Hubert’s shaft to a stripling’s reed, 
He dies no death to-day. 
“ Forward !”—Nay, waste not idle breath, 
Gallants, ye win no greenwood wreath ; 
His antlers dance above the heath 
Like chieftain’s plumed helm ; 
Right onward for the western peak, 
Where breaks the sky in one white streak. 
Sce, Isabel, in bold relief, Y 
To fancy’s eye, Glenarsney’s chief, 
Guardin is‘ancient realm. 
So motionless, so noiseless there, 
His foot on earth, his head in air,’ 
Like sculptor’s breathing stone! 
Then, snorting from the rapid race, 
Snoffs the free air a moment’s space, 
Glares grimly-on the baffled chace, 
And seeks the covert lone. 
We regret we have not room for the “ Dead Pirate,” by 
the same author. The next little poem is very exquisite— 
“ one haunting touch of melancholy thought.” It is from 


the pen of Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer. 


Complaint of the Violets. 

By the silent foot of the shadowy hill 
‘We slept in our green retreats, 

And the April showers were wont to fill 
Our hearts with sweets ; 

And though we lay in slowly bower, 
Yet all things loved us well, 

And the waking bee left its fairest flower 
With usto dwell. 


But the warm Many came in his pride to woo 
The wealth of our virgin store, 

And our hearts just felt his breath, and knew 
Their sweets no more ! 

And the summer reigns on the quiet spot 
Where we dwell—and its suns and showers 

Bring balm to our sister’s hoarts, but not, 
Oh not to ours! 
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We live—we bloom—but for ever o’er 
Is the charm of the earth and sky: 
To our life, ye heavens, that balm restore, 
Or bid us die! 
The “ Lines to an Orphan,” by Mrs. Hemans, are full 
of that sweetness yet sorrowfulness of affection in which 
she excels. 


‘Thou hast been reared too tenderly, 
Beloved too well and long, 

Watched by too many a gentle eye: 
Now look on life—be strong 


Too quiet seemed thy joys for change, 
Too holy and too deep; 

Bright clouds, through summer skies that range 
Seem ofttimes thus to sleep,— 


To sleep, in silvery stillness bound, 
As things that ne’ermay melt ; 

Yet gaze again—no trace is found 
To show thee where they dwelt. 


This world has no more love to give 
Like that which thou hast known ; 

Yet the heart breaks not—we survive 
Our treasures—and bear on. 


But oh! too beautiful and blest 
Thy home of youth hath been ; 

Where shall thy wing, poor bird! find rest, 
Shut out from that sweet scene? 

Kind voices from departed years 
Must haunt thee many a day ; 

Looks that will smite the source of tears 
Across the soul will play. 


Friends—now the altered as the dead— 
And music that is gone, 

A gladness o’er thy dreams will shed, 

nd thou shalt wake alone. 

Alone !—it is in that deep word 
That all thy sorrow lies : 

‘How is the heart to courage stirred 
By smiles from kindred eyes. 

And are these lost ? and have I said, 
To ought like thee—be strong ? 

So bid the willow lift its head, 
And brave the tempests wrong! 

Thou reed ! o’er ‘which the storm hath passed, 
Thou, shaken with thé wind, 

On one, one friend, thy weakness cast, 
There-ia but one to bind. 

There are twe clover, but too allegorical poems by Mr. 
Praed: we prefer his charades, flowing in the most musical 
verses, filled with poetical imagery, and original as the cha- 
racter he alone seems able to give them. How very grace- 
fully turned is the compliment in this one page: 

Come from my first, ay, come! 
The battle dawns gine 

And the screaming trump and the thundering drum 
Are calling thee to die! 

Fight as thy father fought, 
Fall as thy father fall 3 

Thy task is taught thy shroud is wrought ; 
So—forward! and farewell! 

Toll ye, my second! toll! 
Fling high the flambeau’s light ; 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul, 
Beneath the silent night! 

The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast,— 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed : 
So—take him to his rest! 


Call ye my whole, ay, call! 
The lord of lute and lay ; 
And let him greet the ‘sable pall 
With a noble song to-day. 
Go, call him by his name ; 
No fitter hand may crave 
To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave!” 


Need we add the solution in the name of Campbell? We 
must find space for two or three more. 


Morning is beaming o’er brake and bower, 
Hark! to the chimes from yonder tower; 
Call ye my first from her chamber now, 
With her snowy veil and her jewelled brow. 
Lo! where my second, in gorgeous array, 
Leads from his stable her beautiful bay, 
Looking for her, as he curvets by, 

With an arching neck and a glancing eye. 
Spread is the banquet, and studied the song ; 
Ranged in meet order the menial throng ; 





Jerome is ready with his book and stole, 

And the maidens fling flowers, but where is my whole ? 
Look to the hill—is he climbing its side? 

Look to the stream—is he crossing its tide? 

Ont on the false one! he comes not yet-— 

Lady, forget him, yea, scorn and forget. 


My first was dark o’er earth and air, 


‘As darl as she could be! 
The stars that gemmed her ebon hair 
Were only two-or three ; 
King Cole saw twice as many there 
As you or I could see. 
“ Away, King Cole,’ mine hostess said, 
‘Flaggon and flask are dry ; 
Your nag is neighing in the shed, 
For he knows a storm is nigh.” 
She set my second on his h 
And she set it-all awry. 
He stood upright upon his | 
Long life to good King Col 
With wine cinnamon, ale and eggs, 
He filled a silver bowl ; 
He drained the draught to the very dregs, 
And he called this draught my whole. 
He talked of d and of darts, 
Of passionsand of pains,” 


Of weeping eyes and wounded hearts, 
of ‘ese and-of chains ; 

He said, though love was kin to grief, 
He was not born to grieve; 

He said, though many rued belief, 
She safely might believe ; 

But still the lady shook her head, 
And swore, by yea and nay, 

My whole was alf that he had said, 
And all that he could say. 


‘He said, my first—whose silent car 
Was slowly wandering by, 
Veiled in a vapour faint and far 
Through the unfathomed sky,— ’ 
WViea like the saaile woes rosy ight 
Acroes her young lips passed, 
Yet ob! it was not halt so bright, 
It changed not half so fast ; 
‘But still the lady shook her head, 
And swore, by yeaandnay, ~ 
My whole was all that he had said, . 
‘And all that he could say. 
And then he set a cypress wreath 
Upon his raven hair, 
And drew his rapier from its sheath, 
Which mafe the lady stare ; 
‘And said, his life-bloods purple flow 
My second there should dim, 
If she he loved and worshipped so 
Would only weep for him ; ; 
But still the fady shook her head, 
And swore, by yea and nay, 
<@® = My whole was all that he had said, 


And all that eae say. 
In adding the soluti idegroom—night-cap—moon- 


shine, we confess to only guessing, #0 that our readers may 
still exercise their ingenuity. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








Pompey’s staTve.—Lord Hertford, who is now living 
at Rome, has purchased the celebrated statue of Pompey, 
at the foot of which “great Cesar fell!” for five thousand 
one hundred pounds sterling. 





Poxisa cois.-Three silver Polish coins, of the reign of 
Sigismund the third, have been found in a garden on the 
banks of the Don. One of them, strack in 1617, bears the 
arms of the free town of Dantzic; the other twoare of the 
dates of 1622 and 1623. 





Opricat anvsements—The following experiment, sug- 
gested by Dr. Brewster, explains very agreeably the forma- 
tion of halos: Pat a few drops of saturated solution of alum 
on a piece of glass ; -it will rapidly crystallize in small octa_ 
hedral plates, scarcely visible to the naked eye. When 
this is held between the eye and the sun, or a lamp, the eye 
being nearer the smooth surface of the glass, three beauti- 
ful halos of light will appear, at different distances from the 
luminous body. The interior halo, which is the whitest, is 
formed by the images refracted by two of the surfaces ofthe 
crystals, but little inclined to each other. The second halo, 
whose colours are finer, is formed by two faces more inclined ; 
and the third, which is very large, and highly coloured, is 
formed by two faces still more inclined. The same effects 
may be obtained with other crystals, and each halo will be 
either double when the refraction is considerable, or modift 
ed by various colours when the refraction is weak. The 





effects may be varied in a curious manner, by crystallizing 
on the same piece of glass salts of a determinate colour. By 
this means halos white and coloured succeed cach other. 




















ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
eee 
TENTH NUMBER OF THE PERIPATETIC. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

‘The spell i charm i : 
Me een muiioeaital vers 
‘We madly amile when we should groan ; 

Delirium is our best deoeiver. 
Each lucid interval of thought 
Eecalls the woes of oature’s charter, 


‘And he that acts as wise men ought, 
But lives, as saints have died, amartyr.—Byron. 


I gave well nigh resolved to turn philosopher. I 
am tired of the alloy of human judgment, when taken 
in connection with the standard which it usually 
adopts, and the conviction of the fallacy of which has 
alone induced me to take up this resolution, and will, 
I am persuaded, strengthen me in its observance. We 
live in a world of illusion, whereevery man is esteem- 
ed in the same ratio that he can deceive and beguile 
others, and of necessity himself, and where he is the 
cleverest fellow who can most succesafully, and with 
the least share of suspicion, put us in good humour 
with our disappointments, to say nothing of our mis- 
fortunes. All, as if by common consent, yield their 
assent to the dominion of this princip!e, until, like the 
two Frenchmen who, accidentally meeting in a nar- 
row street, from excessive politeness, bowed each 
other into the gutter, they are left to enjoy the reflec- 
tion that what in the abstract would be considered 
their misfortune, is in truth a circumstance productive 
of gratification and of pride. AmJalone then, when 
I say that I wish henceforth to shake off this delusive 
principle, to acknowledge no standard but that of ab- 
straet truth, and to consider men and things with re- 
feremce not to each other, but to themselves? Or can 
that resolution be considered unnatural or misanthro- 
pic, which would tear away the veil of deception 
which custom would oblige us to wear, and display to 
us, stripped of their disguises, the follies and vices of 
the world in which we live? 

This sentiment is one, the abstract truth of which, 
though it may be acknowledged by all, is adopted in 
practice by comparatively few, and how often in pur- 
suing it has the most towering genius quailed and {ll- 
en beneath the influence of popular erfor, andthe 
keenest sensibility pined and wasted itself away in 
contrasting its lofty views of human nature with the 
littleness and faithlesaness of individual man? The 
mean and ordinary spirit, whose desires are bounded 
by its wants, and whose highest gratifications, even 
when partaking of a character somewhat intellectual, 





rise but little above the sensual enjoyments of the| 


brute creation, is contented to take the world as it 
seems; whilethe noble and ethereal mind, whose habits 
and education have alike-contributed to raise it above 
prepossessions so vulgar and so unsubstantial, with an 
eagle eye penetrates the disguise, and, like the de- 
voted followers of the “ Veiled Prophet of Khoras- 
san,” loathes the object of its former admiration, 
sickens and expires. Like the scenic pageant which 
is exhibited upon the stage, when we view it with all 
the aids which it receives from the glittering show 
and tinsel with which it is surrounded, we wonder, 
admire, and applaud; but when a nearer view presents 
its deformity and disproportion in eo strong a contrast 
to what it before appeared as to be unable to escape 
detection, our wonder, admiration, and. applause are 
changed into disgust, ridicule, and contempt; and per- 
haps the feeling which at first would have been but 
that of indifference, becomes more nearly allied to 
what has been often, and as is generally supposed not 
unaptly, termed misanthropy. The medium through 
which we view surrounding circumstances becomes 
entirely changed, and as the jaundiced eye ia said to 
attach its own peculiar colour to every object it meets. 
a form and attribute are imparted to every incident, 
which confirms our disgust, and while it. gives us the 
satisfaction of conscious discernment, embitters it, by 
the thoughts that our pains are only rewarded by be- 


The 
tions of these remarks. Placed by that very endow- 
ment above the reach of common minds, they learn to 
despise them, and disdaining that prudence which con- 
ceals what the mind often thinks, glory in avowing 
their sentiments, and at the sacrifice of every comfort, 
wage a war with their epecies, the bitterness of which 
can hardly be said to end even with theirlives. Des- 
cartes in vain sought a refuge in retirement, expatri- 
strangers. Gesner fell a victim to melancholy, which H 
not even the tenderness of the family circle could 
soothe.. The sufferings of Tasso are familiar to every 
reader; and in our own age, the rise and the fall of| 
the immortal Byron show us how true it is that a keen 
perception and an acute sensibility are blessings to the 
great mass of mankind, at the fearful expense of him |} 
who is so unfortunate as to be their possessor. His} 
writings breathe a tone of deep feeling, of glowing } 
sensibility, of soul-felt disgust at the hollow-hearted- 
ness of his species, which, while they find a responsive 
chord in every breast, nevertheless occasioned his per- 
secution and his ruin, for no other reason than that he 
disclosed them; and his life presents one continued, } 
uninterrupted scene of grief, vexation, and disappoint- j 
ment, proceeding from feelings too fine for the com- 
prehension of the many, who for that reason condemn- 
ed him as a misanthrope when living, and have ana- 
thematized his memory now that he is no more.. 

Perhaps a more glowing picture of feeling such as 
I have attempted to describe cannot be found than in 
his inscription on the tomb of a Newfoundland dog : 


——" Oh man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 
‘Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust! 

Thy love is false, thy friendship all a cheat, 

‘hy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit ! 

By ature vile, enncbled bat by name, 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blash for shame. 
Ye, who perchance behold thissimple ura, 

Pass on—it honours none you wish to mourn: 

‘To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise, 
never knew but one, and here he lies.”” 


Sacti are the sentiments which breathe in every 
line his glowing fancy has sketched—such are the un- 
palatable truths which he did not fear to advance— 
such were the opinions in the observance of which he 
lived and died, and’ for which he was banished from 
his domestic hearth, from his home, from his country, 
from the world! B. 
_—_—_—_——E—E———————— eS 
THE ESSAYIST.. 
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PARTICULAR PEOPLE. 

Reaver ! didst thou ever live with a particular 
lady? one possessed, not simply with the spirit, but the 
demon of tidiness? who will give youa good two 
hours’ lecture upon the sin of an untied shoe-string, 
and raise a hurricane about your ears on the enormity 
of a fractured glove !—who will be struck speechless 
at the sight of a pin instead of a string; or set a 
whole house in an uproar, on finding a book on the 
tableinstead of inthe book-case! Those who have had 
the misfortune to meet with such a person, will know 
how to sympathize with me. Gentle reader! I have 
passed two whole months with a particular lady.. I 
had often received very pressing invitations to visit an 
old _schoolfellow, who is settled in a snug parsonage 
about fifty miles from town; but something or other 
was continually occurring to prevent me from availing 
myself of them. “ Man never is, but always to be” 
cursed.. Accordingly, on the seventeenth of May, 
1829—I never shall forget it, if I live to the age of, 
old Parr—having a few more weeks at my disposal, I 
set out for my uncle’s residence. He received me 
with his wonted cordiality; but I fancied he looked a 
little more care-worn than a man of thirty might have 
been expected to look, married as he is to the woman 
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The first hint } received of the fact was from Mr. S., 
who, removing my hat from the first peg in the hall to 
the fourth, observed, “ my wife is a little particular in 
these matters; the first peg is for my hat, the second 
is for William’s, the third for Tom’s, and you can re- 
serve the fourth, if you please, for your own; ladies, 
you know, do not like to have their arrangements in- 
terfered with.” 
the order of precedence with respect to the hate, and 
ated himself, and expired broken hearted in a land of} walked up stairs with an awful veneration for a lady 


I ptomised to do my best to recollect 


who had contrived to impose so rigid a discipline on a 
man formerly the most disorderly of mortals, mentally 
resolving to obtain her favour by the most studious 
observance of her wishes. I might as well have de- 
termined to be emperor of China! Before the week 
was at an end I was a lost man. 

I always reckon myself tolerably tidy; never leay- 
ing more than half my clothes on the floor of my 


dressing-room; nor more than a dozen books about 
any apartment I may happen to occupy for an hour. 
I do not lose more than a dozen handkerchiefs ing 
month, nor have more than e quarter of an hour's hunt 
for my hat or gloves whenever I am going out ins 
hurry. I found all this was but es dust in the balance. 
The first time I sat down to dinner I made a horrible 


blunder; for, in my haste to help my friend to some 
asparagus, I pulled the dish a little out of its place, 
theyeby deranging the exact hexagonal order in which 
the said dishes were arranged—I discovered my mis- 
hap on hearing Mr. 8. sharply rebuked for a similar 
offence; secondly, I sat half the evening with the 
cushion a full finger’s breadth beyond the cane-work 
of my chair, and what is worse. | do not know that I 
should have been aware of my delinquency if the 
agony of the lady’s feelings had not at length over- 
powered every other consideration, and at last burst 
forth with “excuse me, Mr. ——, but do pray place 
your cushion straight; it annoys me beyond measure 
to see it otherwise.” My third offence was displacing 
the enuffer-stand from its central position between the 
candlesticks; my fourth leaving s pamphlet I had 
been perusing on the piano-forte, its proper place be- 
ing a table in the middle of the room, on which all 
books in present use were ordered to repose; my 
fifth—in short, I should never have done were I to 
enumerate every separate enormity of which I was 
guilty. My friend S’e drawing-room had as good & 
right to exhibit a placard of “steel traps and spring 
guns,” as any part! am acquainted with. In one 
place you were in. danger of having your leg enapt off, 
and in another your nose. There never was a house 
so atrociously neat; every chair and table knew its 
duty; the very chimney ornaments had been “ trained 
up in the way they should go,” and wo to the unlucky 
wight who should make them “ depart from it.” Ever 
those “ chartered liberties,” the children and dogs. 
were taught to be as demure and hypocritical as the 
matronly tabby cat herself; who sat with her til 
curled round her exactly as if she had been worked ia 
an urn-rug, instead of being a living mouser. It wes 
the utmost stretch of my friend’s martial authority (0 
get his favourite spaniel admitted to the honours o! 

the parlour; and even this privilege is only granted 
in his master's presence. If Carlo happens to pop his 
unlucky brown nose into the room when S. is from 
home, he sets off directly with as much consciousness 
in his ears and tail as if he had been convicted of . 
larceny in the kitchen, and anticipated the application 
of the broomstick. As to the children, heaven help 
them! I believe they look forward to their evening 
visit to the drawing-room with much the same sort of 
feeling. Not that Mrs. S. is an unkind mother, or,] 
should rather say, not that she means to be 80; but 
she has taken into her head that “ preachee and flog- 
gee too,” is the way to bring up children; and that # 





of his choice, and in the possession of an easy fortune. 
Poor fellow! I did not know that his wife was a pre- 

















coming its victims. 


x 











||cisian—I do not employ the term in a religious sense. 


young people have sometimes short memories, it is 
neceggary to put them verbally in mind of their duties. 
« Fvom pight till morn; from morn till dewg éve.”" 


Eee 
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So.it is with her servants; if one of them 
broom or a duster out of its place a second, she hears 
of itfora month afterwards. I wonderhowthey endure 
it! I have sometimes thought that by long practice 
they do not heed it, as a friend of mine who lives ina 
bustling street in the city, tells me he does not hear 
the noise of the coaches and carts in the front of his 
house, nor of a confounded brazier, who hammers 
away in his rear from the rising to the setting of the 
sun. The worst of it is, that while Mrs. S. never 
allowe a moment’s peace to husband, children, or 
servants, she thinks herself a jewel of a wife; but 
such jewels are too costly for every-day wear; I am 
sure poor 8. thinks so in his heart, and would be con- 
tent to exchange half-a-dozen of his wife’s tormenting 
good qualities, for the sake of being allowed a little 
common-place repose. 

I never shall forget the delight I felt on entering 
my own house, after enduring her thraldom for two 
months. I absolutely revelled in disorder and gloried 
in my litters. I tossed my hat one way, my gloves 

* another; pushed all the chairs into the middle of the 
room, and narrowly escaped kicking my faithful Chris- 
topher for offering to put it in order again. That 
cursed spirit of order! I am sure it is a spirit of evil 
emen toS. For my own part, I do so execrate the 
phrase, that if I were a member of the house of com- 
mons, and the order of the day were called for, I should 
make it a rule to walk out. Since my return home, I 
have positively prohibited the use of the word in my 
house, and nearly quarrelled with an honest poulterer, 
who has served me for the last ten years, because he 
has a rescally shopman, who will persist in snuffling at 
my door—I hear him now from my parlour window— 
“Any order this morning!” Confound the fellow! 
that is his knock. I will go out and offer him half-a- 
crown to change his phrase! London Magazine. 





_—_——— 
THE DRAMA. 








THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
SIMPSON. 

A tats London paper contains some curious and 
interesting notices respecting the ages of several of] 
the principal performers in that metropolis. It ap- 
pears that the graceful Kemble, the only Romeo on 
the stage, is now full fifty, “ or by’r lady inclining te’ 
threescore ;” and that the famous tragedian Young, 
is young uo longer. Among the comi¢ heroes, the 
hearty, jovial Fawcett—the mercurial, dashing Jones 
—the boisterous Harley, andthe incomparable Liston 
are fast “declining into the vale of years,” though 
these gentlemen seem to think with Othello, that 
“that’s not much,” gnd continue to play with all the 
fire and vigour of youth ;—while that prodigy of pro- 
digies, Braham—the darling of the grandmothers of| 
the present race of mortals—the wonder of three 
generations, and the contemporary of Storace, Kelly, 
&c.—whose voice, like wine, appears to improve with 
age, seems to have taken a new lease of life, and to 
have given up the idea of quitting the stage at al). 
Now it has been generally supposed, and frequently 
asserted, that late hours—the hot atmosphere of a 
theatre—and the more than ordinary share of dissipa- 
tion which is charitably imputed to actors, reduce the 
average length of their lives below those of their fel- 
low beings. But this is not the case, as can be 
ehown by the records of the stage from the time of 
Macklin downwards; and yet, in such weather as 
this, they must live, or rather exist, in a state of| 
“continual dissolution and thaw.” These remarks 
were partly brought into our mind the other night by 
being told, when admiring Mr. Simpson's gpirited 
Pereonation of Young Rapid, that he had played it 
just so for the last fifteen years! As wise a man as 
Shakspeare hath said, that “the appetite alters: a 











man loves the meat in hia youth which he cannot en- 


dure in his age ;” but actors would seem to be an ex- |] contrary course, they are certainly not undeserving of 


ception to thisrule. Inthe present instance, here was 
one, who, as we are informed, has seen forty or more 
years pass away, personating a noisy, rattling young 
fellow with all the vivacity and frolic carelessness of 
eighteen! And the gaiety did not seem forced or put 
on—the actor entered into the extravagant spirit of} 
the character, and apparently enjoyed it full as much 
as the audience. 

It appears tous, and it has doubtless struck others, 
that there is a palpable difference between the Mr. 
Simpson of the year 1829, and the Mr. Simpson of the 
year 1828. Last seasun,—whether owing to the 
thinness of the houses or some such inauspicious cause, 
we know not—the worthy manager was “as dryas the 
remainder of a biseuit’—made the most unfortunate 
selection of parts, and represented Doricourt and 
Doctor Faustus in an equally infelicitous manner. 
But the success of the Park this year seems to have 
infused into him new life and vigour, and he plays with 
all the buoyancy and freshness of five and twenty.— 
We are glad of this, for performers in the line of| 
character in which Mr. Simpson most frequently ap- 
pears, are, and always have been, scarce articles in 
the dramatic market on this side of the water. It 
is strange, that amid the profusion of talent in almost 
every department that hes been imported into this 
country, not one eminent in what is called “ genteel 
comedy,” has found his way hither; and that branch 
of business has been in the hands of such persons as 
Mr. Stanley (formerly of the Park) who could not 
play it at all, or Mr. Barrett, (a capital actor in the 
Sponge and Jeremy Diddler line,) who plays it 
ashamed to be seen. Oh, we had almost forgotten 
Mr. Cauldwell, who with a person that never diverges 
from the perpendicular, and seems to consider motion 
a deviation from dignity—with action peculiarly stiff| 
and constrained—and with a voice, whose sepulchral 
bass is eminently calculated to do justice to the ghost 
in Hamlet, undertakes to portray the elegant trifling 
and fluttering graces of genteel comedy! Of the 
four we like Mr. Simpson best, though he is far too 
abrupt and angular. This, however, though he ap- 
pears in it for want of a better, is n i 
but in the genus which, in modern 
the place of the spiri pd accom 
of the earlier write very muc 
succeeds in such ano: Young Rapid, . 
&c. better than any He throws as much life 
and spirit into them ‘ett, with far less farcical 
extravagance. Besided,*from’ causes independent of, 
his acting, he is so great a favourite with the public, 
that no man, without he played these and similar parts 
a great deal better (which might be rather a difficult 
matter) would be half so agreeable in their eye.— 
Among others of this class in which Mr. Simpson ex- 
cels,may be partichlarly mentioned—Ferment, in the 
School of Reform; Lackland, in Fontainbleau ; Alfred 
Highflyer, in Roland tor an Oliver; Sir Charles 
Racket; Belmour, in Is he Jealous; and Frederick 
Bramble, in the Poor Gentleman. 

There are two more characters in which Mr. Simp- 
son has been eminently successful, viz. as a man and 
a manager; and though, in articles like the present, 
we have, little business with him in the former capa-| 
city,a few words respecting his career in the latter 
may uot be altogether foreign to the matter in band. 
We do not wish to fall into the common error of prais- 
ing managers for every rare and costly dramatic treat 
they set before the public, as it done solely to oblige 
and delight that public. It isno such thing. Mana- 
gere are not quite so quixotically obliging. Their 
own interest is the principal end in vicw. Pleasing 
the public is ‘‘ the means whereby they live,” and they 
follow it as men do any other kind of business: 
though when this is done with taste and judgment, 
and in an honourable, liberal, and enlightened manner, 








especially when there are so many temptations to a 
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praise. That such has been the career of Mr. Simp: 
son, will be allowed by all. Placed at the head of the 
first theatre in the Union, he has been the means of 
introducing every novelty worthy of note (with the 
exception of Forrest and Vestris) to the people of the 
United States ; for it is from this city that the dramatic 
wants of the other parts of the country are supplied : 
and, without doubt, he is the prime cause of the pre- 
sent flourishing state of music, a taste for which de- 
lightful science has sprung up with mushroom rapi- 
dity since the introduction of the Italian troupe, Horn, 
Feron, Austin, Knight, &c. and to such a pitch is thie 
at present caried, that New-York will probably be 
remembered in history asthe “city of pianos,” from 
the ascertained fact of every young lady in it having, 
with seven exceptions, that species of music at her 
fingere’ ends; how many of them have “ music in their 
souls” is a very different and somewhat impertinent 
question.—In a word, Mr. Simpson is, though with 
many faults, highly respectable as an actor, estimable 
as a man, and worthy of all praise as a manager. C. 
————&E—{=—_E———__— Ee 
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MYTHOLOGY.* 


Jvuriter.—Jupiter, at his birth, was forthwith transported 
to the Isle of Crete, and brought up in a cave on Mount 
Ide. The nymphs, to whose’ care he was confided, wove 
together a cradle of flowers in which he lay reposing, 
except when he was put to nurse. The personage chosen 
to give nutriment to this future master of the gods, was a 
very important one; being no less than Amalthes, as some 
of the most authentic writers assert. As Jupiter advanced 
in his growth, he became somewhat restive, especially when 
his teeth fi gan their approaches upon his tender gums. 
He woul er forth piercing cries, and throw about him 
moet lustily. The Corybautes, who were priests in the 
service of Cybele, were hastily sent to drown the young 
chap’s cries by the noise of cymbuls and drums, as they 
were justly apprehensive of mischief which might ensue 
upon the discovery of his existence by his father and uncle, 

id Ti n succeeded, and Jupiter grew 














its of the reign of this 
tendency, there is one 
deserves admiration andémitation. As soon as he 

the supreme power, h@ehanged his old nurse Amal- 
tha, ’thto a star, or rather, borrowing in anticipation the 
idea of Shakspeare’s Juliet, he cut the goat into a thousand 
little stars, and thus made a!constellation of her. One of 
her horns he retained and presented it to the nymphs who 
brought him up. It was the horn of plenty: 

Jupiter had scarcely escaped his teens, when he became 
ahero. The first of his exploits was the war which, unsup- 
ported, he successfully waged against the Titans. Wehave 
seen, that he was deserted in the most critical moment of 
the struggle by the other gods. This did not dishearten him, 
He fought and conquered. Enceladus, notwithstanding his 
frightful visage, was compelled to succumb, and was forth- 
with overwhelmed under Mount tna. ~ There he still lies, 
and oft as he turns his weary side, the whole island of Sicily 
feels the shock, and undergoes the convulsion of an earth- 
quake. The flames which issue from the crater of tna, 
proceed from his breath. 

His second exploit was the dethronement of Saturn on 
account of a conspiracy to take away his lifé. For this 
treachery and ingrutitude to his preserver, he was sent to 
Latium, and Jupiter remained the sole master of Olympus. 
He now married his sister Juno, and they lived for a while 
on pretty fair terms. His deviations from the path her 
jealousy pointed out, soon caused many bickerings and 
quarrels. 

Now commenced the silver age. Crime first reared its 
baneful head, and Jupiter was obliged to institute punish- 
ments, These were sometimes severely dealt out. 

Lycaon, the king of Arcadia, a cruel and inhospitable 
prince, massacred all strangers who attempted to travel 
through his dominions. Jupiter hearing of this wanton 
cruelty, descended to Arcadia, caused himself to be every 
where worshipped, and found the people ready to pay him 
their submissive adoration, Lycaon, however, laughed at 











~* Altered from the French for the New-Work Mirror. 





the pious prayers of his subjects, and when the god pre-f participation in the festive observances. Before the com- 
sented himself at his table, he served up human flesh for} mencement of the games, sacrifices were offered up in 
hie food. This impiety so deeply excited the wrath of Jupiter, | honour of the gods, and no person was allowed to enter the 
that he forthwith reduced the splendid palace of Lycaonlists unless be had exercised himself ten months previously 
to ashes, and changed the human monster himself into aj/at the public gymnasium. After the preparations, which 
wolf, were very solemn, were over, the lists were opened. Presi- 
Having how overcome his enemies and made an awfullj dents, varying in number, were appointed to act as judges, 
example of the meed due to vice, he divided his great||and they wore solemnly sworn to be impartial and not take 
empire into three divisions. The heavens he retained forjjany bribes. Running, leaping, wrestling, throwing the 
himself, the dominion of the sea he gave to his brother}! quoit, boxing, together called Pentathlon, were exercised 
Neptune, and that of the infernal regions to Pluto. For ajjm these games. There were also horse and chariot races, 
long time he enjoyed quiet under this equitable partition, || and contentions in poetry, eloquence, and the elegant arts. 
but a new race springing up on earth, gave him no little The only rewardever awarded to a conqueror in these games, 
disturbance. Those were the Gigantes, or giants, who,||was a crown of olive; and yet this trifling reward was 
descended from the Titans, were anxious to avenge the|linvested by its association with glory, victory, and renown, 
wrongs inflicted by Jupiter upon these powerful beings.|| with all the charms which the most ample wealth and the 
They were so mighty, that th:y hurled up rocks, and} most unbounded power possessed in the eyes of avarice or 
heaped mountain upon mountain, threatening to scale the|| ambition. Statues were erected to the conquerors at Olym- 
heavens. Jupiter called Hercules to his assistance and | pia in the sacred wood of Jupiter. Their return home was 
soon routed them. After this he acquited the name ofjthat of a triumphant general; drawn in a chariot by four 
Jupiter Ammon, a name remarkable in the history of Alex-| horses, and greeted on every side by the loudest and most 
ander the Great. This was the oocasion: Ammon, in|! enthusiastic acclamations. A breach was made in the walls 
Greek, signifies sand. Now it happened that Jupiter, travel-|| of their native town, through which they might enter with 
ing for sport in the deserts of Africa, met Bacchus with al|more pomp, the gate being considered unworthy of their 
whole army suffering the greatest extremities for the want] approach on so great an occasion. Their names were cele- 
of water. Upon this Jupiter transformed himself into a ram, || brated in the song of the bard, and their achievements inscrib- 
struck a rock with his horns and forthwith there sprung forth} edon the tablets of the painter. The most splendid odes 
an abundant supply of water. Bacchus, fond as he was of| Pindar were devoted to the conqurors at the Olympian 














































wine in general, felt too grateful for this relief—indeed wine 
incites to generosity—not to make his acknowledgements, | 
‘He accordingly erected a temple on the very spot which en- 
joyed thereafter a famous oracle, established by two doves 
which flew away from Thebais in Egypt, and of which, one 
went to Dodona, and the other came to the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. The temple of Dodona was the most celebrated. 
it was situated in Epirus, and was surrounded by an exten- 
sive grove, the sacred oaks of which were gifted with the 











games. Not only the inhabitants of the immediate province 
in which they were celebrated, but also of all the neighbour- 
ing countries, thronged to witness these games. 

Among those who distinguished themselves in the Olympic 
games was Milo of Crotona. He surpassed all the athlete 
and combatants of his time. So great was his strength, 
that he carried a bullock of four years old around the lists 
without once halting to take his breath, then killed it with 
his fist, and eat it up in one day. He was a disciple of| 
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pose; a judgment, not subject to error like most other men; 
a prudence and vigilance, that few have ever equalled; ¢ 
courage that knew no fear of danger; & perseverance, that 


no adverse wind of fortune could arrest in the pursuit of its 
object; a force of moral principle, that put him far beyond 
the reach of corruption; an uprightness of conduct, that 
hushed the tongue of calumny; and a glorious success, 
that none before him, in a similar cause, ever met; these 
all have their share, in making up the character, and per- 
petuating the fame of Washington. 

Let Americans, while they pronounce his name with re- 
verence, imitate his virtues, and the country is safe. Let 
our public men, and our private citizens, be as patriotic, as 
disinterested, as virtuous, as he was, and we stand upon 3 
rock. He is gone; and long since has the voice of sorrow 
that wept his departure died away ; but he has left to his 
country an invaloable inheritance; and the richest part of 
that inheritance is, his glorious example. Let every son 
and daughter of Columbia possess a character as spotless 
as the character of Washington, and the nation must live, 
and prosper, and spread its dominion, till the decree goes 
forth that “ time shall be no longer.” 





SWEEP’S HOLIDAY. 

The origin of the Sweep’s holiday, on May-dsy, is well 
known to be owing to the discovery of that most extraor 
dinary and eccentric character, Edward Wortley Montague, 
(son of the famous Lady Mary W. M. by ber husband Ed- 
ward Wortley,) among the fraternity of chimney-sweeps. 
This hopeful son was born at Wharncliffe Lodge, in York- 
shire, about the year 1714, and at a proper period was sent 
to Westminster school for his education, from which he ran 
away three several times, and on the occasion of one of 
these flights, he changed clothes with a chimney-sweeper, 
and for some time ‘followed that sombre occupation. But 
having been, after along, painful, and anxious search, disco- 
vered and restored to his parents on the first of May, hisfa- 


power of prophecy. Under the hallowed shade of this|| Pythagoras, and was once the means of preserving the life] mily, the Montagues in Pertman-square, have continued 


grove was a dark cavern, into which the pi lustre o' 
the most brilliant and cloudless day had never 
Hither the timid, credulous, and inquisitive pilgrim came, 
and at its sombre opening awaited the responses which were 
to send him back on his way rejoicing, or covered with dis- 
may. Hope might be sccn here “ with eyes so fair,” and 
whispering to itself, promised pleasure; ambition with its 
front of brass and its heart o i 

ing “even at the souy 




























were suspended near a brazen statue holding a whip in its 
hand. When the wind blew @rong, the statue was agitated 
and struck upon the kettles ahd raised a discordant rattic, 
from which the priests augured good or ill. The boughs of the 
old oaks as they were shaken about by the wind, also gave 
opportune responses. 

At Rome Jupiter was worshiped under the title of Stator. 
This appellative was derived from his having stayed the 
flight of the Romans when pursued by the Sabines. He was 
also known in the great and eternal city by the title of Jupiter] 
Lapis, or Stone, because a stone was devoured by Saturn in| 
his divine stead. He had many other surnames, as Capito- 
linus, Tonans, &c. &c. His proudest appellation was Jupiter 
Olympius, from his residence at Olympus. Here he is 
represented.as seated upon & throne of gold or ivory, holding 
in one hand the thunderbolts just ready to be hurled, and in 
the other, a sceptre of cypress. His countenance bespeaks 
great dignity, his beard flows low down upon his breast, and 
the eagle stands with expanded wings at his feet. His 
mantle is variegated with different flowers. The virtues 
sit at his side, the gods tremble in his presence, even the 
goddesses hold their tongues! 

Otrmpic Games.—Glory was the source and origin of 
this celebrated institution. After having subdued Augias, 
Hurcules is supposed to have established them in honour of| 
Jupiter Olympius. They were for a long period neglected 
after the time of Hercules, but were restored about 834, 
B.C. Their restoration forms an important era in Grecian 
chronology, as from that date the Olympiads were first 
reckoned. These periods are the interval between the games, 
or four complete » At first no women were admitted 
jnto the gu" « contrived, however, to obtain 
admissi)- ir suecesses in the contests 
for sup’ 1 procured them the right of 





of this eminent philosopher. The column which supported 


suddenly gave way, when Milo supported the whole weight 
of the building, and allowed the lecturer and his assembled 
pupils time to escape. His strength did not avail him, when 
he grew old. Walking alone in a remote wood, he perceived 
a tree which the storm had partly torn up. He attempted 
to cleave it and pull it up by the roots, but when it was half! 

eft i nd reunited, holding his hands pinched in 
essayed to disentangle himself, Wild 
the forms eon of mythology, and 









) underwent # similar 
He killed alion with 






his‘ fist, and stopped a 
Sitting one day in 2 Cavegwi 
lights of wine, he saw a piece ofthe superincumbent rock 
give way. His companions fled, and called upon him to’ 
follow. He refused atid awaited its shock, confident he 
could receive it with impunity in his arms and hurl it from 
him. He was mistaken. Its fall crushed him, and he was 
buried underneath its weight. 
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WASHINGTON. 






annually to treat all the chimney-sweepers in Lendon with 


netrated. |i the edifice in which Pythagoras was propounding his lectures, ||, feast on this day, and is now become general among the 


brethren of the soot bag. Young Montague, however, was 
not satified with roving; for he next attached himself to ® 
fisherman and cried flounders in Rotherhithe ; then sailed 
as a cabin boy to Spain, where he soon deserted the veasel 
and hired himself as a mule driver! He subsequently 
served an apprenticeship among a travelling troop of show- 
men, who were distinguished by their skillin horsemanship ; 
then worked in the fields in Holland as a day labourer; then 
hired himself a postillion ; he then assumed the attire of an 
abbot, and passed for one at Rome. He next went fore 
Lutheran preacher at Hamburg, and was universally popu- 
Thr! He subsequently embraced the Mahomedan religion, 


|] and conform all the Turkish habits, even to chewing 


opium and sit! seg legged on the floor! With the He- 
brew, the Arabic, the Pemsian, and the Chaldaic, he was 48 
well acquaimted as With his native tongue, He at one time 
returned to England, and acted moro opnformably to his- 
rank, and was returned as member in two successive parlis- 
ments, But his profuse expenses soon compelled him to 
quit his native country, and he again resumed his wander- 
ing habits, and eventually died in Italy, at the age of sixty 
two years. 
SECOND THOUGHTS ARE BEST. 
The most cclebrated wits of France, in the time of Louie 





Hiaa above the names of all who sat in the revolutionary 
council, and of all who fought the battles of their country, 
the name of Washington shall stand, untarnished by the 
lapse of time. His name, his character, shall never cease 
to be revered, while virtue isknown on earth; while honest, 
devoted, unconquerable patriotism can find an admirer; 
while humanity itself shal) exist; and while freemen shall 
“scorn to be slaves.” If I might choose my fame, among 
all the patriots and statesmen the world ever produced, I 
could not for a moment hesitate: I would say, give me the 
fame of Wash:ngton. His was not the mere transient 
blaze of a warriors fame. The injustice, the cruelty, the 
violence, of nearly all who have-been famed in war, formed 
no part of his tharacter. He fought, not for conquest, but 
forliberty. He went to the conflict, nut to “swim to em- 
pire through seas of blood,” not to set the foot of oppres- 
sion upon the necks of millions; but to gain for his country 
the invaluable blessings of liberty and equal rights. The 
calm, collected zeal of a conscientious patriot ; a universal 
philanthropy, that never blenched from its benevolent pur- 


XIV, lived in the greatest unanimity and harmony, and, #l- 
tracted by a mutual esteem for each other's merit, form 
themselves into a friendly sooicty, where the conversatton, 
it is hardly to be doubted, was as worthy to be recorded #8 
that of the soven wise men of Greece. Moliere frequently 
entertained this brilliant cortege at his ville on the benks of 
the Seine. On one occasion this agreeable party, consisting 
of the two Corncilles, Racine, Chapelle, Patru, La Fontaine, 
La Bruiere, and several other respectable writers, being 
at Moliere’s retreat, the host, quite fatigued, was obliged to 
retire to rest, leaving his post to Chapelle. The wit pus 
the champsigne briskly about, and intoxication unperce'y 
stole in. They began to talk of the futility of the pleasures 
of this world, and came to the conclusion, that the great ob- 
ject of human life should be, by some renowned action, to 
acquire immortal fame. From this observation, one of the 
company took occasion to advise that they ahould all go to- 
gether to the Seine, and then plunge in, that their names a” 
their friendship should be celebrated by posterity. The wine 
had so far clouded their judgment, that they prepared ¥ 
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sacrifice with great solemnity. Moliere was roused, 
and invited to partake of their immortality ; he did not op- 


pose their project directly, but said, “ My dear friends, I ap- | 


prove of your design, and am ready to enjoy so glorious a 
death; but by no means at this time, for posterity may be 
apt to intimate that it was not the effect of philosophy, but} 
inebriety ; let us rather assemble early in the morning, and 

then with that serenity becoming true philosophers, carry 
this noble design into execution.” This proposal met with 
universal approbation ; but with the morning came also the| 
reason of these great men, who shuddered at the rashness}} 
which a few hours before appeared so glorious; and ac- 
knowledged that the only road to real fame was .to exert their; 
abilities in the service of literature, instead of rendering their 
names detestable by an unthinking and useless act of suicide. 
Ft 


LITERARY NOTICES. 








THE. SCHOOL OF FASHION. 
. Taws novel furnishes another illustration of the utter 
worthleseness of the literary notices in the English papere ; 
that is, generally speaking. Sometimes, it is true, the edi- 
tors of those papers publish their own opinions ; and then, 
reliance may, with reasdnable safety, be placed upon their 
recommendations ; ‘but in ninety-nine cases out of an hun- 
dred the preliminary puffs we see are written by the author 
or publisher of the book, or by some one acting under his 
‘or their instigation. The rate of insertion of these notices 
is as distinctly fixed as that of any other advertisements ; 
and for an ascertained number of guineas, the writer of| 
any book, however stupid, may see himpelf lauded in any 
London paper, in language just as commendatory as he 
thinks proper to bestow upon himseif. 
” This fact explains the praise that has beén Javished upon 
the “ School’of Fashion.” We heve been gravely told that 
in it the deep st arcana of fashionable life are laid open ; 
that its author is a lady of high rank and eminent abilities ; 
that its descriptio 1s are graphic, its wit sparkling, and its 
incidenta natural and striking. Instead of all this, we 
find its descriptions tame, commonplace, and vapid ; its 
wit a non-entity ; and its incidents stale, weary, and unin- 
teresting. In addition to all this, the style is coarse: the 
thoughts and expressions are vulgar, and in some instances 
indelicate ; in a word, the book itself is as worthless as any 
thing wo have had the misfortune to weste our time upon 
within the last six months—the worst of a badclass. We 
will stake our critical reputation upon the fact that no 
‘countess, duchess, marchioness, or lady, honourable or un- 
fled, ever had a hand in ita concoction; the assertion is a 
WBel upon the sex. 
THE SILK WORM AND MULBERRY TREE. 
The attention of egriculturists in this country is rapidly 
taking a direction towards the culturo and manufacture of 
ilk; and the advantages both to individuals and the na- 
Yon, to be derived fromits introduction, have been occasion- 
aly presented tothe public. The treatise now under consi- 
deration however, is, we believe, the first attempt at a regu- 
larand methodical exhibition of those advantages, and the 
means by which they are most readily and permanently to 
Ocquired. Dr. Pascalis, ever forward in the cause of 
science, has devoted his time and talents to the task ef lay- 
ing before his fellow-citizens the most extensive and accu- 
Tate information he has been able to obtain upon the aub- 
Jeet, together with aach advice and instruction as hie general 
knowledge and investigations have suggested. Theresult isa 
Most interesting treatise, worthy the attentien or every 
man of science, and particularly of every capitalist who is 
willing at once to make profitable investments and benefit 
country. To such we most earnestly recommend this 
Pamphlet; and to the general reader, es containing a num- 
ber of interesting facts and speculations that will not be 
elsewhere, at least in a collected form. 





DEVEREUX. 

The Messrs. Harper, on Saturday last, received this new 
Yovel (by Bulwer, the author of Pelham and the Disowned) 
fom Liverpool, and will deliver their edition inthe course of 
"ext week, We are informed by a friend who hes glanced 
\ Devereux, that it is fully equel in merit toPelham, though 
Of alas entirely different both from that and the Disowned. 
Great anziety is manifested for the appearance of the work, 
aa Will, without doubt, meet with a rapid and extensive [ 
Sale, 
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Reforms in Turkey.—A Paris paper, received by the last 
packet, contains one of the most precious pieces of infor- 
mation that ever found its way into the columnsof a news- 
paper ; information interesting alike to the poet, the painter, 
the philosopher, and the philanthropist, and especially 
and particularly 20 to the Isdies. It appears that that 
most wonderful man of the age, the Sultan Mahmoud 
has ordained that the females in his dominions be hence- 
forth emancipated from the gloomy confinement and bar- 
barous restraints to which they have for centuries been 
subjected, and enjoy the freedom of volition and the discreet 
and proper use of their eyes and tongues, after the fashion 
of European countries. The wives of his ministers and 
great men are ordered to set the example of appearing in 
public ; and even now the unveiled dames of Constanti- 
nople, with their antelope step and gazelle eyes, may be 
seen parading the public walke of that city, pranked out in 
the latest Parisian finery! What curious speculations will 
addle their innocent heads, and what naive remarks will issue 
from their pretty mouths on entering upon this novel 
course of life! As they extend their walks in different 
directions, how many of them, reared’ in the seclusion and 
ignorance of the harem, will be filled with astonishment at 
the immense size of the world and the quantity of men it 
contains!’ Doubtless the more bigotted followers of the 
prophet, and all the anti-mnnovaters and male old women in 
his highnesees dominions, will be very much scandalized at 
this procedure, andif they get an opportunity wil “ find it in 
their heart to bestow all their tediousneas upen his wor- 
ship” in the way of remonstrance; but the man that exter- 
minated the lawless Janissaries, and, under every adverse 
circumstance baffles the autocrat of “all the Russias,” and 
nis myriads of yellow-haired Muscovites, is not likely tu be 
turned from his purposes by the small talk of a parcel o| 
antediluvians. 

In whatever light we view this important revolution, it 
seoms pregnant with incalculable benefits ; and what a sub- 
ject for gratulation are even its immediate consequences ; 
for how many a flower that was literally 

oo 

on some arbitrary old pacha of three or more.tails, will be 
transplanted from the narrow limite which has hitherto pre- 
vented its developement into the free air and blessed sun- 
shine of heaven! How many sparkling eyes, and blooming 
cheeks, a id rosy lips, will emerge froin the cemeteries in| 
which they have hitherto been buried alive, to claim and re- 
ceive the admiration of the sons of Islam!—The effect that 
it may have upon the male part of the creation is not to be 
estimated. The Turks are now noted for their manly frank- 
ness, love of truth, and great personal bravery ; and when a 
familiar intercourso with the softer sex shall have temperca 
their dispositions and restrained within due bounds their 
interesting fits of ferocity, they will far surpass their imme- 
diate neighbours the brutal Russians and dull and sluggish 
Austrians.—The ladies may at first be a little awkward, bat 
in time they will of course havo their concerts and soirecs 
and fancy balls, together with run-a-way matches, breaches! 
of promise of marnage, and other little peccadillos custo-' 
mary in Christian countries. And should some antiquated 
grumbler—some Ottoman -Eldon—dilate upon the superior|| 
advantages of the “good old tues,” when a jealous pated 
husband for any “ trifle light as air” could sew his lady in a}: 
sack and put her in the water, will not his opinions be uni- 
versally.scouted, even though he has the authority of Byron! 
to back him that by such summary proceedings 

“ Mosals were better aud tho fish no worse 1” I 
At all events, if this intelligence be correct, which we sin- 
cerely hope itis, it will have a wonderful cffect upon the} 
future destinies of that fair portion of the globe. 








Silent Muctioneers—What & contradiction in terms—or 
rather, what unmeaning words! An auctioneer who makcs) 
no noise! Where is such a thing to be found? Not in 
Wall-street, or Water-street, or Vesey-street, or Chatham | 
square? There this species of biped, endued with vocal 
organs which would not have dishonoured Stentor, and 
which would have drowned the confusion of Babel itself, 
makes his presence known no less by the depth, volume, 
and lofty pitch of his tones, than by the importance of his 
strut, and the magisterial self-possession of his air. In vain 
do the carts, rolling over the flint pavements with their pon- 





































derous wheels, keep up their incessant rumbling, or the! 
boyz shout their huzzae, or the barrowmen yelp out “ white! 
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wine ;” these cries, so dear to every cit who loves his native 
element of noise, are lost in the overpowering sounds which 
iasue from the deep and vaety caverns of the auctioneer’s 
capacious jaws. He does not ascend his chair or table—the 
pulpit-like box has long since been out of fashion—to Jook 
around in vain, and cast unmesning glances at the upturned 
countenances of bis ataring customers. The clock. has 
struck—and now his ‘lungs send forth their mighty blast. 
Dumb attention waits on every note—and no one goes 
away unacquainted, by auricular testimony, with the pars- 
ing worth of every splendid, rare and costly article, which is 
held up for sale at an immense sacrifice. Is it an old table? 
Its age attests its durability, and it wants only a little var 
nish to vie with the newest article from Broad-street. Is it 
a watch? Itis-Rokell’s best—the necessities of the owner 
compel him to offer it at a price an hundred fold below its 
true value, or the price it could command at regular sale?— 
Is it a book, perhaps two or three editions old? It is by far 
the beat impression, and the binding alone is worth thrice 
the sum offered for it, letter-prese and all. Strange! and 
yet they go on daily, nay hourly ; and no one will ever sus- 
pect New-York to be the City of the Dead, while an auc- 
tioneer is left to raise his potent voice to the contrary.— 
They manage things differently in China—the empire over 
which true wisdom rules, that never knows of change in its 
councils, nor is susceptible of improvement in its already 
perfect arts and sciences, There they have auctioncers, but 
the emperor—a true descendant of Confucius, in a direct 
line by the mighty Ho-hang-Ho, careful of Ins own tympa- 
num, and those of his peaceable subjects, and dreading any 
rude shock upon this delicately expanded nerve—has 
ordered bis vendue masters to transact their business with- 
out any useless clatter, Osage monarch! would that thou 
couldst for one day govern this city of Gotham, that thou 
mightest put the awful padlock of thy authority upon the 
mouths of our numerous, busy body, babbling, ear-piercing, 
intolerable auctioneers! One day of pause would chain 
their tongues ever after. In China, at the time appointed 
for the eale, the vendue masters modestly announce that a 
certain article will be offered five minutes precisely. He 
pulls bis “dial from his poke,” and waits in ailence the 
wishes of the anxious bystanders. These approach him 
in succession, whisper in his ear the amount of their respec- 
tive bids, and, at the expiration of the time, the article is 
adjudged to the highest bidder, without any. clamours or 
deafening crics disturbing the tranquillity or order. of the- 
scene, It may be objected to this mode, that purchasere 
have no opportunity of raising their offers gradually; but 
80 expert are the brukers who are engaged, that they know 
from the significant changes in the countenance of the 
auctioncer the exact state of the sale and the progress. of 
the bide. How preferable is not thie decorous gentleman- 
like mode of effecting salee, to ours, Vandal and Gothlike? 
Fudton-street Ferry—We have the authority of several 
claborate and eloquent writers for believing that changes 
not unfrequently take place in this sublunary world, and 
that many people have been known to alter their actions 
and opinions when it was their interest to do so. And a 
state of mutation is not peculiar to the present times; for 


| Herman Muddiburgh, a profound German philosopher who 


flourished in the fifteenth century, has left it upon record as 
lis opinion thata state of change was not incompatible with 
the nature of man, or woman cither.—In the goodly city of 
New-York so rapid and manifold are the alterations of all 
sorts, that they can scarcely be termed changes, but meta- 
morphoses: yet amidst all this change two things appear 
unchangeable—the business habits of the corporation and 


l the man of the Fulton-street ferry. Though steamboats are 


rising and farcs falling on all sides of him, he still persists 
in his original exorbitant demand of fourpence! Though 
you can go to Norwalk for one shilling and to Newark for 


' unother—though the Albany captains wiil take you for the 


i ifle above nothing, rather not have the pleasure 
So eee Powles Hook and Hoboken have 
declined one half, still the obdurate man at the Fulton 
ferry refuses all transmission to the opposite shore without, 
the propitiatory fourpence !—While travelling to all parts of 
the United States.is reduced, why is such a heavy duty laid 
upon the wooded heights and wooden village of Brooklyn ? 
What remedy is to be resorted to?* In the impressive tan- 
guage of the “ immortal bard” we again repeat the question, 

Say, why ia this 1 wherofpte? "Aat should we do.”” 
We shall recur to this momentous. subject her 


——— 
— ch company, 

French Company.—The Fren' 
Orleans, commences short season atthe Park. 
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AH! NO, FIRST LOVE I8 BUT A NAME. 
AS SUNG WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE BY MISS CLARA FISHER, IN THE OPERA OF HOME, SWEET HOME.—COMPOSED BY BISHOP. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[ The copy politely furnished by the Managers of the Park Theatre.| 
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siauleg a i — — -— — = -+--. Ah! no, first love is gone and past, 
————— Ere fond affection’s tale is told; 
Se = Tho flame is far too bright to last, 
bilge) Ic) te Tea —— It dies like winter’s sunbeam cold, 
= Man's like the bee, he roves at: willy 


From flow’ r to flow’r inconstant ranges ; 
But woman's heart is faithful still— 
She loves but once, and never changes, 
Ah, no, no, no, &e. 
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VOLUMES VII. 


ORIGINAL ROETRY. 








SONG. 


Waar gars ye look sae sair, lassie! 

What gars ye look sae sair? 
- The tear-drops frae your violet een. 

Are on your boeom bare. 

Your hair a’ gowden bright, lassie! 
Your hair a’ gowden bright, 

Is wild as broken billows in 
The winter gloamin’s flight. 

Your shroud-like cheek is sad, lassie ! 
Your shroud-like cheek is sad ; 

And while sic 8 0” wae be thine, 
Can this poor heart be glad? 

Na, na! it maunna be, lassie! 
It canna, winna be ; 

Let this low warld be’ bright or dark 
Pil share it a’ wi thee. 


Come dree the tears that fa, lassie! 
Dree up the tears that fa! 

And think nae mair in sorrow’s gate, 
For luve can calm it a’. 


Then fauld your sunny hair, lassie ! 
Fauld back yo our sunny bair; 

And be your cheek like ‘jaorning’s streak, 
And dinna weep nae mair, lassie! 


And dinna weep nae mair. ALPHa. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 








THE INDIAN QUEEN AND HER DAUGHTER. 
A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER THE Last. 

Tue confederates of Guevara were not all taken, 
and many of them joined Moxica to release him from 
prison. There were enough that loved rebellion, and 
they mustered immediately; but they had to cope with 
one whose active mind was ever onthe alert. Colum- 
bus came upon them by surprise, and seized Moxica 
and several of his companions. The equivocating 
traitor was thrown from the battlements and killed, 
and many of the conspirators were hung. The un- 
fortunate Guevara now seemed lost to his young bride, 
that dungeon must be his grave unless the admiral 
chose to send him to Spain for further trial. 

Days, weeks, and months passed away. One even- 
ing while Columbus was sitting absorbed in thought, 
and visions of future glory were passing before his 
powerful mind, the door opened, and a young Indian 
girl was ushered in, bearing a present from the queen. 
Her lovely form was enveloped in a mantle, for the 
Indians had learnt enough to conceal their beauty from 
the licentious Spaniards. She stood trembling and 
bending over a small basket until Columbus motioned 
the attendant to withdraw, and, with a tone and air of| 
gentle dignity, bade her approach. She came before 
him, looked once with awe and wonder in his face, 
then throwing herself prostrate, laid her forehead on 
his feet, and with a voice of deep and touching pathos, 
exclaimed, 

“ Mercy! mercy!” 

Columbus desired her to rise and tell her story. She 
rose upon her knees, and clasping her hands together, 
leaned upon them while she said, 

“« Give me my husband, your prisoner, the unfortu- 
nate Guevara !” 

Columbus started. 

“ Higuanioto,” cried he, looking affectionately upon 
her, and requesting her again to rise. 

“ Here,” said she, “ let me kneel until my prayer is 
granted, I will take him far, very far from hence, and 
none shall know that he has life!” 
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“Tcannot,” replied Columbus with emotion, “release 
that mover of the rebellion. Many of his less guilty 
companions have already been condemned and exe- 
cuted. But I promise that he shall not be dealt by 
with all the rigor he has so justly merited. Go back 
to your mother and rest in peace, Guevara is at present 
safe.” 

Summoning the attendant, he gave orders that the 
Indian maid should be conducted in safety to her 
mother. After her departure he opened the basket 
which she had left, and found that it contained many 
hawks’ bells of gold and rich strings of pearls. A 
few months after this event, Columbus was displaced 
and sent home in chains by the infamous Bobadilla, 
who, to show his contempt for the admiral, ordered all 
the prisoners to be released. Among these was the 
young Guevara, who was egain at liberty to seek his 
lovely bride. 

Who that has ever loved can not picture to himself, 
the disinterested Indian girl listening with eagerness 
to hear his well known footsteps, adorned with more 
than usual care, smiling with anticipated joy and 
thankfulness? And where was Don Fernando? 
Gone? yes, gone back to Spain, without a thought of 
the poor Indian maid whom he had deceived and 
abandoned for ever! 

When Higuanioto heard he had sailed, and left her 
without even an adieu, she gave no outward sign of 
grief; but Anacoana saw that her heart, with all its 
warm affections, was crushed and breaking. His 
name was never mentioned again by either mother or 
daughter. 

Time moved on, another governor succeeded Boba- 
dilla; each one was but another tyrant more cruel 
than the last. The Indians’ first and only friend was 
gone; and Anacoana saw her subjects trampled under 
foot by the rude and lawless invader. 

At this period in our story, Orando, the new 
governor, sent word that he with his suit, would visit 
the province. Anacoana buried her injuries deep 
in her own bosom, and ordered a banquet to be pre- 
pared for her guests; and when she heard of their 
approach, she even went to her daughter, and giving 
her a branch of palm, begged her to go forth with her 
to meet them. The face of Higuanioto grew pale, 
and her quivering lip betrayed her inward anguish. 

“‘T cannot meet them, mother, though to please you 
I will be present at the entertainment. If I go now, 
they will perceive how deeply I detest them. Does 
this wasted form and sunken cheek bear any sign of| 
joy? To my eyes, dear mother, with the fresh wreaths 
bound round your head and arms, your neck quite 
covered with the lotus leaves,” you look like a victim 
prepared for sacrifice. Oh! go not forth,” said she, 
holding her mother. “ Stay close by me, and say I 
was not well.” 

Anacoana kissed her trembling child. 

“ Fear nothing, dearest, I shall be with you soon; I 
go lest they should say I failed in any thing that they 
consider due respect. It is for my suffering people 
that I thus scek their favour; but for them, I would 
hasten far away where I could never hear again the 
hateful name of Spaniard. But stay you here, my 
child, I will not urge you more; perhaps the sports and 
games will for a while divert and please you.” 

Higuanioto shook her head, and turned away to 
hide the tear that was starting in her eye. 

Anacoana went with all her household to receive 
her haughty guests. Her hospitable board was spread 
with every luxury she could obtain, and they were 








feasted as queen’s guests should be, but of that dread- 
ful festival I shall say nothing that does not immedi- 
ately concern the queen and Higuanioto. 

On the third day of the feast, while they were en- 
gaged in their games, Higuanioto, weary and wretched, 
stole away without being missed even by her mother. 
But when the traitorous band, at the signal of their 
leader, begun their work of death, she looked for her 
beloved childin vain. The ungrateful and treacherous 
Spaniards surrounded the house of Anacoana with 
their armed troops, and binding the principal casciques 
to posts, forced them, by horrible tortures, to accuse 
their innocent queen of an intent to poison her guests. 
After massacring end burning houses, casciques, and 
all that did not fly, they bound the unfortunate and 
noble Anacoana.and conveyed her to a dungeon. 

Humanity shudders at the treatment of this noble 
creature, who had from her first interview with Colum- 
bus been “ the Spaniard’s friend.” 

“This,” said she, as she threw herself upon the 
prison floor, “ this, this, is my reward.” 

Poor Anacoana; she had but one tie left to life ; al! 
her relations, friends, and her most powerful casciques, 
were murdered at the time she was made prisoner. 
Higuanioto still lived, for aught she knew, alone and 
friendless, hunted, perhaps, like some poor frightened 
utias. 

“ Could I but know,” said the unbappy queen, “ that 
my sweet child was safe and far away with her brave 
kinsman, the noble Guanano, I should diecontented.” 

She covered her facewith her hands, and the warm 
tears, a mother’s tears, fell through her taper fingers. 

The door was opened and then closed again. Ana- 
coana raised her head; a female figure stood before 
her, as if unable either to speak or move; one moment 
she remained thus, then with a piercing shriek of 
agony, she staggered towards her, exclaiming, 

“My mother! Oh, my mother!” and sunk upou 
her bosom. 

“My child!” said Anacoana, pressing her to her 
heart; “ why did you come to share this dungeon with 
me? Safer, far safer, is the mountain cavern, or the 
tangled forest, for thee thou lone one. Cling not to 
me with such a fearful grasp, my daughter; look up, 
look up.” 

But still she spoke not, stirred not. Thetrembling 
queen, supposing she had fainted, withdrew from hez 
encircling arms, and laid her wasted form upon the 
ground, poured water on her pallid face, and tried to 
rouse her by a thousand endearing epithets. It was 
in vain. That tender heart, that seemed but to have 
been bound up by the soft soothings of a mother’s 
love, was broken. Her gentle spirit had gone for ever. 

Where is the pen that could hope to tell that 
mother’s anguish through the long, dreadful night ? 
The morning found her knecling beside her murdered 
child. And when her jailer came to inform her she 
must prepare for trial, he started at the sight, and, look- 
ing sternly at the queen, said, 

“ Have you killed the girl who asked to die with 
you?” 

She turned towards him a face of woe, thai 
spoke plainer than words, how precious that poor 
victim was to her mournful bosom. Learning from 
the jailer, that she should be summoned by her judgesin 
an hour, she besought him to leave her alone till then; 
and when they sent for her, she was indeed prepared. 
Driven by suffering and oppression almost to madness, 
her once soft female heart, so full of love and tender- 
ness, had changed to/one_soydauntless and so stern 
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that she scarce looked like Anacoana. Her long 
raven locks were braided and bound round her head, and 
there they looked upon her lofty brow like a rich crown 
of curiously carved ebony. She heard them examine 
one of their witnesses with a look proud and indignant ; 
but ere they had half heard the second, she waved 
her hand and said, 

“ Sink not that miserable wretch yet lower in per- 
dition. Of me the pitiful reptile knows nothing, but 
that I am or tas a queen. What would you have 
him prove? That Anacoana hates and scorns you. 
and all your accursed race ?—you need not bring your 
racks and tortures, to hear that truth from me. You 
wish to prove that I designed to murder you and all 
your numerous guard,—oh that I could have done it! 
—that every luscious draught these hands with eager 
hospitality prepared, had then been thick with poison. 
And could I now but hear the whirlwind that would 
sweep you all into the foaming ocean, my heart would 
feel a joy that the insulted and degraded Anacoana 
will never know on earth.” 

She paused a moment, there was a kind of murmur 
in the assembly, she pressed her hands upon her bosom, 
and then continued, 

‘You offer me the gift of life if I'l confess my 
crimes. Poor miserable villains! there’s nothing in 
your gift that I would accept but death. The last 
link that held my suffering soul, was last night broken. 
Go to that dreary dungeon and feast your brutal eyes 
upon my murdered child !” 

One of the Spaniards bade her cease, or else con- 
fess her crimes. She looked on him with haughty 
scorn. 

“Yes, you shall hear my crimes; they are indeed 
worse to my thoughts than death. My first and greatest 
crime was not revenging the murder of my husband, 
the noble Coanabo; my next, humbling myself by 
paying tribute to any of your race; my last was that 
I did not free my people from their cruel tyrants by 
poisoning their food. Now I have done, and -never’ 
shall these lips utter another sound, till my freed spirit 
is welcomed to those blissful Islands where Coanabo 
and my lovely child are waiting to receive me, and 
whore I never, never more shall hear the name, the 
dreadful name of Spaniards.” 

It is almost useless to add that after this bold defi- 
ance she was condemned. The next day she was 
executed. 

Thus died Anacoana, and though ages have rolled 
away since she and all her race were gathered to their 
fathers, we may from this story learn a useful lesson. 
Learn that islands, yes, and worlds may be discovered, 
without benefiting a single individual, without adding 
one atom to the stock of human happiness, unless the 
discoverer and his followers go forth in the spirit of 
Him who said, “ I will have mercy and not sacrifice.” 
For the name of christian is but a reproach to those, 
who in the support of theories, and the dissemination 
of doctrines, forget to practise the beautiful morality 
of him who spake as never man spake, and said, 

“ By their works ye shall know them.” 
GT 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








SINGULAR FRIENDSHIP. 

We were lately visiting in a house where a very pleasing 
and singular portrait attracted our observation ; it was that 
of a young lady represented with a partridge perched upon 
her shoulder, and a dog with his fore feet on her arm. We 
recognised it as a representation of the lady of the house, | 
but were at a loss to account for the odd association of her 
companions, She observed our surprise, and at once gave 
the history of the bird and the spaniel, They were both, 
some years back, domesticated in her family. The dog 
was an old parlour favourite, who went by the name of Tom. 
The partridge was more recently introduced from France, 
and answered to the equally familiar name of Bill. It was 
rather 2 dangerous experiment to place them together, for! 














Tom Waa alively and spirited creature, very apt to torment, 


ip 


the cats, and to bark at any object which roused his instinc'. 
But the experiment was tried: and Bill, being very tame. 
did not feel much alarm at his natural enemy. They were 
of course shy at first, but this shyness gradually wore off: 
the bird became less timid, and the dog less bold. The 
most perfect friendship was at length established between 
them. When the hour of dinner arrived, the partridge in- 
variably flew on his mistress’s shoulder, calling with that 
shrill note which is so well known to sportsmen; and the 
spaniel leapt about with equal ardour. One dish of bread 
and milk was placed on the floor, out of which the spaniel 
and the bird fed together, and after their social meal the dog 
would retire to a corner to sleep, while the partridge would 
nestle near him, and never stir till his favourite awoke 

Whenever the dog accompanied his mistress out, the bird 
displayed the utmost disquietude till his return; and once, 
when the partridge was shut up by accident during the 
whole day, the dog searched about the house with a mourn- 
ful cry, which indicated the strength of his affection. 
The friendship of Tom and Bill was at length finally termi- 
nated. The beautiful little dog was stolen ; and the bird 
from that time refused all food, and died on the seventh day, 
a victim to his grief. Cabinet of Useful Knowldge. 


MINSTREL BALLAD. 
BY WALTER SCOTT. 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day ; 

All the jolly chase is here ; 

With hawk and horse, and hunting spear ; 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling. horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
Waken, lords and ladics gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray ; 
Springlets in the dawn are streaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming, 
And foresters have busy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green ; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the green wood haste away ; 

We can show you where he lies, 
Fleet of foot and tall of size ; 

We can show the marks he made, 
When ’gainst the oak his antlers frayed ; 
You shall see him brought to bay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 
Run a course as well as we ; 

Time, stern huntsman, who can balk, 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk? 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay, 


AMERICAN PAINTERS. 

Wasnincton ALtston.—Born, I hear, in South Carolina, 
educated partly in England, and partly in Italy; a man of 
high and fine talent, with a show of more natural fire than 
he has, and a mixture of pure pedantry which he has wit 
enough to conceal by hard work, in such a way that even 
the hard work is not visible to the eye of a common ob- 
server. He is regarded in England and Amcrica as one ot 
the best painters alive. When his Jacob’s Vision appeared in 
London, as much noise was made about it there, as ifa new 
era of the art of painting was nigh. I lave secn the pic- 
ture—I have studied it—and I say t'sat, instead of being 
what it has often been called, among the best productions 
of modern days, it is fecble and stiff, though very correct and 
beautiful. Jacob is nobody in the foreground, and the chief 
angel, with his wings outspread afar off, is, even what the 
steps are, a failure. But the two angels that keep together 
are very much after the quiet, graceful, social manner of 
Raphael, anc the light on the leg of one, is beauty. Mr. 
Allston is now, and long has becn, employed on a large 
work, Belsha Feast, or the Handwriting on the Wall, a 
picture whiri jas already been purchased for ten or twelve 
thousand dollars, 

Allston wants regularity and decision of character, a 
want which If. 4: a3 injured him much already, and may 
eventually destroy him. You are to know that he loves his 
country with enthu~asm, and that if a single effort were 
enough, he would immolate himself to benetit her. 
were in Enrope, his maguificent powers would makel'm the 














boast of America; but they require to be drawn out by op- 
position, to be provoked and stimulated by rivalry and by 
encouragement. Here, though the love that he has for the 
art and for his country is very strong, they make but occa- 
sional appeals to his imagination ; whereas the love of quiet 
and solitude solicits him continually. The latter has already 
seduced him from an: honorable rank in London, to remove 
to the tranquillity of Cambridge, and is now about to bury 
him in the seclusion of @ eountry village. I do most sin- 
cerely mourn over 0 great a loss; for, so far as my judg- 
ment is informed, I do consider Allston as one of the great- 
est living painters, I know of noother artist who combines 
so many great qualities. It is difficult to say where we 
should bestow the greatest praise after considering a picture 
of his—you are in doubt which is most excellent, the draw- 
ing, the character, the effect, the tone, or the colour. 

There was a time when he betrayed some littleness in the 
management of his work—it was the remains of the bad 
manner acquired in the modern Roman school ; but that 
has now given place to a bold, decided handling. I say this 
without hesitation, though it may appear odd to you, consi- 
dering the time he has been about his great work. The 
fact is, that he has covered up five times as much as you 
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see in that picture. It has been as good as finished several 
times, and several times he has painted out a large part of 
it, as I happened to know, in spite of all thagcould be said 
or done by the few that were permitted to see it. Ina 
word, I do believe that Allston is a great painter, and that 
his Handwriting on the Wall will be worthy of any age, or 
of any man, should it ever be completed. London Mag. 


MR. KEATS, THE ENGLISH POET. 

Mr. Keats was, in the truest sense of the word, a poct. 
There is, unfortunately for his fame, but a small portion of 
the public acquainted with his writings ; yet they were full 
of high imagination and delicate fancy, and his images were 
beautiful, and more entirely his own, perhaps, than those of 
any author of his day whatever. He had a fine ear, a tender 
heart, and at times, great force and originality of expression; 
and notwithstanding all this, he was allowed to rise and past 
away, almost without a notice. The laurel was awarded to 
other brows; the bolder aspirants were allowed to take their 
station on the slippery steps of the temple of fame, while 
he remained hidden among the crowd during life, and died 
at last, solitary and in sorrow, in a foreign land. 

It is at all times difficult, if not impossible to argue others 
into a love of poets and poetry ; it is altogether a matter of 
feeling, and it must be left to time (while it hallows his mem- 
ory) to do justice to the reputation of Keates, There were 
some, however, who held his powers in high estimation ; and 
it was well observed by the cditor of the Edinburgh Review, 
that there was no other author, whose writings would form 
so good a test by which to try the love which any one pro- 
fessed (o bear towards poetry. 

When Keats left England, he had a presentiment that he 
should not return to the land of his nativity. After his arti- 
val in Italy, he revived for a period, but soon afterwards de- 
clined and eunk gradually into his grave. He was one of 
the three English poets who had been compelled by circum 
stances to adopt a foreign country as their home. Of these 
Byron was proud to hail him as one of the chosen sons of 
Apollo, and Shelley died with a volume of his poems pressed 
tohis bosom, When shall wesce the places of these filled 
by men worthy to be remembered as they are? Keats was 
the youngest of these brothers in soul, and the first to de- 
part. His sad and beautiful wish was accomplished: It 
was that he might drink “of the warm south,” and “leave 
the world unseen,” and—he is addressing the nightingale,— 

“ And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 
Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou amongst the Jenven hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes afew, wad, lust grey hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre thin, and dies; 

Where but'to think is to be full of sorrow, 

And leadon-eyed despairs ; 

Where beauty cunnot keep her Instrons eyes, 

Or new love pine at them beyond to morrow.”” ; 

A few weeks before he died, a gentleman who was silting 
by his bed-side, spoke of an inscription to his memory; bu! 
he declined this altogether,—desiring that there should be 
no mention of his name or country; “or if any,” said he, 
“letit be—here lies the body of orie, hase name teas writ in 
water!” Borton Mercury, 





BEDS. 
The leaves of the becch tree gathered in the fall, or first 
of winter, and put into a tickymake an excellent, soft, re- 
fieshing and wholesome bed. 














THE MOTHER’S MORNING KISS. 
BY MRS. HEMAKS. 
come hither, my fair ot and let me Rss 
) Steep’d in their morning dew 
‘And on thelr brightness gazing, taste that blisa 
A mother feels, when o’er her raptur’d view 
Each beauty riper grows: the graceful hue 
Of health sits blushing on thy tender cheek, 
And in the azure of thine eye’s soft blue 
Floats forms of joy, such as I hope to seek 
In all thy future days: a hope how frail and weak ! 


Ah, no!—the current of thy after years 
Can never flow so pure as at its spring ; 
But in its silent progress downwards, tears 
Will mingle too, all their wormwood bring. 
I trembling think affliction’s deepest stin; 
May pierce thy when she, around whose form 
Thy little arms in playful fondness cling, 
Can offer thee no more her bosom warm 
To solace all thy woes, and shield thee from the storm. ! 


That rose—queen of the blooming coronal 

Of wild flowers waving in thy Bolden hair— 

Behold how soon its robes of fall, 

And cease to shed their perfume on the air, 

Leaving the parent tendril lone and bare! 

Alas! the ills which waut thee in life’s scene 

May ea ower thee dareentd emblem bear, 

When bili hopes of joy, with pangs unseen, 
Blanch thy young virgin cheek and steal its ripen’d sheen! 

My yearning heart in melancholy mood 

Insel with fancied agony is ending ; 

Let me no longer o’er such phrenzies brood, hs 

But watch thee, my ewect love, whilst lowly bending, 

Thou lispest forth thy morning prayer-—and blending 

With thy bright upward glance such radiance mild, 

It seems as if in thee from heaven descending 

(Fair Iris of my life!) an angel smiled, F 
And whisper'd peace and joy—Oh ! thou art safe my child. 


THE PRESENT SULTAN. 

The sultan himself came last to the feast of the bairam. 
He even then gave promise of that high and resolute tem- 
per which has distinguished him ever since.—The eye was: 
still, deep, overmastering; the nose, somewhat turned up, 
Uore about it the indication of an intrepid and audacious 
spirit ; his lips, scarcely visible through the profusion of his 
coal black beard, were swelling and imperious ; his whole 
physiognomy calm, concentrated, and smoothed in appear- 
ance of every trace or‘stir of human passion, was cast in the 
finest mould, and of a perfectly soft, uniform olive, through | 


which there was uot even tbe symptom of circulation of}; 


blood. In Retparing him to those who preceded, his supre-' 
macy in mind as well as dignity was stnking. The cyes 
alone seemed to think. Every thing else was stern, and pale, 
and marb{tly as death. He held in his hand the fates of| 
millions, and he felt it. HBdore himself like a master of| 
men, like a king of kings, Hs subjects; as he passed, 
veiled themselves before him, end placed their hands—an 
eastern adulation imported into Rome,—between their eyes 
and the excess of his majesty. His costume was magnifi- 
cently simple. The black marten, or sable, and the diainond 
aigrette, were the only insignia of his power. Before him 
rode his treasurer scattering newly-coined paras in showers, | 
—some of them came into our faces—on the heads of his 
people; and behind his secretary, receiving in hia yellow 
portfolio the memorials of the unfortunate and the aggrieved. | 
The escort which surrounded him was the favourite guard. 
Their fantastic helmets, another corrupt memorial of the 
lower empire, threw a strange, yet gorgeous glare over tbe 
scene. The whole was closed by detachments, nearl, as 
numerous as those which had preceded him; and in this 
manner he entered his serai, amidst the vencration rather 
thém the shouts—it is too indecorous and laborious for a| 
Turk to shout—of his accompanying subjects. During the 
entire procession he appeared scarcely moved. It is quite 
out of etiquette for the brother of the sun and moon to 
give any evidence of mortality. New Monthly Magazine. 


STAND FROM UNDER. 


We were on board a slave ship, bound to the coast of| 
Africa. I had my misgivings about the business, and I be- 
lieve others had them too. We had passed the straits of] 
Gibraltar, and were lying off Barbary, one clear, bright even- 
ing, when it came my turn to take the helm. The ship was 
becalmed, and every thing around was as ailent as the day 
after the deluge. The wide monotony of water, varied only, 
by the glancings of the moon on the. crest of the waves, 



































made me think the old fables of Neptune were true, and that 
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Amphitrite and her naiads were sporting on the surface off 
the ocean, with diamonds in their hair. These fancies were 
followed by thoughts of my wife, my children, and my home ; 
and all were oddly enough jumbled together in a delicious 
state of approaching slumber. Suddenly I heard, high above 
my head, a loud, deep, terrible voice call out ‘Stand from 
under !” I started to my feet—it was the customary signal 
when any thing was to be thrown from the shrouds, and me- 
chanically I sung out the asual answer, “Let go!” but 
nothing came—! looked up in the shrouds ; there was nothing 
there—I searched the deck, and found that 1 was alone—I 
tried to think it was a dream—but that sound, so deep, so 
dreadful, rung in my ears, like the bursting of a cannon. 

In the morning, I told the crew what I had heard. They 
laughed: at me, and were all day long full of their jokes 
about “Dreaming Tom.” One fellow among them was 
most unmerciful in his raillery. He was a swarthy malig- 
nant looking Spaniard, who carried murder in his eye and 
curses on his tongue; a daring, lordly man, who boasted of 
crime as if it gave him pre-eminence among his fellows. He 
laughed longest and loudest at my story.—“ A most uncivil 
ghost, Tom,” said he ; “ when such chaps come to see me, I'll 
make ‘em show themselves. I'll not be satisfied without see- 
ing and feeling as well as hearing.” 

The sailors all joined with him; and I, ashamed of my 
alarm, was glad to be silent. The next night Dick Burton 
took the helm. Dick had nerves like an ox and sinews like 
a whale ; it was little he feared on the earth, or beneath it. 
The clock strucx one—Dick was leaning his head on the 
helm, as he said, thinking of me, or my story,—when that 
awful voice again called from the shrouds, “Stand from un- 
der!” Dick darted forward likean Indian arrow, which they 
say goes through and through a buffalo, and wings on its 
way as if it had not left death in the rear. It was an instant 
or more, before he found presence of mind to call out “Let 
go!” Again nothing was seen, nothing heard. Ten nights 
in succession, at one o’clock, the same unearthly sound rung 
through the air, making our stoutest sailors quail, as if a 
bullet-shot had gone through their brains, Atlast the crew 
grew pale when it was spoken of, and the worst of us never 
went to sleep without saying our prayers. For myself, I 
would have been chained to the oar all my life, to have got 
out of that vessel, But there we were in the vast solitude of| 
ocean, and this invisible being was with us. No one put 
a bold face upon the matter, but Antonio, th: Spaniard. He 
laughed at our fears and defied satan himself to terrify Aim. 
However, when it came his turn at the helm, he refused to 
go. Several times under the pretence of illness, ho was ex- 
cused from a duty which all on board dreaded. But at last 
the captain ordered Antonio to receive a round dozen of 
lashes every night until he should consent to perform his 
share of the unwelcome office. For awhile this was borne 
patiently, but at length he called out, “I may as well die 
one way as another—give me over to the ghost.” 

That night Antonio kept watch on deck. Few of the 
crew slept ; for expectation and alarm had stretched our 
nerves upon the rack.—At one o’clock, the voice called, 
“Stand from under!” “Let go!” screamed tho Spaniard. 
This was answered by a shriek of laugater, and such laugh- 
ter! it seemed as if the fiends answered each other from pole 
to pole, and the bass was howled in hell! Then came a sud- 
den crash upon the deck, as if our masts and spars had fall- 
en. Weall rushed to the spot, and there was a cold stiff gi- | 
gantic corpse. The Spaniard said it was thrown from the 
shrouds; and when he looked on it, he ground his teeth like 
amadman. ‘I know-him,” cried he, “I stabbed him within 
an hour’s gail of Cuba, and drank his blood for breakfast !” 

We all stood aghast at the monster. In fearful whispers we 
asked what should be dune with the body. Finally we 
agreed that the terrible sight must be removed from us, and 
hidden in the depths of the sea. Four of us attempted to 
raise it ; but human strength was of no avail—we might as 
well have tugged at Atlas. There it lay, stiff, rigid, heavy, 
and as immoveable as if it formed a part of the vessel. The 
Spaniard was furious: ‘“‘Let me lift him,” said he; “I lifted 
him once and can do it again. Pll teach him what it is to 
come and trouble me.” He took the body round the waist, 
and attempted to move it. Slowly and heavily the corpse 
raised itself up; its rayless eycs opened; its rigid arms 
stretched out, and clasped its victimin a close death grapple 
—and rolling over the side of the ship, they tottered an in- 
stant over the watera—then witha loud plunge sank together. 
Again that laugh,—that wild, shrieking laugh,—was heard 





DEAN SWIFT. 

His character seems to have been radically overbearing 
and tyrannical; for though, like other tyrants, he could 
stoop low enough where his interests required it, it was his 
delight to exact an implicit compliance with his humours and 
fancies, and to impose upon all around him the task of ob- 
serving and accommodating themselves to his habits, with- 
out the slightest regard to their convenience or comfort. 
Wherever he came, the ordinary torms of society were to 
give way tohis pleasure; and every thing, even to the do- 
mestic arrangements of a fainily, to be suspended for his ca- 
price. If ho was to be introduced to a person of rank, he 
insisted that the first advances and the first visit should be 
made to him. If he went to see a friend in the country 
he would order an old tree to be cut down, if it obstructed 
the view from his window—and was never at his ease unless 
he was allowed to give nicknames to the lady of the house, 
and make lampoons upon her acquaintance. On going for 
the first time intoany family, he frequently prescribed before 
hand thehours for their meals, sleep, and exercise; and in- 
sisted rigorously upon the literal fulfilment of the capitula- 
tion. From his intimates he uniformly exacted the most 
implicit submission to all his whims and absurdities; and 
carried his prerogative so far, that he sometimes used to 
chase the Grattans, and other accommodating friends, 
through the apartments of the deanery, and up and down 
stairs, driving them like horses, with a large whip, till he 
thought he had enough of exercise. All his jests have the 
same character of insolence. When he first came to his 
curate’s house, he announced himself as ‘his master ;’ took 
possession of the fire-side, and ordered his wife to take 
charge of his wardrobe. Blackwood. 





AMERICAN RUSTIC HOSPITALITY. 
Returning from one of our excursions, I was overtaken by 
the night, and found my path obstructed by a deep inlet 
from the river; which being choked with logs and brush, 
could not be crossed by swimming. Observing a house on 
the opposite side, I called for assistance. A half naked, ill 
looking fellow came down, and after dragging a canoe round 
from the river; with some trouble, ferried me over, and I foi- 
lowed him to his babitation, near to which our boat was 
moored for the night. His cabin was of the meanest kind, 
consisting of a single apartment, constructed of logs, which 
contained a family of seven or eight souls, and every thing 
seemed to designate him asa new and thrifty settler. After 
drinking a bowl of milk, which I really called for by way 
of excuse for paying him a little more for his trouble, Iasked 
to know his charge for ferrying me over the water ; to which 
he good humoredly replied, that he “‘Never took money for 
helping a traveller on his way.” ‘Then let me pay you for 
your milk.” “I never sell milk.” “But,” said I urging him, “1 
would rather pay you; Ihavemoney enough.” “Well,” said 
he, “I have milk enough, so we’re even. I have as good a 
right to give you milk as you have to give me money.” 
. Judge Hal! 
COLUMBUS ON DISCOVERING AMERICA. 
BY D. MOORE. 
God of my sires! o’er ocean's brim 
Yon beauteous land appears at last! 
Raise, comrades! raise your holiest hymn, 
For now our toils are past. 
See o’er the bosom of the dee, 
She gaily lifts her summer 
As if at last she long’d to leap 
From dark oblivion’s arms. 
What forms, what lovely scenes may lic 
Secluded in thy flowery breast: 
Pure is thy sea, and calm thy sky, 
Thou garden of the west! 
Around each soli hill 
Arich magnificence is hurl’d, 
Thy youthful face seems wearying still 
The first fresh fragrance of the world, 
We come with hope, our beacon brigh 
Like Noah, drifting o’er the waver "i 
To claim a world—the ocean’s might 
Has shrouded like the grave. 
And, oh! the dwellers of the ark 
Ne’er pined with fonder hearts to see 
The birds of hope regain their bark, 
Than | have long’d for thee. 
Around me was the boundless flood, 
O’er which no mortal ever pass’d ; 
Above me was a solitude, 
As measureless and vast ; 
Yet in the air and-on the sea, 
The voice of the Eternal One 





rms, 





on the winds. The sailors bowed their heads, and put up 
their hands to shut out the appalling sound.*##**++744+4% 


Breathed forth the song of hope tome, 
And bade me journey on. 
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THE PERIPATETIC.—NO. XI. 
THE MILITIA. 
‘There was an ancient sege philosopher 
That had read Alexander Rose over, 
‘And swore the world, as he could prove, 
‘Was made of fighting, and of love. 
Just so romances are, for what else 
Hsin thea all bet love god batiles +i 
: of these we've no great matter 
To treat of, but a worldo’ the latter Hudibras. 


‘Tue support of a standing army during peace, has 
often been considered as dangerous in a republic. In 
Athens, Sparta, Rome, and other ancient cities, the 
experiment has been illustrated in a manner satisfac- 
tory to all who have the good of their country really 
at heart. The objections against them are plain and 
numerous. Large bodies of men, united by similar 
habits, pursuits, intellects, and opinions, may easily 
be moved like some enormous engine, at the instiga- 
tion of private individuals, and rendered subservient 
to any treacherous enterprise. They are, during 
peace, abstracted from the general occupations of the 
community, and living at an enormous expense upon 
the labour of others; mere idlers who, in the leisure 
which the routine of ostensible duty allows, imbibe 
irregular sentiments in opposition to the civil law, and 
disseminate them to the injury of more industrious 
and peaceable inhabitants. Connected together as 
they are by a community of prejudices and friendships, 
an offence to a part is liable to meet the resentment of 
the whole: thus the social body is distracted by party 
contests, and the stream of justice, which should for 
ever flow with a rapid and irresistible current, is in- 
terrupted, turned aside, and sometimes altogether ob- 
structed. 

The friends of standing armies, however, have 
many wise and weighty arguments to urge in their fa- 
vour. They say that without them that chivalric 
spirit, which is the proud and beautiful characteristic 
of freemen, passes away and yields to the meaner 
passions of avarice, luxury, and the arts. A nation 
undefended is more exposed to the insults of foreign 
powers, and Jess ableto resent them. Unprepared for 
war, they will tamely submit to oppression, until at 
length the manly and instinctive love of independence, 
and the resolution to shed their best blood in its cause, 
which in times of war inflame all minds, are utterly 
abandoned for a mean caution, a paltry economy, a 
peddling, remonetrating, treaty-forming spirit, that 
hopes, hesitates, and trembles, till the opportunity for 
redress has glided by, and the eppressors rivet their 
chains without «blow. To unite the advantages of 
both these systems, without incurring the evils of| 
either, has been a desideratum in the formation of our 
own government. The wisdom and skilldisplayed by 
our sages and legislators are only equalled by the won- 
derful results of their labours in the maturity of the 
present militia system. This is at length the magic 
medium where strength and security, internal peace 
and foreign respect reside together. My fellow-citi- 
zens, who have frequent opportunity of admiring us on 
parade, will unite with me in these sincere and unquali- 
fied praises, andsympathize with the bravemilitia who, 
twice a year, endure unheard-of labours, and dare 
the various changes of our climate for the good of their 
country and posterity. The statute enacts that, at 
certain periods, all citizens above eighteen and under 
forty-five years of age, unless particularly exempted 
by law, shall hold themselves ready for parade a cer- 
tain number of times during the year, accoutred with 
all the horrible instruments of torture known by the 
name of guns, swords, &c. for the purpose of keeping 

alive our national military spirit, and also of being 
themselves thoroughly drilled in the useful discipline 
of war. What can be a more inspiring and sublime 
spectacle than to see a company of these daring and 
hardy youths, equipped with the awful insignia of bat- 
tle—some of them with flints and some without— 











with muskets which seem already to have been used 
in the revolution, and thus boldly marching through 
the streets with their oblique to the right and their 
oblique to the left, skilfully avoiding little stones and 


mud-puddles, and keeping their course in defiance of| 


pigs, dogs, negroes, and gutters, spattered with mud, 
scorched with the sun, or drenched with the sudden 
shower? All the different characters and every-day 
appearances of our fellow-citizens are lost in the ge- 
neral glory of'a parade. The tailor has left his needle; 
the cobbler his awl; the meek poet, who yesterday 
stole Ianguidly along by-streets and narrow alleys, 
now stands erect in brilliant apparel; the apothecary 
has forgotten his pestle to grasp the musket; the pale 


and sickly student shoulders his piece with an air of| 
defiance; the barber, who in the morning took hold of| 


your nose with most delicate and barber-like precision, 
now stalks by you with a fierce pais of whiskers and 
a dignified flourish of his sword, and roars out with 
laudable military ardour, “company, right face—for- 
ward march!” I myself—I hope I may mention it 
here without incurring the charge of vanity—have the 
honour of belonging to the militia. I will even so fer 
overcome my modesty as to confess that I am a cap- 
tain. I have read the statute; know all the words of 
command; can conduct a body of men through the 
crookedest street in town in spite of any intricate la- 


byrinth of carts, bricks, cotton-bags, or barrels; and||" 


am therefore perfectly prepared, whenever my country 
demands my aid, to meet the most disciplined of our 
enemy's troops. Nothing has tended in a greater de- 
gree to inspire my mind with this military ardour.than 
our periodical parades. The service we hereby ren- 
der the republic,the labour we endure, the dangers we 
encounter, the skill, courage, and patriotism we exhi- 
bit, entitle us to a high rank among the heroes of mo- 
dern times; and I am resolved, if ever I meet a gentle 
Desdemona lingering from her house affairs to listen 
to my conversation, she shall know all that I have 
gone through up to the very hour, be the consequen- 
ces what they may. Who can conceive of any thing 
more satisfactory to the feelings than to be ordered 
out on parade on some bright beautiful summer morn- 
ing! The dew has just dampened the ground and 
laid the dust for our accommodation. The command 
is given te “ forward march,” from one company to 
another. The music strikes up-some animated tune, 
and on we go through crowds of the admiring popu- 
lace, lost in astonishment at the elegance of our ap- 
pearance and the wondrous feats which most probably 
we should achieve if there were to be a war. It is 
our pride to march through miscellaneous multitudes 
composed of men, women, children, dogs, pigs, horses, 
and carts. The little “tag-rag people,” with lath 
guns and broomstick horses, generally form a line of 
march by our side, and in the rear chimney-sweepers, 
and similar gentlemen of different professions, inspired 
with enthusiasm much resembling our own—for hu- 
man nature is alike every where—elevate their brushes 
into swords, wave their blankets for banners, and 
march on in all the “ quality, pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious war.” The enlivening music of 
our band, and the astonishing valour displayed in the 
ranks against pigs, puddles, &c. excite universal at- 
tention, and windows and cellar-doors on every side 
are flang open as we pass, crammed full of human 
heads, among whom we old veterans in the service of| 
war, can generally at a glance distinguish all the rela- 
tions of a family. There are at the parlour windowe 
pa, ma, and aunty, with little Bobby, Billy, sister Su- 
san, &c. Then out of the second story are the 
slouchy chambermaid, and the pretty nurse with a half| 
lady-like and half submissive air anxious to see the 
display of splendour below, yet absorbed in endea- 
vours to hush young hopeful, who, awakened to a 
spirit of opposition by the thunder of our drums, 
greets us with certain responsive expressions of regard, 














not uncommon in personages of his description, and 






stands the fat cook with Dinah and 
her woolly-headed “ other self,” grinning and shining 
Hand discovering marks of sincere delight not to be 
mistaken. I ama firm friend to the militia system. 
I contend that by it the advantages of standing armies 
are sustained without their attendant evils, and the 
ingenuity of the legislature in arranging the periods 
of parade so that each one shall occur at just the time 
when it may be supposed that the men had forgotten 
what they learned at the last, is another mark of their 
wisdom. I have often amused myself by imagining 
what astonishment would seize a foreign army, drilled 
in a hundred battles, and whose sole profession was 
that of arms, if they should by any miracle invade the 
city upon a general training day, when all our hardy — 
troops were on parade. They would doubtless behold 
many evolutions which.they never before suspected 
were 8 part of military tactics, and learn what it wes 
to attack a people who depend upon a militia for safety. 
For my part, in my own company | am pretty certain 
that I could name three or four individuals who would 
not run away, at least, until they had flung their mus- 
kets right into the faces of the enemy. 
Se re TE oa TE 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 
* TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 

Paris, Jens 1, 10. 
My pear «.—I think it by no means improbable 
that you are by this time involved in somewhat of a 
wonderment at my silence of a month. Is it not so? 
and have you been able to devise any solution of the 
mystery? Perhape it may be that I was tired of my 
task and had determined to write no more; perhape I 
was displeased at finding that yon had printed my let- 
ters in that intolerable publication of yours; great 
Jupiter! that I, J. H., should ever live to eee my 
most random thoughts immortalised in print! Possi- 
bly I have been sick; for ought you knew to the con- 
trary, dead. Whatever the cause has been, shall I 
leave you to make your own election, or shall I ex- 
plain at once? that is the question. Upon the whole, 
I believe the shortest way will be to tell you the 
truth of the matter. The fact is, then, I have been 
too deeply engaged in going the rounds, spying out 
the sights, and sipping the s: of Paris. My hotel 
is near the Tuileries, and @ithin full view of the 
Place Vendome with its pillar; these of course at- 
tracted my first attention, that is, after the indispen- 
sable luxuries of a bath, a twelve hours’ sleep, and a 
dgjeuner a la fourchette ; to say nothing of the equally 
indispensable attentions of the man-maker, videlicit 
tailor, (with his subdivisions of coat-maker, vest-ma- 
ker, and constructor of pantaloons,) cordonnier, den- 
tiste, and peruquier. You have never been in Europe, 
I believe; of course, therefore, you must be very cu- 
rious to read my account of every thing that is to be 
seen here. I am aware of your wishes, and therefore 
shall from henceforth scrupulously abstain from des- 
cribing any thing and every thing I see, hear, smell, 
touch, or taste; and that has been seen, heard, smelt, 
touched, or tasted by any other visitor of the magnifi- 
cent city of Paris. For the love of heaven, what are 
books written for, if people will not read them? Do 
you admire my cramped chirography so particularly 
that you would rather pore over one of my illegible 
sheets, than a fair printed page of some goodly octavo, 
to gather information concerning the very same mat- 
ters? Ifyou wish to know something of the features of 
Paris, get any book of travels and read it; for my 
part I will not waste a line in telling you what you 
may better learn elsewhere. My time and the labour 
of my fingers are too valuable to be bestowed on such 
vile uses. If I find any thing new; any quiet little 
bit of drollery that has either escaped other travellers, 
or been thought unworthy/a plaee, in-their ponderous 
itineraries, you shall have it;-or if] havelpek-enough 
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to meet with any adventures, personal and peculiar, 
and fit to be related, they are at your service; butno 
churches, palaces, galleries, gardens, bridges, markets, 
or manufactories, shall you know any thing the more 
of by my assistance. 

Talking of adventures, I met with one a day or two 
after my arrival which amused me, and may do the 
same for you; it is characteristic of the place. You 
are aware I suppose that there is such a person as the 
King of France, and that his majesty is rather reli- 
gious; and you mey perhaps have been informed that 
he does not go to a public church like other decent 
people, but has a private and most exquisite little cha- 
pel of his own, where he hears mass every morning. 
To this chapel strangers are admitted once in each 
week—on Sundays—by virtue of a ticket which par 
Ja grace d’une piece de deux francs, may be obtained 
from any of the royal household; the servants I mean. 
These tickets are naturally much sought for by all 
strangers who arrive, becauee in the first place they 
cost money—and in the second, it is something to go 
to chapel with a king. 
the palais royal, cheapening bijouterie and meershaum 
pipes, and stopping every now and then to gaze and 
laugh at the caricatures in the print shops; after an 
hour or two past in this intellectual employment, I 
went up the steps at the end of the palace and saunt- 
ered along the Rue Vivienne, intending to take a stroll 
through the Boulevards, when I was overtaken by a 
very respectable looking personage, having the air and 
costume of a marchand de Marseilles, or some other 
remote commercial city; he seemed to be about forty- 
five or fifty years of age, and was gazing around him 
with that unquiet and uncertain look which designates 
the stranger. Captivated I suppose by my juvenile 
and foreign appearance, he accosted me, and very 


civilly desired to know of me the way to the Bourse, | 


towards which we were both advancing; I answered 
his query, and as nothing is more natural than conver- 
sation to a Frenchman, we exchanged sundry civil 
speeches, the main purport of which on his part was, 
that he was entirely unacquainted with Paris, and that 
the person whom he was seeking at the Bourse, was 
to procure for him a ticket of admission to the royal 
chapel for the next day, being Sunday. I very natu- 
rally intimated a corresponding wish to obtain the 
means of entreé; and he, quite as naturally, had no 
doubt that his friend would be able to oblige me also, 
and to that end, proposed that I should accompany 
him tothe café, where the gentleman was to be found. 
Although not altogether so very green as my compa- 
nion imagined, I complied, and arriving in a few mi- 
nutes at the door, we entered; an inquiry at the bar, 


which occupied the centre of the room, and I, with 
iy eyes perfectly opened, and inwardly chuckling at 
the clumsiness of the ruse, followed him as meekly as 
alamb. As I expected, the upper room contained a 
dilliard-table, and a single individual, between whom 
and my guide no symptom of recognition or acquain- 
tance passed. The person whom he came to see was 
absent, but would soon return, and to while away the 
time, the gentleman in possession proposed a game 
with me or my companion. I declined of course, 
being perfectly up to the contrivance; and my Mar- 
seillois to encourage me, took down a cue and began 
playing most vilely with his confederate, whose skill 
secmed to be no greater. 

You remember how I used to play; but I beg par- 
don. You were always too moral to have any thing 
to do with billiards, but you may have beard that I 


Deat five, years ago, Charles G——t, and my cousin|] 


‘T——e, and the A. P., and since that I have played 
on even terms with the king of Bath and colonel Mar- 
ton, and sundry others of the best players of London. 
You may readily conceive therefore, that I. had no 
great fear for the denouement of the little plot that 
Was now in progress against my purse. As I expect- 


T had been lounging through} 
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ed, after their game was over, I was again invited and 
even urged to play one parti,and consented. My an- 
tagonist was the person whom we found in the room; 
he played very badly and I rather worse, but took care 
onee in a while to make a seeming lucky stroke. 

At length my antagonist proposed a bet upon a par- 
ticular coup, which I declined, my Marsellois accepted, 
and won. : he loser grew very angry, and went down 
stairs for some lemonade. My friend taking advan- 
tage of his absence, suggested the facility with which 
we might make some money out of him, and offered 
to go halves with me in betting upon my play; he was 
confident my antagonist had money, and being angry, 
would bet freely. I replied carelessly that I never 
played for money—which was the fact—but at length 
yielded to his solicitations, and consented to be his part- 
ner in a bet of a hundred francs. This arranged, my 
party returned to his game; the bet was: offered and 
instantly taken up, and money planked. A change 
now took place in the style of playing. My gentle- 
man put forth his strength,—I still holding back—and 
ran the game within ten of victory. My partner tried 
to look very blank, but old stager as he was, he could 
not hide the sparkle of his eye, as the probability of| 
dividing my fifty francs with his worthy coadjutor, 
grew every moment more apparent. At last I 
thought it my turn to do something. My antegonist, 
confident as he was of vietory, still played cautiously, 
and when he did not count, left the balls as safe as his 
really good knowledge of the game would enable him 
to do. The stroke he left for me was a most unpro- 
mising one; nevertheless, in the twinkling of an eye, 
his ball was in the pocket, at the next stroke I made a 
most unheard of caremboule, and then taking the haz- 
ard,.ran the game out, without giving him another 
chance. I wish you could but have been there to see 
the utter dismay of my good friend the chapel-fre- 
quenter. I laughed then, and have laughed regularly 
every day since at the recollection of his mortification 
and amazement. The money I gave to the Ecole 
des Sourds Muets, and the adventure I have thus in- 
dicted for your edification and especial warning. Its 
moral you will perceive is simple, or rather it conveys 
two. One is to innocent strangers like myself, to be- 
ware how they fallinto conversation with respectable 
looking mercantile gentlemen who go to the king’s 
chapel. The other to those said gentlemen, to be 
cautious lest in striking with a flail, they knock their 
own noddles—Adieu. Yours, J. H. 

P.S.—I am thinking of a ramble into Germany— 
The king is very ill, and the ministry very unsteady. 
re 
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induced my gentleman to ascend a spiral staircase | THE D 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
MBS. KNIGHT. 

Tats lady was, we believe, the first female of any 
eminence as a vocalist that arrived in this country. 
Most of us recollect her appearance three years ago, 
and the enthusiastic reception she met with; and 
though many rival queens of song have since arisen | 
to divide the homage of the public, she yet continues 
unequalled in that class of songs in which she first 
made an impression—the good old unsophisticated 
melodies of England and Scotland. In these forte- 
piano days, this style of music does not appear to be in 
very good repute: it is too plain and simple—appeals 
too much to the common feelings of humanity—in- 
deed, is altogether too natural to be in vogue in a highly 
refined, fashionable, and artificial state of society.— 
Something brilliant and showy—no matter how mere- 
tricious—is “ more germain to the matter,” because it 
astonishes, whereas the other merely delights the 
hearer. There is a good deal of vulgar affectation 
abroad, concerning what is termed scientific music— 
that is, music that addresses itself rather to the ear 
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generally expressed by those who know the least 
about it—pretenders to, or half proficients in, the 
science. The man of genius and real taste will listen 
to the complicated efforts of some justly celebrated 
composer, and be-highly gratified therewith, and this 
same man will perchance listen with still deeper at- 
tention to one of those old imperishable melodies 
whose intrinsic beauty alone has kept them floating 
around the world, long, long after their authors’ 
names have passed into oblivion, if, indeed they ever 
emerged from it. Such a melody may awaken insuch 
‘aman 5 
“Thoughts that lie too deep for teara,"” 

while your prating, pragmatical, pretending coxcomb, 
if he were capable of feeling it, dares not admire it 
without a saving clause, for fear of having his taste 
called in question. Heaven pity him! and yet he 
looks upon himself as a very superior fellow, and 
should any one who judges from his feelings presume 
to observe that, “‘ Woes my heart that we should sun- 
der,” is preferable to “ Water parted from the sea,” he 
bestows a smile of contemptuous pity, as his only an- 
swer on the being who is evidently of so inferior an 
order to himself. 

Rousseau has said that the musical world may be 
divided into three classes: those who are capable 
of feeling the intellectual part of music, who are 














generally men with something of a poetical tempera- 
ment, and no very correct ear for harmony; those 
who have an ear for harmony, and a taste for harmo- 
nious arrangement, but whose feelings are not excited 
by expressive melody, and, who are, for the most part, 
men deficient in imagination ; and, lastly, those who 
unite these two qualifications—a class, says Rousseau, 
rather rare. Mrs. Knight would probably be in favour 
with the first and last classes, and a singer like Horn 
with the second. To say that Mrs. Knight is a per- 
fect ballad-singer, would be to say a very absurd thing, 
—there is only one woman of the present day, Miss 
Stephens, that is so; but to say that she is by far the 
best that has appeared in this country, is to say no- 
thing more than the truth. Of oourse we mean as 
a ballad-singer, and without reference to any singer 
in a different line. There are many now-a-days who 
voluntarily enrol themselves as the champions of the 
merits of a particular vocalist, and thenceforward be- 
come instantly blind to the perfections of her rivals. 
Now we like our own gratification too well to turn 
partisan, and can find ample cause for admiration 
in either Madame Feron, Mrs. Austin, or Mrs. Knight. 
Indeed the respective excellencies of each are so dif- 
ferent, that comparison would be both unpleasant and 
unprofitable. At present our business is with Mrs. 
Knight. Both power and sweetness are united in this 
lady’s voice, but it is somewhat deficient in flexibility. 
The lower tones are good—the middle indifferent— 
the upper beautiful, and all are skilfully managed. 
There is alsoa great deal both of taste and common 
sense in Mrs. Knight’s singing, that is, she adapts the 
proper tone to the proper words and marries sound to 
sense, instead of divorcing it by ridiculous and as- 
tounding flourishes, on “and,” “the,” “but,” or any 
other insignificant monosyllable; and she emphasises 
her words with considerable judgment and propriety, 
that is, taking into consideration the present awful 
state of things in that particular. We do not know 
that she feels—acutely feels—the beauty and pathos of 
some of the ballads she sings, though she has at least 
the tact to throw the semblance of feeling into them. 
The air of “‘Oh the moments were sad,” is amongst 
her happiest efforts in this class; but in pieces of a 
more arch and lively description, such as “‘ Coming 
through the rye,” she is perfectly at home. Her 
manner of giving the ‘‘ Dashing white serjeant,” has 
been very much admired, and very likely it deserves 
to be-so, though, at the best, the song is but a noisy 
piece of business.) Whocould endure to hear it after 





than the heart; and the greatest admiration for it is 


listening to Mrs. Knight, when as Adine in the opera 


of Faustus, she addresses her lost lover in the follow- 
ing lines, the beauty of which must be our excuse for 
quoting them: 
Oh, Saul! ob, king! 
ako. from thy fearfal dream ! 
The chains that bind 
The horror-haunted mind, 
Drop from theo, asthe stream _ 
Of music gushes from the trembling string. 
Bottly, soflly breathe my lyre, 
Stilling every wild desire! 
Let thy music fall as sweet 
On the anxious, listening ear, 
As the odours to the sense 
When the summer's close is near. 
More soft! more slow 
‘Tho measures flow 
Softer, slower y 
Till the sweet sounds beget 
A joy that melts like wo. 


This is, perhaps, Mrs. Knight’s greatest effort, not 
even excepting her splendid exertions in the scena in 
Der Freischutz, commencing, ‘“ How gentle were my 
slumbers.” As an actress, it may be mentioned that 
Mrs. Knight is far superior to any other vocalist in 
this country. Cc. 
SSS es es 
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GEBEL TEIR.* 

We did intend to lay before our readers this weck, a review 
of Devereux. But we have not received it in time to give 
that attention to its merits which they deserve, and therefore, 
we have looked over Gebel Teir, a political work, said to be 
from the pen of Mr. Everett. We find in it much that is 
worthy of praise, but nothing that for soundness of reason- 
ing, and correctness of doctrine, is superior to the following 
extract: ‘- 

“The next point, the entire separation of church and 
state, was equally or even more the product of necessity 
and not of wisdom, though the consequences are so benefi- 
cent, that they may in after times be attributed to inspira- 
tion. In all former ages and nations, the contrary had been 
practised so invariably, that it was considered indispensable. 

Idolaters, theocrafists, pagans, christians, and mahometans, 
all linked church and state in the closest connexion. Men 
have ever believed that religion is the basis of morality and 
order, without which government cannot exist; and out of 
the United States there are few men who dare think that 
religion can exist unless entwined with political administra- 
tion. The bramin, the rabbi, the mufti, the catholic and 
the protestant, all believe that their religion and the state 
would be both overthrown, ifthey were not closely combined. 
This habitual belief is so universal and so strong, that even 
now, the most liberal men in other countries who are the 
advocates of toleration, start at the idea of that absolute 
equality which is occasioned by the government obstructing 
itself from all further patronage of religion than what exists 
in this republic, namely, the guarantee of the laws for all 
personal and corporate rights. 

“Now, sir, the same prejudices existed in the United 
States. It was not considered sufficient that the individuals 
who were to be in power should be men of morality, com- 
plying to the forms of the scct to which they might belong ; 
but that they should personify an abstraction, and that as 
governors, they should be connected with religion. Some 
religion therefore must be the favourcd, the dominant one— 
but what religion should this be? — The catholic, quaker, 
episcopalian, presbyterian, independent, baptist, and others, 
were all ready, in honest conviction of its necessity, to take 
upon themselves the exclusive office of praying for and to 
the state—but which was to have the preference? The 
utter impossibility of deciding prevented all consideration 
of the question: it was therefore passed over in absolute 
silence. Individuals employed in the administration might, 
and do, belong to different sects ; the government itsclf was 
considered an abstraction, and no part was assigned it. It 
neither appointed, consecrated, deposed, nor conferred ; the 
crown and the mitre were for the first time wholly sepa- 
tated. The magistrates of every degree followed what 
creed and paid what stipend thcy pleased, and this was done 
in their individual, private capacity. There were many of 
the clergy and of the laity also who dreaded this untried 
state of things ; they feared both government and religion 
must fall unless they leaned directly on each other. A ca- 
tholic dignitary of great learning, in alate work against to- 

*“ Gebel Teir, or Mountain of Birds. Mountain in Egypt,on the Bart 


bank of the Nile: twenty-four miles north of E h. 
name from a conceit of the Arabs, that all he birds of the universe kelats 








leration, confounded by a policy so contrary to every thing 
he had heard and known, calls the government of the Unit- 
ed States ‘an atheistical government ™ This extraordinary 
and unprecedented principle of excluding the government 
from all meddling with religious affairs has been adopted in 
all the state constitutions, though there were formerly some 
of these states which had a strong bias to one sect or ano- 
ther. The consequences have been equally favourable to 
the government and to religion, and especially to the lat- 
ter. Inno country is religion more venerated and more 
practised than in that, where it neither controls, nor is con- 
trolled by the government. So salutary, so obvious are its 
effects, that the time will come when not only all honest po- 
liticians, but all honest priests, will be in favour of the sys- 
tem of entire separation of ecclesiastical and political con- 
cerns; and it will orly be in countries where they have a 
mutual interest in sustaining abuses, that the clergy will 
wish to be dependent on the throne. The example which 
this republic has given to the world on this subject, is one 
of the greatest improvements in the science of government. 
But, sir, I repeat it, this innovation was not owing to their 
wisdom and foresight, but deprecated by what they called 
both, and was unavoidable from their situation, and the rival 
sects into which they were divided. 

“ The third point, Mr. President, a liberal system of com- 
merce, though rather more owing to deliberate judgment, 
was in a very considerable degree forced upon them. The 
vexations they had suffered under the attempt to establish 
the vicious, destructive policy of the colonial system, had 
disgusted them with all embarrassments upon trade. The 
difference also of the several colonics with respect to 
produce, and the occupation of the inhabitante, in some 
the agricultural, in others the commercial employments pre- 
dominating, made every species of monopoly difficult, and 
tended to create the wise determination of leaving commerce 
and intercourse both for others and themselves unrestricted , 
and they took the wise precaution to make it an express 
article of the constitution that no duty should ever be laid 
on exports, The useful effects that have been experienced 
tended yet more to extend this system; they made advances 
to other nations to do away all discrimination between flags, 
and get rid of the whole complicated practice of granting 
and receiving partial favours, in which commerce was made 
subservient to national enmity, cramped in its movements, 
and turned out of its natural course. These false principles 
were adopted in less enlightened times, and when commerce 
was comparatively a minor interest, instead of being as itis 
now, the great instrument of enriching connecting and im- 
proving the various nations of the world. The United 
States came into existence without being fettered by any of, 
these antiquated laws, treaties and prejudices : they unfurled 
their flag to wave free asthe wind; they felt the advantage 
of this freedom in leaving enterprise unshackled ; they held 
out offers of reciprocity in establishing new principles of, 
commerce ; and their example has been followed by the most 
enlightened nations, and probably one of the best tests of 
political wisdom in every nation is the degree to which they 


its, as well as with other nations, from oncrous restrictions.” 





CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S TRAVELS. 
This work, so long and anxiously expected, will soon make 
its appearance in this country. It is in the press of Carey, 
Lea and Carey, and will undoubtedly gratify the curiosity, 
if it does not altogether satisfy the vanity of our country- 
men. We shall take the earliest opportunity of noticing its 
contents, and expressing our opinion respecting them. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





IGNIS FATUUS. 

Txose luminous appearances, says M: ‘hell, which are 
popularly called “will-o’the-wisp” and ‘jack-a-lantern,” 
have been alike the object of vulgar superstition and philo- 
sophical curiosity, and notwithstanding all attempts to ap- 
prehend and subject them to examination, they are not much 
more the subjects of knowledge now than they were centu- 
rics ago. 

I was myself, formerly, familiar with these appearances ; 
they were of frequent occurrence near my father’s residence, 
owing, probably, to the proximity of extensive wet grounds, 
over which they are usually seen. The house stood upon 
a ridge, which sloped down on three sides to the beautiful 











council here annually."* 








meadows which form the margin of the Connecticut. 


proceed in freeing trade and intercourse within their own lim- | 
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These mysterious luminaries used often to be secn by the 
fishermen, who plied their nets by night as well as by day. 
They commonly reported that they saw them a little above 
the surface of the meadow, dancing up and down, or gliding 
quietly in a horizontal line. Sometimes two, or even three, 
would be dancing or sailing away in concert, as if rejoicing 
in their mutual companionship. 

A friend of mine, returning from abroad late in the even- 
ing had to cross a strip of marsh. As he approached the 
causeway, he noticed a light towards the opposite end, which 
he supposed to bea lantern in the hand of some person 
whom he was about to meet. It proved, however, to bea 
solitary flame, a few inches above the marsh, at the distance 
of a few feet from the edge of the causeway. He stopped 
some time to look at it; and was strongly tempted, notwith- 
standing the miriness of the place, to get nearer to it, for 
the purpose of closer examination. It was evidently a 
i|vapour, (phosphuretted hydrogen,) issuing from the mod, 
and becoming ignited, or at least luminous, in contact with 
the air. It exhibited a flickering appearance, like that of a 
candle expiring in its socket; alternately burning with a 
large flame, and then sinking to a emall taper; and occa- 
sionally, for amoment, becoming quite extinct. It constantly 
appeared over the same spot. 

With the phenomena exhibited in this instance, I have 
been accustomed to compare those exhibited in other 
instances, whether observed by myself or others; and 
generally making due allowances for the illusion of the 
senses and the credulity of the imagination in the dark and 
misty night,—for it is on such nights that they usually ap- 
pear,—I have found these phenomena sufficient for the ex- 
planation of all the fantastic tricks which are reported of 
these phantoms. 

They are supposed to be endowed with locomotive power. 
They appear to recede from the spectator, or advance to- 
wardshim, But this may be explained without locomotion 
—by their variation in respect to quantity of flame. As the 
light dwindles away, it will seem to move from you, and 
with a velocity proportioned to the rapidity of 1ts diminution. 
Again as it grows larger, it will appear toapproach you. If 
it expire, by several flickerings or flashes, it will seem to 
skip from you, and when it re-appears you will easily ima- 
gine that it has assumed a new position. This reasoning 
accounts for their apparent motion, either to or from the 
spectator; and I never could ascertain that they moved in 
any other direction, that is, in a line oblique or perpendicu- 
lar to that in which they first appeared. In one instance, 
indeed, 1 thought this was the fact, and what struck me as 
more singular, the light appeared to move with great rapi- 
dity, directly against a very strong wind. But after looking 
some time, I retlected that I had not changed the direction 
of my eye at all, whereas if the apparent motion had been 
real, I ought to have turned half round. The deception was 
occasioned by the motion of the wind itself—as a stake 
|| standing in a rapid stream will appear to move against the 

current. 
i] It is a common notion that the ignis fatuus cannot be ap- 


il proached, but will move off as rapidly as you advance. This 
characteristic is mentioned in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
It is doubtless a mistake. Fersons attempting to approach 
them, have been deceived, perhaps as to their distance, and 
|| finding them farther off than they imagined, have proceeded 
a little way and given over, under the impression that pur- 
suit was vain. An acquaintance of mine, a plain man, told 
me he actually stole up close tu one and caught it in his hat, 
ashe thought. ‘And what was it?” Tasked. “It was no- 
thing.” On looking into his hat for the “ shining jelly,” it 
"had wholly dissapeared. His motions had dissipated the 
vapour, or perhaps his fcot had closed the orifice from which 
Vit issued. To this instance another may be added. A 
young man and woman walking home from an evening 
visit, approached a light which they took for a lantern car- 
ried by some neighbour, but which on actually passing it, 
they found to be borne by nu visible being; and taking 
themselves to flight, burst into the nearest house with such 
Precipitation as to overturn the furniture, and impart no 
small share of their fright to the family. 

The circumstance that these lights usually appear over 
marshy grounds, explains another popular notion respecting 
them; namely, that they possess the power of beguiling 
persons into swamps and fens. Ina misty night they are 
easily mistaken for the light of a neighbouring house, and 
the deceived traveller, directing his course towards it, meets 
with fencee, ditches, and other obstacles, and by perseve- 
rance, stops at length, quite bewildered, in ti swainp itselt: 
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By this time he perceives that the false lamp is nothing but ! 


ajack-a lantern. An adyenture of this kind I remember to 
have occurred in my own neighbourhood. A man left his 
neighbour's house late in the evening, and at daylight had 
not reached his own, a quarter of a mile distant: at which 
his family being concerned, a number of persona went out 
to search for him. We found him near a swamp, with 
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Hoboken.——We took occasion lately to speak of a reduc- 
tion of price in this ferry, and of its judicious policy. That 
it was formerly too high, seems to be the universal opinion. 
Not only was it disproportioned to any other charge of a 
similar nature that we are acquainted with, but it had the 





soiled clothes and a thoaghtful countenance, reclining by ali undoubted effect to deter multitudes from visiting Hoboken. 
fence. The account he gave was, that he had been led into} The wisdom of the plan adopted, is sufficiently shown in 
the swamp by a jack-a-lantern. His story was no doubt/ithe increased number of passengers ; for w ile the publicare 
true, and yet had little of the marvellous in it. The night|! now liberally accommodated, the respectable proprietors are 
being dark, and the man’s senses a little disordered withal || certain to realize a more bountiful reward than formerly. 
by 8 glass too much of his neighbour's cherry, on approach-|/ ‘There is in this spot, euch @ concentration of advantages 
ing his house, hesaw a light, and not suspecting that it was! and charms, being not less famed for its unrivalled beauty 
not upon his mantel-piece, made towards it. A bush or bog]! than for its healthfulness, the purest breezes from the occan 
might have led to the same place, if he had happened to}! constantly fanning it through the hot season ; having ex- 
take it for his chimney-top. cellent water, with high, dry, and well cultivated grounds ; 
Unrelation to the subject of the foregoing article, the fol-||its extensive natural and artificial groves, and ingeniously 
lowing is the substance of a communication published in ajjcontrived and fascinating walks; its romantic bluffs and 
Boston paper.} graceful slopes, with an elevation and position #0 command- 
Mr. Mitchell’s philosophy of the nature and cause of the/|ing, and in some respects, so extraordinary and singular, 
appearances is very reasonable, as far as it goes, but does|| that the mind, constantly delighted with its views, becomes 
not embrace one half of the sphere in which they move. || wrapped in perfect admiration, From what we have secn 








It is known to those who are accustomed to sea vcyages|| of our own favoured country, abounding, as it does, in mag- 
that these delusive wonders and wanderers, are much often- }j nificent scenery, and from repeated conversations with in- 
er met with at sea than on land, where the credulous and|ltelligent foreigners, we think we hazard little in saying, that 
superstitious sailors, make them harbingers of good and |} Hoboken may be pronounced one of the most desirable and 


evil, during their voyage. Inthe first place, according to Mr. 
M.'s philosophy, they cannot be locomotive ; and secondly, 
are only to be met with in low marshy fens. Now, I will 
relate one simple fact, which can easily be substantiated. 

In April, 1825, I was crossing the Gulf-stream, as passen- 
ger in the ship China, bound from China tu Salem. It 
is well known, there is much cloudy, damp and unpleasant 
weather on this part of the ocean; and the darkness often- 
times becomes equal to that of a dungeon. On such nights 
these lights or complizants appear on different parts of the 
masts, rigging, &c.—threc, four and five at atime. I had pre- 
viously requested the sailors who kept the watch a: night, 
ifthey saw any of these, to be sure and call me, for J was 
determined to have a more thorough acquaintance with them, 
if'it were possible, and no sooner was there one discovered 
than I was notified. I went on deck, but alas it was quite 
out of my reach, being fixed to the truck of the main sky- 
sail mast. I stood and gazed at ite few seconds, when it 
disappeared, and no more were seen that night. The next 
night | was called again, came on deck, and three were to 
be seen ; one on the main yard-arm, one on the main topsail 
yard-arm, and one on the main royal-mast cross trees. I 
carefully climbed up the rigging on the main yard, got with- 
in about three feet of it, and stopped to examine to see if I 
could discover any thing from which the light scemed to 
proceed, which appeared to be ahout one inch in diameter; 
it would expand and contract again at irregular penods, 
Sometimes its size would be more than doubled ; it appeared 
‘much brighter sometimes than others, which at its brightest 
as very pale. 1 watched it for some eight or ten minutes, 
but could make no discovery that was satisfactory to me. 1] 
‘pproached a little nearer so that I could reach it, but the 
ntoment I lifted my hand to take hold of it, it disappeared ; 
‘then made for one of the others, but before I got on the 
main top, two others appeared upon the main topmust, 
Within three feet of each other, and where I could reach 


them very handily ; and after getting nearer to them than 1 |: 


did before, Stopped to see if I could make any new discovery ; 
but equally unsuccessful, though I had a much better-view ; 
Tagain very calmly attempted to take hold of one, but it dis- 
’ppeared before my hand was within a foot of it. I climbed 
up to the next, and thought I would make asudden grasp at 
i, but when I put my hand where it was, it was not there, 
tnd in like manner I spent about three hours trying to catch 
or obtain a closer view of one, but was equally unsuccessful. 
'tried again the third night, and drove them from place to 
Place all over the rigging, but all to no effect, and 1 gave up 
the chase, 
Now, sir, if the Rev. Mr. Mitchell or Professor Silliman 
ee these lights to be the same kind as those seen on 
— in swamps, meadows, &c., you must admit a complete 
“utation of Mr. Mitchell's philosophy, on the two points 
“hich Ihave considered. 


wil 


A LAMP-WICK. 


eo 8 leaf of mullein, let it get half dry, cut a piece off] 


side, four or five inches long, and half an inch wide, put 





interesting situations in the world. 

It hag been suggested to us by several respectable gentle- 
men, and we take the present opportunity to reiterate the 
opinion, that no other position in the vicinity of New-York 
possesses equal advantages, since none has equal attractions, 
for the establishment of a boarding-house on an extended 
scale: and let it not be forgotten, that it isa very eligible 
place for salt-water bathing. {t would probably become the 
resort of genteel people from every state in the Union, and 
also from different partsof Europe. Many gentlemen doing 
business in the city, would make it their residence for the 
greater part of the year. Such a concern, wisely and discreet- 
ly managed, would not fail to produce large emoluments: 
and the owners of these grounds, who have hitherto been 
governed as well with a view to public accommodation and 
convenienc:, as to the promotion of their own interest, will 
uot be wanting in duty either to themselves or their country. 





Edward Lytton Bulwer.—in turning over our file of the 
New Monthly Magazine for 1828, the following lines, from 
the pen of its editor—Campbell, the poet— caught our eye. 
The notice which the gentleman to whom they are addressed 
has recently attracted, makes them particularly interesting 
at this time. In the present novel-writing age, perhaps no 
man has risen more rapidly or justly in public estimation than 
Mr. Bulwer, the author of Pelham, the Disowned, and 
Devereux; that is, of course, setting aside Sir Walter Scott, 
who has become the game standing exception amongst 
novelists that Shakespeare is amongst poets, 


Lines to Edward Lytton Bulwer,on the birth of his child. 


My henrtia with you, Bulwer, and portrays 
The blessings of your firat paternal daya; 
To claxp the pledge of purest holiest faith, 
To taste one's own and lave-boro infant's breath, 
I know, nor would for world's furget the bliss, 
I've felt that to a father's heart that kiss, 
‘As o'er its little lips you smile and cling, 
‘iriog. 






Has fragrance which Arabia could aot 

Such are the joys, illmock'd in ribald song, 

fn thonght, ev'n tresh'ning life our life-time long, 
"Phat give our souls on earth a heaven drawn bloom ; 
Without these we are weeda upon a tomb. 








Joy be to thee, and her whove lot with thine, 
Propition, : 
Joy be te he 








ten d by the beams of fame | 





we gratify an avidity for the marvellous and the tragic, which 
a pen no leas powerful than that of Sir Walter Scott has 
keenly fostered and encouraged. We hope that the reader, 
after its perusal, will be able to recover from the shock into 
which he will undoubtedly be thrown, and, like Macbeth 
at the vanishing of the apparition, cry out, “ why so, being 
gone, I am a man again!” 

Infidelity—Many moralists amongst us are seriously 
alarmed at what they consider the rapid spread of scepticism 
and crime in this city, and are anxious that some energetic 
measures should be pursued by the united community in 
general, and the public authorities more especially, to check 
the growth of this great evil. Acknowledging all the bad 
tendencies of the attempts which bave been unblushingly and 
boldly made within the last year, to undermine the ground- 
work of religion and morality, we cannot concur in the 
propriety of offering to these efforts any obstacle whatover. 
They are in themselves imbecile, and tend to their own 
epeedy defeat. Brought into consequence by opposition, 
and an authorised system of proscription, they would forth- 
with be invested with an importance foreign to their nature, 
and, under the specious plea of persecution, attract support 
from the heedleas and unsettled portion of the multitude. 
This has ever been the casc in Europe, and will be so here, 
if the matter is put to the test. Whence did Carlile de- 
tive his consequence in London, but from the inconsiderate 
and over-jealous attempts made by government to crush 
him? Look, on the other hand, at the fate of those who 
declare themselves the apostles of infidelity in our land? 
If they possess talent, notoriety, and some share of popalar 
el.quence, they attract a few crowds, whose cariosity is no 
sooner satisfied than the object which awakened it is forgot- 
ten. Like the ignis fahaus that gleams over the bog, it may 
lead the unwary into the mire, but the intelligent traveller 
stops only for a moment to witness its bickering glare, 
then goes on his way heodless of its destructive lures and 
fatal seduction. 


The Southern Literary Gazette—This interesting journal 
does justice to the feclings we entertain towards our breth- 
renat the south. We have ever deprecated all attempts at 
exciting sectional jealousiesin different parts of our country ; 
and. towards the slave-holding states in particular, we have 
been anxious to cherish the most friendly and kind eympa- 
thies. Not that we approve of the condition of slavery 
which still obtains among them ; but we would commiserate 
the lot which dooms them to this reproach and oppression, 
not condemn them for supporting an evil in the infliction of 
which upon themselves they have neither had part nor influ- 
ence. The law of the land recognises its existence, and it 
is not for individuals who are not implicated to fan embers, 
which, once lighted up into a flame, might spread their de- 
vastations far and wide. To remove the odium from among 
them, has long been a darling object with some of the most 
influential leaders in the southern states. And itis to the 
developement of time, and the improvement of the human 
family generally, that we confide its wished for accomplish- 
ment. We must not lose the opportunity of returning our 
thanks to the editor of the Literary Gazette for the very 
kind and partial manner in which he notices our effurts to 
render this miscellany useful and entertaining. 


The Mercury.—This is a truly witty and sparkling port. 
folio of literature, news, and ethics, from the ‘ literary 
emporium.” It attacks the hypocritical cant, the follies, and 
the affectation of the day, With a bold and daring satire, that 
cannot fuil to strike home. Quackery never thrived before 


} 28 it does in this enlightened age; not the quackery which 


; announces its own character in huge advertisements, set off) 
} by the usual ornaments of pestle and mortar, Galen’s bust, and 
| hundred-headed hydras, but the quackery which assumes 


Feels love's bower 
Tinck'd a father’ 









tin to her—Lut knew 
rs 80 pure and true, 
ahar stood your bride, 


ve felt more wire like pride. 





“Stand from under !"—Sailors have ever been proverbial | 
for the credence which they give to all appalling and terrific 

tales connected with maritime life, and for the thrilling awe 

with which they are impressed by the most supernatural 

and heart-stirring superstitions. The Flying Dutchman, i 
navigating the waves against the force of current and wind, | 
and doomed to a voyage which shall never have anend ; the | 
beautiful romance of the mermaid ; the coral palaces beneath: 
the green sca ; anda thousand others, might be cited as! 
examples of this peculiar and fascinating impulse. How far 
the narrative under the above title, which will be found on 
another page of to-day’s paper, can lay claim to a rank with 
these extraordinary superstitions, we are not prepared tosa Ye 














It i * 
iin your lamp, and it will burn as well as acotton wick. 


Tt was related as an actual fact by a mariner who solemnly 
affirmed he knew if to be so! In copyingit into our columns, 


the gown of Icarning, or the stentorian voice of the forensic 
speaker to hide its ignorance, its vices, or its Political de- 
pravity. This is a legitimate object of attack, and no wea- 
pon will be so successful as that of pointed ridicule, tem- 
pered by wisdom and humanity.—We sincerely wish suc- 
cess to the Mercury, and the ability and independence which 
distinguish its commencement are favourable pledges that 
our wishes will not be expressed in vain, 

Lightning rods.—The awful storms with which we have 
been visited of late, should impress upon the mind of every 
landlord and tenant, the strong necessity enjoined upon 
them of providing their houses with electrical conductors to 
preserve the property and the lives entrust- 
under Providence, from danger and .' +» 
peated instances these valuab!er ‘ 
proved effectual. 


'd to their care, 
In re- 
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OH TELL ME HOW FROM LOVE TO FLY. 


ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK VIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, JR. 
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heart, to shield the eye, 
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For thy impressionon my mind, I 
No time nor power can move ; 


And vain, alas, the task I find, 
To lool 





k and not to love. : | 


Could absence my sed heart uphold | 
I'd hence and mourn my lot, 





But memory will not be controll’d 
Thou ne'er canst be forgot. 





VARIETIES. 


by, Mrs. Glover, and Miss F.H. Kelley; to which we must 
add the names of three debutanti of great promise, Mrs. 


Enauisn raeataicats.—We copy the following green- | M. Corriand Miss Melton, as operatic performers, and Mrs. 


room tittle-tattle, from a late number of the Age. It will 
give our readers some idea of the present state of theatricals 
across the water: —The giants of tho drama, the patentees 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, are enjoying their an- 
nual vacation ; and in their absence, the dwarfs of the minor 
establishments have put forth their claims to public notice. 
There is a charm in that word little, as connected with thea- 
trical affairs, that is really magical. Almost all our great 
actors and dramatists are little people: we have little 
Vestris, little Foote, little Keeley, little Kean, little 
Munden, and a hundred other little favourites, both on 
the English, Italian, and French stages, from little Humby 
to little Jenny Vertpre, and lastly, little Pauline Leroux. We 
have no hesitation in confessing that our love of pleasure is 
almost exclusively confined to little things, and we are 
therefore always delighted when the season arrives for the 
opening of our favourite little theatre in the Haymarket, an 
event which took place a short time since, when the com- 
pany made their first bow for the scason. Murray, although 
a little manager, is proverbially known to be a great dra- 
matio general; and upon this occasion, as commander-in- 
chief, displayed his usual good tact in the production of a 
right pleasant and merry little original trifle, from the pen 
of little Poole, entitled, “Lodgings for Single Gentlemen,” 
which was not a little successful. It is a sprightly, clever, 
one act farce, full of excellent comic incident, and admirably 
calculated for the laughter-loving audiences of the little 
Haymarket theatre. Among the former favourites who have 
already re-appeared, we were happy to recognise Mrs. Hum- 


Ashton, from the Bath theatre, as the representative of the 
interesting ladies. The houge has been well attended, and, 
no doubt, will be so when Liston joins them, and other aux- 
iliaries are brought into action, with the excellent acting of 
W. Farren, John Reeve, Mr. Vining, &c. ; and the company 
is also strengthened in the vocal department by Mr. West- 
ern, who appeared on Wednesday, in “ Belville,” and made 
a very favourable impression. 

That little divinity, Vestris. has marched into Dublin at 
the head of her “Invincibles.” Little corporal Power, of 
the Irish brigade, isto join her immediately, with her little 
sister Josephine ; and then if little manager Bunn does not 
make money, and behave himself very gallantly to our fa- 
vourite, we shall open one of our masked batteries upon 
him, and annibilate him for ever. 

Catalani has commenced an action against the Dublin 
manager for the recovery of one thousand one hundred 
pounds.—“ We wish she may getit.” Caradori’s husband, 
Mr. Allan has been writing pufis in the Edinburgh papers, to 
impress the Southerns with a belief that Caradori is the 
only person in existence who can sing and play “ Polly,” in 
the “ Beggars’ Opera,” to perfection—nous verrons. 

M. Laurent’s benefit at the Opera House took place on 
the second instant, when one of the attractions, in addition to 
Sontag, Malibran, and Pisaroni, wasa little piece in French, 
called “Anglais et Francaise,” which was played with great 
success. 

Charles Wright has farnished a rich treat to the lovers of 
masquerades, in giving one at Drury Lane theatre, most 





unquestionably the best we have seen this season. The 
splendid manner in which the theatre was decorated has 
seldom becn equalled, and the numerous and various enter- 
tainments kept up a constant succession of amusement. 
The rotunda leading to the saloon had a most imposing ap- 
Pearance, and was only surpassed by the peculiar effect of 
the ealoon itself with the superb supper we observed laid out 
init. Of the characters we have seldom seen so many ori- 
ginal ones. 

Marcu oF INTELLECT.—A person reading a quotation 
from the London Literary Gazette, respecting the consump- 
tion of vil, found the usual abbreviation, London Lit. Gaz. 
Upon asking the meaning of a neighbour, he replied, it 
means that London is lit with gas. 

INFANTILE COURAGE AND GENEROSITY.—Two bulls of 
equal bravery, although by no means matched in size and 
strength, happening to meet near a laird’s house, in the high- 
lands of Scotland, began a fierce battle, the noise of which 
soon drew to one of the windows the lady of the mansion. 
To her infinite terror, she beheld her only son, a boy be- 
tween five and six years of age, belabouring with a stiff cud- 
gel the stouter of the belligerants. “Dugald! Dugald! 
what are you about?” exclaimed the affrighted mother. 
“ Helping the little bull,” was the gallant young hero’s reply. 
ES 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


BALLAD. 
Ir was a morn of summer time, 
And birds among the branches sung, 
And from the distant ranks sublime 


The pathering trum . 
Roughly on Ada’s ear roid” 
Her cheek grew pale—her blood ran cold, 
When Conrad round his shoulders bold 
His red-cross mantle flung. 


She rose—she raved—the burning dew 
Rush’d down her cheek like lava rain ; 
One kiss—one clasp—one wild adieu— 
He’s gone o’er mount and main. 
She hurried to the rampart’s height, 
To see his t courser’s flight, 
And his proud helmet’s plume of white— 
But Ada look’d in vain. 
And months and years had pase’d away, 
ca au a crane love stronger grew, 
f r thor ight and da’ 
Was that last ead ‘adieu. x 
‘Adieu?’ mid the green hills she’d cry, 
And deem the sympathetic sky 
Would to the answering hills reply, 
“ Adieu—adieu—adieu !” 
She pray'd where altar tapers burn, 
From morning’s dawn to evening's close ; 
Nor pray’d in vain, he did return, 
The victor of his foes. 
Thus may we wield our country’s blade, 
Thus may we meet our faithful maid, 
And war within love’s peaceful shade 
His weary limbe repose. AvpHa. 
SE ESET 
ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


THE ELOPEMENT. 

“Yell have fleet stocds who'll follow,"’ quoth young Lochinvar. 

“Have you heard the news?” exclaimed Harry 
Evelyn, as he burst into my room the other evening 
with his accustomed familiarity, while I was stretched 
at my ease over half a dozen chairs, reading the last 
new novel. “ Julia Wilmot is married.” 

The word overcame me, the book fell from my hand, 
and extricating myself from my complicated lounging 
place, I sprung up asif I had received a sudden shot. 
A thousand recollections rushed at once upon my 
mind,—Julia was before me in all the playfulness o: 
youth, and in all the artlessuess I had so often looked 
upon with feelings and emotions which the appearance 
of my evil genius at one blow dispelled. 

“ Married !” exclaimed 1, “ impossible !” 

“Not only possible, but true,” replied my friend 
with an air of non chalance which but added fuel to the 
flame his announcement had kindled. 

“ When?—where?—to whom?” 

“Last night—in this very town—to Charles Stan- 
ford.” 

“Last night!) Why it was but yesterday morning 
I met her at a friend’s, in all the gaiety and frivolity 
which distinguish her character. It was no longer 
ago than yesterday I enjoyed with her a delightful 
tete-a-téte of half an hour; that her eye so eloquently 
bright seemed to say,“ you are the happy man,” and 
that like a fool, believing what none but a fool would 
trust for a moment, the smile of a coquette, I con- 
sidered myself in a fair way to become as happy and 
as gay as the heart and hand of Julia Wilmot could 
make me. But you surely jest.” 

“ On the honour of a soldier—” 

“ Enough,” said I, interrupting him. “ But tell me 
how an event so unexpected, at least to me, came 
about, and so suddenly too?” 

“I fear,” said Evelyn, who could not fail to perceive 
that my inquiries were dictated by some feeling 
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stronger than mere curiosity, and who now assumed 
a seriousness of manner altogether different from that 
with which he entered, “I fear, my dear E., that the 
share I have had in this affair will induce hard thoughts 
as far as you are concerned Believe me, when ] 
mentioned the incident which has occasioned so much 
anxiety on your part, I had not the most distant idea 
that its communication would excite any other emo- 
tion than the ordinary exclamation ‘indeed !' or ‘is 
it possible?” and never in my life was I more surprised 
than at the sudden start with which you bounded from 
your chair, and the tone of mingled fear and suspicion 
with which you echoed me when I told you she was 
married. You loved her then ?” 

“ Lovedher! Ah, the word is cold compared with 
the idea it should express. I worshipped, I adored 
her; I could have foregone the comforts of life for a 
month, to have received the dawning of her single 
smile; I could—but what could I, what would I not 
have done or suffered for the happiness of calling her 
mine? But now that it is over, I will be too much of| 
a philosopher to give way to useless regrets, and too 
much of a man of honour to envy Stanford the bliss 
which with Julia must be his. But tell me the whole 
affair.” 

“You know that old Wilmot was strict to a fault. 
His daughter is the expectant of a handsome annuity 
depending on the death of a rich aunt, who, as report 
goes, inthe conviction that she cannot long survive, 
bas adopted Julia, and is even now by anticipation 
making her advances. The old man, whose affairs 
turned eut unprosperously, and who depended in a 
great measure for subsistence, as well as for consola- 
tion in his old age, upon his only daughter, feeling for 
her all the affection doubtless of a parent, mingled, 
perhaps, with the fear that in case of her marriage he 
might be once more thrown upon his own resources, 
discouraged in her all idea of a change of situation 
tor the present, and took the necessary precautions 
to prevent any overtures from abroad for the hand of| 
Julia. She was as yet young, being not more than 
seventeen. Stanford had been an intimate, and alinost 
an inmate of the family. He had grown up with 
Julia; he had been her companion in childhood and 
in youth, and, unsuspected by old Wilmot, had suc- 
ceeded in engaging her affections. And it was not 
until within a week, when he communicated to her 
father directly Julia’s consent, if he were not opposed 
to their union, that he entertained any alarm. En- 
treaties were used, but in vain; the old man, under 
pretext of the youth of his daughter, refused his con- 
sent, and forbid Charles his house. He obeyed, and 
between the renewed vigilance of old Wilmot, and 
the studied absence of Charles, all appearance ot 
further importunity was at an end. They still how- 
ever, contrived to correspond by letter through the 
medium of one who was wholly unsuspected, and who, 
with a degree of assurance almost without a parallel, 
carried on the whole intrigue almost before the old 
gentleman’s eyes. That person was no other than my 
single self. Matters were arranged, and by a precon- 
certed plan, I prevailed on the young lady, who feigned 
reluctance, to take a walk. Charles was in waiting 
at a short distance; the happy couple met, and in less 
than an hour, Charles's title to the person and the 
fortune of Miss Wilmot, was paramount to that of her 
iather. I can easily account for your surprise at the 
event, knowing as you must, that Charles had been 
forbidden the house, but as it is, let us forget and for- 








give,and drink a bumper to the health and happiness o: 





f} 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanford.” i 


Gentlereader, have you ever been in love? 
have not, shut up the paper, you have read far enough ; 
if you have, imagine and sympathise with my situation. 
There is nothing like experience to test your philoso- 


T had always believed with Byron, 


“ Kill a man’s family, and he may brook it, 
Butkeep your hands out of his waistcoat pocket."” 


I had no faith in the sincerity of human vows and 
protestations, and in short, I doubted every body; I 
doubted every thing; I doubted myself. I need not 
tell you how wofully I was mistaken in my estimate 
of human character, and how fully I am now convinced 
of my error. I still however determined to summon 
a little of my former philosophy to my aid. I reason- 
ed for a moment on the uselessness of taking the 
matter to heart, now that it could not be avoided; and 
having taken a hearty supper of oystera with my 
military friend, we pledged in a bumper the health of 
my fair inamorata, and of my artful and successful 
rival. 

We had just concluded our toast when the waiter 
entered my room and handed me a note, which I 
speedily opened, and which contained a card. It 
proved to be “ Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stanford at home 
on Wednesday the —th, from eleven till three.” 

“ Ah, the happy fellow,” said I, as I placed the card 
upon the mantel-piece, and gave vent to by no means 
an inaudible sigh. “ Was it not enough for him to 
baffle my hopes and my dreams of bliss, but must he 
make me the witness of the happiness I have lost ?” 

“ Nonsense,” said Harry; “in the dumps again? 


Do you forget the lines of your old favourite song : 


“Tf any pain or care remain 
Why drown it in the bowl.”” 


“ Here,” filling my glass to the brim, and swinging his 
own above his head with all the recklessness of a true 
bonvivant, “ here’s may perseverance never want good 
fortune, and may our failure to-day only have the effect 
of rendering us more determined to-morrow.” 

Evelyn, opening his mouth like the portals of some 
immense castle, took down the sentiment, and with it 
a glass of the sparkling wine, while a trifling sip 
indicated very plainly my disrelish, under existing 
circumstances, for both. He then rose to retire. I 
pressed him coldly but politely to remain, but he de- 
clined and left me as miserable a fellow as ever lived. 
The equanimity which my mind had received, vanich- 
ed with the fatal card which I looked at and examined 
over and over again, and in which as often as I looked 
at it, 1 saw the consummation of my rival’s victory, 
and of my own complete, and, I could not but think, 
disgraceful defeat. 

Wednesday came. What was I to do—go or stay? 
I weighed the question in almost every possible point 
of view. I considered, and reconsidered. I deter- 
mined and I faltered, until at length, with scarcely a 
consciousness of the fact, I found myself in full dress 
and with the exterior of gaiety and lightheartedness, 
knocking for admission at the door of my rival’s 
“home.” ‘Shall I go in?” thought Ito myself. I 
don't know what I determined, or whether the door 
was opened, or whether I walked in or not. The first 
I recollect was, when the door of the parlour opened, 
hearing my chivalrous friend, Harry Evelyn, who on 
the present occasion could hardly find language to 
describe his exploit, welcome me into the-froom, and 
ushering me into the presence of the bride and groom, 
introduce me by name. Julia was the same; upon 
her check played the same smile which had so often 
beguiled me of myself; on her lips breathed the same 
melodious language which to me was music of the 
most exquisite order ; and, in short, she was so much 
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the same Julia whom I had loved and adored, that in 
all probability, in the absence and enthusiasm of the 
moment, I would have forgotten the no less real than 
nominal distinction which now separated us, and fallen 
on my knees at her feet, but for a gentle tap on the 
shoulder from my military friend, who on the present 
occasion appeared to be self-constituted commander- 
in-chief, which interrupted my dream of poetry and 
summoned me to the punch-bowl, which sent forth its 
grateful fragrance on the table. 

It is not probable that the impression which these 
incidents have produced upon my mind will ever wear 
away, nor do I indeed wish it, were it possible. There 
is a kind of melancholy gratification from the review 
of past scenes of disappointment and comparative 
misery, which is but ill reeompensed by the even and 
undisturbed tenor of what is termed, how mistakingly, 
happiness. In looking back upon the recollections I 
have here traced, | enjoy that luxury in its fullest ex- 
tent. I feel that wretchedness is not all wretchedness, 
and that in the darkest spots which at times obscure 
our path, there isa ray of hope which beacons us 
safely and triumphantly through the severest trials. 
In situations such as these, the consoling recklessness 
of oblivion, so beautifully described by Byron in his 
happiest moments of inspiration— 


“ And could oblivion set my soul 
From ail its troubled vinons free, 

I'd dash to earth the sweetest bowl 
That drown'd a single thought of thee," 


rushes upon my mind, and I triumphantly inquire, if| 
the world with all its vexations be but a scene of misery, 
where can we look for happiness ? 

This truth in the present instance I have endeavour- 
ed to put in practice. But a week bas elapsed since 
my hopes appeared to be blasted, and my dreams of| 
bliss blighted for ever; and it has found me once more 
bound in the silken chain which of late was so easily 
broken. With hopes no less bright but more sensibly 
alive to the fear of disappointment, I am once more on 
my knecs—what the result may be—who can tell? 

As tar as Charles and Julia are concerned, their 
happiness is complete. As a philosopher, I would 
not breathe a murmur that could disturb it ; and much 
as I love my own happiness, I would forego it all 
rather than have it marred by the idea that it was the 
source of a single painful reflection to them. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








SUMMER. 

‘Tux successive changes of the year are gencrally regarded 
by periodical essayista, as themes well calculated to inte- 
rest their readers; indced, in most literary journals which do 
not strictly contine themselves to what are called—sometimes 
by asad misnomer—reviews, such subjects recur almost as 
regularly as the seasons. Nor is this at all surprising ; let 
these descants be sung as often as they may, the theme can 
neither be trite, nor secm to be so, if he who has chosen it, 
aime only at the portraiture of his own feelings, and the sim- 
ple expression of those thoughts, which the changes in the 
svorld without, and the world within him, naturally excite. 

The spring is, of all others, the favourite theme of song; 
most writers of imagination or sentiment, have, in one forin 
or another, endeavoured to paint its various beauty, and speak 
of the influence of peace and joy, which every heart then re- 
ceives with glad welcome, if it ever opens to any emotions that 
do not belong tothe lowest parts of our animal nature. There 
is indeed in this season of universal renovation, when all the 
beings that people earth and air, and all that is given then: 
for food or habitations, awaken at once into life and loveli- 
ness; when the fields put on their robes of beauty, and the 
gentle breezes are redolent of perfume and melody and vernal 
freshness, and all created existence srems to sing its song of 

thankfulness and hope,—there comes indeed, with this season 
cf beauty and promise to most persons, a momentary sense of 
undoubting and shadowless peace, a clearness and tranquillity 
of spirit, and, if I may so speak, an opening into flower of] 
joys and hopes we knew not of—that the heart may feel 
deeply, but language cannot adequately express. Still, I 


that summer is almost equally deserving of grateful notice. 
Spring is the season of promise, but the fulfilment comes with 
summer ; and this point of difference between the seasons | 
certainly regard as altogether to the advantage of summer. 1 
do not forget that the world thinks, or pretends to think, 
that anticipation always promises profusely, while the actual 
good is a sad niggard in redeeming her word ; but, neither do 
I forget, that I have all the right, which my own experience 
can give, to believe there are more instances of exception to 
this rule, than of conformity with it; therefore I love enjoy- 
ment better than anticipation—summer better than spring. 
“ The earliest offspring of the year” comes arrayed in a gar- 
niture of rich blossoms, of beauty as various and brilliant as 
if the rainbow had crumbled and fallen, and sowed itself as 
seed in the earth; her tresses are wreathed with flowers of all 
hues and forms, her breath is a mingling of odorous sweets, 
and her pathway over the fields is marked by the upspringing 
of their loveliest ornaments. But summer has her flowers 
too, and with them she has her fruits; her airs move as gently 
and bring a freshness far more welcome; they sigh through 
her laden trees, and play with the fluttering petals of her full 
blown roses, and bear away a perfume that is yet more delight- 
ful, because with it there is a coolness that tempers the fervour 
of her sun. 

But I love the summer—not for those charms only which 
she has in common with the spring ; she has others which are 
wholly her own. It is not until the warmer months have 
come, and the fervours of the sun ate fully disclosed, that we 
learn to appreciate fairly, and tully to enjoy the morning and 
evening coolness. A beautiful spring day contrasts its ani- 
mating glow with the coldness of the night; winter seems to 
linger in the darkneas, because the hours of sunshine are yet 
too few and feeble wholly to overcome his influence. But 
when summer is established, the breath of morning only invi- 
gorates and prepares for a day of not unpleasant languor ; and 
the renovating coolness of evening brings with it positive de- 
light. We have but few days of intense heat; but be it as 
hot as it will, I do not know many things more pleasant, than 
to lie upon the green sward, where the unmitigated ardours of 
the sun have not yet fallen, and listen to the cooling music of, 
the rippling brook, and lazily watch the dancing leaves as they 
playfully toss the sunbeams from one to the other, and down 
to the still fresh grass. We have too, in summer, those 
showers, than which there is nothing more beautiiul or sub- 
lime. Right well do I love to see the distant clouds roll their 
black volumes together, and hang their gold and purple skirts | 
around the horizon in all wild and graceful forms, as if to de- 
corate with fitting tapestry the arch of heaven. The heavy 
rain comes slowly until the fire bursts from its dwelling, and | 
then falls in torrents, as if the imprisoned waters had escaped 
when the lightning tlash rent asunder the dark mass ;—and 
the angry voice of thunder calls from cloud to cloud, from hill | 
to hill, from heaven to earth, as if to bid man be still, and 
gaze with silent reverence, while He who rides upon the 
whirlwind passes by. 

We have, to be sure, some days of such fierce and exhaust 
ing heat, that all sense of enjoyment or of action, is lost in 
universal debility, if not in pain; these days are uncomfort- 
able enough, I grant, and it sometimes happens that the sha- 
dows of night appear to take away only the light of day, and 
leave its burning heat. But such days come very seldoin, and 
when they do they are much less disagreeable—at least to me— 
than those chilly, misty, blue-devil days of spring, which are 
perpetually recurring, to shake the leaves from the trees, and 
pinch to death every bud of promise, and turn one’s face ten 
times more blue than the damp sky, and, which is worst of all, 
almost make one despair of summer. In short, I think the 
spring may well be compared to a budding rose-bush ;—beau- 
tiful, very beautiful indeed ;—but we are perpetually looking 
to see this beauty expand into perfection, and we now and 
then find our fingers pricked unexpectedly with stinging 
thorns; while summer is rather an orange-tree in full bloom 
and bearing. The blossoms, which we could almost think 
woven of a snow-wreath, exhale delicious fragrance and clus- 
ter round more delicious fruit; and we gladly forgive the rich 
perfume, even if it happens to breathe upon us with a sicken- 
ing intensity. 

1 have rather spoken with reference to that division of the 

easons which we have taken by descent, but which is wholly 
inapplicable here. It became established in England, and 
there has some foundation in nature. There, winter does not 
fairly set in until December, and by March, the spring has 
begun to clothe the vegetable world with living green. The 
heats of the summer have fled by September, and mild autumn 


eons. The vegetable world is smitten with universal death, 
quite as early as November, and the frosts and storms of win- 
ter begin. April hardly dissolves her icy chains, and so long 
does ‘winter linger in the lap of spring,” we need the fires 
and clothes, and all the appliances of January, quite into May. 
We have inherited the proverb, that “ April showers bring May 
flowers,” but our April showers are occasionally made of snow, 
and our. May flowers are neither the sweetest nor the brightest. 
We have, indeed, but one month of pure spring; beautiful 
June. July, August and September, are clearly summer 
months, for they have all the attributes, good and bed, which 
were ever thought to belong to summer. We have, therefore, 
nothing left for autumn, but October; and though we may 
sometimes add a little of September orof November, we quite 
as often find our dog days united to the winter’s snows by no 
better autumn than can be made out of a string of cold days 
and colder showers. Still, 1 like our climate; “ with all thy 
faults I love thee still.” Our seasons arc apt to have a pretty 
decided character; our winter is, to be sure, rather long and 
severe, but it gives infinite zest to the comfort of a good fire 





shining upon the bright faces of our best friends. Of the 
spring and summer I have said enough; and as to autumn, 
who will deny that some of our October days yield in brilliant 
beauty to no days of any season in any climate. The English 
spring is longer than ours, but what little we have is as good 
as any of theirs. We have all heard of the Frenchman, who 
passed a year in England, and on his return said the year 
consisted of three hundred and sixty-four foul days, and one 
doubtful. This was rather too bud; for, if we may rely up- 
on scientific journals, they have almost as many sunshiny 
days as their French neighbours, though the sunshine is not 
quite so bright. But what their summer occasionally is, and 
how they sometimes scold about it, 1 will tell your readers, by 
copying an amusing passage from a letter of Horace Walpole, 
which I happened to full in with yesterday. 

“1 perceive the deluge fell upon you before it reached us 
It began here but on Monday last, and then rained near eight 
and forty hours without intermission. My poor hay has not 
a dry thread to its back. I have had a fire these three days. 
In short, every summer one lives in a state of mutiny and 
murmur, and I have found the reason; it is because we will 
affect to have a summer, and we have no title to any such 
thing. Our poets learnt their trade of the Romans, and so 
adopted the terms of their masters. They talk of shady groves, 
purling streams, and cooling breezes, and we get sore throats 
and agues by attempting to realize these visions. Master De- 
mon writes a song, and invites Miss Chile to enjoy the cool of 
the evening, and the deuce a bit have we of any such thing 
asa cool evening. Zephyr isa north-east wind, that makes 
Damon button up to the chin, and pinches Chloe's nose till it 
is red and blue; and then they cry, “ Thisis a bad summer ;” 
as if we ever had any other. The best sun we have is made 
of Newcastle coal, and I am determined never to reckon upon 
any other. We ruin ourselves with inviting over foreign 
treea, and make our house clamber up hills to look at prospecte. 
How our ancestors would laugh at us, who knew there was 
no being comfortable, unless you had a high hill before your 
nose, and a thick warm wood at your back, Taste is tco freez- 
ing acommodity for us, and, you may depend upon it, will go 
out of fashion vgain.” 





MODERN FEMALE ATTIRE. 

The practice of tight-lacing, so much in use amongst fe- 
males and which is at the present time so much and 80 ably 
written against, is by no means a modern custom. If we 
take the trouble of examining ancient English or French por- 
traits, we shall find the ladies generally propped up by busks 
in front, and the waist drawn into the smallest possible dimen- 
sions down to the hips. Below that, the dress used suddenly 
to expand itself to an enormous bulk, by the aid of hoops; 
the intention of which, no doubt, was that the waist might 
appear sinaller by contrast with the expanse immediately be- 
low it. This particular mode of female dress, in all probabi- 
lity, has, at some time now long past, afforded a model to toy- 
men by which to form their penny wooden dolls, which shape, 
although the ladies have changed theirs many times, the dolls 
still retain. 

Tight-lacing is not new, neither is ita new thing for sen- 
sible men, who have the good of their own specics at heart, 
to deprecate it. Satirists have ridiculed it, and physiologists 
have declaimed against it in former years. ‘The celebrated Dr. 
Buchan (celebrated, at least,for a work which has probably done 
as much harm as good in the world) has some very perti- 
nent and useful remarks upon the unnatural confinement of 








gives ample leisure for harvesting the fruits of fields or 





cannot but think—perhaps because it is now with us— 














groves, Very different from all this is the course of our sea- 





the body, particularly as it regards young children; but, not- 
withstanding all that has been said. and written upon:the sub- 
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ject, dame Fashion has had her way : she has been consulted||who have Leen brought up in the use of such aids will be sur. 


rather than health. She has declared, that confining this or| 
that part of the body will do no harm, whilst it improves the 
figure ; and the majority of the civilized world has been silly 


enough to believe her and act upon her precepts, to the injury|| stays were made by Mrs. Lloyd Gibbon herself. 


of every succeeding generation. The subject seems now, 
however, to be taken up more generally than it has hitherto 
been. Medical men issue essays and pamphlets, wherein all 
the evils of any restriction upon the action of the muscles are 
pointed out scientifically. In their private Practice they, no 
doubt, preach the same doctrines; and those amongst the 
public who have not immediate access to the publications, 
have ample extracts from the most valuable parts of their 
contents laid before them by the public prees, which is always| 
awake to whatever is for the interest and well-being of the 
Public. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the present age, 
which is remarkable for improvement in almost every thing, 
will not neglect to make such alterations in female attire as 
will conduce mainly to the health of the “ fairest of the crea- 
tion,” and, through them, to the health and strength of man- 
kind. 


To overcome an existing evil, the surest and most politic 
way of going to work is, first to discover whence that evil 
arises, and so strike at its root. It is in vain that the farmer 
cuts down the thistle which annoys him in his pasture—it will 
spring again and continue to annoy him, still: but let him 
eradicate it, let him pluck it up by the root, and that weed will 
give him no more trouble. So it is in all cases. It may, 
therefore, not be amiss to go into an inquiry, why so many 
fine forms have been disfigured, and continue to be disfigured, 
by the adoption of » mode of dress which is evidently injuri- 
‘ous to the health as well as to the form; and the reason once 
known, the remedy might be efficaciously applied. 

It is probable, if small waists had never been admired and 
eulogized by the male sex, that females would never have 
thought of devising artificial modes of contracting themselves 
in that part. But there is an innate, a natural inclination in 
the fair sex to render themselves agreeable in the eyes of the 
men. To accomplish this they submit to many privations and 
to many tortures, Because the Chinese imagine a small foot 
to be the acme of beauty in a female, the ladies of China sub- 
mit to have their feet pressed into moulds, by which their feet 
are contracted, and themselves rendered cripples; and all this 
they willingly endure, merely because a small foot is pleasing 
to the gentlemen! ‘This Europeans acknowledge to be a ridi- 
culous and injurious custom: we laugh at the women who 
submit to such disfigurement, and at the men who call it 
beauty. But whilst we laugh at foreigners, for the customs 
adopted by them, we forget that we have practices at home 
equally ridiculous ; and that, if the Chinese pinch the feet, the 
admiration of slender waists which exists among European 
gentlemen, causes the ladies to pinch themselves in a part 
nearer to the seat of vitality, sos to confine those organs up- 
on the freedom of whose action depend health and life, and to 
distort the spinal vertebre, upon the free action and proper 
conformation of which so much depend symmetry and ele- 
gance of form. Thus we see the mote which is in our brother's 





prised to discover how much more elegant those ladies are who 
have been suffered to grow up without any extraneous aid, 
than those who have been encased in stays, even though the 
Court Mag. 


REBECCA TO ROWENA. 


“Lady, I’ve looked upon thy face ; 
And beaut , Kindness, virtus, grace 

Have all combined to make thee fair. 
O! may thy fortunes be as bright 
As are those eyes, whose gentle light 

Thy features now ao softly wear. 
Lady, I love thee, for thou art 
The bride of him to whom my heart—” 

She paused and turned aside—a tear 

from her eye—O! I am weak, 
Forgive me, but I cannot 

him who is to thee #0 dear; 
To whom I owe my honour, life, 
Who fought 20 nobly at the strife, 

The mortal strife of Templestowe, 
For a poor Jewish maiden, whom 
All other men left to her doom, 

As if she were of man the foe. 

My blessing on him—fare thee well; 
Long in my heart thy form shall dwell 

Enshrined ; and when I think of thee, 
Joyful ahall be the tears I shed, 
That heaven has poured upon thy head 

Its richest gifts—Lady, thow'lt see 
My face no more; I go away 
To other lands—men shall not say, 
ered Jowess lives a slave! 

fo, my 
In this fair ed can have no place. 

‘Yet though the darkly rolling wave 
Divide us, while we live on earth; 





there were but few who were more conscious of their own ex- 
cellence, and the anecdote of his picture of the Sacred Family 
is well known, to this effect : that, having been rated as too 
high, at @ price of come score ducats, it was carried home by 
the painter in disdain, valued at double the sum, and not giv- 
en up until the purchaser, being convinced of his error, con- 
sented to pay the new price to twice the former amount. Sec 
what a richness of fancy, and beauty of execution, in those 
five portraits of Annibal Caracci, each unlike the other, all 
from his own hand. Look at Domenichino, the pride of the 
Caracci school, preferred to Annibel himself by Algarotti, and 
to all, save Raphael, by Poussino. His dark physiognomy 
seems to tell the disgrace and pereccutions which laid him im- 
maturely in his tomb. Fiancesco Barbieri presents himself 
with that infirmity which suggested his name of Guercino. 
‘That head of Giorgione has something about it of the Jupiter 
Olympus. You would fancy the wrinkled, lean, and severe 
face of Jacopo Tintoret, to be that of a San Girolamo in the 
desert. Giacomo Coppi looks like Marcus Aurelius. Pelle- 
grino Tibaldi resembles Cervanteez................What a multitude 
of countenances, all fine, be they young or old, pleasing or 
harsh, in frowns or in smiles! What varied lineaments, but 
all spirited and expressive! What changing impulses, but 
all delightful! What eyes, all life! What lips, all language ! 
 —_——————SE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 











AN ILLUMINATED MANUscRIPT.—We learn, from the Phi- 
ladelphia Chronicle, that a curious manuscript volume has 
recently been added to the treasures of the Loganian library 
of that city. ‘It may be pronounced, without hesitation,” 
says the paper above quoted, “to be far superior to any thing 
else of the kind, ever brought into this country, and is not, 
in the estimation of competent judges, excelled but by very few 
specimens in Europe. It is written in Latin, and contains 





We meet again—my lowly birth, 
‘The scorn which all have freely given 
As if it were my birthright here 
Are nought—my humble fervent prayer 
‘The God of Israel shall hear—we meet in heaven. 


PAINTERS’ CHAMBER AT FLORENCE. 

‘The apartment in the imperial gallery of Florence, which 
is filled with the portraits of painters done by themselves, is 
thus described by the author of a work entitled “ Lettere su 
F¥renge,” lately published in England : 

“T entered the painters’ chamber! Here is placed a collec- 
tion without any thing like it in the world, the value of which 
you will comprehend when you know that the many portraits 
it contains represent the artists themselves, and are done by 
their own hands, What a glorious spectacle! How the en- 
tire soul is drawn to and concentrated in the eye, when con- 
templating those faithful portraitures! See there the godlike 
Raphael! None but himself worthy to draw his likeness ! 
See immortal Titian with those eyes of fire, that forehead so 
bald, the beard, the expression all nobleness and daring! See 


eye, whilst the beam which is in our own eye is invisible 


to us, 


If it were not that men approved of these practices, women 
would not adopt them ; for there would be no inducement.— 
The men therefore, and not the women, are the culpable party, 
although the women are the sufferers, and bear the blame.— 
It is that they may be pleasing in the eyes of the stronger sex 
thet the ladies decorate-themselves with various dresses and 
adornments. It was for this purpose that, about forty years 


ago, they used to wear a hat with a crown very like a sugar- 
loaf, only flattened at the apex; for the same Purpose, last 
summer a hat prevailed with a brim as broad as a large um- 
brella ; and, for this purpose, they now conceal the symmetry 
of the arms in sleeves resembling any thing but what is grace- 
ful or becoming. It is to be lamented that however amiable, 
however commendable in them the wish to please may be, they 
should be prevailed upon to torment their fair bodies with 
starvings and lacings, which, instead of having the desired 
effect of improving their appearance, are only Productive of 
bad health. 

“Remove the cause and the effect will cease,”’ says the pro- 
verb. Then let gentlemen cease to admire female beauty in 
any other shape than as nature furnishes it ; let them esteem 
the genuine bloom of health and the elegance of form which are 
the effect of wholesome exercise, unrestrained by any bindings 
or lacings, and set their face against the use of the busk and 
tight-laced stays. Then will these mischievous parts of 
female attire gradually disappear, and, in a few Years, those 











there Albert Durer, the prince of Tuscan painters, with his 
long hair, his keen glance, and countenance so rigid and aus- 
tere! Look, too, at the Swiss Holbein, whose harsh round 
face and monastic cowl give you the idea of an inquisitor! 
But whose venerable head is that? It is Leonardo da Vinci, 
a man wonderful for the various and many talents which he 
combined together. He was of a fine and dignified presence, 
of courteous manners, a good Poet, an excellent prose-writer, 
& most esteemed gentleman, a gallant, a warrior, a lover of| 
the fine arts and of the sciences. He studied architecture and 
sculpture, but made painting his chief employment. Endow- 


led with a tender and most feeling character, he could intro- 
duce into his pictures an expression and grace before unknown, 
‘and, although their carnation tints have now fallen into brown 
or violets, he was then considered almost admirable as a 


colourist. 

“See not far from this portrait that of the other founder of 
our school, his rival Michael Angelo. You trace in his fea- 
tures the fierceneas of his character; a sort of hardness and 


immobility strikes one, and you may know that the fancy 
which animated that sunken face and hollow eyes, was neither 
made for laughter nor for smiles. Michael Angelo loved soli- 
tude, and used to say that painting was jealous, and permitted 
not her votaries to amuse themselves with others. A strange 
sentiment for him who was perfect in every art, and not aris- 
ing either from modesty, as though he would have excused 
himself for his mediocrity in painting, by thus making it the 
Necessary consequence of attending to other studies; for, if] 


the Psalms complete, a Roman Catholic Litany, several Can- 
ticles, and the Athanasian creed. The capital letters are 
beautifully illuminated in alternate colours of extraordinary 
brilliancy; and illustrations in the same style, of several of the 
Principal events in the life of the royal psalmist, are placed on 
the margin. Among these are the combat with Goliah, Saul 
throwing his javelin at David, the death of Absalom, éc. The 
drawings, it is true, where the human figure is the subject, 
are not precisely in accordance with our notions of grace and 
dignity; but in all other respects, nothing can be imagined 
more admirably executed. The text is excellently written, 
on vellum of the best quality, with ink such as it would now 
be impossible to procure. The history of this most rare volume 
is almost entirely unknown. It has no date; but one of its 
Posseasors, who has filled several pages at the end, which had 
deen left blank, with the musical notation of several chants, 
written in a very inferior style, has dated these A. D. 1520. 
‘There is good reason for considering the principal manuscript 
to be at least a century anda half older than the addition. 
How or whence the volume came into this country, we have 
not learned. ‘The coat of arms of a Bavarian family is pasted 
on the inside of one of the covers; which, by the way, are in 
striking contrast with the splendour of the pages they enclose.” 


Sutrs.—Shipe of large dimensions have been constructed in 
all ages. Some of the war gallies of theancients are represented 
as being hardly inferior in dimensions to first-rate line of battle 
ships of the present day. The largest masses of timber that 
ever navigated the ocean, were, however, those constructed by 
Mr. Wood, of Port Glasgow, in the isle of Orleans, in the 
gulph of St. Lawrence. The first of these, the Columbus, 
was three hundred feet long on the deck, fifty feet seven inches 
broad midships, and twenty-nine feet and a half deep in the 
hold. She was flat bottomed and wall sided, or had the sides 
near perpendicular, and the stern post with little orno inclina- 
tion. The admeasured register of the Columbus was about 
three thousand six hundred and ninety tons; and her actual 
tonnage, not much less than five thousand. She had four 
masts, the largest of which, however, was hardly equal to that 
of a seventy-four. She went about four years ago, to England 
with a cargo of timber, and arrived safely in the Thames; 
but went to pieces on her voyage outwards, owing, as is gener- 
ally believed, to the pilot’s committing some error, or not being 
accustomed to conduct a mass soenormousthrough the hazards 
of the narrow seas. The fate of the Columbus, and that of 
the Baron of Renfrew, a vessel of equal, if not of larger di- 
mensions, seems to have established the fact, that notwith- 
standing the greatest attention to strength in their construc- 
tion, there is a limit in size beyond which) if vesecls are 








there was no one greater than himeelf in his own way, so 








attempted to be carried, they are ineither)profitable nor safv 
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ORIGINAL COMM ICATIONS. 








THE PERIPATETIC.—NO. XII. 
NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

Every body has been to Niblo’s. This beautiful 
retreat has sprung up among us like Aladdin's palace. 
You rove through its fragrant walks and beneath its 
brilliant arches as if treading the mazes of fairy land. 
Its lofty saloon—its leafy bowers—its delicious music, 
after a day spent in the dry labours of business, or 
wasted over the dullness of learned books, strike the 
mind like a fair dream ; and the many lovely forms and 
faces which come by you in the glare of the lamps or 
the floods of moonlight streaming down through the 
trees, mouths shaming the flowers and eyes rivalling 
the stars, are, especially to the young and ardent, well 
calculated to complete the spell. Oh! if all who wan- 
der through those paths were as pure and happy as the 
scene is beautiful, what a world this would be ! But as 
this boyish reflection passed through my mind, I could 
not restrain some sage speculations which the com- 
pany awakened. The mass which this little piece of 
tural scenery attracts from the tide of human beings 
who pour along Broadway, is composed of materials 
dissimilar as can easily be imagined. Either alone, in 
small parties, or by families, they are continually en- 
tering and taking their departure, and remind one of 
the shifting scenes of life, where we poor mortals are 
perpetually entering to gaze around for a few moments 
and then poacs away! Perhaps few opportunities 
are presented where a stranger in a small compass. 
both of time and space, could see more general speci- 
mens of our worthy citizens. Other places of resort 
are generally attended by particular classes. At the 
theatre you meet one kind, at most public assem- 
blies another, perhaps at balls and parties a third; but 
at Niblo’s they all rally around a common point—the 
serious and the merry—the spendthrift and the miser 
—the old and young—the beautiful and the homely, in 
their turn may be seen pacing the fair garden to the 
music of the band, or cosily retired within the solitude 
of some moonlit bower, and entering into the merits 
ofa glass of cream. Ina short ramble of five minutes 
from the temple of liberty to our sedentary friend, Pe- 
ter the Hermit, { encountered faces familiar to me 
only in the line of business; and which struck my fancy 
as ludicrously, when beheld amid the graceful and ro- 
mantic charms of the evening, asif [ had dropped into 
the theatre, and unexpectedly found Jacob Barker per- 
sonating Brutus, or Noah, rigged up in the fashion of| 
Romeo, and whispering at the casement of his soul's 
idol, “ It is the east and Juliaisthe sun.” There was 
old Mr. B. I should have assoon looked for an apple- 
dumpling growing upon a rose-bush. He is worth 
hundreds of thousands, and without family, yet the old 
gentleman holds on to a penny asa drowning sailor 
would to a plank. His avarice cuts off all the simple 
pleasures which age might enjoy, and prompts hit to 
lock up the wealth by means of which he might with- 
out risk promote the happiness of others and of him- 
self, till his greedy heirs lay bim in an unhonoured 
grave, and devour his darling treasures. I was at a 
Joss to know what prophet had touched his rocky soul, 
and brought forth even this small rivulet of extrave- 
gance, but I found afterwards that an acquaintance 
had paid for his tickct. As this delectable personage 
was waddling along—for some how or other, unlike mi 
sers in general, he 1s as fat in person as he is lean in 
spirit—he was almost run down by the family of Mr. 
W., who came bustling along with vast noise and im- 
portance, to the great admiration, if not danger, of the 
common multitude around. Mr. W. is also a wealthy! 
inhabitant of our city, and is gifted with that half way 
liberality which exhansts ir’ "tion in devising splen- 

dours for family agyr ‘ct freezes up the 
moment it flews ow’ cle. Wite and! 
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cording to the newest magazine cuts from France, but 
the lofty dispenser of their magnificence will higgle 
with an orange-man for a penny, and go off in a huff] 
if he cannot beat down his price. His gentility is of 
the same spurious and contracted kind. Rudeness to 
the defenceless, crouching servility to the rich, his ve- 
nal politeness is as disagreeable as his unguarded 
manners are vulgar. ‘He passes along, swelled up in 
his own conceit to an importance which deceives only 
the ignorant, and the influence of his wealth alone buys 
for him among the individuals whose society he seeks, 


by I heard him loudly bawling for the waiter, who re- 
ceived a proper scolding for a momentary neglect of 
his worship's commands. 

His harmonious voice had scarcely died away when 
Mr. D. tapped me on the shoulder familiarly with the 
end of hisrattan. He is inspired with the ambitivn of a 
city buck. He would appear literary, although he 
scarcely ever opens an instructive book, and feigns an 
air of sensibility, about which he knows as much as @ 
cow. If he has not gone out to Cato’s in his gig, you 
may see him on a sunny day rambling listlessly down 
Broadway, with a great collar, tight kneed pantaloons 
covering all his teet, a bigh stock, a little rimmed hat 
set on the very top of his head, his elbows crooked, 
and in his hand a rattan, tied at the handle with an 
emblematic blue ribbon. He is not rich, but thinks 
application unnecessary. Smokes segars and drinks 
brandy and water at the city-hote), slams the box-door 
in the theatre upon his entrance, and talks sloud 
during the most interesting scenes; wears a riband 
across his waistcoat, and looks at you from the lobby 
window through a quizzing glass. Among his other 
fashionable acquirements he has learned not to pay 
more of his debts than he can help. His tailor meets 
him in the street and he breaks out in a fit of famili- 
arity. 

« Ah, Jenkins, how are you? gladtosee you. Eh! 
what's this? a bill, oh, yes; Iremember. The fact 
is, Tam not in funds just at this moment; if you had 
called yesterday; but I shall be down your way next 
week. You must make me another coat; we'll clear 
accounts for both together. Halloo, Tom, how d’ye 
do? I'll walk up with you. Good by, Jenkins.” 

He touched me with his cane. “Oh! how d’ye do! 
Comment vous portez vous? What, all alone? oh, fy! 
you must seek out some fair one to promenade with.” 

‘But what if I am unacquainted ?” 

“Qh, don't apologize. I am here alone myself. 
Not precisely for thesame reason, for I flatter myself,” 
he touched his collar with his thumb and fore finger. 
cast his eyes down upon his slender foot, and beat his 
boot with his rattan—“ but that's a secret. Women 
are all light—there is nothing solid—nothing scientific 
about them.” Yet the rascal never ciphered farther 
than the rule-of-three in his life, and never read any 
thing of history except the American revolution. 
“Heighho! I am melancholy to-night. Business and 
study break down the spirit. Good night.” And off| 
he went, leaving me lost in admiration. 

The next one whom I encountered was a poet. 
Gentlemen of this description generally conjure up 
associations of light dinners and antiquated gar- 
ments. You think of their eye in “a fine frenzy roll- 
ing” as they sit ‘lulled by sott zephyrs through the | 
broken pane,” or as they wander forth gazing up at 
the moon, with their elbows peeping through their 
coat in a fanciful manner. But here is one who is well 
ted, genteel, and rich! He is rather handsome ; per- 
haps has something of a dashing fashionable air about 
him; travels—notwithstanding an imagination that 
must often be on the wing—through the common rou- 
tine of business; deals in dollars and cents with the! 
best of them in Wall-street, and relishes his dinner, | 
Vl warrant, with as much zest as the public do his 








verses. These are not the only circumstances in which| 











caughters are loa’ ricked out ac- } 


he differs from the rest of his fraternity. Others are | 
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for ever pouring forth their melodious Notes ; but he, 
like the nightingale, sings only in the intervals of re. 
pose. He isnot at all atilicted with the cacoethes scri- 
bendi, but, on the contrary, will scarcely give the 
world an opportunity of perusing his productions. 
When he publishes a book, which is always at his own 
expense, some two hundred and fifty copies are struck 
off for the use of his friends, and the critics stand by like 
hungry dogs at a dinner table, licking their mouthe, 
scarcely getting a morsel todevour. Indeed itis diffi. 
cult to tell where we should place him in the rank of 


merely the outward symptoms of respect. As I passed American authors; although whatever we have seen 


fromhis pen leaves the genuine impress of poetic talent, 
it is hardly enough to afford a criterion by which his 
merit may be judged. He has, however, the singular 
power of swaying, in an extraordinary degree, both 
our ludicrous and pensive feelings, and the town has 
to thank him for many a hearty laugh at the expense of 
divers worthies in public business. He made up to a 
party of ladies with no very bashful air, and as I left 
the garden, he was busily engaged in reducing the 
size of a tumbler of cream, laughing and talking all 
the while, to which his poetic temperament seemed to 
interpose no remarkable obstacle. D 
op 
THE ESSAYIST. 
See 
BEAUTY. 
—— “ And a girl who hed 
Long eye-lashes and very dangerous eyes, 
Wes leaning on my arm."* 

Ir is a perfect mystery. Every kind of beauty is 
extraordinary, although the world is full of it. The 
changing of colours on a shell—the rays disclosed by 
water in its fall, or in ita silent lapse, or when motion- 
Jess, and you look away down into its crystal depth»— 
the play of the forked lightning upon a lowering cloud 
—the first tinge of morning, or the twinkling of a star 
in the middle of the night,—myriads of objects like 
these are for ever breaking upon us, if we have but 
the habit of understanding them. But beauty in wo- 
| man is the most unaccountable and most irresistible. 
A painter without genius shal] toil for hours and yet 
win it not to his canvass. I knew a very industrious 
young artist, whose pictures were the produce of much 
labour, yet they looked like cats and dogs dressed up 
in women’s clothes. But another can seize the float 
ing magic of his fancy, embody it in the sketch ofa 
moment, and there it is, gazing upon you with a magic 
which awakens dreams as of a long past and mae 
perfect existence. And yet how few can describe it? 
A poet shall tell you of his idol ; but he cannot impart 
the secret and touching spell of a sweet face. You 
will hear of her luxuriant ringlete—her radiant and 
heavenly beaming eyes—her innocent and speaking 
brow—her roseate lips—her perfect features—but 
then sit down by a beautiful girl in a quiet room, where 
the moonlight ie streaming through the windows upon 
the carpet, and, as you gaze upon her, compare bas 
impressions, which have the force and palpable bright 
ness of life in the imagination even when it is absent 
trom the eye, with the cold, vagne, and shifting image 
you obtain from books. There is no movel for it, any 
more than for the wild flowers we meet in & ramble 
through the forest. The fresh crimson Tose, bending 
beneath its trembling dew—the azure violet, half con- 
cealing its modest leaves by the road-side—the lilac. 
scenting all the air, and the fragrant lily with its white 
curling leavesspread out, as if in sleep upon the cae 
ing stream—all are different, but none superiors a 
thus all forms of woman's beauty may be fashionet 
beyond the reach of comparison. It would be rather 
difficult to classify, and yet there are casts of beauty a5 
of flowers, and each one has its excelling create’ 
It is not alone in the features, but is so singularly me 
terwoven with the mind, that in telling of the charms ol 
a female, we cannot avoid entering into her character. 
Our eventual impressions of her beauty depends ame 
the idea we form of hér mind.and heart. _Intelligen¢ 
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and good humour lend a grace to the plainest counte- 
nance, while the most symmetrical features loge their 
power to charm when associated with ignorance and 
affectation. 

Julia is a belle, and she dazzles you at first sight. 
She is tall, finely shaped, and of a brilliant complexion. 
Her teeth are white, and frequently displayed in a 
smile of bewitching archness, and her eyes, 


“ Full floating dark; oh, he who knows 
His heart 14 weak, of hoaven should pray 
To guard him from such eyce as those.” 


Look upon her and you would deem her the happiest 
of human beings; and that she is not only light-heart- 
ed herself, but that she diffuses cheerfulness every 
where around her. Her appearance is s0 prepossess- 
ing, and her address so graceful, that the first act of 
the fancy, when she comes before you, is to array her 
tind in all the charms of her person, and thus to con- 
ceive her at once the loveliest and most amiable of 
women. I knew her when she had just left boarding- 
school, and then she was in truth a charming girl. 
She had not learned the mysteries of fashion; she was 
ignorant of the world, and careless of admiration; 
acted upon by the impulses of her own feelings, and 
fullof sweet and natural grace. But now she has be- 
come a woman of fashion. 1 met her accidentally the 
other day in a large and brilliant circle of friends, after 
& separation of several years. J remember well when 
she left me; she wore a neat and very becoming 
dress; her hair was simply parted upon her forehead, 
and unornamented but with a few natural curls; her 
speech was the unfeigned utterance of her thoughts, 
and the most charming attribute of her beauty was 
her unconsciousness of its influence over others. It 
was with difficulty that I recognised the modest and 
amiable girl, in the dashing, easy, and elegant woman 
who now formed the centre of attraction. She was 
arrayed in the capricious and unnatural elegance of 
modern dress, rustling with a superiluity of silk, and 
glittering with @ profusion of jewels. The simplicity 
of her head was fost in the exiubition of the barber's 
skill, and all those girlish and endearing ways, whose 
Unpremeditated grace surpass the most cunning dis- 
play of artiticial uccumplisument, had yielded to the 
cold mechanical uction of pracused negligence and 
affected emotion. Her louks, uer words, ler actions, 
are all regulated by establisuedrules. She has degen- 
erated into a creuture of mere vanity and selfishness. 
She smiles to show her leet; signs with leigned 
Melancholy ; enters into the merriment of the artless 
with forced mirtu, ang pities the untortunate with the 
studied air of tueatrical compassion. Her experience 
and art atlurd her many advantages over the young 
and unassuming, who, slruiking Irom & Competition 
carried on witu so much pulduess, leave her mistrese 
ofthe field. Her lovers theretore are very numerous, 
and she contrives to encourage them all. ‘There are 
two or three fine fellows sighing in her train, who 
tender themselves ridiculous if they do nol appear 
degraded in order to sweil her triumphs, as the con- 
querors of tormer days compelled their defeated ene- 
Mies to fullow their chariots in chains. I have seen 
them sitting around the room like so many victims 
dresaed off tor sacrifice, scowling and sighmg, with 
folded arms, regarding the apparently careless merri- 
ment of their beaueous tyrant, and patting om the 
floor with their tect as af keeping time with the beat- 
ing of their own hearts. 

Caroline is a very different being. The sixteen 
Years of her life have fled away sweetly and silently, 
UDinterrupted witn the misfortunes, and unshadowcu 
With the vices of the world. If she has seen or felt 
any thing not in unison with the purity and happiness 
of her own soul, it nas but dashed her spirit with mo- 
Ments of sadness, grateful in themselves, and profita- 
ble in their consequences. Her aflections have never 
been degraded to tiie service of vanity, nor drilled in- 








earth, and gushing upon its joyous journey at the im- 
pulse of nature. 





“* And then bor eyes! 
So pure, that from their ra 
Dark vice would turn abashed away, 


Yet filled with all youth's ewoct deaires, 
Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds, with all the bliss, 
‘The tond weak tenderness of this. 
A soul too moro than halfdiviae 
Where through some shades of earthly feeling, 
Religion's softened gloricrshine, 3 
Lake hhght through summer foliage stealing: 
Shedding a giow of such mild hue, 
‘warm, and yet so shadowy too, 
‘As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere.”” 


You cannot converse with such a being—you can- 
not watch the changes of her face—the clear and sin- 
gular beauty of her large blue eyes—you cannot ob- 
serve the modesty which gives a charm to all her words 
and actions, nor discern through her artless language 
her real thoughts and feelings, even as you gaze upon 
the sparkling channel of a stream through the trans- 
parent waters that flow above, without uttering a 
secret prayer that her pure spirit may pass unchanged 
through the perilous revolutions of life, and her trust- 
ing and ardent affections never be crushed by acci- 
dent or withered by treachery. R. 
EEE EEE Eee 

THE DRAMA. 











THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
RICHINGS. 

Norwirustanpine the manifold dramatic sins and 
improprieties of this great man and multifarious actor, 
he is by no means a disagreeable or unentertaining 
personage. Some of his efforts are highly amusing; 
and at all times he at least never fails in securing his 
own most decided approbation, as is quite evident 
from the everlasting smile of self-complacency which 
irradiates his very good-looking countenance ; and, be 
it remarked, that in these captious, fault-finding, 
universal-diffusion-of-knowledge times, when every 
one who turns over an author or looks at an actor or 
picture, feels in duty bound to furnish forth his mite of 
carping criticism, in order to make manifest the pre- 
ternatura) acuteness it has pleased heaven to invest 
him with, a confirmed habit of self-approval is by 
no means an uncomfortable quality. It is really a 
pleasure to any man who delights in witnessing the 
happiness of his fellow-creatures, to see Mr. Richings 
make his entry on the stage in a character which re- 
quires that he should be arrayed in goodly apparel. 


sparkles in his eyes, and his physiognomy is radiant 


he undertakes to represent, is some poor unfortunate, 
afflicted with debt or other dire distress. 
of that ? 
Mr. Richings will for that hang his nether lip and 
look dolorously at the audience ? No—his face is an 
index of his mind—gladness reigns there, and the sor- 


assumes, are far too remote and abstracted to counte- | 
balance the inspiriting feclings produced by a well- 
fitting fashionable coat and an unimpeachable pair of 
inexpressibles. And who willsay that this is copying | 
nature abominably? Copying nature! why it is na- 
ture itself, as may be seen exemplified in a hundred! 
instances, with a few slight modifications, any fine day 


Misjudging Mr. Barry! Search for some lean bili-| 


arsenic. Is this a man to “ move the waters,” or awake 


rehearsing his gricfs and sorrows? 
sorrows! why the audience would look in his well- 
conditioned frontispiece, and see at once that it was a 
palpable untruth—a barefaced attempt to impose upon 








i the motions of interest and pride; but they break 
forth in her heart like a fountain bursting from the 


their sympathies. Still, he is at times compelled to 
do this, which perturbs his spirit very much, and 


But what |#gain migrate from his present quarters. 
Is any person so unreasonable as to expect |be sorry to miss his good-humoured, goud-looking face, 


causes him togrow furious, and then he does so “ roar, 
that it would do any man’s heart good to hear him ;" 
—and it does do the hearts of many good—and the 
ears of many good, who delight in, and are excited by, 
loud sounds; and they pronounce it “great,” and 
clap their hands, as much as to say, “let him roar 
again, let him roar again." 

Asa vocalist Mr. Richings is rather distinguished 
by force than sweetness; and asa comedian, many of 
his efforts, like Cumberland’s comedies, are not to be 
laughed st. There is a fine balance of mental and 
physical qualifications in him: if at times his sen- 
tences are badly put together, and his periods inele- 
gantly turned, his shoulders might furniah hints to 8 
statuary in both those respects; and though his con- 
ceptions be ever so faulty, a more faultless leg cannot 
be conceived. Indeed, in personal appearance, he is a 
mode! of a man. In the mental department he hes 
sundry objectionable properties, the greatest of which 
is an over-abundance of facetiousness, which finds 
vent in the shape of manufactured pieces of pleasantry 
that are ever and anon thrown in the face of the au- 
dience; some of those extempore coruscations a! 
times elicit a laugh from a few choice spirits, who are 
particularly quick at catching any thing that sounds 
like a joke, though the majority are generally at a 
loss to discover in what the jest consists; and this 
practice has the unfortunate tendency of occasionally 
leading to the belicf that Mr. Richings, like Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, has, at times, ‘* no more wit than 
a christian or an ordinary man." Like that immortal 
knight too, he looks as if he were “a great eater of 
beef,” and perchance that “ does harm to his wit.” 

Altogether, however, Mr. R. is a useful performer, 
and evidently strives to please. From a very miser- 
able actor he has already become quite a respectable 
one, and in some parts, Marcus, in the Green-eyed 
Monster, for instance, has reslly evinced considerable 
comic talents: in charaters, likewise, such as Frank 
Hardy, in Paul Pry, we do not know of any one who 
would be preterable. Besides, he has been a long 
time at the Park theatre, and all who have been there 
for any considerable period, even the worst (amongst 
whom we are far from classing Mr. R.) acquire from 
the good company that surrounds them and the audi- 
ence before which they appear, a certuin look and 
manner of conducting themselves, that gives them 
the appearance of gentlemen, at least comparatively 


How happy, how exuberantly happy he is! Joy|/speaking. When Mr. Richings transported himself 


to the regions of the La Fayette, he actually moved 


with smiles! Perhaps the individual in the play whom like a demi-god among the scum and refuse that lat- 


terly congregated there. It is to be hoped he will not 


We should 


and his unique manner of doing some things. Besides, 
he is an improving actor, and may he long continue 
80. Cc. 


rows of the personage whose name and situation )¢ || aeemsmesmsmssenessns as SS 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 








LETTER OF ADVICE 
FROM A FATHER TO HIS ONLY DAUGHTER. 
Written immediatly after her marriage.® 


My pear cnitp—You have just entered into that 


on tne shudy side of Broadway.—Y et, for all this, the |state which is replete with happiness or misery. The 
stage-manager at the Park will sometimes set this issue depends upon that prudent, amiable, uniform 
gentleman—this very Mr. Richings, to play tragedy. |conduct, which wisdom and virtue so strongly recom- 


mend, on the one hand,—or on that imprudence, which 


ous wretch, to speak blank verse and administer ||a want of refiection or passion may prompt, on the 


other. But as there is no wish nearer to my heart 


the tender feelings by dabbling in the pathetic and| than that you may insure all that happiness which the 
His griefs and! 


union of virtuous persons is capable of bestowing. and 
jas the best sometimes err for want of previous reflec- 
‘tion upon that line of conduct which is invariably tu 














* This letter is ssid to be from the pen of-a distingw " 
1 Virrinia. [eyeure not nustakeny it orginally ay 9. 
i; Enquirer, aboat three years ago. “We copy it, 
Hi Mirror at the earnest requeet of several ladice 


of 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
eS 
THE PERIPATETIC.—NO. XII. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

Every body has been to Niblo’s. This beautiful 
retreat has sprung up among us like Aladdin's palace. 
You rove through its fragrant walks and beneath its 
brilliant arches as if treading the mazes of fairy land. 
Its lofty saloon—its leafy bowers—its delicious music, 
after a day spent in the dry labours of business, or 
wasted over the dullness of learned books, strike the 
mind like a fair dream ; and the many lovely forms and 
faces which come by you in the glare of the lamps or 
the floods of moonlight streaming down through the 
trees, mouths shaming the flowers and eyes rivalling 
the stars, are, especially to the young and ardent, well 
calculated to complete the spell. Oh! if all who wan- 
der through those paths were as pure and happy as the 

scene is beautiful, what a world this would be ! But as 
this boyish reflection passed through my mind, I could 
not restrain some sage speculations which the com- 
pany awakened. The mass which this little piece of 
tural scenery attracts from the tide of human beings 
who pour along Broadway, is composed of materials as 
dissimilar as can easily be imagined. Ether alone, in 
small parties, or by families, they are continually en- 
tering and taking their departure, and remind one of| 
the shifting scenes of life, where we poor mortals are 
perpetually entering to gaze around for a few moments 
and then pass away! Perhaps few opportunitics 
are presented where a stranger in a small compass. 
both of time and space, could see more general speci- 
mens of our worthy citizens. Other places of resort 
are generally attended by particular classes. At the 
theatre you meet one kind, at most public assem- 
blies another, perhaps at balls and parties a third; but 
at Niblo’s they all rally around a common point—the 
serious and the merry—the spendthrift and the miser 
—the old and young—the beautiful and the homely, in 


cording to the newest magazine cuts from France, but 
the lofty dispenser of their magnificence will higgle 
with an orange-man fora penny, and go off in a huff, 
if he cannot beat down his price. His gentility is of 
the same spurious and contracted kind. Rudeness to 
the defenceless, crouching servility to the rich, his ve- 
nal politeness is as disagreeable as his unguarded 
manners are vulgar. He passes along, swelled up in 
his own conceit to an importance which deceives only 
the ignorant, and the influence of his wealth alone buys 
for him among the individuals whose society he seeks, 
merely the outward symptoms of respect. As I passed 
by I heard him loudly bawling for the waiter, who re- 
ceived a proper scolding for a momentary neglect of| 
his worship’s commands. 

His harmonious voice had scarcely died away when 
Mr. D. tapped me on the shoulder familiarly with the 
end of his rattan. Heis inspired with the ambition of a 
city buck. He would appear literary, although he 
scarcely ever opens an instructive book, and feigns an 
air of sensibility, about which he knows as much as a 
cow. If he has not gone out to Cato’s in his gig, you 
may see him on a sunny day rambling listlessly down 
Broadway, with a great collar, tight kneed pantaloons 
covering all his teet, a high stock, a little rimmed hat 
set on the very top of his head, his elbows crooked, 
and in his hand a rattan, tied at the handle with an 
emblematic blue ribbon. He is not rich, but thinks 
application unnecessary. Smokes segars and drinks 
brandy and water at the city-hotel, slams the box-door 
in the theatre upon his entrance, and talks aloud 
during the most interesting scenes; wears a riband 
across his waistcoat, and looks at you from the lobby 
window through a quizzing glass. Among his other 
fashionable acquirements he has learned not to pay 
more of his debts than he can help. His tailor meets 
him in the street and he breaks out in a fit of famili- 
arity. 

“ Ah, Jenkins, how are you? gladtosee you. Eh! 
what's this? abill, oh, yes; I remember. The fact 





their turn may be seen pacing the fair garden to the 
music of the band, or cosily retired within the solitude 
of sume moonlit bower, and entering into the merits 
ofa glass of cream. Ina short ramble of five minutes 
from the temple of liberty to our sedentary friend, Pe- 
ter the Hermit, I encountered faces familiar to me 
only in the line of business; and which struck my fancy 
as ludicrously, when beheld amid the graceful and ro- 
mantic charms of the evening, asif [ had dropped into 
the theatre, and unexpectedly found Jacob Barker per- 
sonating Brutus, or Noah, rigged up in the fashion of| 
Romeo, and whispering at the casement of his soul’s 
idol, “ It is the east and Julia isthe sun.” There was 
old Mr. B. I should have as soon looked for an apple- 
dumpling growing upon a rose-bush. He is worth 
hundreds of thousands, and without family, yet the old 
gentleman holds on to a penny os a drowning sailor 
would to a plank. His avarice cuts off all the simple 
pleasures which age might enjoy, and prompts him to 
lock up the wealth by means of which he might with- 
out risk promote the happiness of others and of him- 
self, till his greedy heirs lay him in an unhonoured 
grave, and devour his darling treasures. I was at a 
loss to know what prophet had touched his rocky soul, 
and brought forth even this small rivulet of extrava- 
gance, but I found afterwards that an acquaintance 
had paid for his ticket. As this delectable personage 
was waddling along—for some how or other, unlike mi 
sers in gencral, he 1s as fat in person as he is lean in 
spirit—he was almost run down by the family of Mr. 
W., who came bustling along with vast noise and im- 
portance, to the great admiration, if not danger, of the 
common multitude around. Mr. W. is also a wealthy | 
inhabitant of our city, and is gifted with that half way | 
liberality which exhausts invention in devising splen- 
dours for family aggrandizement, but freezes up the: 
moment it flews out of the domestic circle. Wife and! 


is, I am not in funds just at this moment; if you had 
called yesterday; but I shall be down your way next | 
week. You must make me another coat; we’ll clear 
accounts for both together. Halloo, Tom, how d’ye 
do? I'll walk up with you. Good by, Jenkins.” 

He touched me with his cane. “Oh! how d’ye do! 
Comment vous portez vous? What, all alone? oh, fy! 
you must seek out some fair one to promenade with.” 

«But what if I am unacquainted ?” 

“Oh, don’t apologize. I am here alone myself. 
Not precisely for thesame reason, for I flatter myself,” 
he touched his collar with his thumb and fore finger. 
cast his eyes down upon his slender foot, and beat his 
boot with his rattan—“ but that’s a secret. Women 
are all light—there is nothing solid—nothing scientific 
about them.” Yet the rascal never ciphered farther 
than the rule-of-three in his life, and never read any 
thing of history except the American revolution. 
“ Heighho! I am melancholy to-night. Business and 
study break down the spirit. Good night.” And off 
he went, leaving me lost in admiration. 

The next one whom I encountered was a poet. 
Gentlemen of this description generally conjure up 
associations of light dinners and antiquated gar- 
ments. You think of their eye in “a fine frenzy roll- 
ing” as they sit “lulled by sott zephyrs through the 
broken pane,” or as they wander forth gazing up at 
the moon, with their elbows peeping through their 
coat in a fanciful manner. But here is one who is well 
fed, genteel, and rich! He is rather handsome ; per- 
haps has something of a dashing fashionable air about 
him; travels—notwithstanding an imagination that 
must often be on the wing—through the common rou- 
tine of business; deals in dollars and cents with the 
best of them in Wall-street, and relishes his dinner. | 
ll warrant, with as much zest as the public do his 





verses. These are not the only circumstances in which | 














caughters are loaded with finery, and tricked out ac- 


|he differs from the rest of his fraternity. Others are, 
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for ever pouring forth their melodious notes ; but he, 
like the nightingale, sings only in the intervals of re- 
pose. He isnot at all afflicted with the cacoethes ecri- 
bendi, but, on the contrary, will scarcely give the 
world an opportunity of perusing his productions. 
When he publishes a book, which is always at his own 
expense, some two hundred and fifty copies are struck 
off for the use of his friends, and the critics stand by like 
hungry dogs at a dinner table, licking their mouths, 
scarcely getting a morsel todevour. Indeed it is diffi- 
cult to tell where we should place him in the rank of 
American authors; although whatever we have seen 
fromhis pen leavesthe genuine impress of poetic talent, 
it is hardly enough to afford a criterion by which his 
merit may be judged. He has, however, the singular 
power of swaying, in an extraordinary degree, both 
our ludicrous and pensive feelings, and the town has 
to thank him for many a hearty laugh at the expense of 
divers worthies in public business. He made up to a 
party of ladies with no very bashful air, and as I left 
the garden, he was busily engaged in reducing the 
size of a tumbler of cream, laughing and talking all 
the while, to which his poetic temperament seemed to 
interpose no remarkable obstacle. D 
LLL EEE 
THE ESSAYIST. 

ee 
BEAUTY. 
“ And a girl who hed 
Long oye-lashes and very dangerous eyes, 

‘Was leaning on my arm.” 

Ir is a perfect mystery. Every kind of beauty is 
extraordinary, although the world is full of it. The 
changing of colours on a shell—the rays disclosed by 
water in its fall, or in its silent lapee,or when motion- 
less, and you look away down into its crystal depthe— 
the play of the forked lightning upon a lowering cloud 
—the first tinge of morning, or the twinkling of a star 
in the middle of the night,—myriads of objects like 
these are for ever breaking upon us, if we have but 
the habit of understanding them. But beauty in wo- 
man is the most unaccountable and most irresistible. 
A painter without genius shall toil for hours and yet 
win it not to his canvass. I knew a very industrious 
young artist, whose pictures were the produce of much 
labour, yet they looked like cats and dogs dressed up 
in women’s clothes. But another can seize the float- 
ing magic of his fancy, embody it in the sketch of a 
moment, and there it is, gazing upon you with a magic 
which awakens dreams as of a long past and more 
perfect existence. And yet how few can describe it? 
A poet shall tell you of his idol ; but he cannot impart 
the secret and touching spell of a sweet face. You 
will hear of her luxuriant ringlete—her radiant and 
heavenly beaming eyes—her innocent and speaking 
brow—her roseate lips—her perfect features—but 
then sit down by a beautiful girl in a quiet room, where 
the moonlight is streaming through the windows upon 
the carpet, and, as you gaze upon her, compare your 
impressions, which have the force and palpable bright- 
ness of life in the imagination even when it is absent 
trom the eye, with the cold, vague, and shifting image 
you obtain from books. There is no model for it, any 
more than for the wild flowers we meet in a ramble 
through the forest. The fresh crimson rose, bending 
beneath its trembling dew—the azure violet, half con- 
cealing its modest leaves by the road-side—the lilac. 
scenting al] the air, and the fragrant lily with its white 
curling leavesspread out, as if in sleep upon the unmov- 
ing stream—all are different, but none superior; and 
thus all forms of woman's beauty may be fashioned 
beyond the reach of comparison. It would be rather 
difficult to classify, and yet there are casts of beauty as 
of flowers, and each one has its excelling creations. 
It is not alone inthe features, but is so singularly in- 
terwoven with the mind, that in telling of the charms of 
a female, we cannot avoid entering into her character. 











Our eventual impressions of her-beauty depends upon 





the idea we form of her mind and heart.) (atelligence 
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and good humour lend a 
nance, while the most symmetrical features lose their 
power to charm when associated with ignorance and 
affectation. 

Julia is a belle, and she dazzles you at first sight. 
She is tall, finely shaped, and of a brilliant complexion. 
Her teeth are white, and frequently dieplayed in a 
smile of bewitching archness, and her eyes, 


“Pall floating dark ; oh, he who knows 
His heart 1s woak, of heaven should pray 
‘To guard him from such eyes as thove.”” 


Look upon her and you would deem her the happiest 
of human beings; and that she is not only light-heart- 
ed herself, but that she diffuses cheerfulness every 
where around her. Her appearance is so prepossess- 
ing, and her address so gracetul, that the first act of 
the fancy, when she comes before you, is to array her 
mind in all the charms of her person, and thus to con- 
ceive her at once the loveliest and most amiable of 
women. I knew her when she had just left boarding- 
school, and then she was in truth a charming girl. 
She had not learned the mysteries of fashion; she was 
ignorant of the world, and careless of admiration; 
acted upon by the impulses of her own feelings, and 
full of sweet and natural grace. But now she has be- 
come a woman of fashion. 1 met her accidentally the 
other day in a large and brilliant circle of friends, after 
a separation of several years. I remember well when 
she left me; she wore a neat and very becoming 
dress; her hair was simply parted upon her forehead, 
and unornamented but with a few natural curls; her 
speech was the unfeigned utterance of her thoughts, 
and the most charming attribute of her beauty was 
her unconsciousness of its influence over others. It 
was with difficulty that I recognised the modest and 
amiable girl, in the dashing, easy, and elegant woman 
who now formed the centre of attraction. She was 
arrayed in the capricious and unnatural elegance of 
modern dress, rustling with a supertiuity of silk, and 
glittering with a profusion of jewels. The simplicity 
of her head was lost in the exibition of the barber's 
skill, and all those giriish and endearing ways, whose 
unpremeditated grace surpass the most cunning dis- 
play of artificial accomplisument, bad yielded to the 
cold mechanical action of practused negligence and 
affected emotion. Her louks, ner worda, her actious, 
are all regulated by establisnedrules. Sne has degen- 
erated into a creature of mere vanity and selfishness. 
She smiles to show her teeth; sigus with feigned 
melancholy ; enters into the merriment of the artless 
with forced mirtu, ana pities the untortunate with the 
studied air of tueatrical compassion. Her experience 
and art afiord her many advantages over the young 
and unassuming, who, shruiking Irom a competition 
carried on with so much vuldness, leave her mistress 
ofthe field. Her lovers theretore are very numerous, 
and she contrives to encourage them all. ‘There are 
two or three fine tellows sighing in her train, who 
render themselves ridiculous if they do not appear 
degraded in order to sweil her triumphs, as the con- 
querors of tormer days compelled their deteated ene- 
mies to follow their chariots in chains. I have seen 
them sitting around the room like so many victims 
dressed off tur sacrifice, scowling and sighing, with 
folded arms, regarding the apparently careless merri- 
ment of their beaueous tyrant, and patting on the 
floor with their tect as if keeping time with the beat- 
ing of their own hearts. 

Caroline is a very different being. The sixteen 
years of her life have fled away sweetly and silently, 
uninterrupted witn tle misfortunes, and unshadowea 
With the vices of the world. If she has seen or telt 
any thing not in unison with the purity and happiness 
of her own soul, it nas but dashed her spirit with mo- 
ments of sadness, grateful in themselves, and protita- 
ble in their consequences. Her affections have never 
been degraded to the service of vanity, nor drilled in- 
to the motions of interest and pride; but they break 
forth in her heart like a fountain bursting from the 
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earth, and gushing upon its joyous journey at the im- 
pulse of nature. 
————"' And then her eyes! 
Bo pure, that from their ra 
Dark vice would turn away, 
Yet filled with all youth's aweet desires, 
Mingling tho meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds, with all the bliss, 
‘The fond weak tenderness of this. 
A soul too more than halfdivioe, 
Where through some shades of earthly feeling, 
Religion’s softened gloricashine ; 
Life light througs summer folinge stealing: 
Shedding a glow of such mild hue, 
So warm, and yet #0 shadowy too, 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautifal than light elsewhere.” 

You cannot converse with such a being—you can- 
not watch the changes of her face—the clear and sin- 
gular beauty of her large blue eyes—you cannot ob- 
serve the modesty which gives a charm to all her words 
and actions, nor discern through her artless language 
her real thoughts and feelings, even as you gaze upon 
the sparkling channel of a stream through the trans- 
parent waters that flow above, without uttering a 
secret prayer that her pure spirit may pass unchanged 
through the perilous revolutions of life, and her trust- 
ing and ardent affections never be crushed by acci- 
dent or withered by treachery. R. 
EEE 


THE DRAMA. 





THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
RICHINGS. 

Norwrrustanpixe the manifold dramatic sins and 
improprieties of this great man and multifarious actor, 
he is by no means a disagreeable or unentertaining 
personage. Some of his efforts are highly amusing ; 
and at all times he at least never fails in securing his 
own most decided approbation, as is quite evident 
from the everlasting smile of self-complacency which 
irradiates his very good-looking countenance ; and, be 
it remarked, that in these captious, fault-finding. 
universal-diffusion-of-knowledge times, when every 
one who turns over an author or looks at an actor or 
picture, feels in duty bound to furnish forth his mite of 
carping criticism, in order to make manifest the pre- 
ternatura] acuteness it has pleased heaven to invest 
him with, a confirmed habit of self-approval is by 
no means an uncomfortable quality. It is really a 
pleasure to any man who delights in witnessing the 
happiness of his fellow-creatures, to see Mr. Richings 
make his entry on the stage in a character which re- 
quires that he should be arrayed in goodly apparel. 
How happy, how exuberantly happy he is! Joy 
sparkles in his eyes, and his physiognomy is radiant 
with smiles! Perhaps the individual in the play whom 
he undertakes to represent, is some poor unfortunate, 
afflicted with debt or other dire distress. But what 
of that? Is any person so unreasonable as to expect | 
Mr. Richings will for that hang his nether lip and 
look dolorously at the audience ? No—his face is an 
index of his mind—gladness reigns there, and the sor- 
rows of the personage whose name and situation he 
assumes, are far too remote and abstracted to counter- 
balance the inspiriting feelings produced by a well- 
fitting fashionable coat and an unimpeachable pair of] 
inexpressibles. 
nature abominably? Copying nature! why it is na- 
ture itself, as may be seen exemplified in a hundred 
instances, with a few slight modifications, any fine day 


on tne shady side of Broadway.—Yet, for all this, the | 


stage-manager at the Park will sometimes set this] 
gentleman—this very Mr. Richings, to play tragedy. 
Misjudging Mr. Barry! Search for some lean bili- 
ous wretch, to speak blank verse and administer 
arsenic. Is this a man to “ move the waters,” or awake 
the tender feelings by dabbling in the pathetic and 
rehearsing his griefs and sorrows? His griefs and 
sorrows! why the audience would look in his well- 
conditioned frontispiece, and see at once that it was a 





And who will say that this is copying } 
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causes him togrow furious, and then he does so “ roar, 
that it would do any man’s heart good to hear him;” 
—and it does do the hearts of many good—and the 
ears of many good, who delight in, and are excited by, 
loud sounds; and they pronounce it “ great,” and 
clap their hands, as much as to say, “let him roar 
again, let him roar again.” 

As a vocalist Mr. Richings is rather distinguished 
by force than sweetness; and as a comedian, many of 
his efforts, like Cumberland’s comedies, are not to be 
laughed at. There is a fine balance of mental and 
physical qualifications in him: if at times his sen- 
tences are badly put together, and his periods inele- 
gantly turned, his shoulders might furnish hints to a 
statuary in both those respects; and though his con- 
ceptions be ever so faulty, a more faultless leg cannot 
be conceived. Indeed, in personal appearance, he is a 
model of a man. In the mental department he has 
sundry objectionable properties, the greatest of which 
is an over-abundance of facetiousness, which finds 
vent in the shape of manufactured pieces of pleasantry 
that are ever and anon thrown in the face of the au- 
dience; some of those extempore coruscations at 
times elicit a laugh from a few choice spirits, who are 
particularly quick at catching any thing that sounds 
like a joke, though the majority are generally at a 
loss to discover in what the jest consists; and this 
practice has the unfortunate tendency of occasionally 
leading to the belief that Mr. Richings, like Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, has, at times, “ no more wit than 
a christian or an ordinary man.” Like that immortal 
knight too, he looks as if he were “a great eater of 
beef,” and perchance that “ does harm to his wit.” 

Altogether, however, Mr. R. is a useful performer, 
and evidently strives to please. From a very miser- 
able actor he has already become quite a respectable 
one, and in some parts, Marcus, in the Green-eyed 
Monster, for instance, has really evinced considerable 
comic talents: in charaters, likewise, euch as Frank 
Hardy, in Paul Pry, we do not know of any one who 
would be preferable. Besides, he has been a long 
time at the Park theatre, and all who have been there 
for any considerable period, even the worst (amongst 
whom we are far from classing Mr. R.) acquire from 
the good company that surrounds them and the audi- 
ence before which they appear, a certain look and 
manner of conducting themselves, that gives them 
the appearance of gentlemen, at least comparatively 
speaking. When Mr. Richings transported himself 
to the regions of the La Fayette, he actually moved 
like a demi-god among the scum and refuse that lat- 
terly congregatedthere. It isto be hoped he will not 
again migrate from his present quarters. We should 
be sorry to miss his good-humoured, good-looking face, 
and his unique manner of doing some things. Besides, 
he is an improving actor, and may he long continue 
50. c. 
a ———— 
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LETTER OF ADVICE 
FROM A FATHER TO HIS ONLY DAUGHTER. 
Written immediatly after her marriage.* 

My pear carnp—You have just entered into that 
state which is replete with happiness or misery. The 
issue depends upon that prudent, amiable, uniform 
conduct, which wisdom and virtue so strongly recom- 
mend, on the one hand,—or on that imprudence; which 
a want of reflection or passion may prompt, on the 
other. But as there is no wish nearer to my heart 
than that you may insure all that happiness which the 
union of virtuous persons is capable of bestowing, and 
as the best sometimes err for want of previous reflec- 
tion upon that line of conduct which is invariably to 














palpable untruth—a barefaced attempt to impose upon 
their sympathies. Still, he is at times compelled to} 





do this, which perturbs his spirit very much, and| 





* This letter is enid to be from the-pen of a distinguishod gentleman of 
(Virginia. If we are not mistaken, itoriginally appeared in-the Richmond 
Enquirer, abontythree-years nga. We copy itanto the columns of the 
| Mirror at the earnest request of several ladies: 
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be pursued, how can I render you a higher service than 
by presenting you with that advice which the warmest 
affection suggests? My experience, as well as my 
solicitude,—my fond hope of secing you happy and 
beloved,—even self-interest—for your happiness must 
constitute the principal source of that of your parents, 
—all urge me to fulfil a duty at once pleasing, and I 
trust most useful. 

You possess a good heart and a good understanding. 
You are allied to a man of honour, of talents, and of| 
an open, generous disposition. You have therefore 
in your own power all the essential ingredients of, 
domestic happiness; it cannot be marred, if you now 
reflect upon that system of conduct which you ought 
invariably to pursue,—if you now see clearly the path 
from which you will resolve never to deviate. Our 
conduct is often the result of whim or caprice, often 
such as will give us many a pang, unless we see before- 
hand what is always the most praiseworthy, and the 
most essential to heppiness. I will call your attention 
to a few primary rules of conduct, from which a wife 
—one who has the sense and the goodness to endea- 
vour to promote mutual happiness, and to render the 
matrimonial state a feast of the purest affection—will 
never depart. 

The first maxim which you should impress most 
deeply upon your mind, is never to attempt to control 
your husband by opposition, by displeasure, or any 
other mark or anger. A man of sense, of prudence, 
of warm feelings, cannot and will not bear an opposi- 
tion of any kind, which is attended with an angry 
look or expression. The current of hia affections is 
suddenly stopped; his attachment is weakened; he 
begins to feel a mortification the most pungent; he is 
lessened even in his own eyes: and be assured, the 
wife who once excites those sentiments in the breast 
of her husband, will never regain the high ground 
which she might and ought to have retained. When 
he marries her, if he be a good man, he expects from 
her smiles, not frowns: he expects to find in her one 
who is not to control him—not to take from him the 
freedom of acting as his own judgment shall direct ; 
but one who will place such confidence in him as to 
believe that his own prudence is his best guide. Lit- 
tle things, what in reality are merest trifles in them- 
sclves, often produce bickerings, and even quarrels. 
Never permit them to be a subject of dispute; yield 
them with pleasure—with a smile of affection. Be 
assured that one difference outweighs them all a 
thousand or ten thousand times. A difference in 
Teality with your husband ought to be considered as 
the greatest calamity—as one that is to be most studi- 


ously guarded against ; it isa demon which must never} 


be permitted to entera habitation where all should be 
peace, unimpaired confidence, and heartfelt affection. 


Besides, what can a woman gain by her opposition’ 


or her differences? Nothing. But she loses every 


thing; she loses her husband's respect for her virtues, | 


she loses his love, and, with that, all prospect of future 
happiness. She creates her own misery, and then 
utters idle and silly complaints, but utters them in vain. 
The love ofa husband can be retained only by the high 
opinion which he entertains of his wife’s goodness of 
heart, of her amiable disposition, of the sweetness of 
her temper, of her prudence, and of her devotion to 
him. Let nothing upon any occasion ever lessen that 
opinion. On the contrary, it should augment every 
day; he should have much more reason to admire her 
for those excellent qualities which will cast a lustre 
over a virtuous woman when her personal attractions 
are no more. 

Has your husband staid out later than you expected? 
When he returns, receive him as the partner of your 


heart. Has he disappointed you in something you! 


expected, whether of ornament, of furniture, or of any 
other conveniency ? Never evince discontent 3 receive 
his apology with cheerfulness. Does he, when you are 
housekeeper, invite company without informing you 
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of it, or bring home with him a frien Whatever 
may be your repast—however scanty it may be, how- 
ever impossible it may be to add to it—receive them 
with a pleasing countenance, adorn your table with 
cheerfulness, give to your husband and to your com- 
pany a hearty welcome ; it will more than compensate 
for every other deficiency : it will evince love for your 
husband, good sense in yourself, and that politeness of| 
manners which act as the most powerful charm; it will 
give tothe plainest fare a zest superior to all that 
luxury can boast. Never be discontented on any oc- 
casion of this nature. If apologies, as silly people 
often think, are necessary, your husband will make 
them, ora sensible wife will with good humour ban- 
ter her husband for giving his friends so indifferent a 
repast. 

Inthe next place, as your husband's success in his 
profession will depend upon his popularity, and as the 
manners of a wife have no little influence in extending 
or lessening the respect and esteem of others for her 
husband, you should take care to be affable and polite 
tothe poorest as well us to the richest. A reserved 
haughtiness is the sure indicationof a weak mind, and 
an unfeeling heart. 

With regard to your servants, teach thein to res- 
pect and love you, while you expect from them a rea- 
sonable discharge of their several duties.—Never 
teaze yourself and them by scolding: it has no other 
effect than to render them discontented and imperti- 
nent. Admonish them with a calm firmness; and if| 
that mode will not produce the desired effect, let them 
be moderately punished. 

Cultivate your mind by the perusal of those books 
which instruct while they amuse. Do not devote 
much of your time to novels: there are a few which 
may be useful in improving and in giving a higher tone 
to our moral sensibility ; but in general, they tend to 
vitiate the taste, and to produce a disrelish for sub- 
stantial intellectual food. Most plays are of the same 
cast; they are not friendly to that delicacy which is 
one of the ornaments of the female character. History. 
geography, poetry, moral essays, biography, travels, 
sermons, and other well-written religious productions, 
will not fail to enlarge your understanding, to render 
you @ more agreeable companion, and to exalt your 
virtue. A woman devoid of rational ideas of religion 
has no security for her virtue: it is sacrificed to her 
passions, whose voice, and not that of her God, is her 
only governing principle. Besides, in those hours of| 
calamity to which families must be exposed, where 
| will she find support, if it be not in her just reflections 
upon that all-ruling Providence which governs the 
universe, whether animate or inanimate? 

Mutual politeness between the most intimate friends 
is essential to that harmony which should never be in- 
terrupted. How important, then, is it between man 
and wife! The more warm the attachment, the less 
will either party bear to be slighted, or treated with 
the smallest degree of rudeness or inattention. This 
politeness, then, if it be not itself a virtue, is at least 
the means of giving to real goodness a new lustre: it 
|is the means of preventing discontents, and even 
quarrels; it is the oil of intercourse, it removes asperi- 
ties, and gives to every thing a smooth, an even, and 
| pleasing movement. 

I will only add, that matrimonial happiness does not 
| depend upon wealth ; no, it is not to be found in riches, 
; but in minds properly tempered and united to our res- 
pective situations. Competency is necessary: all 





that I would not advise and stimulate, if requisite. 


(and commendable means. I would wish to see him 
jactively engaged in such a pursuit, because engage- 
| ment, a sedulous employment in obtaining some lauda- 


ible end, is essential to happiness. Inthe attainment 


of a fortune by honourable means, and particularly by 




















as weil ayirom the increasing 
estimation in which he is held by those around him. 
Such men always indicate cheerfulness by a fine flow 
of spirits, and consequently afford the best proof of 
their happiness; while the indolent, or those who 
spend more than they make, are as universally gloomy, 
discontented, and peevish. 

In the management of your domestic concerns, let 
prudence and wise economy always prevail. Let 
neatness, order, judgment, be scen in all your differ- 
ent departments. Unite liberality with a just fruga- 
lity: always reserve something for the hand of 
charity, and never let your door be closed to the voice 
of suffering humanity. Your servants, in particular, 
will have the strongest claim upon your charity; lIct 
them be well fed, well clothed, nursed in sickness, and 
never unjustly treated. 

I could as easily write a volume upon this interest- 
ing subject, as the short Jetter which you now receive; 
but I am persuaded it is of more importance to lead 
you “to reflect in time upon the essential means of 
securing matrimonial happiness,” than to enter into a 
more minute detail. Without such reflections, you 
would expect an effect when the exciting cause was 
removed. In short, there are two or three ways of 
gaining wisdom. If we are to be taught by our own 
experience, the cost is too often immense ; if by the 
experience of all those who have gone before us, the 
cost to us is nothing: we set out aright, and the path 
we have entered upon will every day become more 
pleasing. That you may enjoy mutual happiness, is 
the fervent prayer of your affectionate father. 
———LLLLLLLLEESEE ee 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 
BY CAPTAIN BASIL HALL. 

Tr appears to us next to an impossibility that an English- 
man can forma favourable opinion of the United States,or at least 
write such adescription thereof,as shall be very satisfactory to the 
inhabitants. Several causes concur in producing this difficulty. 
"he most prominent undoubtedly is the ease with which compa- 
Tisons can be made between this country and his own, and to 
which the similarity of language and general manners unavoida- 
bly invitehim. When he lands on our shores, there is much, very 
much to remind him of his own horne—o far all is good. There 
is also a very great deal to remind him he is in a strange land, 
and among a people who politically and openly profess to im- 
prove upon the forms and institutions to which he has been 
accustomed, from his youth upwards, to render the most de- 
vout homage, and to regard, as by prescriptive right, the most 
perfect on the face of the earth. Take an example: Captain 
Basil Hall goes to the supreme court of the state of New- 
York; he is quite struck, and very evidently in an agreeable 
manner, on hearing one of the lawyers quoting a recent En- 
glish decision. Now for the reverse: “ The chief justice and 
two judges were on the bench; but I must say, that the absence 
of the wigs and gowns took away much more from their dig- 
nity than I had previously supposed possible.” Now we will 
venture to assert that had our enlightencd traveller met with 2 
similar scene in Loo-Choo, or in Switzerland, he would have 
admired it for its simplicity, and recommended it as a model of 
abstract justice, unshackled by external forms, and not need- 
ing the adventitious aid of pompous paraphenalia to render its 
decision either more correct or more profound. In the United 
States, however, the case is altogether different. Here the 
language in which the judges utter their opinions is English ; 
the common law upon which they act is Engiish ; ihe prece- 
dents they quote are English ; and having eo much in common 
with all that is considered pre-eminent in the most powerful 
and intellectual nation in the world, shall the Americans dare 
to reject those external forms which are almost identified with 





beyond that point is ideal. Do not suppose, however. | this pre-eminence, as the marks and tokens of dignity, wisdom 


and authority? Nay, shall they pronounce them useless and 


your husband to augment his property by all honesi [idle appendages, mere trappings and pageantry to support an 


artificial and frequently unreal grandeur, gew-gaws to arrest 
attention and command the awe of an ignorant multitude, but 
ridiculous superfluities in the eycs of men of sober and unpre- 
judiced intelligence! It cannot be borne, and here too !—We 
consider Captain Hall quite moderate in his indignation when 








he only expresses a doubt of the w m Which has stripped 








‘professional exertion, a man derives peculiar satisfac- 


| away what has been so long deertied sacred. 
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Again: he ranges our interminable territories, and cannot 
deny his praise to the grandeur and the beauty of the natural 
scenery, the magnificence of the forests, the extent and majes- 
tic course of the rivers, the loveliness of the cultivated plains, 
and the enterprize, and industry, and moral elevation of the 
people. But no where does he discover the gothic and ivy- 
mantled abbey, or the turretted castle with its donjon-keeps, its 
portcullis, its courta and inaccessible drawbridge, or the 
ample park with its herds of game frolicking about in impreg- 
nable security over the smooth lawn, or the ancient and scath- 
ed oak, “hight top bald with dry antiquity,” the evidences of 
sovereign power, of aristocratic splendour, and overgrown 
wealth. These he has admired from his youth upwards ; these 
his poets have lauded, and his orators described in all the pomp 
of verse and the power of eloquence. And can he endure their 
absence among a people descended from his own, inheriting 
their literature, and making those very poets and orators their 
themes of praise and their models of instruction? Can the 
farm-house and its well filled granaries, can the unadorned 
church with its simple belfry, can the school-house secluded 
amid the woods—all resounding with the voice of a free 
and happy and intelligent population, can they compen- 
sate him for the absence of scenes hallowed alike in the page 
of history and the fairy web of romance? No. 

He turns away with disgust from the plainness, the com- 
‘mon-place, the want of all romantic and delightful association, 
and as he wends him homewanls he exclaims against the de- 
generacy of this common-sense, money-making, inquisitive, 
and levelling country. Let it not then be matter of surprise 
that Captain Hull, well informed and honest in intentions as 
he may be, expresses disappointment at the political and 
moral condition of our people. Stronger prejudices than 
could have been parted with except with life, must have been 
cradicated from a loyal and brave officer of his majesty’s 
service, before he could discern superiority in our simple insti- 
tutions to those so well beloved and faithfully cherished. The 
same language which he now holds to the United States, has 
been used formerly to Great Britain by the subjects of govern- 
ments less free than her own. Her inferiority to the nations 
of the continent, her rudeness, and her devotedness to a self- 
destroying system, were long the themes of foreign declama- 
tion and evil foreboding. Yet it was by these very principles 
ahat she obtained her supremacy over the decriers of her in- 
stitutions and the prophets of her downfall. And it is by 
these means too, still more simplified, and reduced to intel- 
ligible principles of philosophy and sound reason, that this 
country has achieved her independence, evinced her power to 
maintain her proud rank as a nation of the earth, and spread 
the benign influence of her humanized and ameliorating ex- 
ample far and wide throughout every portion of the civilized 
world. 

Captain Hall first landed in this city, and the most interest- 
ing objects which attracted his attention were the Female High 
school, and the plate-house! The lady who superintends 
the former institution is rather ungallantly treated by the 
captain, who does not in this instance vindicate the chivalric 
character of the proud navy to which he belongs. ‘The plate- 
house meets his full approbation, as he has a good dinner 
there for a very moderate sum. By the way, a good dinner 
will at any time put him in a good humour, and the contrary 
nettles him very fiercely. Thus, travelling one day in the 
woods of Champlain, he stops at a remote inn, evidently to 
himself seldom visited. Here his appetite had to feast on hung- 
beef, bread and butter, and a plate of eggs. This was bad 
enough to one accustomed to veal-cutlets and red-cabbage 
pickles in merry England. The worst was yet to come. On 
prying into the kitchen, the captain sees the driver of his car- 
riage dining on a good honest joint of roast-lamb, large enough 
to have served all the party! This was too much. An ex- 
planation ensued, and the cause of the poor captain's depriva- 
tion was no more nor less than a reluctance on the part of the 
host to place before the English stranger and his lady a dish 
he and his family had dined off two hours before. The captain, 
instead of praising the civility which could dictate such a mo- 
tive even in the backwoods of America, only vents his dinner- 
Jess spleen against his scraggy fare. In Loo-Choo, such con- 
duct would have been pronounced refinement. Badinage 
aside, Captain Hall, with strong and deeply rooted prejudices, 
yet observes, with an acute and favourable eye, the growing 
institutions of our country so far as they are not identified 
with its form of government. 

He writes well and with great case, and, in the short period 
which he employed to acquaint himself with the localities and 
customs of this country, he displayed great powers of industry 
and attention. His book will repay perusal ; and if it mortify 
at times,the national vanity of the American reader,it will never- 


theless enhance, in the main, the favourable opinions which he 
may entertain with all becoming patriotism and justice, of the 
daily and growing development of the splendid resources of his 
native land. In short, our opinion of Captain Hall’s book may 
be thus briefly summed up. It is far superior to the trash 
which has usually issued from the London press on this sub- 
ject, and, if it be not as adulatory as the descriptions of certain 
enthusiastic admirers of our institutions, it is entirely frec 
from the obnoxious and libellous slanders of Faux, Fearon, 
Ashe, and several other veracious travellers. 





THE YANKEE. 

The second monthly number of the new series of the Yankee 
has been received by the agent for this city, and on the whole, 
sustains the promise of future excellence afforded by the former. 
Among the articles which we have read and found worthy of 
praise are, first, an Essay on the Drama, consisting of strictures 
on dramatic writing, theatrical representation, and the laws 
ot the drama generally ; and particularly of remarks upon the 
present state of the American stage : second, a sketch of William 
Cobbett, by no means flattering; and third, observations on 
the forty-second Psalm. These three are sensible and well 
written articles. We cannot say as much for certain rhymes 
entitled the “Skeleton Hand,” wherein the writer makes the 
clouds at one time to clap their wings likc eagles, and at another 
tolie perched about in the tree tops like fowls going to roost ; 
or for a long continuation of the unintelligible story in the first 
number; or for a short fragment entitled a “ Sketch from 
Nature, Providence,” which, to our thinking, seems to have 
been copied from any thing but nature, and moreover, appears 
to have no meaning—orif it has, it lies 80 deep that we can- 
not find it. The literary notices are brief but clever. 
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Newspaper poctry.—That the English prose writers for the 
public journals surpass those of our own country, there can 
be little doubt; but their fugitive pieces of poetry do not excel 
those that frequently originate on this side of the Atlantic. 
Our best poets do not treasure up the offeprings of their fancy 
for future publication in books, as many of them are men en- 
gaged in business, who have no intention of seeking literary 
fame; but they appear anonymously in the papers, which have 
thus been occasionally freighted with verses of superior merit. 
The following stanzas we copy from the Evening Post. There 
is about them a tenderness and melody approaching nearly, 
if not excceding that of the “Recall,” by Mrs, Hemans, to 
which they are an answer. Whoever their author may be, 
he is evidently one alive to the finest beauties of poesy. He 
has known the bliss of requited affection, and dwelt in the 
peace and joy of a pleasant home. They breathe of familiar 
images, and beloved voices—of the endearments of the wife, 
and the charm of innocent and happy children. 
if all the weary wanderers over the earth, could be touched 
with the same pensive and amiable spirit, and abandon the 
wild chase of wealth and glory, for the sure and more valuable 
blessings of home. 


THE RETURN. 


Icome—I come! ‘There's a sound of joy, 
Of music in the word : 
Oh! that the rapid winds might bear 
Me onward hie a bird! 
I'm weary with these wanderings, 
My heart is sad and lone; 
Oh, for the treasured sound of home, 
‘fo wake an answering tone! 


The voices of my happy home ! 
The music of the pearl 

How oft those gentle whisperings come— 
"Alas! how goon depart! as 

Thear them when the forest wind 
Is breathing forth its song, 

And in the murmurings of the wave 
That bears the bark along. 

Why should I waken memo! 
Of that far, blissful home 

’T will fiing a deeper gloom upon 
The lonely path I roam. 

Yet fancy loves to wander forth, 
And hover sound the hearth— ie 

To catch those gleaming looks of love 
That light the scenes of mirth. 


Icome—I come! Why should I rove 
A dreary wild like this, 

When a voice beloved recalls me back 
To share lite’s all of bliss? 

I come—I come! like the weary bird 
At eve to ita sheltered nest ; 








Bake the pilgrim from afar 1 come 


It were well | 


Hindoo widowe,—Humanity shudders at the recital of the 
fact, that hundreds and thousands of wretched females have 
been immolated on the blazing shrine of a relentless and fierce 
superstition, in the vast empire of the Hindoos. We had 
fondly believed that the powerful influence of the British 
government had been successfully exerted to avert the cruel 
and barbarous rite. But it appears otherwise. From accounts 
recently published, the dreadful truth is ascertained that, in 
eleven years, up to 1826, seven thousand two hundred and 
sizteen widows have been burned alive with their deceased 
husbands! Some of these were only eight or nine years of 
age! Can it be that 

‘Woman, ch woman! whose form and whose soul 

“ Aro the spell and the light of each path we purrue,”” 
can be thus doomed, by the stern decrees of man, to an 
untimely and terrific end? Can superstition thus blind the 
eye, and render callous the heart; point the dart, and light 
the faggot, and place the loveliest, the moat helpless, and the 
most interesting object in nature, at the mercy of the devouring 
flames? How deaf must that ear be which listens not to the 
piercing cry of agony that bursts forth at the searing touch of 
the inevitable, the sure destroying fire! Surely the doom of 
that nation is sealed! and the destroyer must come, and over- 
turn the high places, and make desolate the palaces, and throw 
prostrate the mighty and the rulers. Happy will that day be. 
Let the English conquer them with their insinuating policy, and 
extend effectually that dominion on which the sun never scts; 
but let them do away with this heart-appalling superstition ! 


Artificial Eyes.—Ax we were sitting, a few mornings since, 
in our editorial arm-chair, attempting to conjure up an article 
for these columns, in steps the bustling, merry, facetious Dr. 
Scudder, accompanied by a friend, who at once supplied us 
with a subject. His eyes attracted our special notice ; his 
“left eye in particular,” as Billy Lackaday has it—large, 
lustrous, full of seeming life and intelligence. And yet, will 
you believe it, gentle reader? it was no eye at al] !—that is, it 
was not one of nature’s, but of Dr. Scudder’s making! Strange 
fellow that Dr. Scudder. There it was, with its lids winking 
and blinking at us, and its pupil contracting and dilating! 
Verily, Dr. Scudder, you are the greatest man of the age. 
Never talk of General Diebitsch, after a hundred fruitless 
attempts, whipping a poor Turkish pacha with three tails; or 
of Mr. O’Connel, kicking up a dust, first because he could 
not obtain catholic emancipation, and now because he has 
obtained it; or of Surgeon-General Samuel L. Mitchill, tast- 
ing Knapp’s purest spring-water, laced withaqua vite, dressed 
up to the chin in his stiff regimentals resting high on his 
chest, with the huge expanse in full relicf below—what have 
these lions of the day done to compare with the achievements 
of the illustrious Dr. Scudder? To be serious, It is well 
worthy the attention and curiosity of the public, to examine 
the ingenious mechanism of the doctor’s artificial organs of 
vision. Never shall those of his bright-eyed friend depart 
from our memory; and should it ever fall to our hapless lot— 
which heaven forbid—to lose one or both of those precious 
orbs with which dame nature has supplied us, we shall re- 
pair, without delay, to the doctor's infirmary, and accept of 
his inimitable substitutes—for we repeat it—never can we 
forget the expression of “that left eye in particular ™ 


Le Papillon.—A new French paper, to be devoted to the 
ladies, and amateurs of that beautiful language, and its elegant 
literature, is to be published in this city every Monday.— 
‘The subscription price is one dollar per quarter. Its object is 
praiseworthy, and if the paper is conducted with ability and 
spirit, will meet with encouragement. 





Carricrs of Papers.—An important decision waslately given 
in the Philadelphia courts, in relation to the responsibility of 
those who undertaketo circulate newspapers for the proprietors. 
Anaction was broughtagainst James Brown, for damagesin not 
discharging his duty with fidelity as a carrier of the Mechanic’s 
Free Press, by which neglect a subscriber was induced to with- 
draw his support from the paper, and others threatened to fol- 
low his example. The defendant, beinga poor man, the plain- 
tifts claimed two dollars only as damages. Their object was 
simply to obtain judgment, and establish a precedent. Hav- 
ing made out their case to the satisfaction of the magistrate, 
judgment was accordingly given in their favour. In the course 
of the trial, it was stated by the judge, and as we think very 
correctly, that even the plea of sickness could not avail the de- 
fendant, as in case of that misfortune, it was his bounden 
duty to apprise his employers of the fact, that his place might 
be forthwith supplied, and their interest not injured. 

Three Doctors.—Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman, 
are reported, saith an eminent author, to beexcellent physicians, 








Toa shrine of rest. M. 











and if kept at a constant pension, their fees are not very costly. 
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Here we meet too svon 








none have place 


Had but lan ~- guage strength to 
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raise a 


would 





part, Here to leave will raise 





my heart, 





love 


how much I love thee! 


thee well, 


Could but words un - seal the 


spell; 





part ; 





press thee to 


my heart, Where none 





have place 


a - bove 











or 


Here the rose that decks thy door, 
Here the thorn that spreads thy bower, 





Srxeutaz circumstance.—The following is from the Stir- 
ling Advertiser: The other day while Mr. Farquharson, at 
Bankend, and his daughter, a young woman about sixteen 
yearsof age, were standing at a ehort distance from a bee- 
hive, they were suddenly surrounded by thousands of the little 
insects—the hive having just thrown off a swarm. Instead, 
however, of flying to a bush or tree for chelter, as was expected, 
they alighted on the young woman’s head. Fortunately, she 
had courage and presence of mind equal to the occasion ; for, 
instead of running away, or attempting to remove or annoy 
them, she remained quietly where she was till the whole swarm 
alighted upon her. Some idea may be formed of the firmness 
and resolution evinced under such trying circumstances, when 

, it is stated, that she had neither cap nor bonnet on, and that the 
swarm was so large that it completely covered her breast, 
and shoulders—so that she could lice ates. In 
this situation she remained till her father brought a hive, when 
the bees moved into it in the usual way, without her receiving 
so much injury as a single sting! 

PHYSICAL CAtsE or :r 11Ne,—When we rub our hands 


Here the willow on the moor, 
The birds at rest above thee ; 




















redness, which being examined through a glase, or by a good 
unaided eye, is found to be produced by numberless small blood- 
vessel, not previously visible. Blushing, proceeding from 
mental emotion, arises from a similar change in the blood-ves- 
sels. These effects take place when the circulation is active. 
When, on the contrary it is languid, rubbing does not easily 
redden either the hands or the eye, and emotion less readily 
gives rise to the blush. 

Panasois.—The celebrated Locke, when in France, in the 
year 1675, speaks, in the journal which he then kept, and 
which has been lately brought to light, of “‘ parasols asa pretty 
sort of cover for women riding in the sun, made of straw, 
something like the tin covers for dishes.” 

“My good friend,” ssid a gentleman to an Irish peasant 
standing idle in the road, “you seem to be doing nothing.” 
The man negligently began striking the stones. “Oh! that 
won't do. Do youcall that hard work?” “Sure,” answered 
he to this expostulation, “sure, isn’t it time now, and not la- 
bour, we are bound to givethe master!” 

Madame Malibran and Mademoiselle Sontag, have each been 
presented with an elegant piece of plate by the Philharmonic 


Had they light of life to see, 
Sense of soul like thee and me, 


or eyes, these organs, however pale before, assume a blushing 











society of London, as a tribute to their eminent talents, and as 
acompliment for their gratuitous performances at the society’s 
last concert on the eighth of June. 

A curious specimen of cutlery has lately been exhibited in 
England. It is a musical knife with two hundred and eight 
blades. 

By an old charter or custom of the city of Glasgow, the 
body of a person dying by his own hands becomes the proper- 
ty of the nearest surgeon. 

The pope of Rome has lately decided upon granting per- 
mission to the catholic priests to marry, with the provision that 
those who do so shall not be allowed to receive confessions. 

The heart of the late queen of Spain has been sent to Dres- 
den, her native city; her body was buried at Madrid. 

A punster said that a young lady, desirous of being married, 
was a belle that wanted ringing. : 
————EE—————————————EEEEEEEee 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





& WOOD SCENE. 


Briont shines the glorious sun, 
Tenderly blue the sky above my head; 
My woodland path is wen, 
And the fresh forest bowers are round me spread. 


How beautiful that stream, 
Which spreads its gloesy mirror at my feet ; 
Where pi in its gleam, 
The green fern fringes the moasbells meet. 
The narrow channel too, 
Here softly gurgles, bending the long grass 
And ing with its dew 
The gold- wove along the verdurous mass. 
How dark the verdant gloom, 
Where the small vistas open in the wood ; 
. How rich the summer bloom 
. That epreads aroand—e leafy solitude. 
Within that thicket deep, 
Where rears the birch its silver column high, 
Bird, wind, and insect keep 
A festival of low, sweet melody. 
On the leaf-restling spray, 
Tho squirrel wif darts or pauses nigh, 
n, starting on its way, = 
chirping cry. 


Leaps in the bush, with its 
the wren between 

The branches of the oak, her strain to sing, 
Or break the silent scene 

With the low startied flutter of her wing. 
From yonder maple leaf, 

Like a bright gold spot speeds the butterfly, 
And in ite cirefes brief, 

Floats on the purple orehis blooming by. 

Visas of ancy on the sire bean 

isions on 

How false, yet oh, how sweet! 

Dark the reality, yet bright the dream. 





STANZAS. 


Oh, mony a flower of beauty blushes 
A dirty ear ing rae 
Lovely bright and pure tl 
‘When evening steals o’er bower and brook, 
But when are they see essho 
Wha treads their dwelling bowers wi’ me? 
Her foot would shame the bounding roe, 
Her neck wad dim the mountain snow, 
And pect see besstifal and Meght 
As hers will be those eyes o’ light 
it barn on. ceiling, 

‘Till they ae Tove and feeling. 
There’s nae sic lassie in the isle, 
See saft her sigh, sae fond her smile, 
And sweeter is her ilka word 

+ Than music o’ the moonlight bird. 
H gaed to mest her by the thorn 
That opes its blossom-ee to morn. 
She said—Oh joy is me to tell, 
That she would bless me wi’ hersel ; 
And happy, happy sure am I, 


Wi’ sic a lass to live and die. ALPHA. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 





DESTINY. 
A TRAVELLER'S STORY. 
CHAPTER I. 

Mucn has been said and written to controvert the 
‘dea that the destinies of men are at least in some de- 
gree affected and controlled by mysterious or superna- 
~ tural powers, whose presence and even existence, the 
faculties of human beings are inadequate to discover, 
except by the consequences of their agency. The 
belief has been assailed by every weapon of argu- 
ment; reason has sought to demonstrate its fallacy 
by proving the impossibility of the doctrine ; religion 
has exerted her divine authority; wit has levelled 











against it the keenest and most polished shafts of ri- 


dicule—but in vain. In all ages, and in every coun- 
try, the impression or superstition, if indeed it be a 


superstition, has prevailed ; and it has been even said, } 
| perhaps not untruly, that if the bosome 
and most violent assailants could be probed to the 
| bottom, they too would be found subject to the very || had given during the continuance of the tempest, the 
weakness which they are so forward to deride. For] 
myeelf, I neither assert nor deny that the belief is} 
vain and groundless. I have never in my own person | 


been the subject of any incomprehensible fatality: but 
my life has been spent in wandering through many 
lands, and instances have been related to me in almost 
every country which I have visited, so remarkable 
that, to say the least, they render scepticism difficult, 
and so well authenticated that one even less credulous 
than myself could scarcely doubt of their reality.— 
The story which I am about to relate is one of the most 


Wstriking of these instances; it will be thought mar- 
i vellous, but so far as the facts which I myself shall 
H narrate are concerned, I can vouch for their actual 
H occurrence. 


It is now some thirty years since I was riding 


leisurely along a narrow path or bridle road which 
| wound its devious way through the forest of Vallam- 
Hl brosa, and by pursuing which I materially abbreviated 
ithe distance between the eastern boundary of Por- 
Htogal, which I had just left, and the village of Sal- 
| vatierra, whither I was journeying. 
evening, and, alarmed by the coming tempest, whose 
| approach my wandering habits, and long and close 
H observance of the elemental tokens had taught me to 
H discover, I was urging my almost jaded steed, old 
|| Hannibal, to his utmost celerity. The storm threaten- 
fed to outstrip us; the wind, whieh had blown freshly 
fall the day, subsided to an ominous and fearful still- 
Hnees; the heat became oppressive ; thick black clouds 


obscured the firmament, and the groaning trees, al- 


f though to human observation unmoved by any breath| 


of its loudest | 


It was neer 








rejoiced to find myself at that period, in some place of 
greater safety. I did escape unhurt however, and 
soon had the consolation of seeing the storm subside, 
and finally disappear, with a rapidity equal to that 
with which it had arisen. My poor Hannibal, who 
























most unequivocal tokens of his dissatisfaction, began 
to recover his good humour, and shaking the dripping 
moisture from his ears, pushed forward gallantly.— 
The bright sun came forth again with even more 
than former splendour, and my spirits rose in propor- 
tion. 

The path which I was pursuing, bore frequent tes- 
timony to the violence of the hurricane, for it was in 
many places impeded by the prostrate trunks and shat- 
tered branches of the huge cork trees, and it was with 
difficulty that Hannibal could find or force his way 
amidst the obstacles which they presented. As we 
were slowly and painfully toiling our way through a 
level glade, on which the storm appeared to have 
|| poured down its choicest fury, I heard or fancied that 
T heard a moaning cry, as of one in distress. Han- 
nibal too seemed to be aware of it, for he pricked up 
his ears and stopped suddenly. I looked around, and 
listened with the utmost attention, but could discover 
nothing that might account for the sound which we 
had heard, and it was not repeated. Concluding that 
my senses had deceived me, 1 was about to continue 
my progress, but was opposed by Hannibal, who in- 
sisted upon branching off towardsa little elevation on 
our right, where the accumulated trunks and branches 
gave token of an especial visiting of the storm. The 
event justified his determination and did honour to 
his sagacity, for at the distance of about thirty paces 
from the path which we had quitted, I saw lying 
‘crushed beneath the weight of a mighty pine, the in- 
animate form of a Spanish cavalier, whom, from the 
richness of his habits, I imagined to be a man of rank. 















































| were torn from the trees, and whirled by thousands] 
|| aloft into the sky; an impenetrable darkness covered 


of air, gave forth those murmuring and indescribable} A glance was sufficient to inform me of his condition ; 
sounds which in the warm south are invariably found | the pine had fallen upon him with all its weight of 
to precede the wildest commotions of the elements.—} years and branches, and to all appearance had closed 
The hurricane came at last in its fury; the leaves] his account with this world forever. It was not im- 
possible, however, that he might still be living, and I 
sprung therefore from my horse, and hastened to ren- 
the earth; the gusts came on with such terrific vio-|{der to him what assistance was in my power. At first 
lence, that it was with extreme difficulty I could keep]|there seemed to be no hope of my succeeding in ex- 












the saddle, and the rain descended in such farce and 


quantity, that in a few minutes I was drenched to the 


skin. But these were the least fearful accompani- 
ments of the storm. The violence of the blast hurled 
to the ground the tall and ancient cork-trees by which 
we were surrounded, with a rapidity of succession 
that exposed me, at every moment, to the most immi- 
nent peril, and with a power and swiftness that would 
have rendered escape impossible by any precaution or 
exertion of my own. My only trust was in the good- 
fortune, or rather let me say, the protection of Provi- 
dence that had hitherto attended my wanderings, and 
my courage was sustained by a sort of involuntary 
confidence, that after having escaped death from a 
simoom in the great desert, from an avalanche in 
Switzerland, and from an irruption of wild horses in 
the vast pampas of Brazil; after having survived an 
earthquake in Peru, and an attack of the plague in 
Smyrna ; after undergoing the horrors of a rainy sea- 
son onthe Gold coast and of’ winter in Siberia, I 
should not now ignobly perish by the fall of a cork- 


tricating him from his position. The superincumbent 
giant of the forest pressed upon him with a weight 
that would have defied the strength of twenty men, 
and after many fruitless efforts I was about to give up 
the undertaking in despair, and reluctantly prepared 
to ride onward in search of help. Old Hannibal, how- 
ever, once more opposed his will to mine, and by his 
actions gave manifest indications of his resolution not 
to leave the spot until the stranger was relieved. I 
alternately abused him for his obstinacy, and tried to 
coax him into obedience, but in vain; I had, there- 
fore no alternative but to apply myself once more to 
the task of humanity, and if my own desires had 
needed stimulus, they would have found it in the im- 
patient manifestations of my sagacious charger. 

I do not remember, nor in fact could I ever clearly 
understand the exact process by which I finally suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing the body of the sufferer from 
beneath the thick branches of the pine-tree: some-, 
thing there was of Jong and arduous labour with the 
dagger knife, which, thanks to my wanderings in Para- 




















tree on the confines of Portugal. Yet was I not free}! guay, I had accustomed myself never to be without; 
from apprehension, and I will readily confess, that|}but it is clearly borne upon my mind that it was by 
notwithstanding my confidence in the fortunate star!!the assistance of old/Hannibsl that the task was even- 
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tually accomplished. The shades of evening had 
settled upon the earth before my efforts were crowned 
with this success ; and finding signs of returning ani- 
mation in the bruised and insensible unknown, ] laid him 
across the saddle and pushed forward in hopes of find- 
ing some woodman’s hut or shepherd’s cottage, in 
which I might leave him while I galloped forward in 
search of medical assistance tothe hamlet of Avarada, 
which I knew to be but a few leagues distant. My 
designs, however, were frustrated by a circumstance 
to which I had not adverted, but which of all others 
was the most likely to occur to a horseman in my 
situation. The night was dark, and I had lost my 
way. The prospect of passing the time till morning 
in the forest with but a horse, and as I thought, a 
dying man for my companions, was not the most exhi- 
larating; and happily the necessity of encountering 
it was obviated by an event which I had not in the 
least expected; the awaking, namely, of my patient 
from his long and deathlike swoon. The contents of| 
my flask supplied him withstrength and consciousyess 
enough to direct our course towards his residence, to 
which another hour's riding brought us, worn and fa- 
tigued, but thankful. 

I have never been a man of business, and have 
therefore but seldom had occasion to travel with rapi- 
dity; all my journeys have been but types of the 
great voyage of my life, sauntering and devious; 
whenever a new prospect or an interesting adventure 
has prompted me to turn aside, I have given way to 
the inclination, and having no definite object before 
me, have but seldom found it inconvenient to linger 
on my route, whensoever inducement was offered for 
a sojourn. I was easily prevailed upon therefore on 
the morrow, to accept the invitation of my wounded 
host to remain with him for a few days, and even had 
the compliance been attended with any sacrifice, 1 
should not have hesitated, for the report of the medi 
cal attendant was unfavourable, and I was so much 
interested by the appearance of the. patient, that my 
feelings would not suffer me to leave him until my 
hopes of his recovery were either confirmed or disap- 
pointed. His name I learned to be Don Pedro de 
Onega, and many intimations were afforded me by 
the demeanour and casual observations of the mem- 
bers of his household, that led me to suppose his cha- 
racter and history to be remarkable. My suspicions 
on this subject, however, were soon to be reduced to 
certainty ; for but few days had elapsed before it be- 
came evident that the injuries which he had sustained 
in the forest would prove fatal; and the physicians 
gave me to understand that the wishes of their patient 
were any thing but averse to that consummation. 
————————E=EE=———— 

DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








CAUSE OF LEANNESS, 

“Waar is the cause of my leanncss?” said a thin gen- 
tleman, who would have given half his fortune for half of 
my fat; ‘what is the cause of my leanness?’— Demandez- 
ce & ce Dieu!” “Pho! demand a fiddle-stick’s ends I want 
you to tell me, sir, you, sir; whatis the cause of my leanness ?”’ 
“ Well,—soyez tranquille—be quiet a minute: there is a pre- 
disposition in your constitution to make you lean, and a dispo- 
sition in your constitution to keopyou so.” Thisexplanation, 
about as satisfactory as Dr’ Thomas Diaphoreus’ explanation 
of the properties of opium—"‘quia est in ca,” &. &c., did not 
soothe the irritability of my lean inquirer, who became, it 
possible, more shrunken and wizened as his heat increased. 
Seeing the nature and temper of my antagonist, I went to 
book with him in another way. “ Why, sir, as to the causes 
of leanness, there may be many that an ingenious theorist 
might suggest; I speak to you, sir, as to a sensible man.” The 
storm and heat began to subside; an oily word is like an 
emollient. “I speak to you, sir, a8 a sensible man, and ] am 
aware that it is not sufficient to talk to you in general terms 
of constitutional peculiarities, digestive organs, and alimentary 
functions; you must have positive specific cause ; and, if pos- 





sible, an explanation of that cause, as plain as the specitica- 





tion of a patent.” ‘Just so; that is whatI want; you speak 
like a sensible man, (the retort courteous.) Every effect, sir, 
must have a cause; and I want to know whether the cause 
may be in the stomach, or any particular part of my inside, and 
if so, whether by particularly directing our attention to that 
part, wherever it may be, we can in any way alter its nature?” 

The expectations of patients are sometimes very exorbitant, 


generally in proportion to their ignovance; sensible people | life. 


give very little trouble. Hence it is not difficult to satisfy these 
exorbitant demands; for a foolish answer will always balance 
a foolish question. I do not recollect ever to have met the 
equal of this inquirer, except in a very pompous person, who 
kept a large circulating library, who doubtlesa thought ‘“‘keep- 
ing a library, he himself was learned,” and who, whenever my 
answer satisfied his great mind, always expressed his approba- 
tion by a condescending nod, with—‘Ay! now, sir, you give 
us a physical reason !” 

But “revenons 4 nos moutons:” finding my patient’s mind 
was bent on localities, I suggested the intestinum coecum for 
his consideration— the newly discovered organ of fat! He had 
never heard of it; this was what he expected of me; (another 
retort courteous, for which I owed him one.) “This was 
news! What was it? how was it?” 
opinion that the cecum contains a certain ferment,—some 
that it is destined to secrete an important fluid,—others take 
it for a second ventricle, wherein the prepared aliments may be 
stored up, and so long retained, till a thicker and more nutri- 


tive juice may be drawn from them ;—and how it is a depdtof 


fat you will find in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ ” 

He heard this very attentively, and having passed mutual 
compliments, and being on very good terms with each other, 
he favoured me with his unreserved opinion. “I see very 
clearly, sir, the application of this discovery to my case: this is 
an age of discoveries! the quantity of fat diffused over the 
body must be in proportion to the quantity in the depét: I 
must have a small cecum! Now the question is, can we en- 
large it? Perhaps I have no cecum!” We quite agreed 
upon the impossibility of supplying this defect; but as “there 
is more in heaven and earth than we dream of in our philo- 
sophy,” my philosopher did not like to relinquish all specula- 
tion upon the subject. I considered the case beyond surgery. 
1 am not sure that I might have been allowed to look at the 
caput coli; though I have known an operation done on almost 
as frivolous grounds. But when I told him that, according to 
the account of the celebrated Hofiman, dogs became rapidly 
fat when their spleen was removed, and that Mr. Hunter once 
removed it froma wounded man, who did very well, there 
seemed to arise a lurking longing, as much as to gay, ‘1 wish 
Mr. Hunter had my spleen.” 

There is an asperity in the acute angles of some persons, 
that givesa most forbidding appearance, every feature is sharp, 
and every variety of movement quick. Shakspeare makes 
Cesar desire that he may have fat people about his person. 
It would be hard, on this authority, to condemn all persons 
who have the misfortune to be born with small ceecums and 
large spleens, and are meagre from causes they cannot control, 
“as fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” Yet it is clear 
that Cesar liked a curvilinear embonpoint appearance in his 
body-guard, and thought there was most safety with a corpulent 
corps of household troops. 

‘The lean are not less exposed to ridicule than the corpulent. 
A reverend doctor of divinity, of very ghostly appearance, 
was one day accosted by a vulgar fellow, who, after eyeing 
him from head to foot, at last said, “ Well, doctor, I hope you 
have taken care of your soul P? “Why, my friend,” said the 
amiable shadow, “ why should you be so anxious that I should 
take care of my soul ?? 
tell you that your body is not worth caring for.” 

Jonas Hanway, who was remarkably thin, was met by a 
man much inebriuted, who approached him in so irregular a 
direction, that it might have been concluded that he had busi- 
ness on both sides the way. Hanway stopped when he came 
up to him, to give him his choice; but the man stood as still 
as his intoxication would permit him, without attempting to 
pass on either side. After viewing each other a moment, 
“My friend,” said Hanway, “ you seem as if you had rather 
drunk too much ;” to which the man replied, with consider- 
able naiveté, “and you, my friend, seem as if you had ate too 
little” 

T have stated, that good humour and the power of looking 


on the favourable side of things are among the concomitant | 


causes of corpwency ; antl so they have been considered from 
the days of Solumon. “A merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine; but a broken spirit dricth the bones.”—Proverbs. 
Now the optics of some lean people are in so unlucky a perspec- 











tive, as to throw a shade over every picture that is presented 


“Why, sir, some are of| 


“ Because,” replied the other, “I can | 


to them: to them the whole face of nature is gloomy and 
ugly. It would be a blessed thing for such persons, if Dollond 
could alter their vision by the aid of spectacles. To fatten a 
man by impressions on the optic nerve would be a new feat in 
the philosophy of physic and surgery. 

“Laugh and grow fat,” is an old adage; and Sterne tells 
us, that every time a man laughs, he adds something to his 
An eccentric philosopher, of the last century, used to 
say, that he liked not only to laugh himself but to see laughter, 
and to hear laughter. ‘Laughter, sir, laughter is good for the 
health ; it is a provocative to the appetite, and a friend to di- 
gestion. Dr. Sydenham, sir, said the arrival of a merry-andrew 
in a town was more beneficial to the health of the inhabitants 
than twenty asses loaded with medicine.” Mr. Pott used to 
say that he neyer saw the “ Tailor riding to Brentford,” with- 
out feeling better for a week afterwards, 





THE WATER PINK. 


It is difficult in some cases to draw the line between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. The sensitive plant pos- 
sesses qualities which entitle it to rank in both; but the most 
curious combination of vegetable and animal properties is met 
with in the water pink and the animal grass which grow in 
Port Mahon, in the island of Minorca. They are thus de 
scribed by Mr. Jones, in his Sketches of Naval Life, recently 
published at New-Haven. 

“ As I sauntered along the shore of the harbour, my atten- 
tion was drawn to a beautiful flower at the bottom, where the 
water was nearlya fathomin depth. It grewona stalk about 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and about ten inches in 
length; was in shape like an inverted cone, about five inches 
in diameter; and was variegated with brilliant colours, red, 
yellow, and purple. It was a beautiful thing, and I wanted it ; 
so I determined to knock it off, hoping some chance might 
bring it to the shore ; I threw, and saw I struck it; when the 
water was cleared up, the stalk was there, but I could not dis- 
cover the flower. Aftera vain search, I went on further and 
came to another near the shore; Ithought I was sure of this, 
and got a stick to draw it to me, when, as soon as I had touched 
it—quash—the whole disappeared. It was all animal, flower 
and all. Ihave since procured several, and have preserved 
them. The stalk is formed by concentric coats of gristly 
matter, which is transparent when the outer one is removed. 
It is attached to the rocks below. This forms a tube, in which 
is an animal, about seven inches long, with two rows of feet 
in its whole length; at its upper end is the head, and rising 
from the latter, the flower I have spoken of. This is formed 
by a vast number of very elegant fibres, each with an exceed- 
ingly fine and variegated fringe, placed like that of a feather: 
they do not form a single cup, but several; and their roots are 
so ranged as to produce a spiral channel, reaching to the ani- 
mal’s mouth. They have a strong sensitive power, and as 
soon as touched are dragged by the animal into the stalk. Af- 
ter a few minutes it ascends again, and the flower spreads out 
as before; doubtless they are intended for taking food. A 
touch will spoil them, go delicately are they formed; I cut off 
the flower, and passed a paper under it, in water; then by 
laying it ona board, and pouring water on it, spread it out as 
I wished it. They are of a cereline species, and are called wa- 
ter pinks, by the natives, Ican take you, too, to parts of the 
harbour where the bottom is covered with tufts of grass, some 
green, some dark coloured; same in plain tufts, and others 
||with a star in the middle; this grass too is all animal, and, if 
you touch it, will disappear inthe ground. There is a large 
quantity of it just north of the hospital island.” 

q 





EASY WRITING AND LIGHT READING, 


OR THE GENERAL MODE OF MANCFACTURIXG NOVELS.* 


A lady is supposed to be sitting in a melancholy mood, 
when she is startled by a knock at the door.—‘ The waiting- 
maid ushered in a person wrapped in a long dark blue traveling 
cloak, wearing a corresponding cap with a gold band and tas- 
sel, black bushy hair with whiskers and mustachios of the 
same colour, and treading heavily in a pair of brass-shod Wel- 
lington boots. Mrs. Stanhope stood in breathless suspense ; 
the person who had entered continued silent for some minutes, 
and at last burst intoa hearty laugh, saying, ‘Is it possible 
you don’t know me ?—‘ Good heaven,’ said Mrs. Stanhope, 
‘why have you come at such an hour, and in such a dress ?}— 
‘It is notlate—only nine o’clock—and as for my dress, excepting 
{the whiskers and mustachios, it is what I often travel in. But 
what isthe matter? Are you really offended ?—‘ Lam morethan 
|| offended, Georgina ; I am shocked, both because, knowing my 
\| dislike to all trick, any practised upon me is an insult, and be- 














! * From the novel of Florence, ot the Aspirunt. 
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cause 1 know not in what this coarse unfeminine joke may have 
involved me. Good heaven! ata moment when I feared being 
seen with anelderly clergyman, you come to my house disguised 
like a hussar! O! Georgina, was this like asister? My very 
servants ——’ —‘I shall soon settle that,’ said the undaunted 
Georgina ; and ringing, desired the servant to assist her in un- 
robing; and applying her fingers to her face, restored it to its 
wonted smoothness, and then, with perfect composure, told the 
servant, that in case of robbers she always disguised herself 
when travelling through a lonely country, such as that which 
she had passed within the last two hours. 

“The girl looked astonished at the change which had taken 
place, but far more eo, when, unbuckling the leather strap, 
and pulling off her cap and wig, she displayed a head of glossy, 
juxuriant, dark brown or nearly black ringlets.—‘ Strange ! 
said the servant; ‘are you really a lady? I took you fora 
gentleman soldier.’ 

“This remark increased the melancholy of Mrs. Stanhope, 
sho did not even attempt to rally her spirits, or to give a wel- 
come to her sister.—‘ This is a cold reception, sister,’ said 
Georgina. ‘Is it possible that a mere jest can give you such 
serious offence ??—‘It is not the jest, Georgina; it is the 
levity it springs from, and the serious mischief of which it 
may be productive, that shock me. But the deed is done, and 
I must bear the results whatever they are; and in the mean 
time I shall endeavour to think no more of it. Florence, get 
tea or cofiee for your aunt, and then look after her apartment.’ 
—‘Don’t stir; I have been at the inn for two hours, and 
drank tea ; I hate to spoil the pleasure of an arrival by send- 
ing the miatress or young ladies of the house to look after 
viands.—‘Two hours? I thought you said to my servant 
that you had travelled for the last two hours.’—‘ Lord, sister, 





are you still so literal? Who, to look at you, would expect 
such old-fashioned notions? I said so just to do away my 
whiskers and mustachios to your servant; but I put them on 
fora mere frolic.’ 

“Mrs. Stanhope rose in disgust, and was about to leave the 
room, when her sister threw her arms round her neck, assur- 
ing her that, notwithstanding her follies, she had a true and 
akind heart. ‘Come, my dear Susan,’ said she, ‘let us be 
friends; I have come a great many miles to see you, and with 
all my giddiness, 1 can perceive, and I do so with deep regret, 
that you are annoyed by some new trouble, or else your old 
ones stirred up again. Don’t let this joke shake your confi- 
dence in my regard, whatever else 1 may lose.’—‘ This is be- 
yond a joke, Georgina; but we shall eay no more of it. Tell 
me when you left London.’—‘ A week ago.’—‘ A week to tra- 
vel two hundred miles !—‘ Yes, I am never so happy as on a 
journey, and I prolong the pleasure of it as much as possible.’ 
—‘I need not ask if you came in a public vehicle, unless your 
taste is much changed.’—‘ Not in the least: I still like the 
changes and chances of a mail-coach ; if the company be vul- 
gar or not amusing, it is easy to stop at the first stage ; and— 
no disparagement to your hospitality—I am never so entirely 
happy asat an inn; for there every body strives to serve you, 
and nobody finds fault.‘ Where is your luggage ?—* At the 
hotel ; it comes in the morning. I hate the bustle of trunks 
and bandboxes, when one should be embracing and indulging 
in all the 1 don’t know what you sentimentalists would 
call it? 

“ Mrs. Stanhope could not help smiling at the oddness of a 
person so well understanding all the practical part of what she 
could not have defined in words; and endeavoured to forget; 
her peccadillos in the recollection of her real worth. She then 
laughed at the load of rings which adorned her sister's some- 
what large but very handsome fingers. ‘O, yes,’ said she 
‘they are horrid things to wear; but they give consequence, 
and their designs, and mottos, and settings, afford conversa- 
tion sometimes ; besides, I like to create surprise, by hinting: 
that I got this from a general, and that from an admiral, and 
another from a duchess. I have a brooch and drops to match 
that little myrtle in mosaic which the duchess of D—— gave’ 
me.’—'The duchess of D——?! said Mrs. Stanhope; I re- 
member your buying it the last time I was in London.’—' To 
be sure it is the same; I am merely letting you hear a little 
puff, just to give one an air of importance.’ 

“Mrs. Stanhope took up the candle, and left the room with- 
out uttering a single word; Florence, who had been examining 
the rings, threw them from her in disgust; and Georgina in- 
dulged herself in a flood of tears, probably more angry than 
repentant.” 








Those who like not reading are deprived of the greatest of| 
pleasures. 

It is the mark of a bad cause when men of the same party 
speak ill of each other. 














TITIAN THE PAINTER. 

Some artists who have acquired fame did not at a very early 
age evince a talent for a design ; but Titian, when he was a 
mere child, showed a propensity of that kind, and delineated 
the Virgin Mary with the juices of flowers, which were pro- 
bably the only colours within his reach. About the age of ten 
years, his father sent him to Venice, where he became the 
pictorial pupil of Giovanni Bellino. He soon, however, 
abandoned the formal manner of this artist, and adopted that 
of Giorgione eo successfully, that to several portraits their re- 
spective claims could not be ascertained. At the age of eighteen 
he was an inmate of Giorgione’s habitation, and was then 
employed to paint in fresco the fagade of the exchange of the 
German merchants, the opposite front towards the canal being 
allotted to the pencil of Giorgione. Titian chose for his sub- 
ject female figures and boys, andover the door represented 
Judith with the head of Holofernes, very admirably coloured : 
but this work, unfortunately, was the cause of a breach be- 
tween these artists ; fot the Venetians were so pleased with the 
performance of Titian, that they inadvertently extolled it 
to Giorgione, supposing it tobe by his hand; the consequence 
was, that he dismissed the youth from his house, and their 
friendship ceased. 

Titian was now considered as a very promising artist, and 
every new piece tended to increase his fame. His company 
was courted by persone of the highest rank and of the most 
refined taste. The Duke of Ferrara, in particular, highly 
appreciated his merits, and frequently invited him to accom- 
pany him in his barge when going from Venice to Ferrara. 
It was during his restdence in the latter city that he became 
acquainted with Ariosto, with whom he frequently conferred 
on the subject of his compositions; and from such confer- 
ences it may be supposed that the poet and the painter de- 
rived mutual advantage. 

Being engaged to peint a fine picture of the Virgin’s ascen- 
sion to heaven, (in the lower part of which was an assemblage 
of the apostles) for the chapel of a convent at Venice, he was 
frequently interrupted in his work by the friars, particularly 
by one Germano, who freely criticised the large dimensions of 
the apostles. Titian in vain endeavoured to set him right, by 
explaining to him that figures necessarily ought to be in pro- 
portion to the distance from which they were to be viewed, 
and that he would find, when the picture was in its place, they 
would appear of their proper size. The monks, however, 
were at length convinced of their ignorance ; for the emperor's 
ambassador, happening to see the picture, offered to purchase 
it for his master at a high price: this opened their eyes, and 
drew from them the confession that they were better ac- 
quainted with their breviaries than with works of art. 

In the year 1547, at the invitation of Charles V., Titian 
joined the court at Inspruck and Augsburg, with a train of 
distinguished young persons. The emperor, then advanced 
in years, sat to him for the third time; the costume he chose 
to be painted in was brown armour enriched with gold.— 
During the time of sitting, Titian happening to drop one of| 
his pencils, the emperor took it up; and, when the artist ex- 
pressed how unworthy he was of such an honour, Charles 
replied, “that Titian was worthy of being waited on by 
Cesar.” While he attended this court, he was employed on 
the portraits of various illustrious personages of the house of| 
Austria, and was often required to introduce himsclf into the 
composition. Ridolfi states the money which he received for 
each portrait of the emperor to have been one thousand 
crowns; but, asa farther recompence, Charles knighted him, 
buckled on the golden sword with his own hands, and conferred 
on him the title of count Palatine, with letters of nobility to 
himself and his descendants, accompanied with important 
immunities. © 

In speaking of his picture of the Magdalen, painted for 
Philip I1., Sir Abraham Hume says, “Titian took the idea 
from an antique statue in his own possession, but availed 
himself of nature in the person of a young girl in his neigh- 
bourhood, who being fatigued by long standing, the tears ran 
down her face, and Titian attained the desired expression.— 
So intent was he on what he was about, that it is said he neg- 
lected taking his ordinary repast. In point of colouring and 
lovely expression, he never surpassed this picture, which, from 
the pains and labour he bestowed on it, must have been a 
favourite subject.” 

“It appears to be generally understood, says the same 
amateur, that Titian had, in the different periods of his life, 
three distinct manners of painting; the first hard and dry, 
resembling that of his master Bellino; the second, acquired |! 








result of his matured taste and judgment, and may prop 
he termed his own, in which he introduced more cool tints 
into the shadows and flesh, approaching nearer to nature, 
than the universal glow of Giorgione.” 

Various attempts have been made to discover the secret of 
Titian’s fine colouring, or the mechanical process which he 
used for that purpose; but it has not yet been ascertained. 
After a fruitless investigation of this point, Sir Abraham Hume 
says, “his grand secret of all, appears to have consisted in 
the unremitting exercise of application, patience, and perse- 
verance, joined to an enthusiastic attachment to his art; his 
custom was to employ considerable time in finishing his pic- 
tures, working on them repeatedly, till he brought them to 
perfection ; and his maxim was, that whatever was donc in a 
hurry, could not be well done.” 

The tasteful baronet compares him with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds.—“ Titian’s manners, like those of the most eminent 
painter this country ever produced, were courteous, gentle, 
and unassuming; and, like him also, his friendship was xoli- 
cited and his character esteemed by the most accomplished 
persons of his time. Being in the habit of living in the 
‘est society, he acquired the ease and carriage of an accom- 
plished gentleman, never presuming on his superior talents, 
but disposed to encourage the exertions of other artists; one 
of whom showing him a picture he had just finished, Titian - 
observed, ‘that he was so pleased with it, that it appeared as 
if he had done it with his own hand.’ There were other 
points of similarity to be observed between the prince of the 
Venctian school and Sir Joshua Reynolds, for the latter pro- 
duced several grand compositions, as well as fascinating fancy 
pieces; and, to both, all the rank, talents, and beauty of the 
time were anxious to sit.” 

Vasari, who knew Titian in his advanced years, says, that 
he appeared to have enjoyed uninterrupted health during his 
very long life, together with an abundant share of every earthly 
felicity. His art gave him character, and his character contri 
buted to dignify his art. 

Although he lived to the age of ninety-nine years, he did 
not die of old age, but of the plague, which sent him to his 
grave in 1576. The public and pompous funeral intended for 
him was prevented by the continuance‘of the pestilential con- 
tagion: but such obsequies were not necessary for his fame. 
His name lives in the memory of every lover of the fine arts. 


Ft 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA.—A writer in Silliman’s Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts, supposes the blue appearance of the 
heavens to arise from our louking through an illuminated me- 
dium at the dark racuity beyond our atmosphere. 

It is admitted that were there no atmosphere, the xppear- 
ance, except in the direction of the sun, would be quite black : 
and “since the atmosphere is transparent, this blackness (if I 
may use the expression) must be seen through it, only some- 
what modified by the rays of light reflected by the atmosphere 
to the eye, from the direction to which we are looking.” 

The phenomenon of hail falling during warm weather, oc- 
curs only when there is an accumulation of electricity in the 
atmosphere. The same writer accounts for itin the following 
manner : 

“Two highly charged clouds in opposite electric states, 
coming within the electric influence of each other, displace the 
air from between them so as to form a passage for the electric 
fluid, while the moisture remains, This sudden displacement 
of the air produces such a degree of cold, as not only to freeze 
the vapour, forming the nucleus of the hail, but to reduce the 
temperature of that frozen vapour far below the freezing point 
When, therefore, the warm air comes in contact with the fro- 
zen vapour, the moisture is precipitated upon it and freezes. 
In this way the hail is increased as it falls, to a very great size.” 

Sirx.—Mr. A. Purviance, of Camden, S. C. has been suc- 
cessful in the culture of silk during the fast season. He says 
that he is perfectly satisfied that the United States, particularly 
the Carolinas, are in every respect suited to the culture of silk, 
and that it might soon become an immense source of wealth, 
as both the old and infirm and the children may be profitably 
employed in it. 





Acep Tree.—The celebrated chestnut tree, the property 
of Lord Dacre, at Tamworth, Gloucestershire, is the oldest, 
if not the largest tree in England, having this ycar attained 


| the age of one thousand and twenty-nine years, and being 


fifty-two feet round ; and yet such vigour remains in it, thay 








from studying the works of Giorgione, was more bold, round, 


it bore nuts two years agofrom which young trocs are now 








! rich in colour, and exquisitely wrought up; the third was the || 


being raised, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE PERIPATETIC.—NO. XIII. 
SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Ir is asingular fact, that the most important of all 
employments has been, by common consent, at least 
in a great majority of instances, surrendered into the 
ands of men without regard to their literary or moral 
qualifications. No art is more difficult than that of 
educating children: none requires more preparation 
or mental advantages. The requisites of a good 
teacher are seldom found united. He should be natu- 
rally cheerful and affectionate; yet with the very 
difficult power of applying both his cheerfulness and 
his affections in a proper manner. He should be not 
only intelligent and quick, but eloquent and agreeable; 
for knowledge itself, however extensive and profound 
it may be, is nothing to a teacher if unaccompanied 
by a facility in expressing his ideas in an easy, simple- 
and attractive discourse. He should not himself have 
‘deen educated alone by books, but he should rather be 
one who combines wide and various information upon 
scientific and literary matters, with an experience of, 
the world, and an understanding of human nature. 
JIe must possess acuteness in discriminating between 
all classes of character and shades of feelings. With- 
out passion he should know how to be severe, and 
without weakness to be merciful. He must be able 
to perceive, among the varied dispositions under his 

_ sare, that one is stupid, lazy, or vicious, and another 
bright, generous, and lovely; yet his feelings must be 
balanced so as to avoid partiality, lest he discourage 
the dull, and spoil the intelligent. He should be neat 
in his person, and gentlemanly in his manners; for his 
scholars will learn more by his example in matters of] 
a trifling nature, than by any ingenious conversation, 
and in addition, which perhaps is more important than 
all the others, and without which they will be useless, | 
he must be endowed by nature with an innate deep 
philanthropy, a glowing ardour, to add to the sum 
of human happiness, a warmth of heart, that shall not 
be chilled by labour or destroyed by avarice, leading 
him to an interest in the beings around him, that 
shall be visible in those érifles of life, which may 
not be numbered and put on paper; but by which he 
will gradually endear himself to all who can reason 
and feel. 

How different is this from the reality. School- 
teaching has been generally undertaken, not in accord- 
ance with the tastes, the habits, or the choice of the 
individual, but from necessity. Men who have never 
studied the beautiful philosophy of the human mind, 
and, who perchance hate children and books, resort 
tothe business of instruction as a temporary expedient 
tomake money. They have not undergone any pre- 
vious preparation. They have no permanent interest 
at stake, and perhaps, care not at all whether or not 
they whom they thus carelessly undertake to instruct, 
realize any advantage fromtheir efforts. Their atten- 
tion is occupied with some distant enterprise, to which 
they mean to return as soon as their circumstances | 
will permit. Sometimes they are fine fellows, and 
sometimes fools; and it seems that parents have! 
hitherto exercised but little discretion in determining 
the capacity of the person to whom they send their 
children. For this there is no excuse. Any one 
may be a schoolmaster, and any one will be sure of] 
obtaining some patronage. An account in one of| 
the papers, gives an estimate that there are thirty 
thousand of the fraternity in the United States. Upon 
an average, they have probably thirty scholars a picce. | 
There will be then, nine hundred thousand children| 
committed to their charge. It would be deeply inter- 
esting to parents, and to all who regard with hope the 
rising generation, to behold by some magical power all 
these collected together in the pursuance of their daily | 


lurk about those little domains where gentleness, affec- 
tion, and wisdom should preside! It has beensaidthatno 
man can bear the consciousness of power without over- 
stepping the limits of moderation. Without acced- 
ing to this assertion in its fullest extent, it is certain 
the continual habit of commanding would lead many 
into error, and the teacher of a school is most caleu- 
lated to feel its influence. 
helpless little beings, who have neither experience nor 
reason to guide their conduct. Many vexatious trifles 
must occur to tax his patience. Confinement and dis- 
appointment unite in exciting his temper ; and though 
he who has crossed the Alps with Buonaparte, or gone 
with Mungo Park into the desertsof A frica,may smile at 
the sufferings of a schoolmaster, yet perhaps the one 
has asmuch need of uncommon perseverance, patience, 
and character as the other. Yet how few men pos- 
sess these. And how few there are competent to 
conduct the delicate and philosophic operation of 
checking the wanderings of the heart, and opening 
the powers of the understanding. I received a visit | 
the other day from a quack schoolmaster, for the pur- | 
pose of obtaining my name to a long list of subscribers, 
among whom, as I glanced them slightly over, I ob-]| 
served those of some of our most respectable inha- 
bitants. My friend was very sanguine of success, as | 
his patronage was so great; and as his views of edu- 
catiun protessed to be sumething extraordinary, and} 
altogether out of the common track, he favoured me 
with his system. One of the first steps of a pedagogue, | 
when about to establish a school, is to proclaim a new 
system. Some “ royal road” up the difficult steep of 
science is continually appearing before us, whereby 
the arts and sciences may be taught in a given num- 
ber of lessons ; the dull are to be miraculously inspir- 
ed, and the brilliant ripened into precocious maturity. 
The pupil, without any effort, is to be initiated into the | 
profoundest mysteries of learning. A few lessons! 
perfect him in French—he learns dancing from the 
perusal of a little book—with the assistance of a set 
of beads he masters arithmetic in a few weeks—and 
passes an examination in history and geography by 
means of a painted puzzle. The gentleman in ques- 
tion was a writing-master. He had adopted his pro- 
fession after having abandoned several others. He 
was originally a native of Gibraltar, where he learn- 
ed to speak Spanish and English with fluency. Some 
nameless revolution drove him to the western world, 
where, after innumerable peregrinations, he rested in 
New-York. His debut before our public was made in 
the capacity of a grocer; but, at the end of a year, 
his landlord seized his goods for rent, and kicked him 
out of the house for reasons best known to himself. | 
He next appeared in one of our neighbouring cities, 
as “ Richard the third,” but a tolerably numerous au- 
dience having hissed him with a singular unanimity 
of opinion, he threw up his claim to dramatic excel- 
lence and cast around his eyes for a more auspicious 
occupation. Some knowing one now hinted that he 
had better establish a school, and our hero hastened 
to assume his vocation. He therefore issued a pros- 
pectus, modestly proposing to excel any thing that 
ever had been or could be done in the way of teaching, 
and will, very likely, before a year has elapsed, be the 
proprietor of a celebrated academy, and by parading 
the prodigious eflects of * his system” before the long 
tried credulity of our “ bank note world,” will ruin 
the few deserving candidates for public support, whose 
modesty has relied with too much confidence upon 
actual merit. 

“ My system,” said my friend, placing himself before 
me in an attitude of dignified importance, “ my system 
has been the result of forty years’ preparatory study. 
It is my intention to open a large establishment in 
New-York; but until can complete my arrangemente, 
I shall confine my endeavours to the single branch of| 
chirography, or writing. The plan I shall pursue is 




















routine. What tvranny, passion, bigotry, and ignorance 





this: when a pupil is placed upder my charge for the 


He rules over a crowd of 
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purposes of tuition in chirography, I shell first observe 
his peculiar constitution and habite of mind and body. 
Penmanship is much more intimately connected with 
the mind than is generally believed, and each scholar 
demands a very different course of instruction, adapt- 
ed to his peculiar circumstances. This is the art 
which I do not desire to make public. I have, with infi- 
nite study, sclected acertain class of words, the joining 
of whose letters affords a facility in acquiring the art 
which does not exist in the indiscriminate copies which 
common teachers set their boys; and my pensare ofa 
very particular make, according as I am expected to im- 
parta plain round hand, a commercial hand, ahand for 
private letters, a legal hand, ora hand for ordinary pur- 
poses. My system of making pens I shall communi- 
cate to my pupils, at the termination of my course, 
|| gratis, and the whole is to be completed in ten lessons 
||at about half the price paid to any other master in the 
j world.” 

| Tehall make no remarks upon the gentleman's sys- 
tem, but that the present system of reducing all things to 
system, has been pursued long enough to enable the 
public to discover that no solid advantages can be ob- 
tained in the way of education except by the old fa- 
shioned means of perseverance and laborious study. 
——————— ee 
THE ESSAYIST. 
Se 


CONFESSIONS OF A DISLIKED MAN. 


I was one among several brothers. I differed from 
them all in every respect, and was scarce considered 
one of them, though we were all educated alike and 
grew up together. Neither my father nor mother 
ever showed any thing in their treatment of me deci- 
dedly cruel, but still { thought I could perceive some- 
thing, particularly in my mother, which was not as it 
should be. My father died while I was quite young, 
and it was after hie death that I felt myself alone in 
the world. I well remember the feelings with which 
1 saw him lowered into the tomb. He, at least, had 
sometimes protected me from the unkindness of others, 
and I felt like one who is parting with what seems 
doubly dear, because what is left is odious and hateful. 
It was but a few months after this sad event, that 
the indifference and even cruelty of all about me broke 
out with more than its usual violence. I felt it worse 
because I knew it to be wholly without reason. I was 
of a free, open, and even bold nature. My mother 
and brothers, though they were not the very opposite 
to this, were very unlike it. Here wae one reason 
why we were not fitted for each other. They found 
their amusement and happiness in what I could unhap- 
pily see none, but yet, if 1 loved my horse as well as 
they loved their booke, it seemed to me reasonable 
that I should be left unmolestedto my own enjoyment. 
They were all religious, or at least professed to be so; 
I could have been, had I not had constantly before 
my eyes the hollowness of their profession in their 
unkind treatment of myself. I felt, sincerely felt, 
those appeals to my heart, which every young and 
generous mind must feel when it contemplates the 
noble features of religion. I felt, but disregarded 
them. I knew that I could not be happy, either here 
or hereafter, without that sanctification of the affec- 
tions, and that amendment of life, which true religion 
demands; though J acknowledged the goodness of the 
principle itself, its poor effect upon my own family 
was a constant drawback to my embracing it. It was 
these differences in our dispositions and habits, which 
were the unknown cause of the treatment I received. 
Oh! when I look back through the long lapse of years 
which have passed onward since | was young, how 
distinctly do 1 remember the coldness, the bitter cold- 
neces 1 met with whenever I entered the family circle! 
I knew, I felt that I had nothing in common with its 
members ; J felt that I was a stranger amongst them, 
that they spoke unkindly of(me while-abseut, and I 
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could well interpret their significant glances while I 
was present. Yes, unnatural asit may seem, that 
circle which was meant for, and which should be, the 
glad promoter of kind feeling, was to me the destroyer 
of every generous and social impulse. 

When they who should be friends, have those fool- 
ish and trifling misunderstandings existing between 
them, which have -always been so common, though 
they may never come to any positive rupture, yet they 
are constantly exposed to it, and need but one breath 
to increase the before uncertain and flickering light 
into the broad and wide spreading flame of hatred and 
contempt. 

I was in my eighteenth year, when, for some trifle 
which is unworthy of remembrance, I broke all those 
natural ties which bound me to my nearest relatives. 
I was not sorry for many, many years afterwards that 
I did so. The rancour and ill-feeling which had been 
long gathering, required time to be swept away. I 
remember, in the flush of my rage, how sweet was 
the thought that I would now do my best to choke all 
the best feelings of which my nature was susceptible. 
If before 1 had borne neglect, I would now return it 
with vengeance. If I had cherished a submissive and 
yielding spirit, I would now strive to become tyranni- 
caland cruel. The last time I ever spoke either to 
my mother or brothers, was at the time of my quarrel. 
T insulted them all in every way I could; I gave way 
tothe most violent fit of passion, and then left the 
house for ever—that house, with which I had none of| 
the usual associations which belong to the home of| 
our childhood and youth—in connection with which 1 
had no pleasing recollections of happy days, or of the 
interchange of those mutual kindnesses which are the 
highest blessings of life. 

I went immediately to one of my early acquaintances, 
who, though he was not a friend, for I never had one, 
yet was familiar with all my private history. I told 
him what I had done, and before he had time to re- 
monstrate, I took the most solemn oath that rage ever 
suggested, that I would never undo it; and when 
afterwards calm reflection would have forced itself| 
upon me, when perhaps I might have returned to the 
bosom of my family while the wound was yet unhealed, 
and perhaps owing to my previous ill-treatment, have 
been blessed with all that kindness could bestow, I 
swore again, that, if there were no other reason why 
I should shut my ear to every thing, my oath alone 
should be sufficient. 

I was in my eighteenth summer, in the full tide of| 
health and strength, and had never felt a restraint 
upon the wild spirits of youth. I was soon to come 
into the possession of a fortune, the income of which 
was alone sufficient to bear every expense I could 
contract. I was not dissipated in the common hack- 
neyed sense of the word, neither did I try to raise a 
false interest for my unheppy situation, by my mad 
career. What is commonly meant by dissipation, | 
was my being. The midnight revel was my temper- 
ate meal. The low debauch seemed like my natural 
amusement. Every nerve was strung to its utmost. I 
was all excitement, and what would have shattered al 
thousand constitutions, was the healthy craving of my | 
unnatural appetite. Thus passed the few first years 
of my alienation from my kindred. 

But there is a limit for every thing under the sun. 
There is a point to which our feelings canstretch, and 
must then return upon themselves. I at last grew 
sick of the hollowness of worldy pleasure, and was 
disgusted with the loathsomencss of its votaries. 
Among them all I never discovered any of that re- 
finement, that elevation of sentiment or dignity in 
their intercourse with their fellows, which I had always 
held sacred. I could no longer bear to associate 
with men for whom J had no respect, and in whose 
society 1 was constantly reminded of the worthless- 
ness of my condition. I had always a taste for books; 


ful retreats of woods and fields, where they who are 
sick of life are wont to retire, but in the very heart of 
a populous city. From what cause, I know not, but 
so it was, I hated not only my own family, but the 
world. I bated men, and in the true spirit of misan- 
thropy I lived where I could see their sufferings and 
misery. It would have been little consolation to me 
toknow that yonder clouded atmosphere, which I might 
have beheld trom some distant elevation, was hanging 
over the usual scenes of crime and guilt, which are 
ever to be found in the marts of man—No! I watched 
them all, I constantly kept my eyes on them, as the 
beast of prey on his victim. There was no pity mingled 
with my hate. 

Here too my restless spirit at length grew tir- 
ed. As I read and became more conversant with 
my own mind, some few sparks of my once generous 
nature again revived. The long dried-up spring 
again sent forth e few trickling drops. I Jonged for 
something on which to fix what little affection I now 
discovered myself possessed of. I could not receive 
the balm which memory gives when it goes back to 
early years—and yet I felt I must find something to 
|which I might cling. I felt that the mind of man 
could never for any length of time stand by itself. It 
lis at best a weak and fragile plant, that can lend its 
little strength to the support of something from which 
it receives assistance in return. 

In one of my early summers, I formed an acquaint- 
ance with a beautiful girl, while on a visit in the 
country. I became more intimate with her than I 
ever did with any human being; she was an orphan. 
and was then undergoing many of those hardships 
and cruelties incident to that unhappy state. I made 
her acquainted, young as I then was, with my own 
ill-fated lot, and she, in return, unlocked her own 
heart tome. She unfolded all her misery and her 
gloomy anticipations. I was then but sixteen, and 
she was still younger than myself; but we were just 
at that period of life when one of the deepest feel- 
ings of the human breast is strongest; for if sym- 
pathy be stronger at one time of life than another, 
it certainly is in youth, when we are less locked up in 
self, before we have been dragged through a world, 
which, instead of making our sensibility to the suffer- 
ings of others more acute, turns it all inward upon 
ourown. It was this sacred feeling which linked us 
together then, and which had continued to connect us 
through all the misery of which we were both large 
partakers. To this lovely creature I resolved to re- 
turn, and in a few months I did so. It wassometime 
since I had seen her; I found that time and misfortune 
had worked their usual changes. She was, however, 
still beautiful—beautiful to me at least—for I did not 
want to look upon the blooming cheek, to feast my 
eyes on beauty which was the mere result of youth 
and health, and which with these would fade. I 
found what I expected to find; I loved what I had re- 
solved to love; akind of melancholy loveliness which 
was more congenial to my own nature. Onher beau- 
tifully formed features was displayed that sadness and 
sorrow which to my eye made up for all that the bloom 
of womanhood could bestow. I soon succeeded in| 
rekindling that affection for me which had never en- 
tirely died away. She was still in trouble and dis- 
tress, and while her heart was throbbing with the 
emotion which the recital of her own affliction had 
excited, I told her of the waste in my own barren bo- 
som. I told her again of my former misfortunes, of} 
my future hopes. I laid bare the altar of my own 
heart, and showed her that no flame could be kindled 
'there, but that which burned for her. She loved me 
with all the intensity of woman’s love. She yielded 
to my entreaties, and fled with me from her unnatural 
and cruel protectors. I completed her imperfect edu- 
cation, and she was all to me that I could desire. Even 
now, while I am trembling under the effects of infirm- 








hours I have spent with the only being that ever loved 
me. This old breast throbs and these dried veins 
swell as I imagine her in my embrace, as I think of 
the sweet kiss I have imprinted upon her lips. She 
tried to awaken within me the feelings of a man. She 
strove to make me embrace the religion of which she 
was herself a lovely ornament. She urged me to re- 
turn to my family, but she only bound me more closely 
to herself. 1 disregarded her entreaties, and became 
more zealous in my devotion to her. Never, never 
in this or another world can I forget the bliss I then 
enjoyed. It was communion of mind with mind, of 
heart with heart. 

I remember in the full tide of all my happiness a cir- 
cumstance which came like a check upon my soul: it 
well nigh made me what J should have always been, o 
feeling, natural man, I was one day riding with her 
in one of the streets of the city,a few miles from 
which we resided. We were passing the proud man- 
sion of my unnatural mother. There was a collection 
of carriages and persons about the entrance. and as I 
rode towards them, I saw what could leave no doubt 
of the occasion—a hearse. It was my mother’s fune- 
ral! The first feeling that arose, would have prompt- 
ed me to avoid it; but my old hate drove me onward, 
and as I rode by the door, the coffin was brought down 
the steps. I looked towards it. There was a glass 
lid, and I distinctly saw the features. Oh! the agony 
of that moment! I was well nigh mastered. I could 
have gone and wept upon it. In spite of all that had 
passed, I knew I could make all right with my bro- 
thers, but the next moment somewhat restored me to 
myself, and I drove furiously onward. For some days 
I was sensibly affected by what I had seen. In addi- 
tion to this, my wife took advantage of the favourable 
opportunity, and used all those powers of persuasion 
which womat so well knows how to exercise ;_but my 
old feeling of bitterness and contempt for my relations 
returned, and that affection which she would have di- 
vided with them, was the more concentrated upon her. 

A few years rolled away and my wife died. Thc 
only cord which bound me to the world about me wae 
snapt. I mourned over her corpse as if it had been 
that of the only human being in the world, and when 
at last it was placed in the new-made grave in the 
garden where I had walked with her and lost myself 
in her love, even then I went and knelt over it. For 
many, many years afterward I passed the nights of 
summer there—fondly imagining while I was near her 
ashes, that I was not far from that heart I had idolized 
—from that lovely being who had been my world.— 
The only pleasure I now had to enjoy was in the re- 
collection of her ; this at least could not be taken from 
me, and with this I trusted I could bear the years that 
still remained. 

One by one, my brothers went to their long home, 
and as J had been a stranger to that grief which one 
feels when lamenting for the mother that bore him, so 
was I to all brotherly affection. I heard of their 
deaths, but this was all; I neither mourned for the 
departed, nor sympathised with those who were left, 
I was alike insensible to the dead and the living. 

It is now many years since I could claim kindred 
with any one. I om far beyond the ordinary life of 
man, and it is now that I feel my misery. I see 
through the whole of my long career no single monu- 
ment to comfort and support me. I fly to réligion; I 
ask for that grace which in my youth was my fondest 
hope, but the heart that has been callous to all its 
natural emotions, can with difficulty bring down its 
pride before the Deityitself. Howcan I expect to re- 
plant what I rooted out and destroyed seventy years 
ago? I find not even the sceds of kindly affection. 
How then can I expect my breast to be warmed with 
devotion? If there be any unnatural thing more aw- 
ful than another to the contemplation, it is an eld 
man on the very verge of the grave, who has lived 














to cultivate this, I immured myself, not in the beaati-||ity and age, recollection teems with the many happy 





entirely,in vain—to, whom the noble ends of his being 
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have been an empty sound—around whom the shades 
of evening are closing, and yet no star visible! But 
when—as in my miserable case—when through life 


he has been haunted by something which told him he| 


was not pursuing his best end—when in old age—ex- 
treme old age, he feels this phantom still behind him, 
and has travelled far enough in the mazes of wisdom 


to know that he who would be happy hereafter must! 


set his affections on things above—when such a being 
begins to penetrate the veil which conceals this life 
from the future, how full and overflowing must his cup 
of bitterness be ! Amer. Montlily Mag. 
Se 


THE DRAMA. 








THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. * 
MISS KELLY. 

Tus popular actress—for popular she undoubtedly 
is, though why she became so passes our comprehen- 
sion—has attained considerable celebrity in a class of 
characters that have hitherto been very inefficiently 
represented on this side of the Atlantic, namely, the 
fashionable ladies of genteel comedy. That Miss 
Kelly's admirers may be inthe right and we in the 
wrong, is very possible, but we do not think so; and 
there is more plain dealing than presumption in say- 
ing this, because every one, whatever deference or 
humility he may profess, will secretly prefer his indi- 
vidual opinion to that of the rest of the world. Miss 
Kelly may play a dashing, dissipated woman or a vixen 
to admiration, but she does not play a lady. Do fe- 
males in high life perambulate their drawing-rooms in 
the fashion that Miss Kelly does the stage? or when 
they cannot have exactly their own way, do they tra- 
verse their apartments with the Bobadil strides with 
which she tramples over the shrinking boards? We 
always thought, that whatever might be said of the 
morals of fashionable females, their manners were 
more polished and fascinating than those of any other 
of heaven's creatures. Is it sowith those of this lady? 
Mer warmest admirers will probably hesitate to an. 
swer in the affirmative ?—That Miss K. frequently 
conceives correctly and executes forcibly, no one will 
deny; and there is a heedless gaiety and unceasing 
flow of animal spirits about her representations that 
carry her triumphantly over many faults and diffi- 
culties. But, in general, her portraitures are ex- 
aggerated and overdone; instead of a delicately) 
finished picture, you see a broad caricature—the 
colours are laid on with 0 trowel instead of a pencil— 
and a perpetual striving after effect is the predomi- 
nating trait in all. 

Of Miss Kelly's Beatrice, though it be heresy to} 
say so, we do not think highly. The spirit which per- 
vades it belongs more to the character of the shrewish | 
Catharine than the lively Beatrice; and the gross | 
violation of the text and meaning of the author—and 
that author Shakspeare—at the conclusion of the 
scene where she desires Bencdict to “ kill Claudio” — 
gives him her hand to kiss—giggles, and bids him kiss 
it again—runs to the side wing and gallops back, tell- 
ing him to “ kiss it again,” and to be sure and “ kill 
Claudio—dead”’—all which proceedings and language 
Shakspeare never dreamt of, is an awful and sacri- 
legious piece of business; and the thunders of ap- 
plause which it generally brings down, indicate that 
the house contains a great number of very discrimi- 
nating people. 

But whatever diversity of opinion may exist con- 
cerning this lady’sacting, we should think there could; 
be none about what, out of courtesy we suppose, must 
ve called her singing. She doubtless receives great 
applause at the conclusion, and with some reason, for 
we dare say all are thankful that it is well over; but 
unfortunately some of the citizens, transported beyond 


encor'e ;—the lady re-enters—curtsies gracefully, and 
poor Mr. De Luce, as in duty bound, gives the omi- 
nous tap which preludes another infliction upon the 
horror-stricken, bewildered, rash, but well-mean- 
ing audience. Then may be heard a rush—an open- 
ing of box doors—and gentlemen are seen precipitat- 
ing themselves with heedless violence into the lobbies 
to speak with a friend, buy oranges, absorb spirituous 
liquids, or any thing else, for the space of ten minutes. 
There is a pithy proverb which intimates that “a 
burnt child dreads the fire,” and the audience will in 
time doubtless become more wary.—Miss Kelly is 
very fond of the Mermaid Song; if she would take 
the trouble of listening once to Mrs. Austin’s delight- 
ful manner of giving it, we should think it would 
jhave the beneficial effect of stopping any further 
operations on that piece of music. 

We have spoken plainly of this lady for a couple of| 
reasons: first, because she is as popular as ever, and 
therefore need not shrink from having her merits can- 
vassed; had she been declining in the public estima- 
tion we should have beenthe last to have said any thing 
about her, but she still claims to rank as a star, and 
one of the first magnitude too, and therefore of course 
lays herself the more open to remark ; she enjoys all 
the privileges and immunities of that station, probably 
receiving a more liberal] remuneration for half a dozen 
evenings than is awarded to actresses of what we 
consider decidedly superior abilities, such as Mrs. 
Hilson and Mrs. Wheatley, for monthsof unremitting 
exertion, and with the substantial advantages she 
ought at least to take the slight disadvantages of such 
astation. In the second place, Miss Kelly, from ap- 
pearances, is 8 woman of spirit, and one not likely to 
be popped off by a paragraph like John Keats the 
poet, in coroner's language, who “ came by his death 
in consequence of a criticism.” Cc. 
—_—————— 


AMERICAN SCENERY. 





NIAGARA. 


“The thoughts are strange, which crowd into my brain, 
While Took upwards to thee. It would weem 
Asit’ God poured thee from his hollow hand, 

And bung his bow upon thy uwtul front, 

And spoke in that loud voice which seemed to him 
Who dwelt in Patinos for his Baviour’s wake, 

‘The sound of many waters; and thy flood 

Hud bidden chronicle the ages back, 

And notch his centuries in the eternal rocks. 

Deep calleth untodeep. And whut are we, 

Who hear this awful questioning? O what 





Are allthe stirring notes that ever rang 
From war's vain trumpet, by thy thundering side! 
Yeu, whut is all the rivt man can muke 


In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ! 

And yet, bold bubbler, what artthou to Him 
Who drownod a world, und heaped the watery far 
Above its loftiest mountains? A light wave, 
‘That broaks und whisperv of its Maker's might.”” 


Notwirustanpina the number of people, who con- 
stantly visit Niagara from all parts of the country, yet 
there are, with whom it is matter of some doubt, 
whether a man may go beneath the falls and live. 
Many, when they look upon this scene, are overcome 
with terror and cannot approach it. Others, of firmer 
nerves, venture into the ancillary droppings of this 
queen of waters, and, confounded by the noise, wind, 
and spray, and still more by their own imagination, 
scramble into daylight, fully persuaded they could not 
have lived there a moment longer. 

But effectually to achieve this performance, it is only 
necessary that we have confidence. The scene itself 
is dreadful enough, and its natural terrors, if armed 
with the persuasion that our design cannot be accom- 
plished, will inevitably defeat it. 

It is a general impression, that, to go under the falls, 
| we must walk upon the level, where they spend their 
fury, and within arm's length of the torrent ; but it is 
;not 60; our path lies upon the top of a bank at least 
|thirty feet above the level of the abyss, and as far in 
a horizontal line from the course of the falls, and close 
under the immense rock which eupports them. This 





the bounds of sober discretion at their emancipation, 


bank overhangs us, as one side of an irregular arch, 























arc 80 uproariously grateful that it is mistaken for an 


‘of which the corresponding side is formed by the sheet 














of water; and thus, instead of groping our way at the 
foot of a narrow passage, we stand mounted in e stu- 
pendous cavern. 

One fine morning in the beginning of August, soon 
after sunrise, I set out with a friend and a guide tu 
visit this sublime scene. The first thing to be done, 
after descending the tower of steps, is to strip our- 
selves of all clothing.except a single covering of linen, 
and a silk handkerchief tied tight over the ears. This 
costume, with the addition of a pair of pumps, is the 
court-dress of the palace of Niagara. 

We passed about fifty rods under the Table Rock, 
beneath whose brow and crumbling sides we could not 
stop to shudder,our minds were at once so excited and 
oppressed, as we approached that eternal gateway, 
which nature has built of the motionless rock and the 
rushing torrent, asa fitting entrance to her most awful 
magnificence. We turned a jutting corner of the 
rock, and the chasm yawned upon us. The noise of 
the cataract was most deafening; its headlong gran- 
deur rolled from the very skies; we were drenched by 
the overflowings of the stream; our breath was 
checked by the violence of the wind, which for a mo- 
ment scattered away the clouds of spray, when a full 
view of the torrent, raining down its diamonds in infi- 
nite profusion, opened upon us. Nothing could equal 
the flashing brilliancy of the spectacle. The weight 
of the falling waters made the very rock beneath us 
tremble, and from the cavern that received them issued 
@ roar, as if the confined spirits of all who had ever 
been drowned, joined in an united ecream for help! 
Here we stood,—in the very jaws of Niagars,—deaf- 
ened by an uproar, whose tremendous din seemed to 
fall upon the ear in tangible and ceaseless strokes, and 
surrounded by an unimaginable and oppressive gran- 
deur. My mind recoiled from the immensity of the 
tumbling tide; and thought of time and of eternity, 
and felt that nothing but its own immortality could rise 
against the force of such an element. 

The guide now stopped to take breath. He told us, 
by hallooing in our ears at the top of his voice,“ that 
we must turn our heads away from the spray when it 
blew against us, draw the hand downwards over the 
face if we felt giddy, and not rely too much on the 
loose pieces of rock.” With these instructions he 
began to conduct us, one by one, beneath the sheet. 
A tew steps further, and the light of the sun no longer 
shone upon us. There was a grave-like twilight, 
which enabled us to see our way, when the irregular 
blasts of wind drove the water from us; but most of 
the time it was blown upon us from the sheet with 
such fury, that every drop seemed a sting, and in such 
quantities that the weight was almost insupportable. 
My situation was distracting; it grew darker at every 
step, and in addition to the general tremor with which 
every thing in the neighbourhood of Niagara is shud- 
dering, I could feel the shreds and splinters of the rock 
yield as I seized them for support, and my feet were 
continually slipping upon the slimy stones. I was 
obliged, more than once, to have resource to the pre- 
scription of the guide to cure my giddiness, and though 
I would have given the world to retrace my steps, 
I felt myself following his darkened figure, vanishing 
before me, as the maniac, faithful to the phantoms of 
his illusion, pursues it to his doom. All my faculties 
of terror seemed strained to their extreme, and my 
mind lost all sensation, except the sole idea of an uni- 
versal, prodigious, and unbroken motion. 

Although the noise exceeded by far the extrava- 
gance of my anticipation, I was in some degree pre- 
pared for this. I expected too, the loss of breath from 
the compression of the air, though not the suffocation 
of the spray; but the wind, the violence of the wind 
exceeding, as I thought, in swiftness and power the 
most desolating hurricane—how came the wind there? 
There, too, in such violence and variety as if it were 
the cave of Holus in rebellion... One would think that 
the river above, fearful of the precipice to which it 
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was rushing, in the folly of its desperation, had seized 
with giant arms upon the upper air, and in its half- 
way course abandoned it in agony. 

We now came opposite a part of the sheet which 
was thinner, and of course lighter. The guide stop- 
ped, and pointed upwards; I looked—and beheld the 
sun, “shorn of his beams” indeed, and so quenched 
with the multitudinous waves, that his faint rays shed 
but a pale and silvery hue upon the cragged and ever 
humid walls of the cavern. 

Nothing can be looked at steadily beneath Niagara. 
The hand must constantly guard the eyes against the 
showers which are forced from the main body of the 
fall, and the head must be constantly averted from a 
steady position, to escape the sudden and vehement 
blasts of wind. One is constantly exposed to the 
sudden rising of the spray, which bursts up like smoke 
from a furnace, till it fills the whole cavern, and then, 
condensed with the rapidity of steam, is precipitated 
in rain; in addition to which, there is no support but 
flakes of the rock, which are constantly dropping off; 
and nothing to stand upon but a bank of loose stones 
covered with innumerable eels. 

Still there are moments when the eye, at one glance, 
can catch a glimpse of this magnificent saloon. On 
one side the enormous ribs of the precipice arch them- 
selves with Gothic grandeur more than one hundred 
feet above our heads, with a rottenness more threat- 
ening than the waters under which they groan. From 
their summit is projected, with incalculable intensity, 
asilver flood, in which the sun seems to dance like a 
fire-fly. Beneath, is a chasm of death; an anvil, upon 
which the hammers of the cataract beat with unspar- 
ing and remorseless might ; an abyss of wrath, where 
the heaviest damnation might find new torment, and 
howl unheard. 

We had now penetrated to the inmost recess. A 
pillar of the precipice juts directly out into the sheet, 
and beyond it no human foot can step, but to immediate 
destruction. The distance from the edge of the falls, 
to the rock which arrests our progress, is said to be 
forty-five feet, but I do not think this has ever been 
accurately ascertained. The arch under which we 
passed, is evidently undergoing a rapid decay at the 
bottom, while the top, unwasted, juts out like the leaf| 
of a table. Consequently a fall must happen, and, 
judging from its appearance, may be expected every 
day ; and this is probably the only real danger in going. 
beneath the sheet. We passed to our temporary home, 
through the valley which skirts the upper stream, 
among gilded clouds and rainbows, and wild flowers, 
and felt that we had experienced a consummation of| 
curiosity; that we had looked upon that, than which 
earth could offer nothing to the eye or heart of man 
more awful] or more magnificent. 

SSS ee 


LITERARY NOTICES. 








DEVEREUX. 


‘Tis book has made a great sensation among the critics 
and the reading public, and with reason, for it has merits of 
sufficient eminence to demand extensive notice, and those me- 
rits are go peculiar, that it is not surprising to find men widely 
differing in opinion respecting them. It seemsto us, however, 
that more extravagance has been uttered on both sides of the 
question than the occasion could require. Some writers have 
exalted the author to an equality with, and even to a superi- 
ority over every other novelist; others deny him any claims to 
admiration. With the former he is a miracle; with the latter, 
but little better than a humbug. The truth (as is generally 
the case) appears to usto lie between these two extremes, but 
not exactly in the middle. We confess that we can more 
easily forgive the enthusiasm of those who are carried away 
captive by Mr. Bulwer's fervent imagination and splendid 
atyle, than the not less extravagant willingness to censure of 








the opposite party, whocan see in him nothing, or at best, but 
very little that is worthy of commendation. It cannot be de- 
nied, that the man who has written the Disowned and Deve- 
reaux, possesses many of the most brilliant qualifications of 
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a successful novelist. His conception of character is exqui- 
site; his descriptive powers are almost unequalled ; he has wit, 
pathos, energy and discrimination in an eminent degree ; 
and he is, moreover, a ripe scholar. But yet he is not per- 
fect; his style although brilliant is in many respects faulty, 
and is sometimes spoiled by affectation. In humour he is de- 
ficient ; and not less so in the power of conceiving and deli- 
neating quiet and unobtrusive nature. His characters are all 
remarkable. Every day men and women have no charm for 
him. His diction too is often laboured, although (to his, 
honour be it said) he has the talent of concealing this labour 
with consummste skill. But in one particular he is not sur- 
passed by any writer of the present or of any other day; we, 
mean the faculty of imparting deep and uncontrollable inte- 
rest to his stories. His novels are to the critic what the cele- 
brated speech of Sheridan, on the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, was declared to be by Pitt; so captivating that no} 
just opinion can be formed of them until the excitement they 
produce in the reader’s mind is allowed to pass away. It is 
recorded, that when Sheridan had ended, (on the occasion to! 
which we have alluded) the minister arose and moved an ad- 
journment, declaring that no man could be in a proper state of| 
mind to determine justly and dispassionately, who had listened 
to the speech which they had just been hearing. So with Mr. 
Bulwer; the critic must not judge of him until time has been 
given for the emotions his narrative has created, to subside ; 
while those emotions are yet present, all capacity to judge is 
gone. We have not heard or seen any opinion of the relative’ 
merits of this new novel, as compared with its predecessors. To} 
us it seems no way inferior to the Disowned, and better than. 
the first. It has more power than Pelham; the narrative is to 
the full as captivating, and an additional interest has been 
created by the introduction of many of the most remarkable 
personages of the Augustan age of England. Pope, Boling- 
broke and Swift, Steele, Addison and Voltaire, Grammont and 
Maintenon, and may others are brought before us as in life, 
partakers in the incident and dialogue. 





TALES OF HUMOUR AND ROMANCE. 

This volume is merely a specimen of German literature ; its 
contents being a selection of short stories from some of the 
most popular novelists of that country, namely, Hoffman, 
Schiller, Jean Paul Richter, Langbein, La Fontaine, and Kor- 
ner. The first and longest tale is entitled “ Madame de Scu- 
deri,” but is better known in Europe by the names of “Oliver 
Brusson” and “ The Goldsmith,” under which latter title it 
has been dramatized and represented with great success. The 
translator is a Mr. Holcraft. Much credit is due to him for 
the judgment he has displayed in culling from the almost inex- 
haustible stores contained in the yearly taschenbucher, or 
pocket-books, a class of publications for which the Germans 
have long been celebrated, although but little is known about 
them either in this country or in England. They are, in fact, 
the originals of our Talismans, Souvenirs, and Tokens ; and 
are composed of original stories, poems, and essays, from the 
pens of the most distinguished German authors. From the 
multitude of pieces yearly produced in these publications, Mr. 
Holcratt has selected nine stories, which we have read with 
pleasure, and cordially recommend to others as well calculated 
to accomplish what the translator professes to have had in 
view ; namely, to give a notion of the style of the novel wri- 
ters of Germany—a matter wherein it must be confessed we 
are shamefully ignorant. 


AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
FOR AUGUST. 

It is pleasant to find a new periodical flourishing, particu- 
larly when it is so agreeable a work as the American Monthly. 
When this experiment was first instituted we had our doubts 
and fears of its result; we remembered the calamities that 
assailed our own career in the days of our juvenility ; subscri- 
bers falling off, compositors unhandy, contributors troublesome, 
and payment not forthcoming; these, and a hundred other 
tribulations, were present to our memory, (thank fortune or 
the public, they have mostly ceazed to exist for us for some 
time past) and we sighed for Willis, our whilome corres- 
pondent, now exalted to the cares and dignity of editor. But 
Willis seems to fight his way along without calling upon our 
sympathies, His magazine appears with all the regularity of 
a ten-year-old establishment; his contributors stick to him; 
and his own editorial articles are written too much in the 
spirit of gaiety and good humour to have emanated from the 





pen of an embarrassed poor creature of a bothered ep. mac. 
But let us look at the contents of this fifth number : ‘‘ Poetry of 


Religion; Poetry—sober enough in all conscience—pretty 


though, this last ; “A mystery of the sea’ —wild and incompre- 
hensible, but told with a very excellent affectation of truth ; 
“Retrospection,” poetry again; “Winter scene in New- 
England” —cleverly written, but too much in the boasting vein 
of John Bull. Our climate is good enough, but heaven knows, 
it is not the most glorious in the world, and there is no 
edrthly use in saying so. Poetry again. “A slap at the re- 
viewers” —neither just nor witty. Poetry again—“ Chatter- 
ton.” Poetry again, and—Mr. Willis, Mr. Willis, how have 
you dared to publish this most straight-forward plain English 
articleon Mr. Clay? We were startled by it as by the explosion 
of a petard. Then comes more poetry, and then the “Con- 
fession of a Disliked Man,” which we have copied. More 
poetry ; and then the “ Editor’s table’"—one of the best things 
in the book. 
A NEW FRENCH PRIMER. 

Mr. Bernard Tronchin, professor of languages in this city 
has compiled for the use of schools a “New Pronouncing 
French Primer, or Scholar’s Guide to the accurate pronuncia- 
tion and orthography of the French Language ; containing its 
Elements according to the best usage.” Short and pleasing 
essays on reading, calculated chiefly to lead young beginners 
with ease from the knowledge of single letters to the reading 
of the longest and most difficult polysyllables, and a vocabu- 
lary of easy and familiar words, arranged under distinct heads, 
and a selection of phrases on subjects of the most frequent 
occurrence, are prefixed. The work is published by E. Bliss. 





THE LITTLE GRAMMARIAN. 

Mr. Gilley has published a neat little volume under this title, 
compiled by the Rev. W. Fletcher, of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. It is intended to be an easy guide to the parts of 
speech, and contains familiar illustrations of the leading rules 
of syntax, in a series of instructive and amuaing tales. It is 
embellished with several handsome engravings. 
rrr 
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Inns of Court.—There may, perhaps, be some among our 
citizens, who, never extending their perambulations beyond the 
street in which they reside, and those which lead them at early 
dawn to market, will stare with astonishment if they are told 
that New-York, like its prototype London, has its “Inna of 
Court,” as well as its “'Tattersalls,” its “ Vauxhalls,” and its 
“Old Drary.” Should they find it in their nature to play in- 
quisitors for once, and desire information about the locality of 
those inns, we will gratify them forthwith. But we must first 
premise, lest our querists happen to be members of the Tem- 
perance Society, that in these inns are not dispensed the in- 
itoxicating draughts which are so offensive to their sense of 
propriety ; but the solid and weighty arguments, the ingenious 
devises, the tortuous and circumlocutory expositions of the 
law. And here it 1s delightful to encounter its “delay,” of 
which Hamlet complains in such piteous and wo-begone 
strains. No narrow alley or dark lane, impenetrable to the 
sun’s rays, such as poor Dandie Dinmont was compe!ted to 
thread in search of an advocate—no noisome or offensive ob- 
\jects here disturb the pure unsullied tenor of his way who 
seeks for redress of grievances,” all is ‘‘ beauty to the eye and 





music to the ear.’ A smooth-paved avenue, fringed with 
flowers, leads to the neat and airy office of notary, counsellor, 
lor attorney. “Thick as the leaves in Vallambrosa’s shade,” 
may they be found, old and young, rich and poor, with brief 
and without brief. An active and restless and irritable race 
they are, full of spirits, and the life of all social converse. 
Their very occupation is letters, and in letters should they 
shine. Yet it is a remark often made, that few lawyers ever 
{wield the pen except on professional business. This is to be 
lamented. Acquainted as they are, or should be, with history, 

politics, and elegant literature, who eo competent or well cal- 
culated to adorn these departments with original productions ? 
|Walter Scott belongs to the profession, and his example—not 
to be imitated very closely it is true—ehould serve as an incen- 

tive to his brethren. But to return to the “Inns of Court,” 

land those who have yet to learn where they are situated.— 

‘They occupy a large lot in the rear of old Christ Church in 

Ann-street, and front on anavenuein Beekman. The distance 

from the city-hall may be estimated by the time which it has 

employed us to indite, and the reader to skim over these remarks 

Manhattan Water.—The Commercial of Monday evening 

contains some sensible observations on this subject. They 

‘will be read with interest by all those who are under the neces- 

sity of swallowing the abominable compound which the Man- 

hattan company palms off upon the public for water. 
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THE MILK MAID. 


A NEW SONG, AS SUNG BY MADAME FERON, AT NIBLO’S GARDEN.—-ARRANGED BY WILLIAM TAYEOR. 
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Should you on a Sunday meet, 


Little Fanny in the street, 


Drest in silks and ribbons gay, 
Not a word of milk, I pray, 

For my sweetheart docs not know 
That I call out “ milk below.” 
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He’s a smart and clever lad, 

As pretty maiden ever 

But so proud that P’'m afraid 

He would scorn his poor milk maid, 
If at t he should know, 
That I call out “milk below.” 





‘VARIDTIES. 


How ro save sHors.—In these days of reform and re- 
trenchment, it is not uncommon or strange that people should 
bethink themselves of lessening expenses in a domestic way, 
and discuss the modes as ardently as our congressmen. Not 
long since, these were the topics of discussion by some half 
dozen rubicund visaged politicians, assembled at a country 
bar-room. Each one told his story of saving spun out to an 
inordinate length, and many were the wonderments of the 
assembly, that they met with such good succcas in their ex- 
periments. At length it came to the turn of a quizzical, funny 
old genius, who had hitherto remained silent, to tell his tale. 
“Two years since,” said he, “I bought me a new pair of 
sowhide shoes; put them on, gave them a thorough greasing, 
placed them away, and let them remain six months. I then 
put them on again, and have not purchased a pair of shoes 
since, and they are now nearly as good as new.” “ Wondrous!” 
said one of the group; “how did you make them last so 
long?’ “Why I wore boots.” 

Cunere ror THE LADIES.—Ata recent period of popular 
commotion in Ireland, three ladies, members of the Roman 
catholic religion, happening to be in a remote and solitary part 
of the country, sent their servant to ascertain whether there 
was a chapel in the neighbourhood, that they might attend on 
the following Sunday, He discovered a hovel devoted to reli- 
gious purposes buried in a lonely place amongst wild rocks and 
trees; but it wea so wretchedly provided in the way of ac- 
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“ Milk be - low.” 


Yes, he’s richer far than J, 

He's in station much more high, 
For a shoemaker is he, 

And of London city free; 

Oh! I fear his love would go, 

If at present he should know, 
That I call out “ milk below.” 


commodation, that it neither contained pews nor seats; the 
ladies, however, were not deterred, and on Sunday morning 
they proceeded to the miserable hut, consoling themselves with 
the reflection that it was the only one in that part of the 
country. The appearance of three fashionable women enter- 
ing the equalid and swampy retreat, excited what the French 
call a sensation. The peasantry were astounded, and the sa- 
cristan rubbed his eyes: the old priest put on his green glasses, 
then intending to be very neat and fine in his address, tumed 
round to the group of poor people that clustered near him, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Boys, boys, three cheers (meaning chairs) for 
the ladies?’ The boys were at that time more accustomed to 
cheers than chairs, so they took the words literally, and wav- 
ing their hats and sticks, gave three shouts that nearly fright- 
ened the ladies out of their wits. 

ELECTIONEERING MAGNANIMITY.—In the excellent drama 
of Charles the Twelfth, Adam Brock, declines receiving 
from the king a sum of money he had some years before 
advanced for the public necessities, and the singular mode he 
adopts of cancelling the debt is worthy of notice, as recalling 
a circumstance in which Sheridan was concerned, and from 
which, no doubt, the scene was drawn. Sheridan’s election- 
eering expenses at Stafford, were generally defrayed by the 
kindness of a few of his constituents. A certain wealthy 
shoemaker was Sheridan's principal friend in this way, and 
used to keep open house for the electors. On one occasion, 
just after being returned, Sheridan warmly thanked his zca- 











lous supporter, and after declaring that he could not permit 
him to expend so much money without some return, insisted 
on presenting him with a check for a considerable amount on 
his banker, apologising at the same time that it was so inade- 
quate to his outlay. The worthy elector bhmtly declined the 
offer, assuring him that he was sufficiently repaid by their m- 
tual success. Sheridan, however, would not be denied, and the 
elector at last reluctantly accepted the check, adding a request 
that Sheridan would take a glass of ale with him before he de- 
parted. Sheridan promptly assented; the ale, which was of 
prime quality, was produced, and the shoemaker, who was & 
luxurious man in his own way, called for a pipe. ‘The pipe was 
brought. ‘Well, Mr. Sheridan, how do you like the ale?” "It 
is excellent—excellent.” ‘ Well, you see, I like a pipe with 
my ale; 80 if the smoke does not trouble you, I will light my 
pipe.” “ By all means,” replied Sheridan. “1 think the odour 
delicious.” ‘The hospitable host deliberately folded up the 
check, and applying it to the taper, lighted his pipe with it 
before Sheridan could interfere. Sheridan in telling this story, 
used to add—“TI believe the old fellow thought my check was 
no better than smoke.” 
ee 
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VOLUMES VI. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 


Yes, go to thy home—but it is not the hearth 
Where social ones meet in their innocent mirth, 
Where the heart’s full affection unfettered is shown, 
And each eye meets an answering sinile to its own. 


Yes, go to thy home—tis the only one left 

To a heart which bas long been of happiness reft! 
Where the suffvring spirit at length finds a cure— 
*Tis the only one now where thy welcome is sure. 


*Tis the grave! its dark confines have closed o’er thee now, 
Oh, peace to the heart that is slumbering below ! 

"The bosom so long and so cruelly wrung, 

E’en wounded the deepest where closcst it clung ! 


The heart which was doomed to be answered by none, 
Alone in its joy, in its sorrow alone, 

Lies hushed in the grave !—its wild throbbings are o’er, 
‘And coldness and insult can reach it no more. 





‘The shaft of unkindness flies harmlessly now, 
For rigid as stone is that once aching brow; 

The check, so oft burning with feelings represt, 
Is cold as the snow on some far mountain’s breast. 


The eye dimmed by tears, and the lip paled by sighs, 

No more mect the glance of unpitying eyes: 

‘Around thee how few were the tear-lrops that flowed, 
When thy spirit was leaving its earthly abode ! 

And thy heart’s loved and cherished ones come not to weep 


_||ther was in possession of the fearful events in which 





Or the spot where thy ashes in loneliness sleep. 


But flowers round thy grave as in mockery bloom, 
‘And the stars from on high coldly glance on thy tomb! 
Unloved in thy life, unlamented in death, 

Now rest thee in safety the green turf beneath! 


Oh! loncly and desolate! what was the doom 
Which robed e’en thy life’s early morning in gloom? 
A dark spell hung o’er thee! each effort was vain, 
The love of the hearts beating round thee to gain; 


The springs of affection were frozen to thee, 

And vain were their efforts thy spirit to free 

From the spell which though viewless about thee still clung 
To blast every hope in thy path-way that sprung ! 


‘Thy warm heart grew chilled, its affections became 
But sources of poison to prey on thy frame; 

The love which thy spirit poured forth upon those 
Who prized it not, checked in its warm current, froze; 


And its energies crushed by unkindness, thy mind, 

‘To despair’s sullen torpor each feeling resigned. 

But rest to thy spirit! thy sufferings are o’er, 

Thou hast done with the world, it can wound thee no more. 


In thy mansion of quietness sound is thy sleep, 

Thoush affection comes not o’er thy relics to weep 

‘And the chill wind of night alone pauses to sigh 

As it passes thy grave in its loneliness by = 

Earth was no place for thee—thou couldst not contend 

*Gainst its ills—yet at last it to thee is a friend !— 

It denied thee the love which to others it gave, 

But its next precious boon it has granted—a grave! 
Tryaza- 
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DESTINY. 
A TRAVELLER'S STORY. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Ir was on the morning of the fifth day after his mis- 
fortune that Don Pedro summoned me to his bedside, 
and addressed me in these wild and incoherent words: 

“ Sciior, lam about to die; to render up a life which, 
but for your humanity, would have been sooner ter- 
minated, and which it has been for many miserable 
years my most anxious desire to resign. In me, sefor, 
you behold the victim of an unhappy destiny, accele- 
rated and accomplished by his own guilt. I know not 
why it is that I find myself so strongly impelled to re- 
veal to you the crimes for which I have been and am 
so terribly punished; and which, with all their atten- 
dants of remorse and agony, I have hitherto kept pri- 
soned in the deepest recesses of my own breast. There 


















main fora few days at a village near which one of my 
estates was situated. Inthe house opposite my inn 
I have been a partaker anda sufferer, his death or one day saw a young and lovely lady sitting at a 
mine should have been the consequence of his know- || window, and as I looked at her she smiled upon me. 
ledge; but the passions that have proved my destruc- ||I was still young and a Spaniard; the idea flashed 
tion are tamed by the near approach of death, and|j across my mind that I would make her a second mo- 
now it seems as though the fatality, of which I and|{ther to my boys. I sought her acquaintance and her 
mine have been the victims, were still upon me, and|{love. They told me she was a widow; I found her 
urging me to make to you the disclosure. Be it so—|| beautiful in forin and mind, but she was a fiend. She 
Lobey; prepare then, to wonder and condemn, while||did not undeceive me, but she was thena wife! Oh. 
I relate to you my history. false and fatal wretch! of what miseries wert thou not 
““ My mother died when I was but three years old,||the cause! She listened to my suit; a private mar- 
leaving meand aninfant brother tothe care of hirelings. || riage was solemnized to fill the measure of my wretch- 
My father was, like me, wealthy and noble; like melled lot. A few short months of passion and riotous 
too, he was unhappy; this I knew, even in childhood, || delight were but too soon succeeded by the darkness 
by his care-worn brow and gloomy eyes. We feared |jof despair: in an evil hour I discovered the net of guilt 
him, and he loved not us; or if he did, his countenance in which I was unconsciously ensnared. My bride 
and conduct gave no intimation of his feelings. Then | was another's wife; her husband had been for nearly 
1 had no conception of the cause that made him look ||two years absent, but I found that his return was near 
upon us sometimes with a terrible expression; that|/at hand. Horror-stricken, maddened with the disco- 
cause was but too real, and it has existed for me—but || very, yet I could not resolve to tear myself from her 
I must strive to overcome my feelings, and remember || whose wretched fraud had so blighted my hopes of 
that to you these allusions cannot but be unintelligi- || happiness, but could not diminish the passionate love 
ble—I remember the dark sayings that sometimes for her which filled my heart—I could not lose her, 
would escape from those around us; and the intima- guilty as she was, nor tear from my bosom the 
tions that a fate was upon our race, from which there || viper that had stung it to the core. We resolved to 
was no escape, and whosd consequences were death ||seek in some remote seclusion protection from an 
and misery; I never learned, until my father’s death |/injured husband’s rage. The scheme once formed, 
drew near, the mysterious nature of that doom: which||its execution was promptly undertaken—let me go- 
ina former age had been pronounced against our|vern the madness which threatens to possess me 
house, and of which, like my ancestors, I was to be|| when I recall the events of that black and dreadful 
the victim. His last moments were employed in re-|\night, at least until my task is finished, or death re- 
vealing to me our terrible destiny. Alas! that for||lieves me from the pangs of my remorse. Wefled toge- 
the crime of one long since called to his account, that || ther—would that we had perished firet! The second 
crime should be perpetuated upon his descendants. || league of our hurried journey was scarcely accom- 
The blood of Luis de Onega, shed by his brother’s| plished, when we were overtaken by a horseman who 
hand, entailed upon the offspring of the murderer @ pursued us with the headlong haste of fury and re- 
repetition of his guilt: the decree went forth, that in||venge ; a shriek from my coropanion, as he dashed up 
every generation, an Onega must die by the hand of allto the side of our carriage, told me that her husband 
brother, until the race should be extinct; till neither || was before us; in an instant our horses were stopped, 
executioner or victim should remain. Iam the last|the avenger leaped from his steed, and I, with my 
of my race, and in me has the denunciation been ful-|| sword drawn, sprung to the ground and confronted 
filled. But let me not wander from my purpose. My|jhim. The contest was brief but desperate, and its 
tather died crushed in soul by the weight of a brother’s||issue fatal. My opponent fell, pierced with a mortal 
death, when we were yet boys, and left upon us his|| wound, and ashe fell his features were distinctly visi- 
solemn injunction to avoid each other for ever; to//ble; I recognised them—listen, sefior; the victim was 
place between us oceans that inight serve as @ barrier || my brother ! 
against our doom—vain hope! fatal precaution, that|} * Let me draw a veilover the remaining horrors of 
did but serve to bring about the fearful consummation || that fearful deed; the temptress, the partaker of my 
it was intended to prevent—my brother was removed crime and my remorse survived but for a year, embit- 


was a time, when, if I had even suspected that ano 








by our guardian to South America, and I, poor fool,||tered by disease and mental agony, and died in giving 
imagining that fate itself was overcome, forgot the||birth to a daughter: the offspring of our guilt was 
destiny for which I was reserved, and dared to hope placed by me in the charge of one who had formerly 
for happiness. I loved; I married the woman of my been a faithful attendant of my first lamented wife, 
heart's devotion; I became the father of two lovely|{and grew up in the inheritance of all her mother's 
children—boys! both boys! Fool! fool! that could||beauty, and all her miserable father’s love. 1 must be 
not see in this the warning—while 1 gazed upon their brief, for the moment sv long sighed for, that shall 
loveliness, while my heart yearned to pour out upon|igive rest to my wounded spirit, is at hand. Years 
them the full gushings of my passionate love, that no} rolled away; my boys had become men, and if aught 
warning voice should have whispered to me that these |} could have afforded joy to one so lost, eo deeply cursed 
too must undergo the doom that overhung our race—|/us I, it would have been the fondness of their affec- 
that I might have strangled them, and died before the} tion for each other, and for me, which not even the 
evil hour came. But no; I thought not of our fate, and|| gloom and darkness of my altered nature could sub- 
my boys grew upto youth, beautiful and beloved beyond | due. And I—ob, seiior, could I but impress upon you 
the cold imagining of worldly souls—that so the hor- ithe depth and strength of my paternal love for them— 
ror of my fate might be the greater. Their mother miserable and heart-broken as I was, the victim of a 
died. But still there was something left to me to|/cruel and irrevocable destiny, consummated by my 
love; my boys were with me still, and I was yet hap-jown most fearful guilt, there were still gleams of 
py: Oh, that I too had died! peace and joy remaining to bless my broken heart. 

“ Tt chanced that I was once journeying from Ma- And they, my boys, the dear offspring of my adored 

















drid to my home, when accident compelled me to re-" Constantia, were the ministering angels that poured 
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the balm, and healed the wound—oh fate, that bade 
me live to drain thie cup of misery—to undergo this 
torture. Time presses—my breath grows short and 
weak—fool, madman that I was, in an evil hour, when 
years had blunted the memory of my crime and my 
despair, I brought her—my daughter, now just bloom- 
ing into the perfection of maiden beauty, to my pa- 
ternal mansion—gave her as a companion to her bro- 
there, but kept locked in the deepest recesses of 
my own breast the secret of her birth and her 
relationship to them. Alas! my hope was but to 
smooth the remnant of my allotted years by the pre- 
sence of all who were dear to my wounded heart, and 
no sign was given to warn me of the consequences. 
I have said that she—my child, my youngest, was most 
beautiful—they loved her; both, both madly loved— 
some pitying angel guarded her innocent and guileless 
heart,and the affection that she felt for them was but the 
fondness of asister; not so the fire that was lighted 
in their bosoms. They were Spaniards, and their love 
was as fierce as hate itself. I was blind, besotted, 
not to have perceived its growth; but so it was. Be- 
fore my eyes were opened, the end was come. In 
hearts like theirs a mutual passion could but engender 
mutual jealousy, rivalry, and hate. The hand of| 
death is on me; a moment longer to relate the end. 
They loved—they raised their impious hands against 
each other's life, and both, both fell. Thus was the 
destiny of our race accomplished.” 

The failing strength of him whose joyless hours I 
had prolonged, was scarcely adequate to the fulfilment 
of the task which he had undertaken. As he approach- 
ed the conclusion of his fearful narrative his breath 
grew short, and the energy of his mind maintained a 
desperate struggle with the pangs of approaching dis- 
solution. As he uttered the last words, his eyes closed, 
and, exhausted with fatigue and pain and mental 
anguish, he fell into a swoon which seemed like death ; 
but, by the assistance of his medical attendant, whom 
I summoned, he revived, for a few hours only; but he 
never spoke again. Isaw him die—the last of the 
Onegas. 
——ea_______—_—_———— 

DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





LONDON STREETS. 

Tuovcnr the following remarks were written for London, 
they are almost equally applicable to New-York, and for that 
reason we copy them into the columns of the Mirror. 

Whoever wishes to see the strects of London in their most 
singular aspect, should mount his horse and ride through them 
between three and four o’clock on a summer's morning. What 
acontrast do they present, compared with their appearance 
at the noon-day hour! their solitude is almost appalling. Now 
and then, a party of half a dozen persons may perchance be 
met returning home from the preceding night's revel. It 
seems a city devastated by some dreadful calamity, The very 
watchmen are silent, and mostly asleep, in their boxes. The 
strectscan commonly be associated with nothing less resembling 
them in character, than their aspect at such un hour. Clear’ 
of smoke, and endless in extent, with a pure atmosphere and 
sunshine over them, they seem operated upon by enchantment; 
the inhabitants appear dead, or exiled from their dwellings, 
It is as if there were a death in every house, and the closed 
shutters were tokens of mourning and funeral. But the un- 
broken, inexorable dead silence is, after all, most startling, 
when we find it where daily and hourly, for .years, we have 
been stunned by noise and deafened by uprear. Yet in a few 
hours and all will again present the same busy, noisy, smoky, 
obscure appearance; man and art will arise and extinguish 
nature, and every thing will assume its accustomed character. 

‘The appearance of the streets at night is scarcely less novel 
and striking, than it is embarrassing to all but the initiated in- 
habitant. By lamplight, every part of the town assumes nearly 
the same appearance ; so that if a person, ever so well versed 
in the knowledge of the different quarters of the metropolis, 


were set down blindfolded in any of the streets, not a great!! 


thoroughfare, he would not discover where he was, without 
inquiry, until he had walked a considerable distance, and 
found some spot with which he was familiar, and which might’ 


There is a great art in walking the streets of London: the 
countryman is a long while before he gets into the practice, 
and his awkwardness in this respect is one of the marks by 
which he is very readily distinguished, even if he have doffed 
his country-cut coat and hat, and imagines that he is alto- 
gether one of the “right sort.” How quickly will a pick- 
pocket fix him in his eye, and keep close to his heels ina 
crowd for a whole street together. The habit of gazing at the 
shop-windows, and at every trifling novelty in the great 
thoroughfares, and the want of that utter indifference to every 
thing but the object towards which he is journeying, distin- 
guishes the indigenous individual from the stranger in the 
street. The genuine Londoner is an absent man in the most 
crowded parts of the city. He proceeds on his way coolly, 
casting up his bills in his mind, arranging to-morrow’s busi- 
ness, or projecting new schemes of profit, as unmoved and 
abstracted, as if he were walking alone across a desert. He 
never jostles those he meets either right or left, but proceeds 
along, clear of porters and draymen, gliding with the current 
of vitality that flows on his own way at the general rate, nor 
breaking in upon the counter-marchers who face him in a con- 
tinued stream; he could peruse a book or a newspaper unin- 
terruptedly during his progress from Charing Cross to the 
India House, in the midst of thousands, undisturbing and un- 
disturbed—his habitual ease in such circumstances being the 
distinguishing trait of his character. The sojourner of the 
provinces, on the other hand, when visiting the metropolis, is 
sadly puzzled to steer clear of the multitudes he meets. ‘There 
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and, by my father’s command, took upon me the charge of his 


house and family, which I so ordered, by my excellent mother’s 
example, as found acceptance in his sight. I was very well 
beloved by all our relations and my mother’s frends, whom I 
paid a great respect to; and I ever was ambitious to keep the 
best company, which I have done, I thank heaven, all the days 
of my life. 

“My father commanded my sister and myself to come to him 
to Oxford, where the court then was; but we, that had till that 
hour lived in great plenty and great order, found ourselves like 
fishes out of the water, and the scene so changed, that we 
knew not at all how to act any part but obedience; for, from 
as good a house as any gentleman of England had, we came 
to a baker's house in an obscure street; and from rooms well 
furnished, to lie in a very bad bed in a garret; to one dish of 
meat, and that not the best ordered ; no money, for we were as 
poor as Job; no more clothes than a man or two brought in 
their cloak bags.” 

Soon after this she marries; and a little occurrence, which 
takes place about a year after, is so prettily told that we must 
extract it. 

“My husband had provided very good lodgings for us, and 
as soon as he could come home from the council, where he 
was at my arrival, he, with all expressions of joy, received me 
in his arma, and gave mea hundred pieces of gold, saying, ‘1 
know thou that keepest my heart so well, will keep my fortune, 
which from this time I will ever put into thy hands as heaven 
shall bleas me with increase.’ And now I thought myself a 





is a story of one of them on record, who mounted the step 
of a door at noonday, to wait, as he said, “until the people 
coming out of church had gone by.” It is pleasant to see him 
launched forth in the metropolis for the first time, raw from 
Cumberland or Westmoreland. Now he gets into the current 
of people passing the opposite way to himself, and finds him- 
self pushed off the pavement into the middle of the street— 
now he staggers among those who have their right hand to 
the wall, and not keeping the pace with the rest of the passen- 
gers, and is pushed forward, or jostled; or, stopping at a 
window to sce some common-place thing, obstructs the passen- 
gers, is pushed through the glass, or loses his pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Disasters are for ever occurring. He is bewildered 
by the noise and confusion around him, and is happy to return 
and take his rest at his inn. It is scarcely credible to a 
Londoner, but there are well authenticated instances of tem- 
porary madness in persons bred up in the privacy and solitude 
of remote country villages, from being left alone and getting 
bewildered in the streets of the metropolis. 

The great secret of walking the streets in comfort, is an 
adherence to the rules established by custom, namely, to take 
the inside of the pavement when the right hand is to the wall. 
and the outside when the right hand is towards the street, to 
catch the pace of the going or returning current, as the case 
may be, and never to attempt giving others the law, but to pro- 
ceed with what Johnson calls “the tide of human existence.” 





CONJUGAL EXCELLENCE. 

The memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, is a very delightful volume 
—delightful for its simplicity and domestic interest. Lady 
Fanshawe is no “woman of great talents,” who has a charac- 
ter to keep up on paper—who makes the most of what she 
hears, sees, thinks, says, and does—who observes every cele- 
brated person with a full intention of putting them in a book ; 
no such thing: she is writing a family record, and such it is; 
her husband is her hero—the Fanshawes, with their alliances, 
her world—and the kings, queens, dukes, and magnates, are 
only mentioned as showing them such and such attentions, 
making them such and such presents, &c.: it is just a long 
letter from a very aflectionate, single-minded, feminine ecrea- 
ture, placed in most painful circumstances, and supported 
through them, not so much by strong sense or extraordinary 
| Judgment, as by the most devoted love to her husband. But 
let our heroine speak for herself. 

“ Now it is necessary to say something of my mother’s edu- 
cation of me, which was with all the advantages that time 
afforded, both for working of all sorts of fine works with my 
needle, and learning French, singing, lute, the virginals and 
dancing ; and notwithstanding I learned as well as most did, 
yet was I wild to that degree, that the hours of my beloved 
recreation took up too inuch of my time, for I loved riding, in 
ithe first place, running, and all active pastimes; in short, 1 
|| was that which we graver people call a hoyting girl; but, to be 
; just to myself, I never did mischief to myself or people, nor 
| one immodest word or action in my life, though skipping and 
activity was my delight ; but upon my mother’s death, 1 then, 
began to reflect; and, as an offering to her memory, I flung 








serve him for a reckoning point, 





Hime, and talked of other things. 


perfect queen, and my husband so glorious a crown, that I 
more valued myself to be called by his name than born a 
princess; for 1 knew him very wise and very good, and his 
soul doated on me, upon which confidence I will tell you what 
happened. My Lady Rivers, a brave woman, and one that 
had suffered many thousand pounds loss for the king, and 
whom I had a great reverence tor, and she a kindness for me, 
as a kinswoman, in discourse she tacitly commended the know- 
ledge of state aflairs, and that some women were very happy 
in a good understanding thereol, as my Lady Aubigny, Lady 
Isabel Thynne, and divers others, and yet none was at first 
more capable than 1; that inthe night she knew there came @ 
post from Paris, trom the queen, and that she would be ex- 
tremely glad to hear what the queen commanded the king in 
order to bis affairs; saying, if 1 would ask my husband 
privately, he would tell me what he found in the packet, and 
I might tell her. 1, that was young and innocent, and to that 
day had never in my mouth what news, began to think there 
was more in inquiring into public afiairs than 1 thought of, 
und that it, being a fashionable thing, would make me more 
beloved of my husband, if that had been possible, than I was. 
After my husband returned home from council, after welcom- 
ing him, as his custom ever was, he went with his handtul of 
papers into his study for an hour or more; I followed him; he 
turned hastily, and said, ‘what wouldst thou have, my life ?” 
I told him, I heard the prince had received a packet from the 
queen, and I guessed it was that in his hand, and } desired to 
know what was in it. He smilingly replied, ‘my love, I will 
immediately come to thee; pray thee go, for 1am very busy.’ 
When he came out of his closet 1 revived my suit; he kissed 
At supper 1 would eat no- 
thing ; he as usual sat by me, and drank often to me, which 
was his custom, and was full of discourse to company that was 
at table. Going to bed 1 asked again, and said, I could not 
believe he loved me if he refused to tell me all he knew ; but 
he answered nothing, but stopped my mouth with kisses. So 
we went to bed, I cried, and he went to sleep. Next morning 
early, as his custom was, he called to rise, but began to dis- 
course with me first, to which I made no reply ; he rose, carve 
on the other side of the bed and kissed me, and drew the 
curtaine softly and went to court. When he came home to 
dinner, he presently came to me as was usual, and when I had 
him by the hand, I said, ‘thou dost not care to see me troubled.” 
To which he, taking me in his arms answered, ‘my dearest 
soul, nothing upon earth can afilict me like that; and when 
you asked me of my business, it was wholly out of my power 
to satisfy thee: for my life and fortune shall be thine, and 
every thought of my heart in which the trust ] am in may not 
be revealed; but my honour is my own, which I cannot pre- 
serve if I communicate the prince’s aflairs; and pray thee 
with this answer rest satisfied.” So great was his reason and 
goodness, that upon consideration it made my folly appear to 
ine so vile, that from that day to the day of his death, I never 
thought fit toask him any business, but what he conununicated 
freely to me in order to his estate or family.” 

They put to sea. “When we had just passed the straits, 
we saw coming towards us, with full sails, a Turkish gailey 








) away those little childishnesses that had formerly possessed me, 


| well manned, and we believed we should be all cafried away 
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slaves; for this man had 60 laden his ship with goods for 
Spain, that his guns were useless, though the ship carried 
sixty guns: he called for brandy, and after he had well drunken 
and all his men, which were near two hundred, he called for 
arms, and cleared the deck as well as he could, resolved to 
fight rather than lose his ship, which was worth thirty thou- 
sand pounds. ‘This was ead for us passengers; but my hus- 
band bid us be sure to keep in the cabin, and not appear. 
the women, which would make the Turks think that we were 
a man-of-war; but if they saw women, they would take us for 
merchants, and board us. He went upon the deck, and took 
a gun and bandoliers, and sword, and, with the rest of th: 
ship’s company, stood upon deck expecting the arrival of a 
Turkish man-of-war. This beast, the captain, had locked me 
up in the cabin; I knocked and called long to no purpose, 
until at length the cabin-boy came and opened the door ; I, all 
in tears, desired him to be so good as to give me his blue 
thrum cap he wore, and his tarred coat, which he did, and 1 
gave him halt-a-crown; and putting them on, and flinging 
away my night clothes, I crept up softly and stood upon the 
deck by my husband's side, as free from sickness and fear as, 
I confess, from discretion ; but it was the effect of that passion 
which I could never master. By this time the two vessels 
‘were engaged in parley, and so well satisfied with speech and 
sight of each other's forces, that the Turks’ man-of-war tacked 
about, and we continued our course. But when your father 
saw it convenient to retreat, looking upon me he blessed him- 
self, and snatched me up in his arms, saying, ‘Good heaven, 
that love can make this change! and though he seemingly 
chid me, he would laugh at it as often as he remembered that 
voyage.” 

In the time of the rebellion, Sir Richard is imprisoned. 

“During the time of his imprisonment, I failed not con- 
stantly to go, when the clock struck four in the morning, with 
a dark lantern in my hand, all alone and on foot, from my 
lodging in Chancery-lane, at my cousin Young’s, to Whitehall, 
im at the entry that went out at King-street into the bowling- 
green. There I would go under his window and softly call 
him: he, after the first time excepted, never failed to put out 
his head at the first call: thus we talked together; and some- 
times I was so wet with the rain, that it went in at my neck 
and out at my heels.” 

He is, however, released, and at the restoration sent embas- 
sadorto Spain: of the magnificence of that court we can say 
nothing ; but recommend the latter pages as both amusing in 
themselves, and as a pleasant contrast to this charming volume. 





AUTOGRAPHS. 


‘The well-known remark, that we do not peruse a book with 
pleasure unless we know something of the author’s counte- 
nance and manners, is now extended to his hand-writing— 
there is indeed a sort of rage for the inspection and accumu- 


lation of autographs, and those who have a high opinion of 


their own acuteness pretend that they can form a just opinion 
of a person’s character from such an examination. This is an 
idle boast, although it is founded ona more firm basis than the 
silly quackery of phrenology. The proper mode of ascertain- 
ing the skill of discovery, or what ought rather to be called 
the felicity of conjecture, on these occasions, would be the 
production of the hand-writing of one whom the inspector 
had never seen or heard of, not of the autographs of veell- 
known personages. In the latter case, the judgment is gener- 
ally decided by what was previously known; and this seems 
to be the case in the following observations.—“ We have be- 
fore us (says a critic) a few lines by Raphsel, which are as 
peculiar and as beautiful, in point of penmanship, es could be 
expected from him. It is round, bold, clear, and graceful; 
and a feeling of the beautiful seems to have been present to 
him in the formation of every letter.” 

“ A long letter from queen Elizabeth to Henry IV. of France, 
is as flighty and complex in penmanship, as she was in mind. 
It displays considerable encrgy and great eagerness of cha- 
racter, but much also of uncertainty, confusion, inconsistency, 
and ostentation.” 

“Tn an epistle from queen Christina of Sweden, the lines 
are crooked and irregular, and full of the marks of haste; the 
letters large, dashing, angular, imperfect, and ill-connected. 
The writing must strike overy one as indicative of preten- 
sion, vanity, carelessness, and passion, and very meagre in 
feeling.” 

‘*A few lines by Calvin are as bold, energetic, and decided 
as possible. Many of the letters are ill-conceived, but they 
are exccuted (like Servetus) with the utmost determination 
and vigour. It seems as if he had thought of nothing but 
going directly on to the end of his design, and stamping his 





name on it when completed and the effect, though abundant 
ly strong, is rough and hurried. There is no ornament what- 
ever.” 

“In the hand-writing of Robespierre, we sec little attention | 
to details, and yet no openness or grandeur in the forms. Yet | 
the execution is freer and better than the conception. There! 
is no elegance any where, nothing like a flourish except at 
his own name. It would seem that he had no pleasure in 
beauty or ornament, not connected directly with his own im- | 
portance. Nothing can be conceived more opposite to bold- 
ness and exuberance of mind; and though the letter is very 
short, and not a public one, it contains several corrections of | 
words, which indicate a certain study of effect. One fancies 
the writing to be full of cunning and meanness.” 

In one of the letters of Madame de Stacl, “the writing is 
hasty and irregular; and its imperfections seems as if it. pro- 
ceeded from eagerness and carelessness, rather than froin 
inability to exhibit her mind, or the want of any to exhibit. 
There is throughout the penmanship a singular mixture of 
weakness and strength; and he must be a novice in billets- 
dour who does not perceive, ata glance, the warmth, boldness, 
and decision of her mind.” 

Looking at a long letter of Voltaire, the critic exclaims, 
“how regular, how clear, how careful, with how few marks 
of individuality of character! Here is scarcely a trace of 
imagination or of feeling; no hurrying earnestness, scarcely 
single letter completely and roundly formed, and a sort of 
contemptuous dash or pig-tail at the end of many of his words, 
full of scorn and impertinence.” 

In a letter penned by Dr. Franklin in his seventy-fifth year, 
the “writing is of a mercantile character, and as flowing, 
clerk-like, and complete as possible. All is regular and forma! ; 
and there are in his dashes, flourishes, and spaces, abundant 
tokens of that personal vanity wherein Franklin was by no 
means deficient.” 

“A note written by Marmontel when he was about sixty- 
cight, shows great attention to detail, and extreme clearness. 
There is a good deal of feebleness in the elemental forms of the 
penmanship; but the aspect of the whole is agreeable, even, 
and gentlemanly.” 

In a letter from the author of Waverley, the writing is said 
to be “chiefly remarkable for its manly and unpretending cha- 
racter; it bears, in every letter, the impress of a strong and 
well-developed character.” We have only seen the signature 
of this distinguished man, and that, we think, did not denote 
any thing of the kind. 


UNPUBLISHED SONG OF LORD BYRON. 


The following exquisite lines are from an interesting vo- 
lume, lately published in London, entitled “ Fugitive Pieces, 
and Reminiscences of Lord Byron.” They are not to be 
found in any edition of the noble bard’s works. 


I speak not, I trace not, I breathe not thy name— 
There is grief in the sound—there were guilt in the fame; 











But the tear which now burns on my cheek may impart 
‘The deep thought that dwells in that silence of heart. 


Too brief for our passion, too long for our peace, 

Were those hours—can their joy or their bitterness cease ? 
We repent, we abjure, we will break from our chain— 

We must part, we must fly, to ynite it again. 

Oh! thine be the gladness, and mine be the guilt ; 
Forgive me, adored one—forsake if thou wilt ; 

But the heart which I bear shall expire undebased, 

And man shall not break it, whatever thou mayst. 


And stern to the haughty, but humble to thee, 

My soul in its bitterest blackness shall be ; 

And our days seem as swift, and our moments more sweet, 
With thee by my side, than the world at our feet. 

One sigh of thy sorrow, one look of thy love, 

Shall turn me or fix, shall reward or reprove ; 

And the heartless may wonder at all we resign, 

Thy lip shall reply not to them, but to mine. 





CURIOUS EXTRACTS FROM CURIOUS AUTHORS 
FOR CURIOUS READERS. 


Holingshed, who was contemporary with queen Elizabeth, 
informs us, “there were very few chimneys (in England in 
his time) even in the capital towns; the fire was laid to the 
wall, and the smoke issued out at the roof, or door, or window, 
The houses were wattled, and plastered over with clay, and all 
the furniture and utensils were of wood. ‘The people slept on 
straw pallets, with a log of wood for a pillow.” 

Cambrensis, Bishop of St. David's, says, “it was the com- 
mon vice of the English, from their first settlement in Britain, | 
to expose their children and relations to sale ;” and it also ap- | 
pears, ‘that the wife of Earl Godwin, who was sister to Canute, 
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the Danish king of England, made great gain by the trade she 


made of buying up English youths and inaids to sell to Den- 
mark.” 

Lord Bacon, in his Apothegms, says, “ Ethelwold, bishop of 
Winchester, in a famine, sold all the rich vessels and orna- 
ments of the church to relieve the poor with bread; and said, 
‘there was no reason that the dead temples of God should he 
sumptuously furnished, and the living temples suffer penury.’” 
Ingulphus tells us, “ For want of parchment to draw the deeds 
upon, great estates were frequently conveyed from one family 
to another, only by the ceremony of a turf and a stone, deli- 
vered before witness, and without any written agreement.” 

Andrews, in his History of Great Britain, saya, In France, 
A.D. 1147, the great vassals emulated and even surpassed the 
sovereign in pomp and cost of living.” As an instance of the 
wild liberality of the age, we are informed, that Henry the 
“munificent,” count of Champagne, being applied to by a 
poor gentleman for a portion to enable him to marry his two 
daughters, his steward remonstrated to him, “that he had 
given away every thing ;” “thou Jiest,” said Henry, “I have 
thee left.” So he delivered over the steward to the petitioner, 
who put him into confinement until he gave him five hundred 
livres, a handsome sum in those days. 

Bede tells us, “ Archbishop Theodore, when (in the seventh 
century) he gave lectures on medicine at Canterbury, remon- 
strated against bleeding on the fourth day of the moon, since 
at that period (he said) the light of the planet and the tides of 
the ocean were on the increase.” Yet Theodore was, for his 
era, deeply learned. 

William of Malmsbury says, “ Very highly finished works in 
gold and silver, were the produce even of our darkest ages. 
The monks were the best artists. A jewel, now in the museum 
at Oxford, undoubtedly made by command of, and worn by 
Alfred the great, is an existing witness of the height to which 
the art was carried. Curious reliquaries, finely wrought and 
set with precious stones, were usually styled throughout Eu- 
Tope, Opera Anglica.” 

Howell tells us, “In the education of their children, Anglo- 
Saxons only sought to render them dauntless and apt for the 
two most important occupations of their future lives—war 
and the chase. It was an usual trial of a child’s courage, to 
place him on the sloping roof of a building, and if, without 
screaming or terror, he held fast, he was styled a stout-herce, 
or a brave boy.” 

Fitz-Stephens says, “Thomas 4 Becket lived in such splen- 
dour, that besides having silver bits to his horses, he had such 
numerous guests at his banquets, that he was obliged to have 
rooms covered with clean hay or straw, in winter, and green 
boughs or rushes in summer, every day, lest his guests, not 
finding seats at his tables, should soil their gay clothes by sit- 
ting on the floor.” He would pay five pounds (equal to nearly 
tifty pounds of our money) for a single dish of eels. Once, 
riding through London with Henry, the king seeing a wretch- 
ed shivering beggar, “It would be a goo:! dec«! (sa.d ne) to give 
that poor wretch a coat.” “True, (<tid Becket,) and you, 
sit, may let him have yours.” “He sha‘! have yours,” said 
Henry, and after a heavy ecuflle, in which they had nearly dis- 
mounted each other, Becket proved the weakest, and his coat 
was allotted to the astonished mendicant. 

“When William the Conqueror was crowned at Westmin- 
ater, the people (says Andrews) within the Abbey shouted, on 
the crown being placed on his head; the Normans without 
thought the noise a signal of revolt, and began to set fire to 
houses, and massacre the populace, nor were they satisfied that 
al] was well until considerable mischief had been done.” 

“Dr. Henry, (says Sullivan, ) who has made a very full col- 
lection of the facts mentioned by ancient authors concerning 
the provincial government of Britain, supposes its annual re- 
venue amounted to no less than two millions sterling ; a sum 
nearly as great as that which was derived from Egypt, in the 
time of the father of Cleopatra. But this calculation is built 
upon the authority of Lipsius. Nor are there perhaps any 
accounts transmitted by historians, from which the point can 
be accurately determined, The Britons excelled in agricul- 
ture. They exported great quantities of corn, for supplying 
the armies in other parts of the empire. They had linen and 
woollen manufactures; as their mines of lead and tin were 
inexhaustible. And further we know, that Britain, in conse- 
quence of her supposed resources, was sometimes reduced to 
such distress, by the demands of government, as to be obliged 
to borrow money at an exorbitant interest. In this trade, the 
best citizens of Rome were not ashamed to engage; and, 
though prohibited by law, Seneca, whose philosophy, it seems, 
was not incompatible with the love of moncy, lent the Bri- 
tons at one time above three-hundred and twenty thousand 





pounds.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE PERIPATETIC.—NO. XIV. 


MY TRAVELS. 


‘Three miles he went, nor further could retreat, 
His travels ended at bis country seat.—Drydea. 


Tuts is emphatically the age of travelling, and there 
is no season when this locomotive mania seems so en- 
tirely to have taken possession of our sober burghers, 
asthe present. Go where you will, you will recognize 
an old acquaintance. The lawyer has thrown up his 
register and cost book for the more inviting pleasures 
of rural sport ; the doctor has given his patients a holi- 
day; and even the learned and zealous divine has 
closed his doors for a season, that he may revive his 
exhausted energies, and return blessed with an invi- 
gorated constitution. The dull routine of business 
has become so mixed with the bustle of coaches, 
trunks, stages, and steamboats, that our good old 
Dutch ancestors, if they were once more to start into 
life, might well wonder whether it was not all adream, 
and might be pardoned a gentle denunciation against 
the manners and customs of their degenerate posterity. 
Every thing, in short, diverges form its regular point; 
editors have for a time (short though it be) ceased to 
blacken and vilify one another for the entertainment 
of their readers; politics have come toa stand; news 
are no where to be found, and sheriffs and constables, 
throwing themselves back in despair, find not even a 
shadow to relieve them from the dull and monotonous 
return of non est inventus. Last week I went to my 
shoemaker to fit myself with a pair of pumps, and 
found that he had gone to the springs; my tailor is 
now on his western tour, and my barber has started 
for Long-branch or Schooley’s mountain. I do not 
mean to sneer at this prevailing custom of annual 
migration—by no mcans—but that the unfortunate 
few who are compelled to stay at home may have no 
reason to complain, I would suggest to our worthy 


citizens, the propriety of adjourning en masse, courts,|/me that breakfast was on the table. The same im- 


churches, offices, shops, and all, regularly on the first 
of June in every year, to some convenient spot, not 
more than a thousand miles distant, to enjoy the 
salubrious air of the country, and escape from the 
“heat and bustle of the city.” How much would 
such a measure tend to the convenience of all, and 
how completely would it break down the invidious 
barriers which the art and ingenuity of man have 
placed to the free locomotion of a large and respec- 
table portion of our population. The expediency of| 
such a measure never struck me so forcibly as the 
other morning on my way to the steamboat. On the 
pier stood my friend P. with arms a-kimbo, and eye 
steadfastly fixed on the beauty and fashion which 
crowded the upper deck. 

“ Good morning,” said I, approaching him with all 
the ligltheartedness of a bird just let loose from a 
cage. 

He returned my salutation coldly. 

“ Going out of town, I suppose?” continued I, in 
the same careless tone. 

is No.” 

“ Just returned then perhaps?” 

“No,” still replied my friend in a tone somewhat 
dejected, and indicating a temper of mind but little 


disposed to participate in the levity of manner which | 


Thad evinced. 

“ Well, then,” continued I, “step on board with 
tne; the boat will not be off yet these ten minutes.” 

“ Not for the world,” said he with emphasis, * that 
plank is the utmost point to which I am at liberty to 
go;” and shaking me by the hand, he pleaded busi- 
ness as his apology, bade me affectionately “ good by,” 
and departed. 

It was not long before the reason of his sedentary 
virtue glanced across my mind, and probably most of| 
my readers who recollect the ominous and laconic 
direction, “ gaol liberties,” which at one time decorated 


the corners of some of our streets, will be at as little 
loss as I was in discovering its source. The ringing 
of the bell summoned me from reflections of a graver 
character, and, in a moment, I found myself on board 
the boat amidst a crowd of men, women, and children, 
all bent, like myself, upon one common object, plea- 
sure. Every part of the vessel was crowded—the 
sun poured down with a degree of intensity but little 
abated by the thin awning which was spread above 
us, and between the steam atmosphere, smoke, vapor, 
and crowd, I almost sunk exhausted upon the deck. 
Yet I felt that it was pleasure, and I am sure that 
there was not one of our number who would have ex- 
changed his situation for the most delightful arbour 
that Arcadia could produce. If the body was con- 
fined and oppressed, the mind was elastic, free, and 
buoyant, and seemed to luxuriate in the idea that it 
derived so genuine a gratification from a scene at first 
sight so annoying and repulsive. Children screaming, 
nurses flying, waiters bawling, joined to the steady 
and regular jarring of the machinery, produced a kind 
of discordant harmony, which, under any other cir- 
cumstances, would have almost driven me distracted, 
but which now inspired me with a disposition to join 
in the noisy revel, and add my mite to the scene of| 
universal and delightful confusion. 

In the midst of this general clamor, the tinkling of 
a small bell, to which the elegant proclamation, “ them 
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THE DRAMA. 





THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
CLARA FISHER. 

Wuen nature quits the even tenor of her way to 
form a prodigy, and manufactures clay out of the or- 
dinary routine of business to which long habit has 
accustomed her, she generally does herself no credit, 
but instead of a beauty spot, drops a blot upon the 
fair face of the creation—a wart—an excrescence. 
Her commonest freaks in this way are—giants and 
dwarfs—learned pigs—calves with two heads, which 
those with only one throng to see—or calculating 
youths, like famous Master Bidder, who go through 
the arithmetic without flogging, and know by intuition 
that two and two make four. But of all her prodi- 
gies, the precocious theatrical prodigy is the most 
to be dreaded and avoided. It is in general a pert 
litdle creature, which has been taught to repeat certain 
words like a parrot, and drilled to imitate certain ac- 
tions like a monkey, and is then stuck upon the stage 
for “ children of a larger growth” to gape and wonder 
at, and applaud for no better reason than because it 
is six years old and two feet odd inches high, as if all 
man and womankind had not been at one period of 
their lives just as old and as high. To sit and witness 
the abortive attempts of such animalcules, when there 
are full grown men and womenin the world, is about as 





gentlemen that isn’t paid their passages will please to 
step to the captain’s office and settle,” formed by no 
means an inappropriate accompaniment, reminded me 
that my breakfast depended on my punctuality in obey- 
ing this friendly summons, and, hastening to the ap- 
pointed place, I found myself squeezed among a crowd 
whose anxiety seemed rather to say “give,” than 
“take.” 1 had hardly finished this ceremony, when 
the ringing of another bell, and the almost instanta- 
neous rush of the crowd, in the midst of which I was 
involuntarily borne along to the cabin-door, informed | 


pulse which urged me to the door, hurried me almost 
headlong into the cabin, where I found, by the self- 
complacency with which the hungry crowd were de- 
vouring their morning meal, that every seat was filled 
before the bell rung, which latter form was gone 
through merely to prevent complaint. A man may 
learn to brook many disappointments, but, when eat- 
ing is in the case, philosophy is appealed to in vain. 
How well did the ancient fabalist understand human 
nature, when, as the greatest punishment he could de- 
vise, he placed before Tantalus @ pool of clear water, 
and above his head a bough richly laden with the most 
delicious fruits, and denied him the power to taste the 
proffered dainties; and how entirely did I feel myself, 
in the situation of that unfortunate victim, as I march- 
ed back to the deck to wait the ringing of the second 
bell. Its welcome tones at length met my ear, and 
shaking off that overweening modesty by which I had | 
lost my chance at the first table, I pressed forward, ' 
and, with no inconsidcrable share of difficulty, obtain- 
edaseat. After my meal was over, I again resumed 
my station on deck ; the same clamour still continued 
uninterrupted, and somewhat increased by the con- 
tinual landing and receiving of passengers as we 
touched at the various landings along the river. Din- 
ner at length came, and with it the same train of| 
events as had characterized our proceedings at break- 
fast. The same general clamour ensued, until at length 
we found ourselves at the dock in the good old city of 
Albany. Here I staid for the night, resolving to con- 
tinue my travels early the next morning. The further 
pursuit of my journcy however, I shall reserve to my 
next number. B. 


Man was never intended to be idle. Inactivity 
frustrates the very designs of his creation; whereas 
an active life is the best guardian of virtue, and the 


























sensible as to eat green fruit when one can get ripe. 
We always eschewed these small evils; and though 
having numerous opportunities, could never be pre- 
vailed upon, some few years back, to go and see the 
then little Miss Clara Fisher represent Gloster,“ that 
bloody and devouring boar ;” Hamlet, Shylock, or any 
other appropriate character; and on hearing that she 
was on her way to this country, we thought Mr. 
Simpson had done a very foolish thing, and made 
many wise predictions to the effect that she would be 
found altogether worthless and good for nothing.— 
Perhaps no one ever entered a theatre more full of 
prejudice than we did against the young and bloom- 
ing girl, just bursting into womanhood, who at that 
moment came forward upon the stage, and dropped 
one of the most graceful curtsies that ever woman 
made, to the admiring audience. We expected to 
see something small, impertinent, and disagreeable ; 
but instead, here was a sight of all others most grate- 
ful to the eye—a beautiful female exerting herself to 
please, and a load of unkindly feelings were at once 
swept away. The first three acts of the piece (The 
Will) exhibited some agreeable acting, though no- 
thing extraordinary; but when,in the fourth, she 
gave “The Bonnets of Blue,” with all the fire and 
enthusiasm of a devoted follower of “ Charlie the 
chief o’ the clan,” an instantaneous and total renun- 
ciation of all preconceived opinions took place ; and 
before she had finished her personation of the four 
Mowbrays, we were thoroughly convinced that Clara 
Fisher was one of the most natural, charming, clever, 
sensible, sprightly actresses that ever bewitched an 
audience, and to that opinion we ever have since 
firmly adhered. 

In form and feature Clara Fisher is neither digni- 
fied nor beautiful, but she is irresistibly fascinating, 
and that is better than all the dignity and beauty in 
the world. Her form is finely proportioned—smoothly 
and gracefully rounded, with more of the Hebe than 
the sylph about it, and when in motion most flexible 
and waving. Her face, as was said of Mrs. Jordan's, 
‘¢is all expression without being all beauty.” There 
is no word that will exactly characterize it: “* pretty,” 
is unmeaning, and it does not strictly come up to the 
Jidea conveyed by the word “handsome.” It is at all 
times, however, a very charming face, even when in 
a state of calm repose ; but when the passion of the 
scene stirs the mind within, and that mind is reflected 
in the countenance—when the eloquent eye (it is an 





greatest preservative of health. 











eloquent eye) is lighted up by feeling, and the.smooth 
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cheeks clustered with smiles and dimples, then that 
face is indeed lovely.—In appropriate gesture" and 
action she is most “ expressand admirable.” This is, 
in fact, one of her most prominent characteristics ; 
and if we were asked in what single particular Clara 
Fisher was superior to any other actress, we should 
answer, in the perfect grace and freedom of her mo- 
tions. In this respect she is a little English Vestris ; 
and if any one doubts it, let them pay particular at- 
tention to the singularly appropriate beauty of her 
action in singing the spirited Scotch ballad before 
alluded to: the toss of her head which accompanies 
the utterance of the word “ hurrah,” is precisely the 
one thing that Mr. Matthews cannot imitate. 

She is one of nature’s actresses. Perhaps no one 
ever so completely possessed the faculty of mobility, 
or entered with more keen enjoyment into the spirit 
of the part represented. Her whole soul appears to 
be in every thing she does, and we believe it is not 
only so in seeming, but in reality. ~1f"cannot be that 
that uncontrollable spirit of glee and happiness—that 
archness and vivacity—that bright smile and joyous 
laugh, are only counterfeited—mere acting. No— 
they must be felt; it is uncomfortable to think other- 
wise. From the infinite variety of characters in 
which she appears, it would exceed all reasonable 
bounds to enter into an analysis of them. The days 
of her Richard and Shylock are, it is to be hoped, over 
for ever, though there were many sensible things in 
both these parts—correct conceptions and original 
and spirited readings, which older heads might adopt 
with advantage; but it was vexing to see a young, 
beautiful girl in such a part as Shylock, and the bet- 
ter she played it, the more provoking it was. In co- 
medy there is a glorious and boundless prospect be- 
fore her, and it is there she appears most perfectly at 
home. To the high-flown fashionable dames of gen- 
teel comedy she cannot as yet do justice, though the 
time may come when she will doso. One thing is 
against her. In the lady of high life there is much 
that is artificial. Now Miss Fisher is too natural for 
such characters; her spirits are too wild and untame- 
able to be “cabin'd, cribbed, confined, bound in,” by 
the ordinances of a highly polished state of society. 
Her fine ladies are consequently full of brilliant points 
—excellent in detached scenes and sentences, but 
not in keeping as a whole. In parts where nature 
has fair play, such as Peggy in the Country Girl, or 
Phebe in Paul Pry, “none but herself can be her 
parellel.” How different from these, yet how delight- 
ful in itself, was her Viola in Twelfth Night. We 
were never before so conscious of the extreme sweet- 
ness of her “small, delicate voice,” as when giving | 
utterance to the exquisite poetry which Shakespeare | 
has put into the mouth of “ brown Viola.” It was in 
truth“ most musical, most melancholy.” 

The reputation of Clara Fisher has, in a great 
measure, been built upon her representation of the 
more eccentric parts of the drama, such as the JMow- 
brays, Little Pickle, &c. and of their kind they are 
perfect specimens of dramatic excellence. Some 
may think these are at the best but trifling affairs; we 
do not. A delineation true to nature is a rare thing, 
and well worth looking after in whatever shape it is 
tobe found. Miss Fisher has rather a penchant for 
male attire, which is not to be wondered at, for it be- 
comes her well: all other women whom we have seen 
wear the inexpressibles in public, cannot forget their 
sex, but betray throughout a smirking consciousness 
that they are feminine, and are of course for the most 
part awkward and embarrassed; she appears to for- 
get her dress and all minor considerations in the 
character she is representing. 

Before coming to a conclusion, a few words about 
her singing. Perhaps no one with such limited powers 
of voice, ever equalled this wonderful creature in the 
effect which she gives toa song. She not only sings 


and impressive manner. Her face is a mirror where 
every sentiment of humour or feeling expressed in 
the verse is reflected. What a delightful piece of 
pleasantry is her “ Fall not in love;” and how tame 
and vapid any of her little simple ballads sound when 
sung afterwards by vocalists of superior pretensions. 
But there is no end to her varied qualifications, and 
there seems to be scarcely any limit to her powers. 
We all know what she is, but we know not what she 
may be. Cc. 
————————————————————— ee 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


THE SILESIAN GIRL.* 

Dunine the seven years’ war, the exertions of the 
Prussians in that critical period to support the falling 
fortunes of their indefatigable monarch, were truly 
worthy of luminous characters in the records of his- 
tory; but they were far outdone by the public sacri- 
fices which were voluntarily made by individuals to 
repel the encroachments of the armies of France in 
the year 1813. Each family contributed in different 
ways to the expenses of the war, and, even the poor- 
est herds gave in their mite for the general good, 
though it deprived their families of many a little lux- 
ury which they had before been used to. 

In one of the romantic valleys of Silesia, lived a 
young girl of surprising beauty, the pride and delight 
of her parents, whose only occupation was to attend 
to their flocks, and bear the scant produce of their 
little farm to a neighbouring market town. Ella, like 
the wild flower, had grown and bloomed in obscurity, 
adorned and beautified by the unerring hand of nature. 
She had known but little of the world until the trump 
of war sounded over the country, and echoed discord- 
antly amidst the darkest recesses of solitude; and 
when, in consequence of her inquiries, her father was 
obliged to tell her of the distracted state of her native 
land, the indignant blush and the high heaving of her 
bosom proclaimed how much she felt for her enterpris- 
ing sovereign and the brave people that were arrayed 
to defend his dominion. 

“Heaven grant us victory!” exclaimed she. in the 
patriotic enthusiasm of her soul, “I would, father. 
that nature had made women strong enough to fight.” 

The old man only smiled a reply, and. kissing her 
rosy cheeks, bade her keep out of the sight of the 
soldiers. 

This caution was scarcely needed. Ella knew 
where to find one on whom she could gaze, and be 
gazed upon for hours; and who, though not dressed 
out in the trappings of the military, was more to her 
than all the world beside. She was soon on the moun- 
tain-slope watching her herds, and listening to the 
mellow notes as they flowed from the pipe of Adolph, 
a fine featured young man, who sat at her feet, gazing 
tenderly upon her smiling face. 

“That hair of yours, Ells,” said he, laying down 
the instrument—* I would give the world for one lit- 
tle lock ;” and he ran his tingers through the glossy 
tresses as they hung luxuriantly around her finely 
moulded shoulders. 

“The world is not yours to give, Mr. Adolph,” said 
she archly; “but do you only love me for my curls, 
which you are always praising?” 

“T love you for yourself, dear Ella; but these rich 
Tinglets, which might grace a queen, I almost idolize 
them, and yet you refuse to bestow upon me one little 
tress.” 

“ Have I not reason? Were I to give you a lock, 
T might never see you again; for then you would havey 
your idol by you, and I should be forsaken. No, 
Adolph, first prove yourself worthy of the gift, and 
then you shall not only have a tress, but my hand too, 
if you desire it.” 

“Tell me how to become worthy of so inestimable 
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a gift,” exclaimed the enraptured youth; “ and I will 
follow the path you shall point out.” 

“There it is," answered the maiden, pointing to- 
wards Breslau, and looking her lover fixedly in the 
face. 

“ And what am I to do in Breslau?” 

“ Join the brave men who are struggling for our 
liberties, and tenfold shall be the love of Ella.” 

A slight blush overspread the face of young Adolph, 
and kissing the hand of the fair shepberdess, he turn- 
ed away, and was soon lost among the deep recesses 
of the valley. 

There was more courtliness in the last salutation of 
Adolph than generally falls to the lot of the untutored 
and robust mountaineers of Silesia; and Ella thought, 
as he wended down the narrow defile, that there was 
more dignity in his mien, than she had ever before ob- 
served. She scarcely dared ask herself who he was; 
for he had been but a short while among the shep- 
herds, and no one knew aught of his birth or profes- 
sion: but every one loved him for his generosity and 
nobleness of spirit. 

“ My hair.” said Ella to herself, as the youth va- 
nished from her sight; I will dress it for his sake. 
They say it is rich and beautiful; ah! how freely 
would I destroy each ample tress, and scatter it upon 
the winds, did he not love to smooth it with his fin- 
gers.” 

Months rolled away, and Ella watched her herds 
alone and in sadness, for nothing was heard of Adolph, 
and the demon of war continued to spread his desola- 
tion over the land. It was proposed to raise a sum by 
contribution among the inhabitants of the mountains, 
which should be placed into the general fund, and ap- 
propriated to the use of the intrepid defenders of the 
king. When the father of Ella was called upon for 
his proportion, he had nothing to give, and the noble- 
hearted girl then, for the first time, felt the want of 
wealth. 

“ Father, let us sell our flocks,” said she; “we 
will be amply repaid in the freedom we shall enjoy, 
and, when peace comes again, I’m sure I can work 
for you.” 

“ No, my daughter,” answered the old man, “ our 
country requires uo such sacrifice; we must not de- 
prive ourselves of the means of livelihood.” 

Ella reflected for a long while, and formed a thou- 
sand plane for raising a sum of money worthy of being 
given in aid of the patriotic cause; but all her schemes 
were impracticable, and she even wept in solitude for 
her inability to serve her country. 

“ Would that these locks were wires of gold,” ex- 
claimed she, running her fingers through the cluster- 
ing tresses as they dallied with the wind; “I might 
then give them for the general good. Can they not 
be sold? I will go to Breslau and offer them; they 
may bring but a trifle, yet they are all I have to be- 
stow. But Adolpl—when he returns and beholds me 
deprived of my greatest beauty, what will he say? 
Alas! he will tura from me; he willlove me no more. 
Well, be it 80, I will sacrifice even his love in the 
cause of liberty!” 

She accordingly proceeded to Breslau, and offer- 
ed her hair for sale to the first frisseur in the city. 
The loveliness of the young girl, and the novelty of 
her offer, caused the person to inquire why she robbed 
herself of such beautiful tresses? On receiving her 
answer, he was astonished at the extraordinary and 
disinterested feeling of patriotism displayed by one so 
young and interesting. 

‘+I will take the locks, my pretty girl,” said he, ad- 
miring the softness of their texture, “ and turn them 
into bracelete. Every body will buy when they know 
of whose hair they were made.” 

The delighted girl received the profferedsum,and flew 
toaddit tothe general fund. The frisseur had predicted 
right; the story got/wind, and. the ladies and gentle- 
men Of (the’city flocked'to_hie store to purchase th: 
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bracelets inarked with the name of Exza. Among|jand short skirts, brass buttons and glass buttons,||/her, the unstudied ease of her manners, her irrepres- 


others, a young officer of high rank, hearing the story, 
endeavoured to obtain one of the articles. The ven 
der had but one left, and, as he had already raised a 
very considerable sum from their sale, he intended to 
keep that tor himself. The officer examined the co- 
lour and texture of the hair, and when his eyes fell 
upon the name of Exna, a smile of pride and gratitude 
curled his lip, and he uttered, “ It must be her!” He 
emptied his purse upon the counter, and told the 
man to take it all for the bracelet, who being dazzled 
by the sight of so much gold, readily consented, and 
the officer left the shop, with the treasure pressed to 
his lips. 

“ Ella,” said Adolph, as he sat by the side of the 
mountain maid, “ where are the luxuriant locks that 


formerly hung around your neck? I went, and I fought | 


at your bidding, and 1 now come to claim my reward.” 

“ Adolph,” answered she, “ I became jealous of my 
hair; your heart was entangled among its thick curls; 
the more | combed them,the more they webbed around 
the heart; and sol cut them off. Do younot love me 
without my locks?” 

“Love you, Ella? Could I do less than worship 
you since you have so nobly marred your beauty for 
the benefit of your country? Look at this bracelet-— 
the hair is yours—the name is yours.” 

Thus caught, the generous girl thought it useless to 
deny the facts here recorded. She confessed all, and 
shortly afterwards was the wife of the stranger 


Adolph, and countess of Rutland. — dfinerva and Emerald. 


_e_—_ 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








FASHION. 


Tnts is a subject which I scarcely dare discuss. 
Not that the opposition of my own sex threatens any | 
serious consequences, for their frownsare easily borne; 
but how shall I meet the many fair faces, “severe in 
youthful beauty,” which may express indignation 
against me, for meddling with what does inno way 
concern me. My consolation however is that I am 
shrouded in obscurity, which must shield me from 
any personal attack. The rules by which fashion 
regulates the apparel of her votaries, extend in this 
city over a vast number of persons, and they are as im- 
perative, although by no means as immutable, as the 
laws of the Medes. Indeed I am acquainted with 
many of both sexes who hold the amphyctionic coun- 
cil, the institutes of Justinian, the present governments 
of Europe. the laws of the United States, and even the 
acts of our own legislature, in supreme contempt, yet 
bend with pious reverence to every decree of fashion. 
and study her variable code, and expound her nice 
distinctions with a labour and skill worthy of Solon 
or Lycurgus. It isalmost incredible how many gentle- 
men have distinguished themselves in the science of| 
dress. Mr. Go-softly, of Go-softly hall, has devoted 
all his talente to it. Heis a perfect master of all its 
mysteries. His method of tying his cravat, and arrang- 
ing safety chains across his breast, is the gdmiration of 
his acquaintances ; and it is even said, that he is to be 
a contributor to a valuable journal about to be estab- 
lished here, for the express purpose of instructing the 
higher classes in the divine art of setting off their de- 
jectable persons to the most decided advantage. No- 
thing, by-the-way, willcontribute more tothe advance- 

«ment of human happiness than a periodical properly 


conducted, and devoted to this important and deeply 


interesting purpose, and we shall cordially recommend 
it to the putronage of all the choice spirits of the town. 
Mr. Go-softly, of Go-softly hall, is only one among a, 
society who sway the fashions of the town, and de- 


resentment by their entreaties and tears. 


rolling collars and standing collars, square toes and 
sharp toes, the long narrow tight-kneed pantaloons, 
that draggles along the ground, or the short, volu- 
minous trowsers that, but a few years ago, were wont 
to wrap the irresistible gentleman in a multiplicity of| 
folds to the vast admiration of the ladies, and the great 
pleasure of the tailor. He came very near, however.| 
being black-balled, in consequence of having attended a 
brilliant party at General M's, in a black stock, and 
was only saved from everlasting disgrace, by appear- 
ing the next evening at Colonel K’s witha set of supe- 
rior yellow glass buttons, just introduced from Paris, 
anda splendid and highly starched white cravat, with 
a deep blue fringe, tied in a knot that might have call- 
ed for the sword of Macedonia’s madman, surmounted 
by a shirt collar of blue check, the value of which 
consisted in being very expensive, and yet bearing an 
exact resemblance to the aprons worn by kitchen 
maids when employed in washing dishes. This rein- 
stated him in the good opinion of the town. A flat- 
tering communication appeared inthe papers. Check 
shirt collars became all the rage, and threatened the 
ruin of all the shop-keepers, who, depending with fatal 
confidence upon the prevailing fashion, had laid in a; 
stock of ready-made linen. My intention, however, 
was not to devote this essay to these useful members 
of society, but rather to venture a few remarks upon 
the modes of dress adopted by the other sex. Upon 
this subject there exists a most laudable zeal. It per- 
vades all classes of the community. In olden times it 
was the ambition of women to distinguish themselves 
by some act whereby the happiness of their families 
or the glory of their country might be promoted. The 
Spartan mother was seen equipping her son for battle. 
When Brutus communicated to Portia the conspiracy 
which the illustrious Romans had formed against Cw- 
sar, she preserved the secret inviolate, and wished 
them success, and Coriolanus would have destroyed 
the ungrateful city from which he had been banished, 
if Volumina and Virgilia had not softened his stern 
But now 
‘sin these piping times of peace,” our fair country- 
women have no way to eminence but through their 
ingenious inventions of dress. The brilliant fancies of 
the sex here break out into a thousand extravagancies. 
It seems as if some belle whose taste sways the town, 
had been visited by the goddess of fashion, with gor- 
geous visions of curious hats, and unparalleled dresses, 
and, upon awakening, had embodied her dreams for 
the benefit of the world, and thus created the exhibi- 
tion which on a fine day makes Broadway like a gar- 
den of all the various flowers under the sun. 

I am not a fashionable man, and it is very probable 
that my opinion in regard to the taste and beauty of a 
lady’s dress would be of little value, yet I cannot but 
believe, that this unnatural and expensive style of per- 
sonal decoration is ridiculous, except in the eyes of 
the shallow or the vulgar. If a lady be beautiful, she 
should not allow the attention of the beholder to be 
diverted from her charms by any artificial ornament. 
The greatest paintings of antiquity are marked for 
their perfect simplicity. 
clothe the figure of his fancy in gorgeous drapery, and 
surround it with sparkling jewels, but the Madonna 
of Raphael is made to depend solely upon the divine 
expression of her countenance, from which there is 
nothing to attract the gazer’s eye. Although I am 
a warm admirer of the New-York ladies, and freely 
confess that I have never found them excelled in any 
other city, yet there are but few who understand the 
yart of arraying themselves with taste, in opposition 
to the unmeaning and awkward fashions which often 
spring from coquettes or milliners. 

1am acquainted with a charming girl, whose natu- 








cide in secret conclave upon the relative merits of! 


ral loveliness is all-sufficient to attract the admiration 





broad and narrow rims, white and black hate, long! 
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jjurious, but ludicrous. 


sible. and girlish cheerfulness, the artlessness with 
which she spoke and acted, surrounded her with a 
kind of enchantment to whose influence every one 
seemed to yield. I remember well one bright dewy 
morning in summer, we made a little pedestrian party 
along a path that wound in among the hills and woods. 
We pursued our way in fine spirits through the roman- 
tic scenery of the Hudson, and as we ascended a hill 
which overlooked the stream that slept with unrufiled 
serenity among the highlands, we paused to survey 
the scene—they to observe the hills, the fields, the 
glassy river, the luxuriant valley—and I to gazeon her. 
The fresh morning air and the exercise of walking, 
combined to give her face a glow, and her eyes a 
lustre. Her straw bonnet, tied carelessly round her 
snowy neck, did not conceal the ringlets of her hair. 
Her fresh lips and pearly teeth, would have shamed 
the costliest gems: and thus attired in a plain and 
modest dress.¢ «~ moved like a being of perfect beauty, 
and struck me with a feeling of admiration which any 
attempt at splendour would have weakened, if not 
destroyed. The same charming girl hasnow launched 
forth into the gaieties of the city. You would scarcely 
know her. The little straw bonnet is flung aside, and 
with it all the simplicity, both of dress and manners. 
A large pink hat. of a most curious shape, made up of 
oblique figures, and flaring with several enormous 
bows, gives her an air entirely different. The glosey 
curls too, are all twisted into the intricacies of city 
refinement; and she is buried in a pair of sleeves of 


isuch awful proportion, that I durst scarcely speak to 


her in the street. 
If the present fashions are so unfavourable to the 


jinfluence of genuine beauty, their effect upun forms 


and faces of less alluring description, are not only in- 
It is a kind of tacit acknow- 
ledgment of ugliness, and a resolution that if personal 
charms are not sufficient to attract notice, it must be 
elicited by means of style. Nothing is more laugha- 
ble than the attempts of a homely woman to gain the 
distinction from art, which nature has denied. It isa 
secret which all do not seem to understand, that the 
mere fact of an ordinary countenance, when we are 
not forced into a continual comparison by the energy 
with which it is obtruded upon the public gaze, is easily 
forgotten, or perhaps never observed, and it is so soon 
endeared to us by any mark of kindness or intellect, 
that by the mere force of these attributes a homely 


| woman may obtain the sincerest affections of one whom 


she means to please; but if she resort to any percep- 
tible art whereby she may push her person into a 
competition with those more favoured by nature, she 
may be sure that however she succeed in exciting 
observation, it will only be to her own disadvantage, 
and that all her wealth, and the skill of all the dress- 
makers in the universe, can never impart grace equal 
to neatness, modesty, and simplicity in dress. R. 
ES 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


VEGETATION AND LiGHT.—It was remarked by a southern 


A common painter might jgentleman last year, that during six days in April, when 


clouds and rain obscured the hemisphere, the leaves of all the 
forests greatly expanded, but were all of a palid hue. Within 
six hours after the clouds and rain were removed, and a bright 


jsun with a serene sky succeeded, the colour of each leaf was 
jchanged to a beautiful green. It is well known that planta, 


growing ina dark cellar, present a white appearance, and lose 
their natural green colour, if long kept from the light. Such 
effects have, however, seldom been observed to arise from the 
intervention of clouds. The sume gentleman states, that, 
while he was taking a geological survey of an estate, the 
leaves of the forest had expanded to alinost the common size 
in cloudy weather. The sun searcely shone upon them for 


jtwenty days, and the dense forests were almost white. The 


sun subsequently began to shine in full brightness, and the 
colour of the forest changed so fast, that he could almost per- 








of every individual. In the country, where I first knew 


jeeive its progress; by the middle of the afternoon, the forests 
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presented their usual summer dress of living green. The 
necessity of light to vegetation was perhaps never more beau- 
tifully or strikingly exemplified. o 





‘THE VocALIsM OF BRITISH BIRDS.—The singing of most 
birds seems entirely a spontaneous effusion, produced by no 
exertion, or occasioning no lassitude in muscle, or relaxation 
of the parts of action. In certain seasons and weather, the 
nightingale sings all day, and most part of the night; and we 
never observe that the powers of song are weaker, or that the 
notes become harsh and untuneable, after all these hours of 
practice. The thrush, ina mild moist April, will commence 
his tune early in the morning, and pipe unceasingly through 
the day; yet, when he retires to rest, there is no obvious 
languor or weakness in his musical powers. Birds of one 
species sing in general very like each other, with different 
degrees of execution. Some counties may produce finer 
songsters, but without great variation in the notes. In the 
thrush, however, it is remarkable that there seem to be no 
regular notes, each individual piping a voluntary of his own. 
Their voices may always be distinguished amid the choristers 
of the copse; yet some one performer will more particularly 
engage attention by a peculiar modulation or tune ; and, should 
several stations of these birds be visited in the game morning, 
few or none probably will be found to preserve the same round 
of notes, whatever is uttered seeming the effusion of the 
moment. Harsh, strained, and tense, as the notes of this 
bird are, yet they are pleasing from their varicty. The voice 
of the blackbird is infinitely more mellow, but has much less 
variety, compass, or execution; and he too commences his 
carols with the morning light, persevering from hour to hour 
without effort, or any sensible faltering of voioe. The cuckoo 
Wearies us throughout some long May morning with the un- 
ceasing monotony of its song; and, though there are others 
as vociferous, it is perhaps the only bird that seems to suffer 
from the use of the organs uf voice. By the middle ur end of 
June, it loses its utterance, becomes hoarse, and ccases from 
any farther essay. 





GERMAN METHOD OF PROCURING FLOWERS 1N WINTER.— 
The following method of expediting vegetation at will is 
practised in Germany: a branch, proportioned to the size of] 
the object required, is sawn ot the tree, the flowers of which 
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Theatrical Portraits. —The “sketch of Mise Clara Fisher, 
in the present number of the Mirror, concludes theae lively 
and agreeable papers. They have excited considerable sensa- 
tion among our readers, who must regret their sudden termi- 
nation. The writer isa young gentleman, whom these spirited 
essays alone are sufficient to stamp as a man of talent. He 
has seen much of the world, and profited by what he has seen. 
As a dramatic censor, he has very few equals. He has drawn 
the portraitures of all the performers with whose style of acting 
heis familiar, and promisesa continuation at some future period, 
when he shall have become acquuinted with others. Although 
isc has delineated with graphic skill, a large number of our 
actors, there are yet several of sterling merit, whom we hope 
he will hereafter notice. Forest has just returned from a 
southern tour, and will, we understand, shortly appear at the 
Park theatre. He is a subject well worthy the study of either 
the poet, the sculptor, or the painter. Booth, Kilner, Jefferson, 
Barrett, Mrs. Dut; Miss Rock, and many others, should not 
be forgotten. Although we do not subscribe to all the opinions 
expressed by our correspondent, they are generally correct, and 
discover fine taste and acute observation. If soie of his re- 
marks have been rather severe, they have arisen from his 
candour, and not, as is too frequently the case with those who 
write for the public press, from personal pique. If those who 
pretend to criticise our plays and players would adopt the 
same tone of manly independence, the tashion of Puffing the 
good and bad without discrimination would be exploded, and 
each member of the stage would hold in the public estimation 
the rank to which his industry and talents entitle him. 





Horticultural Society—On Tuesday the anniversary of| 
thia society was celebrated at Niblo’s spacious garden. ‘There 
was a very numerous and brilliant assembly of beauty and 
fashion to witness the arrangements, and listen to the oration 
delivered by John W. Francis, M.D. We regret not being in 
time for the discourse, but understand the orator gave a clear 
and comprehensive view of the past and present state of horti- 
culture, and of the inexhaustible capabilities of our country 
for its extension. By the very sensible postponement of this 
anniversary till the second week of September, there was a 
inore rich and plentiful exhibition of fruits than on any pre- 








are to be produced, and is plunged into a spring, if one can 
be found, where it is lett tor an hour or two, to give time for 
euch ice as may adhere to the bark to melt, and to soften the | 
buds ; it is then carried into a chamber heated by a stove, and 
placed in a wooden vessel, containing water ; quick-lime is to 
be added to the water, and lett for twelve hours, The branch 
is then to be removed into another vessel, containing fresh 
water, with a small quantity of vitriol, to prevent its becoming | 
putrid. In a few hours the flowers will begin to appear, and 
ufterwards the leaves. If more quick-lime be used, the flowers | 
will appear quicker; if, on the contrary, none be used, the 
branch will vegetate more slowly, and the leaves will precede 
the flower. 





CuLtURE OF AQUATIC PLANTS IN cHINA.—The Chinese 
fake advantage of theirlakes, pools, and rivuleta, by cultiva- 
ting dillerent aquatic plants in them, many of which are 
considered as fuod. ‘The government has planted these vege- 
tables in the lakes, marshes, and uncultivated watery grounds 
bdelonging w the state, and the emperor has introduced them 
into all the canals of his gardens. ‘These and other aquatic 
vegetables may generally be introduced into this country, for 
they are not su sensible of changes in climate, as those which 
grow in the earth. 





RoMAN PAVEMENTS.—The Roman pavements which were || 
discovered at Pitney, near Somerton, and partially examined 
tast autumn, are now fully explored. The principal apart- 
ment in the villa, is thirty feet in length and twenty feet in 
breadth; the floor is fine Mosaic, whercon are represented many 
figures in various attitudes, and in different dresses, some of 
which are of youthful appearance, and, from the wings on 
their shoulders, ecm to have been designed to represent genii. 
In a small rooin adjoining this is a figure of Hercules killing 
the hydra. Other rooms, with the tessere worked into geo- 
moctrical figures are also discovered. These specimens of 
Mosaic are considered by experienced antiquaries to be the 
most curious and interesting hitherto found in England. 





Wiuyoine oF 611«.—The winding of silk by the new process 
is making great progress in Spain, according to accounts from | 
that country. At Valencia no less than five new mills have 
been established, in all of which steam is employed for heating | 














the apparatus, 


vious festival. Many of the peaches were extremely large and 
fine, but there was not so great a variety as we have before 
observed: there was a more profuse display of grapes: many 
of the kinds were beautiful, and several bunches of the chass- 
elas even splendid: some native seedling grapes from West 
Point were remarkable for their size: we noticed a plate ot 
beautiful orlean plums from Albany, and a few of the mag- 
num bonum raised in this city; there were also plenty of 
delicious pears, apples, and some very fine quinces ; but indeed 
there was an endiess profusion, and it would seem as if Flora 
had emptied her lap on the occasion. Most of the fruits and 
flowers were sent by members and others friendly to the insti- 
tution, and where there was such general excellence, it would 
be unnecessary to particularize. In the course of the evening 
several capital toasts and sentiments were given: that by the 
orator of the day was well received—“ The fait sex, always 
partial to good husbandmen.”” 

Lithography.—A writer in the I Foreign Review, speaking 
of the introduction of the lithographic art into England, and 
the extent to which it has been used there, says: the art of| 
printing from stone was invented at Munich, between the 
years 1795 and 1798, by Alois Sencteldert, the son of an actor 
in that city. Wishing to get some copies of a dramatic piece 
teady by Leipsic fair, and unable to bear the delay and the 








‘}expense of printing, he endeavoured to etch his composition 


on some blocks of Kellheim stone. This laid the foundation 
of the art, which, like most other discoveries, was greatly in- 
debted to accidental circumstances for its subsequent improve- 
ments. About the year 1N02, Senefeldert joined Mr. P. H. 
Andre, in London, but their endeavours to introduce the art 
into England failed. Two Germans practised itafterwards in 
London, and the secret was purchased of onc of them by the 
late Colone! Brown, then quartermaster general. The art would 
even then have failed, had not the man whom the Germans 
had engaged to prepare the stones and presses, been accident- 
ally discovered. This person, whose nume is Rediaan, had 
acquired a knowledge, or rather had picked up a sinattering ot 
the general process, and with his aid the experiments at the 
horse guards became tolerably succe: first map, a 
sketch of Bantry Bay, was produced in the beginning of the 
year 1808; but previously to the appointment of sir Wolloughby 
Gordon, as quartermaster general, in 1811, the art was only 











used as an auxiliary to the military depot. At the present time, | 





the quartermaster general's department executes lithographic 
printing for the treasury. Plans and maps to a very large 
number have also been drawn and printed occasionally for 
both houses of parliament, with several laborious surveys 
relating to the new lines of roads through England, for the 
general post office. In the year 1826, the number of copies 
of circulars, maps, and plans, printed under Mr. Pawley’s 
superintendence, amounted to nearly one hundred and seventy 
thousand ; and those have been executed by one draftsman, 
four printers, and a labourer, all at a very low weekly pay. 


The Ants.—The following is copied from a London periodi- 
cal. Ancient historians and modern travellers of the most 
approved veracity, give extraordinary accounts of the industry. 
application, perseverance, and foresight of the ants. All who 
have eyes to see, have been struck with the bustling regularity 
with which they move. Yesterday we saw a regular attack, 
a long continued combat, and the final triumph of these little 
animals over a very large house spider. The spider was as 
heavy as five hundred of the ants. 

They were the small red ants. They were first discovered 
near the door of a small back parlour of a neighbour, who sent 
for us to witness the fierce resistance of the spider, with the 
untiring indefatigability of the ants in their attacks. His 
limbs and his head were covered by them, and he was pushed 
and dragged along by the multitude of his enemies. Occa- 
sionally he would scatter so many of then as to be able to 
retreat an inch or two. On these disastrous occasions, we 
saw several ants, almost with the velocity, and certainly the 
intelligence of videttes, scamper off to a hole in the corner of 
a brick hearth, distant from the scene of operation nearly five 
yards, ‘These scouts were invariably accompanied back, and 
followed by reinforcements of ants, who, as soon as they got 
on the battle ground, vigorously set to work on the spider, to 
push and to drag him along in a direction to the hole in the 
hearth, whence they had issued. 

If we might, with tolerable certainty, infer the condition, 
from the actions and movements of the spider, we would con- 
clude he was blinded before the contest was hulf over. It was 
impossible to see the very large body of the spider, surrounded 
and every where encompassed about with busy, active litue 
enemies, without recollecting the miserable state of poor 
Gulliver made fast to the carth, walked on, and overcome by 
the Lilliputians. More than twenty times did we think the 
spider would break away; but, on all these occasions, his 
cnemies seemed to redouble in vigilance, force, and numbers. 
‘They would head him and load his head and limbs, so that 
he seemed, for a little while, wholly at their mercy. Twice 
there were hills over which it was necessary to hoist and push 
the spider, and here and there, when precipitated in a hole in 
a broken brick, he made a most obstinate and pertinacious 
resistance ; but all would not do.—The activity, numbers, and 
continued reintorcements of the ants triumphed. They dragged 
him over every elevation, and raised him out of every hole, 
until, after an unintermitted struggle of two hours, we saw 
the ants precipitate him into the hole in the corner of the 
hearth, Truly did the wise man say, “the ants are a people 
not strong, yet they prepare their meats in the summer.” 


Tccumsch.—In conversation with a gentleman the other 
day, say the editors of the Journal of Commerce, about the 
peculiar traits of Indian character, he related an anecdote of 
the celebrated Tecumseh, which singularly evinces the sagacity 
and shrewdness of this warrior, and the manner by which he 
tirst acquired that unlimited influence which he possessed over 
his tribe. It is well known that formerly, the Indians regarded 
an eclipse, either of the sun or moon, a8 a temmbly portentous 
omen ; and whenever one occurred, a council was usually held 
to ascertain the causes of the wrath of the Great Spirit. At 
the disastrous defeat of St. Clair, while they were in the eager 
chase of the unfortunate fugitives, they were thrown into such 
consternation by an eclipse of the moon, that the pursuit was 
stopped, and a consultation held ; and so long was the debate, 
that an opportunity was afforded the shattered remnant of the 
amny to reach a place of security. While some traders were 
visiting their settlements on the Wabash, in the spring of 1806, 
‘Tecumseh learned from them that a total cclipse of the sun 
would take place on the sixteenth of June. Knowing the super- 
stition of his people, he dexterously resolved to make use of 
this information for his own advantage; and accordingly 
represented to them, that the Great Spirit had constituted him 
his agent upon earth, and that if they did not implicitly com- 
ply with his directions, the sun would on a certain day hide 
his head, and withdraw the light of his countenance from 
them. ‘To their amazement, this prediction was fulfilled ; and 
ever after, they submitted to his dictation with a confidence 














that was never shaken, until his career was terminated. 





COME, LOVE, TO ME. 


AS B8UNG BY MRS, KNIGHT, AT THE PARK THEATRE, IN THE pEama tr PAUSTUS. 


ANDANTINO EXPRESSIVO. 
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Ohflestly. more fleetly the night star weeping, From the mountain, sare Theard thee | Ob darker, and darker, the night is growing 
Allare now sleeping o'er wave and lea ; | Binging neur me, come, love, tu me Deeper, throwing shude soon to flee ; 
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Now I see thee, now I hear thee 
Singing near we, I come to thee. 








VARIETIES. 


ConTRADICTION OF THE PRoveRsS.— The more the mer- 
rier.” Not so; one hand is enough in a purse.—“ Ile that 
runs fastest gets most ground.” Not so; for then footmen 
would get more than their masters.—'' He runs far who never 
turns.” Not so; he may break his neck in a short couree.— 
«No man can call again yesterday." Yes; he may call 
till hia heart ache, though it never come.—“ He that goes softly 
gocs safely.” Not among thieves,—‘‘ Nothing hurts the sto- 
mach more than surfeiting.” Yes; lack of meat.—‘ Nothing 
is hard to a willing mind.” Yes; to get money.—‘“ None so 
blind as they that will not see.’ Yes; they that cannot see. 
—‘ Nothing but what is good for something.” Not 80; no- 
thing is not good for any thing.—“ Every thing hath an end.” 
Not eo; a ring hath none, for it ia round.— Moncy is a great 
comfort.” Not when it brings a thief to the gallows.—“ The 
world is along journey.” Not so; the sun goes over it every 
day.— ‘It is a great way to the bottom of the sea.” Not so; 
it is but a stone’s cast.—" A friend is best found in adversity.” 
Not so; for then there’s none to be found.— The pride of the 
rich makes the labour of the poor.” Not so; the labours of 
the poor make the pride of the rich. 

Sie Wattan Scorr.—The whole number of the published 
works of this famous and prolific author, amount to one hun- 
dred and ninety volumes; of poetry, translations, history, 
biography, and prose fictions, ‘The rapid succession in which 





, his works of the last mentioned class have followed cach 


other, is indeed astonishing. To these may be added innu- 
merable contributions to the Edinburgh Quarterly and Foreign 
Quarterly Reviews; the Annual Register, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, and toa periodical work 
called the “Sales Room,” published by the late Mr John Bal- 
lantyne, of Edinburgh. The beautiful and interesting tales, 
furnished for the English annuals, might also be annexed. 

Gravity.—A young Frenchman, complaining of the gra- 
vity of Americans, said, “they go to a ball, and dance as if 
they did it by order of the legislature.” 

Eco ptaxt.—This rich and delicious fruit cannot well be 
raised in the northern states without bringing forward the 
plants, by sowing the seed the last of March, or the first of 
April, in a slight hot bed. The last of May or first of June, 
set out the plants two feet apart, in a rich, warm, sandy 
ground, and treat them like cabbages. The fruit should be 
gathered for cooking before it is fully ripe, cut in thin slices, 
and fried as eggs. 

FRIENDS TO UNION. 
Among the men what dire divisions rise ! 
For “union,” one, and one, “no union,” cries! 
Shame on the sex, that such dispute began; 
Ladies are all for unton—to a man. 

A tortoise, which was kept in a garden, disappeared about 
twelve months ago. During the interval which has elapsed 
search has been made for itin vain. A few days since it made 


; its re-appearance on the gravel-walk, in a very lively state. 


A fop in company, wanting his servant, cried out, “ Where 
is that blockhead of mine?’ “ Upon your shoulders,” replied 
a lady. 

What word of one syllable becomes a word of two syBables, 
by taking two letters from it ?—Plague. 

A curious apparatus has been constructed in Scotland, 
| give information of the swarming of bees. When they + 
semble, their weight rings a bell, and raises a flag upon a pole 
to any height required, and at the same time indicates the 
weight of the swarm. 

The Beggar's Opera was performed at Covent Garden un- 
der the title of the Beggars Opera Reversed. ‘The reversal 
consisted in this, the male characters were enacted hy females 
and the fomale by males. Such a proceeding is as ridiculou 
as indecent. 

Two years ago a poplar tree was cut at both ends in onder 
to support a mason’s shade in London. It is naw sprouting 
out in various places, and leaves are forming. 
= ee 
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THE DEATH-BED OF MARY. 


Ir was a sunny day—the sportive winds 

Had folded their light wings and left the waves 

To rock themselves to rest; while far off slept 

‘The clouds in their blue cradle of the sky. 

Through all her streets the city forth had poured 

Her beauty and her pomp, and there came up, 

Like cound of many waters heard at night, 

The mingled din of busy multitudes 

Coursing their marbled way in fond pursuit 

Of pleasure, fortune, fame; still sweeping on, 

Unmindful each of each, and still deceived. 

But in one hapless mansion all was still— 

No footfall there was heard—no voice—no note 

Of waking hope, nor gush of glee; for there 

Death in his might entered, and above 

The couch where beauty’s faded form reclined, 

He srernly leant upon his errless 5 

Gird on thy sablest armour, awful King! 

And wear thy grimmest look, and at the breast 

Of godlike genius point thy reckless shaft, 

And at the breast of manhood and of age, 

And thou art not 90 terrible as when: 

Thou foldest beauty in thine icy arm. 

Around that couch in bitterness of heart 

A few were gathered; save, perchance, unseen, 

Heav’ns ministers of mercy hovered near 

To watch the rest of dying innocence, 

And waft the spirit to its native home. 

The father bowed his manly brow and wept; 

‘The mother too—and he that trod youth’s 

Of flowers with her who withered near, did weep 

Drops like the first-fall’n of the summer storm; 

While restless agony of thought intense, 

Too stern for human utterance or ear, 

Yet poured in the deep hush of prayer, and heard 

B Him that sleeps not—smothered every sigh. 
eyes were on the maiden, as she lay 

The fairest wreck of life’s all foundering barks, 

While near and nearer still was heard the sound 

Of breakers, and that dark sea’s sullen roar 

From whose dim waste “no v« er returns.’? 

Gnonigh arose—one groan, and ‘was still, 

Save the low echo of each throbbing breast: 

The eye—the lip—the heart had found their rest, 

And over all fell the deep sleep, which knows 

No waking, till that happier morn arise 

To cheer death’s captives with immortal day. 

Farewell, sweet one !—we cannot mourn like those 

That have not hope; for thou, we trust, hast found 

In yon pure skies a better friend and home 

Than earth could e’er bestow. Yet tears for thee 

Have flowed, and still shall flow; for well each heart 

Knows its own weakness and thy passing worth, 

Ay and the depth of sorrow’s swelling fount. 

Then fare thee well—thou wilt not be forgot, 

For thy remembrance, like the sun’s last beams, 

Shall linger round our hearts, though thou art gone 

To glad some far-off and expectant world, 

With the rich glory of thy spirit’s light. 





A SUMMER LANDSCAPE. 


The sky with silvery drapery of clouds 

Is spotted, and a harmony of hues 

Of blue and white are there ; a genial warmth 
Burns in the sun glance; from that lovely vale 
‘The smoke-wreath curls; a rustic chimne ps 
From the low foliage ; in that furrowing fehl 
The Ploughiman guides his team and whistles blithe; 
Around the brink of that blue fairy lake, 

A laughing group of children hover, watching 
That frail bark 5 ing with its mimic sail 
Acrogs the dimp! mirror; now it moors 

Within that knot of water plants; from out 

The tree where dances the light wind, a wren 

Ts warbling to its mate within the bush: 

‘The cattle lazily repose beneath 

‘The willow’s shade, or stoop to drink the rill 

That freshens the green herbs. A summer scene, 
Common, yet lovely, which each roving eye 


Can view, and wrapt 5 B. 





THE FAN.—FROM THE ITALIAN. 


‘When in the lion Phoebus burns, 
‘My use and merit each discerns; 
But when the smiling season flies, 
All coldly turn from me their eyes; 
Tom and neglected then I lie. 

Ab, ladies! whom resemble 1? 


ARION. 





MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


High on an eminence I stand, 
And cast around my eager sy 
Upon the rich and smiling land, 
‘The water, and the deep blue sky. 
How fair the scene that lies beneath ! 
The woods, whose rainbow-coloured leaves, 
Are trembling to the zephyr’s breath, 
Which scarce the river's bosom heaves. 


Oh! for a master’s hand to sketch 
The glowing scene that’s spread around; 
Far as the gazing eye can stretch, 
To the horizon’s utmost bound ! 
The lofty mountains, towering o’er 
The sotinges. that at their feet, 
Lie stretched along the sandy shore, 
Where the dark silent waters meet. 
No ripple rocks the river blue, 
No prow disturbs its quiet rest, 
Save one broad sail of snowy hue, 
Gliding upon its tranquil breast. 
How bright the foliage round me seen, __ 
Which deck the mountain’s rugged side ; 
Red, yellow, and the verdant green, 
Allamile alike in transient pride. 
How ay their gaudy colours show, 
And yet deceitfully they smile, 
Like dire consumption’s hectic glow 
That lights the hollow cheek awhile: 
And as to friendship’s aching eye 
Fades the bright glow upon the cheek, 
So doth this brifant foliage die, 
And leave the mountain bare and bleak! Trvaza. 





MORAL TALES. 





THE BEWILDERED TRAVELLER. 


Asovr half past five o’clock, on the evening of the 
sixth of February last, I took my place in the stage, 
{asthe matter cannot be immediately brought before 
a jury, my lawyer has advised me to avoid using 
names,) dressed in a thick great coat, as the weather 
seemed doubtful, and I had been suffering with a low 
fever for some days before. I had a hundred dollar 
note and some loose cash in my pocket, and an excel- 
lent gold repeater, with rather showy seals, in my fob. 
But what I was chiefly anxious about was a travelling 
case containing drafts to the amount of five thousand 
dollars, with which I had been entrusted by the house 
of P. 8. & Co. 

When I firet entered the stage,I observed that 
there wasa stout man, wrapped in a rough borseman’s 
cloak, sitting in one corner of it ; who proved to be 
the only passenger besides myself. Nothing particu- 
lar occurred until we had started, unless it be worth 
while to mention that in getting in, the stranger would 
not move his foot, though much in my way. He might 
have been asleep—but it looked rude. So far, how- 
ever, there was nothing which would have raised sus- 
picion in the most apprehensive mind, and I am far 
from considering myself as belonging to that class. 
On this night in particular, I perfectly remember the 
firm tone of my nerves, and the careless indifference 
with which I started a common-place subject, that I 
might discover whether my compagnon de voyage was 
as polished in his conversation as in his manners; for 
the affair of the foot had nettled me. The topic which 
happened to be the uppermost in my thoughts was the 
recent elopement of Perryman, the clerk in the Eng- 
lish navy pay-office. Having commented on the great 
number of defaulters which we have seen of late, I 
remarked to my unknown friend in the cloak, the sin- 
gular confidence which mercantile men place in peo- 
ple who are unknown to them. 

“ And yet,” answered he drily, “ you ride,in a stage 
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ic you do not know, and trust yourself to a 
driver you are not acquainted with.” 

The answer made me fairly start; but as I never 
form my opinions of people hastily, I turned the con- 
versation, and endeavoured to examine the complexion 
of my muffled friend's mind a little further. 

“It is very cold, sir,” said I. 

“You will find it an infernal deal colder on 
heights,” was the answer. 

A chill ran through me at the idea, and I regarded 
the bluff stranger with an eye of suspicion, as I con- 
sidered the ominous nature of his replies—* You ven- 
ture in a stage, sir, with people you do not know!”— 
“ You will be an infernal deal colder, sir, on 
heights!”"—They might be casual observations, but 
the first sounded very like “ Sir, I have you in a room 
six feet by four,” and the latter I thought no bad hint 
at murder. But having as much courage as my neigh- 
bourse, I cannot say thet I felt any sensation beyond a 
slight distrust. My wish, however, for conversation 
was at an end, and sinking back in the corner of the 
stage, I amused myself with taking a more tninute 
survey of my companion as the passing light of the 
street lamps flashed full upon his face, and showed his 
enormous shadow upon the opposite side of the coach. 
His black eyebrows seemed to stand from his brow in 
masses; his eyes, deeply sunk under their dark cover, 
shot back the glare of the lamps, and the upper part of 
his face—for the lower was wholly hidden in his cloak 
—appeared in the lurid glare as red as mahogany, 
and as rough as a ploughed field. My time for obser- 
vation was not long. The stage, little incumbered by 
baggage, dashed, rattled, and bumped over the rough 
pavement, and in a few minutes was gliding as smoothly 
along the road as if it bad been lined with velvet. The 
suddenness of such a transition has always an agree- 
able effect upon my feelings, and, at present, it served 
to banish the little excitement which had been pro- 
duced by the forbidding aspect in the cloak. That as- 
pect with all its terrors was now lost in shade, and as 
there was no probability that any further light would 
be thrown either upon the face or the possessor of it, 
for some hours, I carefully settled my thoughts towards 
a more attracting subject, and began first to call to 
mind all the bon-mots and ludicrous jokes which had 
been started at the meeting of the society to which I 
belong; and at the reminiscence of each, encouraged 
as far as possible, a disposition to laugh. When this 
subject was exhausted, which was rather sooner than 
I expected, I plunged myself into a deep calculation 
of the expenses incident to a mill that I had some idea 
of erecting. Thad got clear through the carpenter's 
bill, when 1 was a little disturbed by a man on a white 
horse, riding alongside the stage. He said nothing. 
and went away immediately; and I, as promptly re- 
suming my calculation, was a long way in the price of 
damming and banking, when the man on the horse 
came alongside again. This time I observed that he 
too wore a cloak; and I then took to the dam again. 
I completed it; had cut a canal nearly half a mile long 
—when man and horse came boldly to the window. 
Hitherto my friend in the cloak had seemed asleep; 
but at this third apparition, he roused himself, gave a 
nod of recognition, and said, 

“¢ How do you do, Tom?” 

“Ts that you?” wasthe reply which this observation 














elicited. G 

And the man in the cloak having assented that it 
was he, the stranger disappeared. 

Here was fresh matter for conjecture. If the in- 
tentions of the ‘horseman were good, why had he not 
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inquired at once for his friend? Why should he have 
given himself the trouble of overtaking us three 
times? Why should he make assurance doubly sure, 
by asking, “is that indeed you?” or, as I interpreted 
it, “are you ready at your post?” The oddness of 
these circumstances gave rise to some unpleasant ideas 
in my mind; but, with Macbeth, I was soon “ wearied 
of conjecture ;” and added, with manly resolution, 
“if there is any mystery in these things, it will be 
solved at heights.” And with this conclusion 
I discarded all further speculation upon my journey, 
and set myself resolutely to thinking again; but the 
process was by no means an ensy one. It was uphill 
work. My memory seemed out of joint. I attributed 
it to the stage, which about this period began to jolt 
exceedingly. By the time I was ready to “jump at a 
conclusion,” I had forgotten the premises, and when 
they were recovered, the conclusion was again to be 
sought. I remember being exceedingly astonished at 
the sum which I calculated the shaft of my mill 
wheel would cost, and had seriously considered the 
possibility of constructing a wheel without any shaft 
at all, when I recollected that my calculation supposed 
the length of the shaft to be eleven hundred and sixty 
yards—a number previously deduced for the length 
of my canal, but a jolt of the coach had mixed my 
calculations. 

A good hour was passed in this perplexed arithme- 
tic before I fairly abandoned it and took to whistling ; 
which I concluded would be easier than mathematics. 
and better adapted tothe road. It had, too, the merit 
which induced Bottom to become musica] when in dan- 
ger and alone. Jt served to show that I was not 
afraid, and to make the most of this merit, I chose 
none but warlike and manly songs, such as “ Bruce’s 
address,” “ Jackson's march,” or the “ Hunters of| 
Kentucky,” and found my courage increase by their 
influence. My own fears were quickly mastered, and 
passing from one extreme to the other, I felt inclined 
to be merry at the peril in which I stood, and should 
have given my sullen companion a sly hint at his pro- 
bable fate, had not every song that occurred to my 
mind, descriptive of a rogue coming to the gallows, 
said a little too much about his desperate courage be- 
fore he got thither. 

Whilst I was deliberating upon this matter, the dri- 
ver blew his horn with a startling suddenness, and in 
a few minutes we stopped to change horses. The 
light glared again upon my companion’s face, which 
was not improved by the addition of a red night-cap. 
He seemed to return my glance with a fierce scowl. 
whereas before, he had averted his eyes when I looked 
at him. These bad omens within doors made me look 
abroad for comfort, which I had some bopes of disco- 
vering in the driver, whom I trusted to find a jolly fat 
man, with mirth in his face, and a sprig of evergreen 
or a monthly rose in his bosom. My hopes were not 
realized. The fellow cursed his horses, cut one of 
them over the ear with as much ill-temper as ever a 
lash expressed, beat hie feet upon the foot-board with 
vehement impatience—it was snowing—and lumber- 
ing down, appeared before me a stumpy, thick set 
inan, with a round, pock-marked face, small gray eyes. 
no eye-brows and a turned-up nose. In my opinion, 
villain is never written more plainly than in those faces 
which have no features. I sunk into unpleasant me- 
ditations, when I was again aroused by the arrival of 
the gray horse and his rider. I stared instinctively at 
his features, but they were completely hidden. A 
dreadnought great coat battoned to the neck, a slouch- 
ed hat white with snow, and a silk handkerchief about 
the throat, bade defiance to my scrutiny. 

“ Tom,” said he in the coach, “ You'll push on.” 

The other's voice was harsh with cold. 

“ Ay, when [ have warmed my blood.” 

How horrid that word sounds at times! 











« [fallo!” to those in the house— a glass of iced 





water and a tooth-pick.” 1 


The fellow's common-place joke jarred on my irri- 
tated feelings. Ina few minutes an unshod and tat- 
tered negro girl brought him a rummer of smoking 
whiskey and water, which he swallowed at a draught. 

“Tom,” was again repeated,“ you'll get all ready?” 

“ Ay, curse me if I don’t,” was the answer; and off] 
went Tom at a gallop. 

This was too much; the house was poor and mean, 
but it was better than my next night’s lodgings pro- 
mised to be, should I continue my journey, and I re- 
solved to stay there. I pushed open the door, jumped 
out, and was inthe passage of the miserable inn ina 
moment. 

In a little back room I saw the driver talking to a 
man who appeared to be the tavern-keeper. He was 
a thin, miserable figure, with his small-clothes unbut- 
toned at the knees, and a greasy cap on his head. His 
starved face was blotched by drink, and his eyes seem- 
ed starting out of their sockets. He was without a 
cravat, and at the time when I saw him, his head was 
thrown back, and he was pointing to his throat with 
his long skinny finger. 

“No, it won't do, Jem,” I heard the driver say; 
“T’ve found a c’racter useful, and what will they say 
when the stage don’t come in?” 

“ As you like, Joe; but p’rhaps you may wish you 
had on heights.” 

The driver turned to go out, and stared as he met 
me in the passege. I made some shuffling excuse 
about wanting to warm myself at the fire, and rapidly 
revolving in my mind the circumstances in which | 
stuod, determined to be murdered on heights 
rather than inthat house. The maudlin, leering figure 
that would have stood over me to see my throat cut 
with as much indifference as he would that of a pig. 
had himself expressed some doubt of an escape in the 
latter case, and drowning men catch at straws; so I 
hurried back to my hearse—it looked darker than any 
coach I ever saw—with desperate resolution, anc 
heard the door close upon me much as a malefactor of| 
old must have heard the jar of a gate which shut him 
in the den of a tiger. One paw of the human tiger 
with whom I was enclosed, was now visible—it was 
a coarse brown mass, as big as a loaf, with lumpy 
knuckles, and short stunted nails. A fist that would 
have written its owner's name upon a wall witha hun- 
dred weight hanging from each finger. But the very 
strength of my suspicions had given me courage. 

“ Blood and thunder!” said I to myself, “ size is not 
courage; was it not yesterday that 1 saw a three 
weeks’ old oppossum whipa bear? andcan | not fasten 
upon this man, as that animal clung to the bear's noge ? 

I drew back into the corner for a spring, and fum- 
bled in my pocket for a penknife. 

The stage dragged heavily through the snow, and 
before an hour was elapsed I had fallen into a disturb- 
edslumber. Strange dreams came upon me. I thought 
I was a mouse watched by a rattlesnake. I received 
new sense. I knew what fascination was. Even now 
the glaring eye of the serpent terrifies me. I wished 
to run into its jaws that it might look at me no longer. 
A change caine to my dream. I was myself again— 
the snake was a black snake curled round my throat 
and tightening its horrid folds until I gasped for breath; 
ite fiery eyes were staring me in the face,—they en- 
larged every moment—dark eyebrows grew over them 
—choked and trembling with horror I awoke. The 
aspect of the snake settled rapidly into the stern 
visage of the villain in the cloak. The moon had 
risen, and shone full upon him. Wis gigantic hand 
was round my throat, and grappled it like a collar of 
iron. I had no power of utterance, hardly of action, 
but with a desperate effort I drove my penknife at his 
heart. Twice, thrice! I repeated the blow! I felt the 
villian loosen his hold; he fumbled in his cloak. A 

















dirk flashed across the window, and in another mo- 


ment—I knew no further, there was a noise—a crash | 





as if the world was going to wreck—a piercing pain. 
Was this death? I did not know. 1 was senseless. 
In one moment, my fears, my agonies, my struggles, 
and my hopes, were over! I felt no more than the 
log which the axe hews for the fire. Neither dol 
know how long this lasted, but imperceptibly, that 
dreadful feeling of returning life which Byron has so 
forcibly described in Mazeppa, grew uponme. I drew 
a long, low, quivering breath—the blood rushed in 
gushes to my heart. I felt cold, sick, and heavy, my 
eyes slowly opened, and when the objects before me 
ceased to reel, 1 found myself stretched in the snow. 

1 had been dragged apparently from the coach 
which was upset beside me. A group of men at a 
little distance, among whom I plainly distinguished 
the man with the eye-brows, his friend Tom, and the 
round-faced, pock-marked driver, were busy examining 
my travelling case. The five thousand was plainly 
their busy prey, and my life was doubtless to be taken 
as the security, but before I could reflect upon this 
horrible transaction, Tom said something which I did 
not hear, and the group approached me; they tumbled 
me over as if I had been a sack, and having placed 
me before a fellow ona horse, we started off at a smart 
trot which lasted above five minutes, when we stop- 
ped at a mean low cottage, for I ventured to open one 
eye to examine it. A light was brought to the door, 
and I shut my eyes again as close as if they were 
already sealed for ever. Ina moment I was taken down 
from the horse, and carried into the house, where 
they appeared to place me on a sort of bench, leave 
me there, and go out of the room, the man of the house 
observing that I should never move again, and Tom 
answering, in his harsh quick manner, “ till we take 
him to his grave, my friend.” 

Recovered to life only to be told that the grave was 
yawning for me, and what a grave! I had seen enough 
to guess that I should be huddled into some dark cor- 
ner, my limbs probably broken, whilst the breath of 
lite was yet in my body to make it large enough. 

“ Why inheaven,” I thought, “did younot finish your 
bloody work at once, and stab as butchers who know 
how to kill. Must I be dragged again into life only to 
be again deprived of it?” I sickened at the idea, and 
fainted. 

On recovering my senses I saw that the room in 
which I lay was a wash-house, attached tothe cottage ; 
in one corner stood a large caldron, that a woman was 
filling with water, and in another,aheap of dirty clothes. 
The woman had apparently finished her preparations 
for the night, and passed to go out. 

“ Wretch!" thought I, “ can you thus calmly pursue 
your avocations with the mangled body of your associ- 
ates’ victim before you?” 

I closed my eyes as she passed me, but I heard her 
stop and say with a tone of deep compa-sion, “ Poor 
creature!” Oh how sweetly did those two words 
sound tomyear! They awakened at once a thousand 
hopes of life, when all hopes seemed extinguished. I 
was on the point of throwing myself at her feet, and 
entreating her assistance to rescue me froma bloody 
grave; but the deep voice of the man with the eye- 
brows struck upon my ear like that of the angel of 
death. 

‘Tom, is all ready?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Have you cut his head off?” 

“No, Bill has gone for the knife.” 

“ Come then, let’s carry him out.” 

Heavens? there was no time to be lost! I opened 
my eyes, the woman was gone; there was no one in 
the room with me, but I could see the dark shadows 
of the men on the wall of that adjoining, and throuch 
that room, or through a window over my head, was the 
only way of leaving the house. 

What was to be done? to alarm them by opening 
the window, and then to craw) through that high and 
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narrow aperture? It was certain death. A thougit 
occurred to me. I sprang up, undid the hasp of the 
window, lifted the lid of the caldron without noise, 
flung a log at the window that sent it flying open with 
aclatter which must have been heard all overthe house, 
and jumping into the caldron, had the lid upon my 
head in a moment. 

Tire scheme succeeded. Half a dozen rushed into 
the room with oaths and exclamations. They cursed 
me for having so much strength left; and all but Tom 
rushed out of the house to follow my supposed flight 
in the garden. I could hear this cool, shrewd villain. 
calculating the probability of the feat I seemed to 
have performed; and my heart beat thick as I heard 
him admit that “it were possible.” At this moment 
the woman returned—her exclamations were bound- 
less. She was certain I was dead! it must have been 
my ghost that fetched my body away! She was glad 
Iwas gone, dead or alive. She did not like such 
murderous doings, and would have helped me herself, 
if she could have done it. I thanked her from the 
bottom of my soul. But Tom was in no hurry to de- 
part. 

“Itis just day,” he said, ‘the snow is onthe ground, 
and not a bush upon the heights—that he will be taken 
and sawed out, is a done thing.” 

The kind hearted woman trusted that I should be 
delivered out of their hands, and at the same time I 
heard her rummaging among the wood below the cal- 
dron where I lay. Poor creature! she little knew 
what she was about; but fear has quick ears, and 1 
soon began to comprehend by the murmur below me, 
that she had lighted the fire. Confined as I was, in a 
large copper vessel, directly over the furnace, the 
reverberation was prodigious, and magnified by 
the increased acuteness of my senses. The flame 
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s seemed perfectly to roar and bellow below me. 
xs Still the effect was not unpleasant. I had the greatest 
~ hopes that Tom would go in a few minutes, and a mass 
2 of cold water which had nearly chilled me to death, 
3 could not in that time become warmer than an ordinary 
< warm bath. But as my evil genius would have it, (I 
4 almost cursed the whole sex,—notwithstanding this 
a villain's infamous character, and the proof he had 


given of deserving it,) the woman was in love with 
him! and there she held him to whimper and complain 
about some handkerchief he had given another girl, 
whilst I was boiling with apprehension and the heat of, 
the water. The first sensation of pain was in my left 
foot. I had lost the shoe of this foot, in being con- 
veyed to the house, and the hot copper was intolerable ; 
I crossed the lett leg over the right, and for a minute 
or two, all was well. 

“Tom,” said the girl, “ you are a villain!” 

T agreed with her, but my back touched the cal- 











¥ dron, and the heat began to get unbearable, I could 
st hear no more of her complaints. I had enough to 
‘ attend to at home. I shrunk up into half my natural 
3 dimeusions, and stood on the right toe, with my fingers 


over the edge—the lid removed a little. 

“ What the devil noise was that?” said Tom. 

“Only the steam lifting the cover. You will hear 
any thing but what I say,” replied the girl, and added, 
“ will nothing warm you?” 

“O heavens,” thought I,“I wish he was in the kettle.” 

But now my feelings became past bearing. The 
steam stifled me, the burning copper pierced me to 
the soul. The hot bubbles were rising even within 
my clothes—one moment more and Tom’s knife would 
be a mercy !—Yes, one minute and no longer could I 
submit to this agony. But that one minute seemed 
an hour. The tire roared as if afraid 1 should escape 
from it. The boiling steam eddied round my head, 
and penetrated my ears, my mouth, my nose, caus- 
ing me inconceivable agony. The eye-lids I found 
are extremely sensible, and the very humours of my 
eyes seemed boiling beneath them. 

“ Good night,” I could have heard no other word! 
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‘*Good night.” But one moment more—‘ he’s 
gone!” No! it isthe creaking of the door ! or was it 
this awful simmering? At last! at last! the water 
ceased to burnme. My feelings were too much ex- 
cited to feel it. When, as I lifted the lid. I heard the 
door open—and “0! Sukey, I forgot,"—I heard no 
more. I sank back into my now boiling kettle, and 
the horrid villain who had perceived the lifting of the 
lid, jumped instantly upon the top of it, and struck his 
heels with pleasure against the furnace as he compre- 
hended my fate. 

Further, my kind readers, J can scarcely inform you. 
I recollect something of being dragged out of the 
kettle, but my first distinct preceptions found me io 
the bed, where I now am, bandaged from head to foot, 
and with a surgeon feeling my pulse. He is very 
particular with respect to persons speaking to me, and 
says, I have yet some fever, though I shall probably 
do well. 

P.S. twelve o’clock.—I have opened my letter to say that 
in conversing with my attendants just now, they would will- 
ingly persuade me that I received a blow in the head when 
the stage was upset, and have been in the brain fever ever 
since. The scuffle in the stage, they say 1 must have dreamt ; 
and even that leering rascal at the inn, they assert, was 
merely asking the driver to take another glass of liquor. You 
see they are evidently afraid to acknowledge the horrid facts 
that occurred, for fear of alarming me. 

Four o’clock in the morning.—As my money and watchare 
safe, I think I must have dreamed of the scuffle, not of the 
boiling, 1 am certain, though fifteen days have elapsed since 
that strange disaster. Virginia Museum. 
2 ee 
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THE TOKEN FOR 1830. 

“T axe time by the forelock,” is a very excellent and com- 
mendable proverb, but like many other excellent and com- 
mendable things, it is liable to much abuse; for example, this 
is the middle of September, and we have already received a 
christmas present, in the shape of a choice specimen of that 
beautiful and costly division of the book tribe, denominated 
“the annuals.” If the competition amongst these pleasant! 
little “ hot-pressed darlings” continues, it is probable there will 
be no bull in the Irish gentleman’s expression, of ‘two annuals 
in one year.” We all know that Christmas is the season 
of good cheer—of mirth and music—blazing hearths and 
merry facee—when men begin to live and turkeys cease to do 
so—when little boys enjoy the sweetest pleasure of what 
poets term “happy childhood,” that is, gormandizing to their 
heart’s content—when lasses expect presents, and swains 
evince their tact and delicacy, by gratifying those expectations 
in the most appropriate way ; indeed for unremembered ages, 
amid all the change and mutability of human affairse—the 
getting up and putting down of princes and potentates, 
powers and principalities; the rise and fall of stocks, states- 
men, generals, and plenopotentiaries—this season has been 
invariably eet apart for joy and hilarity—for a mutual inter- 
change of good offices—for giving and receiving—and the 
policy and propriety of putting a book, expressly intended for 
this season, into the hands of the public before the dog-days 
are well over, is not exactly apparent. It does not accord with 
the natural fitness of things; and when the proper time for 
their presentation arrives, instead of the lady receiving her 
Token or Talisman with the gloss of novelty fresh upon its 
silken leaves; it has become little better than an old song, 
and the contents of its delicate pages have been transferred 
into half the vile white-and-brown newspapers in the country, 
and jumbled up with politics, law-suite, quack-adver- 
tisements, and other ill-flavoured and anti-sentimental concoc-; 
tions, But what avails it to say these things? This is the| 
age of competition, and one half of mankind are assiduously 
employed in pulling the bread out of the mouths of the other 
half, frequently without securing a crumb for their own, and 
it is about as much use talking reasonably to them on such 
subjecta, as to make a set speech, touching the virtues of 
inoderation and forbearance, to two hungry dogs over an un- 
picked bone. 

Mr. Goodrich, of Boston, has fallen in with the prevailing 
custom, and his “Token” has been sent into this breathing 
world “before its time,” though we cannot continue the 
quotation and say that it is either ‘ half made up,’ or “‘lamely, 
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early, that is, a very early copy, and will do our best to give 
somewhat of a tolerably impartial account of it. We say 
tolerably impartial, because the public are so unused to an 
altogether unbiassed opinion on a subject, that it might seem 
strange to them, and moreover be deemed presumptuous in us 
to commence such a startling innovation. As, however, from 
dear-bought experience, they have got into the habit of making 
a deduction of ninety-nine per cent. from what is said in fa- 
vour of any thing, it would be unfair not to keep up a small 
balance of praise in favour of the present handsome volume. 

In classing the American annuals of last year, we would put 
the Token first as regards the texture of the paper, neatness 
of binding, and general appearance ; and place it between the 
Talisman of this city, and the Atlantic Souvenir of Philadel- 
phia in point of literary merit. As compared with itself of last 
year, there is no falling off in the former particulars, and a 
visible improvement is apparent in the latter. Many of the arti- 
clesare not only good in themselves, but such as will add to the 
already well-earned literary reputation of their authors ; for in- 
stance, the “ Country Cousin,” a beautiful tale, told with all the 
unaffected and graceful ease of the authoress of “ Hope Leslie ;* 
the “ Withered Man,” by William L. Stone; and the “ Utilita- 
rian,” by John Neal; though utility is rather a mal-apropos 
subject for the beautiful and expensive little volume which con- 
tains it. The poetry, though not impregnated with any great 
quantity of the fire of genius, evinces considerable talent ; it 
is very pretty and agreeable, and reads as smootlily as it looks 
Some of the best of it is from the pen of the editor himsell, 
and Mrs. Sigourney, Willis, Mellen, and other popular poets 
have also furnished contributions. One thing is against it ; 
a good part of it has been ‘ made to measure,” that is, written 
to suit the plates, instead of the plates being engraved toillus- 
trate the subjecta. 

There is one story, which, being altogether out of the com- 
mon, we have copied, entitled the “Height of Impudence.” 
This is an unique affair, and evidently written by one that 
knows something; such a man as people intend to describe 
when they wink their eye and say, ‘he’s no fool ;” thereby 
meaning to distinguish the person so indicated from the mass 
of his fellow-mortals. The writer of this article ought to in- 
dite a duodecimo on phraseology, illustrated with examples, 
for he certainly has the knack of forming the most ludicrous 
and out-of-the-way combination of words imaginable. But 
this is by no means his principal quslification; he has an 
uncommonly fine eye for the ridiculous ; for instance, the de- 
mocratic, revolutionary, worthy Jedidiah Cobb, in his borrow- 
ed boots, “ waiving all considerations of rank? towards his 
bootless, shoeless, stockingless, and consequently bare-legged, 
henroost-robbing comrade. 

The embellishments are thirteen in number, and many of 
them are executed in a manner highly creditable to tur artists 
The Doomed Bride, painted by H. Inman and engraved by 
G. W. Hatch, forms the frontispiece. The bride is a glorious 
looking woman. Theample and elegant proportions of her 
figure—her ewanlike neck, and beautifully intelligent counte- 
nance, form altogether a very desirable object. Though lean 
ness in a woman is ever to be abhorred, the arms, we think. 
are rather too substantial. The Banks of the Juniata is a 
sweet and tranquil ecene, engraved by G. B. Ellis, from a 
painting by the justly admired Doughty; and a fine contrast 
to it is a bold and striking picture entitled Chocorua’s Curse, 
from the vigorous pencil of Cole, also engraved by Hatch : the 
scene is laid amid the wilds and fastnesses of the New-Hamp- 
shire hills. The best plate, however, in the volume, is, we 
think, the Lost Children, engraved by J. Cheney, from a 
painting of Scheffer. ‘The portraits of J. G. C. Brainard 
and Grandfather's Hobby, have somewhat of a gray and misty 
appearance, though this may perhaps be the fault of the print- 
ing of these two plates in the copy now before us. Altogether 
the Token is well worthy the patronage of the public. Cc 























THE YANKEE. 

The September number of this Magazine is excellent, and 
deserves far more praise than we have leisure this week to be- 
stow upon it. We cannot, however, refrain from calling the 
attention of the reader to the rich intellectual banquet which 
Mr. Neal has served up for the present month. 





THE NEW FOREST. 

"The Messrs. Harper have this novel in press, and will pub- 
lish it in the course of a few days. The following is from the 
Court Journal: “To say that the New Forest is by the au- 
thor of Brambletye House and Zillah, implies that it is lively, 
graphic, and forcible; andsuch must be the general impression 





and unfashionably.” We have been politely favoured with an|j afters perusal.” 
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THE PERIPATETIC.—NO. XV. 


DIGNITY. 
© Mark! e’en a dog’s obeyed in office."” 

No one can mingle at all with the world without 
perceiving the wonderful impudence which character- 
ises many individuals. The charm of a kind and 
friendly manner is inexpressible. When experienced 
in an inferior, it lulls you into a forgetfulness of the dis- 
tinction between you; for, where you behold it ac- 
knowledged by another, you are willing to conceal it 
yourself; and if one of high talents and reputation 
addresses you with familiarity, regard for his rank is 
blended with gratitude for his gentleness, and respect 
is elevated into affection. They who are really great 
and noble, are usually the most affable in their deport- 
ment. A consciousness that their claims to excellence 
will not be denied or forgotten, renders it unnecessary 
to push them into notice by arrogance. However s0- 
licitous to be admired, they appeal tacitly to their 
works, characters, or actions, and instead of. managing 
to obtain admiration, they are anxious only to impart 
pleasure. How willingly we yield to such an one our 
praise and esteem. What instruction and delight we 
realize from his society. Envy melts away before his 
smile, and criticism, disarmed and idle, refuses to at- 
tack him. Even vice may so clothe herself in the 
garb of complaisance, as to disguise her hideous fea- 
tures, or, when they are at length revealed, to cause us 
to turn with reluctance from their seductive influence. 
By the aid of this easily acquired and simple demean- 
our, men have won their way through the heated con- 
tests and opposing difficulties of life, from the lowest 
obscurity up to wealth, fame, and power. It isatrea- 
sure free to all. An ornament to honesty, a cover for 
ignorance, to beauty an enchantment, for ugliness a 
disguise; and yet it seems to me that the ugliest, the 
fowest, the poorest, and the most contemptible, are the 
very ones apt to neglect its acquisition, and to ren- 
der themselves infinitely more vile and despicable by im- 
pertinence and pride. Inacity there is always a gang 
of raggamuffin upstarts, who have emerged, by eome 
accidental turn of fortune, from their natural depths 
of obscurity into the temporary light and power of 
public occupation. It is amusing to mark the ac- 
tions and insolence of these gentry, who have fre- 
quently furnished me lessons more instructive than 
books. In nine cases out of ten you may fathom the 
depth of a man’s understanding by the extent of his 
hauteur, when his station affords him an opportunity 
to display the natural vanity and meanness of his dis- 
position with impunity. And invariably,as you advance 
up the scale of rank, you find politeness and modesty 
in proportion to the real loftiness of merit and place. 
T have seen a fireman abandoning himself to this kind 
of detestable insanity when the occasion offered no 
kind of excuse. Such a fellow will clap his great 
leathern cap upon his head, strap his frock around his 
sturdy form, seize a huge trumpet with perfect fury, 
and even when the conflagration is extinguished and 
he is returning home, dogs, hogs, little children, men, 
and often women, in the quiet pursuance of their way, 
experience the effect of his brief-importance, and are 
either spattered with mud or perhaps jostled off the 
walk with an oath. This is by no mcans applicable to 
the body of brave and hardy men who compose the 
firemen of the city, but only directed to those few im- 
petuous and conceited spirits, whom they and I equally 
despise. 

If, however, you wish to behold the effects of this 
ambitious disposition, go into the court rooms of the 
city hall, and, with the exception of one or two sensi- 
ble and clever fellows, you shall behold among the 
constables a great display of dignity. I have seen a 
huge red-nosed instrument of justice, by the authority 
ot his pole, take hold of a gentleman, whose curiosity 











asa stranger had brought him to the hall, and turn 


him out with force and arms in a most unceremonious 
manner; and in the lower part of the hall, this domi- 
neering and impertinent spirit is not confined to the 
officers, but springs up too frequently where should 
exist every art to allay the feelings and enlighten the 
understanding, not to inflame the passions,and increase 
the confusion and warmth of litigation. There is a 
class of men who imagine they accomplish their duty 
when they perform some generous actions, or are 
known to be tolerably honest. Satisfied with this, 
they deem it unnecessary to take any farther trouble 
about themselves; and, in some instances, go so far 
as to adopt a crabbed, malicious, and impudent man- 
ner towards all with whom, by the circumstances of 
business, they are brought in contact. To their friends 
they are kind enough, and perhaps do not beat their 
wives, nor tyrannize over their children. This is less 
inexcusable when the individual is in a private station, 
but where his dealings are necessarily with the public, 
most of whom are not related to him by any ties of 
kindred, or habits of friendship, when he is kept by a 
superior power where the people must apply to him 
for the transaction of their affairs, it is highly proba- 
ble that if the dignity of his office cannot elevate him 
above the impropriety of giving offence, it will not 
protect him from the danger of receiving insult. A 
gentleman may forget the rudeness in a bailiff which 
he would remember in a judge. The one would excite 
contempt. The other would provoke resentment. 
Among this kind of people there is an idea that 
they must conduct themselves with dignity; that they 
must repel familiarity by an air of haughtiness; and 
thus keep the spectators continually in mind of the 
situation which they hold, and the respect that is to 
be paid them. Now this same dignity is one of the 
most ridiculous things in the world. There are but 
few occasions which call for it, and then it should ne- 
ver be the result of any consciousness of importance ; 
but should rather be the natural and irrepressible 
effect of one's own feelings. At any crisis of danger, 
he who is self-possessed and fearless, who thinks with 
clearness, and acts without hesitation, will display the 
dignity of intellect and courage. When Julius Cesar 
was stabbed by the conspirators, his action was mark- 
ed by the impress of genuine nobleness and grandeur ; 
and at the sight of his friend Brutus in the act of run- 
ning his sword through the heart that loved him, his 
exclamation—“ and you too, Brutus?”—so calm, so 
contemplative in the horror and surprise of the mo- 
ment, s0 mingling deep affection with gentle rebuke, 
is an instance of dignity worthy indeed of admiration. 
But the little dignity of office, the exercise of low 
and insignificant importance, the insult which acci- 
dent suffers a man to inflict upon a superior placed 
for a moment without defence, is the mockery of an 
unreflecting mind and a bad heart. D. 


THE TRAVELLER. 








REMINISCENCES OF CHINA. 


Mr. Morris.—I have a number of scraps concern- 
ing China, which might not be totally uninteresting to 
your readers. They were collected from actual obser- 
vation, or intercourse with the inhabitants, during three 
years residence in Canton, Singapore, and Malacca. 
If you will accept them, they are entirely at your dis- 
posal. The following respecting punishments in the 
celestial empire, will show what a merciful being the 
“gon of heaven” is, who orders them all. People in 
this part of the globe, know very little about their 
fellow-beings in the east. 

PUNISHMENTS IN CHINA. 

The most dreadful punishments are inflicted upon} 
criminals in the “celestial empire,” and crimes are 
there committed more frequently, perhaps, thanin any 
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For the murder of a parent, or near relative, or for 
rebellion, the prisoner is made to undergo a punish- 
ment called ling-che, which is performed by cutting 
him to pieces by degrees, commencing at the hands or 
feet. In case he has any friend who will bribe the 
executioner, the torture may soon be stopped, and his 
sufferings cease by piercing him to the heart. At 
times this may be done for a small amount. Another 
punishment for the same offence is as follows: the 
culprit is fastened with his back to a large cross stuck 
in the ground, with his hands and feet tied so that he 
cannot move an inch in any direction; an incision is 
then made across the forehead, and the skin is pulled 
down over the eyes and face; then the hands,’feet, 
legs, arms, and head, are severally cut off from the 
trunk, which is finally stabbed to the heart. Behead- 
ing is a punishment for murder. The prisoner is made 
to kneel in some public place, on a scaffold facing the 
throne of the “son of heaven,” and, as if returning 
thanks for the pounishment about to be received, he 
bows to the ground; and, while raising his head, it is 
struck off by one blow with the sword; it is then put 
in a cage, sent to the place where the crime was 
committed, and hung at the end of a pole, which is 
raised in the air. The men employed in this service 
are very expert and strong, and go to their work with 
as much composure as butchers. Prisoners are often 
after being confined in jail a long time, let loose and 
branded on the forehead with a hot iron, so that they 
will be known wherever they go. For stealing, the 
thief is dragged through the streets by a party of 
soldiers, who alternately lash him with a thong of plaited 
rattan on the bare back, and beat a large gong to give 


cases the knees and ankles are compressed in an iron 
machine made for the purpose. There is no punish- 
ment more common or unmercifully executed than 
that of whipping. Smuggling saltpetre into the country 
from which powder may be manufactured, is punished 
by decapitation. Leaving the country to go to another 
is death by law. Strangling is another common 
punishment, and was inflicted upon an American 
sailor some years ago for accidentally killing a Chinese 
boat-woman. The criminal was tied to a post stuck 
in the ground, with his hands and feet fastened; a 
stout cord was then put round his neck, and passed 
through a hole in the post ; a stick of about one and 
a half inches in diameter was put through the end; 
and the executioner, standing behind, wrenched it 
round. No cap or covering of any kind was placed 
over the face during the execution. 

The following crimes are very leniently punished : 
a grandfather or grandmother who kill a grandchild, 
a father or mother who wilfully murder their own son 
or daughter, and a master or mistress who put to death 
a domestic slave, are only punished with sixty or 
seventy blowe; and should they wish to lay the murder 
falsely on some other person, the punishment is but 
eighty blows, and three years transportation. Torture 
is allowed by law in China, and defined to what extent 
it shall be carried; but magistrates often exceed their 
authority, and sometimes even kill the prisoner. 

At all executions the military and officers of the 
district are obliged to attend; but in some places they 
are so common, that, unless five of six are to be exe- 
cuted, the mandarine, instead of going himself, sends 
a deputy. 

Punishments in China are not always enforced ac- 
cording to the nature of the crime committed; but are 
often according tothe whim of the presiding magistrate, 
for, as there is no jury, he decides in all cases, except 
in capital crimes, as he pleases. H. 





It matters not whether our good humour be con- 
strued by others into insensibility, or even idiotism; 
it is happiness to ourselves, and none but a fool would 
measure his happiness by’wliat the world) may think 




















other country in the world. 
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the people notice of what is to take place. In some . 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





From the Token, for 1830. 
THE HEIGHT OF IMPUDENCE. 
: BY JAMES IGAACS, 
Mr. A. Furr was a clerk in one of the public in- 


stitutions in the city of New-York. He received af 


modest salary for his services, which enabled him to 
support in comfort, and with unambitious propriety, 
a wife and a very small family. [t is not at present 
necessary to be more explicit as to his circumstances. 
He was a good man ; that is to say, good enough, ac- 
cording to the moral barometer of his times and his 
topical latitude and longitude. But he was a man of| 
timid disposition; and, though not troubled himself] 
with thick coming fancies, was apt to be troubled by 
those of other people, whether they were traditional 
or inspired. Mr. Flint had no great taste for encoun- 
tering belligerent flesh and blood in the day time; and 
of ghosts in the night time he hada mortal abhor- 
rence. 

Now he was returning once, on a winter afternoon, 
after his daily labours, to his dwelling in one of the 
streets in the upper part of the town, which cross the 
Bowery lane, reflecting, probably, on the small con- 
cerns comprehended in the small routine of his own 
Operations and associations. I have no right to thrust 
a candle into his encephalic machinery, or to mention 


any other of his cogitations than the following. He | 


Teflected that his wife had gone to drink tea with her 
neighbour, Mistress Dobbs, and had taken the three 
emall children and infant with her, and that he had 
promised to call for them; and, as he felt already very 
much fatigued indeed, he sorrowed that the balance 
of his daily labour was not yet stricken. 

But, as may be inferred, he was an obedient hus- 
band, and easily pacified with a good reason, or no 
reason at all, when he got it from his wife. He grin- 


ned and bore the minor trials of this life with credita- } 


ble and enviable resignation. One other domestic 
anticipation, at the point of time from which I start, 
made him uneasy. He was apprehensive that his soli- 
tary domestic, with her usual Gallio-like contempt of 
orders, had availed herself of the absence of her mis- 
tress and her Cupids, to go a-visiting likewise; thus 
leaving the house empty of all live stock, save the cat 
and her customers. 

The day had been cloudy; and when our friend ar- 
rived at his own door, it was, as they say, pretty much 
dark. He knocked; but no one appeared, nor did he 
hear any stirring within. The house was of humble 
pretensions, having but one entrance in front. The 
door of this, with considerate precaution, was always 
fastened on the inside; but, as dead silence succeeded 
to the reverberations of a second knock, our friend 
thought he might as well, by way of experiment, try 
the handle before he went to the neighbouring grocery 
store, where the key was usually left on such emer- 
gencies. Much to his surprise, this piece of chirono- 
my operated as an open sesame ; or, in plainer Eng- 
lish, the door opened, and he stood in his own entry. 
Internally bestowing a malison on the untrustworthy 
wench, who had left the house thus desolate and liable 
to invasion, and, with a slight flutter of trepidation, 
Mr. Flint made his way through the dark but familiar 
passage, hoping to find in his little back parlour, 
sparks enough among the ashes to light a candle 
with. 

Hastily entering, and unconsciously closing the door 
behind him, he was thrown into an unequivocal par- 
oxysm of terror. A far better fire than had ever glad- 
dened it under Mrs. Flint’s administration, was blaz- 
ing on the hearth. Two spermaceti candles on the 
mantelpiece, long kept for ornament and not for use, 
were dispensing their radiance beautifully. There 
was light, and too much of it; for, right in front of 
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his eyes ever beheld. It was sitting on a pillow, which 


been brought from a room above; and the coup d'cil 


him, revealed to him the astounding fact, that this 


|| phantom was using for a epit-box the curiously painted | 


| China jar, which his wife's aunt had left her in her | 
will, and which had been immemorially, that is to say, 


for seven years, the pride of Mrs. Flint’s mantelpiece. 
That mantelpiece was now singularly adorned with 
two very mudéy old overshoes, one hanging on each 
side from a branch of a brass ornament; while an old 
greasy hat, with a brim whose circumference was as 


from the nail thet supported the picture of Flint’s 


place; but the visible objects in his back parlour were 
presented to our friend, just as those on the road are 
to a traveller, in a dark night, by a flash of lightning. 
The presence of the representation of a man before 
the fire, palsied his physical energies, and he was 
completely terrified. His immediate impulse was to 
make his exit, more rapidly than he had made his 
entrance, and to call for help from his neighbours. 
But, either from the disordered state of his nerves, or 
from some other cause which is unknown, the knob of| 
the lock was not so successfully tractable as its brother 
at the street door had been, and our friend's dalliance 
with it was ineffectual ; 


“ For his trembling hand 
Refused to aid his heavy beart’s demand.” 


But, heavens and earth! what were his feelings, 
when the Eidolon before the fire slowly turned round, 
and fixed him with its calm, cold, fascinating gaze! 

He did not swoon; but, as the clammy moisture gushed 
I from his forehead, stood, upheld by the energy of his 
own terror, which was so strong, that if his organs 
of speech could have executed a monosyllable, his 
| paralysed will was not able to dictate it. I hold it to 
be indecorous to go further into the anatomy of the 
passion of fear. 

‘“ Amaziah,” said the image, “sit down. I have 
| something to say to thee.” 

Cold and stern and hollow were the tones in which 
these words were uttered. But whether it was that 
Flint had picked up enough of demonology to know that 
ghosts never speak first, or that his courage began to 
ooze back into his finger nails again, insmall quantities, 
he made his way, as one does who is about to faint, to 
aseat in the corner most remote from his visitant, and 
there sat, neither alive nor dead, with moveless limbs, 
rayless eyes, and monumental expression, waiting, like 
the sailor who was blown out of the juggler’s show- 
room, to see “ what would be done next.” 

“Thou art cold, Amaziah,” said the apparition. 
‘© Approach the fire.” 

Its eyes glared with steady and glassy fulness on 
the master of the house, who, beneath their scrutiny, 
could no more execute the poetry or prose of motion, 
than philosophers can explain its final cause. 

“T tell thee, approach the fire! I must speak with 
thee,” again said the voice. 

Intense passion of any kind cannot keep its bent 
long. Whether Flint had too little wits to be scared 
out of them, or familiarity reconciled him even to this 
horrible presence, his system began to be agitated byan 
attempt to exercise its muscular functions. There was 
something so imperative in the tone of the speaker's 
command, that it resucitated our friend's will, from 
amidst the prostration of all his other faculties. So, to 
use the language of a great statesman, he began to try 
to develope his ineffectual energies; and, though it was 
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gymnastics which Touchstone called“ tasting his legs,” 
he contrived to wriggle along on his chair, towards the 
fireplace about as fast,and as straight,and asgracefully, 
as a turtle moves on a smooth floor, or an eyestone in 





the fire, with his back to Flint, sat the strangest figure 
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vinegar. Asif to accommodate him, with a movement 


our friend took, before the ague of his fear came upon} 


large as that of a corn basket, depended between them } 


grandfather. Other desecration seemed to have taken j 
























utterly out of his power to perform in that branch of| 


fo instantaneous and silent that Flint did not see how 


its chair to the other side of the fireplace; and when 
the involuntary host had, in a manner infinitely more 
dilatory, but equally unintelligible to himself, made 
what mathematicians call on approximation, on his 
side, he sat right opposite tothe phantom. And,though 
he had not then the power of examining its contour 
and costume, I may as well describe them now as at 
{| any other time. 
H It bore the semblance of an old man; and, though not 
||in any of the commonplace characteristics of venerable 
fold age, yet in an indescribable peculiarity of the 
t features, and in there being a want of any expression 
in the round blue eye, indicative of associations with 
the circumstances of the breathing and active world, 
jan impression was communicated to the beholder, of 
/extreme and unnatural longevity. It was dressed ina 
j| butternut-coloured suit, of antique fashion and coarse 
fabric, a red waistcoat, and thick mixed-coloured hose, 
Hand had accommodated its feet with a new pair of 
yellow slippers, belonging to Flint himself, its brogues 
having been hung up to illustrate the mantelpiece, as 
fT have before stated. Around its neck something of 
H different colours was curiously twisted like a cable, and 
knotted under the left ear. Certain singular spots in 
this cravat looked like eyes, and had a fearful effect. 
It had a red worsted night-cap on its head with a black 
tassel onthe top. No hair was visible beneath it; but 
Ha long queue, fastened with an eel skin, stuck out in 
front over the right shoulder. The forehead was ample, 
marked with many deep lines, but not corrugated; and 
beneath it coldly gleamed the large, speculative, but 
unimpassioned orbs before mentioned. It was chewing 
the Indian weed, and liberally bestowed the juice in 
every direction, with great energy and great impar- 
tiality, on the carpet, hearth, chimneypiece, &c. 

Flint had scarcely effected his transit to the chimney 
corner, when the Mystery again addressed him. 

‘“ Amaziah,” it said, “Iam dry. Get me some brandy 
and water, and help thyself. Thou art either cold 
or sick.” 

There was a carnality about this invitation to partake 
of creature comforts, which certainly qualified the 
spiritual tremor of our friend in some degree. Perhaps 
he began to entertain a glimmering suspicion that the 
shadowy old man was a live one, and a very impudent 
one too. If so, the equilibrium of his nerves was by 
no means restored in consequence of the doubt ; fur the 
personification of impudence, which had thus occupied 
his parlour, and taken possession of his appurtenances, 
| would not scruple, being alone witb him in the house, 
to blow out his brains in case of resistance. Between 
|| the fear, therefore of the invisible world, as present or 
as to come, while he became more able to stir, it was 
only to be less unable to disobey the vision. Let him 
not be brought into utter contempt for such lack of 
manhood. Plutarch tells a story of a renowned man, 
who saw a tall old woman‘at the end of a passage, 
sweeping the floor, and was half frightened to death. 
Now if this had been only, as perhaps it was, actually 
a tall old woman,and she had come up to the illustrious 
man, brandishing her besom, and threatening to belabor 
him, unless he marched off, he would have minded her 
orders, as Flint did those of the audacious spectre. 

With some difficulty, therefore, he arose, and took 
from his pocket the key of a cupboard, which was about 
one pace distant from him. This maneewvre he contrived 
to effect the more readily, as he was enabled to turn 
his back onthe overbearing Anonymous. But to adapt 
this little guardian of his small store of drinkables to 
its corresponding wards, was a much more troublesome 
operation. The courtier who pretended to essay to 
thrust the sword into the scabbard, held by the virgin 
queen, had a task comparatively easy. 

Meantime the self-constituted bien-venu stretched 
out his legs leisurely, putting) one (foot (against the 
chimneypiece, and the other on the family bible 
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which reposed on a little table, much respected as the 
depository of all Mrs. Flint’s working apparatus and 
knick-knacks. At the same time he contrived to shit 
another small table, which was at long arm’s length 
from him, in front of the fire; sothat when Flint had 
succeeded in extracting his decanter from its sanctum, 
and, with averted face, was holding it with a hand as 
willing as King John’s, when he signed Magna Charta, 
and as steady as that of Dr. Faustus, when he signed 
his compact with the enemy, certain it was, that the 
table was between the stranger and himself; and he 
had only to dump the bottle down upon it, a feat which 
he accomplished without breaking either. 

“There is water on the sideboard, Amaziah, and 
tumblers for two,” said the old Dictator, in the same 
dry, imperative tone. 4 

Flint brought his pitcher, and then his tumblers. 
As he happened to catch a glimpse of his volunteer 
customer’s countenance, he reeled backwards; and, 
by a curious accidental process, caught hold of his own 
chair, and, bringing it forwards, collapsed into it; and 
there he sat by the table, with the inexplicable “lord 
of his house and hospitality,” whosecmed more horrible 
to him than Wordsworth’s “ meagre Want;” though I 
am not aware that he had ever read the sonnet. 

The representation of an old gentleman immediately 


to clap his soiled boots on the lambkin, which none of| 
his babes had ever dared to touch with their cherubic 
fingers, without incurring a reprimand which lett 
visible marks on their tender cuticles. Ah! if his wife: 
had been at home! But she,alas! unconscious matron! 
was drinking tea with Mrs. Dobbs, not dreaming of| 
the predicament of her husband, who sat shaking in 
the company of this impudent wizzard, 
“ While all his household gods were shivered round him.”” 

“ Look me in the face, Amaziah,” said the Tasker. 

« J—I,” stammered Flint, “ want to know—” 

“ Listen to me, young man, if you please. You are at 
the expense of the firewood, and light, and this brandy, 
such as it is. I will not put you to the additional 
expense of conversation. Hold your tongue. I was 
a friend of your grandf’ther,” slurring the penult. 
“ Do you want to see him?” 

Flint looked at the old hat. 

“ Notthat miserable daub,” said the uncivil personage, 
rising in apparent choler, and removing his hat. ‘ Do 
you call that your grandf’ther? Pshaw! I will show 
you how he looked.” So saying, he took some cinders| 
trom the hearth, and delineated with them a monstrous 
pair of black whiskers on the pale cheeks of Flint’s 
ancestor. Then making a mark in each eye, which 
made each squint in a different direction, he observed, 





helped himself to what is called by the cockneys @ 
“ pretty stiff noggin;” in other words, he filled up more 
than one third of the half pint tumbler with the fluid 
on which the “ sweet naiad of‘the Phlegethontic rill” 
presides. He did this with an unsounding motion, and 
a silent laugh, like that, of Hawk-eye, in the ‘* Last of 
the Mohicans.” He then watered the fiery liquid from 
the pitcher, with an idea of that simple element, 
which Pindar says “is best,” till the contents of the 
glass rose a few lines higher than they did before the 
apologetic dilution. 

“ Now, my son,” said he, “ drink that down, tight 
away. It will do thee good. I cannot stay long; and 
I wish to discharge thee as quickly as possible.” 

So saying, the Abomination took out its quid, and, 
giving it an emphatic toss, plastered it over a rose, in 
a picture drawn by Mrs. Flint when she was at school, 
and which now ornamented the wall opposite to the 
old mun. Our friend did as he was commanded, and 


in a tone of indignation, “ There now, that does look 
something like old Peter Flint. But,” replacing the 
hat, “ that is not what I mean. Shall 1 bring your 
grandf’ther up, sir; shall we have him up?” stamping 
violently on the floor. 

“ N—o—o,” said Amaziah. 

“Well, I don’t know that there is any use in 
bothering him about it. It would beaseriousjob; and 
I know he would rather keep quiet. Keep yourself, 
quiet, sir.” Here he finished his second tumbler, and 
helped himself to another. 

“I come here to talk to you, young Flint, about an 
old business between your grandf’ther and myself. 
Keep your feet on that old stool, and listen to me. 
Your grandf’ther and I were fellow soldiers in the 
revolutionary war. I have a great regard for you on 
his account. I waived the inferiority of his rank, and 
entertained for him the greatest friendship, though 





quafted off the strong waters. He had never before, 
in the whole course ot his life, in which he counted 
seven lustres and a Jarge fraction of another, swallowed 
at a singie gulp, a fourth part of the dose of high wines 
qualitied with cocculue indicus and other enormities, 
which was now administered to him. 1 do not believe 
that a cnemicai analysis of his potations, during any 
week of his previous existence, would have given so 
tremendous a result as that which he was now fain to 
pour down his throat, mainly because he was terrified 
into so doing, and partly, perhaps, from a faint hope of| 
plucking up a little of what is called Dutch courage. 
But hencetorth | shall be dramatic only, leaving the 
philosophy of motives and actions to my readers’ own 
good sense, if they happen to have any. It is a rare 
possession. 

The guest tossed off his own glass, made a wry face, 
and excluiming, “ Shocking stuff, Amaziah,” took the 
decanter and pitcher entirely into his own keeping. 

* Now, sir,” he continued, ‘listen to what I have 
to say to you. Put your feet on that thing, and be 
attentive, because my business is a serious one.” 

So saying, the Phenomenon “ put forth,” with the 
promptness required of the property-man in the infancy 
of the English stage, a stool covered with embroidered 
silk, for which Mrs. Flint had a particular veneration, 
because the lambkin disfigured in the worsted, which 
had been cruelly darned into the fabric of the cover,had 
been wrought by her grandmother. They call one of, 
the yarns which they use to make fanciful decorations 
of this description, crewel; and I do not wonder at it. 








he was a great fool in many respects, and too much 
addicted to lying.” 

Amaziah hickupped and sneezed. 

“It is not mannerly to make thatkind of noise, sir,” 
said the guest, very solemnly. “I must, though it isa 
serious job, bring your grandf’ther up, to make you 
listen with decorum and attention.” He plucked out 
the tongs which he had thrust into the fire, and rising, 
made a circle with its red hot extremities, round a 
sheepish looking lion in the rug, which Mrs. Flint had 
purchased but a few days before, as a great second-hand 
bargain. At the same time he lighted a whole bunch 
of matches at once, in the candle, and whirled them 
in fiery spirals and other curves over our friend's head, 
muttering words in a strange tongue. The smell of 
burnt wool and of brimstone, and the awful attitude 
of the necromancer, well nigh made Flint swoon away 
entirely. He could only articulate, “ No, no, no,” in 
amanuer so whining, piteous, and imploring, 


«__— wan ne'er prophetic sound s0 full of wo."” : 


“Once more, then, I forbear,” said the Magician. 
“But beware henceforth. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit.” 
There wasa strange noise from the cellar. He threw 
the matches in the fire, whirled the tongs three times 
round the ceiling, delineating upon it something like the 
zodiac of Denderah; then opening the legs of the tongs 
wide, and laying them across the table, he resumed his 
seat, while Flint, with his eyes shut, and with a chill of| 
horror, waited forthe awfulrevelation. Considering all 
the accompanying circumstances concurring to intimi- 
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guest,” whom the“ ancient mariner” jockied out of his 
frolic, merely by“ holding him with his glittering eye,” 
and telling him a long cock-and-a-bull story. 

‘“‘ Hear me, then, Amaziah,” said the ancient warrior, 
“and be not so loquacious. I am an old man; and my 
time is short. During the revolutionary war, ] and 
your grandf'tifer were friends. He was a private, and 
I was an adjutant in the corps of musicianers, when 
the army lay at Valley Forge. Silence, sir! Sit up, 
and look more like ‘a soldier and a gentleman, for 
the credit of your grandf'ther. I had a great regard 
for him. I must now proceed to the matter of business 
between your grandf’ther and myself, in relation to 
which I have called upon you; and which I have 
nitherto kept secret from mortal ears, out of regard 
to the memory of the dead, the repose of Christian 
souls, and motives of personal de:icacy. Circumstances 
now render it not only proper, but necessary that I 
should make to you the following communication. 
Ahem! When the army lay,at Valley Forge, at about 
nineteen minutes past six o'clock, one stormy night, 
when the wind was blowing from every quarter, 
General Washingtonsent for meto his quarters, and we 
had an interesting conversationtogeiher. What passed 
is of course secret ; but the result was, that I agreed to 
go out of the lines, on a most important confidential 
mission, taking with me one such trustworthy person 
as I should think proper to select, to assist me in this 
service. Iselected your grandf'ther. Though I was 
an adjutant, and he was only a private, yet as we 
were fellow-soldiers in the great war of independence, 
IT waived all questions of rank; and though he often 
acted like a foul, was sadly given to lying, and would 
steal when he had an opportunity, yet I hada personal 
regard for him, as he was in the habit of paying strict 
obedience to my orders and advice. On that same 
stormy night, the wind blowing as I have already told 
you, from every quarter, I and your revered grandf'ther 
set out on our secret mission, a hint as to the object 
of which one Cooper pretends to give ina crazy novel. 
But I assure you that it is all a humbug, and the secret 
shall die with me. The commander-in-chief said to me 
in our confidential interview ;— Cobb”"—my name is 
Jedidiah Cobb—* Cobb,” said he, “ I repose unlimited 
confidence in your intelligence, valour, and discretion.” 
And well he might. He also lent me a pair of his own 
jack-boots; for I and your revered grandf’ther were 
both barefooted at that time, Amaziah. In those times 
which tried men’s soles, we had no such luxuries as you 
and I are now indulged with. We had no comfortable 




















date him, it is mpopinion that his acquiescence can be 














Our poor friend was obliged to desecrate the stool, and 


more naturally accounted for, than that of the‘ wedding 





stout shoes to march in during the day time ; nor could 
we at night hang thein up, like those, to dry gradually, 
without being scorched, and put on such easy slippers 
asthese. But to continue my relation. We left the 
camp at midnight, when all was silent, having the 
pass-word. I went in the direction I proposed taking, 
and your revered grandf’ther trotted barefoot behind 
me, at arespectful distance. We might have proceeded 
about half a mile, when our path led past a farm yard. 
I heard a cackling from one of the outhouses, and, 
turning my head, saw your grandf'ther crawling on 
all fours towards it. 1 immediately went back, seized 
him by the collar, and dragged him onwards a hundred 
yards or more, until we were out of the reach of 
observation, when I threatened to blow his brains out 
with a pistol which I had with me, if he attempted 
any of his old tricks. I told him that it was disgracing 
the service, and discreditable to my character and that 
of the commander-in-chief, for our confidential agent 
to be robbing every henroost along the road. Wethen 
proceeded, your grandf’ther following at the same 
respectful distance, until we entered a pass between 
two high, rough, and perpendicular hills. Proceeding 
with great caution, I was suddenly struck with a very 
fearful appearance, which stood on one side of the 
road, at about twenty yards in advance of me. It was 
very tall, and white, and seemed waving to and fro a 
floating mantle; which covered it ‘entirely, with solemn 
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and threatening gestures. 1 ordered your grandf’ther 
to come up, and demanded his opinion as to what the 
apparition was. Not that I wanted it, or had not made 
up my own mind ; but I deemed it judicious, in order 
to justify me in my own proceedings. The old fool 
first guessed that it was moonlight, though the night 
was as dark as pitch; then that it was a waterfall ; 
and then that it was smoke. While he was making 
these wise conjectures, the thing vanished. I marched 
boldly forward, bidding him follow. When we had 
passed the spot, and emerged into more level ground, 
I told him that we had seen a spook. In his ignorance, 
he pretended to laugh at me. I felt a strong inclination 
to chastise him for his presumption; but recollecting 
my duty to the country, and considering that it is best 
to deal with a foo) according to his folly, I offered to 
bet him fifty dollars, continental money, that we had 
seen a ghost, and that I would convince him of it. 
He took me up; and [ ordered him to follow me, 
holding no further conversation with him. I executed 
tay mission, and received the private thanks of the 
general, in terms too flattering to repeat. 

“Tt was but a few days after, thet your grandf"ther, 
in climbing over au oven, to get into a window, with 
a view of stealing a piece of bacon, fell down and 
fractured his skull. I felt sorry for his loss. I hada 
regard for him, notwithstanding all his failings. Now, 
Amaziah, I come to the point of my business with you, 
Thave seen that spectre since. I saw it on another 
perilous occasion, and conversed with it. When and 
where, I must not tell you; but I have its own word 
that it was a ghost, and that it would have spoken to me 
on the former occasion, had not your grandf’ther been 
present. My time is short, and I must settle up my 
accounts before I go. I calculate that the continental 
money which your grendf’ther lost by our wager, 
was worth about a dollar in hard money ; which, with 
compound interest from that time, amounts now to nine 
dollars three and sixpence. This you must pay me. 
If you doubt the truth and honour of an old soldier, sir, 
IT will give you proof on the spot, which will blact 
your senses with conviction. I will call up that terrible 
ghost, though the house should tumble about our ears. 
Shall I do it?” 

“ No,” said Flint, “ but—” 

“ You have the money in your pocket, sir; you were 
paid offto-day. My time is short.” 

Here he bent over towards Flint, and glared upon 
him, as the poor man, with trembling hands, drew 
forth his pocket-book and fumbled with its contents. 
A ten dollar bill fell on the table. Immediately a 
monstrous bony, brown, and freckled hand, with nails 
long, hooked, and black, was spread over it; and in 
the next instant the guest had thrust it in his pocket. 
He drew out a crumpled piece of paper, and some 
jingling pieces of metal, which he laid down. 

“ There,” said he,‘ is your receipt, and there is your 
change. I am glad tosee that you are a man of honour, 
and pleased to find that you are so intelligent a young 
man. I must go now, but I will call again soon, and 
spend the day with you. Give my best respects to 
your wife.” 

So saying, he finished the contents of the decanter, 
kicked off Flint’s slippers, and taking his brogues down, 
put them on, and tied them very leisurely. He then 
took down his hat, and said; “ You may light me to 
the door, Amaziah.” 

The poor host, who felt terribly vexed, though still 










































come soon and spend the day with you. I wasin hopes 
to have found you at home.” 
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“ Who is this person, Mr. Flint ?” said the lady. 

“« My name is Cobb, madam, Jedidiah Cobb. Your 
husband will tell you about it; but I must tear mysel! 
away from your embraces at present, because my time 
is short.” 

So saying, he departed. It would be impertinent to 


as no tendency towards this state of things is as yet observable 

at the Park, it is charitable to suppose there will not be any, 

and it is time enough to epeak about it when there is. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sloman have both been “ moving the waters,” though 
by a totally different series of operations; and Mr. Cauldwell 
and Miss Kelly are playing together in the best comedies, 
while Forrest and Clara Fisher are engaged, and will short- 
ly appear. This dges not look like slumbering. Besides several 
sterling comedies of the older dramatists, a new opera, and the 


dwell on thedomestic scene which ensued. Flint madeff interesting drama of Black-eyed Susan, which created such a 
8 complaint in the police office the next morning, and }{ sensation in London, are in rehearsal. The standing company 


the case was reported in a morning newspaper, as one 
of bloody murder, 
of abduction. 


UNPUBLISHED SONG OF LORD BYRON. 


They say that hope is happiness ; 
But genuine love must prize the past, 
And mem’ry wakes the thoughts that bless— 
They rose the first, they set the last ; 


And all that mem’ry loves the most 
‘Was once our only hope to be 

And all that hope adored and lost 
Hath melted into memory. 


Alas! it is delusion all: 

The future cheats us from afar, 
Nor can we be what we recall, 

Nor dare we think on what we are. 





THE CAMELEON. 


which lived for three months, another two months, and seve- 
ral which I gave away after keepmg them ten days or a fort- 
night. Of all the irascible little animals in the world, there 
are none 80 choleric as the cameleon. I trained two large 
ones to fight, and could at any time, by knocking them 


against 


yams of rage, when the dark gall of the animal is transmitted 
into the blood, and is visible enough under its pelucid skin. 
‘The gall, as it enters and leaves the circulation, affords the 
three various shades of green which are observable in its co- 
lour—the story of the cameleon assuming whatever colour is 
near it, is, like that of its living upon air, a fable, Itis ex- 


astick opposite toa window, and in the course of ten minutes 
Thave seen it devour half a dozen flies; its mode of catching 
them is very singular; the tongue isa thin cartilaginous dart, 
anchor shaped ; this it thrusts forth with great velocity, and 
never fails to catch its prey. The mechanism of the eyes ot 
the cameleon is extremely curious; it has the power of pro- 
jecting the eye a considerable distance from the socket, and 
make it revolve in all directions.” 





From the Atlantic Souvenir for 1830. 
LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 
The birds, when winter shades the skv. 
Fly o'er the seas away, 7 
Where laughing isles in sunshine lie, 
And summer breezes play : 
And thus the friends that tlutter near 
While fortune’s sun is warm, 
Are startled if a cloud appear, 
And fly before the storm. 


But when from winter's howling plains 
Each other warbler’s past, 

The little snow-bird still remains, 
And chirrupe midst the blast. 

Love, like that bird, when friendship's throng 
With fortune’s sun depart, 

Still lingers with its cheerful song, 
And nestles on the heart. 


ETE 
THE DRAMA. 








overawed, obeyed. The door now yielded to his 
attempts, and he had just got into the entry, followed 
by the old soldier, when the front door algo opened, 
and Mrs. Flint entered with her three interesting 
babes, and the servant carrying the infant. The guest 
immediately advanced. 

“ My dear Mrs. Flint,” he exclaimed, taking her in 
his arms and kissing her before she had time even to 
scream, “ I was afraid I should not have seen you at all. 
And these are your-sweet, pretty children. I must 











THE PARK THEATRE. 

Tue theatrical mania has worked its own cure, or rather, 
worked its own ruin, and instead of half-a-dozen it jar es- 
tablishments, there is now one regular theatre receiving the 
remunerating patronage of the public; and this is enough for 
ten years to come, unless times change and the circulating me- 
dium becomes more plentiful than it has been for some months 
past. We know that opposition is a grand incentive to exer- 
tion with managers, and that the absence of it is apt to gener- 
ate an easy, self-satisfied, jog-trot way of doing business, but 


accompanied with strong symptoms 


one another, insure a combet, during which their change of 
colour was most conspicuous: this is only affected by parox- | 


tremely voracious. I had one so tame that I could place it on|| 


too, is stronger than it has been at any former period. Our 
old favourite Mrs. Hackett has returned; and then there is 
the agreeable Mrs. Wallack, and three fresh additions in the 
| persons of a sensible man of the name of Blakely, a Mr. 
| Chapman, and a Mr. Mercer, whois not only an addition, but a 
Hl very desirable acquisition. - He does the Irish line of business, 
}j thus relieving Mr. Woodhull of a small fraction of his multi- 
| tudinous labours. 

There is one thing we are glad to perceive, which is, that 
the ladies this season generally enter the dress circle with their 
heads arranged in a manner pleasant to look upon, and a hat 
is seldom to be seen unless on the head of a recent importa- 
|| tion from New Jersey, or the mterior of this state; so that the 
male part of the creation have now not only a chance of con- 
templating the beautiful ringlets of the ladies, but of seeing 
the play into the bargain. c. 
Sa ES 
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Melongena, or Egg Plant.—This excellent vegetable is of 
comparatively recent introduction intoour market ; and although 
exceedingly rich and delicious when rightly prepared for the 
table, its value is but imperfectly known. Very little skill is 
required in cooking it; and with many people it is deemed 2 
delicacy of the finest kind. It is not, perhaps, surpassed in 
richness by any other vegetable; and, in the estimation of 
some, it is almost a substitute for meat. If we are correctly 
informed, it is quite easy of cultivation—end this we infer 
from the quantity now brought to market, many of which are 
very large, whilst the price is really moderate. From not 
understanding the method of preparing it for use, numbers of 
persons who would find a most palatable article, are strangers 
to its excellence; and most of those who have made trial of 
it when well cooked, have become very fond of it. 

The mode of preparing it is first to cut it into slices of about 
‘a quarter of an inch thick, and then to soak them in salt 
and water. After remaining in this situation a couple of 
hours, which will have the effect of extracting a portion of 
bitter water ; it is fried in butter, taking care to brown it tho- 
roughly, and it is ready for the table. Let those who are 
unacquainted with its properties make trial of it, and we ven- 
]| ture to eay they will find themselves well rewarded for their 
trouble. eae ae che 

The Hornof Chase.—To the exclusion of our usual vari- 
ety, we have made room on out last page, for this popular 
song. It was first sung at Covent Garden by Mr. Philips, 
who introduced it with wonderful effect in the operatic-drama 
of Der Freyschutz, and advertised it in the hills as the pro- 
duction of Baron Von Carlos Gilbert! The imposition was 
successful, and the “Horn of Chase’ was applauded, ad- 
mired, and pronounced a great effort of genius. It continued 
for some time to be a decided favourite in London, and the 
musical world began to be very curious respecting the great 
baron above mentioned—nobody had heard of him before— 
yet every body was astonished at his extraordinary talents— 
when Mr. Coleman, hearing of the imposition which had been 
practised upon the credulity of John Bull, published the facts 
in the Evening Post—and lo! the mysterious German com- 
poser—the great unknown—was discovered to be simply 
Charles Gilfert, late manager of the Bowery theatre ! 

Theatrical Portraits.—Applications have been made from 
all quarters for a continuation of these sprightly papers. 
However gratifying the compliment so universally paid, may 
be to our correspondent, the reader will at once perceive, for 
the reagon stated in our last impression, that to pursue the 
subject any further at present would be extremely unfair. 


Siz Public Buildinge.—The next number of the Mirror 
will be embellished with a beautiful copperplate engraving, 
representing, in one picture, the Rotunda, Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Unitarian Church, Jews’ Synagogue, Branch Bank 
and Masonic Hall, of this city. 

Diseases of the Lungs.—Hadlock’s Vegetable Powder is 
said to be am excellent medicine for those afflicted with this 


| 
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THE HORN OF CHASE. 


COMPOSED BY THE LATE CHARLES GILFERT, AND SUNG WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE BY ME. PHILIPS, AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


ANDANTE. 

















To join the chace at breakof day, The hunt-er fear - less leaves his dwelling; O’er hill, through vale, he speeds hisway, His cheer-ing 


horn on e-cho swelling. At-ten-tive mark the ea-ger hounds, With list'ning ears, and watch-ful eyes, The thick-et 


iss 


beat, now swift-ly bounds the stag, and from the co-vert flies, 


The festive board displays its store, 

Good cheer with social joys abounding ; 
A welcome call to fri once more, 
The horn of chase is gaily sounding. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO MY SISTER 


ON RECEIVING FROM HER THE RECALL, BY MRS. HEMANE, 
” O ye beloved, come home.” 
Axp art thou sorrawful, beloved, thnt Tam far away, 
From hecertly, aud bower,and suramer grove where we were wont to stray? 
Wine your rictz wut its joyous notes of nutsaic and of glee, 
Aad our linked hearts were pungless as an angel's heagt may be. 
° 








Yor will Ecome, hut ore that hour the hand of time may trace 
The li care upon my brow, the furrow an wy tace 5 

Bur changeless as that ch ingclese star that shines for ever on, 
Shall be my heart, nor shalt thou miss one young affection gone. 








Thon weep not, love, that for awhile we twain are thrown apart, 
But keep thy tears to uourish still my memory in thy heart ; 
For, sister, £ will yet return, though now I cannot come, 

To light the snuie of gladness up, in that expectant home: 





For in the silence of the night, the parsion of my soul, 

When none was ncar, save one, to hat words that knew no control, 
T've vowed that ere my foot should turn to where life's race: hegan, 
The xpucners of the bumble boy sbould court the honoured man. 


Then, sister, do not stay too soon the wanderer's high eateery 
‘And send not forth thy chiding voice xo Kad upon his ent, 

Lost in the weakuess of its love his pride of heurt be bowed, 
‘And he forget mi thoughts of home the vow that he bas vowed. 





But pray for him, as thou wauldst pray for one to battle flown, 
With thy warm hiss upon his cheek, thy heart beste his own ; 
For what is hte but one witd lapse of warfare and of fenrw? 
‘And who ihe gone forth 1—alas, the mato of thy young yeare! 








And he may fall—perchance before the victory is won 
Death's clond of clouds «hall gather o'er his newly risen sun + 
But hold—for who would wish to rend fute'w awful wards away— 
‘The past hus had its tears, beloved, the future may repay. 





IC so, he aha!) not come like one proud from the batie field, 
With blood upan his lanrelled brow and on his brokea shield, 
Winte by his chariot wheel ascends the captive's hollow groan, 
And Jar off midat the toinbless slain comes up the widow's moun. 


But when again thy wandering ane at home's glad gate appoars, 

Tho myrtle wreath shall be bi- crown, ite gems affections tears ; 

And richer shall his trophies be, hix triumph nobler far, 

For conquered Acarts, uot conquered clay, shull grace his bloodless car. 


And, dearest, thou perchance shalt hear upon the track he's been, 
Swell up like music to thine ear, @ brother's praises then, 

‘And jo¥, that though his lowly lot waslike an eagle's tamed, 
Passion could strengthen him to gaina name that sball be named. 





Bear with me then awhile, and let no fear thy spirit move, 

Bor bright as over be thine eye. and free thy hps of love; 

‘And oh, should she who cradled ue upon her anxious breast, 
Weep o'er my stay, sweet one be uear lu euathe her heart to rest! 


Say that the wanderer shall return to hia far hearth again, 
Howed by the storm of years perhaps, soiled by the dust of men 5 
Yettell her, that though every graceof mind and inien be flown, 
Yc sliall nut find the slightest trace of young affection gone! 





Arion. 


: THE, SILENT CONFESSION. 
‘oa lady who asked the author tf he could interpret the blush he saw? 


ervour of feeling, 
at gush'd like # stream froin the heart, 
And flew through the pulses, revealing 
What lunguuge could never impart. 
Jt pave to that flame an emotion 
Vhich sweetly the feeling contest, 
Acphyr might breathe on the ocean, 
‘And wake such aswell on its breast. 


























‘The plow of thy visage exprese'd it, 
“Twas borne to my heart ina sigh; 

An cloquent wilence conters'd it, 
Texpoke in the glaneg of thine eye. 

In short, "twas the soul of my treasure, 
Aroused in alarm trom ity sleep, 

That flew to those windows of azure, 


‘And lifted their curtains to peep. Revars. 


TO A CHILD. 


WRITTEN FOR A MOTHER. 


How beautiful, thou lovely child, 

"Lhe smile on thoxe sweet lips of thine !~ 
‘Thy sunny eyes wy bright yet mild, 

Joy's laughing sprite has made his shrine : 
Come, jet me thy sweet form caress, : 

For though thou'rt not my own, I feel 
While gazing on thy loveliness, 

‘A mother's feclings o'er me steal. 





Come, sweet one! for thau hart tho smile, 
The look of iy own angel boy -— 
‘Thou'Itcail his image up the while 
'To thrill me witha montntul joy: 
Thou hast the same sott velvet cheek, 
‘Tinged with the roseleat"s lightest tint, t 
‘The look, so innocent and meck, 
The chin touched with the dimple’s print. 


Like his thy amber curls cling round 
A brow of fair unsullied snow : 

Like his, thy half-formed accent’ soud 
Ts sweet a4 music's soltent flow. 

Thou hast the same sweet mouth, whore hps 
Vie with the corul"« richest red 5 

‘The eyes of azure which cclipso 
‘The bright blue sky above our head, 
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And more than this—his playtulnees, 
Tha touching graces are thine own, — 
And us the ip [fondly pres» 
Thou keetn'st my own beloved one. 
But he is sleeping in bis grave! 
And {shall never eee him more ; 
Ner clasp him to my bosom, «ave 
When] have left hie'sdraest shore. 








Yes, he my fair and fragile flower, 
My bud of beauty, perished soon, 
He taded in life's morning hour 
While hope looked forward to ita noon. 
When grown at length to manhood’s prime, 
My loved and cherished one ehould be 
My guide down the dark stream of ume, 
‘My comfort in adversity * 


My perished bog! such days nx these, 
was not permitted me 10 ee, 
Yet, in my heart's worst agenirs, 

J pursed no selfish thouzht tor thee. 
T would not with to call thee back 

To this dark world of sin and wo, 
Far better to pursue thy track 

To that bright home 1 long to know. 


And thou, fair child! who doth recall 
Ulin iw his (ering loveliness— 
(Not as when laid beneath the pall 
So angel-like, bat motionless | 
Be thou like hin m all save this, 
‘And oh, for thee, thou cherub mild ! 
Be realiacd thoxe dreatns of bliss 
Which I indulged for my lost child ! 












LINES 
ADDRESSED TO A NEAR RELATIVE 
On her departure for England. 


Afar, afar, o°er the dark blue tide, 

*Po a distant home thou art borne, fair bride; 
We miss thy voice mid the tonrw of mirth 
"Phat wakes around our cheerful hearth 5 
‘There’# a void in our social circle now, 

We have Jost the «mile of thy sunny brow, 
‘Thou art gone trom us, and we vainly sigh 
For the pleasant ight of thy loving eye. 





‘Thou art gone from us~on the mighty sea 
Where the billows aro rolling all tumcleas and free, 
‘Thou art gazing now with unquathng cye, 

And unblenching cheek—for thy lover ie nigh: 
E'en the quickened pulses of fenr are atilled, 
‘When with deep devouon the soul is filled 5 

Ani this hax nerved thee, fair bride, to part 

From the matchless love of a mother's heart. 








A father with quivering lips may press 

On thy snowy torehead his fond carces ; 

A brother in sadness may say farewell 

To the gentle bemg long loved so well: 

And asister's eye may bedimmed in tears 

‘To Jose the fricnd of her earlier yeare; 

Yet time will the course of ther nadaces stem ; 
But a mother’s teelings, oh, vearch not thei, 














Thou art gone from ue—and though love will keep 
Hie vigils o'er thee, we yet must Weep. 

We know that a bhisaful fot is thine ; 

Yet bereft of thy presence oar heurts must pio. 
Farewell, beloved one, when faraway 

Through England's green vallies thy footsteps stray 
Oh! think of the friends who are prasing for thee 
Iu thy native home o'er the dark blu 











STANZAS. 


© Asound the lyre will cling, the thoughts of other years."* 


Oh ack me not to waken 
My silent harp ugain ; 

Tis chorde, 60 loug forsaken, 
Must soundless atill remain: 

A breath may break the dumbers 
That ou the barp-etri.gs lie, 

Anu vadly breathe the number 
Whove cadence ia a sigh 





For me the lyre no longer 
‘A spell of gladnces (wines, 
‘The spirit’s gloom iv stronger 
Asthe star at life declines ; 
Sad memuries are swelling, 
‘As the mind iy backward cast ; 
And thonghtis darkly dwelhng, 
Gn the present und the past! 


Full mony a thonght unspoken, 
‘And many a wiispered tone— 
The friendships formed and broken, 

The ties for ever town 
The blissful hours o'ershaded— 
‘The days of sorrow ing care— 
The hopes too quickly faded 
‘The blightings of dexpair : 





‘These are the fancies clinging 
Around the baunt of vong ; 
A spell of aorcow Minging, 
J dare not now prolang. 
‘Then ask me not to waken, 
‘My silent barp wean 
Thare chords should be forsaken, 
‘That only wake to puin! 








* Music is love-sown language. Tr will tell 
 Wahat the sealed lip refuses to reveal."” 


AY, SEPTEMBER 26, 


Tuyrza. 


a IsnTux. 








lartist. before mentioned. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 








THE PLATE. 


In presenting to the subscribers of the New-York Mirror, 
from time to tine, a correct delineation of some conspicuous 


| public edifice, we are actuated solely by a desire to render the 


work entirely worthy the extensive patronage it has uniformly 
received. In the selection of particular subjects, however, we 
have been governed more by circumstances, and the advice of 
eminent artists, than by any prepossessions or partialities of 
our own, 

Our readers are aware, that on all controverted points, 
whether religious or political, anti or non-anti—we have ever 
maintained a most scrupulous neutrality. As this prudent 
course has so far proved successful, we feel disposed to con 
tinue it, until convinced its opposite is more conducive to 
comfort, interest, and professional reputation. In embellivh- 
ing our publication, therefore, with the drawing of a public 
building, whether it be a church or a temple, a synagogue or 
la theatre, a cathedral or a conventicle, the place “where 
merchants most do congregate,” or that where maxona “ hold 
their mystic rites,” the hall of legislation, or the debtors’ prison 
—whatever be the subject—our motive in the selection is 
totally unbiassed by party or sectarian views, We wish merely 
to show the world the rapid progress of the arts in a city 
whose advancement in wealth, refinement, and useful know- 
ledge, has no precedent in the annals of any nation on the 
globe. We wish to invite attention to splendid monuments 
of art, which are often overlooked by strangers, a8 well as 
our own citizens, being partially obscured or totally concealed 
by local disadvantages. 

To be viewed in a proper light, or examined with “a critic's 
eye,” such edifices should be totally isvated in imagination, 
and individually inspected. By representing them with the 
pencil, as detached trom adjacent objects, this end is partially 
attained; and many of our citizens have already expressed 
itheir admiration at the discovery of architectural beauties of 
whose existence in this city they were previously ignorant, 
although, perhaps, in the daily habit of passing by the originals 
from which our drawings are copied. 

‘Yhe present number of the Mirror, is accompanied with 
siz distinct views, comprised in one picture, exhibiting subjects 
not previously referred to in the progress of this work, but 
which are acknowledged to be highly ornamental to New 
York. A very brief description of cach, sufficient however to 
illustrate the plate, concludes the present article. 





THE ROTUNDA. 
This classical edifice, which (as the word imports) is of a 
circular form, both intemally and externaily, was erected in 
the summer of 1818, for the exhibition of large panoramic 
paintings. It fronts in Chambers, near the head of Cross 
street, occupying ground belonging to the corporation, which 
was granted to the projector, Mr. John Vanderlyn, the cele- 
brated artist, free of rent for the period of ten years, on con 
dition that the building should devolve to the city at the 
expiration of that term. It isconstructed of brick ; is fifty-three 
feet in diamater, and forty feet in height, surmounted with a 








} pantheon-shapeddomeand sky-light, through which the interior 


is lighted. 

The panoramic views which have been successively exhibited 
in this clegant gallery, have given great and general satisfaction, 
and reflected much honour on the tasteful and indefatigable 





Among others, our readers will 
remember with pleasure, the palace and gardens of Versailles, 
painted by Mr. Vanderlyn, and the city of Paris, by Mr 
Barker. Also, more recently, the cities of Mexico and Athens, 
There is now open a splendid view of the city and lake of 
Geneva. 





Those who have never witnessed a panoramic exhibition, 
can form no idea of its peculiar beauties. The light, being 
admitted only from abure, ecenws to give life and animation to 
every figure on the canvass, while it imparts freshness, tint. 
and almost fragrance, to the fictitious plants and foliage which 
surround them. Indeed, s9“cdmplete is the illusion, that the 








2 





spectator [might be-jjustified in (forgetting hiete nd 
imagining himself transported to a scene ¢ : 
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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 

This truly noble and extensive building is situated in Wall- 
street, below William-street, and extends southward one 
hundred and fifty feet to Exchange-strect. It presents a front 
on William-street, of one hundred and fifteen feet, and three 
stories in height, exclusive of the basement, which is con- 
siderably elevated. Its southwest front, in Exchange-street, 
ts one hundred and fourteen feet long, and also three stories 
high, including the basement story, which is only one step 
above the pavement. The Wall-strect front is the principal 
one, and is built entirely of white marble, from the quarries of 
Westchester. The first and second stories comprise but one 
order, which is the ionic, from the temple of Minerva Polias, 
at Priene, in Tonia. A recessed portico of about forty feet 
wide, in an elliptical form, has been introduced in front to 
great advantage, both as it regards convenience and appearance. 
A-screen of four stupendous columns and two anta, extends 
across the front of the portico, nearly in a line with the front 
of the building. These columns are thirty feet high, and three 
feet four inches in diameter above the base. The shaft of each 
column is composed of a single block of marble. The columns 
support an entablature of about six fect in height, upon which 
rests the attic, or third story; making a height of about sixty 
feet from the ground. Beneath, on each side of the portico, ix 
a passage through the basement story to the post-office and 
Exchange-street. 

The principal entrance to the exchange-room, is by a flight 
of nine or ten broad marble steps, finished with a pedestal at 
cach end. On ascending to the portico, three doors open to 
the vestibule in front, while one on either hand open into 
insurance offices, &c. &c. The vestibule is of the ionic order, 
after the most chaste and finished style, from the little ionic 
temple of Ilyssus—being the most ancient structure known 
ofthat order. The exchange-room is eighty-five fect in length, 
fifty-five feet wide, and forty-five feet high. Adjacent to this 
apartment, are the publication offices of three morning papers, 
viz. the Daily Advertiser, the Courier and Enquirer, and the 
Morning Hercld; to the latter establishment is attached a very 
extensive reading-room, in which can be found most of the 
political and commercial journals of the United States. In 
the second story is a saloon for sales at auction of merchandize 
by the package ; also a room for the board of brokers and the 
chamber of commerce. On the whole, without entering into 
a minute description, we pronounce this building an honour 
and ornament to the city, and one that was long wanted for 
the convenience of our merchants. It was commenced on the 
first day of April, 1525, and completed in July 1627. The 
plan was wholly that of M. E, Thompson, esq. the architect 
of the edifice. 

SECOND UNITARIAN CHURCH. 

This elegant structure, which fronts on Mercer-strect, at the 
corner of Prince-street, was erected in 1826, and consecrated 
on the seventh of December of that year, by the Rev. Dr. 
Channing, of Boston. It is constructed of brick, and covered 
with a beautiful white cement, in imitation of marble. Its 
dimensions are sixty-three feet by eighty. The style of archi- 
tecture is doric, the designs of the front entablature being 
furnished by the celebrated monument of Thrasylus, at Athens, 
drawn by J. G. Pearson, esq. of this city. The interior, 
which is finished in the modern style, without side gulleries, 
contains one hundred and thirty-two pews on the principal 
floor, and twenty-four in the music gallery. It is committed 
to the pastoral charge of the Rev. William Parsons Lunt, who 
was ordained on the nineteenth of June, 1829. 


JEWS’ SYNAGOGUE. 


‘This building, originally erected for a Christian congrega- 
tion, was purchased by a number of German and Polish Jews, 
of this city, and handsomely fitted up as a place of public 
worship, in the summer of 1 It exhibits a front, in Elm- 
street, of about fifty fect, and is siaty-two feet in depth. The 
entablature of the portico is supported by four fluted columns, 
with caps and hases, and the whole surinounted by a neat 
vothic turret without a spire, The interior is handsomely 
finished with a convenient gallery, supported by a row of 
pillars, and guarded by a railing of carved mahogany. In the 
ze of the building, enclosed by a railing of fretwork, is a 
y, fucing the east. The consecrated 
ne law— the ark and the testi- 









uding-desk of ma 


recess which contains t 
mony”—is in the extreme cast, of circular form, constructed 





led maple and mahogany, with u dome supported by 
‘olumins, With cays and tises; the whole closely veiled 





by a rich curtain of ! elegantly embroidered with 
Hebrew inscript > suring evening service, 
35 brilliantly liv al lamps, &c. 








UNITED STATES BRANCH BANE. 
The corner stone of this chaste edifice was laid in the spring 
of 1822; but owing to the epidemic scourge with which the 
city was visited, and by which its lower ecction was totally 
depopulated in the autumn of that memorable year, its pro- 
gress Was so much retarded, that it was not completed until 
the spring of 1824. It was firet opened for the transaction of| 
business on the fourteenth of April in that year. 

The building is of white marble, from the quarries of West- 
chester, and was designed and erected by Mr. Martin EF. 
Thompson. It shows a front of sixty feet, in Wall-street, and 
is about seventy feet deep, occupying a lot that cost nearly as 
much as the edifice itself, viz, forty thousand dollars. The 
building is constructed in the most substantial manner, and is 
fire-proof throughout. Besides the banking-room, (which is 
thirty feet in height, and surrounded with a gallery) there are 
apartments for the accommodation of directors, stockholders, 
&c., with others occupied as a loan-office, the payment of 
United States pensioners, &c. The gallery, vestibule, and 
portico, add much to the beauty of the structure. 


MASONIC HALL. 

This structure is erected on the east side of Broadway, 
nearly opposite the Hospital. Its style of architecture is purely 
gothic, without the least mixture of any other order; copied 
from the most approved classical models, with original appen- 
dages, by our celebrated artist, Hugh Reinagle, esq. 

‘The corner stone of this building was laid on St. John’s 
day, June 24, 1825, by Grand Master Elish W. King, in 
presence ofa large assemblage of the fraternity, anda numerous 
concourse of citizens, 

The building has a front of fifty feet on Broadway, and ex- 
tends back, towards Elm-street, one hundred and twenty-five 
feet, including the stair-way, retiring-rooms, offices, &. in the 
rear. 

The cellar story, below the level of the street, is divided 
into several departments, including refectories, offices, and 
kitchens; extending from front to rear, ninety-five feet, and 
nearly ten feet in height, with vaults, &c. in front, on the 
street. 

The basement story, (or ground floor above the street) is 
nearly fourteen feet in height, and includes the great entrance 
hall, extending through the centre of the building, ten feet in 
width, and highly enriched with arches, pendants, open friths 
in the spandrile, and a beautiful frieze of raised gothic orna- 
ments, At the farther end of the hall, the stairs start to the 
several apartinents above. On cach side are two ranges of 
apartments, comprixing stores, bar-rooms, &c. 

The whole of the second story is thrown into one grand 
saloon, ninety feet in length, forty-seven feet in breadth, and 
twenty-fire in height! ‘The ceiling of this splendid apartment 
is divided into basket or fan arches, with pendants of open- 
work columns, supporting the arches projecting from the walls, 
between which are the windows, with raised labels, enriched 
with crotches, terminating with flowers at the points, and sup- 
ported at the ends with carved corbles. 

A music gallery extends across the lower end of the room, 
supported by a trussed girder, leaving the floor free of obstruc- 
tions for public assemblies. The front of the gallery is eniched 
with gothic tracery, pierced through, and the floor is supported 
by elastic springs for dancing; the whole forming a most ele- 
gant and convenient bull-room. 

Above the grand saloon in the third story, are four lodge- 
rooms for inaster masons, while the attic is divided into two 
apartments, which are elegantly furnished for royal arch chap- 
ters. ‘These last are richly decorated with clusters of columns, 
arches, and open pannels, with splendid draperies. From 
the lofty windows, the prospect is most extensive and beautiful. 
The whole city, with its unrivalled bay, adorned with verdant 
islands, and white-suiled vessels, with our two majestic rivers, 
and the adjacent country, all lie before you, like a panoramic 
painting. This last reinark, however, will apply with equal 
force to the Merchant’s Exchange, and many other public 
edifices of this city. 

The front of the Masonic Hall, which is of granite stone, is 
seventy feet from the street to the battlements in the centre. 
‘The pinnacles rise more than ten feet above the roof. ‘The: 
centre door, at the grand entrance, is of massy oak, with 
carved pannels, &c. very forcibly reminding one of the des- 
criptions to be met with in many romances, of ancient abbeys, 
castles, and other edifices of the gothic ages. 

The centre windox, in the second story, is a splendid speci- 
men of this order of architecture. It is twenty-two feet in 
height, and ten feet in width, finished with proper lead lights, 
diamond form. A range of stone battlements terminates the 











front at the roof, while larger ones surmount the flank walls. 


and flashing eye proved that the supercilious 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 





BEAUTY AND GENIUS. 

“ You have often endeavoured to convince me that beauty 
was not a desirable gift,” said Mary Carleton to her friend, 
as they sat descanting upon the various groups that were 
assembled in the splendid drawing-room. “ You have even 
insisted,” continued she, “ that it was always a source of 
misery to its possessor; but how can you look upon that 
beautiful creature who has just entered, and still retain your 
singular opinion?” 

“ You mean Mrs, Delavan,” replied Julia, ‘ She is in- 
deed beautiful.” 

“ T would give the intellect of an angel in exchange for 
auch exquisite beauty,” said Mary; “nay,” added she. 
observing her friend’s reproving look, “ I could not be con- 
tent to be a mere idiot; but if 1 might possess such a form 
as hers, together with her portion of mind, (small enough 
to be sure, but still sufficient for the gay circles of fashion- 
able life,) I am sure I should be perfectly happy.” 

“Mary, you know not what you are wishing,” said Julia; 
“Do you then believe Mrs, Delavan to be perfectly happy” 

“ How can she be otherwise:” was the reply. “ Young, 
Tich, beautiful, united to a man whose talents and virtues 
rank him among the first in the country, she certainly is blest 
beyond her sex.” 

“When you have lived as long in the world as I have,” 
returned Julia, “and have seen the brightest tints of fancy 
fade into the sober gray of dull reality, you will learn to 
distrust the happiness which seems so bright in the sunshine 
of the world.” 

“Why really, Julia, one would think you were a very 
ancient dame,” said Mary laughing. 

“ Tam ten years your senior, Mary, and between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-seven a woman generally receives 
| some severe lessons in the knowledge of the world. One 
j of her hardest tasks is that of learning to wear the mask of 
gaiety ; but when she has acquired the art, she knows how 
to detect the disguise when worn by another.” 

“Do you mean to say that Mrs. Delavan wears euch # 
mask :” asked Mary. “Look,” continued she, “here comes 


j/2 woman of surpassing talent, and yet who would think of 


companng the situation of the lonely though admured 
Eulalia St. Clair, with the gay and worshipped Adelaide 
Delavan :” 

“ How prone you are to judge from appearances, my desr 
Mary,” said Julia ; “ youno doubt believe that Mrs. Delavan 
1s the happiest. and Eulalia the most miserable of mortals.” 

“I certainly belicve,” replied Mary, “ that Mrs. Dela- 
van, posseseed of such blessings as have becn lavishly 
bestowed upon her, cannot fail of being happy. Miss St. 
Clair is certainly gifted with extraordinary powers of mind; 
but she is a lonely and isolated being, and my own heart 
tells me that such a lot must be one of sorrow.” 

“You are right, Mary, a woman cannot be happy without 
some objects of affection ; but, believe me, Eulalia never 
felt keener pangs than have sometimes been concealed be 
neath the statue-like serenity of Adelaide’s countenance. 

At that moment, while the attention of the friends was 
fixed upon the group before them, Eulalia passed by, leaning 
on the arm of a fine looking man in military costume. As 


she approached Mrs. Delavan the ordinary civilities ace 
exchanged between them; but Eulalia’s crimsoned cheel 
bow which 


she received in return for her salutation, was not unmarked. 
Mr. Delavan, who had been listlessly reclining 00 o sola, 
Now started up with a strong expression of pleasure " ue 
countenance, nodded familiarly to her companion, 80" 
drawing Eulalia’s disengaged hand through his arm, me 
diately commenced a very animated conversation. Abut a 
ing flush mounted to Mrs. Delavan’s very temples, Dare 
as rapidly receding, left on her clicek the hue of death; "i 
a moment she looked after them with a compressed lip a 
dilated eye, till recalled to herself by the wondering ae 
mations of her companions, she took the arm of one o ! 
and left the room. 

“Come to me to-morrow,” said Julia in reply 
earnest inquiries, “ and I will unravel this my 
“Your curiosity is strongly excited, | perce 
as Mary entered her apartsnent the ncxt morn! 
early hour. 

“It certainly is,” replied Mary; “Ihave ‘ 
almost all night of our conversation last evening. ‘de, com 
Julia smiled, and seating herself by Mary's 51¢¢ 


to Mary’ 
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ing at a very 


been thinking 




















The dormant windows have open-work, battlements, &c. 





menced her story : 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 











TO MY SISTER 
ON RECEIVING FROM HER THE RECALL, BY MRS. HEMANE. 
“ O ye beloved, come home. 





Axp art thou sorrowfnl, beloved, that I am far away, 

From hearth, and bower,and summer grove where we were wont to stray? 
While youtit rung out its joyous notes of music and of glee, 

And ouir linked hearts were pangless as an angel's heast may be. 


Yet will T come, but ore that hour the hand of time may trace 
The line of care upon my brow, the furrow on my face ; 

But chungeless as that changeless star that shines for over on, 
Shall be my heart, nor shalt thou miss one young affection gone. 


Thon weep not, love, that for awhile we twain are thrown apart, 
But keep thy teurs to nourigh still my memory in thy heart ; 
For, sister. { will yet return, though now I cannot come, 

To light the smuie of gladness up, in that expectant home: 


For in the silence of the night, tho passion of my soul, 

When none was near, save one, to list words that knew no control, 
T've vowed that cre my foot should turn to where life's race began, 
‘The spurners of the humble boy should court the honoured man. 


Then, sister, do not stay too soon the wanderer’s high careers 
And send not forth thy chiding voice so sud upon his ear, 

Lestin the weakness of its love his pride of heart be bowed, 
‘And he forget mid thoughts of home the vow that he has vowed. 


But pray for him, as thou wouldst pray for one to battle flown, 
With thy warm kiss upon his cheek, thy heart beside his own ; 
For what is life but one wild lapse of warfare and of fears? 
And who is he gone forth 1—alas, the mate of thy young years! 


And he may fall—perchance before the victory is won 

Death's cloud of clouds shail gather o'er his newly-risen sun : 
But hold—for who would wish to rend fate’s awful wards away— 
‘Pho past has had its tears, beloved, the future may repay. 


If so, he shall not come like one proud from the battle field, 

‘With blood upon his laurelled brow and on his broken shield, 
Whale by his chariot wheel ascends the captive's hollow groan, 
And far of midst the tombless slain comes up the widow's moan. 








But when again thy wandering one at home's glad gate appears, 

‘The myrtle wreath shall be bis crown, its goms affections tears ; 

And richer shall his trophies be, his triumph nobler far, 

For conquered hearts, not conquered clay, shall grace his bloodless car. 


An 





dearest, thou perchance shalt hear upon the track he's been, 
Sw like music to thine ear, a brother's praises then, 

‘And joy, that though his lowly lot waslike an eagle’s tamed, 
Passion could strengthen him to gain a name that shall be named. 





Bear with me then awhile, and letno fear thy spirit move, 

But bright as ever be thine eye. and free thy lips of love; 

And ob, should she who cradled us upon as anxious breast, 
Weep o'er my stay, sweet one be near to soothe her heart to rest ! 


Say thnt the wanderer shall return to his far hearth again, 
Howed by the storm of years perhaps, soiled by the dust of men; 
Yet tel her, that though every grace of mind and mien be flown, 
¥c shall not find the slightest trace of young affection gone! 





ARION. 


i THE, SILENT CONFESSION. 
Yo a lady who asked the author if he could interpret the blush he saw? 


O yes, 'twas a fervour of feeling, 
‘hat gush’d like a stream from the heart, 
And flew through the pulses, revealing 
What language could never impart. 
It gave to that frame an emotion 
W hich sweetly the feeling confest, 
A zephyr might breathe on the ocean, 
And wake such a swell on its breast. 


The glow of thy visage oxpress'd it, 
’Twas borne to my heart ina sigh; 
An eloquent silence confess'd it, 
Itspoke in the glaneg of thine eye. 
In short, *twas the volt of my treasure, 
Aroused in alarm from its sleep, 
That flew to those windows of azure, 
‘And lifted their curtains to peep. 





Revsen. 





TO A CHILD. 


WRITTEN FOR A MOTHER. 


How beautiful, thou lovely child, 

‘The smile on those sweet lips of thine !—~ 
‘Thy sunny oycs wo bright yet mild 

joy's laughing sprite has made his shrine : 

Come, let me thy sweet form caress, 

For though thou'rt not my own, I feel 
While gazing on thy loveliness, 

‘A mother's feelings o'er mo steal. 


Come, sweet one! for thou hast tho smile, 
‘The look of my own angel boy :— 
‘Thou'lt call his image up the while 
‘To thrill me with a mournful joy : 
Thou hast the same soft velvet check, 
‘Tinged with the roseleat’s lightest tint, 
‘The look, so innocent and meek, 
‘The chia touched with the dimple’s print 


Like his thy amber curls cling round 
A brow of fair unsullied snow : 
Like his, thy half-formed accent’s sound 
Is sweet as music’s softest flow. 
‘Thou hast the came sweet wouth, whose lips 
Vie with the coral's richest red’; 
‘The eyes of azure which eclipse 
‘The bright blue aky above our head. 














And more than this—his playfulness, 
His touching graces are thine own, — 
And as the lip {fondly press 
Thou seem'st my own beloved one. 
But he is sleeping in his grave! 
‘And Tehall vevor see him more ; 
Nor clasp him to my bosom, save 
When I have left life’s desert shore. 


Yes, he my fair and fragile flower, 

My bud of beauty, perished soon, 
He faded in life's morning hour 

While hope looked forward to its noon, 
‘When grown at length to manhood’s prime, 

My loved and cherished one should be 
‘My guide down the dark stream of time, 

y comfort in adversity ‘ 





My perished boy! such days as these, 
‘was not permitted me to sec, 
Yet, in my heart’s worst agonivs, 
1 nursed no selfish thought for thee. 
I would not wish to cal! thee back 
To this dark world of sin and wo, 
Far better to pursue thy track 
To that bright home I long to know. 


And thou, fair child! who doth recall 
Him in his living loveliness— 
(Not as when laid beneath the pall 
So angel-like, bat motionless !—) 
Be thou like him in all save this, 
And oh, for thee, thou cherub mild ! 
Be realised those dreams of bliss 
Which I indulged for my lost child ! 





LINES 
ADDRESSED TO A NEAR RELATIVE 
On her departure for England. 


Afar, afar, o'er the dark blue tide, 

To a distant home thou art borne, fair bride ; 
We miss thy voice mid the tones of mirth 
"That waken around our cheerful hearth; 
There's a void in our social circle now, 

We have lost the smile of thy sunny brow, 
‘Thou art gone from us, and we vainly sigh 
For the pleasant light of thy loving eye. 








‘Thou art gone from us—on the mighty 





Tuynza. 


a 
Where the billows are rolling all tameless and free, 





‘Thou art gazing now with unquailing eye, 
And unblenching check—for thy lover is nigh: 
E’en the quickened pulses of fear are stilled, 
When with deep devotion the soul is filled ; 
And this has norved theo, fair bride, to part 
From the matchless love of a mother’s heart. 


A father with quivering lips may press 
On thy snowy forehead his fond carees ; 
A brother in sadness may sa 
To the gentle being long lov 
And asister's eye may bedimmed in tears 

"To lose the friend of her carlier years ; 

Yet time will the course of their sadness stem ; 
But a mother's feelings, oh, search not them. 





‘Thou art gone from us—and though love will keep 
His vigils o’er thee, we yet must weep. 

We know that a bilsstul lot is thine + 

Yet bereft of thy presence our hearts must pine. 
Farewell, beloved one, when far away 


‘Through England's green vallies thy footsteps stray, 


Oh! think of the friends who are praying for thee, 
In thy native home o’er the dark blue sea. 





STANZAS. 


Iaxtae. 


“ Around the lyre will cling, the thoughts of other yoars."” 


Oh ask me not to waken 
‘My silent harp again ; 
Its chords, so long torsaken, 
Must soundless still remain: 
A breath may break the slumbers 
That on the harp-strings lie, 
And sadly breathe the numbers 
‘Whose cadence is a sigh ! 


For me the lyre no longer 
A spell of gladness twines, 
The spirit’s gloom is stronge 
As the star of life declines ; 
Sad memories are swelling, 
As the mind is backward cast ; 
And thought is darkly dwelling, 
On the present and the past ! 








Full many a thought unspoken, 
And many a whispered tone— 
‘The friendships formed and broken, 

The ties for ever flown : 
The blissful hours o’ershaded— 
‘The days of sorrowing care— 
The hopes too quickly faded— 
The blightings of despair : 








‘Theso aro the fancies clinging 
Around the haunt of song ; 

A spell of sorrow flinging, 
I dare not now prolong. 

‘Then ask me not to waken, 
My silent harp again ; 

‘Those chords should be forsaken, 
‘That only wake to pain ! 








™ Music is love's own language. It will ‘cll 
% What the sealed lip refuses fo reveal 


| PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 








THE PLATE. 


| 
| In presenting to the subscribers of the New-York Mirror, 
|| from time to time, a correct delineation of some conspicuous 
|| public edifice, we are actuated solely by a desire to render the 
i work entirely worthy the extensive patronage it has uniformly 
||received. In the selection of particular subjects, however, we 
| have been governed more by circumstances, and the advice of 
jeminent artists, than by any prepossessions or partialities of 
| our own. 
| Our readers are aware, that on all controverted points, 
| whether religious or political, anti or non-anti—we have ever 
| maintained a most scrupulous neutrality. As this prudent 
||course has so far proved successful, we feel disposed to con- 
||tinue it, until convinced its opposite is more conducive ty 
|| comfort, interest, and professional reputation. In embellish- 
\|ing our publication, therefore, with the drawing of a public 
| building, whether it be a church or a temple, a synagogue or 
|la theatre, a cathedral or a conventicle, the place “where 
| merchants most do congregate,” or that where masons “hold 
| their mystic rites,” the hall of legislation, or the debtors’ prison 
—whatever be the subject—our motive in the selection is 
|| totally unbiassed by party or sectarian views. We wish merely 
||to show the world the rapid progress of the arts in a city 
| whose advancement in wealth, refinement, and useful know- 
|| ledge, has no precedent in the annals of any nation on the 
|| globe. We wish to invite attention to splendid monuments 
of art, which are often overlooked by strangers, as well as 
our own citizens, being partially obscured or totally concealed 
by local disadvantages. 

To be viewed in a proper light, or examined with “a critic's 
|eye,” such edifices should be totally isolated in imagination, 
and individually inspected. By representing them with the 
|| pencil, as detached from adjacent objects, this end is partially 
jattained; and many of our citizens have already expressed 
||their admiration at the discovery of architectural beauties ot 
|| whose existence in this city they were previously ignorant, 
|| although, perhaps, in the daily habit of passing by the originals 
|| from which our drawings are copied. 
| ‘The present number of the Mirror, is accompanied with 
| stz distinct views, comprised in one picture, exhibiting subject» 
| not previously referred to in the progress of this work, but 
|which are acknowledged to be highly ornamental to New- 
York. A verybrief description of each, sufficient however tv 
illustrate the plate, concludes the present article. 





THE ROTUNDA. 

This classical edifice, which (as the word imports) is of a 
|circular form, both internally and externally, was erected in 
the summer of 1818, for the exhibition of large panoramic 
It fronts in Chambers, near the head of Cross 
|| street, occupying ground belonging to the corporation, whicl. 
| was granted to the projector, Mr. John Vanderlyn, the cele- 
brated artist, free of rent for the period of ten years, on con 
||dition that the building should devolve to the city at the 
| expiration of that term. It is constructed of brick ; is fifty-three 
|| feet in diamater, and forty feet in height, surmounted with a 
| pantheon-shaped domeand sky-light, through which the interior 
|is lighted. 

‘The panoramic views which have been successively exhibited 
| in this elegant gallery, have given great and general satisfaction. 
and reflected much honour on the tasteful and indefatigable 
\|artist before mentioned. Among others, our readers will 
| remember with pleasure, the palace and gardens of Versailles, 
|painted by Mr. Vanderlyn, and the city of Paris, by Mr. 
|| Barker. Also, more recently, the cities of Mexico and Athens. 
| There is now open a splendid view of the city and lake of 
| Geneva. 

Those who have never witnessed a panoramic exhibition, 
jean form no idea of its peculiar beauties. The light, being 
| admitted only from above, seems to give life and animation to 
every figure on the canvass, while it imparts freshness, tint. 
|and almost fragrance, to the fictitious plants and foliage which 


paintings. 








N.} surround them. Indeed, so.complete is the. illusion, that the 


spectator might be justified in forgetting his»locality, anu 


imagining himself transported to-a scene of tangible realities * 
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~_-... .THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 

NEW SERIES—NUMBI 
‘Take physic, pomp : 
Expore thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 
‘That thou mayst east the superflux to them, 
And the world have enough. Snax. 








{r was a warm summer evening. I sat in my room alone, 
and closing the ponderous volume through whose abstruse 
pages I had been toiling, I leaned back in my chair, resolved to 
end the labours of the day. The streets were no longer filled 
with the bustle of business; the thundcring of the carts had 
ceased ; clients no more broke in upon my solitude, with their 
repeated histories of fraud and discord, and I could hear only 
the shuting footsteps of a few who had been probably won 
out by the beauty of the night, for the full moon had just risen. 
‘There is a melancholy in such an hour, which comes down 
upon the feelings like a shadow. The occupations of the day | 
fasten the mind to the present, and leave no leisure for eenti- 
mental reflections; but when all nature changes, and the | 
mighty sun goes down slowly, and “the bright track of his 
fiery car” fades like the passing away of a hope or an aflec- 
tion—when darkness, and solitude, and silence, take the place | 
of the light and noise of multitudes, and we are left free to 
wanderand tothink, busy memory and imagination begin to ply 
their mysterious task, crowding the mind with painful regrets 
and fond associations. What do the wealthy and the prosper- 
ous think at these hours? They have a thousand refuges 
from sadness, but the poor depend only on themselves. 

“If I were but wealthy now,” 1 thought, “how many 
€ the shadows of my life would melt instantly away. Poets 
and morulists may say what they please, to be rich is an ad- 
vantage almost beyond calculation, and he whose lot is cast in 
poverty, is a slave. Philosophy or pride may inspire him with 
temporary contentment ; but they cannot supply him with the 

joy his spirit pants after; they cannot shicld him from the 
pangs from which the most enlightened and virtuous must re- 
coil, I am chained here daily with fetters which poverty 
tivela upon my limbs. Money would purchase freedom. 
The spring and summer have gone by, yet I have been an oxile | 
from their charms. ‘The forest leaves have been stirring, and the 
silver streams, dashing down the valley and through the wood; 
mountains have wreathed their blue tops with clouds, and 
vlains spread out their verdant bosoms to the sun—all of these 
are grateful to nie, yet the fairy work of nature has gone on | 
at a distance, and, for me, all their enchantments have been | 
wasted,” 





‘There was a gleam of soft light through the apartment as | 
these simple thoushts chased each other through my mind, like | 
light and mingling clouds across the besom of the sky, and 
the Little Genius, long a stranger, stood before me. 

He who has loved a friend, and depended upon his wisdom | 
and goodness for happiness and support, who has heard that | 
he had gone down amid the abysses of the dashing eca, who 
had mourned his loss in long hours of gloomy grief, and wha, | 
unexpectedly, beholds hit flushed with health and beauty by 
his side, can imagine the sensations with which this bright 
being broke upon the darkness of my thoughts. His face wore 
the same kind expression, upon which J had go often gazed with 
delight, and as with an arch smilc, he shook his finger at me 
«racefully, 1 was forcibly reminded of his innumerable lessons 
of wisdom, and the wonderful things which his magic mirror 
had revealed. 

‘So, master student,” and the well remembered tones of his} 
voice went to my heart with an inexpressible feeling of grati-| 
tnde and joy, “still struggling through the misty atmosphere | 
of this poor world. Since last we met, my way has been 
among other spheres. I have passed the silent moon, and 
peeped in upon the inhabitants of her pale disk. I have float- 
ed beneath the belt of Saturn, accompanied Herschel in his 
long and circling journey, and with the “arrowy fight” of thine 
own thought, shot by the comet, and trod unhurt amid the 
dazzling regions of the sun. We spirits, like you, have our 
tasks, and mine at length is accomplished. So as I fioated in 
the brilliant atmosphere of Venus, amid scenes which 1 may 
not reveal to one of your planet, your image crossed my mind. 
J pictured to myself what would be your astonishment if J 
could translate you thither, which being against the laws of 
nature, I resolved to devote a few moments to visiting you | 
here. Curiosity too prompted the journey. I wondered if 
you Were yet among the living. Time, in human affairs, de- 








changes; or I thought 1 might alight upon your grave, whose 
deep mysteri¢s you Nave panted so engerty to matnom; but 
here you are, the same prosing solitary student ; still wasting 
yourtime with fruitless speculations ; still blending together the 
good and evil of fancy.” 

“ Dear spirit,” I answered, “heaven gave me fancy; must 
it be idle?” 

“Not idle, thou foolish student; but it must be sent off 
upon a proper course, and guided with a careful hand. Dost 
thou remember, in olden times, that Phaéton, the proud son of 
Pheebus, begged his father to let him drive the horses of the sun? 
but that he had no sooner undertaken the serial journey, than 


earth would have been involved in one universal conflagration, 
had not Jupiter struck the rash adventurer with a thunder- 
bolt, and hurled him headlong from his seat.” 

“But what are Phebus or Phaéton to me ?” inquired I. 

“ As Phaeton was,” said the Genius, “so is thine imagina- 
tion. Let it but take the reins of thy mind, and its eccentric 


unguided, and verging to ruin.” 

“I know,” said Iabashed, “that imagination is dangerous, 
how it ueurps the place of reason, how it gives its own colour 
to surrounding objects, and changes things to whatever form 
it pleases ; but surely, surely, there is a difference between the 
warm and idle dreams of fancy, and those opinions which have 
resulted from long thought and painful experience?” 

“Ignorance,” said the Genius, “ever loves to disguise her 
shape, and assume the features of knowledge and justice.” 

“But,” I asked, “is not poverty an evil?” 

“Both wealth and poverty become eo by circumstances. 
Wealth often corrupts the heart ; poverty expands it. The one 
produces satiety, not contentment; the other excites activity, 
not despair.” ? 

“But,” said I, “the world teaches me that poverty is full of 
the direst pangs. He who suffers its privations cannot be con- 
tented. He sees splendours, but he cannot enjoy them. Wit, 
science, mirth, inhabit the mansions of the great; and even 
those which men term the charms of nature, and deem free to 
all, come not to him, He is the slave of perplexing duties which 
tie him down to his daily labours, and if, perchance, accident 
affords him a leisure time, his mind is absorbed with his own 
cares; he fears to rest, lest some new misfortune overtake 


of pleasure. Perhaps he is formed for joy ; but his aspirings 
die away in the sad depths of his heart. He has a bosom 
gushing with affections, but their crystal springs are soiled 
with base cares, and necessary degradations. If he be honest, 
he writhes amid the tortures of debt; if proud, how can he 
brook the mortifications and haughty compassion which 
spring up in his way? You say that wealth corrupts the heart ; 
but what is there in poverty to improve it? Does it not in- 
culcate an economy that degenerates into meanness? Does 
not generosity wither under its fiendish influence? Does it 
not puison hope and peace; and show the naked features of 
human nature in their most repulsive aspect? He enters the 
arena of life, glowing with bright thoughts and pure feelings ; 
but they are soon bent earthward, and soiled in the dust. The 
soft veil which youth had flung over the face of life is rent; 
the rainbow colours fade away ; his affections are blasted ; his 
contidence is betrayed. He learns tocheck the impulses of na- 
ture, to smother the gushes of noble feeling, to freeze up the 
warm currents of his heart; to pause, to suspect, to deceive, 
and to despair, until misery becomes his accustomed compan- 
ion; and, sick of life, he greets the grave as a refuge from the 
anguish of a relentless world.” 

“ You have drawn,” said the Genius, “ many evils which in- 
decd have existence in reality ; but they are the gencral attri- 
butes of human nature, and not peculiar to poverty. Poverty 
when combined with a@ taste for useless fashion and luxury, 
with idleness and weakness of mind, may certainly be brood- 
ed over till wretchedness is the consequence ; but you should 
not believe either happiness or misery to be the necessary ef- 
fects of wealth or poverty, till you perceive all the rich con- 
tented, and all the poorin despair. Happiness consists in the 
adaptation of our circumstances to our habits and opinions. It 
is the business of reason to form both according to the sphere 
in which we are. When Cincinnatus was chosen dictator, he 
left his ploughed land with regret, conquered the Volsci and 
Equi, returned to Rome in triumph, and retired back to his 
fields. Buonaparte, after embroiling Europe in contests, and 














fights to work strange transformations, to lift the desparing to 
the summit of glory, to dash the triumphant to the depths of 
woe. I might have found you a vietorious general, trampling | 
over the prostrate armies of Europe, or a king, seated upon the! 


taining Asia and Africa with blood, surrendered bis dominion 
with a despair that embiticred his life. 
are as various as the complaints are numerous. Took in the 
mirror, you will observe the illusion and evanescence of all 





throne of the United States! 1 have seen more extraordinary ! 


a 





that you so anxiously desire.” 


the fiery steeds departed from their usual track? Heaven and | 


flight shall be far from the common journey of life, irregular, | 


him ; repose scems idleness, and he trembles at the thoughts | 


| Ashe spoke I turned towards the glass, and a superb palace 
tose up before me. It stood upon the brow of a hill overlook- 
ing a lordly river, upon whose glassy surface a few sloops 
glided, and a steamboat ploughed its way, breaking the silence 
of the sliver stream with the heavy plash of ite whecl, and dash- 
ing the foaming and eddying wave from the vessel's side. A 
lofty piazza, supported by several white columns, decorated the 
;| front of the mansion, and in a circular road that swept around 
the door, I saw a earriage anda fine pair of horses, which 
|| pawed the ground, arching their necks, and exhibiting signs of 
|impatience at their restraint. A lady and an elderly gentle 
man presently issued from the house. In a few moments they 
were seated. The obsequious footman closed the door, and 
|/took his station behind. ‘The coachman sprang to his box : 
the whip cracked, the horses dashed forward, and they pursued 
their way through the most agreeable country I ever saw. 

“There,” said I, “is happiness. These are the objects of 
my envy. It is in the independence of a similar situation that 
T would enjoy my life.” 

“Why, thou short-sighted mortal,” cried my companion. 
“Gf thou hadst selected a tenant of a dungeon, there would 
have been as much cause for envy! Those two beings are 
\' wretched beyond description. The old man is one who has 
gained wealth by dint of close bargaining, and overreaching 
his neighbours, and who has grown miseruble exactly in pro- 
|| portion as he has become rich. Avarice and ambition are his 
ruling passions, He has forced all his feelings and friendships 
into submission to these. His object is to attain a certain high 
office under government. Night and day are wasted in de- 
vising plans by which his design may be promoted, and in toiling 
wearily in their execution. Success has crowned his struggles 
\|for wealth. His income is sufficient to support a hundred 
families, besides supplying him with all his fancy can de 
sire. But instead of being generous and happy, his better 
qualities are smothered amid luxurious enjoyments and refined 
\|desires, Nothing will satisfy him but promotion. The beauti- 
ful girl at his side, whose pale cheek is touched with care, is 
his daughter. He is about to sacrifice her to his enterprises. 
They are now riding to the mansion of a powerful neighbour, 
to whom the maiden is to be united in wedlock, although her 
affections are given to another, She dare not complain. Her 
life will be spent in a continual round of splendours; but what 
jJare these to the heart whose hopes and affections have been 
{|disappointed. Misery will bring her to an early grave. The 
||hard-bearted father will too late perceive his error, and the 
Jaccomplishment of his wish will complete the ruin of his 
|] peace.” 

“But,” said I, “all the wealthy are not ambitious. They 
do not all sacrifice happiness for tame. There are men who. 
neither poor nor rich, possess a sufficiency to supply the wants 
of life. Careless of the world and untroubled with thought, 
they neither weary themselves in pursuit of vainglory, not 
risk their peace in the study of abstruse and gloomy science. 
Their business is enough to occupy their minds, but not to 
overload them, and, regardless of the revolutions of the world, 
their lives receive lustre from warm and gentle affectiona 
which if not brilliant and dazzling like the rising glories of 
human triumph, is yet soft and grateful like the moonlight, 
when it falls upon the luxuriant valleys and treniulous streams 
of summer.” 

The scene inthe n.irror passed away, and in its place stood 
ia neat dwelling which combined the picturesque beauties of 
the cottage, with the comforts and careful arrangements of 
refined lite. There were vines creeping up about the windows, 
and jars of flowers stood upon the piazza. Behind the house 
was a rich garden, and an orchard in the back ground appear- 
ed with its rosy fruit trecs, and cattle reposing in its pleasant 
shadows. A graceful and handsome female was rambling on 
the gravel walk, hanging aflectionately upon her husband's arm; 
and two children, remarkable for their beauty, the happiness, 
intelligence, and amiable affection, which all their looks, words, 
and actions discovered, played about their parents, plucking 
flowers froin the way side, chasing the golden winged butterfly, 
or the dangerous bee, and finding wonders in every surround- 
ing object. The mother regarded their lively sports with visible 
joy, and ever and anon clasped them in her arms, to feast upon. 
the sweet kisses of their rosy lips; and I knew that the father 
was offering up thanks to heaven for the blessings which had 
been bestowed upon him, and that the moisture which glistened 
in his eyes, as he surveyed the beautiful and graceful groups, 
which were every moment forming around him, was but the 
" overflowing of a pure and high heart, full of noble fvelings, and 











The causes of griefi|swelling with gratitude and love. 


|| Hore,” L exclaimed, ‘is theyobject of my search; here 1 
{;would dwell, away, from, the) fraudsyand) cruelty of business 
jraen, free from the wrangling of courts. and(@tlie smoke and 
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dust of the crowded town, depending solely for my happiness 
upon the tranquil bliss of domestic life.” 

But the pleasant picture faded. I forgot for a moment it 
belonged to earth. The neat house, with its wreathing vines 
and spreading flowers was gone ; and, in their place, ina little 
church yard, the father and mother with many friends, were| 
assembled around a new grave, in which they were lowering a 
coffin, whose dimensions taught me that its tenant had been 
cut offin early youth, One of the children stood by his parents. 
Their faces were darkened with deep grief, and ] knew that 
the other, the beautiful and beloved boy, whose sweet laughter 
yet rung in their ears, whose kisses were yet warm upon their 
lips, had been taken away from them for ever, and they werc 
now consigning him to the cold carth, with the impressive 
ceremonies of the burial service. His sweet body rested upon 
the bottom of the grave, the clay fell upon the coffin, the 
gushing tears of the bereaved mother, told the anguish of her 
bosom, and the father groaned in the deep bitterness of a spirit 
which feels that fate is wrenching from its clinging embrace, 
some powerful and deeply-rooted affection. 

“Neither wealth nor power,” said the Genius, as the melan- 
choly scene passed away, “ can rescue the human race from the 
inisery of fate. It is man’s doom to suffer. Upon the con- 
struction of his own mind his peace will depend more than on 
the artificial distinctions of society. As for happiness, think 
not of it. It is the dream of youth, whose rainbow hues grow 
dim as you approach to examine them. You may learn to 
endure griefs, not to avoid them, but banish your idle hopes of 
bliss. It may perchance cross the soul with a momentary 
rapture, but as surely as the blue and bending heaven is 


shaded with clouds, and wrapped in night, or as tempests lash]! 


the deepinto fury—as surely as the tinges of the sunset fade, as 
the round moon wanes back again to the pale crescent, or the 
swelling tides which hold with her mysterious communion, sub- 
side from their gushing fullness ; so surely will every earthly 
hope be crossed, will all affections be in some way disappointed, 
will the gloomy prospects of the young imagination change 
this aspect, and cause the soul to recoil from the gloomy reality 
of human nature.” 

“Is there then,” said I, “no happiness on earth?” 

“There is,” replicd the Genius, “much of happiness, but 
nothing permanent. These scenes have not been shown in 
order to discourage your exertions, but to moderate your hopes. 
Your fancy is wild and untutored. You have built hopes upon 
false foundations. My object is to temper your wishes, to curb 
the flight of soaring imagination, and to steel the bosom against 
the vicissitudes of fortune. Before this can be accomplished, 
you must understand your situation. The evils of life must 
have passed in gloomy array before you; you must become 
accustomed to regard them with stern resolution, that in the 
hour of anguish you may not yield to despair, and that danger 
may not thiow you off your guard. I would not make you 
8 misanthrope, but a philosopher. I would rescue you from 
the silvery iists of boyish error, and teach you to gaze caliuly 
upon the prospect, not as it miht be, but asit is. ‘Theretore 
have you beheld beauty in tears, wealth strugyling against 
the pains of inward misfortunes, and the fond mother weeping 
over her child’s grave. These contemplations at once elevate 
and enlighten the understanding. They check the contidence 
and expectation of youth. You acknowledge the necessity of 
a reliance upon a superior Power, and in learning to pity his 
creatures, you unconsciously study to relieve thei; while the |! 
iuppression of these pictures remain, the bvisterous tide of) 
passion that often rages in your busom subsides. Pride lowers {| 
her banner, and envy’s lashes cease—a peaceful melancholy, 
equally removed froin rash triumph and impious despair, fills |} 
the mind, and favours the growth of dispassionate opinions 
and lotty feelings. These are the lessons which guide the 
soul to truth—sought im vain in the carcer of climbing ambi- 
tion, or the temporary excitement of deceittul pleasure. You 
Jook abroad upon the world in search of happincss, to acknow- 
ledge at last, that it is only to be found in the shaded and pensive 
tranquillity of a kind and honest heart.” 

His forin faded into a dim and vague outline, whose ethe- 
real substance passed gradually trom my view, and instead of] 
his soft voice, 1 heard oly the occasional steps of the passengers 
beneath my window, and the distant cry of the watehinan. F. 


















A good book is the best of friends. You may be agreeably 
entertained by it when you have not a living friend in whom 
you may contide. It teaches you wisdoin, and will not reveal 
your secrets. 

If a man would keep both integrity and independence free 
from temptation, let him keep out of debt. Dr. Franklin says, 
“ itis hard for an empty bag to stand upright.” 


NEW-YORK LEGENDS. 











TITE MAN OF THE FLY-MARKET FERRY. 


Aw indefinite number of years ago I boarded in the Bowery. 
Our accommodations were, in those days, looked upon as | 





New-York, appeared in the hot summer nights, a sufficiency. | 
The boarders were principally young men, most of them 
clerks in drygood stores, and the conversation generally turned | 
upon the quantity of sales they had severally eflected in the | 
course of the day, the particulars of which they narrated 
with an appearance of intense interest, bordering on enthu- 
siasm. 1 was always of a speculative rather than a pructical 
turn of mind, and I confess those counter and counting-house | 
reminiscences did not powerfully affect me, though I listened ; 
to them in a devoted decorous manner. One individual alone 
attracted my attention. He was a middle-aged man, about 
the middle height, and neither very corpulent nor otherwise, | 
and at first sight there appeared nothing about him to distin- | 
guish him from the ordinary run of mortals, He was, how- | 
ever, a singular individual, and had some strange peculiarities. ; 
Melancholy had “marked him for her own ;”—he was evi- 
dently a man of many sorrows, and a deep and settled grief 
iseemed to pervade his every action. His appetite was uncom- 
monly good, and he ate more and talked less than any man | 
ever came across. In pecuniary matters he was most liberal ; 
}indeed, 80 little did he think of dollars and cents, that he even 
neglected to carry any about with him, so that when he 
walked abrond with his friends, and was called upon to con- 
tribute his share towards defraying the expenses of reckon- 
ngs or other contingencies, he was obliged to have recourse | 
jto some one of the company for a trifling loan, for which | 
friendly liberty he used to apologize in the usual way on those 
occasions, namely, ‘that he had left his money in his other | 
coat pocket.” Like Sir Isaac Newton, the Rev. George Har- 
vest, and other distinguished individuals, his memory was very 
slippery, so that many of those paltry obligations remain un- 
liquidated unto the present day. 

He was an inofiensive being; and yet, for some unasccr- 
tained cause, the landlady “looked loweringly” upon him.— 
As I entered the house rather abruptly one evening, I per-! 
ceived the middle-aged gentleman and the lady of the man-| 
‘sion in deep and earnest conversation. The tones of her! 
|voice were sharp and decided—her action was energetic in the | 
extreme—her face had lost much of the mild expression and 
winning soltness which characterize her sex, and 1 distinctly | 
heard her pronounce the impressive words—‘1 have been put 
off long enough, and I'll be put off no longer!” ‘The middle- | 
saged gentleman sighed profoundly ; he was evidently much 
tected, and without speaking a word, he took up a candle | 
land retired to his bed. Heaven only knows what were his'| 
rellections ! 

Next morning, notwithstanding the severe mental struggle, 
of the preceding evening, not a trace of passion was visible 
on his countenance. He was calm, though by no means col-! 
jlected, for instead of taking his place next the landlady, as 
was his wont, he obliviously seated himself opposite a dish of 
pickle «l salmon, a fish for which he had always manifested a 
{decided predilection. His mind was ina high state of abstrac- 
‘tion—the world around was to himas nothing—and he helped 
‘himself four times from the savoury fish alluded to, without 
‘in the least noticing the inflamed and ominous lvoks of the ™ 
hostess. He continued to cat, as it appeared to me, mechani- 
| cally, long after the other boarders had arisen from the table, i 
until looking around he perceived he was seated alone with ' 
the lady, who was apparently preparing to open a conversa. | 
ition, when, with more agility than I had previously seen hin} 
\mamifest, he started from his chair—seized by mistake a new | 
that instead of his old one from the pile in the passage, and | 
irushed out of the house, He came not to dinner, and at tea 
jhe was not visible ! 











“ Next morn we miex'd him at his ‘customed seat, 
© Along the side, nor at the tuot was he: 
* Auvtber came—"" 


something superior to the common; it being an established | 
Tule of the house for not more than six gentlemen to sleep in | 
one room, which to ine, who was a stranger to the customs of | 


Vand sallied out into the streets, 








cepting a few “shreds and patches” at the bottom of the 
chest in the shape of ancient shirts and fractions of neck and 


pocket handkerchiefs. ‘This was all the repository of the 
middle-aged gentleman contained, setting aside a few sheets 
of paper which the landlady threw away as rubbish, and 
which I instinctively secured. On one of them was written 
the following “ Legend,” which illustrates in a high degree the 
morbid sensibility of the amiable writer. Connected as it is 
with local circumstances calculated to render it peculiarly in- 
teresting to the feclings of every New-Yorker, and breathing 
\Jas it does a tone of the purest morality, I feel it my bounden 
duty to give it without alteration or addition to the public.— 
The catastrophe is singularly impressive and strikingly ap- 
plicable to the present high-pressure times, Though I can- 
not say that I myself recollect the events here recorded, there 
is strong reason to believe they are not apochryphal, and 
doubtless live in the memories of many worthy inhabitants of 
this city. The following is the 


MANUSCRIPT. 


Tama miserable individual ; my brightest hopes have been 
blighted and my finest feelings exccedingly lacerated. All 
\jmy life an unfortunate constitutional temperament has disin- 


‘clined me from following any useful or profitable employment, 


and as I inherited nothing from the author of my lamented 
existence excepting a good constitution and somewhat of an 
=picurean taste, I have consequently been subjected to the 
mercenary importunities of mankind in every city, town, and 
village, where I have resided for any length of time. Even 
when totally destitute of money, and without the most dis- 
tant prospect of ever possessing any, they have ruthlessly 
pressed their claims upon me, until disgusted with their heart- 
less importunitiea, I have frequently, without vouchsafing a 
parting word, quitted their domiciles, and wandered no one 
knew whither. In the course of my shifting, strolling life, b 
have, as might be expected, met with many strange incidents 
and scarcely to be credited adventures, but amongst them all 
I know of none that more powerfully affected me than one 
which occurred in this very city of New-York, carly in the 
nineteenth century. 
It was ona Sunday morning, in the beginning of May, that 
I opened the door of a house that had become hateful to me, 
Unconscious of what diree- 
tion I was taking, chance conducted me into Maiden-lane, and 
Tsauntered down until my further progress was impeded by 
the East River. It was one of those delicious May mornings 
when spring, as if mad with joy at effecting her escape from 
the dominion of winter, had infused an exuberance of lite 
and animation into all creation. The waves were glancing 
Vand dancing in the sunshine across the beautiful bay of New- 
i York, and the fresh breeze came sweeping over the waters 


and mingled its pure current with the odour of “decayed fish 


and vegetables” in the precincts of Fly-market. The denizens 
of the city were thronging across to Long Island to 


“Gulp their weekly air,” 

















and many aspiring voung men were seated aloft in their bug 
es, sulkies, and other vehicles with names of equal cuphony, 
awaiting the arrival of the boat. A friend of mine, who 
happened to be going that way, entreated ine to accompany 
hiin, and as he satisticd all pecuniary demands, I entered the 
gate, and took my station alongside of the toll-gatherer, with 
whose appearance and manners I was very much struck in 
passing, particularly his slow and solemn way of receiving the 
{money tendered him, and, notwithstanding the agitation and 
impatience of the passengers, his deliberate manner of re- 
‘turning the change. He was a inan apparently about forty- 
five; his person was round, fat, oily, and somewhat loose and 
swampy ; Ue original hue of his face was gone, and it was 
now a con bination of many colours, in which red and purple 
| predominated ; its prominent protuberance was truly Bardo! 
i phian—large, bulbous, and succulent ; on it 








“Brandy had dono ite worat ! 
® Nor gin nor rum nor any spirituous liquor, 
“ Could touch it further.” 


The bell had rung for the last time, and the gate was 


| slowly closing, when a long black column, which on nearer 


‘approach assumed a little the appearance of a human being, 
;but not so did the middle-aged gentleman, and from that time ji was seen making its way, with all possible expedition, down 
jtorward he was seen amongst us no more, | Maiden-lane, in order to catch the boat, but whether it would 

At the expiration of twenty-four hours, the landlady over | ‘eucceed or not was a very dubious point. One thing was 
came her natural feelings of delicacy, and proceeded to break |" aguinst it; the wind was blowing freshly up the street, and 
jopen his clothes chest, in order to elicit some compensation tor |! though the body, from its thin, hatchet-like appearance, was 
sundry pecuniary obligations which she alleged he had omitted | well adapted for cutting through an opposing current of air, 
|to discharge. 1 was present at the operation: the Jock was/|yet the pressure upon the whole surtuce was evidently too 





|forced—the lid was anxiously raised—but alas! an extensive || much, for at every squall the long attenuated legs kept pluny 
[vacuum presented itself. No integuments were there, ex-jing in the wind, butywithoutubaking ay progress, It was 
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like a boat pulled against a strong tide, which the rowers 
prevent from receding, but with all their exertions are unable 
to advance an inch. Fortunately, however, just as the small 
bell had rung to put on the steam, the breeze slackened, and 
the attenuation was enabled to reach the gates of the ferry. 
It proved to be an interesting and somewhat dyspeptic-looking 
young man, or rather the “sketch and outline of a man,” for 
he was evidently as yet only a detign. Like an onion run 
to seed, his altitude was uncommon, but his circumference a 
mere joke; and what added to the length and diminished the 
breadth wus, that he had encased himself ina long-waisted | 
black coat, which it was his pleasure to button tightly around 
him, and bestowed his nether extremities in a pair of fashior.- 
able pantaloons, familiarly denominated “tights,” of the same | 
sombre hue. I must take upon myself to say that this latter | 
act was extremely injudicious, because the young man’s legs 
were not particularly straight—they came in contact at the | 
knees, but instead of descending perpendicularly, branched off) 
so as to 1orm the figure which geometricians call an isosceles 
triangle, and which is commonly defined by the term ‘“knock- 
kneed.”” His face was pale, thin, and uncomfortable looking, | 
and he altogether had the appearance of having been dicted 
on vegetables and water during the winter months, He was 
such a being as Falstaff meant when he talked about a 
“forked radish ;” or like what pretty Perdita had in her minds | 
eye when she exclaims— 
“Onutalns! 
“ You'd beso Jean, the blasts of January 
“ Would blow you through and through.” 

How this “cel in a consumption,” had contrived to weather 
the blasts of January, and attain the month of May, is one of 
those inscrutable mysteries of nature, which the more weak | 
blinded man attempts to solve, the further he goes astray, un- | 
til reason is swallowed in conjecture, and “nothing is but} 
what is not.” Ican only vouch for the fact, that the month 
was May, and he was still a sentient being. 

When the particularly thin young man had presented him- 

self at the gate of the ferry (which was done in less time 
than it has taken me to describe him,) the contrast between 
him and the firey-faced ferryman was most marked and strik- 
ing. The latter looked at him as if he thought he was shortly 
bound for another world, and I myself was partly of the same 
opinion ; be that as it might, he still evinced a laudable inte- 
rest in the pecuniary concerns of this, for notwithstanding the 
larboard chain of the boat had been unloosed, and they were 
preparing to do the same with the starboard, the thin per- 
sonage presented the man of the Fly-market ferry with aj 
five dollar bill of the Catawaba bank in Alabama, by which 
procedure he calculated not only to secure his passage gratis, 
but haye the bill discounted at a cheaper rate than it would 
cost in the regular way of busincss. But alas! how short- 
sighted are the schemes of mortals, as will be made apparent 
hereafter. The man of the Fly-market ferry was seemingly 
prepared for all contingencies of this kind, fur drawing from 
his side-pocket a large, greasy-looking roll of bills, he slowly 
and deliberately proceeded to select the most suspicious and 
unbrokerable banks. Just as he had accomplished this to his 
satisfaction, and given back four dollars, and ninety-six cents, 
the starboard chain was unloosed, and the boat proceeded on 
her way. The young man first saw that the change was all 
right, and then rushed precipitately forward, and I verily be- 
lieve would have succeeded in reaching the boat, had it not 
heen decreed otherwise: just as he had got half-way down 
the gangway his foot slipped, and he fell prostrate ; his bones 
rattled violently in his skin, and the hand which contained the 
vhange came in forcible contact with the ground—its powers 
of tention relaxed—and its valuable contents were precipitated 
into the water! 

I have lived long—I have wandered over a great part of the 
habitable globe, and I have seen human misery and suf- 
fering in every variety of shape and degree, but such another 
picture of unquaiified wretchedness as the thin young man 
presented when he found his cash was “buricd in the briny 
tide,” and that he had lost the boat, I have not seen. (Owing 
to the absorbing interest of this melancholy aflair, I myseli 
had lost my passage, but not being in any particular hurry, 
this waa a small consideration.) ‘The stranger collected his 
limbs together and arose slowly from the ground, and in doing 
#0 @ ray of sunshine glimmered through the gloom of his un- 
paralicled situation, for he perceived a solitary sixpence, that 
had escaped the fate of ita companions, lying glittering on the 
edge of the dock; he stooped to pick it up, but before his 
agitated hand could grasp this fraction of the metallic cur- 
rency, 2 young, dirty, ragged, embryo-states-prison varlet, that 
was lounging about, pounced upon it, and transterred it to his 
own pocket. The young inan naturally enough demanded the 





restitution of his property, but this sprout of orig’ Dn; 
in the most solemn manner, and with every appearance 
of truth, sturdily denied all knowledge of the transaction. 
“This was the unkindest cut of all,” and the young man gave 
way under it. Stunned by the heavy and quick-suceeeding 
blows of fate, he staggered he knew not whither, and most | 
unfortunately, through the gates of the ferry, which instantly 
closed upon him. This immediately recalled him to a sense 
of his situation, and he attempted to return by way of the 
doorway, but such a proceeding encountered the decided opyx- 
sition of the man of the ferry. The stranger was eloquent, 
and he poured forth a fervid torrent of worde—he implored 
the ferryman by every tie divine and human—by all that links 
society together—by the confidence of man in man, to take | 
his word, that he had already paid his passage, and let hin 
pass; this the man of the ferry undoubtedly remembered, but 
he was not legally bound to do so, and moreover, he also remem- 
bered the Cutawaba bank bill, and peremptorily refused all re- | 
admittance without the preliminary fourpence. The stranger | 
finding words of no avail grew frantic, and attempted to force 
a passage ti et armis, but the man of the ferry pushed him 
back, at the same time unfeelingly exclaiming “No you'| 
don't!” His cup of bitterness was now full to the brim and one | 
drop over, but tears at length came to the relief of the sufferer, | 
and he wept! ‘The ferryman 


“beheld the dewdrops start, 
“ They did'nt touch his iron heart,” 














of doubt with the world. 
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THE TALISMAN FOR 1830. 


We congratulate the public that Mr. Francis Herbert, the 
notorious traveller, and justly celebrated poct, painter, anti- 
quary, and metaphysician—the bosom friend of the lamented 
Belzoni, and intimate acquaintance of Baron Von Humboldt 
and the Abbe du Pradt, has again appeared before them in the 
tangible form of a third volume of the Talisman. We say 
tangible form, because, by some strange fatulity, Mr. H.’s very 
existence, except in a printed shape, has ayrain become matter 
Notwithstanding lis explicit decla- 
ration of last year, the spirit of scepticism is once more abroad ; 
und though his pages afford irrefragahle testimony of the ex- 
tstence of a master-spirit, it is roundly asserted that he is not 
present in the body. Mysterious shukings of the head and 
knowing winks—significant whispers and mutterings preg- 
nant with more than meets the car, are passing round the 
literary coteries of this city, and a volume is actually in the 
press to prove that Francis Herbert, esquire and gentleman, 
is not only without “a local habitation.” but is, morcover, 
neither “palpable to fecling or to sight ;’" and though its 
design is abominable, as tending to wound the feelings and mar 
the reputation of a respectable individual, the execution, we 
understand, is eminently lively and ingenious. There is 
something passing strange in all this. One would think it 








and the unfortunate tinding all was of no use, dashed the | 
tear from his eye, turned his back on the scene of his misery, | 
and bent his way up Maiden-lane. One consolation was} 
left him amid all his wretchedncss—the wind was now in his | 
favour, and he proceeded without ditficulty. On coming to | 
the corer of Pearl-street he turned along, and the interest- | 
ing, dyspeptic, thin young man was lost to my sight, per- | 
chance for ever. 

My tale draws fast to its tragical conclusion. I went over 
in the next boat, remained in Brooklyn that night, and re- 
turned the following morning. On _ arriving at the dock, I} 
perceived that many people were congregated together, and 
also, that another individual gathered in the fourpences, On 
inquiry I learnt that during the short interval of my absence, 
the man of the ferry—the author of so much misery, had been 
suinmoned to another world. The manner of his death was | 
simply thus, After the boat had stopped running on the 
preceding evening, he wended his way, as was his wont, to a 
neighbouring tavern, where he proceeded to “ pour huge | 
draughts of aqua-vite down,” in a way that would have petri- 
ted any unsophisticated man to behold. In this course he | 
persevered tor some time, and then to crown the whole, un- | 
dertook, ior a trifiing wager, to swallow a pint of fourth-proot | 
brandy at a draught. It was rather too much for him, but he 
hada thirst for distinction in that line; he attempted the feat | 
and succeeded, though he immediately sunk upon the floor in 
a state of insensibiiity. The next morning when he awoke he 
felt very dry and feverish, and a pitcher of cold water happen- 
ing unluckily to stand near, he proceeded to deluge his inward | 
man with its contents. ‘The result was such as might natu- 
rally have been expected under such circumstances. His in- 
side being heated like a furnace, no sooner had the cold water 
come in contact with it, than an immense quantity of stcam | 
was instantly generated, and there being no safety-valve, the 
unfortunate man, like an overcharged boiler, instantly ex- 
ploded ; and the animated mass, which but a few short hours 
before I had Icft full of fire and spirits, was shattered into a 
| thousand pieces, and scattered over the floor of the porter- 
house. Fortunately no lives, excepting his own, were lost by 
the explosion. A coroner’s inquest was held on the body, 
which brought in a verdict that ‘the deceased came by his 
death in consequence of his ignorance of the power of steam.” 

The moral to be deduced from this event is obvious. Let] 
no one who has a predilection for ardent spirits—and there 
are but too many who have such predilecttons—drink copi- 
ously or incautiously of cold water, lest the result be similar, | 
and they too share the fate of the MAN OF THE FLY-MARKET 
FERRY. Cc. 











The new moon and the full are days observed by all! 
the Chinese, as times of worship to the gods. People in 
dwelling houses, shops, temples, and government offices, on 
those days, burn gold and silver papers, light candles, offer 
incense, let off crackers, and present cups of tea, betore the 


would be no difficult matter for a gentleman who is familiar 
with all the artists, and people of notoriety in the city, to 
establish his identity; but here lics the mystery. When 
any of these painters or engravers with whom he professes to 
have had dealings, are questioned concerning him, they readily 
answer, “ Oh, they all know Mr. Herbert,” but when required 
to be more explicit, there is a sad discrepancy in their state- 
ments. First, he is a gentleman of an agreeable rotundity of 
pereon, a pleasing eye, and a merry and hilarious physiognomy : 
then a change comes over this figure ; it is decreased in latitude 
and clongated several inches; the face assuincs a younger and 
yraver expression, and a pair of spectacles covers the eves: 
anon, it isa man of slim and graceful proportions, with a mild 
and courteous expression of countenance; and when not 
present to the eye, these three appear to the memory as blended 
into one individual, and this individual is Mr. Herbert. Like 
a kaleidescope, the combinations are different, but the mate- 
nals remain the same. What is still more remarkable, it has 
been ascertained that these three figures have, at the same 
period of time, heen performing separate and distinct functions 
in different parts of the city. If these things had occurred 
in the middle-ages, they would have been quite in character, 
but that they should take place in these mathematical days, 
anid the bustle of commerce and the study of the exact 
sciences, is indeed surprising. Such reports “big with im- 
pending fate,” could not be long kept from the ears of the real 
Mr. Herbert, and, we are sorry to hear, they have had a visible 
effect upon his health. Though a philosopher, and by no 
meana superstitious, he is still a mortal—one too'who has been 
in Germany, crossed the Hartz mountains, and moreover seen 
the Death Fetch performed at the American Opera House in 
Chatham-street, and these duplicates of himself running about 
the town, perhaps getting into debt or committing some un- 
lawful act that might be laid at his door, alarmed him exceed- 
ingly. As he is a manthat abhors mystification in every 
shape, he resolved, once for all, to set this matter at rest for 
ever, and determined straightway on publishing another 
volume of the Talisman; that there might this time be no 
mistake concerning him, he prevailed on Mr. Inman te intro- 
duce his portrait, with that of his friend, the Little Turtle, 
in a landscape which that clever artist was busy with. Owing 
to some difficulty in taking the likeness, and the inability ot 
the artist (who is equal to most things) to catch the peculiar 
expression of Mr. Herbert’s countenance, this has not been 
accomplished, and the mystery remains yet unsolved. It is 


much to be lamented, as also the non-appearance of the 


Little Turtle, a name that will long be dear to the bosom of 
every American, 

Butto have done with personalities—or rather impersonalities 
—and to come to the positive and comparative merits of the 
book itself. Positively, then, it is a good bouk, and compara- 
tively an excellent one. The annuals have done a great deal 
for the advancement of the arte—they have developed much 





























domestic and other idols. Some perform these rites without | 
adding personal adoration, whilst others choose to worship and | 
pray. Government officers usually quit their business before ' 




















twilight, and repair to some adjacent temple to burn incense, | 
and display other folly. | 


talent, and called to existence some exquisite engravinge— 
have improved paper and letter-press beyond all calculation ; 
but we do not think they have done much for the cause of 
literature. After all, with a few exceptions, their ingredients 
are something like the Frenchman's punch—sugar and water 
—sweet and innocent. We turn over-their, delicateleaves, 
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and the eye dwells with complacency on the well-printed page | 


—the contents flow tranquilly into the mind, and ebb tranquilly 
out of the memory ; we lay down one and take up another, 
and another, and another, and in the end, have no very distinct 
recollection which we have been reading last ; they are all of| 
one class, and the slight shades of difference cannot he dis- | 
tinguished apart. Now the Talisman, whatever be its faults, | 
has a character of its own, and stands out in bold relief from 
the rest of the pretty and increasing family of the annuals. ; 
There is more body in it—more originality than the rest of 
them. It ia, like a hanly urchin scampering over fields, hedges, 
and ditches, sometimes a little rough and unceremonious, but 
full of healthy life and vigour; while its brethren are so many 
pretty, well-behaved children—some of them rather sic! 
dressed up in their prettiest to set before the company in the | 
parlour, but afraid to move a limb or speak a word for fear of 
doing any thing wrong. Now we like the Talisman for its 
freedom of specch and action—its Devil’s Pulpit, and scenes 
at Washington. It is the Blackwood of the annuals. 

Were it not stated by Mr. Herbert in the most unequivocal 
manner, that he is the sole author of these racy volumes, we 
should surmise from their pages, that the operations of three 
distinct minds were visible in their composition : one of them | 
of aquick and vigorous cast, stored with much rare, useful, 
and miscellaneous learning,—rich in classical and historicai 
reminiscences, and an accurate knowledge of life and manners ; 
lively, yet having withal a turn for inild and moderate morality 
—one who knows at the same time how to be merry and 
wise; most happy in sudden picturesque changes and 
apposite quotations ; an easy, natural flow of language, and| 
sound, practical good sense. Another of a more mild, melan- 
choly, and imaginative temperament; one who “looks on 
nature with a poet’s eye,” and is sensibly, nay, sensitively alive 
to all her varied beauties; who seems to love the fields and 
flowers and running brooks for their own and not for fashion’s 
sake; full of delicate perceptions and beautiful imaginings, 
and of that placid and benevolent frame that can extrct 
“sermons from stones, and good from every thing.” The 
third seems more calculated for the haunts of men, and the 
meridian of noise, smoke, and newspapers, yet perhaps better 
adapted to walk with an observant eye through the din and 
turmoil, than mixin them himself; a humorist, who can get 
“a jest out of a nutshell ;” a scholar, who has more hard words 
and less pedantry in his compositions, than any writer extant ; 
and akcen observer of absurdity in every variety of shape 
and degree; one who displays a laudable inveteracy against 
pertness and pretension, arrogance, affectation, and flippancy, 





honour, of justice and virtuc! Oh, if it do indeed come 
from the heart, it cannot fail to reach the hearts of others. 
Bring within its trumpet sound a thousand slaves, each one 
abased, degraded, spiritless, treacherous, cowardly, and they 
all will begin instinctively to feel and to communicate to 
each other that generous sympathy which binds man to 
man; the nobler affections of their common nature will 
kindle up spontaneously within them, and those principles 
of manly sentiment, which, though they sleep in many are 
dead in none, will quicken into life and vigour. They will 
learn that they are men, and they will cease to be slaves.” 

“ Ghosts on the Stage,” ia a discussion which took place 
between the late president Jefferson and Mr. Herbert, whe- 
ther those beings ought to be visible pieces of spirituality, or 
purely imaginative, in which Jefferson inclines to the 
former, and Mr. H. to the latter opinion. If all the specta- 
tors were poets, an imaginary appearance might suffice, but 
as they are principally matter-of-fact people, we think a 
tangible ghost will be more to the taste of nine-tenths of| 
an audience. As a celebrated actor observed, however, 
the ghost ought invariably to walk slow and wear felt shoes. 

“The Whirlwind” is a graphic description of the desola- 
tion caused by such a visitation on a lovely scence in the 
highlands west of Connecticut river. 


“The Peregrinations of Petrus Mudd” is an amusing ac- 
count of avery worthy gentleman of New-York, who tra- 
velled much and saw little, and who, in fact, cared very 
little how much he saw. His desires are purcly locomotiv 
and he neither expects profit nor pleasure froin his irrup- 
tions into foreign countries, in which he is not disappointed ; 
on arriving, at last, in his native city, he commences the 
study of geography forthwith, to ascertain where he has been 
travelling. 

“Scenes at Washington, No. II.” is the next and one of 
the best articles in the volume. It is an exhibition of half 
a dozen or more new characters by the same pen that lust 
year chronicled the doings of Miss Violet Lily and Colonel 
Phocion Milton Mansfield; though highly amusing, we 
cannot say that we enjoyed it to the full as much as the 
preceding ; perchance this ariscs from having only read it 
once over, and that hastily. With last year’s we have be- 
come quite familiar, it being something that, like Peregrine 
Pickle and Roderick Random, will bear a re-perugal every 
two or three months. The stately Mr. Moreton, though 


this writer’s personages, is a natural and well-finished cha- 





and possesses both the will and the power to render them 
contemptible; whuse huiour is broad, but never vulgar, and 
one reason of which is, that the writer is never atraid of 
being so. If these are not three distinct persons, and all 
those qualities are indced combined in Mr. Francis Herbert, 
it is to be hoped he will settle down quietly and enjoy his | 
stium cum dignitate, and not expose his valuable life by | 
making such numerous and incautious peregrivations. 

The present volume commences with a piece bearing the 
appropriate title of “The Beginning,” in which the writer, 
in euphonious sentences, informs the reader that he 
does not or cannot possibly know any thing of his subject. | 


racter, and the annointing of his “bow! of intellect” by 
the Rev. Dr. Firkins is most amusing. The sermon of the 
latter is a fitting companion to Colonel Mansfield’s speech 
on the paving of Tennessee avenue. 

We huve not as yet had the pleasure of reading Mr. Her- 
best’s lucubrations on -‘Time and Space,” and therefore 
have no arguments at hand to refute the statement just 
made to us, that there is neither time nor space for an ex- 
tension of this article. We are sorry for it, for there are 
many well-written, pleasant, and spirited pieccs at the end 
of the volume; among which are “ Association,” the “ Ger- 
man’s Story,” the “ Marriage Blunder,” and ‘Gelyna,” a 
particularly well-told tale of an Albany maiden, and of her 


Then follow some fine lines addressed to the Evening jover who fell with Howe in the fatal attack upon Ticonde- 


Wind"— \ 
“ God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth!” 

The “Indian Spring” derives its principal value from the 
easy and unaffected manner in which it is told. A white | 
msn strays into a newly cleared settlement, lies down under | 
& tree, falls asleep, and a pcetical, though by no means | 
pleasant vision, is present to his mind, concerning the “ Ro- | 
mans of the western world.” When he awakes he finds he 
has been sleeping in the sun, and probably lost his dinner. 

“Telemachus Moritis” is a noble picture of what a Greek ' 
Ought to be, rather than what he is. The sentiments con- | 
tamed in this piece are such as could only have been con- | 
ceived by a humane and generous mind; and they are! 
clothed in language polished and appropriate, and at times! 
bold, nervous, and enthusiastic. For example—“ The men : 
of Greece, it is true, are not the men Greece ance had. Still | 
they are men. They have wrongs, and they feel them. 
They have rights, and they may be made to know them. ' 
They have duties, and they must be taught to discharge | 
them. The Greeks, singly, are slaves, and have become fit | 
to be such. But the public opinion of Greece must be | 
awakened, or rather, it must be created anew. Oh, mighty! 
Mn its mysterious powcr over the multitude, is that voice, 
Which issuing warm from the heart, speaks to men and} 
spcaks truly, sincerely, fervently, of their duty and their| 








toga. ‘Early Spanish Poctry,” and “Phanette des Gan- 
telines,” we have had no time to read.“ Reminiscences of 
New-York, No. Il.” concludes the volume ; they are highly 
curious and interesting, though not so varied and numcrous 
as No. I, 

The plates, which are twelve in number, we have eeen 
under every disadvantage—poor proofs, and before they 
were completed. The trontispiece, engraved by Hatch from 
1a painting by Inman, is a finished execution of a graceful 
design. There is a noble picture of a dying Greek, painted 
by Weir and engraved by Durand ; and a bold and striking 
|view near Ticonderoga from the pencil of Cole, engraved 
by Keamey, both of which we think will bear comparison 
with any executed in this country. The unfinished state of 
the other plates precludes the possibility of saying any 
thing about them. The typographical appearance of the 
Talisman is improved, the type being smaller and neater, 
and the paper whiter and of a finer texture than last year. 
Altogether it is creditable to New-York, and the closer it is 
examined the more it will be admired and sought after, C. 





A certain well-known gentleman of the long robe, remark- 
able for his colossal height, and still more so for the empti- 
ness of his upper story, has been christened by the profes- 
sion “ the long vacation,” —Globe, 








THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 
Expedition to the South Seas.—Since congress, in the 
plenitude of its deliberative wisdom, did not confirm the project 
of an exploration of the seas in the neighbourhood of the 
south pole, private individuals, stimulated by an honourable 
and munificent enterprise, have undertaken to accomplish the 
task, and, we are happy to say, with every prospect of success. 
Neveral active and enlightened merchants have volunteered to 
assist the indefatigable originator of the scheme, S. N. Rey- 
nolds, esq. in his laudable efforts to extend our nautical 
knowledge. This gentleman has accordingly been engaged 
at New Bedford, withCaptain Palmer, a most successful south 
sea navigator, in preparing for the intended expedition, one of 
the finest vesscls ever built in the United States. A part of 
her crew has been shipped already. Two other vessels are also 
engaged and nearly in readiness at this port, and other arrange: 
tents have been entered into by which the objects. of the 
voyage may be most effectually and specdily attained. On 
the importance and expediency to the country at large of this 
expedition, we have repeatedly descanted in the pages of the 
Mirror. We have pointed out tie immense accessions to 
science and comm-rce, which will accrue from its spirited 
conduct, and the no less extensive honour to which all em- 
barked in it will be so fully and amply entitled. We had 
hoped that the national government would have illustrated its 
history by patronising this plan of discovery, and we have to 
regret their refusal as a national Joss. On Mr. Reynolds, 
and the daring spirits who will accompany him on his perilous 
hut praise-worthy exploit, we cordially invoke favouring 
ee continued health, aud the most unbounded success, 








Mr. Samuel Patch.—This distinguished individual, renown- 
ed for his vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps not iteelf, but 
water-falls, cascades, rocks, and, we would have said, avalanches, 
but we have none here in this melting unglacier-like country, 
ig about to exhibit himself once more to (he American public, 
and, on a stage fitting his high and unexampled achievements. 
‘The boards of a theatre are too contracted for the grasp of his 
ighty gemus; the precipices at Hoboken and Passaic, were 
mere child's play ;—the falls of Niagara—stupendous and 
roaring, appalling even Cuptain Basil Hall in his travels through 
the United States, they alone are a fit scene in which to be- 
hold the never before surpassed feats of Mistcr Samuel Patch! 
On the sixth of Octuber next—should the world last 60 long, 


not drawn in such broad and striking colours as some of|{and the sun not fade away—he is, amidst the roaring of the 


cataract and the dushing of the spray, to leap from Goat 
Island, a height not yet ascertained by our most exact survey- 
ors. At the same time a fissure in the rocks, at the very edge 
of the falls, is to be charged with powder, and the explosion 
will dixenyage, as is supposed, ten million tons weight! 
‘Timely notice has Leen given that from every part of the 
country, from Michilimack:nack and Shawangunk, from Paw- 
tucket und Nantucket, from Cow-neck and Hog-neck, from 
Georgia to Maine, and Alabama to Texas, all children, of growth, 
trom the age of twenty-five and upwards, may go and witness 
the grand show! It will exceed every thing that has gone 
before it, and future writers are expected to say of the sixth of 
October, what Tom Thumb says of his birth-day, 
“This iaad 
Mr. Forrest.—Our native tragedian has arrived at Phila- 
delphia, and been received at the Arch-street theatre by over- 
flowing audiences, and with the most rapturous burst of 
kindly recognition and continued ay; plause. He wiil in a few 
days make his debut on the boards of the Purk, and we shall 
then have an opportunity of hailing him once more with our 
accustomed and impartial welcome. 





Arch-street’ Theatre.—We are bappy to learn that this 
theatre, under the management of Mr. H. J. Phillips, is likely 
to prosper. ‘The business habits and experience of this gentle- 
man, as well as his mild deportment, entitle him to the best 
wishes of the friends of the drama. 


New England Galacy and Boston Mercury.—Since thei 
union, the united papers have concentrated all the talent and 
witthey were separately possessed of before, The joint sheet 
certainly docs credit to tbe talent and taste of the cditurs, and 
foruis a valuable support of the well earned fame which the 
cider Buckinglim acquired as sole conductor for so many 
years, of the Galaxy. We wish it success, 











The Litlle Genius.—At the earnest solicitation of manv 
readers and correspondents, we have requested a continuation 
of these inimitable papers, The first number of a new series 
will be found in our colurnns-of to-lay. 











—_${— 
Serenth-rolume,-—A tew copies ot the numbers of the pre-ent 
| volume of the Mirror can be obtained if applied toy ~ 
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She ne’er complain’d, nor 








AN ORIGINAL SONG. 


told her wo, ‘Tho’ break -ing was her heart; 
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THE WORDS BY A GENTLEMEN OF CHARLESTON, 8. C.—THE Music BY JACOB ECKHARA, JUN. 





Ah! her's was grief, that “pass - ing show,” De- 
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that hearts like her’s should break, Whilst tearless was her 





That she’ ec- ter-nal 


rest should take, Who 
























ne’er was heard to 
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e -ter-nal_ rest should take, Who 








She never wept, nor ever sig! 
None were allowed to know, 


‘Tue Late mp. GrLrert.—A few days previous to the death 
of this eccentric genius, in a convivial party he challenged 
Mr. Woodworth for an impromptu, of four lines, pledging 
himself to compose an air to it, in as short a time as Mr. W. 
occupied in furnishing the poetry. The challenge was ac- 
cepted, and Mr. Barrett appointed as judge. “Baron Von 
Carlos” immediately drew five strait lines on a sheet of foolscap, 
while Mr. W. tearing a leaf from his pocket-book, wrote with 
a pencil as follows: 


Ho who would reach the shrine of fame, 
Must climb a lofty hill for’t, 

Ere ho can hope to win a nume 
As bright as that of Gilfert. 


‘These four lines were set to an original air, said by good judges 
to be very pretty, in two minutes and a half, the composer 
beating the poet by just thirty seconds. 

Oricinat ANEcboTE.—Some five and thirty years ago, 
when this conntry was almost entirely new, and our inhabi- 
tants were few and far between, an enterprising blacksmith 
came into the town of Bloomfield, and being unable for the 
want of time and utensils to erect a shop, put up his anvil 
and sct his fire and bellows going out doors. Not long after- 
wards, one of his distant neighbours hearing that there was 
a blacksinith in town, started off to go and employ him, but 
not finding the way, inquired of a man whom he met on the 
road, “ How far it was to Mr. B.’s blacksmith shop?” “ You 
are in the shop now,” replied the wag, “but it is three miles 
and a half to his anvil.” 

ANECDOTE oF Grorce 111.—He was very partial to Eaton 
college. He used often to write to the head muster to obtain a 
half-holiday for the boys, and invariably recommended to the 


That though she broken-hearted died, | 
From whence arose her woe, 





noblemen about court to send theireons there. His majesty used 
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to relate the following characteristic anecdote: ‘Some years 
past I saw two of the urchins shooting in my preserve; both 
shirked ina ditch ; 1 caught them, and took away their guns. 
Did’nt know me; took me for a keeper, and offered me half a 
crown to let them off, and said they would tell the king, who, they 
were sure, would not mind their killing a bare. Frightened 
them out of their wits when I said who 1 was, and that I should 
complain to the doctor (the master ;) instead of which I sent 
a few pheasants anda hare, upon their promising not to poach 
again; and they kept their word. Both peers—both peers 
now, and two of the strictest game preservers in England,” 
continued the king, laughing ; ‘a proof of the saying that an 
old poacher makes the best game-keeper, ch ?” 

A coNvENIENT caT.—A short time ago a poor Irishman 
applied at the charchwardens’ office in Manchester for relief, 
and, upon some doubt being expressed as to whether hewas a 
proper object for parochial charity, he enforced his suit with 
much earnestness: “Och, your honour,” said he, “shure I'd 
be starved to death long since, but for my cat!” “But for 
what ?” asked his astonished interrogator. ‘“ My cat,” rejoin- 
ed the Irishman, ‘“ Your cat, how so?” “Shure, your ho- 
nour, I sold her eleven times over for sixpence a time, and she 
was always at home again before I’d got there meself.” 

Boastinc.—An Irish barrister had this failing in an eminent 
degree; and of believing he could do every thing better than 
any other person. This propensity exhibited itself ludicrously 
enough on one occasion, when a violent influenza prevailed in 
Dublin. A friend who happened to meet him, mentioned a 
particular acquaintance, and observed that he had had the 
influenza very bad. “Bad!” exclaimed the other, “I don’t 
know how bad he had it, but I am sure I have had it quite as 
bad as he, or any one else.” ‘Not quite, I think,” replied 
his friend, “for poor Mr, Gillicuddy is dead” ‘‘ Well,” re- 


Alas! she never told her grict, 
She utter'd no complaint! 





But secking in the grave relief, 
Died as she livd—a saint, 


joined our tenacious optimist, “and what of that? I could 
have died too, if I had liked it.” 

SALE oF RARE PorTRAITs.—The Basilogia, the celebrated 
book of portraits by Pass, &c., which about twenty years ago 
was sold at an auction, neur Canterbury, for half a crown, has 
just been re-sold in London, for three hundred pounds. One 
copy has been purchased at Birmingham, for fifty pounds, 
which was broken up and sold in lots for five hundred pounds. 
A few days since another copy was sold at Bromley, for fifty- 
five shillings ; it was called “ A Book of Kings,” and a royal 
prize it has proved to the booksellers into whose hands it has 
fallen. It is remarkable that these three copies differ in the 
number of the prints ; the last mentioned contains a rare por- 
trait of ‘ Mull’d Sak,” which, since Grainger, has been consi- 
dered unique. 

Ceuipacy.—A Maine paper urges as a strong reason why 
judge Smith should not be elected governor of that state, that 
he is a bachelor ! 

Conunpaum.—Why are dandies like a looking glass?— 
Because they represent every thing of a woman but the 
qualities of her mind, 

FEMALE society.—A modern writer observes that “he 
who speaks lightly of female gociety, is either a numskull or 2 
knave !”—the former not having sense enough to discover its 
benefits, and the latter hating the restraints it lays on his vices 
—_—_—_—_— 
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Published every Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Beekman 
and Ann streets.—Terms four dollars per anuum, payable in advance.— 
No subscription received for a less period than one year. Each volume 
contains four hundred and sixteen royal quarto pages, five copperplate 
engravings, including the title-page, and twenty-five popular melodies ar- 
rangad with accomponiments for the piano-torte 
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DRAMATIC SCENE. 
LINDA, BERTRAM, AND ERNEST. 


LINDA. 
Acaty fair spring has twined her fragrant wreaths, 
And joy looks out from every herb and tree. 
How gaily now each chirping bird repeats 
His ‘warbling answer to the streamlet’s voice ! 
All, all the earth awakes to life and joy! 
But still, in vain, 1 bid my heart be gay. 
One sad’ning thought is ever there.—Where'er 
1 turn my tearful eye, still memory brings 
Some image of the past, to banish peace. 
The past!—Oh why, alas! may we not bid 
Remembrance die’1—How many weary hours 
Would then be spent in joy, which now are sad 
With tracing o’er the faithless hopes, the woes 
Of days gone by.—Alas! I must forget 
That e’er young Ernest lived ; and from my heart 
Cast forth the slightest look, or word of his 
That has been treasured there.—Far distant lands 
Now claim the wanderer’s steps ; and rushing waves 
The distance mark between his home and mine. 
But hark! what fearful sounds! my father’s voice! 
Ah! he appears, and feebly claims the aid 


Of a poor soldier’s arm; whose bandaged face, 
And halting gait proclaim war's cruel work. 
Enter Bertram and soldier. 
BERTRAM. 
-My gentle Linda, thy fair cheek is pale! 
LINDA, 
Oh, dearest father, sure some danger’s near, 
Or why those startling cries? 
BERTRAM. 
Not near, my love; 
‘Tis past; and with it should those signs of fear 


Flee from my darling’s cheek.—Dear Linda, twine 
‘Thine arm thus round my neck, and ’neath this bower 
T'll sit, and tell thee of my late escape. 
A furious bull was rushing wildly on, 
When I was heedless bending o’er my spade. 
Already were his horns tossed near my head, 
When from the thicket yonder soldier sprang 
And lightly bore me off—My coat, thrown by 
To ease my toil, the vengeful monster tore, 
And then passed on. 

LINDA. 


Twas bravely, nobly done ! 
Where hides this stranger from our grateful gaze ? 
‘My dearest father, I will lead him forth, and here 
‘Together shall our hearts their load of thanks 
Breathe out. (Approaches him, then pauses suddenly.) 

But, heavens! what well-known forin is this 
My long-loved Ernest !—Can it, can it be? 
ERNEST. 
Oh, Linda, turn not thus away.—I know, 
Alas! these frightful scars, this soiled attire, 
Are not for thy sweet gaze to dwell upon, 
Which ne’er has met ought sterner than the bright 
And flowery banks of thine own sunny vale. 
Forgive me, Linda, but long years of toil, 
Of heartfelt suffering, for thy sake I've borne— 
Yes, love, for thee !—I dared not claim thy hand 
Fre fortune blessed my slender store—Alas ! 
My toils were vain.—Still, still far distant seemp 
‘The promised gain ; and all thy Ernest asks, 
Is but one hour with thee.—One word to cheer. 
His few sud days, 
LINDA. 


One hour !—Oh no !—Indeed 
‘Shou shalt not leave me now.—Oh I have mourned 
'Lhee with a widow’s love—outwatched the moon 
‘Vo count the days, since thou didst leave our vale. 
Yes, I can tell thee now, how oft my heart 
Hs beat to sickness, at the thought of thee, 
And withered as its last sad hope decayed ! 
And shall ] now, when sorrow marks thee thus, 
Her own sad child, turn trom thy fainting form 
And bid thee seek, from stranger's hands, relief ? 
est, no!—I'll fondly watch thy pale 
‘ring brow, nor shrink, in childish dread, 











BERTRAM. 
My noble Linda, thou wert e’er thy father’s joy, 
And now his pride !—But, Ernest, what say'st thou ? 


at loved cheek, tho’ crossed with ghastliest wounds. 














ERNEST. 
Thus, thus 
Pll speak my thanks! (throws off his cloak and displays a 
colonel’s uniform.) My gen’rous love, 
Forgive this little art, to prove thy faith. 
I did not dare to think thy heart the same 
As when I left thee, in the dawn et yom 
And these disfig’ring wounds were feign’d, to judge 
If still thy Ernest’s self could wake thy love. 
Sweet Linda, I'll kiss off thy tears, while 
Thy radiant face is beaming thus, recount 
The joys and sorrows of my varied lot, 


THE LOVER AND THE ECHO. 
LOVER. 
Why am I doom’d the pangs to prove 
Of absence, from my Anna far? 
‘What bars me from those lips of love 
Whose colour rivals cinnabar ? 
ECHO. 
A rival’s sin, a bar. 
LOVER. 
Is she still faithful to the vow 
She made at parting, breathed in sighs 4 
Loves she with equal fervour now ? 
Would I her heart could analyze! 
ECHO. 
Anna lies. 
LOVER. 

Td breathe my thoughts in amorous lay, 
But, ah! I know not what to write; 
For how can words those charms portray 
Which might inflame an anchorite ? 
mcHo. 

In flame and anger write. 


LOVER. 
ve praised her oft,in tuneful feet, 
Iambic, dactyl, and the rest ; 
But she, with smile and accent sweet, 
Approved the lively anapest. 
ECHO. 
You proved the lively Ann a pest. 


LOVER. 
O will she soon be join’d to me, 
Whom she has fixed aflection’s eye on, 
And I, like an engrafted tree, 
Nourish the young and tender scion 3 
ECHO. 
Young and tender, sigh on. 


JEssix. 


LOVER. 
O did she watch the rising moon, 
Like me, with love and hope elated, 
While listening to the cricket's tune, 
Last Sunday evening animated ? 
ECHO. 
Last Sunday evening Anna mated. 
LOVER. 
I've bought a ring with sparkling gem. 
Emblem of love that ne’er can falter, 
To grace her slender finger, when 
Her vows are plighted by the altar. 
ECHO. 
Her vows are plighted—buy the halter! 


(en a EE 
POPULAR MORAL TALES. 


Revsen. 


INDIAN REVENGE. 


Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, circumstances 
made me, for a few days, an inmate of a family situated 
in the heart of the Green Mountains. 
family of a hardy young farmer, who, with a wife, 
young, active, and ambitious as himself, had but a few 
years before, made his pitch ona lot of wild land, and 
was now, by the steady efforts of his industry, rapidly 
transforming the patch of brown wilderness which he 
had selected as his home, into a cultivated field. It 
was near the night of a beautiful summer's day, and 





NUMBER 13. 





opening around it, stood clothed in all the green 
majesty of nature, sending forth on the pure atmos- 
phere, cooled and moistened by the evaporating spray 
ofa thousand falling rills, their sweet and balmy breath. 
impregnated with all the mingled fragrance of the 
blooming wilderness. The farmer had returned from 
his labour in the field, and was silently pacing the room 
with an air of dejection and pensiveness. He gave 
no reason however for this change in his deportment, 
and remained silent till he was kindly interrogated by 
his wife; when he paused awile and observed, 

“T know not how it is, Rebecca, but I have felt this 
day a sensation of uncommon uneasiness, rather of 
mind than of body I believe—the same unaccountable 
feeling which I have always experienced when some 
hidden danger was lurking about me.” 

“T think it all must be but your own fancyings,” 
replied she, with some apparent concern. ‘“ My hus- 





It was thel] 





the sun was slowly sinking behind the woody hills 


band,” she continued, turning to me with the air of onc 
who seems to consider some explanation called for by 
the circumstances, “ my husband is a little subject, at 
times, to dark and moody turns, and often starts at 
imaginary dangers, while real ones appear to be the 
least of his concern.” 

While she was speaking the husband had approached 
the side of the house and was intently looking through 
a large crevice between the logs, from which the moss, 
a substance in common use to stop the crevices of log 
buildings, had been partly removed. In a moment he 
started back with a look of dismay, seized his rifle 
from the wooden hooks by which it wes suspended 
from a beam above him, and instantly cocked it. 

“ Rebecca,” said he, in a hurried tone, “‘ come here!” 

She tremblingly obeyed, and looking through the 
crevice in the direction indicated by his quivering 
finger, she instantly recoiled from the view, and ex- 
changed a meaning and alarmed glance with her hus- 
band, who was now inthe attitude of raising the muz- 
zle of the piece to the crevice. Seizing it with both 
hands, “ You cannot be so thoughtless,” said she, “ as 
to fire upon them—O fy, fly out of the other window 
and you can reach the woods unseen.” The husband 
paused a moment, and giving a quick glance in every 
direction around him, replied, “ You are right"—while 
she, as if reading at a look his wishes, reached him 
his powder horn and ball pouch, and was hurrying 
him to the window. As he passed me he said,“ Stay 
here and protect my family till I return, and all but 
life shall reward you.” He then threw himself out of 
the window, and bowing almost to the ground and 
sometimes creeping, he pursued his way hastily through 
the weeds and,bushes that bordered a small rivulet, 
till he reached the woods and disappeared. 

“ There,” said she, drawing her suspended breath, 
“thank heaven, he is safe.” 

Amazed at what I had witnessed, I hastily asked 
for an explanation. Convulsively seizing my arm she 
conducted me to the crevice. 

“Look beneath yon clump of trees !” said she. 

I did so, and to my surprise I beheld three Indians 
apparently holding a consultation and watching the 
house. They were armed with rifles, tomahawks, 
cords, and such other implements as their warriors are 
known to carry when on expeditions for massacre or 
capture. 

“ There, sir, is the cause of our fears. We have 
before been alarmed in this manner, but my husband, 
then, as he has now, providentially escaped them. 
Had he been seen here, it would probably have been 
their endeavour to have taken him to-night and carried 








which deeply environing the log-house and the little! 


him off to.their tribe, to. murden bimafter their own 
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fashion ; or, had they failed in this, they would have 
ambushed and shot him; but now they have not seen 
him, they will watch for a day or two, and depart as 


noiseless as they came.” 


I expressed some doubts of their hostile intentions. 
and sugyested the improbability that they would here 
dare to seek the life of an individual, since the country 
had become so far settled, that on the least alarm. a 
force could soon be rallied sufficient to exterminate 


their whole tribe. 

‘« My husband,” said she, “ was formerly a hunter on 
the lakes, and he there innocently was the cause of an 
accident which terminated fatally to an Indian, ana 


which, it seems, they think he can only atone for with 
Though they pass peaceably through the 
country, and as yet have eommitted no violence, ctill 


his lite. 


my husband too well knows their deadly purpose. How 
they have discovered his present residence, is still un- 
known to him. 


depart and he will return.” 

T consented. The Indians after reconnoitering the 
house from different positions, disappeared for the 
night. They repeated the same several times the next 
day, when towards evening they disappeared, and were 
soon heard of several miles off, muking their way 
northward. The farmer returned the next day, when 
he related the following adventure of his earlier days: 

“ Several years ago I made an excursion to lake 
Memphremagog for the purpose of spending a fall in 
hunting and catching furs around the shores of that 
lake, which is now aseociated with recollections which 
I fear will always be fatal to my happiness. I had 
been there several weeks, when, one day being out in 
quest of a deer which my dog had started, I heard the 
report of a rifle at some distance, and pursuing my way 
in the direction of the sound, I soon came across an 
Indian who lay wounded and bleeding on the ground. 
From appearances as well as his signs, I learned that 
being in the range of the game and his companions, 
he had been wounded by the ball from one of their 
rifles, and that they, unconscious of what they had 
done, had pursued the chase and left him in this con- 
dition, fainting from the loss of blood. I starched 
his wound in the best way I could, revived and ccn- 
veyed him tomy tent. The wound was not dangerous, 
and in a few days, during which I paid all the atten- 
tion in my power, he was enabled to depart to his tribe. 
who were encamped round the other end of the lake. 
After this he frequently visited my tent, bringing me 
game, and taking various ways to express his gratitude. 
Spending considerable time wiih me, and often joining 
me in hunting excursions, I soon became much attach- 
ed to him, and repaid his kindness with many little 
presents of various kinds of trinkets which J had 
brought with me. 


uncommon coolness and reserve in their manuer to- 
wards me when I met them. While matters continued 
thus, one night as I Jay in my tent I was awakened 
by a furious barking of my dog. ‘The terrified animal, 
by his unnatural cries, and the manner in which he 
ventured forth end frequently retreated back into the 
door of my tent, told me that no common animal was 
near me. I arose. renewed the priming of my gun, 
and looked out in the direction where the attention of 
the dog was confined. Atlength my sight was caught 


by two hideously glaring cye-balls, that were burning | 


out from the boughs of a thick pine that stood but 
eight or ten rods from my tent. I at once knew it tu 
be an enormous catamount; and judging from the 
motions of the animal that he was about to leap 
towards me, | resolved to hazard a shot, although 
sensible of the uncertainty of my aim inthe dark. | 
accordingly levelled my piece, and carefully directing 
my aim between the two bright orbs that were glow- 
ing down upon me with the intenseness of a furnace, 
I fired, and the animal with a tremendous leap and 


But I choose he should tell you his 
own story. Stay with us over to-morrow; they will 


This probably awakened the jea- | 
lousy of his companions, as I afterwards noticed an} 


scream that echoed for miles among the mountains of | 
the lake, fell to the ground about half-way from the | 
tree where I stood. My dog still refused to approach ! 


another fire. 
the bushes, and discerning some dark object to move 
in the direction of the animal, and supposing he was 
preparing for another leap, | fired. Something tell to 
the ground, and my blood curdled as I heard the sounds 
of the human voice in the hollow groan that accom- 
panied the tall! T hastened to the spot 


in the agonies of death. 


be my Indian friend. Having been belated on an ex- 
cursion, he was probably approaching my tent for the 
night at the time I was reconnoitering the catamount, 
and having seen him fall, he was cautiously approach- 
ing the animal when arrested by the fatal shot which 
it was my luckless destiny to give him. Though un- 
able to speak, a fierce and vengetul expression was 
beaming in his eyes as he beheld me. In a moment, 
however, as if satisfied of the innocence of my motives 
on witnessing the agony of my feelings, his counte- 
nance assumed a mild and benignant expression. He 
stretched out his hand to receive mine, and with this 
last convulsive effort of appeased and friendly feelings, 
he immediately expired. I soon began to feel sensible 
of the peculiar difficulties and dangers of my situation. 
If 1 should call in the Indians, I doubted greatly | 
whether I should be able to prevent them from sus- 
pecting me of intentionally killing their companion ; 
and such suspicions I feared would be fostered by some) 
of the tribe in their present feelings towards me. And] 
as suspicion, in the creed of the Indian, is but little 
better than conviction, and fearful of the fiery tortures 
which must follow in case of such a conclusion in their | 
minds, I concluded, perhaps unwisely, to dispose of| 
the body secretly. With this determination I took | 
the rifle and several steel traps which the deceased 
had with him, and lashing them tothe body, conveyed 
it to my canoe and rowed towards the deepest part of] 
the lake. I shall never forget the painfyl and gloomy | 
feelings that attended the performance of this sad and 
fearful office. Though conscious of my innocence, 
and of being dictated only by prudence in thus dispos- 
ing of him to whom I could have wished an honourable 
interment, stil] a kind of guilty feeling, and self-con- 
demnation weighed deeply on my mind. Even the} 
murmuring winds that were sighing mournfully through | 
the tall pines that stood towering along the shores of 
the lake, seemed to upbraid me; and the low wailings 
of the waves, dashing sullenly on the distant beach, 
seemcd to fall on my ear in the sounds of reproach for| 
the deed I was committing; dark presentiments of| 
; approaching danger oppressed and sunk gloomily on 
my spirits. 

“On arriving in the deep waters of the lake, 1 
lifted the body over the side of the canoe into the 
water, and it immediately sunk by the weight of iron} 
by which it was encumbered, and disappeared from | 
my sight. I then turned and rowed hastily back to| 
the shorcs. As I was about to step out of my canoe, 
iI heard the plash of an oar ata distance down the 
Jake. This circumstance, though I could discern 
nothing, much alarmed me, as I supposed the Indians 
were abroad on the lake, and had probably observed 
iny movement—in which case I feared that a discovery | 
was inevitable; for though they must be perfectly | 
ignorant of iny business at the time, yet on missing 
their companion, they would be sure to revolve this; 
circumstance in their minds, in every bearing, and 
| perhaps by some ingenious conciusion, connect it with} 
his fate; for there are no people under heaven that 
can vie with the natives of our forests in the scruti- 























the spot, and knowing the animal to be dangerous! 
even with the last gasp of life, I hastily re-loaded for | 
At this moment I heard a rustling among | 


: the lifeless | 
body of the catamount lay stretched upon the ground | 
—and alittle further [ beheld a human being writhing | 
T applied a torch light to his’ 
face, and to my unutterable grief, diecovered him to} 


nizing closences of their observations, the minuteness | 


and accuracy of comparing circumstances, and the 
faculty of drawing conclusions from presumptive evi- 
dence. Ireturned to my tent and lay down, but not 
|to sleep. Alone in the dark wilderness, fifty miles 
from the dwelling of a single civilized being, and de- 
prived of my only friend by the very blow which had 
brought me into the situation where he wasmost needed 
—the gloomy stillness of the hour, and the dark fore- 
bodings of the fature, all rushed on my mind, and con- 
spired to fill my bosom with feelings of' grief, anxiety, 
and utter loneliness. 

“ The next morning I went out and was absent nearly 
allday. As I was returning, when I came in sight of 
my tent, 1 saw two Indians intently examining the 
spot were the deceased had fallen. They then took 
the trail I had made in carrying the bocy to the lake, 
carefully noting each leaf on the way till they reached 
the canoe, and, after looking at it minutely awhile, 
they raiged a kind of wild and wailing whoop, and de- 
parted towards their encampment. Judging from their 
appearance that they had formed conclusions unfavour- 
able to me, I packed up my most valuable furs and other 
articles, and building a fire at the door of my tent. I took 
a bear skin and laid down in a thicket at a distance. 
trom which I could see directly into the tent. During 
the evening several Indians appeared gliding around 
the tent, and finally enteredit. Finding my moveables 
gone, they immediately raised the war whoop and scat- 
tered in every direction. One came near me, pursu- 
ing his way down the lake. I remained awhile, rose, 
and taking my pack, directed my course to the south 
end of the lake, from whence I intended to steer to 
||the nearest white settlement. I reached the place 
before day unmolested, and sought a concealment in 
an old tree top on the ground, where I lay till nearly 
dark the next day. I then arose and was making my 
way homeward, when two Indians rose from a thicket 
and rushed upon me. I ran for the shore of the lake 
which I had not yet left. I reached it as the Indians 
were within two rods of me. It was a precipice of 
rocks hanging perpendicularly fity feet above the 
waters. I must be taken or leap from the rock. I 
paused an instant, plunged headlong and was quickly 
buried in the deep waters beneath. When I arose I 
saw my faithful dog, who had followed the desperate 
fortunes of his master, floating apparently lifeless on 
the surface, having so flatly struck the water in his 
fall, that the shock had deprived him of breath, and 
the power of motion. With as little of my head above 
water as possible, 1 swam under the shelving rocks 80 
as to get out of the view of the Indiane. Several 
balls were in quick succession sent into the body of 
the unconscious dog, it being now go dark that the 
Indians could not distinguish it from me. Supposing 
they had done their bloody work, they ran up the lake, 
where they could get down to the water to swim in 
after what they mistook to be my body. While doing 
this, I had swam in an opposite direction, till I unseen 
effectedalanding. I took my course with rapid strides 
towards the settlements, and had proceeded scme 
distance before I heard the whoop, which told the 
disappointment of the Indians. I however travelled 
all night unmolested, and the next day by noon was 
safely lodged in the house of an old acquaintance.” 
After the narrator had concluded his story, I partook 
of some refreshment, and soon took my leave of the 
family. Several years after 1 was journeying through 
the town and passed by the same dwelling. It was 
desolate and tenantless, and the weeds and bushes had 
grown up where J before had secn ficlds of waving 
grain. On inquiry I learned that the former occupant. 
having been again haunted by the Indians, and perhaps 
still more by his own imagination, had removed into 
the western country, without informing even his 
nearest neighbours of his intended residence. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF VIRGE. 
L yawn when you read !—Am I wrong then 7—Oh no ; 
‘That listen, what proof more complete can 1 ahuw ? 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS: 








THE TWO GLADIATORS. 


Tr was a holiday in Rome ; the last of a series given by the 
emperor Claudius in honour of his easy victories in Britain. 
The vast amphitheatre was crowded at an early hour by an 
immense multitude from the various classes of human beings 
contained in the great city. All ranks and sexes—the high- 


born and the beautiful—patrician, equestrian, and plebeian, 
congregated there. 
from Germany, Parthia, and Armenia, were assembled to wit- 


ness the proud display of imperial magnificence. Claudius | 


himeelf, affecting an air of unaccustomed dignity, and ac- 
companied by the abandoned Mesealina, favoured the enter- 
tainment with his presence. Expectation sat on every brow; 
the choicest and most popular of Roman games was to be ex- 
hibited. Extraordinary exertions had been made to give the 
exhibition an interest, surpassing every thing of the kind that 
had preceded it. Foreigners, or as it was the fashion to call 
them, barbarians of tried courage and activity, and even per- 
eons of noble families, were the actors selected for the occa- 
sion. The very excitement created in the assembly, by the 
preparations for the sport, pronounced its character ; and no 
one who had witnessed such a display could doubt, on looking 
around, that he was now to behold a fight of gladiators. 


Among those who were to try their fortune in the game of 


life and death, were two Britons, from whose approved skill 
and desperate courage, the lovers of the show anticipated 
much amusement. They had been chiefs of petty states in 
their own country, refused to coalesce against the common 
enemy, were defeated succcessively by Aulus Platius, and sent 
prisoners to Rome. Their exploits in the amphitheatre had 
already attracted the notice and approbation of the emperor, 
and he condescended to inform them, that if they acquitted 
themselves according to expectation on this occasion, they 
should not only be liberated, but dismissed with honours and 
rewards. To men hopelessly exiled from home and kindred, 
such a prospect afforded sufficient temptation to exertion the 
most perilous, and they swore by the gods of their father-land, 
that they would never submit to live another day if they failed 
to realize it. Neither chief knew of the captivity of his 
countryman and foe, and the hope of yet prosecuting their 
schemes of vengeance mingled in the dreams of the warriors as 
they contemplated their return to their native shores. 

The combat began. 
the audience to spare the unsuccessful, and the arena was 
speedily soaked with blood. Arrangements had been pri- 
vately made that the gladiators, victorious in their respective 
divisions should be matched against each other, and that the 
conquerors in this trial should be again divided and opposed, 
until at last the struggle for pre-eminence terminated in a sin- 
gle combat. Man after man bit the dust to the infinite de- 
light of the spectators. No blow was parried in this encoun- 
ter—recklessness of life answered the general craving for 
elaughter, ard in a short space there remained of all the 
stately human creatures, every motion of whom might have 
afforded a lesson to the sculptor, only two capable of continu- 
ing the combat. One of these was of the class called Secu- 
tores, who were armed with a helmet, a shield, and a sword 
or leaden bullet ; the other was of Retiarii, who, without de- 
fensive armour, carry a net for entangling the adversary by 
casting it over his head, and a three pointed lance for despatch- 
ing him. In consequence of the singular intrepidity dis-| 
played by these men, Claudius commanded the amphitheatre | 
to be cleared of the wounded, and water to be supplied that 
they might act unimpeded, and free themselves of blood and 
dust, ere they terminated singly the festivities of the day.— 
Leaning against pillars on opposite sides of the arena, with 
their heads averted from the multitude and each other, they 
submitted to the ablution offered by the attendants, and 


moved at the signal with steps slow, but firm, to the centre of 


the amphitheatre. As the Retiarus prepared to cast his net, 
the eye of his antagonist fastened full upon him. An excla- 
mation in a tongue unknown to Romans, burst from both.— 
The exiled chiets of Britain knew, for the first time, that they 
had suffered the same captivity, and survived the same strife : 
and now the death of one or both was to seal that recognition. 

They looked on the multitude, and again exchanged glances ; 
those island warriors who, enemies from their youth, were 
brought by destiny to wash away the remembrance of mutual 
wrongs, for the sport of their haughty captors. Amidst the 
swell of Italian voices, the echo of their own hung upon their 
memories, and the burning hate of years expired in the thoughts 
of Britain, of their wives, and their children—the place they 
once held among their people, and their present degradation. 


Wild-looking strangers, ambassadors 


It was not on this day the humour of| 
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Their features interpreted | their feeling—neither spoke a | word 
nor moved a limb. ‘They wept !—the gladiators—the barba- 
rous and hostile gladiators, wept ! 

Their apathy exasperated Claudius, who was resolved that, 
without a combat, they should not reap the honours and re- 
wards he promised if they pleased him in the games. He 
gave command that they should be slain, if they persisted in 
declining the encounter. The whole amphitheatre was in 
confusion, as the imperial mandate passed from lip to lip. A 
band of Thracian slaves rushed to its execution, but they were 
too late. The two gladiators had fallen by their own hands! 





MARY, MY ROMANCE IS OVER. 


Mary, my romance is over,— 
Pm no lunatic nor lover, 
T'm a sober household man; 
Pay my tradeamen—when I can; 
o er inner, scold my cook, 

ng, lear, weekly book ; 
7 Ses when they come, 
“Mrs, Dash is net at hot oO 
Date events—with perfect phlegm— 
“ Just before I married,—hem !* 
This is true, and you must know it, 
Yet you think Tam a poet! 
Poets breathe no air but sighs, 
See no lights but ladies’ eyes ; 
Hear no music but the Te jisper 
Of some pretty poutit 3 
Feel no varmth but "when they press 
Timid hand in mute caress ; 
Taste no swects but when they sip 
From the a of the lip:— 
All that through their sense doth pass, 
Passeth through a magic glass : 
All doth suffer a love fae 
Into something rich and strange! ve 
Roses are their lady’s cheek ; 
Pearls her teeth, when she does speak ; 
Violets, her eyes of blue, 
And her tears, their drops of dew :— 
Stars, of woman’s passion tell, 
Stainless and unquenchable, 
All around, below, above, 
Is an element of love :— 
They behold, in earth and skies, 
One Eve-haunted ise! 
What should 1 in such a train? 
T can never love agai 
T the death of love have scen, 
At love's funeral have been. 
In his childish gambolling, 
He was peeping through a ring,— 
Put his head through,—and the toy 
Choked the little heedless boy. 
Slowly to the church we bore him, 
Solemn service was read o’er him, 
'Twas a quaint and antic sight ; 
Maiden mourners, mourned in white ; 
And the bells, with merry toll, 
Pealed a requiem to his soul. 
One whole month for love I wept, 
One whole month his mourning kept : 
Fast the precious moments hurried,— 
Love, alas! was dead and buried; 
So I dried my tears, and then— 
Ventured to the world again. 
Now the ic spell is done, 
T can fly, or I can run; 
Walk, and eat, and drink, and sleep ; 
Seldom sigh, and never weep; 
Do whate’er I have to do; 
Find my senses tell me true; 
Taste and smell, and hear and see, 
All things as they ought to be. 
Cheeks are cheeks, and hair is hair; 
Dark is dark, and fair is fair; 
Weeds are wecds, and posies, posies ; 
Thorns are thorns, and roses, roses. 
Pretty ladies may be silly 
Though their akin be like the lily ; 
Pretty voices better mute, 
Though as sweet as any lute. 
Now t look for sense and reason, 
All things else are out of season. 
Iam growing old—I show it; 
How, then, can 1 be a poet ? 





1 MAN AND ANIMAL AFFECTION, 

An affecting anecdote was a short time since related in the 
English papers. A young man took a dog into a boat, rowed to 
the centre of the Seine, and threw the animal over, with 
intent to drown him. The poor dog often tried toclimb up the 
side of the boat, but his master as often pushed him back, till 
overbalancing himself, he fell overboard. As soon as the faithful 
dog saw his master in the stream, he left the boat and held him 
above water, till help arrived from the shore, and his life was 
saved! 





























LITERARY NOTICES. 


PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF A CORNET. 

Tue author of this work has, no doubt, intended to pro- 
duce an amusing book, but he has not succeeded. Yet his 
failure is not so glaring as to call for much severity of criticism. 
It is probable enough that the events he has described may 
have actually occurred, and been enjoyed with infinite relish 
by the spectators and partakers; but it is one thing to look 
onand laugh while the very scene is passing, with all its ac- 
companiments of smiling faces, dancing eyes, and joyous 
voices, and another to read a description of the same event in 
a quiet room alone, with the blood flowing calmly through the 
veins. In short, types and pages are much less exciting than 
actual living, frolic, fun, and laughter. The scene of this 
novel (so we suppose it must be called) lies in Ireland—at 
least so far as we have read. The hero is a certain Pierce 
Butler, a cornet, and a very good young man, and the incidents 
consist chiefly of the marchings and countermarchings of the 
troop to which he belongs, and the jokes, quizzes, drinkings 
and conversations of the officers belonging to that troop. The 
writer has, we suspect, a hankering taste for vulgarity; at all 
events his habits and ideas are but trifling. An invalid might 
amuse his hours of tedium with these peace campaigns; but 
what inducement a man in health could find to read them, 
even although he had nothing else to do but walk Broadway, 
we confess is beyond our power to imagine. 








ATLANTIC SOUVENIR FOR 1830. 

With the literary merits of this elegant volume we are es 
yet but partially acquainted, having only had an opportunity 
of glancing at a few of the articles; but, judging from the 
names of contributors enumerated in the index, we should 
surmise that they are of a high order. The first article, 
“ Cacoethes Scribendi,” is a pleasant story from the pen of 
the author of Redwood; and, among other pieces, that enti- 
tled “The Lament of the Empress Josephine,” by Mrs. 
Emma C. Embury, and the “ Appeal,” by Prosper M. Whet- 
more, show that the poetical department has not been neglect- 
ed. We also observe, that the pens of Mrs. Sigourney, Per- 
cival, Mellen, Richard Penn Smith, W. L. Stone, Paulding, 
Willis, and others, have becn employed in adding value to the 
present volume. 

In general appearance there is a more decided improvement 
in the Atlantic Souvenir, than in any other annual we have 
seen; the paper is smooth, and of a rich colour, the typogra- 
phy neat, the subject of the plates judiciously chosen, the 
execution worthy of the subjects, and the binding unites at 
once both elegance and strength—beauty and durability. It 
likewise ought not to be forgotten, that the publishers of the 
Atlantic Souvenir were the first who attempted the hazardous 
and expensive experiment of introducing this species of lite 
rature to the American public. 





THE NEW FOREST. 

We have read this new novel, and cannot conscientiously 
subscribe to the opinion expressed in several of the London 
papers, namely, “ that it fully sustains the reputation of its 
author.” The plot is good, although by no means extremely 
original ; and this is as much as can be said in favour of the 
New Forest. Some of the characters are well conceived, but 
not very well drawn ; and some are like nothing in the heavens 
above, or the earth beneath, or the waters under the earth. 
We allude particularly to the American lady, Mrs. Tenby, who 
is sketched with a bold, but most unfaithful pencil. The fact 
is, Mr. Horace Smith has no idea of American character, ex- 
cept what he has gathered from the caricatures of Matthews, 
which, although they may serve for the stage, cannot be adopt 
ed as models by the novelist. Mrs. Tenby is, no doubt, looked 
upon by the author as one of his best creations; bht we can 
assure him that he might travel through America, either north 
or south, without finding her parallel. Another fault of the 
work is that it is heavy; whenever the author has hit upon a 
good expression, or a happy touch of character, he dwells 
upon it with a fondness that may be pardonable in him, but 
is by no means gratifying to the reader. But the greatest 
failure in the book we take to be the hero himself, Mr. Henry 
Melcomb—he is by far too perfect, strictly moral, amiable, 
accomplished, courageous, honourable, perpendicular, and 
grammatical—in short a second Sir Charles Grandison; very 


exemplary, but excecdingly tiresome. 


BLAIR’S LECTURES. 








Messrs. G. & C. & H. Carvill have published a very superior 


i'stereotype edition of Blair's Lectures. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 





ENGLISH SCENERY AND VILLAGES. 
LEAMINGTON—WARWICK CAGTLE—KENILWORTH. 


How difficult is it to get even a tolerable idea of 
any thing by description. Read as much as we may, 
see as many pictures or portraits, and hear as many 
full and particular accounts as we may, of any body 
or of any thing, how surprised we are sure to be, when 
we come to have an opportunity of seeing and hear- 
ing, of travelling and judging for‘ourselves. My no- 
tion of England, before I had an opportunity of look- 
ing upon it with my own eyes, and Thad gathered what 
I knew from every accessible authority, was that all 
England was a garden—a broad, undulating, flowery 
landscape, veined with bright rivers, set thick with 
baronial trees, and coloured with the deepest green; 
for co said our faithful and happy fellow-countryman, 
the author of the Sketch Book. The first thing that 
struck him, though he landed at Liverpool, and in the 
month of January, did he not? was the beautiful deep 
green of the whole country. Now, I landed at Liver- 
pool too, and in the same month, and though I had 
been a good while at sea, and your sea voyage is a 
wonderful beautifier of landscape and women, I saw 
nothing but barrenness and sterility, rugged heath, old 
houses, and scattered trees, with a few windmills and 
hedge-rows that were hardly to be distinguished from 
‘each other. And so I may say of the English villages. 
Instead of finding them what I expected—hiding 
places for the contented, overflowing with healthy 
and happy children, overshadowed with huge trees— 
with low-walled, thatched-roof cottages, and fillagree 
windows glittering through a net work of wild flow- 
ers and thick leaves, all as fresh, as lively, and as clean 
smelling as the newly mown hay, or the beautiful un- 
truths of Miss Mitford, with all sorts of by-paths and 
green lanes interwoven like warp and woof through 
them, I found them to be, generally speaking, very old 
and very ugly; most of them top-heavy and ragged, 
the youngest a century or two old, as if the art of con- 
structing houses had been lost, or as if the present 
people had no more business with the cottages they 
occupy than their cuckoos have with the nests in which 
they are found. They are huddled and squeezed to- 
gether in the strangest way, too, as if they had lite- 
rally been paying tithes in kind, age after age, now in 
a bit of earth, now ina bit of house; they are gene- 
rally thatched, I confess, though not exactly according 
to our ideas of thatching, as they are gathered from 
ballads, story books, and picture books, a mass of rich 
looking shadow and coloured light, flowing in broad 
currents down asloping roof; but with a black, wea- 
ther-worn, mouldy straw, here and there spotted with 
gray moss, instead of sunshine, or the yellow wall- 
Hower. Nor could I ever see any of the healthy and 
happy clean looking cottage babes I had prepared to 
see, nor much of the clambering jasmine, the wild 
roses, or the ten thousand things, which, though they 
are sometimes found about an English cottage, are no 
more characteristic of an English cottage, than a 
locust or poplar, a spruce or an elm, is characteristic 
of the farm houses in North America. Cottages Idid 
see—there’s no denying the fact—cottages even more 
beautiful than I ever saw described or painted; little 
straw-roofed baby houses, flowered all over, and cool- 
ed in the summer time by the shadow of tree branches, 
for ever playing inthe wind and sunshine. But these 
were few. 

I found here and there, also, the most beautiful 
green lanes in the world, with hedge-rows on both 
sides higher than I could reach, and completely over- 


shadowed for a quarter of a mile at a stretch on one 
side, with fine old trees; yet allowing you glimpses 


here and there, as you loitered along, of the very pic- 


tures you would have most wished to look at—just as 
if the green embrasures had been cut through the 


flowering wall by one of those old fashioned landscape 
painters, who filled their pictures with live trees and 
real water, fresh air, new turf and sparkling sunshine, 
bordering the whole with a border of sky and earth. 
I speak of the landscape gardeners of another age, 
not of those who convert forests and hills into patch- 
work, where 


‘Grove nods at grove—each alley hus brother, 
And half the platform just reflects tho other.”” 


A practice much more to be censured, by the way, 
than that of William the Conqueror, who, it is said— 
jlook at Hallam’s Constitutional History for the refu- 
\tation of that and other like tales—laid waste a multi- 
tude of gardens and villages to make a forest for his 
own especial amusement in hunting; as if he would 
|not have been tired of the chase, or gathered to his 
fathers long and long before it should be sufficiently 
overgrown with trees for the wild animal to find a co- 
vert there. 

But to return—why is it that we are not able to get a 
tolerably safe idea even of theaspect of a country from 
the description of those who are able both to see and 
to describe, and who mean to describe faithfully ? Sim- 
ply because they will not describe what they see, when 
they see it, or, in other language, as they see it. They 
do not record their impressions while they are new. 
Their pictures are not drawn from the subject, but 
from memory; not from life, but from imagination. 
They are not so much portraits, therefore, as bits of| 
composition. If the veriest dolt would sit down and 
tell on paper, just as he would if he were sitting on a 
bench at a tavern door, with a penknife and a bit of 
shingle, or a mug of beer in his hand, exactly how he 
‘had felt, and what he had thought, on seeing, for the 
first time, either a strange country or a strange sight, 
a building or a beast, we should be delighted—for we 
should then have what we never do have now from 
our artists—the simpletruth. We should not be see- 
ing at second hand, then, with the organs and feelings 
of another, but we should be seeing for ourselves, as 
we are when we look at a portrait from life; which. 
though it were made ina hurry by a bungler, would 
always give a truer idea of the original than ever so 
laboured a sketch from memory or imagination, by the 
same author. Try it with a child, if that childis a 
‘sincere lover of truth, and see if you do not obtain a 
better idea of any thing he describes, than you ever 
do from the laboured-up story of any body that is given 
to what is called description. 

But let us give a sketch after the manner I allude 
to, for I have only to copy it from a scrap of paper 
now lying before me, covered with blots from life. 

The newest and cleanest looking village I saw in 
England, and that which looked most like our thriving 
American villages, though the architecture was cer- 
tainly much more elegant than ours, without being a 
bit more according to rule, was Leamington, a water- 
ing place, not far from Kenilworth Castle. And yet, 
I shall not say, nor do I say, that as an English village 
I liked Leamington, for I did not. But I speak of it 
as almost the only one I saw which appeared to have 
‘increased at all within the memory of man. The 
others appear to have stood just where they now are, 
and looked just as they now look, for hundreds and 
hundreds of years, without the removal of @ single 
jluedge-row or land-mark, the altering of a single roof, 
or the building of a single chimney. Throughout 
the country the style is of Harry the Eighth’s time at 
the latest, with dormitories projecting over the path- 
way, and sometimes nearly touching their opposite 
neighbours; the streets so narrow, that, as Theodore 
Hook says, you never could tell on which side you 
were walking, and the frames of red oak visible 
through the plastering, even where they are not pur- 
posely left bare at the first; like the skeleton of 
houses that have been petrified, or converted into ar- 
chitectural mummies, by the wind and breath, or at 
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Leamington is a watering place, which, fifteen years 
ago, could not be found on the map. It is now a pretty 
village. The chief attraction probably is Warwick 
Castle, and the ruins of Kenilworth; for the waters 
and baths, judging by what I saw, are only an excuse 
for card-playing, dancing, sauntering, and lounging 
by the month. 

A word of Warwick Castle here, which being the 
first castle I had ever seen, except afar off, or in de- 
cay, is now before me as distinct and massive, with all 
its huge proportions pictured upon the blue sky, as if 
it were something approachable on horseback. It is, 
beyond question, one of the two or three finest castles 
of the whole country; a strong hold worthy of that 
Guy, whose porridge pot and flesh fork they still show 
—the one about the size of a potash kettle, and the 
other of a barn fork—to say nothing of the jaw-bone 
of the terrible dun cow still exhibited over the principal 
gateway of Coventry, in size and shape like the broad- 
side of a whale’s, or a mammoth’s jaw. It is, indeed, 
a fortress—a baronial strong hold worthy of more 
than has ever been said of it, and capable even now of 
withstanding the assault of a beleaguering host. The 
best of the ancient parts are still in high preservation, 
though it was built in 1394, and the outline of turrets, 
walls, embrasures and keeps, when spread upon the 
western sky, is altogether one of the most picturesque 
and magnificent shows of warlike and feudal strength 
now to be found in that or any other country. Har- 
ing heard much of the picture gallery here, and of the 
Vandykes more especially, I lost no time in presenting 
myself at the gate, and praying leave to look at the 
interior. Such a request in our country from a stran- 
ger would be thought very odd, though even here they 
are beginning to follow the fashion at the south, when 
they are out of the tavern path, or in that which leads 
to the door of an eminent man, who may be visited, 
spunged and catechised with impunity by strangers, 
under pretence of paying their respects to him; or 
when they stumble upon the possessor of two or three 
tolerable pictures, with a score of bad ones, if he has 
a bed to spare. . 

But in England they know nothing of this. Every 
stranger is expected to call—not to see the owner of 
the house, but the house itself, or the toll-keeper. It 
is a tax paid by the passers-by, partly to the rank of 
the powerful of the earth, who love to be stared after, 
if not to be stared at, and partly to the superannuated 
house-keeper, who, in most noble houses, contrives to 
obtain a considerable revenue by the show. 

On this occasion, after we had sent up our names, 
my friend giving his from Coventry, and I mine from 
North America, the venerable house-keeper, instead 
of committing us to the charge of her niece, a young 
well behaved girl, but recently inducted into office, 
did me the honour—yes, the honour, for so I was given 
to understand before I had got away—the honour to 
attend us in person; her house-keepership having a 
decided partiality for all North America, and being 
rather curious to see how a native would bear the firet 
sight of so awful a show asthe interior of a castle 
which had been the habitation of princes for nearly 
five hundred years. But she had seen several North 
Americans before, and was pleased to pay our coun- 
try a good many compliments, and talk a good deal 
about what, barring her ideas of geography, I had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with, or discomfited by. The 
good old lady was in fact the finest live specimen! 
had ever met with, of what we sometimes see tried 
upon the stage, a mixture of stateliness and conde- 
scension; so much 50, indeed, that when we came to 
part with her, I was greatly embarrassed on account 
of the fee. I knew not how to behave—whether to 
lift my hat to her and bid her good morning, as I 
should in my country to a woman of her bearing or 
condition of life, after she had been s0 civil, or to slip 
a piece of gold into some by-corner, where somebody 














ileast by the evaporation of centuries. 





else would be eure to find it after I had gone away. 


[_—_—_—_ © 
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But my friend, who w was an .n Englishman, and at home 
with the usages of his country, cut the matter short 
by saying to me—don't give her more than five shil- 


lings; that’s enough to pay for four. Give her, said 
I, looking up in his face with astonishment. But he 
did not understand me; not a sign of surprise or per- 
plexity did he show: it was all a matter of business 
with him—and with her, and so I resolved to consider 
it. Making a bow, therefore, I slipped a crown piece 
into her hand, as it involuntarily approached mine, 
while her eyes were looking another way; she drop- 
ped a half curtesy in reply, and the crown piece into 
her glove—I dare say without knowing she had it, like 
the man who was caught running off with a grind- 
stone ata fire. Thus the matter ended, very much to 
my relief. 

But the pictures themselves were worth going three 
thousand miles to see. I had never seen a Vandyke 
before, and there were the best Vandykes in the world, 
except, perhaps, two or three at Blenheim, the Marl- 
borough house, near Oxford. Here, too, I saw the 
first pictures I had ever seen by Rubens, by Raphael, 
or by Titian, though I had seen copies by the score of, 
each, that sold in our country for originals, at a price 
varying from that of a fireboard toa fourth-of-July 
transparency. One of the most admirable things 
there, was either a Charles I. or Il.—or may be the 
Prince of Orange, on horsebaek. So delighted was J 
with the bearing and beauty of the animal, a magnifi- 
cent white charger, that I immediately wrote home to 
Sully, whose admirable horse in the Passage of the 
Delaware was before me like a vision the instant I 
saw Vandyke’s, to tell him how delighted I was with 
both. 

T have already mentioned another part of the show, 
Guy’s porridge pot and flesh fork, both of which are 
gravely shown, though the former isa huge boiler, 
and the latter made to match his tilting pole and 
sword. Yet Guy of Warwick was really a giant: 
seven feet high or so, and this at a period when sta- 
ture, bravery and strength were of themselves enough 
to make any body a ruler of men by law. The paint- 
ed windows of Warwick Castle, too, were the first I 
had seen of real worth, and they did not appear to me 
very ancient, though patches of the lost scarlet were 
to be found in them; andthe prospect was one of the 
finest I ever saw. Kenilworth lay like the ruins of a 
walled village a little way off, all overgrown with the 
beauty and greenness of summer, which lay heaped 
up here and there among the wreck of battlement and 
tower, in masses larger than a common church, though 
it was now the twenty-first of January—it exceeded 
all that I had ever imagined of the effect of ruins, and 
high cultured decay, and strength, huddled up toge- 
ther in the same picture. While we were at Kenil- 
worth, surrounded by a vast amphitheatre of dislo- 
cated wall, broken arches, and overthrown ramparts 


Joads, a slow shower came up, like the approach of a 
thunder cloud in hot weather, and completed the illu- 
sion. You would have thought, as you heard the rat- 
tling, and saw the flashing of the large drops among 
the green leaves, with the sunshine playing in spots 


on the turf below, that you were out in the very midst 
ofa duly afternoon. 


« —______on the place 
‘There fell a shade, as on an awe-struck face.” 


And yet it was January, and the last of January. No 
wonder England has been thought to resemble a gar- 
den by those of our countrymen who have gone thi- 
ther in the fall of the year, and arrived in the middle 
of our winter. At Oxford, on the thirtieth of Janu- 
ary, 1824, 1 heard uncaged birds singing all about me, 
as I wandered among the trees. Joun Neat. 





PREVENTIVE AGAINST MOTHS.—It is said, that the calamus, 
or sweet flag root, being cu into thin slices and scattered 


| change. 
|, The present associated images may fortuitously be go identical 
| with those of a former hour, that the intervening years, with 





among woollens of any kind, will effectually repel the as- 
sault of this destructive insect. 
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PROM THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE TALISMAN. 


ASSOCIATION. 

“We change our clime, but not our nature, when we run 
beyond the sea.” ‘Neither time, nor place, nor circumstance, 
can affect the identity of the individual man. 1 am not about 
to weary the patience ofany too indulgent reader, by expatiating 
on this old but sage propusition, All that is true is trite ; yet 
truth is often received by sophisticated mankind, with the 
startling effect of an entirely new revelation. Axioms which 
reason and experience constrain us to assent to, dnot prevent 


and Imagination triumph over Truth. Under a different sky 
—with different associates—among other forms of things— 
the venerable relics of by-gone ages—or the fresh and newly- 
crested honours of a rising nation— 


* Among unknown men 
In lands beyond the sea,’ 


we dream that we should act a wiser and better part. Circum- 
stances may favour the self-deception in some instances. 
Disappointment must of course attend upon most of them. 
But Truth tells us that it is a deception in all. Man is not 
the creature of circumstances; he is the creature of Omnipo- 
tence. 

We are not changed by any difference in the persons and 
objects around us. Yet how do they seem changed to us! 
The reasons why they do so are obvious, and are oftener felt, 
than well expressed in prose. Poetry is indebted to them for 
half of its stock in trade. 

In plain and gently-ambling prose, however, steering clear 
of the whirlpools and quicksands of metaphysics, every one 
can understand how what we have seen, heard, felt, and under- 
gone, in an intervenient space of time, affects the picture 
presented to our mind’s eye by external objects at different 
periods. The moet familiar illustration of the effects of com- 
parison, is, that what had at one time seemed grand in size, 
or beautiful in proportion, will subsequently strike us, and 
generally with a melancholy sensation, as diminutive or mis- 
shapen. 

Theodore Hook, as pleasant a writer in his way as any 
English author I know of, seems to think, from the manner 
in which he dwells upon it, and the frequency of the observa- 
tion in his “ Sayings and Doings,” that he has made a profound 
discovery in relation to this subject—to wit: that when we 
leave, for the first time, scenes of humble pretensions, we are 
not so much struck with the altitude or vastness of other 
objects, as we are, on returning, with the littleness and mean 
proportions of what we had once been accustomed to regard 
not only with complacency but respect. The rules of optics 
and of perspective furnish an easy solution of the first part of 
this supposed phenomenon ; while the simplest consideration 
of the nature of association as readily explains the latter. 
When Captain Lemuel Gulliver returned from Brobdignag, he 
ducked very naturally on entering his own door, though he 
had grown no taller than he had been when he entered it with 
“front sublime,” and all the upright dignity of man, Why 
the respectable animal which we call a goose, does, or is sup- 
posed to, in the common conundrum, stoop in entering a barn 
by the door-way, is satisfactorily accounted for by the children’s 
anewer to the quibble; at least to my apprehension. If there 


‘|| be a deeper solution of the mystery, I suj it can only be 
upon which the turf lay in acres, and the ivy by cart | ee ; 


obtained by devising some dircct means of intercommunion 
with the geese themselves. If this can be done, the oppertu- 
nity should be embraced, of unravelling several other knotty 
points in metaphysics. 

Places which we visit after protracted intervals of time, can 
hardly ever wear, to our perceptions, precisely the same aspect, 
though they should in the mean time undergo no obvious 
Yet there may be exceptions to this general truth. 


all their joys and sorrows, shall have their effects and influence 
momentarily suspended, and that we shall go back in the 
chronology of memory. 

There is a well known anecdote, illustrative of this pheno- 
menon. A gentleman was about to sail for the East Indies, 
who had a propensity for telling long stories. He stood on 
the quay, with his most intimate friend, telling him one of his 
moet prolix legends, when he was summoned to get into the 
small boat which was to convey him on board. Many years 
elapsed, during which he married and buried two wives, and 
made and lost a fortune, when he returned and landed on the 











game quay, where he met the same friend. ‘As J was say- 





Jling”—he continued, taking him by the arm; and finished 


‘us from entertaining and fostering pleasant delusions. Hope | 


his narrative, resuming it at the precise point where he had 
been interrupted. There is nothing extravagantly improbable 
in this incident; and from all I heard about it in Germany, 
there is no reason to doubt that it actually occurred. 

When an alteration has been made in any place, which it is 
our chance or desire to revisit, or when it has received some 
addition, no matter how small in comparison with the whole, 
the whole will seem changed to us ;but it will depend on other 
associations, whether we most regard the novel object, and 
wonder whence it came, or the former scene, and wonder why 
it is altered. 

In the course of my somewhat rambling life, I have myself 
\joften experienced the various effects which circumstances 
produce, in changing the appearance of natural and artificial 
objects. But I remember no more violent and disagrecable 
sensations arising from this cause, than those which I felt on 
paying a second visit to what is called the Pine Orchard, an 
elevated platform on the Catskill Mountains, of late most terri- 
Uly becockneyfied in newspaper prose. 

T ascended to it many years ago, accompanied by two ex- 
perienced admirers of nature. We carried with us only our 
prilgrim staves and scrips. Our path was a rugged and often 
a toilsome one; but, as it led us onward amidst deep woods 
and a fine landscape bounded by a barren and wild prospect, 
in the valley through which the Katerskill creek runs, winding 
its course onward until it unites with the Kattskill—or turned 
abruptly round some bold rampart, whose rocky foundation 
jutted forth in defiance, supporting a respectable hill, which 
would, in a level country, be dignified with the name of a 
mountain—or as it carried us over gurgling water-courses, 
through shady glens, and into dark ravines—or left us to 
clamber and actually to crawl up precipitous ascents—astill, 
“the rough road seemed not long.” Ever-shifting scenery 
and converse as varied beguiled us, so that we felt not fatigue, 
and should scarcely have been conscious of the difference 
between our sluggish progress, and that of “ Hyperion’s march 
on high,” had it not been for the increasing heat. And ever 
and anon we paused to contemplate some striking picture 
before us; or arrested our footsteps, and stopped on a level 
landing place to gaze on the region we had left behind, when 
a new opening preserted such a combination of the imagery 
we had before beheld in detail, as the mind could not have 
grouped, or the imitative power of painter or poet expressed. 

We were sensible that we were constantly ascending ; but 
the mountain did not rise before the sight, nor was the point 
to be gained at all visible. And, afterwards, I could not help 
assimilating our journey to that of life, when the unscen and 
unknown heaven has been steadfastly kept in mind as the 
bourne of its pilgrimage: and after toil encountered, muzes 
threaded, and difficultics overcome, it is crowned with the 
beatific vision. 

At length we reached a delightfully cool grotto, which, with 
its smooth projecting stone roof, sheltered us from the sun, 
while wo reclined on as primitive seats of the same material 
beneath. The moisture which exuded from the rock all 
around, filled this retreat with freshness. A natural basin in 
the living stone was filled with pure cold water, by its secret 
fountaina, which welled out also in other directions, forming 
little rivulets that played and murmured softly around our 
feet. Here we refreshed ourselves for a short time, and bless- 
ed the Nymph of the place, to whom antiquity would have 
givena name, had her haunt in classic days been approached 
by the footsteps of the then civilized man. 

My companions did not inform me how near we were to the 
Mecca of our pilgrimage; nor had they given me any other 
notion of the view, from the spot we had almost reached, than 
that it was a very extensive one. When, therefore, after 
climbing a moderate ascent on the left, I stood upon the naked 
flat rock, two or three acres in extent, called the Pine Or- 
chard, by a eatachresis, (a few dwarf evergreens of two fect 
high, or less, and of an unhealthy look, which sprouted from 
the crevices of the platform, being the only specimens of ve- 
getation,) and when I advanced to its brink, overlooking five 
or six States, the vastness of the scene that broke upon me all 
at once was overwheiming, and, at first, not understood. 

1 beheld—“‘ Creation !” as Natty Bumpo said, “dropping 
the end of his line into the water, and sweeping his hand 
around him ina circle.” On the verge of this stupendous 
precipice, whose sheer descent is in some places nearly a thou- 
sand feet, in an attenuated atmosphere, above the common 
clouds and vapours, with all heaven over head, and half 
the earth, as it would seem at first, spread beneath the feet, 
there was nothing artificial, nothing that man had done, to 
relieve or break the suspension of the faculties which occurred 
instantaneously when the prospect burst upon the eye. We 
stood on this narrow tablé-land, isolated from the world; of 
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which we gazed on a portion seen in miniature so far below; jjand that stensty of nature were ins)j-ropriable, and that they ' variety ; the fair originals being three-fourths seen, while thee 


while beside, and behind us, the everlasting mountains litted | 


their heads, still towering higher into the clear and boundless | 


firmament, 

The presence of Gop was realized in the breathless pause 
of the moment. Nor did the sensation accompanying this 
consciousness scon pase away. On changing my position, to | 
which I had been fixed and rooted for the time, on moving to | 
other points of observation, and on ascending to higher accli- | 
vities, still the same unlimited extension lay before the sight, | 
and the image of eternity dwelt upon the mind. | 

‘And when we arose the next moming, (for we bivouacked | 
after a fashion beneath the rocks and under the trees,) the | 
mist that covered the level scene below, just betore the dawn. | 
unbounded by any outline, but mingling with the all-casing | 
air that enwraps the planet we live upon, presented to the 
feelings a more immediate though cloudy type of that which | 
is without beginning or end, or any confines, than the ocean 
itself has ever suggested tome. I have been on much mor 
elevated spots, and have powerfully felt the natural influences 
of the locality, and the picture before me. But the sense of 
mighty solitude, of somewhat oppressive, and always subli- 
mating abstraction from the peddling concerns of mankind, 
never overcame me more forcibly than on this occasion. 1 
heard a deep voice, though all was silent, and saw a vast phan- 
tom stretching and spreading away forever; and the shadow 
which this pageant cast over the brain, was constantly that of; 
“ Eternity, Eternity and Power.” 

There has been no description attempted, fit to be compared 
for an instant with that given by the hunter in the Pioneers, | 
either of this place or of the neighbouring Fall. It was my 
fortune to read the passages to which I refer, before I thought | 
of expressing in written language my own recollections of the 
effects produced on myself by both of them. My ingenious 
countryman has anticipated me altogether, (as he has antici- 
pated every body else,) by making his favourite hero the organ 
of hisown reminiscences, 

As we stood on the floor of rocks, down which the streain- 
let, which was soon to take 80 terrible a leap, came sportively 
winding and dancing onward, with as much glee as if it was 
always holiday upon earth, and as we louked down the pre- 
found depths, where its waters, after having been resolved and 
shattered into spray, resumed their course—and gazed labo- 
riously up the side of another gigantic mountain, rising fairly 
to the sight, in all its distinct grandeur, from its very base to | 
its dome-shaped summit, clothed from bottom to top with its 
drapery of solemn woods, now.ting girdle upon gird!e, until 
the eye ached that tri-d to count for even a smull portion of 
its unmeasured conoid, the nuniber of their cinctures—here, 
there, and everywhere, we raw nothing which interfered with 
the religion of the place. Nature remained, stalled and 
throned in her own holy solitudes. We trod, involuntarily, 
with cauticus steys; and spoke in regulated tones, as if feei- | 
ing that we were in her cathedral; that the voices of her wa- 
ters, and the whisperings of her wilderness were devotional 
litanies and thanksgivings. 

Ido not think that Natty Burnpo himself would have been | 
much more scandalized and uffiicted, had he known that the 
march of the “sett'cments,” would extend up to these wild | 
regions, where, by hinsclf alone, he had chased the bear, th 
wolf, and the panther, and where, safe fiom man’s intrusion, | 
he had gazed from his eyric, in his contemplative mouds, upon ' 
the “carryings on” of this world—than I was, when I learned 
that sume people had been building a monstrous tavern on! 
the table rock—knocking up a grog-shop on the top of the | 
gemi-amphitheatre into which the streamlet makes its leap, 
and damming up its waters—for miserable lucre—in order to 
charge the spectators a shilling a-head for opening the sluice. | 

Ol! ye Oreads, Dryads, Hamadryads, and Napeids! Thou, | 
sweet and solitary nymph of the now desccrated grot! And | 
ye tiny naiads of the rivulet and the dashing cataract!} 
Whither have ye fied? And had ye no averger? Do the | 
storm and the hurricane rvar harmleas for ever beneath your 
immemorial haunts? Do the great thunder, and the all-con. 
suming lightning, which was wont to visit the lofty places ot} 
the earth—the tall pines and the presumptous towers, and the | 
monuments of ancient kings—riot idly beneath the regions | 
ye have loved? Will not winter, when the trees, each of which 
belonging to one of you, freeze and shiver on the ice-incrusted 
scalps of those ‘Titan-hills which you once made your homes 
—when he binds up your s}rings, arrests your torrents, and | 

piles up his snow in your valleys, nooks, and pathways—will | 
he not in some indignant and tyrannic mvod lock up your in- | 
vadera in monumental cold, to perish without succour or | 














|| where their small wits were weakened by expansion ; ard the | 
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belonged to mankind. It was an idle thought. Could the |; 
iwwels of Etna or Versuvius be subjected to human power. !! 
| Enceladus would be made to roar by contract, and the natural |, 
fire-works be exhibited for a consideration ! 

Such might or would have been the expression of my in- 
\diznation, when I heard of the profanations to which I have 
adverted. An actual insrection of the improvements, as it} 
nay well be conveived, did not mitigate my exasperation. | 
Human converse, and human comforts, reconciled me how- | 
ever for the time being, and prosaically, to the change; though | 
poetically it, was and must be impowsible to do so. The place j 
has been made vulzur; the nymphs have fied; it bas been 
trodden by the feet of cockneys, unnumbered and innumerable ; | 
lackadaisical lovers have made soft matches in its rarefied ai 
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qualities of the victuals and drink which may be bought 
upon it, have been painfully pufied in the public printa. It is! 
desecrated, And though the elements should carry away every 


dreadful oblivion shall shroud the past, be gazed on from afar 
as a point in the outline of the blue figure above the horizon. 
which the heavens seem to vindicate as their own, or be visited 
with reverent footsteps—as it was gazed upon, and as it was 
approached, in the days that have departed. 


which was a few years ago, I went up the Hudson in a crowded 


are not obliged to be brought into such close compact with dis- 
agreeable individuals, as we are in other cuntrivances fur the 
transportation of people, by land and water. And we often 
make temporary acquaintances, from whom we part with a 
jeeling of pleasant melancholy. On this occasion I was 
pestered with an Englishman, who had come out to see about 


weeks on hand, before the return of the packet, was making 
notes for his travels. As we passed the Highlands, he observe! 
that they were nice Ills. He inquired whether the other end 
of the Hudson emptied into Hudson’s Bay ; and being told yes, 
made a memorandum to that effect. 


Even those who find the Pine Orchard an elysium, have to 
vo through purgatory to get to it, in the usual warm seagon. 
The musty adage says that we must all cat a peck of dirt in 
the course of our lives, and the whole of this penalty will be 
rxacted in riding, on a hot and dusty day, fromm the Catski!! 
landing to the hotel on the mountain. When the crowded 
vehicle, in which we were dragged up the ascent, drove round 
in front of the inn, the company were in a sorrowful looking 
plight; and as we regarded each another's condition, the 
ridiculous contended manfully with the sublime, for the 
mastery. There, to be sure, was the vast view at our feet ; 
but there too was the big hotel, all shining new, with well 
dressed multitudes promenading its piazzas, and inspecting the 
travel-soiled and fatigued new importations, with complacent 
curiosity, And then the trouble with baggage and servants, 
and procuring one’s self quarters and needful comfurts—though 
there is no host more civil and agreeable to be found in the 
and, than the lord of this wooden castle in the air—these 
things must effectually interfere with the feeling of awe, if 
not with that of simple wonder, which the instantaneous 
Lursting of the vision below upon the sight, is calculated to 
produce. The ladies severally said, oh! ah! or dear-me! 
and hurried to get dressed, before they “looked at the prospect. 
The prospect indeed is altogether another sort of an affair— 





in part of this mansion, which there is no passing without 
beholding it, ina picture-like form set in acommon-place frame 
—from what it was when looked upon from the naked rock, 
under the canopy of heaven, and in the solitude of nature. 1 
wished heartily that it was out of the way. 

T was sitting in one of the parlours, in the evening, where a 
small circle were amusing themselves with such resources as 
they had for the purpose. Two interesting young ladies from 
Virginia, whom I shall call Penserosa and Allegra, were seated 
together on a sofa, The latter was playfully tracing on the 
wall the outline of the profile in shadow thrown upon it by 
the bust of Penscrosa, 


the conscious pride of beauty ; but whether she did or not, I 
am unable to say. The sweet and somewhat pensive linea- 























sympathy?) I thought in my folly that those two barren acres ; 


vestige of these improvements, it can never more, unless i 


Yet, with agreeable company, one may get along there well | 
«nough, I have no doubt. When I was there the second time, | 


1am fond, when in the mood, of mingling with | 
the accidentally assorted contents of these conveyances. We 


selling some cotton stuffs for his employers, and having two 





seen everlastingly through every one of the hundred windows iH 


It so happened that the full features. 
of this damsel were at the same time reflected in a looking 
glass which hung in the dircction to which her head was 
turned. On that reflection she might well have gazed with 


ments of her countenance were thus presented in triple 


mirror showed the whole, and the mere contour was exhibite«# 
onthe wall. There was alsoa third copy of them in process = 
for 1 observed that an Italian artist, who had been roving 
among the mountains taking sketcsea, was busy with his 
tablets, and ever and anon casting an earnest glance at the 


isters. 
I was mentioning to an intelligent German the disappoint- 
nent I had experienced in the change which the view had 


undergone, to my eyes; and we fell into a rambling disquisi- 


ion on the subject of association. Penserosa opened a vorume 


of Wordsworth’s poems, which was Ising by ber, and asked if 
any thing better had ever been written on this theme, than 
the glorious ode of this great bard, which she began to read 
aloud. 


There was a melancholy pathos in her voice as she read the 


first stanzas, concluding with 


“Tum wheresoe'er I may, 
By night or day, 
‘Tho things which I bavesees i pow can see no more”— 
which almost led me to suspect that some secret of the heart, 
might, without resorting to the deep philosophy of the poet, 
afford a sufficient reason for her feeling 
“That there bad pamed away a glory from the earth."* 

Allegra eaid that for her part she loved variety. ard should 
soon get tired of the world, if it always looked abke. With 
the beautiful developement of the poet's theory. beginning 
with— 

“ Our birth is but asleep and a forgee=mg,~ &2. 

the German was enraptured. The expressuns rf 1 admire- 
tion were enthusiastic, toan unusualemenr at east, I wae 
somewhat surprised by it. He understooe te i.urisn aanguage 
remarkably well, though he spoke t wit: umxen accent. 
We fell into a speculative disquisition etwt te qunca of the 
pre-existence of the soul, as a matterof anume- -nunrh asa 
matter equally of course, none of us had e+ =unu w suggest 
which was not suggested three thousand years ana as we 
know from the records; and three thousand vears before that, 
as we have the best reasons in the workd ue beaeving. it was 
as great a mystery. 


“ The soul that risce with aa. our hfe’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere i setung, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
An. not inutter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory. do we come 
From God, who is our home ; 
Heaven es about usin our infancy! 


The German adverted to a mental phenomenon, which he 
| semmed tothink connected with this subject. He said he had. 
‘een several times suddenly perplexed by a strange sensation 
that what was passing at the identical moment had happened 
before. I admitted that I had experienced the same halluci- 
nation myself, as did also Penserosa. Allegra said she had 
never felt exactly alike, twice in the course of her life. I re- 
-erred for the reason of the seeming mystery, to the strong 
accidental similarity or identity of associations; as in the 
case of the gentleman who went to India, which I have before 
mentioned. But this natural solution did not seem altogether 
satisfactory to my new acquaintance. He dwelt 20 much on 
one instance which he said had occurred to himnse!f, in which 
he was in a kind of trance, that 1 besought him to give me 
the particulars. He said he had written them down, on ac- 
count of their curivsity, and that I was welcome to the 
manuscript. 

I thought his narrative mi, ht prove amusing to some of my 
readers. 1 believe I have translated it faithfully. There is 
some flightiness about it, as might be expected frem the nature 
of the occurrence. A slight sketch of the sisters, which 1 
| begged at the time from the Italian, pleased my triend Morse 

so much, that Iam enabled to illustrate my work with a finish- 
ed picture from his classical pencil. 
i 


| 


THE GERMAN'S STORY. 

I was sitting one evening, just before twilight, with my beck 
against the wall, in a recess of my with-drawing room, in which 
there was a large window. I leaned my arm on a tabie, and 
was meditating, with no continuous train of thought, but 
certainly, without the least somnolency ; as I am not subject 
to itin the afternoon, and had taken strong cotice after a light 
dinner. A strange sensation came over me, identifying tbe 
present moment with one which had been. “Just so I have 
telt—all this I have acted and suffered betore.” Thus I thought, 
or rather, of this 1 was conscious, It was not that I accu- 
rately recognised any particular combination of existing images 
or sensations, as the doubles of those 1 had perceived at a 
previous point of time: but the strange consciousness was 
entire and isresistible, and was accompanied with a peculiar 
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physical effect, not unlike the incipient terror of those who 
are affected by the dread of supernatural appearances. As 
iny dog looked up sleepily in my face, this singular hallucina- 
tion grew more vivid. A lady, who was in the room, made 
some remark as she quitted it. I heard only as it seemed to me, 
@ passing strain of music in the cadence of her sweet tones ; 
and, as I looked upward, I felt that I knew all that was to follow. 

But Beatnce stood before me, with her full yet floatmgand an- 
gelic form, her bright and laughing eyes, and her luxuriant hair, 
with its clusters carelessly yet classically confined in beautitul 
subordination ; and she smiled as she was wont, when not to 
believe the language of her expression, would have been dis- 

belief in the existence of angelic intelligences. So I looked 
at her. I could not love her more than I had done, or did, for 
love of her then occupied my soul, and was Dike the Hebrew 
tense, supposed to shadow forth the divine origin of that lan- 
gQuage—past, present, and to come. The modifications of 
time had nothing to do with my feelings, to which love, undi- 
vided, was the measure of duration as well as of space, mat- 
ter, and sentience. Beatrice stood before me. ‘So,’ said 
she, “ you are in a brown study again?” 

“Our ideas will wander, dear Beatrice, at certain times, 
when we are not asleep, and cannot safely swear that we ar: 
awake. But now I am wide awake ; and now I think of but 
one object.” 

“That is because you cannot help it. 
compelagou to talk to it.” 

“Sit down by me, and do not be so mischievous. Why, you 
are almost in bridal apparel?” 

“Tam practising for the day after to-morrow. Do you think 
you will be ashamed of me?’ 

We sat together in a recess, a window which admitted a 
prospect of the beautiful twilight scene; and the softened 
glory yet lingering in the west, mellowed but not yet all spirit- 
ual, as it irradiated her form and features, showed me the most 
delightiul vision which prophet had ever seen, or poet pretend- 
ed to behold. And it was no phantasm; for this exquisite 
image breathed and lived and panted responsively to the quick 
and full pulsations of my own heart; and as I looked down 
into her eyes, where the light of the soul illuminated each mys- 
terious sun of expression, which shed its effulgence over the 
sweetly moulded world of her features, I seemed gazing into 
wells of unfathomable thought, and holiness and love. He 
who could have believed that truth did not lie at the bottom, 
would never have been healed at the pool of Bethesda, But 
what was J to believe? I only felt, strong as the consciousness 
of my own existence, that we loved. I saw my own minia- 
ture in each of those wondrous orbs; and did they not open 
into her heart ? 

“ Beatrice !?—I murmured. 

“ Hierome !’—she whispered. 

‘Why is not to-morrow the day after to-morrow 7?” 

“Because, my friend, the almanack-makers will not have it 
so. The day after to-morrow will come eoon enough.” (And 
she sighed.) 

“But not too soon, Beatrice?” 

“Oh no!—it is past seven o'clock, is it not? 
strange question !) 

“] should think so; for the sun set some minutes ago.” 

“Well, Hierome, when the everlasting sun measures the 
days and nights, and the heart measures time by its own ca- 
lendar, I wonder why they make almanacks and watches. It 
seems to me as absurd as astrology. Did you ever believe in 
astrology ?” 

“Believe 7—I believe nothing at this moment, but that Iam, 
and you are;—and that I love you as my better existence. 
But, last night, I was gazing on the stars, and 1 will censure 
no one hereafter for having faith in their ordained connexion 
with the destinies of men—provided the proselyte is not ho- 
nestly in love, and an accepted lover. If he cannot then defy 
augury, he ought to be discharged by his mistress.” 

“] incline to the same opinion,” said Beatrice. “If he is 
frightened by looking at the quiet stars, a melon rind with a 
candle in it would be certain death to him.” 

“ But you shall hear about my astronomical observations, ne- 
verthcless, dear Beatrice. 1 looked forth on the eternal, silent, 
and mysterious heavens. Star after star, as it hung in the in- 
tensely blue abyss, arrested my glance, and then it wandered to 
another and yet unother. More millions of those extinguished 
lamps were raying out their influences, than there have been in- 
dividuals to be governed by them, among living men and the 
generations that have been on this planet, since the morning 
stars sang together. I looked upon the milky way; and ex- 
plored, with untaught eyes, that star-studded paveinent for the 
footsteps of Omnipotence. All was vague and unilefined in 
the mirror that gave to my soul its images; or else my soul 


It is before you, and 
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drank in only the lessons of eternity and infinite power, which 
the meanest peasant can read in that book of Gop. But pre- 
sently my attention was fixed upon two pellucid and sparkling 
orbs, distinctly shining near each other. Their spheres were 
as uniformaly brilliant as the focal radiant eye of the diamond ; 
save that their lustre seemed more liquid, and that they ap- 
peared to oscillate in the ocean of immensity beyond our atmos- 
phere, sprinkling or shooting forth portions of their own pure 
glory; and as they vibrated, they still seemed seeking to 
upproach each other—” 

“Did you hold your fingers between your eyes ?” said Bea- 
trice, “ because—” 

“Pshaw !” said I, rather angrily—"I know it is all folly ; 
but Idid not hold my finger between my eyes. And to what 
do you think I likened those two beautiful stars ?” 

“ Perhaps to Aretine's two eyes.” 

“No!” said [still more vexed. “If I had wished to see any 
hody’s two eyes in those stars, you might account forit. But 
1 will tell you all my vision. 1 likened them unto ourselves ; 
and in the very sanctuary of my heart I offered up to them my 
ozisons, and adopted them as the controllers of our destiny. 
The tilmy drapery which had floated round them, was with- 
drawn. In a certain space in heaven they were alone; and 
therein they shone and radiated, and sometimes seemed almost 
tw kiss each other. Whether it wasa mere delusion of the 
sight or the imagination, or that some wandering meteor 
mocked me—it did seem that I saw a sphere of morbid aspect 
drop rapidly between those two goodly stars; and I was startled 
through the very marrow of my frame, with the rapidity of an 
electric shock, and with a cold sensation, which I felt through 
every pore. You need not laugh, Beatrice. The yellow star 
fell, Some one then spoke to me, about I know not what ; but 
when I looked again, a silvery curtain had been drawn over 
that portion of the firmament; and through it I only saw, as 
I thought, the heaven-rejected and sickly hues of that strange, 
interloping light. Now this made me melancholy, until | tell 
asleep; and then in my dreams I saw this unholy orb moving 
about, like an ignus fatuus ina church-yard. At last I thought 
I was in our own cathedral, and that you were with me; and 
that the priest stood in the chancel with an open book ; and 
that then this accursed and persecuting globe came, and hung 
tight over the altar, whirling round and round its dull, tainted, 
and abominable fires, till I grew sick—" 

“I don’t wonder at it.” 

“But, Beatrice, 1 must tell you almost every thing. Have 
compassion on my dreams; though they are made, like those 
of other men, of incondite stuff—the leavings of reason.” 


remembering. You may look into the fire, or into the water, 


what does not please you. This was your case. I had much 
There you may form Saracens, knights, and whatever you 
like, and invest them with all the glorious poetry of obscurity ; 
and then, like Circe, metamorphose them into what you will; 
and you do not feel dizzy or light-headed afterwards. But 
where do you think Frederick can be ?” 

Frederick was my friend, O Nemesis! and the cousin of, 
my best beloved. Ido not know why a convulsive shudder 
should have passed through my frame, when this simple ques- 
tion was addressed to me by Beatrice. He had dined with us, 
and was to return with her that evening to her father’s house, 
a couple of leagues distant. 

“T dare say he is merry enough, with the merrier party in 


“Do you know,” said Beatrice, ‘I have thought it would be 
more delightful to give my father our intended present, now, 
than after—atter—” 


“ After he has given you away, dear Beatrice. Do as you 
please about it.” 
“Oh! 1 will not thank you now,” said she. And she kiss- 


ed my cheek. Tobe sure, I would have given her every thing, 


held a bond fora very large amount, which had been given by 
her father to mine, as security for which nearly all the property 
of thedebtor was pledged. A release, drawn up with all due] 
formalities, had been prepared and executed ; and we had} 
agreed to present it to her father on the day of our wedding. | 
It was in an escritoire on the table beside me, and I drew it out 
and gave it to her. 
and, pressing her hand upon it, said, “ It is all yours, never- 
theless.” 

“ Ce qui cst a toiest & moi.” ; 

“ Ce qui est d moiest & nous. But there comes Frederik, |! 














at last,” said Beatrice, gently withdrawing from me. 


“Strange stuff they are,” said Beatrice, ‘and not worth| 


or among the stars, until you can see what you please. And| 
if you look upon the water or stars very long, you may see| 


rather look at an honest wood-fire, ora grate full of guod coals. | 


the saloon.” 4 


save the fee simple of my soul, if she had then asked for it. 1! 


She placed the parchment in her bosom ;|! 


Another chill passed over me; and now it struck me more 
emphatically than before, that it was strange how the name of 
her best friend should have the effect of one of those charmed 
words, which being uttered will cause paralysis, fever, and 
other sudden diseases, in certain men, or the animals which 
are their property. I looked casually forward, in vacancy of 
thought, and my glance fell on a large mirror of singular per- 
fection, which, in the waning light, seemed to reflect objects 
with more distinctness than that in which the original images 
were directly presented to the eye. The picture of Frederick 
passed over it, and its polished surface became immediately 
| overclouded with a rusty incrustation, through which, smoking 
with pestilential lustre, I thought 1 saw the dingy yellow star 
of my vision. Ashamed of such weakness, I half expressed 
my vexation in spoken words, 

“T am getting to be a mere old woman. Frederick, I hope 
you have committed no deadly sin! They say that a true 
mirror is spoiled when it has reflected the image of a conta- 
minated person ; and just now I thought that the large looking- 
glass was clouded when you passed it. And so itis still, if 1 
see well.” 

“You do; and the glass looks as if the servants had been 
keeping holiday,” said Frederick, who stood looking earnestly 
at me. It afterwards occurred to me that his colour changed, 
and that a tremor passed over him. 

“ He is getting #0 superstitious,” said Beatrice, that 1 am 
almost afraid of him. I almost believe that he keeps company 
with ghosts, and that some of his friends may come to sec me 
without knocking.” 

“ Marerace will lay them,” said Fredcrick. 

“ Thope so !” said Beatrice. 

“ T know it will,” said I. But, while I said it, I felt as if 
two separate processes of thought were going on in my brain, 
with inadequate machinery, and 1 wondered how I did know 
that I knew it! 

“The coach is waiting,” said Frederick : “ it is later than 
1 had supposed, and I shall take the liberty of doing now what 
I shall never have the right to do again; of parting you two.” 

“I must go, then,” said Beatrice,” gliding her hand into 
mine, while a quick look of singular intelligence passed be- 
tween her and her cousin. 

“No! by the Power that made and redeemed me!’ I ex- 
claimed, starting forward furiously— not this time! All this 
has been once before ; and, oh! there was a horrible sequel of 
shameless fraud and perjury and infamy—and of idiocy, cre- 
| dulity, and forgivencss! But not again! Every syllable of 
all this 1 have heard before. Every sensation I have felt be- 
fore. Every image, even to the twirling of that wretch’s half- 
| gnawed glove, I have seen before! But whether the eternal 
river of time has rolled backward, or I have slept and dreamed 
through a long interval of pain and joy, or nature is to stand 
|| still while this drama is played over again, for my indemnity 
and your confusion—now, miserable swindlers, you shall not 
go! Traitress, Ispit upon you! Liar and coward, take this 
token of my friendship 

And I aimed a blow at the vanishing shadow, as my own 
wife, my dear Aretine, entered with a candle, which she had 
left the room to seek. She could not have been absent two 
minutes, and I had not stirred from my position, 

* 


* 8 8 8 se ee 
It isa thousand times better as it is,” Iexclaimed. “ But 
if I were a Mahometan, I could easily believe in the story of 
the Prophet’s pitcher; and as it is, I have entire faith in the 
tale of a tub, in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 
SSS 
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Asa polite host, after having wound up the complicated 
machinery of miscellancous conversation, and set the wheels 
in motion among his guests, is ever willing to resign to them 
his own share of colloquial exercise ; 80 we, who are, or ought 
to be, equally courteous, cheerfully resign to abler pens that 
portion of our sheet generally occupied by our own specula- 
tions, yclept editorial. In other words, the unusual length of 
several preceding articles hus compelled us to omit most of 
the matter prepared for this department of the paper. We 
have, however, sufficient room to observe, that the great beauty 
of the article from the Talisman for 1830, will be a sutli- 
cient apology for its insertion, and will amply repay perusal. 
If that volume contained no other piece of merit, this alone 
would give it an elevated rank among those highly pupular 
and fashionable periodicals. 





The next engraving will represent a view of the Bowiing- 


| grecn, part of Broadway, and a portion of the Battery. Inthe 








distance will be seen a section of our beautiful bay, adorned 
with emerald isles, and speckled With numerous vessels, 
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AS RECENTLY SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM, AT DRURY LANE THEATRE, WITH THE MOST UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE. 
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The turf with our bay’-nets turn-ing, By the 


dark ly at dead of night, 





lan - tern’s dim -ly 


burn -ing, By the strug-gling moon-beam’s mis- ty light, And our lan-tern’s 








Few and short steadfast-ly gaz'd on the face of the dead, Nor in sheet, But half our hea-vy 


Few and short were the pray’rs we said, No useless coffin confin’d his breast, But half our hea’ 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; Nor in sheet, nor in shroud we bound him ; 
But we st:adfastly gaz’d on the face of the dead! But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 


g And we heard by 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow ! With his martial cloak around him! 











but there are twice as many suicides among young girls under 
fifteen vears of age. He calculates that the influence of dis- 
appointed Jove and of jealousy, is in the proportion of two-and- 
a-half among women to one in men; that reverses in fortune 
produce as three in men to one in women; and that the 
influence of baffled ambition is as five to one. Actual misery, 
however, is stated to have an equal effect on both sexes. 


To know how to set a just value on things is a great talent. 


Svicipes.—A French doctor, Falret, has recently received 
a prize from the Paris Acadeiuy of Sciences for a statistical 
table of suicides, &c. in the French capital. The doctor, in 
the course of his work, states that among men the greatest 
number of suicides is between the ages of thirty-five and forty- 
five; and among women, between twenty-five and thirty-five; ! 


Not a drum was heardnor a 


a 8 9g gee 


me 
grave where our he- ro we 


strag-gling moonbeam’s mis - ty 


task was done, 

When the clock tofd the hour for retiring; 

a distant and random gun 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 









fun’-ral note, As his corse to the ramparts we 
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light, 
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And our 








dim-ly burn-ing. 





left hins alone in his 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carv'dnotaline, we rais’d nota stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory ! 


heard by a distant and 
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VOLUME VII. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 
My love is young and fair, 
And beautiful as poet’s magic pen 
Has ever pictured to the eye of men, 
In colours rich and rare. 


From Flora would you scek 
The fairest tints by softest breezes fanned ? 
Spring’s virgin snow-drop fades upon her hand, 
The rose leaf on her cheek. 


The auburn of her brow, 
‘That falls in spirals round her shaded breast, 
Seems a young iris in its glory drest, 
Reclined on hills of anow. 
The glances of her eye 
Are like the ripples of a star-lit stream, : 
‘That frequent send a bright and joyous gleam, 
Swift through the twilight sky. 
Her voice has more the power 
To soothe the heart and steal away its care, 
Than harpe Eolian sighing to the air, : 
At night’s still pensive ‘. 





Like that famed star above, 
Whilst millions through the em, fly, 
Remains unmoved to every watchful eye, 
Such is my charmer’s love! 4 
FORGETFULNESS. 


We parted—friendship’s dream had cast 
Deep interest o’er the brief farewell, 
And left upon the shadowy 
Full many a thought on which to dwell. 
Such thoughts as come in early youth, 
And live in fellowship with hope ; 
Robed in the brilliant hues of truth, 
Unfitted with fe world to cope. 


We parted—he went o’er the sea, 
And deeper solitude was mine ; 
Yet there remained in memory, 
For fecling, still a sacred shrine. 
And thought and hope were offered up 
‘Till their ethereal essence fled, 
And disappointment, from the cup, 
Its dark libations poured, instead. 


‘We parted—’twas an idle dream 
That thus we e’er should meet again; 

For who that knew man’s heart, would deem 
That it could long unchanged remain. 

He sought a foreign clime, and learned 
Another language, which expressed 

To strangers the rich thoughts that burned 
With unquenched power within his breast. 


And soon he better loved to speak 
In those new accents than his own; 
His native tongue seemed cold and weak, 
To breathe the wakened passions’ tone. 
He wandered far, and lingered long, 
And drank so deep of Lethe’s stream, 
That each new fecling grew more strong, 
And all the past was like a dream. 


We met—a few glad words were spoken, 
A few kind glances were exchanged ; 
But friendship’s first romance was broken, 
For his been from me estranged. 
I felt it all—we met no more— 

My heart was true, but it was proud; 
Life’s early confidence was o'er, 

And hope had set beneath a cloud. 


We met no more—for neither sought 
‘To reunite the severed chain 

Of social intercourse; for nought 
Could join its parted links again. 

Too much of the wide world had been 
Between us for too long a time; 

And he had looked on many a scene, 
The beautiful and the sublime. 


And he had themes on which to dwell, 
And memories that were not mine, 
Which formed a separating spell, 
And drew a mystic boundary line. 
His thoughts were wanderers—and the things 
Which brought back friendship’s joys to me, 
To him were but the spirit’s wings 
Which bore him o’er the distant sea. 
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For he had seen the evening star 
Glancing its rays o’er ocean’s waves, 

And marked the moonbeains from afar, 
Lighting the Grecian heroes’ gavel. 

And he hail gazed on trees and flowers 
Beneath Italia’s sunny skics, 

And listened, in fair ladics’ bowers, 
To genius’ words and beauty’s sighs, 

His steps had echoed through the halls 
Of grandeur, long left desolate ; 

And he had clim! ibe binueisel walls, 
Or perforce ingeless gate ; 

And oe o’er many an ancient pile, 
In ruin still magnificent, . 

Whose histories could the hours beguile 
With dreams, before to fancy lent. 


Such recollections come to him, 
With moon, and stars, and summer flowers; 

To me they bring the shadows dim 
Of earlier of happier hours. 

I would thoae shadows darker fell— 
For life, with its best powers to bless, 

but few memories loved as well, 

Or welcome as forgetfulness. 





DEATH'S TOKENS. 


Death on the warriors brow 
Hath set his seal ; the features late so full 
Of energy and life are cold and dull, 

And mute and moveless now ; 
And the strong arm lies powerless by the side, 
And closed for ever is the glance of pride! 


Yet though his latest breath 
Gasped ont in fierceness, though thou still canst trace 
The latest passion’s impress on the face, 
Start not—too plainly death 
Spe in that rigid form and stony air 
t thou shouldst dream that aught of life is there. 


Death on the maiden’s cheek 
Has left his t one is its vivid bloom ! 
Yet the pale lips a smile doth still illume 

So brightly, hope would speak 
Of life still lingering’ there, did not the trace 
Of death too sadly mark that pallid face. 


Death’s gentlest touch is laid 
Upon the infant’s torm; the calm pale brow 
Still wears its quiet beauty, brightly glow 
The sunny curls that shade 
Its snow ; and the fond mother dreams repose 
Alone doth still that lip, those eyelids close : 


But where is fled the play 
Of those bright looks? the sweet imperfect tone, 
And the eye’s loving glance, where are they gone? 
Sadly she turns away 
With the deep inbreathed whisper of despair, 
“ It is too true, and death, stern death is there !”” 


Even in his softest guise 

Tokens too sad and fearful death doth wear; 

And the dark change o’er features once 80 fair, 
Appals our shrinking eyes; 

And hope’s last dream is over, and despair 

Whispers the startling truth, “ yes! death is there!" 


’Tis but the withered heart 
Which still preserves life’s semblance, whose decay 
Wastes one by one its energies away, 
And hope and joy depart, 
And feelings fresh beneath the blight of fate 
Have died and left it coldly desolate ! 


Yet even amidst the wreck 
Of feelings crushed, midst hopes and joys decayed, 
And all which wraps it hopelessly in ahade, 
Strange power it hath to check 
All outward signs of gloom, and bid the eve 
And lip speak less of grief than gaicty ! 
What is this pride of heart 
Which teaches us, though oft a painful task, 
The pangs of suffering and despair to mask ? 
Whence do we learn the art 
‘To wear joy's semblance, when grief most holds sway, 
Why, when the heart is wrung, should we be gay ? 


Oh! many a breaking heart 
Hath throbbed unknown amongst us, till the frame 
Returned unto the dust from whence it came, 
And then the veil of art 
Was lifted, and we knew too well that death 
Had claimed nought of his victim then—save breath! 


Tuypza. 


Estguie. 
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FROM THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR. 
CACOETHES SCRIBENDI. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF HOPE LESLIE. 





Glory and gain the industrious tribe provoke.—Porr. 

Tur little secluded and quiet village of H. lies at no 
great distance from our “ litereryemporium.” It was 
never remarked or remarkable for any thing, save one 
mournful pre-eminence, to those who sojourned within 
its borders—it was duller even than common villages. 
The young men of the better class all emigrated. The 
most daring spirits adventured on the sea. Some went 
to Boston,some tothe south, and some to the west; 
and left a community of women who lived like nuns, 
with the advantage of more liberty and fresh air, but 
without the consolation and excitement of a religious 
vow. Literally, there was not a single young gentle- 
man in the village—nothing in manly shape to which 
these desperate circumstances could give the form and 
quality and use of a beau. Some dashing city blades, 
who once strayed from the turnpike to this sequestered 
spot, averred that the girls stared at them as if, like 
Miranda, they would have exclaimed, 

"What is’t? A spirit? 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 
Itcarries a brave form :—But ‘tis a spirit.”” 

A peculiar fatality hung over this devoted place. If 
death seized on either head of a family, he wassure to 
take the husband; every woman in H. was a widow 
or maiden; and it is a ead fact, that when the holiest 
office of the church was celebrated, they were compell- 
ed to borrow deacons from an adjacent village. But, 
incredible as it may be, there was no great diminution 
of happiness in consequence of the absence of the nobler 
sex. Mothers were occupied with their children and 
housewitery, and the young ladies read their books 
with as much interest as if they had lovers to discuss 
them with, and worked their frills and capes as dili- 
gently, and wore them as complacently as if they 
were to be seen by manly eyes. Never were there 
pleasanter gatherings or parties (for that was the word 
even in their nomenclature) than those of the young 
girls of H. There was no mincing—no effectation— 
no hope of passing for what they were not—no envy 
of the pretty and fortunate—no insolent triumph over 
the plain and demure and neglected,—but all was 
good will and good humour. They were a pretty cir- 
cle of girls—a garland of bright fresh flowers. Never 
were there more sparkling glances—never sweeter 
smiles—nor more of them. Their present was all 
health and cheerfulness; and their future, not the 
gloomy perspective of dreary singleness, for some- 
where in the passage of life they were sure to be mated. 
Most ofthe young men who had abandoned their native 
soil, as soon as they found themselves getting along, 
loyally returned to lay their fortunes at the feet of the 
companions of their childhood. 

The girls made occasional visits to Boston, and oc- 
casional journeys to various parts of the country, for 
they were all enterprising and independent, and had 
the characteristic New England avidity for seizing a 
“ privilege ;” and in these various ways, to borrow a 
phrase of their good grandames, “a door was opened 
for them,” and in due time they fulfilled the destiny of 
women. 

We spoke strictly, and a la lettre, when we said 
that in the village of H. there was not a single beat. 
But on the outskirts of the town, at a pleasant farm, 





embracing hill and valley, uplaud-and:meadow land ; 











in a neat house, looking to the south, with true eco- 
nomy of sunshine and comfort, and overlooking the 
prettiest winding etream that ever sent up its spark- 
ling beauty to the eye, and flanked on the north by a 
rich maple grove, beautiful in spring and summer, and 
glorious in autumn, and the kindest defence in winter : 
on this farm and in this house dwelt a youth, to fame 
unknown, but known and loved by every inhabitant of 
H.; old and young, grave and gay, lively and severe. 
Ralph Hepburn was one of nature's favourites. He 
had a figure that would have adorned courts and cities; 
and a face that adorned human nature, for it was full 
of good humour, kindheartedness, spirit, and intelli- 
gence; and driving the plough or wielding the scythe, 
his cheek flushed with manly and profitable exercise, 
he looked as if he had been moulded in a poet’s fancy 
—as farmers look in georgics and pastorals. His 
gifts were by no means all external. He wrote verses 
in every album in the village, and very pretty album 
verses they were, and numerous too—for the number 
of albums was equivalent to the whole female popu- 
lation. He was admirable at pencil sketches, and 
once with a little paint, the refuse of a house painting, 
he achieved an admirable portrait of his grandmother 
and her cat. There was, to be sure, a striking like- 
ness between the two figures, but he was limited to 
the same colours for both; and besides, it was not out 
of nature, for the old lady and her cat had purred 
together inthe chimney corner, till their physiognomies 
bore an obvious resemblance to each other. Ralph 
had a talent for music too. His voice was the sweetest 
of all the Sunday choir; and one would have fancied, 
from the bright cyes that were turned on him from 
the long line and double lines of treble and counter 
singers, that Ralph Hepburn was a note book, or that 
the girls listened with their eyes as well as their ears. 
Ralph did not restrict himself to psalmody. He had 
an ear so exquisitely susceptible to the ‘*touches of| 
sweet harmony,” that he discovered, by the stroke of 
his axe, the musical capacities of certainspecies of wood, 
and he made himself a violin of chesnut, and drew 
strains from it, that if they could not create a soul 
under the ribs of death, could make the prettiest feet 
and the lightest hearts dance; an achievement far more 
to Ralph’s taste, than the aforesaid miracle. In short, 
it seemed asif nature, in her love of compensation, had 
showered on Ralph all the gifts that were usually dif- 
fused through a community of beaux. Yet Ralph was 
no prodigy; none of his talents were in excess, but all 
in moderate degree. No genius was ever so good 
humoured, so useful, so practical; and though, in his 
small and modest way, a Crichton, he was not, like 
most universal geniuses, good for nothing for any par- 
ticular office in life. His farm was not a pattern farm 
—a prize farm for an agricultural suciety, but in 
wonderful order considering—his miscellaneous pur- 
suits. He was the delight of his grandfather for his 
sagacity in hunting bees; the old man’s favourite; in 
truth, his only pursuit. He was so skilled in woodcraft 
that the report of his gun was as certain a signal of| 
death as the tolling of achurch bell. The fish always 
caught at his bait. He manufactured half his farming 
utensils, improved upon old inventions, and struck out 
some new ones; tamed partridges—the most untame- 
able of all the feathered tribe—domesticated squirrels; 
rivalled Scheherazade herself in telling stories, strange 
and long—the latter quality being essential at a coun- 
try fireside; and, in short, Ralph made a perpetual 
holiday of a life of labour. 

Every girl in the villuge street knew when Ralph's 
wagon or sleigh traversed it; indeed, there wasscarcely 
a house to which the horses did not, as if by instinct. 
turn up while their master greeted its fair tenants. 
This state of affairs had continued for two winters and 
two summers since Ralph came to his majority, and, 
by the death of his futher, to the sole proprietorship | 
of the “ Hepburn farm,"—the name his patrimonial| 








||cursion, he always brought some graceful offering to 


our moving country) of their having remained in the 
same family for four generations. Never was the 
matrimonial destiny of a young lord, or heir just come 
to his estate, more thoroughly canvassed than young 
Hepburn's by mothers, aunts, daughters, and nieces. 
But Ralph, perhaps from eheer good heartedness, 
seemed reluctant to give to one the heart that diffused 
rays of sunshine through the whole village. 

With all decent people he eschewed the doctrines of 
a certain erratic female lecturer on the odious mono- 
poly of marriage; yet Ralph, like a tender-hearted 
judge, hesitated to place on a single brow the crown 
matrimonial which so many deserved, and which 
though Ralph was far enough from a coxcomb, he could 
not but sce so many coveted. 

‘\ hether our hero perceived that his mind was be- 
coming elated or distracted with this general favour. 
or that he observed a dawning of rivalry among the 
fair competitors, or whatever was the cause, the fact 
was, that he by degrees circumscribed his visits, ani 
finally concentrated them in the family of his aunt 
Courland. 

Mrs. Courland was a widow, and Ralph was the 
kindest of nephews to her, and the kindest of cousins 
to her children. To their mother he seemed their 
guardian angel. That the five lawless, darling little 
urchins did not drown themselves when they were 
swimming, nor shoot themselves when they were 
shooting, was, in her eyes, Ralph's merit; and then 
“he was so attentive to Alice, her only daughter—a 
brother could not be kinder.” But who would not be 
kind to Alice? she was a sweet girl of seventeen, not 
beautiful, not handsome perhaps—but pretty enough— 
with soft hazel eyes, a profusion of light brown hair, 
always in the neatest trim, and a mouth that could not 
but be lovely and loveable, for all kind and tender 
affections were playing about it. Though Alice was 
the only daughter of a doting mother, the only sister 
of five loving boys, the only niece of three single, 
fond aunts, and, last and greatest, the only cousin of 
our only beau, Ralph Hepburn, no girl of seventeen 
was ever more disinterested, unassuming, unostenta- 
tious, and unspoiled. Ralph and Alice had always 
lived on terms of cousinly affection—an affection of a 
neutral tint, that they never thought of being shaded 
into the deep dye of a more tender passion. Ralph 
rendered her all cousinly offices. If he had twenty 
damsels to escort, not an uncommon case, he never 
forgot Alice. When he retuned from any little ex- 


Alice. 

He had lately paid a visit to Boston. It was at the 
season of the periodical inundation of annuals. He 
brought two of the prettiest to Alice. Ah! little did 
she think they were to prove Pandora’s box to her. 
Poor simple girl! she sat down to read them, as if an 
annual were meant to be read, and she was honestly 
interested and charmed. Her mother observed her 
delight. 

« What have you there, Alice?” she asked. 

‘Oh the prettiest story, mamma !—two such tried 
faithful lovers, and married at last! It ends beauti- 
fully: I hate love stories that don’t end in marriage.” 

“ Andso do I, Alice,” exclaimed Ralph, who entered 
at the moment, and for the first time Alice felt her 
cheekstingle at his approach. Hehad broughta basket | 
containing a choice plant he had obtained for her, and 
she laid down the annual and went with him to the 
garden to sec it set by his own hand. 

Mrs. Courland seized upon the annual with avidity. 
She had imbibed a literary taste in Boston, where the 
best und happiest years of her life were passed. She 
had some literary ambition too. She read the North| 
American Review from beginning to end, and she 
fancied no conversation could be sensible or improving 
that was not about books. But she had been effectu- 
ally prevented, by the necessities of a narrow income, 
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acres had obtained from the singular circumstance (in 


Hand by the unceasing wants of five teasing boys, from] 
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indulging her literary inclinations; tor Mre. Courland, 
like all New England women, had been taught to con- 
sider domestic duties as the first temporal] duties of her 
sex. She had recently seen some of the native pro- 
ductions with which the press is daily teeming, and 
which certainly have a tendency to dispel our early 
illusions about the craft of authorship. She had even 
felt some obscure intimations, within her secret soul, 
that she might herself become an author. The annual 
was destined to fix her fate. She opened it—the 
publisher had written the names of the authors of the 
anonymous pieces against their productions. Among 
them she found some of the familiar friends of her 
childhood and youth. 

If, by a sudden gift of second sight, she had seen 
them enthroned as kings and queens, she would not 
have been more astonished. She turned to their 
pieces, and read them, as perchance no one else ever 
did, from beginning to end—faithfully. Not a sen- 
tence—a sentence! not a word was skipped. She 
paused to consider commas, colons, and dashes. All 
the art and magic of authorship were made level to her 
comprehension, and when she closed the book, she 

felt a call to become an author, and before she retired 
fe bed she obeyed the call, as if it had been, in truth, 
a divinity stirring within her. In the morning she 
presented an article to her public, consisting of her 
own family and a few select friends. All applauded, 
and every voice, save one, was unanimous for publi- 
cation—that one was Alice. She was a modest, pru- 
dent girl; she feared failure, and feared notoriety still 
more. Her mother laughed at her childish scruples. 
The piece was sent off, and in due time graced the 
pages of an annual. Mrs. Courland’s fate was now 
decided. She had, to use her own phrase, started in 
the career of letters, and she was no Atalanta to be 
seduced from her straight onward way. She was 
social, sympathetic, good hearted creature too, and she 
could not bear to go forth in the golden field to reap 
alone. 

She was besides, a prudent woman, as most of her 
countrywomen are, and the little pecuniary equivalent 
for this delightful exercise of talents was not over- 
looked. Mrs. Courland, as we have somewhere said, 
had three single sisters—worthy women they were— 
but nobody ever dreamed of their taking to author- 
ship. She however held them all in sisterly estima- 
tion. Their talents were magnified as the talents of 
persons who live in a circumscribed sphere are apt to 
be, particularly if seen through the dilating medium of 
affection. 

Miss Anne, the oldest, was fond of flowers, a suc- 
cessful cultivator, and a diligent student of the science 
of botany. All this taste and knowledge, Mrs. Cour- 
land thought, might be turned to excellent account; 
and she persuaded Miss Anne to write a little book 
entitled “ Familiar Dialogues on Botany.” The second 
sister, Miss Ruth, had aturn for education (bachelor's 
wives and maid’s children are always well taught,) and 
Miss Ruth undertook a popular treatise on that sub- 
ject. Miss Sally, the youngest, was the saint of the 
family,andshe doubted about the propriety of a literary 
occupation, till her scruples were overcome by the 
fortunate suggestion that her coup d’essai should be a 
Saturday night book entitled “ Solemn Hours,”—and 
solemn hours they were to their unhappy readers. 
Mrs. Courland next besieged her old mother. 

“ You know, mamma,” she said,‘ you have sucha 
precious fund of anccdotes of the revolution and the 
French war, and you talk just like the “ Annals of the 
Parish,” and J am certain you can write a book fully 
as good.” 

‘ My child, you are distracted! I write a dreadful 
poor hand, and I never learned to spell—no girls did in 
my time.” 

“ Spell! that is not of the least consequence—the 
printers correct the spelling.” 

But the honest old lady would not be tempted on the 
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crusade, and her daughter consoled herself with the 
teflection that if she would not write, she was an ad- 
mirable subject to be written about, and her diligent 
fingers worked off three distinct stories in which the 
old lady figured. 

Mrs. Courland’s ambition, of course, embraced 
within its widening circle her favourite nephew Ralph. 
She kad always thought him a genius, and genius in 
her estimation was the philosopher’s stone. In hie 
youth she had laboured to persuade his father to send 
him to Cambridge, but the old man uniformly replied, 
that Ralph “ was a smart lad on the farm, and steady, 
and by that he knew he was no genius.” As Ralph's 
character was developed, and talent after talent broke 
forth, his aunt renewed her lamentations over his 
ignoble destiny. That Ralph was useful, good, and 
happy—the most difficult and rare results achieved in 
life—was nothing, so long as he was but a farmer in 
H. Once she did half persuade him to turn painter, 
but his good sense and filial duty triumphed over her 
eloquence, and suppressed the hankerings after dis- 
tinction that are innate in every human breast, from 
the little ragged chimneysweep that hopes to be a boss, 
to the political aspirant whose bright goal is the presi- 
dential chair. 

Now Mrs. Courland fancied Ralph might climb the 
steep of fame without quitting his farm; occasional 
authorship was compatible with his voeation. But 
alas! she could not persuade Ralph to pluck the laurele 
that she saw ready grown to his hand. She was not 
offended, for she was the best natured woman in the 








world ; but she heartily pitied him, and seldom men- 
tioned his name without repeating that stanza of| 
Gray's, inspired-for the consolation of hopeless obscu- 
tity: 

os * Fall many « gam of purest rey serene,” &. 


ing in all the memoirs Mr. D’Israeli has collected, than 
the trials of poor Alice, tragi-comic though they were. 
Mrs. Courland’s new passionran most naturally in the 
worn channel of maternal affection. Her boys were 
too purely boys for her art—but Alice, her sweet 
Alice, was pre-eminently lovely in the new light in 
which she now placed every object. Not an incident 
of her life but was inscribed on her mother’s memory. 
and thence transferred to her pages, by-way of precept, 
or example, or pathetic, or ludicrous circumstance. She 
regretted now, for the first time, that Alice had no 
lover whom she might introduce among her dramatis 
persone. Once her thoughts did glance on Ralph, 
but she had not quite merged the woman in the author: 
she knew instinctively that Alice would be particu- 
larly offended at being thus paired with Ralph. But 
Alice’s public life was not linited to her mother’s pro- 
ductions. She was the darling niece of her three 
aunts. She had studied botany with the eldest, and 
Miss Anne had recorded in her private diary all her 
favourite’s clever remarks during their progress in the 
science. 
and faithfully worked up for a circulating medium. 
But, most trying of all to poor Alice, was the attitude 
in which she appeared in her aunt Sally’s “ solemn 
hours.” Every aspiration of piety to which her young 
lips had given utterance was there printed. She felt 
as if she were condemned to say her prayers in the 
market place. Every act of kindness, every deed of 
charity, she had ever performed, were produced to the 
public. Alice would have been consoled if she had 
known how small that public was; but, asit was, she 
felt like a modest country girl when she first enters an 
apartment hung on every side with mirrors, when 


shrinking from observation, she sees in every direction 


her image multiplied and often distorted ; for, notwith- 


This diary was now a mine of gold to her, 


litter of netting and knitting work, of sewing imple- 
ments, and all the signs and shows of happy female 
occupation. 

Now, all was as orderly as a town drawing room in 
company hours. Nota sound was heard there save 
Ralph's and Alice’s voices, mingling in soft and sup- 
pressed murmurs, as if afraid of breaking the chain of 
their aunt’s ideas, or, perchance, of too rudely jarring 
a tenderer chain. One evening, after tea, Mrs. Cour- 
land remained witb her daughter, instead of retiring, 
as usual to her writing desk. 

“ Alice, my dear,” said the good mother, ‘“ I have 
noticed for a few days past that you look out of spirits. 
You will listen to nothing I say on that subject; but 
if you would try it, my dear, if you would only try it, 
you would find there is nothing so tranquillizing as the 
occupation of writing. 

“I shall never try it, mamma.” 

“You are afraid of being called a blue stocking. 
Ah! Ralph, how are you?”—Ralph entered at this 
moment.—“ Ralph, tell me honestly, do you not think it 
a weakness in Alice to be so afraid of blue stockings ?” 

“It would be a pity, aunt, to put blue stockings on 
such pretty feet as Alice's.” 

Alice blushed and smiled, and her mother said, 

“Nonsense, Ralph; you should bear in mind the 
celebrated saying of the Edinburgh wit, ‘no matter 
how blue the stockings are, if the petticoats are long 
| enough to hide them.’” 

“ Hide Alice’s feet! Ob aunt, worse and worse!” 

“‘ Better hide her feet, Ralph, than her talents—that 
is a ein for which both she and you will have to an- 
swer. Oh! you and Alice need not exchange such 
significant glances! You are doing yourselves and 
the public injustice, and you have no idea how easy 
writing is.” 


| 





Poor Alice’s sorrows we have reserved to the last, 

for they were heaviest. “ Alice,” her mother said, 
- “was gifted; she was well educated, well informed ; 
she was every thing necessary to be an author.” But 
Alice resisted; and, though the gentlest, most com- 
plying of all good daughters, she would have resisted 
to the death—she would as svon have stood in a pillory 
as appeared in print. Her mother, Mrs. Courland, 
‘was not an obstinate woman, and gave up in despair. 
But still our poor heroine was destined to be the victim 
of this cacnethes scribendi ; for Mrs. Courland divided 
he world into two classes, or rather parte—authors 


standing Alice's dutiful respect for her good aunts. 
and her consciousness of their affectionate intentions, 
she could not but perceive that they were unskilled 
painters. She grew afraid to speak or to act, and 
from being the most artless, frank, and, at home, social 
little creature in the world, she became as silent and 
ag stiff as a statue. And, in the circle of her young 
aseociates, her natural gaiety was constantly checked 
by their winks and smiles, and broader allusions to 
her multiplied portraits; for they had instantly recog- 
nised them through the thin veil of feigned names ut’ 
persons and places. They called her a blue stocking 


“ Easy writing, but hard reading, aunt.” 

“'That’s false modesty, Ralph. If I had but your 
opportunities to collect materials.”—Mre. Courland 
did not know that in literature, as in some species of 
manufacture, the most exquisite productions are 
wrought from the smallest quantity of raw materials. 
—‘ There’s your journey to New-York, Ralph,” she 
continued, “ you might have made three capital articles 
out of that. The revolutionary officer would have 
worked up for the ‘ Legendary ;’ the mysterious lady 
for the * Token;’ and the man in black for the * Re- 
member Me ;’—all founded on fact, all romantic and 


ind subjects for authors; the one active, the other 
passive. At first blush one would have thought the 
village of H. rather a barren field for such a reaper 
as Mrs. Courland, but her zeal and indefatigablenees 
worked wonders. She converted the stern scholastic 
divine of H. into as much of 9 La Roche, as she could 
describe; a tall wrinkled bony old woman, who re- 
minded her of Meg Merrilies, sat for a witch; the 
school master for an Ichabod Crane; a poorhalf witted 
boy was made to ulter as much pathos and sentiment 
and wit, as she could put into his fips; and a crazy 
vagrant was a god-send to her. Then every “ wide 
spreading elm,” “blasted pine,” or “ gnarled oak,” 
flourished on her pages. The village church and 
school house stood tuere according to their actual di- 
mensions. One old pilgrim house was as prolific as 
haunted tower orruined abbey. It was surveyed out- 
side, ransacked inside, and again made habitable for 
the reimbodied spirits of its founders. 

The most kind hearted of women, Mrs. Courland’s 
interests came to be go at variance with the prosperity 
of the little community of H.,that a sudden calamity, 
a death, a funeral, were fortunate events to her. To 
do her justice, she felt them in a twofold capacity. 
She wept as a woman, and exulted as an author. 
The days of the calamities of authors have passed by. 
We have all wept over Otway, and shivered at the 
thought of ‘Tasso. But times are changed. The 
lean sheaf is devouring the full one. A new class of| 








sufferers has arisen, and there is nothing more touch- 





too; for they had the vulgar notion that every body 
must be tinged that lived under the same roof with an 
author. Our poor victim was afraid to speak of a book 
—worse than that, she was afraid to touch one, and 
the last Waverley novel actually lay in the house a 
month before she opened it. She avoided wearing 
even a blue ribbon, as fearfully as a forsaken damsel 
shuns the colour of green. 

It was during the height of this literary fever in 
the Courland family, that Ralph Hepburn, as has 
been mentioned, concentrated all his visiting there. 
He was of a compassivnate disposition, and he knew 
Alice was, unless relieved by him, in solitary posses- 
sion of their once social parlour, while her mother 
and aunts were driving their quills in their several 
apartments. - 

Oh! what a changed place was that parlour! Not 
the tower of Babel, after the builders had forsaken it, 
exhibited a sadder reverse; not a Lancaster school, 
when the boys have left it, a more striking contrast. 
Mrs. Courland and her sisters were all “talking wo- 
men,” and too generous to encroach on one another's 
tights and happiness. They had acquired the power 
to hearand speak simultaneously. Their parlour was 
the general gathering place, a sort of village exchange, 
where all the innocent gossips, old and young, met 
together. ‘There are tongues in trees,” and surely 
there seemed to be tongues in the very walls of that 
vocal parlour. Every thing there had a social aspect. 
There was something agreeable and conversable in the 


pathetic.” 

« But mamma,” said Alice, expressing in words what 
Ralph’s arch smile expressed almost as plainly, “you 
know the officer drank toomuch; and the mysterious 
lady turned out to be a runaway milliner; and the man 
in black—obh! what a theme for a pathetic story !—the 
man in black was a widower,on his way to Newhaven, 
4 where he was to select his third wife from three re- 
commended candidates.” 

“Pshaw! Alice: do you suppose it is necessary to 
tell things precisely as they are?” 

“ Alice is wrong, aunt, and you are right; and if 
she will open her writing desk for me, I will sit down 
this moment, and write a story—a true story—true 
from beginning to end; and if it moves you, my dear 
aunt, if it meets your approbation, my destiny is de- 
cided.” 

Mrs. Courland was delighted; she had slain the 
giant, and she saw fame and fortune smiling on her 
favourite. She arranged the desk for him herself: 
she prepared a folio sheet of paper, folded the ominous 
margins; and was so absorbed in her bright visions, 
that she did not hear a little by-talk between Ralph 
and Alice, nor see the tell-tale flush on their cheeks, 
nor notice the perturbation with which Alice walked 
first to one window and then to another, and finally 
settled herself to that best of all sedatives—hemming 
a ruffle. Ralph chewed off the end of his quill, mended 
his pen twice, though his aunt assured him * printers 
idid not mind the penmanship,” and had achieved 4 














ingle line 
averted by the entrance of her servant girl, who put 
& packet intoher hands. She looked at the direction, 
cut the string, broke the seals, and took out a periodical 
fresh from the publisher. She opened at the firet 
article—a strangely mingled current of maternal pride 
and literary triumph rushed through her heart and 
brightened her face. She whispered to the servant a 
suromons to call her =isters to the parlour, and an inti- 
mation, sufficiently intelligible to them, of her joyful 
reason for interrupting them. 

Our readers will eympathize with her, and with | 
Alice too, when we disclose to them the secret of her 
joy. The article in question was a clever composition 
written by our devoted Alice when she was at school. 
One of her fond aunts had preserved it ; and aunts and | 
mothers had combined in the pious fraud of giving it to | 
the public unknown to Alice. They were perfectly | 
aware of her determination never to be an author. | 
But they fancied it was the mere timidity of an un- 
fledged bird; and that when, by their innocent artifice, 
she found that her pinions could soar in a literary 
atmosphere, she would realize the sweet fluttering 
sensations they bad experienced at their first flight. 
The good souls all hurried to the parlour, eager to 
witness the coup de théatre. Miss Sally’s pen stood 
emblamatically erect in her turban; Miss Ruth, in her 
haste, had overset her inkstand, and the drops were! 
trickling down her white dressing, or,as she now called | 
it, writing gown; and Miss Anne had a wild flower in 
her hand, as she hoped, of an undescribed species, 
which, in her joyful agitation, she most unluckily picked 
to pieces. All bit their lips to keep impatient congratu- 
lation from bursting forth. Ralph was so intent on 
his writing, and Alice on her hemming, that neither 
noticed the irruption; and Mrs. Courland was obliged 
twige to speak to her daughter before she could draw 
her attention. 

“ Alice, look here—Alice,my dear.” 

« What is it, mamma! something new of yours?” 

“ No; guess again, Alice.” 

“ Of one of my aunts, of course?” 

« Neither, dear, neither. Come and look for your- 
self, and see if you can then tell whose it is.” 

Alice dutifully laid aside her work, approached and 
took the book. The moment her eye glanced on the 
fatal page, all her apathy vanished—deep crimson | 
overspread her checks, brow, and neck. She burst 
into tears of irrepressible vexation, and threw the bok 
into the blazing fire. 

The gentle Alice! Never had she been guilty of| 
such an ebuliition of temper. Her poor dismayed 
aunts retreated; her mother looked at her in mute 
astonishment; and Ralph, struck with her emotion, 
started from the desk, and would have asked an expla- 
nation, but Alice exclaimed, 

“Don't say any thing about it, mamma—I cannot 


a. 


bear it now.” dees 
Mrs. Courland knew instinctively that Ralph would 


sympathize entirely with Alice, and quite willing to 
avoid an éclaircissement, she said, | 

« Some other time, Ralph, I'll tell you the whole. 
Show me now what you have written. How have you 
begun?" ; 7 ‘ 

Ralph handed her the paper with a novice’ strembling 
hand. 4 

« Oh! how very little! and so scratched and inter- 
lined! but never mind—‘c’est le premier pas qui 


coute.’? 


While making these general observations, the good 
mother was getting out and fixing her spectacles, and 
Alice and Ralph had retreated behind her. Alice rest- 
ed her head on hia shoulder, and Ralph's lips were not 
far from her ear. Whether be was soothing her ruffled 
spirits, or what he was doing, is not recorded. Mrs. 
Courland read and re-read the sentence. She dropped 


|flections, or the distant crowing of the “ trumpeter 


in her raised and moistened eye, consent to their 
union, which Ralph had dutifully and prettily asked 
wu that short and true story of his love for his sweet 
cousin Alice. 

In due time the village of H. was animated with 
the celebration of Alice's nuptials: and when her 
mother and aunts saw her the happy mistress of the 
Hepburn farm, and the happiest of wivee, they relin- 
quished, without a sigh, the hope of ever seeing her 
an AUTHOR. 
ee 
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THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
WeW SERIES—*UMBER I. 


“There is a pleasure in the pathleas wouds, 
‘There iw 4 tapture on the louely shore, 

‘There wauciety where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 

L love nut man the less, but nature more, & 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From ali | may be. or huve been before, 

‘Lo mingle with the universe, and feel 

What 1 can ne‘er express, yet cannot all conceal.” 


Tux morning beams were glancing across the 
calm clear heavens as I arose from a refreshing s]um- 
ber. Sleep fled from my eyelids before the intluence 
of the scented breeze, and I sallied forth through the 
streets, soon to be crowded with busy thousands. I 
was soothed by the quiet of the surrounding scenery, 
and realized a kind of luxury from the silent and 
lonely walk, not found where the tumult of business 
interrupts the tranquillity of thought, or forms of] 
beauty awaken admiration, and lead the stirring soul 
from the contemplation of itself. All human sounds 
were stilled. The very dogs had bayed themselves 
to sleep. The insects which give their music to the 
night, had hushed their melancholy voices, and nothing 
occurred to interrupt the profound silence but the 
step of some houseless wretch, who stalked along, 
lean, ragged, and wrapped in his own discontented re- 





of morn,” who strained “ his lofty and high sounding 
throat,” solicitous to awaken the god of day. Ina 
little while I had emerged from the narrow walls of 
the city, among the green fields and gently swelling 
hills, and a winding road conducted me to the banks 
of the East river. New beauties rose upon my view. 
The stream was unbroken but by a few ripples that 
flowed up to the sandy shore with the pleasing mur- 
mur of moving water ; and the damp earth, the long 
wet grass, the leaves and flowers bending with glit- 
tering dew, breathed about me a fragrance as sweet 
as ever floated on the winds of Arabia. What a dif- 
ferent flight the spirit soars in the early morning, 
when newly ushered from the fairy land of sleep, from 
that which it takes when released, despondent, worn 
down, disappointed and exhausted, from the weary 
and ever-thwarted wishes of the day. I paused and 


white in the welkin blue,” whose sands are worlds, 
was just sinking behind the west, the stars which 
on the previous evening had flashed eo brilliantly in 
the east, were now also hastening to hide their dimi- 
nished lustre behind the opposite horizon, and the pale 
moon was fading like a ghost at the approach of morn- 
ing. Streakings of rosy light were gradually dashed 
across the heavens, like the return of hope to a melan- 
choly bosom, and al] nature discovered those soft and 
lovely changes, as if she praised the Creator in her 
own eloquent language, which contrast so strikingly 
with the harsh and grating discord of men. 

We see nothing about us more singularly beautiful 
than the sky. It unites every thing that can please 
the eye and the imagination. Its chasing lights and 
shadows, the depth of its blue overhanging arch, and 


looked up into the sky. The milky way, “a river of 
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when Mrs. Courland’s vigilant eye was,|Ralph and Alice—forgot she was herself an author||There are times when one might almost deem it 
—forgot every thing but the mother; and rising, em- 
braced them both as her dear children, and expressed.|jearth with a feeling. 
its morning look—the scowling of the brooding tem- 


animated, and that it gazes down upon the busy 


The greeting gladness of 


pest—the mad flashes of lightning—its softness when 
the clouds break away from its azure face and the 
light streams down like a relenting smile, or the rich 
radiance of the sunset, still, deep, warm, lingering 
and melancholy as the farewell from a beloved friend: 
and when its tender colouring melts into the gather- 
ing shadows of evening, when all the blended and 
glowing tinges vanish as we gaze. aid the darkness 
of the dewy night creeps gradually over the fairy 
scene and steals all its lustre, who does not read in 
the change the frequent history of his own heart— 
when some cherished hope is blighted—when some 
youtbful dream fades awsy—when some dear being 
is committed to the cheerless earth, or when the 
confidence and joy of youth have been betrayed by 
treachery, or darkened by sorrow, or chilled by age? 
But nothing ever more effectually disentangles me 
from narrow feelings than the early morning; and 
as its dim and increasing light—its silence, taintly and 
gradually interrupted— its world of fleeting but inde- 
scribable charms, resemble the peace and rejoicing of 
boyhood, so they bring back to the heart many of its 
fond wishes—its instinctive reliances—its confiding 
affections, and the vistas of dear associations which 
have long been concealed under the comparatively 
valueless events of later years. 

It seems to me, whenever my mind is warmed with 
any uncommon feeling, whenever I yield myself to 
the influence of fancy, or indulge in moral thoughts, 
the JLittle Genius is at hand to encourage hope, to 
check presumption, to rend the veil from falschood, 
and to assert the loveliness of truth and nature. 
There was a burst of white foam in the silent 
stream, and the ripples broke from it in beautiful 
circles, that widened away to the shore. A vapour, 
like that which clings in a summer morning about the 
bosom of a mountain, curled up from the water: sit 
opened slowly, I discerned the Genius reclining upon 
its graceful wreaths, which floated with him gently to 
the land, and remained still hovering around as 
if inspired with a portion of his own mind. 

“ T am glad,” said he, “ to find you forth in this re- 
viving morning air. Not only health and fragrance 
float upon the breezes, but pure thoughts and tranquil 
hopes. You catch the spirit of contentment from the 
still prospect, and for a time the heaving and swelling 
tide of human passion rests. Have you not yielded 
to the example of all things around? Has not the 
holy quiet of the scene entered into your own heart?” 

“ Truth is ever on thy lips, dear spirit,” I answet- 
ed, “ and thy voice wakens pleasant feelings. My 
bosom ie as tranquil as yonder broad stream. Oh, 
wherefore might it not be thus for ever? Why must 
I go forth into turmoil and confusion, when such emo- 
tions wait on solitude and nature?” 

“ You seek conclusions too rapidly,” he answered. 
“ Neither solitude nor nature will ensure peace, for 
neither are uniformly peaceful. This sleeping river 
must soon be agitated with foamy waves, and yonder 
glowing heaven bears the material of future tempest. 
It is the law of your being, as of theirs, to go throug! 
the revolutions of destiny, which men call the viciss!" 
tudes of fortune, and, in hours like these, you shoul 
arm the spirit with reason.” 

“ But reason,” said I, “ is of no avail to arres' 
storm’s career. It cannot calmthe billows which you 
say must disturb the river. It will not give the greed 
of spring to the woods of autumn, nor keep the flow- 
ers and fruit from the freezing cold. Yet the same 
destiny acts upon them and me.” 

“ But these,” said he, “are inanimate objects 
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atear on it. She forgot her literary aspirations for 





“The dream of waking fancy !"" 


“ Forever rolled into romantic shapes, { 
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struggle ora sigh; but in the ruin of a humanheart how! 
many different principles are called into action? What 
subtle essence opposes the progress of grief? What 
inward and superior power shrinks from the approach 

































man from inert matter, gives bim a superintendence 
over surrounding things and himself. He hos that 
within by which he may struggle against the current. 
His aspiring spirit issues from its feeble prison. It 
pervades and influences the universe. It spreads out 
through infinite space. It communes with nature 
from her shadowy shrine, unfolds her secrets, and ap- 
preciatce her creations. But come; you are now in 
a proper mood to observe the brighter features of life, 
for dark as it sometimes has appeared to you, it is 
crowded with blessings. You have dwelt much of 
late upon subjects calcalated to depress the spirits. A 
reasonable acquaintance with sorrow is profitable. It 
represses narrow pride, and teaches thought, pru- 
dence, modesty, and compassion. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that all men should comprehend its existence, 
and sometimes suffer its pangs. But the common in- 
cidents of the world will bring it before you with suffi- 
cient force. There is no use of going abroad in 
search of it. There is a danger that seriousness will 
degenerate into wilful and morbid melancholy. 1 
have come to you now inorder to guard you against 
this. It is a disease of the mind almost incurable, 
and he who familiarizes himself only with the evil 
parts of human affairs, at length renders all his obser- 
vations subservient to his own misery. His years are 
wasted in perpetual despondency. Life is borne, not 
enjoyed. His eyes are sealed to beauty. His frozen 
heart no more melts at the touch of love. Every op- 
portunity for enjoyment appears but a deceitful road, 
spread out only to allure him to disappointment; and, 
if ever he forget himself in a temporary pleasure, some 
rude accident thrills him with renewed recollections, 
and burries him back again to his accustomed gloom. 
This is only to be avoided by taking broad views of 
life, by studying the relations of remote events, and 
by an investigation sufficiently general to teach you 
that if evil springs from good, eo, in return, good is 
the consequence of evil. The same Providence which 
allows wo, bas provided alleviations, and varicd it 
with unavoidable joys. As the eye dilates or con- 
tracts itself, according to the light in which it is placed, 
#0 the mind and the heart are naturally accommodated 
to the sphere assigned them. The mirror will illus- 
trate my meaning.” 

I beheld one unjustly accused of a dreadful crime. 
The most enlightened tribunal of justice will some- 
times err. Proof upon proof accumulated against 
him, the sentence of a court condemned him to 
perpetual and laborious imprisonment, and thus stamp- 
ed him with disgrace and misery. The gay and 
thoughtless world carelessly beheld him conducted to 
his dungeon. The compassionate pitied, the severe 
upbraided, and the cruel insulted him. The gloomy 
gates shut him out from the world for ever; and, at 
length, exhausted with a weary toil, as the shades of| 
night descended upon the earth, he was plunged ina 
solitary cell, where the dim light that struggled 
through his grated window scarcely enabled him to 
behold the narrow and cheerless apartment which jus- 
tice deemed sufficient for guilt. 

“ Surely,” said I, “she must be awretch. He will, 
doubtless, put an end to his degraded existence. Na- 
ture herself can offer him no consolation to keep 
his noble heart from breaking.” 

His own reflections, indeed, appeared to be of the 
same kind; for, when he found himself alone, he sat 
down, with folded arms and haggard cheek, upon the 
rude couch, and his eye glared wildly. Grasping a 
knife which he bad concealed in his garment, he was 
about to plunge it into his heart, when the strains of| 
soft music upon the distant water arrested his purpose. 
The wild notes came sweetly up upon the wind, and 


touched his soul with soft emotions. Large tears 
dimmed his eyes, and relieved the anguish which had 
weighed upon him. Something whispered hope, and 
lighted up in his bosom a joy unfelt before; dim ex- 
pectations rose in his mind of future freedom; the 
sympathy of the world—the rejoicing of his child— 
the green fields and dashing brooks of his distant 
home—these he might see again. The moon appear- 
ed above his window as these thoughts came upon 
him, and her light gradually tinged the rugged walls 
with silver. He sunk back upon his pallet, and sleep 
that unbars the captive’s prison, that wins back the 
Jost one to bereaved affection, that inspires the weary 
with strength, and the wretched with hope, fell upon 
him softly, and made him happy. 

As the moonbeams shone upon his fine countenance, 
1 could perceive the tears still swelling beneath the 
long dark lashes of his eyes; but they were those of| 
joy, for around his mouth a placid smile told that his 
heart was revelling in peaceful bliss denied to many 
surrounded with splendour, and which bounteous ne- 
ture can shed upon her children in their darkest 
hours. 

“Tt is but one of many pictures,” said the Genius, 
“‘ which I may hereafter show of the inward, and to 
the unthinking, invisible blessings which are silently 
and for ever falling upon your race; but see, Phebus 





has lifted his dazzling disk into the upper heavens, and 
the vapours which have all night slept in the valley, 
are again unfolding their silvery wings for heaven; 
the over-spreading blushes of the morning have 
changed into the bold glare of light; the birde sing 


ture; he examined the several systems of natural 
philosophy, and actually began to make theories of 
his own. When he was cighteen, such had been the 
success of his plan of study, that he had attained a 
competent knowledge of chemistry, botany, anatomy, 
and physiology, mathematics, metaphysics, and natu- 
ral philosophy. It was about this period that the dis- 
coveries of Black, Cavendish, Lavoisier, Priestley, 
and others were shedding a flood of light upon che- 
tnical knowledge, and stimulating scientific enterprise 
to enter upon the illimitable field of investigation. 
To this science Mr. Davy directed his attention, and 
with ite successful cultivation, he identified his par- 
suits and ambition. A successful experiment deve- 
loped his latent powers, and made him a conspicuous 
member of the scientific world. He had ascertained 
that the sea weed purifies the air contained in water, 
as vegetables on land do thet of the atmosphere. 
This fact he communicated to Dr. Beddoes, the learn. 
ed physician, who was endeavouring by means of de- 
phlogistigating, or purifying air, to obtain a remedy for 
that terrific malady, consumption. This gentleman 
proposed to Mr. Davy a plan by which his chemical! 
labours might be turned to useful account. The plan 
was adopted, and Mr. Davy became an inmate of the 
Pneumatic Institution, Downy-square, near the Ilot 
Wells. 

At this place he discovered the respirability of ni- 
trous oxide air, which circumstance at once attracted 
to bim general attention. He wasshortly afterwards 
elected professor of chemistry in the Roya! Iustitu- 
tion. 








in the forest, the cattle are lowing from the plains, 
and the hum of the city, rising like the murmuring of| 
the distant ocean, announces that the multitudes have 
already commenced a new day. Go forth, master stu- 
dent; peace and prudence be with you. May you be 
equally shielded from extremes of joy and sorrow; 
watch the surrounding world, but, most of all, watch 
yourself; let your thoughts and actions be such, that if| 
you were flung into the solitary cell, the smile of content 
might there cheer your slumbers, and your dreams be 
undisturbed by the memory of a dishonest action.” 

As he finished speaking, his words grew more dis- 
tant, and melted into the low rippling of the water. 
and on the spot but now occupied by his form, I saw 
only the long untrodden grass, and a few wild flowers 


glittering with dew. F. 
—_—_—_—— 
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THE LIFE OF SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 

Siz Humparsy Davy was bom at Penzance, Corn- 
wall, England, on the seventeenth day of December, 
1779, ofa very respectable and ancient family. He was 
educated in the elements of Jearning at Truro and 
Penzance, and, at the latter place, resided with a sur- 
geon by the name of Tompkins, an intelligent and 
good man, and a friend of his family. Early talent 
distinguished the progress of Humphrey Davy, and 
at nine years of age he is said to have composed 
verses ; no great intimation of the peculiar distinction 
which awaited bis riper years. The Annual Antho- 
logy contains some favourable specimens of his suc- 
cess in the metrical line, and his friends augured fa- 
vourably of his future success. 

When fifteen years of age, Humphrey Davy was 
apprenticed to Mr. Borlase, a descendant from the 
celebrated antiquary of the same name. This gen- 
tleman was a surgeon, and a man of extensive and 
sound information. Under him he studied the rudi- 





In 1802 Professor Davy commenced a course of 
lectures before the board of agriculture, exhibiting 
the connexion of this science with chemistry. These 
lectures he continued for three years. 

In 1803 he was elected a member of the Royal So- 
ciety, a distinction which sufficiently evinces the high 
estimation in which he was held by men of science. 


galvanism, and in 1807 delivered the Bakerian lec- 
ture, the subject of which was, ‘‘ some new pheno- 
mena of chemical changes produced by electricity, 
particularly the decomposition of the fixed alkalies, 
and the exhibition of new substances which constitute 
their bases, and on the general nature of alkaline bo- 
dies.” In this lecture he promulgated his magnificent 
discovery of the metallic bases of potash and soda, 
substances which had hitherto been deemed simple, 
but which he demonstrated to be compounded of the 
mixture of oxygen witha metal. He did not stop here, 
but decomposed other substances, and thus enriched 
the boundaries of science, and extended the dominion 
of art. To an acid hitherto called the oxymuriatic, 
he gave the name of chlorine, having shown it not to 
be a compound, which it had been believed to be by 
all preceding chemiste. 

In 1815 a committee was appointed to investigate 
the cause of the fire-damp in mines, through the ex- 
plosion of which so many lives are frequently lost. 
To seek for a preventive against these dangerous 
effects, was the great object. This Sir Humphrey 
Davy happily and honourably accomplished by his in- 
vention of the safety lamp. For this great result of 
his ardour and genius, the coal owners of Tyne and 
Wear voted him a service of plate worth two thousand 
pounds sterling. 

In 1818-9 he visited Italy, where he successfully 
analysed the colours used by the ancients in their 








manuscripts. 
On the death of Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Humphrey 


ments of the medical profession, but particularly at-|| was elected president by the Royal Society by a ma- 
tached himself to natural history. The country in|\jority of two hundred votes. 
which he resided was rich in specimens of mineralogy, ||complimented by the French Royal Academy with 
and these the student carefully collected. He extend-|/their highest honours, and that during the continu- 
ed his views, at the same time, to studying the compo-|lance of the fierce wars which go long disturbed the 


He had been previously 


sition, decomposition, and recomposition of the diffe-|/harmony of all Europe. This conduct on the part o! 
Tent substances which abound in this kingdom of na-\the French acévane.reflected equal credit |¢: 


He next directed his attention to the influence of 


110 


selves, and on the object of their merited exaltation. 
Sir Humphrey died last year in May, of apoplexy, 
to the great loss of science, and the regret of a vast 
circle of literary and philosophical friends in every 
part of the world. 

In manners Sir Humphrey was affable and cour- 
teous, gay and lively, and but little distinguished from 
other men. M. 








THE DRAMA. 








THE PARK THEATRE. 

Tux entertainments presented at the theatre lately are de- 
serving of much praise collectively, though there is but little 
scope to particularize, no novelty worthy of note having been 
brought forward. The plays that have been played, and the 
players that have played them, are such as the public have 
long been familiar with. Clara Fisher lately commenced, and 
we are sorry to say, hasalmost completed a short engagement. 
It is a marvel to us that the manager does not perceive that it is 
his manifest interest to let the New-York public enjoy more 
frequent opportunities of witnessing the performances of this 
fascinating creature. She never appears without attracting a 
full, we may say, a crowded house, and it is pleasant to be- 
hold the relish with which the audience enjoy her fiftieth per- 
sonation of a favourite character. We have never seen here, 
or indeed any where else, such a universal and enduring 
favourite as this young girl. Kean and Macready have been 
obliged to agitate the passions of a ‘select few,” and Horn 
and Pearman, Mrs. Austin and Madame Feron, have uplifted 
their tuneful voices for the gratification of some three dozen 
ladies and gentle:nen, but Clara Fisher never appears but the 
public appear also. It is to be regretted that one night of her 
delectable exertions was thrown away by the production of a 
somewhat foolish piece of business, in three acts, entitled “ My 
Old Woman,” in which she had to waste her time and talents 
in a most grievous manner. The play-bills stated that it was 
a “musical piece,” but we should never have found that out 
from the affair itself, though undoubtedly there was a conside- 
rable noise to the tune of “away with melancholy,” at the end 
of the third act, and another noise at the conclusion of the 
second, tono tune at all. We do not go so far as to wish “ My 
Old Woman” may be what the pope wished the cardinals 
when he was in a passion, yet it is to be hoped she will die 
quictly, and be “ decently interred.” 

We must not forget to record a most interesting and edifv- 
ing exhibition that took place the othef week, when a little 
girl, known to fame by the appellation of the “ intrepid 
Miss Peters,” walked up a rope from the stage to the gallery, 
and down a rope from the gallery to the stage. Two 
thousand people displayed a very laudable curiosity to see 
whether or not she would break her neck, and when they 
found she did not, they clapped their hands, and testified much 
Joy. What added to the moral interest of the spectacle was, 
the father stood on the stage and watched his daughter's tot- 
tering progress! This is too bad. In the name of Shakspeare 
and common sense, let us have one theatre free from Tope- 
dancers, monkeys, dogs, horses, conjurors, and indeed all that 
class of exhibitions that comes under the head of “ wonder- 
ful,” “ surprising,” and “not to be equalled in the world.” C. 
Se 
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RESPECT TO AGE. 

“Dosr thou not see, O Gaul,” says Morni, in one of the 
poems of Ossian, “how the steps of my age are honoured? 
Morni moves forth, and the young mect him with Teverence, 
and turn their eyes with silent joy on his course.” 

The obligation to reverence old age, isa Necessary emana- 
tion from that duty which we owe to our parents. The youth 
who pays due honour to his own father, will never treat despite- 
fully the gray hairs of those who pass by his father's door, or 
enter within his threshold. 

‘The Jewish lawgiver has made this duty the subject of a 
particular precept: “Se that thou rise up before the hoary 
man, and honour the face of the old man.” “Iam young,” 
says the son of Barachel, “and ye are very old; wherefore I 
was afraid, and durst not show you mine opinion. I find | 
days should speak, and multitude of years teach wisdom.” 

Atong the Chinese, neither birth, nor Tiches, nor honours, 
nor dignities, can make a man forget that reverence which 
is due to gray huirs; and we are told that the sovereign him- 








|Boiardo, This fairy is said to fall in love with young sailors}! 








self never fails to Tespect old age, even in Persons of the lowest |) 
vondition, il 
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Many of our readers are doubtless acquainted with the name 
of the Swiss doctor, Michael Schuppach, of Lengnan, in the 
Emmenthal, who was highly celebrated, and much in vogue, 
in the last century. He is mentioned by Archdeacon Coxe, in 
his travels in Switzerland, who himself consulted him. There 
was a time when people of distinction and fortune came to 
him, particularly from France and Germany, and even from 
more distant countries ; and innumerable are the cures which 
he performed upon patients given up by the regular physicians. 
‘There were once assembled in Michael Schuppach’s laboratory, 
agreat many distinguished persons from all parts of the world, 
partly to consult him, and partly out of curiosity ; and among 
them, many French ladics and gentlemen, and a Russian 
prince, with his daughter, whose singular beauty attracted 
general attention. A young French marquess attempted, for 
the amusement of the ladies, to display his wit on the miracu- 
lous doctor; but the latter, though not much acquainted with 
the French language, answered so pertinently, that the marquese 
had not the laugh on hisside. During this conversation there 
entered a peasant, meanly dressed, with a snow-white beard, 
aneighbour of Schuppech’s. ‘ Schuppach directly turned away 
from his great company, to his old neighbour, and hearing that 
his wife was ill, set about preparing the necessary medicine 
for her, without paying much attention to his more exalted 
guests, whose business he did not think so pressing. The 
marquess was now deprived of one subject of his wit, and 
therefore chose for his butt the old man, who was waiting 
while his neighbour Michael was preparing something for his 
old Mary. After many silly jokes on his long white beard, he 
offered a wager of twelve louis d’ors, that none of the ladies 
would kiss the old dirty-looking fellow. The Russian prin- 
cess hearing these words, made a sign to her attendant, who 
brought hera plate. The princess put twelve louis d’ors on it, 
and had it carried to the marquesa, who of course could not 
decline adding twelve others, Then the fair Russian went up 
to the old peasant with the long beard, and said, “Permit me, 
venerable father, to salute you after the fashion of my country.” 
Saying this, she embraced him, and gave him a kiss. She 
then presented him the gold which was-on the plate, with 
these words: “Take this as a remembrance of me, and a 
sign that the Russian girls think it their duty to honour old age.” 





SUPERSTITIONS OF ITALY. 

The dread of storm-raisers is universally prevalent amongst 
the country people, and especially in the mountainous districts 
of Italy. A Danish botanist, journeying alone upon a mule 
through the mountains of Abruzzi, was involved in several 
perilous adventures by this superstitious terror of the peasantry. 
They had for some time seen him collecting plants amongst 
the unfrequented cliffs and ravines, and watched his pro- 
ceedings with suspicious curiosity. A few days later their 
district was ravaged by a succession of storms, their suspicions 
grew into certainty, and, assembling in considerable numbers, 
they attacked the unconscious botanist with a volley of stones, 
and cursed him as a storm-raising enchanter. He made vehe- | 
ment protestations of his innocence, but the enraged peasants 
took forcible possession of his collection, which they minutely 
examined. Finding only some harmless leaves and blossoms, 
and no roots, their fury abated, and, although it was suggested 
by some that he had probably used the roots in his incantations, 
the unfortunate herbalist was at length dismissed with fierce 
menaces, that if he dared to take a single root from the ground, 
it would cost him his life. In the mountains near Rome, the 
peasants regard with suspicion a singular costume, a stern 
cast of countenance, or any striking personal formation, in the 
strangers who arrive there. All travellers, thus peculiarly 
marked, are supposed to be enchanters and treasure-seekere, 
and the young Germans, in their black dresses, untrimmed 
beards, and long hair, are especial objects of suspicion. 

The oriental fairies, who followed the fortunes of Charle- 
magne and his paladins, established themselves in various 
parts of Italy, where they still hold a distinguished place in the 
traditionary superstitions of the people. These local fairies, 
who are more potent than witches, and generally of a benevo- 
lent character, are not unworthy of record. One of the most 
celebrated is the fata, or fairy Morgana, whose realm is the 
strait between Reggio and Messina. Here her glittering { 
palaces sometimes rise above the waters, and dazzle the eyes 
of mortals with a transient glimpse of those splendours which | 
are so magnificently described in the Orlando Amoroso of, 


and fishermen, whom she lures into the deep by this display of] 
her power and grandeur. The causes of this optical illusion 
are now well understood, but the adjacent inhabitants will not || 





popular ballads composed in memory of young men drowned 
in the Straits of Messina, the surviving relatives are said to 
console themselves with the belief that the departed are re- 
posing in the arms of the fairy Morgana. 

In Tuscany, the mothers and nurses terrify naughty chil- 
dren by telling them that the ugly fairy Befana is coming, 
and the carnival of Florence is opened on the night before the 
festival of the three kings, by the procession of the fata Befana, 
who is paraded through the city by torch-light, accompanied 
by the pealing of drums and trumpets, and the ecclamations 
of the people. The fairy is personified by a colossal puppet, 
representing a sorceress in flowing garments, and the figure 
is 80 contrived as to appear taller or shorter at the pleasure of 
the bearer, whoee person is concealed by the long draperies. 
This monstrous fairy frightens the children by looking into 
the upper windows of the houses; and after thus passing 
through the principal streets of Florence, the huge puppet is 
thrown from a bridge into the Amo, amidst the shouts and 
imprecations of the multitude. The Tuscan nurses also call 
by the name of Befana, or Befania, the good and wicked 
fairies, who on the night after the festival, come down the 
chimney to reward or punish the children ; and the little folks 
carefully hang their clothes, with empty pockets, round the 
hearth, that the good fairy may fill them with confectionary, 
and other presents, according to their previous good behaviour. 
The term Befana is also applied to a very ugly woman, and a 
frightful phantom is called Befanaccia. Manni, in his histori- 
cal notice of the Befana, affirms that this festival is a relic of 
the ancient mysteries, and that it especially alludes to the arti- 
val of the magi. In fact, the black faces of the rag-dolls, 
which are hung in the windows of Florence, on the day of the 
epiphany, resemble the magi, as portrayed in Pictures of an- 
cient date. The gifts which the children expect to receive 
are supposed to be in commemoration of the presents brought 
by the magi to the holy family. This popular belief is of high 
antiquity, and in the house of the Epiphani, otherwise called 
the Befani, at Florence, a head of one of the royal magi is pre- 
served in the repository. 





IT I8 NONE OF YOUR BUSINESS. 

This monitory sentence, it is true, is extremely brief and 
unequivocal in its construction, and may sound rather harsh 
“to ears polite.” Although there certainly are more refined 
modes of conveying this truth to those who are in the habis 
of meddling in the concerns of their neighbours, still few cen 
be found more expressive. ; 

It is a good wholesome hint, and salutes one with the honest 
bluntness of a sober quaker, without any of the superftucas 
garniture of politeness; and if it were oftener regarded in 
certain cases, the state of society would be much improved. 
For instance—suppose your income enables you to support a 
handsome domestic establishment. Your neighbour does the 
same, his house and equipage are as fine as yours, and he gives 
as good dinners, ‘“ But how can he afford it 7” you exclaim, 
“1 know that his salary cannot half cover his expenses! how 
is he going to pay hisdebts ? It ie none of your busincss— 
look well to the adjustment of your own affairs, and allow him 
the same privilege. * 

Suppose you are an author, oran editor; and another chooses 
to adventure in the same path with yourself. You know of 
course your own motives for scribbling, and feel a strong desire 
to know his; you estimate his worke—not according to their 
merits, but the circumstances which called them forth. “ Does 
he write for amusement, for money, or only for fame? Ht is 
none of your business. If you have obtained the object, or 
accomplished the purpose for which you “launched forth,” 
let that suffice. The field of literature is wide enough to 
afford room for labourers of all classes, from a parterre tos 
potato-patch. Encroach not on forbidden ground, and have 
a care in nourishingtyour own plants, least your fate should be 
like that of the boy, who imagined he was nursing a young 
myrtle, when lo! in process of time it was discovered to be 
nothing but a pigweed. 

Suppose you are a painter, and happen to possess some 
talent, which you conceive can be cultivated only by crossing 
the Atlantic, for the high privilege of copying a bust, ora 
picture, in the royal academy. Perhape you have been dub- 
bed a member of the cognoscenti, or was once consulted bya 
silly lord as to the value of a picture at an auction sale. If 
this has been the case, when you return home, you must be a 
great man, and paint very fine portraits, and expect of course 
to engross the whole trade. You meet with an aspiring 
young genius, who, ignorant of the technicals of the schools, 
and untrammelled by the rules of art, sees, with the enthusiasm 





be reasoned out of this highly poctical tradition ; and in the 


of a poct, the page of nature expanded before him, and dares 
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to copy what he beholds, in preference to the ancient rubbish 
of antiquity, which seldom has little other recommendation 
than a splendid frame and the name of a celebrated master. 
You overpower the young artist with a flood of criticisms upon 
his performances from your vast hoard of science Yet after 
all, there isa truth in his works, a spirit in his aketches, of| 
which yours are deficient. ‘“ Why do folks employ him ?” you 
exclaim, “he knows nothing about style, and colouring, and 
contour ! he could not tell a Sappho from a milk-maid, or a 
picture by Raphael! from one by Greenwood, unless they were 
labelled!” It is none of your business—by his own works he 
shall stand or fall. In proportion as nature has been liberal to 
him, he has less occasion for the assistance of art ; and self- 
cultivated talents are an honour to their possessor. The public 
voice is generally impartial with respect to professional merit, 
and few persons obtain favour or patronage without desert. It 
‘would be well to establish your own pretensions to excellence, 
before you deny the claims of others. Reader—perhaps you 
will ask what could induce us to scribble the above illustrations 
of so uncourteous a phrase, we will not be so impolite as to 
reply, it is none of your business, but assure you unless you 
will oftener condescend to favour us with the effusions of your 
own pen, you must put up with the trifling of ours. 

Bower of Taste. 





APHORISMS FROM DEVEREUX. 

It is the excess, and not the nature, of our passions, that 
is perishable. Like the trees which grew by the tomb of 
Protesilaus, the pessions flourish till they reach a certain 
height ; but, no sooner is that height attained, than they 
wither away. 

The fittlest feeling of all is a delight in contemplating the 
littleness of other people. Nothing is more contemptible than 
habitual contempt. 

Reason is a lamp that sheddeth afar a glorious and general 
light, but leaveth all that is around it in darkness and gloom. 

We are always clever with those who imagine we think as 
they do. 

Whenever you cause a laugh, andare praised for your humour, 
you may be sure you have said something egregiously silly, or, 
at best, superlatively ill-natured ! 

Tis a pleasure to the littleness of human nature to see 
great things abused by mimicry; kings moved by bobbins, 
and the pomps of the earth personated by Punch. 

Emotion, whether of ridicule, anger, or sorrow, is the grand- 
est of levellers. The man who would be always superior, 
should be always apathetic. 

The heart is the most credulous of all fanatics, and its ruling 
passion the most enduring of all superstitions. 

The deadliest foe to love is, not change, nor misfortune, nor 
jealousy, nor wrath, nor any thing that flows from passion, 
or emanates from fortune : the deadliest foe to love is custom. 

No man defends another without loving him the better for it. 

We never judge of our nearest kindred with that certainty 
with which la science du monde enables us to judge of others. 

Nothing can constitute good-breeding that has not good-na- 
ture for jts foundation. 

What a prodigy would wisdom be, if it were but bleseed with 
a memory as keen and constant as interest. 

EE 
FINE ARTS. 








BELSHAZZAR'S FEAST. 

Ws went the other day to see Mr. Reinagle’s copy of 
Martin’s celebrated picture. It was a clear sunny afternoon, 
and we expected, of course, to find the gallery crowded with 
visitore—connoiseeurs and would-be connoisseurs, patrons of 
the fine arte, friends of the artist, idle ladies and gentlemen, 
and all those motley groups which, in- large cities, generally 
crowd a picture gallery when any new exhibition takes place ; 
but, lo! there was not a single individual present, and during 
the hour we remained, only two persons made their appearance. 
Reverential awe, or at least profound respect, seems to be a 
natural feeling on entering a gallery of paintings, a hall of 
statues, or an old library where the labours of many mighty 
minds—of men separated, as it were, from the chaff of the 
world—are gathered together. No feeling of inferiority, how- 
ever, seemed to be impressed on the two self-satisfied gentle- 
men above alluded to, on entering the academy of arts. They 
strutted briskly up to the picture, canvassed its beauties and 
defects with amazing volubility and rapidity, and, at the expi- 
tation of about five minutes, made a precipitate retreat ; after 
which, we suppose, they would say they had seen the picture, 
and favour their acquaintances with their opinion concerning 





of people were congregated together to see the uncommonly 
fat children exhibited at Peale’s museum, thus satisfactorily 
proving, whatever calumnies may be circulated to the contrary, 
that the unsophisticated citizens of New-York still prefer the 
“wonderful works of nature” to the labours of art. 
It is easy enough, i in writing about pictures, as about many 
other things, to mix an ounce of quackery with a grain of 
knowledge—to gabble about light and shade, and depth and 
colouring—to discourse fluently and ignorantly of the old 
masters and the new schools—of Titian, Raphael, Salvator 
Rosa, or Sir Joshua Reynolds ; but not having any wish to pass 
for “a smart fellow” with those who know nothing of the 
matter, or like honest Dogberry to “ write ourself an ass,” for 
the amusement of those who do, we would premise that we 
are an admirer rather than a judge of painting, and pen this 
paragraph more for the purpose of attracting, in some degree, 
public attention to the subject, than to attempt to edify any 
one by the expression of an opinion that might possibly be 
right, but probably wrong. The subject of the picture, 
Belehazzar’s Feast, is of that kind which Martin appears to 
take especial pleasure in selecting, namely, where the power 
of Omnipotence is brought into striking contrast with the 
nothingness of his creatures; and “the Deluge,” his (Mr. 
Martin’s) last work, is a still more forcible exemplification of 
this turn of mind ; his figures, therefore, not being the promi- 
nent objects, are consequently small, and the expression or 
passion meant to be conveyed, is to be gathered rather from 
their actions and attitudes than their features. _In the present 
piece, the thousands that at his last feast thronged the halls of, 
the Babylonian monarch, are transferred to the canvass. 
From the attitude of Daniel in the centre, we should surmise 
that the time chosen is when he has expounded the mysterious 
characters on the wall, and is delivering the dread prediction, 
“ Bolshazzar’s grave is mad 
His kingdom passed a 
Basi in the balance weig! 
ht and worthless clay. 
The. shroud, his robe of atate, 
His canopy the stone ; 


The Modo is at his gate! 
‘The Persian on his throne :” 








It offers to the poor, suffering under the inflictions of disease, 

all the aid which medical science in its present improved state 

can afford, and administers also the remedies, however expen- 
sive, which fulfil the indications of the art. It eaves an im- 
mense amount annually to the coffers of the city, and thus 
diminishes the taxation of the inhabitants gencrally, by with- 
holding «0 many objects from the public elecmosynary estab- 
lishments that are already so costly. It is likewisean efficient 
practical school of medicine, and fits numbers of physicians 
to discharge their duties in after life with usefulness to the 
public, and honour to themselves. Shall it not then be upheld 
by the public voice, and be regarded with complacency and 
pride? Twelve thousand names annually fill the catalogue of 
those who receive aid and relicf. And shall this single circum- 
stance not suffice to claim for this charity, the effectual protec- 
tion and patronage of our richer inhabitants? Its funds are 
low; the subscriptions (trifling and not exceeding five dol- 
lars) have been comparatively few. This reflects no honour 
on the city, and should receive attention. Let us hope that 
@ new era—one of prosperity commensurate with the extent 
and importance of its great objects—is about to smile on this 
unpretending but effective establishment, and to bring it for- 
ward in the public estimation, to the degree of clevation to 
which it is eo justly entitled. 


Deferred articles.—On our last page we have inserted a 
number of articles, the publication of which has been delayed 
for some time for the want of room. Lest all the occasional 
interest they may possess should altogether expire, we have 
omitted the music, and substituted them. 


“Miss Sedgwick—Among the selections in this number, 
will be found another emanation from the glowing and fertile 
fancy of this popular and instructive writer. It will not detract 
from the claims she has on every occasion advanced to the 
praise of her numerous and delighted readers. 

Sir Humphrey Davy.—The death of this distinguished 
philoeopher and chemist is well known to our readers. It left 
a sensible void among the successful votaries of science and 





but the attitude of the monarch would seem to be at variance 
with this: he is recoiling in horror from the fearful characters 
traced by the shadowy hand, without paying the least atten- 
tion to Daniel, whose opinion he is just supposed to have asked, 
a departure from nature and a breach of politeness, neither 
warranted by scripture nor Chesterfield; though perhaps we 
have judged wrong, and it may be that Daniel had not 
delivered his interpretation ; but then he would not have occu- 
pied such a prominent situation until after he had been called 
upon to do ao. Glorious masses of buildings, domes, and 
towers, altars and idols, and lofty columns, are clustered 
together with oriental magnificence and profusion, and man 
seems nothing even in comperison with the works of his own 
hands. We trust that the public curiosity will be aroused to 
this subject by our various journalists, and that the time, 
talent, and expense which Mr. Reinagle has lavished upon ae 
work, may not go altogether unrewarded. 
ee 
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City Dispensary.—The mean building, or rather shantey, 
in which this useful institution has hitherto dispensed its be- 
neficent and healing charities, has long excited the animad- 
versions of strangers, and mortified the vanity of its friends. 
Animated by a laudable zeal to extend their means of useful- 
ness, and afford suitable accommodations to the officers em- 
ployed in discharging the immediate duties of the establish- 
ment, the trustees have long strained every nerve to procure a 
larger and more commodious edifice. For this object the 
funds of the dispensary were totally inadequate, and they 
therefore had recourse to the bounty of the legislature, from 
which, after some difficulty, they obtained the grant of a lot 
situated on the corner of White and Centre streets, forming 
part of the arsenal grounds. By the further assistance of in- 
dividual donations, and voluntary contributions from their own 
body, they have finally been enabled to erect a plain but neat 
edifice, three stories in height, the lower or basement one 
being of free-stone, the upper of brick. It fronts on White- 
street, and contains a numerous suite of apartments, which 
will be used as receiving rooms, physicians’ and apothecaries’ 
offices, and, we believe and hope, that one large room will be 
appropriated to public purposes, such as lectures, meetings of] 
societies, &c. No institution among the many which attest 
the active benevolence of our citizens, presents stronger claims 
to the support and direct approbation of the public than the 
city dispensary. The good it diffuses is positive, and unalloy- 











the same! We understand that on the same evening a multitude 


jed, as other charities necessarily are, by any admixture of evil. 


the generous patrons of literature. An original biography of 
him, compiled from the latest English magazines, is published 
in to-day’s paper, and will repay perusal. It affords another 
striking instance of what can be accomplished by industrious 
talent and untiring zeal. 


Fair at Lynchburgh, Virginia.—We have received an in- 
teresting description, from an intelligent correspondent, of a 
fair lately held on the twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, and twenty- 
sixth days of September, the object of which was to advance 
the completion of St. Paul's church, a new edifice, erecting 
in that place. It was the first exhibition ever made there, and 
to its novelty were added all the attractions which the engross- 
ing and praiseworthy object in view, the richness and splen- 
dour of display, and the throng of beauty mingling with active 
manhood anxious to promote the wishes of the fair, could give 
it, Every article which fancy could suggest, or art and taste 





C, || invent, was offered and sold at fair prices. The variety of 


ornamental work executed by the hands of the ladies, could not 
be surpassed for richness and splendour. The receipts were 
nearly two thousand dollars, and will probably give a nett 
proceed of more than twelve hundred. This fact speaks 
volumes in honour of the public spirit, the virtuous zeal, and 
the effective industry of the population of Lynchburgh. 


Communication.—Mr. Morris—I was much surprised to 
find in the number of your very interesting and unrivalled 
miscellany, which was accompanied bya splendid engraving, 
and diversified with much and various original matter, so 
many typographical errors. In a sheet so neatly printed as 
the Mirror generally is, and which has no superior, nor per- 
haps an equal, in all the attraction of its external beauty, such 
errors are to be regretted and avoided. Authors are by no 
circumstance more mortified than by having their words mis- 
spelled, if not their very ideas altered and twisted by a printer's 
devil. Will you favour the public by attending to this point. 
You will not lose by it. Yours, respectfully, A READER. 

Axswen.—We regret exceedingly that our correspondent 
should have had just cause for his complaint, and hope it will 
be removed hereafter. The typographical errors and omissions 
which crept into the number referred to, arose from the fact 
of many of the communications having been received at a very 
late hour. We have made a forcible appeal to the sensibilities 
ofthe devil, and we have reason to believe that he will behave 
better for the future. We tender our thanks to “a neapeR” for 
his friendly expression, and his kind suggestion. We should 











have perhaps suppressed the laudatory epithets he bestows on 





our humble quarto, but we feared to “alter and twist the 
meaning of the author.” 







SERENADE. 


To thee—when morn is shining, 
My early homage tends; 

To thee, when day’s declining, 
My evening song ascends. 

When grief is sternly swelling, 
And hope’s no longer free, 

I fly my humble dwelli 
To thee—to thee! 


Come forth—thy step is lightest, 
And watchful eyes may see; 
Come forth—thy smile is brightest, 
And I am proud of thee— 
Come forth—rich lips are parting, 
And thought appears in glee, 
And sunny eyes are darti 
To thee—to thee. 


To thee—upon the waters, 
I wake the serenade ; 
Thou sweetest of earth’s daughters, 
My gentle southern maid. 
Come torth—when thou appearest, 
Our path is bright and frec ;— 
bring a true heart, dearest, 
To thee—to thee! 
—_—_—_—_—— 


LITERARY. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Tuts department of letters never thrived as it does now. To 
it are devoted some of the ablest pens wielded in the scien- 
tific and literary world, and by it a very large proportion of 
the community in all civilized countries are instructed in every 
branch of useful or elegant knowledge. In the United States, 
no less than in Great Britain, France, and Germany, this 
species of writing supersedes almost every other, and has 
become the readiest, as it is the most general vehicle, of inven- 
tions and discoveries, of all that is ingenious in speculation, 
profound in philosophy, striking in politics, or fanciful and 
popular in belles lettres. Assured of a determinate and ex- 
tensive class of readers, an author is no longer called upon to 
encounter the risk of individual publication, but mixes with 
the throng of competitors, ever on the wing to cater for the 
information or amusement of the public. Under the aegis of 
his incognito he makes his first attempt with boldness and 
confidence, and if success attend his effort, his name will not 
be slow to appear upon the shield, starting gradually and im- 
perceptibly like the flower of the aloe in the charmed garden 
of Cyprus, If he fail to make a hit, he gocs on masked, but 
nntired, and falls into the herd of “ hackmen” and “ balaam- 
ites,” a numerous and not useless tribe, since, without their 
aid, our monthlies and trimestrials might in vain hope to 
swell into their usual volume. It were curious to investigate 
the influence of this species of literature on the present gene- 
ration. But our limits will not admit of the attempt. 





AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


This learned and ponderous work might be likened to an 
intelligent, well-instructed, but prudish dame, attired in yel- 
low, though a tinge of blue occasionally gleams in her starch- 
ed garments, who deals out her says and saws with anti- 
quated precision and rigid decorum, but frowns indignantly 
at the least approach of levity, however humorous or piquant. 
She is staid and majestic in all her movements, loves to ram- 
ble among long and dark winding galleries hung with cobwebs, 
or beneath an alley of yews planted in the reign of the First 
Charles. She is nocavalicr in principle, although she affects 
it in her port and actions, but she repeats from Milton and 
Locke her dogmas in politics and morals. She looks down 
‘with contempt on competition, and tosses her head high in the 
air atthe bare mention of any criticism upon herself; yet she is 
occasionally geen to take a pretty ample pinch of Scotch 
snuff, and to sneeze incontinently if she overhears any re- 
mark calculated to nettle her in her tender points of pedigree 
and mental superiority. 

To leave the simile and come to the simple matter, the 
last number isa very fair specimen of the general ability and 
industrious research with which this periodical is got up. 
The first article isa notice of the memoirs of General John 
Miller, and is neither striking nor profound. It is a bare and 
dull detail of insulated facts, unrelieved by any reflections re- 
markable for their individual point or general application. 
We muet differ from the opinion of the Providence editor, 


2 work of much promise; shall we neglect it because it is not 


rest and life. It is well worth perusal, as it gives an interest- 
ing and critical history of the numerous editions of the Avon 
bard, and enters with much feeling, or, (as the artists will 
have it,) con amore, into his peculiar beauties and characte- 
tistics. We can never tire of this theme. A review of 
Southey’s Colloquies is the third article, and we need not 
read the first paragraph through to be satisfied that here iu the 
great magician himself, ipse homo, honest Robert Walsh. It 
is a singular contrast in matter and manner to an article on 
the same subject in the last London Quarterly. It treats Dr. 
Southey in a pettish, and not very friendly tone, and yet ex- 
presses some home truths in very neat, though somewhat pe- 
dantic style. Our critic would, no doubt, be mortified, if he 
learnt that he has been compared to this very Robert Southey 
whom he so graphically describes; but we.forget, he never 
reads criticisms on the Quarterly, so let it pass. Of Geology, 
which constitutes the fourth article, we shall say nothing ; 
and the very term codification, barbarous and uncouth in 
sound, or as Walsh would more classically have it, caco- 
phonous, is caviare for the fifth, Next we have “ Spain,” 
and, excepting the first sentence, which is clumsily enough 
constructed, it is an instructive and well written analysis of a 
very interesting work. ‘The seventh article, on Education, 
‘we shall recur to in a future number. It deserves special at- 
tention. 

Lyman’s Diplomacy of the United States, Dwight's Ger- 
many, Sketches of Naval Life, and American Poetry, are the 
subjecta of the remaining articles. 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL JOURNAL. 
EDITED BY DB. PRIXOTTO. 

The Albany Argus devotes a leading article to the notice of| 
this valuable journal, speaks of it in the most decided terms of|] 
approbation, and calls upon the profession throughout the 
state to support it against the insidious attacks made in a 
neighbouring city to undermine its prosperity. We have rea- 
son to believe that this work, the only scientific periodical pub- 
lished in the state of New-York, and consisting of the contri- 
butions of some of the most eminent men in the country, has 
alréady attained a high popularity, and enlarged, as it lately 
has been, will successfully compete with any other published 
in the country. Among the papers in. the last number is 
Magill’s dissertation on typhus fever, which obtained the 
prize from the State Medical Society. - 


THE VISION OF CORTES. 
7 ‘ BY J. SIMMS, “ 
There is scarcely a flower on Parnassus which has not been 
discovered, and whose nature has not been fully developed and 
explained by the poetical Linneuses of the world, from Ho- 
mer down, through a thousand years, to the bard of that 
green island, whose harp is so absolutely covered with flowers, 
that every sound of it, like the breeze of the Indian vallies, 
may be said to overpower us with sweetness. We can, there- 
fore, look for little that is original. All that is left for the mo- 
dern aspirant is to cultivate the ground, and propagate the 
species, or, at most, by the introduction of some silken thread 
of thought, add to their beauty by diversifying their colour; 
and the talent displayed by Mr. Simms is certainly of some 
acquisition in ornamenting the garden of the muses. His 
style is always clear, frequently beautiful, and sometimes poe- 
sesses an energy: worthy of the best writers, and we cordially 
wish him the success which native talent should always com- 
mand. As long as we continue to give a preferring patronage 
to foreign publications—to every thing coming stamped with 
the venal eulogium of a foreign press, so long ehall we look 
in vain for a national literature. The “ Vision of Cortes” is 


one of faultless perfection? The fruit is on the tree—ehall 
we suffer it to be blasted because it will not assume a sudden 
ripeness? Let us rather cancel the charge of neglect, which, 
with some justice, has been preferred against us, and the men- 
tal talent of our country will be enabled successfully to com- 
pete with that of others. 3 

We would, however, advise Mr. Simms never to risk his 
character by publishing the “ disjecta membra” of his poems. 
They can never, when cut up into pieces, produce that inte- 
reat which they otherwise would. The works of the best 
writers, on an undivided subject, would suffer by turning 
them into such patchwork. Let a work be published whole, 
or not at all. In the present instance, Mr. Simms reminds us 
of some extensive cotton manufacturer who cuts a pattern off 





that this t™eagre communication came from the pen of the 
Aristarch himself, ‘The second article is entitled Memorials 


every piece, and samples it round the country for observation 











of Shakspeare, and borrows from the magic name both inte- 
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CURIOSITY. 
As Americans we are proud of Mr. Sprague’s poem. It 
is a production of singular and striking beauty, and with as 
few blemishes as any thing of the kind that has ever fallen 
under our observation. We read it with mingled feelings of 
admiration and astonishment; but we confess our gratifica- 
tion was somewhat dampened by the knowledge of its being 
an occasional piece! Had the title-page been simply, “ Cu- 
Tiosity, by Charles Sprague,” we could most cheerfully have 
pardoned the omission of ‘The Phi Beta Kappa,” &c. But 
this is foreign from the purpose of the present brief notice, 
which is merely intended to recommend all “ who are native 
here,” and who have a soul for poesy, to purchase and read 
“ Curiosity.” It can be had of E. Bliss, Broadway. 


VARIETIES. 

The following pleasing anecdote of Gainsborough the 
painter, is given in “ Cunningham’s Lives of British Paint- 
ers.” One of his acquaintances in Bath, was Wiltshere, the 
public carrier, a kind and worthy man, whe loved Gainsbo- 
rough, and admired his works. In one of his landscapes he 
wished to introduce a horse, and, as the carrier had a very 
handsome one, he requested the loan of it for a day or two, 
and named his purpose: his generous neighbour bridled and 
saddled it, and sent it as a present. The painter was not ¢ 
man to be outdone in acts of generosity; he painted the wag- 
gon and horees of his friend, put his whole family and him 
self into it, and sent it well framed to Wiltshere, with his kind 
Tespects. It is considered a very capital performance. From 
1761, when Gainsborough began to exhibit his paintings st 
the academy, till his removal from Bath in 1774, Wiltshere wae 
annually employed to carry his pictures to and from London ; 
he took great care of them, constantly refused to accept mo- 
ney, saying, ‘‘No—no—I admire painting too much,” and 
plunged his hands in his pocket to secure them egainst the 
temptation of the offered payment. Perceiving, however, 
that this was not acceptable to the proud artist, the honest car 
Tier hit upon a scheme which pleased both. “When you 
think,” said he, “ that I have carried to the value of a little 
painting, I beg you will let me have one, sir, and 1 shall be 
more than paid.” In this coin the painter paid Wiltshere, 
and overpaid him. His son is still in posecesion of several of 
these pictures, and appreciates their value; many of Gains 
borough’s productions were not so worthily disposed of.” 

By late foreign advices it appears highly probable, that be- 
fore Christmas we shall hear that the whole Russian army 
have breakfasted, dined, and supped upon Turkey. The po- 
litical epicures of Europe may not, perhaps, approve of such 
a festival, and it is possible that some of them may insist on 
“picking a bone” with Russia. At all events we hope that 
Greece will be preserved. 

As the visitors, comprising many ladies, were viewing the 
tables of the Messachusetts Horticultural society, a gentl- 
man present spoke to the mayor, saying, this is all very well; 
but to us it is “forbidden fruit.” “Yes,” replied the mayor, 
“and did you ever know the ladies behave themselves bet- 
ter when placed in a situation of a similar kind ?” 

It isnow customary at dinner parties in Paris, where ladies 
are present, to hand round, just before sitting down to table, 
a pincushion, that the fair guests may pin up their sleeves, 
which would otherwise entirely preclude the operations of the 
table. 

Mrs. Moore is very beautiful, and her husband is justly 
proud of her. ‘“ Lady Byron,” said he, laughing, “ was too 
much of a blue for his lordship. If Ledy B. had been like 
my Bessy, Lord Byron would have been as good a husband 
as Tam.” 

As the sun in all his splendour was peeping over the eastern 
hills, a newly married man exclaimed, “ The glory of the 
world is rising ¥’ His wife, who happened to be getting up at 
that moment, taking the compliment to herself, simpered out. 
“ What would you say, dear, if I had my silk gown an ?* 

Zeno, the philosopher, believed in an inevitable destiny. His 
servant availed himself of this doctrine, one day, while being 
beaten for a theft, by exclaiming, ‘ Was I net destined to rob ?* 
“ Yes," replied Zeno, “and to be corrected also.” 
—$—$—$—$——— SESE 
ORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
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it will never do for printed poetry. 
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VOLUME VII. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MY MOTHER’S LAST KISS. ' 
Le memoire est Ic songe Cunhomme tveille, 


Tr'was an autumn eveni and on each swelling bill 

The rainbow colouring o! a gorgeous pall. was still ; 

The sun went down in mellow amiles, and o’erthe quiet scene 

‘There stole a charm more magical than spring's untrodden green. 

‘And as before my father’s door, the locust shed its leaf, 

I drank my mother's parting kiss in my first hour of grief. E 
‘As the hiddeo winds went murmuring by with low and mournful wail _ 
htful eye—her matron cheek was pale. 

at picture up from sorrows that are flown, 
talisman—a tone! 





A toar was in her thor 
How strangely comes tha 
O'er manbood’s restloes images, a 


In fancy’s spell T linger yet abont that sacred spot, 

‘And the crosses of my pilgrimage are in that hour forgut ; , 
‘The change und chango which since have been are fading to my view, 
‘And looking back, Theed not now, how time's swift pinions flew. 

T heed it not, asin my thought that parting scene is given, 

Tt was the first all sunless cloud that o'er my path was driven ; 

‘And deeply planted in my breast the springs of feeling riso 

‘While recollection's tokens bring the heart-drops to mine eyes. 


How throng'd into that bitter hour the memories of the past ! 
Of golden moments wasted, and of dreams that could not last—_ 
: the treasures of my boyhood’s hour—the phantoms of its spring— 
The fresh, unsullied feelings, which only youth can bring: 

Which colour, with their yearning hopes. all vanities 0 earth, 

‘That from the newness of the soul have their ephemeral birth ; 

Bach haunt of wild enjoyment which their passing hours impart 

‘As being’s hastening waveis lit with day-beams for the heart. 


And as the sun descended low, and twilight’s reign began, 

How o'er departed raptures. my busy memorios ran! 

‘The blue lake wore a amile of love, and dimly on its shore 

‘The many coloured woodlands bent its printless waters oer. 

‘And blending in the distance with the deep mysterious sky, 

‘The mountain's hazy summit rose—the loved of ‘childhood! ‘a eye; 
Oh. natare’s smile was beautiful—but all was grief to him 
Whose heart gave up its fountain, to make bis young eye dim. 


How many hopes have come and gone, with vain and transcient power 
Since o'er my bouynnt spirit ewept the shadows of that hour! 

On a falge world my ardent dreams like ventures have been cast ;— 

T have sown the wind, aod now I reap the whirlwind and the blest ; 
Treap the tares of cold deceit, where friendvhip's kindly eye 

Once ponr'd into my heart a glow, like summer's pictured aky ; 

‘And romance cannot sanctify the race for pleasure's goal, 

‘Aa when my mother's priceless love woke rapture in my soul. - 


Yet I only ask the memories which hallow every scene, 

‘That stirred my bounding bosom when existence all was green: 

Task the boon of feeling still, that tenderness of heart 

‘Which canto all the paths of life ray of peace impart. 

When the golden bowl is breaking, and the hopes are unrestored 

Which once unto the shore uf youth such verdure could afford, 

Then we lose the sickness of regret, and hoping midst our fears, 

Girt with a strength 1» bear our iat we mrk the coming yearn. EVERARD. 












POPULAR TALES. 








FROM TMB FIFTH VOLUMB OF THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR. 
THE GHOST. 
BY JAMES K. PAULDING, OF THIS CITY. 


Somg time in the year 1800 or 1801, I am not cer- 
tain which, a man of the name of William Morgan—| 
don’t mean the person whose ‘ abduction’ has made so 
much noise in the world—enlisted on board the United 
States frigate ——, for a three years’ cruise in the 
Mediterranean. He was an awful looking person, six 
fect four inches high, a long pale visage deeply furrow- 
ed with wrinkles; sunken eyes far up in his forehead; 
black exuberant hair standing on an end as if he were 
always frightened at something ; sharp chin of ‘a length 
proportioned to his heigth; teeth white but very ir- 
tegular ; and the colour of his eyes what the writers of] 
supernatural affairs call very singular and mysterious. 
Besides this, his voice was hollow and sepulchral; on 
his right arm were certain mysterious devices sur- 
mounted by the letters K. M.; and his tobacco box 
was of iron. His every day dress was a canvass hat 
with a black ribbon band, a blue jacket, white trow- 
sers, and leather shoes. On Sundays he wore a white 
beaver, which among sailors bespoke something extra- 
ordinary, and on rainy days a pea-jacket too short by 
halfa yard. It is worthy of remark, that Morgan en- 
tered on Friday; that the frigate was launched on 
Friday; that the master-carpenter who built her was 
bornon Friday; and that the squadron went to sea on 
Friday. All these singular coincidences, combined 
with his mysterious appearance, caused the sailors to 
look upon Morgan with no little degree of wonder. 
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During the voyage to Gibraltar, Morgan’s conduct 
served to increase the impression his appearance had 
made upon the crew. He eometimes went without 
eating for several days together, at least no one ever 
saw him eat; and, if he ever slept at all, it was without 
shutting his eyes, or lying down, for his messmates, 
one and all, swore that, wake what time of the night 
they would, Morgan was seen sitting upright in his 
hammock, with his eyes glaring wide open. When 
his turn came to take his watch upon deck, his conduct 
was equally strange. He would stand etock still in 
one place, gazing at the stars, or the ocean, apparently 
unconscious of his situation, and when roused by his 
companions, fall flat on the deck in a swoon. When 
he revived, he would fall to preaching the most strange 
and incomprehensible rhapsudies that ever were 
heard. In their idle hours upon the forecastle, Mor- 
gan would tell such stories about himeelf, and his 
strange escapes by sea and land, as caused the sailors’ 
hair to stand on end, and made the jolly fellows look 
upon him as a person gifted with the privilege of living 
forever. He often indeed hinted that he had as many 
lives as a cat, and more than once offered to let him- 
self be hanged for the gratification of his messmates. 
On more than one occasion he was found lying on his 
back in his hammock, apparently without life, his eyes 
fixed and glowing, his limbs stiff and rigid, his lower 
jaw eunk down, and his pulse motionless, at least eo 
his messmates swore when they went to call the doc- 
tor; though when the latter came he always found 
Morgan as well as ever he was in his life, and appa- 
rently unconscious of all that had happened. 

As they proceeded on the voyage, which proved for 
the most part a succession of calms, the sailors having 
little else to do, either imagined or invented new won- 
ders about Morgan. At one time a little Welsh fore- 
topman swore, that as he was going to sit down to 
dinner his canteen was snatched from under him by 
an invisible hand, and he fell plump upon the deck. A 
second had his allowance of grog ‘abducted’ in a 
mysterious manner, although he was ready to make 
oath he never had his eyes off it for a moment. A 
third had his tobacco-box rifled, though it had never 
been out of his pocket. A fourth had a crooked six- 
pence, with a hole by which it was supended from his 
neck by a ribbon, taken away without his ever being 
the wiser for it. 

These things at length reached the ears of Captain 
R. who, the next time Morgan got into one of his 
trances, had him confined for four and twenty hours ; 
and otherwise punished him in various ways on the 
recurrence of any of these wonderful reports. All this 
produced no effect whatever, either on Morgan or the 
crew, which at length had its wonder stretched to the 
utmost bounds, by a singular adventure of our hero. 

One day, the squadron being about half way across 
the Atlantic, and the frigate several leagues ahead, 
with a fine breeze, there was an alarm of the maga- 
zine being on fire. Morgan was just coming on 
deck, with a spoon in his hand, for some purpoge or 
other, when hearing the cry of‘ magazine on fire,’ he 
made one spring overboard. The fire was extinguished 
by the daring gallantry of an officer, now living, and 
atanding in the first rank of our naval heroes. In the 
confusion and alarm, it was impossible to make any 
effort to save Morgan; and it was considered a matter 
of course that he had perished in the ocean. Two 
days after, one of the other vessels of the squadron 
came alongside the frigate, and sent a boat on board 











with Billy Morgan. Twelve hours after his leap over- 
board, he had been found swimming away gallantly, 
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with the spoon in his hand. When asked why he did 
not let it go, he replied that he kept it to help himself 
to salt water when he was dry. This adventure fixed 
in the minds of the sailors an obstinate opinion that 
Morgan was either a dead man come to life again, or 
one that was not very easy to be killed. 3 

After this, Morgan continued his mysterious pranks, 
the sailora talked and wondered, and Captein R. 
punished him, until the squadron were within two or 
three days sail of Gibraltar, admitting the wind con- 
tinued fair as it then was. Morgan had been punished 
pretty severely that morning for star-gazing and 
falling into a swoon on his watch the night before, and 
had solemnly assured his meesmates that he intended 
to jump overboard and drown himself the first oppor- 
tunity. He made his will, dressed himself in his best, 
and settled all his affairs. He also replenished his 
tobacco-box, put his allowance of buscuit in his pocket, 
and filled a small canteen with water, which he strung 
about his neck, saying, that perhaps he might take it 
into his head to live a day or two in the water before 
he finally went to the bottom. 

Between twelve and one, the vessel being becalmed, 
the night clear etar-light, the sentinels pacing their 
rounds, Morgan was distinctly seen to come up through 
the hatchway, walk forward, climb the bulwark, and 
let himself drop into the sea. A midshipman and two 
seamen testified to the facts; and Morgan being 
missing the next morning, there was no doubt of his 
having committed suicide by drowning himself. This 
affair occasioned much talk, and various were the 
opinions of the ship’s crew on the subject. Some 
swore it was one Davy Jones who had been playing 
his pranks—others that it was no man, but a ghost or 
a devil that had got amongst them—and others were 
in daily expectation of seeing him come on board 
again, as much alive as ever he was. 

In the mean time, the squadron proceeded but 
slowly, being detained several days by calms and 
head winds. most of which were in some way or other 
laid to Billy Morgan by the gallant tars, who fear 
nothing but Fridays, and men without heads. His 
fate gradually, however, ceased to be a subject of 
discussion, and the wonder was quickly passing away, 
when one night about a week after his jumping over- 
board, the figure of Morgan, all pale and ghastly, his 
clothes hanging wet about bim—with eyes more 
sunken, hair more upright, and face more thin and 
cadaverous than ever, was seen by one of his mees- 
mates, who happened to be lying awake, to emerge 
slowly from the fore part of the ship, approach one of 
the tables, where there was acan of water, from which 
he took a hearty draught, and disappeared in the 
direction whence it came. The sailor told the story 
next morning, but as yet very few believed him. 

The next night the same figure appeared, and was 
seen by a different person from him by whom it wes 
first observed. It came from the same quarter again. 
helped itself to a drink, and disappeared in the same 
direction it had done before. The story of Morgan's 
ghost, in the course of a day or two, came to the ears 
of Captain R. who caused a search to be made in that 
part of the vessel whence the ghost had come, under 
the impression that the jumping overboard of Morgan 
had been a deception, and that he was now secreted 
on board the ship.—The search ended, however, 
without any discovery. The calms and head winds 
still continued, and not one sailor on board but ascribed 
it to Billy Morgan’s influence. The ghost made its 
appearance the following night after the search, when 
it was seen, by another of Morgan’s|messmateb, to 
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empty his tobacco-box, seize some of the fragments of|/the squadron proceeded up the Mediterranean, toj{during the whole time that quarantine continued. The 


supper which had been accidently left on the table 
with which it again vanished in the manner before 
described. The sailor swore that when the ghost 
made free with his tobacco-box he attempted to lay 
hold of him, but felt nothing in his hand but something 
exactly like cold water. 

Captain R. was excessively provoked at these 

stories, and caused another and still more thorough 
search to be made, but without any discovery. He 
then directed a young midshipman to keep watch be- 
tween decks. That night the ghost again made its 
appearance, and the courageous young officer sallied 
out upon it—but the figure darted away with incon- 
ceivable velocity, and disappeared. The midshipman, 
as directed, immediately informed Captain R. who 
instituted an immediate search, but with as little suc- 
cess as before. By this time there was not a sailor on 
board that was not afraid of his own shadow, and even 
the officers began to be infected with a superstitious 
dread. At length the squadron arrived at Gibraltar, 
and came to in the bay of Algesiras, where the ships 
remained some days waiting the arrival of those they 
came to relieve. About the usual hour that night, 
the ghost of Billy Morgan aguin appeared to one of his 
messmates, offered him its hand, and saying, “Good 
by, Tom,” disappeared as usual. 

It was a fortnight or more before the relief squa- 
dron sailed up the Mediterranean, during which time 
the crews of the ships were permitted to take their 
time to goon shore. On one of these occasions, a 
messmate of Billy Morgan, named Tom Brown, was 
passing through a tolerable dark lang, in the suburbs 
of Algesiras, when he heard a well known voice call 
out, “ Tom, Tom, Tom, you lubber, don’t you know 
your old messmate?” Tom knew the voice, and 
looking round, recognised his old messmate, Morgan's 
ghost; but he had no inclination to renew the ac- 
quaintance, he took to his heels, and without looking 
behind to see if the ghost followed, ran to the buat, 
where his companions were waiting, and told the story 
as soon as he could find breath for the purpose. This 
reached the ear of Captain R. who, being almost sure 
of the existence of Morgan, applied to the governor 
of the town, who caused search to be made every 
where without effect. No one had ever seen such a 
person. That very night the ghost made its appear- 
ance on board the frigate, and passed its cold wet hand 
over the face of Tom Brown, to whom Morgan had 
left his watch and chest of clothes. The poor fellow 
bawled out lustily ; but before any pursuit could be 
made, the ghost disappeared in the forward part of 
the ship, as usual. After this, Billy again appeared 
two or three times alternately to some one of his old 
messmates; sometimes in the town, at others on board 
the frigate, but always in the dead of the night. He 
seemed desirous of saying something particular, but 
could never succeed to get any of the sailors to listen 
quietly to the communication. The last time he made 
his appearance at Algesiras, on board the frigate, he 
was heard by one of the sailors to utter in a low hollow 
-whieper, “ You shall see me at Malta,” after which 
he vanished as before. 

Captain R. was excessively perplexed at these 
strange and unaccountable visitations, and instituted 
every possible inquiry into the circumstances, in the 
hope of finding some clue to explain the mystery. He 
again caused the ship to be examined, with a view to 
the discovery either of the place where Morgan sc- 
creted himself, or the means by which he escaped 
from the vessel. He questioned every man on board, 
and threatened the severest punishment, should he 
ever discover that they deceived him in their story, or 
were accomplices in the escape of Morgan. He even 
removed every thing in the forward part of the ship, 
and rendered it impossible for any baman being to be 
there without being detected. The whole resulted in 
leaving the affair involved in complete mystery, and 
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cruise along the African coast, and rendezvous at 
Malta. 

It was some weeks before the frigate came to the 
latter place, and in the mean time, as nothing had been 
seen of the ghost, it was concluded that the shade o 
Billy Morgan was appeased, or rather, the whole affair 
had been gradually forgotten. Two uights after her 
arrival, a party of sailors, being ashore at La Vallette, 
accidentally entered a small tavern in a remote part 
of the suburbs, where they commenced a frolic, after 
the manner of these amphibious bipeds. Among them 
was the heir of Billy Morgan, who about three or four 
in the morning went to bed, not quite as clear headed 
as he might have been. He could not tell how long 
he had been asleep, when he was awakened by a voice 
whispering in his ear, “Tom, Tom, wake up!” On 
opening his eyes, he beheld, by the pale light of the 
morning, the ghastly figure of Billy Morgan leaning 
over his bed and glaring at him with eyes like saucers. 
Tom cried, murder! ghost! Billy Morgan!” as loud 
as he could bawl, until he roused the landlord, who 
came to know what was the matter. Tom related the 
whole affair, and inquired if he had seen any thing ot 
the figure he had described. Mine host utterly denied 
having seen or ever heard of such a figure as Billy 
Morgan, and so did all his ramily. The report wae 
again alive on board the frigate that Billy Morgan's 
ghost had taken the field once more. “ Heaven and 
earth!” cried captain R., “is Billy Morgan's ghost 
come again? Shall I never get rid of this infernal 
spectre, or whatever else it may be?” 

Captain R. immediately ordered his barge, waited 
on the governor, explained the situation of his crew, 
and begged his assistance in apprehending the ghost 
of Billy Morgan, or Billy hitnself, as the case might 
be. ‘That night the governor caused the strictest 
search to be made in every hole and corner of the 
litle town of La Vallette; but in vain. No one had 
seen that remarkable being, corporeal or spiritual ; and 
the landlord of the house where the spectre appeared, 
together with all his ‘amily, utterly denied any know- 
ledge of such a person or thing. It is little to be 
wondered at, that the search proved ineffectual, for 
that very night Billy took a fancy to appear on board |! 
the frigate, where he again accosted his old frienu 
‘Tom, to whom he bequeathed all his goods and chattels. 
But Tom had no mind for a confidential communication 
with the ghost, and roared out so lustily, as usual, that 
it glided away and disappeared as before, without 
being intercepted in the confusion which followed. 

Captain R. was in despair; never was man go per- 
secuted by a ghost in this world before. The ship’s 
crew were in a state of terror and dismay, insomuch || 
that had an Algerine come across them, they might 
peradventure have surrendered at discretion. They 
signed a round robin, drawn up by one of Billy Morgan’s 
old messmates, representing to Captain R. the propriety 
of running the ship ashore, and abandoning her entirely 
to the ghost, which now appeared almost every night, 
sometimes between decks, at others, on the end of the 
bowsprit, and at others cutting capers on the yards and 
top-gallant mast. The story spread into the town of| 
La Vallette, and nothing was talked of but the ghost 
of Billy Morgan, which now began to appear occa- 
sionally to the sentinels of the fort, one of whom had 
the courage to fire at it, by which he alarmed the 
whole island, and made matters ten times worse than 
before. 

From Malta the squadron, after making a cruise of 
a few weeks, proceeded to Syracuse, with the inten- 
tion of remaining some time. They were obliged to 
perform a long quarantine; the ships were strictly 
examined by the health officers, and fumigated with 
brimstone, to the great satisfaction of the crew of the 
trigate, who were in hopes that this would drive away 
Billy Morgan's ghost. ‘These hopes were etrengthened 

















by their seeing no more of that troublesome visitor || 


very next night after the expiration of the quarantine, 
Billy again visited his old mesemate and heir, Tom 
Brown, lank, lean, and dripping wet as usual, and after 
giving him a rousing shake, whispered, ‘“ Hush, Tom, 
1 want to speak to you about my watch and chest of 
clothes.” But Tom had no inclination to converse 
with his old friend, and cried out “murder” with all 
his might; when the ghost vanished as before, mutter- 
ing, as Tom swore, “ You cowardly scoundrel.” 

The re-appearance of the ghost occasioned greater 
consternation than ever among the crew of the good 
ship, and it required all the influence of severe pun- 
ishments to keep them from deserting on every occa- 
sion. Poor Tom Brown, to whom the devoirs of the 
spectre seemed most especially directed, left off swear- 
ing and chewing tobacco, and dwindled to a perfect 
shadow. He became very serious, and spent almost 
all his leisure time in reading « _pters in the bible, or 
singing psalms. Captain R. now ordered a constant 
watch all night between decks, in hopes of detecting 
the intruder; but all in vain, although there was 
hardly a night passed without Tom waking and crying 
out that the ghost had just paid hima visit. It washow- 
ever, thought very singular, and to afford additional 
proof of its being a ghost, that on all these occasions, 
except two, it was invisible to every body but Tom 
Brown. : 

In addition to the vexation arising from this perse- 
vering and diabolical persecution of Billy's ghost, 
various other strange and unaccountable things hap- 
pened almost every day on board the frigate. Tobacco 
boxes were emptied in the most mysterious manner 
and in the dead of the night; sailors would sometimes 
be missing a whole day, and return again without 
being able to give any account of themselves; and 
not a few of them were overtaken with liquor, with- 
out their ever being the wiser for it. for they swore 
they had not drunk adrop beyond their allowance. 
Sometimes on going ::::. :¢ on leave for a limited time, 
the sailors would be decoyed. as they solemnly assured 
the captain, by some unaccountable influence into 
strange out of the way places, where they could not 
find their road back, and where they were found by 
their officers in a state of mysterious stupefaction, 
though not one had tasted a drop of liquor. On these 
occasions they always eaw the ghost of Billy Morgan, 
either flying through the air, or dancing on the tops 
of the steeples, with a fiery tale like a comet. Wonder 
grew upon wonder every day, until the wonder trans- 
cended the bounds of human credulity. 

At length, Tom Brown, the night after receiving a 
vieit from Billy Morgan’s ghost, disappeared and was 
never heard of afterwards. As the chest of clothes, 
inherited from his deceased messmate, was found 
entirely empty, it might have been surmised that Tom 
had deserted, had not a sailor, who was onthe watch, 
solemnly declared that hesaw the ghost of Billy Morgan 
jump overboard with him in a flame of fire, and that 
they hissed like a red hot plough-share in the water. 
After this bold feat, the spectre appeared no more. 
The squadron remained sometime at Syracuse, and 
various adventures befell the officers and crews, which 
those remaining alive tell of to thisday. How Mac- 
donough, then a madcap midshipman, “licked” the 
high constable of the town; how Burroughs quizzed 
the governor ; what rows they kicked up at masque- 
rades; what a dust they raised among the antiquities; 
and what wonders they whispered in the ears of Dio- 
nysius. From thence, they again sailed ona cruise, 
and after teaching the bey of Tripoli a new way of 
paying tribute, and laying the foundation of that 
structure of imperishable glory which shall one day 
reach the highest heaven, returned home, after an 
absence of between two and three years. ‘The crew 
of the frigate were paid off and discharged, and it is 
on record, as a wonder, that-their three years’ pay 
lasted eome of them nearly three( days.) ( But though 
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we believe in the ghost of Billy Morgan, we can scarce- 
ly credit this incredible wonder. Certain it is, that 
not a man of them ever doubted for a moment the 
reality of the spectre, or would have hesitated to make 
oath to have seen it more than once. Even Captain 
R. spoke of it on his return, as one of those strange, 
inscrutable things, which baffle the efforts of human 
ingenuity, and seem to justify the most extraordinary 
relations of past and present times. His understand- 
ing revolted at the absurdity of a great part of the 
wonders ascribed to Billy Morgan's ghost ; but some 
of the facts were so well attested, that a painful doubt 
would often pass over his mind, and dispose it to the 
reception of superstitious impressions. 

He remained in this state of mixed scepticism and 
credulity, when, some years after his return from the 
Mediterranean, being on a journey to the westward, 
he had occasion to halt at a log house, on the borders 
of Tennessee, for refreshment. A man came forth 
to receive him, whom he at once recognised as his old 
acquaintance, Billy Morgan. ‘“ Heavens!” thought 
Captain R., “here's Monsieur Tonson come again!” 
Billy, who had also found out who his guest was, when 
too late to retreat, looked rather sheepish, and invited 
him in with little of the frank hospitality characteristic 
of a genuine backwoodsman. Captain R. followed 
him into the house, where he found a comely good- 
natured dame, and two or three yellow haired boys and 
girls, all in a flutter at the stranger. The house had 





an air of comfort, and the mistrees, by her stirring 
activity, accompanied with smiling looks withall, 
seemed pleased at the rare incident of a stranger enter- 
ing their door. 

Billy Morgan was at firet rather shy and awkward. 
But finding Captain R. treating him with good humour- 
ed frankness, he, in the course of the evening, when 
the children were gone to bed, and the wife busy in 
milking the cows, took occasion to accost his old com- 


mander. ® 
‘* Captain, I hope you don’t mean to shoot me for 
a deserter?” 


“‘ By no means,” said the captain, smiling, “there 
would be no use in shooting a ghost, or a man with as 
many lives as a cat.” 

Billy Morgan smiled rather a melancholy smile. 
“ Ah! captain, you have not forgot the ghost, I see. 
But it is a long time to remember an old score, and I 
hope you'll forgive me.” 

“ On one condition I will,” replied Captain R.,* that 
you will tell me honestly how you managed to make 
all my sailors believe that they saw you, night after 
night, on board the ship as well as on shore.” 

“They did see me,” replied Billy, in his usual sepul- 
chral voice.” 

The captain began to be in some doubt whether he 
was talking to Billy Morgan or his ghost. 

“ You don’t pretend to say you were really on board 
my vessel all the time ?” 

“No, not all the time—only at such times as the 
sailors saw me—except previous to our arrival at 
Gibraltar.” 

“Then their seeing you jump overboard was all a 
deception ?” 3 

“ By no means, sir, I did jump overboard, but then I 
climbed back again directly after.” 

“The deuce you did—explain.” 

“| will, sir, as wellasT amable. I was many years 
among the Sandwich islanders, where the vessel in 
which I was a cabin boy was wrecked, a long time ago 
—and I can pass whole hours, I believe days, in the 
water, without being fatigued except for want of sleep. 
T have also got some of their habits, such as a great 
dislike to hard work, and a liking for going where I 
will, and doing just what I please. The discipline of 
aman of war did not suit me at all, and I grew tired 
aftera few days. To pass the time, and to make fun| 
for myself with the sailors, I told them stories of my 








adventures, and pretended that I could livein the water, 
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and had as many lives asa cat. Besides this, as you 
know, I played them many other pranks, partly for 
amusement, and partly from a kind of pride I felt in 
making them believe I was halfa wizzard. The punish- 
ment you gave me, though I own I deserved it, put me 
out of all patience, and I made up my mind to desert the 
very first opportunity. I had an old shipmate with me 
whom I could trust, and we planned the whole thing 
together. I knew if I deserted at Gibraltar, or any 
of the ports of the Mediterranean, I should almost 
certainly be caught and shot as an example ; and for 
this reason it was settled that I should jump overboard, 
return again, and hide myeelf in a coil of cable which 


was stowed away between decks, close to the bows. | 


where it was darkeveninthe daytime. My messmate 
procured a piece of old canvass with which I might 
cover myself if necessary. To make my jumping 
overboard have a greater effect on the crew, and to 
provide against accidents uatil the ship arrived at Gib- 
raltar, I took care to fill my tobacco-box with tobacco, 
my pocket with biscuit, and to sling a canteen of water 
round my neck, as I told them perhaps I might take 


it into my head not to go to the bottom for two or three} 


deys. I got Tom Brown to make my will, intending 
to leave my watch and chest to my messmate, who 
was to return them to me at Gibraltar, the first chance! 
he could get. But Tom played us a trick, and put his 
own name in place of my friend’s. Neither he nor I 
were any great scholars, and the trick was not found 
out till afterwards, when my friend was afraid of dis- 
covery if he made any rout about the matter.” 

“ Who was your friend?” asked Captain R. 

“He is still alive and in the service. I had rather 
not mention his name.” 

“ Very well,” replied Captain R. “ go on.” 

© That night I jumped overboard.” 

“How did you get back into the ship?” asked the 
captain hastily. / 2 

“ Why, sir, the forward port-hole, on the starboard 


side, was left open, with a bit of rope fastened to the] 


gun, and hanging down so that I could catch it.” 

The captain struck his forehead with the palm of his 
hand, and said to himeelf, 

‘“« What a set of blockheads we were!” 

“ Not go great as might be expected,” said honest 
Billy Morgan, intending to compliment the captain: 
but it sounded directly the contrary. 
geese 

THE DRAMA. 
aE EIRnIneemeeeeeeee ee 


YROM THE NEWS OF LITERATURE AND FASHION. 
AN AMATEUR PLAY. 


Tax English inhabitants of Boulogne (and some of the 
French) were made merry a few evenings since, by the repre- 
sentation ef the tragedy of Othello, by a party of gentlemen 
amateurs. Itis quite impossible, “ without the aid of imitative 
voice,” to do justice to the tones of the male performers, which. 
were sometimes an octave too high, and at other times their! 
“most sweet voices” sunk into a whisper—to say nothing of} 
the professional Desdemona, (or, as Emilia always pronounced 
1t, Desdemonéa,) and the fair Emilia herself—who were 

“ Btraining fiat disconds and anpleasing sharps”” 
all the evening, to the irreverent merriment of the audience, 
We have often seen the sorrows of the gentle Desdemona draw 
tears—but the only tears we witneeved on Saturday were tears 
of laughter, drawn from the tiers of the boxes. 

In the very first scene our laughter was awakened by the 
amateur, Brabantio, who had only one gesture—and that was 
one which it will be difficult to give our readers aclear idea uf. 
He firet described a large circle in the air with his doubled fist, 
and then, drawing back his hand, thrust it fiercely through 
the said circle, making at the same time, a vigorous stamp with 
his foot. If we had taken our ideas of Brabantio from this 
gentleman, we should have supposed him to have been a young 
and active man of thirty, with a loud and sonorous voice. 
We beg to inform the amateur Brabantio, that Shakspeare’s 
Brabantio isan old man, of at least twice the age given him 
by his representative—and that he has a daughter called Des- 
demona, a lady pretty near the ago this amateur makes her 
































father to be! But this fact would never have been guessed by 








the spectators of Saturday—for, as Brabantio was made out 
to be but thirty, Desdemona was represented by old madame 
Da Costa as being at least fifty. 

The Iago was a Mr. Irwin. This part was the best per- 
formed, and consequently the most intolerable of them all. It 
‘was a dull imitation of the way in which Mr. Wallack murders 
the same part at Drury-lane. The only thing amusing about 
this character was the attitude into which Iago constantly threw 
himself—thus ; 


As a bis toc d, 20 was Iago tothe stage. It was really a 
curious exhibition. The Othello, too, occasionally imitated him, 
and made a parallel line to his worthy ancient. 

Cassio was performed by a Mr. Finugan, a gentleman from 
the Emerald Isle. As Michael Cassio if said to have been “a 
Florentine,” it was with no small surprise that we heard him 
speak with a rich Irish brogue. Iago is certainly a monster, 
but this has no connection with Munster. The drunken scene 
had this peculiarity about it—that Cassio looked very sober 
when he should have been drunk, and rather drunk when;he 
should have been sober. His recovery from drunkenness 
was so sudden, as to look like one of prince Hohenlohe's 
miracles. 

Roderigo has always been represented on the stage (we 
know not why, for Shakspeare does not authorise any such 
treatment of him) asa fool or idiot. This part of his character 
was done great justice to by his representative, whose name we 
forget. 

But the greatest personage of the evening was comme de 
raison THE Othello. We question whether the definite article 


|| was ever more properly used. The amateur who perpetrated 


Othello was, we understood, called Ox, or Hoax, or Okes, or 
some such name. As the personator of Caésio made him out 
to be an Irishman, we were not so much surprised, as we 
otherwise should have been, to find Othello a cockney. The 
Othello of Boulogne labours under the deficiency of being un- 
able to pronounce the letters m and n—he finds it also quite 
impossible to pronounce the / at the beginning of a word— 
but to make up for this, he takes care to place it wherever it 
should not be. Buta specimen of this gentleman’s pronunciation 
will afford the best idea of the improvements on Othello made 
by this Boulogne amateur: 

“ otett, graves ad reveredd sidiors, 


By wery doblo ad happrov'd good bastors, 
at [ ave ta’ed away this old bad’s daughter, 
It is bost trae. 


‘The wery ead ad frott of by hoffedding, 
Ath this oxtett, do bore,” &e. &c. 

We say nothing about the elegant and polite words and 
phrases introduced by this gentleman and his brother amateurs 
in the tragedy—though, as a specimen of them, we might 
quote such flowers of speech as, “ uncapable,” ‘' Let’s have no 
nonsense,” &c., or the improvements on the melody of Shak- 
speare’s verse, by pronouncing mandragora and medicinal, 
mandragéra and medicinal: but we must really try to give 
our readers some notion of the style in which one of the finest 
scenes in Othello was treated. Desdemona, as we have stated, 
is an old lady of fifty : 

“ Oth. Lend be th beef. 

“ Dead. Ere, mya 

‘Oth. That vich I gave you. Fetch’t—let be see't. 

“ Dead. Vy, 80 Lean, thir, but I vill not now. 

“ Oth. Fetch be that ankychoef: by bide bisgives. 
“ Desd. Come, come. 

“ Oth. The ankycheef— 

“ Desd. J pray talk me of Cassio. 

« Oth. ‘The ankycheef— 

“ Desd. A man that hath shar'd dangers with you— 

“Oth, The ankycheef—" &c. &e. (Da capo. 


When we add to all this, the blunders that may always be 
expected in amateur performances—the fact, that all the char- 
acters who were to be killed regularly took care to fall before 
the instrument of death was within a foot of their bodies— 
that Othello called out to “silence that frightful bell,”* before 
the bell had begun to ring, &c. &c., our readers will have some 
notion of an exhibition which combined extreme dullness with 
extreme absurdity. 


Buu. anv No Butt.—“I was going,” said an Irishman, 
“over Westminster bridge the other day, and I met Pat Hewins. 
“ Hewins,” said I, “how are you?’ ‘Pretty weil,” said he, 
“Tthank you, Donnelly.” “Donnelly !” seid 1, “that is not 
my name.” “Faith, no more is mine Hewins,” said he. So 
we looked at each other again, and sure it turned out to be 
neither of us—and sure where’s the bull in that now 7 


There is nothing in human passion like a good brotherly 
passion. 








* We believe this had no reference to's red-haired and truly “ frigittu 
belle,” who satin a front box, anu talked very loud. 
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THE CENSOR. 








THE LITTLE GENIUS. 


KEW SERIEO—KUMBER ITl. 


Ir has been said, that however unhappy a man 
esteems himeelf, he will not consent to give up his own 
character and feelings for those of any other. If this 
were true it would prove nothing, since the most mizer- 
able around him would, on the same principle, refuse 
a similar proposition from him. There are momente 
of excitement incidental to the lives of all who, with 
strong feelings, embark in the speculative adventures 
ef human life, when they would probably consent to 
be any thing rather than themselves, or even not to 
be at all. But few, upon mature deliberation, would 
yield their own individuality, to identify themselves in 
all respects with another being. They might cheer- 
fully change situations. They would assume the cares 
for the advantages of wealth. They would possess the 
person, or the peculiar talents of some one whom they 
have seen and admired, but these must always be 
modified by their own separate way of thinking. We 
have all some features of character which we would 
be unwilling to surrender. Some hopes, recollections, 
or plans; some favourite passion or opinion dear to 
vanity or affection, or cherished from the blended influ- 
ence of both, to which we cling through every variety of 
fortune. 

I was sitting the other evening alone in my little 
room. The chill wind of autumn whistled around the 
windows. The rich and sparkling sky, now shrouded 
with dark masses of clouds, sent not a solitary ray upon 
the earth, and a few large heavy drops of rain struck 
against the glass, awakening those pleasant feel- 
ings, with which he who is comfortably sheltered in his 
home, hears the wild sounds of the tempest at night. 
‘There was no lamp in the apartment; but the fire had 
filled the grate with pieces of red coal, which flung 
forth a soft and mellow light, casting indistinct and 
magnified shadows upon the floor.and walls. 

There is a pleasure insucha moment. The shadowy 
light, the half seen familiar objects, the silence and 
solitude, cauge us to linger, and indulge in dreamy 
reveries. ‘ The very time,” said I to myeelf, “ for the 
Little Genius,” and, as if conjured up by the opera- 
tion of my inaudible thought, a chord of music, like 
that of a sweet band in the night upon the distant 
water, fell on my car so softly, that at first it seemed 
only my own imagination. By faint and almost im- 
perceptible degrees, it approached; a white cloud 
became visible by the sparkles which it emitted, and 
the Genius stood before me. 

“ Among your idle speculations upon human affairs,” 
he said, “some few arrive at truth. When you deem 
all things created for man’s unhappiness, that there is 
nothing abroad in the world worthy of his affection or 
his notice, or that there isno refuge from anguish but in 
the grave, you err; but when you wonder at the 
thoughtlessness with which he overlooks meny real 
blessings, when you perceive that many of his accusa- 
tions against fate should be more justly directed against 
himself, and that most of his complaints either origi- 
nate in his own wilful ignorance, or are wholly with- 
out foundation, there is more reason in your conclu- 
sion.” 

‘* Poor man!” exclaimed I; “ he is destined ever to be 
inthe wrong. Whirled about by the fortune of his 
little planet, he is abused by all the moralists of his 
own race, and is the mockery of superior spirits. 
Created with evil propensities, he is censured for being 
evil. With headlong passions you wonder that he is 
not ever tranquil. Fung into a world where every 
thing is deceitful, you would compel him todescern the 
true road, hidden in mists, and to turn away from the 
false ones although surrounded with allurements. He 
is to suffer the keenest stings of fate withouta murmur. 
‘The delights of boyhood melt away like the morning 











dew; misfortune overtakes him; disease falls upon 
him, and he verges to the brink of the awful grave; 
still marked in all his actions for scorn, the perpetual 
theme of satire and condemnation. Yet behold the 
frail tenure upon which life is held; how frequently 
the victim of every passing event; how many human 
beings have been swept away by flood; how many 
have gonedowninthe sea; what numbers have perished 
in fire; and what countless erowds have fallen by battle, 
famine,and plague? Yet you call upon ium to be ever 
cheerful and contented. He is to amuse himself with 
wise sayings, and receive experience too late to be of| 
use as a substitute for all that he hoped. 

“ There is abroad a too general spirit of condemna- 
tion. Writers imagine they display a knowledge of 
human nature by holding up exaggerated representa- 
tions of its unhappiness and depravity. I do not mean 
that guilt should roam through society with impuhity, 
nor that asickly sensibility should rescue criminals trom 
the grasp of justice, but there should be a sympathy 
with the wretch who has fallen into the snares of vice. 
It is more than probable that powerful feelings, or 
weakness of mind, or the spell of some tempta- 
tion, has been his misfortune, and he who, triumphant 
in the purity of his character, and the prosperity of 
his circumstances, frowningly mutters as he passes the 
malefactor, “I am holier than thou,” should look for 
the causce of the distinction between them; not in 
his own inward reason, not in the virtue of his intrinsic 
habits, not in the superiority or abundance of his own 
natural passions or affections, but in the influences of 
his education, the blessings of parents and friends, the 
absence of tempting allurements, or those accidental 
events which have brought him in contact with them 
when his reason was strong and his passions unexcited. 
If it is a man’s doom to be guilty, it is also his doom to 
be punished. The arm ofthe law, or the scorn of the 
world, or the stings of conscience pursue him, and it 
is just that the great mass of human beings should 
brand him with shame and stand aloof from his society ; 
but still, he who ponders upon the causes of his down- 
fall, cannot shut his heart wholly against pity. There 
will come across him an imagination of what he might 
have been.” 

“ But,” interrupted my companion, “‘ these are un- 
profitable conjectures, for they extend beyond the 
regions of human investigation. Why pain has been 
introduced into life, has been the theme of debate 
among moralists from time immemorial, and they who 
speak wisely upon other subjects, utter absurdities upon 
this. No one can explain what he does not compre- 
heed, and nature has in no way discovered an intention 
of enlightening you upon this subject. As vice is pro- 
ductive of the worst of evils, it is justly opposed by 
the fear of punishment, and he who would efface the 
distinction between it and virtue—who would bestow 
upon it the sympathies due only to suffering innocence, 
encourages in the same proportion the progress of sin, 
and checks the ardour of virtue. Yet this is a world in 
which vice must ever exist. It springs out of your 
very virtues, as shadowe are caused by light. They 
who deem it possible so to refine your nature, as to 
make the great mass of mankind reasonable, intelli- 
gent, and virtuous, look for that which can never be. 
Education can do much to soften the asperities of| 
manners, and civilization banishes many of the cruel 
and bloody ceremonies of barbarous superstition ; but 
as the rude crimes of savage nations disappear, others 
are substituted in their stead, of a more invisible but 
equally dangerous description. The quiet wearing 
away of unbending passions, the gradual moulding of 
character in conformity to the dictates of interest, 
the laguid effeminacy of society, where all are virtuous, 
however they may shine in the pages of the poet, are 
inconsistent with the practical happiness oflife. There 
is a certain medium wherein the national interests are 
properly balanced, when the opposition of iniquity 





elicits the energy of honest feeling, and where the evil 
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consequences of one give value and sweetness to the 
other. Look into the mirror, you will perceive a 
virtuous people. They have been educated until all 
their passions are conquered. This is your own coun- 
try,as it would have been had all the world been wise.” 

It was a broad scene. The rapid rivers of North 
America were pouring their waters into the sea, and 
the wide lakes were gleaming in the sun. Crowds 
of our countrymen wandered idly about, like flocks 
of sheep tired of pasture. They did not appear to 
have any thing to do, except to sleep beneath the 
shade, or dance upon the green. 

“ But where,” said I, “‘ are the cities?” 

“Oh,” answered my companion, “there are no 
cities. They are contented to live in yonder rude huts; 
besides, if they were not, they could not have found 
men willing to labour. Where all are temperate and 
virtuous, all have enough. The rich share their pos- 
sessions with the poor, without asking a return. It 
would be vile to take advantage of the caprices of fate, 
which denied one that which has been bestowed upon 
another.” 

“But I can scarcely recognise the United States,” 
said J, “in yonder uncultivated country. The tangled 
forests cover the land; the rivers do not roll their 
waters through smiling villages. Where are the 
canals—the roads—where the busy hum of labour— 
the bustle of varied and animated occupation?” 

“These,” said the Genius, “are all unnecessary. 
They are incidental to a society of avaricious and 
ambitious beings.” 

“ But, surely,” said I, “if they are all virtuous, they 
need not abandon taste. There are no artists, poets, or 
orators. JI behold no distinction among the people. 
They herd together without order, and apparently 
without affection. A continual smile brightens every 
face, and the ties of domestic love are lost in a gene- 
ral complacency.” 

“Why should they love one more than another ?" 
inquired the Genius—‘ Or what necessity is there for 
any unusual connexion between parents and children, 
when there is no danger but the latter will every 
where meet respect and maintenance?” 

At this moment a face struck my view. It was 
that of Washington. He passed unnoticed among his 
fellow men, and spent his time principally in digging 
potatoes and turnips. Jefferson was yawning upone 
neighbouring bank, and Hancock sat upon the branch 
of a tree, twirling his thumbs, with a most indolent 
expression of face. 

In a moment the scene was changed, and the good 
old order of things returned. Cities rose, forests 
melted away, temples and palaces peered up above 
the foliage of well cultivated gardens, and roads and ca- 
nals were crowded with bustling passengers, Hancock 
sprang from his lazy couch, and with words of fire 
roused up the spirits of men; Jefferson unrolled his 
immortal declaration of independence amid the shouts 
of millions, and Washington unsheathed his bright 
blade, his face radiant with awakened hope and feeling, 
and was about addressing the multitudes who turned 
their flashing eyes upon him, when the whole picture 
passed way. The Genius also had disappeared, and 
I was still sitting alone by the soft light of the fire, 
with the rain beating against the window. F. 
a 

REASONS FOR DISCONTINUING A PERIODICAL.— The 
publisher of a Scottish periodical, which recently went 
the way of all things, gives, in his expiring number, 
two reasons, which he terms “ cogent” ones, and 
they certainly are so, for the demise of his journal. 
The first is, “that all his contributors left him ;” and 
the second is, “‘that all his subscribers, in obedience 
to the scriptural injunction, went and did likewise.” 





Be not surprised when you sce men of virtue in 
misfortune and disgrace, nor when you see dignities 
in the hands of those who dg not deserve them. 
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LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 
‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
Pera of Constantinople, June 12th, 1829. 

I have been exceedingly well received here, and 
have seen and visited the principal English houses, 
where reign frankness and hospitality, and where is 
banished a great deal of that absurd, heartless eti- 
quette, so fashionable in the land of freedom. The 
English are few here: they are wise, and they abolish 
those forms which clog, and indeed prevent, social in- 
tercourse. Iam domiciliated with Mr. C. from whom 
I have experienced the greatest kindness. I have 
dined at the English Palace, with Mr. Turner, the 
Charge-d’affaires, who has an exceedingly pretty wife, 
and a fine garden—two very comfortable things. I 
dine again there to-day, with a party of English tra- 
vellers. Now then for Constantinople. Lady Mary 
Montague says it looks like a toy-shop, with the toys 
ranged one above the other in pretty order; and so it 
does, at first, to English brick and mortar optics, but 
the eye becomes accustomed to the style of building, 
and then it certainly is incomparably beautiful. 

I went yesterday to see the grand signor go to 
mosque by water, which is a sight most elegant; his 
boat is perhaps as splendid, and at the same time, as 
light and tasteful a thing as could be made; the jewels 
in it are dazzling; he himself is a good-looking man, 
about forty; his countenance is free from the ferocity 
generally expressed by Turkish countenances, and 
which I have observed to remain even in sleep: the 
few that are free trom this seem to have been touched 
and humanized by sorrow. The smiles, and un- 
quenched, and unquenchable gaiety, are monopolized 
by the Greeks, though I daily see insults offered to 
them which makes my blood boil. It is even galling 
to the pride ofan Englishman to walk through streets 
where he is looked upon as something inferior to men, 
whom he, in hie turn, (and perhape as wisely,) looks 
down upon as brutes. On this side of the river, where 
alone Greeks and Franks are allowed to reside, I may 
return @ curse bestowed upon me by a Turkish porter, 
but I must pocket a blow; in Constantinople I must 
not return a curse, unless I desire to sign my own 
immediate death-warrant ; yet, by a little proud 
civility, I have always acquired a Turkish bowing ac- 
quaintance. 

Ihave fallen into, already, that useful and intelli- 
gent habit of drawing into one side of my mouth the 
heated fumes of tobacco, and amusing myself by 
watching them curling out of the other; the fact is, I 
found it more troublesome to be always refusing a pipe 
than to learn this estimable art. I also drink, with my 
Pipe, at the cafes, coffee without cream or sugar; but, 
indeed, emoking is divested of all that is disagreeable; 
the tobacco is like the perfume of a flower, and thenit 
is neither accompanied by the horror of a spittoon, or 
the deep potations attendant on it in England, nothing 
but coffee being drunk with it, and that not always; 
and there is something pleasant enough in sitting in a 
bower of vines, and with a long amber-headed pipe, 
enveloping oneself in the smoke “ that eo gracefully 
curla— ” 

Mr. C. has married a Mainote Greek ; she is beau- 
tiful as an angel—but a dark one. I am not surprised 
at Englishmen marrying women of this country—an 
English beauty looks insipid here. Heaven forefend 
that I should pay disrespect to English beauty; and, 
indeed, I do not mean it: no Englishman, I believe, 
would marry a Greek, were she alone among his 
countrywomen in England; but J feel assured, if I 
wanted a wife here, I would have a native, notwith- 
standing they wear no stays, have a waist between the 
shoulders, sit with their feet upon a sofa which goes 
all round the room: this last custom is general, and, 
to my laziness, is most luxurious. I need not fear 


being told here, as | used to be when a boy: “ Sit up,| 
do; how can you be so idle? Whom else do you see; 
sprawling in that way?” 

When you approach Constantinople within three or 
four miles, you may smell the fumes of tobacco wafted 
from the city, which looks for all the world like Lon- 
don smoke; but then a hay-field is not sweeter. 
Another excuse for my smoking is, that I am told it is 
a preventive to plague. I am just arrived when it 
generally breaks out, and J believe it is ascertained 
that it already exists in a slight degree, but the Franks! 
are not at all alarmed, nor am I. We only wait for a 
wind to take us on to Odessa, eo I can eay nothing o 
my departure. 

T have seen a view which is considered by many as 
the finest in the world; it is from a hill called Booger- 
loo, opposite to Constantinople, on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus. From this hill you see Constantinople, 
the Bosphorus winding through gardens embroidered 
with palaces,the whole of the sea of Marmora, Mount 
Olympus, and the plains of Asia; it is indeed most 
sublime. Previous to visiting this hill I inspected a 
chiushk (or summer-house) of the grand signor. 
which is situate on the Bosphorus, and is one of those 
superb, Juxurious haunts, where his sublimity smokes 
his pipe, admires the scenery, and his own proper un- 
earthliness; the back of it looks on to a reservoir o! 
water, into which are several jets Peau, and beyond 
and about this is a garden, crammed full of the most 
beautiful flowers, loading the air with perfume. 

I proceeded from the hill (on horseback, by-the-by, 
with confounded Turkish stirrups, poking the knees 
up till they almost prop the chin} to that famous bury- 
ing-ground mentioned in Anastasius—a world of cy- 
press-trees and tomb-stones. From thence I went to 
a place called Fenel Batchki, where is a reservoir o| 
fresh water ona neck of land stretching into the sea ; 
into the reservoir plays a fountain, and in the water 
are several golden fish; there are some of the finest 
trees to shade it, and beneath them sit the Turks 
smoking and drinking coffee, of which amusement I 
partook, and found 60 much favour in the eyes of an 
old Turkish gentleman, that he offered me some to- 
bacco for my pipe from his own private bag; this com- 
pliment I accepted with profound reverence, where- 
upon he smiled upon me, just as we smile upon a fa- 
vourite dog, if it appear pleased with a bone which we 
may have condescended to give: I after this mounted 
my horse and went home. 

Thave been to the Islands. Lord Byron describes 
them somewhere as an earthly paradise, and I am half 
of his opinion. The Turks are not permitted to go 
there, so that the Greeks give full scope to their ever- 
living gaity ; they dence and sing under the trees, till 
it makes one wish almost to be a slave, a debased, de- 
graded slave, like them. There is a guard of three 
Turkish soldiers in each of these Islands—the other 
Turks are not permitted to visit them, on account of 















as my guide called it. 1 should rather take it to be 
barracks for Constantine's soldiers. 2 

The “ happy valley” is a few miles from Constanti- 
nople, and is a beautiful level plain, with a shady 
river running through it, and surrounded by barren 
hills: the effect of this, as it burste upon you in ap- 
proaching the brow of the hills, is enchanting. It is 
called, ‘the sweet waters.” 1 stopped there some 
time, and smoked my pipe, and took coffee under the 
shade of the trees, and watched the shepherds washing 
their flocks in these same sweet waters. Iam perfect 
in that intellectual art of smoking, and can swallow 
the fumes, and curl them forth in the true Turkish 
fashion. 

I was at the house of an English merchant, the other 
evening, who married a Greek lady; and, while the 
gentlemen were lying on the sofa smoking, the servant 
enters with preserves, and water, and coffee; up rises 
the lady of the house, and carries round to the gentle- 
men the preserves, of which we, the gentlemen afore- 
said, condescend to taste; then comes her sister with a 
glass of water; then another lady with coffee—the 
gentlemen, all this while, smoking most contentedly 
without any of those impertinent “ allow me, madam, 
T cannot see you rise,” &c. so common in England. 
This you will call barbarous—but, perhaps it is as it 
should be. 

Our time is spent in planning and executing exeur- 
sions to see the country; to fish in the Bosphorus; to 
go down to exchange at Constantinople, in a fine 
eight-oared boat ; and in the evening, in chatting over 
our grog and tchibouks. Ah, but, say you, what are 
tchibouks ? Tchibouke are pipes, then. Alas! yon 
would sigh over my depravity, could you but see me 
the moment that breakfast is done; ay, even at eight 
o'clock in the morning, on the instant Captain Gotham 
utters the words, “ Tchibouk, tchibouk,” respond, like 
a hardened sinner, as I am, “ Ay, tchibouk, tchi- 
bouk!!” and at once, companions in wickedness, we 
seize the fuming instrument, and breathe the sin 
around. One evening, while in the Bosphorus, about 
nine, a Turk, with a Greek servant, came on board 
our vessel. We invited them below, and gave them 
pipes, and offered them wine. Now the Turk, loving 
wine, and not daring to drink openly, got the Groek 
to taste it first; andthe Greek, understanding him well 
enough, calls it rum. The Turk’s conscience was 
eased ; the prophet did not specify rtm in his injunc- 
tion, so the Turk drank like a christian. We met 
this Turk afterwards in the village off which we were 
lying, and he would have us go with him to a coffee- 
house, where he treated us with coffee and pipes, and 
water-melons. Here we met an old Turk, who had 
been abroad, é. e. as far as Gibraltar. He asked us 
very coolly if Bonaparte were yet alive, and if England 
was as big as Constantinople, and if Malta belonged 
to England, and if England had two hundred ships? 
&c. Yet this man was certainly better informed than 
most Turks; he spoke Italian, in which language he 





the quarrels they got into with the Greeks, who, being 
in greater numbers, sometimes licked the faithful. 
This prohibition was better, at any rate, than slaying 
the population of the Isles en masse—which, however, 
one would have thought to be the summary proceeding 
to be first adopted by the Turks. 

1 have to-day been round the walls of Constanti- 
nople—the old Roman walls: it is ascene of departed 
glory on every side. On the left are the walle, 
crumbling amidst tall trees; on the right, the whole 
way round, are Turkish tombs for miles, canopied by 
cypresses; and, under the footsteps of the traveller, 
before and behind, are the skeletons—don't be 
alarmed—not of human beings, but of dogs and horses, 
with their fellow dogs, feeding on the least bit of flesh 
which may remain; but then, these dogs do not kill 
their fellow dogs, they only turn to account what else 








would be wasted. I saw the remains of what is said 
to be Constantine's palace, or Constantine’s seraglio, 


asked us these sage questions. I was told that some 
Turks were at a ball, given by one of the ambassadors, 
and seeing the ladies dancing, much to their amuse- 
ment, one of them turned to a Frank, and asked him 
how much they paid the women for dancing. On 
another occasion, I paid a visit to a Turkish house, 
which was by invitation: this is an honour to which 
Franks are seldom admitted. We were lying near a 
very beautiful country-house of a grandee, and he 
came one evening, with five or six others, to invite us 
to go and see him when we liked. Accordingly, we 
lwent one evening, and after going through a pretty 
garden, came to the door of the chiosk, or summer- 
house, where we pulled off our shoes, and marched in. 
It was a large room, about forty feet square, with 
windows, and a low sofa the whole way round. A 
few feet from the entrance was a marble fountain. 
The ceiling was blue, with 8 trellis work of carved oak 
over it. [On the-sofas were three Turkish gentlemen 





‘—~pered up—they’re crowding in, they're jamming me out—the | 


seated round a large wooden bowl of boiled rice, all 
eating out of this same bow! with wooden spoons. 
They invited us to partake; this we declined : they 
then ordered pipes and coffee for us. The Turks, 
after eating out of the wood, washed themselves in 
silver basins, which were handed to them by servants. 
The master of the house then invited me to sit next to 
him; and, after a little time, presented to me the pipe 
which himself was smoking; he certainly just wiped 
it with his pelisse. This honour I could not refuse, it 
being the greatest ever offered, even to each other. 
Captain G. soon left us, and I remained the whole 
morning with them, teaching them English, and they 
teaching me Turkish; they were curious to under- 
stand the economy of my dress, and were particularly 
struck with my gloves. I never saw so splendid acol- 
lection of pipes—some amber, as thick as the wrist at 
the mouth-piece, some jewelled, some enamelled. In 
the course of the morning, I think I smoked eight 
different ones, and took two dolls’ cups of coffee ; but, 
such coffee! a Turk would think you intemperate if, 
you drank more than this quantity. I left them at 
last, after receiving a pressing invitation to go again ; 
but I was not able, as we sailed soon after. The clean- 
liness of the Turks is admirable; it appears their 
greatest virtue. The commonest Turkish tradesman 
is always delicately nice, more so than most English 
gentlemen. The ignorance of the Turks is astonish- 
ing, and they are proud of it. I think it was the Ibra- 
him Pacha, who is now in the Morea, the son of the 
pacha of Egypt, who, I am told on good authority, 
could speak Italian, but would only do so when his 
officers were not present, in order that they might not 
know that he was so degraded as to know any lan- 
guage but Turkish. 


Sy 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
ee 
CROWDING. 

In one of my excursions on the frontiers of Missouri, I 
came to a small log cabin, with some five or six acres under 
improvement surrounding the house. The usual salutations 
were soon ended, and I found the occupant of this retired spot 
to be a man of the name of Rood, a justice of the peace in 
Gasconade county: a section of country well designated by 
the old woman's graphie of her son’s residence of “a few 
miles beyond the westward.” The old man led my horee to 
the stable and returned to dinner: as he set a stool up to a 
farge stump which occupied the place of a table, he said with 
that hospitable bluntness so peculiar to the inhabitants of the 
western wilds, ‘Perhaps, stranger, you'll sit up and skin a 
‘tater?? A good appetite wants no compliments ; and in this 
case I think I used as few asa Yankee schoolmaster would, in 
eating a luncheon with his scholars. After partaking of his 
bounty, I asked him how he liked the country, how long he 
had been there? &c. He answered, “I like the country well, 
but Iam going to leave here.”—“Yow'll go to some place 
more convenient for schooling ?” said 1. “No,” he Tejoined, 
“no, I'm too much crowded—too much hampered up—I've 
no outlet—the range is all eat out—I’m too much crowded.” 
“How,” I responded, “crowded ! who crowds you?” « Why, 
here’s Burns—right down upon me—right down in my very 
tecth—stuck right here! and then on the other side, I'm ham- | 














neighbours are too thick—I’ll not stay here another season !"" 
“Well, Mr. Rood, how near are your neighbours?” 1 asked, 
‘“ Why, here’s that drotted Burns, stuck down here within fif- 
teen miles; and then on the other side they’re not much far- 
ther. I'll never live where a neighbour can come to my house 
and go home the same day!’ Poor man! thought IJ; as left 
his dwelling to resume my journey, you would not call this 
“crowding” if your family formed one of the layers where 
six or eight live one above another! 

But on reflection, I find there are others “crowded !” and 
“hampered up”? as well as Mr. Rood. 

Alexander was so “crowded,” that 
mone i wept for another to conquer. 

Napoleon was so “crowded” in France, that Moscow a] 

peared the only breathing place; and when he came in as 
zession he found not as much elbow room as Mr. Rood had 

In our own country we are alll “crowded.” A trip of five 


after conquering the 
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hundred miles to Pittsburgh, one thousand one hundred and 
ninety to the mouth of the Ohio, and one thousand one hun- 
dred to New-Orleans, is not “outlet” enough—it is a mere 
morning visit. The mouth of Columbia or Gulf of California 


are the only country places for a family. Baffalo Republican. 


| 


| 





TIME I8 A TRAITOR. 
Time is a traitor, full of wiles, 
Suspect his gift, mistrust his smiles, 
In early youn none rooms 60 nad 
Wit ightest thoughts he cheers mind, 
Bang Hole and strength, and beauty’s grace, 
To build the form, and deck the face. 
Each rosy hour his gifts improve, 
And all is hope, joy, and love. 
Wait but a little space, and lo! 
This seemi Ha vhs « peal 
For hope and joy, brings gloom in, 
Each boon he gave he aan 4 ois 
The locks which dark and clust’ring lay, 
His malice thing, and turns to gray. 
No more the blushing roses know 
The face where once they loved to glow. 
The hand of time, which paints the hue 
On benuty’s cheek, destroys it too. 
As the stern spoiler onward steals, 
E’en manly strength his rancour feels, 
And one by one our blessings fall, 
Like faded leaves at winter's call. 
If thus with bland and trait'rous art 
Time gladdens but to wound the heart ; 
To-day a friend, a foe to-morrow, 
A fleeting joy, but lasting sorrow; 
Be ours to guard against his wiles, 
Distrust him most, when most he amiles, 
And gain those friends whoee love shall last 
When earth is left, and time is past. 





TOM SHERIDAN. 


Tom Sheridan (who, to kindness of heart and{ sweetness 
of disposition, added social talents, which, if not of the high 
and commanding order of his father's, were infinitely more 
agreeable to those who knew him) used to tell a story for and 
against himself, which we shall take leave to relate. 

He was staying at poor Lord Craven's, at Benham, (or 
rather Hampetead,) and one day proceeded on a shooting 


excursion, like Hawthorn, with only “his dog and his gun,” | 











having said five hundred more good things than 
having delighted his host, and more than half won the hearts 
of his wife and daughters, the sportsman proceeded on his re- 
turn homewards. 

In the course of his walk he passed through a farm-yard ; in 
the front of the farm-house was a green, in the centre of which 
was a pond—in the pond were ducks innumerable swimming 
and diving; on its verdant banks a motley group of gallant 
cocks and pert partlets, picking and feeding—the farmer was 
leaning over the hatch of the barn, which stood near two 
cottages on the side of the green. . 

Tom hated to go béck with an empty bag; and having 
failed in his attempts at higher game, it struck him as & good 
joke to ridicule the exploits of the day himecl!, ir, order to pre- 
vent any one else from doing it for him, and he thought that 
to carry home a certain number of the domestic inhabitants 
of the pond, and its vicinity, would serve the purpose edmi- 
Tably. Accordingly up he goes to the farmer, and accosts him 
very civilly— 

“My good friend,” says Tom, “I'll make you an offer’— 

“Of what, sur 7” says the farmer. 

“Why,” replics Tom, “I have been out all day fagging 
after birds, and haven’t had a shot—now, both my barrels are 
loaded—1 should like to take home something ; what shall I 
give you to let me have a shot with each barrel at those ducks 
and fowls—I standing here, and to have whatever I kill? 

“What sort of shot are you?” said the farmer. 

“ Fairish !” said Tom, “ fairish !" : 

“ And to have all you kill ?” said the farmer—“ eh 7” 

“Exactly so,” said Tom. 

“Half-a-guinea,” said the farmer. 

“That's too much,” said Tom.—‘ I tell you what I'D) do— 
Tl give you a seven-shilling piece, which happens to be all 
the money I have in my pocket.” 

“ Well,” said the man, “ hand it over.” 

The payment was made—Tom, true to his bargain, took 
his post by the barn-door, and let fly with one barrel and then 
with the other, and such quacking, and splashing, and 
screaming, and ftuttering, had never been seen in that place 
before. 

Away ran Tom, and, delighted: at his success, picked up 
first a hen, then a chicken, then fished out a dying duck or 
two, and eo on, until he numbered eight head of domestic 
game, with which his bag was nobly distended. 





on foot, and unattended by companion or keeper ; the sport 
was bad—the birds few and shy—and he walked and walked 
in search of game, until unconsciously he entered the domain 
of some neighbouring squire. 

A very short time after, he perceived advancing towards 
him, at the top of his speed, a jolly comfortable-looking gentle- 
man, followed by a servant, armed, as it appeared, for conflict. 
‘Tom took up a position, and waited the approach of the enemy, 

“Hallo! you sir,” said the squire, when within half ear- 
shot, ‘what are you doing here, sir, eh 7” 

“Pm shooting, sir,” said Tom. 

“Do you know where you are, sir?” said the squire. 

“Tam here, sir,” said Tom. 

“Here, sir,” said the equire, growing angry, “and do you 
know where here is, sir ?7—These, air, are ‘my manors; what 
dye think of that, sir, ch?” 

“Why, sir, as to your manners,” eaid Tom, “I can 
they seem over agreeable.” 

“Idon’t want any jokes, sir,” said the equire,—I hate jokes. 
Who are you, sir—what are you?” 

“Why, sir,” said Tom, “my name is Sheridan—I am 
staying at Lord Craven’s—I have come out for some sport—I 
have not had any, and I am not aware that 1 am trespassing.” 

“Sheridan !” said the squire, cooling a little, “ob, from |} 
Lord Craven’s, ch 1—Well, sir, 1 could not know that—J—" 

“No,” said Tom, “but you need not have been in a passion.” 

“Not in a passion! Mr. Sheridan,” said the squire, “you 
don’t know, sir, what these Preserves have cost me, and the 
pains and trouble I have been at with them; it’s all very well 
for you to talk, but, if you were in my place, 1 should like to 
know what you would say upon such an occasion.” 

“Why, sir,” said Tom, “if I were in your place, under all 
the circumstances, I should say—lI am convinced, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, you did not mean to annoy me, and, as you look &@ good 
deal tired, perhaps you'll come up to my house and take some 
refreshment ?” 

The equire was hit hard by this nonchalance, and, (as the 
newspapers say,) “it is needless to add,” acted upon Sheri- 
dan’s suggestion— 

“So far,” said poor Tom, 
shall hear the sequel :?"— 


't say 


“the story tells for me—now you 








“Those were right good shots, sir,” said the farmer— 
“Yes,” said Tom—“eight ducks and fowls are more than 
you bargained for, old fellow—worth rather more I suspect 
than seven shillings—ch 7” 

“Why, yee,” said the man scratching his head—* I think 
they be, but what do I care for that—they are none of them 
mine 

“Here,” said Tom, “I was once in my life beaten, and 
made off as fast as I could, for fear the right owner of my game 
might make his sppearance—not but that I could have given 
the fellow that took me in, seven times as much as I did, for 
his cunning and coolness.” 


HOW TO STOP A RUNAWAY HORSE. 


A few days ago, two boatmen having resolved to become 
Competitors for the cup at the ensuing regatta, took their boat 
over to the new-ferry, on the Cheshire shore, to fit her up for 
the occasion, When the tide fell, the boat which they intend- 
ed to haul upto be painted was left high and dry on the beach, 
and having procured a small cart they packed into it the masts, 
sails and other appurtenances, including a cable and anchor, and 
were proceeding with them to the ferry-house, when the horse, 
a powerful animal, took fright, and furiously dashed along the 
shore. Finding all their endeavours to arrest his p in 
vain, and apprehending, as one of them said, that they should 
“upeet”” or “ founder,” a parley was held as to how they 
should act. “Shiver my timbers,” said Jack, “let go the an- 
chor!” No sooner said than done. Aturn was taken round 
the trams or ‘bits’ of the cart, and at the words “Let go! 
down went the anchor over the stern, and the cable was paid 
out. In a moment the cable came to its tension, the anchor 
was plowed into the gravel, and holding firmly, the furious 
animal was brought to a stand-still, surprised at finding ¢ 
“‘etopper” put so suddenly to his “course.” “There now !”" 
said Jack, “that’s what I call bringing the ship up all stand- 
ing!” We would recommend some of the young gentlemen 
who sport their tits in the neighbouring lanes, or along the 
north shore, and who are but indifferent horsemen, to take a 
hint from the cool contrivance of these tars in a gale, and 
carry a small anchor and cable behind their saddles, in case of 














After having regaled himself at the equire’s house, and 


accidents. Liverpool! Albion. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The following account of the capital of the Ottoman empire, 
and its adjacent country, is taken from Malte Brun’s geography. 
As it may be relied on for its correctness, it will to many of our 
readers, at this time, be a very interesting article. 

“Constantinople, the celchrated town of Constantine, 
the ancient Byzantium, and called by the Turks, Stamboul, 
city of Europe, and capital of the Turkish empire, is situated 
on the west side of the Bosphorus, or straits of Constantinople, 
between the Black sea and the sea of Marmora. Long. 28 56 E. 
Lat. 41 N. 

“The view round the town has been much admired; its 
elevated position, the great number of trees, houses, and mina- 
rets, the majestic entrance of the Bosphorus, the spacious 
harbour surrounded by the suburbs of Galata, Pera, and St. 
Dimitri, the large city of Scutari in front, the verdant hills 
behind it, the Propontis and its picturesque islands, Mount 
Olympus on the back ground, its snowy summits and the fruitful 
fields of Asia and Europe on every side, present a succession 
of the finest landscapes. The stranger observes not without 
emotion, the natural beauties in the neighbourhood, and edmires 
the excellent position of a city that may be so quickly supplied 
with provisions, and 60 easily defendedin the event of a siege; 
from its safe and commodious harbour, it seems destined by 
nature to reign over two seas and two continents, but the first 
impression is soon effaced by examining the interior. Con- 
stantinople is ill built; the streets are narrow and no part of| 
them is well paved; its irregular and pitiful houses are like 
Turkish barracks or clay and wooden cottages ; conflagrations 
are of ordinary occurrence, and the plague breake out every 
year. The moral feelings of the stranger are outraged, the 
haughty and solemn air of the mussulman is contrasted 
with th: humble, timid and lowly mien of the Jew ; a foreigner, 
before he is aware of the difierence in the dress, may discover 
from a man’s appearance whether he is a mussulman ora 
aja. The Fanar, which forms a part of the town, is inha- 
bited by the wretched descendants of the Byzantine families ; 
these degraded men crouch under the mussulman’s sword, 
assume the titles of princes and cheapen the temporary sove- 
reignties of Wallachia and Moldivia ; faithful representatives 
of the Low Empire, submissive to every power, to amass 
wealth is the sole business of their lives, by honest or dishonest 
means is to theru equally indifferent. 

‘The seraylio or the principal palace has been considered a 
great ornament to the town; it must be confessed that the view 
from the side near the Bosphorus is romantic, but the building 
is a confused mass of prisons, barracks and gardens ; it forms 
@ separate city, the seat of Asiatic debauchery and African 
slavery; honour, generosity, compassion, the best feelings o1 
our nature are banished from its walls, 

One venerable monument of antiquity, the church dedi- 
cated to divine wisdom by the emperor Justinian in the sixth 
century, now vulgarly called saint Sophia, has fortunately 
been spared: but it is certain that it must have been demo- 
lished bad it not been converted into a mosque ; its effect is 
imposing, although the style of architecture ia much inferior 
to that which distinguishes the classical epoch. The ancient 
Hippodrome is now a public walk ; the Cyclobiun, or the mo- 
dern castle of the seven towers, is but a weak citadel in which 
the ambassadors of the powers at war with the porte are con- 
fined. The most remarkable mosques are those of the sultan 
Achmet and the sultana Valide, and another called the Soli- 
mami; such are the principal edifices; they are seen to the 
greatest advantage when the whole town is illumined; they 
might add perhaps to the beauty of a landscape, but when ex- 
amined singly, they appear without majesty and without grace. 
We are apt from their frail and clumsy appearance, to connect 
them with the works of men in the pastoral state. 

“The population of Constantinople is variously estimated 
from three hundred thousand to five hundred thousand. 
About one half are Turks, and the remaining Greeks, Chris- 
tians, Armenians, Franks and Jews. 

“Pera and Galata, two large suburbs, are situated beyond 
the harbour of Constantinople, which is about six thousand 
yards in length, and from three hundred to five hundred in 
breadth. Pera is built on a height; it is the residence of the 
foreign ambassadors and the Europeans who are not permitted 
to remain at Constantinople ; the great warehouses and grana- 
ries are situated at Galata, which is near the port and custow- 
house ; it is surrounded with ditches and walls flanked with 
bastions. The inhabitants of these suburbs consist chiefly o} 
foreigners from all nations ; their number is eo great that Pera 
and Galata have been compared to the tower of Babel; the 
languages spoken are the Turkish, Greek, Hebrew, Armenian, 
Ambian, Persian, Russian, Wallachian, German, French, 





Italian and Hungarian. The degenerate Grecks surpass all | not tail to stimulate their poetic ambition, and preserve olive 
the strangers in espionage and political intrigue. their zeal in the arduous but not unpleasant career upon whic: 
“A great many villages almost concealed by lofty trees are they have entered with so much success. 
scattered along the shores of the Bosphorus ; it is there that 
bechick-tadch or the summer palace of the sultan is situated. || 4r. Whale.—We are pleased to learn that Mr. Whale ir 
Belgrade appears at a distance behind it, and is inhabited one || again about opening a dancing school in this city. With hie 
season of the year, by the most wealthy christian familiesin Pera | Private character and skill in his profession we are personally 
and Galata ; it is sheltered from excessive heat ; the air is pure acquainted, and do not, therefore, hesitate to recommend him 
and salubrious, an extensive plantation of fruit trees, verdant ||to public notice. The tasty and fashionable balls which, a 
meadowsand limpid streams adorn the immediate vicinity ; the || W years ago he prepared, cannot have been forgotten, and 
town is not exposed to the plague, or the frequent fires that hap- || ¥€ Anticipate a repetition during the ensuing winter of his 
pen in thecapital; if thecountry were undera better government, exhibitions which our young and fashionable readers will not 
almost every part of it might be as delightful as the neighbour-|;#°glect. As a professor of dancing he has held the first rank, 
hood of Belgrade. The suburb of Agoub lics beyond two por- || Which his perseverance and gentlemanly manners will enabli 
tions of Constantinople allotted to the Greeks and Jews, and|j him to maintain. 








at no great, distance from the fresh water walk, one of the finest ‘To tho Editor of the New-York Mirror. 
near the city 5 the harbour there is comparatively narrow, and Miseries of a shopkeeper.—That lifo is fraught with evils ; 
the gulf is not unlike a large river. and that no situation is elevated beyond the reach of misfor- 


__ “Adrianople, (called by the Turks Adranah,) on the Ma- tune, or humble enough to escape it, is one of those truths 
rizra, in European Turkey, one hundred and thirty miles which need not the penetration of genius, or the al trees 
north-west of Constantinople, is the second city of the empire, soning of phi hy, to confi But it fe no lean evident 
rise above groves of cyprese and gardens of roses ; the Hebrus|| nat 19 every specice of misery is attached ite own consolation ; 
gee by SiGe ee and even he who has none other, can retire within himself, 
snes Saint ah ee cas RuiPea tines soula»||!00k down apon the world with all the superiority of wo, and 

enjoy the satisfaction of being pitied and revered by his less 
afflicted compeers. What then will you think of the condi- 




















STANZAS FOR MUSIC. tion of a man who is doomed to suffer all the horrors of ad- 
You told me once my smile had power versity without any of its alleviations? to live in fearful hope, 
To chase your cares away, and to be for ever hovering on the brink of despair ; to watch, 
To shed o’er misery’s darkest hour and cringe, and toil, for the “smile of the great world,” and 
me cheating gleam of day; to be repaid with scorn, contumely and vexation? one to 
he Ub Re ae light— whom beauty’s smile “ never comes that comes to all ;” who is 
You droop’d, as towers at fall of night, regarded as almost out of the precincts of humanity ; per- 
And I believed it true. petually the sport of idlers and fools; and compelled to endure 
all with a meekness which would have put Job’s patience to the 
‘You told P patie 
‘Like mine On Soren as blush t One of this persecuted class of beings, yclept shop- 
That you were bound, as by a spell, keepers, Mr. Editor, now addresses you ; but he fears it will be 
wits were only nests in vain to attempt toexcite your pity, for alas! how cana man 
every pr of your heart ‘ ‘i ; 

From me its being drew, commiserate sufferings he cannot even conceive 7 , 
From me it never could depart, With the morning's earliest dawn, the shopkeeper's toil 
And I believed it true. begins. Having thrown open his doors though the keen frost 
‘You told me once, what memory loves bites without, and his luckless fingers tremble with fear as 
With fond regret to trace, well as cold, and displayed to exact advantage the goods by 
While o’er past scenes it widely roves, which he hopes to attract the eye of some chance passenger, 
Which time will ne’er efface; _ he waits with painful anxiety for a “call” Hour after hour 
Bul houghe repinis ehougiity avail, Tolle away—unmarked—unhonoured—and he descends in si- 
That you e'er told a flattering tale, lent dejection to his melancholy breakfast, hoping to bury his 
And I belicved it true. sorrows in a bowl of hot coffee. How vain are all things 


below! Scarce has the soul-reviving beverage touched his lipe, 
when he is summoned by the indications of a customer, and 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. as they are like “angel visits, few and far between,” he hastens 
to obey. Then comes “his fit again.” With the alacrity of 
Mr. Gilfert.—' An address to the public” has appeared in||one who is about to receive a signal benefit, he makes himself 
one of the Charleston prints, in relation to the paragraph in| ‘‘all things to all men,” is now elevated to the topmost shelf in 
which we announced the death of the late unfortunate mans- | his capacious store-room,—now grovels in its deepest recesses, 
ger of the Bowery theatre. In this “address” we are de-|/bringing to light hidden treasures—all the graces of eloquence 
nounced in no very sparing terms, and accused of having||and persuasion are employed—but in vain! with a desperate 
attempted to lacerate the agonised feelings of his afflicted ||effort he offers some article at half-price, and has the satisfac- 
family! Fora refutation of this gratuitous charge we need ||tion of hearing his customer coolly remark as he walks off, “I 
only refer to the article itself. We spoke of the deceased as|| never purchase of shopkeepers who fall on their goods." 
we felt—we indulged in the very common expressions of re-|| Then, heaven Preserve us from encountering ladies who 
gret entertained for his premature end, paid our unaffected |] walk the strects for the avowed purpose of “cheapening 
tribute to his worth and talents, but unfortunately we added goods.” “Allow me, madam, to cut you a pattern of thig 
as an honest and impartial editor, our free opinion of the pro-|| silk, at five and sixpence.” _ “No—I can get a better quality 
bable causes which led to his untimely fate. Such remarks]| at five and twopence.” ‘We will then say five shillings.” 
would not have been extended to an every day character—||‘Here,” interrupts one, “I-have brought back the muslin I 
such Mr. Gilfert was not. His example and his influence bought on credit, and have since discovered it tobe damaged.” 
were great and extensive, and his life the subject of general || “In changing my note,” says another, “you cheated me out 
notoriety. Our privilege to speak in unbiassed, although de-|| of sixpence.” ‘These shopkeepers are all a parcel of 
licate terms of public men, we shall never yield, nor ever fail knaves,” observes a third. - ‘Five shillings, did you say ™ 
to discharge the duty we owe to the public of advancing the||"1 did, madam—shall 1”—“ Four dollars is too much for 
cause of general morals and virtue. We are not in the habit /that cloth,” remarks a connoisseur. “The sixpence,” shouts 
of noticing the attacks of anonymous ecribblers, nor should|/the intruder, louder than Othello. ‘The lady departs to pur- 
we have done so in the present instance, but that we sus | sue her system of cheapening—and the encounter leaves us 
pect the source from which it is derived, to be entitled to our poorer than ever. 
generous sympathy. Pray, Mr. Editor, stretch forth the arm of charity, and in- 
Our poetical correspondents.—The numerous and gifted||terpose in behalf of the most persecuted of mortals. Shylock 
contributors to the mélange which composes the metrical||and the whole tribe of Jews, never endured balf eo much, or 
attractions of the New-York Mirror, will be gratified to learn ||had eo much reason to complain. To editors it belongs to re- 
that their productions are not only copied with eagerness, and ||dress the injured—to protect the defenceless—to make “ heed 
(let us say it by the way) often without the slightest acknow- ||lese rambling impulse learn to think,” to give to overbearing 




















iedgment, into our own papers, far and wide, but frequently ||tyranny a check, and plead the cause of modest merit. To 





tind a preeminent place among the selections of English |; you, the monitors of the public good, we commit our wrongs 
periodicals and newspapers. This fact, so honourable to the |jand our complainte—with an assurance that they will be gre 
character of the writers, and soothing to our own vanity, will |ciously received and judiciously decided upon. I am, &c. —V 
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HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 
SUNG BY MISS CLARA FISHER—COMPOSED BY H. RB. BISHOP. 


Ho- ni soit qui mal y pense, Eng -lish knights their mot-to bear, Candour claims the same pre - tence, For our France and for our 
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Love when shrined in noble natures, Shines revealed in all our feat: Ne jee then, your fears beguiling, Tur this way, and simp’ring, amiling, 
Scorns with doubts to dim its ray ; | Clear and open as the day. eT | : pee horrow of thatface; Strive to win a beyonese 
VWARIBTIBS. Love on pratn.—The young Prince de Reuss lately sent} Shenstone says, “poetry and consumptions are the most 


a letter to a lady at Vienna, couched in the following terms: | fiattering of diseases.” 
Cotmarpox.—Coleridge is said to be one of the moat outra- | “ Your love or my death.” The lady did not think properto| Pope saya, “the last years of life, like tickets left in the 
geous talkers in the world; a habit very apt to grow upon those | accept the first alternative; and as for the other, the prince | wheel, rise in value.” 
who have great powers of pleasing. When Dr. Channing | still lives! 





visited the poet, he, as usual talked incessantly ; afterwards! Lie or uz pay.—A little work with the captivating ti 
I , w : — captivating title GRORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
vr eaning heard that Coleridge admired him very much ; | of Lies of the day,” has lately been published in London} p.vished Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Beek: 
Then it mustbe because I am a good Hstener,” was the reply. | It is eid to contain much humour and pungent eatire. and Ann suvots-—Terma four dollars per annum, peyatlein adver 
: Z8.—Trifles discover character more than actions of Errrarp engraved ona tombstone in a church yard in Ire- | No subscription received for a less period than one year, Eash volume 
importance. It is no imperfect hint toward the discovery of a - Fe eae nt ee peicchudiog. the tie ranengra ane Sof jodies 
man’s character to say he looks as though you might be certain Here lies Pat Steel, that’s very true:— taugod with accompeniments (or the pianoforte, x 


of finding «pin on his sleeve, Who was he ?—what was he 7—what’s that to you 7” 3. SEYMOUR, PRINTER, JONN-STREET. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE YOUNG DREAMER. 


Farm image of delight! 
Child of untroubled thought ! whose virgin breast 
Buds in e wilderness, where soon the light 
Which guides thy wanderings, will have sunk to rest, 
As summer's sun goes down in chambers of the west ! 


New traveller in life’s vale! 
Yet a glad stranger to its countless fears ; 
‘Thy young cheek yet with sorrow is not pale; 
‘Thou hast not brooded over wasted y: 


ears, 
Or bathed the faded dead with grief’s all hallowed tears. 
As yet thine eye is clear; 
The light of hope smiles on that perfect brow, 
Like sunbeams, trembling in the atmosphere 
When the far east is kindled with the glow 
That bathes the heavens in joy, while nature laughs below. 


The past hath to thine eye 
No shade of care, or image of regret ; 
Its hours have passed in glorious visions by 
Where pleasure’s cup with purest gems was 
While from its brimming edge joy’s rose-leaf lip was wet. 
How eloquent is earth, 
With its new treasures, and its dreams, to thee ! 
Ascene of boundless and unsullied mirth, 
Fill'd with the spirit’s secret melody— 
Coloured byearly hopes and touched with early glee. 


The future! Not acloud 
Breaks on the prospect to thy fancy given; 
But pleasant iinages, in beauty crowd, 
Like stars that glitter in the summer even, 
Whoee trembling beams give way but to the morning heaven. 


The bland and silver air 
Hath all sweet voices for thy listening ears 
The breeze that whispers in thy chesnut hair, 
_ Hath gladness for thy heart—a music clear 
Bome on its viewless wing through the blue atmosphere. 


Solet ithe! My heart 
Is into rapture kindled as I stand 
And gaze on that young face, which nature’s art 
So cunningly hath fushioned—as thy hand 
Rests on thy timid lip—dreainer on childhood’s land ! 


Oh, that they might remain! 
That buoyant heart, and that unshadowed brow, 
That soft cheek, where the rose hath lefta stain, 
Like sunset’s crimson on a wreath of snow— 
‘An index of the heart, where pure thoughts come and go. 





But on each vernal wreath 
Of thought, which charms thee with a gorgeous spell, 
Will come the darkness and the pall of death— 
Age, with its sighs and pains unspeakable— 
The friends that pass away—the sadness of farewell! 


Yes, these will come, sweet one, 
If life should lengthen and expand for thee ; 
Fach little hour of bliss will soon be done— 
Hope's siren voice will lose its evmpathy, 
And blighted fruits will fall from pleasure’s blasted tree. 


Love, o'er thy flowery way 
Will steal in beauty and delight along: 
Thou wilt be dazzled in his pinion’s ray, 
*T' will touch thine eye with fire—thy lip with song— 
Breaking its novel thrills the heart’s fine chords among. 
And fables thou wilt find 
Love's gentle fantasies and hopes to be : 
Bright meteors in the ever restless mind— 
Strains of sweet music o'er a heaving sea— 
Gone, ere the hicart grows rich, in their wild inelody ! 


And unto kindred dust 
Thou wilt behold the carly loved go down: 
Hearts, which were link’d with thine in friendly trust, 
Over their still rest the curtained grave will frown; t 
While grief’s ead blight will fall o'er pleasure’s flowery crown. || 





Yet if within thy soul 
The thouglita which now lie richly treasured there, 
May linger with thee as tiine’s surges roll, 
‘Thou wilt escape the simoom of despair, 
And round thee still will glow the spirit’s balmy air. Evrragp. 





GOOD ADVICE. 
Mahomed had better make peace, 
With Nicholas czar pretty quick, 
And acknowledge the Freedom of Greece, 





Or his capital goes to old Nich. 


LINES. 


There is no parting tear 
Above her cold, cold bier; 
There is no sortowing sigh 
‘To speak her memory : 
There is another pall of death, 
From which no tears depart ; 
It lingers with the lingering breath, 
In the deep silence of the heart ; 
It will not moulder in its gloom, 
’Tis in a dark, but living tomb. 
Have ye not seen the tempest-cloud 
In the deep stillness of the sky, 
Darken awhile its gathering shroud, 
Then pass in wrath and frowning by ? 
Have ye not seen the red lights play 
Upon the shadowed brow of day? 
Such—such the shade, that hovering 
Ofer the horizon of my life, 
Brings with its cold and raven wing, 
‘The tempest’s dark and sullen strife ; 
And thus perchance to pass away, 
If life’s warm noon-tide bea:us for me, 
To pass when being’s kindling ray 
Dims the star of memory; 
Yet leave a darkling shade of i 2 
Over the heart’s sunlight lingering still. 


A tribute of its lonelinese, 

That darkly broods its anguish o'er, 
When nought on carth is left to bless, 

And nought to gild its darkness more ; 
‘When all that cheered its youthful day, 
And all it loved has passed away, 

Still seeks it, e’en among the 
The idol that it worshipped. 
Yet lightly swell the notes of glee, 

‘And mirth may twine his gayest wreath, 
A song on the lip, and a smile in the eye, 

Tell notale of the heart beneath ; 
For from its secret loneliness 

Still turn 1 to thy memory, 

A passing smile to other's bliss, 

‘And a drop from a bleeding heart to thee! 
Dear cherished one, that tlitted by 

Ere life’s young morn was dimmed for thee, 
Even while love’s magic lit thy sky, 

In all its purest radiancy. 

Where art thou, spirit? In the light 

To morning's pearly floweret given 7 
Or dost thou gem the shade of night, 

A bright star in the cloudless heaven ? 
And is thy pureand angel eye, 
Beaming from yon dark canopy ? 

Oh, haste thee hither, time can bring 
Nought to my heart's deep sorrowing—— 
Come, spirit, when the last pale ray 
Sinks in the twilight gloom away; 
Come when the distant lamps of even 
Are brightening in the vault of heaven ; 
And we will wing our joyous flight, 
Beyond those kindling fires of night. 
Oh: hasten, hasten, why should be 
The free soul linked in slavery ? 

Why should the thrall of carthly ties 


Fetter its soarings to the skies? Hinpa. 





ANSWER TO “MY ROMANCE IS OVER.” 


Published in the New- York Mirror of October 3, 1829. 


Yes, tis true, you are no poet, 

And your rhymes most plainly show it ; 
Not that I the rhymes can blame, 
‘They perchance may bring thee fame ; 
But the feeling they exprest 

Never dwelt in poet’s breast, 

And the sentiments they breathe, 
Nightshade round thy brows should wreathe ; 
Not the myrtle leaf and bay 

Which should crown the poct’s lay. 
Jingling rhymes you may have written, 
Stanzas to a lady’s kitten : 

Praised in verse some witching eye, 
Blue and placid as the skys 

Vow'd, perhaps, a ruby lip 

Was ieee that the gods might sip ; 
Sworn a hundred other things, 

Such as, with her, time had wings ; 

But without her, dragged along 

Heavy as the watchman’s song ; 

‘That the sun, the moon, the stars, 
Own'd no light, compared to hers: 








Wrote, in short, as many squibs 
As great Munchausen—famed for fibs : 
But yet you never was a poet, 

Dost aak for proof? Pll quickly show it: 
You merely are a household 
Who pays his tradesmen—when he can, 
Who keeps a book and orders dinner, 
Ani scolds his cook !—unfeeling sinner ! 
Denies his wife when ladies call! 

You are a household man—that’s all! 
And that’s what nature made you for— 
You hav'nt broken through her law. 

You do not think yourself a poet ! 

Pm glad you have the sense to know it. 
No music in his soul has he 

‘Who sneers at lovers’ constancy, 

And dares to hint that Hymen ever 

The charms of virtuous love can sever. 

A poet would not wish or dare 

To pen such libels on the fair; 

He never dreamed so harsh a thing 

That Love coukl choke by }: men’s ring ; 
He knows that magic circie bu. .s 
Congenial hearts, congenial minds ; 

That Hymen’s torch, with steady ray, 
Lights Love in sorrow’s gloomiest day, 
And sheds its halo round his form— 

A beacon light amid the storm !— 

He knows that Love, by Hymen crown’d, 
Is but in silken fetters bound : 

All this the gifted poet knows, 

And eaysit too, in verse and prose ; 

Says it when seated by the side 

Of her he hopes to his bride, 

And sings it when he tunes his | 

Inspired by Love’s promethean fre’ 

And oft repeats it to the wife 

‘Whom he vow'd to love for life ; 

And feels it in the hour of death, 

When truth hangs on his faltering breath ! 
But you—yea, your romance is over : 
You're a lunatic—not lover. 

But hold—you look for sense and reason— 
Accept a hint or two in season : 

When Love expires by Hymen’s breath, 
Listen for Reason’s knell of death. 

And Sense must follow soon—tor never 
Did real love from these long sever, 

And he who hasn’t senee to know it 
May well contess he is—no poet. Tetpore. 


— 
ORIGINAL TALES. 








THE 
FASHIONABLE AND UNFASHIONABLE BELLE. 

& TALE OF GOOD SOCIETY. 

‘Why, what is fashion? "Tis a vain conceit, 

A wild conception of a foolish brain ; 

Upon a giddy, toppling heightit stands, 

Which, every wind affects. Thore, nothing is, 

Save lip-deep words and tinsclled show, which mock. 

‘The amber brightoess—of life's purest gem.—New Play. 

‘Ox, my dear Miss Plainwood! how do you do? 
I am 80 rejoiced to see you,” said the gay and thought- 
less Fanny Showall, to the modest and retiring Miss 
Maria Plainwood, as they met one winter morning in 
Broadway. 

“ Good morning, Miss Showall, you are early out 
| to-day.” 

“ What can you possibly be doing in the street at 
this time, Miss Stay-at-home, as society calls you?” 

“Tam going to the library for some books.” 

“ Books! nonsense !—I thought you had perhaps 
; changed your mind, and were ordering a new dress 
| for the next party.” 

“No! I am tired of parties!” 

‘* What! why now you amaze me. You have 
not been at more than one party a weck for months, 
while I have been out every night, for I do not know 
how long; except Saturdays and Sundays, and then 
we have soirées at home.” 

“do not admire this round of dissipation ; really 
I cannot endure dressing an hour or two for a party. 
and then whirling in coach or sleigh at ten o'clock of 





acold night, and dancing lateyenough next morning 
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to find the stores open when one returns home: it is 
highly injurious both to health and mind.” 

“ La now! how can you, who visit “ good society,” 
be so vastly vulgar? Now am going to Emmanuel’s, 
to order him to dress my head for Mrs. Shinewell’s 
squeeze to-night; then I am going to hurry to Foun- 
tain’s, to buy an elegant new dress for the ball on 
Wednesday.” 

“ What ball?” asked Miss Plainwood. : 

“ Have you not an invitation to Mrs. Van Bluster’s 
ball for Wednesday ?” 

‘ ] have not even heard of it.” 

“ Bless me! Mies Plainwood, how can you be so 
amazingly ignorant of what is going on in the world? 
My invitation came six weeks ago. Oh, Mrs. Van 
Bluster will give a splendid party.” 

Such was the salutation of two belles, a fashion- 
able and an unfashionable, in the streets of New- 
York, at a date which I do not choose to mention—at 
least at this point of my story, for I am bent on giving 
a slight sketch of the history of Miss Fanny Showall 
and Mise Maria Plainwood. 

Mies Showall was a gay and fashionable belle, 
now ont of her teens, who, according to her own ac- 
count, had refused many advantageous matches; 
though I never could exactly ascertain that any 
gentleman had for some ten years before been more 
than politely civil to her. 

Miss Showall was a tall, showy girl, whose sole 
occupation was to prepare for parties, attend them, 
and there coquette with the beaux, and discourse 
small talk with the matrons; if to this description. | 
brief as it is, were added, she lived and died, it would 
serve for her epitaph. But as she still exists, we 
deem it necessary to be somewhat more particular. 
We shall describe her appearance, so that she may 
be viewed in our sketch as proper flesh and blood, 
and we shall also give the history of her family—do 
not start, gentle reader, its name is of a very modern 
date. ; 

Miss Showall we said, was a tall and showy girl— 
she was about five feet six inches high, with a waist 
so tapering, she herself boasted, that a ribbon of half’ 
a yard in length would circle it. Her hair was of @ 
chesnut shade, and hung over a low and narrow fore- 
head, in the most profuse ringlets; and her cheeks 
-showed a fresh and rosy colour, which, contrasted 
with her sunken eye, and the sallow shades around, 
made gossips ask if it was natural. Her nose was a| 
kind of pug, which, though it exhibited no mark of 
character, being one that we may meet at every turn, 
was nevertheless rather pretty ; and then her lips, 
which a poet could not in conscience compare to an 
opening rose-bud, still when she smiled, (and her smile 
though formal, was rather interesting,) showed two 
rows of teeth of beautiful shape and colour,—yet some 
were unkind enough to say, they remembered when 
she had three or four less than she now displayed. 
These features were circled in a face of rather an| 
elongated shape, and rested on a neck rather too long | 
for perfect beauty; but she held her head so high, 
and some were ungenerous cnough to say, for pride, 
that it resembled remotely a chicken’s when it drinks. 
And if there was a single point in her whole figure, 
which Fanny was fond to show, it was her feet. 
They were truly emall and beautiful, they were really 
exquisite ; this secret she had learned from the flattery 
of the beaux, many years ago, and thought it no harm | 
to wear her frocks of longitude more than usually | 
scanty. ‘To particularize her dress, however, would, 
be a never-ending task—for each day she changed it 
at least six times; but as we boast of little knowledge 

of the mysteries of a fashionable lady’s toilet, we will 
merely remark, that every description of manufac- 
ture, in colour and texture, which the fanciful French 





prentices, dashed into her dresses; but each colour 
and texture was carefully patronized in its hour of 
fashion, and as carefully despised when its day was 
done; for she was an unerring weathercock to the 
breath of fashion; but of that fashion only approved 
of by “ good society.” 

This “ good society,” this monied plebeianism, is 
composed of a certain class of men, women, and chil- 
dren, who dwell in large three story houses with 
folding doors, and costly mantel-pieces, and extrava- 
gantly furnished rooms with the most scrupulous dis- 
regard to comfort andconvenience. The most striking 
characteristics of this “society” are to give splendid 


parties, where the tables groan under the weight of| 


every viand and liquor, that is, if rare, which the five 
zones can produce, despite of cost—(once it was 
somewhat different, cake and lemonade alone were 
in vogue)—to look down upon the ancient settlers of 
the state—the true nobility of the country—to con- 
temn all who do not move in their particular sphere— 
to forget old friends, if poor, but especially, and above 
all, to forget the station in life which their parents 
held, or even to look back ten years on the record of| 
their own history—therefore. a lack of memory in this 
“society” is an indispensable requisite. 
trait is to patronise Bennoit, Clem, and a host of| 
such sable worthies, to follow to the letter every 
folly or extravagance which Mrs. So-and-so commits 
—to call every thing vulgar which honest, plain, and 
worthy citizens admire, and to extol all the vices, 
whims and conceits, as the most polished and fashion- 
able things in the known world which “ society” 
countenances. To make gold the talisman for every 
virtue, is an admirable qualification; to despise books, 
learning, and learned men, but to ¢alk of literature. 
To visit uccasionally the theatre, certain assemblies 
and concerts, not for intellectual enjoyment, but to 
talk, and show themselves and dresses; that is, if| 
the * magnates of good society” say they are to be 
tashionable. Let any man, and the more obscure 
his origin the better, get wealth, and learn the above 
requisites, he will be forthwith initiated into this most 
delectable of all ‘‘ societies.” 

It was in this “ good society,” that Miss Fanny 
Showall had been for a longer period than she chose 
to tell, a star of no ordinary magnitude, at least, it| 
we may judge from the brilliancy of her dress, and the 
trequency of her appearance in that horizon. 

Now, we shall sketch her family history as we 
promised. Her father, Jonathan Showall, either like 
the Irishman, was born in no particular place, and 
without a father or mother, or, he always forgot to 
mention, unintentionally of course, where, or of whom 
he was born. In the first stage of his known history, 
he was found, a chubby, raw, and ignorant keeper of| 
a tape and bobbin store in William-street, some five 
and thirty years before the date of this history ; of! 
prudent, perhaps penurious habits, which, added to a 
sign in his window, “ selling off below cost,” enabled him 
to lay by, as the store phrase is, a small sum every 
year—a small sum, multiplied by ten or fifteen years, 
increases wonderfully, which enabled him gradually 
to extend his business; in consequence of which he 
imagined he was now rich enough to marry, and 
threatened to wed a plain and pennyless burgher’s 
daughter, and reside with her ina room and closet 
in the rear of his store, which threat he actually put 
in execution, and became a married man. The proxi- 
mity to business of the dearest partner of his life. 
enabled her to attend upon customers, and they were 
not few, who dealt at the store of Jonathan Showall. 
Here she stood behind the counter, and knew as little 
of fashion, extravagance and dissipation, as old mother 
Eve. A year or two after this saw him etill richer, 
and he conceived the idea of moving soon into Pearl- 
street, which noble idea was carried into effect, and 











ever shipped to this republic, Fanny had, by the os- 


now he was called Mr. Jonathan Showall. Fortune 





sistance of Mrs. Banks, and some score of her ap- 


‘smiled graciously on him: he seemed a Midas, and so 
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he thought himself, without however thinking it, in 
the terms I have expressed, for he knew no more who 
Midas was, than I know of my ancestor who was 
drowned at the flood. Ambition is man’s besetting 
sin, and Mr. Jonathan Showall was not free of it; 
for shortly after this, he, with the advice and consent 
of his spouse, became an importer of British goods; 
jjand lastly, a large shipowner. Now all letters ad- 
dressed to him, bore the superscription of Jonathan 
Showall, esq. Thus, from the most humble and 
unknown origin, he rose, by the force of his wealth, to 
be of some importance in the world—he was elected 
a bank director, a director too, of some dozen insurance 
companies, fire and marine, and a man of no small note 
in Wall-street—his name was good and current for any 
sum—his society was now courted, his favour craved, 
his good opinion solicited, and his head was held the 
‘|highest of any man on ‘change. He became a con- 
noisseur of all fashionable things—such as of horses, 
dogs, wine, &c. He could tell an Eclipse, Sir Walter, 
or Sir Henry colt, the moment he saw his shape and 
carriage; he knew the bee's wing, the juno, and the 
brabmin, at the very first sip. He was moreover an 
amateur of old pictures, he knew a Guido, a Salvator 
Rosa, or Rapheel, froma glance at shade or line ; nay, 
he even went so far, that, at a hand of whist, he could 
stake five hundred dollars on the odd trick ; or at brag, 
he could stump most men on nothing for a few thou- 
sands. Indeed he was quite adroit at all the innocent 
pastimes of “ good society.” What a contrast ! What 
a transformer of man and men is this same gold! 
When this history began, Jonathan Showall would 
have doffed his hat in presence of a Pearl-street im- 
porter and South-street shipper; now the hat stuck 
ag firmly on the head of Jonathan Showall, esq. as 
the crown on king George’s. For years after this 
history began, Mr. Jonathan Showall would have 
been as loth to appear on ‘change in presence of the 
shipping merchants there, as a timid mouse would be 
to leave its hole in the presence of a cat; but now, 
the ‘change was Jonathan Showall, esq.’s own peculiar 
sphere, and he feared no man’s gaze. . 

The importarice to which Jonathan Showall, esq. 
reached in the mercantile world, brought him and his 
spouse invitations to dinners, balls, and routes from a 
class of society gradually higher and higher, till at lest, 
by moving from a large house to a still larger, and 
being more and more expensive in living, they obtain- 
eda diploma from “ good society,” and forthwith, still 
prompted by ambition, they began to appear in that 
magic circle. This taught Mrs. Showall to imbibe 
notions of gentility which the fancy of her teen-days, 
nay, of her early matron years, never imagined. 
She had tasted the delusive stream, and she must 
jeven sail upon its current. This she felt the more 
inclined to do, as her eldest living daughter—for 
\|though we have not mentioned it before, Mr. and 
Mrs. Showall had children—was now approaching 
her fifteenth anniversary. Her favourite Fanny con- 
sidered herself too old and too wise to go to school 
any longer, and therefore she concludcd—and her hu- 
mour was law—to ‘‘come out,” as the phrase is. AS 
the daughter concluded the mother determined; and 
\|it was seriously resolved to introduce Miss Fanny 
into “ society ;” and to do this with oll proper and be- 
‘|coming eclat, it was proposed that the family of the 
Showalls should move into the most spacious house in 
the city that was to be found, and furnish it on the 
most approved, expensive, and comfortless plan. That 
all things might be in proper keeping, a carriage 
was bought, and a regiment of helps—servants 
is too anti-republican—should be entertained. All 
things were prepared; Miss Fanny's birth-day was 
approaching, and cards of invitation to her “come 
out” ball were sent to some five or six hundred of their 
old and intimate friends, being all that, with the assist- 
ance of their memory, Longworth's Directory, and ad 
vice of their helps, they could possibly;muster as fit 
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” circle possessed few charins for her; she preferred the 





people to entertain. The ball took place; it wasa 
squeeze, a splendid and costly squeeze. Miss Showall 
was, of course, the belle of the evening; “a new 
broom,” &c., as the proverb says, and “ eat, see, and 
praise,” as another goes. The old Showalls—for now 
they were not young—thought their daughter a para- 
gon of ladies, though some of the exquisites who 
were loudest in her praise that night, said next day 
that Miss Showall smacked rather too rank of a bit- 
ter stem, to be a sweet rose of “ good society,” and 
that a few looks, words, and doings of the family were 
rather too vulgar to be of the first water; but Mre. 
Van Bluster said all was done comme il faut, and the 
exquisites, male and female of “ good society,” as in 
duty bound, echoed “ comme il faut,” which fixed the 
climax of the Showalls’ claims to “* good society,” and 
they were forthwith installed into all the dissipation 
of that honourable and fashionable circle. We will 
not be so rude as to mention how long it is since the 
auspicious “ come out ball’ took place, for that would 
fix the lady’s age to a day; and Fanny, as we said, 
being out of her teens, is now more scrupulously anx- 
ious to keep her age asecret than she was at that same 
celebrated party to proclaim that she was fifteen. A 
word may be said here regarding Miss Showall’s edu- 
cation. That she had the most fashionable (expensive 
would be a more appropriate word) teachers in the 
city, and was taught the most fashionable accomplish- 
ments, is certain; but fur the progress she made in 
them—euch as music, drawing, dancing, French, and 
Italian—the less we say, the more it will redound to 
her credit. Of her knowledge of literature, or of the 
world—we are too generous to speak of what she 
never possessed; but she knew the title-page of the 
few books, and the names of the few reagonable things, 
the existence of which, accident had introduced into 
“good society.” For Fanny to cram her head with 
reading, to study any useful science, or to be initiated 
into the mysteries of domestic duties—not being in 
the catalogue ofthe qualifications necessary for “ good 
society"—would have been superfluous; she would 
not be so unfashionable as to know, or even pretend 
to know, such vulyar drudgeries; it was occupation 
enough for her in winter to select dresses and engage 
makers of them, to go to parties, and talk of them; a 
little scandal is absolutely necessary in such cases, to 
give a point and raciness to one’s remarks ; and in the 
summer, to travel to the spriugs, or falls, or visit wa- 
tering places, engaged all her time. ‘Then what lei- 
sure could Fanny possibly find to study? 

Having been thus particular in regard to the history 
of the Showall family, we think it a pleasant task to 
eay a word or two of the unassuming Miss Maria 
Plainwood. 

Maria being, both by birth and rank fully entitled 
and much solicited to join in “ good society,” was, 
however, more studious to avoid than court the rounds 
of fashionable dissipation ; the splendid hypocrisy, the 
unmeaning compliments, and hollow friendship of that 


retirement of her own domestic hearth, or enjoyed the 
company of a few friends—friends not in the fashion- 
able acceptation of the word, but in its true meaning, 
—friends, whom she prized, and whose presence she 
respected for their moral and mental worth. The 
Plainwood family, though not so rich, was incompara- 
bly beyond the Showulls in true respectability. Her 
grandfather's family emigrated from England long 
before the name of Showall existed. They were 
honest and respectable citizens, under the Dutch and 
English dynasty ; her maternal grandfather, and two 
grand uncles were distinguished for their services, 
in the arduous struggle of the thirteen states for inde- 
pendence, and their bravery had no small share in 
promoting that glorious event. 

Her father at this period of our history, was a mer- 
chant of high standing and respectability, who prefer- 





red comfort to ostentation. His family consisted of! 





six children, and Maria was his eldest daughter, all 
of whom he brought up, and educated more for use- 
fulness than show: one of the first leesons to his 
children was, to love and cherish one another, and the 
mild terms, in which both he and his wife inculcated 
their precepts, commanded for themselves the great- 
est respect and love, while they had the wished for 
effect of making his fireside proverbially the most 
affectionate in the city. He indulged his children in 
ull reasonable desires, and such was the caution of 
his mode of rearing them, that his will was their plea- 
sure—his word, or even look, their law. The happi- 
ness of the parents was the children’s utmost aim and 
ambition. Such a fireside as Mr. Plainwood’s was 
not sufficiently formal, and the conversation too sincere} 
to make it a desirable reeort for the flowers of good 
society ; besides, Mr. Plainwood and his family, en- 
couraged rather the visits of the moral and intellec- 
tual, than the hollow-hearted and dissipated. Com- 
mon sense and rational conversation are an antidote 
to the presence of the members of good society—sin 

cerity and afiection round the fireside their very bane. 
Therefore, though in the evening, the drawing rooin 
of the Plainwoods was the resort only of the intellec- 
tual, many of the most conspicuous members of so- 
ciety made morning calls, or sent helps, with their, 
cards—either of which, though generally the latter, 
accorded most with their notions of friendship and 
etiquette. Maria was the flower of the flock: she 
was not in the world’s eye a beauty; her charms were 
Not so conspicuous as to enthrall the heart at the first 
glance; yet there was mildness and polish in her 
face, which a well cultivated mind can only impart. 
Her forehead was high and expansive, her nose the 
homeric, and her dark blue eyes, when animated by 
conversation, or her own fancy thoughts, shone like 
the evening star. Her hair was of a beautiful ches- 
nut shade, which curled gracefully over an alabaster 
neck; but more than all, there was a freshness in 
her rosy cheeks, which bespoke a regularity in her 
mode of life, that Miss Showall, though she openly 
vowed was vulgar, yet in her heart would have given 
thousands to possess the like. Miss Plainwood was 
rather short, and gently approaching embonpoint, yet 
there was an ease and gracefulness in her gesture, 
which belongs only to the gentle born. To a well 
grounded education, in all the useful, as well as many 
of the showy studies of a lady, Miss Plainwood by a 
course of well directed reading, had stored her 
mind so largely, that she appeared conspicuous in 
conversation, without in the most remote degree de- 
serving the appellation of a blue stocking. With such 
a mind, it is not to be wondered, that Miss Plainwood 
did not mingle nightly in the rounds of dissipation 
and extravagance, which are the very life of good 
society. No, she prized the conversation of the in- 
telligent too much, to find pleasure in the weather- 
cock compliments, and good natured scandal of that 
circle. She considered the mysteries of society such 
a waste of time, of health and money, that she had no 
relish for the allurements which the thoughtless of 
that train nightly enjoyed. 

We shall now return, and join the ladies, whom at 
the commencement of this story, we left in Broad- 
way. 

“Will you go to Fountain’s?” said Miss Showall, 
“and give me your opinion, Maria, of his new silks— 
really he has so many beautiful things, I do not know 
what to choose.” 

“ Excuse me, I am ina hurry to go to the library; 
a new book bas just come out, and I amall impatience 
to see it.” 

“¢ What book ?” 

“The author of Waverley, at the conclusion of his 
last romance, has spoken in the most exalted terms of| 
the novel of “ Marriage,” and I must read it before I 





sleep.” 


“La, nonsense! I would not take the trouble to 
read of marriage, certainly not read of it, when Mr. 
Smalltalk, Mr. Softhead, and twenty others that I 
could mention, would marry me, if I only said the 
word.” 

“It is fortunate for you that you have so many ad- 
t™mirers.” 

‘ And so would you have, Maria, if you would only 
go into society. How can any gentleman possibly know 
oradmire you, if you keep-at home every night and 
day of the year, moping with a nasty book in your 
hand? O it is vastly vulgar. Then a book from a 
library too, that a thousand low, poor, and unfashion- 
able people may have read before you, for a few pennies 
each.” 

* No matter for that; ifall the world had previously 
read it, they could not take fromit the least particle of 
its merit.” 

“But it is so vulgar to touch that which all the 
upstarts in town have read—OQ! I could not endure 
the thought. If you were to buy a new book, with 
handsome pictures and beautiful paper, covered with 
elegant binding, that one would not be ashamed 
‘to show in society, there might .be some excuse for 
you; but to take hold of asoiled and tattered volume, 
that has been fingered and thumbed by a thousand 
greasy hands, is monstrous. O this read, read, reading 
is very tngenteel.” 

‘« My way of thinking is somewhat different, but I 
do not wish to dispute with your taste. I know that 
she who cannot relish the classical style of an essayist, 
nor be in raptures with the lofty aspirations of a 
master muse, loses the better half of the enjoyments 
of life.” 

“ Now, my dear Maria, that is some more of the 
nonsense you have learned by reading. O! it is really 
abominable.” 

“ T speak from genuine fecling.” 

“There again is another unfashionable word ; ‘ good 
society’ does not countenanceit ; fashion and etiquette 
comprise every thing. I would rather be doomed toa 
nunnery for a year, than be forced to read an hour— 
nay, Maria, I could not do it, for, if I chance to take 
anelegant book from my father's library, before I read 
a page I fall asleep; indeed I could not keep my eyes 
open half an hour to save my life. Besides, whoever 
talks of books or learning in * good society ?’ then what 
use is there to study such unprofitable things; why 
belles and beaux, parties and soirees, concerts and 
plays, fashion and style, are all that is talked of in 
‘ good society.’” 

“ For that very reason, Miss Showall, I do not like 
« good gociety.’” 

“ What a wonderful foolish creature you are; I 
ideclare you have grown so incorrigible, that we must 
jhave you read out of ‘ good society.’ But here is 
‘Fountain’s, come in.” 

“JT cannut possibly epare time, excuse me. 
imorning.” 

** Goud morning,” replied Miss Showall, and as she 
entered the store, said to herself,“ How vastly wise, 
lin nonsense, this simple Miss Plainwood is—really 1 
‘cannot help wondering that ‘ good socicty’ will patron- 
jise her.” 

Years rolled on: Miss Showall was still the gayest, 
lif not the youngest of fashionable life, and Miss 
|Plainwood continued to cultivate her mind, on which 
nature had lavished so many excellencies, both by 
reading the most approved works, and enjoying the 
conversation of the intellectual. Miss Showall’s way 
‘of life brought around her many lip-deep friends, who 
‘sought in her society to add to their own importance 
in the magic circle of** good socicty ;” but Miss Plain 
‘| wood’s domestic and literary habits made her fireside 
the resort of friends, whose esteem vented itself less 
by the parade of words, than;by the courtesy and 
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Miss 
Showall had many hypocritical admirers, whose hearts 
were as cold as winter to her—Miss Plainwood had 
many sincere lovers, who espired to the honour of her 


hand. At length we arrive at that period of her his- 
tory, when her father gave her in marriage to a 
gentleman of more mind than fashion, of more worth 
than wealth, and his daughter Maria loved him for 
the sincerity of bis affection, and the intelligence of 
his mind. Miss Fanny Showall was still a spinster, 
and looked with jealous eye and malignant feeling 
on the happiness of her unfashionable friend. And 
though she said openly, that she could not conjecture 
how man and wife could possibly be happy or contented, 
who did not mingle in society, yet, in her heart she 
envied the felicity which, by the conduct of the young 
couple, it was evident reigned in their bosoms. 

Now a few envious wrinkles began to show them- 
selves about the eyes, which once were highly praised, 
of Miss Showall, and her rosy cheeks, which once were 
so lovely and blooming, seemed now somewhat pale 
and haggard, which gave rise, among the envious, to 
many inquiries regarding Miss Showall’s age: few 
knew, and still fewer cared to tell her exact time of’ 
life, but many remembered that her “come out ball” 
had taken place some ten or fifteen years before. The 
young exquisites now began to discover that they found 
more pleasure in dancing and flirting with belles of 
whose age more certainty was known: even Fanny 
herself found less pleasure in flirtation—her dream of| 
romance was not so bright and brilliant as it once was; 
she delighted more in the calm and sedate moments 
of life, and felt more inclined to listen to the conver- 
sation of middle aged and sensible men; but her great- 
est chagrin was, that she could neither understand, 
nor join in their conversation. Her “fifteenth anni- 
versary ball,” when memory would revert to it, as 
sometimes it did, seemed like a fairy vision; but the 
reality was long passed, and she felt more miserable, 
than in former days she felt happy. The time was, 
when she boasted that she danced every cotillion at a 
bali, and had engagements for twenty more than she 
could dance; now, here and there an old-fashioned 
beau would ask the honour of her company at a ball, 
but she had the biting mortification to see the beaux 
ambitious to dance with younger and more beautiful 
girls than she, and felt herself quite neglected: then 
came regrets, produced by her own idleness and way- 
wardness; then came wishes never to be gratified, and 
hopes never to be realized. She saw the fair com- 
panions of her youthful days, happy in the society of] 
worthy husbands and smiling families; but she was a 
withered neglected belle. Now and then-she would 
meet her quondam friend, Miss Plainwood that was, 
loitering along Broadway with a smiling chubby boy 
in either hand, or would spend an evening with her at 
the, house of some friend, in company with her loving 
and worthy husband. Then she has sighed, and a 
thousand times repented of the dissipated and fashion- 
able life which she led, and mourned over withered hopes 
and blighted prospects. 

Miss Showall was now a maiden orphan: she had 
No sister, no brother, and, as from her father’s history 
moay be guessed, not a relation in the world; but she} 
had wealth, and lived in a luxurious style, but what is 
wealth or luxury, without friends? Many a time and 
oft has Miss Showall repented of her course of life and| 
envied the happiness of the Plainwoods. 





SHERIDAN WHEN A cHiLp.—It may be consoling to| 
parents who are in the first crisis of impatience, at the || 
sort of hopeless stupidity which some children exhibit, | 
to know, that the dawn of Sheridan’s intellect was as 
dull and unpromising as its meridian day was bright; 
and that in the year 1759, he who, in less than thirty 
years afterwards, held renates enchained by his elo- 
quence, and audiences fascinated by his wit, was, by 
common consent, both of parents and preceptor, pro- | 








SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN MAGAZINES. 








MATCH-BREAKING. 


“ Ubi dicimus rediisso te, ot rogare uti 

Veniret ad te—mulier telam deserit 

Continud, et lachrymis opplet os totum sibi, ut : 
Facile scires desiderio id fier: tao."— Ter. Hoauton tim. 


“Thus I weave myself 

Into this willow garland—and am prouder 

‘That I have been your love—thongh now foraaken— 
‘Than the bride to any other "Beaumont and Fletcher. 











Tuenrz is, at present, in the neighbourhood of High- 
gate, alittle cottage, built in that absurd style so fash- 
ionable at present in England—(and which has been 
so pleasantly satirised by professor Porson in one of his 
fugitive scraps of rhyme*)—combining all the elegan- 
cies of life with an affectation of excelling simplicity. 
This affectation, however, attaches not to the present 
inmates of the dwelling—for a more truly simple, esti- 
mable, and virtuous family it is not easy to find about 
London. There is one member of the household in 
particular, who has frequently attracted the attention 
of the casual lingerers around the place. This magnet 
has been set in the form of a young girl, about eigh- 
teen or nineteen years of age, with something, perhaps, 
rather too finished, too perfect in her style of feature 
and figure for a suburban cottage beauty. She wasa 
few months since to be seen at all hours of the day, 
through the vines that clustered around the low parlour 
window, seated at her tambour-frame—her hair some- 
times clustering about her temples—sometimes nursed 
in papers, like the half-ripened grapes that hung around 
her—at all times surpassingly beautiful. It only needed 
a gros de Naples and diamonds—letters patent—and a 
presentation, to procure her the title of a belle blonde 
of the first water in St. James's. She is now, however, 
seldomer to be seen, and not seen such as she then was. 
The cottage, vines, and improvements are precisely 
the same; but the window is now always let down, 
and the tambour-frame has been removed from its old 
place to a darker corner of the apartment. The little 
deity of the retreat is no longer visible, at least, to 
the nameless pilgrims who usedto offer distant worship| 
as they passed slowly along the railing in front of the 
abode, and these have become fewer and less punctual 
in their visitations. But at the gray of the morn, and 
towards the even close, you may observe, gliding along 
the silent alleys and beautifully wooded lanes with 
which the neighbourhood abounds, e light attenuated 
figure, wrapped ina silk cloak, leghorn bonnet, and 
veil—the ghost of the beauty that was. It is time, 
however, I should say something of the causes which 
have led to this change, and give a name as well as a 
local habitation to the fair cottage dweller. Antiphile 
she should be, but that’s“ such a hard word!” as lady 
Froth says.—(By the by, I should apologise for my 
hideous Latin motto—but my fair readers would! 
readily pardon me if they were blue enough to know 
how many beautiful compliments to their divine sex 
are comprehended in the scene from which it is ex- 
tracted.) 

Well, then, let my heroine be Helen, precise be- 
cause she was most unlike that naughty ancient in 
character and fortune. She was induced to believe, 
(whether with or without reason—having the fear of! 
Chalk Farm and best glazed before my eyes, I shall! 
not undertake to say) but she imagined at one time, 
that little more than the licence lay between her and 
the head of my young friend Darvell’s table. And! 
although he and lady P. T. (a match the most unfore- 
seen of all that were ever made) are now making 
honeymoon on the banks of the Boorampooter, or some. 
such place in foreign parts, I am inclined to imagine 
that some idea of the kind frequently mingled itself 
up with his contemplations. 


The first I learned of his acquaintance with this 





*« He snwa cottago with adouble coach-house— 
A cottage of gentility, — 











nounced to be “a most impenetrable dunce.” 





And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is the pride that apes humility."—Devil’s Walk. 


Mies Helen, was on the occasion of his taking leave 
of her previous to his departure, which took place on 


-{|the very day and hour of his marriage with lady P. 


Darvell was then precisely in that situation of life, 
which more than all others presents the most powerful 
temptations to gentlemen at all predisposed to behave 
like scoundrels. He was a needy member of a noble 
house. 

Thad just laid down the morning paper in which I 
found an announcement of his approaching marriage, 
and the appointment accompanying it, when he dashed 
into my apartment in his own free way, without notice 
or announcement; and, throwing himself into a sedia 
d’apoggio, began to indicate symptoms of boring, which, 
however, I cut short by two or three rapid queries, a 
plan which I have always found efficacious on similar 
occasions. : 

Darvell is one of those people who are brave only 
in the field, or so far as their persons are concerned. 
He wants what I think might be very well named 
courage de la société, a kind of civil bravery, which, as 
the world goes, is more generally useful in the con- 
cerns of life than the military. I saw at this moment 
that there was something on his mind which he wished 
to get rid of, but did not know how to set about the 
declaration. 

“T shall require your assistance and advice,” said 
he, hesitating, “ in a very nice affair. By some means 
or another it has got about that] gave a promise of 
marriage to a person (whom it would be most absurd 
for me to think of selecting as o partner for life,) and 
I want now to break this affair of my marriage to her 
as delicately as possible.” 

“Indeed!” answered I: “then it appears, that 
she is one of the people who fancy that a promise was 
made ?” 

“Why,” said Darvell, a little staggered, “ there’s 
no knowing what she may have taken into her head. 
We talked and walked together, and said a deal of 
nonsense between us—but promise !—no—I’m sure— 
no—I know I made no promise—’Gad !—these girls— 
there’s no saying a word to them without a sharp 
look-out for man-traps. If you hand one of them out 
in preference to her mother, she sets it down as a plain 
intimation; and if you venture any thing in the shape 
of a compliment, you are set down at once for a good 
orderly husband, or a treacherous villain. No—no— 
I am sure nobody can say J was ever particular. There 
was no promise—could not be—(seeing me still motion- 
less)—In fact it would have becn the most imprudent 
thing in the world on my part. (Pause, anda glance, 
as if he expected a nod of assent, which was not 
forthcoming.) In short, Iam determined to break off 
all such silly suppositions—and I hope you don’t sup- 
pose——” 

“ Suppose ?—Me ?—I have no right to suppose any 
thing. [Iam sure—I dare say, it is all very proper.” 

“ And if you did, it would be too late now; for I 
have signed and sealed.” 

“Has this young lady any natural protectors?” I 
asked. 

A flush passed rapidly over Darvell’s cheek, and the 
family estates and the family honours all gathered 
together upon his proud forehcad, to build up a frown. 
“* And if she had a legion,” said he, “ my conduct would 
be precisely the same as it shall be; except, perhaps, 
that it might not be marked by the same tenderness 
and respect for the feelings, however unreasonably 
excited, of the girl.” 

“ Then she has none ?” 

“She lives with her father ” 

“ Well, I am sure you must be acting very honour- 
ably, and am ready to serve you as far as I can.” 

“Then step into my cab, and come with me to the 
spot. Iam no great Nol Bluffe on these occasions, 
and require something more than right on my side to 
withstand the artillery of blue cyes in sorrow.” 





We drove away and soon arrived-at the place As 
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te _"{HE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTEF” 





we polled up at the little gate, a number of sunny faces|| I once heard s young enthusiast say, that he would 
presented themeelves at the window, and disappeared || not, in any instance (if placed upon a jury, for the 
again like a fluttered dove-cote at the sight of my||/purpose of examining into a breach of promise, in 
friend, whom (I should have mentioned) they had seen} which the plaintiff was of his own sex,) accord any 
nothing of for a considerable time. In an instant the] compensation to the man: and I don’t know but he 
door was opened, and two very young girls, with one,| was half right. (It is extraordinary, by the way, how 
the lady in question) a little more staid and full form-|/ such a mode of redress came to enter people’s heads. 
ed, made their appearance, all beaming welcome from|| Money, money, in England, appears to be the grand 
the prettiest lips and eyes in the world. There was a} mediator—the anodyne for all injuries. No matter 
tenderness in Miss H.’s manner of greeting Darvell|| whether it be the head or heart that is broken—money 
which led me to suspect very strongly, thet his conduct |! is thought to be the only salv. fac.) Manis an active 
to her had been more particular than be seemed will-|/etirring personage, who has abundant opportunities to 
ing toallow. She placed one hand in his, and laid the} court a kinder fortune, and who, in fact, looks upon all 
other on his shoulder, looking in his face with an ex-|| matters of this kind rather as addenda to his stock of] | 
pression which seemed to call for a more affectionate] enjoyment, than as constituting a main portion of it. 
greeting on his part, than he would, under the circum-{ But with woman the case is different. The sole end 
tances, have been justified in using. Without seem-gand aim of her earthly existence are centred in this 
ing to notice the caress, he took her hand burriedlyfione object—all her hope and all her happiness are 
from his shoulder, placed it under his arm, and led ber] hung upon it—and with its fall they must fall for ever. 
quickly into the house. i Darvell was right in saying thet he cut a mean figure 

On following him into the parlour, I found the father] on the occasion; for I found since, that, after the first 
—an old, feeble, white-headed gentleman, who was shock was over, the lady not only abstained from all 
unable to move from his chair to accost us, and seem-j Teproach or entreaty, but placed within his hands a 
ed, indeed, almost unconscious of the cause of our pre-§ packet of papers (of what nature I don’ pretend to 
sence—even after—(during the absence of the family) say,) which he had the manliness and generosity to put 
—Darvell had gone into a long detail about the ru-ffinto his pocket. He has, to be sure, gained consider- 
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ugliness and deformity, yet, had it been a well-dis- 
posed, kind-hearted, unassuming, gentlemanly dog; 
a dog of prepossessing manners, respectable habits, 
decent conduct, and unimpeachable morals; or were 
it remarkable for its talents and accomplishments ; 
one might, upon all or any of these accounts, and 
in consideration of its sufferings, have pitied and en- 
dured it. But no, as it is the ugliest, so it isthe worst 
of created beasts: sulky, snarling, savage, and sneak- 
ing; thankless and dissatisfied; as arrant a thief as a 
magpie, as finished a vagabond as a butcher's cur; 
and, for accomplishments, it could not sit up upon its 
hinder legs, pick up a penny-piece, or fetch a hand- 
kerchief across the room, were cither of those feats 
to be made its benefit of clergy. 

It may be asked, why be at the pains of describing 
so worthless a beast? Because the beast, worthices 
as it is, is the sole arbiter of the destinies of the only 
remaining representatives of three ancient houses,— 
the Nolands, the Thwaites’s, and the Briggs’s. Be- 
sides, the beast hasa clear income of 1200/. a year; 
or, which is the same thing, he has the disposal of it. 

Yesterday was my old aunt Margaret's birth-day, 
when, as usual, all the members of her family were 
invited to dine with her. Poor Jack Noland and my- 
self are her only immediate relations; the Briggs’s 





mours afloat, and the circumstances of his new engage- 
ment. 

“ I dare say ’tis all very right, gentlemen,” said the 
poor old man. “ Helen isa good girl. I dare say you 
will do every thing that is proper, Mr. Darvell.” 





ably by hisbreach of faith (for I cannot but think there || (consisting of Mr. and Mrs. B., with their son and 
was something of the kind in question.) He is now||daughter, Pomponius and Julia.) and Miss Priscilla 
ecorching beneath a Calcutta sun, with an ugly, ill- | Thwaites (a maiden lady of fifty-seven,) being merely 
tempered, and fat (Bengal! think of that!) lady; and//¢rst cousins to her late husband. Phe assertion, that 


yet I scarcely can believe he is much happier than he 


I glanced at Darvell in a manner that was intended] might have been in this Highgate paradise, and in the 
for, and taken as, a reproach. He felt too much]| love of the little beauty who is now pining away the 






















abashed to resent the action. He left the room, in 
order, as he said, to speak with the young lady heralf. 
She was entering at the moment he reached the door ; 
and he took her hand and led her out, while she gazed 
with astonishment and concern on his countenance. 

In alittle time afterwards, I heard a low murmuring 
of voices in the next room; and, presently, a quick 
pattering of feet running to and fro, as if some acci- 
dent had taken place. What the accident was, I sus-|) 
pected, but never could sufficiently ascertain; for, in 
a very short time, Darvell re-entered the apartment, 
where I stilJ sat. He took a hurried leave of the old 
man; and ran out of the house as if he thought it 
would have fallen about his ears. 

As long as we remained within sight of the cottage, 
he observed a heavy silence. At length, when the 
last faint trace of the dwelling had faded in the dis- 
tance, he turned round, and began to relieve his mind,| 
‘‘ oppressed with too much thinking,” by giving utter- 
amce to a number of detached and incoherent sen- 
tences. 

“J did not think,” said he, “that it was possible I 
could ever cut so mean a figure in my own eyes as I 
did this minute....What a sweet—quiet—peaceful— 
blessed place that little cottage is!....That girl is the 
most perfect being on the round earth....Ah, my 
dear friend! how happy might I be, if....Pish! what’s 
o'clock? Isha’nt be in Leadenhall-street, in time 
to pass muster.” 

“ Yes,” said I, ekeing out the apostrophe which he 
had left unfinished, “ if you did not, like all sanguine 
and inexperienced men, prefer the hope of what most | 
likely will never be, to the certainty of what is.” It 
ie strange, it is wonderfu!, to what vile uses the noblest; 
capabilities of our nature may return, when once this, 
Murderous ambition has shaken her maddening dew 
upon our souls. Honour fades—virtue withers before’ 
it—peace diee—and hope itself is no longer felt as a 

-healthy influence,—but a restless, feverish, and sickly 
affection, undermining our quiet, and throwing the 
changes of vexation and of discontent over every joy 
that fortune brings us,—until, at last, made wise by 
disappointment and suffering, we have nothing left for 
it but to be soberly miserable, upon ae et 











Of our own vain wishes. 





remnant of her still life among the 
 Dingles and bushy delle of these wild woods.”” 


MY AUNT’S POODLE. 

My Aunt Margaret hasa poodle. It is, unquestion- 
ably, the ugliest little beast that ever bore the canine 
form. Nature has done nothing for it; and this ne- 
glect has been aggravated by a variety of accidents. 
Early in ite puppy-days, one of its legs was broken by 
a fall through the spiral staircase, from the top of the 
house to the bottom ; so that it limps. 

Ita eyes were villanous at the best of times; they 
were marked by a sly, suspicious, discontented leer, 
and never looked you honestly in the face. They 
gave the dog the air of a pickpocket; and I seldom 
ever met it without instinctively putting my hand to} 
my watch or my purse. Had I any faith in transmi- 
gration, I should say that the soul of Bill Soames had 
passed into the ugly body of my old aunt's poodlc.. 
But, as if the natural expression of its eyes had been 
insufficient to render the beast hateful, an accident] 
must needs occur to remove all doubt upon the point. 
Some months ago, the contents of a vial of spirits o 
hartshorn were overturned into Mr. Lovely’s right 
eye (for Lovely is the appropriate name of the exqui- 
site creature,) which said right eye has not only been 
ever since relieved of the performance of all optical 
duties, but it has assumed an appearance by no means | 
so agreeable as to warrant a description. Its skin, 
too: the common saying, that “ beauty is but skin- | 
deep,” would, in this instance, become a gross exag- 
geration, for Mr. Lovely’s beauty is not even as deep 
asthat. He is, to make a literal use of another com- 
mon expression, in a very ugly skin. It is of no ima- 
ginable colour, a sort of yellowish-greenish-brownish 
gray—an unearthly, vampire tinge. And here, again, 
accident has stepped in to make bad worse. By the | 
upsetting of a caldron of boiling water, the unlucky | 
animal was wofully scalded; and to this hour he 
bears evidence of his sufferings, and his miraculous 
escape from death, in two large, ghastly, pink spots, 
one on his left side, the other on the nape of his neck, 
as free from hair as the palm of your hand. Now, 

















|| quite forgotten. 


all the members of my aunt Margaret's family were 
invited to dine with her, requires geome modification : 
nothing more must be understood by it than all such 
as enjoy the honour of Mr. Lovely's patronage, and 
bave been wise enough to keep terms with him; for, 
besides the seven persons enumerated, there are fif- 
teen others, who, owing to various offences committed 
by them against the peace and dignity of the rascally 
little poodle, are now no more considered by my aunt 
Margaret as her relations than Prester John. 


Now, since aunt Margaret, as Jack Noland very 
sensibly observed to me the other day, cannot carry 
her money with her to the grave, it must be evident 
that the prospects of us seven, who still continue in 
favour, are improved by the removal of the unfortunate 
fifteen; but, in proportion as our places are more 
valuable, our duties, our cares, and our anxieties are 
more oppressive. The brute seems to be perfectly 
aware of this: he appears to have studied our dislikes 
and antipathies for the fiendish pleasure of exciting 
them; and he takes a diabolical delight in tormenting 
us to within an inch of the forfeiture of our legacies. 
He is, perhaps, more circumspect in his conduct 
towards me than towards the other expectants; for 
I long ago gave hima lesson which he has not yet 
I am not of a very enduring temper ; 
and finding Mr. Lovely, upon whose caprices my hopes 
depended, to be a dog whose good will was not to be 
won by gentlenese—reflecting at the same time ON 
the continual annoyance he inflicted upon me mig 
one day or other force me beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence, provoke me to retaliate, and thereby cost me 
dearly—I resolved upon a decisive but dangerous 
measure, with a view to secure myself against his 
future aggressions. It was simply this: one morning, 
during my aunt Margaret's absence, in acknowledg- 
ment of an inhospitable grow] at my entrance, and a 
manifest intention to bite, I flogged him in such a way 
as perfectly astonished him. He has ever since be+ 
haved to me as well as such a dog can behave. 

But yestorday wes, as poor Jack Noland forcibly 
described it, “a tremendous day for us all, and be 
hanged to the dog.” Jack, by the way, is the poor 
cousin of our family, whose duty it is love and admire 
us all, to be of every body’s way of thinking but his 
own, to execute all the disagreeable jcommissions of 


though it would be impossible to like such a mass ofthe family, and) patiently bear the reproach when apy 
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thing goes wrong.— Ah, there again! ‘tis Jack’s 
fault, no doubt.” But Jack possesses many good 
qualities, and is a pleasant fellow when he is allowed 
to expand. 

But a stern look of the Briggs,” or a sneer of Mise 
Priscilla, will freeze the jest that is glowing at the 
very tip of his tongue; in which case Jack will watch 
an opportunity of taking me aside—for Jack and I are 
the best friends in the world—after a moment of most 
expressive silence, and with a smile which indicates 
his relish of his own wit, bestow upon me, after the 
following fashion, the entire benefit of some piece of 
pleasantry which he intended for the whole party. “1 
say, Tom; I'll tell you what I meant, to say—so anc: 
so——and I don’t think it so bad! do you, Tom ?” But 
to return—not one of us but, at some moment or 
other, saw our hopes of inheritance dangling by a 
single thread. . 

To be concluded in our next. 
——————————————————————— 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Ma. Forrest.—This gentleman commenced a short engage- 
meut at the Park, on Saturday evening last, in the charac- 
ter of Damon, which he playedto admiration. His reception by 
the audience, which was very numerous, notwithstanding it was 
the last evening of the week, was the most warm and enthu- 
siastic we have ever witnessed on a similar occasion ; and, be- 
ing heartfelt and sincere, must have been peculiarly grateful to 
his feelings. We donot announce his appearance as anarticle 
of intelligence, for most of our readers are already aware of the 
fact; but solely for the purpose of once more expressing our 
astonishmentat the superior histrionic talents which distinguish 
this unrivalled young actor. ‘Fhe national pride which we 
feel in claiming him as an American, may possibly have its 
influence in the formation of our opinion of his professional 
excellence; but if it magnify the beauties of the portrait, it 
will at the same time render its blemishes more conspicuous. 
Mr. Forrest is not a faultless performer ; we never said he was; 
but his imperfections, be they what they may, are rather evi- 
dences of his advancement up the steep acclivity, to whose 
summit he is aspiring, than of any radical defect in his intel- 
lectual or physical powers. Our greatest wonder is excited 
by the fact of his having ascended so far in so short a period. 
He is young in the profession as well as in ycars, and still 
has outstripped the most ambitious of his competitors, and 
even left many of the proudest vetcrans of the stage fur, very 
tur, in the back ground. Disdaining to copy even the most 
celebrated and perfect models, the incessant flashes of excel- 
lence which enlighten his path, all emanate from the fire of 
genius within. His beauties are all his own. He never 
borrows, but trades upon his own capital, which is daily in- 
creasing in almost geometrical progression. Barring accident 
and the exhaustion of his fine genius by the vividness of its 
own splendour, we hazard little in predicting that Mr. 
Forrest will one day be referred to as the Garrick of the western 
hemisphere. 

But Mr. Forrest not only shines as a splendid luruinary 
himself, he has also called forth light from sources which, but 
for him, would have for ever remained veiled and shrouded in 
the gloomy clouds of obscurity. He hes supplicd with the 
oil of hope and ambition, the expiring lamps of literary genit 
He felt it asa reproach on his native country that she was in- 
debted for all her dramatic recreations to foreign writers. He 
felt it, and instantly perceived the cause. With a manof his 
uncommon mind perception ie action. Patronage alone was 
wanting to encourage the sons of genius to write for the stage ; 
and what the public refused or neglected to do, Forrest resolved 
to dohimself. By the offer of a very liberal premium for the 
best native tragedy, he at once put pens in motion which had 
been thrown down in despair, and has thus, no doubt, enriched 
the stage with several productions of superior merit, and 
placed ut least one native dramatist in the path to fame. 








Catirx or Bacpap.—This new opera was produced last 
week, and has been thrice repeated, with increased effect each 
time. The managers of this theatre have done much towards 
the advancement of the science of music in this country, and 
indeed the Park is the only place where any thing deserving 
the name of an opera has had fair play. It is here that the 
public have been awed and delighted with the unearthly wild- 


ness and bold originality of Der Freischutz, the mellow richness} 








of Artaxerxes, and the alternate grandeur and gaiety of Oberon; 
but in no instance has a piece been produced reflecting greater 
credit on the establishment than the Caliph of Bagdad. The 
music is of a more light and cheerful cast than either of the 
three pieces above named, and it is the work of the celebrated 
French composer Adrien Boildieu. French music, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, is neither very fine nor particularly 
original, and indeed, France is one of the poorest countries 
in Europe in good musical compositions ; yet the present is an 
agreeable exception to a general rule, and one proof of its ex- 
cellence is, that the oftener it is heard the better it sounds. 
The marches and chorusses, particularly those at the end of the 
second and last acts, are of themselves a rich treat, and were 
tendered remarkably effective by the quantity, quality, and 
perfect discipline of the chorus singersemployed. Mr. Mercer 
secmed to create universal surprise by the way in which he 
went through the part of the caliph; his voice is full and } 
manly, and he both sung and played with judgment and spirit, 
though he was now and then guilty of his besetting sin, and 
did cer:ainly, at times, make the light of the world, Haroun Al 
Raschid, the most illustrious caliph that ever sate cross-legged, 
utter his magnanimous sentences with a little of the brogue of’ 
the “ Emerald Isle.” Mrs. Austin was of course the heroine, 
and perhaps that lady never appeared to greater advantage, 
which is saying a bold word; she was in excellent voice and 
warbled like a Persian nightingale—not that we ever heard 
that bird, but we pin our faith in its vocal powers upon what 
naturalists say and poets swear to. The manner in which she 
gave the songs, “ Father, since that fatal day,” and “ Oh, what 
delight the soldier knows,” was really delicious. Mrs. Hackett 
was cramped up in an unfortunate lachrymal and somnolent 
part, which we dare say tried both her own patience and that 
of the audience. Mrs. Sharpe was more fortunate, and had 
one of a gay and sprightly character, in which she sung well, 
and acted better than any person in the piece. The comic 
characters were in the hands of Messrs. Hilson, Barnes, and 
Placide, and these gentlemen contrived to make a little go a 
great way. Placide, whom we look upon as the best comic 
singer in America, had a buffo song, (a very singular and ex- 
quisite composition*) which received greatapplause and which 
moreover deserved it ; two things that very seldom go together 
in comic singing. The fate of Mr. Woodhull really appears 
to be unvarying, and he was again in peril of his life. If this 
gentleman plays a character ina christian country, he is sure 
to do something that brings his neck within the compass of a 
halter, and if he travels east, as in the present instance, he 
subjects himeclf to the operation of the bowstring. Altogether 
the Caliph of Bagdad is well worthy the attention of the public 
both for the music itself, and the manner in which it is execu- || 
ted. To those who delight in outward ornament, it may be 
stated, that the dresses are showy and appropriate; Mrs. 
Austin’s costume was costly in the extreme, and Mr. Richings 
was made happy by a splendid pair of green satin unmen- 
tionables. 


er 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

Scuthern Polar Expedition.—The vessels equipped for this 
expedition are two substantial brigs of about two hundred 
tonseach, comprising a crew of twenty-cight men to euch vessel, 
with ainple provisions for a voyage of two years. They left the 
harbour on Friday, the aixteenth inst. and are supposed to have 
gone to sea the next day. The intention is to cruive near the icy 
circle, and to penetrate as far south as the nature of things 
will permit. It is understood to be the design of Mr. Reynolds, 
who has the direction of the project, to explore, as far as it 
may be practicable, the South Atlantic and South Pacific 
oceans. It was long ago stated that navigators of those seas 
had discovered more than two hundred islands and shoals, 
which were not laid down in any chart whatever. The im- 
portance of ascertaining correctly their latitude and longitude, 
or of even a part of them, must be evident to every person who 
feels the least interested in the rich producta which they yield. 
American whalers and other navigators are incessantly en- 
gaged in pursuits which cull them to that region of the globe ; 
and their personal safety, not less than their private concerns 
and those of the nation at large, require that they should have 
the benefit of such assistance and instruction as shall enable 
them to avoid the dangers with which they are threatcned, 
and to return to their native country with safety, bringing with 
them the fruits of their useful but severe labours. ‘These 
considerations derive increased force from the well known fact, 
that the trade to those quarters extends itself in proportion to 
our growing population and wealth. 
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ige soul hemisphere is less perfect 
than of any other division of the world, but it is believed to 
hold out stronger inducements to bold and enterprising navi- 
gators than those with which we are familiarly acquainted. It 
is presumed that such discoveries will be made, as to open to 
persevering and skilful nautical men, additional sources of 
trade of inestimable value. Should new and valuable islands 
be found, or should they touch upon the skirts of a southern 
continent, the benefits might hereafter be incalculably great. 
Emoluments might result that would be not Icss acceptable to 
individual enterprise, than gratifying to the national feeling. 
Every acquisition of the kind would enlarge the sphere of 
knowledge, promete the cause of science, and add to the repu- 
tation of the country. All new discovered lands would be- 
come the property of the United States. 

It is really cause of much gratulation to know that Mr. 
Reynolds, who has the chief, if not the sole government of the 
expedition, after experiencing many disappointments, and 
contending with numerous difficulties, has started on the bold 
scheme of exploring the southern oceans, and under very 
favourable auspices. One thing alone is a source of regret-— 
and of very sincere and deep regret. The narrow policy and 
contemptible economy of our national rulers, who withheld all 
support fromthe manly undertakers who have embarked in the 
noble project solely on the strength of private contributions. 
Whatever may be the honour resulting from the expedition, 
the government will merit none of it. A gentleman from 
Albany, distinguished for his scientific acquirements, accom- 
panies Mr. Reynolds. They have with them a good library 
for their instruction and amusement.—We take peculiar plea_ 
sure in recording the well timed liberality of the Lyceum of 
this city, who gave five hundred dollars with a view to aid in 
the scientific operations. —May heaven decree to the bold ad- 
venturers prosperous gales, an honorable and successful issue 
to their toils, and a safe and happy return. 


Fair of the American Institute-—Among the passing events 
it will be expected that we notice the fair held in this city last 
week, and which closed on Saturday evening. For four days 
the great room of the Masonic-hall was thronged with visi- 
tors. On the lowest calculation, thirty thousand people were 
admitted in the course of the four days. From five to six 
hundred feet of tables were covered with articles displaying 
the ingenuity and invention of our mechanics, manufacturers, 
and artisans. In addition to which, one entire side was 
crowded with pianos, bedsteads, &c. Hanging above, on cach 
aide and at the ands, were specimens of utility and ornament 
that exceeded any thing we have ever seen before. From the 
orchestra were suspended carpets, laces, and cloths of various 
kinds, At each corner of the room machines were in motion, 
that gave life and interest to the scene, At the first corner on 
the right, was a power-loom, constructed on the most approved 
inodel, and weaving a piece of fine broadcloth, two and a quar- 
ter yards wide. At the next corner, a card-making machine, 
moved by a snzall steam engine, was performing its wonderful 
operations with an accuracy that the most delicate fingers 
could not equal. Few machines have ever been constructed 
that bear any comparison with this in showing the perfection 
of hunian skill. We could scarcely believe thut the machine 
was not endowed with intellect, so minutely perfect were al 
its movements. At the next corner, a cotton and silk spinning- 
machine was in operation, surrounded by admiring specta- 
tors; and opposite, a miniature printing-press, on a new 
construction, was rapidly throwing off unpressions of the first 
address of the American Institute. 

We regret that we have not time to enter into a detuil of the 
merits of the various articles. We cannot, however, forbear 
making a few remarks. In the great staple of woollens, very 
considerable advances have been made during the year, The 
finish of some of the broadcloths extorted adniiration even 
from British dealers and manufacturers, and acknowledgments 
that we are rivalling them in their ingenuity and skill. Inthe 
article of flannels, which are pronounced to be equal to those 
manufactured in any country, and even superior to many, itis 
presumed that the community will be chicfly supplied from 
domestic sources. Those denominated printed tiannele, have 
equal claims to commendation. Specimens of felted cloth 
(a recent invention) show that floor cloths, &c. can be made 
without spinning or weaving, and at a cost that is but trifling 
beyond that of the material. By this contrivance @ vast 
amount of labour is dispensed with, and a cloth produced 
preferable to that which requires the agency of the spindle 
and loom. In the department of cottons, particularly those 


| printed, they are found to be in no respect inferior to the eame 
description of imported goods. 


Yn silver_and_britannia ware, 





* We will endeavour te ve this song to our renders uext week. 


jewelry, cutlery; and hardware, of almost every kind, the exhi- 
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bitions were most extraordinary. Unrivalled skill and taste 
‘were displayed in eaddlery, and in the manufacture of coloured, 
pressed, and cut glass. Hats and caps, of the utmest beauty 
and newest fashion, made of fur, leather, and cloth, and taste- 
fully ornamented, were shown in great numbers. Pianos, of 
splendid workmanship, and of the finest tones, engrossed uni- 
versal admiration. Fiint-stone ware, glazed and metallic 
bronzed leather, and more particularly the extensive display of 
superfine writing-paper and book-binding, together with an 
infinite variety of other articles, which it is impoasible to enu- 
merate, but all having the highest claims to notice, furnished 
incontestable evidence of the genius of our countrymen. 

Dr. Harvis,—This justly beloved and respected individual, 
who, for eo many years filled the distinguished office of presi- 
dent of Columbia College, closed his mortal career on Sunday 
last, after an afftictive and protracted illness of many months. 
His unobtrusive but efficient usefulness in the elevated station 
which he adorned by his private virtues, and graced by his 
jignified and amiable deportment, his pure and irreproachable 
life, his piety, benevolence, and zeal for the cause of letters, 
will long preserve his memory green in the recollection of the 
community, and endear his very name to the numerous and 
wide-scattered band who identify their literary and classical 
honours with the hallowed sanction of his authority. Few 
‘were the personal opportunities of converse which we enjoyed 
with the deceased, but those few tended, in no ordinary degree, 
to impress us with the most lively admiration of his religious 
zeal, his moral excellence, and the profound interest he cherish- 
ed for the institution over which he presided. His funeral 
obsequies were attended on Tuesday by a respectable and nu- 
Merous concourse, among whom were to be discerned hun- 
dreds of students and graduates, whose solemn and melancho- 
ly demeanour bore witness to the deep sense they experienced 
of the irreparable loes they had sustained in the death of their 
lamented and virtuous president. 


New-York Sacred Music Society.—It is not perhaps gene- 
rally known that a society, whose object is to diffuse and cul- 
tivate a correct taste for the higher order of musical composi- 
tions, was incorporated last winter, and is now organized 
under the charter, with great prospects of success. Most of 
the amateur, and much of the professional musical talent of 
the city, is already connected with the society, and the manner 
in which the sublime compositions of Handel, Haydn, Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, &c. are already performed, reflects great credit 
on the conductorsand members generally. We were furnished 
with tickets for a public rehearsal a few evenings since, and 
were delighted with the pieces performed, and the style of| 
performing them. We understand that a regulation of the 
society provides for a class of individuals, who, by the payment 
of a certain sum, acquire the right for one year of being pre- 
sent at all the public rehearsals, and at any performance 
the society may give. This we think an excellent provision, 
as it enables those who are pleased with the “concord of swect 
sounds” to enjoy this gratification, and, at the same time, fur- 
ther the objects of the society (one of which is benevolent) 
without connecting themselves therewith as members, and we 
hope that our citizens will by their countenance and support, 
enable the society ere long, to offer usthose rich treats of musi- 
cal performances, now known to us only by name, or the 
mention ‘we see made of them in European papers. 





Rybrent de Cruce.—A novel in two volumes, published last 
week by thebrothers Harper. A clever and well written work, 
not by any means so bad as to deserve reproach, nor yet (for the 
truth must be told) #0 very good that the reading world would 
have been much the loser had itnot been written. The story is 
well wrought out and is interesting ; but then it ie not too per- 
fect in point of probability or (which is about the came thing) 
truth to nature. The same may be said of the personages 
treated of; they are well drawn, (that is, distinctly and consie- 
tently) but cannot be said to be copies from life. Rybrent de 
Cruce, however, is a better book than five out of every ten 
novels that are published in England and reprinted here ; and 
is, to say the least, as good as three of the other five ; or in 
other words, out of every ten there are cote two that are 
better worth reading than this. 

It comes too from among a clever family, ting from the pen 
of a sister of that Captain Head who, some three or four years 
since, scampered over the Cordilleras with such courageous ra- 
pidity, and published an account of his peregrinations that 
Was quite as amusing as they were bold and hazardous. 

‘Waldegrave, published week before last, has about the same 
degree of merit as the novel just spoken of; some of the de- 
scriptions of Italian scenery in particular are very glowing 
and magnificent. But the best book since Devereux, is one 


that the Harpers have now in press, called Sketches of Irish 
‘Character, by Mrs. Hall—(the same lady, by the way, who was 
for some time supposed to be the writer of the Hungarian 
Tales and the Romances of Real Life.) These sketches are 
much in the manner of Miss Mitford, and give as entertaining 
an idea of an Irieh village and its inhabitants, as her volumes 
of an English one—with the additional merit, as we suspect, 
of being more strictly correct in point of likeness. 





“ Good Society.”—In our present number will be found 2 


tale of “ good society.” It is almost superfluous to remark ||: 


that its satire is not levelled at the polished or well-educated ; 
bat solely at those pretenders, who, like the frog in the fable, 
aspire to ape their superiors; whose foibles they assume be- 
cause unable to emulate their virtues. No one will be more 
amused by the easy spirit of the communication in question, 
than those who possess the most undisputed claim to the very 
best society. 

Jail and Bridewell.—Are theese unseemly and unsightly 
edifices never to be removed? After all that has been said on 
this subject is nothing tobe done? The public voice is deci- 
dedly in favour of the improvement ; so much #0, that we 
venture to assert, that were it put to vote at the ensuing elec- 
tion, there would scarcely be a negative ticket offered at the 
polls. It would not be a bad plan for our inhabitants to come 
to the conclusion not to vote for any person.as alderman, or 
assistant, unless he pledged himself to exert his influence to 
brush away these two disgusting excrescences. 

P.S.—We had written thus far, when a worthy friend of| 
ours, a member of the board, who had “just dropped in” to 
invite us to take a bowl of turtle at Niblo’s, (an invitation, by 
the way, which we mean to accept, as such palatable offers 
come but seldom ;) reminded us that a committee had been ap- 
pointed, a long time ago, to select a suitable location for a 
new jail and bridewell, and report the same to the board. This 
committee, it seems, appointed a sub-committee to relieve them 
from the task, and this sub-committee say that they cannot 
find a spot that will answer the purpose. There is no doubt 
that the state legislature will consent to cede back part of the 
arsenal in Elm-street, for which they have no further use, and 
a more eligible spot is not to be found within the same dis- 
tance from the City-hall The ground is low, it is admitted, 
but epidemics have never visited the vicinity; and when the 
“court end” of our city has been depopulated by the yellow- 
fever, Elm-street has been totally exempt from it. 


Sailors at the theatre.—The other evening, part of the 
crew of the Brandywine attended the Park theatre, to witness 
the performance of a nautical ballet, got up for the occasion. 
The hero of the piece, Mr. Parker, was a shipwrecked sailor, 
who applied for rest and refreshment at a public-house, but 
was repulsed by the landlord, (because he had no ready rhino, ) 
and spurned from the door, before which he threw himself in 
a poroxysm of despair. A sailor in the pit could not stand 
this, but immediately made his way upon the stage, evidently 
with the intention of interfering in behalf of his ill-treated 
shipmate. Relief, however, was nearer at hand than he ima- 
gined, for, at that moment, a whole ships’ crew entered from 
behind the scenes, with flying colours and bags of money, hav-| 
ing just been paid off. The shipwrecked sailor was immedi- 
ately raised from the ground, and furnished with “ new rig- 
ging” by his free-hearted deliverers, among whom our adven- 
turer from the pit figured away in great style, to the no small 
amusement of the audience. 


The Park.—The late improvements in the vicinity of the 
City-hall have deservedly met with universal approbation ; | 
and it is moet ‘devoutly to be wished,” that our corporation | 
will thus be encouraged to go on in the “goodly work,” and 
neither hecome “weary in well-doing,” nor it down con- 
tent with small attainments in excellence. The curb-stones! 
and temporary railings which define the paths that intersoct 
the;park, and protect the grass-plots from the blighting foot- 
prints of idlers, have so well answered the intended purpose, 
that the whole park is now, at this advanced season, one ver- 
dant lawn, covered with aluxuriant carpet of green. Whate 
contrast with its appearance for several preceding years, when 
it presented the miniature likeness of a sandy desert, inter- 
spereed with stripe of parched heath. 


Clinton-Hall.—The floor timbers of the second story of this 
magnificent building are already laid ; some of the partition 
walls are ready for a third tier; and the ponderous granite 
columns on which the exterior walls are to rest, aro nearly all 











in their places. This edifice will be an ornament to the city ; 
as the institution by which it is erected is an honour to the 








country. 


Pure water.—When is this city to be blest with a constant 
supply of pure and wholesome water? The corporation are 
now expending thousands of dollars in sinking wells, laying 
Pipes, and constructing cisterns for extinguishing fires; but 
not a cent has been appropriated to the more important object 
of giving us wholesome water to extinguish our thirst; as if 
Property was of more value than health! They are now 
building a tower— whose top will reach to—” perhaps not 
quite vo high as that of Shinar—near the junction of the Third 
Avenue and the Bowery. This huge pile of stoneand mortar 
is to support a reservoir, which will be filled with water by a 
steam-engine, from a well now sinking at the foot ofits base. 
The cost of this project, with a trifling addition, would extend 
the present line of pipes to the Bronx-river, which is of itself 
an inexheustable reservoir of the purest water, many fect 
higher than the most elevated part of this city. The pipes 
once laid, the unchangeable laws of nature would do the rest 
—they would be eternally fall, without the aid of steam, 
though a public fountain were to play continually at every 
corner, and a fire engine at every plug. 


What next ?—Seiltanzer Herr Cline has had his day, untii 
our wonder-loving citizens have become so familiar with 
‘grand ascensions on the elastic cord,” with wheclbarrow=, 
&c. that his daring feats have ceased to astonish, and are no 
longer considered novelties. Herr Cline is therefore “laid on 
theshelf,” andall excited tastes are shortly tobe gratified by the: 
celebrated Cubano, another seiltanzer, who, disdaining the vul- 
gar support of a rope, isin the habit of ascending three hun- 
dred feet on a small attenuated wire. When this exploit 
ceases to excite admiration by repetition, we shall expect to 
behold some new imported seiltanzer ascend a thousand fect 
on a horse-hair, drive tandem up the web of a spider, or per- 
haps scale the battlements of the skies on a ray of light darted 
from the milky way. But after all, we feel a strong predilec- 
tion in favour of the good old-fashioned New-England mode 
of doing these things—where such grand ascensions arc 
always made by venerable spinsters, mounted upon birch- 
brooms, with which they are said to 

“ Bweep the cobwebs off the sky." 

Portrait of George 1V.—Ladies, artists, connoisseurs, and 
the admirers of the fine arts generally, may be much gratified 
by calling at Bourne’s, Broadway, and examining a fine por- 
trait of the present king of Great Britain. It is an India proof 
of an exquisite line engraving by Finders, taken from the 
original picture by Sir Thomas Laurence, just imported direct 
from London, by Bourne, whose enterprise and exertions in 
the cause of the fine arta, deserve liberal support. 

Brick-meeting Church.—This well-known building haz 
recently undergone some judicious improvements and repairs. 
Among others, it has been newly painted, inside and out, from 
the groundsel to the weathercock. This latter appendage we 
are happy to announce, will now traverse, and no longer ob~ 
stinately point due east, as it had previously done for several 
years, tothe great annoyance and injury of hypochondriacs and 
other valetudinarians, to whom an east wind is worse than the 
siroc of Africa. 

New map of the United States.—The late assistant-post - 
|| master general is about publishing a new and improved map 
of the United States, which will comprise more than twenty 
square feet. Its peculiar excellence will consist in having 
distinctly marked and designated all the post-offices, post 
roads, and distances; boundaries of counties, towns, and 
villages; mountains, rivers, and other natural features of 
the country. All of which must prove of great utility to mer- 
'|chants and others, as they are not to be found elsewhere. 


Covent-Garden Theatre.—This establishment was very 


; unsuccessful last season, while Stephen Price was building up 


old Drury. By the last accounts it is tated thet Macready. the 
actor, has offered a loan of one thousand pounds sterling, and 
his gratuitous services for one year to keep up Covent Garden, 
provided Kean, Kemble, and some other eminent performers 
would unite with him. 


Brief correspondence.—The following laconic correspon- 
dence, which has been handed to us for publication, is said to 
have occurred on Monday last. A dandy, wishing to inquire 
if a tailor would give him credit for a coat, wrote thus : 
City Hotel, October 19, 1829. 
S1a—Coat on tick? Please answer. Yours, J. D. 
THE REPLY. 
Monday, October 19, 1829. 
Siz—Is won't answer. Yours, C. W. 


Xi Mr. Wilfam Steven is our authorised collector for this 
city. 
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FROM THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL. 
MY NEW COAT. 


A YRAGNERT. 

1 ssveR was so miserable in all my life, as the day I put on 
my new coat. My misery was heightened by the circum- 
stance, that I expected to be particularly happy. I put it on 
aftor breakfast. " It fitted me exceedingly well, and I have ra- 
ther a handsome figure—at least, so my tailor tells me. I had 
been reading Miss Landon’s “Improvisatrice ;” but the mo- 
ment I put on my new coat, I found that my thoughts wan- 
dered to Prince’s-strect, and I could no longer participate in 
the Sorrows of her heroine. I buttoned my new coat ; for the 
greatest natural philosophers inform us, that we should always 
wear a new coat buttone.l, that it may get a habit of sitting 
“lose to the body. 1 buttoned my new coat, and sallied forth. 
{ passed through the western divisions of George-street. It 
struck me that there was an unusual number of ladies at the 
windows. I did not care: I was sure that my new coat had 
a fashionable cut; so I said to myself, ‘they may look at it 
if they please.’ I resolved, however, not to walk as if 1 
were conscious that 1 wore a new coat. I aasumed an easy, 
good-humoured, condescending kind of air; and the expres- 
sion of my countenance secmed benevolently to indicate that 
I would have addressed a few words to an old friend, even 
although he appeared in a coat that I had seen him in six 
months before. I did not wear my Indian handkerchief in my 
breast; for 1 look upon that as a stratagem to which men 
should resort only when the front parts of their coat get 
threadbare. I put my handkerchief (it is real India, and 
have only one of the sort) into my coat pocket, and I allowed 
one of the yellow corners to hang out as if by accident. 1 
occasionally conveyed it from my pocket to my face ; but, when 
T replaced it, a yellow corner, by the same accident, always 
hung out. 

At the corner of Castle-street, several porters touched their 
hats to me; and two maid-servants, who were standing at the 
top of their area-stair, looked after me till I was out of sight. 
When I came to where the coaches are, opposite the aseembly- 
rooms, three or four men asked me if I wanted a coach; but, 
though the compliment rather pleased me, I declined their 
offers in a dignified and gentlemanly manner. Just as 1 
passed Gardner's shop, or between that and M’Diarmid’s, an 
individual, rather ehabbily dressed, whispered in my ear, “Any 
ald clothes to sell, sir?” I answered, “no!” rather gruffly ; 
for my first impression was, that a kind of sncer was intended 
at my new coat: but on reflection, 1 feel convinced that 
these old-clothes-men only address persone of gentlemanly 
appearance; and therefore I take this opportunity of publicly 
expressing my regret for my severity to the individual in ques- 
tion, who, I am sorry to repeat, was rather shabbily dressed. 
Hitherto I had met with little to ruffie me. 

Just as I turned into South Hanover-street, I rubbed egainst 
a white phantom, who passed on as if nothing had happened, 
but who left the whole of my right arm and shoulder covered 
with flour and dust. The daring villain was a baker, and| 
with a ruthless barbarity worthy only of a lineal descendant | 
of the murderer Haggart, he had attempted to destroy for ever 
iny coat and my happiness. Fortunately, an obliging footman, 
who was near me at the time, sceing my distress, lifted his 
hand, and, by a pretty violent application of it to my back and 
side, succeeded in restoring me to comparative peace of mind. 
( got into Prince’s-street. ‘The sun was shining brightly ; all 
the world was abread ; but I did not meet with ono whose 
coat was so ncw as my own. I felt my superiority; I per- 
ceived that I was an object of universal attention. I don’t 
know how many black eyes glanced sunshine into mine; 1 
cannot recollect the number of blue oglers that stole my heart 
at every step. Oppusite blackwoou’s shop, a gentleman, in a 
blue surtout and green spectacles, stopped me, and addressing 
me in French, gave me to understand that he was a Spanish 
refugee—very poor and very miserable—and that, as he had 
been informed L was celebrated for my charitable actions, he 
hoped I would afford him a little assistance. I was rather 
pleased at the stranger's address; but how he came to be in. 
formed that I was celebrated tor my charitable actions, I con. 
fess I cannot very well comprehend ; for, with the exception 
of a penny I threw to a little boy who continued scraping on 
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Carthage,” words, the ing, interrupting 


edit with much gratitude, and I went on towards the Calton-|/said, “ Hannibal, when he left Carthage, had had his dinner, 


hill, 


Passing the Waterloo hotel, I encountered a cloud of dust, 


and I am going to take mine.” 
Lord Manerrzip.—When this judge was on the circuit, 


which I did not at all like, but which 1 was philosopher enough ||@ woman was indicted for witchcraft. The inhabitants of the 


to submit to in silence. Severer evils were awaiting me. 


.|| place were exasperated against her: and, among other proofs 


After I had ascended the hill, the day suddenly overcast; big, of her being a witch, they deposed that she had been seen 
heavy drops of rain began to fall—faster and faster—till a|| walking in the air with her feet upwards, His lordship heard 
thunder-shower came tumbling down with irresistible violence. || the evidence with great patience and tranquillity, and, deem- 
Good heaven ! rain—thunder-rain upon a new coat—the very |ling it not prudent to irritate the people by scouting the indict- 
first day [had ever putiton! I turned back—I ran—I flew— |} ment in the terms which it deserved, he thus addressed them: 
but in vain! Before I could reach the nearest place of shelter ||‘ Admitting that this woman has walked in the air, as you 
1 was completely drenched. I could have wept, but I was in ||have said, with her feet upwards, she was born in England as 
too great agony to think of weeping.—Whien I got to the east well as yourselves; she, consequently, can only be judged by 
end of Prince’s-street, there was not acoach on the stand. I the laws of the country : now, as I know not of any law that 
might have gone into Barry's or Mackay’s, but it would have forbids walking in the air with the fect upwards, we all have 


been ofno use—I wasas wet asIcouldbe. 1 walked straight ||@ right to do so with impunity. 


| see, therefore, no reason for 


home through the splashing streets. I do not think I was in ||this prosecution ; and the poor woman may return home when 


my right reason. 


I was to have dined out in my new coat, ||she pleases, either walking in the air, or on earth, ashe finds 


and now it would never look new again!" It was soaked in || most convenient.” 


water. 


I put my hand in my pocket mechanically to take 


Stituincriert.—King Charles II. asked this divine how 


out my silk handkerchief—I don’t know why: heaven and ||it came about that he always read his sermons before him 
earth ! it was gone: my pocket had been picked! I had lost |}when he preached extempore elsewhere? He told the king, 
my new silk handkerchief. The horrible conviction fiashed that the awe he felt at so noble an audience made him afraid 
upon me that the Spanish refugee in green spectacles, who || trust himself, unless he put his discourse into writing, 
had complimented me on my charitable actions, and to whom jj“ But pray,” says Stillingfleet, “may I be permitted to ask a 


I had given half-a-crown, took it from me! 


similar question? Why does your majesty read your speeches, 


I reached home, more dead than alive. I threw off my coat, whocan feel no awe from the presence of superiors 7” ‘“ Why, 
and sent it to the kitchen to be dried. My-cook isa very good ||truly,” replied the king, “‘the question is a fair one, and so 


woman, but she is rather fat. 1 eat by myself, meditating ||shall be my answer. 


upon the uncertainty of human life. 


By reading my speech, I keep my eye 


My reverie lasted a long || Upon the paper; for I have asked supplies from the commons 


while. Suddenly an odour like that of a singed sheep's ||% heavily, and they have granted them go often, that 2e are 


head reached me. 


I started up; in a moment the fatal ashamed to look each other in the face.” 
truth crossed my mind ; I rushed into the kitchen; my cook 


Ottven Cromwet.—This celebrated character in English 


was fast asleep: and my coat was smoking before the fire, history being afraid of cabals from the expelled family, thought 
burned brown in a dogen different places, with here and there |jit dangerous to permit persons, particularly noblemen, to leave 
several small holes. I seized a carving-knife to stab the cook |jthe kingdom without leave. A young nobleman in the inter- 
tothe heart; but, in my impetuosity, I tumbled over a kitchen || test of Charles II, came to pay his respects to the protector 


tub, and as I fell, my Lead struck with a bump upon the cook’s 


jJand solicit leave of absence from the co ‘ntry. Cromwell im- 


lap. She started up, and calling me a “baso monster,” fled || mediately granted the request, but said, “ Well, let me see you 


from the kitchen as fast as her dumpy limbs could carry her||°0" gain; but don’t sce Charles Stuart.” 
dumpier carcass. I thought of committing suicide ; but just ||" honour,” replied the peer. 


“T will not, upon 
The nobleman soon returned, 


at that moment the chamnbermaid came to tell me that the ||*"d coming to pay his duty to the protector, Cromwell snatch- 
tailor had called to know how I liked my new coat. I pushed |/¢d his hat out of his hands, and with a penknife quickly cut 
my arm through one of the holes that had been burned in the ||°PE? the lining, and from the inside took out several letters 


back of it—tottered into the dining-room where he was wait-||#Nd papers directed to the friends of Charles, 


ing for me—and fell in a swoon at his fect! 
—_ 





VARIETIES. 


“O shame!” 
cried Oliver, “tis this the way the English nobles keep their 
honour? Did you not promise not to see Charles Stuart!” 
“T did not see him,” answered the nobleman. “Then,” said 
Cromwell, “ who put out the candle—you or Charles?” Oli- 


Hanpe.—The possages from scripture which form the|| er had cunningly contrived to put a spy of his own into the 
oratorios of this great composer, were selected by the Rev. peer’s service, who discovered that at the interview the king 
Dr. Morell, the editor of Ainsworth’s Dictionary, and the |] frst put out the lights, 


author of many works of learning and merit. The doctor 


Leanpger ovrvons.—The Ipeariot women are beautiful, 


also wrote original wonis for some of Handel’s oratorios. Onc ||Courageous, and capable of the most heroic acts. Almost all 
morning about five o'clock he was roused from his bed by {jf them can swim. The aunt of captain Cannaris, a strong 
Handel, who would not enter the house, but desired that the || Woman of sixty years of age, saved her life at the taking of 
doctor would answer him from his bed-room window. Assoon|| !psara, by swimming thrce miles. 


as the latter appeared, half asleep, with his night-cap on, he as A m 2 
asked Handel the reason of his sudden and unseasonable visit, ||had disguised the truth in one of his narrations. 


Vanitas.—Some one represented to this historian, that he 
“That 


“ You have writ de vord billow for the oratorio, vich I don’t ||may be,” replied he; “but what does it signify! Is not the 
understand,” said Handel. As soon as the doctor underatood || thing better as I tell it?” 


him, he told the great musician that billow meant “ware, asa 


Nationa opinione.—A traveller in Turkey observes, that 


acave of the sea.”—“ Oh, de cave," said Handel, and returned |j it is @ folly to make the taste or morality of our own country 
quickly to town without offering the least apology for the un- || the standard of that of any other.—What is considered beauty 


timely disturbance. Dr. Morell lived at Turnham-green. 


in one country, is deemed deformity in another. Thisnational 


Coust pe Lavracvais.—This nobleman was the most || Phenomenon is pretty tairly stated in the following : 


luxurious, the most splendid, the most gallant, of all the } 


An Englishman considers Turkish courage to be ferocity ; 


nobles of the court of Louis XVI. ; but at last he gave up his'|feligion, fanaticiam; wisdom, crafliness; policy, perfidy ; 
style of magnificence, and was scen ill-dressed and ill-appoint- || tactics, treachery ; philosophy, taciturnity; beauty, obesity ; 
ed, affecting the simplicity of a peasant of the Danube. Te-| dignity, arrogance; love, lust; sentiment, sensuality. 


collect one day, says M. Segur, he came to me in the morning | 


A Turk considers European morality to be intidelity ; sci- 











in his cynic costume, but with his countenance lighted up |jence, witchcraft ; precaution, impiety ; liberty, liccntiousness : 


with pleasure. 


“And what is the cause,’ I asked him, “of,| modesty, indecorum; matrimony, solitary confinement; gal 


this unaccustomed good humour?” “ My friend,” he answer- (| antry, debauchery ; politeness, fiivolity; gaicty, imbecility : 
ed, “I am the happiest of men—I am at last completely || genius, penknife making. 


ruined !”" 


himself.” “ You are wrong, my dear friend,” was his answer, 


“On my word,” I said, “ this is a strange sort of| 
happiness : and one which might incline a man rather to hang 


Wallack performed with much success at Paris in the lat- 
'\ter end of July. He is called in the Paris newspapers, the 
, || Adonis of the French stage. 


“go long as I was only embarrassed, I was overwhelmed with | apenas EE 





the fiddle under my window one day after dinner when I was 
falling asleep, I do not think I have given away a farthing in 
charity forthe lust nine months, The Spanish refugee, how- 
ever, in green spectacles, had done me the honour to single ne 
aut, probably in consequence of the air of distinction which 





i i sci : vings, including the title-page, 
my new coat gave me, and it would have been very inhuman}{and began their discourse thus: ‘Hannibal, when he left; tatged wah accompontinents for th 


discomtort—persecuted, beaten to and fro between hope and 
fear. Now I find myself quite ruined, I am independent— 


tranquil ; delive:ed from all uneasiness and from all care.”” 


GEORGE P, MORRIG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


Published every Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Beekman 
and Aan streets.—Termy four dollars per annum, payable in udvauce.— 











InporTaNce oF pinneR.—The deputies from Marseilles, || No subscription received for a less periud than one Sear. Each velune 


in addressing Henry IV., wished to display their erudition, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

Dex s1m—Some three or four years since, while perusing 
Herodotus, I fell in with his account of a memorable rhyming 
wight, yclept Antox. Being taken with the poetic mania 
about that time, I adopted the name of said minstrel, and 
made my debut init soon after. Since then another wooer of 
the muses, has been pleased to fall in love with the same appel- 
jative, and make it his alias also. Herethen are two Dromice 
before the public, each liable to be mistaken for the other, and 
flattered or flogged accordingly. Now, being a respecter of 
equity and good conscience, I am unwilling that my name- 
aake should be exposed to any critical flagellation by fault or 
misdemeanor of mine, and therefore I yield to him all right 
and title to said signature. 1 would not rob him of his fame 
—the dearest, and not unfrequently, the only blessing of which 
a poet is possessed. I will be satisfied with the veriest pittance 
of praise, upon which my own merit “hath a lien.” The 
Mirror isthe only paper for which I write. Proreve. 











It was not beauty’s outward mien, 
‘That won my heart to thee ; 

For I a fairer form have seen, 
Eyes of more witchery. 

And I have seen a darker trees 
O’ershade a whiter brow ; 

A cheek of richer tintedness, 
A lip of rubier glow. 


Yet these man’s wild and wayward heart 
To love can never bind, 

Unless a kindred counte! 
Is mirror'd by the mind. 

It was thy spint’s gentle air, 
So indescribable— 

That formed my frail heart’s guileless snare, 
Its siren and its spell. 


Each free and joyous word, that flowed 
In music from thy tongue, 
Like gush of marble fountain, showed 
‘The pure source whence it sprung. 
Inever saw a cloud come o’er 
Thy brow of virgin snow, 
Except when pity bade thee pour 
The tear for others’ wo. 


Of in our beamy walks by night, 
With fancy’s influence fraught, 

While gazing on thy face of light, 
All radiant with thought, 

I’ve deemed thou wert that long-lost star, 
Bright Pleione’s birth, 

That, pitying, from thy home afar, 





Came down to gladden earth. | 


For sure thy young heart's purity, 
Its passions and its powers, 
Are ah too perfect, love, to be 
Of this frail world of ours. 
Therefore I loved thee, as one might 
A bride by angels given, 3 
Within whose bosom dwells the light 


Of innocence and heaven! Proteus. 





APOLOGUE. 
My little girl, the other day, 
(Three years of age a month ago, ) 
Wounded her finger while at play, 
And saw the crimson fluid tlow. 
With pleading opties, raining tears, 
She sought my uid, in terror wild; 
T smiling said—* dismiss your fears, 
And all shall soon be well, my child.” 
Her little bosom ceased to swell, 
While she replied, with calmer brow, 
1 know that you can make it well, 
“But how, papa ? 1 don’t see how.”” 
Our children oft intreat us thus 
For succour, or for recompence, 
They look with confidence to us, 
‘AS we should look to Providence. 
For each infantile doubt and fear, 
And every little childish grief 
Is uttered to a parent's car, 
With full assurance of relief. 
A grateful sense of favours past, 
Incites them to petition now, 
With faith in succour to the last, 
Although they can’t imagine how. 
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And shall 1 doubtingly repine, 
When clouds of dark affliction lower ? 
A tenderer father still is mine, 
Of greater mercy, love, and power : 
He clothes the lily, feeds the dove, 
The meanest insect feels his care; 
And shal! not man confess his love, 
Man, his own offspring and his heir? 
Yes, though he slay, I'll trust him still, 
And still with resignation bow ; 
He may relieve, he can, he will— 


Although I cannot yet see how. Revsen. 





HEBREW MELODY. 
Hebrew. Jer. xvii. 2. 

They come—on spirit wings, they come, 

e laughing heart, the careless glee, 
The glowing lights of childhood’s home, 

And all that 1 have lost for thee— 

In joy have Judah’s minatrels met, 
Why sweep the weary harp-strings yet? 
Still towers in pride thy pine-crowned hill— 





Thy zabi sips its pearly dew*— 
And Yemen’s fountain murmurs still 
In music as 'twas wont to do. 
Why may not Judsh catch the tone 
That breathes in rapture all thine own? 


In vain from dreams I drink the thrill 
That woke young echo in my breast, 
Oh, for the tomb-sleep, deep and still, 
Where Judah's heart at last may rest— 
For gems and stars that round me shine 
Breathe but, my lend, that such were thine. Norma. 





THE REDCROSS KNIGHTS. 


the beautiful romance of the middle ages, for the red crow knights were 
the last band of Europe's host that contended for the possession of Pales- 
| tine.""—Caivalry. 
Knights! to the conflict—on ! 
No soldier band ’tis ours to lead, 
No trophied victory our meed, 
No pledge of battle won; 
But banner rent, and broken cross, 
Our life blood o’er the wither'd moss 
Our tread has been upon. 


Well was the holy sign 

Blood-red upon our banners dyed ; 

For blood has been the gushing tide 
Upon the ruin’d shrine. 

Our fearless hearts have sought to screen, 

While woe and anguish came between 
Us and ourcountry’s vine. 


Come forth to die alone— 
Be this the bliss of memory, 
This the reward of bravery 
For what our swords have done; 
We sully not our warrior name, 
We do what virtue, valour claim, 
Knights! to the conflict—on! 


Uprear the cross on high— 
Its last brave champions we stand, 
The remnant of a warrior band, 
On the red earth to lie ; 
Come to the closing sacrifice, 
Our comrades’ grave our rallying place, 


Come to the trench to die! Hinpa. 





AN ARABIAN LOVE SONG. 
The nightingale’s soft voice I hear, 
The tuneful tenant of the grove; 
. T listen with unheeding car, 
For Lilla’s voice alone I love. 
The antelope bounds gaily by, 
The deer in playful troops advance : 
But, ah, they do not charm my eye 
Like Lilla’s steps within the dance. 





Music may all its charms combine, 
Bugle and harp, and horn and flute ; 
To me they are not go divine 
As the soft tones of Lilla’s lute. 


Yet ’tis not Lilla’s lute or song, 
That can alone my bosom cheer ; 
*Tis not to these the charms belong— 

It is—the songstress ix so dear. 








* “ Zabi, the gazelle.—Sir I¥.Jones'.Isiatic Researches. 


“The memory of the templar is embalmed in all our recollections of 


Taynsa. 


WUMBER 17. 






ORIGINAL TALES. 








A NIGHT ON THE BANKS OF TENNESSEE. 


“ Awp can you tell us whether we are right in our way to 
Brown’s ferry? demanded I from a man on horseback, who 
came pacing towards us, in a narrow cart track on the banks 
of the Tennessee. 

It was growing dark; the mists hung gray and heavy over 
the woods and waters, and gave to the landscape a bewildering 
chaotic appearance, so as to render it impossible to discern 
any object at more than three yards distance. Nearly as long 
as this digression was the pause of the rider. At last he an- 
swered in a tone which, from its singular modulation, I think 
must have been accompanied with a shake. 

“ Way to Brown’s ferry ? Mayhap you mean Coxe’s ferry 7” 

“ Well then, Coxe’s ferry,” replied I, with some impatience. 

“ Why now, you are long five miles off, and may as well 
turn your horse’s head. I guess you are strangers in this 
part of the country 7” 

“The devil,” whispered friend R——ds; “ we are in the 
hands of a yankee. He gucsses already.” 

The rider had in the meanwhile pressed closer to our gig, 
in spite of the thorns and brambles, and the narrowness of 
the cart track. As far as we could discern, he was still young 
but lean and lank, with a cadaverous countenance, and metal 
buttons on his coat. 

“ And so you have mistaken the reed? said he, aftera 
due pause, during which the heavy mists had gathered into a 
moderate rain. “A strange mistake, when the ferry lays not 
fifteen rods out of the way, and that leads broad and open 
down the river. A strange mistake, to go up the river instead 
of going down!” 

se What do you mean by that?” asked both of us at the 
same time. 

“ Why you are gone up the Tenncssee, and are on the road 
to B——e,” replied the presumptive yankce. 

“To B——e?” exclaimed we, in a voice in which a sort 
of ludicrous stupor and astonishment were so strongly 
blended, that the yankee asked, 

“ And you didn't intend to go to B——e?” 

“ How far is it from here?” asked I. 

‘ Why, how far; quoth the man of the metal buttons; 
“jt aint very far, but not quite so near neither, as you may 
reckon. I guess you know Squire Dimple 7” 

“1 wish your Squire Dimple was at ——," muttered I. 
“No, we dont.” 

“ And where may you be going to?” now began our tor- 
menting rider, who secmed to be water proof. 

“To Florence—to embark for New-Orleans,” was our 
reply. 

“ Ay, as fine a town as there is in the country, now aint it 
so? and a fine market too. How is flour up country? They 
say it is six and four levies, and corn seven anda fip. Butter 
three fips.” 

“ Are you mad 7 burst I out, and raising the horsewhip 
at the same time; “ to keep us here with your flour and but- 
ter, and fips and levies, when the rain deacends in streams.”? 
“ Ay,” drawled the young man out, however without 
changing his posture, or accelerating the motion of his tongue. 
“If you will try your butt-end, I don’t care a farthing, 1 
should like to see the man who can whip Isaac Shifty.” 
“The road, the road, Mr. Isaac Shifty,” interjected my 
friend in a soothing train. 

The young man turned to hii, and eaid after a while, 

“T guess you are store-keepers 7” 

“No, sir.” 

“ And what profession may you be following 7” 

The answer brought another of his scrutinizing glances 


at us, 
« And go you intend,” asked he, “ to go down the Missis- 
sippi in the Jackson 7” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

« A fine steamboat she is, sure enough, now aint she? But 
you won't take that there thing with your nag down the 
river?” 

« Yes, we will.” 

“ Why, you hav’nt seen two women in a dearborn ?” 

“ No, we have not.» 
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“Well, then,” said our yankee, “it is too late at any 
rate to go back to the ferry, and mayhap there might be dan- 
ger too. So keep jist that road till you come to a big walnut 
tree—there it forks; take the right hand road for half a mile, 
till you come to Dim’s fence—turn then into the lane, to the 
right through the sugar-camp for about forty rods, take then 
the left hand road till you come near Breaknecksink—there 
you turn hard to the right, and that will bring you to B——e. 
You cannot miss the road,” added he in a confident tonc, 
giving at the samc time his horse a lash, and riding on as fast 
as mud and wilderness would permit it. 

1 must have resembled, during these directions, the stolid 
French recruit, who is thought worthy the honour of being 
admitted among the listeners to the wonderful tales of a be- |i 
whiskered member of the imperial guard, who had seen, in 
his Egyptian campaign, mile-long serpents and crocodiles, that 
swallowed the tambour-major staff and all. I was so be- 
numbed by the rights and lefts, that I had even forgotten to 
explain to the man of the metal buttons our utter incapabilit; 
of discerning the big walnut tree and lanes. My blood 
none of the coolest, nor am I very patient; but the man’s 
imperturbable phlegm amidst the streams of rain operated 80 
powerfully on my risible nerves, that I broke into a loud fit of 
laughter, crying, “ Turn to the right, and then to the left— 
mind the big walnut tree, but beware of the Breaknecksink.” 

“ T wish the yankee to the d—I,” said friend R——ds. “I 
am astonished that you can laugh.” 

“ And J, that you can swear.” 

“ But how could we miss the ferry, and what is worse, turn 
back nearly the same way we came 1” : 

“Why,” said TI, “ these cursed by-ways, and tracks, and | 
paths, and forkings, and the swamp. It is impossible to dis- 
cern which way the water runs; and then you slept, you 
know, and I had to look to the horse.” 

* And in a marvellous fine style you have looked to it,” re- 
plied R——ds. “To go back the same road we came—nay, 
it is too bad.” 

“ To sleep,” retorted I. 

But as wo understood and loved each other thoroughly, 
there was an end to all unnecessary discussions and allusions. 
The truth is, there was little to be wondered at. It was on the 
last days of the month of May, that we arrived on the banks 
of the Tennessee. The country around bears a singular 
character. There are no mountains, except a branch of the 
Appalachian chain and the Grange, which rise at some dis- 
tance. Ihe whole is a vast plain—an immense flat, or, to 
speak in the language of the country, a sugar camp, with as 
many cart tracks as there are owners. The morning had i 
been fine, but in the afternoon the atmosphere assumed a 
hazy appearance. The mists which hovered heavy and im- 
moveable over the broad expanse of the Tennessee, began to 

ereep towards the banks, and to condense into a thick fog. | 
Thus we had no landmark ; we could not even see the mag- 
niticent Tennessee expanding there and waxing wide and 
broad. Was it a wonder that I, whose eyes were bent in the 
direction of the rushing waters, forgot Brown's and Coxe’s 
and heaven knows what ferries ?7—But to the prosecution of |, 
our tour. 

The night had closed in—such a night as frequently comes 
in these months over these south-western backwood sinners, | 
asadue punishment to their frailties, It was as wet asa 
December night on Newfoundland banks, and as dark—as | 
dark as Erebus; with just a sufficient chill to bestow the ague. 
The longwinded directions of our yankee were lost of course. 
It would have required owl’s eyes to discern a tree, yea, the 
screaming of these agrecable birds, the nightingales of these 
parts—a couple of them struck against our heads—convinced 
us that they were mistaken as to their road as well as our- 
selves. But we were worse off in many respects. The track | 
approached often within a few yards of the river, and as the 
stream was, owing to copious rains, rising rapidly, we had 
every reasonable prospect of a watery grave before us, 

“We had better alight,” said I, “or we may find our night's 
and eternal rest in the Tennessee.” 

“ Never mind,” replied R——ds. “ Cesar,” meaning the |; 
pony, “is an old Virginian.” 

A jerk that brought both our limbs and ribs into imminent 
danger, put a stop to the praises of Casar, who had thrown 
himself on his haunches, and us almost out of the gig. 

A x Something is in the road,” exclaimed R——ds. ‘ Now 
itis time to look about.’ 

We did so, and found a huge tree, torn hy the roots from the 
ground, lying across the cart track. There was an end to 
our progress, To pass or to lift the gig over the vast trunk, 














far out, that the horse had received a somewhat dangerous 
admonition. 

“ The track is so narrow that turning about is out of all 
question,” said R———ds. ‘‘ We must go crab-like.” 

“ Well then,” muttered I, “ try to find out the forking, and 
T will do my utmost and turn the gig.” 

Friend R——ds went back, and I began to examine, viz. to 
tap for an opening in the underwood; but I had promised 
more than J ever could accomplish; I was already stopped in 
limine, for scarcely was I with the right foot out of the track, 
and my great coat hung on a branch of native thorns. To 
penetrate with a whole skin through this wilderncss could 
only have been achieved by a knight-errant of the thirteenth 
century, Idisentangled my great coat and stept soberly back. 
Friend R-—ds returned after a long while with the words, 

“ That is the most villanous wilderness in the whole west ; 
no road, no path, and, to complete my misfortune, I have lost 
one of my Monroe boots.” 

“ And I shall find as many holes in my great coat, I pre- 
sume, as there are thorns on this cursed locust tree,” said I, 
hy way of comfort. 

These were the last expressions that savoured of something 
like good humour, for by this time we were soaked through 
to the skin; and I verily believe, that among all possible situ- 
ations, a wet one is the Icast productive of good humour ; 
witness the Dutch, who are any thing but witty, a defect, or 
as others are pleased to term it, a virtue, which is to be ascribed, 
most undoubtedly to their living along and amidst canals, 
ditches, and dikes. Now for my part, I like a moderate ad- 
venture that wont cost much ; and I hate a dull straight qua- 
ker journey, where every thing is tame and smooth, and-a 
little shy and cunning withal and pleasant to look at, as these 
lovely people are themselves—but to be benighted in a sugar 
camp, tor that it was, sure enough, how else could R——ds 
have lost his Monroe boots and stumbled over threescore 
troughs—to be benighted in a sugar camp, to have on the 
one side the Tennessce filled to the brim, and what was worse 
perhaps, not three yards from us—on the other the trackless 
forest, the rain pouring down like a deluge; the night of an 
Egyptian darkness? With all our love of adventures it was 
no joke. 

“ Well, what is to bedone ?” said R——ds, standing with | 
one foot in the mud, and stemming the other, viz. the bootless | 
one, against the wheel of the gig. 

“ You step into the gig, force it back where the copse-wood 
opens, and I will explore the road,” said I in my usual short 
manner. 

Would our task had been equally short, but wishes are sel- 
dom or never fullfilled. However we set to work and fretted 
ourselves with infinite difficulty, perhaps a twenty yards back, 
where somcthing like an opening was perceptible. 

Friend R——ds has inherited from his English ancestors 
very sound lungs, and I enjoy none of the worst. Was it 
owing to these, or to our lucky star, the conversation between 
us and Cesar wasall at once interrupted by a loud “ Halloo?” 
A relieving army is not received with more cheers—no, nor 
even the defeat of an opposition candidate by the patriotic 


| betters, than the halloo was by us. We answered the melo- 


dious sound with an eagerness which might have awakened 
the red generation sleeping along the banks of this far-famed 
river. 

“Now,” said friend R——ds, “ be patient and keep your 
tongue, or you will spoil all again. It is the yankee.” 

“Never fear,” said I, whose hot temper had heen considerably 
cooled by the shower-bath and the subsequent chill, not to 
mention the lost Monroe boot of my friend. Truly would I 
have given the long-winded yankee account of all the butter, 
potatoes, flour, and corn in the United States, provided he 
took us out of this deluge. 

It was he, sure enough. He had been halting, in true Con- 
necticut style, a tolerable while before us without exchanging 
asingle word. It secmedas if neither of the parties were in 
a hurry to come to terms. We certainly had some reason to 
act the part of a wary belligerant, who has lost a campaign. 
Friend R——ds broke the ice by saying, 

“ Bad weather.” 

“ Why, I don’t know,’ returned the yankee. 

“ You have not met with the women you was hunting,” 
said R——ds, 

“No; I suppose they'll remain in Florence.” 

‘You do not intend to gothere, do you?” said R——ds. 

“No; Pll home. Why, I expected you was not very far 
from B——e.” 

“ Why,” said R——ds, “ we did not wish to go there—but 


“Why, to be sure,” said the man to our infinite joy, “ the 
best would be to let me drive your gig, and I tie my nag 
behind.” 

Thus we had at last, after fifty whys and twice as many 
windings, which would have done honour to an attaché, en- 
tered into a sort of alliance with Isaac Shifty, and were on the 
road to one of the hundred famous towns of Alabama ; all of 
which were as fine as any in the country. 

Now it is rather a fault of minc to be too sanguine in my 
expectations. I had hoped the distance from our place of 
refuge, would be in just proportion to the pleasantness of our 
pilot, viz. not very great. But heaven knows what sins I 
have committed ; I find myself continually and sorely disap- 
pointed. Horace’s impaticnce during his famous walk was 
nothing compared to mine. Our yankee had ample time to 
discuss, like the Roman tattler, at least a dozen different sub- 
jects and objects. The first he touched upon was, of course, 
his own worthy person. From the biographical notice thrown 
out by him we understood that he was highly connected, that 
his original capacity had been that of a pedier, but that in 
course of time he had become a storekeeper, quite respectable, 
ashe modestly insinuated. The next point were the goods 
shipped and obtained. These gave rise to numberless acci- 
dents that happened on that famous river Tennessee and its 
touscle shoals, with steamboats and keelboats, and barges and 
flatboats, or as they are fondly termed, broadhoms; these 
were succeeded by the covered sleds, the ferryflats, the com- 
mon skiffs, the degouts, and finally, the canoes. Ournarrator 
launched then into the canalization plan, by which the waters 
of the ‘Tennessee were to be connected, with heaven knows 
-what sea. A monstrous plan it was I remember indistinetly, 
but whether the junction was to take place merely with Ra- 
riton bay, or Connccticut river, I have utterly forgotten. At 
last he came, to my unspeakable joy, to the history of B——e. 
A sure sign, so I fancied, that our troubles were going to see 
their end. But even this spark of joy, moderate as it was, 
vanished again—for we had to hear the whole topography of 
this celebrated place, and how it was laid out in straight lines, 


j|intersecting each other at right angles, and how flourishing 


and thriving a place it was, and whether we would not choose 
tosettlethere; he had a dozen of building lots, first rate lots 
to be sure, and how the town contained already three taverns, 
a sad disproportion to ten houses, as he pleased to style these 
log dwellings. Two of these taverns were filled with people, 
there being an clectioneering in the place, and a third was not 
much of a public house. Thus went the report of Mr. Isaac 
Shifty, when the word electioneering put a stop to it. 

“ An elcctioncering ! repeated friend R——ds. 

“ Anelect—ionee—ring,” subjoined I. “Vor faucibus hasit, 
as I heard these horrible tidings. An electionecring in Ala- 
tama, going even in old Kentuck by the appellation of the 
backwoods. Farewell fire, dry clothes, supper, and night’s 
rest after such a tour.” 

We had no time to say a word more, for our gig which had 
ploughed fora long time through a sea of mud, became sta- 
tionary. A dim vacillating light, languishing in an atmos- 
phere of tobacco-smoke, and the roaring of at least twenty 
voices, indicated the tavern. A leap brought us on somewhat 
firmer ground. While our pilot tied our horse to the post we 
stepped towards the door, when we were caught by the fulde 
of our great coat. 

“It aint here—that there house is the better one,” said Mr. 
Isaac Shifty, pointing a little farther. 

“Never mind him,” said I, glad to cross this intolerable 
fellow at least in one point. Already I had laid my hands at 
the latch of the door and we entered. 

To be concluded in our next. 
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ACCIDENT MAKERS. 

Mr. Prev.—'vo had the plensure of profiting by your talents in the 
daily papers, I believe ?—The Critic. 

Nowe of my readers, I believe, are now ignorant that there 
exists in this universal mart of all manner of deception and 
chicanery, the metropolis, a number of men who acquire a 
regular and pretty comfortable livelihood by making accidents 
(that is, composing occurrences—intenting little factse—and 
throwing them into the form of brief authentic reports,) for 
the daily papers, I had the honour and happiness of what 
Mrs. Malaprop might call an ocular acquaintance with one of 
;these respectable personages (and the cleverest of his tribe) a 
few years since. 

He was an amiable-looking, hatchet-faced young man, with 

















‘was a inatter of absolute impossibility ; its limbs stretched so 








if you will be of our company, we don’t care if we do.” 


a quick rambling cye, and a countenance remarkable only for 
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an imperturbable impudence. As an eminent surgeon, with || 
whom I was acquainted, once said that he was indebted for} 
all his fame and fortune to “a heart that never felt, and a 

hand that never trembled when once the knife was in it,” so 

it might be said of Dick Slip, that he owed all his success in 

his profession to an eye that never winced, and a tongue that 

never stuck at whatever lie came uppermost. 

- While the inferior members of his calling were constantly 

‘on foot, running from place to place, poking their noses in at 

every open wicket, to the imminent and constant peril of 
these unfortunate but very necdful protuberances, Slip re-; 
mained in all the serenity of confident power, shut up in his 
own apartment—where, without even a glance from the win- 
dow, he concocted more murders, robberies, natural monstro- 
cities, and crimes of all hues, shapes, and sizes, in one year, 
than might have served to cke out a tolerable county calendar 
for three. He was great, moreover, upon cases of murder, 
being possessed of a delicacy of thought and a strength of feel- 
ing which he turned to the proper account. He was particu- 
larly addicted to the murdering of young children for many 
reasons. In the first place, it was a thing which was certain 
to interest, without giving rise to much inquiry :—then, again, 
there were many waysof making money by the same “ inci-| 
dent.” Slip’s manner of procedure was this: he first got a/ 
fine flaxen-haired child, and cut his throat—or threw him out 
of a second floor window—or burnt him alive in his bib and 
tucker—or knocked out his brains in one way or another—in 
a good thumping paragraph of sixty or eighty lines, Next 
morning, Slip used to gather up the child and hold a coroner's 
inquest upon him, ending in the decision usual upon such 
occasions, namely, that the infant was found dead; or if Dick 
wanted to push the thing further, he brought in a verdict of| 
“ wilful murder against eome person unknown;"' after which 
he perhaps would apprehend some poor devil, and have him 
examined before some nameless magistrate in another para- 
graph, and at last dismiss him for want of evidence. 

On onc occasion Slip slaughtered a fine chubby boy, and| 
held an inquest upon him, the report of which he duly trans-! 
mitted to the various newspapers. Fortune, who began to 
look with an invidious eye upon Dick’s too easily won profits, | 
sent a wandering numbskulled member of this holy calling in- 
to one of the offices where Dick’s manuscript was lying on a 
desk in neat slips, folded lengthwise. The hawk’s eye of our | 
hungry scribbler riveted itself instantly upon this; nor was | 
it ‘removed until the in-comer made himself master of all its 
contents, which he speedily copied, signed with his name, and 
transmitted to the office of another journal. 

When the day of payment came about, the original fabri- 
cator of the report (who had, of course on secing it in the} 
paper, put it down to his own account) brushed up his hat, 
buttoned his great-coat about him, and away he sallied to the | 
office, where he found the plagiarist already arrived upon the 
same business. Recognizing each other as fellow-labourers in | 
the same blessed vineyard, they exchanged salutations and 
pinches of snuff. 

“Curse this fellow,” said the thief, “ will he never dismiss 
me? 

“What, have you had much in 7” 

“Poh! only a sneaking report about an inquest. Is yours—” 

“A sneaking report of an inquest, too.” 

“Well, Mr. * said the paymaster of the concern, ‘1) 
can now attend to you.” 

“Then tip me the dibs for that there,” said our elegant 
scion of metropolitan literature— the inquest upon au 

“ Upon —— 7? cried Slip—“why, sir, that’s my report.” 

Yours 7 poh! be easy ! 

“Will you refer it to the editor, then 7” 

“With all the pleasure imaginable, Yours, indeed! poh!” 

The editor desecnded. 

“Sir,” said Slip, who began to smoke the fact of the case, 
“here’s a fellow got sight of a report of mine, and sent it to 
you, te which I lay claim as the original author.” 

“1Tis false 1 I attended the inquest myself,” exclaimed the 
plagiarist, growing valiant as he found himself in danger of] 
being out-generaled. 

“ You attended the inquest, did you say ?” asked Dick. 

“T did,” cried the other, blustering ; ‘1 was present.” 

Dick paused for a moment, tapped his snufF-box, and looked 
with a musing smile upon its lid; then assumed an air of] 
great frankness, 

“ Well, now, sir,” said he, turning to M. le Redacteur, “to 
show you what a finished scoundrel this fellow is—by jingo, 
the inquest was never held at all; and if you will only make 
inquiry, you will find that no such accident as that child-mur- 
der ever took place.” 











|, tled upon a very strange account. 





pudence to excite unmingled indignation. The editor laughed 
in spite of himself. 

“The fact is,” said he, “I believe you are both as hopeful a 
pair of youths as need be; and as to finished scoundrels, if a 
man was looking for such, I don't think he’d find a pin to 
choose between ye. News of Lit. and Fashion 





LOVE AT A GLIMPSE. 


Some years ago there used to be pointed out, upon the 
‘streets of Glasgow, a man whose intellect had been unset- 
When a youth, he had 
| happened to pass a lady on a crowded thoroughfare—a lady 
| whose extreme beauty, though dimmed by the intervention of| 
la veil, and seen but for a moment, made an indelible impres- 
‘sion upon his mind. This lovely vision shot rapidly past 
(him, and was in an instant lost amidst the common. place 
crowd through which it moved. He was 80 confounded by 
the tumult of his feelings that he could not pursue, or even 
| attempt to sce itagain, Yet he never afterwards forgot it. 

With a mind full of distressing thoughts, and a heart filled 
alternately with gushes of pleasure and of pain, the man slowly 
: Ieft the spot where he had remained for some minutes as it were 
thunderstruck, He soon after, without being aware of what 
he wished, or what he was doing, found himeclf again at the 
| place. He came to the very spot where he had stood when 
| the lady passed, mused for some time about it, went toa little 
|distance, and then back as he had come when he met the 
exquisite subject of his reverie—unconsciously deluding him- 
self with the idea that this might recall her tothe spot. She 
jcame not—he felt disappointed ; he tried again—still she ab- 
| stained from passing. He continued to traverse the place till 
the evening, when the street became deserted. By-and-by, 
he was left altogether alone. He then saw that all his fond 
efforts were in vain, and he left the silent loncly street at mid- 


night, with a soul as desolate as that gloomy terrace. 


For weeks afterwards he was never off the street. He 
wandered hither and thither throughout the town, like a forlorn 
 Bhost Jn particular he often visited the place where he had 
first seen the object of his abstracted thoughts, as if he con- 
sidered that he had a better chance of seeing her there than 
any where else. He frequented every place of public amuse- 
; ment to which he could purchase admission; and he made a 
tour of all the churches in the town. All was in vain. He 
never again placed his eyes upon that angelic countenance. 
' She was ever present in his mental optics—but she never ap- 
peared in a tangible form. Without her essential presence, all 
; the world besides was to him a blank—a wilderness. - 
Madness invariably takes possession of the mind which 
| broods over-much or over-long upon the engrossing idea. So 
did it prove with this singular lover. He grew innocent, as 
the people of this country tenderly phrase it. His insanity, 
| however, was little more than mereabstraction. The course of| 
hismind was stopped at a particular point. Afterthishe made 
no further progress in any intellectual attainment. He ac- 
quired no new ideas. His whole soul stuod still, He was 
like a clock stopped at a particular hour ; with some things, 
too, about him, which like the motionless indices of that ma- 
chine, pointed out the date of the interruption. As, for 


l|instance, he ever after wore a peculiarly long-backed and high- 


necked coat, as well asancck-cloth of a particular spot, being 
the fashion of the year when he saw the lady. 
was asort of living memorial of the dress, gait, and manners 
of a formerday. It was evident that he clung with a degree 
of fondness to every thing that bore relation to the great inci- 
dent of his life. Nor could he endure any thing that tended 
to cover up or sereen from his recollection that glorious yet 
melancholy circumstance. He had the same feeling of vene- 
tation for that day—that circumstance—and for himself, as he 
then existed—which caused the chivalrous lover of former 





||times to preserve upon his lipa, as long as he could, the ima- 


inary delight which they had drawn trom the touch of his 
mistress’s hand. 

When I last saw this unfortunate person he was getting 
old, and seemed still more deranged than formerly. Every | 
female whom he met on the street, especially if at all good- 
looking, he gazed at with an inquiring anxious expression, 
‘and when she had passed, he usually stood still a few mo- 
ments and mused, with his eyes cast upon the ground. It 
was remarkable that he gazed most anxiously upon women 
whose ages and figures most nearly resembled that of his un- 
known mistress at the time he had seen her, and that he did| 
not appear to make allowance for the years which had passed | 
since his eyes met that vision. ‘This was part of his madness. 
) Strange power of love !—Incomprehensible mechanism of the 

















There was something too comic in this extremity of im- 





human heart ! Edin. Lit. Jour. 


Indeed he | 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER ADDRESSED BY A FRENCH ARCHITECT 
IN LONDON TO HIS FRIEND IN PARI8, 
“My pear sain—lI shall now give you some account of de 
royal palace, here called de Buck-and-ham Palace, which his 
building for de English king, in de spirit of John Bull plum- 


“}] pudding and roast-beef taste, for which de English are so 


famous. It is great curiosity. In de first place, de pillar of de 
palace are made to represent English vegitable, as the spar- 
row-grass, de leck, and onion; then de entabulaters or friezes 
are vary mouch enriched with leg of mutton and de pork, with 
vat they call de garnish, all very beautifully carved : then, on 
de impediment of the front, stand collossal figure of man 
cook with de large English toasting fork in his hand, ready to 
put into de pot a very large plum-pudding behind him, which 
is vary fine pudding, not de colour of black Christimas pud- 
ding, because de architect say it would not look vell in sum- 
mair time ; it is very plain pudding. Then de small windows 
of de kitchen on cach side de impediment at top story of de 
palace, have before them trophy of de kitchen, such as pot, 
and de pan, and othare thing, which look well at de distance, 
except that de poker and de tong arc too big. On de wing of 
de palace, called de gizzard wing (the othare wing was cut off) 
stand the domestique servant, in neat dress, holding in de trays 
titand tart, and othare thing. ‘The name of de architect 
is Mistaire Hash, de king’s architect, who, I was‘informed, was 
roasted very much. There is to be in de front of de palace 
vary large kitchen range, made of white marble, vich I vas 
told would contain von hundred of goose at von time. De 
palace ven complete will be called after von famous English 
dish, de Toad-in-de-Hole.” 





‘Times. 


DOCTOR ARNE. 

This celebrated musician was engaged by Mr. Jonathan 
Tyers, the famed proprietor of Vauxhall gardens, to compose 
for his orchestra, They were old friends, and, though high 
in each other’s esteem, yet they were frequently quarrelling. 
Arne, like most highly-gifted geniusca, projected ten times 
more than he accomplished, and promised a hundred times 
more than he performed. His services were too valuable to be 
dispensed with; “and yet,” said the worthy Jonathan, “he 
is ten times more plague to me than all the band—aye, even 
not excepting the lady singers.”” 

Mr. Tyers, who might be numbered with the humourists 
of his day, sent Dr. Arne, at the expiration of one of the sea- 
sons, a few shects of blank writing paper, with a note, say- 
ing, “‘ My dear doctor, this is all that remains of half a ream, 
wasted in reproaches upon your scandalous procrastination.” 
Ame, who was a kind-hearted man, took this in good 
part, and sitting down, ruled, with one of the ingenious 
Woodham’s music pens, a number of staves, and composed 
one of the sweetest songs that ever proceeded from his melo- 
dious genius. ‘This was accepted as the amende honorable ; 
and the affair ended with a venison dinner for the composer 
and half a dozen select friends, at the expense of the generous 
Jonathan Tyers. 

Dr. Arne, at one period, occupied ready-furnished apart- 
ments at the south-cast corner of New-street, Covent-garden, 





It was there that he composed the songs for Garrick’s Jubilee. 


Garrick called on him every morning during the period of his 
service: he knew his man—* Had | not followed bim up thus 
closely,” said Garrick to his co-manager Lacy, “1 might 
have left the swans of Avon to sing their own dittics.” 





Arne was a man of education and gentlemanly manners, 
He was, however, not very economical in the management of 
his finances. He was constantly drawing upon Mr. Tyers 
in advance, who not only yielded to his applications, but more 
than once said, when the other apologized for his importunity 
—‘I care not how often you draw on my purse, only do not 
make such heavy drafts upon my patience.” » 











Ouraflections and our pleasures resemble those fabulous trees 
described by St, Oderic : the fruits which they bring forth are 
no sooner ripened into maturity, than they are transfurmed into 
birds and fly away. 

Never tell me of the pang of falschood to the slanderer ; 
nothing is so agonizing to the fine skin of vanity as the appli- 
cation of a rough truth. 

If ever the consciousness of strength is pleasant, it is when 
we are most weak. 

There is no policy like politeness; anda good manner is the 
best thing in the world, either to get a good name, or to sup- 
ply the want of it, 

He whom God has gifted with a love of retirement, possesses, 











as it Were, an extra sense. 
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BULWER AND WALTER SCOTT. 


Tuts is the age of discoverics—of wonderful and | 
astounding discoveries. A spirit of fermentation and | 
free inquiry has got abroad, and put that restless little | 
animal man into a state of preternatural disquietude, 
insomuch that he has adopted for the sober rule of his | 
conduct Shakespeare's hibernicism, 


“ We will strive with impossibilities, 
“Yo, got the better of them !"" 


and he makes light of projecting schemes and broach- 
ing doctrines that would have made the hair stand on 
end upon the heads of his respectable ancestors. The 
world never saw such times. Science and quackery 
have become so intermixed, that worthy though ob- 
tuse people are puzzled to discover the difference, and 
hence spring those two large parties—the innovators 
and the anti-innovators—that keep society fermenting 
like a barrel of ale at midsummer. In the eyes of the 
former, nothing is good but what is new ; they are for 
turning the poor old world topsy-turvy and shaking 
religion, poetry, law, learning and common sense out 
of it, and governing it hereafter by steam, mathema- 
tics, and a sublime code of morals calculated for use 
when the era of human perfectibility commences. 
The anti-innovation faction are ridiculous in another 
way: they are good fat sort of people, full of beef, 
beer, and prejudice, who are continually “ perplexed 
with fear of change;” who think that time and cus- 
tom sanctify all things, and that whatever has been, 
ought to be. Their ranks are headed by grave, 
solemn old owls, who shut their eyes to the light in a 
very owlish manner, while the recruits of the other 
are, for the most part, pert, prating jackdaws, dressed 
out inthe borrowed robes of philosophy and philan- 
thropy, and their cackle is worse than the croak of 
their opponents, inasmuch as it is more intrusive and 
presuming, the one being active ignorance, the other 
only passive. Thank heaven a third party with know- 
ledge of their own, unite the zeal of one faction with 
the caution of the other. 

Such being the etate of things, the number of sub- 
lime and ridiculous discoveries daily made in physics, 
metaphysics, law, government, and literature, are 
scarcely to be wondered at. But the most notable 
discovery of modern times is, undoubtedly, the one 
recently made, that Edward Lytton Bulwer is a writer 
equal to Sir Walter Scott! The author of Pelham, 
Devereux, and the Disowned, equal to the author of| 
Waverley! And this isin strict accordance with the 
spirit of the age, which is characterized by nothing 
so much as mutability and love of change. The 
Athenians grew tired of always hearing Aristides! 
called “ the just,” and a section of the literary world 
are tired of always hearing Sir Walter styled “ the} 
great,” and have therefore set up this opposition idol, 
whose claims, they say,have been weighed in the ba- 
lance and not found wanting. It has long been the 
fashion to estimate men of genius after the manner of; 
‘ Plutarch’s Lives,” by their comparative rather than 
their positive merits, and some singular, and what are 
now looked upon as outrageous comparisons, have 
been instituted. By many of the writers of his own 
times Shakspeare was adjudged to be inferior to Ben 
Jonson; but with this solitary exception, the hardi- 
hood of the preceding assertion has perhaps never 
been equalled. To be sure, for some time past, Sir 
Walter Scott, like the Bay of Naples, has been a 
standard for small comparisons; and the several ad- 
mirers of all the second and third-rate novelists have 
been endeavouring to exalt their particular favourites 
by insinuating that “the northern magician would 
have to look well to his laurels,” or that “ the great 
unknown must be content to bear a rival near his 
throne,” and such like half-way phrases; but this is 
the first time a direct claim of equality has been put 
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in—nay, some have asserted Mr. Bulwer's superiority, 
but that appeared to be carrying the joke a little too 
far. The holders of these valuable and extraordinary 
opinions have for the most part been content to make 
known their existence to the public without stating the 


grounds and causes which putthem in their possession. 


Like persons who have resolved on committing a rash 
action, they at once bolt forth their assertion of equa- 
lity, and then, as if aghast at their own temerity, 
dare not approach the question a second time, coolly 
to give their reasons for what they have advanced. 

The admirers of the author of Waverley may quietly 
and calmly invite comparison, and they can afford to 
do it in a spirit of the utmost candour and liberality, 
for there is little occasion to exalt their favourite (if, 
that were possible) by the depreciation of any writer 
whatever. Render unto Mr. Bulwer all that can rea- 
sonably be claimed for him, (and he has proved that he 
has many noble qualifications for an author,) yet what 
does that all amount to in comparison with the merits 
of Scott? Mr. Bulwer is a man of talent if not of 
genius, @ fine thinker and a ripe scholar; his mind is 
rich in claasical lore and philosophic reflection; his 
style is polished and nervous, impassioned and harmo- 
nious, and he has produced three works of great and 
varied merit, Pelham, the Disowned, and Devereux; 
but is this to put him at once on an equality with the 
man who has conceived and executed those glorious 
and imperishable series of works known by the name 
of the “ Waverley novels”—a world within themeelves, 
teeming with living, breathing characters stamped 
with nature's impress—abounding in descriptions as 
vivid and magnificent as ever poet fancied or painter 
crew, and filled with humour and pathos that flow 
from a source as prodigal and inexhaustible as the 
widow’s cruise ;—a “ new edition of human nature,” 
as it were, in its most picturesque forms? To place 
him alongside of one who has done more for literature, 
both in quantity and quality, with the single exception 
of Shakespeare, than any man since Noah left the ark? 
As Othello says, “ ’tis monstrous !” 

But to come to particulars. Much has been said o} 
the qualifications Mr. Bulwer possesses, though but 
scant mention has been made of those in which he is 
deficient. His first great point of inferiority to Sir 
Walter is lack of dramatic power—he is a descrip- 
tive, the other a dramatic portrayer of men and man- 
ners. Sir Walter introduces his personages in some 
gipsy encampment, old change-house, or ancient hos- 
telrie, hits off their costume and personal appearance, 
and then leaves them to make their acquaintancewith 
the reader in theirown way. Mr. Bulwer describes 
his characters—their actions and their motives for 
those actions, at full length, before he allows them to 
open their lips, fearful, it would seem, that their iden- 
tity might be mistaken, like the painter who wrote 
under his productions the necessary and significant 
information, “ this is a horse” and “ this is an ass.” 
Hence it is, that one creates characters, while the other 
merely describes them. In the hands of the one they 
become instinct with life and animation; with the 
other they are but as pictures, which owe their value 
to the skill and colouring of the artist. After perus- 
ing Bulwer, who remembers and quotes the language 
of his characters as they do those of Meg Merriles, 
Dirk Hatterick, Rob Roy, Helen Macgregor, Effie 
Deans, or any of the thousand creations that “live 
and move and have their being” in the pages of the 
Scotch novelist? The studied denuciations of a Sir 
Reginald Glanville, though invested with all the 
power and energy of the writer, will, somehow or 
other, slip from our minds; but who ever forgets the 
threats of old Meg Merriles to Godfrey Bertram, or the 
homely yet wild and picturesque language in which 
they are clad? The one does without effort what the 
other with all his efforts cannot do; the sayings and 














doings of Mr. Bulwer’s personages wax vague and 
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indistinct almost as soon as the volume is closed, while 
those of Scott are stamped upon “ the table of our 
memory,” and pass not away. 

In the pathetic, though strenuous exertions are made, 
the powers of Mr. Bulwer are evidently limited, at 
least in comparison. He writes page after page of 
description, filled with dashes, italics, adjectives and 
epithets, but it will not do. There is nothing to 
touch the heart in the wrought-up description of the 
sufferings of his Gertrude Douglas to the simple his- 
tory of Effie Deans, and the affecting picture of the in- 
terviews between her and her sister Jeanie in prison. 
After reading them over, we feel that we would not 
part with the novel which contains them for all Mr. 
Bulwer has written, or is likely to write. That gen- 
tleman is very fond of similes and very skilful in their 
selection and application, but when did he ever equal 
the following in simple and appropriate beauty, or 
clothe it in language so perfectly ——but that is not 
it—when did he ever write a single passage impreg- 
nated with such a gush of natural feeling as this, 
where“ puir Effie,” the withered lily of St. Leonard’s, 
thus speaks of herself ?—* And what am I,” said she 
to Jeanie,“ but a poor wasted wan-thriven tree, dug 
up by the roots, and flung out to waste in the high- 
way, that man and beast may tread it under foot? I 
thought o’ the bonny bit thorn that our father rooted 
out o’ the yard last May when it had a’ the flush o° 
blossoms on it; and then it ley in the court till the 
beasts had trod them a’ in pieces with their feet. I 
little thought, when I was wae for the silly green bush 
and its flowers, that I was to gang the same gait my- 
sell!"—Yet this is but one stroke from a pen that has 
scattered hundreds of similar passages, like wild 
flowers, over his works. 


On this ground the shadow of equality cannot be 
claimed. But take any other—take that on which 
Mr. Bulwer has been thought to excel.—There are 
few things he appears to have bestowed more paing 
upon than the history of Sir Reginald Glanville; he 
has striven to impart to it all the effect of which he 
was capable, and the sufferer, in language energetic 
and profuse, pours forth the detail of his wrongs, his 
blighted hopes, and withered feelings. But does this 
make an equal impression on the reader with the reck- 
less, careless account given of himself by Nanty 
Ewart, the smuggling captain of the Jumping Jenny ? 
Yet all the advantages are on the side of the former ; 
he is a gentleman, and undebased by low and vulgar 
associations, while the other is a drunkard, an out- 
cast, and a vagabond; yet, strange to say, Nanty 
Ewart and his low-life confessions is a much more in- 
teresting personage than the baronet and his elegant 
distresses. And why is this but because of the reality 
of the picture? The one tells you of his woes, and 
that enjoyment and hope have passed away, but you 
do not realize that such is the fact; the other asks no 
sympathy, but his snatches of old songs, his reckless 
levity and desperate jocularity, make you feel that a 
ruined and broken-hearted mnan is before you.—It may 
be added, that the one has been frequently quoted as 
a choice specimen of Mr. Bulvrer's powers, while the 
other has never been noted as marked with more than 
the ordinary talent of Scott. 

But if the author of Pelham is deficient in the pa- 
thetic, his attempts at humour are melancholy in the 
extreme. In the worst passages of the worst nove- 
lists can any thing more meagre or miserable be 
picked out than his Mr. Morris Brown or Dr. Bossle- 
ton? The humour of the former consists in being 
clad in garments the colour of his name, and talking 
about a Mrs. Minden ; the latter in repeating the ter- 
mination of every sentence twice, only reversing the 
order of the words; yet notwithstanding this slender 
stock in trade, the author seems to take an absolute 
pleasure in the introduction of Mr. Brown, and spins 


{jb through many a tedious page. When the reader 
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From these abortive attempts turn to the pages of| 
the author of Waverley, and what a mine of humour 
is to be found in every volume! How rich is the vein, 
how varied, and how inexhaustible! You have it in 
every shape—the humour of description, of situation, 
and of the words and actions of the characters in the 
scene. And how spontaneous, how perfectly natural 
and appropriate is the kind with which each character 
is imbued. It is no patch-work business—no continued 
iteration of a quaint phrase, that might be put into the 
mouth of one person as well as another—not a habit, 
a trick of custom, that can be got rid of, like a cold, 
by ae little care—but real, genuine, hearty humour, as 
much a part of the personages in whom it is invested, 
as their appetites and animal affections. Nothing can 
be more distinct than the humour of Cuddie Head- 
rigge the ploughman and Ratcliffe the thief and thief- 
taker, of Edie Ochiltree and Jonathan Oldbuck, of| 
Captain Dalgetty and Dominie Sampson, of Caleb 
Balderstone and Bartoline Saddletree, or of Baillie 
Nichol Jarvie and the Laird of Dumbedikes. And 
this quality is made to bear compound interest when 
two of these worthies are brought into collision, and 
their peculiarities exhibited in the strongest light by 
their different ways of viewing and expressing them- 
selves on a particular subject, like the antiquarian 
Oldbuck and the old gaberlunzie Edie Ochiltree hold- 
ing discourse about the Roman fortifications. Some 
of the scerres in which these and other characters 
figure are as rich as any thing in English literature— 
as natural and marked with the same profound insight 
into character and attention to minutie as those of| 
Fielding, but more highly coloured, and as broad and 
ludicrous as Smollett’s, but without their coarseness. 
There is the fine scene in Old Mortality where the 
soldiers come tothe miser Milnwood’s house and seize 
Henry Morton. What a groupe is there—what a! 
glorious subject for a painter! The spare, pinched 
form and features of the old miser Milnwood, his gal- 
lant and handeome nephew (worth all Mr. Bulwer’s 
speech-making, compliment-making, diplomatic he- 
roes,) the fine old housekeeper Alison Wilson, the 
prim, scraggy, puritanical Mause, groaning in spirit, 
and “ nursing her wrath to keep it warm,” the solid- 
looking and apparently stapid Cuddie, and the bold, 
profligate Bothwell. What interest in the action and 
contrast in the faces, and expreseion of the faces! It) 
would make the fortune of any artist who could do] 
this ecene justice. And then the dialogue: old! 
Mause testifying against the proceedings of Bothwell 
and his dragoons, and uplifting her voice in order that 
“by her means Master Henry might be delivered like’ 
a bird from the net of the fowler!” and Cuddie's ex- 
postulations with his mother ‘anent” her testifica- 
tions, and the fine contrast between her spiritual aspi- 
rations and bis longing after homely temporalities; 
then the account of Mause and the reverend Gabriel 
Kettledrummle’s being carried into captivity by the 
men of Belial; and again, Dominie Sampson and all 
the transactions in which he is concerned, particularly 
his maneeuvre to recover Lucy Bertram from her faint- 
ing fit by the application of scalding water; and Ca- 
leb Balderstone’s contrivances; and the matrimonial | 
dialogues between Mr. and Mrs. Saddletree, and so; 
on, ad infinitum. It is dangerous to commence quot-|| 
ing from those novels, for there is no knowing where 
tostop. Perhaps the best way to make manifest Sir 
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is to copy nature, and the more literal the copy 
the less the skill required; but to be true to nature— 
to anticipate her, and make human beings in extraor- 
dinary situations and agitated by strong and conflict- 
ing passions, act and speak as she would make them 
act and speak in such situations—to make them do and 
say that which the reader has no conception of before- 
hand, but which, the moment he has read it, flashes 
upon him as the only thing they ought or could have 
done and said, is a power that few mortals are gifted 
with, and it remains to be shown that Mr. Bulwer is 
one of them. His characters have none of the flip- 
pant prittle-prattle of common conversation put in- 
to their mouths; on the contrary, they are in the op- 
posite extreme, and many times talk and act as men 
and women never talk and acted before. They ha- 
rangue, first one 8 speech and then the other a speech, 
by the page together, and are by far too didactic and 
declamatory. The following is one instance of this 
author's infelicitous adaptation of the language and 
actions of his personages to time, place, and circum- 
stances. The scene is a midnight assassination, 
where Algernon Mordaunt falls by the hand of the 
conspirator Wolfe. Clarence Linden catches him as 
he falls, and with his murdered friend in his arms, and 
the murderer standing beside him, gives vent to his 
feelings in the following pertinent and appropriate in- 
terrogation:—‘ Oh where—where—when this man 
—the wise, the kind, the innocent, almost the perfect, 
falls thus in the prime of existence, by a sudden blow 
from an obscure hand—unblest in life, inglorious in 
death—oh! where—where is this boasted triumph of; 
virtue, or where is its reward?” 

Would nature or Sir Walter Scott have made any 
man prate after this fashion under such circumstances? | 
True, the author endeavours to soften down the ab- 
surdity by saying that Linden was unconscious of the 
presence of the assassin, but it is easier for the reader 
to be told so, than for him to believe it. A maiden in 
such a situation with her lover, or a mother with her 
child, might be unconscious of any thing save the ob- 
ject they were hanging over—but men and politicians 
—common friends, and the surviving friend cool and 
collected enough to question the decrees of fate“ in 
good set terms”—for such a one to forget the mur- 
derer at his clbow,is one of those remarkable instances 
of abstraction that very seldom occur, except in a 
French tragedy; and it may be very good French- 
tragedy nature, but that is about all. If Linden had| 
seized the assassin and called the watch, it would have | 
been a more natural sort of proceeding, and much! 
more in accordance with Mr. Bulwer’s utilitarian | 
principles. 

The forte of this writer appears to be eloquent de- 
clamation—melancholy, fervid, or despairing, but still | 
declamation. (The terms “melancholy” and “ de- 
spairing” declamation may sound strange, but perhaps 
they are not inapplicable to some passages in M. B.'s 
works.) Tn Mordaunt it is calm, melancholy, and phi- 
losophic ; fervid and impassioned in the republican 
Wolte; desperate and despairing in the villain Crau- 


Warner.* This is an imposing but not very difficult 
kind of writing, and the real talent employed in it 
generally passes for more than it is worth. This| 


* The feelings and sufferings of Warner have a striking resemblance 
to those of the Italian painter Correggio, as depicted in a tragedy of 














Walter Scott's superiority over every other novelist, | 


and antithetical aphorisms, that is to elevate a 


to say nothing of the English ones. But itinna@ 


the most popular novelist of the day. He may, 


over and under rated, but 

“Time at last sets all things even,”” 
and he will doubtless find his proper level, which wee 
think will be far above the mass of his contempora- 
ries—a little higher than the writer of the O'Hara 
tales, and some degrees below the author of Anasta- 
tius. 

But for thee, good Sir Walter! the time is yet to 
come when thou wilt receive the fulness of thy fame. 
The present generation admire and applaud thee, the 
future will feel a deeper and holier reverence for the 
mighty dead, whose name is for ever, 

“ Entwined with his land's language ;”" 

and the language in which thou hast immortalized 
thyself is onc that is fast spreading in every quarter of 
this habitable globe. Over the illimitable regions of 
this continent wilt thou be read and worshipped; in 
distant India and the yet untrodden wildernesses of 
Australasia will thy name be known: and the time 
may come when the British Isles will be but as specks 
of earth to the boundless countries that will speak 
their language and treasure up their glorious litera- 
ture. Then will the halls of Abbotsford become 
“ pilgrim shrines,” and every decayed memorial that 
speaks of thee a relic. And when the tide of popu- 
lation shall have poured over the mountain barrier, 
filling every highland glen with cotton factories—and 
“ weavers, spinners and such mechanical persons” 
erect their looms in the very country of Rob Roy, 
the wild warriors and plaided chieftains that once trod 
those rugged glens and heathery hills will still live in 
thy undying page,and thou wilt be the connecting link 
between a present and past age—the chronicler of the 
“ tales of the times of old, and deeds of the days of 
other years.” What strange and savage custome— 
what deadly feuds—what wild legends—what farious 
passions and fierce fidelity lay concealed behind those 
mountains that gird the highlands like a wall, and 
which but for thee would have passed unrecorded to 
oblivion; but, as the prophet of old smote the rock 
and the waters gushed forth, so didst thou, with thy 
magic wand, touch those highland hills, and the whole 
billowy scene lay disclosed to view! Then the bloody 
jowland and English tars, what an historian would 
they have missed: and though upon the border side, 


“The glaring bale-fires blaze no more,” 


and the “ gallant Gordons” and thieving Armstrongs 
and Elliotts keep honest snuff and tobacconist shops 
in Kelso and Jedburgh, yet shall not the bitter feuds 
and midnight forays of their lawless, fearless ances- 
tors be forgotten. And when time shall have made a 
brick and mortar land of England—when some future 
Manchester or Birmingham perchance stands reeking 
and smoking where the merry forest of Sherwood 
stood, still will its verdant glades once ‘clad in Eng- 
land’s fadeless green,” and its strong and towering 
oaks, look fresh and unwithered in thy pages. How 
will the future dwell upon the courtly pageantries of 
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—and the ridings and onslaughts of the border barons | 
—and the gatherings of the clans in the seventy-six ; | 
and thy native humour will brighten many an eye, and 
thy touches of homely natural feeling thrill in many aj 
bosom yet unborn. Thousands will laugh and weep! 
with thee in thy works when the kind heart and capa- 
cious head that conceived them are clods of the val- | 


ley ; and 
“ Aslong as the thistle and heather shall wave” 


will thy memory be worshipped and thy name trea- 
sured up in the hearts of posterity. C., 
—— 


SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN MAGAZINES. | 


MY AUNT’S POODLE. 
Concluded. 

Bet, in order that our sufferings and our dangers 
may be fairly appreciated, it must be stated, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Briggs dislike dogs generally—Lovely in 
particular; Pomponius Briggs and Miss Julia Briggs 
inherit the family aversion to the canine species, with! 
the superaddition of a peculiar dislike to poodles be- | 
yond all other dogs, and of my aunt Margaret's Lovely | 
beyond all other possible poodles; Miss Priss, the| 
fifty-seven-year-old maiden cousin, loaths the very 
sight of Lovely, and hates it most devoutly, simply 
upon the true old-maiden principle—because it hap- 
pens to be a favourite with aunt Margaret; poor Jack 
and myself are the only two of the family who do not 
entertain a sweeping dislike of all dogs, yet we par- 
take of the general aversion to Lovely, and hate him 
with heart and soul, for the reason that the dog is an 
unamiable dog. In a word, not one of us, but was a 
deadly foe to the animal, and would hang or drown it 
—-if we dared. 

Within one hour of dinner-time we were all assem- 
bled in my aunt Margaret's drawing-room. After 
she had received our felicitations, and listened to our 
wishes that she might enjoy many happy returns of| 
the day, Jack slily whispered in my ear, “ Of course 
Tom, we don’t mean too many,"—she burst into tears ; 
lamented to see so few of her relations about her upon 
such a day; regretted that the misconduct of the 
avsentees (towards Mr. Lovely, be it understood) had 
compelled her to have done with them for ever; de- 
clared that she had altered her will in our favour, and 
hinted that she was mistress to alter it again if she 
should see cause. Of this edifying discourse, which 
lasted till dinner was announced, the text was “love 
me, love my dog,” and the obvious moral, “ look to 
your legacies.” It was not without its effect; and 
Lovely, who seemed to understand the intention of it, 
occasionally bent his evil eye upon each of us, with a 
look of villanous exultation. Old Briggs whistled the 
dog towards him; Pomponius drew a collar for the 
“little rogue” from his pocket; Julia and Mamma 
each patted the “pretty fellow;” and then turned 





aside, with a look of disgust, to dabble their fingers 
with eau de cologne ;” “Come hither, pretty poodle,” 
said Miss Priscilla, holding out some sugar-plums 
which she had “ brought on purpose for the dear dog ;” 
poor Jack Noland volunteered to give the “ little 
fellow” a washing in the Serpentine next Sunday; 
whilst I vehemently swore that Lovely grew prettier 
and prettier every day. Here Jack Noland drew me 
aside, and, assuming a ludicrous swagger of indepen- 
dence, said: “I will tell you what, Tom: this slavery 
is no longer to be borne;” adding, in his dry way, 
“ only we must bear it, you know.” 

At dinner we had not a moment’s peace. The 
reptile was either jumping upon us, and growling till 
he had extorted the choicest morsel on our plates, or 
worrying us into a fever by snapping at our legs under 
the table; evidently with on intention to provoke us 
to the commission of some outrage upon him, which 
might draw down upon our heads the displeasure of 
aunt Margaret. Presently, in pure spite, he ran 
yelping to his mistress, asif he had been hurt, although 


you be so cruel to the poor dumb beast?” said Miss 
Priscilla, unjustly and ill-naturedly singling out the 
family scape-goat, poor Jack Noland, for the question. 
Reproaches were showered upon poor Jack from all 
quarters, who bore them—together with a pretty 
smart lecture from aunt Margaret, and a hint about 
every shilling of her money being at her own disposal 
—with silence and resignation. Jack had, however, 
the good fortune to repair the error he had not com- 
mitted by the lucky application of an epigram he had 
lately read, which afforded him an opportunity of con- 
veying a pretty compliment to Mr. Lovely, highly 
gratifying to my old aunt, and at the same time of| 
revenging himself by a sly, but desperate hit at Miss 
Priscilla. Perceiving her fondling the detested poodle, 
“ Apropos,” said Jack--the apropos was, certainly, 
somewhat too severe—“ Apropos: in an old news- 
paper which I picked up the other day, I met with 
this epigram on an old maid caressing a lap-dog.” 
There was an awful pause, and Priscilla let the dog 
gently down. Jack resumed :— 


“ Rafa, I'm not astonish’d in the léast, 
That thou shouldet lick sv dainty clean a beast; 


But that so dainty clean a beast Ticks thee !— 


‘That surprises ine !"” 


A dead silence succeeded, which was only inter- 
rupted by my aunt Margaret desiring Jack to ring for 
coffee. This was the first time in my life I had ever 
known Jack to do a savage thing; and as we were 
returning to the drawing-room, he endeavoured to 
justify himself in my opinion by whispering to me, 
“Tt was rather hard, to be sure, Tom; but I don’t 
think cousin Priss will be in a hurry again to try and 
get me cut off with a shilling on account of that ras- 
cally poodle.” 

The rain was pouring in torrents; and the “ ras- 
cally poodle,” who, to add to his natural attractions, 
had been scampering about the muddy grounds, came 
dripping into the drawing-room. In this interesting 
condition he ran from one to another (carefully avoid- 
ing my aunt Margaret,) squeezing himself between 
our legs, and jumping into our laps. The fortitude 
with which the attack was borne by us all, and the 
heroic control we maintained over our feelings, were 
astonishing. It is probable that aunt Margaret’s re- 
primand of Jack Noland, and her hint about every 
shilling of her money being at her own disposa], may 
have contributed to strengthen our nerves. My first 
impulse certainly was to toss the mongrel out of the win- 
dow ; but, considering that a good four hundred a-year 
(for which I know I am down in the will) might be 
tossed out along with him, I contented myself by affect- 
ing a laugh at the “ unceremonious little gentleman,” 
as I called him; and, with my cambric pocket hand- 
kerchief, emearing the mud over my white silk stock- 
ings till they were dry. Noland and Pomponius 
Briggs followed my example; Pomponius, os he was 
making bad worse by scrubbing his white kersey-] 
meres, muttering “ Two-pound-ten, by jingo!” Mr. 
Briggs, senior, swore he was the most fortunate man 
breathing, for it would not show much upon black. 
Mrs. Briggs, whose French pink sarsnet drese was 
ruined for ever, merely simpered out, “ Well, it cannot 
be helped.” Miss Julia Briggs, like her papa, con- 
gratulated herself upon her good fortune; for, being 
dressed in white muslin, which would wash, “ it did'nt 
much signify.” And Miss Priscilla, whose saffron- 
coloured white satin dress, which never saw the light 
except on state occasions, such as the present, and 
which was now in a condition to set at defiance the 
utmost magic of the scourer, asseverated, as she 
walked towards the window to conceal her tears, that | 
“it did not signify the least in the world.” When 
Mr. Lovely had thoroughly cleaned himeelf by his 
visits to us, he ventured to approach his mistress. 
“T am fearful,” said my aunt, patting his back, for he 
was now perfectly dry, “ I am fearful Lovely has been 
rather troublesome.” It was now who should be fore- 





troublesome, nothing, in our opinion, could be more 
delightful than his good-natured playfulness—nothing 
more entertaining than his innocent frolics; and that, 
in every possible respect, Lovely was, incontestably, 
and beyond all means of comparieon, the eweetest dog 
in the universe. 

My aunt Margaret’s property is all funded ; and, of 
her twelve handred a-year, she regularly lays by two- 
thirds. This we happen to know. 
—EE——EEEEoeoeEeeeeeeeeEe 

LITERARY NOTICES. 








a 
THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tue eighth number of this excellent periodical has just been 
received by the Messrs. Carvill, the agents for this country. 
It contains no less than twenty articles, most of which are of 
even more than usual interest and value. The first isa notice 
of two historical works published within the last three years 
in France, and contains the best account that we have hitherto 
met with, of that extraordinary event, the revolt of Naples 
under Tomaso Aniello, or, as he is more commonly called, 
Masanicllo, and of the rash but romantic attempt of the chi- 
valrous Duke of Guise, which followed Masaniello’s insurrec- 
tion. Thesecond isa biography of Mozart, full of interesting 
details. The source from whence they are derived is also 
the most authentic, being a volume of memoirs of the great 
tousician, compiled by the second husband of his wife, Con- 
stance Weber, and interspersed with many of his own letters. 
The third article is a notice of several late works upon the 
mooted question of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and particu- 
larly of the hypothesis of the Russian Goulianoff (which by 
the way it puts at rest for ever) and of the system discovered 
by the younger Champoillon, to whose zeal, ingenuity, and 
Perseverance it does ample justice, while it unsparingly 
teprobates his presumption, his vanity, and injustice to the 
talents and researches of his fellow-labourers. The fourth 
article is a comparison of the Marino Falicro of Byron and 
that of the French poct Casimir Delavigne ; the adventurous 
and unhappy Frenchman finds little favour in the eyes of the 
reviewer, and we are compelled to add, deservedly. Of the 
twenty articles, these four are the only ones we have as yet 
read with the attention they deserve; but we anticipate 
much gratification and instruction from the remainder, among 
which are another essay upon Spanish epic poetry, probably by 
Southey, and a history of the Knights Templars. There is 
also a short notice of “ Le fils de Phomme,” a poem by Mery 
and Barthelemy, the latter of whom was, in July last, sen- 
tenced by the tribunal of correctional police of Paris toa fine 
of a thousand francs and three months imprisonment for his 
agency in its concoction. The review contains some curious 
information respecting young Napoleon—the son of the man. 
The following extract is all we have room for at present : 

“ It appears that the ex-heir of an empire is a prisoner both 
in body and mind. No Frenchman is allowed to be presented 
to him ; no communication can be made to him, except through 
the medium of his jailors; no word must be uttered in his 
hearing which might by possibility touch the chord of ambi- 
tion; he alone, of all the civilized world, is ignorant of the 
history of his father. His life is measured out by the square 
and the rule; the cabinets of France and Austria determine 
on what he shall know, and what he shall think. The risk 
he is told he runs of assassination by some crazy fanatic of 
liberty, is the taliaman by which this enchantment of soul and 
body iseffected. ‘ Rest perfectly assured, sir,’ said the grand- 
preceptor to a late traveller, ‘that he reads and secs only what 
we wish him to read, see, and understand. If byany chance 
a letter, a packet, ora book, should fall into his hands without 
our knowledge, his first care would be to deliver it to us uno- 
pened: he would not even dare to look at it till assured that 
he could do so without danger.’ ‘It appears then,’ remarked 
the traveller, ‘that the son of Napoleon is far from being as 
free as we suppose him in France.’ The answer was—‘ The 
prince is not a prisoner, but—he is placed in a very peculiar 
position.’ ‘ Be satisfied,’ said the grand-preceptor at another 
interview, ‘ with knowing that he is happy, and that he is 
without ambition. His carcer is marked out for him; he ne- 
ver will approach France—the idea of doing so will never 
enter his head.’ 

‘So much the better,’ say we; but this it must be confes- 
sed is a singular way of arriving at so desirable an end. The 
young duke receives the education befitting a prince, and is 
taught the exercises becoming a soldier. He will not always 
remain a boy; and, on his escape from tutelage, he will hear 
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here told of him would seem indeed, to indicate, that even at 
present he is not altogether insensible to the peculiarity of} 
his situation. 

“On a late occasion, he appeared to be completely ab- 
sorbed with some idea, and paid not the least attention to his 
lesson ; all of a sudden, he struck his forehead with a sign 
of impatience, and these words escaped him: ‘What is it 
they want to make of me? do they think that I have the head 
of my father? ” 2 





JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 

This work is conducted by an association of physicians, in 
Philadelphia, among whom are Dr. Bell, Dr. Condic, and 
several others of high professional reputation. The primary 
object is to point out the means of preserving health and prevent- 
ing disease. The style is casy, familiar, and divested of all such 
professional phraseology, technical terms, &c. as would tend to; 
obscure the subject to the unlearned reader. Every family 
should have it—for it is not only useful but entertaining, 
happily combining the utile cum dulce. The agent for this 
city is Mr. William Burgess, Fulton-strect. 
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Mr. Forrest.—It cannot be denied that among us there 
have been few native actors of merit. For this there are many 
simple causes, existing neither in our soil, our atmosphere, 
nor the indolence or weakness of our character. In the first 
place, we have here had no permanent models, no wealthy 
patron to discern talent through the misty labyrinths of the 
world, and to lead it forth to light and fame. They who have 
conceived themselves gifted with histrionic powers have gene- 
rally misunderstood the nature of their own abilities, or if| 
they have possessed the spaiks of genius, they have been|! 
quenched in the neglect and prejudice of the public, long be-|| 
fore the hand of discerning friendship had fanned them into 
a blaze. Besides, the character of our people, and the situo-}, 
tion of the country, have hitherto afforded other ficlds for|| 
enterprise, and itis perhaps at this very period that we should 
anticipate the appearance of men of intellect upon the stage. 
The other protessions are overstocked: competitors arise and 
struggle for the monopoly of every other species of labour. 
The youth desirous of fame or wealth, finds obstacles almost 
insurmountable every where around him, and it is but natural 


that he should turn from those occupations which crowds |! 


already possess, to such as are yct open, like undiscovered 
countries, inviting the adventurer to explore their groves, to 
cultivate their soil, and search for the treasures hidden in their 
bosom. 


The requisites for a fine actor do not seem to have been pro- 
perly understood or estimated. It demands a kind of talent 
which places him in a high rank in the scale of creation. 
Sinews and bones, well-proportioned limbs, a lofty form, and 
well modulated voice, certainly contribute much to his success, 
and enable him to catch the attention of spectators; but if we 
seck out the secret charm, whose influence comes over our 
feelings on witnessing the representations of a good tragedian, 
we find that it consists in his own display of mind, in his in- 
tellectual endowments, his acquaintance with the wild thoughts 
and gencrous feelings of the heart. In proportion as he him- 
self is gifted with these, he will have experienced their effects, 
and he will understand how to express them. He who is great 
as a player, would have been great if his powers had been dif- 
ferently applicd. His mind must be superior. He must be 
moulded in a finer form and fashioned of better materials 
than ordinary men. 


Since the brilliant efforts of our countryman, John Howard 
Payne, there has been scarcely an American player above me- 
diocrity ; and Mr. Forrest appears almost alone as the candi-|| 
date for the approbation of the public. His fame is now 
established upon a solid foundation. He has not been written 
into notice and supported by the plaudits of a few friends, but 
he has travelled through the principal cities of the United 
States, and been every where grected with the most marked 
and general applause. His present engagement at the Park 
theatre only confirms the impression made by his previous 
efforts. He has played Hamlet, Lear, Virginius, Iago, and 
several other parts, to very full and fashionable houses, and, 
although we could occasionally detect some bad readinga, we 
have never been more warmly interested and pleased. 

It is extraordinary where this young actor obtained his idcas 
of excellence. His style is not formed from any foreign 
standard. He cannot, in this country, have enjoyed many 
permanent opportunities of witnessing the efforts of celebrated 





tragedians, and he has never visited foreign climes Whatever i 


may have been the causes of his superiority over others, which | 
is universally acknowledged, he stands now unrivalled before 
the American people. Many sage critics remarked, when his 
first efforts were crowned with such dazzling success, that his 
youth more than his genius, attracted the attention of the 
world, and that such precocious maturity would not endure 
the test of time; but their predictions have been defeated ; 
continual observation discovers new beauties in his representa- | 
tions, and time, instead of destroying the early fruits of genius, 
only ripens them into a more grateful and richer fulness. 
During his engagement we have been pleased to discern a | 
visible improvement. Many scenes, which were formerly con- \ 
sidered as failures, are now given with happier conception. 
The weak has been strengthened, and the too impetuous 
curbed. His performances may be likened to a spirited steed 
more completely under the rein of a skilful rider, or toa picture 
upon which the artist has bestowed new and intensestudy, blend- | 
ing more cunningly the beautiful colours—here softening a 
hue too gaudy, and there wreathing a golden tinge stolen; 
from the surpassing changes of nature. 

In his acting there are undoubtedly parts exposed to cen- 
sure; but new conceptions will break upon him; the bright- 
ness of a youthful imagination will be managed with less dif- 
\ficulty. He will gradually learn to wield it to better advantage ; | 
to keep it back upon certain occasions; to retire, as it were, in 
a softer shadow, that he may fling the broad stream of light 
exactly upon those points where the poet has conjured up his | 
most perfect creations. These suggestions will inevitably | 
iforce themselves upon such a mind as Forrest’s, and so far from 
fearing that his enthusiasm will die away, or that the intellect, 
| which now gives life and beauty to his pictures will be quench- | 
ed, we hope that they will burn with a stcadier and purer light. | 
He has hitherto, in some degree, resembled gold as found in the 
ore, valuable to all who understand how nature flings her costly | 
| productions within the rock, beneath the stream, or in the soil ; | 
| but he muy hereafter be likened to the same precious metal 
when accident has brought it to the light of day, and the care 
and skill of the artist has cleared it of its impurities, and given 
lit shape, use, and beauty. 
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Now, who knows, my darling, but you may die and I marry a 
man with the same name as that on this door-plate? Only 
think what a saving there would be!” 

The argument was unanswerable, and the husband, of 
course, was silent; but he probably thought to himself, “this is 
looking ahead with a vengeance.” 

Editorial Plagiarisme.—There are few of our contemya- 





\raries who have not, at one time or other, reprobated the 


practice of borrowing newspapers and other periodicals. On 
this subject we cordially agree with them; but if some of these 
gentlemen would look at home, they would find themsclves 
too often guilty of a species of borrowing much more repre- 
hensible than the one they are so ready to condemm in others. 
We mean the taking of another's property without asking 
leave of the owner, or passing the amount to hiscredit. We 
do not allude to money, goods, or chattels, but what is still 
dearer, literary reputation, This isa subject to which we have 
‘seldom reverted in the language of complaint; and we should 
|| stilt pase it over in silence, were the frequent pilferings from 
our columns confined to such editorial trifics as emanate from 
our own pen and brain; but when our correspondents are 
the aggrieved parties, it becomes a duty te entcr our protest 
against the aggression. 

In the eleventh number of the present volume of the Mir- 
tor, a brilliant poctical gem was inserted, from our highly es- 
teemed correspondent Arion, headed the “ Death-bed of 
Mary.” This same production, with a few trifling altera- 
tions, has since appeared in the “Virginia Advocate,” as 
\jcommunicated by a correspondent who signs himself Z., and 
dapted to some death-bed scene in the village of Charlotte- 
ville. Such a barefaced plagiarism ought not to pass unno- 
ticed ; for should Arion hereafter be induced to publish a col- 
lection of his fugitive productions, the readers of the Advocate 
would naturally consider him the plagiarist : believing, as they 
undoubtedly do, that the effusion in question emanated from 
some village minstrel. 





The Dahlia.—The present season has been very favour- 
able for this and many other flowers. A few days ago, previ- 
ous to the frost, we stole away from weightier cares to inhale 
the healthy and odoriferous breezes of Flushing. In the gar- 








Looking ahcad.—This is a nautical phrase, which, like | 
many others from the same vocabulary, has been adopted by 
landsmen as a figurative expression of frequent and casy ap- | 
plication, ‘The ambitious politician, for instance, during every 
temporary squall of conflicting parties, keeps a sharp look-out 
jahcad, not so much to guard the political vessel from rocks and 
quicksands, as to secure a snug birth for himself in case a su- 
| perior officer be swept from the deck. The merchant looks 
out ahead when he ships cargoes of flour to be bonded in Li- ! 
verpool until Russia sets all Europe together by the cars. | 
The lawyer docs the same, when he lights the torch of legal 
contention in the hope of securing the job of extinguishing 
it. The physician also, looks ahead, when he frightens a, 
patient into a fever, and then drugs him to death for the lauda- | 
ble purpose of saving his life; and so docs the lover, when | 


jhe ascertains the amount of a lady’s fortune, before he puts the | 
question. The mother looks ahead when she causes her} 
\daughter to exhibit her accomplishments in public; and they 
\daughter’s mental eye is turned in the same direction, when | 
she affects reluctanceto comply. The miser looks ahead when || 
jhe hoards up treasures for others to squander; and so does the 
profligate heir, when he is sighing for the death of a rich 
juncle, The poet looks ahead when he throws the whole 
‘pith and marrow” of his subject into “one glowing line” at 
the bottom of his'paper, and then writing upwards above it. 
The editor docs the same, when he manufactures incidents that 
may possibly happen ; so does the dramatic censor, who sends | 
to press a grave criticism on a performance half an hour be- | 
\fore the curtain rises; and lastly, so does the publisher, when | 
|he demands a year’s subscription in advance. 
Our readers have all doubtless heard of the “erying family,” | 
‘2 pleasant little story, often told by a facetious fellow at Chat- | 
{ham garden in the merry days of Mr. Barricre, But there is as | 
jgood a one, much shorter and better told, now going the rounds | 
of the papers, with which we shall conclude : \ 
A certain lady, who was in the habit of buying articles | 
which she did not want, merely because she could get them | 
cheap, among other things, brought home an old cast-off | 
| door-plate. 
“Do tell me, my love,” inquired her husband, on being in- 
vited to applaud her purchases, “if it be your intention to be- | 
jcome a dealer in old brass? Of what possible use can this | 
|plate be ?” 
“Bless me !? replied the wife, “ you know it is always my | 
plan to ‘look ahead’ and buy things against the time of need. | 











| ranunculus-s 


den of Mr. Prince, we were very much surprised and de- 
lighted to sce his noble collection of dahlias, which consists of 


‘\upwards of a hundred varietics: there was the splendid 
'|George the fourth, who, in this age of liberal opinions, conde- 


scended to display his monarchical glories in a republican at- 
mosphere; the couleur de rose, the pompone, and the queen 
of Naples, three new and very beautiful kinds—the flowers 
are small, but the leaves being quilled, give them a decided air 
of elegance; a new and brilliant chrome yellow, which ex- 
cceds all the yellows we ever saw in a flower; the Henrietta, 
also new and small, is an amber yellow, deepening in colour 
from the centre to the circumference, flowers in clusters, and 
has a close resemblance to a chrysanthemum; an endless 
variety of reds, some of them very fine, such as the Eliza- 
beth, eclipse, and some others; a beautiful cherry-coloured, 
aped flower; some charming violet colours and 








|| pure white: indeed, there appeared to be every colour but 


blue, which never has been, and probably never will be in a 
dahlia; but the most magnificent of all this class of flowers is 
ithe Alexandrina victorina, which grows from ten to twelve feet 
high, and bears a profusion of grand and gorgeous carmine- 
coloured flowers. The princely proprictor presented us 
with a splendid bouquct, which contained a choice flower 
from almost every dahlia in his collection, and which would 
have well repaid a journcy of ten times the distance. 


The prize tragedy.—The committee (consisting of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, Prosper M. Wetmore, James G. Brooks, 
[James Lawson, William Leggett, and Edmund Simpson,) to 
whom were referred the tragedies offered to Mr. Forrest as 
candidates for his premium of five hundred dollars, have 
awarded the same to Joun Avevstvs Stone, esy., of Phi- 
ladelphia, for a piece entitled “Metamora.” It will be pro- 
duced in the course of the ensuing winter at the Park. 
The public will appreciate this generosity on the part of Mr. 
Forrest, and we congratulate Mr. Stone (who has long been 
known to us as a man of decided talent, and the author of 
lithe “ Diamond Cross,” the “ Banker of Rouen,” and severa 
other dramatic compositions, ) upon his good fortune. 





Artificial fowers in waz.—aA French lady, Madame Louis! 
has succeeded in producing flowers in wax of such exquisite, 
delicaey, as to be suited for botanical study. Some specimens 
have been presented to the duchess of Berry, and others exhi- 
bited to the Parisian public, possessing all the brillianey of 
colouring and elaborate minuteness of structure, which are 
remarkable in the living plants, 
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COURTIER WINKS. 
AS SUNG BY MR. PLACIDE, IN THE CALIPH OF BAGDAD, WITH THE MOST UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE. 
a [ Tae copy politely furnished for the New-York Mirror by the Managers of the Park Theatre.) 
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Suitors’ prayers are affairs 

































Money lend, I'm your friend, Lawsuits are 
Not worth a thought, sir; Let him well weigh the cause, sir; Business is done, sir; Like the ladies of old, sir, 
Waste of time, quite a crime Substance and wealth , Pll oppose Rasiest won'in 
Send them afar; Should have aid from the laws, sir. g Ashower of gold, sir, 
Ha! ha! ha! &c. Ha! ha! ha e 





Ha! ha! ha! &e. 


‘TyeoorarnicaL ERRoRs.—However careful editors may | positor rendcred it “North American Review,” pronouncing 
ve, typographical blunders will sometimes occur by the care- |it “very well calculated to attract the notice of children,” as 


i 2 , : ; Published every Saturday, at 163 William-streot, between Beek 

lesaness of printers, In the “ whole course of our practice,” | the subjects were illustrated with cuts! and Ann streets. Terms four dollars. per anndm; peyebloln adver eee 

however, we have never met with so “ queer” a one, as that} Potators.—It is stated in a French paper, that by remov-| No subscription ie atte 06 ales Poriod than. one, year. Each volume. 
; : contains four bundre arto pages, 

which was lately detected and corrected in the Courier and | ing the flowers from the potato-plant as soon as they are fully | Comains four hundred and sixteen royal quarto. pages, ve copperplate 


. engravings, including the title-page, and twenty-five popular molodics ar —- 
Enquirer. In noticing a new work, recently published in | blown, the quantity of the crop of the potato is increased one- | ranged with accompuniments for the piane forte, 
Poston, entitled the “ North American Arithmetic,” the com- | fourth. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


WHW-YORK, SATURD. 








THE WIDOW’S LAMENT. 


‘Tuov inthe cold dark grave, and I still in 
“ This breathing world” of sunshine and delight ! 
No—mine’s the grave, the darkness, and the worm, 
And thine a home of purity and peace. 

*Tis strange, when I have ever shared with thee, 
Each sad vicisaitude which mark’d thy lot, 

‘That thou shouldet leave me, just as hope had shed 
A brightning ray, and gentler fortunes smiled ! 
Stranger that I should suffer thee to tem 

Alone, the horrors of death’s shadowy we, 

And here remain myself, a lonely vine, 

Whose tendrils, shaken by the pessing breeze, 
Seek for a prop to cling to, but in vain! 

Life without love ! A dreary blank—e wild 
And trackless waste! A magic once was shed 
Over every scene, which caused this wiklerncss 
‘To blossom as the rose; hope’s pencil tipt 
With richest dyea, when she would penetrate 
am dark jitimiiale future. ef 
And yet she pictured not, in gorgeous hues, 
Magnific scenes of oriental splendour, 

‘Th’ imperial palace, rich in costly gems, 
Delicious spices, fair Circassian slaves, 

And all the nameless gewgaws that attract 

A poor misguided world—but home—sweet home, 
A quiet, calm, contented, happy home, 

And all those rapturous feelings which enrich 
Domestic life, Ah! hapless me! I 

So long upon the lovely sketch, that 

Imagined it reality, and thought 

Its brilliancy could never, never fade. 

Alas! no home is mine—for who would give . 
So dear, so sweet a name, to the mere roof 
Which sheltered him from the alternate change 
Of heat and cold, if it enclose no joy ? 

To dwell on what I have been, and, alas! 
Distracting contrast !—-what I am—to 
Upon the vacant seat, so lately filled 
By one on whom the greedy worm may now 
Be banqueting !—till every nerve seems braced 
With mental anguish, and prepared to aid 
This coward heart to burst deapair’s dark fettors ; 
To cherish memory, and yet implore 
“ Oblivious antidote,” a lethean draught, 

To drown the sad remembrance of those joys 
Which never can return—the speaking g! 
‘The rapturous kise—the sympathetic tear, 
Which made this sterile earth a paradise ; 
All this—ay, more, alas! much more than thia, 
Is the sad dowry of my widowed heart. 
Some strange, mysterious, sad foreboding spirit 
Whispers that many suns may rise and set 
Ere agony shall end her cruel work, 

m its cheerless lodging free the soul. 
‘That years on years may roll, to feed 
Eternity’s unfathomable gals 
Before the line be which separates 
This den of wretchednese from realms of bliss. 
If such,—thou widow's judge and orphan’s friend— 
Be my dark destiny—forgive me, oh! 
Forgive this breaking heart, if still it mourn, 





cry, ‘“ How long, Almighty God! how long?” Anim. 





MY GERANIUM. 


“ Lnever loved a tree or flower, 
Bot 'twas the first to fade away.”” 


Oh, no—it will not flourish neath my hand! 


It bad beautiful, while unobeerved 
And le neglected ; and when suddenly 
I saw its full and rich luxuriance, 


Its thick and crowded leaves, as green and bright 


- As England’s boasted forest foliage, 


I took it from its hiding place, and cast 
An eye of love upon it. Better far 
Had it remained forgotten in the shade, 
And died “the death of flowers ;? when winter's blasts 
Pierced thro’ the sheltering vine, whose tendrils twined 
Around its slender stems. 

Why did I break 
Rot beautiful a union? why unwind 

graceful, clasping vi in its place 

My waste affections ight entwine themselves? 
Ob, they have been but like the deadly nig! 
Eilling wat they embraced. It is in vain 
I watch, and nurse, and cherish it—it droopa, 
And withers, and decays—’twould almost seem 
‘As, by a strange and mystic sympathy, 





It felt the chill which circles round my heart, 

And knew that the sered feelings could alone 

Claim with the ‘ yellow-leaf” affinity. 

Perhaps its freshness had too much the air 

Of the first paradise, still to thrive on 

Where human passions come, like darkling clouds, 

To mar, full often, nature’s loveliness: 

Or it might be that its green beauty wore 

Too much the colouring of hope and joy 

To flourish long where they so frequent die— 

Too much the hue of the young thoughts, whose themes 
Are brighter than the brightest on earth: 

Se cles it was hab and ee eal 
Something to love—something on which to 

In confidence, that as it grew more dear, 
From habit, or association’s power, 

It would not leave me. How could I fo1 
‘That all things are unstable—that to hope 
Is to be disappointed—and to love 

Is but to pan te heart’s deep energies 
Upon a and speculative dream! Esrzizz. 





LIFE’S BUT A DREAM. 


“ We are such stuff 
P As dreams are made of." 
Oh, prize thou not too fond, too high, 
"The pessing scenes of earth 
For many a bitter tear and sigh 
Proclaim their transient worth : 
" And the wild heart which stoops to bind 
To earth its hopes supreme, 
Will find, by ead experience find, 
Its promise but a dream. 
Genius that strives t] sh toil and pain 
To climb the steep of 
Seeking with restless mind to gain 
When thet proud, dasaiing height 
en i ight is won, 
With siclning sigh shall docm 
‘That all hefixed his heart upon, 
Was but a fleeting dream. 
Ask of ambition’s poisoned soul 
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A NIGHT ON THE BANKS OF TENNESSEE. 
Concluded. 
Tuere they sat with their heels on: the table, and stood, 


|those namely who could, and reeled and roared. Bless my 
|soul! I wish I had been any where but in this neighbourhood. 


But there we were. Friend R——ds advanced first. I was 
astonished at his temerity, thinking on the ill-fated Monroe 
boot. The merry roisterers seemed to have taken it into their 
heads to show us good manners. They gave way to the right 
and left, leaving thus an alley of six feet and upwards, high 
Pallisadote, through which we were to pass, they mustering 
us all the while from head to foot. The bootless state of my 
friend, bowever, escaped their lynx eyes’; but still 1 was 
trembling, you may believe it, when, judge of my astonish- 
ment, R——ds burst out into a “ Hurrah for old Alabama, 
and hang the waymaster of —— county.” 

“ Are you mad?” whispered I, but he scarcely minded me. 

“May I be shot if he sha’nt wear the print of them five 
knuckles,” roared a voice that came from the gulf of mam- 
moth jaws just opening to swallow half a pint of Monongahela. 

His thirst however must have been the greater; he quite 
deliberately poured the liquor down snd then strode forwards, 
laying his flat hand on the shoulder of my companion with a 
softness that shook his whole frame. The linsy-woolsey 
dressed Goliah glanced over him, and the natural harsh- 
ness of his sharp features and owl’s eyes contracted into a 
ferocity that was, to use a quaker’s phrase, any thing but 
Pleasant to look at. 

“And hang the waymaster,” repeated friend R——ds, 
half lsughing, half serious. “So Ieay again,” raising at the 
same time his bootless foot to the edge of a chair; ‘ look boys, 
it is gone—my boot—in that infernal road between here and 
the ferry.” 

A roar of laughter ensued that would infallibly have burst 





‘The worth of all his spoils, 
When he has reached the tempting goal 
Of hopes that crowned his toils ; 
And he shall own with aching breast 
Which loathes the solemn ome, 
That pomp, and power, and glory, rest 
Upme baseless dream. 4 
How fair the front of youthful years, 
How lovely and serene ! 
Where boyhood’s laughing eye appears 
In all its siarione sheen : 
But ions in their darkli 
Ek tft ting too, 
And the knit brow of tottering age 
Tells peace is but a dream. 
is torn away, 


Joy after jo 
“Briend friend departs, 

As death with wide unswerving sway, 
Breaks the long chain of hearts; 

While every leaf that autumn. throws 
Sere in the forest stream— 

And every faded floweret shows 
‘That life is but a dream. 


‘Yea, the unnumbered forms that are 
Where ne wild waters es 

In ocean’s living sepulc! 
Unnoted and unknown— 

And the countless mounds that sleep 
Beneath the night's pale beam, 

Whisper in accents stern and deep, 

‘That life is but a dream. 


And is there then no stranger dljme 
Isled in yon giorions sky, 

Where the freed soul midst joys sublime, 
Shall nore fear to die ts 

Must its hi of bliss re 
On iene eventful scheme, ee 

While every pulse of nature shows 
That life is but a dream 7 


Hush—there’s a world where changes cease, 
And tears oe all unknown; 
Where every heart is tuned to 
And blisois every toner 
Lo, the immortal spirit swells 
With the inspiring theme, 
And its high hope of being tells 
That world is not a dream! 






the windows had there been glass panes in them, but happily 
they were supplied with cast-off wearing apparel. 

“Come, boys,” ejaculated R——ds, “no harm done I hope; 
but sure enough, my boot is lost.”” 

It was the happiest impromptu that ever introduced weary 
travellers into similar company. Peace, harmony, and good 
will were all at once established. 

“ May Ibe shot, if that aint Mister R—ds from old Vir- 
ginia, and now from the Missisip,” cried that very formida- 
ble being, who had laid rather unceremoniously his hand 
on R——ds' shoulder—his ferocious look yielding gradually 
to something like a good-humoured grin. “May I never 
drink a bottle of genewine Missisip with you, if you sha’nt 
take half a pint with Bob Shags the waymaster.” 

Tt was then the very dignitary whom friend R——ds had 
hit 20 marvellovsly, and at the risk of his eyes and bones, 

“Huzzah for old Virginia,” cried the master of ways, biting 
at the same time a morsel of chewing tobacco from that 
Tenowned state. ‘Come, doctor,” seid the man, holding 
still with the one hand his tobacco, and in the other the formi- 
dable half pint, 

“ Doctor !” cried the united chorus of the assembly. 

“ Ay, to besure, and as great a one as ever trode the 
Mississippi ground.” 

“A doctor!” repeated a dozen voices, with a sort of reve- 
rential awe, 

A man who has power over gin and brandy, whose verdict 
may give an efficient veto even against a smaller, is at all times 
a tribunus plebis, and in these feverish regions the most influ- 
ential personage. Jn this case it had the twofold advantage 
of freeing us from the pint glasses, and of rendering us pri- 
vileged visiters ; a circumstance of no trifling importance ina 
tavern which enjoys the honour of being the head-quarters 
of a party. 

Cesar was the first who reaped his advantage; for Bob had 
No sooner ascertained that he was still standing in the rain, 
than he gave orders to the purpose, in a tone which bespoke 
consciousness of importance. 

The lord chancellor will not take his seat.on the woolsack 
with more stateliness than friend) R—=—~ds apread his cloak, 
‘and took possession of \his chair: 
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‘ Why,” roared the master of ways, after a due pause, 
“ may I be shot, if I aint gladtosee you. Bob's never afeard 
of areel gemman. Come, boys, none of your jimmaky and 
slings and poorgun and French drinkings; real genewine 
Monongehala. Hurrah for old Virginia !” 

Thanks however to the grave mien and the condescending 
look of R——ds, Bob & Co. kept their distance and disposed 
of their half pints in their own way. My wet clothes began 
to lie heavy on my shoulders; besides, the atmosphere was 
none of the most agreeable. Bob seemed to perceive some- 
thing like an unpleasant feeling on my part. 

“ And whois that there man?’ asked he, 
at ourselves. 

“ A neighbour of mine,” said R——ds. 

I would have pardoned the omission of a ceremony which 
literally brought tears into my eyes. My hands were really 
shaken and pressed, that I became’vonvinced the blood would 
dart from beneath my nails. The blacksmith’s vice was no- 
thing compared to these hands, each of which was as rough 
asa turnpike. 

“Tam glad ye are come, boys,” said Bob to my friend in a 
sly whisper; “I am jist trying the campaign for’ the next 
election—end ye know it are always good to have a character 
for respectibility. How long isit since I left ——ville?” 

“« Five years,” replied R——ds, “to the best of my recol- 
lection.” 

. “Harry,” whispered the master of ways urgingly; ‘no, 
1am sure it aint as long—-no, boy, it aint more than three 
years. Yes, yes, three ; aint it three?” 

The candidate had, as I understood, cleared out from the 
place of his former residence, the birth-place of R——da, for 
reasons best known to himself; and after having strolled about 
had at last become stationary in B——e, and turned steady, 
as far namely as human frailty would permit. We could not 
help laughing in our sleeves at the confidential manner in 
which Bob began to sound both his and our praises, and the 
vast importance he thought it worth while to bestow on us. 
Dr. Rush shrunk into utter insignificance; Theophrastus 
Paracelsus was a mere cobbler compared to Dr. R——4ds; his 
twenty-five negroes waxed to hundreds under the hyperbo- 
rean breath of his lungs. It would have been dangerous to 
contradict him, ready as his five knuckles were to prove the 
argument. 

“You are not going to speechify now 7" asked R——ds 
the new protector. 

“ May I be shot if I aint. To be sure, I'll go the whole.” 

“Well, then, we must hurry,” replied R——ds. “Perhaps 
we might still change our dress and take supper.” 

“Change clothes?” said Bob with a contemptuous smile. 
“ Why, boys, you needn't do that. But I don’t care if you 
do ; jist let’s see Johnny.” 

And so forth he began the negociation with Johnny, viz. 
the tavern-keeper, who, to our great satisfaction, took the can- 
dle and led the way into a sort of back parlour, giving us 
a fair hope of a speedy supper. 

“ You have no room besides 7” asked I, “ where we might 
put on dry clothes.” 

“Tobe sure,” said the publican, “there is the garret» but 
my family are some of them in their beds. No, there aint 
none besides.” 

1 looked despairingly, for the table was setting, and what 
was the worst, one of the four doors communicated with the 
kitchen. There was no prospect of enjoying, even for a few 
minutes, the undisturbed possession of this vestibule. I 
looked after our portmanteaus. 

“ Six small ones, it aint buffalo-akin,” vociferated a young 
bore from the kitchen. 

“ Six amall ones it is,” cried another. 

“T should be very much disappointed if our portmanteaus 
are not at present honoured by these gentry with their alten- 
tion,” said R——ds, pointing through the open door towards 
the kitchen. 

“ T hope not,” replied I. 

There was no fear of losing the portmanteaus, or of hav- 
ing them injured, but even the getting them out of the hands 
of these roisterers could not, I was sure,be accomplished with- 
out a joke, and I feared these jokes; there is always a risk of 
having one’s arm or leg broken. The kitchen was peopled to 
overflowing. In the midst stood a knot with a candle bumn- 
ing. We advanced both of us to the door, when one of the 
sonorous voices cried, 

“No, I wont pay if I dont see the inside.” 

“It is surely our portmanteaus,” said R——ds. 

And so it was; the group was just disputing whether the 
cover of our portmanteaus belonged to the buffalo or the ox 

species. They had seen them when carried into the back- 





casting a glance 


parlour, and without ceremony they made them the topic and 
the object of their betting. 

“ Sixteen smallers,” cried R——ds, “ it is deerskin.” 

“ Sixteen it aint,” re-echoed as many voices, with a loud 
laugh. 

“Tt is a bet,” said my friend, “but let us see on what I 
have bettdl” 

“ Make room for that gemman,” cried the assembly, 

“It isour portmanteaus,” said R——ds. ‘‘ To be sure it 
aint deerskin ; I have lost my bet. There is the stake.” 

The dollar brought a hurrah forth, which is still thrilling in 
my ears; but it put us at the eame time in possession of our 
portmanteaus, 

There was one thing more necessary, viz. to have the ex- 
clusive possession of our room for five minutes. 

“ We desire to be left alone,” said I to the buxom wench, 
who ran backwards and forwards with a dozen of plates con- 
taining jellies, cucumbers, etc. etc. The nymph of the 
kitchen looked full into my face. 

“ Please to shut the door,” said I, in a tone rather sharper. 

“That is the surest means,” whispered my friend, laugh- 
ing, “ of having it burst open again.” 

‘The door was scarcely closed before it flew wide open, ac- 
companied by a roar of laughter. 

“ Tail,” cried again one of the merry youngsters. 

“ They want another dollar,” said R——ds. “ We will 
let them have it.” 

“ Head,” cried he. 

Lost,” fell the chorus in. 

“There is a treat for you,” said my valiant frignd, whoec 
admirable temper and presence of mind led happily through 
all the intricacies of backwoods life, with a facility which was 
really astonishing. 

We now were at liberty to shut the door, and hed thus 
gained the desired time to change our dreas, We had scarcely 
done, when a light tapping at the only window of the room 
directed our attention to this quarter. We looked and looked 
through the solitary glass pane, with which the frame was 
decorated—and whom should our eyes behold but Mr. Isaac 
Shifty, who had absconded at the door. 

“Why, gentlemen,” said the man of trade, “I was mis- 
taken. You aint come electioneering; our scouts say, you 
are from the lower Mississippi.” 

“ and what then?’ replied I, drily. 
you 80?” 

“ Why, so you did,” quoth the man; “but you mought 
have told a story, you know. And you see, they are canvass- 
ing here, and we have got an opposition in yonder tavern, 





q 


“Did not we tell 
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At the upper end, close to the bar, was placed a table, at 
whose head stood Bob Shags as chairman, president, speaker, 
candidate, all, and every thing, in his own person. An ink- 
stand placed before a huge square built personage indicated 
the secretary. Bob’s countenance lowered, as we entered, 
and he cast a displeasing glance at us, owing, no doubt, to our 
procrastinated appearance. But Cicero himself might still 
have learned a good turn for another oratio ex abrupto against 
that arch conspirator Catilina. 

“ And them there two gemmen,” he began, “ mought tell 
you, ay, and be witness of my respectibility—may I be shot 
if it aint the very best.” Bob looked round with a most omi- 
nous expression, but every countenance seemed fully to acqui- 
esce, so he continued : “ We wants men who aint fools, and 
who is ‘able to tell ginral government what is what, and to 
defend our sacred invisible vestered rights against ministration. 
May I be shot, if I yield an inch of ground to the best of 
them, if ye boys choose me, ay, and trust me with your con- 
fidence for our legislater. Ay, and eo I shall.” 

“ We'll go the whole,” shouted the assembly. 

“The whole,” vociferated Bob with solemnity; “ that's 
the very thing. There is too much depridation and extravi- 
gation with the people’s money, says I, Bob Shags cays it. 
Six teams mought have a snug load to draw the silver which 
the ministration has got. There it is, boys, black on white.’” 

Bob had a bundle of papers in his hand, which we at first 
mistook for a dirty handkerchief, but which proved to be the 
county pepers, in one of which the salary which one of the 
chief magistrates had drawn for more than twenty-five years’ 
public services was very ingenuously popularised by reducing 
it to teams, Bob paused a moment as the paper went, in its 
bundle-form, round, and continued thus : 

“And what have the people got for their own money? 
One of the creetors of ginral government a Ginral Tariff, one 
of your foulest harristock rats that ever lived, has passed an 
act by which we sha’nt have any more trade with the British. 
Where shall we get flannels and atockings 7” 

“ Hear, hear,” cried one of the auditors, who puzzled us not 
a little, whether the brown hue around his neck belonged to a 
flannel shirt or to his skin. 

“Besides,” roared Bob, “ they have distraincd the shipping 
of our cotton and rice, and they have made a law to work in 
their manufacters. But, boys,” added Bob, rising at the same 
time on his heels, and erecting himself with an air of the 
most mysterious importance, “there is more corruptious do- 
ings, boys, and you the free enlightened people of Alabame 
are called upon to look to it, Ministration and the yankees 
have sent clothes and arms and money to the Creeks; two 





and we knowd that they expected two men from below, and 
I thought jist it was you.” 

“ And thinking us on the wrong side of the way, you left 
us a fair chance of breaking our necks or tumbling down the 
banks of the Tennessee,” said R———ds, in the same shrewd 
jocular tone. 

“Why, not exactly,” replied our late pilot; “ we would, 
true enough, have liked you better in Broad Swamp than here, 
if you was the two men. But we now know better, and as 
there will be frolicking this night in your tavern, you best clear 
out. If you choose, you may as well come to my house, 
where you'll find as quiet a night’s rest as any where in the 
country.” 

“ That would not do,” said R——ds with a glance at the 
yankee, which, if his eyes have served him right, must have 
convinced him that he was looked through. 

Arustling at the door which opencd into the kitchen closed 
rather suddenly the conversation. The yankee’s bright gray 
eyes had alternately watched persons and objects, and as soon 
as the latch clicked, the frame fell and the urgent solicitor 
disappeared. 

“ He wants us to go,” said R——da, “because he is afraid 
our protecting presence may give too much respectability to 
Bob. You see they are informed of the proceedings here. 
Should the scouts be found out, there will be a real fight.” 

The waiting girl‘now brought the last requisites for an ex- 
cellent supper, the coffee can ; and we sat down in the hope 
of enjoying a quarter of an hour the Alabama delicacies. Our 
appetites had been edged during full eight hours; and the 
dishes, to do justice to B——e, were of the moet inviting ap- 
pearance. We were just in full discussion of their merits 
when the voice of Bob was heard. 

It was time, high time to have done with our supper, and 
to enter the circle of the friends of the puissant master of| 
ways, under the wings of whose protection we had hitherto 
fared tolerably enough, that is, without a leg or an arm broke. 





vessels are gone with full cargoes. And they says loudly, that 
it is right tohelp them,” 

“ Hear, hear,” shouted the assembly, while Bob went on. 

“And they will come back across the Missisip, and take 
their lands in Georgia, and mayhap Alabama to boot.— 
Deep murmur of diapprobation—Bob raised his voice a tone 
higher—“ And they holds speeches for the Creeks, and 
says that we thanks them our enlightening, and they call 
their chiefs Alexander and Pericles and Socrates and Plato 
and the like names, and say that they are the greatest men. 
Ay, and these cursed red-skins are fighting against another 
chief, whom they call Sultan, and who is somewhere in the 
east, and they say they should be free, and their country be 
restored to them. Now,” said Bob, “ aint I right in calling 
ginral government a fool when they does sich a sort of things, 
and tells us that we thanks our enlightening to them misera- 
ble red-skins, and sends them money and clothes, and mayhap 
guns, tocome back—and we haveto pay for it and fight, ay, 
and fight too.” 

The storm that had been gathering broke at last out into a 
tremendous howl, that shook the log-house to its very foun- 
dations ; but amidst the deafening uproar a laugh was heard, 
which had escaped our ears; but the sound of which had 
been unfortunately caught by Bob and a couple of his stanch 
supporters. The fearful word, “a spy, a scout,” were no 
sooner heard, than all of them rushed towards the door, 
through which had stolen a man whose appearance seemed 
to justify the epithet bestowed on him. The unfortunate 
wight however was caught and dragged before the high tri- 
bunal; his bellowing soon brought the whole body of his 
friends to his assistance, assembled in the next tavern for the 
same purpose. A fight was inevitable—to escape from it now 
became our principal care, and we strove as fast as we could, 
through the crowd pressing from the kitchen department, and 
from thence into the yard. 

“Stop,” muttered a husky voice ; ‘ you are on the brink of 





The backwoods etiquette required our presence, and we, in 
compliance to her dictates, entered the bar-room. 
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a mud-hole that might drown an ox. Now you Will accept 
my offer.” 
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‘It was Isaac Shifty, a truer pilot after all than we had ima- 
gined. We took his offer, and were safely bestowed in a bed, 
not exactly the very best in the state, but well qualified to hold 
both our worthy selves. 

The next morning found us better acquainted with our new 
landlord. We shook hands heartily and passed over to the 
tavern. It stood still on the same place, but it bore strong 
marks of the hard battle fought within its precincts. Chairs, 
benches, and table had gone to pieces; even the sanctuarium|; 
of the hostelry, the bar, had not escaped a partial destruction, 
and mugs and tumblers lay strewed on the ground. Our gig 
was pasted over and over with electioneering tickets and huz- 
zahs, which we had not a little ado to clear away. But the 
guests and roisterers were gone; and strange to say, our reck- 
oning had been paid by the master of ways and means, Bob 
Shags. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
a ee 
TURKISH SPORTS. 

Tue only remnant of Saracen chivalry existing in Turkey 
is the jereed tournament. I witnessed one in honour of the 
birth of a child in the imperial harem, and certainly never 
beheld so imposing a spectacle as this immense assemblage of | 
people exhibited : upwards of sixty thousand persons of cither| 
sex, in all the varicties of eastern costume, and in which all 
the colours of the rainbow were blended, were seated on the 
sloping sides of a natural amphi-theatre: the sultan sat above 
magnificantly apparelled, surrounded by his black and white 
slaves in glittering attire. He appeared about forty-four years 
of age; his figure majestic, and his aspect noble; his long 
black beard added to the solemnity of features, which he never 
relaxed for a moment; and while all around were convulsed 
with laughter at the buffooneries of a merry andrew, who 
amused the multitude, he kept his dark eye on the juggler, 
but he never smiled. Hundreds of horsemen were galloping 
to and fro on the plain below, hurling the jereed at random ; 
now assailing the nearest to them, now in pursuit of the dis- 
armed. Their dexterity in avoiding the weapon was luckily 
very great, otherwise many lives must have been lost; as it 
was, I saw one cavalier led off with his eye punched out, and 
another crushed under a horse. These accidents never inter- 
fered for a moment with the sports; one sort succeeded another. 
After the jereed came the wrestlers. They prostrated them- 
selves several times before the sultan, performed a number of, 
very clumsy feats, and then ect-to. Their address lay in 
seizing upon one another by the hips, and he who had the 
most strength lifted his adversary off his legs, and then, fiing- 
ing him to the earth, fell with all his force upon him. Music 
relieved the tedium between the rounds, and several occurred 
before any mischief was sustained. At last one poor fellow 
‘was maimed for life, to make a Turkish holiday; he had his 
thigh bone smashed, and was carried off the field with great 
applause! Bear fighting was next attempted ; but bruin was 
not to be coaxed or frightened into pugnacity ; the dogs growl- 
ed at himin vain. During all these pastimes, the slaves were 
running backwards and forwards from the multitude to the 
sultan, carrying him innumerable petitions from the former, 
which he cannot refuse to teccive, and seldom can find leisure 
to read. The departure of the pacific hear terminated these 
brutal sports ; and every one, except the friends of the dead 
man and the two wounded, appeared to go away delighted 
beyond measure. All the amusements of this people are of| 
the same cruel character. Madden's Travels. 


AMERICAN SCENERY. 

The rich foliage of the American forests, in the fall of the 
year, has been the favourite theme of our novelists, poets, and 
travellers. Cooper's descriptive power has been successfully 
employed upon autumn scenery, and, more recently, its beauty 
has been celebrated in verses of no mean merit. We do not, 
however, know where a truer notion of the richness of our 
autumnal forests is given, than in the following very brief|| 
Passage which we met with the other day : fl 

“I walked into the woods,” says the writer, “at mid-day. 
The foliage was crimson, scarlet, orange and green. The 
brightest and most delicate colours were harmoniously inter- 
mingled. The meridian sun poured its beams upon the leaves, 
and, as thelight breeze waved them, they glittered like brilliant 
jewellery.” Boston Pal. 











No man lives too long who lives to do with spirit, and 
suffer with resignation, what Providence pleases to command 
or infii 


i 


| hearted fellow will laugh heartily and loudly, with a meaning, 


jWhen the countryman recovered from the momentary stupor 


LAUGHING. 


Ido love a good, sound, sonorous laugh; one that rings 
merrily and strongly upon the atmosphere like the explosion 
of a field-piece. There are some men that never laugh; we 
are always shy of them, for they cannot be honest. It isa 
very easy matter to tell a man’s disposition by his laugh, and 
I have a strong idea of carrying the theory into opcration, 
against that of Gall and Spurzheim. A jovial, shrewd, good- 


however, of genuine humour. On the contrary, a thick- 
headed stolid genius allows his mersiment vent in a perfect 
bray. This we detest, and were we supreme in our authority, 
we would condemn such fellows to wear a cap and bells. A 
stingy, miserly genius, laughs short and quick, and scems 
covetous of his merriment; his laugh sounds like a north- 
wester through a gimlet hole. A satirist seldom laughs out- 
right; it would expose him to ridicule, he restrains it when 
hard pressed, and allows its force to curl up his lips like a cork- 
screw. This is the worst of all laughs, and a man who in- 
dulges in it ought to be put upon the treadmill. When you 
see aman surrounded by a crowd and laughing very often, 
you may safely swear that he is either a Jeremy Diddler or a 
politician canvassing for office. One of your surly-gruff old 
fellows always laughs as if through a speaking trumpet. The 
ladies (dear creatures) all laugh in one key, and, therefore, 


of the proximity of the countryman, until he felt the blow 


which knocked him down. In falling he broke the plate con- 
taining the colour, which became smeared over his hands and 


clothes. Mr. W. conceiving that the man had been robbing 


him, pursued him instantly down stairs, and overtook him in 
the passage, where a struggle ensued between them. The 
countryman, who supposed that his life depended upon his 
exertions at that moment, put forth all his energies, and 
having overcome the artist, he ran into the strects screaming 
“murder.” In the scuffle some of the crimson from Mr. W.’s 
person was communicated to that of the clown, and gave some 
colour to the dreadful cries which he uttered. Of course a 
mob soon followed at his heels, until, overpowered by terror 
and exhaustion, he sank down in Soho-equare. At this mo- 
ment the artist ran up, and was about to seize him. The 
sight of his tormentor, “ steeped in the colours of his trade,” 
and his knife “unmannerly breeched in gore,” threw the poor 
countryman into fresh agonies. He appealed to the by-standers 
for protection against the artist, who he said was in the habit 
of killing adozen men every day, and now wished to despatch 
him. Appearances were against the artist. He was immcedi- 
ately seized, and cries of ‘despatch him! resounded on all 
sides, Some of the crowd, in the height of their indignation, 
proposed to sacrifice him on the spot with his own knife; but 
others more knowing, thought it better that, for the sake of 
example, he should undergo the ceremony of trial previous to 





we are put at a loss to know how to distinguish their dispo- 
sitions in their bursts of merriment. One thing is certain, 
we had rather hear a pretty girl laugh than the finest piece of 
music played by the most accomplished master upon earth. 
Hadn’t you? 





THE ARTIST AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 


The following laughable story, though the circumstance 
happened some time ago, has not, that we know, yet got into 
print. It will afford some amusement to the lovers of fun. 
; At the time when the disclosure of the atrocities of the mon- 
sters Burke and Hare painfully engrossed the public atten- 
tion, an artist residing in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Soho-square had occasion to advertise for a man-servant, who, 
in addition to the usual requisites, “honesty and sobricty,” 
was to be “ from the country.” One morning a raw country 
lad presented himself as a candidate for the vacant situation, 
and was shown into the artist’s painting-room. Our readers | 
|of course know that this apartment in an artist's house is in| 
‘general very gloomy, the light being admitted only through || 
a small portion of the upper part of one window, whilst | 
all the other casements, if there be any, are kept perfectly | 
closed. Upon being left alone in this dark room, (for 
the artist, whom we shall call Mr. W., was not present), some 
feelings of uneasiness began to steal upon the countryman’s 
mind, whose vague and incipient apprehensions were not 
diminished by a closer observation of the apartment. The 
first object that arrested his attention was the easel, which 
junluckily happened at this time to have no canvass upon it to 
| denote its use, and which to his excited imagination appeared 
'an instrument of torture. Carrying his investigation further, 
‘he perceived in a corner of the room a canvass cloth spread 
[over an object which from its form evidently could be nothing 
but a human body. This was whut artists call a lay | 
figure—a perfect representation of the human figure, which 
they employ as a model when it may be inconvenient or 
unnecessary to procure a living model. It now occurred 
|to the poor fellow that he had been decoyed into the house 
for the purpose of being killed, and that the canvass-cloth 
covered the body of some wretched victim who had just been 
murdered and not yet removed. Filled with this horrid idea, 
|he endeavoured to open the door by which he had entered, 
|but found it fastened. He then crept softly to another door, 
which was glazed, snd covered with a curtain. Drawing the 
curtain aside he beheld a spectacle which seemed to offer the 
verification of his worst fears. He saw Mr. W. in the ante- 
toom, holding in his hand a large knife, covered with blood, 
anda dish full of the vital stream standing by him. Mr. W. 
was mixing up lake, and the knife he uscd was a pallet-knife. 


into which this horrid spectacle had thrown him, he deter- 
mined to attempt his escape from a place which he conceived 
to be no better than a human slaughterhouse, Watching, 
therefore, the opportunity when Mr. W’s back was turned, he 
opened the door suddenly, rushed out, struck the artist a blow 
on the head, which brought him to the ground, and then passing 


| 


execution; his death, {however, with or without law, was 
a thing determined. Nothing can be imagined greater than 
the astonishment of the artist at being taken into custody under 
such extraordinary circumstances, and unfortunately being, 
as before stated, afflicted with an impediment in his specch, 
his abortive attempts at explanation were looked upon as so 
many proofs of his guilt. He was being dragged off to Bow- 
street, when some of his friends interfered on his behalf, and 
endeavoured to explain the mistake. With much difficulty 
the mob was persuaded to carry the artist to his own house; 
but it was not till a deputation from the crowd had inspected 
the premises and tasted the colour, to satisfy themselves that 
it was not blood, that he was set at liberty. London Times. 


NATURE. 

The empress Josephine used to send from Paris, bales of 
toys, playthings, puppets, &<. to her grand children; among 
others, Napoleon, the little son of Louis, used to receive an 
ample share while at the Hague. One new-year's day, the 
queen Hortense received an immense case, full uf the most 
ingenious toys that the invention of Grancher and Giroux 
could devise. Young Napoleon was sitting looking out of a 
window into the park, and appeared to receive with indiffer- 
ence, all the presents spread out before him; he still perse- 
vered in gazing down the long avenue that led from his win- 
dow. The qucen, disappointed at not seeing him so happy 
as she had expected, asked him if he was not grateful to his 
grandmama for having taken such pains to procure him all the 
pretty things before him? ‘Oh! yes, mamma, I am very 
grateful ;” “but do not all these pretty playthingsamuse you?” 
“Yes, mamma, but—” “But what?” “I want very much 
—something else.” ‘ Tell me whatit is; I promise it to you, 
my boy.”—“Oh mamma, but you would not, I am sure.” 
“Ts it money for the poor.”—“ Papa gave me that this morn- 
ing, and it is already distributed ; it is—? ‘‘ Come, speak out, 
you know how much I love you, so you may be sure I would 
begin the new year with something you would like, come 
then, my dear darling, what is it you want ?’"—“ Mamma, I 
want to walk in that pretty mud, which I see out at the win- 
dow ; that would amuse me more than any thing.” 





EXERCISE. 


Persons whose habits are sedentary, deceive themselves 
into a belief that mere physical exercise will preserve health ; 
and accordingly take daily walks for that purpose, while the 
current of their thoughts remains unchanged. This we con- 
ceive to be a radical error. The only exercise that can produce 
a really bencficial result, is that which breaks up the train of 
ideas, and diverts them into new and various channels. An 
eminent writer has said that it ought to be the cndcavour of 
every man to derive his reflections from the objects about him ; 
for it is to no purpose that he alters his position, if his atten- 
tion continues fixed to thesame point. This is no doubttrue; 
and in order to the attainment of any advantage by exercise, 
especially walking, the mind should be kept open to the acceas 




















lout by another door, made his way down stairs with all the 


ofevery new idea, and so far disengaged from the predominance 


|speed in his power. Mr. W., who happens to be deaf as well || of any particular thoughts, as easily to accommodate iteelftothe 


‘as to labour under an impediment in speaking, was not aware | entertainment which may be drawn fromsurrounuing objects, 











FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Tue fall of Constantinople, and with it the Ro- 
man empire, has justly been considered as an event 
of the greatest importance. At atime when the re- 
tributive hand of justice seems decreeing a similar 
fate to the descendants of the conquerors, a retro- 
spective glance at the catastrophe which terminated 
the Greek empire cannot but be highly interesting. 
The following sketch of this event is drawn from one 
of the best and most authentic sources. 

It was at the beginning of the year 1453 that Ma- 
homed, at the head of three hundred thousand men, 
appeared before the walls of Constantinople. Nature 
and art had rendered this city strong, but it was de- 
fended by no more than eight thousand men capable 
of bearing arms. They were citizens burning with 
Teligious zeal and enthusiastic patriotism, Venetians 
and Genoese, who hed hastened thither to share its 
fate, and the few regular soldiers that Constantine 
could muster. The remainder of the population con- 
sisted of women, children, nuns, monks, priests, ar- 
tists,merchants and mechanics, the worst sort of people 
in a city besieged by so fierce an enemy. Such was 
all the force that remained of the Roman power which 
had ruled the world. Constantinople was, at this 
time, eighteen miles in circumference. It run out 
into a sharp angle, whose point, standing towards the 
east, advanced into the sea, looking at the same time 
towards the Bosphorus and Thrace. The western 
part, which forms the basis of the angle, being acces- 
sible from the continent, was defended by a double 
wall and a deep ditch filled with salt water, this side 
heing washed by the Propontis, and the northern by 
a second arm, that enters deep into the land, forming 
an immenee basin within the walls of Constantinople. 
On this tongue Galata is built. The whole presents 
one of the most magnificent ports in the world. Its 
entrance was then shut up by an estacade, with an 
iron chain in the middle, and vessels moored behind it. 

Mahomed had long prepared for the deadly grasp 
that was to seize the last hold of the Roman empire. 
On his return to Adrianople (his residence) he had de- 
prived the emperor of his brassfounders and best 
workmen, whom Constantine had paid but indiffer- 
ently. The Turk wanted a formidable artillery to 
establish batteries on both shores of the straits, and 
to raise a fort on the western side of the Bosphorus, 
opposite to that constructed by his ancestor. The 
alarmed Greeks, with famine before their eyes, it be- 
ing impossible for vessels to enter under the cannon 
of the forts, had sent ambassadors to Mahomed to 
remonstrate. The Turk had replied haughtily, “ that 
he was master of the territory his ancestors had con- 
quered: to provide for his own security was not in- 
fringing the treaty.” A second embassy had no bet- 
ter success. Constantine in despair had turned to- 
wards the Latins; he had sent ambassadors to Pope 
Nicholas. Instead of succours the pope had sent the 
Cardinal Isidor: the Greeks were to subscribe the 
decree of union with the Latin church, and to cele- 
brate the sacred mysteries with the legate. The mo- 
derate party had complied, but the population, excited 
by monks and priests, had declared against the union 
and the pope, and Nicholas abandoned the inveterate 
enemies of the Roman church to their fate. While 
these dogmatical questions had been pending, the 
armies of Mahomed had ravaged the remainder of the 
Grecian Morea, and had got possession of all the forts 
of allthe towns. Constantine, justly dreading with 
every moment the approach of the enemy, had pro- 
visioned the capital, and implored succours from 
the Genoese. These not daring to declare openly 
against Mahomed, had sent five vessels, which hap- 


pily entered Constantinople in spite of one hundred| 


Turkish sail stationed at the entrance of the straits. 














to his arms, that he struck the captain pacha with his 
own hand. To revenge himself, he had ordered his 
artillery before the walls of the city, which was soon 
followed by the army in mass. As the numerous 
bodies of troops appeared in sight of the city, they 


took their different positions. Mahomed opened the 
attack by four batteries pouring forth an uninterrupted 
fire, while another division of his army endeavoured 
to penetrate the port, to attack the city from the water 
side. Galata, the defence of which the besieged had 
given up, was taken. Once in possession of this 
point, Mahomed cut a road, on which sixty vessels 
were drawn by horses and oxen, and propelled by ma- 
chines near to the shore, and during night launched 
into the sea. Indescribable was the consternation of| 
the Greeks, when they beheld the following morning 
a hostile fleet under their very walls, armed with 
wooden turrets from which a shower of darts and 
bullets was discharged on them; but the dread of fall- 
ing into the hands of a barbarous enemy animated 
the defenders with a courage that approached des- 
pair. At their head was the emperor, indefatigable 
by day and by night. Sorties were out of the ques- 
tion, feeble as the garrison was, but the breaches 
caused by the enemy’s fire during day time, were in 
the night repaired with a quickness which astonished 
even the Turks; their batteries often silenced, 
their turrets burnt with Grecian fire and oil. Yet 
the hundreds of thousand of assailants infused less 
terror than the fleet of sixty sail moored in the very 
heart of the city. It had been attempted to destroy 
it with fire, but without success. -A brave Venetian, 
Cop was his name, attempted to deliver the city from 


sault. He promised his soldiers the pillage of the 
city, the citizens themselves with their property, re- 
serving for himself only the territory and the houses. 
After having surrounded the places where the breaches 
were most conspicuous, he ordered his militia in front 
of his chosen troops, the Janissaries, who, with their 
scimetars in hand, drove the countless hordes to the 
assault. These wretches were driven on towards the 
walls in hundreds of thousands to lay on the scaling 
ladders, to mount them—to blunt the swords, to ex- 
haust the arrows, bullets and lances of the besieged, 
and to fill with their corpses the ditch. They strove 
up in thousands, but not one of them reached the 
height of the wall. Once more the hopes of the be- 
sieged revived, when they beheld the multitudes that 
had found their graves: but this hope was a short one. 
Over the corpes of the slain, the fresh Janissaries 
rushed with a fury edged by the sight of the thou- 
sands who had been slain for their benefit into mad- 
ness. The Greeks already exhausted could resist no 
longer: a fire had been kept up during the attack of 
the militia, to which, the distance being only small, 
many of the most valiant defenders had fallen. Among 
these was Justiniani, who, wounded in the hand and 
piercedin theshoulder,was forced from the battlements 
by excruciating pain. With his retreat the last hope 
vanished. . At the top of another breach the emperor 
commanded; there the Janissaries pressed with two- 
fold fury. ‘They forced themselves into the breach ; 
the carnage became dreadful, but it was short. Al- 
most at once whole batalions mounted the ruins. 
Arrived on the ramparts, they dispersed to assist 
their still fighting companions. The unfortunate Con- 


this dangerous enemy. He demanded three barges} stantine exclaimed, “ And is there no christian, who, 


and forty men. His courage might have saved Con- 
stantinople, but for the envy and jealousy of a Ge- 
noese, who betrayed the secret to the Turks. The 
expedition was suffered to approach the Turkish fleet 
to a certain distance, then surrounded and set on 
fire. Cop and his companions threw themselves into 
the sea; they were picked up by the Moslems to be 
strangled on the following day in sight of the besieged. 
In retaliation two hundred and sixty Turks were 
hanged on the ramparts. 

The failure of this enterprise filled the Greeks with 
dismay. The Venetians reproached the Genoese; 
the grand admiral was jealous of the authority of| 
Justiniani, a noble Genoese whom the emperor had} 
chosen his lieutenant. Such was their hatred and 
animosity, that the utmost exertions of the emperor 
could scarcely prevent the spilling of citizen’s blood. 
Constantine commanded, implored, conjured them not} 
to inflict on his people still deadlier wounds than even | 
their enemies had done. 

In the midst of general degradation and misery, 
the emperor’s predecessors had amassed prodigious | 
treasures. Constantine employed them to bribe the 
minister of Mahomed, and Ali, the grand vizier, was 
thus corrupted; but his treacherous advice could only 
arrest, not avert the fate impending over the imperial | 
city. Breaches were seen yawning on every side— 
the fleet in the very heart of the city—the ditches half 
filled—the courage of the few defenders dying away. 
In this extremity Constantine made a last effort; he 
sent ambassadors to the Turk offering tribute, and re- 
presenting the injustice of invading a country which 
was willing to submit; but Mahomed coveted the 
magnificent imperial city, and he wanted to efface the 
last traces of the dominion of the Cesars. His answer 
was—he would allow Constantine during his life- 
time the enjoyment of the imperial Morea, provided 
he would give up the city without further struggle, 
in which case he would spare the effusion of much | 
blood. 


Constantine on hearing those terms, resolved to de- 


for pity’s sake will put an end to my life?” To escape 
falling alive into the hands of the barbarians he threw 
away his imperial dress, rughed disguised into the 
hordes of the Janissaries, and was thus killed. 

In the midst of this fearful struggle, (we should 
hesitate to believe it were it not attested by creditable 
writers) the people of Constantinople awaited in Saint 
Sophia, and other churches, the fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy made by an imposter come ‘ime previous, who 
prophecied that the Turks would enter the imperia} 
city, arrive at the column of Constantine, but that an 
angel would descend from heaven, would put into the 
hand of a common man a sword and a sceptre, with 
these words: “ Avenge the people of the Lord!”»— 
on this the Turks would take to flight, and be pursued 
by the Greeks, under the heavenly conduct, to a place 
called Monardéré, on the frontiers of Persia. The 
victorious, tremendous shouting of the victors, the 
sounds of axes and hammers, and the breaking open 
of the temple through whose portals the sanguinary, 
blood-stained Janissaries were seen rushing, convinced 
the poor dupes but too soon of this fatal deception. 

Thus fell Constantinople on the28th of May, 1753, 
one thousand two hundred and five years after the 
foundation of Rome, and with it the last shadow of 
the Roman power, that had i: sued from a single city 
on the banks of the Tiber, and terminated with the 
conquest of its daughter on’ the shores of the Bos- 
phoner, a sad picture of superstition, weakness, and 
moral degredation on the one side, and a bright spark 
of Roman heroism on the other. 





EpucaTion IN avgtTRia-—The system employed in 
Austria for spreading instruction, is attended with 
great success. In each village are schools, of which 
the masters are paid by government. No one is al- 
lowed to marry who cannot read, write, and show 
some acquaintance with arithmetic; and under a pe- 
nalty, no master can employ a person who is not able 
to read and write. Hence crimes are extremely rare; 
and in the course of a twelvemonth scarce two exe- 

















fend his empire to the last, and thus to die. Maho-|{cutions take place at. Vienna. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Se 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


Ara junctare when the eyes of the world are turned 
toward the east, the following correct information 
respecting the powerful ruler of the north, will be 
found the more acceptable, as it may serve to guide 
the lover of truth through the mists of English preju- 
dice and French flattery. It is an extract from the 
letter of a gentleman who resided for some time in St. 
Petersburg. * 

Paris, July 10, 1827. 

“ You desire a picture of the emperor Nicholas, the 
present theme of the discussions in our saloons. I 
will endeavour to give the impressions as faithfully as I 
have received them. I have seen him frequently, and 
always with increasing pleasure. He is a well formed 
and finely proportioned young man, rather taller than 
Alexander, with a handsome manly countenance, blue 
serene eyes, and a mien truly imperial. The first 
impression he leavesupon you is that of a manly sound 
understanding; his look is firm—growing firmer if 
you stand it, but relenting as your glance loses its 
assurance. You cannot help feeling convinced at the 
first glance of his eye, overshadowed by manly brows, 
but that you have a man before you who is too fully 
conscious of his immense elevation to show the least 
pride. 

“Onno Russian prince has more care been bestowed 
than on Nicholas. His education was superintended 
by the empress mother, (the consort of the emperor 
Paul) whose favourite, as well as hope, he was from 
his childhood. His education had been chiefly com- 
mitted to Germans, among whom was the celebrated 
Richter, and to speak the truth, his teachers have 
discharged their duties in 8 manner which does honour 
to their nation. For this nation Nicholas has the 
highest respect, being himself of German descent. 
In his earlier years he had somewhat of a romantic 
cast, and slight mustachios curled on his upper lip; he 
still wears whiskers. You may form some idea of how 


little this prince is inclined to yield even in trifles from || = 


the following. When he was with his imperial brother 
in England, (1814) he contracted an intimate acquaint- 
ance with several noblemen of the highest rank. 
Among these was the duke of Devonshire. The 
English cabinet, in a sort of awe of the Russian auto- 
crat ever since the days of Peter the Great, did not 
fail to avail itself of the known partiality of the new 
emperor towards the duke, and the latter was sent to be 
present at the coronation of Nicholas, perhaps, with 
a view to flatter the monarch, and perhaps to influence 
him in a certain point. It is said that the duke, pre- 
suming on his former familiarity, forgot the distance 
between himself and his imperial friend, and that he 
was admonished of it in a manner so polite, but at the 
same time so determined, that the Englishman lost 
absolutely his countenance. The affair, delicately as 
it was handled, was soon discovered by the long face of| 
the Englishman, and served to amuse the high circles of, 
St. Petersburg not a little, as all the nobility hate 
Englishmen most cordially and most politely. 

In 1815, when Alexander became certain that the 
empire would never have an heir, he with his mother 
fixed upon Nicholas as successor, and negociations 
were opened with the king of Prussia to whose 
daughter he was married—a princess of a very sound 
understanding, but rather too shrewd and cool. The 
influence she exercises over him cannot be said to be 
undue, but it is very great, that is certain, and she has 
perhaps more contributed to keep him from the aber- 
tations of gallantry to which his brother fell an early 
victim, than even his excellent education and the 
surveillance of the empress mother, whom every one 
of the imperial family holds in awe. Nicholas re- 
sembles Alexander in some points, yet his countenance 





is more manly and intellectual, though Alexander was 


considered the most gifted of his contemporary 
monarchs. In Alexander you couldnot help observing 
atint of slyness and effeminacy in his best years, and 
of relaxation in his latter. Nicholas is more vigorous, 
less pliable, but not less polite; there is more loftiness 
in him, and at times you may even observe a curling of| 
the lips, which Alexander always knew how to smooth 
into softness. Of all his brothers he shows and evinces 
the greatest mental powers. He is about thirty-five 
years of age, and altogether a handsome man. The 
grand duke, Michael, his younger brother, resembles 
Alexander very much; but never would you believe that 
these brothers were born of the same mother with Con- 
stantine; thereisnot the least similarity eitherin feature 
or character between these brothers. Constantine is 
altogether an ugly man, with ashort crooked nose that 
points upwards to the eye, coarse and disgusting fea- 
tures without the least proportion, and the deportment 
of a rude barbarian; and yet Constantine is far from 
being disliked, especially by the soldiery, the populace, 
and the peasantry, with whom he has too many points 
of similarity, not to please them. The late emperor, 
however, has really déne a great benefit to the empire 
by excluding this prince from the throne, a measure 
rather high-handed, but fully in accordance with the 
fundamental law of the empire, according to which the 
reigning emperor may choose his successor from among’ 
thenumbersof the imperial family. Should Constantine 
have ascended the throne, he could not have kept it a 
twelvemonth. He is as whimsical a despot as his 
father Paul, with none of the graces, nor the better 
parts of that prince, rude like a Baskire, and will com- 
mit himself to the greatest excesses if not awed by 
the presence of his few superiors. 

“You may form an idea of the confidence which is 
universally reposed in Nicholas, by the fact, that no 
sooner had he subdued the guards and superseded 
Constantine, than the people both high and low express- 
ed publicly as their conviction, that he would conquer 
Constantinople, and destroy the Turkish empire.” 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
“Ir is very provoking,” said Mr. Turner as he 
entered his drawing-room; “I can no longer have 
patience with that perverse girl.” 

“ What is the matter, dear father,” said his daugh- 
ter Sophia, leaving her station at the window, where 
she had been watching the Broadway loungers, and 
throwing her arms around his neck, “ what is the 
matter?” 

Sophia was the pet, the darling of her father; and, 
tyrant as he was in his own family, he could never 
resist her wishes. 

“ Your sister Laura,” he replied, “ is enough to 
provoke a saint.” 

“ What has she done?” inquired Sophia. 

“ Why, you know, Sophy, my partner Mr. Mor- 
land wishes to pay his addresses to her, and she be- 
haves so strangely, I do believe he will give up the 
pursuit; she seems quite insensible to all his goodness 
and his immense riches, and prefers that prosing, een- 
timental young Courville, who has nothing but his 
profession.” 

“ Oh, well,” answered Sophia, “ she cannot help 
that, Mr. Courville is so much handsomer and young- 
er. You are rich enough, you know, to allow her to, 
unite herself with whoever she prefere”— 

“ No, I am not,” said he angrily; “ you foolish 
girls think because I live in a good house, in handsome 
style, and give you every thing you wish, there is no 
end to my possessions.” 

“Well,” said Sophia, “I am sure all the young 
Indies at school think so, and every body else that I 
am acquainted with.” 


“ They know nothing about it,” replied he; “ I’ll|/ 
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At a time when every body failed, Mr. Morland 
assisted me with his capital, rescued me from utter 
destruction, and the loss of all the hard earned gain- 
ings of my whole life. Since then we have been in 
business together and have been exceedingly success- 
ful; now he wishes to retire and marry; and there is 
scarcely a young lady in the city who would not be 
glad of his hand. He has fixed on Laura with my 
consent ; but she treats him so shamefully he dare not 
ask her. [havea large family to provide for. There's 
Frank just going into business; not as his father did, 
indeed, to begin with a little, and work along slowly ; 
but he wants to launch out at once as a merchant, 
and then he must have his horses, his dogs, and his 
gig; he must go to the springs in his own carriage, 
with his own servants too; just as if the best of folks 
do not travel in steamboats and stages, and are there 
not plenty of waiters at all the taverns and hotels. 
I would consent, however, to allow my children all 
such indulgences, as far as my means go; but as for 
my daughters, very little shall I have to bestow on 
them when they marry. Now, think in what style 
Laura might live as Mrs. Morland! Is it not very 
perverse in her to be so indifferent? Nay, to mope 
so, and look so unhappy?” 

“ It is very strange,” said Sophia, musingly. 

‘ And here are you, Sophy,” continued he, “ just 
on the point of coming out. Whata belle you would 
be, if you had not an elder sister to attract attention, 
as one may say! Your mother declares it would be 
such an advantage to you, and your younger sisters, if 
Laura married Morland; so have him she shall! Go, 
child, you can make every one do as you please ; go, 
prevail on your sister to accept the good fortune 
offered her; and stop,” added he, as Sophia was leav- 
ing the room, “ tell her I will give her an elegant 
cashmere shawl if she will be @ good girl.” 

Sophia ran up stairs ‘to her sister, and beheld her 
seated, leaning her head on her hand, the very image 
of dejection. p) 

“ Dear sis,” said the lively Sophia, kissing her, “do 
cheer up, and do not look so despairingly. I have 
just come from my father, at his request, to urge you 
tomarry Mr. Morland without any more ado.” 

“Oh, Sophy,” said Laura despondingly, “ do not 
you join to torment me. Is it not enough that my 
mother daily, hourly, exhorts, entreats, and commands, 
until I am harassed to death; and my father so sternly 
reproves me! I can see no one, speak to no one, but 
Mr. Morland; he is always beside me, though I do 
all in my power to prevent it; and more than all 
else,” added she, bursting into tears, “ is not Henry 
so unhappy?” 

Sophia embraced her sister, endeavoured to sooth 
her, and orged all the advantages she would enjoy 
if she accepted Mr. Morland; but her tears still con- 
tinued to flow. 

“ Think, dear sister,” said Sophia, “ what splen- 
dour, what magnificence will be yours when you are 
Mrs. Morland! Then you will be courted, admired, 
flattered! Reflect, you will be mistress of his beau- 
tiful residence in the couutry—a perfect paradise ! 
imagine in what style you may. travel east, west, north, 
or south, just as your fancy directs, if you will only 
consent to say one word.” 

Laura shook her head mournfully : the picture had 
no charms for her. : 

“No, I cannot, I cannot,” said she; ‘“ I have given 
my heart to Henry; shall I break my promise to him 
—shall I destroy his happiness ?” 

“ Qh, that’s all romance, as pa says,” answered 
Sophia. “ Henry will get over it; the hearts of young 
men do not break so easily; though I am three years 
younger than you are, sister, yet I can judge of some 
things. Suppose you were united to Henry Cour- 
ville; think how you would be obliged to reside in 
some obscure street, in a small two-story house, with 








tell you how it is, Sophy, for you have some sense. 








ingrain carpets and every thing else "in corresponding 
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style, with nothing but a little slipshod girl perhaps, ||sweet and amiable to be thus afflicted—you shall be 


to attend the door if any one should visit you; dear 
me, how shocking.” 
“ But Henry would be there,” said Laura, sighing. 
The distress of Laura was incomprehensible to 
Sophia, as she did not understand the feelings which 
produced it; she became quite animated as she repre- 


sented the delights of a splendid establishment, but | 


she failed to convince her sister. Her thoughts, 
however, were soon occupied in the arrangement of a 
dress for that evening. A cousin gave a ball, and 
Sophia had obtained permission to attend, as it was at 
the house of a relation. Her mother, who was very 
averse to have two grown daughters on the tapis at 
once, did not fail to inform every one Sophia was still 
quite a child, and this was not her debut. 

The little heart of Sophia was too much filled with 
anticipations of the evening to bestow more attention 
on the incomprehensible distress of her sister. The 


| happy—believe me, I will convince papa—you know I 
;can always make him do as I wish—he shall not vex 
you any longer.” 
|| “ Ah,no!” said the submissive Laura, in despairing 
| accents, “ though I know how much influence you have 
with wy father; I know when stern, severe, and un- 
yielding to us all, you control him as you will; yet 
| your influence has never been exerted except in trifles ; 
this is an affair on which his heart is so fixed, his will 
so unalterable, that you, even you, cannot change his 
determination. My mother aids him, and they will 
sacrifice the happiness of their daughter for life.” 

Again she gave way to a violent burst of tears; the 
kind heart of Sophia was much affected. She en- 
deavoured to console her sister by promises of pre- 
vailing on her father to relinquish hisfavourite scheme; 
but in vain. 

“T perceive,” said Laura, “ bow it will terminate. 


hour arrived, a large party went from the house of}, behold my destiny. Have I not often met him, as I 


Mr. Turner. Sophia laughed, and danced, and flirted ; 
the gayest, most volatile little beauty of the assem- 
blage; whilst the mild and gentle Laura, closely at- 
tended by Mr. Morland, was silent, pale, and inani- 
mate. She had one consolation, however, Henry was 
there; and to see him, though at a distance, to be in 
the same scene with him, to breathe the same atmos- 
phere, was soothing to her suffering heart. Her mo- 
ther did not neglect, in the midst of her flattering 
attentions to others, to keep strict watch to prevent 
them from exchanging a word. They were, therefore, 
obliged to content themselves with an occasional 
glance at each other, whilst apparently occupied with 
those aroundthem. The tender heart of Laura was 
touched as she observed that Henry too looked pale, 
and appeared unhappy. At length the gay party dis- 
persed ; Mra. Turner had descended to her carriage ; 
the sisters lingered a few moments in the dressing- 
room to make their adieus to some of their intimates. 
As they descended together, at the turn of the stairs, 
@ man, wrapped in a large cloak, with his cap pulled 
over his face, accosted them. 

“ Laura,” said the voice of Henry Courville, much 
agitated, “ will you not speak to me—one word—one 
little word before you depart ?” 

Laura extended her hand to him and murmured his 
name. 

“ Oh, how I have watched and waited for this mo- 
ment,” said he, taking her hand. “Is it so,” added 
he in touching accents, “ must we part? is this to be 
all the intercourse between us hereafter? we, who 
have been so happy together ?” 

Voices approached—they could only exchange one 
look before they separated; but Sophia—the gay, un- 
thinking Sophia, was affected, saddened, and sobered 
for a time, by the expression of intense misery she 
beheld on each countenance. Mr. Morland waited 
for them at the foot of the staircase, and hurried them 
through the hall to the carriage. 

When they reached home, the sisters ascended to 
their chamber together; Laura sank into a chair in 
mournful silence, while Sophia approached the glass, 
humming the air of a cotillion, to discover how she 
had last appeared to her admiring beaux. Suddenly 
recollecting her sister, she turned and beheld her 
slowly and sadly laying aside her ornaments, which 
she cast from her with a look of disdain. 

‘* Laura,” said Sophia, “ Ido believe you and Henry 
love each other, and will be very unhappy if you are 
separated.” 


“Do you?” replied Laura, with a tone of deep 
feeling. 


“1 do not see,” continued Sophia, “ why papa will’ 
not allow you to be happy in your own way. Ah, 


deareat sis,” added she, throwing her arms around 
Laura as she observed 


cheeks; “ do not cry, 


did this evening, and yet we could not exchange a 
word; they surround me, watch me, and I must be 
| passive to their will. That one short interview you 
witnessed, is all that has passed between us for 
} months.” 

“T have it,” said Sophia starting up, and clasping 
her hands with delight—* a bright idea has struck me 
—lI perceive how I can please all parties. Yes," add- 
ed she, walking rapidly up and down the room, “I 
will marry old Morland myself!” 

“ You, my giddy sister?” said Laura, smiling, not- 
withstanding the heaviness of her heart, at the child- 
ish glee of Sophia. 

“ Yes, me, miss,” answered she ; ‘¢ you think he will 
not have me, but he cannot help himeelf, for I am de- 
termined to have him. Yes, yes,” pureued she, mov- 
ing as if perfecting her plan, “ before these holidays 
are over, it will be all settled—it will just suit me— 
oh, how I will make his thousands fly.” 

Laura, though she did not believe her sister serious, 
was comforted by her promises of extricating her from 
the distress in which she was plunged. She had often 
witnessed the power of Sophia over others, and 
wondered, as she beheld her alweys obtain her pur- 
poses either by persuasion, flattery,or commands. The 
truth was, Sophia, though so very young, possessed 
that fine tact which gave her a quick perception 
of the characters of others, and taught her how to 
control them. The simple and upright Laura would 
have disdained to use such talents, were she eo gifted. 
There was, however, another reason for the influence 
of Sophia; she was such a gladsome, mirthful being, 
no one opposed her for fear of chasing the bright and 
joyous smiles from her countenance, and her lively 
|sallies were so enchanting, all united to excite them 
| by indulging her in every whim. Laura retired to 
bed with a heart lightened of some of the load which 
oppressed it, and slept more peaceably than she had 
done for along time before. Soon after this conver- 
sation she found, wherever they went, Sophia laugh- 
ling, flirting, and frolicking, with the grave and digni- 
fied Mr. Morland; he was drawn away from her side 
| by her gay and volatile sister. The interviews between 
Henry and herself were more frequent, though still 
short. One evening they attended a party where their 
mother could not accompany them. Henry and Laura 
passed it happily, as their intercourse had been unim- 
peded, for Laura was no longer so closely attended as 
formerly, by the stiff and stately Morland. After 
their return, when the sisters retired to their chamber, 
Sophia laughingly said to Laura, 

| “Did not tell you so? old Morland is quite in 
(raptures, and I expect a declaration soon.” 

“Dear sister,” exclaimed Laura, “ you are not 
serious. I cannot allow you to sacrifice yourself for me, 











the tears flowing down her|so young as you are too.” 
there's a good girl—you are tool} “Sacrifice myself indeed,” replied Sophia, “ really 
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mon futur would be exceedingly flattered to hear you ; 
the only impediment to my happiness, is the fear you 
will repent your generosity in resigning him to me, 
when you behold my dash, my splendour, from your 
obscure abode; but no, my dear sister, I perceive we 
view things differently—we have different feelings, 
different modes of enjoyment—mine will be in crowded 
assemblies, in gay society, the happiest, the gayest of 
all. Mr. Morland, you know, has an excellent heart 
and an unexceptionable character; with him I can 
have all I desire to make me happy. In spite of his 
dignity and stateliness, I can do that with him,” added 
she, sportively illustrating her meaning by twisting the 
corner of her handkerchief around her little finger. 
Sophia, as she had prophesied, was omnipotent : 
she contrived to dazzle and bewilder Morland so 
entirely, by her wit and flattering attentions, that he 
thought only of her. At times the sweetness and 
diguity of Laura would appear to him much more 
adapted to grace his establishment; and he viewed 
her noble and simple style of beauty with all his 
former admiration. Sophia, however, intoxicated his 
senses, and confused his judgment; she did not give 
him time to reflect, and he mistook flattered vanity 
for aserious attachment. One day Sophia sought her 
father, informed him Mr. Morland had transferred his 
preference of Laura to herself, and she would accept 
him, provided, her father consented to the union of 
Laura and Henry Courville; she positively declared 
she was determined not to marry before her elder 
sister; and the attachment of Henry and Laura was 
so well known, no person would propose for her sister, 
at least, very soon. Her arguments convinced her 
father, who, like most tyrants, was governed by a 
favourite. He acquiesced more willingly in her wishes 
as he well knew the family and connexions of Henry 
were superior to his own; and he was considered a 
young man of talents, who would probably rise in his 
profession. Laura was soon after united to Henry, 
and experienced all thehappiness she had anticipated. 
Bya persevering attention to his profession he obtained 
a decent competency, and they enjoyed all the comforts 
of life. The marriage of the more ambitious Sophia 
was deferred on account of her youth. She never 
repented the step she had taken, but continued the 
same gay, rattling, mirthful being, enjoying the opu- 
lence she possessed which her kind heart often prompt- 
ed her to use for the benefit of others. The ‘only 
circumstance which marred her felicity, was the some- 
what niggardly disposition of her husband; that, how- 
ever, only gave her a field to exercise those talents 
for manouvring with which she was so eminently 
endowed—she wielded him to her will, and he was not 
sensible of her control... He thought her only fault 
was extravagance, though he always congratulated 


himself on possessing one of the prettiest and best of | 


wives. Entry. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 











PrintINo press IN EGypT.—The enlightened Ali Pacha 
of Egypt has now at work in hiscapital an extensive printing 
press, for which an improved Arabic type has lately been cut. 
With this press all the details which tend to illustrate the sye- 
tem borrowed by Ali from Europeans are freely and widely 
disseminated through his army and navy. In aid of his mili- 
tary views, works have been printed for the instruction of the 
troops, their conduct in war, and for the regulation of the 
infantry. A work in praise of war has also appeared this 
year from the same press. The pacha has likewise ordered 
the publication of works on scientific and commercial sub- 
jects, Several books on geometry, astronomy, surgery, and 
grammar, have made their appearance at Cairo within the 
last few months. The great work of Malcrizi, illustrative 
of the history and statistics of the country which he eo ably 
governs, is the last book which his highness has ordered 
to be printed, 

Baivczs oF rnow wink.—The use of iron wire bridges is 
becoming general in France. ‘They are at this moment con- 








|] structing twoion the Rhone; and many others ‘are ordered for 
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different rivers, They are very light ‘of comparatively mall 
expense, and yet it is said that in durability they will equal 
more weighty constructions, 

Steam vesse1s or wan.—The French minister of marine 
having instituted a scientific examination of certain steam- 
engines, invented by a French engineer named Frimot, has 
given orders for them to be applied to two frigates, which will 
be constructed at Brest for the purpose. 
—_—_—_————————— 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 








‘The Book of the Boudoir.—This somewhat curious title 
is unworthy of the book to which it appertains ; that is, if we 
are correct in our understanding of its import, when we sup- 
pose it to signify that the ‘ Book of the Boudoir” is intended 
only to maintain a place in the exclusive rooms of the gentler 
sex, and puts forth no claims to the attention of the rougher 
part of creation. On the contrary, Lady Morgan’s two vo- 
lumes are worthy of so large a share of any body’s time as is 
required for their perusal ; not only for the sake of the amus- 
ing light they throw upon herself, her habits, character, and 
mode of thinking; but also for the really curious and enter- 
taining quality of their contents, considered with reference to 
people and things in general. The “ Book of the Boudoir,” 
consists simply of reflections, illustrated by anecdotes, and of 
anecdotes leading to reflections ; desultory indeed, but full of 
piquant touches of character and incident, and curious turns 
of thought. Perhapsthere is no other woman living so well 
calculated by nature, education, and circumstances, to write a 
book of this description ; her talents are by all admitted to be 
considerable ; her style of thinking and of writing is, to say 
the least, original; and she has enjoyed for many years a 
most extensive and familiar intercourse with nearly all the 
prominent personages, not only of her own country, but of| 
all Europe. Besides all this, she comes recommended to us 
Americans by a distinguishing characteristic not possessed to 
the same extent by any other European writer of her sex; 
namely, the tone of liberality which marks her writings. In 
fact, Lady Morgan may truly be called the champion of libe- 
rality in every thing; religion, government, law, manners, 
fashions, and even physics The evidences of this spirit may 
be found in almost every page of the work before us, together 
with much information that is amusing, some that is valuable, 
and ideas which are likely to bring profit in their acquisition. 
In short, there is more good sense in these volumes than in 
half a dozen novels, and therefore we recommend them toour 
readers, cordially and with sincerity. 

Masaniello.—Green-room report speaks highly of the forth- 
coming drama of Masanicllo, which has been in preparation 
since the commencement of the season. 
to be of the most magnificent description, and the scenery to 
reflect additional credit on the already high reputation of the 
artists of the Park theatre. The story of Masaniello has been 
often dramatized, first by an anonymous author, who is said 
to have been an eye witness of the extraordinary revolution 
which happened at Naples in 1647, and secondly, by the cele- 
wrated -D'Arfey. In the present day, in Europe, it has fur- 
nished the subject for tragedy, opera, melo-drama, and ballet. 
The romantic history of Masaniello was represented last spring 
in Paris at five different houses, and in London at three, at all of | 
which, for many nights, it attracted crowded assemblies. 

Hopkins Robertson.—The late Mr. Robertson was a tra- 
gedian of no ordinary talents, while his private virtues and 
modest deportment endeared him to all who knew him. With 
respect to personal and intellectual gifts, whether we speak of 
him as a player or a man, he stood deservedly high. At the 
awful conflagration of the Richmond theatre, his courage, 
coolness, and presence of mind, preserved a number of valua- 
ble lives; and, on a more recent occasion, the same qualities 
rendered him the most efficient, if not the sole instrument, in 
rescuing the Park theatre from impending destruction. 

‘Mr. Robertson was not only a tragedian, but he also filled 
some characters in light comedy and. farce, with commendable 
humour and effect. His country boys, in particular, were 
always witnessed with approbation. As a buffo singer, like- 
wise, his attempts were generally successful. A short time 
before he took his final leave of the boards, an evening was 
fixed for his benefit, and he expressed a wish to introduce a 
new comic song, in the character of a western rifleman, In 
compliance with his wishes, Mr. Woodworth wrote the 
“ Hunters of Kentucky,” a characteristic song, which has 
since obtained a popularity unequalled in this country. Mr. 
Robertson, however, did not live to take his benefit or sing the 
song, and the contemplated appeal to his friends was after- 
wards made in behalf of his widow and orphan children. 


The dresses are said | 








Mr. R. was an excellent reader, and possessed a fine lite- 
Tary taste, though but little known to the public as a writer. 
He sometimes, however, enjoyed a smile from the muses, and 
contributed occasionally to our miscellaneous periodicals. The 
following enigma, found among his papers after his demise, is 
now published for the first time, as a specimen of his talent 
in that species of composition. ‘The solution isa goose-quill. 

In infancy I used to brave 

The d: of the ocean wave ; 

And oft, in youth, with filial care, 

My parent’s weight have helped to bear. 

To form me nature took delight, 

And kindly dress’d me up in white; 

On every side, with fringes graced 

My slender, tall, and tapering waist. 

But tyrant man any worth espied, 

And plucked me from my parent’s side! 

What wonder then I look so thin? 

aoe rant strip) a me to the skin ; 
then, with eart more hard than stone, 

idee the marrow from my bone. 

To vex me more, he took a freak, 

And slit my tongue to make me speak ; 

Yet what more wonderful appears, 

I speak to eyes, and not to ears ; 

Man oft employs me in disguise, 

And makes me tell a thousand lies. 


Fanny.—The perusal of the following communication 
threw us into a most pitiable perplexity, which lasted exactly 
thirteen minutes and fifty-three seconde—bating some odd 
fractions—when we were relieved by the entrance of a very 
clever correspondent, who is an adept on all such subjects. We 
immediately handed it to him, with our earnest entreaty that 
he would peruse it with attention, and reply to it with candour. 
He has done so, as will be seen by his remarks below. 

TO THE EDJTOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIBROR. 

My pean mz. gpitor.—You are doubtless aware, that 
excessive sensibility and superlative refinement, are the pre- 
vailing fashions of the present day; and that, in the intercourse 
lof polished society, a gentleman's attentions to a lady are so 
animated and tender, that were they estimated by the standard 
of our ‘grandfathers, they might be mistaken for unequivocal 
proofs of something more solid than the gratification of a pass- 
ing hour. Part of your paper, my dear sir, is devoted to my 
own sex, and it no doubt posscsses considerable influence upon 
public feeling ; we therefore may refer to you for the solution 
of some nice points of etiquette or enigmatical ceremony. If] 
you will take our cause into consideration, and exert yourself] 
in our behalf, I promise, in the name of your female readers, 
the most grateful thanks, and swectest smiles of approbation. 
I am generally called a fine girl, and considered handsome and 
accomplished ; that is, my appearance is not particularly dis- 
agreeable, and I have all the fashionable chit-chat of the day 
at my tongue's end; I read all the new novels as they appear, 
walk, dance, and sing with as much animation as the laws of| 
society will allow. I have many admirers, (or friends in the 
modern acceptation of the word) and though I have reached 
twenty years and am still unmarried, I am ncither heart-broken 
nor desponding. But, sir, the evil to which I am abvut to 
direct your attention, is one that is daily gaining ground with 
the most fearful rapidity, and if not suppressed, or rather, 
eradicated, will assuredly break the hearts of at least one half] 
of “love's shining circle.” Judge therefore for yourself, docs 
it not require some promptand efficient remedy? To explain 
my meaning more fully, I will give you my own story by way 
of example. 

About a twelvemonth since, I became acquainted with a 
young gentleman, extremely handsome, refined, and, above 


all, sentimental. A certain indescribable something mutually) 


attracted us, and I soon becaine the object of his undivided 
attention. He walked, danced, and talked with me, wrote 
poetry feelingly, was continually at my side, and, as my nature 
is candid, I openly expressed the pleasure his society afforded 
me, and the gratification I received thereby. An attachment 
‘was supposed by our friends to exist between us; and, though 
no engagement had been made, I was happy with anticipation. 
But, alas! time has unravelled the mystery. I passed the sum- 
mer months ata short distance from the city; but I have been 
at home at least six weeks, during which time, my friend, 
lover, or admirer, has not made his appearance! That he is 
aware of my return is evident enough, as I met him carelessly 
passing down Broadway a few days after; but why I am so 
deserted, is altogether unaccountable, unless he be one of those 
persons whose fine and delicate feclings spurn the céntrol of 
reason, and must therefore be eccentrically capricious. Ican- 
not accuse myself of any omission or default, nor can I go far 
transgress the retiring delicacy of my sex as to inquire into the 


the worst—do not imagine my affections are blighted in theiz 
dawning, or my hopes so withered they cannot bloom again, 
oh, no! Iam not in love, but it is my pride that suffers—I 
am obliged to sit at home in single bleasedness, or enter into 
company where my appearance is no longer the signal for 
merriment; my chair is no longer surrounded ; no one listens 
to my observations, and I am neglected or forgotten. It is all 
jowing to the most vexatious errors and misconstructions; the 
gentlemen regard me as a finished coquette, who encouraged 
the attentions of a manly and feeling heart, merely to amuse 
myeelf, to wound and disappoint him; nothing was ever more 
Opposite to my nature ; I was willing enough to retain him. 

Now, dear Mr. Editor, will you take the matter under your 
serious consideration, and draw out for us those rules of con- 
duct which are proper to be observed. I am convinced, 
such a reverence is felt for your opinions, that if you would 
only comply with my desire, you would in a short time have 
the satisfaction of seeing them adopted. Do inform us of ull 
those little minutie of civilities, significant or insignificant, 
which may serve to denote to ourselves and our neighbours, 
who is, or who is not our lover, and how he may be distinguish- 
ed from our friend. We will have them transcribed upon our 
fans, and carry them abroad in our reticules; and betore we 
venture in futare to accept the attendance of a friend, escort, 
or lover, con them over, and see how they rank upon the scale 
of merit. It will be the most essential benefit you can perform, 
and the happiness you will ensure for us astonishing, the 
mistakes thereby prevented incalculable : we will never smile, 
speak, or blush at an improper moment. And be particular 
upon the head of balls, it was there I unwittingly subjected 
myself to all this anxiety. Do not delay, dear sir. I will not 
make my appearance again in the polite circle of exquisite 
fashion, until I am armed on all sides by the infallible pre- 
scriptions of your ordeal. Fasxy. 

REMARKS BY OUR CORRESPONDENT.—Thcse men, dear 
Fanny, are sad fellows, and I sincerely sympathise with you 
on the mortifying dilemma to which you have been subjected 
by the cruel thoughtlessness of a male coquette; or what a 
fair minstrel, who occasionally enriches the columns of the 
Mirror, once called a vampyre. It isa subject of gratulation, 
however, that you have prudently preserved your heart, not 
permitting your affections to become engaged previous toa 
formal declaration. Would every fair candidate for hymeneal 
felicity but take the same precaution, there would be fewer 
disappointments recorded in the annals of Cupid. The heart 
once gone, without a quid pro quo, and the wreck of happi- 
ness is complete. 


© For woman, dear woman, ne'er traffic by measure, 
But risks her whole heart without counting the cost, 

And ifthe loved youth whom she trusts with the treasure, 
Be faithless or worthless, her capital’s lost.” 


But even the precaution above recommended is not, it seems, 
always sufficient to prevent “vexatious errors and miscon- 
structions,” provokingly annoying to the tranquillity of the 
innocent fair one. What then is to be done in a case of such 
delicate difficulty, and difficult delicacy? Where marriage is 
to depend upon contingencies, social intercourse between the 
parties is indispensable in order to study each other’s characters, 
dispositions, and intellectual endowments, previous to forming 
a contract which no bankrupt or insolvent law, or two-third 
act can ever annul, and which nothing but the chancery court 
of death can reverse or set aside. How, then, are the rest of 
the world to be persuaded and convinced that declarations 
and avowals are not the certain and necessary results of such 
preliminary intcrcourse? The intrinsic value of a hat, a 
shawl, ora pilarine, is not thought to be lessened, merely be- 
cause it has been previously examined and priced by some 
other fair customer. How then can the worth of a lady’s 
heart be reduced by the same process? But nil desperandum ; 
Fanny has asked for advice, and, suchas it is, she shall have it. 

Let unmarried females, from the age of sixteen and upwards, 
in every city, town, and village, form socicties called the 
‘ Female-anti-flirtation-society,”” with appropriate diplomas 
and certificates of membership. Let the constitution of such 
societies, under heavy penalties, prohibit its members from 
dancing, walking, riding, or visiting any place of public 
amusement with a gentleman who does not first produce the 
diploma or certificate of an “anti-make-the-girls-believe-we- 
love-them society,” which will be the natural and necessary 
consequence of the female institution. After complying with 
this preliminary, if the parties should not happen to like each 
other's style of dancing, conversation, &c., let them “ cast off, 
change partners,” and try again. Their diplomas will be 
sufficient vouchers that such temporary intercourse has not 
committed cither party. Fanny may depend upon it that 
these anti-socictics can perform wonders, and if they continue 














mystery : it must therefore remain a paradox. But this is not 


to increase, the-age of) miracles will have.come again. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Se 
SILENCE BROKEN. 


My harp in long repose has slumber'd, _ 
And poppy wreaths are twining round it ; 
Hush’d are the tones which once it number'd, 
And chill’d the hand which used to sound it. 
I little thought again to crown 
Its shatter'd frame with leaves of bay; 
But, asked by thee, I take it down, 
And dash the gather'd dust away. 


With faltering hand the chords I try, 
And to departed measures turn ;— 

Hark! to your wish the strings reply, 
And with their former rapture burn. 

Still those remember'd notes I hear, 





atrocious as you were aware of the sacred bond by which 
they are united. But men who evince such evil dispositions 
at your early period of life, will sooner or later dishonour the 
names they bear. Unbridled paseion will lead them from crime 
to crime, until at length they fall into the hands of him whose 
duty it is to inflict the severest penalty of the law. ‘You are, 
you say, noblemen of the court; and I am Sanson, the exe- 
cutioner of Paris. Instantly quit this house, which you have 
profaned by your presence, and tremble lest, when we meet 
again, my prediction may be fulfilled !”" 

Few are ignorant of the final fate of count Arthur de Laily- 
‘Tollendal. He was born at Romans in Dauphiné, and was 
the son of Sir Gerard Lally, the descendant of a noble Irish 
family. At the age of eighteen he became a captain of gre- 


The prelude of love's early vow, nadiers in Dillon’s Irish regiment, and was shortly after sent 
When my bosom held thee dear,— by Cardinal de Fleury on a mission to the court of Russia, 

Dear then, but, oh! far dearer now. where his high talents and handsome pereon won the good 
One call alone o’er me has power, graces of empreas Anne, as well as of her favourite, the duke 
ain, Nsmmon's maze heard but one; of Courland. 

lent until i ur, Having fulfilled this mission in a highly satisfactory manner, 
cane Lol ony 2 sey oak - he was, on his return home, made colonel of an Irish regiment, 

Frosh inepitetion fem him flow’d which bore his name. The manoeuvres which he executed 
Wanm’'d by hi the marble spoke, at Fontenoy, according to the report of Marshal de Saxe, con- 

And with its wonted music glowed. tributed to the gaining of the victory, and he was raised to the 





rank of brigadier on the field of battle. He then joined the 
fortunes of Prince Edward, whom he followed to Scotland, and 
whom he served in the quality of aide-du-camp at the battle 
of Falkirk. He was made a ficld-marshal after the taking 
of Maestricht; afterwards created a lieutenant-general, with 
the grand cross of the order of St. Louis; and he was subse- 


THE COURTIER AND THE EXECUTIONER. 
COMMUNICATED TO THE LONDON COURT JOURNAL, 
BY A FOREIGNER OF DISTINCTION. 
The representation of a melo-dramatic piece, entitled 





“ Polder, ou, le Bourreau d’Amsterdam,” by the French 
players, the other evening, hes revived in my recollection @ 
singular traditional anecdote, the authenticy of which may 
be depended on. 

One night in the spring of 1720, some young men of qua- 
lity, returning from a supper in the Quartier du Marais, which 
was then a fashionable part of Paris, were surprised, on 
passing through a by-street, to hearthe sound of musit at so 
late an hour, Approaching the house whence it proceeded, 
they soon discovered that a numerous party were amusing 
themselves with a dance. 

Flushed by wine, and prompted by the confidence naturally 
inspired by high rank, they thought it would be an amusing 
adventure to join the party. They accordingly knocked at 
the door, and without ceremony entered the house. The 
company was numerous, and the presence of the intruders 
excited no particular notice: it was supposed they were in- 
troduced by some friends of the bride or bride-groom ; for it 
was the celebration of a marriage which had taken place in 
the morning. 


quently appointed, by the king, commander-in-chief of the 
French settlements in the East Indies. For a time fortune 
favoured him, and in thirty-eight days after he had landed to 
fulél his new appointment, he made himself master of fort 
St. David, surnamed the Bergen-op-Zoom of India, and of all 
the southern coast of Coromandel. 

But obstacles arose before him, which not even his courage 
could surmount; and he could not defeat the numerous ene- 
mies whom his violent temper and uncompromising nature 
stirred up against him. Instead of endeavouring to smooth 
away gently and gradually the evils which had crept into the 
administration of the French settlements in India, he obsti- 
nately persisted in striking at their very roots. Thus he was 
thwarted in his plans, and his hitherto glorious career was 
succeeded by an uninterrupted series of misfortunes. 

He was made prisoner at Pondicherry, and was obliged to 
surrender the place to the English, after having defended it to 
the last extremity. 

After he was conveyed to England, he learned that a plot 
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insult you have offered to my children ;—which is the more Lozp prnox’s rozray.—An article of great curiosity and 


interest, being the first known attempt at poetry by Lord By- 
ton, will appear in the forthcoming volume of Ackerman’s 
Forget-me-not. It is copied from the autogreph of the poet, 
and certified by the lady to whom it was addressed—the 
“Mary,” who was the object of his earliest, and perhaps, of 
his only real attachment, and whom he has celebrated in seve- 
ral of his poems—as having been written when he left An- 
nesly, the residence of her family. 

Tux amutet.—For one of the illustrations to adorn the 
London Amulet for 1829, Le Keux, the engraver, was paid 
one hundred and eighty guineas! It was from a drawing by 
Martin. 

Inarn1ove.—Richard Ward, a very ingenious mechanic of 
Salem Bridge, Conn. has lately invented a clock which winds 
itself up. It, keeps correct time, strikes the hour regularly, 
and will continue to run until worn out without the applica- 
tion of any power to it. 

Preacuina.—A clergyman who officiates in the diocese 
of Winchester, was lately complained of by certain of his 
parishioners for that he, the said vicar, preached sermons not 
exceeding fifteen minutes in length. ‘I'he bishop admonished 
him to preach sermons of a greater length. The obedient vicar, 
the next Sunday, preached a sermon two hours long, which 
set all his congregation a gaping. On the ensuing Sunday, 
after reading the lessons, he retired and placed the keys of the 
church in his pocket, and, ascending the pulpit, he informed 
his audience of the fact, and withal, that he should preach 
to them for three hours. This he did, and his hearers after- 
wards besought him to return to his pristine mode of preaching. 

Counr Digsitscu.—The Russian general Count Diebitech 


















is under fifty years of age, a German by birth, a soldier of 
fortune, and son-in-law of the fasnous Barclay de Tolly. 

Errect oF FLATTERY.—In a certain burgh town in Scot- 
land, there existed in the days of yore a member of the learned 
profession who was called to the command of a company of 
volunteers. This individual, though in every respect a most 
excellent character, piqued himself upon his appearance in 
his martial garb. One day on returning from parade, he thus 
accosted his sergeant: ‘Well, Sergeant Morrison, how did I 
look in the field to-day?” ‘ Why,” responded the sergeant, 
‘your honour looked like Julius Cesar at the head of the 
Roman army.” “Jenny! bring Sergeant Morrison the re- 
mains of the goose and a bottle of porter.” 

Trmprnance.— I feel quite unwell, and will take a little 
brandy and water,” said'a member ofa temperance society, who 
had promised to use no ardent spirits unless he was sick. “J 
am very unwell, my dear; hand me a little more brandy.”— 
“Here is the brandy,” said the wife, “ but I wish the society 
further, for you have not had a well day since you joined it.” 

Tae FrEencH sEvoLuTion.—There were guillotined in 


Charmed with the beauty of the bride, one of the strangers 
approached her, and, after paying her many extravagant com- 
pliments, at length launched into a passionate declaration of 
love, which astonished no less than it offended the object to 
whoin it was addressed. Attributing her blushes and embar- 
rassment to a sentiment very different from indignation, the 
intruder followed her to her apartment, whither she fled to 
avoid hisimportunity, Here his protestations were renewed 
more earnestly than before. The terrified young lady, with 
tears and threats, endeavoured to prevail on him to withdraw; 
but, deaf to all her remonstrances, he seized her in his arms, 
and presumed to imprint a kiss on her lips, She shrieked 
violently, and her father and husband immediately flew to her 
assistance. Her bridal wreath strewed on the ground, her 
tears, her agitation and death-like paleness, bore sufficient evi- 
dence of the outrage. The offender was seized in spite of his 
resistance and the efforts which his companions made to de- 








wos fomenting against him at the French court, and he ob- 
tained permission from the English ministry to proceed to 
France on his parole. He hastened to Versailles to clear him- 
self of the accusations brought against him. He was, how-|! and date of execution, has been published ; it fills two octavo 
ever, arrested and thrown into the bastile, on the charge of] volumes, five hundred pages each, closely printed in double 
extortion and high treason; and, in spite of his long and} columns. 
brilliant services, the king’s conviction of hisinnocence,* and} Rixcworme—A writer in the Boston Gazette, says that 
the eloquent defence of the Avocat-Generel Sequin, his ene-}j the disagreeable and unsightly affection of the skin, usually 
mies triumphed, and he was condemned to the block. called ringworms, may be entirely cured by rubbing the part 
When the count hed received from his confessor the last} affected on retiring to bed, for several nights in succession, 
consolations of religion, the door of his cell opened, and a man} with unguentum citrinum, or yellow ointment. The writer 
entered, holding in his hand a stone, which was to be put into |} was much troubled with ringworms, and after using this remedy 
the mouth of the prisoner to prevent him from uttering any jj one week, found the disease entirely eradicated, and his skin 
complaints when drawn on a wretched hurdle to the scaffold, |/as smooth as that of any other person. We understand the 
‘The man advanced to perform his cruel office. “ One more || same remedy has been prescribed by some physicians with the 
act of submission to the will of the Almighty,” said the con-|| desired success. 
fessor. The count turned, and raising his eyes towards the} A short time agos gamekeeper in Worcester saw a snake 


France, between the 2lst of September, 1792, and 25th of 
October, 1795, eighteen thousand six hundred and thirteen 
persons. A dictionary, containing the names, designations, 


























fend him. They drew their swords, but were speedily dis- 
armed; and the father of the bride interrogated them with 
those feelings of indignation which their disgraceful conduct 
naturally inspired, and which were increased when he learned 
that they had introduced themselves into his house without 
being known to any of the company. 

The friends of the family were about’ to inflict summary 
chastisement on the offenders, who at length thought it ad- 
viseable to acknowledge that they were men of rank, and that 
their families enjoyed high consideration at the French court. 
One was the young duke de Crillon, another the marquis de 
la Farre, and, the moet guilty of the three, the count de Lally- 
Tollendal, 

“If your rank be as elevated as you describe,” said the 
master of the house, addressing them with indignation, “you 
ought to respect yourselves, which is the surest way of gain- 
ing the respect of others. Your conduct is unpardonable, 

and would well justify me in suffering my friends to avenge the 


executioner, recognised Sanson, whose daughter he had in-}] and e magpie engaged “in mortal combat.” He shot them 
sulted twenty years before It both, and has had them stuffed in the attitude in which he 
first saw them. 

© Beven monthe after his execation, Louis IV. remarked in confidence] To-morrow isa fine gentleman, who makes many promises 
to the Duke de Nosilles, that Ae hed been murdered; and four yeats! ro day is a plain man, who never breaks his word. 


yards hi blicly said to the Chancellor Meaupon, ‘ You have to # 
ee for it before Goa, not I." Saeety He who hopes for glory by new discoveries, must not be 


f The Marquis de Lally-Tollondal, son of the above, a peer of France, ||ignorant of old ones. . 

‘end member of the French Academy, in his earliest boyhood formed tbe || He pays dear for his bread who lives by another’s bounty. 
determination of rendering justice to the memory of his father. He was : tongue li : 
powerfully aided by Voltaire, who entertained no less horror of judicial a tie te - : race-horse 7 Because the less 
erders then of rebgious mamacres. ‘The French courts of law re-|| Weight it carries the faster it gocs. 
sounded with the complaints of filial piety, and justice and homanity 
finally triumphed. 

‘Voltaire, who was on his death-bed when he beard of the decree ofl! poished Boheaics7 i J6S Walisaeaza bewiean Beakocn 
the council which abrogated the parliamentary decroe, eat up and wrote]| ang Ann etrecin "Terms out dollars por annum, payable in advance.— 
the following note to M. de Lally: No subscription reosiyed fora leas period than one year Ench wohine 

4 This great news raises up the.dying man. He affectionately embra- || contains four hundred and sixteen roy: auerle, peges, five copperp! ate: 
cos Monsieur de Lally. He sees that the king is the defender of justice, } CDstey VET eee the title-page. oe popular melodics ar: 
and he will now die content.” ranged 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

















LOVE. 


Love knocked at the door of my heart one day,* 
When my pulee with ugth best high; 

Sayi “Let "me in, good si, ry; 

“ T have wandered far, and I’ve lost n 
“0 do not put me by!” 


«That tale,” said J, “I have heard before, 
“ And it made my poor heart yearn, 

“ So I let you in at its widest door, 

‘And pitied your case till my eyes ran o’or ; 
“ But what was the kind return? , 


* While I nestled you there with a fond desire 
“ To lighten your spirit’s load, 

# You set the combustible dwelling on fire, 

“Then laughed till you cried, with a joyance higher 
“ Than your mother at Ida showed. 

“ And when Reason came with her stores of snow 
“To proffer her wintry aid, 

“You wickedly bent a trusty bow 

+ And laid her dead on the spot. I trow 
“ Ye're an archer, rogue, by trade. 


* Grief came with her tears like a friend well tried, 
“ Kindly though sad of soul, 

“+ But you stealthily stole to her gentle side, 

“ And dashed down her urn with its precious tide; 
“ So the fabric was burnt to a coel, 


** And now that Hope, whom your wanton guile 
“ Left houseless and homeless then, 
‘ Has returned and rebuilt the ruinous pile, 
“ And lit it up with her radiant smile, 
“ Do you think to deceive me again?” 
s What! Hope returned—and now your guest ? 
* Odo, sir, let mein! 
‘ She’s a sister of mine, and I cannot rest 
“Till I fold her again to my brotherly breast — 
“ And her gentle pardon win.” 


So T lifted the latch of my heart once more ; 
For how could I be unkind ? 

But Hope, who had known of his guile before, 

Flew tremblingly out at the other door, 
And Love—he lingered behind ! 


SLEEP. 


Oh, gentle sleop—naturo’s soft nurse! 

How have I frightened thee—that thou n0 more 
Wilt weigh my eyclids down, and 

Steep my senses in forgetfulness 1— Shakepearc. 


Close, weary eyea, and seek in slee] 
Release from sorrow and from pain, 

From withering feelings, buried decp, 
And thoughts that rack the brain, 


Close, weary orbs—the tears that rise 
Soothe not my pain nor heal my grief: 

Cease, tears, to dim these saddened eyes, 
Ye bring me no relief. 


t my way, 


Prorece, 





Close, weary eyes, oh, close in sleep! 
The only joy that now can bless, 

Is when in ‘dumber, still and deep, 
T lose all consciousness, 


Vainly I speak, the burning lids 
Close o'er my aching balls in vain, 

‘The power of racking thought forbids 
Sleep’s soft and silent reign. 


Oh sleep! how many a treusure lies 
Within thy broad and vast domain, 
How many airy phantasies 
Come thronging o'er the brain! 


Visions of things too beautiful 
To be beheld by mortal eye, 
And dreams of happiness too full, 

Come softly gliding by. 


Then come! and bring the joys that yet 
Thy power can on this heart bestow, 

‘That blest in thee I may forget 
Awhile all waking woe. 


Ah! so few beams of happiness 
Upon my darkened pathway gleatn, 

That I their influence can bless 
Though felt but in a dream. 


Tuynza. 





a Anaercon. 





* ‘This ts a translation of a li: 





STANZAS. 


T torn and turn, but find no ray 1— Yourg. 
No cloud displays its fairy sail 

Along the beamy air, 
Beauty is in the sleeping vale, 
And joy comes laughing on the gale, 

‘That softly whispers there. 
But wherefore fulls the froquent tear 
li From this once mirthful eye ? 
i Is it that thoughts of friendship’s bier. 
Where sleep the lovely and the dear, 

Throng fast and solemn by? 
Ab, no; for they again shall rise 

At the appointed hour; 
And seraph-wafted to the ekics, 
With guiltlese heart and tearless eyes 
Hl Their blissful peans pour. 
Alas, it is that memory’s wit 

Broaks conacience-troubled rest, 


= 
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Who deeper etrikes each poisoned sting. 
That lies all still and cankering, 
Within my youthful breast. 


Thad a high and glorious dream 
Of hope and heaven combined ; 
‘Tis vanished like the meteor beam, 
That flashes from the midnight stream, 
And leaves all dark behind. 
Fled are the joys of joyous prime, 
Despair's dread icon re fore: 
The visions of that glorious clime, 
So bright, so holy, so sublime, 
Will never glad me more. 


The cup of bliss that mercy gave, 
I reckless dash’d from her ; 
And now, alas, no power can savo 
My spirit from that darkest grave— 
_ Hope's living sepulchre. : 
Ashamed to live, afraid to die, 
The trembling child of scorn, 
I mark the hast’ning hours sweep by. 
With many a sad and sickening sigh, 
Bewildered and forlorn. 


’Twere gain to die, if death were all 

The penance and the pain; 
But lo, the resurrection’s call 
Shall pierce the charnel’s silent hall, 

I must grieve again. 

There’s not a ray of hope for me, 

Nor peaceful hour below. 
Terrific thought—that I must be, 
Through life the sport of misery, 

In death—the heir of wo! P. 











ORIGINAL TALES. 
SKETCH. 


“« And dreams in their development have breath 
And tears and torture and the touch of joy.” 


Cuanaes come over all things. But a little while, 
and it was summer. The skies were blue and beau- 
tiful, and the fleecy clouds did but dim for a moment 
the bright sunbeams, or rest a while to give the earth 
\refreshing showers, and then passed away. But now it 
| isautumn: the air late so soft and baliny is chilled, and 
the breeze comes whistling onward as though it would 
(tell of winter. The leaves of the young trees have 
the yellow hue which precedes death. I too am 
| changed, and the living world around me. Time was 
;when the passing year scarce claimed a thought ; 
| while fancy pictured for the coming une many a sweet 
;scene, and many a joyous hour. But now, such vi- 
| sions arenomore. For me the future offers no joy. 
| It is buried in the deep bosom of the past. And what 
jare the joys of this life? Dreams—idle dreams—bub- 
bles with which we amuse ourselves after we have 
| given up in contempt the sports of childhood. Spring- 
ing from a breath, rising into beauty, reflecting each 
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been epent. And why should I complain that its 
dreams have not been realized? They were as base- 
less as the visions of eleep, and with the dawn of time 
they have passed away. 

Of what were those dreams? Were they of that 
boundless world in which we are to dwell when time 
shall be no more? Alas! they were limited to this 
little earth, to that point of future already become the 
past. I sometimes dwelt with rapture on joys which 
ambition alone can offer. I saw myself a warrior and 
aconqueror. The world bowed before me, for I was 
its mester. The rich and the good loved me, for I 
was their friend. The poor and the unfortunate 
blessed me, for I was their benefactor. I awoke from 
this dream, for my country was free and happy, and 
warriors were no longer necessary. Again. I was 
astatesman. I mingled in the councils of older men, 
whose age lost its influence before the persuasive clo- 
quence of my voice. Enemies I had not, for I was 
just and honourable. Flatterers there could not be 
where flattery was despised; and though private mis- 
fortunes might assail me, I was the instrument of good, 
and therefore happy. I walked forth into the world 
with this dream before me. To realize it was the 
object of my daily and nightly study. I was not idle. 
The sun as he rose found me at my desk, and the wiser 
for the deep studies I had pursued for many hours 
after he had last sunk to repose. 1 studied my fellow- 
men, in public and in private; but what did it avail 
me? I had ncither riches nor powerful friends. I was 
averse to intrigue, and while I laboured to penetrate 
the feelings of others, I forgot I had yet to learn to 
disguise my own. I saw daily and hourly men of in- 
ferior attainments to my own, step before me into 
office, and Jaugh at the efforts of him who depended 
on himself alone in his path of ambition. I was dis- 
gusted with my disappointments, but reflected that 
even had I succeeded, I might not have been happy. 

I next endeavoured to win the favours of fortune, 
but they invariably eluded my grasp. I then cast 
from my heart ambition and avarice and pride. But 
in its inmost depths there was a store of fond affection, 
and to that I looked for happiness. One by one did 
death snatch from me the loveliest and best beloved. 
I gaze upon the few that remain and dare not call 
them mine, lest his envious grasp should seize them 
also. Of that the world styles friendship I have 
never tasted, but in my dreams. Those with whom I 
have thought I could enjoy it, I have tested, and found 
insincere or insensible. Of love I have also dreamed, 
but never did I try to win the heart [ would have 
prized; for of those gifta which should have been be- 
stowed in return, I had none to offer. I had neither 
wealth nor laurels, and I could not have asked that 
being of purity and truth to share the fate of an un- 
known wanderer. 

Such have been the dreams in which I have revelled 
while the hours of youth, which should have been 
spent in acquiring strength to resist and wisdom to 
despise the disappointments of life, were rapidly glid- 
ing away. How many are there who thus lay plans 
for their future course of life, the accomplishment of 
which they are doomed never to see? But there are 
instances in which men have attained the object of 
their ambition. Are such always happy? This re- 
flection recalled to my memory the fate of two friends, 
whom I had loved when a boy at school, with ardour 
and sincerity. Memory vividly portrayed the long 
low-roofed building between whose narrow walls we 








‘ray of fancy in vivid and varying colours, and vanish- 








would often sit for hotrs; poring over| old books, or 


ing at the touch of reality for ever. So has my youth!' listenirigi to'isome dry;téedious lecture, while every 
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tongue was ready to utter exclamations of imp . 
and every foot ready to bound forth as soon as the | 
magic word was uttered which gave it freedom. 
How well do I recollect the little shaded walk, the 
favourite resort of my two friends and myself, to 
which we would daily repair, and converse upon the 
busy world without, and our future parts upon its 
great stage. How distinct is the image which fancy 
gives me of my friend Edgar Lewie. A bright and 
beautiful boy, with his free laugh and sportive jest, 
the gayest and merriest of us all. 

“Jam to be a merchant,” he would say; “I will) 
win the smiles of fortune, and while you are toiling 
in your lonely study to gain the plaudits of the world | 
for your eloquence and wisdom, f will walk forth in| 
the busy haunts of men and lavish around me the trea- | 
sures I have made my own. I will seek out theneedy 
artist, who languishes for opportunities to pursue his 
studies, and under my protecting care he will rise to 
fame and opulence. I will publish the worke of the! 
modest poet, whose poverty has made him humble, | 
and when he receives the praises of the multitude, my | 
reward shall be his grateful smile and the prayers of 
his happy heart. I will be the friend of the poor of; 
every class, and I shall envy neither the powerful nor| 
the wise, for I shall be called the good.” 

“It is a beautiful theory,” was my answer; “ and| 
you, Sedly, what will you be?” 

Alfred Sedley was a small delicately formed boy,| 
with deep blue eyes and lips like a girl; and as I saw! 
his blushing cheek and tearful eye, I almost knew 
what would be the purport of his answer. 

“ T would be virtuous,” also said he, gently; “ but 
I would have others, too, share with me its rewards. | 
Who is happier,” and his eyes would glisten as he| 
spoke, “ than he that sees around him beloved beings | 
who live but in his smile, and depend upon him for| 
support and happiness? I would be the husband of al 
tender and gentle wife, who would share with me my 
joys, console me in my misfortunes, and in every scene 
be my companion and my friend. Under our joint 
care would my children reach maturity, beloved and 
esteemed for their acquirements and solid worth.” 

When we had finished our studies at school, I se- 
parated from my friends to pursue my path in a differ- 
ent quarter of the world. Many years after, I had, 
occasion to visit the place in which I had passed my | 
youth. My first inquiry was for Lewis. I had little, 
trouble in finding his residence, for he had reached the} 
goal for which he had sighed, and was noted for his, 
wealth and vast possessions. But I found him changed ' 
indeed. Though scarcely in the prime of life, he’ 
appeared old and almost infirm. His brow was thought- | 
ful—his large dark eyes heavy anddim. The bright 
smile of his youth had passed away, and his mouth} 
wore an expression of suffering and bitter cares. He! 
was surrounded with splendour, but he was alone and 
dejected. He appeared pleased to sce me, and invited 
me to make his house my home during my stay in the 
city. But after the novelty of my appearance had| 
passed away, he evidently felt my presence a restraint 
upon him, regarded me with distrust, and fancied some! 
hidden reproach in each casual word that escaped me. 
I discovered that he wasa prey to remorse and suspi- 
cion. None were his friends, for his desire for wealth 
that he might bestow it upon others, had been 
changed before the magic influence of gold into Tapa- 
city and avarice, and he never felt the pleasure of 
relieving the unfortunate. He enjoyed not his wealth, 
for he was haunted by the conviction of a future pu- 
nishment for the frauds of which he had been guilty 
to obtain it; and as I bade him farewell, I envied not 
his fate. re 

I next inquired for my friend Sedley. Surely, 
ee Qs he must be happy, for his wishes were 

and their gratification easy. I learned froma 








|| bowed before the chastening hand of Him whose pu- 
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eresting . e father of two boys 
whom he had idolized.’ Alas! Who are happy whose 
idols are of this world! Never did that father gaze 
on his boys without a thrill of agony, lest some sor- 
row might assail them. Daily did he watch their 
growth and improvement, and as each day discovered 
to him'some new charm of their infant minds, the 
ties of love twined themselves closer around his heart, 
soon to be lacerated by the rude tearing away of 
all its fondly nourished hopes. The eldest, a boy of 
brilliant talents, whose mind was rapidly expanding 
beneath the parent's eyes, and promised rich fruit in 
riper years, died of an infectious fever, from which 
his brother escaped with life only to fall by the slower 
but ascertain poison of consumption. Poor Sedley. 
As he turned away from the graves of the lovely boys 
with an almost broken heart, he first marked the change 
which grief had made in his beloved wife. Gradually 
did she fade under its secret influence; and though 
by forced smiles she would fain have cheered her hus- 
band, he could not be deceived. Day after day did 
he note her faltering step and weakened powers; and 
when at last she sunk under her disease, his hand 
alone smoothed her pillow and administered to her 
wants. While she lived, his fate scarce seemed to 
him worth a moment's thought ; she alone occupied 
his mind. To every thing else he was indifferent, as 
though he had been chilled into stone. Even her 
death failed to rouse him from this apathy in which he 
had so long been plunged. He would watch hy her 
inanimate body, and talk to it as if it were animated 
by a living soul. But when they tore it from his arms | 
—when the first sound of the falling clay upon the! 
coffin which enclosed the remains of all he loved 
reached his ears—then did his grief, so long concen- 
trated deep in his heart, burst forth with cries of mor- 
tal agony, and Sedley—the pious Sedley—became a 
maniac ! 

“Ts this thy justice, oh heaven!” would he exclaim. 
“Ts this thy mercy, to rend the hearts of those that 
loved and trusted thee! To leave me in this diemal | 
world, bereaved of all that made it to mea paradise!” | 

Long, long did his grief continue, with undiminished 
strength; but it yielded at last to time and the gentle 
soothings of kind friends. He felt that his treasures 
had not been “ laid in heaven;” that his fancied hu- | 
mility had been the pride of a happy heart; and he} 


nishments are just; and ere he expired with the joyful 
hope of rejoining his beloved wife in a happier world, | 
did he confess the folly of human wishes and the 
frailty of human virtue. i 

When I first learned his unhappy fate, I wept in the | 
bitterness of regret ; but now as I reflect on it, I ap- 
preciate its moral. May it teach me to be contented 
with my own. I. 


eee 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








RULES FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT. 


Tue preservation of the sight is an object of so much im- 
portance to every individual, whatever may be his profession | 
or rank in society, that we have thought a few hints in rela-| 
tion to this subject might be productive of beneficial effects. 

It is well known to the physician that nothing more cer- | 
tainly impairs the sense of vision than debauchery and excess 
of every kind. The individual, therefore, who would pre- 
serve his sight unimpaired, must avoid carefully every species 
of intemperance. This is an all-important rule, a neglect of 
which will render every other of but little avail. 

A long continuance in absolute darkness, or frequent and | 
protracted exposure to a blaze of light, equally injures the 
sense of vision. 

Persons who live almost constantly in dark caverns or 
chambers, workers in mines, and prisoners who have been 
long confined in gloomy dungeons, become incapable of seeing 
objects distinctly excepting in a deep shade, or in the dusk 








and incommodious, not seldom aftlictive. 











soil of dazzling whiteness, or from mountains and plains 
covered with almost perpetual snow, the sight of the inhabi- 
tants is perfect only in broad daylight, or at noon. 

Those, also, who are much exposed to bright fires, as 
blacksmiths, glasemen, forgers, and others engaged in similar 
employments, are considered, by the best authorities, as most 
subject to loss of sight from cataract. 

All brilliantly illuminated apartments have a similar pre- 
judicial effect upon the eyes, though, undoubtedly, not to the 
same extent. As a general rule, therefore, the eye should 
never be permitted to dwell on brilliant or glaring objects for 
any length of time. Hence in our apartments only a mode- 
Tate degree of light should be admitted; and it would be of 
considerable advantage, particularly to those whose eyes are 
already weak, if in place of a pure white or deep red colour 
for the walla, curtains, and other furniture of our rooms, 
some shade of green were to be adopted. 

Reading or writing in the dusk of the evening, or by candle- 
light, is highly prejudicial. The frivolous attention to a 
quarter of an hour at the decline of day, has deprived numbers 
of the perfect and comfortable use of their eyes for many 
years: the mischief is effected imperceptibly, the consequences 
are often irreparable. 

There is nothing which preserves the sight longer, than 
always using, in reading, writing, sewing, and every other 
occupation in which the eyes are constantly exercised, that 
moderate degree of light which is best suited to them; too 
little strains them, too great a quantity dazzles and confounds 
them. The eyes are less affected, however, by a deficiency 
of light than by the excess of it. The former seldom does 
much if any harm, unless the eyes are strained by efforts to 
view objects to which the degree of light is inadequate—but 
too great a quantity has, by its own power, destroyed the 
sight. 

The long-sighted should accustom themselves to read with 
rather less light, and with the book somewhat nearer to the 
eye than they ordinarily desire; while those that are short- 
sighted should, on the contrary, use themselves to read with 
the book as far off as possible. By these means both may 
improve and strengthen their vision, whercas a contrary 
course will increase its natural imperfections. 

Bathing the eyes daily in cold or tepid water tends to pre- 
serve the integrity of their functions; provided, however, the 
individual docs not immediately after such bathing enter a 
warm room, or unnecessarily exert his sight. Journ. of Health. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF HOWARD. 

With the name and character of the philanthropic Howard, 
all our readers must be intimately acquainted. The following 
extracts from a communication made by him to Mr. Pratt, ex- 
hibit the result of his experience as to the best means of pre- 
serving the health and vigour of the body : 

“A more puny whipster than myself, in the days of my 
youth, was never seen. I could not walk out in the evening 
without being wrapped up : I was, politely speaking, enfeebled 
enough to have delicate nerves, and was, occasionally, trou- 
bled with avery genteel hectic. To be serious, Iam convinced, 
that whatever enteebles the body debilitates the mind, and 
renders both unfit for those exertions which are of such use 
to us all as social beings. I therefore entered upon a reform 
of my constitution, and have succeeded in such a degree, that 
Thave neither had a cough, cold, the vapours, nor any more 
alarming disorder, since I surmounted the seasoning. Prior 
to this, I used to be a miserable dependant on wind and wea- 
ther ; a little too much of the one, or a slight inclemency of 
the other, would postpone, and frequently prevent, not only 
my amusements, but my duties: or, if pressed by my affec- 
tions, or by the necessity of affairs, I did venture forth in 
despite of the elements, the consequences were equally absurd 
I muffled myself up 
even to my eyebrows ; a crack in the glass of my chaise was 
sufficient to distress me; a sudden slope of the wheels to the 
Tight orleft, set me a trembling ; a jolt secmed like a dislocation, 
and the sight of a bank or a precipice, near which my horee 
or carriage wasto pasa, would disorder me so much, that I would 


iJorder the driver to stop, that I might get out and walk by the 


difficult places, Mulled wines, spirituous cordials, and large 
fires, were to comfort me, and to keep out the cold, as it iscalled, 
at every stage, and if I felt the least damp in my fect, or other 
parts of my body, dry stockings, linen, &c. were to be instantly 
put on: the perils of the day were to be baffled by something 
taken hot on going to bed; and before I pursued my journey, 
the next morning adram was to be swallowed, in order to for- 








of the evening. While on the other hand, in various parts 





common friend, that he had married an amiable and 


|Jof the world, in which the light is constantly reflected from a | 





tify the stomach. Ina word, I liyed, moved, and had my being 
so much by rule, that the slightest deviation was)a disease. 
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‘Every man must, in these cases, be his own physician. 
He must prescribe for, and practise on, himself. 1 did this by 
& very simple, but as you will think, a very severe regimen, 
namely, by denying myself almost every thing in which I had |j 
long indulged. But as it is always harder to get rid ofa bad 
habit, than to contract it, I entered on my reform gradually ; 
that is to say, I began to diminish my usual indulgences by de- 
grees. I found that a heavy meal, or a hearty one, as it is 
termed, and a cheerful glass, that is, one more than does you |! 
good, made me incapable, or at least, disinclined to any useful 
exertions for some time after dinner hours; and if the dilutive 
powers of tea assisted to restore my faculties, a luxurious 
supper came in eo close upon it, that I was fit for nothing but 
dissipation, till 1 went to bed, where I finished the enervating 
practices, by sleeping eight, ten, and sometimes a dozen hours 
on the stretch. You will not wonder that I rose the next 
morning with the constitution weakened, 

“To remedy all this, I ate a little less at every meal, and 
reduced my drink in proportion. It is really wonderful to con- 
sider, how imperceptibly a single morsel of animal food, and a 
tea-spoonful of liquor deducted from the usual quantity daily, 
will restore the mental functions, without any injury to the 
Corporeal—nay, with increase of vigour to both. I brought 
myself, in the first instance, from dining on many dishes, to 
dining on a few, and then to being satisfied with one; in like 
manner, instead of drinking a variety of wines, I made my clec- 
tion of a single sort, and adhered to it alone. 

“ My next business was to eat and drink sparingly of that 
adopted dish and bottle. My ease, vivacity, health, and spirits 
augmented. My clothing, &c. underwent a similar reform; 
the effect of all which is, and has been for many years, that I 
am neither affected by seeing my carriage dragged up a moun- 
tain, or driven down a valley. If an accident happens, Iam 
Prepared for it, I mean so far as respects unnecessary terrors ; 
and I am proof against all changes in the atmosphere, wet 
clothes, damp feet, night air, transitions from heat to cold, and 
the long train of hypochondria affections.” 

In his sixty-third year, Howard was in the full possession of 
his mental and physical powers. He, however, accidentally 
contracted a malignant fever whilst visiting the sick in an 
infected district, which terminated his life ina few days. bid 





THE MESSENGERS OF PRINCE CHARLES. 
& TRADITION. 

It was carly on a summer morning that two highland 
chieftains parted from Prince Charles Stuart (then wandering 
among the mountains), with some important communication 
from him to the few friends who still waited on his fortunes 
in the lowlands of Scotland. Their path lay through solitudes 
unvaried except by the gray cairn or the rushing stream. No 
dwelling met the eye throughout the widest prospect, and 
there, even at the present day, the sun goes by four months 
together unhailed by aught of human kind. The travellers, 
however, cared not for society, and thought not of solitude. 
They spoke of the scene of their coming labours, and having 
soon exhausted the common expressions of hope and fear, 
each, os if by instinct, sought the privacy of his own medita- 
tions, In two days they reached the sca-shore, near the vil- 
lage of Helensburgh, and embarked in the boat of an old 
fisherman, with the intention of crossing to the opposite coast. 
There is a long sand-bank, which becomes visible at low wa- 
ter, about midway between Port-Glasgow and the village just 
mentioned. hither did the fisherman convey the messengers 
of the prince, and telling them that by keeping to the right 
they would soon reach the main land, he rowed away, and 
treacherously left them to their fate. They proceeded first in 
the direction pointed out, and then in the contrary one, where 
finding no boundary except the waves, they knew that they 
were betrayed, and shricked aloud for assistance, though in 
vain. The tide rose higher and higher. Neither of them 
could swim, and the water had reached their faces. Some 
sailors attracted by their crics put off to save them, but arrived 
too late. They reported on their return that one of the drown- 
ing men raised his hand, which grasped a white substance, 
and exclaimed ere he sunk for ever, “ Here perishes the last 
hope of my country.” Tradition says that this was the writ- 
ten message entrusted to his keeping by the prince, whose 
success depended on its delivery. Be that as it may, the deep 
sea has kept the secret to itself, though the mariner still re- 
gales his fancy with a shadowy representation of the tragic 
scene as he passes the fatal bank when the moon is on the 
waters. The old fisherman’s loyalty was so little relished by 
his fellow-villagers, that he thought proper, it is said, to leave 
his country for America, which, however, he did not reach, 








the Venetian boatmen sing the verses of Tasso and Ariosto. 


NIGHT SONGS OF VENETIAN BOATMEN. 
T have this evening heard the celebrated melody to which 


Their night music must be bespoken, as the practice is now of 
rare occurrence and nearly obsolete. I entered a gondola by 
moonlight, accompanied by two singers, one at the head, the | 
other at the stern of the boat, where they began to sing alter- 
nate verses, The melody, with which Rousseau has made | 
us acquainted, is monotonous and declamatory modulation, | 
somewhat resembling recitative ; the tone and measure occa- 
sionally varying with the subject of the verec. I was in- 
formed, that when these night songs were in general prac- | 
tice, an unemployed boatman, while sitting on the quay, or in | 
his gondola, would sing some well-known verse of Tasso, to 
the popular melody, and in tones so loud and thrilling, as to 
reach far over the still surface of the waters. A distant boat- 
man catching the air and words, would then respond with the 
following verse ; the first singer rejoined with the succeeding 
lines, and the far-off voices fell like echoes on the ears of lis- 
teners. These songs were often continued all night, without 
any fatigue to the performer; andthe farther they stood from 
each other, at any practicable distance, the more enchanting 
was the effect to the hearers who placed themselves in the 
middle of the distance to listen with advantage. To demon- 
strate this effect, the singers landed with me on the shore of 
the Giudecca, and took their positions at the proper distance 
from each other, while I paced backwards and forwards between 
them, so timing my walk as to leave the one when he began 
to sing, and approach the other, whose commencement was 
again the signal for my return to the first singer, By this 
process, the sense and object of these melodies became at once 
intelligible. The effect of the answering voices from the dis- 
tance, was singularly impressive ; they sounded, not mourn- 
fully, but complainingly, and yet they affected me almost to 
tears. I attributed this sympathy to the saddened tone of 
my feelings at the moment. The old boatman wished, he said, 
that I could hear the women of Malamocco and Palestrina 
sing the verses of Tasso to this and similar melodies, and far- 
ther told me, that it was their wont to sit at evening on the 
sea-shore, when their husbands were fishing in the distance, 
and sing these songs in tones loud enough to reach the fisher- 
men, who answered them in the intermediate verses. There 
is something at once beautiful and touching in this intercourse 
of affection across the waters of the Adriatic; and the simple 
notes of these melodies, which, in the works of Rousscau, are 
4o meagre and unsatisfactory, acquire life and character when 
thus employed by two distant and solitary beings for purposcs 
of sympathy. Goethe. 





PROPORTION OF MALES TO FEMALES. 


In all our great cities, the females are more numerous than 
the males, The average of our six largest cities, Boston, 
New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and New-| 
Orleans, gives one hundred and nine females to one hundred 
males, while the average of the whole United States gives but | 
ninety-seven females to every hundred males, making the 
females in our cities about twelve per cent, more numerous, 
than in the country at large. This great excess of female | 
population in our large cities is to be attributed in part to the 
fact that many of the males are engaged in occupations in 
which there is unusual risk of life. Our scamen, for example, | 
are taken principally from the towns on the coast, 

This, however, does not account for the whole difference, 
for it is a singular fact, that in erery one of theabove mention- 
ed cities, among the children under sixteen years of age,! 
where of course the cause referred to docs not operate, the | 
females are more numerous than the males, while in every | 
state in the Union the fact is the reverse; and in new states 
especially, the excess of males among the children is very 
great. Inthe states of Alabama, Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, | 
and Missouri, for example, all of which have been recently 
settled, there are among the children under ten years of age, 
seventy-six thousand und sixty-seven boys, and seventy thou- 
sand and thirty-three girls; that is, for every one hundred 
boys there are only ninety-two girls; inthe ald states of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and } 
the District of Columbia, there are one hundred and fifty-eight | 
thousand one hundred and thirteen boys, and one hundred! 
and fifty-three thousand three hundred and eighty-four girls ; | 


girls: while in our six largest cities there are, under ten years 
of age, thirty-eight thousand three hundred and nineteen 
boys, and thirty-eight thousand two hundred and twenty- 





having shared, without the same honour, the watery grave 
of the chieftains he had so busely betrayed. | 





LITERARY. 








ForRiGN LITERARY CHIT-CHAT.—Walter Scott is now, and 
has been for some months, preparing a history of Scotland 
from the earliest periods of authentic record to the union of 
the crowns. This work is the first volume of “ Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia.” In conjunction with Sir Walter are 
engaged Sir Thomas Mackintosh and Thomas Moore—the one 
for the history of England and the other for that of Ireland. 

A“ History of China,” by P. P. Thoms, who was many years 
a resident at Macaoin China, is announced for early publication, 

Anew annual, to be entitled the “Landscape Annual, or 
the Tourist in Italy and Switzerland,” is in preparation. It 
will appear in the course of the present month, and will 
comprise a succession of the most attractive views that mect 
the eye of the traveller on his route from Geneva to Rome. 

The next “ Literary Souvenir’ will contain twelve exqui- 
sitely finished line engravings. The literary contents of the 
volume wilt include contributions from a varicty of distin- 
guished writers. 

“ Herbert Milton” has been translated into German by Mr. 
A. Richards; and the same gentleman is now employed on 
Devereux, having already given Pelham and the Disowned a 
German dress, These translations are exceedingly popular 
in Germany. 

The “ Poems” lately published by the king of Bavaria have 
excited considerable sensation amongst theliterati of Germany, 
and an eminent literary character is preparing a translation of 
them, with which the public will be shortly favoured. 

A second series of the “ Romance of History,” which has 
long been announced, is in the press. 

—_——— ee 
THE DRAMA. 








MasaniELL0.—This splendid historical drama, on which the 
several artists connected with the theatre have been employed 
since the commencement of the present season, was produced 
on Monday evening. The “note of preparation” which had 
been sounded, led the public to expect something superior to 
the ordinary run of new dramas, and we dare say they were 
not disappointed. It is one of the best of the class to which 
it belongs; there being no absolute nonsense in it, ‘and the 
strange event which forms the groundwork of the plot, is one 
of the most curious and interesting which history records. 
Many incidents have been omitted and some few added, in 
in order to adapt it to the stage. The dramatist has used his 
materials skilfully ; and as far asa tolerably interesting plot, 
filled with bustle and incident, gorgeous dresecs, splendid 
scenery, pretty music, and excellent acting, are capable of 
rendering a piece worth seeing, so far is Masanicllo deserv- 
ing the attention of play-goers. The scenery, by Mcssrs. 
Walker and Evers, is particularly worthy of notice. The 
first scene representing the terrace of the castle of St. Elmo 
projecting into the waters of thecelebrated bay of Naples, with 
a view of the city of Naples in the distance, is admirably 
painted. The way in which the perspective is managed equals 
any thing we have witnessed in theatrical scenic display ; and 
the irruption of Mount Vesuvius at the conclusion, and the par- 
tial conflagration of the city, is effected in a bolder style and 
upon a larger scale than has been heretofore attempted. The 
adjuncts to the real plot are simply a most improbable love 
affair between the Spanish ruler of Naples and Maganicllo's 
dumb sister, and the tricks and contrivances of Barncs in a 
rather meagre comic part. Mrs. Barncs, whose worst fault 
isan unmusical voice, was very happy in the personation of the 
dumb girl; her action was graceful, expressive, and poctical ; 
while that of her worthy husband was strange, ludicrous, 
and resembling that of no other human being in the world. 
Mrs. Sharpe’s dress, diamonds, and sentiments, were splendid 
and imposing, though she had but little opportunity of display- 
ing the talents she possesses as an actress. Mr. Richings 
played a silly milk-and-water rascal, and was in tribulation 
from beginning to end; but Mr. Barry’s Masanicllo was un- 
doubtedly the best performance of the evening; his acting 
throughout was marked with much ability, particularly the 
scene where the Spanish authoritics come to beg their lives of 
him, and he answers them with describing the fute to which 
they would have condemned him had he failed in his enterprise : 
there was great expression, point, and dignity thrown intothe 
concluding sentence— Princes, lords,-knights, nobles, the 


that is, for every one hundred boys there are ninety-seven || fisherman pardons you !—The picce ends, as all such pieces 


ought to end, with a strange concatenation of wonderful 
events; Masaniello is murdered by his ungrateful followers— 
Mrs. Barnes commits evicide—Vesuviusy explodes, and the 
curtain, falls, precisely at the‘sain¢ nick of tinie, The drama 














three girls; that is, for one hundred boys there are nearly 
one hundred girls, 


was well received, and will doubtless have a successful run. Cc. 
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THE CENSOR. 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
BEW SERIES—NUMBER IV. 

Thave had amost rare vision. I will got Peter Quince to write a ballad | 
of this dream. It shall be called Bottom's dream, because ithas no bot- | 
tom.—Midsemmer Night's dream. 

Tue freedom of the press, the right of trial by jury, 
and of electing the officers of government, are the 
treasures of the American people. Insinuate anything 
against their value, and you will be told of the palla- 
dium of liberty, of the natural privileges of man, 
and how our forefathers fought, bled, and died in order 
to establish them upon an eternal foundation, and to 
transmit them as an invaluable legacy to us their 
worthy descendants. The patriotic heroes have gone 
with the wind, and these stupendous monuments of; 
their courage, industry, and genius, remain; but I 
have sometimes thought we were neither wiser, better, 
nor happier than before. This sounds almost sacri- |! 
legious to a true, thorough-going American; but one! 
cannot control the workings of his reason, and \ 
opinions will occasionally spring up, we know not 
when, how, nor why. Newspapers are the growth of| 
this improved society. It is astonishing how they 
shoot up in the luxuriant soil and warm climate of 
public opinion. A man of education will commence 
life by studying a profession; but accidents, like waves 
of the sea, dash him from his position, and you may 
trace him through the various stages of life, lawyer, 
doctor, schoolmaster, or play-actor, till at length the 
current bears him gently into the elbow chair, and he; 
settles fairly down into an editor. 

But after all, what are newspapers? It would be 
the labour of a day to peruse half that proceeds from 
the daily press; custom renders us negligent ofits con- 
tents, The paper is flung intothe entry,and perhaps 
lies kicking about among the children; we spread it 
open upon the andirons till it is dry, and then flinging 
ourselves down upon a seat, travel through all sorts 
of horrible scenes with the most careless indifference. 
Fire, murder, shocking accidents, shipwrecks, five 
hunéred dollar rewards, or the last dying speech of] 
some wretched malefactor, if we have curiosity to 
run them over, take nothing from the zest of appetite ; | 
and marriages, deaths, theatres, auction sales, blasted | 
reputations, and lottery office advertisements, pass in| 
blended and unregarded fragments through our mind. 

The sacred right possessed by every man, of voting] 
upon questions interesting to the nation, is another of: 





; election. 


only with reference to aurrounding circumstances. It 
has often been justsufficiently an ingredient of a theory 
to give it currency, and therefore to bestow upon it 
the power to do evil.” 

“ Would you then,” asked I,‘ have us reject truth 
because it has been abused ?” 

“ No,” said the Genius; “ but in reachinga final con- 


nection with others, till you have obtained all which 
have a bearing upon the subject. Cast your eyes 
upon the mirror, and observe attentively what you 
behold.” 

The glass presented one of the polls during an 
It was held in a low tavern, in a narrow, 
crooked street. A great flag flaunted from the window, 
huge handbills, with letters almost as large as cart- 
wheels, glared upon the passenger from every side; 
and a great crowd of what Shakespeare would call 
“ greasy citizens,” thronged around the door. Just 
sucha set of worthy gentlemen must have shouted at 
the explanation of Brutus, and the address of Anthony. 
As my eye penetrated through the multitude that 


moved about like a cluster of bees around the hive, I 


could see ina low dark room, beer, cheese, and a 
variety of accommodations, which argued a consider- 
able appetite in those who partook. Many were led 
to these tables, and having undergone the operation of| 
being “treated,” took the first ticket offered, and put 
it into the box. 

“Here, gentlemen,” exclaimed a personage who 
occupied the honourable elevation of a cider barrel, 
“ here, gentlemen,here are the real republican tickets. 
Nobody don’t know nothing against these here ;” and 
he proceeded to distribute the names of those whose 
cause he espoused; but the cracked voice of a little 
crooked patriot, rose in opposition, and implied a toler- 
able difference of opinion. 

“ Them ’ere tickets, gentlemen, are all split tickets,” 
he exclaimed. ‘Don’t vote’em. They aint nonc of| 
’em people of edication ; they aint regular nomination 
men; they attend caucus meetings.” 

‘ Flere’s the people’s ticket,” said one. 

“ And here’sthe workmen’s ticket,” said another. 

“ Here’s the regularly nominated republican ticket,” 
said a third. 

“ And here’s Russel Comstock’s ticket,” said a 
fourth. 

“ This,” said I, “ confirms my own opinion. They 
who vote here are unacquainted with the candidates. 





which much has beensaid. If any one should attempt 
to deprive us of them, he would be immortalized as! 
the most daring and attrocious of traitors; he would) 
be harangued in blank verse and rhyme, in the corner! 
of every journal between New-York and Oregon! 
territory. But now we possess the right, how many; 
are there who never avail themselves of it? | 

‘ Bravo,” said the voice of the Genius, as he ap-| 
peared before me. “ Bravo, master philosopher ; how 
well you reason.” 


A little abashed at being thus caught undervaluing 


the institutions of my own country, I hesitated to re- 
ply; but encouraged by the enchanting smile which 
lighted the countenance of my sudden visitor, and feel-! 
ing that the best way to arrive at truth was by ad-| 


vancing for examination all arguments against it, I): 


yentured to answer. 
“Perhaps I am wrong; but if so, my reason has 
betrayed me.” 


“ Nothing more possible,” saidthe Genius. “ Reason! 


resembles the jury trials and free press which have | 


been the subjects of your meditation. However bene- 
ficial they generally are, they will occasionally lead you 
astray.” 


“ But,” asked I, “ is there not truth in what J have 
thought 2” 


Each one votes at random, or in obediance to the 
wish of some friend. They have no correct sources 
of information; every newspaper is pledged to a 
party ; nearly all leading men are in some way linked 
with the competitors by interest, or opposed to them 
through malice. Many votes are rendered through 
private feeling, independent of character and capa- 
city, and they who are in no way related, are 
ignorant of the distinction between political right 
jand wrong, and depend upon the paper to which 
;they subscribe, or the vote which is placed in their 
hands. There is a great probability that the wishes 
of the most intelligent classes of the people will be 
defeated, or that they themselves may be misled by 
designing and influential individuals. Amid these 
vortexes of conflicting interests, where can the un- 
; lettered, but honest man, find the right path ?” 

‘ You reason,” said the Genius, “ from a partial view 
of the subject, and, like all partial reasoners, you are 
;in the wrong. The privileges which the Americans 
possess over many other nations of electing their own 
officers, making their own laws, demanding a trial by 
jury, and discussing all questions political and religious 
through the public press, are invaluable, more for| 
what they would accomplish in the hour of danger 
than for the visible advantages they produce in these 


| 
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“There may be, and yet conclusions derived from eee of peace and security. When you gaze upon 


it may be incorrect. Even truth should be received 
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pulse is naturally disgust; there is a coneciousness 
that the questions involved in elections are not fairly 
presented to the people. The enemies of your insti- 
tutions have with justice observed, that there is much 
deception in their operations. The influence of wealth, 
the power of eloquence and talent, the facility with 
which some pledge themselves to the support of cer- 





clusion, each subordinate fact must be received in con- || tain men or measures, control the wishes of the pea- 


ple, and sway their decisions with irresistible force. 
There is also among your most respectable citizens, 
who are not connected with either party, an opinion 
that the national affairs do not demand their active 
interference; they therefore abandon the field to 
those whose personal prospects are more intimately 
interwoven with the cause for which they struggle, 
and who consequently have but slight check upon their 
career.” 

“ You teach me then,” exclaimed I, ‘“ the correct- 
ness of my former views, and force me to acknowledge 
that the high sounding names of national rights and 
liberties, are but unmeaning terms; that the freedom 
which painters, poets, and orators have celebrated in 
their highest works, for which so many glorious spirits 
have poured forth their heart’s blood like water, and 
which we have been taught breathes an atmosphere 
so balmy and ethereal that in it the human mind de- 
velopes its strongest faculties, and the heart stirs with 
its most inspiring emotion, you teach me that all this 
is a dream.” 

“ No,” answered the Genius, “ then man were in- 
deed a base creature. It is not for me to explain to 
you the destiny of your race on earth. Whether ke 
is ever as now to be involved in discord and danger, 
or in what degree increasing knowledge will counter- 
act the consequences of vice, and multiply the sources 
of innocent happiness. The profoundest minds have 
vainly endeavoured to penetrate the shadows which 
wrap his future years, and fantastic reasoners and 
zealous philanthropists have shaped out for him paths 
as various as the images of fancy. But whatever 
may be his future fate, a glance over the past will 
compel you to the conviction, that his situation has 
much improved, and although the right of universal 
suffrage, trial by jury, and the freedom of the press, 
may now rather clog than facilitate the operation of 
truth upon the people, the time may come when 
these institutions will be in reality the salvation of 
the country. You are a growing people. All 
causes combine to promote the increase of your popu- 
lation, which has already scarcely a parallel. Mighty 
cities, are springing up; commerce is creating and 
strengthening links of connexion for you with the 
most distant portions of the globe; agriculture will 
occupy the attention of a large part of the people, 
and manufactures will take root and flourish.— 
Millions yet unborn shall swarm over the land from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, and North America will 
become the theatre of the most stupendous events. 
What mighty occurrences will surely mark the pro- 
gress of the next thousand years! What clashing 
interests—what conflicting passions will then come 
in play? How many daring and ambitious individuals 
will here aim at domivion, and how many cunning 
atatesmen will commence the treacherous revolution, 
by subverting the power of the people. Elections 
will not then be flung into the hands of the interested 
and ignorant. Trials by jury will be firm and manly 
appeals to the body of the people from the decisions 
of .venal judges and legislators; and the press, the 
licentiousness of which is now an evil, will be trans- 
formed into an engine of liberty whose force no art 
can overcome.” 

I gazed upon the glass as the Genius spoke, and it 
seemed as if his thought had conjured up some half 
formed images. A shadow passed across it, through 
which sometimes gleamed magnificent palaces, crowd- 











the scene which the glaeg haw juet displayed, your first/|ed cities, snd. splendid scenes; appertaining to years 


THE 


yet to come; masses of soldiers, ships of war, with 
their white sails spread, rose up with a dream-like 
dimness, and I leaned forward with intense anxiety ; 
but my companion shook his head, and as he spoke 
the dark mist gathered over the mingling forms and 
obscured them from my sight. 

“ No,” eaid he—* observe the present, ponder over 
the past; but let the future be shrouded yet from hu- 
man gaze. The truths which time has already re- 
vealed will at least teach you to value the blessings) 
you have obtained, although they come not without 
alloy.” F. 
_—_————— 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








MOZART. 

Wao has not heard and been delighted with this 
sweetest and greatest of all composers? Who has 
not been carried along by his soaring spirit into higher 
spheres, forgetting the world with all its woes and 
pangs, its miseries and insipid joye—glowing into fire 
in spite of the chill of a soi-disant enlightened age, 
where genius is weighed by pounds and dollars, and 
respectability by those who are most subtle in getting 
them? Poor Mozart. He lived on the very verge of 
our sadly enlightened times, and his soul, delighting 
only in higher attainments, was often perplexed by 
the conflict of reality with his ideal world. 

Mozart, our readers will remember, had been in the 
service of the emperor of Germany, whose orchestras 
he directed with more honour than profit to himself. 
Indeed, so very indifferent was his salary, that the 
master of tunes found himself frequently unable to 
defray his current expenses. Artists then had not 
yet discovered the secret of raising contributions from 
half a world, in the most agreeable manner possible 
They rather staid at home, living to themselves and 
their darling muse. And thus perhaps only, and 
alone, those master-pieces of poetry and melody could 
rise into existence, which our modern imitators admire, 
but endeavour in vain toequal. Genius is born; ta- 
lents are acquired. Tours to Paris, London, and 
Italy, may add to its universality, but not to its origi- 
nality; and its noble effusions will rise and soar 
infinitely higher when protected by the homely Lares 
and Penates, than by foreign gods. 

Mozart enjoyed, besides this somewhat unprofitable 
advantage, another: he was indeed born a musical 
genius. Both his form and countenance were pleasing 
and interesting; but his health was delicate. Per- 
haps there never was a living being, more sensitive 
than he. So harmonious, so tender were the sensa- 
tions of this extraordinary man, that the least discord 
that reached his ear, thrilled through his whole frame, 
producing an irritation which frequently endangered 
his health. When carried away by his muse, his 
feelings grew so intense, that he literally lost the con- 
sciousness of every thing around him. 

It happened that Mozart was sitting one fine morn- 
ing in his bed, his writing-desk before him, when his 
young wife entered to inform him that a very unmu- 
sical being, the butcher, was down stairs with his bill. 
Mozart, who had been for some time composing one 
of his greatest operas, the immortal Clemenza di 
Tito, was just arranging in his phantasie, one of its 
-most beautiful airs. He neither heard nor saw his 
wife. She, a lovely kind soul of rather practical 
views, who had been but shortly before married to the 
young artist, stood waiting for awhile, repeating her 
information; but no answer followed her words. 
Seizing the young artist by the elbow, she began to 
repeat the butcher's account. Mozart was writing 





without intermission: feeling however his arm touch- 
ed, and hearing sounds whose tenor seemed not to 
correspond to the harmonious notes of his soul, he 
shut his ears with his left hand; writing with the 
right as quickly as the notes could be scribblod. 
A second shake of his wife followed, Mozart, growing 
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infpetuous, seized his walking stick, and his wife, 
alarmed at so strange an intimation, hestened to the 
door. The whole had passed without Mozart's being 
in the least conscious of it. She ran down stairs with 
tears in her eyes, telling the butcher that her husband 
could not be spoken to, and that he mast come another 


time. But the man of blood was not easily to be} 


daunted—he must have his bill settled and epeak with 
Mozart himeelf—and he would not send him another 
ounce of meat. He ascended the stairs. Mozart, 
indistinctly conscious thet something had passed in 


his presence, had continued pouring the effusions of| 


his phantasie on paper, when the heavy footsteps re- 
sounded in the hall. His stick was still in his hand. 
Without turning his eye from the scrap, he held the 
stick against the door, to keep out the intruders. 

But the steps were approaching. Mozart, more 
anxious, hurried as fast as he could, when a rap at 
the door demanded permission to enter. The beauti- 
ful effusion was in danger of being lost. The af- 
frighted composer cast a fugitive glance at his stick. 
It wastoo short. Withan anxiety bordering on phren- 
zy he lookedround his room, anda pole, standing behind 
the curtain, caught his eye; this he seized, holding it 
with all his might against the door—writing like fury 
allthe while. The knob was turned, but the pole 
withstood the first effort. A pause succeeded; words 
were heard on the staircase, and the intruders renew- 
ed their efforts a second time. 
the composer seemed to increase with his anxiety. 
Large drops of perspiration stood on his forehead. 
Stemming the pole against his left breast, with the 
force of despair he still kept out his visitorse—he 
succeeded but for a moment; yet it was a precious 
moment—the delightful air was poured uponthe paper 
—it was saved! 

Such had been the anxiety, fear, and despair of the 
composer, 60 intense his feelings, that his bodily 
strength was not equal to stand the powerful effort 
of his soul. Scarcely were his effusions arranged, 
when his strength left him—the pole dropped from his 
hand, and he fell back on the pillow exhausted. The 
door opened, and his wife with the formidable butcher 
entered. 
Euterpe lay on the bed, his forehead bathed in cold 
sweat. The wife, terror-struck at the sight, rushed 
to her beloved husband ; she raised his forehead— 
embraced him————when Mozart's eyes opened, and 
looking round with surprise, they fell upon the invalu- 
able scrap lying still before him. 

“ Mr. Mozart,” said the butcher. 

“ Halt, halt,” cried the composer, seizing the ma- 
nuscript and leaping at the same time out of his bed 
and hurrying towards the pianoforte. Down he sat, 
and the most delightful air that was ever heard re- 
sounded from the instrument. The eyes of his wife 
and even of the butcher began to moisten. Mozart 
finished the tune, rose again, and,running for his writ- 
ing-desk, he filled out what was still wanting. 

“ Well, Mr. Mozart,” said the butcher, when the 
artist had finished, “ you know I am to mary.” 

“No, I do not,” said Mozart, who had somewhat 
recovered from his musical trance. 

“ Well then, you know it now, and you also know 
that you owe me money for meat?” 

“TI do,” said Mozart, witha sigh. 

“ Never mind,” said the man, under whose blood- 


stained coat beat a feeling heart; “just make me a 


fine waltz for my marriage ball, and I will cancel the 
debt, and let you have meat for a whole year to 
come.” 








“It is a bargain,” cried the lively and gifted Mo- 
zart. And down he sat, and a waltz waselicited from 
the instrument ; such a waltz as never before had 
set the dance-loving butcher's feet in motion. 

‘“ Meat for a year, did I say?” exclaimed the enrap- 
tured tradesman ; “ no, one hundred ducats you shall 
have for this waltz; but I want it with trumpets, 


But the strength of 


Pale, unconscious of every thing, the son of| 
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and horn-pipes, and fiddles—you know best—and 
goon too.” 

‘ You shall have it so,” said Mozart, who scarcely 
trusted his ears, “and in one hour you may send for it.” 

The liberal minded butcher retired. In an hour 
the waltz was set in full orchestra music. The 
butcher had returned, delighted with the music, 
and Mozart with his hundred ducats—a sum more 
splendid than he ever received from the emperor for 
the greatest of his operas. . 

It is to this incident that the lovers of harmony are 
indebted for one of the most charming trifles—the cele- 
brated oxen-waltz—a piece of music still unrivalled. 





CHARLES MARIA VON WEBER. 

Mozart was a child even in his manhood: innocent 
and lovely, careless and ignorant of the world, of 
every thing save his musical sphere—there he was 
thesovereign. The same eye that strayed unmeaning 
and thoughtless over hundreds of faces, assumed a 
decided and expressive character os soon as a tone 
was heard. Quite another sort of being was Charles 
Maria Von Weber, the interesting phantast, as he wae 
termed in his youth. I had fancied him to myself as 
a romantic Bursche, with long curling sandy hair, 
blue eyes, full rosy cheeks, and a teutonic dress. I 
felt somewhat disappointed when I beheld a thin 
middle sized figure, with an interesting, but extreme- 
ly pale countenance, and a finely set dark eye. It 
was shortly after he had compossd Der Freyschutz, 
that I saw him. He was then engaged to a Demoiselle 
Brand, an opera singer—a charming little creature, 
round but expressive, full of life and archness. He 
had composed for her his Sylvana, his first great work. 
There are few things more soul-stirring and enchant- 
ing than the dance of the feathered Sylvana ; but her 
forte was the Cendrillon. She always drew a full 
house. And indeed it would be difficult to imagine 
more infantine sweetness and naiveté than this de- 
lightful little thing threw over her performance. The 
public knew and approved of their honourable liaison, 
and it seemed to wait with a sort of anxicty for one 
of the tender glances which she never failed to throw 
down into the orchestra, which Weber directed. The 
shouts of applause she elicited on such occasions were 
characteristically German. It was some years after- 
wards that we met again. His Freyschtuz had made 
the great tour instead of him, who had kept quietly 
his place at Dresden, as director of the royal opera. 
but now he seemed anxiously bent upon following the 
bright track of his genial production. He had receiv- 
ed letters of encouragement from London, where the 
words of his opera were translating. His friends 
waited only for him to bring it forth in its utmost 
splendour. Poor Charles! We spent one of the most 
delightful evenings, and the following morning he 
embarked in the Cologne steamboat for Rotterdam, 
to proceed thence to London. He had been seriously 
dissuaded by his friends from throwing himself on the 
mercy of British generosity ; but his inexperience in 
the world, and a certain penchant for the adventurous, 
so common with Germans, prevailed. We soon had 
our misgivings confirmed. Weber's health, (he had 
been sickly for some time) declined rapidly amidst the 
coal smoke of London, to which he was not accustomed. 
Disappointments increased the evil. The bright hopes 
held out by his friends, proved to be calculating specu- 
lations of men who wanted him to push themselves 
into notoriety. The very popularity of his Freyschntz 
had contributed to hurt his cause. The proud aristo- 
| cracy shrunk back from the royal theatres contami- 
nated by the presence of the mob, and his sickly ap- 
pearance was not a less efficient drawback to his 
success. His Argyle rooms were almost deserted, 
and poor Weber saw with infinite mortification, 
that he had become the dupe of his speculating 
friends, and of the moet beartless public. There 
ig not) a Zsingle/ dramatic ‘or ‘musical work, which 
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has done more to fill the pockets of managers and 
theatrical performers, than Der Freyschutz; and yet 
Weber alone grew so poor during his short stay, 
that without the remittances from his countrymen, 
his funeral expenses could not have been defrayed. 
Inone of his letterse—which we have seen—addressed 
to his friend R——, at B——n, he dwells with infinite 
sorrow on “the disappointment ofall his hopes, blighted 
by the indifference of the public, and the avarice of 
his friends.” May his example serve as a warning to 
modest merit. 





GOETHE. 

When Goethe came before the world, German lite- 
rature was little better than mere rubbish, jumbled 
together by the indefatigable hands of pedants, who 
had worked during centuries for other nations. Ger- 
many had no national literature, no drama, no poesy, 
and seemed not even to feel the want of them. Her 
literary men were of a plodding learned cast, who 
looked with contempt on every thing that did not 
savour of Greek or Roman folio volumes. These they 
knew by heart, as well as the English and French 
classics. 

To rouse the nation from her state of mental tor- 
por, was not an easy task; it required the vast 
knowledge and deep study of the Greeke and 
Latins, together with the power of surmounting all 
obstacles which were thrown in the way. Goethe 
was a man who united the requisite qualities in a man- 
ner never equalled by any of the poets, Like the 
acorn, which has been wafted to some mouldering 
tower, and taken firm root among the time-worn fis- 
sures, forcing its fibres deeper and deeper, and rending, 
after a long lapse of years, the moss-grown ruin into 
fragments, to spread its shadowing branches over 
the whole, young Goethe stept forth, arousing in his 
countrymen a sense of their wants. He gave them 
his “ Werther” and ‘* Goetz von Berlichingen.” The 
nation began to awake, and the juvenile mind seized 
with avidity his offering; but the young poet had the 

- literati against him. 

Goethe, with his mild serene temper, proceeded 
gradually. He did not think it beneath his dignity to 
translate master-pieces from other languages. He 
travelled into Italy and enjoyed the world, and his 
powerful spirit daily expanded. He produced his 
“Iphigenie,” the noblest claasic tragedy ever con- 
ceived since the days of Sophocles, and breathing the 
spirit of Grecian beauty in every word. The Ger- 
mans were astonished. The spirit which had div- 
ed so deep into the mysteries of Grecian antiquity, 
had subdued even the learned pedants. His “ Tasso” 
succeeded—the great picture of silent, fretful, indo- 
mitable passion; of the wildest storm in the midst of 
the serene atmosphere of courtly fashion. “ Egmont” 
appeared—the struggle of republican stubbornness 
with sanguinary despotism; and finally “ Faust,” his 
noblest production. 

So variegated are his different works, so deeply con- 
ceived, so characteristically delineated, that it is with 
difficulty the reader persuades himself that one and 
the same person could give so perfect a likeness of the 
different nations and characters he represents. In 
the works of Voltaire we discover, without labour, the 
Frenchman. Not so in those of Goethe. The pas- 
sionate, deep feeling, struggling Werther, is as oppo- 
site to the blunt iron-hearted and handed Goetz von 
Berlichingen, as Byron’s muse is to that of Moore. 
‘Tasso, the most refined picture of an Italian court, has 
not the least resemblance to the classic and plastic 
beauty of Iphigenie in Tauris; but the immense cre- 








ative powers of his mind appear most forcibly in Faust 
—this world in miniature and at large, the soul-stir- 
ring picture of its doings and sayings, of heaven and 
hell, raised before our eyes so fearfully true, that we 
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Goethe is acknowledged tobethe greatest of German 
poets, and one of the greatest that has ever existed. 
He has penetrated deeper than almost any other man 
into the secrets of nature and of the human heart; 
has examined closer the relations of mankind, the 
varieties of social life, and caught the spirit of all 
times and nations with an acuteness only equalled by 
his power of bringing them to light. 

He deserves truly the splendid title of a universal 
genius. The literary treasures of antiquity, of the 
orient, of southern and western Europe, have been 
rather ennobled by him, than transplanted to his na- 
tive soil. His works will only be duly appreciated by 
posterity. His spirit has advanced like that of Aris- 
totle and Bacon, centuries before his age; and it is 
but by degrees that it will be fully understood. 8. 








SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN MAGAZINES. 


DYING A-LA-MODE. 
“One would not, sure be frightful when one’s dead— 
And, Betty ! give this cheek a little red.”"— Pope. 

Tue round of fashionable life is one of great and uninter- 
mitted delight. 
is delightful—dreas is delightful—the opera is delightful—de- 
lightful is the secret pressure of the white hand in leading 
out—delightful are the compliments of the gay—and still 
more delightful the scarcely audible sighs of the grave—de- 
lightful is courtship—marriage is delightful—all, all in life is 
delightful ; and surely no one will deny that after all, and amid 
all this, dying must be very, very delightful. He was a wise 
man, and spoke truly, the French philosopher, who, on being 
asked what station in life (with the experience he then poe- 
sessed) he would choose for himself, if about to recommence 
his course, replied, that of a fine girl from the age of fifteen 
to twenty; that being the period after which the star ceases | 
to shine, or (which is the same in effect, ) the worshipper begins | 
to find that its beams are cold and that its brilliancy endureth 
not. 

Lady P. T. concerning whoee history it is necessary I should 
say two words, before I proceed to the principal matter 
of my paper, was a brilliant of the very finest water. She 
came out when there was something like a dearth of stars in 
the fashionable circlee—and broke more hearts during her 
reign, than any belle blonde of the court of the good Charlotte. 
On her presentation, his most gracious majesty had actually 
made three questions at her, ere she was pushed forward uti 
mos est—a circumstance on which she was wont to dwell in 
her latter days with as much complacency, as the good old lady 
of Tillictudlem, or the far-famed “ disjeune” of the “ Merry 
monarch.” But time will wag. Flesh is grass. Beauty is 
a tenant at will—against whom no binding cause will avail. 
Lady T. was beautiful, fashionable, but neither fashion nor 
beauty could secure her against the assault of yeare— 


“ Coming out” is delightful—and being out |i 


“« Age with his stealthy pace 
Did claw her in his clutch,” 
and left his crow-foot mark on the fair and rich relief of a 
cheek, whose delicacy once made its possessor the theme of a 
thousand toasta, and the burthen of a thousand songs. She 
grew old. Hideous word! She got wrinkles—horrible! 
The last time I had seen her was in her own box at the opera. 
She had drawn a light silk cloak over her shoulders, and sat in 
the most shaded corner of the box, as if conscious (a thing | 
by no means general,) that the time no longer was, when the 
glare of the front seat became her. On some movement of| 
her company, however, she was obliged to change place, and| 
I then had an opportunity of remarking how riecessary habit 
had rendered those little practices which vanity and the mode 
had once suggested, Her cheek, wrinkled and furrowed as it 
was, glowed as if it had been japanned with ruby bloom, and 
the paint laid in profusion over the withered and shrivelled 
countenance, forming a striking contrast to the sickly pale- 
ness of the brow, and the dead, dull heaviness of the eye, 
which even the smiles of habitual courtesy could not illumine. 
She seemed to look with utter and perfect indifference on the 
gay scene around her, and her glass was only now and then 
elevated, when any movement in the opposite boxes called her 
attention that way. Rossini’s music seemed to find no answer- 





ing sympathy within her; Albert capered, and Pasta sung 
teare, but neither the lip of the one nor the foot of the other 
seemed to exercise the same influence as in younger days. 
Her emotions appeared to have been paralysed by time; she 





shrink back while we are absorbed in admiration. 





08 I had in the first instance to Dr. A. 


those comforteble domestic duties which smooth the path of 
life to the aged foot, and enable the world-weary to glide gently 
and unknowingly to the consummation of her earthly trials. 
; Lady T. was never married, and why it is hard to say; for 
she might have chosen well through every species of title and 
| distinction, from duchess down to Mrs. Captain. But marry 
she did not. And I remember she used to look grave when 
the subject was mentioned, and angry when it was persisted 
in, and sad when it was glanced at. I suspected, knowing 
| her to have been something of a coquette, that she had trifled 
with the man of her heart and lost him—from whence take 
warning all ye, &c. &c. 

The morning after the opera, I had heard she was taken ill, 
so that I was not at all surprised, aow on reaching the house, 
to find Doctor A.’s carriage before me : I overtook him on the 
| stairs, and inquired after the health of his patient—at the same 
time fixing my eye steadily upon him, to ascertain, if possible, 
from some glance or gesture, that which gentlemen of his pro- 
fession are particularly expert in concealing—the truth. His 
| gravity, however, baffled all my penetration. 

“She is in the balance,” was his reply. 

Do you think she will get over this, doctor 7” 

“The result depends very much upon circumstances.”” 

Perceiving another gentleman of the faculty just coming 
from the sick lady’s chamber, I put the saine question to him 
Imagining, perhaps, 


| from my black dress and my company, that I was one of the 


initiated, he was about to answer rapidly, when looking hard 
in my face, he suddenly checked himself, and putting on a 
diplomatic countenance, said, 

“ She is getting on.” 

Thad learned enough, however, from his action in the first 
instance, to be convinced that all was over with poor Lady T. 

After the doctors had consulted for a few minutes, I (as an 
old acquaintance) was admitted to the sick chamber. It was 
dimly lightly, and the window curtains, formed of some light 
blue muslin, gave an air of ghastliness to all the faces in the 
apartment, and almost paled the cheek-roses of a young and 
beautiful girl, who sat by the sufferer’s bed side ; a book rest- 
ing on her lap, and her eyes turned towards the bed. The pa- 
tient appeared to sleep—her lovely young nurse put back the 
ringlets from her forehead as we appeared, and observing the 
eye of one of the physicians glance at the book— 

“T have been reading her asleep,” she whispered— 

“Those gloomy readings are apt to do your aunt a great 
deal of mischief, Miss T.—some sermon book I presume 7” 

The young lady smiled, and shook her head, and I recog- 
nised by the binding and size of the volume, one of the “ Say- 
ings and Doings.” 

“] found her reading,” she continued, “and not being able 
to prevail on her to relinquish the book altogether, I offered to 
read aloud to her.” 

“ Bona nutriz—a good reputation for a young lady,” said 
one of the gentlemen, winking apart to the other—“ one of 
the principal ingredients in the placens uror. The young 
baronet must hear of this.” 

‘It is our business,” said the other. 

‘Pll make it interesting,” said Dr. A. still apart: “the pic- 
ture was not intended tobe thrown away upon us, depend on’t.’” 

A movement of the sick lady interrupted the conversation, 
Migs T. drew back the curtain quickly, and found her half 
waking—and muttering in that state— 

“Tam sick—sick of them—no more—no aire—marry the 
man—you foolish girl—marry him—men are not dogs—marry 
him—they will not fawn upon you if you torture them—lock 
the chain while you hold it—he may grow weary if you con- 
tinue shaking it too long—and then what a miserable life you 
will lead ;—sad youth—sad old age—marry him—you silly 
girl—Ha! who told you that! A beast without a heart 7—a 
bad omen !—He told me so—and he took it—and broke it— 
and I dared not complain of him—for they would all laugh— 
and I was proud.—Oh !—vain and giddy girl—dally not with 
true love—marry him—and avoid a blank life—marry him— 
and—[here her eyes opened and fixed themselves with an in- 
distinct expression upon the face of her niece, who was hang- 
ing over her]—is it you, my love ?” 

“You are better, dear aunt?” 

Lady T. made no reply, but attempted to raise herself and 
sit upright :—unable to accomplish the effort, she sunk back 
on her pillow, and glanced towards a table, which, as well as 
the toilette and chimney-piece was covered with medicine, 
empty phials, saline mixtures, &c. Her nicce was about to 
reach something, when with a gesture of nausca, Lady T. 
motioned her back, and pointed to the chair near her.—The 





had lost all the delights of youth, and had laid up no store of | 





doctors interchanged a look of alarm. 
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“Shall I read to you” asked Miss T. 

The lady shook her head—and again asked to be raised in 
the bed. 2 

“This place is so close,” said she faintly—'‘1 want air—a| 
mouthful ?— 

One of the doctors stepped forward to prevent her from 
quitting the horizontal posture—but she already sate erect— 
and Doctor A. tossed his head in a manner which did not} 
escape the eye of the niece: she grew deadty pale, and her 
lip quivered— 

“Tl go no more to the opera,” said the invalid.—It was 
that brought this fit upon me—and, my love, you must send an 
apology to the duchess—for I know I shall not be able to go 
out this week. Send once more to Triaud for your things, my 
tove—and teil her that: ~and a? 








The young lady let fall the bed curtain and closed it gently|| 


—then covered her face with her hands, and sunk into the 
chair—the doctors turned to the window and were silent for a 
imoment—or conversed only in whispered monosyllables. 
And so died Lady T. whom many considered a happy, 
and ail regarded as a worthy woman. * Nows of Lit. 








THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 








Union Hotel.—Thie antiquated and venerable mansion is 
no more! The extension of Cedar-street has prostrated all its 
honours in the dust! We passed it, some weeks ago, and 
predicted its speedy dissolution ; for the officious hand of im- 
provement had torn away its principal prop, and left it naked, 
in its old age, exposed to the rude assaults of the ruthless, 
elements, and the still more destructive cupidity of mercenary 
man! We passed it again, and our prediction was fullfilled ! 
A shapeless heap of rubbish was all that remained of the once 
celebrated Union Hotel! We paused to muse over its ruins, 
to moralise on the fleetness of time, and to mourn the unceas- 
ing desolation which follows in his footsteps ! 

The history of the deceased, for the last twenty years of its 
existence, was associated with many interesting recollections, 
which now crowded in strange confusion on our mind. 

«“« Ah, here’a the scene of frequent mirth, we said,” 
Then breathed a sigh that all its joys had fled. 

In our juvenile days, the Union Hotel was often the scene 
of political broils, that made its wooden walls tremble to their 
very foundation, while we youngsters in the street almost 
eracked our throats with loud huzzas for Tompkins or Clinton, 
as the case might be. And then the ebullitions of wit and 
nonsense which these meetings elicited from party scribblers 
appearing the next morning in the shape of squibs, crackers, 
and two-penny ballads! O it was delightful! On one occa- 
sion every boy in the streets was chanting, to the animating 
tune of “derry down,” the following delectable lines : 

“ You've heard of O’Teague at the ‘lection, last spring, 

Tis myself that I mean, and I now come to sing 

Of wondrous disasters that lately befell, 

At a meeting last week, at the Union Hotel.” 


When these little storms of party violence had subsided 
into a calm, the Union Hotel exhibited sccnes of avery different 
character. Ite spacious hall was then lighted by the smile of 
beauty, and vocalized by the voice of music and gladness. The 
ever gay Terpsichore reigned mistress of the enchanting revels, 


in which the sweetest little feet in the world tripped about inj; 


the most puzzling and bewitching mazes! It was here that 
a highly gifted and esteemed friend of ours received the ray of} 
inspiration which produced the following rondeau : 


When eyes are bright with pleasure, 
And brows with wreaths are crown'd, 
To music’s sweetest measure 
The heart shall gaily bound. 
While palid care forgets to call, 
And smiling beauty lights the hall, 
Devote to bliss the passing hour, 
Perhaps the next may darkly lower. 
When eyes are bright, &, 


This life were but a dreary scene, 
Without such little spots of green; 
But every joy like this we taste 
Imparts new strength to tread the waste. 
When eyes are bright, &. 
Such pleasures leave no sting behind, 
But awectly elevate the mind, 
Till every heart, with generous glow, 
Is blest in seeing others so. 
When eyes are bright, &c. 
But where, alas! are now the beautiful beings who gave life 
and animation to the scene of enchantment here described? 
Where is the bewitching smile—the graceful movement—the 


light fantastic feet? Many of the latter have long since 
mingled with their kindred, or rather primitive element. Others 
still move, but not to the joy-awakening viol’s lively note—not 
in the graceful windings of the mazy dance. Those once 
sunny brows have been touched with the frosty finger of time, 
and their former brightness is shaded by the sombre clonds of 
care. The sparkling fascinations of youthful beauty have 
given place to the graver qualities attendant on matronly 
duties: and another crop of roses are budding, which will 
breathe their odours to another race of admirers! Well, be it 
80. 
“and a time for every purpose under the heavens, a time to 

dance and a time to mourn.” We have had our time among 

the rest, and why the deuce should we fret about it? We can 

dance yet, and will do it too, if Hackett converts the American 

opera house into a ball-room, as he contemplates; and though 

our wise legislators prohibit masks, it shall go hard with us, 

but we wear smiles with the best of them. But what has all| 
this to do with the Union Hotel? 

We like oysters; and the keeper of this ostablishment used 
to serve them upin most admirable style; and his turtle soup, 
whether mock or real, was no “unreal mockery.” By the 
way, there has been a dispute about the true reading of this 
exclamation of Macbeth; but as we have never taken any 
part in the controversy, we shall decline giving our opinion. 
The beef-stcaks and coffee, too, had a peculiar relish which we 
shall never forget. Niblo was not the fashion at that period. 

But it is all over now! the fabric has fallen, and even the 
“sure and firm-set earth” on which it rested, has been dug 
up and removed, while the adamantine foundations of a dozen 
new edifices are rapidly rising on the spot so recently vacated 
by our departed friend. We mourn not, however, as those 
who have no hope, for its fame survives, and will long outlive 
its mouldering remains. 


Bridge across the East-River.—This project, which some 
years since excited much interest and discussion, is again in 
agitation, in order to amuse, if not to deceive and gull the 
public. At the former period, the scheme seemed connected 
with some semblance of propriety, inasmuch as there was 
very frequent delay and difficulty, and sometimes serious dan- 
ger, in crossing the river. Since the establishment of steam- 
boats, this objection is completely removed. A passage is now 
jeffected in much less time than it could be on foot over a 
bridge. Let us give a few moments’ attention to this notable 
scheme. 

The mischief that would ensue, according to our view of 
the subject, from the erection of a bridge, would be little less 
than infinite. To allow a merchant-ship to pass under it 
without striking her topmasts, it would be necessary to clevate 
it not less than one hundred feet above the water, besides the 
risk and difficulty there would be of passing between piers, Who 
would mount over such a structure, when a passage could be 
effected in a much shorter time, and that too without exertion 
or trouble, in a safe and well-sheltered steamboat? But these 
are minor considerations. The first great point that calls for 
scrious and deep deliberation, is the effect that would be pro- 
duced on the harbour : and we should hardly suppose that any 
‘one would be so wanting in foresight as not to perceive, that 
it would be both blighting and ruinous to the mercantile inte- 
Treats. How distressing it would be to witness the shocking 
deformity, nay, the almost wanton destruction, of go fine a 
haven,—one on which nature has been as prodigal of her 
bounties as she has been lavish of her beautics. It must be | 
borne in mind too, that by the time that another generation 
shall be upon the stage of action, every part of the East-river, 
until it approaches Hurl-gate, will be required for the accom- 
modation of shipping and smaller water-craft ; and to inter- 
pose any artificial impediment to the easy and unrestricted 
communication of vessels, especially those of the larger class, 
would evince a degree of folly, not to say madness, that would 





deserve to be denounced in the strongest terms of reprehen- 
sion and severity. 

An evil of the greatest magnitude, and one we apprehend 
little thought of, now comes up, demanding much thought and 
Teflection. Can any one for a moment believe that the exe- 
cution of this stupid project would not be an insurmountable 
objection with the government to continue the navy- yard in 
its present eligible position? Would it not be a signal for its 
immediate removal? No man in his rational senses couk! 
doubt it—nor would they, nor ought they, to occupy the spot 
for that purpose another day after such an unmeaning and 
formidable barrier was thrown in their way, and one too not 
having a single attendant benefit. 

Let the citizens look to these things in season, and be pre- 





“For thing there is a season,” says the wise 
ae Banca ra ec ae lof his profession, he stands much higher in our estima- 
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fraught with incalculable mischief—unless, indecd, it be their 
wish still to adhere to the relics of that enlightencd policy 
which is so conspicuous in all the old parts of the city, in 
which there abounds so many conveniences, and which are so 
much the admiration of strangers—a policy which, in defi- 
ance of the plain indications and liberal provisions of nature, 





| createsandentaile ufter deformityand nameless incurable evils, 





Liberality.—Perhaps a better heart than Forrest’s never 
warmed a human bosom, and, notwithstanding the exalted 
opinion we entertain of him as one of the brightest ornaments 


tion as aman. We know him well, and, were we at liberty to 
do 80, could record several acts of his private munificence 
which would endear him to all who delight in noble actions 
and native grandeur of soul. The following extract from the 
United States Gazette, furnishes sufficient evidence of the 
correctness of our remarks: 

While Mr. Forrest was in New-Orlcans last spring, the 
Orphan Asylum of that city notified the public of an cx- 
haustion of its funds; and while the ordinary means seemed 
wholly short of its necessities, Mr. Forrest offered his services 
at the theatre for one night, gratuitously. ‘The result of this 
charitable exercise of his talents and acquirements, may be 
gathered from the following letter, which we publigh without 
the consent or knowledge of the receiver : 

“© New-Orleans, May 9, 1829. 

 Sin—At a special mecting of the ‘ Board of directors of 
the society for the relief of destitute orphan boys,’ held this 
day, I was instructed to addrese you in the name of the board, 
and to pray you to accept of their moat grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the generous and gratuitous display of your fine 
faculties and powers last evening, at the American theatre, in 
behalf of the institution under their control. 
“Tam persuaded, sir, that it will long be a subject of grate- 
ful reflection to you, that no individual in Louisiana hax, either 
by donatidm or otherwise, so substantially subscrved the inte- 
rests of this institution as yourself. The efficient aid thus 
kindly and opportunely extended, has but increased the re- 
gard of the citizens of New-Orleans for you personally, and 
called forth their warmest wishes for your health and future 
prosperity. 

“You are now hailed as the presiding genius of the drama 
in America; nor can it be doubted that future study, observa- 
tion, and experience, together with the influence of that just 
and honourable pride which, as an American, you feel in sus- 
taining your own reputation, will enable you yet to add fresher 


jllaurels to the wreath with which your youthful brows have 


been encircled. 

“Tadd, for your information, that the reccipts of the house, 
on the occasion of the benefit given by you last evening, were 
upwards of thirteen hundred dollars. Very respectfully, sir, 
your obedient servant, LC. Duxcan, Secretary. 
“ Epwis Forrest, Esq. New-Orleans.” 


Buried alice.—Our readers—say the editors of the Albany 
Daily Advertiser—have observed an advertisement stating that 
a vault has been erected for the deposit of the dead, for a 
certain period, to guard against resurrection men. On Sun- 
day afternoon, the first body was deposited in that vault. A 
few hours afterwards, the person having the care of it return- 
ed for the purpose of getting something which he had for- 
gotten. While he was opening the outer door he heard a noise 


:|inside, and he supposed it was caused by the person who had 


just heen interred. Though his huir stood erect with affright, 
his humanity prompted him to save the unfortunate imprison- 
ed being, and he unlocked the inner door, which is of iron. 
He then ensconced himself behind the outer door, and called 
to the supposed ghost within to push open the door and thus 
liberate himself. The confined person did so; and on making 
his appearance, he proved to be, not the dead man who had 
been buricd, but a real living being, who from some cause had 
remained in the vault when it was closed, and who, had it not 
been for the fortunate circumstance of the sexton returning 
to get what he had forgot, would very likely have perizhed in 
his gloomy prison house. 








Another premium.—Mr. John Augustus Stone, to whom 
was lately awarded the premium of five hundred dollars for 
an Indian tragedy, has also obtained the prize of fifty dollars 
offered by Mr. Dixon, for the best comic song. Really this same 
Stone is a jewel in literature, and bids fair to be set in gold. 


Clara Fisher.—This fascinating and unrivalled actress 
commences a short engagement at the Park theatre on Mon- 
day next. The simple announcement of this fact is sufficient 











pared to express their marked disapprobation of a proposition 





to insure full and fashionable houses, 











| Clans-men up, andmarch a- wa! 








i a a a 
Mind thee this, my gallant bands! 
Gallant bands! gallant bands ! 

Scotland's honour’s in your hands, 
Sce her banners waving o'er ye. 
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To TAKE HONEY WITHOUT DESTROYING THE BEES.—The | before the summer flowers are faded to lay in a new stock of | 


following easy method of taking honey without destroying 
the bees is generally practised in France. In the dusk of the 
evening, when the bees are quietly lodged, approach the hive 


Clansmen up, and march a- wa! Marcha - wa! marchawa! Gather to the 


March a - wa,march a-wa! Gather to the 


So just take off your bonnets noo, 

And say farewell to those ye loo; 

Then on, my lacs, to meet the foe 

For the Bruce and Scotland’s glory. Clansmen, &c. 


BRUCE'S CALL. 
AS SUNG BY MISS CLARA FISHER, AT THE PARK THRATRE. 


March a - wa! marcha-wa! Gath - er 


pibroch 


te 





honey, which they will not fail to do for their subsistence 
through the winter. 
Cuoosine a wiFt.—It shows the want of a lofty spirit to 


and turn it gently over. Having steadily placed it in a small | choose a wife chiefly from considerations of property. But 
pit previously prepared to receive it, with its bottom upwards, | this is frequently done by those who hold their heads high in 
cover it with a clean new hive which has been properly pre- | socicty, and look above their less opulent neighbours, who have 


pared with a few sticks across the inside of it, and rubbed 
with aromatic herbs, and having carefully adjusted the mouth 
of each hive to the other so that no aperture remains between 
them, take a small stick and beat gently the outside of the 
lower hive for about ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, in 
which time the bees will leave their cells in the lower hive and 
ascend to the higher one. Then gently lift the new hive with 
all its little tenants, and place it on the stand from which the 
other hive was taken. ‘This should be done some time in the 
week before midsummer-day, that the bees may have time 


too much spirit and too much honour to marry from such 
mercenary motives. The connexion must necessarily be a 
state of dependence, and can confer no real merit on the man 
who stoops to it. But the dishonour would be much greater, 
and render one liable to the charge of a positive immorality, 
who should make shipwreck of the plighted affections of a 
virtuous woman, to become affianced to one of wealth, even 
if possessed of many amiable attributes. 

When a woman bestows on you her best affections, and 
Jeans on you for support, you must be destitute alike of prin- 








Engtand’s banners waving high! 
Waving high! waving mee 
Darkness o’er your ain blue sky, 
And her spears flush fire before ye. 








pibroch ca! For the Bruce and Scot-land’s glo- ry. Be- 





ca! For the Bruce and Scot-land’s glo- ry. 
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But like the winds we soon shall bla 

Those Sasnoch silken clouds awa, 

And their glistening spears we'll crack in twa 

For the Bruce and Scotland’ sglory. Clansmen, &c. 








ciple and fecling to desert her for wealth or fame. You have 
her love and confidence, and can you betray or forsake her ; 
especially when it is recollected that your assiduities and your 
vows have produced her attachment? You may meet another 
of equal elegance, and of more beauty and wealth ; but this is 
no excuse for violating the most sacred engagement. And it 
would be no greater crime in the sight of heaven to thrust a 
poniard into her bosom, than to wound her spirit by desertion. 
ree 
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THE AUTUMN NIGHT GALE. 
‘Frritten among the western meunteine of Massachuscits. 
Waitnsze wend’st thou, mystic power, 


At this lone and fearful hour? 
Know’st thou not the moon is sleeping, 


From the ken of mortal eye, 
And no meteor’s transient ray 
Flashes on thy darkting way. 
Even the -worm’s tiny gleam, 
And the fire-fly’s fitful beam, 

that wont at summer's hour 


by autumn’s wasting blight, 
Gild not now the gloom of igh 
Lo, the mastiff’s how! is still, 
woe the lonely whip poor will 
jushed pensive maid, 
Hushed her lovers serenade; | 
Nought but wild wolf's wilder yell 
Echoing through yon caverned dell, 
And the owlet’s startling scream, 
‘Perched above its gloomy stream, 
Blent in dread discordancy, 
Power of darkness, welcome thee ! 


Com’st thou from the sounding shore 


Never rests her rosy 
Bat like passing bird sweeps by, 
Ere her beauties catch the eye? 
Or in chainless flight sublime 
Hast thou wii the polar clime, 
Mark’d the giant winter's form 
Mantled in his robes of storm, 
Docked with brs i coronal 
‘Tow! in meteor 
Where no season dare intrude 
On his awful solitude 7 
Lo, on yonder beetling steep 
‘Thou hast broke the eagie’s sleep, 
Shook him from his whistling perch 
On the lightning-scathed birch, 
Forth amid the glooms of night, 
ing in his wildered flight, 
Far in mountain glen to rest 
Till the sunbeam gild its crest. 
Hush! I hear thy fearful tone 
In the rocking cedar’s moan, 
Well, the pane (soe a funeral igh: 
ms as thou ry. 
Wither spirit of the gloom, 
Shapest thouthy raven plume, 


Re with terrific 
oe o’er the wolkin lower, 
And like glorious conqueror, 
Urging them thy frown before? 
‘Thou art gone—high speed to theo 
Over soot lake, and lea ! 
Cooke wy rating vine 
itches ings : 
Where on youder fro ing peak 
Fitful is the night-bird'a akatek, 
Where around the hidden lake, 
Heaving billows wilder 
Leafy honours fastest fal, a 
- And the groaning forests bow— 
Viewless spirit, art thou ! 
Fare thee well, thou wandering one! 
Seek the bright climes of the sun, — 
Where no winter chills the air, 
a the skies are ever fair, 
And the streams are ever flowing, 
And the rose is ever blowing, i 
And her favourite nighti 
eee 
Where i i 
Gleams in iris-stolen dyes, 
While the maids of softest eye 
Drink the of : 
‘There mid nature’s 
ah ele, 
y voice " 
Lay thy Ywirsard aside, 
And on some far bidte 


Rock thine airy form to rest, Paoreve, 





AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





TO BELINDA. 
“Oh, those eyes !—but that right eye in particular !""—Billy Lackadey. 


‘Those auburn tresses sweetly play 
Around that pearly neck so fair, 
And sweetly does that brow displa 
The clustering ringlets slam there. 
Viseei eB ects on 
it 
8 ing with ocean’s liquid brightness, 
- boast of so divine, 
‘As those bewitching locks of thing, 
Which shade thy forehead’s sunny whiteness. 
The softest shade of Tyrian dye 
Can never with that cheek compare, 
Nor will the bright carnation vie 
In colour, with thy lip, my fair. 
What though Cashmere’s delightful valo, 
With balmy odour freights the gale 
At every it of roses, i 5 
hy farther seek ? 
Its tints are jing on thy cheek, 
Its fragrance on thy lip reposes. 
That lip, so like the bow of love, _ 
In curvature and hue! 
And ’s a dimple just above, 
A quiver for lis arrows too. 
That sacred shrine of nameless charms, 
That faultless shape, those ful arm, 


That peerions motion, 
‘ With richer beauties of the mind, 
All, all in one dear form combined, 
May well inspire this heart’s devotion. 
But oh, that rvs, that beaming e' 
Mild as the softest star of ph 
Clear as the azure of the sky, 
Bright as the Jamp of heaven { 
Whence was that om of beauty stole, 
‘Whose matchless lustre, in my soul 
Has lit a flame no power can smother ? 
“Which ? asked the fair— I’m clear of theft— 
“These sixteen years ve owned the left, 
“ And pa paid Scudder for the other.” Revsey. 


—— 
POPULAR MORAL TALES. 








THE SENSITIVE MAN. 

Antuory Dumps, the father of my hero, (the sub- 
ject matter of a story being always called the hero, 
however little heroic he may personally have been) 
married Dora Coffin on St. Swithin’s-day, in the first 
year of the last reign. 

Their child Simon was registered in the parish book 
with the first syllable spelt ‘s-1-c-x;'—the infant 
Dumps was registered Sighmon. i 

Sighmon sighed away his infancy like other babes, 
and when he. grew to be a hobedy-hoy, there was a 
seriousness in his visage, and » much-ado-about-no- 
thing-ness in his eye, which were proclaimed by good- 
natured people to be indications of deep thought and 
profundity; while others, less “ flattering sweet,” 
declared they indicated nought but want of compre- 
hension, and the dullness of stupidity. 

As he grew older he grew graver; sad was his 
look, sombre the tone of his voice, and half an hour's 
conversation with him wasa very serious affair indeed. 

Burying-ground-buildings, Paddington-road, was 
the ecene of his infant sports. His father earned his 
4ivelyhood, by letting himself out as a mute, or mourn- 
er, to a furnisher of funerals. “ Mute and “ volun- 
tary woe” were his stock in trade. 

Often did Mrs. Dumps ink the seams of his panta- 
loons, and darken his elbows with 9 blacking brush, 
ere he sallied forth to follow borrowed plumes; and 
when he returned from his public performance (oft 
rehearsed) Master Sighmon did innocently crumple 
his crapes, and sport with his weepers. 

His melancholy outgoings at length were rewarded 
by some pecuniary incomings, The demise of others 
Secured a living for him, and after a few unusually 











ed his gains ; the mourner exulted, and, in praise of 
his profession, the mute became eloquent. 

Another event occurred: after burying so many 
people professionally, he at length buried Mra. Dumps; 
that, of cotiree, was by no means a matter of business, 
I have before remarked that she was descended from 
the Coffins ; she was now gathered to her ancestors. 

Dumps had long been proud of gentility of appear- 
ance, a suit of black had been his working day cos- 
tume, nothing therefore could be more easy than for 
Dumps to turn gentleman. He did so; took a villa 
at Gravesend, chose for his own sitting-room a cham- 
ber.that looked against a dead wall,and whilst he was 
lying in state upon the squabs of his sofa, he thought 
seriously of the education of his son, and resolved 
that he should be instantly taught the dead languages. 

Sighmon Dumps was decidedly a young man of a 
serious turn of mind. The metropolis had few at- 
tractions for him; he loved to linger near the monu- 
ment; and if ever he thought of a continental ex- 
cursion, the catacombs and Pére la Chaise were his 
attractions. 

“His father died—his old employer furnished him 
with a funeral ; the mute was silenced, and the mourn- 
er was mourned. 

Sighmon Dumps became more serious than ever ; 
he had a decided nervous malady, an abhorrence of 
society, and a sensitive shrinking when he felt that 
any body was looking at him. He had heard of the 
invisible girl; he would have given worlds to have 
been an invisible young gentleman, and to have glided 
in and out of rooms, unheeded and unseen, like a draft 
through a key-hole. This, however, was not to be 
his Jot: like a man cursed with creaking shoes, step- 
ping lightly and tiptoeing availed not—a creak always 
betrayed him when he was most anxious to creep into 
a corner. 

“At his father’s death he found himself possessed of 
a competency and a villa; but he was unhappy, ho 
was known in the neighbourhood, people called on 
him, and he was expected to call on them, and these 
calls and re-calls disturbed him. He never in his life, 
could abide looking any one straight in the face; a 
pair of human eyes meeting his own was actually 
painful to him. It was not to be endured. He sold 
his villa, and determined to go to some place where, 
being a total stranger, he might pass unnoticed and 
unknown, attracting no attention, no remarks. 

He went to Cheltenham and consulted a friend 
about his nerves; was recommended a course of the 
watera, and horse exercise. 

The con of the weeper very naturally thought he 
had already too much of water; he, however, hireda 
nag, took a small suburban lodging, and as nobody 
spoke to him, nor seemed to care about him, he grew 
better, and felt sedately happy. This blest seclusion, 
“ the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” was not 
the predestinated fate of Sighmon: odd circumstances 
always brought him into notice. The horse he had 
hired was a piebald, a sweet, quiet animal, warranted 
a safe support fora timid invalid. On this piebald 
did Dumps jog through the green lancsin brown studies. 

One day as he passed a cottage, a face peered at 
him through an open window ; he heard an exclama- 
tion of delight, the door opened, and an elderly fomale 
ran after him, entreating him to stop; much against 
his will he complied. 

“ "Twas heaven sent you, sir,” said bis pursuer, out 
of breaths “ give me, for tlhe Jove of-mercr, the cure 


for the rheumatiz.” 





“ The what ?” said Dumps. 
“ The rheumatiz, sir. I've the pains and the aches 
in my back and my bones—give me the dose that will 
cure me.” 

In vain Dumps declared his ignorance of the vir- 
tues of “ medicinal gums.” The more he protested 
the more the old woman sued; when, to his horror, 
a reinforcement joined her from the cottage, and 
men, women, and children, implored him to cure the 
good dame’s malady. Atlength, watching a favour- 
able opportunity, he insinuated his heel into the side 
of the piebald and trotted off, while entreaties min- 
gled with words of anger were borne to himonthe wind. 

He determined to avoid that green lane in future, 
and rode out the next day in an opposite direction. 
As he trotted through a village, a girl ran after him, 





shouting fora cure for the hooping-cough; a dame,|| 


with a low courtesy, solicited for a remedy for the 
toothache; and an old man asked him what was good 
for the palsy. These unforeseen, these unaccounta- 
ble attacks, were fearful annoyances to s0 retiring a 
personage as Dumps. Day after day, go where he 
would, the same things happened. He was solicited 
to cure “ all the ills that flesh is heir to.” He was 
not aware (any more than the reader very possibly 
may be) that in some parts of England the country 
people have an idea that a quack doctor rides a pie- 
bald horse: why, I cannot explain, but so it is, and 
that poor Dumps felt to his cost—life became a bur- 
then to him; he was a marked man; he, whose only 
wish was to pass unnoticed, unheard, unseen ; he, 
who, of all the creeping things on the earth, pitied 
the glow worm the most, because its spark attracted 
observation. He gave up his lodgings and his pie- 
bald, and went “ in his angry mood to Tewkesbury.” 

T ought ere this to have described my hero. He 
was rather embonpoint. He wore a wig, and carried 
in his countenance an expression indicative of the se- 
riousness of his turn of mind. 

He alighted from the coach at the principal inn at 
Tewkesbury; the landlady met him in the hall, started, 
smiled, and escorted him into a room with much civi- 
lity. He took her aside, and briefly explained that 
retirement, quiet, and a back room to himself, were 
the accommodations he sought. 

“ T understand you, sir,” replied that landlady, with 
a knowing wink—* alittle quiet will be agreeable by 
way of change; I hope you'll find every thing here to 
your liking.” She then curtsied and withdrew. 

“Frank,” said the hostess to the head waiter, 
‘‘ who do you think we've got here in the blue par. 
lour? You'll never guess! I knew him the minute I 
clapped eyes on him, dressed just as I saw him at the 
Haymarket theatre, the only night I ever was ata 
London stage play. The gray coat, and the striped 
trowsers, and the Hessian boots over them, and the 
straw hat out of all shape, and the gingham umbrella.” 

“ Who is he, ma’am?” said Frank. 

“ Why, the great comedy actor, Mr. Liston,” re- 
plied the landlady, ‘come down for a holiday ; he 
wants to be quiet, so we must not blab, or the whole 
town will be after him.” 

This brief dialogue will account for much disquie- 
tude which subsequently befell our ill-fated Dumps. 
People met him, he could not imagine why, with a 
broad grin on their features. As they passed they 
whispered to each other, and the words ‘ inimitable,” 
“clever creature,” “ irresistibly comic,” evidently 
applied to himself, reached his ears. 

Dumps looked more serious than ever; but the 
greater hie gravity, the more the people smilcd, and 
one young lady actually laughed in his face as she 
said aloud, “ Oh that motk heroic tragedy-look is so 
like him.” 

Sighmon sighed for the seclusion of number three, 
Burying-ground buildings, Paddington-road. 

One morning his landlady announced, with a broader 
grin than usual, that a gentleman desired to speak 
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with him; he grumbled, but submitted, and the gen- 
tleman was announced. 

“My name, sir, is Opie,” said the stranger ; “1 
am quite delighted tosee you here. You intend gra- 
tifying the good people of Tewkesbury of course?” 

“ Gratifying ! what can you mean?” 

“If your name is announced, there'll not be a box 
to be had.” 

“Talwaye look after my own boxes, I can tell you,” 
replied Dumps. . 

“ By all means, you will come out here of course?” 

“ Come out! to be sure, I shan't stay within doors 
always.” 

“ What do you mean to come out in?” 

“ Why, what I've got on willdo very well.” 

“ Oh, that's so like you,” said Opie, shaking his 
sides with laughter. “ You really dre inimitable !— 
What character do you select here?” 

‘“ Character !” said Dumps; “ the stranger.” 

“ The Stranger! You?” 

“ Yea, 

“ And you really mean to come out as the Stran- 
ger?” said Opie. : 

“ Why, yes to be sure—I’m but just come.” 

“ Then I shall put your name in large letters imme- 
diately; we will open this evening, and as to terms, 
you shall have half the receipts of the house.” 

Off ran Mr. Opie, who was no Jess a personage 
than the manager of the theatre, leaving Dumps fully 
persuaded that he had been closeted with a lunatic. 

Shortly afterwards he saw a man very busy pasting 
bills against a wall opposite his window, and so Jarge 
were the letters, that he easily deciphered ‘the cele- 
brated Mr. Liston in tragedy. This evening the 
Stranger; the part of the Stranger by Mr. Liston.” 

Dumps had never seen the inimitable Liston ; in- 
deed, comedy was quite out of his way. But now 
that the star was to shine forth in tragedy, the an- 
nouncement was congenial to the serious turn of his 
mind, and he resolved to go. 

He ate an early dinner, went by times to the thea- 
tre, and established himself in a snug corner of the 
stage-box. The house filled, the hour of commence- 
ment arrived, the fiddlers paused and looked at the 
curtain, but hearing no signal, they fiddled another 
strain. The audience became impatient ; they hissed, 
they hooted, and they called for the manager; ano- 
ther pause, another yell of disapprobation, and the 
manager appeared, and walked, hat in hand, to the 
front of the stage. To Dump’s great surprise, it was 
the very man who visited him in the morning. Mr. 
Opie cleared his throat, bowed repeatedly, moved his 
lips, but was inaudible amid the shouts of “ hear, 
hear.” At length silence was obtained, and he spoke 
as follows: 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen—I appear before you to 
entreat your kind and considerate forbearance: J la- 
ment as much, nay more than you, the absence of Mr. 
Liston, but, inthe anguish of the moment, one thought 
supports me, the consciousness of having done my 
duty. (Applause.) I had an interview with your de- 
servedly favourite performer this morning, and every 
necessary arrangement was made between us. I have 
gent to his hotel, and he is not to be found. (Disappro- 
bation.) I have been informed that he dined early, and 
left the house, saying that he was going to the thea- 
tre; what accident can have prevented his arrival I 
am utterly unable to Me 

Mr. Opie now happened to glance towards the 
stage-box ; surprise! doubt! anger! certainty! were 
the alternate expressions of his pale face and widely 
opened eyes; and at length pointing to Dumps he 
exclaimed— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen—It is my painful duty to 
inform you that Mr. Liston is now before you; there 
he sits at the back of the stage-box, and I trust I may 











be permitted to call upon him for an explanation of his 
very singular conduct.” 





Every eye turned towards Dumps, every voice was 
uplifted against him; the man who could not endure - 
the scrutiny of one pair of eyes, now beheld a house 
full of them glaring at him with angry indignation. 
His head became confused, he hed a slight conscious- 
ness of being elbowed through the lobby, of a riot in 
the crowded street, and of being protected by the 
civil authorities against the uncivil attacks of the po- 
pulace. He was conveyed to bed, and awoke the 
next morning with a very considerable accession of 
nervous malady. ‘ 

He soon heard thatthe whole town vowed ven- 
geance against his infamous and unprincipled impos- 
ture, who had eo impudently played off a practical joke 
on the public, and at dead of night did cacape from 
the town of Tewkesbury, in e return morning coach. 

Our persecuted hero next occupied private apart- 
ments ata boarding-house at Malvern. Privacy was 
refreshing; but, alas! its duration was doomed to be 
short. A young officer who. had witnessed the embar 
rasament of “ the stranger” at Tewkesbury, recog 
nised the sufferer at Malvern, and knowing his ner- 
vous antipathy to being noticed, he wickedly resolved 
to make him the lion of the place. 

He dined at the public table, spoke of the gentle- 
man who occupied the private apartments, wondered 
that no one appeared to be aware who he was, and 
then én confidence informed the assembled party that 
the recluse was the celebrated author of the “ Plea- 
sures of Memory,” now engaged in illustrating “ his 
Italy.” 

Dumps again found himself an object of universal 
curiosity ; every body became officiously attentive to 
him; he was waylaid in his walks, and intentionally 
intruded upon by accident in his private apartments; 
a travelling artist requested to be permitted to take 
his portrait for the exhibition; a lady requested him to 
peruse her manuscript romance and to give his unbi- 
assed opinion; and the master of the boarding-house 
waited upon him, by desire of his guests, to request 
that he would honour the public table with’ his com- 





pany. Several ladies solicited his autograph for their 
albums, and several gentlemen called a meeting of 
the inhabitants, and resolved to give him a public din- 
ner; a craniologist requested permission to take a 
cast of his head, and as a climax to his misery, when 
he was sitting in his bed-chamber, thinking himeelf 
at least secure for the present, the door being bolted. 
he looked towards the Malvern hills, which rise ab- 
ruptly immediately at the back of the boarding-house, 
and there he discovered a party of ladies eagerly 
gazing at him with long telescopes through the open 
windows. 

He left Malvern the next morning, and went to 
a secluded village on the Welch coast, not far from 
Swansea. 

The events of the last few weeke had rendered 
poor Sighmon Dumps more sensitively nervous than 
ever. His seclusion became perpetual, his blind 
always down, and he took his solitary walks in the 
dusk of the evening. He had been told that sea- 
sickness was sometimes beneficial in cases resembling 
his own; he therefore bargained with some boatmen, 
who engaged to take him out into the channel, on a 
little experimental medicinal trip. At a very early 
hour in the morning he went down to the beach, and 
{prepared to embark. He had observed two persons 
who appeared to be watching him, he felt certain they 
were dogging him, and just as they were stepping 
into the boat they scized him, saying, “ Sir, we know 
you to be the great defaulter who has been co long 
concealed on this coast ; we know you are trying tu 
escape to America; but you must come with us.” 

Sighmon’s heart was broken. He felt it would ba 
uscless to endeavour to explain or to expostulate; he 
spoke not, but was passively hurried to a carriage in 





which he was borne to a magistrate as fast as four 





Nhorees could carry him, without rest oryrefreshment, 
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or course, after a minute examination, he was de- 
clared innocent, and was released; but justice emiled|ji 
200 late, the bloom of Sighmon’s happincss had been 
prematurely nipped. 

He called in the aid of the first medical advice ; 
grew a little better; and when the doctor left him he| 
prescribed a medicine which he said he had no doubt 
would restore the patient to health. The medicine 
came, the bottle was shaken, the contents taken.— 
Sighmon died. 

It was afterwards discovered that a mistake had 
occasioned his premature departure; a healing liquid 
had been prescribed for him, but the careless dispenser] 









A QUANDARY. 
Mese1zugs Ep1Tors—I am a poor Frenchman, and it is 
now six months that I am arrived in this country. I have e 
grand difficulty of which I will make you to be informed. 
‘Some time since I embarked in the vapor-ship, and madc 
voyage from my native soil to England. I wished to learn 
the little idioms of the English language, and I study the con- 
versations that I hear scriously. But against the will of all my 
endeavours the Englishman makes himself sport of my little 
follies of language, even after I had made myself perfect as 
you see. 
Well, Messieurs, I took a resolution to come to this country, 
and made sail from Liverpool. After some days of navigation, 
I feel myself better, and go upon deck, and again put myselt’ 





latter, however, did not entirely lose their labour, as it gave 
them an opportunity of taking a minute observation of the 
household economy of the tribe. 

The cave, which they had formerly seen covered with gray 
lichens, and overhung with bunches of fern, now reminded 
them of Virgil's description of the workshop of Vulcan. A 
cloud of smoke issued from it as from the crater of a volcano : 
and through the haze, two huge fires were dimly discernible. 
At one of these an old woman was employed in baking, and 
directly behind her a savage-looking young follow was busied 
in the manufacture of spoons. On one side ef the cave, and 



















coiled up in a heap of dried grass and withered fern, which 
served the double purpose of bed and couch, there was a young) 
and rather good looking woman (probably the bride) engaged 
in sewing, On the other side, and at the other fire, two wo- 
men were watching the progress of a large pot. Near them 
a middle-aged man was hammering a piece of tin; and a 
whole horde of children, miserably deficient in the article o: 
clothing, were basking at the fires, which, from their occupy- 





of the medicine had dispensed with caution on the oc- 
casion, and Dumps died of a severe ozalic acidity o: 
the stomach! By his own desire he was interred in 
the churchyard opposite to Burying-ground Buildings, 
Paddington-road. His funeral was conducted with 
almost as much decorum as if his late father the mute 




















iiad been present, and he was left with— 


‘At his head a green grass 
And at his heels a stone.” 


But even there he could not rest! The next morning 
it was discovered that the body of Sighmon Dumps had 
deen stolen by resurrection men. Sharpe's Magazine. 
LLL 
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VISIT TO A GIPSEY TRIBE. 


Tue following picturesque description is from a late number 
of the Inverness Courier: 

The southern declivity of the Gallow-hill of Cromarty is 
steep and precipitous, overhung by a thick dark wood, and 
skirted by a rough and almost inaccessible shore. Perforating 
the base of one of the steepest precipices, there is a huge 
cavern, which, from time immemorial, has been the haunt of 
rock pigeons, and which, according to tradition, once served 
as a garner for the corn of an eccentric speculative man, who, 
with much labour, dug up several little patches at the foot of 
the cliffs, and raised upon them crops of barley. About threo 
years ago, the original tenants of this cavern were dispossess- 
ed by a tribe of gipsies, about fourteen in number, who, 
evincing a taste on the occasion which would have done ho- 
nour to an anchorite, fixed upon it as a proper place of resi- 
dence. From the sequestered site of the cavern, which is 
nearly inaccessible from the sea, and only to be approached 
from above by a rough narrow path which winds along the 
edge of a lofty over-hanging precipice, sometime elapaed be- 
fore this accession to the pupulation of the country was known 
to the other inhabitants; and the boatmen who passed the 
cave during the night, startled by strange sounds and sudden 
lights, concluded it was the haant of evil spirits. Some time 
since it was suspected to contain spirite of a different kind. 
A crew of coast guardsmen who were stationed on the oppo- 
site side of the Firth, when engaged in some night expedition 
which led them abreast of the cave, were surprised to see a 
large fire blazing at its farthest extremity, Their boat's head 
was immediately turned towards it; but, after some hard 
rowing, their hopes of a seizure were frustrated for the time 
hy two legions of angry combatants, who were engaged in a 
tierce and noisy strife within a few yards of the cavern’s 
mouth. Rough pointed rocks and foaming waves are head- 
strong ungovernable things; so, without any mention being 
made of the authority of the king, the boatman rowed to the 
town of Cromarty, a distance of nearly four miles, where they 
were informed that the poor inhabitants of the cavern, so far 
from being defaulters of the revenue, were, on the contrary, 
better supporters of at least that part of it which is derived 
from the duties on ardent spirits, than men who value thom- 
selves much more on their loyalty. 

A few days since, there was a report current in the neigh- 





houring town, that a wedding was to take place in this cave ;|/are 


and it was visited on a Friday by two men, who went thither, 
in the expectation of seeing the ceremony performed. Some 
years since, a couple of a similar tribe were married i in the 
vicinity of Avoch by an old gipsey, who read over to them the 
marriage service from the book of common prayer—a feat: 
which he achieved without much spelling—and when he had 
concluded, the knot was considered as indissolubly tied. The 
new visitors were in the hopes of witnessing something simi- 
tar; but the gipsies of the cave, from their entertaining higher 
sdeas of the sanctity of the marriage vow, considered that it 











ing the middle of the cavern, were centres of large circumfe- 
rence. In the mouth of the cave, and apparently regarding’ 
the whole scene with a quiet interest, there stood an excellent 
study for Yorick, a young mule, the common property of the: 
tribe; and at the foot of a cliff a little distant, there were 
three stout young fellows engaged in gathering fuel. The 
visitors seated themselves in the middle of the horde on two 
blocks of granite which had been rolled frem the neighbouring 
beach ; and as a large snuff-horn, which one of them carried, 
served as a common friend to introduce them to the gipsics, 
they were soon engaged with them in conversation. 

“ And were you really in this wild cave,” said one of the 
visitors, after a number of topics hed been discussed in a 
manner by no means common-place, “ were you really in this 
wild cave during the late dreadful storm? I wonder to find 
you all alive.” 

“ Alive! exclaimed the aged matron; “ alive, d’ye say ? 
‘what wad make us dee? The ive buss aboon, up there, made 
‘an unco sough a’ night lang, an’ the sea yonder routed like a 
wheen o’ mad kye, but ne’er a bit o’ the storm came near us. 
Honest man, this is a canny bield; there were mony genfles 
waur lodged yon night. Dee, forsooth, my mither had a gay 
rough life o’t ; a dikeside aftener for a bed than a snug hauld 
like this, an’ it’s ony last year she dee’d. Her years were aboon 
a hunder, an’ for the last wheen I had to carry her on my back.” 

This was the first of a long and animated dialogue in the 
same style ; and when the visitors took their departure, it was 
under an impression that human happiness depends much 
less on external circumstances, than the great bulk of man- 
kind seem to imagine. 













OUR CHILDREN. 

Parents! I exhort you to love your children. Make them 
as happy as is consistent with innocence. Remember that 
the periods of childhood and youth soon pass away, and they 
ought not to be deprived of any satisfaction which of right 
belongs to them. Let your government be mild and equita- 
ble. Provoke not your children to anger lest they be dis- 
couraged. 

Irritate not their tempers with severity, torture not their 
hearts with cruelty. The love of power is so natural toman, 
that even parents are in danger of displaying too much in the 
management of their children, and of exacting from them too 
selfish a submission. The wills of children should be regu- 
lated, not broken. Be careful, therefore, while you aim to 
make them honest and obedient, that you do not render them 
diffident and servile. But in avoiding this extreme, guard at 
the same time against an excessive indulgence, an error which 
is equally pernicious. Do not for the sake of gratifying them 
in the present moment, lay up for them many future years of| 
bitter repentance. 

Though the minds of children may be innocent, yet they 
not, previous to instruction, positively virtuous. They 
are a soil, where every kind of seed will vegetate. Now the 
air is filled with the seeds of vice; pluck up therefore the 
weeds of evil as soon as they appear ; be constantly employed 
in cultivating the manners, the understandings, and the hearts 
of your offspring. Let the hours which are not spent in the 
school of judicious and enlightened preceptors, be passed un- 
der your own eye. Let not your children be educated in the 


to watch theconversations that Ihear. Presently the captain, 
who make me many civilities, call tothelittle boy for his glass. 
I take guard to that which he bring, and I observe with my- 
self that it was a telescope, Very well, I think to myself, glass 
is a telescope. 

Well, the ship makes route many days, and presently I hear 
two of our company speak by themselves of one very pretty 
Tittle lady, who was our companion of the voyage; and one 
say to the other, “She is very handsome, but she consults 
her glass too much.” Aha, I thought to myself, I comprehend 
‘what you express; she is a philosopher, and regards much 
‘with her telescope. Ah, poor unfortunate, I was all wrong ; 
her glass meant her miroir. And I plunged myself into grand 
contemplation, that so many things express themselves by one 
‘word. 

Very well, we are arrived at Boston, and I am lodged in the 
hotel, near to the hour of dinner; and I take to myself much 
chagrin, that I was not shaved that day. Well, we dined at 
the table d’hote, and presently a gentleman very polite say to 
me, “Sir, will you take a glass?’ Then I was very enraged, 
for I understand that he offer to me a mirror to make himself 
sport of my dishabille, And I say to him, ‘‘ Thousand thunders, 
sir, what you mean?” then he present tome some champagne, 
land I find that glass mean verre, Ah, Messieurs, 1 was 
plunged into the profound abyss of despair, for I find, all the 
days, the same word means things very different. And I re- 
solve myself the next time to take guard what I do. 

Well, never mind, I go to the theatre to see the tragedy ; 
and near to me, there stop themselves two little masters, who 
talk very much, and again I put myself to watch their conver- 
sations, and learn their little idioms, Presently the one says to 
the other, ‘Jaques, lend me your glasses.” I astonish my- 
self, and I any to myself, “ Hold, we will see which it will be; 
and I have to myself much pleasantry, that the little master 
carry a mirror in his pocket, But, my conscience, I find that 
the glasses mean the lunelles, what I since hear the old peo- 
ples call spectacles. Well, this is very droll. 

The next day, I walk at the most quick, to sce all the city, 
and presently I sce a poor little infant crying in the street, and 
1 say to him very sweetly, “ What have you, little boy, are you 
sick?” but the rogue answered me in a tone very melancholy, 
“}ve broke the glass.” Patience, I think to myself, patience, 
we shall cee if the little infant carries spectacles; but it was 
all another thing. And presently I find that g/ass means what 
we call vitre, such as we put in the windows, 

Soon, I put into the hands of many merchants, the letters 
of introduction, which I have with me in my book of pocket. 
Ah! I have in my heart the honest reception, which they re- 
galed me, Presently one invites me toa grand supper. Well, 
Igo; and while all the peoples eat very much, I watch the 
conversations again, as accustomed. By-and-by, presently, I 
see on the table, what I now find you call ice-cream ; but my 
memory betray me ; and in fine, I speak, very polite to a gentlo- 
man and say to him, “Sir, will you make pass to mea glacc 
if you please?” Ah, I was wrong another time. For the 
gentleman extended to me a wine-glass. It was, in truth, 
very ridiculous, and as all the peoples mock themselves at me, 
felt very shamefaced. So I resolve to impose silence on my- 
self, and I eat my little piece of hen without saying a word. 

Presently it must that I talk. So I speak softly and say to 
another gentleman, “This hen is not well roasted.” “Ab,” 
said he, “you have not studied Glass.” It was too much, 
Messieurs Editors, I was enraged again, and I say, ‘Sir, what 
you mean ? Sir, my dress imports you nothing, and, sir, I am 
not a little master or a young lady that I should all the day study 
my glass!” Ah, what laughters!—I was very, very wrong, for 
Glass is the name of one grand cook, who has immortalized 
hereelf, by a treatise on the kitchenry. 





street, where they will be in constant danger of learning im- 
pure and profane language, and of being rude, mischievous, 
and quarrelsome. 





for all this words mean so many things. 


Ab, Messieurs, tell tome, what shall I do, in so much diffi- 
culty? I fear myself that I shall make some great false-step, 


Galaxy and Mercory 





THE CENSOR. 








THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NEW SERIZS—NUMBER V. 

Tr has been said by those most deeply imbued 
with the truth of religion, that doubts of the darkest 
nature may assail the most cultivated mind. Itis very 
certain that he who believes from his infancy with un- 
changeable confidence, must be ignorant of the joy 
with which the bewildered mortal beholds the shadows 
of distrust clear away from his path, and enjoys hope 
after having endured despair. I have been myself| 
sometimes the victim of fear and suspicion. The 
principles of youth, having only the convictions of| 
others for their foundations, do not always increase 
with our strength, but like plants lightly rooted ina 
sandy soil, which the first wind wafts away, they are 
easily carried off by the countless influences which 
crowd around the opening path of manhood. Science 
and experience seem at first to confirm the incredulity 
which accidental misfortunes suggest. We study out 
the properties of matter. . We find certain agents 
continually in operation, producing, destroying, and 
reproducing. Heat engenders living creatures appa- 
rently without object. The elements goon with their 
combinations according to laws inherent in themselves, 
and the vast globe is formed by means of attraction 
and repulsion. Science, too, detects wonders in all 
around. Sometimes a star disappears, or, in a different 
part of the heavens another seems created, rising and 
falling like islands in the sea, at the sport of volcanic 
power. The earth itself bears evident marks of fire. 
Its temperature increasing as you descend beneath the 
surface; the long chain of burning or extinguished 
volcanoes extending around the globe; its vast earth- 
quakes, in consequence of which three fourths of it 
have at once been knownto tremble ; the universal and 
visible agency of water in connection with fire; 
stupendous cliffs rent asunder, whose picces are dis- 
covered in different countries, and the very form of| 
the earth, which could only have been acquired by a 
fluid body in rapid motion—all these thoughts press 
upon the notice and bewilder the reason, amid a mul- 
tiplicity of vague doubts, and vast but wild conjectures. 
Has our planet been once in a state of fusion, and will 
the period arrive when the heat, now emanating from 
its central regions, will be at length exhausted, and 
this orb, at present teeming with life and verdant 
beauty, shrink up into a desolate and frozen ball 
too bleak for human habitation? 

While the mind of the young reasoner is in this 
vacillating mood, he casts his eyes upon his own race; 
he pursucs the historics of past ages, and here is new 
material for horror, shame, and doubt. He beholds 
a confusion inextricable as that which appears to one 
ignorant of the great truths of astronomy, when he 
looke up in the night upon the broad heavens. A 
glance upon the influence of evil passions in past events, 


staggers reagon and disgusts the heart. ‘Thetreachery,|i 


cruelty, and superstition visible, mark the human mind 
with traces as awful asthe rent rock; the scathed 
mountain, and the various tracks of some stupendous 
convulsion, which every where impress physical nature. 
In the indulgence of these interesting speculations, 
T had fallen into a fear lest, after all the whispers of| 
hope and the dictates of religion, man was but a base 
creature, holding life in common with the variousehapes 
by which the air, the earth, and the water are peopled ; 
to be at the termination of his existence resolved into 
the elements of which ho was originally composed ! 
During thege meditations I walked forth to pursue 
them without interruption. The wind, which had 
previously sighed in mournful aspirations along the 
deserted strects, now blew with increased violence. 
Black clouds rolled over my head. There scem- 
ed to be a sympathy between them and the gloomy 
and desperate imaginations drifting through ny own 
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nature and art, darkly visible amid the gleams of etrug- 
ling light that sometimes fel! from the tempestuous sky, 
and thought upon them but as the palpable images of| 
a brief and useless dream, my heart recoiled within 
me, and all the dearest feelings of my nature shrunk 
up and withered like flowers blighted by the poisonous 
desert wind. Involuntary tears followed each other 
down my cheeks. I did not dash them away,as man 
is wont to do, when, in daylight and before the world, 
bis moist eyes betray the secret he would bury in his 
bosom; but in the lonely wood, and beneath that mid- 
night heaven, I covered my face and wept. I had 
forgotten hope; and despair, an awful monster, the 
offspring of darkness and horror, who skulks from the 
light in damp and gloomy caverns, had seized me with 
a grasp from which I was unable to extricate myself. 
It was very dark, and my fancy dressed thesurrounding 
scene with exaggerated horror. A shuddering, not 
of fear, but of reckless and desperate anguish ran 
through my frame, and, at that very moment, as the 
wind heaved a sigh through the branches of the trees 
that swept along the forest like the voice of a demon, 
I felt hand upon my shoulder. With a calmness 
more horrid than terror, I turned to gaze, and instead 
of the countenance of some hideous being, which, in 
theinconsistency and confusion of my mind [had almost 
expected to behold, I saw only the radiant face of the 
Genius—not frowning with anger, nor cold with 
astonishment, but beaming with pity for my sufferings, 
and a desire to relieve them. If I had encountered 
at that instant the wildest image of hideousness and 
danger, I should not have moved a nerve, nor altered 
a feeling. The appalling creed which I had adopted 
I conceived to be the truth, and I should have hugged 
it to my bosom if its influence had spread disease over 
my body as it hadshot anguish through my soul. But 
in the pure eyes of this superior being, my reckless- 
néss wasabashed. The arguments upon which I had 
enthroned myself. had melted away into nothing, and 
I felt his rebuking glance enter more keenly into my 
bosom than a sword. May the phantoms which op- 
press the weak and impetuous, ever fly before the 
beautiful look of truth, and experience and reason be 
to all my fellow-creatures the same protecting and 
faithful instructor that the Genius is tome. 

He was wrapped in a mantle; but as its drapery 
dropped from around him, a soft brilliancy painted the 
ambient air, and the circle within which he stood seem- 
ed enchanted. The wind died away among the 
branches, the chilly atmosphere assumed a balmy fresh- 
ness, and as he spoke, his voice sounded silver sweet 
in the silence that preceded his address. 

“Tt has ever been the custom with men in power to 
treat difference of opinion as crime. The stake—the 
dagger—subterranean dungeons, or the blight of pub- 
lic scorn, have been the penalties of opinions which 
have frequently arisen from stronger feelings, deeper 
science, or more profound investigation. It isnot my 
wish to pursue this course with you. So far from in- 
flicting the slightest pang, or expressing any feeling of 
astonishment, I do not cven pain you with a word of, 
disapprobation. I would not oppress you with a look 
of contempt. The fatal dilemma in which you stand, 
is not peculiar to the bad. The chances of Jife may 
‘plunge in a similar situation the brightest, the most 
virtuout, or the simplest of human beings. No good 
can be accomplished by hating and punishing you. A 
proceeding so unreasonable would create no advan- 
tage, either to you orthe world. Fear, bodily pain, 
the inffiction of violent tortures, may indeed bend 
down the physical frame, quench the lustre of the eye, 
or steal hope and happiness from the heart, but they 
cannot convince the reason. They elucidate no prin- 
ciple, they diasipate no doubt; ‘they strip the veil 
from the lustrous mage of no mighty truth, but, on 
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tract the circle of liberal obeervation, they chain the 
Jenergica of the mind, and freeze the warm and deli- 
cious affections of the heart. Listen then, thou 
melancholy student, while I speak in the voice of love, 
with the words of reason, and strive to rescue thee 
from the dark abyss into which thou hast been be- 
trayed, even as a ship drifts towards the centre of a 
whirlpool, with a force accelerated as it approaches 
the consummation of its fate. Why hast thou left 
thy warm pillow, around which, for thy years are yet 
few, only sweet and gentle dreams should float, to 
wander through these paths, wasting, es thy ethercel 
Shakspeare has it, 
“ thy croeping hours 
Beneath the shade of melancholy boughs?” 

“Tam gloomy,” 1 exclaimed, “ because I am in 
doubt. I tell thee, gentle spirit, the blackness of 
yonder shrouded sky and these half-seen branches, ie 
nothing to the gloom and tempest which have reigned 
in my own mind. I have sought in vain for certainty 
of truths, without the establishment of which I am 
but a miockery. Perchance I may live in suspense— 
but contented, never. I will wander forth over the 
dreamy and valueless world like a rudderless vesse) 
upon a“ shoreless and sleepless sea.” A tree blasted 
with lightning, a cliff rent asunder by an earthquake, 
will be objects of cheerfuluess compared with my 
blighted and broken epirit. I shall for ever fear, yet 
long for death; and life I must cling to, although I 
loathe and despise it.” 

“ But whither dost thou fly for knowledge? To 
the darkness of midnight forests? Does it brood in 
solitary shades, and wilt thou rightly discern it through 
the exaggerating medium of wild and heated pas- 
sions? No. Study the broad volume of nature at all 
times and seasons ; but especially in thy moods of 
happiness and reason. Thy tumultuous passions must 
be lulled to sleep; the mists of prejudice must pass 
away; thy spirit must be released from the galling 
and often prostrating influences of the world, ere thou 
canst pursue the subject properly. Thy mind has 
been tossed, and reflects but the fragments of reason, 
as a stream in agitation gleams only with broken 
pieces of landscape. Wait till these excitements 
have subsided, and thy mental mirror will give back 
the perfect image of truth.” 

“ Now,” said I, “ that feeling is upon me. Thy 
voice has calmed my passions; thine eyes have sent 
light and peace into the recesses of my bosom. If I 
can ever listen to reason, or detect the truth amid the 
vague and shifting phantoms of sophistry and specu- 
lation, this is the hour.” 

“‘T am here,” said the Genius, “ to teach thee les- 
sons of wisdom. As thy friend I have selected this 
method of serving thee. Icould have heaped thy floor 
with wealth. I could have encircled thy head with ho- 
nours. I could have moulded thy form to beauty, or 
gifted thy mind with wild and dazzling genius ; but, 
without wisdom and virtue, these are more deceitful 
than the painted air that reddens in seeming splen- 
dour at the going down of the sun. No, rather as I 
love thee, I would snatch thee from the vain pomp of 
pernicious pleasures. I would plunge thee in the 
struggling world, divested of every adventitious as- 
sistance. Thou shouldst feel the blight of poverty, 
and languish with the imbicility of disease. Friends 
should betray, and strangers misconceive thee. Thou 
shouldst witness splendour, but enjoy it not. Thon 
sbouldst pant for repose, while inexorable necessity 
goaded thee on to labour, and I would not turn the 
current of human affairs for thee, but let thee extract 
from them that which will guide thee through the fu- 
ture. Ihave watched thy progress to this very point 
of reflection. I have accompanicd thee to the brink 
of the precipice. Now look down into the unfathom- 
"able depth, and then Iet me lead thee back to hope 
and truth.” 
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“Do but that,” I said, « and Team armed for all 
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other struggles. Adversity will be without its sting, || machinery by which it has been reared sustains it only 


and happiness will cease to be a delusion. The im- 
mortality of the soul is a subject of paramount 
importance to human happiness. I have often won- 
dered that men could become so entangled among the 
little engagements of business, as to forget a question 
of euch deep and awful interest. Of my thoughts it 
has occupied an ample share. Until my doubts are 
utterly dispelled, the wide world is but a mockery. 
I reject with disdain its tinsel splendours—its pass- 
ing dreams—its vain ambitions—its unsatisfied affec- 
tions. If they end for ever as they end here, the 
terms of human life are base and grovelling, and ex- 
istence is wild, capricious, wanton, and idle as the 
wind.” 

I listened to the reply of the Genius with a power- 
ful anxiety. 

“‘Although,” said he, “the sacred writings are 
a sufficient authority, to all who have opportunity to 
peruse them, for a conviction of the immortality of| 
the soul, I will not confine myself to them. They 
are known only to a portion of human beings. But 
the arguments to which J solicit your attention for 
the establishment of the fact that the soul dies not with 
the flesh, are written in the infinite book of nature. 
Every created being bears their impress; they are 


to a certain point: its leaves at length wither, like 
the graces of youth; fruit no longer buds from its dry 
and exhausted branches; the tempest at length up- 
rootsit, and it dissolves again intoair, earth, and water. 
The same principle of ruin pervades all nature. 
Every thing beneath the sun attains a certain ma- 
turity, and then loses its fleeting powers. Mountains 
are worn away by the operation of the elements; 
floods are evaporated; empires rise and fall; and our 
own bodies participate inthe general wreck. What 
reason have we to deem the soul exempted from the 
law that binds every other of heaven's formation ?” 

‘ Listen,” said the Genius, “ and behold how simple 
would be the path of truth, if the weakness and mists 
of mortelity did not impede your search. It is true 
that the tree which you have selected is destined to 
change its shape ; but dost thou deem, when it is pros- 
trated by the blast, or consumed with the fire, that it 
is overtaken with ruin? Nota particle of it is de- 
stroyed. Every atom continues to perform its func- 
tions in the wonderful plan of nature. It will float 
upon the air as perfume, or glisten in the silvery water, 
or return to the soil.” 

“ We may say the same,” said I,“of the human 
body. Neither can we annihilate the atoms of which 
that is composed ; but because they enter into new com- 





visible to the eyes, and adapted to the comprehension 
of him who is ignorant of the scriptures, or who re- 
jects them, as well as of the most devout and faithful 
of christians.” 

‘* Thou hast spoken,” I answered, “ of thy power 
over my fortunes; that thou couldst bless me with 
wealth, fame, or the advantages of a noble bearing ; 
but these are so insignificant when compared with the 
mystery of a future life, that I have no language to 
unfold their worthlessness. I would consent to be 
hideous in shape, and repulsive in manner; to be 
plunged in the worst miseries of life; tobe in the 
world’s eyes obscure and degraded; a prisoner in a 
dungeon where no ray of light can enter; or a slave 
tosome cruel and overbearing tyrant ; to endure any pri- 
vation, suffer any pain, if I have thetriumphant convic- 
tion of life beyond the turmoil and pressure of this poor 
world, for my consolation. The innate dignity of| 
nature prompts me to put away as paltry and vile even 
the highest intellectual and moral endowments if they 
terminate in the grave. The grandeur of thought, 
the beauty and sweetness of affection, the singular 
power of recalling past events and forming images of] 
the future—these derive their principal value from 
their superiority over matter—from their independence 
of time and place—their connection with a hereafter, 
their expanrive faculties, their career of soaring and 
never-ending improvement. Divest them of these, 
and they are no more than the commonest material 
production. They are accidents like the rainbow, de- 
pending upon the relative positions of certain subtle 
fluids, the invisible lights and vapours of’ the moral 
world.” 

“But,” said the Genius, “ what has led thee to a 
conclusion eo inconsistent with thy own happiness?” 

“My observations of physical nature,” answered 
I, “ and the similarity which exists between it and the 
moral world. Take, for example, yonder tree.* It 
involves wonders as mysterious as the mind of man. 
Tt must have becn as surely the offepring of an Al- 
mighty skill. Its little seed was dropped in the 
ground, and, by combinations of earth, air, and water, 
or the juices and gases which they contain, this spread- 
ing image has arisen, with its rugged trunk, its deep 
embracing roots, its tapering branches, its delicate 
\nnumerable fibres, and the greenand scented leaves, 
‘Nowers, and fruit, sufficiently beautiful to form the 


crown of a creation so glorious and perfect ; but the 
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binations, we cannot say that each individual body 
never dies.” 

“That the body loses its individuality,” said the 
Genius, “ we are all aware ; but that the soul is also 
lost as a conscious, existing, perpetual principle, is 
the conclusion from which I would guard your mind.” 

“ Still,” said I,“ had the tree been eternal in its 
present shape, had it gone on improving and enlarging 
for ever, it would have afforded some standard by which 
the mind could be compared; but as it is arrest- 
ed by the creating hand when it arrives at acertain 
size, although it unites again with other atoms, and 
appears in new forms, have we not a right to believe 
that itis the intention of Providence to sustain the 
soul also only for a brief period, and then to resolve 
it into the general mass ?” 

“ No,” he answered. ‘For the tree to go on in- 
creasing would be against its own nature; it would 
interfere with the operations of the agents around it ; 
it would reach the clouds; extend beyond the region 
of air and attraction; the universe would be over- 
shadowed; the soil of the earth would be exhausted; 
the operations of nature would be choked up, and 
must eventually come to a termination. But these 
objections do not apply to the mind. _In ita outspread- 
ings it overshadowe no surrounding object ; it exhausts 
not the fertility of the source from which it derives its 
powers; it interferes with the being of no other mind ; 
but, instead ofehadows,it emits light, heat, and beauty. 
{t clothes every thing near it with dazzling lustre. 
Instead of destroying, it creates and multiplies into 
new forms and purer materials, all with which it comes 
in contact; and the necessary consequences of its en- 
largement and elevation are the accumulated joy and 
;grace of its own character and being. When you 
look abroad you find nothing created in vain. The 
tree decays, but not until it has wrought the purpose 
forwhich itgrew. It hasgained every thing necessary 
to its perfection. Its buds are put forth, it is loaded 
with leaves ; blossoms of every shape and hue cover it 
with loveliness, and surround it with fragrance; the 
fruit, to bear which it was evidently formed, ia borne, 
and when its end is accomplished, it enters into other 
images, and attains other designs; but the mind, 
upon earth, accomplishes nothing. It merely opens 
to the wonder of ite own being, and the circumstances 
in which it is placed; ite faculties scarcely bud; its 
passions are developed to pursue objects which they 
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| never reach. Hope grasps at air; recollection mourns 
over the past; affections, newly commenced, are cut 





the ignorance into which we are plunged, and we 

|juet spring upon a career of thought, feeling, and 

joy, when death summons us from the scene. The 

destruction of the tree becomes the cause of new 

beings. It enriches the soil ; it affords the materials 

for more’ various fruits than in its everlasting increase 
it could do; and the delighted observation traces it 
through decay into images of reviving life and beauty. 
Thereisthen hereno destruction; thereisonly achange. 
But, if the soul be destroyed, its task is done. It can 
enter into no new combinations ; it cannot be reunit- 
ed to another soul, and return into the walks of life 

ina different character; but when hope, feeling, and 

affection are stricken out of existence, thereis anutter, 
absolute, and awful ruin of the most exquisite of all 
creation. If this be the end, nature has shown, in 
reference to your race, a carelessness, and a wanton 
and cruel inconsistency, which the infinite variety of 
her productions in no other instance discovers; you 
stand alone among her perfect works,asa being made 
without object, gifted with attributes unfriendly to 
itself, possessed of powers never to be applied, and 
placed in an element for which it is not adapted.” 

* You prove,” said I, “ the possibility, but not the 
certainty of a future existence. I cannot imagine 
what there will be of this frame to live when my body 
and limbs moulder away in the dust. What place can 
hold me? of what will I consist ?” 

“T cannot explain to your understanding how this 
will be; but this is no reason why it should not 
be. How does the round earth sway the distant 
moon? What has given the planets their impulses and 
their orbits? By what inconceivable power do the raye 
of light stream across the heavens; sometimes kuit 
together in snowy whiteness, and again broken into 
many coloured floods, and painting the barren clouds 
with surpassing splendour? None of these can be 
explained to you, yet their truth cannot be denicd. 
To what subtle and new essence may your spirit be 
linked? You cannot measure the power of Omnipo- 
tence.” 

‘ Yet,” said I, after a moment's pause, “once more 
hearme. I have lookedabroad uponthe waysof man, 
and back upon his history, till my heart has recoiled 
with horror from the deeds he has perpetrated, 
and the superstitions in which he has indulged. How 
often has he descended beneath the level of brutes? I 
cannot recapitulate the atrocious crimes he has com- 
mitted; but you, who know his nature, can bear me 
witness that you can find in it little which wears the 
impress of a destiny so glorious.” 

“No,” saidhe; “ on the contrary, his very vicesargue 
him a high immortal being. Without free will he 
could not sin. If he is possessed of free will, it must 
necessarily have been bestowed upon him for a pur- 
pose. His ambition leads him intocrime. The passions 
which thus interrupt the tranquillity of the world, are 
called evil; the irregularities which astonish you, are 
the outbreakings of a lofty and mighty principle not 
yet undercontrol. Thou speakest of ignorance with 
disgust ; watch then in thyself the panting after some- 
thing betterthan the obscure and low treasures around 
thee. Thou hast yearned to unfold thy mind’s wings 
and escape from the impurities which infect mortals. 
The chains of lite pinion thee down ; but thy heart has 
sickened, and thy strength failed among the silent 
graves and broken dreamsof earth. Believe not that 
thy energies will for ever be idle, thy wishes wasted, 
thy virtues corrupted. Believe not thy intellect was 
bestowed upon thee to be soiled and dragged along 
through dusty mortality to complete ruin.” 

« But what,” said I,” are we to conclade the same 
of the brute creation? They have life, will they ateo 
be immortal ?” 

‘Brutes,” replied he, “ havenoaffection butinstinct, 
and no conception of futurity. They possess no minds. 
and if they were immortal, they.would for ever be the 
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of the human intellect. 
they are reproduced and perfected. In proportion to 
its duration are its increasing powers and joys. Where- 
fore then should the only creation of heaven, which 
demands eternal life, which is fitted for it, and which 
might possess it without waste or confusion, be struck 
down at its very birth into nothing? Wherefore shall 
the senseless dust, and the unconscious rock, keep their 
places through the succession of ages, and the particles 
of all other objects retain their existence in some 
shape forever and for ever, yet the mind, the beauty and 
master of all things, the grand overseeing principle to 
which others are subordinate, the most exquisite 
and god-like of all, be nothing—an echo—an effect— 
an accident—without design or accountability, gleam- 
ing up and expiring in brief and useless flashes, the 
only worthless offspring of the Almighty hand? I 
could pursue this subject much further ; but, as a 
reasonable being, you cannot escape the conclusion 
to which I would lead you.” 

“But a truth eo vast and mighty,” said I, “over- 
whelms me. When I consider myself as one gifted 
with an existence never to end, the consciousness of 
insignificance and the shame of faults with which 
Thave been oppressed, give place to high feelings of| 
grandeur, and deep and thrilling hope! [ am rapt in 
a firm and unearthly joy. Iam inspired with an eleva- 
ted and glorious ambition. Myriads of delightful 
images come thronging upon me, and the fears and 
miserics which have hitherto held dominion over me, 
and kept me down to the benumbing doubts and des- 
pairs of a sensual and abandoned wretch, floating along 
the tide of time, towards the consummation of a doom 
from which nature recoils, lose their hold upon me, 
and I soar into realms where they can never rise !” 

“ Adopt the creed then,” said the Genius, “ which 
harmonizes equally with happiness and reason ; cherish 
it in thy heart as the talisman to break the spell of sin, 
and dissipate the clouds of sorrow. In success it will 
temper thy pride, in adversity it will sustain thy dignity. 
It will lead thee away from unworthy pursuits, and en- 
courage thee to cultivate thy heart and understanding; 
and, when thy brief human travel is ever, when dis- 
ease presses thee down upon thy frail couch, when the 
damps of dedth are gathering upon thy forehead, and 
its shadowsabout thineeyes, thoushalt feel thine expir- 
ing life ebb from thy bosom, and thy beloved friends 
fade into dim and misty darkness, with firm and rely- 
ing hope. Recoil not from the seeming gulph. Let 
them ehrink who deem the hand of fate hurls them 
into interminable night; but do thou commit thyself] 
to the wisdom of thy Creator, peacefully as the infant 
sleeps upon its mother’s bosom.” 

I knelt downin gratitude,but my guidewas gone. F. 
re 
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Familiar Lectures on Botany, including tical and elemen- 
tary Botany, with generic and specific descriptions of the 
Most common native and foreign plants, and a vocabulary 
of botanical terms, for the use of higher schools and acade- 
mies. By Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln, vice-principal of Troy 
female seminary. Hartford, 1829. 12mo. pp. 340. 

A rasta for botany may be regarded as the evidence of a 
well-turned and refined intellect, and the prosecution of this 
delightful science never fails to exert the most happy influences 
over the heart. Opening up the avenues toa knowledge of| 
the fairest and moet varied portion of the three kingdoms of 
nature, it exercises the active faculties of the understanding, 
introduces the love of order and system in all its operations, 
sharpens the memory, and stores it with an immeasureable 
and entertaining fand of useful and elegant facts. Develop- 
ing, too, the mysterious agencies of a beneficent Providence, 
alike in the exaltation of the lofty oak, which mounts in ma- 
jestic and lordly pride, with his ample branches end countless 
foliage over his brethren of the forest, and of the drooping 
head of the modest daisy or primrose pale—in the transmis- 
sion through each tiny stem of arteries and veins and fibres 
imbued with life—in the unstinted endowment to each 
spangled blossom, of odours the most fragrant, and colours the 
most rich and variegated—in the endless variation of the pro- 








ble adaptation, to its local peculi- 
arities, its climate, its changes of season, and the wants of its 
animal kingdom—it gradually and deeply impresses the heart 
of the student with devout admiration and unfeigned piety. 
The taste for flowers has ever been prevalent in refined coun- 
tries and ages. And we cannot conceive a more delightful 
employment for the youth of both sexes, than to blend corpo- 
real exercise in the open fields, 80 necessary for the preserva- 
tion and due enjoyment of health, and a contemplation of the 
beauties of nature, so admirably calculated to mend the heart 
and improve the intellectual faculties, with the cultivation of| 
a acience so humanizing, so full of variety, order, and wonders 
asbotany. To females more especially, does this attainment 
recommend itself. Deprived by the very constitution and de- 
licacy of their sex, from cultivating the other departments of| 
natural history, they are fitted by this very circumstance for 
the successful pursuit of thisone. The beauty and variety of| 
the vegetable kingdom seems peculiarly calculated to minister 
tothe refinement of their taste, and the retired nature of their 
habits. On them do flowers make their loveliest and most 
lasting impressions,—they have, in most exquisite song, 











bymned their praises and analysed their secret but irresistible 
influences upon the heart of man. How pleasant then to 
possess a key which may unlock the mysteries of each parti- 
cular plant, 

“The pied wind flowers, and the tulip tall, 

‘And narcissi, the fairest gmong them all ;’* 
re —* the naiad-like lily of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale."" 

An objection presents iteelf to the female mind in attempting 
science, which secms, but only seems, to be insurmountable. 
It is the difficulty of acquiring a knowledge of the numerous 
technical terms by which every idea and object is de- 
signated. A very little patience and a real enthusiasm 
for the possession of that which will prove a valuable and 
never-failing resource to the mind, will easily remove this im- 
pediment. It is one of the peculiar merits of Mrs. Lincoln’s 
manual, now before us, that she has aimed chiefly at removing 
this apparent hinderance. Indeed it was especially to be de- 
sired that a female mind should attempt the elucidation of 
scientific knowledge for the benefit of females, being best 
acquainted with the habitudes of their thoughts, and their 
aptitude to catch impressions. That Mrs, Lincoln has per- 
formed the arduous task she has assumed in a most aatisfactory 
and complete manner, is uttering no praise—it stares every 
one at first sight. She has done more; she has furnished 
general beginners with a treatise in which they may find the 
elements of the science fully and comprehensively stated, 
without ambiguity of expression or studied severity of manner. 
Every fact important to be known, is expressed in the most 
simple style, and explained by the most appropriate and happy 
illustration. Another excellence of this valuable manual arises 
from the earnest conviction, which breathes throughout its 
pages, and cannot fail to be communicated to any but the most 
listless reader, of the dignity, the value, and the auspicious ten- 
dencies upon morals, of the science of botany. We will venture to 
say that even the general reader will peruse this volume without 
experiencing that tedium which s0 often accompanies the at- 
tention necessary to the proper understanding of works 
professcdly on scientific subjects, 

Forty-five lectures comprise the volume, and they are illus- 
trated by thirteen elegant plates, exhibiting the various parts 
and anatomy of dowers; and the most striking specimens of| 
each class in the most popular systems of the day. The first 
plate exhibits a view of the relative altitudesof the mountains of 
the earth, as they are distinguished by variety of vegetable 
feature and production. 

The history of botany in four lectures offers a rich treat to 
those who delight to follow the track of human intelligence in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and discern its gradual attempts 
to arrive at method and system in its investigations, In this, 
as in every other part of the work, there runs a rich vein 
of elevated moral feelings, a fine sensibility to the beauties of] 
nature, a just and sincere estimation of scientific knowledge, 
and a chaste and impressive style of expression. 

In returning our thanks to the estimable and learned author 
for this volume, we have to regret that circumstances prevented 
an earlier notice of its merits. It reflects credit on our com- 
mon country, and is well calculated to enhance its estimation 
among ecientific men in Europe. 





ADVENTURES OF A KING’S PAGE. 

A new novel, under this title, in two volumes, by the author’ 
of “Almacks Revisited,” has been published by the Messrs. 
Harper. We have not yet had leisure to read the work, and 
consequently can give no opinion of its merits. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





HOMER AND HIS NATION. 


Tue songs of Homer aroused the Greeks in their late 
struggle for freedom. This we proceed to show. 

The epopee is the fruit, is the poesy, of the heroic age, as 
much as the romantic poetry is the fruit of the chivalrous pe- 
Tiod. The most heroic of nations has given us the greatest epo- 
pee; the two most chivalrous, the true pictures of romantic life. 
The feasts of the heroes and the banquets of the knights, 
were enlivened with songs, accompanied by the harp, on 
which the bard played a prelude, to inspire his mind, and to 
claim the attention of his hearers. Many wero the bards of 
the Greeks ; the most powerful of them was Homer, the im- 
mensity of whose genius could alone perpetuate his own 
memory, and that of those he sung. His songs poured forth 
the enthusiasm of a soul sympathising with the deepest feel- 
ings of mankind; founded on the innate sensations of human 
nature, on the love of children, wife, andcountry ; but above 
all, on the love of glory. He depicted a world of gods with 
all the frailties of man, an array of heroes with divine attri- 
butes, in colours so dazzling and yet so strong, so tender and yet 
80 sublime, that they could not fail to awaken the deepest sym- 
pathy. These songs were not written ; and in this very circum- 
stance we shall find the secret of their immense power. The 
epopee is the highest effusion of poetry—it is the song of thesoul. 
Writing may produce more artificial, more literary poems ; 
but they will be found wanting in the musical, the youthful 
fraicheur, The epopee is inseparable from song, and the power 
of the Homeric stanzas is in the very manner of their composi- 
tion. Only thus they could become the living property of the 
whole people, and only thus we are able to explain to ourselveg 
the singular and unparalleled phenomenon of a nation’s be- 
ing formed by a poet. Homer has indeed the honour of hav- 
ing formed his country, of having given it the indelible stamp 
of his genius. When, centuries afterwards, Lycurgus and 
Solon appeared, the characteristic trait was already so vividly 
impressed, that they themselves had to pay homage to it. It ie 
this which explains to us the still unrivalled classic beauty of 
the Greeks and their works, which has not been wholly effaced 
even in the time of its lowest degradation. 

The history of Homer and of his fate, is involved in the 
dark obscurity of tradition. Of seven cities which claimed the 
honour of having given him birth, Smyrna and Chios seem 
to be the most probable, The age in which he lived is not 
less uncertain. According to some, it was nine hundred and 
seven years before Christ; while others have placed the pe- 
tiod of his death two hundred and seventy-seven years after 
the destruction of Troy. We are in possession of two epic 
poems, of which the Iliad sings in twenty-four rhepsodies the 
satisfaction given by Zeus to his son Achilles, who had been 
offended by Agamemnon. ‘The Odyasee paints the adventures 
of Ulysses. They were not written, as we have intimated, 
but were preserved by oracular tradition. They lived in the 
hearts of the people. Lycurgus was the first who brought 
them over to European Greece. Solon provided laws for their 
public recitation. Rhapsodists were appointed, who by turns 
wete to declaim them before the assembled Athenians. Pisis- 
tratus arranged and committed them to writing. In the time 
of Socrates they formed the basis of Greek education. To 
us, living at a period of more than twenty-five centuries from 
these great lawgivers, their policy may seem strange, as Homer 
was absolutely opposed to popular power. ‘' No good comes 
from the government of the many. Let one be ruler, and one 
be king.” But the Greek lawgivers aimed at a higher point. 
They strove to implant into the bosoms of the people a love ofglo- 
ry and liberty, and the warlike spirit of their heroes. We shall 
scarcely meet any where with a deeper insight into the cha- 
racter of a country, than in the measures of these great-men. 
It was founded on the conviction that a nation, whose culture 
had sprung from the Lliad and Odyssee could be subdued, but 
never reduced to slavery; and the experience of two thousand, 
years has proved the depth of their opinion. Thousands of 
nations have disappeared ; of the proudest and greatest ofthem 
all, only mouldering ruinsareextant, The liberties of Greece 
have been extinguished : but, in the midst of degradation and 
abasement, the epopee of Homer has not died away. And it is 
the song of this poet which has awakened the sympathies o: 


mankind in their behalf. s. 
A man’s best fortune, or his worst, is his wire. Beware 
how you choose her. 


There is only one class of men in the world who deserve 
no toleration, and they are those‘ of any.denomination, who 
will tolerate none but themselves, 

















Fortune of war.—We recollect seeing, last year, the notice 
of a pamphlet, the aim and object of which was to prove the 
identity of Hussein Pacha, commander of the Ottomite forces, 
destined to resist the Russian invaders, with Na ! 
Hussoin had co far been successful in baffling the atl&mpts of 
the enemy; he hed gained victory upon victory, and had 
completely checked the progress of the invasion of the terri- 
tories of his master. His vast military genius, the theme o 
general praise and admiration ; his superior knowledge of, and 
insight into, human character, forming so striking a contrast to 
the narrow and contracted acquirements of Turkish military 
men; his ready resources of policy, as well as of enterprise in 
the field ; his undaunted valour and unbounded ambition; nay, 
‘his very personal features, piercing eye, and lofty bearing, all 
gave evidence that the supposed victim of St. Helena had not 
expired; but, trusting himself to the frail car of a balloon, 
had cleaved successfully the fields of ether, until, casting his 
eye downwards upon the towers of St, Sophia, he, with in- 
stinctive sagacity, alighted in Byzantium, and assuming a garb: 
“familiar to him at the Pyramids, awaited the coming of the 
fierce Russ that he might avenge the disgrace and defeat of] 
Moscow and of Waterloo! Winter however approaches, and 
even Hussein Napoleon is benumbed by its influence, and retires 
to the walls of Choumla to protect himself from the antarctic 
blasts which had once before been so fatal to his hopes of glory. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
= MIRC ; ~ fit0e we have recsived, ive and such as we remember to have 
ecen noticed elsewhere, may be not altogether uninteresting 
costly tokens of affection. 
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Hare all at liberty to become stock-holders, and thus be enabled 
ito begin the world with something in their pockets. Further 
information can be obtained by directing a line to either of the 
gentlemen before mentioned, and left in the careof Mr. Samue] 
Woodworth, 521 Pearl-street. 

Newspaper criticiem—" I am sick and tired unto the death,” 
says a correspondent, “ with the never-ceasing and indiscri- 
minate praise bestowed by the newspapers upon every and 
any production of the press. And the praise is 80 unii 
and monotonous as to be, on every occasion, a mere echo and 
the “ Bijou,” the “Religious Offering,” the “ Musical Bijou,” } repetition of itself” The reason we shrewdly suspect to be 
the “ Musical Souvenir,” and the “ phie Album.” | no more nor leas than this, that the scarcely ever 
‘Then there are for children of smaller growth, the ‘Juvenile | read the books they eulogise, and deeming it indispensable 
Forget-me-not,” “ Ackerman’s Juvenile me-not,” the lithat they should eny something favourable, by way of grateful 
“ Javenile Keepsake,” the ‘‘ New-Year's Gift,” the “ Christ-|reeurn forthe gift of the volume, they are straitened to find 
mas Box,” and “ Affection’s Offering.” |words in which to utter their landatory views. There are 

Awenicax: The “Talisman,” the “Token,” and the} several inconveniences attending this uniform system of uni- 
“ Atlantic Souvenir ;” with the “ Boston Juvenile versal puffing, one of which, and a prominent one, is, that 
Keepsake,” and the “Pearl,” adapted for like people, on this | warks of real merit are frequently destroyed with faint praise. 
side of their teens. {i Thus we lately eaw a valuable production, the result of severe 

Among these juvenile efforts we were particularly pleased labour, and entitled to no ordinary commendation, passed off 
with the “Pearl,” got up by Ash, of Philadelphia: the bind-||in the following words: ‘This work is, no doubt, very good, 
ing and typography are extremely neat, the reading matter|iand contains matter which is probably interesting to ell 
igeeiein aod th pets rapes bo whe hd Pomel? | cata” Comment on such a notice is unnecessary. 

expected aw pretensions. Thoug! i Sean eee cae 
wwe do not intend to infict upon our readers a review of each Good advice. —We are happy to announce that the coun- 

ual as it comea to hand, we will occasionell sel given to the grand sultan, in an impromptu of four lines, 
fall grown anni , Yin a late Mirror, has produced the desired effect, In the 


to our readers, as tending to show the rapid increase of these 


Ematisn: The “ Keepeake,” “ Landscape Annual,” the 
Gem,” the “ Amulet,” “ Offering,” the “ Lite- 
rary Souvenir,” edited by the post Alaric Watts, and enjoy- 
ing a more than ordinary reputation for talent ; the “ Comic} 
Annual,” by the facetious Thomas Hood; the “ Winter's 
Wreeth,” “ Ackerman’s Forget-me-not,” the “Golden Lyre,” 













Winter passes away—spring re-opens the campaign—where 
is Hussein now? The Balkans are crossed—Varna falls— 






transfer to the columns of our paper euch articles as may : 
% tf treaty of peace lately ratified between Russia and Turkey, 
appear to us to possess more than ordinary merit. one. article: atipul for th fitional : tion 


Bourghas, and even Adrianople surrenders! Who now gives! poiyechnic Institute.—We have perused the prospectus, 
the law tothe hitherto invincible legions of the crescent ? One constitution, and by-laws, of the “Polytechnic Institute, of| 
Count Diebitech, 2 supposed Ruseian general—but in reality; || shrewsbury, Monmouth county, state of New-Jereey.” It 


of Greece! This is another evidence of the influence of a 
free press, of the irresistible power of poetry, and the unpa- 
Talleled estimation in which the sublime porte holds the New- 





Napoleon himself |—#o the last German papers—those minute 
and enthusiastic interpreters of nature’s mysteries and seeret 
harmonies—announce tous! Of the identity there cannot be 
a doubt. The same short stature, piercing eye, restless activity, 
indomitable spirit of conquest, and thirst of renown;the same 
abstemious habit and ready participation in the toils of the 
soldier—all, all prove that Diebitech is Napoleon Bonaparte! 
And Hussein—alas, where js poor Hussein? We hope he 
will not be huddled into a sack, nor experience the rather un- 
pleasant contact of a bow for having been mistaken for the 
great leader of the French legions! 

The Annuale—A number of these works ate at present 
lying on our table, and something must, we suppose, be said 
about them, albeit we feel a wonderful disinclination to the 
task. Perhaps the mental merit of this butterfly species of| 
literature has been sufficiently over-rated, and we feel no de- 
sire to add our small quantum of “ honied words” to the mass 
of sweet superlatives that have already been applied to them. 
It would be difficult, indeed, to say too much in favour of the 
engravings and the mechanical execution of these works, but 
the literary department seldom comes up to the hopes excited 
by the names of the celebrated authors blazoned forth in the 
table of contents; and this is not surprising, for it is scarcely 
to be expected that all good writers are to write well at all 
times. Besides, many of them are pressed into the service; 
their contributions are solicited as a matter of favour, and 
are therefore not to be rejected, even when they do not answer 
the editor's expectations. Too much reliance is placed upon 
mere names, and the “‘ Keepsake” has gone so far as to ex- 
clude from its pages all writers who have not already a high 
reputation in the literary world. In the wide range of Eng- 
Jish and American annuals, we do not see one that, as a whole, 
equals the reading matter of any of the three volumes of the 
“(Talisman.” We do not say this in a spirit of national or 
local feeling, but merely as, right or wrong, our sincere 
opinion. In the engravings and general appearance, most of 
the English annuals are immensely superior to the American, 
and this will doubtless be the case for several years. The 
“ Keepsake,” in particular, is one of the most splendid books: 
we have ever socn. Some of tho plates look as if they had 
been executed by feiry fingers, and really appear too exqui- 
sitely delicate to have been the work of mortal hands. 

Bat this branch of business, like every other, has already 
become overdone. New competitors start up in every direc- 
tion, and considerablo ingenuity is exercised in the selection 
of titles and temptations wherewith to allure the public. The 
*‘ Golden Lyre” is printed entirely with gold leaf in the place 
of ink, and will probably win 

“ Golden opinions from all sorts of pereons."* 
‘The ‘ Landscape Annual” has taken the place of the “ Anni- 
versary,” under the control of Allan Cunningham, deservedly 
celebrated for his spirited Scottish songs. But perbaps a list 
of these christmes presents, which has been made out from 
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will not be deemed impertinent to add, for the benefit of thel] York Mirror ! With the best feelings for his welfare, we beg 
unlearned reader, that the term polytechnic is formed of two} leave to trouble him with the following : 
Greek words, signifying many arts; and, as applied in the Nol make slaves of ar women, 
present instance, means a school where many arts are taught. || Bat op c i free tices 
Some of our readers are aware that such institutions have mtn euro 
succeeded in Europe. An attempt is now about to be made,|! peyten.—The article, on our first page, addressed to Be- 
to establish a similar seminary in the United States. For this || tinda, under this signature, was in type for last week’s paper 
purpose, we understand, several gentleman have associated, | but crowded out bya press of other matter. By some means 
and have vested sufficient funds to carry the design into exe-|/or other, it has since found its way into the Truth Teller, of 
cution. George W. Hall, principal of the Washington In-l! hich we were not aware until the outside form of this num- 
stitute, well known as a gentleman of learning, and for a sin- || ,., had gone to press, or it should not have now appeared 
gularly felicitous tact in imparting instruction, stands at the under the head of original, although it was written for the 
head of ttue mnatitasion:, With him ‘are connected Dr. Seth Mirror and sent to no other journal with the consent or know- 
T. Barstow, a scientific and practical agriculturist from the ledge of the author. 
state of Pennsylvania, and Solyman Brown, well known as a Flule Melodics Amateur Gute players, who 
a teacher of this city. A tract of land, bas been purchased, wish for tunes adapted to that inetrument in the most conve- 
comprising nearly one thousand acres, in one of the most pat ble can be grati6ed at B vs, Broadway, 
healthy and delightful situations in the United States, It is eee form, can be gr and el le 
that peninsula formed by the confluence of the north and|| 0 bas recently published, in » new yee ot 
south Shrewsbury rivers. Here the 145 cards, a collection of flute music, containing nearly all the 
necessary buildings are} ectest and most fashionable melodies of the present day. A 
to be erected, and are already commenced ; and here are to be cand ies the music, ining the words of 
taught, not only every branch of literature, and the | apes Sth bak ioe A ia a ee, table for 
fine arte, but also agriculture, gardening, all the mechanic 
arts and trades, architecture, horsemanship, &c. the Pocket, ————_—_—__.—- : 
‘The peculiar beauties of this admirable location can be duly |] American Sporting Magazine.—The thin] number of this 
appreciated only by personal inspection. It is only thirty || elegantly printed publication, as eppentod, 220] i exibele® 
miles south of New-York, and can be visited in three hours|| with a beautiful copperplate engraving of « pointer, e 
by steam-boat or packet. It is washed on three sides by tide([burinof Cone. 
waters which abound with the most delicious fish, among|| Mr. Fbrrest.—We are happy to announce thet Forrest com- 
which are the celebrated Shrewsbury oysters. ‘ A puréstream || mences a short engagement at the Park next week. 
of fresh water traverses the land from west toeast. The fields!| sfadame Malibran.—This distinguished vocalist lately ap- 
are enclosed with hedges, which give the whole a pictaresque peared at the king's theatre in the character of Susanna. The 
appearance. The hills of Navesink are im full view on the London editors speak in the highest terms of her success in 
north, and on the east the ocean, beautified with vessels of all de- English 
sitions at alos very eaeonf theyear. Thewoodlands of] "Cason Gardenias Funny Reale; daughter of Chatles 
which there are more than one hundred acres, contribute much Kable, has nadea ful debuf’ in Juliet, at this house. 
to the general landscape; and two extensive orchards, one of ee : ‘ 
apples and one of peaches, fill up the outlinc. On thewhole, || A/beny ‘Theatre.—This establishment, after having under- 
gone a thorough repair, and received several new embellish- 


it may be said with strict propricty, that no tract of land of eigetah 
equal oxtent, combines more advantages for such an institution. || ments, was opened for the season on the ninth instant, under 
the management of Mr. W. Forrest. A neat and appropriate 


The capital invested is to be divided into one thousand x ok 
a ee alee ee Lawaon, esq. of this city, was 
spoken on occasion. 


semi-annual instalments of twenty-five dollars each, for which je 
The Essayist—A new semi-monthly paper with this title 






















the scrips will be prepared as soon as an act of incorporation 
is obtained from the legislature of New-Jersey. has been commenced at Boston. 

But the brightest feature in the picture remains to be|| Conundrum.—The late alteration of prices at the Park, 
noticed. The poor can enjoy all its edvantages equally || (from seventy-five cents toa dollar) and it being the only thea 
with the rich ; for every boy that is willing to learn a trade, || trical establishment now open in this city, produced the fol- 
will have sufficient hours for study, and the amount of his|| lowing question and answer, at the pigeon-hole of the box- 
labour at the particular calling he may choose, will, during his || office, a few evenings since : 
apprenticeship, more than pay for his tuition and genteel]! Citizen—giving a dollar bill—Why is the Park theatre 
maintenance. ‘Those who prefer paying money, are at liberty || triumphant over all its opponents ? 
to do so, and the terms will be foand very liberal. The pupils} Blake-—presenting’ a ticket—Becauseit gives no quarter 
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TO IDA. 


{ap a droam—a sunny droam—and it was all of thee : 

Yaw an angel floating by—I heard a voice of glee! 

And spitit-like thou glided on within a festive hail, 

Where starry oyes flash'd bright, but thine the brightest of them all. 
‘Thoro was a glow apon thy brow, and music in thy tread, 

As flying fleet thy airy feet the mazy measure led. 

And mirth laugh'd out with louder tone where thou wert passing by, 
‘And sorrow as she met thy glance forgot to breathe her sigh ; 

‘And many a hand an offering brought and lnid it at thy airiae, 

But only one thou smiled upon—methonght that one was mine ‘ 


Thad a dream—a fever’d dream—and it was all of thee: 

I saw an angel floating by—I heard a voice of glee! 

But though thy image yut was rife with passion’s wildest thrill, 
Imadly tura’d my gaze away. And though thy voice was stil! 
‘Such as a peri in her bower would hush her lute to bear, 

Oh, mpurmfully, ob, mournfully, it linger’d on mine ear. 
Methought that many a gem I saw upon thy abining bair, 

But not tee token and the gift which thou wert wont to wear; 
‘That for e girdle rich thy waist had changed the slender zone, 
‘The earnest of thy Clarence’ love—my ‘and my own! 


Thad a droam—a waking dream—and it wes all of thee: 

Vaw an ange! Goatiag by beard a voice of gloat 

‘And thou wert thore—all changeless still—and breath'd upon my lip, 
‘And dash’d the tear-cup from my haad which sorrow bade me sip. 
‘jtad then methought thou marwur'd near es pitytag houris speak, 
‘Till low'd my burning forehead like the 6 of thy cheek : 
And in thy liquid eyes l saw thy soa! all lustrous shine, 

‘A-halo sleeping in the light of diadems divine ; 

‘And bope sigh'd oo her abell and leat thy voice its understrain : 
oh! for that dream—that waking dream—that dream of thee again! 





THE WOODLAND VALE. 
O know ye not, that in the scale of time 
Are days which, in their might of interest, 
Outweigh the rounded of years? 
Brief hours, o’er which ete! sl 
‘The sunshine of her mind? Tis even thus 
With earth—it has sweet radiant spots retired, 
Green vale, or hill, or grove, or mountain glen, 


igh prize al an empire's dasaiing throne. 
ior pihponna eelgapet climes, 
Where the aun his riehest redi darts 


Qn blooms that never die; on i 

Of verdant fields that lasts the live-long year; 
On fruits of every hue, whose ample store, 
But half uncropped, embowes oer ae 
Nature’s rich ve veting with fragrant 
Of ruby, sapphire, amethyst, an . 
Wherever human heart hath home, 


a 
*  Whoee hallow’d joys have strewn life’s ed path 


‘A vale serene, isf the green hills it sleeps 
Like blooming virgin in her sylvan bower, 
Enclosed wi moontain battlements, that Ging 


* A shadowy freshness o’er it, and shut 


The din and discord of » jarrin, 


g. world. 
ight are its ekies and waters, rich its clouds, 


"In all the tints of light superbly rich + 


And oft in trance of thought, by fancy charm’d, 

While gazing on their golden minarets, 

Pve dream'dthat dimly through the blue sereno 

Heaven's radiant pelaces of glory shone 5 

Or that angelic architects, to please 

The good with visions of their future home, 
emblematical had rear’d. 

To all is nature kind; but here methinks 

She partial is and lavieh of her charms. 

Ite every ecene with loveliness is clothed, 

As with a robe by beauty’s fingers wrought ; 

‘And soft its gales, which from the birchen woods 

Their dewy odours waft on night's still wing, | 

To hoelth’s embloseom’d bowers. More green its green, 


Mors free its balmy freshneae, and aan 
a warm its 6) thies, now 
Affection’s lyre pang, Jest fulsome deem'd. 
pos bends its curvatare of | hills, 

tl stoop in vel 
‘To kis the mal oka that ooyly hi 
In fringing willow depths their gush of joy 


















Unto its peaceful courte, amid the hush 
Of wearied nature resting from her toil. 
There o’er the altar bends a reverend brow 
Bleach’d in the snows of many a wintry year, 
With lips to eloquence immortal tuned, \ 
Proclaiming pardon in his Master's name 
To all that kneel in grateful homage down, } 
And wait the promised benison of heaven. 1 
‘And further on lies life’s still haven-homes— \| 
‘The quiet graves—where death hath garnered up 
High trophies of his might that yet shall mock 
At the last trump, his mockery of power: i] 
From their green stilly mounds through night's wan shade, || 
Comes the pale gleam of marbled tombs that stand \ 
Like seraph sentinels to watch the rest i} 
Of earth’s deep sleepers there. A river near I 
Of crystal water flows; while more remote \ 
Hath science rear’d her domes of classic pride, it 
Mid with arbours green, where deep retired 

Genius may plume his eagle wing and soar. 

But hence, sweet vale, adieu to all thy haunts! 

1 who have loved thee may not longer rove 

‘With those I love amid thy happy scenes ; 

But on my heart they're graven, and in charge 

Conception holds their imagery of charms. 

Yet, fare thee well—I shall not all forget 

‘The elysiam of my prime, thy woodland walks, 

When in tion's list P'm thrown sfar, 

Shieldlese to fight life’s fight of sin alone. 

I shall not all thee, vale of vales, 

For round my heert affection entwin'’d 
Fresh wreaths of rich remembrances which death 
Alone shall loose. Again I may not reap 
Such joys es thou bast nonray id and matured, 
For IT ween that nis best sands ase told, 
And toile and tears await my lot. 


NO, LOVE, THEY NEVER MENTION THEE. 
No, Jove, they never mention thee, 
y name I hear not—yet 
Judge by thy faithfulness of heart, 
mine can e’en forget. 

It doth not need from other lips * 

That I that name should hear, 
Which, like remembered music, still 

Is sounding in mine ear. 
Yet should some of thee a 

rhe turn e watchiey ee 
Tene eel or brow 

In me may reply; 
And I must mask my struggting heart, 

Each aching repress, 
Control the start, and check each sigh 

Of rising tenderness. 
But when the midnight moon is bright, 

And no cold eye is near, 
And I this mask of heartless smiles 

‘No more am forced to wear— 
‘That hour is thine—with throbbing heart 


‘And every tear bears witness there 
‘That I forget thee not. 

Though we may never meet again, 
‘Though yield we to the fate 
Which still for long and weary yeare 
Dooms us to separate, 

One hope is oure—a better world 

Shall see our ing yet, 

Where none that cruel teach, 

Nor need we to forget! 
WRITTEN IN A COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 

Yes, Le x ate 

‘To the bright chaplet thou art twining ; 

But ah! argue will be brief, 

For time is such an errant thief, 


Proteus. 


Tuvnsa, 


. WEW-YORK NIRROR, 


D LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


SUMEER AL 










STANZA! 


‘And must the young and beautiful depart, 
‘And earth no change assume ? 

The sky still wear its cloudless blue, 
The flowers their wonted bloom ? 


The breeze, which loved to woo 
‘The rose on beauty’s cheek, 

Onward pursues its blithe career, 
Some other flower to seek. 


‘The beams which play'd so sportively 
‘Among rich clustering hair, 

‘As brightly gilds the vacant board, 
‘As when dear ones were there. 


And, midnight’s brilliant queen, hast thou 
No sere. with earth? 

Or is thy throne of light too far 
From woes of roortal birth 7 


‘The young, the loved, the beautiful, 
Gone to the grave’s embrace ! 
Why not exhaled ie easly oom 


And genius too, whose magic ray 
Could e’en life’s furrows gild ; 

Where is its glorious sunshine pow, . 
The odours it distilled? =” 


‘Tis well. Teams fer he fatter'd wretch 
Whose eyes refuse to weep; 
‘Tears for the desolate—but nane, 
‘Oh! none, for those who sleep ! 
‘The shroud, the coffin, and the grave, 
But wrap unconscious clay ; 

‘The spirit to its own bright 
Pursues its joyous way. 

Then meet it is, that earth and skies 
‘Their gayest robes should wear ; 
‘The loved. the youn the beautiful, 
No more our grief can share. Anis. 
Pe 


POPULAR MORAL TALES. 








THE RED MAN. 


Ir was at the hour of nine, in an August evening, 
that a solitary horseman arrived at the Bleck Swan,a 
country inn about nine miles from the tows of Lei- 
cester. He was mounted ona large fiery charger, es 
black as jet, and had bebind him a portmanteau at- 
tached to the croup of his saddle. A binck travelling 
cloak, which not only covered his ows person, but the 
greater part of his steed, was thrown around him. 
On his head he wore a broad-brimmed hat, with en 
uncommonly low crown. His legs were cased in top- 
boots, to which were attached spurs of an extraordi- 
nary length ; and in his hands he carried a whip, with 
athong three yards long, and a handle which might 
have levelled Goliath himeelf. 

On arriving at the inn, he calmly dismoanted, and 
called upon the ostler by name. 

“ Frank,” said he, “teke my horse to the stable; 
rub him down thoroughly ; and, when he is well cooled, 
step in and let me know.” And, taking hold of his 
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‘The beauties of a cultured mind. 





infant her toils endow, 
Will breathe to heaven a fragrant vow, 


Brightening the tints of every haf.’ Ravazx. 


portmanteau, he entered the kitchen, followed by the 
obsequious landlord, who bad come out a minute be- 
fore, on hearing of his arrivel. There were several 
persons present, engaged in nearly the same occupa- 
tion. At one side of the fire sat the village school- 
master—a thin, pale, peak-nosed little man, with a 
powdered periwig, terminating behind in « long queue, 
and an expression of self-conceit strongly depicted 
upon his countenance. Ale ve at “sing himself with 


# pipe, from which he thr nes of smoke 
with anair of great/6a" ‘to him sat 
the parson of the paris’ vrsonage 


SRS eer 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





THE DRAMA AS IT I8. 


‘The dramaie a poetry which, in its legitimate scope, must be addressed 
to all sans of enclety—sotust weer Ube commas gure and speck the oon 
mon Innguage of all. It is the forum where all ranks meet and are but 
equal; where the base of mapkind unlearn their ferocity and divest 
themselves of their callousness ; and where, likewise, the noble od 


tle mast with artificial feelings, and know, whatever be the 
Pa pos peer lett . 


Tuuaz are few subjects, if any, that have elicited a greater 
flow of mere words, than what is termed the “ decline of the 
legitimate drama.” It is one of the most approved and en- 
during themes extant for small declamation, and has conse- 
quently become the almost exclusive property of “smart young 
men” and unfledged ecribblers, who think it looks well to ls- 
ment the non-enactment of Shakspeare, and so indulge in 
little frothy vituperations against the bed taste of the public, 
and the intellectual depravity of managers, actors, and modern 
authors. They discuss in the most flippant and self-catisfied 
manner a question that involves numberless vexing and per- 
witless advice upon a subject of which they are profoundly 
ignorant. When a satirist, like Lord Byron or Mr. Charles 
Sprague, or any man of talents, undertakes to lash the vices 
of the stage, the lack of practical knowledge is overlooked in 
the display of poetic power; they present us with a forcible 
picture of what is bad, but without pointing out the efficient 
means to make that bad better; they dwell much upon the 
faults and follies of the system, because faults and follies are 
the food of the satirist, and they will even, at times, give very 
fine advice, which has only the fault of not being practicable. 
They ought to bear in mind what Portia truly and sensibly 
says, “If to do were es easy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches and poor men's cottages princes’ 
palaces. It is a good divine that follows his own instruc- 
tions.” Lord Byron, when he dipped his pen in gall, and 
wrote his ‘ English bards and Scotch reviewers,” denounced 
the stage along with other existing follies; but when he actu- 
ally became concerned in the management of Drury-lane, he 
found it a great deal easier to censure than amend. And yet 
now the A. and B, newspaper critics prate about the offence 
given to their delicate tastes, when a profitable piece of non- 
sense happens to be enacted, instead of Shakespeare or the 
“ sterling English comedies!’ But the best of the joke is, 
that most of this kind of persons whom we have had the 
misfortune to become acquainted with, in reality know no 
more of the sterling English comedies (except a few of the 
most popular) than they do of Homer in the original ; and as 
for Shakspeare, their knowledge of him is confined to his Mac- 
beth, Othello, Richard the Thitd, anda few more of his acting 
plays; while his more imaginative ones, his Tempest and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, or his Timon of Athens, and 
Love’s Labour Lost, are so much heathen Greek to them ; nay, 
one whom we knew, that pretended a most overweening admi- 
ration for the immortal bard, actually did not know that he had 
written either songs or sonnets ; and upon being told that the 
popular song of “Bid me discourse,” was one of his, resented 
the information as an impudent attempt to undervalue his un- 
derstanding and impose upon his credulity! Yet these are, 
for the most part, the sort of people that affect a stately su- 
premacy, and talk about managers “ dazzling the eyes of the 
ignorant vulgar,” and “ catering for the vitiated taste of the 
ublic 1” 

Now we are by no means going #0 far as to contend that 
the “ drama as it is,” is any thing like the “ drama as it 
ought to be: but we do mean to say, that there is “ an inf- 
nite deal of nothing,” or, at least, nothing but unmingled 
cant, preached upon this very subject. Even at the present 
day, Shakspeare is played ten times to any other author's 
once, and would, if the public attended, be enacted still more 
frequently, and for thie simple and satisfactory reason, that 
his dramas are not one-half the expense of modern pieces, 
for they have the beanty that 

“ Needs not the foreign aid of ornament;"’ 

consequently, the cost of “ scenery, machinery, dresses, and 
decorations,” is all saved; and to those who, for want of a 
genuine admiration of that truly immortal man, counterfeit 
an ardent longing for his more frequent presentation on the 
stage, we would say—or rathcr we will tell them an anecdote 
which, though old, is good and applicable, and may be more 
to the purpose than argument. 

A certain king of France had a very pretty queen whom 
he loved “‘ passing well,” at least, considering that he was a 
Frenchman and she was his wife, but still not with such ex- 
elusive devotion as to prevent 








A worthy ecclesiastic about the court perceiving this, under- 
took to lecture his majesty upon the subject, and expressed his 
jeurprise that he could slight so beauteous « lady for others 


“ How is this,” said his majesty, “ that you 
complain of your favourite fare?’ “ Partridges are excellent,” 
quoth the friar, “but always partridges ! “ The queen is| 
excellent,” retorted his majesty, “ but always the queen I’ and 
so the king had his joke and the priest a change of diet. 
Now we hope that no person whose ii particu- 
larly qualifies him for finding out a bed moral, will infer from 
this, that we mean to applaud his majesty’s very improper] 
and naughty behaviour; all that is meant to be deduced from| 
the story is, thet Shakspeare, altpays Shakspeare, would be 
neither profitable to the managers, nor pleasing to the public. 

The mind of man requires a variety of intellectual food, 
the same as his stomach requires a variety of animal nutri- 
ment; and that mind is perhaps the healthiest, and that sto- 
mach the strongest, that can enjoy themselves off whatever in| 
set before them: what they lose in extreme delicacy, they 
make up in vigour. With some people, es the common say- 
ing is, “ all is fish that comes to their net ;” if they can get a 
good tragedy or comedy, so much the better; if not, an opera 
will do as well; if that is not to be had, why then a broad 
farce, or a broader melo-drama; or in default of these, even an 
extravaganza or a pantomime ; always provided, that the thing 
be tolerably good of its kind; and the man who on one night 
laughs heartily at the extravagance of Hilson, or the extrava- 
gant extravagance of Barnes, in some of their “ -grin” 
parts, is more likely on the next to relish the passion and 
pathos, the exquisite poetry and divine philosophy of Shak- 
speare, than one of those squeamish and pedantic personages, 
whose 

“ Visages do cream and mantle like a standing pool,” 

and who dare not be caught enjoying themselves with any 
thing save what is of acknowledged excellence, and turn up 
their good-for-nothing noses at the efforts of every author or 
actor who has not as yet received the stamp of public appro- 
bation. ‘Marry, bang them!” It is really amusing at times 
to ait in a theatre and witness the behaviour of one of these 
gentry—to see the air of critical primness which he assumes 
on the entrance of a celebrated actor, or to observe the smile 
of supercilious pity which he casts upon some poor wretch 
beside him, who is thrown into ecstacies by a comic song, a 
bad joke, Barnes's wig coming off, or any other interesting 
incident which “Sir Oracle” esteems frivolous. And when 
two of them get together, the way in which they reflect each 
other’s folly—the looks of deep significance that pass between 
them—and the air of conscious superiority with which they 
survey the ordinary mortals around them, is as instructing 
and amusing as the play, let it be what it may. 
In theatrical matters we must confess that our own taste is 
by no means particularly fastidious, but is capable of cmbra- 
cing all the different species (not individuals) of the dramatic 
family ; even the tribe most vilified of all, known by the appel- 
lation of melo-dramas, and though, certainly, this class owns 
many members too bad for human endurance, yet there are 
others capable of interesting and exciting the feelings in no 
common degree. Though there are bad melo-dramas without 
number, yet 2 good melo-drama is not 80 bad a thing. It isa 
sort of skeleton tragedy, without the stateliness and poetry, 
where the murders are committed in simple prose, and the 
villanies carried on without the aid of blank verse. It is the 
sketch and outline of a tragedy where actions are represented 
rather than characters delineated, and where every thing is 
broad and general, coarse and rough, but which when well 
enacted and kept within the moderate bounds of probability, 
sometimes excite the feelings to a pitch that prevents sleep 
during the more intcresting scenes, Nay, so very unrefined 
is our taste that we cannot join in the prevailing hue and cry 
against gaudy spectacles and splendid scenery, thinking them ||°°C**! 
very good in their place, and even fcel an unbecoming interest 








—., Dis spirit hanting after mew fancies. « 
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in the ‘ dresses and decoratione,” which is one reason why, 
“ 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


independent of the easy and correct performances of the one, 
and the sprightly and spirited pereonations of the other, we 
always like to see Mrs. Wallack and Mrs, Sharpe on the boards; 


But though gauda and show, and spectacles and melo-dra- 
mas are pleasant enough oecasionally and in their place, it is 
the interest and duty of every one who values sound rational 
dramatic representations to raise his voice againet them when 
they are too frequently introduced, and assume an undue im- 


enough as a dessert after more solid and substantial aliment, 
but if furnished as the principal intellectual food for the thea- 


wit and sense for any resonable man for one evening, be 
first enacted, and then let whatever popular nonsense most in 
vogue occasionally follow, by which arrangement all parties 
will be satisfied. Though the public cannot justly be charged 
with indifference in respect to Shakspeare, yet it is to be re- 
gretted that they certainly do display an apathy towards the 
genuine old comedies, (ah! they know not the treasures that 
they pass unheeded by) yet this, ina great measure, aries from 
has now a stock company capable of, to say the least, acting 
respectably almost any comedy in the English language, and 
the managers ought to endeavour to create a taste for the mare 
correct appreciation of the gemuine excellencies of the old 
dramatic authors. Let them not be discouraged by a few in- 
different houses, but If they were to sct apart a 
particular night in each week for the production of a sterling 
comedy, this would amount to between forty and fifty pieces 
lof real merit in the course of the season—en immense acqui- 
sition. And if the newspapers and literary journals were to 
make a point of especially noticing and commenting on that 
levening’s performance, there is little doubt that in a short time 
it would not only be creditable and profitable to the managers 
but creditable and profitable to the public. c. 
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VARIETIBE. 


MEMORY. 


Fond memory, wore ated 


Within the 


Of voices Bai dampers ees have gone. 
Tue rinet enaY nain.—A gray hair was espied amony 
the raven locks of a fair friend of ours, a few days since. “O! 
pray, pull it out,” she exclaimed. “If I pull it out, ten will 
come to the funeral,” replied the ledy who had made the un- 
welcome discovery. “Pluck i out, nevertheless,” said the 
dark-haired damee!, “it is no sort of conscquence how many 
come, if they only come in black.” 
AN INGENIOUS APOLOGY.—" Why,” said a country clergy- 
man to one of his flock, ‘do you always sleep in your pew 
‘when I am in the pulpit, while you are all attention to every 
stranger I invite “‘Becauso, sir, when you preach I am 
sure all's right; but I can’t trust a stranger without keeping 
a good look out.”” 
Hvrgnzore.—A Vermont horse jockey boasting the other 
day of the speed of his horse, gravely asserted that he could 
tgot seventeen miles an hour. ‘Seventeen miles an hour!” 
says a bystander, “J guess as how that’s a thumper.” “ My 
dear fellow,” replied he of the Green Mountain, “ seventeen 
‘miles js no great for the creature now; for when he was hut 
two years old, the lightning killed the old mare, and chased 
the colt all around the pasture, without getting within ten 
rods of him.” 
ree 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO IDA. I 


I wap a dream—a sunny dream—and it was all of thee : || 


I saw an angel floating by—I heard a voice of glee! | 
‘And spirit-like thou glided on within a festive hall, | 
‘Where starry eyes flash'd bright, but thine the brightest of them all. 
‘Phere was e glow upon thy brow, and musiein thy tread, 

As fying feet thy airy feet the mazy measure led. 
And mirth laugh’d out with louder tone where thou wert passing by, 
. And sorrow as she met thy glance forgot to breathe her i 





And many a hand an offering brought and lnid it at thy #1 | 


But only one thou smiled upon—methonght thet one was mi 


Thad a dream—a fever'd dream—and it was all of thee: 

I saw an angel floating by—I heard a voice of glee ! 

+ But though thy image yet with passion’s wildest thrill, 
L madly tura'd my gaze a nd though thy voice was still 
‘Sueh as 4 peri in her bower would hush her lute to hear, 

Qh, mournfully, oh, mournfally, it linger'd on mine ear. 
Methought that many a gem I saw upon thy shining hair, 

But not the token and the gift which thou wert went to wear; 
That for a girdle rich thy waist had changed the slender zone, | 
‘The earnest of thy Clarence’ love—my cherished and my own ! 


{had a dream—a waking dream—and it was all of thee : 

(aw an angel floating by—I heard a voice of glee! 

And thou wert there—all changelese still—and breath'd upon my lip, 
‘And dash’ d the tear-cup from my hand which sorrow bade me sip. 
And then methought thou murmur'd ncar as pitying houris speak, 
‘Till glow'd my burning forehead like the carmine of thy cheek : 
And in thy liquid eyes { saw thy soul all lustrous shine, 

A halo sleeping inthe light of diadems divine; 

‘And hope sigh’d on her shell and lent thy voice its understrain : 
‘Oh! for that dream—that waking dream—that dream of thee again! 




















THE WOODLAND VALE. 


O know ye not, that in the scale of time i 
Are days which, in their might of interest, 
Outweigh the rounded aggregate of years? 
Brief hours, o'er which eternity shall throw 
The sunshine of her mind? *Tis even thus 
With earth—it has sweet radiant spots retired, 
Green vale, or hill, or grove, or mountain glen, 
igh piss shove ex ompiove decoy Coca 
Hi ‘ize a an empire’s throne. 
Nor are they sole enshrined in Tropie climes, 
Where the elear sun his richest radiance darts 
On blooms that never die; on iture 

Of verdant fields that lasts the fivelong year; 
On fruits of every hue, whose ample store, 
But half un: embosses o’er and o’er 
Nature’s rich velveting with fegrent ms 
Of ruby, sapphire, amethyst, a1 iS 
Wherever human heart hath found a home, 
Whose hallow’d joys have strewn life’s rugged path 
With fener of sinless sceneries that : 

A sweet fragrance on mind, 

There isa aaa ot eden there! 

Such is the scene my boyhood days have known : 
A vale serene, inf hills it 

Like blooming virgin in her sylvan bower, 
Enclosed with mountain battlements, that fling 

A shadowy freshness o’er it, and shut out 

The din and discord of jarring world. 

Bright are its skies and waters, rich its clouds, 

In all the tints of light superbly rich ; 

And oft in trance of thought, by fancy charm’d, 
While gazing on their golden minarets, 

T’ve dream’d that dimly through the blue sereno 
Heaven’s radiant palaces of glory shone ; 

Or that angelic architects, to please 

The good with visions of their future home, 
Those mansions emblematical had rear’d. 

To allis nature kind; but here methinks 

She partial is and lavish of her charms. 

Its every scene with loveliness is clothed, 

As with a robe by beauty’s fingers wrought ; 








And soft its gales, which from the birchen woods 
Their odours waft on night’s still wing, _ 


More 
More fresh its balmy freshness, and witha 
More warm its sympathies, than now becomes 
Affection’s lyre to sing, lest fulsome deem'd. 
Most bends its curvature of hills, 
And ly they stoop in verdant 
Tokiss the warbling brooks, thet wide 
In fringing willow depths their of joy. 
i of living melodies, 
Vor here the spring. comes, and here 
‘Toecho sweetest sings and latest leaves. 
Here too has God his temple; unadorn’d, 
re lovely sh sess with Solem alk 
a -elope ; mom, 
the cabbath ore, how beautiful to mark 
umble worshippers q 
and tho free 


Parent child, the bow’d form 


Of wearied nature resting from her toil. 

There o’er the altar bends a reverend brow 
Bleach’d in the snows of many a wintry year, 
With lips to eloquence immortal tuned, 

Proclaiming pardon in his Master’s name 

To all that kneel in grateful h fe down, 

And wait the promised benison of ven. 

And further on lies life’s still haven-homes— 

The quiet graves—where death hath garnered up 
High trophies of his might that yet shall mock 

At the last trump, his mockery of power: | 
From their green stilly mounds through night’s wan shade, | 
Comes the eam of marbled tombs that stand | 
Like seraph sentinels to watch the rest 

Of earth’s deep sleepersthere. A river near 
Of crystal water flows; while more remote \ 
Hath science rear’d her domes of classic pride, 
Mid groves with arbours green, where deep retired 
Genius may plume his eagle wing and soar. 

But hence, sweet vale, adieu to 
I who have loved thee may not longer rove | 
With those I love amid thy happy scenes ; 
But on my heart they’re graven, and in charge 
Conception holds their imagery of charms. } 
Yet, fare thee well—I shall not all forget | 
The elysium of my prime, thy woodland walks, 


Unto its peaceful courts, amid the hush | 


| 


When in tion’s list Pm thrown afar, | 
Shieldless to oe life’s fight of sin alone. } 
I shall not all forget thee, vale of vales, 


For round my heart affection hath entwin’d 
Fresh wreaths of rich remembrances which death | 
Alone shall loose. Again I may not reap 
Such joys as thou hast nourish'd and matured, | 
For 1 ween that my best sands are told, 
And henceforth toils tears await my lot. 


Paorsus. 





NO, LOVE, THEY NEVER MENTION THEE, 
No, love, they never mention thee, 
Thy name I hear not—yet 
Judge by thy faithfulness of heart, 
If mine can e’en 
It doth not need from other lips * 
‘That I that name should hear, 
Which, like remembered music, still 


thy haunts! | 
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And must the young and beautiful depart, 
And earth no change assume? 

The sky still wear its cloudless blue, 
The flowers their wonted bloom ? 


‘The perfumed breeze, which loved to woo 
The rose on beauty’s cheek, 

Onward pursues its blithe career, 
‘Some other flower to seek. 

The beams which play'd so sportively 
Among rich cluctening hai, 

As brightly gilds the vacant board, 
As when dear ones were there. 


And, midnight’s brilliant queen, hast thou 
No sympathy with earth? 

Or is thy throne of light too far 
From woes of mortal birth ? 


The young, the loved, the beautiful, 
Gone to the grave’s embrace ! 

Why not exhaled like early dew 
Into the realms of space ? 


And genius too, whose magic ray 
Could e’en life’s furrows gild ; 

Where is its glorious sunshine now, 
The odours it distilled? 

Th death's darkrealm, Yet nature laugh: 
As ’twere a festal day ; 

Perchance she doth rejoice for those 
Whose cares have past away. 

Tis well. Tears for the fetter’d wretch 
Whose eyes refuse to weep; 

Tears for the desolate—but none, 
Oh! none, for those who sleep ! 


The shroud, the coffin, and the grave, 
But wrap unconscious clay ; 

The spirit to its own bright land 
Pursues its joyous way. 

Then meet it is, that earth and skies 
Their gayest robes should wear ; 

The loved. the young, the beautiful, 








Is sounding in mine ear. No more our grief can share. ARIEL. 
Yet should some stray of thee speak, 
They turna watchfuleye 
To mark if change of cheek or brow POPULAR MORAL TALES. 
Fes me may give reply ; 3 
I must mask my struggling heart, 
Rech aching throb repens, © THE RED MAN. 
Control the start, and check each sigh || Tv was at the hour of nine, in an August evening, 
Of rising tenderness, || that a solitary horseman arrived at the Black Swan, a 


But when the midnight moon is bright, 
And no cold eye is near, 
And I this mask of heartless smiles 
No more am forced to wear— 
That hour is thine—with throbbing heart 





|country inn about nine miles from the town of Lei- 
| cester. 
|| black as jet, and had behind him a portmanteau at- 
tached to the croup of his saddle. 


He was mounted ona large fiery charger, as 


A black travelling 


ides tee ee there | cloak, which not only covered his own person, but the 
‘That I forget thee not. | greater part of his steed, was thrown around him. 
Though we ay never meet again, ||On his head he wore a broad-brimmed hat, with an 
Though yield we to the fate | uncommonly low crown. His legs were eased in top- 
pvbich il A to eis merry I boots, to which were attached spurs of an extraordi- 
One hope is ours—a better world |nary length; and in his hands he carried a whip, with 
Shall see our meeting yet, ||a thong three yards long, and a handle which might 
ere cleats seat? teach, iivaas'll have levelled Goliath himself. 





WRITTEN IN A COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
Fee, L would edd one arable leet 
‘o the bright chaplet thou art twining ; 
But ah! its verdure will be brief, 
For time is such an errant thief, 





He blights the sweetest buds with gri 
vee the fairest Bower decline, 





Who, like Viola, here dit 
‘The beauties of a cultured mind. 
‘That wreath shall deck Viola's brow 


fragrant vow, 
Brightening the tints of every lef.  Revsaw. 


On arriving at the inn, he calmly dismounted, and 


called upon the ostler by name. 


“ Prank,’” said he, “take my horse to the stable; 


rub him down thoroughly ; and, when he is well cooled, 
step in and let me know.” 
portmanteau, he entered the kitchen, followed by the 
obsequious landlord, who had come out a minute be- 
fore, on hearing of his arrival. 
persons present, engaged in nearly the same occupa- 


And, taking hold of his 


There were several 


tion. At one side of the fire sat the village school- 
master—a thin, pale, peak-nosed little man, with a 
powdered periwig, terminating behind in s long queue, 
and an expression of self-conceit strongly depicted 
upon his countenance. He was amusing himself with 
« pipe, fram which he threw forth volumes of smoke 


with anair of great satisfaction. 
the parson of the parish—a fet, bald-headed personage 


Opposite.to him sat 


”-, schoolmaster tried to smoke it off bravely. It would 
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# To y you and y your cudgel !” ’ said ¢] 
‘at this moment entered, and resumed i 
fireside, after casting a look of ine 
upon the exciseman. The latter did 
aword; his countenance fell, and hi 
was brandishing a moment befare 
his legs. 
"There was another pause in th 


appearance of the red man ag 
































exciseman, the landlady, and the landlord, ix in succes 
sion. “More red!” proceeded from every lip, with| 
different degrees of loudness. The landlord's was the 
least loud, the schoolmaster’s the loudest of all. 
“Tsuppose, gentlemen,” said the stranger, “ you 
were remarking upon my slippers.” 
“Eh-—yes ! we were just eaying that they were red,” 
replied the schoolmaster. 
‘ And pray,” demanded the other, as he raised the} 
pipe to his mouth, “ did you never before see a pair of]|0n the voices of the company. 
red slippers ?” lent, and by a natural conseq 
This question staggered the respondent : he said||Schoolmaster, was silent also; nq 
disposed to say any thing. The g 
assemblage of quakers. At on 
the plump person, with the 
the other placed upon his forehead 
tion. At the opposite side sat 
puffing vehemently from a tobacco 
tre was the exciseman, having at 
jolly form of the landlady, and at his Sigg 
ted; the landlord stood at some distance BU 
a time the whole, with the exception of the etramger, 
were engaged in anxious thought. The one looked 
to the other with wondering glances, but though all 
equally wished to speak, no one liked to be the first to 
open the conversation. ‘“ Who can this man be?" 
“What does he want here?” “Where is he from, 
and whither is he bound?” Such were the inquiries 
which occupied every mind. Had the object of their 
curiosity been a brown man, a black man, or even a 
green man, there would have been nothing extraordi- 
nary; and he might have entered the inn and departed 
from it as unquestioned as before he came. But to be 
ared man! There was in this something so startlng 
that the lookers-on were beside themselves with 
amazement. The first to break this strange silence 


dressed i in a rusty suit of. black, and having his shoes 
adorned with immense silver buckles. Between these 
two characters sat the exciseman, with a pipe in 
one hand and a tankard in the other. To complete 
the group, nothing is wanted but to mention the jand- 
lady, a plump, rosy dame of thirty-five, whd was 
seated by the schoolmaster’s side, apparently listening 
to some sage remerks which that little gentleman was 
throwing oxt for her edification. 

Bat to return to the stranger. No sooner had he 
entered the kitchen, followed by the landlord, than 
the eyes of the company were directed upon him. 
His hat was so broad in the brim, his spurs were so||nothing, but looked to the parson for assistance. 
long, his stature so great, and his face so totally hid|| ‘ But you are all red,” observed the latter, taking a 
by the collar of his immense black cloak, that he in-|/full draught from a foaming tankard which he held in 
stantly attracted the attention of every person present. |/his hand. 

His voice, when he desired the master of the house|! “And you are all black,” said the other, as he with- 
to help him off with his mantle, was likewise so harsh drew the pipe from his mouth, and emitted a copious 
that they all heard it with sudden curiosity. Nordid|/Puf of tobacco smoke. “The hat that covers your 
this abate when the cloak was removed, and his hat|/mumakull is black, your beard is black, your coat is 
laid aside. A. tall, athletic, red-haired man, of the|j black, your vest is black ; yoursmallclothes, yourstock-_ 
middle age, was then made manifest. He had on a|lings, your shoes, all are black. In a word, Doctor 
red frock coat, a red vest, and a red neckcloth ; nay,||Poundtext, you are ——” 

his gloves were red! What was more extraordinary, ‘“‘ Whatam I, sir?” said the parson, bursting with| 
when the overalls which covered his thighs were un-|iT@ge- : 

buttoned, it was discovered that his amall-clothes were|| | AY» what is he, sir?” rejoined the schoolmaster. 
red likewise. “ He is a black-coat,” said the stranger, with a con- 

“ All red!" ejaculated the parson, almost involun-||temptuous sneer, “and you are a pedagogue.” This| 
tarily. sentence was followed by a profound calm. Nota 

“ As yousay, the gentleman is all red!” added the|| Word was spoken by any of the company, but each 
schoolmaster, with his characteristic flippancy. He||#zed upon his neighbour in silence. In the faces o 
was checked by a look fromthe landlady. His remark,||the parson end schoolmaster anger was principally 
however, caught the stranger's ear, and he turned depicted: the exciseman’s mouth was turned down 


round u him with : ten The {im disdain, the landlady’s was curled into a sarcastic 
pon ponetreting Elance The lemile; and as for the landlord, it would be difficult to 


say whether astonishment, anger, or fear, most pre- 
dominated in his mind. During thie ommous tran-|/was the parson. 
quillity the stranger looked on unmoved, drinking}! « gir,” said he, “ we have been thinking that yon 
and smoking alternately with total indifference. Thellare——” 
schoolmaster would have said something had he dared,|/ “ That I am a conjurer, a French spy, a travelling 
and so would the parson ; but both were yet smarting||packman, or something of the sort,” observed the 
too bitterly under their rebuff to hazard another ob- |/stranger. Doctor Poundtext started back on his chair, 
servation. and well he might; for these words, which the man 
In the midst of this mental tumult, the little bandy-|/in red had spoken, were the very ones he himself was 
legged ostler made his appearance, and announced to||about to utter. 
the rider that his horse had been rubbed down accord-|| ‘“ Who are you, sir?” resumed he, in manifest per- 
ing to orders. On hearing this, the red man got upj||turbation. ‘ What is your name ?” 
from his seat, and walked out to the stable. His de-|} ‘My name,” replied the other, “is Red.” 
parture seemed to act as a sudden relief to those who} “ And where, in heaven’s name, were you born?" 
were left behind. Their tongues, which his presence ||demanded the astonished parson. 
of the matter. had bound by a talismanic influence, were loosened,|| “I was born on the borders of the Red seo.” 
After sitting for a few moments, the new-comer re- and astorm of words broke forth proportioned to the|jDoctor Poundtext had not another word to say. The 
quested the host to hand him a nightcap, which he fearful calm which preceded it. schoolmaster was equally astounded, and withdrew 
would findin hishat. Hedidso: it wasared worsted|| ‘ Whoisthat man in red?” said the parson, first||the pipe from his mouth: that of the exciseman 
one; and he put it upon hig head. breaking silence. ; dropped to the ground: the landlord groaned aloud, 
Here the exciseman broke silence, by ejaculating, “ Ay, who is he?” re-echoed the schoolmaster. and bis spouse held up her hands in mingled astonish - 
“Red again!” The landlady gave him an admonitory “ He ia a bit of a conjurer, I warrant,” quoth the|/ment and awe. 
knock on the elbow: it was too late. The stranger} exciseman. After giving them this last piece of information, the 
heard his remark, and regarded him with one of those “T should not wonder,” said the landlord, “ if he be||strange man arose from his seat, broke his pipe in 
piercing glances for which his fiery eye scemed so||* SPY from France.” pieces, and pitched the fragments into the fire; then, 
remarkable. ‘Or a travelling packman,” added the landlady. throwing his long cloak carelessly over his shoulders, 
“ All red!” murmured the parson once more. “Tam certain he is no better than he should be,” ||putting his hat upon his head,and loading himself with 
“ Yes, Doctor Poundtext, the gentleman, as you spake the parson again. his boots, his whip, and his pormantean, he desired the 
say, is all red,” re-echoed the schoolmaster, who by|| “ That is clear,” exclaimed the whole of the com-|!landlord to show him to his bed, and left the kitchen, 
this time had recovered hie self-possession. He would]! pany, beginning with the pedagogue, and terminating ||after smiling sarcastically at its inmates, and giving 
have gone on, but the landlady gave him a fresh ad-|| 95 usual with the host. Here was a pause: at last|ithem a familiar and unceremonious nod. ; 
monition, by trampling upon his toes; and her husband Doctor Poundtext resumed—‘ I shall question him|| His disappearance was the signal for fresh alarm in 
winked in token of silence. As in the case of the||tightly when he returns; and if his answers are im-||the minds of those left bebind. Nota word was said 
exciseman, the warnings were too late. pertinent or unsatisfactory,eomething must be done.” {[till the retarn of the innkeeper, who ina short time 
“ Now, landlord,” said the stranger, afterhe had|| “Ay, something must be done,” said the school- descended from the bed-room over-head, to which he 
been seated a minute, “ may I trouble you to get me/} master. had conducted his guest. On re-entering the kitchen, 
a pipe and acan of your best Burton? But, first of “ Whatever you do,” said the landlady, ‘let it be||he was encountered by a volley of interrogations. 
all, opea my portmanteau, and give me out my slip-||done civilly. I should not like to anger bum.” The parson, the schoolmaster, the exciseman, and his 
ers.” “ A fig for his anger!” roared her husband, snapping ||own wife, questioned him over and over egain. ‘“ Who 
The hoet did as he was desired, and produced a pair |{his fingers. ‘I shall give him the back of the door in||was the man in red?—he must have seen him before— 
of red morocco slippers. Here an involuntary excla- ||the twinkling of an eye, if he so much as chirps.” he must have heard of him—in a word, he must know 
ination broke out from the company. It begun with|| “ Anger, indeed !” observed the exciseman ; “I¢avel|sometbing about him.” The host protested “ that he 
the pareon, and wasteken up by the schoolmaster, the that to me and my endgel.” "never beheld the stranger(till that, hours) it was the 





























































































not do: he felt the power of that look, and was re- 
duced to almost immediate silence. 
“Now, bring me your boot-jack,” said the horseman. 
The boot-jack was brought, and the boots pulled 
<0. Tothe astonishment of the company, a pair 
red stockings were brought into view. The landlord 
shragged his shoulders, the exciseman did the same, 
. the landlady shook her head, the parson exclaimed, 
“ All red!” as before, and the schoolmaster would 
have repeated it, but be had not yet recovered from 
his rebuke. 
“ Paith, this is odd!” observed the host. 
“ Rather odd,” said the stranger, seating himself] 
between the parson and the exciseman. The land- 
lord was confounded, and did not know what to think 
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first time he had made his appearance at the Black 
Swan, and, so help him heaven, it should be the last a 

‘“‘ Why don’t you turn him out ?” exclaimed the ex- 
ciseman. 

“ If you think you are able to do it, you are heartily 
welcome,” replied the landlord. “For my part, I 
have no notion of coming to close quarters with the 
shank of his whip, or his great, red, sledge-hammer 
fist.” This was an irresistible argument, and the pro- 
poser of forcible ejectment said no more upon the 
subject. 

At this time the party could hear the noise of heavy 
footsteps above them. They were those of the red 
man, and sounded with slow and measured tread.— 
‘They listened for a quarter of an hour longer, in expec- 
tation that they would cease. There was no pause : 
the steps continued, and seemed to indicate that the 
person was amusing himself by walking up and down 
the room. 

It would be impossible to describe the multiplicity 
of feelings which agitated the minds of the company. 
Fear, surprise, anger, and curiosity, ruled them by 
turns, and kept them incessantly upon the rack.— 
‘There was something mysterious in the visitor who 
had just left thetn—something which they could not 
fathom—something uneccountable. “ Who could he 
be?” This was the question that each put to the 
other, but no one could give any thing like a rational 
answer. 

Meanwhile the evening wore on apace, and though 
the bell of the parish church hard by sounded the tenth 
hour, no one seemed inclined to take the hint to depart. 
Even the parson heard it without regard, to such a pitch 
was his curiosity exeited. About this time also the sky, 
which had hitherto been tolerably clear, began to be 
overclouded. Distant peals of thunder were heard ; 
and thick sultry drops of rain pattered at intervals 
againet the casement of the inn: every thing seemed 
to indicate a tempestuous evening. But the storm 
which. threatened-to rage without was unnoticed. 
‘hough the drops fell heavily; though gleams of light- 
ning flashed by, followed by the report of distant thun- 
der, and the winds began to hiss and whistle among 
the trees of the neighbouring cemetery, yet all these 








external signs of elementary tumult were as nothing 
‘to the deep, solemn footsteps of the red man. There 
seemed to be no end to his walking. An hour had he 
paced up and down the chamber without the least 
interval of repose, and he was still engaged in this 
occupation as at first. In this there was something] 
incredibly mysterious ; and the party below, notwith- 
standing their numbers, felt a vague and indescribable 
dread beginning to creep over them. The more they 
reflected upon the character of the stranger, the more 
unnatural did it appear. The redness of his hair and 
complexion, and, still more, the fiery hue of his gar- 
ment, struck them with astonishment. But this was 
little to the freezing and benumbing glance of his eye, 
the strange tones of his voice, and his miraculous 
birth, on the borders of the Red sea, There was now 
no longer any smoking in the kitchen. The subjects 
which occupied their minds were of too engrossing a 
nature to be treated with levity; and they drew their 
«hairs closer, with a sort of irresistible and instinctive! 
attraction. 

While these things were going on, the bandy-legged 
ostler entered, in manifest alarm. He eame to inform 
his master that the stranger's horse had gone mad, and 
was kicking and tearing at every thing around, as if he 
would break his manger to pieces. Here a loud neigh- 
ing and rushing were heard in the stable. “ Ay,there 
he goes,” continued he. “ I believe the devil is in the 
heast, if he is not the old enemy himeelf. Qds, master, 
if you saw his eyes: they are like —” 

‘What are they like?” demanded the landlord. 





‘+ Ay, what are they like ?” exclaimed the rest with 








the ostler, trembling from head to foot, and squeezing 


himself in among the others, on @ chair which stood 
hard by. His information threw fresh alarm over the 
company, and they were more agitated and confused 
than ever. 

During the whole of this time the sound of walking 
over-head never ceased for one moment. The heavy 
tread was unabated: there was not the least interval 
of repose, nor could a pendulum have been more re- 
gular in its motions. Had there been any relaxation, 
any pause, any increase, or any diminution, of rapidity 
in the footsteps, they would have been endurable ; but 
there was no such thing. The same deadening, mo- 
notonous, stupifying sound continued, like clockwork, 
to operate incessantly above their heads. Nor was 
there any abatement of the storm without; the wind 
blowing among the trees of the cemetery in a sepul- 
chral moan ; the rain beating against the panes of glass 
with the impetuous loudness of hail; and lightning 
and thunder flashing and pealing at brief intervals 
through the murky firmament. The noise of the ele- 
ments was indeed frightful, and it was heightened by 
the voice of the sable steed like that of a spirit of 
darkness; but the whole, as we have just hinted, was 
as nothing to the deep, solemn, mysterious treading of 
the red man. 

Innumerable were their conjectures concerning the 
character of this personage. It has been mentioned 
that the landlady conceived him at first to be a travel- 
ling packman, the landlord a French spy, and the ex- 
ciseman a conjurer. Now their opinions were wholly 
changed, and they looked upon him as something a 
great deal worse. The parson, in the height of his 
learning, regarded him as an emanation of the tempter 
himself; and in this he was confirmed.by the erudite 
opinion of the schoolmaster. As to the ostler, he 
could say nothing about the man, but he was willing 
to stake his professional knowledge that his horse was 
kith and kin to the evil one. Such were the various 
doctrines promulgated in the kitchen of the Black 
Swan. 

“Tf he be like other men, how could he anticipate 
me, as he did, in what I was going to say?” observed 
the parson. 

“ Born on the borders of the Red sea!” ejaculated 
the landlord. 

“ Heard ye how he repeated to us what we were 
talking about during his absence in the stable?” re- 





marked the exciseman. 
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stamping of the black horse were heard with pre-emi- 
nent loudness. At this time the fire of the kitchen 
began to burn low. The sparkling blaze was gone, and 
in its stead nothing but a dead red lustre emanated from 
the grate. One candle had just expired, having burned 
down to the socket. Of the one which remained the 
unsnuffed wick was nearly three inches in length, black 
and crooked at the point, and standing like a ruined 
tower amid an envelopment of sickly yellow flame; 
while around the fire's equally decaying lustre sat the 
frighted coterie, narrowing their circle as its brilliancy 
faded away, and eyeing each other like apparitions 
amidst the increasing gloom. 

At this time the clack of the steeple struck the hour 
of midnight, and the tread of the stranger suddenly 
ceased. There was a pause for some minutes—after- 
wards a rustling—then a noise as of something drawn 
along the floor of his room. In a moment thereafter 
his door opened; then it shut with violence, and heavy 
footsteps were heard trampling dewn the stair. The 
inmates of the kitchen shook with alarm as the tread 
came nearer. They expected every moment to behold 
the red man enter, and stand before them in his native 
character. The landlady fainted outright : the excise- 
man followed her example: the landlord gasped in an 
agony of terror: and the schoolmaster uttered a pious 
ejaculation for the behoof of his soul. Doctor Pound- 
text was the only one who preserved any degree of 
composure. He managed in a trembling vaice, to call 
out, “ Avaunt, satan! I exorcise thee from hence to 
the bottom of the Red sea !” 

“ Tam going as fast as I can,” suid the stranger, as 
he passed the kitchen-door on his way to the open air. 
His voice aroused the whole conclave from their stu- 
por. They started up, and by a simultaneous effort 
rushed to the window. There they beheld the tall 
figure of a man, enveloped in a black cloak, walking 
across the yard on his way tothe stable. He had on 
a broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, top-boots, with 
enormous spurs, and carried a gigantic whip in one 
hand, and a portmanteau in the other. He entered the 
stable, remained there about three minutes, and came 
out leading forth his fiery steed thoroughly accoutred. 
In the twinkling of an eye he got upon his back, waved 
his hand to the company, who were eurveying him 
through the window, and clapping spurs to hischarger, 
galloped off furiously, with s hideous and unnatural 
laugh, through the midst of the storm. 

On going up stairs to the room which the devil had 





“ And how he knew that I was a pedagogue ?” added 
the schoolmaster. 

‘ And how he called on me by my name, although 
he never saw nor heard of me before ?” said the ostler 
in conclusion. Such a mass of evidence was irresisti- 
ble. It was impossible to overlook the resultsto which 
it naturally led. 

“If more proof is wanting,” resumed the parson 
after a pause, ‘‘ only look to his dress. What chris- 
tian would think of travelling about the country in 
red? It is a type of the hell-fire from which he is 
sprung.” 

“ Did you observe his hair hanging down his back 
like a bunch of carrots?” asked the exciseman. 

“Such a diabolical glance in his eye !” said the 
schoolmaster. 

“Such a voice!” added the landlord. 
the sound of a cracked clarionet.” 

‘ His feet are not cloven,” observed the landlady. 

“ No matter,” exclaimed the landlord; “the devil, 
when he chooses, can have as good legs as his neigh- 
bours.”” 

“ Better than gome of them,” quoth the lady, look- 
ing peevishly at the lower limbs of her husband. 

Meanwhile the incessant treading continued unaba- 
ted, although two long hours had passed since its com- 


“It is like 





equal impatience. : 
“ Ods, if they a’n’t like burning coals!” ejaculated 


mencement. There was not the slightest cessation to 
the sound, while out of doors the storm raged with vio- 
lence, andin the midst of it the hideous neighing and 








honoured with his presence, the landlord found that 
his infernal majesty bed helped himself to every thing 
he could lay. his hands upon, having broken into his 
desk and carried off twenty-five guineas of king's 
money, a ten pound bank of England note, and sun- 
dry articles, such as seals, snuff-boxes, &c. Since 
that time he has not been seen in these quarters, and 
if he should, be will do well to beware of Doctor 
Poundtext, who is a civil magistrate as well as a 
minister, and who, instead of exorcising him to the 
bottom of the Red sea, may perbaps exorcise him to 
the interior of Leicester gaol, to await his trial before 
the judges of the midland circuit. Forget-me-not. 


ad 

There is no rule to be made, for writing letters, but 
that of being as near what you speak face to face ag 
you can, which is eo great a truth, that I am of opinion, 
writing has lost more mistresses than any one mistake 
in the whole legend of love. 

The scholar without good breeding, ise pedant ; the 
philosopher, a cynic; the soldier, a brute; and every 
man di le. 

Ingredients for a household: morality, order, indus- 
try, abundance, and good humour. 

T envy no man that knows more than myself, but 
pity them that know less. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body, is a fine picture in a 
good light. 

The longer we live in. the world, the more we cling 
to a few objects. ¢ 









THE CENSOR. 








THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NBW SERIES—HUMBER Vi. 

New-Yonx differs from ell our other cities in the 
varieties of its prospects. If a stranger desired to 
witness the appearance of stately and retired wealth, 
I would lead him through the still wide avenues near 
St. Jehn’s church, and along the shadowy paths of its 
park. For the bustle of maaual labour, he should make 
his way by the docks, among boxes, bales, carts, bars 
of iron, barrels, and wheel-barrows, with shipping 
around him from all parts of the world, and the accents 
of every language breaking upon his ears. For fash- 
ion and beauty, he should wander up and down the 


west side of Broadway; but for the real business of| 


bargaining and speculation, for long heads and cun- 
ning hands, Wall-street is the place. There you will 
see, in the hottest of the dog-days, a knot of know- 
ing geniuses collected together under ‘a great tree, 
or on the shady side of the way, communicating 
to each other potent secrets; the rise and fall of 
empires, which derive importance from their influence 
on the rise and fall of stock; or brooding over the 
broken relics of dilapidated banks, with the hope of 
disposing of the ruins to some advantage. 

_ As the clock struck two, I found myself one after- 
noon upon the steps of the exchange. The tide 
seemed setting in towards the large room. I suffered 
myself to be borne along with it. A few steps con- 
ducted me into the midst of this spacious and lofty 
apartment. This ie the hour when merchants and 
brokers assemble to transact whatever business they 
may have with each other. The hum of many voices 
was like the buzaing of bees clustering around their 
hive. The low continued words of the busy and 
earnest multitude were blended together, and rose 
upon the air with a strange uniformity. There was 
something closely allied to cont empt in the feelings 
with which I regarded the bargein-driving and money- 
making beings around me. 

“Is this, thought I, ‘a rational mode of improving 
end enjoying life? Is there among this race of men 
engaged about the paltry means of accumulating 
wealth, none who might have espired to a higher des- 
tiny? Has not commerce, with her engrossing engage- 
ments, stolen historians, orators, statesmen, 
and philosophers, from fame and the world, ‘to waste 
them here in the narrow and selfish paths of business? 
And what avails it, that they shonld add to the'treasures 
already obtained? It is well enough for the young 
and poor to seek independence. in the paths of the 
world; but they who have obtained 2 moderate fortune 
should abandon the field to other competitors, and be 
happy in a freedem from all unnecessary restraints. 
As for me, if F were wealthy, I would build me a 
cottage in some secluded and lovely spot. The ties of 
pecuniary hopes and fears should no longer impede 
the motion of my mind, and check the impulses of my 
heart. ‘Fhe luxuries of riches should relieve the 
simplicity of rural pleasures. I would have ever 
around me the sound of waving branches and running 
streams ; the loveliest roads should meander tbrough 
landscapes of natural beauty; horses and carriages, 
the newest, the neatest, the most elegant that money 











































could purchase, should be ever at my command, and 
she, with her sweet blue eyes and eoft hand, should 
charm me with her society, and inspire every hour 
with delight. Together we would pursue literature 
and science; our minds would expand, our hearts grow 
tich with love, and our lives glide away ——’ 

“ Like a silvery summer stream,” whispered a voice 
in my ear, in a tone so low, that it seemed the memory 
of words gone by. 

A light mist passed before me. The shuffling a! 
feet changed into a noise like that of falling water. 
‘The sober citizens around increased in height, and 










took the form of trees. Their arms spreed out like’ 
branches, and their humming voices softened into the 
rustling of leaves. Grass and waving flowers grew 
out from the neatly sanded floor, and the lofty ceiling 
deepened into azure sky, spread out with graceful 
clouds. The office of the Morning Herald turned 
into a brook that dashed and foamed about in some 
confusion ; while the Courier and Enquirer, on the 


opposite side, glistened in the shape of a broad river 


hills. 
I was standing upon a mose-covered rock, by the 


side. 


good nature of his eyes. 


could eseape the weaknesses of their nature ?” 


responsibilities he has incurred. Obstacles and disap- 
pointments coptinually multiply around him. How 
can he be happy?” 


‘is net the lot of mortals. The hope of durable hap- 
piness on earth, you segm to havesurrendered almost by 
universal consent. Neither philosophy nor virtue can 
always persuade it to the bosom it is seldom found 
where eagerly sought; but, eluding the grasp of the 
moet persevering pursver, flies to same wretch without 
a home o friend.” - 

“But,” said I, “as there are certaje objects which 
excite pleasurable emotions in us, the more we collect 
the more certainly will our pleasures 
be multiplied and protracted, and consoquently the 
surer will be our happiness.” 

“No,” said the Genius. ‘The same objects will 
not at all times create the same effects, and happiness 
is not, as you seem to think, a palpable and existing 
principle. It is not like a place towards which you 
can travel, with the conviction that you will reach it 
ina certain number of steps. It isnot an object which 
you may labour for, acquire by skill or violence, and 
detain by force; but it is an effect of many accidental 
combinations. It is a mingling up together in proper 
proportions of numerous properties of mind and mat- 
ter, which, in their own nature, are ever changing 
their positions. There is no fixed shape for it. You 
cannot conjecture in what strange guise it will meet 
you. ‘Toil for it to the summit of a mountain, and, as 
you are returning disappointed fram its bleak and 
barren prospect, it will epring up by your feet at the 
road side. It comes not through whole years. It is 
too costly a material to constitute the solid fabric ofa 
human life; but,as the diamond is found in small 
pieces in distant parts of the globe, so it flashes up in 
momentary streamings, from dark places, in barren 
soils, amongst the habitations of dangers and anguish. 
You have caught its feeling from the echo of a flute, 
a stream of sunlight upon the wall after a gloomy day : 
a pair of gazing eyes have sent it through your soul 
like an enchanted arrow, or it has sprung up sponta- 
neously in your bosom, from the mere freshness and 
glow of health. It is like the light, colouring all things, 
yet continually altering its hue, and fuding the ewiftest 
where it shone the most brightly. The crowd whom 
your inexperience has just condemned, find it in the 
path of business. In active occupation their minds’ 
diecaver ® pleasure which luxury and repose would 
fail to furnish. Fields,trces, brooks, and al! the similar 


that forced a passage in various directions among the 


trunk of a knotty old tree, that had flourished a few 
moments before as Jacob Barker, and the potent spi- 
rit who had woven these agreeable spells was at my 
His arms were folded on his breast. His face 
expressed patience, a little dashed with ridicule, and 
I might have suffered regret at the slight curl of his 
lip, had not its import been amply’contradicted by the 


“Your lives would glide away,” repeated he, “ like 
a silvery summer stream. Because absent from the 
crowd of your fellow creatures, do you conceive you 


“ Surely,” sxid I, “I should enjoy myself more un 
interruptedly, if released from harassing cares? He 
who is deeply engaged in business is stretched on a 
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works of nature, refresh eyes unaccustomed to them, 
but their unchangeable forms soon suffer the mind to 
languish for the stirring and improving delighta which 
man realizes in struggles with his fellow man. Re- 
member that from the jarrings of crowded cities, the 
arts and sciences spring into being. The highest 
pleasures which nature affords, are produced in the 
exercise of mind and feeling; and, wherever these re- 
pose, you loge the intended superiority of your char- 
acter, the vigour of pleasure, and the merit of virtue." 

Again my eyes were dimmed with a passing cloud. 
Sky, grass, brooks, and trees, diminished in size and 
re-assumed their proper appearances. The noise of 
the brawling stream, hastening over its pebbly channel, 
sunk again into theshufiting of feet and the humof many 
voices. The walls of the apartment closed up around 
me, and I was still- among the most busy and money- 
making of my fellow-citizens. F. 
ee 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
GLANCES INTO THE EAST. 
ELEVATION OF MAHMOUD, THE PRESENT SULTAR, 
TO THE THRONE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 

Tue pacha of Rudschuck had kept quict in bis 
camp while his emissaries were rousing the army. 
Ramis Effendi and Beggi Effendi, his principal agents, 








bed of thorns. He fears the consequences of the 


“To be happy permanently,” said my eompanion, 








had disposed the oldest officers for the re-establish- 
ment of Selim. The capudan pacha promised to assist 
with all his forces. 

Mustapha had quitted Constantinople on the twenty- 
eighth of July, for 2 kiosk, situated without the walls. 
Bairactar, availing himself of the sultan’s absence, in- 
vited the grand vizier to his camp, under the pretence 
of important disclosures. When the latter entered 
the tent of the pacha, be was informed that the troops 
were in motion towards the seragito. The terror- 
struck visier could find no words to express his aston- 
ishment. Bairactar tore the seals from him, ordered 
him to be arrested, and the troops te advanee. The 

of Constentinople, om bebokding the samc 
army which hed been apposed to the Russians, farcied 
thet peace wes concladed, and received the columns 
with shouts of the wildest applause. These marched 
towards the outbuildings of the imperial residence. 
The jenissaries, stationed there os guards, bowed 
when they beheld'the sandjak scherif, and the van- 
guard penetrated into the first court-yard. Scarcely 
had the bostangi pacha time to shut the inner gate, 
which leads to the apartments ef the servants of the 
seraglio, but the tschiavoux ofthe pacha of Rudschuck 
rashing towards the gate, battered it with their tre- 
mendous axes, when the chief of the black slaves ap- 
peared on the wall demanding the reason of this 
violent proceeding. 

“Open the gate, vile slave!” shouted Mustapha 
Bairactar, witha voice of thunder. “I come at the 
head of my army with the sandjak echerif.” 

« Not before the sultan Myetapha has given orders,” 
replied the faithful slave. 

“ Away with sultan Mustapha,” exclaimed Bairactar. 
“Tt is the sultan Selim who is edr master; we arc 
here to deliver him from the hands of: his enemies, to 
do homage to his virtues, and to re-establish him on 
the throne of his ancestors.” m 

‘Phe tremendous voice of the pacha of Rudschuck, 
his threats to bring forward the camnon, the furious 
shouts of the soldiers, had filled the inmates of the 
seraglio with such terror, that the portal was on the 
point of being opened, in spite of the resistance of 
the bostangi pacha, when sultan Mustapha appeared. 
This prince hed no sooher arrived at his summer 
pavilion, than he tas informed by his mother of Musta- 
pha Bairactar's march to Constantinople. Without 
delaying for a moment, he hastened disguised on board 
a trireme, flew back to the seraglio, whose communi- 
cation with the sea and the kiosk the conspirators had 
imprudently veglectédto gnard, anil joined the offtjght- 
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lin this humble until the pew com- 












ed crowd.of his slaves, to behold the designs of the 
conspirators on the point of execution. The juncture 
was critical. The sanguinary prince, forgetting that 
his cousin had spared his life on a similar oocasion, 
coolly ordered the kisler aga to strangle Selim, and to 
carry his corpse to Mustapha Bairactar. 

It was the hour of prayer. Selim with his atten- 
dants were etanding with their hands outstretched, 
their faces towards Mecca, when the executioners 
entered with cords concealed under their cloaks. 

Neither the prince nor his servants had the least sus- 
picion of their cruel design, supposing they were come 
to deliver a message ; but the moment Selim prostrated 
himself, invoking the name of Allah, the chief of the 
Dlack slaves beckoned his satellites, and, throwing 
himself upon his victim, he flung a rope over his neck 
——his companions partly assisting him and partly threat- 
ening with their daggers the panic-struck attendants. 
The stanned prince, however, recovered his senses. 
After a desperate struggle with his executioners he 
succeeded in striking some of them down, while his 
faithful slaves were rushing upon the rest, endeavour- 
ing to seize their poniards. The kislar aga had re- 
ceived so violent a blow, that he fell at the feet of the 
prince. It was then that the inhuman monster, by 
taking advantage of his position, deprived the unfor- 
tunate prince first of his senses, and then of his life! 

The corpse wae brought before Mustapha. The fri- 
volous tyrant cast towards it a glance of ferocious joy, 
and exultingly exclaimed, “ Open the gates! and deliver 
Selim over to Mustapha Bairactar, as he demandsit.” 

The pacha of Rudschuck had approached as the 
‘portal opened, to pay homage to his master and bene- 
factor ; but no sooner had he beheld the Jifeloss remains 
ef Selim, then, almost meddened to despeir, he ex- 

. claimed, : 

“ Unhappy master! what have I done? Tam come 
ta restore toyou the imperia] aceptre,and have brought 
you death.” 

He threw himself down over the corpse, kissed its 
hands and feet, and bathed them with his tears. The 
whole army stood motionless and in silent rage. But 
the moments, were precious. Seid Ali, the capudan 
pache; less accessible to feelings, took Bairactar by 
the arm, and raising him, said, 

“ And does it become the pachs of Rudschuck to 
cry like a woman? It is vengeance, and not tears, 
the sultan Selimdemunds. Let us not suffer a tyrant 








to exult over his crimes, and secure himself a throne 
by a second murder of his brother, the sultan Mah- 
mond: 

> Mustapha Bairactar, awakening as from a dream, 

cried, 
' “Let Mustapha be arrested, and Mahmoud pro- 
claimed sultan ; and may the sword of the executioner 
destroy the vile slaves who dared to Jay their hands 
on the sacred person of sultan Selim !” 

The words were no sooner uttered, than pages, 
slaves and soldiers, rushed forward to carry them into 
execution, and to throw Mustapha into the same 
prison where Selim had breathed his last. Others 
hastened to find Mahmoud, who, doomed to the same 
death with Selim by bis cruel brother, had fled from 
his apartment, and assisted by his faithful slaves, had 
concealed himself. He was discovered after a long 
search, dud with difficulty drawn from beneath a pile 
of carpets, almost dead with terror. Being hurried be- 
fore the pacha of Rudschuck, the latter accosted him : 

‘“‘ My master! A terrible crime has deprived us o! 
sultan Selim, our legitimate sovereign and benefactor. 
You are possessed of all the virtues ef this great 
monarch. Be our master! live long to the glory o! 
our holy religion, and the prosperity of the Ottoman 
empire.” 

‘When Mustapha Bairactar had pronounced these 
words, he prostrated himself before sultan Mah- 











moud, Kissed fhe earth near his fect, and continued 





manded him to rise, proclaiming him at the same time 
grand vizier. 

Such was the manner in which Mahmoud the II. 
the present sultan, was raised to the throne of the! 
Ottoman empire. 


MUSTAPHA BAIRACTAR. 

It was to this distinguished character that Mahmoud 
owed the sceptre of his empire ; for the restoration 
of which, in its ancient splendour, the energetic grand 
vizier began to exert himself with the whole strength! 
of his superior genius. There were at this time 
(1808) two bodies of men in Turkey, equally power- 
ful, and equally opposed to all reforms, the janissaries 
and the ulemas, lawyers, both the deadliest enemies o 
the grand vizier. The former might be subdued by 
the sword. It wasthe latter Bairactar most dreaded. 
An incident, which occurred shortly after the elevation 
of Mahmoud, served not a little to increase their ran- 
cour. 

A young Greek, a native of Agrapha, on the fron- 
tiers of Thessalonica, had opened a grocery shop at 
Constantinople. Above his store, and in the same| 
house, there liveda young beautiful moslem, the widow 
of a Turk, who had left her 8 great fortune. She 
beheld the young Greek through the blinds again’ 
and again, and a passion arose gradually in her bosom, 
which ehe was not strong enough to resist. Bent 
upon conversing with him—a desire rather dangerous, 
a8 no stranger, and still lees a christian, is permitted 
by law, to enter the apartments of a Turkish female 
[—she demanded an account of the goods she had 
received from him. He sent his bill. 
beur, pretending not to comprehend the writing, re- 


turned it—an explanation followed on the part of the} 


Greek, which was found still more unintelligible. At} 
last the love-enrapturéd moslem requested him to come 


in pereon, where he would find her attendants to settle} 


the account. The young Greek felt quite uneasy, 
yet taking courage, he ascended the stairs, and was 
received by the female slaves. But what was his 
astonishment when they informed him of their orders 


to bring him before their mistress ! He followed trem-} 


bling. The beautiful widow was half seated on the 
ottomane—she beckoned him to take a place at her! 
side, and after some hints began to unfold her heart, 
to discover her passion, and to press him to marry her. 
She threatened him in case of refusal; not even con- 
cealing from him that revenge would be easy, by de- 
nouncing him as an intruder, who had gained admis- 
sion under false pretences. Afterthis,his visits became 
more frequent; and,ashe attended his business regular- 
ly, no suspicion was excited. One day, however, when 
he was absent, two janissaries entered his shop to 
makesomepurchases. The demanded goods couldnot 
be found, andthe young Greek was called down by his 
faithfulconfidant. He entered witha mien 50 canfused 
that thejanissaries were startled, and began to suspect 
that everything wasnot right. Their tantalizing ques- 
tions greatly disconcerted him; they became more im- 
portunate, promising silence provided he contessed. The 
imprudent giaour, supposing that the soldiers wereal- 
ready in the secret, betrayed himself. The janissaries 
had no sooner understood thenature of histransgression 
than they hastened before the tribunal of the capuschi 
pacha, under whose cognizance the trespass came. 
The judge, after a short examination, condemned the 
Greck to die, conformably to the epirit and letter 
of the law. The scntcnce was laid before Mus- 
tapha Bairactar, the grand vizier, who, after having 
summoned the ulemas before him, demanded of them, 
whether they were convinced in their conecicnce, 
that the christian had deserved death? He was 
answered in the affirmative. The grand vizier 
pleaded that the young christian, far from having, 
premeditated the crime, had rather been forced into, 
it; and, if there was any onc culpable, it was certainly! 


























His fair neigh-} 





Iho widow. He accordingly annulled the sentence of 


death pronounced against the christian, insisting at 
the same time on the punishment of the widow: the 
alemas, however, demanded and obtained her pardon. 

Mustapha Bairactar then sent forthe young Greek, 
whom he accosted in a mild tone. 

“ Rayab,” said he, “ it is in vainthat Ihave annul- 
led the sehtence of the ulemas, if thou remainest at 
Stamboul. Even I could not protect thee from the 
poniards which threaten thy life. Settle thy affairs, 
and in three days thou must be far from this city. 
Return to thy country, and guard thy tongue, bury 
thy adventure within thyself. Allah be with thee! ” 

The Greek returnedin safety; but the high-minded 
vigier became the victim of his humanity. It was 
but a few weeks afterwards, that the great revolt of 
the janissaries broke out. They had been instigated 
by the ulemas to set fire to the houses adjoining the 
palace of thevizier. The flame was the signal for the 
general rise of the conspirators. A bloody battle en- 
sued; the partisans of Beiractar were ‘defeated, he 
hinself, shut up in his own house and unable to defend 
himself, was found suffocated with two of his faithful 
slaves. With him fied the spirit of the better order 
of things. Bairactar was a noble Turk, a man fear- 
less and just, soaring equally above the prejudices of 
his countrymen and their ignorance. His energy had 
roused the people from the deep lethargy into 
which the despotism of thirty tyrants had thrown 
them. Their fanaticiam rendered hisefforts in vain. 
Had he lived longer, the Russian eagles would never 
have appeared before the seven towers. s. 
ease eens eerensretaaenssierieuensnnesssnlecctieint 
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MELANCKOLY. 

‘They as ike winnie eaten gy 

Comes a rude icy wind, they foe 
T Love to study the human character in its early 
formation; to watch it in its progreas towards per- 
fection, ere the cold maxime or rade touch of the world 
havestamped upon it suspicion‘and distrust, and taught 
it deceit. I love to trace the workings of the mind 
in the varying of the countenance; to seek for feeling 
and sensibility, too delicate, too timid.to be expressed 
im words in the depths of a fall eye, or the ray of a 
passing smile; to mark the sudden checking of a 
sentiment which has rieen to the lips lest it should be 
wrong, or lest it should meet with contempt and ridi- 
cule from those who cannot understand it. I think 
that the young: are generally inclined to melancholy. 
There ere those who will laugh et the idea. Such 
have forgotten their own youthful feelings; they have 
been annihilated by the selfish calculations of maturer 
years, and they beve left upon the soul notrace. To 
me the sentiment seems just and natural. In speaking 
of youth I have reference only to those few short years 
which intervene between childhood and manhood. 
Childhood is the spring of life; it has its flowers and 
its thorns; but its flowers soon fade and its thorns are 
forgotten. We revel in the pleasures of that age 
without thought of the past, or fear of the futare; and 
the remembrance of its sorrows exist not when those 
sorrows have passed away. It is true, we then receive 
impressiens which cannot be effaced, but they sink 
into the sou), there to remain till reflection calls them 
forth, and the surface remains unruffled or disturbed 
but fora moment. But youth is the season during 
which we enjoy more of exquisite happiness or’ misery, - 
or more of both than in any other. Our feelings, cure 
passions, operate upon us with a concentrated force, 
and the strength of reason is as yet insufficient to stem 
the tide. He who has attained the entire command 
of hie passions, the proper regulation of his feelings, 
possesses the secret of happiness. In youth this can- 
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* Mabmone the II. is the/thirueth in the Jino of Sultans, beginnine 
from Ottoman.urOthman. 


not be; in the rashness of its judgment it repels the 
very thought. The calm end even surface of the pure 
jake has no charms for its unbridled imagination. It 
delights in the roar of the torrent, and the deep still- 
ness produced by the subsiding of the storm. The 
heart is awakened to the beauties of nature and of 
art, and its quickeued sensibilities are alive to every 
touch of joy or sorrow. Every new object it meets 
with in its path excites some latent unknown feeling. 
The temper of the mind so continually varying, it is 
not strange that melancholy should preponderate ; for 
in the sensitive bosom, is it not in this world the feel- 
ing oftenest excited? Alas, who can answer in the 
negative? It is not, however, like the melancholy of 
a bereaved heart or shattered constitution. It has no 
sympathy with the despair of a guilty mind, with the 
hopelessness of the unbeliever, or the wavering confl- 

dence of the sceptic. It is the depression caused by 
the temporary exhaustion of too highly raised spirits. 

It is relieved by a gentle indulgence, and eoothed by 

the quieting thoughts of a lonely hour. I have some- 

times felt, when under its influence, thet the future 

was a blank, that hope had forsaken me, and left me 

desolate and wretched. In such moments I have 

wandered forth beneath the starry sky of @ summer's 

night, and gazed upon the bluc heaven with a wish 

to fly to its shelter from the rude storms of earth. I 

have thought of the countless worlds, ruled and direct- 

ed by one all-powerful hand, and shrunk within 

myself at the idea of the littleness and insignificance 

of one human heart; of one atom in the great mass 

of matter and of mind. But, when the feeling has pass- 

ed away, and a soft still voice whispered that even 

that little atom is not unregarded by the all-sec- 

ing eye, the consciousness has penetrated to my inmost 

heart. Thought upon thought have rushed over me 

with almost inconceivable force, chasing before them 

each feeling of discontent and repining, the clouds of| 
the human mind, and leaving its heaven pure and calm. 

I have walked among the flowery valleys and bloom- 

ing hills of our own fair land, and felt that in each little 

flower that faded with the season to bloom again in 

brighter hours, we might read our own destiny. These 

hours of saddened feeling are useful to us; they lead 

us to reflect, to look within ourselves for sources of| 
happiness; to nature's works for proofs of future 

being. And we never turn away unsatisfied from such 

researches, for 


* Nature never did betray 

‘Tho heart that loved her : "tis her privilege 
‘Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to juy ; for the can so inform 

‘The heart that is within us, vo impress 

With quietnoss and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the ancers of aclfish men, 
at us, or disturb 

all which we behold 














I believe there are some who never know these 
variations of the spirits. ‘They pass forthe happiest of 
human beings; but it is a mistaken idea. They are 
cheerful, but it is the mere absence of sorrow, the 
presence of youth and health. Take away these, and 
they fall into the opposite extreme, and are gloomy 
and discontented. Tell them of the moments when 
the very consciousness of life and being is sweet, of| 
the rapture excited by the perusal of a powerful 
tragedy, of the pleasures of solitude, that the idea of 
death to some minds at certain moments, is inspiring, 
and carries with it no melancholy, and they will call 
you enthusiasts and visionaries. Tell them that the 
pride of bearing misfortune with dignity is » solace 
for adversity, and they will call you insensible. The 
hope of future good never can console them for present 
ill, for such live only in the present. There are some 
minds that discover in adversity many beautiful quali- 
ties that had been hidden before; like flowers that 
shun the brilliancy of the sun, and open only in the 
shade. I could not love that being over whose brow 
there never came a cast of thought; whose eye 
never shone through tears of saddened feeling. 


I was intimate once with two sisters, whose cbarac- 
ters may seem no unapt illustration of the subject. The 
youngest was a beautiful girl, there was no denying 
it; she had the fair complexion and polished brow 
which poets always give to beauty; her nose was 
Grecian, and in her full blue eyes and delicately pen- 
cilled eye-brow, the beholder could see no fault. She 
had long, rich, fair hair, and nothing could exceed 
the grace with which each little well turned curl kept 
its place on her forehead. They were then a happy 
family: she had parents who anticipated her every 
wish. The hours flew peacefully over her head, and 
nothing disturbed the tranquillity of her life; all mark- 
ed the serenity and evenness of her disposition, and 
Helen Sandford was generally esteemed perfectly 
happy. Her sister, Julia, was less admired than she. 
Strangers often overlooked her when Helen was pre- 
sent. She was very pale, and oftener serious than 
lively; but I have seen her when animated by youthful 














pleasures, by far the gayer of thetwo. I used tolove 
to hear her laugh; it rung out from the very soul ; not 
the cold measured laugh of fashionable gaiety. Her 
cheeks would flush, and her dark eyes sparkle through 
their modest lashes, with the rays of genuine mirthful 
feeling. And yet she was not always gay. I have 
seen her sit for hours in pensive reverie; the misfor- 
tunes of another perhaps the cause, or reflections on 
the misery of the human race. She had all the sensi- 
bilities which usually characterize such dispositions. 
I have seen her weep for the sorrows of Lear, while 
her sister was listening with a settled smile to the 
whispered compliments from beaux, of whose atten- 
tions she was inwardly careless. She had a sweet 
voice ; and those simple and plaintive songswhich touch 
the heart, were her chosen favourites. I have said 
she was less admired than Helen ; but those who knew 
her felt for her a deep and tender love, whiéh Helen 
never inspired. Even her parents, though they would 
often reprove her for little violatione of fashion and 
form, which Helen never committed, yet there evidently 
mingled in their affection for her something of a holier 
interest, a deeper tenderness, which the beauty and 
accomplishments of their youngest failed to produce. 
They were both married on the same day. The 
husband of Helen was a rich merchant. He was 
many years older than she, and there was little about 
him to attract the fancy of a romantic girl; but she 
was not romantic. Her intended was a gentleman ; 
his family was unquestionably respectable ; his offers 
of settlement unobjectionable, and Helen yielded to 
the wishes of her parents for her acceptance of them 
with her usual grace. He had made a handsome for- 
tune, and he wished a wife whose beauty and accom- 
plishments would grace his establishment. 
charmed with Helen at first, and her gentle manners 
and serene temper completed her conquest. Neither 
doubted their own capacity to secure the happiness of| 
the other, though ncither had studied the means of 
doing so. The lover of Julia was a young physician, 
just entering upon the duties of his profession. He 
was not rich, but his own talents and industry, and the 
influence of many friends, seemed to insure him future 
opulence. Hehad long and deeply studied the disposi- 
tion of Julia, and perfectly understood her character ; 
he appreciated the purity of her mind; he knew how 
to strengthen her principles without injuring her native 
retiring delicacy; he placed unlimited confidence in 
her love for him, and he felt no wish to abuse it. J 
envied him, as he received her from her parents, that 
look of fond reliance. Helen and her husband were 
certainly a happy couple; their sky was without a 
cloud; but as Julia leaned upon the arm of her loved 
one, she envied not her sister, even though her heart 
was unruffied by the thousand doubts and fears and 
trembling anxieties that were shadowing her own. 
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doubted her own capabilities of fulfilling her duties, 
and feared perhaps her power to retain the heart she 
had won. 

- But each day did her fears grow less and less; and, as 
she grew older, as her mind expanded with those 
views of piety and religion which sooner or later are 
so ardently embraced by minds like hers, she became 
a truly happy woman ; they were not always fortunate, 
but she was the flower that bloomed brightest in the 
shade ; and in times of adversity, when even the firm 
mind of her husband was depressed by the weight of 
misfortune, hers was the voice that bade him hope for 
brighter days, hers the spirit that influenced him to 
greater exertions. These times have passed away 
and, in the whole circle of my acquaintance, I know no 
couple more blest in each other, more generally pros- 
perous in their affairs—none whose socicty is more 
prized by their own little circle of friends than Julia 
and her husband. The same gentle, timid, pensive 
disposition is hers, but who is happier than she when 
her husband declares that to her he owes his prosperity 
and the happiness of his life? Helen and her husband 
are a fashionable couple; she is as beautiful as ever, 
but I have heard that he is less fond. Yet she knows 
it not; she cannot understand the feeling of disap- 
pointment with which he sometimes turns away from 
the coldness of her welcome, or from the apathy which 





He was] 


she shows ata recital of his cares. She does not 
discover from his countenance that hesometimes wishes 
her less beautiful and more feeling, for he is a man of 
the world, and conceals it for the sake of his own peace. 
He sees her fretful and impatient under sickness and 
pain; and he knows that reproach from him might 
change indifference to discontent ; but he is still proud 
of his beautiful wife, and their life is one continued 
round of fashionable frivolities, very different from 
that of her sister and husband, who truly know 

‘A world enjoyed, that wants no witnesses 

But its own sharers and approving heaven ; 


‘That like an autumn flower, decp hid in vales, 
Smilce, though ‘tis only looking on the sky.” 








THE TOOTHACHE. 


“There was never yet philosopher 
‘That could endure the toothache patiently ; 
However they have writ the style of gods, 
And made a pish at chance and sufferance."” 


It had been raining all day. The eye could no longer read 
the poetry of the blue heavens. A most monetonous vapour 
obscured the beauty of nature, and the air was filled with 
watery particles, which did not seem to come from any place 
in particular, but went in all sorts of oblique directions into 
people’s doors and under their umbrellas. Men strided along 
in the dim distance indistinctly, with huge shapeless over- 
shoesand melancholy countenances; and chimneys and steeples 
loomed up through the fog with something of the dignity of 
“misty mountain-tops.” There is nothing extraordinary in 
the fact that after having paraded for eome time through the 
streets, 1 was rather wet. From a amart shower, when the 
big drops come dashing and spattering down in strait lines, 
there is a refuge; and when the umbrella becomes saturated, 
and discharges its little rivers from the ends of the whale-bone, 
you are content to etep for a few momentsunder a shed, or ona 
door-sill, tillit is over; but from such drizzling weather thereisno 
refuge ; it defeats all calculation ; the whole city is soaked; the 
bannisters are damp, and one may often write his name with 
his finger upon the entry wall. 

Hour after hour dragged heavily on. The sun, it was pre- 
sumed, had descended, and noz atra incubuit mare. I 
went home through the mud, splashing on by the obscure 
lamp light, so completely undone in regard to dress, that I had 
scarcely the ambition to turn aside for a mud-puddle, but 
trudged on alike through wet and dry with a kind of miniature 
despair. Well, I reached the house, flung aside my dripping 
cloak, shook the drops from my forlorn hat, and laid my un- 
fortunate looking gloves upon the table, hoping to lose the 
uncomfortable feeling of the day in the cheerful warmth of a 
blazing fire ; but mortals are seldom blest with a freedom from 
trouble ; as one vanishes others come on like waves of the sea, 
and 90 we are not often at rest. A dull pain, which I had for 





Who could blame her for these fears? She was en- 
tering upon an untried state; and though she doubted 





not her protector, she sometimes doubted herself. She 


sometime suffered in my face, excited some suspicions of a 
visit from a bitter enemy of mine; until increasing gradually 
it assumed a character more distinct than agreeable, ahd I was 
compelled reluctantly to-acknowledge that had the toothache. 
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T will not linger to inform the reader what an insufferable 
torment this is; how it goes on aching, aching, aching, hour 
after hour; how nobody sympathizes with you, but some 
poor wretch who has recently been himself excruciated in a 
similar way, with the long train of sable recollections which 
throng upon the mind with the gloom of a funeral, at the 





mention of that unhappy and inexorable disease; but hasten | egg. 


to the conclusion of this history.. The imperturbable gra- 
vity which overshadowed my visage excited some attention. 
Yielding with apperent patience, because I knew it could not 
be avoided, I drew forth from my pocket one of your long red 
silk handkerchiefs, and bound it around my face. 

“ What’s the matter ?" said one. 

Oh, nothing, a little toothache. It will go off presently.” 

‘What's the matter?” asked another. 

“The toothache,” said I. 

* Ah, how do you do?” said a third. ‘What's he matige 
with your face 1? 

“The toothache—the toothache—the toothache,” said I, 
pacing backwards and forwards across the room. a 

Hold some brandy in your mouth,” said one. 

“ Put your face in cold water,” said another. 

“Cover your head up warm,” said a third. 

“Have you tried opium? Have you taken laudanum?” 
said one. 

“Smoke a cigar,” said another. 

I allowed myself to be persuaded into several remedies. 
‘They put my feet in boiling hot water, enveloped my head in 
flannel, and sent me to bed in some measure relieved. The 
tooth, however, continued to ache, ache, ache, es if some 
fiend were beating and beating upon the nerve with his invisi- 
ble and tormenting hammer. Sometimes I would sink into a} 
troubled sleep ; I lost my hold upon my waking thoughts and 
the objects around, and floated off among scenes of strange 


all fine fellows, and excellent friends of mine ; would all cure 
me if they could. 


rythm, harmony, or rhyme. But whenever it hes been 
deemed practicable, we have attempted to supply these defi- 
ciencies, in order that their intrinsic original beauties might 
not be lost to the public. Ifwe have sometimes failed in these 
attempts, as perhaps we have, we alone are the sufferers in 











* Ah, how d’ye do? how are you?” 
‘Good morning, gentlemen.” 
“Why, what’s the matter?” 


{the only cure, anda certain one. My cousin was relieved of 









"Got the toothache—face swelled up as large as a goose’s 
. Look here—hav'nt slept these two nights.” 

“Have you tried a hot onion applied ?% You must 
squeeze it in a flannel bag, and keep it close tothe cheek. It’s 





| 


a horrid toothache by it.” 

“Pil try it, said I. 

“Take oil of cloves,” said lawyer F.; “that’s the best thing 
in the world. 

“Tan tell you an infallible remedy for the toothache,” ob- 
served my friend the colonel. ‘Take a tablespoonfull of| 
brandy, and four tablespoonsfull of ginger, mix it up well 
with two teaspoonsfull of mustard; wrap your head | 
flannel ; gotobed; put a coupleof hot bricks to your feet, and || 
keep on the poultice till it takes the skin off You'll never 
have the toothache again as long as you live.” 

A little while afterwards—tooth still aching—I sat over my 
desk ina brown study, Mytwo friends, B. and W. walked in. | 

“How do you do this morning? What's the matter with | 
your face ?” 

“The toothache—had it all night—no sleep—tlook like a 
fright.” 

“Hand me that pen,” said W., “T'll give you acure. Take 
of nitri. dulcis, so much, and alum. puls. 80 much.” 

“Horrible,” said B. “I tried that once, and it screwed my 





face all out of joint. Have you tried the vapour bath?” 
“No” 
‘Best thing in the world for toothache. Try it.” 
“T will,” said I. 
‘We were interrupted by Mr. L. He is one of your plain 





silent confusion ; familiar faces appeared laughing and talking, 
and, perchance, I would catch the glance of a bright eye, or 
the tone of a sweet voice, which I had known before and 
remembered; for these will occasionally recur to the memory 
waking or asleep, when, a sudden start would put them all to 
instantaneous flight, and there I was, the still moonlight 
streaming in upon the floor, and the fiend still beating and 
beating with unrelenting perseverance. I-heard the distant 
clock, through the silence of the night, striking two, three, 
and four, and despairmg at length of winning “death's 
beautiful brother” to my eyelids, I lay watching with feverish 
anxiety, the first streaks of gray light that broke in the east. 

I had almost resolved to have it out; but these “ gothic 
appeals to cold irdn” are anything but agreeable. I have an 
instinctive horror of a dentist. There is to me something 
monstrous in his deliberate self-possession. He walks socoolly 
to his case, chooses you out with so much tranquillity his proper'| 


common sense sort of people; practical, fixed in his own 
opinions, a little inclined to stoicism, with a dash of savage j 
philosophy, partly affected to hide tenderer feelings, and 
about six feet and an inch high without his shoes, 

“ What’sthe matter with your face ?” inquired he. 

“Toothache,” said J, “all swelled; keepame awake—and—" 

“Try my nitri, dulcis and alum. pul.” said W. 

“Curse your nitri, dulcis and alum. pulv.,” said L., “there 
is butone cure for the tooth-ache, and that’s a sure one.” 

Hooked tremblingly up ; he had his great square fist doubled, 
as if he held something in his hand; he raised it to his 
mouth, and screwed it around with the motion of a dentist 
uprooting eome huge double grinder with three diverging 
prongs. My friends were silent. I turned a little pale. He 
saw what an impression he had made, and with a grin that 
went to my very soul. cS 

“ Out with it, you fool; and there’s anend. It’s worth all 





instrament, wraps his buckskin around it with such seeming 
pleasure, walks up to you so slowly, says he wont hurt you, 
and as his vile steel rattles against your teeth, he talks of the 
weather—and—oh !—I hate the very name of a dentist. 

When I arose in the morning the very thoughts of him 
frightened away the poin ; and, still buried in handkerchiefs, I 
sallied forth with a resolution to hold out the fortress at all 
events for another day. It was a fine sunshiny morning; all 
the world were merrily in motion ; but my unlucky bandages 
continued to be the object of notice, and the topic of conversa- 
tion wherever I went. 

“* How do you do?” asked my friend Tom. ‘ What the 
deuce is the matter? Have you the mumpe?’ 

“Good morning,” replied 1, speaking thick through the 
handkerchiefs so as scarcely to be intelligible. “1 have the 
toothache—had it all night—hav'nt slept a wink,” (a white fib 
which every body tells when he has been disturbed during a 
part of the night ; it does the hearer no harm, and there is no 
fear of a discovery) “ hav’nt slept a wink—cheek all swollen— 
headache—feel like the deuce.” 

«* Have you tried a hot brick and vinegar?” 

«* No,” returned J, still struggling for utterance against = 
obstractions which bound my mouth and nose. “I bathed 
my feet, held brandy in my mouth, and covered my head with 
hot flannel.” 

‘* Pooh! nonsense! brandy indeed! nothing worse for the 
teeth than brandy. ‘he others decay too as quick again, Pll 
tell youhow tocure your toothache. My wife had the toothache, 
just as you have, and I made her wash behind her ears with 
cold water every morning fora week. Try it. It'sa certain| 

cure”? 

** I will; good morning.” 

‘Went into my friend M.'s office. There were Mr. H. 

the poet, Mr. F. the lawyer, Colonel S., and young doctor P., | 








the nitri. dulcis and alum. pulo. in the universe.” 

There was a melancholy truth in what he remarked. It 
sunk into my heart : I made up my mind ; and when my wor- 
thy advisers left me, I walked around to Mr. P.’s; staid 
about five minutes ; and, to confess the truth, I have had plea- 
santer moments; but the impetuous coursers of time dashed 
on, and I came out the happiest of men. a 
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Editorial prerogative.—In discharging what we conceive 
to be the duties of an editor of a literary journal, we have not 
unfrequently been censured for altering the phraseology of our 
correspondents ; and we now take occasion, once for all, to ex- 
plain our views on this subject. An editor has been compared, 
by a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, to the keeper of a pub- 
lic ordinary. “‘ As caterer for a series of intellectual banquets, 
his petrons hold him alone responsible for the quality as well 
as quantity of the viands presented for their entertainment. 
If he chooses to accept voluntary contributions, from friends 
or strangers, it is his bounden duty to see that such free-will 
offerings are properly prepared, according to the established 
rules of art, before they are served upto the guests.” He must 
either do this, or impose on his customers; or offend his con- 
tributors, by rejecting their favours. If he adopt the latter 
alternative, literary epicures would be deprived of many an|| 










excellent article, that wanted nothing to render it palatable 
and nourishing, but to be dressed secundum artem. 

To drop the metaphor, we have often, during the course of| 
our editorial career, been compelled to reject poetical commu- 
nications, which were replete with refined and elevated 
thought, beautiful imagery, and delicate sentiment, for no other 





reason than becauge they wefe wofully deficient in language, 


reputation. Our anonymous correspondents are not respon. 
ible for our imperfections. 

‘We are well aware that most writers are exceedingly sensi- 
tive on this point, being very tenacious of their own modes of 
expression. We respect the feeling, and would be the last to 
do it violence, except in cases where the well-known canons 
of criticism are outraged, and the fundamental rules of the 
‘sweet art” have evidently bean misunderstood or disregarded. 
More than one of our tuneful correspondents, whose numbers 
flow smoothly and sweetly in rhyme, appear to be totally igno- 
rant of, or indifferent to, the rules for constructing English 
blank verse. They seem to think that if each line commence 
with a capital, and contain ten syllables, it is verse, whether 
these ten syllables constitute three, four, or five feet: whether 
the cxsura occupy its right position or not; and whether half 
the lines terminate with a short unaccented syllable, such as 
‘a conjunetion or preposition, or some more grave and predomi- 
nant part of speech. , 

Genius without method, is like passion without reason, or 
feeling without judgment—for ever running into wild and ex- 
travagant vagaries—exeiting admiration, without imparting 
pleasure. To correct such imperfections and eccentricities in 
the productions of anonymous correspondents, or reject their 
Pieces altogether, is what we conceive to be the prerogative of 
an editor. 

We have been led to these reflections by some caustic 
remarks in a communication now before us. Among other 
queries, the writer asks, ‘“‘whether a poet has not the same 
privilege as a painter, of choosing the drapery for his airy 
nothings, which he thinks most becoming ; and whether e pic- 
ture would present a more ridiculous figure, were the frame- 
maker to assume the right of heightening the colours, or decp- 
ening the shades, according to his ideas of beauty, than the 
written picture after having undergone the same process 7” 

Now, in our opinion, there exists no analogy between the 
two cases, as a frame-maker is employed and probably peid, 
for fitting a frame to the canvass, and is no more responsible 
for the merits of the picture, than a tailor is for the moral 
qualities of a customer for whom he makes a coat. Not so 
with the editor of aliterary peper. He is not paid by the 
artists for exhibiting the pictures that are sent to his gallery, 
while his reputation as a connoisseur would fatally suffer were 
he to hang up every abortion that was offered for that purpose. 
But should he feel convinced that a few touches of his own 
pencil would render some of them worthy of public inspec- 
tion, we repeat that it is his prerogative, if not hie duty, to 
make the corrections, ‘ 

These hasty observations will be understood by the corres- 
pondent to whom we have alluded, without our being more 
explicit. The piece with which we took the liberties which 
have thus rendered us obnoxious to unmerited censure, as ori- 
ginally written, was poetical, but not poetry; being destitute 
of the constituent principles of English verse. It might be 
termed poetical prose, and would have read very well had we 
published it without regard toitsarbitrary admeasurement. In 
attempting to render it into verse, we may have burdened it 
with some unnecessary expletives ; but this error we conceive 
more than compensated byan increase of harmony. Itis scarcely 
necessary to edd, that had the effusion in question emanated 
from a leas gifted pen, we should not have taken the trouble to 
correct its imperfections, but should have thrown it among 
the rubbish we are in the daily habit of receiving. 

Tezae.—We have given a hasty perusal to an interesting 
pamphlet, from the pen of a revolutionary officer, entitled 
“Considerations on the propriety and necessity of annexing 
the province of Texas to the United States.” This project 
has already been discussed pro and con by several of our po- 
litical journals ; but the most forcible arguments in favour of 
the measure, are to be found in the pamphlet before us. We 
cordially agree with the author, and sincerely hope that no 
well-wisher to the prosperity of this country will espouse the 
negative side of the proposition, until he has attentively read, 
and well digested the publication in question. To usit appears 
unanswerable. 

The Constellation.—The first number of a weekly news- 
paper, called the “ Constellation,” was issued in this city, on 
Satarday last, It contains a great variety of matter, original 
and selected. The terme are three dollars per annum, and 
the office of- publication is in Meiden-lane. 
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i ‘THE LAST BUGLE. 
THE FOLLOWING MASTERLY PRODUCTION, WHICH 18 NEARLY OUT OF PRINT. 


AT THE REQUEST OF MANY SUBSCRIBERS WB GIVE PLACE TO 


_MAESTOSO CON EXPRESSIONE. 

















Hark! the muffled drum sounds the last 
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When he hears the last bu- gle, He'll stand to his arms 
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SECOND VERSE. 

he'll stand to bis arms. Farewell, brother soldiers, in peace may you rest, 
And light lie the turf on each veteran breast, 

Until that review when the souls of the brave 

Shall behold the chief ensign, fair Mercy’s flag wave ; 
Then freed from death's terrors, and hostile alarms, 
‘When we hear the last bugle, we'll stand to our arms. 












+ When he hears the last bu - gle 
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JOY AND GRIEF. 


Oxx summer when dewy flowers 
Displayed their fairest ami, 

Young Joy forsook his happy bowers 
To frotic forth awhile : 


He hied him toa silvery stream, 
That rippled down the glade, 
And there along its verdant brim 
His thoughtless gambols played. 
High o’er bis head the willow fiang 
its gold stems to the air, 
While many a jocund warbler sung 
His sweet-toned matin there. 
He smiled to list the bees’ soft hum, 
Far from the din of men, 
And the wild pheasent’s distant drum 
Swell echoing through the glen. 
And oft his restless form he threw 
Sheer im the deneing te, 
To pluck wild water-flowers that grew 
long the streamlet’s side : 
Soon on his fair unclouded brow 
A lovely wreath appears, 
Pure as the pearls of winter's snow, 
And gemmed with night’s rich teara. 
Thus played he many a sunny hour, 
ee ee ing be 
Till, tired, he sought a neighbouri we’, 
And slum! sledreamilye bear 
Deep from her cypress-circled cell, 
Grief spied the form of Joy, 
And softly stealing down the dell, 
i Knelt by the sleeping boy. 
Aside she flung his locks of gold, 
And gazed with deepening sigh, 
Till from her cheek a tear-drop rolled, 
And dewed his half-closed eye : 
- He woke and sought with ready hand 
To wipe the tear away; 
But, ah! no power at his command, 
Could dry that cankering spray. 
Pensive he left the lone recess, 
And his bright home regained, 
Where still mid all his sportiveness 
That hapless guest remained : 
And thus where'er his form we seek, 
In scenes beneath the sky, 
We find a smile upon his cheek, 
A tear-drop in his eye! Paorevs. 
A EE 
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PREPARATIONS FOR PLEASURE. 
' ‘A PIC-NIC. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 

~ To give a pic-nic party a fair chance of success, it must be 
almost impromptu : projected at twelve o'clock at night at the 
earliest, executed at twelve o’clock on the following day at the 
latest ; and even then the odds are fearfully against it. The 
climate of England is not remarkable for knowing its own 
mind ; nor is the weather “so fixed in its resolve” but that a 
bright August moon, suspended in a clear sky, may be lady- 
usher to a morn of fog, sleet, and drizzle. Then, again—but 
this being tender ground, we will only hint at the possibility of| 
such achange—a lady of the intended party rhight quit the 
drawing-room at night in the sweetest humour imaginable, and 
make her appearance at breakfast in a leas amiable mood, or, 
perhaps, “ prefer taking breakfast in her own room,”—from 
which notice husbands sometimes infer that such a change 
has taken place. 

Mr. Claudius Bagshaw, a retired silk mercer, in the 
vicinity of London, determined, notwithstanding all these 
arguments, to have a pic-nic party on the twenty-fourth of| 
August, his wedding day. On the third of July, Mr. Claudius 
Bagshaw, after eating his breakfast and reading the Morning 
Post, looked out of his parlour window to watch the horticul- 
tural pursuits of his better part. Mr. Bagshaw had becomea 
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happy we shall be, if the weather should be as tine on our 
h wedding-day as it is now.” 





f ing blest with the negative blessing of no offspring, the stream 


“True, love,” replied Mrs. Bagshaw, “but this is only the 
third of July, and, as the anniversary of our happy day is the 
twenty-fourth of August, the weather moy change.” 

This proposition Mr. Bagshaw did not attempt to deny. 

‘The Bagshaws were the happiest couple in the world. Be- 


of their affections was not diverted into little channels, but 


ebbed and flowed in one uninterrupted tide reciprocally from }/ 


bosom to bosom. They never disputed, they never quarreled. 
Yes, they did sometimes, but then it was from a mutual over- 
anxiety to please. Each was afraid to pronounce a choice, 
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“‘Why—um—no: these things are expensive; we come 
home at night with a guinea a-piece lees in our pockets, end 1 
don't see the good of that.” 

“Lhave it!” cried Bagshaw : “we'll make it a pic-nic ; that 
wont be expensive.” 

“Then I'm with you, Bagshaw, with all my heart—and it 
shall be al fresco.” 

“There or any where else you please, sir,” gravely replicd 
the learned member of the universal-knowledge-warehouse. 

“Uncle John meansin the open air, Claudius; that wil! he 
delightful.” 

“Charming !” rejoined Bagshaw. 

It may be inquired why uncle John, who objected to the 





or a preference, lest it might be disagreeable to the other; and |] disbursement of a guinea for a day’s pleasure, should so readily 


hence there occasionally did arise little bickerings, and tiffings, 
and miffings, which were quite as unpleasant in their effects, 
and sometimes as difficult to settle, as quarrels originating in 
less amiable causes. 

“But,” said Mr. Bagshaw, referring to the barometer, “the 
instrument for indicating the present state and probable 
changes of the weather, still maintains its elevation; and I 
tell you what, dear, if the weather should be preposterous on 
the twenty-fourth of August, suppose, instead of going into 
the north, as we did last year, we migrate into Kent or Surrey ? 
Instead of dining at Hampetead, as we did last year, shall we 
go to Greenwich, or to Putney, and eat little fishes 7” 

“ Which ever you like, love,” was the lady's answer to the 
so-intended question. 

“ But I put it to your choice, dear.” 

“ Either—or neither—please yourself, love, and you are sure 
you will please me.” 

“Pshaw! but it is for the gratification of your—or, more 
Properly seeaking, for your gratification. I submit to you an 
alternative for the purpose of election; and you know, Jane, 
T repudiate indifference, even as concerning or applying to 
trifles.” : 

“You know, Claudius, we have but one wish, and that isto 
please each other; so do you decide.” 

“But, Mrs. Bagshaw, I must promulgate a request that— 
having, as I have, no desire, but to please you—you will——”* 

“ How, sir! would you force me to choose, when I am so 
obedient as to choose that you should have the choice entirely 
your own way? This treatment of me is monstrous!’ 

And here Mrs. Bagshaw did what is usual and proper for 
ladies to do on such occasions—she burst into tears. 

“Why then, madam, to use a strong expression, I must say 
that——” 

But a loud rap at the strect-door prevented the utterance of 
an “expression,” the force of which would doubtless have 
humbled Mrs. Claudius Bagshaw down to the very dust. 

“Claudius,” said the lady, hastily drying her eyes, “that is 
uncle John’s knock. We'll go to Gre—Put—Greenwich, love.” 

“That's well, dear; and be assured, Tove, that nothing is 
so adverse to the constitution of what Locke emphatically 
calls the human mind, philosophically considered, as to persc- 
vere in that state of indicision which—that—whereof—but 
we will not go to either; uncle John shall select the locality.” 

Uncle John was a bachelor of fifty-five, possessing twelve 
thousand pounds, a strong disinclination to part with any of| 
them, a good heart, and a bad temper. 

“Good morning t’ye, good folks : as usual, I perceive, billing 
and cooing.” 

The Bagshaws had by this time got together in a corner of 
the garden, and were lovingly occupied in trimming the same 
pot of sweet peas. 

“Quite the contrary, uncle John,” said Mra. Bagshaw. 
“Claudius and I have just had one of our most desperate 
quarrels.” 

And here the happy pair giggled, and exchanged looks which 
were meant toimply that their most desperate quarrels were 
mere kitten’s play ; and that uncle John did so interpret them, 
he made manifest by a knowing shake of his fore-finger. 

“The fact is, sir, Jane and I talk of commemorating the 
annual recurrence of the anniversary of our wedding-day, at 
some place a /cetle farther in the country ; but our minds are 





member of one of the “ march-of-intellect-societies,” and was 
Confident that the pic-nic would turn out a very pleasant thing. 
“How fortunate we shalll be, dear,” said Mr, Bagehaw, “ how 





in a perfect vacuum concerning the identity of the spot. Now, 
sir, will you reduce the place to a mathematical certainty, and 
be one of the party 7” 








have yielded at the suggestion of a pic-nic. Uncle John pos- 
sessed a neat little morocco pocket-case, containing a dozen 
silver spoons, and silver-handled knives and forks, andalthough 
we are told that these implements are of later invention than 
fingers, there is, nevertheless, a very general bias in their 
favour, for the purpose to which they are epplied. Now, 
uncle John being aware of the prevalence of their employment, 
it was for this reason he never objected to make one of a pic- 
nic party ; for whilst others contributed chickens, pigeon-pies, 
or wines, it being the principle of such parties that each 
member should furnish something to the feast, uncle John in- 
variably contributed the use of his knives, forks, and spoons. 

The whole morning was spent in debating on who should 
be invited to partake of this “' pleasantest thing that ever was,” 
and examining into their several pretensions, and their powers 
of contributing to the amusements of the day; when, at 
length, the bonour of nomination was conferred upon the 
persons following, and for the reasons assigned : 

Sir Thomas and Lady Groute—because of their title, which 
would give an air to the thing—(Sir Thomas, formerly a corn- 
chandler, having been knighted for carrying up an address in 
the late reign.) Miss Euphemia Grouts, daughter, No. 1— 
who would bring her guitar. Miss Corinna Grouts, ditto 
No. 2—because she would sing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass—Mr. Snodgrass being vice-presi- 
dent of the grand junction march-of-intellect-society. Mr. 
Frederick Snodgrass, their son, (lately called to the chancery 
bar) who would bring his flute. 

Messrs. Wrench and son, (eminent dentists.) The father 
to be invited because he was charming company, and the son, 
a dead bore, because the father would be offended if he were 
not. Andlastly, 

Miss Snubbleston, a rich maiden lady of forty-four, for no 
other earthly qualification whatever than her carriage, which 
(to use Bagshaw’s words) would carry herself and ue three, 
and aleo transplant a large portion of the provender to the place 
of rendezvous. 

Bagshaw having made out a fair copy of this list, eomewhat 
in the shape of a bill of parcels, this, the first step towards 
the “ pleasantest thing that ever was,” was taken with entire 
satisfaction. 

“Why, Bagshaw,” exclaimed uncle John, who had cast up 
the numbers, “including our three selves, we shall be thirteen !"” 

The member of the institution perceived the cause of his 
alarm! but having been lectured out of prejudices respecting 
matters of greater moment than this, he prepared a look of 
ineffable contempt as his only reply ; however, happening to 
think of uncle John’s twelve thousand pounds, he suppressed 
it, and just contented himself with, 

“ And what then, sir?” 

“Why then, sir, that is a risk I won't run; and unless we 
can manage to——I have it! the very man. How came we 
to forget him? The—very—man. You know Jack Rich- 
ards?” 

The last four words were delivered in a tone implying the 
utter impossibility of any human creature being unacquainted 
with Jack Richards. 

“Not in the least, sir. I never heard of him.” 

+ “What! never heard of Ja——. The thing is impossible; 
every body knows Jack Richards. ‘Phe very thing for us; 
such a wit! such awag! he is the life and soul of every thing. 
Should he be unengaged for the twenty-fourth of August. 
But he is so caught up!/ I was invited to meet him at dinner 
last Sunday {at Jones's, but -he did'nt come. Such a disap- 
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pointment to us! However, I shall meet him on Thursday 
atthe Time's, if he should but keep his promise, and then—” 

“But, uncle,” said Mrs. Bagshaw, “ hadn’t vou better send 
him an invitation at once 7” 

“Pl do better still, my dear; Pll call at his lodgings, and 
if I find him hanging loose, I'll bring him to dine with you 
to-day.’ Then turning to Bagshaw, he added, ‘That a man 
like you shouldn’t know Jack Richards, is surprising !” 

As this was evidently pointed at Mr. Claudius Bagshaw in 
his capacity of member of a learned body, Bagshaw pureed 
up his mouth into a mock modesty smile, and slightly bowed. 
Off went uncle John in quest of Jack Richards; and, that the 
pleasantest thing in the world might not suffer by delay, of 
went Mr. Bagshaw to apprise the Snodgrasses, the Groutses, 
and the rest of the nominees; and, more important still, off] 
went the lady to the poulterer’s, to inquire whether he was 
likely to have any nice pigeons for a pie, about the twenty- 
third of next month. The dinner-hour arrived and 0 did 
uncle John, but with a face of unspeakable woe. 

“T feared how it would be.” 

“What! can’t he be with us on the twenty-fourth?” in- 
quired both the Bagshaws at the same instant.” 

“He will if he can, but he won’t promise. But to-day—! 
However, it serves us right ; we were unwise to indulge a hope 
of his coming at so short a notice. He has almost engaged 
himself to you for Sunday fortnight, though. What acreature 
it is! he has given me such a pain in my side!” 

“Something he said that almost killed you with laughing : 
Yepeat it, uncle, repeat it.” 

“Why, no, he didn’t say any thing particular: but he has 
a knack of poking one in the rib, in his comical way, and 
sometimes he hurts you.” 

We intended to describe Jack Richards at length; uncle 
John’s accidental notice of this trait has, most probably, ren- 
dered that trouble unnecessary. Indeed, we feel that we need 
scarcely add to it, that he can sing a devilish good song, (and 
every body knows what is meant by that) and imitated the 
inimitable Mathew’s imitations of the actors, not even except- 
ing his imitation of Tate Wilkinson’s imitation of Garrick. 

Except the uncertainty of Jack Richards, the result of the 
morning’s occupation was satis! . 
ing his old business-like habits of activity and industry, had 
contrived to wait on every person named in the list, all of 
whom had promised their attendance! and Mrs. Bagshaw had 
received from the poulterera positive assurance that he would 

. ‘Taise heaven and earth to supply her with pigeons on the 
twenty-third of the ensuing August! 

Committees were forthwith summoned. First, a committee 
to consider of the whereabout. At this, after an evening of 
polite squabbling, which had nearly put an end to the project 
altogether, Twickenham meadows received the honour of 
selection—nem. con. as Bagshaw said. Next, lest it should 
happen as it did once happen, for want of such preconcert, thata 
pic-nic party of ten found themselves at their place of meet- 
ing with ten fillets of veal and ten hams, Mr. Bagshaw called 
@ committee of “ provender.” Here it was settled that the 
Snodgrasees should contribute four chickens and a tongue; 
the Bagshaws, their pigeon-pie; Wrench and son, a ham; 
Sir Thomas Grouts, a hamper of his own choice wine; Miss 
Snubbleston, a basket of fruit and pastry; uncle John, his 
silver spoons, knives, and forks; and Jack Richarde—his 
charming company. nd lastly, came the committee for 
general purposes! At this important meeting it was agreed 
that the party proceed to Twickenham by water ; that, to gave 
the trouble of loading and unloading, Miss Snubbleston’s 
carriage convey the hampers, é&c. direct to the place appointed 
the said carriage, moreover, serving to bring the ladies to 
town, should the evening prove cold ; that, for the water-music, 
the following programme be adopted: 1. On reaching Vaux- 
hall bridge the concert to commence with Madame Pasta’s 
grand scena in “ Medea,” previous to the murder of the chil- 
dren, by Miss Corinna Grouts. 2. Nicholson’s grand flute 
concertoin five sharps, by Mr. Frederick Snodgrass. 3. Grand 
aria, with variations, guitar, by Miss Euphemia Grouts. 4. 
Sweet Bird; accompaniment, flute obligato, Miss C. G. and 
Mr. F. S.—and 5. The’ Dettingen te deum, (arranged for 
three voices, by Mr. F. S.) by Miss Euphemia, Miss Corinna, 
and Mr. Frederick Snodgrass. The “interstices,” as Mr. 
Bagshaw called them, to be filled up by the amusing talents 
of the elder Wrench, and uncle John’s friend. And, lastly, 
that the company do assemble at Mr. Baguhaw’s on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-fourth of August, at ten o'clock precisely, 
in order to have the advantage of the tide both ways. 

Three days prior to the important twenty-fourth, Mr. Bag- 


Bagshaw, still retain- ||8™- 





shaw went toengage the boat, but in a squabble with the boat- 
man Mr, B. got a black eve. This was the first mishap, 


Restless and impatient though you be, depend upon it there 
is not a day of the whole three hundred and sixty-five will 
put itself in the slightest degree out of the way, or appear 
one second before its appointed time for your gratification. O 
that people would consider this, and wait avanta with patience! 
Certainly Mr. Bagshaw did not. The night of the twenty- 
thirdtohim appeared anage. Hisrepeater was in his hand every 
ten minutes. He thought the morning would never dawn, 
but he was mistaken; itdid; and as fine a morning as if it 
had been made on purpose to favour his excursion. By six 
o'clock he was dressed! by eight the contributions from all 
the members had arrived, and were ranged in the passage. 
There was their own pigeon-pie carefully packed in brown 
paper and straw; Sir Thomas’s hamper of his own choice 
‘wine; and the rest. Every thing promised fairly. The 
young ladies and Mr. Frederick had had thirty rehearsals of 
their grand airas and concertos, and were perfect toa demi- 
semiquaver; Jack Richards would certainly come; and the 
only drawback upon Mr. Bagshaw’s personal enjoyment, but 
nothing in this world is perfect, was the necessity he was under 
of wearing his green shade, which would totally deprive him 
of the pleasure of contemplating the beauties of the Thames’ 
scenery ; e thing he had set his heart upon. Nine! ten! 

“No one here yet! Jane, my love, we shall infallibly lose 
the tide;” and for the next quarter of an hour the place of| 
the poor repeater was no sinecure. 

Aknock ! Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass and Mr. Frederick. An- 
other! the whole family of the Groutses. Next came Mr. Charles 
Wrench. 

“Bless us! Mr. Charles,” said Bagshaw, “where is your 
father?” 

Now Mr, Wrench, senior, was an agreeable old dentist, 
always gay, generally humorous, sometimes witty; he could 
sketch characters as well as draw teeth; and, on occasions of 
this kind, was invaluable. The son was a mere donkey; a 
silly, simpering, well-dressed young gentleman, the owner of 
no more than the eighth of an idea, and of a very fine set of 
teeth, which he constantly exhibited like a sign or advertize- 
ment of his shop. Appended to every thing he uttered were 
@ preface and postscript, in the form of a sort of billy-goat 


“Het he! he! he! fayther regrets emezingly he caint 
come, being called to attend the duchess of Dilborough. He! 
he! he! he!” 

As we have already said that it was in pure compliment to 
the father that the son was invited, and not at all for the sake 
lof his own company, his presence was a grievous aggravation 
‘of the disappointment. 

The next knock announced Miss Snubbleston. But where 
was her carriage? Why, it had been newly varnished, and 
they might scratch her pannels with the hampers; and then 
she was afraid of her springs. So here was Miss Snubbleston 
without her carriage, for the convenience of which alone she 
had been invited, considered by the rest in exactly the same 
light as young Mr. Wrench without old Mr. Wrench—id est, 
a. damper. A new arrangement was the necessary consequence ; 
and the basket, under the superintendence of a servant, were 
{jolted down ina hackney coach, to be embarked at Westminster. 
But Miss Snubbleston brought with her a substitute, which 
‘was by no means a compensation. Cupid, her wretched, 
little, barking, yelping, Dutch pug, had eaten something that 
had disagreed with him, and his fair mistress would not “ for 
worlds,” have left him at home while he was so indisposed. 
Well, no one chose to be the first to object to the intruder, so 
Cupid was received. 

ARRIVAL OF JACK RICHARDS. 

“But where can uncle John and his friend be? We shall 
lose the tide, that’s certain,” was scarcely uttered by Mr. 
Bagshaw, when in came our uncle, together with the long 
expected Jack Richards. 

“ The usual introductions over, Mr. Richards saluted every 
body with the self-sufficient swagger of a vulgar lion.” 

“ The day smiles auspicious, sir,” said Bagshaw, whothought 
it requisite he should throw off something fine to so celebrated 
Ja person. 

“Smile 7a broad grin, I call it, sir.” 
laugh. 

“Oh, excellent !” 

“ Capital! 

Uncle John, proud of his friend, whispered in Bagshaw’s 
lear, ‘‘ you see, Jack’s beginning.” And now hats and gloves 
were in motion. 

“You have got your flute, Frederick 7” 

“Yee, mother,” was the reply. 

“Lau Ma’,” cried Miss Corinna, “if I haven’t come without 
‘ Sweet Bird.’ and my scena from ‘ Medea,’ I declare.” 


And here was a general 








As these were indispensable to the amusements of the day, 
a servant was despatched for them. He couldn’t be gone 
longer than halfan hour. Halfan hour! thought Bagshaw ; 
‘tis eleven now; and the tide——. But the servant was ab- 
sent a few minutes beyond the half hour, and poor Bagshaw 
suffered severely from that gnawing impatience, amounting 
almost to pain, which every mother’s son of us has experienced 
upon occasions of greater—or less importance than this. 
They were again at the very point of starting, when a mes- 
sage was brought to Mrs. Snodgrass that little master Charles 
had cut his thumb dreadfully! What wasto be done? Mrs. 
Snodgrass vowed, she shouldn’t be easy in her mind the whole 
day, unlees she knew the extent of the mischief: and as they 
only lived in Euston-square, and she could be there and back 
again in twenty minutes, she would herself go see what really 
was the matter: and away she went. Twenty minutes! 
During ej} this time, Bagshaw—but who would attempt to 
describe anguish indescribable! At length he was relieved by 
the return of Mrs. Snodgrass ; but, to the horror and conster- 
nation of himself, and of all present, she introduced the 
aforesaid master Charles,—an ugly, ill-tempered, blubbering 
little brat of seven years old, with a bloated red face, scrubby 
white hair, and red eyes ; and with the interesting appendage 
ofa thick slice of bread and butter in his hand. 

“T’m sure you'll pardon this liberty,” said the affectionate 
Mama: “but poor Charley has cut himself very much, and he 
would not be pacified till I consented to take him with us: 
He haspromised to be very good. There, don’t cry any more, 
darling !” and, accordingly, the urchin roared with tenfold 
vigour. There were no particular manifestations of joy at 
this arrival; and it is just possible, although nothing was ut- 
tered to that effect, thet there did exist a general and cordial 
wish that young master Snodgrass were sprawling at the 
bottom of the deepest well in England. Uncle John, indeed, 
did utter something about the pug and the child—two such 
nuijsances—people bringing their brats into grown up com- 
pany. 

At length the procession set out ; the Bagshaws, uncle John. 
and Jack Richards bringing up the rear in a hackney-coach. 
On reaching the corner of the street, Mrs. Bagshaw called out 
to the driver to stop. 

“ What is the matter, dear ?” said Bagshaw. 

“ Your eye-lotion, love.” 

“Well, never mind that, sweet.” 

“Claudius, I shall be miserable if you go without it. Dr. 
Nooth desired you would use it every two hours. I must 
insist—now, for my sake, love—such an eye as he has got, 
Mr. Richards!” 

So away went Bagshaw to the lake of Lausanne Lodge for 
the lotion, which, as it always happens when folks are in a 
hurry, it took him a quarter of an hour to find. 

They were now fairly on the road. 

“Whata smell of garlick ?” exclaimed uncle John; “it is 
intolerable !” 

‘Dearme !” said Mr. Richards, “do you perceiveit? °Tisa 
fine Italian eausage I bought at Morel’s, as my contribution. 
We shall find it an excellent relish in the country,” and he ex- 
hibited his purchase, enveloped in a brown paper. 

“Pha! shocking !’tis a perfect nuisance! Put it into your 
pocket again, or throw it out at window.” But Mr. Richards 
preferred obeying the first command. 

Apropos of contributions, “ uncle, have you brought your 
spoons 7? 

“Here they are,” replied uncle; at the same time drawing 
from his pocket a parcel in size and form very closely resem- 
bling Mr. Richards’s offensive contribution. 

On arriving at Westminster Bridge, they found the rest of 
the party already seated in the barge, and the first sound that 
saluted their eare was an intimation that, owing to their being 
two hours behind time (it was now past twelve), they should 
hardly save the tide. 

“T knew it would be so,” said Bagshaw, with more of dis- 
content than he had thought to experience, considering the 
pains he had taken that every thing should be well-ordered. 

As uncle John was stepping into the boat, Richards, with 
great dexterity, exchanged parcels with him, putting the 
Italian sausage into uncle John’s pocket and the spoons into 
| his own ; enhancing the wit of the mancuvre by whispering 
to the Bagshawe, who, with infinite delight, had observed it. 

“ Hang me,” said Richards, “‘ but he shall have enough of the 
garlick 1? 

The old gentleman was quite unconscious of the operation, 
as Richards adroitly diverted his attention from it by giving 
him one of his facetious pokes in the ribs, which nearly bent 








him double, and drew a roar of laughter from everyone else. 
Just as they were pushing off, their attention. was attracted 
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by aloud howling. 
dog, which was standing at the water's edge. 

““Confound it!” cried Richards, “‘that’smy Carlo! He has 

ollowed me, unperceived, all the way from home—I would 
not lose him for fifty pounds. I must take him beck—pray 
put me ashore. This is very provoking—though he is a very 
quiet dog P? 

There was no mistaking this hint. Already were there 
two muicances on board—master Charles and the Dutch pug : 
but as they were to choose between Jack Richards with his 
dog, or no Jack Richards, (or, in other words, no life and soul 
of the party,) it was presently decided that Carlo should be 
invited to a seat on the hampers, which were stowed at the 
head of the boat—uncle John having firet extracted from 
Mr. Richards an assurance that their new guest would lie 
there as stillasa mouse. This complaisance was amply re- 
warded by a speedy display of Mr. Richards’s powers of enter- 
tainment. As soon as they reached the middle of the river 
Jack Richards suddenly jumped up, for the purpose of fright- 
ening Miss Snubbleston; a jest at which every body else 
would have laughed, had not their own lives been endangered 
by it. Even his great admirer suggested to him that once of| 
that was enough. His next joke was one of a more intellec- 
tual character. Though he had never till this day seen Sir 
‘Thomas, he had accidently heard something about his former 
trade. 

“What is the difference between Lord Eldon and Sir 
Thomas Grouts?’ Nobody could tell. 

“One is an ex-chancelor—the other is an ex-chandler.” 
Every body laughed, except the Grouts family. 

This was succeeded by another thrust in uncle John’s side ; 
after which came a pun, which we shall not record, as the 
effect of it was to force the ladies to cough and look into the 
water, the gentlemen to look at each other, and Mrs. Snodgrass 
to whisper Mrs, Bagshaw. 

“ Who is this Mr. Richards 1” 

Indeed, there would have been no end to his pleasantries 
had they not been interrupted by a request that Miss Corinna 
would open the cancert, as they were fast approaching Vaux- 
hall bridge. Mr. Bagshaw (looking at the programme, which 
he had drawn out on paper ruled with red and blue lines,) 
objected to this, as it would disturb the previous arrangement, 
according to which the concert was not to commence till they 
were through the bridge. This objection was overruled, and 
the fair Corinna unrolled the music, for which the servant 
had been despatched with so much haste. Miss Corinna 
screamed! What was the matter? 

“They had not sent the grand scena from Medea, after all, 
but a wrong piece!” And the pains she had taken to be per- 
fect in it! 

“Could not Miss Corinna sing it from memory ?” 

“ Impossible P 

“ How careless of you, Corinna! then sing what they have 
sent.” 

“Why, ma,” said Corinna, with tears in her eyes, and 
holding up the unfortunate sheets, “why bless me, ma, I 
can’t sing the overture to Der Freyschutz !” 

The difficulty of sucha performance being readily admitted, 
Mr. Frederick Snodgrass declared himself but too happy to 
comply with the calls for his concerto in five sharpe, which 
stood next on the list ; and with the air of one well satisfied 
that an abundance of admiration and applause would reward 
his efforts, he drew forth his flute, when, lo! one of the joints 
was missing! This accident was nearly fatal to the musical 
entertainments of the day; for not only was the concerto 
thereby rendered impracticable, but Sweet Bird,” with the 
flute-accompaniment obligato, was put hors de combat. Dis- 
appointment having, by this, been carried to its uttermost 
bounds, the announcement that two strings of the guitar had 
gone, was received with an indifference almost stoical; and 
every one was grateful to Miss Euphemia for so willingly 
undertaking (the whispered menaces of Lady Grouts being 
heard by nobody but the young lady hereelf,) to do all that 
could be done under such untoward circumstances. She 
would endeavour to accompany herself through a little ballad ; 
but she failed. 

Mr. Claudius Bagshaw, with all his literature, science, and 
philosophy, now, for the first time, wondered how any thing 
could fail, «0 much trouble having been taken to insure suc- 
cess. Drawing forth his repeater, he a hem’d! and just 
muttered. 

“‘Unaccountable! Hem! upon my word! Oneo’clock, and 

no pleasure yet!” 

“One o'clock,” echoed his spouse ; then ’tis time for your 
eye, dear!” and Bagshaw was compelled not only to suffer his 
damaged optics to be dabbled by his tormentingly-aficctionate 


It proceeded from a large Newfoundland 








wife, but to submit again to be hoodwinked, in spite of his 
entreaties to the contrary, and his pathetic assurances that he 
had not yet seen a bit of the prospect ; a thing he had set his 
heart upon. 

Now occurred a dead silence of some minutes. A steam- 
boat rushed by. Bagshaw seized this opportunity to make a 
display of his scientific acquirements ; and this he did with the 
greater avidity, as he had long wished to astonish vice-presi- 
dent Snodgrass. Besides, in the event of his offering to deliver 
a course of lectures at the institution, the vice-president might 
bear evidence to his capabilities for the purpose—his acquaint- 
ance not only with the facts, but with the terms of science. 
Whether those terms were always correctly applied, we confess 
ourselves not sufficiently learned to pronounce. 

“How wondrous is the science of mechanism! how varie- 
gated its progeny, how simple, yet how compound! I am 
propelled to the consideration of this subject by having 
optically perceived that ingenious nautical instrument, which 
has just now flown along like a mammoth, that monster of 
the deep! You ask me how are steam-boats propagated? in 
other words, how is such an infinite and immoveable body 
inveigled along its course? I will explain it to you. It isby 
the power of friction : that is to say, the two wheels, or paddles, 
turning diametrically, or at the same moment, on their axioms, 
and repressing by the rotundity of their motion the action of| 
the menstruum in which the machine floats,—water being, in 
a philosophical sense, a powerful non-conductor,—it is clear, 
that in proportion as is the revulsion so is the progression ; and 
as is the centrifugal force, so is the—” 

“ Pooh !” cried uncle John impatiently, “let us have som 
music.” 

“Thave an apprehension, Bagshaw,” said the vice-president, 
—‘‘that I should not presume to dispute with you—that you 
are wrong in your theory of the centrifugal force of the ax- 
ioms. However, we will discuss that point at the Grand-Junc- 
tion. But come, Frederick, the ‘ Dettingen te deum.’” 

Frederick and the young ladies having, by many rehearsals, 
perfected themselves in the performance of this piece, instantly 
complied. Scarcely had they reached the fourth bar, when 
Jack Richards, who had not for a long time perpetrated a joke, 
produced a harsh, brasay-toned, German eolina, and “blew 
a blast so loud and shrill,” that the Dutch pug began to bark, 
Carlo to howl, and the other nuisance, masters Charles, to cry. 
The German eolina was of itself bad enough, but these con- 
gregated noises were intolerable. Uncle John aimed a des- 
perate blow with a large apple, which he was just about to 
bite, at the head of Carlo, who, in order to give his lungs fair 
play, was standing on all fours on the hampers. The apple 
missed the dog, and went some distance beyond him into the 
water. Mr. Carlo, attributing to uncle John a kinder feeling 
than that which actually prompted the proceeding, looked 
upon it as a good-natured expedient to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of adding his mite to the amusements of the day, by 
displaying a specimen of his training. Without waiting for 
a second hint, he plunged into the river, seized the apple, and, 
paddling up to the side of the boat with the prize triumphantly 
exhibited in his jaws, to the consternation of the whole party, 
he scrambled in between uncle John and his master, dropped 
the apple upon the floor, distributed a copious supply of] 
Thames’ water amongst the affrighted beholdera, squeezed 
hig way through them as best he could, and, with an air of| 
infinite self-satisfaction, resumed his place on the hampers. 

Had Mr. Jack Richards, the owner of the dog, been at the 
bottom of the Thames a week before this delightful twenty- 
fourth not one of the party, Mr. Richards himself excepted, 
would have felt in the slightest degree concerned ; but since, 
with acommon regard to politeness, they could not explicitly tell 
him zo they contented themselves with bestowing upon Mr. 
Carloevery term of opprobrium, every form of execration, which 
good-manners will allow—leaving it to the sagacity of “ the 
life and soul of the company” to apply them to himeelf, if #0 
it might be agreeable to him. Poor fellow! he felt the awk- 
wardness of his situation, and figuratively, as well as literally 
speaking, this exploit of his dog threw a damp upon him, as 
it had done upon every one else. 

For some time the pic-nics pursued their way in solemn 
silence. At length, Bagshaw, perceiving that there would be 
very little pleasure if matters were allowed to go on in this 
way, exclaimed, 

“An intelligent observer, not imbued with the knowledge 
of our intentions, would indicate us to be a combination of! 
perturbed spirits, rowed by Charon across the river Tiber.’” 

Tn cases of this kind, the essential is to break the ice. Con- 
versation was now resumed. 


“Ah! ha!? said the vice-president, “ Sion-house.” 
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“one of the most gencalogical and antique families in Eng. 
land.” 


And here, having put forth so much classical and historical 
lore, almost in a breath, he marked his own satisfaction by a 
short, single cough. The vice-president said nothing, but he 


thought to himself, ‘There is much more in this Bagshaw 
than I suspected.” 
Jack Richards was up again. 


“Come, what’s done can’t be helped; but, upon my soul ! 
T am eorry at being the innocent cause of throwing cold water 
on the party.” 

“Cold water, indeed ! look at me, sir,” said Miss Snubble- 
ston, with tears in her eyes, and exhibiting her ci-desant 
shoulder-of-mutton sleeves, which, but half an hour before, as 
stiff and stately as starch could make them, were now hanging 
loose and flabby about her skinny arms. 

“Too bad, Jack,” said uncle John, “to bring that cursed 
Carlo of yours! 

Carlo, perceiving that he was the subject of conversation, 
was instantly on his legs, his eye steadily fixed upon uncle 
John, evidently expecting a signal for a second plunge. The 
alarm was general, and every tongue joined in the scream of 
“Lie down, sir! lie down !” 

Uncle John, who had been more than once offended by 
the odour from his friend’s garlic sausage, and who had on 
each and every such occasion vented an exclamation of 
disgust, to the great amusement of Mr. Richards, (who chuck- 
led with delight to think of the exchange he had secretly 
effected,) here, in the very middle of the stream, resolved to 
rid himself of the annoyance. Unperceived by any one, he 
gently drew the parcel from Richards’ coat-pocket, and let it 
drop into the water! Like king Richard’s pierced coffin, once 
in, it soon found the way to the bottom. Uncle John could 
scarcely restrain his inclination to laugh aloud ; however, he 
contrived to assume an air of indifference, and whistled part 
of a tune. 


ARRIVAL AT TWICKENHAM, AND THE CATASTROPHE. 
Arrived at Twickenham, the boatmen were ordered to pull 
up to a beautiful meadow, sloping down to the water's edge. 
There was no time to locee—they had no pleasure yet—so 
Bagshaw entreated that every one “ would put his shoulder to 
the wheel, and be on the qui rala.” In an instant a large 
heavy hamper wes landed, but, as in compliance with Bag- 
shaw’s request, every one did something to help, a scene of 
confusion was the consequence, and numerous pieces of 
crockery were invalided ere the cloth was properly spread, and 
the dishes, plates, and glasses distributed. But for the feast. 
Mr. Snodgrase’s basket was opened, and out of it were taken 
four remarkably fine chickens, and a tongue—uncooked! 
There was but one mode of accounting for this trifling omis- 
sion. Mr. Snodgrass’s Betty was a downright matter-of-fact 
pereon, who obeyed orders to the very letter. Having been 
told, the evening before, to get four fine chickens for roasting, 
together with a tongue, and to pack them, next morning, in a 
basket, she did so literally and strictly ; but, as she had receiv- 
ed no distinct orders to dress them, to have done so she would 
have deemed an impertinent departure from her instructions. 
Well; since people in a high state of civilization, like Mr. Clau- 
dius Bagshaw and his friends, cannot eat raw chickens, they 
did the only thing they could under the circumstances—they 
grumbled exceedingly, and put them back again into the 


| basket. ‘This was a serious deduction in the important point 


of quantity, and uncle John felt a slight touch of remorse at 
having thrown, as he thought, his friend’s Italian sausage into 
the Thames. However there was still provision in the garri- 
son. But the run of luck in events, as at a game of whist, 
may be against you ; and when it is so, be assured that human 
prudence and foresight—remarkable as even Mrs. Bagshaw’s 
who bespoke her pigeonsseven weeks before she wanted them 
—avail but little. When the packages were first stowed in 
the boat, the pigcon-pie was inadvertently placed at the bot- 

tom, and every thing else, finishing with the large heavy 
hamper of crockery, with Carlo on that, upon it; so that 
when it was taken up it appeared a chaotic mass of pie-crust, 
broken china, pigeons, brown paper, beef-steak, eggs, and 
straw! 

“Now this is enough to provoke a saint!” said BagshaWw ; 
and no one attempting to deny the position, with this salvo for 
his own character of philosophic patience, he indulged him- 
self in the full expression of his vexation and sorrow. After 
minute examination, he declared the pie to be “‘a complete 
squash,” and that nobody could venture to eat it but at the 
imminent risk of being choked. As he was about to throw 
it over the hedge, Miss Snubbleston, seized with an unusual 
fit of generosity, called out to him: 








“The residuum of the Northumberlands,” said Claudius, 





“What are you'doing? ‘Though itisn’t-fit for us to eat, it 






























will be quite a treat to the poor watermen. 
souls, they don’t often get pigeon-pic.” 

But the good genius of Mr. Carlo prevailed ; and the truth 
of the adage, “tis an ill wind that blows nobody good,” was 
confirmed in his mind as he found himself busily employed 
in the ingenious operation of separating pigeon from porcelain. 
It was, doubtless, extremely ill bred in one dog not to invite 
another, and Cupid expressed his sense of the slight by a long- 
continued yell, which drew down upon him, from the equally 
disappointed bipeds of the company, sundry wishes, the posi- 
tive accomplishment of which would not have tended much 
to his personal happiness. The next basket was opened. 
Things were not altogether in a desperate state. Mr. Wrench’s 
ham was in perfect order, and that, with Miss Snubbleston’s 
sallad, and some bread and—could it be possible! After 6o 
much preparation, and Mr. Bagshaw’s committee of “‘ proven- 
der’ to boot, that no one should have thought of #0 obvious 
a requisite as bread! There would not be time to send Mr. 
Bagshaw to Twickenham town to procure some, for it was 
getting late, and if they lost the tide, they should be on the 
water till midnight, and they did not like the appearance of| 
the sky, which was by no means so blue as it had hitherto 
been. However, the want of bread did not much signify ; they 
could make ashift with Miss Snubbleston's biscuits and pound- 
cakes. But uncle John did not come out on an excursion of| 
pleasure to make shift; no more did Bagshaw, no more did 
any of the others. There was nothing else to be done; so 
where is Miss Snubbleston’s basket? And where is Master 
Charles? gracious! Don’t be alarmed, the precious rarity is 
in no danger. He was soon discovered behind a tree, whither 
he had dragged the fruit and cakes, and was engaged with all 
his might and main, in an endeavour, with a piece of stick to 
force out an apple. In this attempt, as it was presently seen, 
the interesting child had cracked a bottle, the contents of which, 
merely a preparation of oil, vinegar, and mustard for the sallad, 
were quietly dribbling through the pound-cakes, biscuits, and 
fruit. Similar aspirations to thoee which had lately been 
so cordially expressed for the Dutch pug, were now most de- 
voutly formed in behalf of Master Charles. 

“This comes of bringing their plaguey brats with them,” 
said uncle and Bagshaw. 

Whilst this scene was going on, Jack Richards, perceiving 
that the service of the table was incomplete, bethought him 
of uncle John’s silver handled knives and forks, and spoons. 
he felt first in one pocket, then in the other, then he ran down 
to search the boat, then he rammaged the baskets. 

“Jack, my boy,” hallooed uncle John, “don't trouble your- 
self, you'll never see that again.” 

“ What, sir?” 

“T could not bear the smell of it any longer, so I slyly drew 
it out of your pocket, and dexterously let it fall into the deepest 
part of the Thames.” 

And here uncle John chuckled, and looked about him for 
applause. 

“Bleas me, sir! Don't say so—why—bless my heart—you 
don’t know—before we got into the boat, I put the sausage 
into your pocket, and your case of cutlery into my own !? 

There was a general burst of laughter against uncle John. 
He turned as pale as—nay, paler, than any thing that has ever 
yet been dragged into the comparison ; for an instant he stood 
stock-still, then thrust his hand into his pocket, drew forth the 
unfortunate substitute, and at the same time exclaiming D—— 
tion! dashed it violently to the ground. He next buttoned 
his coat from the bottom to the top, pulled down his cuffs, 
whispered to his no longer admired Jack Richards, “You 
shall hear from me, Mr.—— ;” and saying aloud to Bagshaw, 
“This comes of your confounded party of pleasure, sir,” away 
he went, and returned to town outside a Twickenbam coach ; 
resolving by the way to call out that Mr. Richards, and to eject 
the Bagshaws from the snug corner they held in his last will 
and testament. 

This explosion seemed to have banished pleasure for that: 
day. They were all, more or less, out of humour; and in- 
stead of making the beet of things, as they had hitherto done, 
they now made the worst of them. Sir Thomas’s hamper of 
his chotce wine(which, by the by, he purchased at a cheap shop 
for the occasion) was opened; and slices of ham were cut 
with the only knife and fork. Jack Richards tried to be face- 
tious, but it would notdo. He gave Bagshaw a poke in the 

tibs, which was received with a very formal, ‘Sir, Imust beg—.”” 
To Mr. Wrench, janior, he said, 

“You have not spoken much to-day—but you have made 
amends for your silence—d’ye take 7—Your ham is good, 
though your tongue is not worth much !’* 


i 


impertinent liberties and satisfaction, ‘On being invited by 
‘Sir Thomas to a second glass of his old East India, he said that 
one was a dose—had ratber not double the Cape ; and at the 
first glass of champaigne, he inquired whether there had been 
a plentiful supply of gooseberries that year. In short, whether 
it were that the company knew not howto appreciate his style 
of wit and pleasantry, or that he was in reality a very dise- 
greeable person, the fact is that—but hold! let us say nothing 
ill of him; he died last week, at Folkestone, of a surfeit of 
goose, in the forty-ninth yearof his age. For the consolation 
of such as were amused by him, and regret his loss, be it re- 
membered that there are still to be found many Jack Richards 
in this world. 

As we have said, they now resolved to make the worst of| 
every thing; the grass was damp, the gnats were troublesome, 
Carlo’s nose was in every body’s face, Cupid’s teeth at every 
body’s calves, and Master Charles was ill of the many sour 
apples; it was growing late, and no good could come of sitting 
longer in the open air. They re-emberked. By the time they reach- 
ed Putney it was pitch dark, and the tide was setting against 
them. They moved on in mute impatience, for there was a 
slight sprinkling of rain. It now fell in torrents. Master 
Charles grew frightened and screamed. Cupid yelped and 
Carlo howled. Accompanied the rest of the way by these 
pleasing sounds, at one in the morning (two hours and a half, 
later than they intended) they arrived at Westminster-stairs, 
dull, dreary, drowsy, discontented, and drenched. 

SS pr SEE 


THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NEW SERIEG—NUMBER Vu. 
THE moon was streaming down through the trees, silver- 
ing the distant river with her trembling beams, and casting 
long and strongly marked shadows from the houses. The 
constellations, which have been the theme of man’s won- 
der and admiration for thousands of years, were yet lending 
their quiet lustre to the lovely night; and the scene that 
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the gay—youth—beauty—worth—mouldering beneath.— 
There is a deep and strange feeling in standing thas in the 
solitary night, with no companions but the beings of « past 
world. We realize with extraordinary force, the unknown 
void towards which time’s lapsing current bears us, and the 
impotent imagination, that has ranged al! regions of created 
things,recoils aghast from the blackness of the prospect. Such. 
‘@ scene presents, too, a singular contrast between the living 
and the dead. Sweet flowers are springing from the rounded 
grave, with as much beauty as if they decorated a garden of 
pleasure—the sounds of the distant crowd—the laugh of the 
careleas—the bark of the dog—or perhaps a burst of music 
floats like a stranger above the unheeding tombe—and the 
same moonlight that streams upon fair ladies’ bower, tinges 
the neighbouring stream, and lends the wanton clouds their 
robes of silver, smiles, as if in ignorance, on the white slabs, 
the emblem of life’s ruin, and the last display of its pride. 
I thought nature had forgotten them. 

Here repose the bodies of many whom I had known and 
loved. Manly talent and faithful affection were there— 
youth’s wild mirth, and woman’s soft beauty. There poor 
Grabam rests from his weary being. Haines was cut off 
from a career of honour, to become the tenant of this dari 
abode; and Emmet, whose words I had so often caught 
with rapture—whoee glowing sentiments and venerable 
form yet lingered in my memory, there sleeps in silence with 
the rest, 

AsI stood by the grave of one whom I had known, lost in 
‘sad reflections upon hours gone by, I wasa little startled by 
@ step upon the grass, and a form glided towards me. I at 
once i the Genius, and welcomed him with the 
hope that he could dispel the sadness which had taken pos- 
session of my mind. 

“ Thanks, fair spirit,” said I, “ for this timely visit, al- 
though I fear your censure for frequenting this melancholy 
spot, and indulging in these vain regrets.” 

“Far fromit,” said he. ‘ You are where the living 
should be no stranger; whether he comes to mourn over 
thoee who are gone, or to reflect upon the great surviving 





was spread around me as I stood upon s gentle hill just in 
the suburbs of the town, seemed like a surpassing picture, 
it was so silent, motionless, and beautiful. I thought of] 
those lines of Moore : 


“* Where checks aro blushing the epirit is tied, 
“ Where lips are meeting the spirit is there. 


“ Hail to theo, bail to thee, kindling power, 
Spirit of love, spirit of bliss ; 

“ Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour, 
“ Aand there never was moonlight so awoet as this."? 


The night is a theme for poetry as wellas painting. I 
admired in my secret soul the arrangement by which nature 
had provided,for us this beautiful blessing, with its grateful 
companions, sleep and dreams. Although the evil passions 
of man have stalked forth beneath its shadows, and the 
cruel and degraded pervert its gentle influences to their 
own designs; yet to me it comes with the welcome step of| 
a good angel, unraveling the web of day, and cheering me 
after toil and disappointment. It is a medicine to the sick 
and feverish spirit. It isa truce to the war of life. It isa 
dew to the flower of the mind, reviving its invisible and 
drooping leaves. Its wide silence, and the brilliant secrets 
which it reveals from the bosom of the sky, call up in the 
heart attributes which have been all day slumbering. 
“Who can tell,’ thought I, as the quiet witchery of the 
hour fell into the recesses of my nature, as light penetrating 
the depths of a stream, and each star in the heavens, and 
every broad stream of light upon the earth roused up its 
own sweet feeling; ‘ who knows what other undiscovered 
senses have been bestowed on us ?—or what new capacities 
may hereafter grow up by which our pleasures may be mul- 
tiplied, and their spheres enlarged? In what various and 
delightful ways do the surrounding objects already address 
themselves to our comprehension! What vast designs the 
human mind has compassed! What hidden qualities it has 
detected. Who shall interrupt its progress? What shall 
limit its wanderings 7” 

While indulging in these proud and lofty meditations, I 
had lengthened my walk towards the church, whose white 
steeple rises above the foliage of the trees in graceful sim- 
plicity. With eager step, and perhaps glowing cheek, I pur- 
sued my way, when the little church-yard, with its silent 
grove, and speaking but melancholy monuments, came up 
to my view. Ina few moments I stood within the narrow 
enclosure, with nothing around me but the out-spreading 











Instead of laughing, Mr. Wrench simpered something about 


world.” 

‘‘ But do not these dark places promote the discontent 
which is our greatest foe 7” 

“If you come here to lament idly over the past, or to ex- 
ljaggerate the miseries of the futare, you are only wandering 
from your own duty, and consequently from your interest ; 
but you cannot be better engaged than in retiring here for 
a time from the confusion and error which prevail abroad, 
to canvase impartially the value of things.” 

« But here,” said I, ‘I can read only painful truths, 
They chill warm hope—they prostrate proud and lofty am- 
bition—they cause me to neglect the affections which reach 
their coiling tendrils towards the floating object around. 
And this stern foul doom stands before me like a monster 
in whose awfal presence the beautiful erect spirit is abased.”” 
“Therein,” said the Genius, “ you are in error. The 
terror of death is created more by the imagination than the 
reason. It is a phantom necessary in itself, which however 
you have clothed it with the drapery of fear, gloom, and 
anguish, contributes as much to the perfection of your 
earthly system of things, as any of the instruments of 
heaven’s will that come in pleasing shapes, and bestow ab- 
solute and immediate joy.” 

“If death is no absolute evil,” replied I, “ why do all 
men fear it? There is no principle more deeply rooted in 
our nature. I have often wondered why the creative hand 
which has woven together eo many charms, which has made 
the very elements lavish of jov, which has given the wild 
bird its georgeous plumage and untaught music, and the 
modest flower ite blended hues and fragrant breath, could 
not have presented death also in a form less terrible.” 

“1,” said my companion, “ the process by which the 
spirit is disentangled from the flesh, were one of ease or 
luxury, the race upon earth would soon come to an end. 
Every idle sorrow would waft away multitudes. It is there- 
fore wisely ordered, that the way from the present limited 
state lies through a dark, repulsive, and painful passage ; 
but strip it of the exaggerated hideousness in which fancy 
and ignorance have arrayed it, and it loses much of its hor- 
rid character.” 

“ But,” said I, “it teems with bodily anguish; the senses 
are wrenched from their duties ; the healthy blood loses its 
warm impulses, and the pure intellect wanders from its 
course, as light refracted into broken and distorted images. 
Is not this an evil 2” 








|trees, and recorded marble, and the ashes of the great and 


“ A partial-and immediate evil,” he answered, “ and made 
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80 for s just parpose; but not the peculiar, undefinable, (he knew,) not less froma love of mischief than from a de- 


and complete misfortune which you heve imagined it to be. 
It is a part of the same system of necessary and productive 
pein which pervades ali life, sustains its various branches, 
and accomplishes its intelligent and happy designs. The 
infant feels it in the feebleness of its helpless frame; it ac- 
quires strength with cries and fears. Through sickness and 
anguish, its white teeth bud forth, the mother’s joy ; and the 
‘weary hours of its primitive being are as fraught with sor- 
row as those which mark the decline of age; yet you trace 
these to strength, health, intellect, all the attributes of 
mind and body. Why may not the pangs of dissolution be 
the preparatory stages of a higher state?” 
“But they who remain behind,” said I, “have the 
strongest claim upon our sympathy. The feeling with which 


sire of accomplishing the royal will, would endeavour to 
thwart his intentions. He had procured two rings, the 
exact counterparts of each other, one of which he had given 
to the countess, and the other he kept in his own possession. 
He told her that he should perhaps, when at court, he com- 
pelled to ask her to come thither: but he enjoined her to 
pay no attention to his letters, however importunately he 
might write, until she should receive one from him in which 
his ring should be enclosed. The young and innocent lady, 
who had always lived at a great distance from the court, 
who was happy in the love of her husband, and who found 
in his castle, situate in a remote part of Bretagne, all the 
splendour she then desired, unhesitatingly promised him 
obedience. The count again appeared at court, and again 


having brought his wife with him. He assured the king 


T stand by a new grave consists not of compassion for the [nving brn the half-jesting reproaches of Francis, for not 


poor ashes of the dead, unconscious of the idle ceremonies 
which it has conjured up around it ; but oh, the hearts that 
are swelling and breaking in the circle of spectators ! The 
father—the son—brothere—sistere—the fond husband—the 
deserted wife—these are the objects for which my eyes 
moisten and my heart bleeds.” 

“ Grief for the dead,” said the Genius, “ is truly an an- 
guish ; but it elevates and inspires the soul. It loosens the 
hold with which it has grasped the earth; it prepares it for 
ita own destiny, and to one who has no unkind word to re- 
tract, no treachery to repent, it is not destitute of a sweet- 
nese purifying and ennobling. Besides, it is a misfortune 
which must necessarily overtake you; the world would 
otherwise be crowded with a multitude of helpless and use- 
less beings. Its soil would no longer answer their labours 
with the golden harvest ; the earth would not even afford 
them room to tread, and life would degenerate into an evil, 
from which death would be a welcome refuge. Besides, time 
has been gifted with healing powers. The swelling anguish 
of the bereaved at length subsides, and the population of 
the globe are sensibly benefited by an arrangement over 
which you mourn. It is the grand privilege of virtue and 
Imowledge to meet death with courage, and to support the 
loss of others with resignation. Despair is unworthy a no- 
ble and intelligent being ; only the ignorant and the guilty 
yield to ita influence. To live wisely and die with dignity, 
are within the compass of all men’s endeavours. He who 
has read nature with wisdom, cherishes confidence in the 
decrees of Providence, and rests upon his mercy.” 

1 lost his soft accents upon the breeze of the evening ; 
and, as I looked around, found myeelf alone among the 
rustling trees, with the quiet moonlight sleeping upon the 
still graves and pale monuments. PF 
Oe 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FRANCIS I. 
KING OF FRANCE, 

Francis was at one time the rival and encmy, at ano- 
ther time the friend, of Hensy the eighth. He had some 
good qualitics ; but he had no strong sense of morality or 
of honour, and attended more to the pursuits of dissipation 
than to the duties of a sovereign. His reign was in some 
respects inglorious ; yet it exhibits some romantic scenes 


author of a work under the above title. 


that her own wish alone kept her at home ; and, in proof] 
of his veracity, he offered to write, in such terms as the king 
might dictate, a request that she would join him. The ring 
not accompanying the letter, he received from his countess 
such an answer as he expected, and he triumphantly pro- 
duced her epistle to the king, thus for a time relieving him- 
self from solicitations which his jealous fears rendered 
extremely irksome. The mischievous perseverance of some 
of the courtierg, however, helped them to a discovery of his 
secret. He had a servant whose fidelity and attachment 
had gained him the entire confidence of his master. This 
man, who had observed the extraordinary care which the 
count took of his ring, asked him the reason of his solicitude ; 
and to him the count did not hesitate to explain it, in the 
belief that it was of all things the least likely that he would 
ever divulge it. The servant was bribed by some persons 
about the court, for the purpose of gaining intelligence 
respecting the countess; and, the story of the ring being 
thus known, it wag not difficult to get him to steal it. A 
skilful goldsmith made a fac-simile of the jewel with great 
despatch; and the original, after a short absence, was 
placed where the count, who had been very much distreseed 
at missing it, found it again, and believed he had mislaid it. 
He was then urged once more to write to the countess, 
which he did with unhesitating confidence. The false ring 
was inserted in his letter, and despatched into Bretagne; 
and his first knowledge of the fraud that had been practised 
upon him was derived from the sudden appearance of his 
obedient wife, who immediately upon the receipt of the let- 
ter had hastened to Paris. Here the romance of the story 
ends. The king saw the countess, and was struck with 
ber beauty. She fell beneath the artifices which were em- 
ployed for her ruin; and her husband retired to his castle 
to hide his misery and dishonour in the scene of his former 
happiness, which her frailty had made a solitude. , 
That the king had no great shere of political dexterity or 
addrese, may be presumed from his treatment of a German 
adventurer. Francis Sickinghen (Seckingen) was one of| 
those extraordinary spirits who seem born for the purpose 
of proving what individual activity and genius can achieve. 
He was a gentleman of Germany, of small fortune and ob- 
scure family ; but by his courage, his eloquence, and his 
intelligence, he had raised himself to a position of great 
importance. He was acquainted with all the influential 


interests. His exploits would seem a fitter subject for ro- 


and remarkable incidents, which are well detailed by [tre of Germany, and had engaged most of them in his 


The base profligacy of the king appears in the following 
story :—Among the nobles who repaired to the court was 
the count de Chateaubriant : he was related by marriage to 
the younger branch of the house of Foix, three of the bro- 
thers of which family were in the army, and had already 
shown that they were worthy representatives of a name 
which had long stood eminent in the martial annals of| 
France. The count had married their sister, whose extra- 
ordinary beauty had made up for her want of a dowry ; and 
with a caution, in which the event proved he was too well 
justified, he had declined bringing her to court. The report 
of her charms had, however, reached the ears of the king, 
who invited her husband to let her visit the metropolis. 
The count made various excuses ; but, finding that he could 
not resist the importunities of Francis, he endeavoured to 
put an end to them, by intimating that his wife loved her 
retirement too well to quit it, and that, as hitherto all his 
persuasions had failed, he felt unwilling to repeat them, or 
to force her inclinations. He had foreseen that all kinds of| 
stratagems would be resorted to for the purpose of making 
him display his hidden beauty, and had adopted a precau- 
tion which he believed would effectually protect him against 


mance than for history, but that history is sometimes the 
most marvellous kind of romance. He had raised a small 
force, which he kept constantly on foot, and with whieh he 
carried on war against the emperor and such of the indepen- 
dent states as had not engaged his alliance. He traversed 
Germany with a rapidity which defied pursuit. He had at 
different periods attacked the duke of Lorraine, the town of 
Metz, the landgrave of Hesse, and had reduced them to pay 
him a tribute. When a force with which he could not cope 
was directed against him, he and his army disappeared, 
until, by his intrigues, he had provoked the attack of some 
more powerful enemy against the emperor, and thus drawn 
off his resentment from himself, when he returned with una- 
bated resolution to the prosecution of his former designs, 
Fleuranges, who knew his value, presented him to Francis 
asa man whose assistance might be made of the greatest 
service to his projects upon the empire. The king was 
struck with the extraordinary talents which the German 
displayed, treated him with distinction, granted him a pen- | 





sion of one thousand crowns, and made presents to the! 
train of gentlemen whom Sickinghen always led with him, 
and who, in point of birth and fortune, were infinitely his 








the artifices of the king, and those minions of the court who 





superiors. Francis, however, treated him with a reserve 
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which wounded the pride of this haughty adventurer, He 

engaged him to serve in Germany, but did not thik fit to 

explain to him the real point at which he aimed. Sickin- 

ghen, before he departed, told his friend Fleuranges that he 

was grateful for the generosity, and delighted with the re 

ception he had met with from the king, to whom he promised 

to devote his best services against all the world, excepting 
only the house of la-Mark, to whom he was under indelible 

obligations. “ But he doesnot know me,” he added, “ if he 
thinks that I am more easily to be attached to him by his 

bounty than by his confidence. I see through his plans, al- 
though he and you havethought fit not to avow them: he aims 
atthe empire. I demanded certain troops from him, and he has 
refused my request ; he thought, perhaps, I wanted them for 
myself; but they were solely for the purpose of gaining for 
him a body of German gentlemen. Tell him that he will 
never be well served but by simple gentlemen such as I am. 
If he deals with princes and electors, they will take his 
money and deceive him afterwards.” Sickinghen returned 
to Germany, and exercised again the free warfare to which 
he was accustomed. Some traders who had been unjustly 
dealt with by certain Milan merchants, applied to him for 
assistance ; and he did them right by seizing property of the 
value of twenty-five thousand francs belonging totheMilanesc. 
The latter carried their complaints to Francisas theirliege lord, 
and he demanded restitution from Sickinghen, who replied, 
that, when the Germans under his protection should have 
had justice done to them, he would give up the effects he 
had seized. The king’s council, who had no notion of the 
sort of man they had to deal with, punished the haughti- 
ness of his answer by suspending his pension ; and Sickin- 
ghen, thus freed from his engagements with Francis, became 
a party to those which his friends of the house of la-Mark 
had formed withthe king of Spain. He afterwards put him- 
self at the head of a body of Suabian troops, whose services 
Francis might have secured, but neglected ; and his presence 
with this force in the neighbourhood of Frankfort, when the 
diet was assembled there, was believed to have contributed 
in no small degree to influence the election. ae 





TIME FOR SLEEP. ~ 

Sleep, ‘tired nature’s sweet restorer,” is well known to be 
essentia) to the existence of man. Those who are long de- 
prived of anecessary proportion of it, havetheir health impaired, 
and not unfrequently the period of their existence abridged. 

Many would appear to imagine that provided acertain num- 
ber of the twenty-four hours be passed in sleep, it matters 
litte how or where such repose is obtained. This, however, 
is avery gross error. The accommodations of the night, 
equally with the occupations of the day, exert a very powerful 
influence upon the health and well-being of the system. 

Night is evidently the period appropriated by nature for re- 
pose, and general experience has proved, that it is the only one 
during which we can with certainty obtain that sound, sweet, 
and refreshing slumber, so necessary for the preservation of 
health. Sleeping during the day is, indeed, on many accounts, 
@ pernicious practice, which should be carefully avoided, ex- 
cepting under particular circumstances of disease, or when a 
sufficient amount of repose cannot be obtained at the natural 
periods. This, however, does not apply to infants. For the 
first months after birth, a healthy child sleeps full two-thirds of 
its time. The propensity requires to be indulged by day as 
well as by night; but, with judicious management, it may be 
brought, in a short time, to require and enjoy repose during 
the latter period only. Young children, when fatigued by 
exercise, will also, in general, be found inclined tosleep during 
the day ; from indulging them in a short repose, under such 
circumstances, no bad effects can result, provided their clothing 
be perfectly loose, so that every part of their bodies is freed 
from bands or ligatures. 
The popular maxim, “carly to bed and early to rise,” is one 
which should be rigidly observed by every individual. It has 
been remarked that, in the natural state, the disposition to 
sleep usually comes on soon after the commencement of dark- 
ness; and, according to the oldest and most accurate observers, 
three or four hoursslcep before midnight is very nearly as refresh- 
ing as double that portion iv the morning. Persons who 
spend the day in manual labour, or active exercise in the open 
air, with great difficulty keep awake fora few hours after the 
night has closed in; and this disposition to early sleep is, per- 
haps, one of the strongest indications of perfect health. 
‘The studious are noted for their disregard of “the regular 
hours of rest.” The solemn stillness of night, inviting to those 
pursuit which require a fixed attention, and a Connected series 
of thought; and reasoning, leads them)first inito the habit; 
which is subsequently strengthened by the) circumstance of 
















and appropriate exercise, producing a state of nervous irrita- 
bility inimical to sleep. | Hence the student fears to leave his 
midnight lamp for a couch which he can only occupy in a state 
of restlessness. Let him, however, relinquish his nocturnal 
studies, and seek, during the natural period, that repose which 
his mind and body alike demand ; appropriating “the hours of 
early morn” to study, and the residue of the forenoon to exercise, 
and we are well persuaded, that while his progress in the pur- 
suit of knowledge would be in no degree retarded, he will be 
the gainer, not merely in the enjoyment of more perfect health, 
but in the increased clearness and vigour of his intellectual 
faculties. 

It has been very correctly remarked “that the atmosphere of| 
the night is always more vitiated, and consequently less fit for 
respiration, than that of the day; and as we respire a greater 
portion of air while awake than in a sleeping state, it follows 
that from these, independent of other causes, the system is more 
liable to injury in the former than in the latter state.” 

Early rising is equally important tothe health of the system 
as early rest, On no account should any one permit himself 
to again slumber, after the moment of his first awaking in the 
moming, whether this happen at the early dawn, or before 
the sun has risen; even though from accident or unavoidable 
causes he may not have enjoyed his six or eight hours of re- 
pose. It is much better to make up the deficiency, if necessary, 
at some other time, than to attempt taking another nap. 
Whoever shall accustom himself thus to rise, will enjoy more 
undisturbed sleep during the night, and awake far more re- 
freshed, than those who indolently slumber all the morning. 

Even this second nap is, however, by no means so injurious 
to health as the practice of continuing in bed of a morning long 
after waking; nothing tends, especially in children, and young 
Persons generally, more effectually to unbrace the solids, ex- 
haust the spirit, and thus to undermine the vigour, activity, 
and health of the system, than such a practice. 

Let any one, who has been accustomed to lie in bed till eight 
or nine o'clock, rise by five or six, spend an hour or two in 
walking, riding, or any active diversion in the open air, and 

“we will find his spirits more cheerful and serene throughout 
the day, his appetite more keen, and his body more active and 
vigorous. 

Rees, in his life of Dr. Kippis, attributes the uninterrupted 
health of the latter, to habits of early rising, as well as to the 
uniform regularity and temperance to which he had been 
accustomed from his youth. It may be added, that however. 
different in other respects may have been the habits of those 
who have been remarkable for their longevity, they were all 
early risers. 

The habit of early rising is one of great importance in refer- 
ence to the health of young persons ; when commenced in the 
first years oflife, it will be persevered in from choice. “Hence,” 
to use the language of an experienced writer, ‘while under 
the eye of parents and guardians, children may be taught to 
rise constantly at a certain hour, which will render it more 
easy for them to persevere in the habit after they are removed 
from under that control. If no disease or accident intervene, 
they will need no further repose than that obtained in their 
first sleep, which custom will have caused to terminate, of 
itself, just at the usual hour, and then, if they turn upon the 
other ear to take a second nap, they will be taught to look 
upon it as an intemperance, not atall redounding to their credit. 

No one should retire to rest immediately after a full meal, 
or in an agitated state of mind. Indeed, after a light supper, 
at least two hours ought to elapse before bed-time ; and as{a 
requisite for sound and invigorating repose, it is necessary to 

-banish all anxious, gloomy, or depressing ideas and thoughts, 
and every species of mental exertion. To the same intent, 
every circumstance calculated to excite the senses should be 
removed. The pernicious practice, adopted by many, of read- 
ing in bed until they fall asleep, is particularly to be avoided. 
In place of this expedient to invite sleep, it would 
be more salutary to walk upand down the room fora few 
minutes, or to partake of any other gentle exercise. Fortu- 
nately, however, the individual who lives a life of temperance 
and virtue, and partakes daily of sufficient active exercise, 
requires no opiste to lull him to repose : 

“On him the belmy dews 
Of sleep with double nutriment descend." 





Jour. of Health. 





Homan ure—The result of rescarches in different parts 
of France, England, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
Russia has been to show, that, out of a hundred men in 


form are gone.” 





Memoirs of the Life amd Ministry of the Rev. John Summer- 
.—Mr. Holland bas, by this interesting biography of a 
most pious, eloquent, and popular clergyman, conferred an 
invaluable benefit on the christian community at large. and 
especially entitled himself to the grateful attention of the 
members of the very extensive church of which Mr. Sum- 
merfield was a distinguished and shining light. Recom- 
mended to the arduous task by so nice and able a judge like 
the poet Montgomery, imbued with an overflowing zeal 
in the cause of religion, and animated by a lively and de- 
voted regard for the amiable virtues, the unobtrusive piety, 
and the impressive eloquence of his deceased friend, he has 
judiciously performed the charge intrusted to him, and pre- 
sented all the materials spread before-him in an unpretend- 
ing, but attractive form, calculated to make a favourable 
impression on all sorts of readers. No gloomy spirit of 
bigotry casts ite dark shadows over the path traced by the 
steps of the illustrious preacher: no illiberal denunciations 
or exclusive partialities render his example forbidding, or an 
imitation of his passing excellencies a hopeless attempt to 
the humble seeker after holiness and virtue. Benevolence, 
active, and spreading its wide embrace from east to west, and 
north to south, wherever the human form offers an object 
for its regard and a stimalus for its exertion, characterises 
the tone and the spirit in which this volume is written. 
This tone and spirit are borrowed, indeed, from the character 
which is attempted to be portrayed. The mind of Sum. 
merfield was expansive. In early life the ardour of his youth- 
ful passions led him to mingle with the world, and too often 
to indulge in its vices. He did not escape the contami- 
nation, and for a while was covered with iniquity—his sins 
became as scarlet, until he himself was startled at the awful 
gulf into which he was about to plunge. He aroused 
himself, and vindicated his claims to independence and to 
religion. He had indeed suffered, but aot altogether in vain ; 
he derived knowledge, if he hed incurred guilt. And this 
very knowledge extended his after means of doing good by 
increasing his facilities to reach the avenues to the human 
heart. To this cause we attribute much of his subsequent 
popularity. Not that we lose sight of his resplendent 
powers and his native manner: these would always have 
commanded success in any sphere which his genius might 
have selected for their exercise ; but we doubt whether they 
alone would have rendered his oratory so universally popu- 
lar with the lower, as with the higher classee, with the un- 
enlightened and the vulgar, as well as with the educated 
and the refined. His connection with the Moravians in 
early life also assisted to impart to his character much of its 
loveliness, its meekness, and its untiring efforte to do all the 
good within its reach. Bat it isnot our object to attempt an 
analysis of Mr. Summerfield’s character. Nor would we 
even approach the subject of his commanding and never- 
failing eloquence, “the delight of wondering, weeping, and 
admiring audiences.” His own writings cannot convey any 
accurate impressions of its power, its persuasiveness, its 
ready sliding into the soul and the heart of all who listened 
in admiration and in love. Asis beautifully expressed in 
the letter of Mr. Montgomery, addressed to the biographer, 
it “never can be renewed, xcept with the presence, the 
eye, and the voice of the preacher himself. In fact, every 
attempt to present on paper the splendid effects of impassioned 
eloquence, is like gathering dew drops, which appear jewels and 
pearls on the grass, but run to water in the hand; the essence 
and the elements remain, but the grace, the sparkle, and the 
We have italicised the last sentence for its 
surpassing beauty. It could be written and imagined only 
by a poet. 

The style in which the typography of this volume is exe- 
cuted is not the least of its attractions; and the beautiful 
portrait of the lamented preacher reflectsno ordinary credit 
on the taste and skill of Mr. Thompson, the engraver. We 
may safely recommend this biography to our readers as an 
instructive and interesting work. 


High School Society of New- York.—We have read with 
more than ordinary interest and pleasure, the “Fifth 
Annual Report of the Trustees,” on this highly important 
subject. It was drawn up by the president of the institution, 
the Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, and whilst it evinces a deep 
and lively solicitude for the welfare of the rising generation, 
and for the reputation of ourcity, in its active zeal to promote 





those countries, only about twenty-five arrive at the age of 
sixty years. Mountainous countries, whatever may be their 
latitude, are those in which life is of the greatest duration. 








the great cause of science and learning, the ability happily 
displayed, is characteristic of that distinguished gentleman 


After detailing many of theevilsto which the society had been 
subjected, some of which were of a serious nature and peea- 
liar character, but in allof which a happy and effectual remes 
dy has been applied, the state and condition of the institution 
are shown to be most admirably organized,—in the highest 
degree prosperous and respectable,—and consequently capa- 
ble of dispensing inestimable benefits to the community. 

At the head of this association, we find a gentleman long 
since conspicuous for his attainments in the sciences and 
general literature—Dr. John Griscom. Perhaps another in- 
dividual could scarcely be found, who is equally competent, and, 
in all respects, as well qualified for the station. All the asso- 
ciate teachers, as well in the female as male departments, are 
persons of the best qualifications, connected with the fairest 
Teputation, as will appear from the following sentence which 
we transcribe from the report : “Above all, we have a numer- 
ous and efficient corps of excellent teachers, fitted for their 
stations not leas by their moral character, temper and manners, 
than by their professional skill and general attainments.” 

The following paragraphs, with which our brief remarks 
will close, are entitled to great weight, and should therefore 
be read with particular attention : 

“The influence of sound instruction here, will not only be 
felt within these walls, but will naturally spread in no small 
degree to every other school, public or private, in this city, 
now, and in a succeeding generation. 

“More than this, the wise and good of our land, the religious 
and the patriotic, in all parts of our union, are roused to the 
improvement and diffusion of education. Situated as New- 
York is, the emporium of American commerce, and the tho- 
roughfare of our ever-active population, it is in this, as in 
relation to other matters, ‘a city upon a hill which cannot be 
hid.’ Its useful and benevolent institutions are clearly exa- 
mined by intelligent and philanthropic visitors and travellers 
from the north, the south, and the west. Every improvement 
in education, every more practical or more extensive applica- 
tion of a known principle which may be developed here, will 
soon be copied or improved on the shores of our lakes, or on 
the banks of the mighty rivers of the west.” 

The Cook’s Oracle and Housekeeper’s Manual.—An early 
copy of this most valuable work of Dr. Kitchiner, which has 
so long been the admiration of the refined and intellectual, 
whether philosopher, statesman, scholar, general, or man of 
fashion, has been very politely sent to us by an attentive friend. 
Independently of its various merits, therefore, which have long 
been known to the literary world, we take great pleasure in re- 
commending it to the special notice of housekeepers, because it 
hasbeen published, by theenterprising and indefatigable Harpers 
in a very neat, convenient, and elegant farm. It is peculiarly 


Hedapted to the wants and the taste of this community, by 


the additions of a medical gentleman of this city. The 
importance and advantages of possessing some manual of this 
kind has been conceded by almost every family, and may be 
proved on the obvious ground that it curtails and obviates 
useless experiments and unprofitable trials. But the work 
will speak for itself, and the very numerous recommendations 
which attest its value, will amply ensure its claim to ge 
neral use and approbation. The bare mention of the fact, 
that, within twelve years, seventy thousand copies have been 
sold in England, is sufficient evidence of the estimation in 
which it is held in that enlightened country, so distinguished 
for its edible taste and powers. In conclusion we shall hint 
that to all families, and those members of it particularly who 
meritedly prize themselves on the skilful and neat management 
of their houses, there could not be offered a more appropriate 
and welcome present at the approaching holidays ; far more 
valuable would it prove than most of the annual trash that is 
80 readily given, to be as readily laid aside or else forgotten as 
soon as read. 

Sunday Evening Lectures.—There has been lying on our 
table for some time, an interesting little work, comprised in 
two neat duodecimo volumes, entitled “A Course of Lectures 
for Sunday Evenings; containing religious advice to young 
persons.” It has been recently published in this city, by 
Orville A. Roorbach; but who the author is we are not in- 
formed. Be he whohe may, however, he has admirably suc- 
ceeded in a very difficult department of literature, viz. that of 
conveying religious instruction in language adapted to the 
comprehension of children. It is acquitting ourselves of a 
pleasing duty to recommend these lectures to parents and 
instructors. ‘This book is the best of the kind that we have read, 
and wehave no doubt of its doing incalculable good. Such an 
assistant has long been wanted in the regulation of family dis- 
cipline. The idea of this work was first suggested to the 
author, by the inattention of some amiable children during 











and scholar. 


the reading of '@ well written \discourse”_by their father. 
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On reproving them for this apparent listlesaness and indiffer- 
ence, they readily replied, that not comprehending what was 
Yead, they were compelled to amuse themselves in some other 
manner, in order to keep awake; ‘but that if the subjects 
were suited to their capacities, they should very willingly at- 
tend.” On this hint, the author acted, and the elegant little 
volumes before us are the result. The children were right: 
show us any “of a larger growth,” who could listen to a 
lecture, in an unknown language, without resorting to the 
same expedients for relief, and we will retract our opinion ; 
“for how can the mind be expected to attend to those instruc- 
tions which are beyond its power to conceive? and how can 
our conduct be influenced by those arguments whose force 
‘we are destitute of abilities to discern?’ These lectures, 
which are fifty-two in number, being one for each Sunday 
evening in a year, are short and interesting. We have 
read several of them toa little niece, as an experiment, and 
she is anxious to hear more. An ounce of practical test, is 
worth a ton weight of theoretical speculations. i 





The Nationa} Gazette—Amid the disgust, unavoidably 
excited by the very silly outpourings of a large majority of the 
diurnal press of our country, it is pleasing to note, here and 
there, a redeeming exception; a consolatory evidence that all 
the conductors of this powerful and all-important engine of 
public opinion, this lever which directs the morals, and extends 
or limits the intelligence of the thousands in city, village or in 
hamlet, are not altogether indifferent to the great cause or 
ignorant of the various responsibilities entrusted to their keep- 
ing. Contracted must be the mind, and seared the heart of 
that man, who would jeopardise the intellectual advancement 
or the moral improvement of nambers of his fellow-men, by 
abusing the privileges he enjoys in commanding the only 
avenues which they possess to knowledge and virtue. And 
yet many such has chance, party favour, or personal influence, 
advanced to the giddy height of editorial power, divested 
alike of sensibility, learning, and discrimination. In such 
hands what becomes of the public press? It is made the 
pander to personal notoriety, and to selfish and contracted 
views, and the vile and desecrated altar-stone, upon which the 
good of the many is unhallowedly offered up, even as the 
sacrifices to Moloch.—Be it the duty of every honest and dis- 
criminating mind to protest loudly, in the highways and in 
the byways, against such prostitution of mental labour. If| 
we have not more often raised our voice and cry of indignation 
against the pervading abuses in this department of letters, 
it is because we have long been fatigued with its excess, 
and scarcely had patience left to endure its exhibition. We 
have, in reality, given up long since the disgusting task of 
skimming the crade ebullitions of the misnamed politicians 
who presume to preside over the columns of newspapers in 
general. But they are not all obnoxious to the denunciation 
we have made, and among the few, the very few—we have 
selected the Gazette, edited by Mr. Walsh, for present notice, 
because we would recommend it on general grounds to the 
support of the public, as far superior to the mass of ill-compiled 
and worse executed miscellanies which issue from the same 
city. Its valuable and elegant selections, evidently made by 
the hands of a classical and ripe English scholar, and having 
always in view the diffusion of useful knowledge, elegant lite- 
rature, or correct and elevated morals; the lofty tone of inde- 
pendence and impartiality manifested in its original department, 
aiming always to promote the public good, and vindicate the 
national character from the taunts alike of foreign enemies 
and inconsiderate domestic partisans, claim for it the first place 
among its numerous competitors for public patronage. The 
only fault we can venture to find, is the rare communications of 
the editor himself, the excellence and raciness of which induce 
our perhaps inconsiderate desire for their greater frequency. 


A fine day in New-York.—The present season, thus far, 
has not presented a fair specimen of an American autumn. 
Of our springs, little can be said, except in the licensed hy- 
perbole of poetry. Our summers are too hot, and our winters 
too cold; but our autumns are generally delightful ; par- 
ticularly that “mild, mellow, soft and yellow” period, de- 
nominated the Indian summer, when the rising sun appears 
like a round sheet of copper, and can be gazed at with the 
naked eye with impunity, even at its highest meridian. 
On such a day, it is pleasant to stroll along that great artery 
of our city, Broadway, and gaze upon the streams, currents 
and eddies, of restless crowds eternallyin motion. On such 
a day, beauty emerges from the consecrated shrine of her 
household gods, and exbibits her loveliness in public. 
Equipped from the armoury of fashion, by the hand of taste, 
she comes forth prepared for conquest and subsequent 
capitulation. Here she wears her sweetest smiles, and 


practises her most fascinating graces. On sucha day, shop- 
keeper’s clerks brash up their top-knots, comb their whiskers, 
brighten their features, and with most flexible bodies, pre- 
para to “become all things to all” women. On such a day, 
dry goods and fancy articles of every description, are trans- 
ferred from the shelves to the counter, where they are handled, 
and inspected, and cheapened, and praised, and condemned, 
by hands, eyes and lips, too pure, bright, and sweet, to be 
suspected of insincerity. On such a day, the trees in the 
park exhibit their autumn attire of variegated leaves, of al- 
most every hue but green. On such a day the whole city is 
dressed in smiles, and even the wooden idol which sur- 
mounts the temple of justice seems to peep out from beneath 
the bandage by which she is hoodwinked, and casts a look 
of compassion on the silly fanatics who crowd around her 
shrine—with an arch leer of contempt at the disgraceful 
nuisances on her right and left. On such a day, the Wall- 
street brokers sharpen up their wits, as barbers do their 
razors, and for the self-same purpose too. On such a day, 
the wide unruffied bay appears like a polished mirror, a lake 
of liquid silver, or a sea of glass; while the vessels on its 
bosom, instead of moving about “‘like things of life,” are 
motionless as sleeping halcyons. On such a day, business 
revives, and so, in the same ratio, do animal spirits. 


A poetical compliment.—Amanda has taken us by surprise, 
and though our innate modesty—of which we have a “ pretty 
considerable share’—peremptorily forbids the publication of| 
her favour, we shall venture, for once, to act in direct opposi- 
tion to its mandate. What ! when the first cup of real nectar 
that ever sparkled before us is presented by a female hand, 
shall we “dash it from our lips?” ‘No, lady modesty, thou 
askest of us too much. Besides, the following effusion was 
the envelope of a still weightier argument from our fair corres- 











duce to much positive evil. They are unredeemed even by 


pondent—a five dollar bill in advance for the present quarter 
and ensuing year. Such an advocate is irresistible. 


Lines addressed to the Editor of the New-York Mirror. 


i the Mirror, The the Mirror, 
Is the paper I adruire ; 1 name the half 
Ita poetry i always orw, Of those whose strains of liquid sweets 
ts talea can never tire— 1 eo delighted quaf. 
‘And then ita moral exrays, to9, How oft I reprruse the chests, 
Enbance ita value higher. ‘To weep, or sigh, or laugh. 
‘The ieee | stents you know, = Hinde, Nom 
recollect he languish: , 
he fret numir pleaged se 2 Io gwectest strtine off 
How time hus passed away ! ‘oumbers swell, 
"Ta pearly even years ago ‘While Proteus steals the heart away 
Tt seemas but yesterday ‘With soft enchantment’s spell, 
‘The Mirr—ch the Mirror, ‘The Mirror—ob the Mirror, 
erate i, rember, adgcuenid by many a tard, 
summer, at the springs, by chance, sii Crightest shines 
"Twas Aucust of Seplembr, ‘The polish'd Everard, 
Pa gare dollar in arance ‘And Alptu's smucoth an’ owing lines 
ich paid up to Ne ‘Demand our warm regard. 
Is appeared [Now is the prose department 
8 fll of leamng things | Deserving of my'praise, 
But I had only seen, you see, The Little Genius —all ry goons, 
‘ume wateen wily springs 5 ‘The roatchless viyle is Fe 
‘And pow Tune fies so rapidly, Whoer pen in auch a magic dress 
Thm sure be must have wing, Each brilliant thought arrays, 
‘The Mirror—oh the Mirror, ‘The Mirror—oh the Mirror, 
Kt was beautiful and new, Lsreplewe in every page 
‘And, like rmyeelf, had just come out,” ‘With tentimenta the wire mast lore— 
weet ee table view 5 pile the cena of our ci 
Improved much since, no doubt,| While C——-'s strictures still improve 
But then, we're older too, ‘And stage. 


All other papers it exeell'd, 
Tread ite week, 
‘And oft my lite bosorn ewell'a 


Until | coaldn’t speed | Dull moments to beguile 
‘While many a woodering eye bebeld ‘When leaden wings, 
‘The tear upon my cheek, ‘And makes them creep aw bile. 


‘The Mirror—oh the Mirror, 
Every number had a page 

Enurely filled with petry, 
For verse was then the rage, 

With anecdote and repartee, 
From wits of every age. 


‘The Mirror—oh the Mirrar, 

Ina paragco of taste, 
Such send plates and charming views, 

‘By native artists traced ! 

‘every lover of the nanse 

‘Admmres 1 style wo chaste, 

‘A desire the music too, 
er, type and print, 

And cin the corer’ yellow ug, 





‘Sweet Ide breathed in ourabers bland 
Tier soft enchanting lays, 
‘And there was Woodworth, Sigmm, and 


‘Matilda Thayer and 8 —We : ‘Winch bas soch treasures in't : 
Toften sigh'd to try my band, Embellishments must cost a few— 
‘And sbare their blooming bays. ‘Let readers ike the hint. 
‘The Mirtor—ch the Mirror, ‘The Mirror--may the Mirror, 
For three hundred weeks and more, Like Castalia’s winged harve, 
Pre never failed to read the sheet, Suill distance each competitor 


miei a 
‘The carnier at the door. 

For Ariel's tuneful numbers 

haste brates urte ao chute, 

Wit Rear wit and clade taste, 

In spurting geme appear. 

Sam Patch.—We do not obtrude the name of this unfor- 
tunate and infatuated man for the purpose of indulging in the 
misplaced and ill timed jests which form such fruitful themes 
for the unthinking editors of the daily press, We wish to 
allude to his miserable and untimely end, his unprepared de- 
parture from this life to appear ‘‘ unannointed, unanealed” in 
the presence of his Creator and Judge. His own rashness 
and foolhardiness contributed undoubtedly to bring about this 
fatal event, but they were not all in all. The unpardonable 
encouragement of the multitude, the echoing applauses and 
inciting notices of the newspapers—these come in for their 
full share of the blame, and should be met with on the part 
of the reflecting portion of the community with unequivocal 
censureand indignation. Enterprises like those of Patch should 
be discountenanced ; they are unproductive of good, and can- 


‘That. nters on the course, 
‘Ard! long be celebrated for 
Its beauty, speed, and force. 
‘And may its tasteful editor, 
Who bolls the rider's pice, 
‘While love of fasne inspires his soal, 
Sull lead the daring chase, 
Until he fore the ehvering goal, 


‘And win the gluons race. "Amanda 


the display of agility, dexterity, or ecientifictact, which secure 
so much applause to the exertions of rope-dancers and jug- 
glers. They are a mere venture of life against dangers which 
no prudence can always obviate, no diligent skill overcome. 
The death of Patch is fairly chargeable, therefore, to the mor- 
bid and idle curiosity of the gaping and ignorant multitude. 
But it is surely no fit subject for sarcasm or ridicule. 

Miss Clara Fisher.—This young lady took a farewell bencfit 
at the Park on Monday evening, prior to her departure for 
New-Orleans, and we dare venture to say that that theatre 
never contained a more brilliant and fashionable audienee. 
The house was crowded in every part. We have s0 often. 
stated our opinion of this wonderful girl—so often expressed 
our admiration in no measured terms of her singularly beauti- 
ful and fascinating performances, that any thing we might 
now add would be little more than a repetition of what has 
been formerly said. Every engagement raises her higher in 
the estimation of the public, and discloses some fresh vein of 
original talent. Perhaps there never was an actress jwith 
such a flow of spirits, so wild, 20 gay, so full of joyous anima- 
tion, and at the same time so extremely judicious; in the very 
hey-day of her glee she never ‘‘o’ersteps the modesty of 
natare,” and she can venture to the very bounds of propriety 
without going an iota beyond them. In truth, the play-going 
public of this city will miss her sadly ; and highly as she was 
prized when present, she will perhaps be still more so now 
that she is absent, for as Shakspeare, who has something to 
suit every occasion, truly says, 

“Treo falls out 
“That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
“While we enjoy it; but being lack'd and lost, 
“ Why then we rack the value—then we find 


“ The virtue that possession would not show us 
«While it was ours.” 


Wherever she goes she will bear with her the best wishes of 
this community, and when she returns, she will be 

with as sincere and hearty a welcome as ever shook the walle 
of a theatre. 

At the conclusion of the performances, Miss Fisher came 
forward and delivered the following spirited and appropriate 
address, written for the occasion by a gentleman of this city. 
Neat and clever as the lines are, no idea can be formed by 
those who were not present of the effect imparted to them by 
the tones, looks, and gestures of this gifted female ; a burst of 
applause followed every pause, and at the close, cheers and 
deafening acelamations from the whole audience responded to 
her “farewell, farewell!” 

Ni the feigned speech, ile of art; 
Icome to pay wourbutcof thehearts 
Of favours past, in artless phrase to tell, 
Favours, remembered—need I say bow well? 
But vain the task—the lips, alas ! too weak— 
On ouch a theme, the heart alone should speak. 

But two brief years have flown, since firstI came 
‘A youthful votary to these halls of fame : 
I pressed, unheralded, a foreign strand— 
Your amiles received me in the stranger's land; 
Buill cheered me onward in my glad career, 
‘Vanquished each doubt, dispelled each flutt'ring fear; 
Wi inte is nose boldly bid yo ral 

jance ! 

Capricious as the wind my course has been, 
In troth, a very Rover of the scene ; 
‘The buskin'’s pomp—Thalia's mirthful train— 
‘And motley farce, where folly's features reign— 
‘The grave, the gay—the galliard, and the song— 
In af Te mingled with the votive throng ; 












Caught from your glance, new ardour in the chase— 
The meed is here—say, have I won the race? 

Let Fancy, for awhile, her vigil keep, 
And summon “spirits from the vasty deep ;"" 
Nay, look not grave, indeed they're harmless sprites, 
‘And not the spectral shades that “walk o'nights."' 
They rise! in varied form, grotesque—and fair— 
I'll paint them for you ere they melt in air. 
Yet hold! So fast they eros upon the view, 
‘The task wore hard, I'll only sketch a few. 

‘There, pensive Lydia breathes her soul-felt passion, 
And sighs that sweet romance is out of fashion; 






Albin aks, and nature answers true— 
Bovers, beware! her sword shall ‘ran ye through ;"? 
To pity 


's pleadings, hear yon jew respond, 

=e Cannot find eds notin the bond :’” 

That visage stern—that voice presaging sorrow 

“ Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow !"" 

‘The gay Letitia veils her form of grace— 

“One cannot look onc’s sweetbeart in the face.” 
Away with smiles—the joyous scene is past, 

And darkly comes the parting hour at last ; 

‘A wand'rer now, o'er southern seasto roam, 

My dearest hope, to find as bright a home; 

Friendship es warm, as kindly hands as these, 

Before such eyes, how can I fail to 

I go—but when the south-wind’s balm 


lense? 
breath 
‘Warms the cold earth, and wakes the flowers from death; 
‘When pilgrim-like, eacb bird of spring retarns, 
And the veil’d sun with wonted splendour burns, 
Will your bright smiles with nature's re-appear + 
‘Shall I then meet as warm a welcome here ! 

‘To part! what sorrows mingle in that word ! 
The saddest lip hath voiced, or ear hath heard ; 
Full deoply now, [ prove ite tent spell 
Breathing in broken speech, farewell—ferewell ! 


Gratitude.—We have been requested, by several of our 
subscribers, to publish the music of a favourite song, entitled 
“Gratitude,” as sung by Mrs. Austin, in the Celiph of Bagdad. 





Their wishes shall-be complied with,-if possible; in our next. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 











OLD ENGLISH COMEDIES. 

“ Comedy is a graceful ornament to the civil order; the Corinthisa 
capital of polished society. | Like the mirrors which have been addod to 
the sides of one of our theatres, it reflects the images of grace, of gaiety, 
and of pleasure double, and cormpletes the perspective of baman life."* 

Tar above sentence, it is presumed, was written with 
reference to the comedies that held possession of the 
stage in the days of our unenlightened ancestors, some cen- l 
tury or century and a half ago; for, if applied to the three 
and five-act farces which modern manufacturers impudently 
baptize by the name of “ comedies,” and which the present } 
generation are well contented to receive as such, instead of | 
8 graceful truth, it becomes a piece of caustic irony, from 
the pointed severity of which neither the public nor the 
playwrights of the year eighteen hundred and twenty-nine 
have wherewithal to shield themselves. Without at all 
canting about “ the good old times,” it must be conceded, 
on all hands, that whatevor may have been the faults and 
deficiencies of our ancestors, and however well assured the 
present self-sufficient race of mortals may feel of their ge- 
neral superiority, they are at present at an immeasurable 
distance behind them in every department of dramatic lite- 
ature, bat more particularly in comedy. Formerly a 
comedy was a work of genius—a green leaf added to the 
literary coronal of the land; it was then composed of 
sparkling wit and rare invention—of characters rich and 
racy, yet nataral ; and of incidents gay and sprightly, yet 
probable ; and was, indeed, a mirror to show “ the very age 
and body of the time, its form and pressure.” Now, what 
isa comedy? Messrs. Morton, Peake, and Poole can best 
answer the question. “Ay, tell us that and unyoke.” It 
is a thing where the broadest and coarsest extravagancies 
of farce are jambled together with the most mawkish and 
lachrymose sentimentality that ever made “a vashervoman 
veep”—where the characters are caricatures vilely exe- 
ented, and the incidents precisely such as could not by any 

possibility have ever taken place—where the dialogue con- 
sists of puns, slang, stray jests, and flowers of rhetoric 
from the circulating library, with a copious infusion of ordi- 1 
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course receives, in perticuler, that “ thongh his head may || likened to this little boat; and before it makes any speed to- 
have erred, his heart is-still in the right place!” What the || wards its last mooring place, it must have two oars—one of 
deuce have the audience todo with his heart? It is from faith, and one of good works; and both must be pulled at the 
bis head that they expect entertainment, and if they are||same time. We have seen that if either the one or the other 
disappointed in that, what satisfaction to them, after the|| be used singly, the boat may struggle and flounder about long 
infliction of his slang andimpertinence in the place of genu- || enough at the mercy of wind and wave, end yet never make: 
ine wit and spirit, is the information that he intends to re-|iany headway. It may be lost in the trough of the sea of 
form and live decently and soberly with his wife ? utter destruction ; but indeed, sir, it has but a small chance of 
But objections, and in some instances, on good grounds, || ever touching the shores of salvation. Does net that knock 
have been raised to the tion of the older drama-||away the feet from assurance, Mr. Pastor FP? 
tists, on the score of indelicacy; though it is one which] Heacuranzum arn Pomrgit.—The accidental discovery 
might easily be obviated by judicious praning; and, after || of these two subterranean cities has done more to improve our 
all, the gay and polished libertinism of some of the old|| knowledge of antiquity, or rather of the hahits, usages, and 
comedies is not half so indelicate, and not one quarter so|| manners of the ancients, than could be effected by any other 
disgusting, as the vulgar liberties that are frequently taken || means. The structure of their houses, their furniture, the 
with modern would-be fastidious audiences, and which they||V#rious implements for domestic purposes, the’ state of the 
not only suffer, but chuckle over with evident satisfaction. || 94vancement of the mechanical arts, have been displayed in 
But the old comedies have got a bad character on this ac-|/# Manner which has had the effect of almost carrying us into 
count, and we all know the force of the proverb “ give a those distant times. Last year an oil mill was found in one 
dog a bad name,” &c. of the houses of Pompeii very far superior to any now in use 
Thore is too much truth in what 4 clever writer has said, |} Italy. It was formed of lava, and consisted of « concave 
that “the cant of delicacy has done thrice the injury to the|| "4 convex hemisphere fitting into each other, and having 
drama that sheer downright fanaticism has ever done; andj 'tatory motions in oppositedirections. By a neat mechanical 
shallow refinement is ten times more hopelessly inacoessi- || CoMtrivance, these two stones were prevented from approach- 
ble than the prejudices of the narrowest bigotry.” Even|{ 28 sch other in the first instanceso neasly as not to break the 
George Colman the younger, who ought to have known|| *one, but merely to crush the pulp of the olive, eo that this 
better, and who in his younger days was by no means fasti- fruit oil must be of singular purity, When this has been 
dious, has joined in the pestilential cry, that has been one off, the convex stone could be lowered into the con- 
great cause of driving the gay and sparkling Thalia from the} ©2¥ and the whole fruit was broken up together. At Hercu- 


atage, and substituting a Merry Andrew in her place. 

That talented actor Mr. Hilson, who on his benefit night 
on formeroccasions has generally brought forward a sterling 
comedy, has this year, we perceive, fixed upon Vanburgh’s 
admirable one of the ‘‘ Confederacy ;” but we are afraid it 
will avail him but little. It is, to be sure, one of the best 
in the language; but what of that? Such things are out 
of fashion. If he will engage Mr. Sloman, or some other 
famous buffo to sing ‘ Coal black Rose,” or any other pre- 
cious doggerel, miscalled a comic song, it will no doubt be: 
much more to his pecuniary advantage. We know, to be 
sure, that variety isthe life and soul of dramatic entertain- 





nary slip-slop conversation—where the jokes are all prac- 
tical, and stumbling over a chair, or drawing out a ragged 
pocket handkerchief, are among the happiest inventions of 
the author ; and though, at times, a few gleams of humour 
may shine athwart the gloom, yet wit, who is a little more 
aristocratical and choice in his company, absents himeelf| 
altogether. And what ia it that makes this farrago of abo- 
minations escape the fate decreed against all sinful trans- 
gressions? It is stage-effect. To this every thing is sacri- 
ficed—this the authors have studied, and this they under- 
stand, and hence the secret of their disgraceful success. | 
We look upon George Colman the younger as the last of 
the genuine English comic writers, and his John Bull, Poor 
Gentleman, and Heir at Law, as the three last English 
comedies. : 

It is not meant, however, to be said, that this and this 
alone strictly applies “to the three gentlemen mentioned 
above, though any one who will take the trouble of reading 
their works, (particularly Morton’s) will find that a great) 
part, mixed with a few redeeming qualities, may be truly 
applied to most of their productions. They are mentioned 
by name because they are tlie three best of the numerous 
herd of stage writers of the présent day ; and Poole, in hie 
Paw Pry, has even given us a glimpse of better things. 
True, the dialogue in that piece is meagre enough, but there 
is a good deal of broad humour and no sentiment ; the situa- 
tions are extremcly laughable, and the character of the 
inquisitive Mr. Pry himself very cleverly sketched. It would 
be well if we had more pieces like this, instead of such 
plays as “‘ Town and Country,” which Kean honoured and 
brought into notice by personating the mouthing and me- 
lancholy hero, and which example many clever actors have 
since inconsiderately followed. 

But, alas! for the dashing gallante and wits that glitter 
in the pages of Wycherly, Congreve, Vanburgh, and Far- 
quehar. Their day, it would seem, is gone forever; and 
what have we got in their place? Look at modern comedy, 
and in nine cases out of ten you will find a variety of the 
“Tom and Jerry species for its hero ;—some heedless, 
spendthrift booby, worthless but not witty enough for a | 
take; who commits all sorts of follies with impunity through 
the space of five acts, and then ends by laying his five fin- 
gers on his bosom and informing the dramatic persons in 


ments, and that the bad makes us relish the good so much 
the better when it comes, the same as a few days of fog 
renders the clear air and sunshine doubly delicious; but if 
wo keep too long ina theatrical fog, the public taste may’ 
become affected, and fall into a consumption from which all 
after exertions will fail to recover it. c. 
— 
VWARIETIB3. 
FaitH axp Goop works.—The doctrine of assurance, 
which of late has becomeso popular among the valetudinarians: 
in Scotland, whether orthodox or not, is assuredly one of the 
most comfortable for all fearless and impudent sinners. Last 
summer, a reverend gentleman who has most successfully ex- 
pounded this doctrine, and distinguished himeelf for zcal in 
proselytising the chance visitants of his parish, happened to get 
into a keen controversy on the subject of assurance with a 
ferryman, while crossing one of the lochs near Glasgow. 
John, the boatman, had a mind of his own on the question, 
and felt proud to discuss the nice point of faith with his pastor. 
The latter, with his usual fervour, unfolded his views, and 
marshalled forth hisarguments, all, as the satirist has it, “weel 
nailed wi’ scripture.” John found the talk all against him, 
and tried in vain to thrustin a word—but no ; reason followed 
after reason, illustration clustered about illustration, and quo- 
tation thundered after quotation, unceasingly. Despairing of 
being heard on his native element (they were half across the 
ferry by this time,) John rested on his care and let the boat 
drift a little out of itscourse. ‘“ Pull away, John,” cried the 
minister, “the boat's drifting.” ‘I sce that,” said John; 
“but can you tell which of theso cars I should pull; for the 
oneI call faith and the other good works?” 
amiled ; and John, secing his advantage, followedit up. ‘ In- 
deed, sir, you may lecture about the virtues of agsurance and 
the wortlessness of works till the sun goes down; but just 
look at me and my boat, and P’ll put the subject in a clearer 
light than either crooked words or book-learning has ever done. 
‘The oar in my right hand I call faith—that in in my lefty 
call good works. Now, air, if I pull with faith alone, the buat 
goes round and round to one side, but not an inch forward. 
If I take them both, however, and pull with all my heart and| 
strength, the boat cuts through the water like a steamer, andj 




















reaches the other side in a jiffey! Now for the moral and 





general, and the young lady in white, whose hand he of| 


application,” quoth Jolin, exultingly. A man’s soul anay be! 


The pastor |} 


laneum, a short time since, the residence of a barber was 
discovered. . The shop and its implements were in a wonderful 
state of preservation : the seats on which the customers were 
seated, the basins, the stove, and even many pins designed for 
the head dreases of the Roman ladics ! 

Use or Lerrers.—“ Learn to read,” said Stone the mathe- 
matician, “and you will soon know every thing.” Stone’s 
father was gardener to the duke of Argyle, who, walking 
one day in his garden, observed a Latin copy of Newton’s. 
Principia lying on the grass, and, thinking it had been 
brought from his own library, called some one to carry it 
back to its place. Young Stone, who was then in his 
eighteenth year, claimed the book as his own. “ Yours,” 
replied the duke. ‘ Do you understand geometry, Latin, 
and Newton ?”—“ I know a little of them,” replied the 
young man. The duke was surprised ; and, having a taste 
for the sciences, he entered into conversation with the young 
mathematician. He asked him several questions, and was 
astonished at the accuracy of his answers. ‘But how,” 
said the duke, ‘did you learn all these things ?»—Stone 
replied, “ A servant taught me ten years since to read. 
Does one need to know more than the twenty-four letters, 
in order to learn every thing else that one wishes?” The 
duke’s curiosity redoubled: he sat down on a bank, and 
requested a detail of the whole process by which he had 
become so learned. “I first learned to read,” said Stone ; 
“ the masons were then at work upon your house. J ap- 
proached them one day, and observed that the architect 
used a rule and compasses, and made calculations. 1 in- 
quired what might be the meaning and use of these things, 
and I was informed that were was a science called arithme- 
tic. I purchased a book of arithmetic, and I learned it. 1 
was told there was another science called geometry; I 
bought the necessary books, and learned geometry. By 
reading, I found there were good books in these two sciences 
in Latin; I bought a dictionary, and learned Latin. I un- 
derstood, also, that there were good books of the samekind 
in French: I bought a dictionary, and learned Freneh. And 
this, my lord, is what I have done.” , 

A ROMANTIC PASSION FoR DANGER.—Saussure gives the 
game account of the chamois-hunters of the Alps, as Kotzebue 
does of those of the Tyrol. The pursuit is exceodingly dan- 
gerous and by no mcans lucrative, but altogether fascinating. 
A young man, newly married toa charming wife, said to 
Saussure, ‘‘ my grandfather, and also my father, were killed in 
; the chase ; and 60 firmly persuaded am I that I shall end my 

life in thesame manner, that this hunting-sack, which I always 

carry with me, 1 call my winding-sheet, because I do not ex- 

pect ever to have any other; and yet, sir, even if you should 

offer to give me a fortune on condition of my abandonment of 

the chase, I would at once reject it.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








STANZAS. 


well may smile, those eyes may well look bri 
‘And not 2 passin, arise to dim their sunny light. ay 
‘And well the look of happinoss may those fair features wear, 
Undimmed by time, untouched by grief, and all unmarked by cave; 


Thy life ia gliding calmly on, a clear uotroubled stro 
Reflecting but the lights of heaven, that o'er it brightly beam, 
Or flowers of earth that bend to gaze upon ita trasquil tide, 
‘Which thus in light and loveliness securely on doth glide. 


‘Too bright thy lot, too blue thy sky ; with flowers too passing fair 
‘Thy rath is strewn ; too much of bloom and radiance (thers 

For should that radiance fade away, the bloom desert thy path, 

‘How couldst thou bear the sudden blight, how brook the tempeat’s wrath? 


Bot yet methinks that I can read within thy sparkling eye, 
In thy bright emile, and lofty brow an omen proud and high, 
‘Which doth of fature triumph tell, a promise of success, 

In all the various paths of life which yet thy feet may press. 


Tis a vain fancy! yet I love to deem that thou art one 
Whom, favoured both of heaven and earth, life ne'er will frown upon ; 
Methinks the ills that may be thine, my heart would rather bear, 


‘Than ove 20 formed for all its joys, ite griefs should ever share. Tuynzs. 


Sarxx on! that young li 
ag cloud 








THANKSGIVING. 
‘The harvest which God thas gave to thi a d them to 
set apart apotir day of vole thukogivig tote ponour beter or| 
cha of the iad and free, 
“Wake your high harps of praise ! 
out the notes of Tubilese 
‘our noblest pans raise ! 
Dwellers of mountain steep, 
Beneath the pine at rest, 
And ye in teeming vales that sleep 
Pillow'd on plenty’s breast, 
Lift the warm thanks of grateful hearts 
To Him who every perfect gift imparts. 
Hail to the pilgrims’ da: 
Of bright and ha) dawn! 
And thou, proud orb of cheering ray, 
Move in thy glory on. 
Yet ea in all thy course sublime 
Above earth’s bowers, 
‘Thou shalt not ne clime 
Nor happier hearts than ours. 


Look—not a foeman’s form 
Midst freedom’s host appears ; 
Hark—not a note of battle’s storm 
Breaks on our listening cars: 
Save that at times above the swells 
Of ocean’s sighing waves, 
A deep and solemn murmur tells 
Of Europe's struggling slaves, 
Where God’s own image, fashioned free, 
Is bowed by rank’s vain pageantry. 


Here ignorance, of owlet sight, 
To her dark haunts is awed, 
As science from her spheres of light 
Darts her free beams abroad ; 
While genius at her bidding bends 
His influence proud and high, 
And through his broad and burning lens 
Pours them on every eye; 
From the dim orb of waning years 
‘To childhood laughing through its tears. 
Tice, as an angel bright and fr 
Religion walks abroad, ie 
And fears no monarch’s stern decrce, 
Thus shalt thou worship God : 
But in her own appointed way, 
And conscious-chosen time, 
Whether at rise or shut of day, 
At week or Sabbath chime. 
Whene’er devotion’s spirit calle, 
She bends the humble knee 
Low in the temple’s marbled walls, 
Or ’neath the green-wood tree. 


Joy is o’er all our land, . 
The fruited glade and slope, 
Mellowed by summer's radiant hand, 
Have filled the autumn cup: 
While commerce from her treasured keels 
Presents her orient hoard, 
And harvests of a thousand hills 
Crown the o’erflowing board! 


Then wake your noblest strains, 
Choirs of the glad and free! 
Go up unto your hallowed fanes 





Praise Him who led the pilgrim bark, 
With its men of holy worth, 
Through the stormy deep, a second ark, 
With life for a —— earth. ; 
Yea, praise ye Him who bounteously 
Gave you this goodly clime, 
Sealed by your fathers’ blood, to be 
Yours through all coming time; 
Praise him—the light, the life, the love 
‘That guides, sustains, and woos all hearts above ! 
Proteus. 


TO A BRIDE. 


To wish thee bliss in courteous phrase, 
Be theirs who love thee less ; 
For fervent thoughts and anxious hopes 
The lips may not express. 
»Twere vain to breathe the hacknied prayer, 
That thornless wreaths should twine 
Thy brow, or joy’s full sparkling cup, 
As now, be ever thine. 
Deem not the lay too sad, young bride, 
For Hymen's first-born hours ; 
will be in the cup, and thorns 
Inwoven with the flowers. 


Exemption from the general doom, 
I dare not ask for thee; 5 
But should thy path o'er sunny hill, 

Or through dim valley be, 

Thy mother’s spirit be thy guide! 
Her faith thy cherished | guest. 
Heaven can no richer boon confer, 

To live—to die so blest. 





POPULAR TALES. 





A QUARTER OF AN HOUR TOO SOON. 


— 
BY HORACE SMITH. 





IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

“Tr Ihave ever done anything worth talking of in the world, 
it was by being always a quarter of an hour before my time.” 
So said Nelson. But he was born to be a great man: and there 
is nothing more different than the same maxim applied to a 
great man and a little one. I have been ruined through life 
by being always a quarter of an hour before my time. For 
the comfort of the lazy, the only true philosophers after all, let 
me tell my brief history. 2 

My father was a captain in the guards, and just as a mili- 
taire should be, a gay, dashing, bustling fellow ; utterly rained 
at five and twenty; handsome enough to make him a terror 
with rich old men with flirting only daughters; adroit enough 
to be on the books of a whole synagogue; and desperate 
enough to mary, when he could do nothing else in the wide 
world. Q 

Few men have their fortunes made by the sons of Israel ; 
but my father was one of the few. At Bristol he was seized 
for some tardiness of finance by a rabbi. The jew, to save 
the expense of a double establishment, had brought his 
daughter with him from London. Jessica saw the captain, and 
wassmitten. She was heiress to seventy years of usury; and 
the captain fell prodigiously in love. The flintiness of the 
man of Israel was worn away by six months’ tears and teasing ; 
and Jessica and my father were at the height of happiness. 

My ill luck began as early as it could, for it began the mo- 
ment I was born. 


I pass over the innumerable occasions on which I felt the|! 


calamity of taking time by the forelock during my first dozen 
years, remarking that at school I was invariably among the 
first martyrs to that sage system by which the birch is made a 
substitute for brains, and the laws of prosody and clean hands 
are written, like those of Draco, in blood. I discovered also 
that my family conceived that I and the holidays were much 
too ready in our return; that the schoolmaster might have 
kept me a week or a fortnight more of the vacation with all 
their soul; and that my demands on my father for money were 
looked on as prompt beyond all chronology ; indeed, it appear- 
ed that he would have had no great objection if time, on this 
point, had stood still for life. 








On this high jubilee : 


But school must be left at last; and my leaving it was!! 


destined to be a matter of eclat. A horse-race, which agitated 
all the grown fools of the country for a month before, was too 
interesting an affair not to resound within the walls of our 
house of bondage. 1 was determined to be present, couse qu’il 
coute, The attempt was treason to the majesty of discipline. 
But when did confpiracy want tempters? If, while I was 
without the sinews of war, and reduced to my last credit, (for 
the reduction to the last shilling had occurred on the day of 
my return) I persevered, who shall suppose that my resolution 
quailed, when, by the evening’s post, within exactly twelve 
hours of the starting, I received an enclosure of five pounds 
for my own expenditure, from the liberal hands of my father, 
and five times the sum for my master, from the punctual hands 
of my mother? 

Like every hero and heroine, I had a confidant, and, of course, 
as unlike myself as the antipodes—a quiet, honest, good- 
humoured fellow, a sort of human feather-bed or footstool, the 
natural resting-place of the fiery, the weary, or the idle. Jack 
Dulman was the scorn and friend of every soul among us; 8 
two-legged tortoise, whose back would bear any weicht, 
whether of obligations or injuries, and whom nothing short 
of the general conflagration could stir out of his pace, mental 
or bodily. To Jack I communicated my secret, and implored 
him to take the opportunity of seeing the world. We pledged 
our faiths, and both went to bed, but not both to sleep. I 
sprang at five from a feverish pillow, on which I had counted 
every ticking of the house clock, till I could have told the 
seconds by instinct. The morn was fresh and fair, the sun 
in his glory, the wind “did gently kiss the trees,” sucking 


| music and perfume out of the woodbines and the hawthorns, 


as far as the eye could reach from my attic: and among the 
inferior melodies of birds and milk-maids, I caught the neigh 
of steeds, caparisoning for the day of fame. 1 quivered with 
expectation ; not the most expert country gentleman that ever 
|jockeyed his bosom friend, nor the most match-hunting matron 
that ever felt herself encumbered with daughters, looked for- 
ward with a more eager anticipation of what the day was to 
produce. I flew to Jack’s pillow, but sleep sat upon him with 
a twenty-parson power. He was buried, welded intorpor. 1 
might as well have tried to animate a stone. Inthe vexation 


flor my soul I gave hima kick, which, however, never reached 


his consciousness; and, expressing my opinion in language 
more vigorous than select, bounded down stairs, and was gone 
like a falcon on the wing. 

Panting, covered with dust, and buoyant with delight, I 
reached the valley, in whose centre the hopes and fears of the 
whole county were centered. All was congratulation and 
smiles among the fair damcs, mounted on every thing that 
could bear the weight of country-fed beauty; the gentlemen 
were in their best costume and their best bows; and, until the 
bell at the starting-post rang, rustic eloquence was in its full 
flower. But the bell shook the blossoms prodigiously; and 
the squire’s bay filly, and my lord’s gray mare, left the ladies 
desolate ina moment. I ran through whole cargves of living 
lillies and carnations, ranged upon carriage-tops and stand- 
house shelves, and wasting their profitless sweetness on each 
other. But my time for being a florist was not yet come; 
and, hurrying with the rest, I was engulfed in an eddy of 
gentlemen of the first weight within a circle of fifty miles ; 
was advised by a friend of my fathcr's, aman of ten thousand 
a year, to bet on a foundered horse ; lost my bet almost before 
I had pronounced the fatal words; and saw my five pounds 
pase into the hands of my adviser. The blow staggered me 
alittle; I remonstrated, was hustled out of the ring by half a 
dozen of my honourable friend's grooms; and lost blood, honour, 
and a pocket-handkerchief. 

But now, if I had begun through frolic, I persevered through 
revenge; and never hard-pressed general rejoiced more at the 
sight of succours than I, when my friend Jack’s lazy length 
loomed into the ficld. 1 instantly demanded a loan: he pon- 
dered; but while in the nervous agitation of one who waits 
his sentence from a judge, I was waiting for the slow motion 
of his mind, and feeling every pocket for the hopeless dis- 
covery of the means of fortune and revenge together, I struck 
upon the five fivepound notes remitted for my quarter’s tutor- 
ship. ; 





T have had some conscience at different periods of my life. 
but it was not then; my Lloodwas,up; Iran to the ring. 
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betted my whole possession against my honourable friend's 
filly, and rejoiced in his prospective downfall. The bell rang ; 
off went the steeds; shouts, dust, riot, trampling, shrieks, 
clapping of hands, and waving of handkerchiefs, followed ; 
and I reached the winning-post just in time to eee my honour- 
able friend advance towards me with a smile and a demand of| 
my five and twenty pounds. 1 surrendered it as if it were 
wrung from my soul. 

“Now, let me give you a piece of advice,” said he. “Never 
be ina hurry to wager upon the wrong horse again. A quarter 
of an hour's thinking about the matter would have saved you 
your five and twenty pounds, which I now take from your 
father’s son, merely that you may remember his friend’s ad- 
vice.” 

Tcould have slaia my mentor on the spot; but he was six 
fect high, and I felt too pleasant a novelty in advice not follow- 
ed by flagellation, to encourage him to break the charm. 

1 was homeward plodding my weary way, in a world “left 
to silence and to me,” when I overtook Jack. He was whist- 
ling; the phenomenon excited my curiosity. It turned out that 
he had won five and twenty pounds ; nay, the very notes that 
had go calamitously assisted my honourable adviser’s maxims! 

“When you met me,” said Jack, ‘I had just five shillings, 
which I intended to bet on the same horse with you. But the 
day and the dust sent me to sleep; and I awoke only soon 
enough to see the last half mile. A fellow, riding about to 
pick up bets, took my five shillings among the rest; and the 
seed produced the crop you see.” 

But Jack was not a bad fellow, after all. I gave him the 
history of my wager, and of my perturbations about the debt 
to the pedagogue. He offered to give me the money back, but 
T insisted on only borrowing it; and I reckon it among the 
white spots of my life, that the five and twenty pounds were 
discharged at no deeper a date than half a dozen years. 

But the truantry of the morning decided my fate. The 
letter containing the story of the race was answered by an 
order for my immediate return. Never was rapture equal to 
mine. But what is human life? I had scarcely packed up 
my meagre valise, when the tidings of my father’s death broke 
up all my plans. He loved hunting and play, and was unlucky 
in both. By the latter, and the help, of course, of an old and 
intimate friend, he reduced the last acre of his estate to a 
smoothness that would have been incredible to an American 
farmer. Nota trunk, not a twig, was left upon its surface ; 
and the land rapidly went the same road with the produce. 
With the aid of a hunter, for which he had “ promised to pay” 
tivo hundred and fifty guineas within the week, he fractured 
his neck, and dicd lamented by the jockey club, the jews, and 
the insurance-offices. 

T loved iny father, for he was a man after my own heart— 
goodnatured, showy, and spoiled. I loved not my mother, 
and the feeling was, of course, reciprocal ; for the spirit of| 
Duke's place was in her soul. She had abjured her tribe, but 
she had no darker conception of evil than the waste of money ; 
and with her the prodigal son would have had, instead of the 
fatted calf, a mittimus from the next bench of justices. 

I determined on embracing my father’s profession, and 
gracefully wrote a long letter for her leave. It was accorded 
by return of poet. I came up to town, and begged for the 
honour of a final interview. It was granted, and the hour 
named, half past twelve. Iwas a boy, giddy and carcless 
enough, but I was not a brute. I had sumcthing of a heart 
beating within me ; and it scldom beat quicker than when I 
set out to visit the mother whom, for some years, I had not 
seen, and whom, for the rest of my life, 1 might never see 
again. JI grew impatient ; I could neither sit nor stand; so 1 
sallied out, and found myself at the door of her handsome 
house in Hanover-square. 

The hour tolled twelve; I wandered with my eye on St. 
Gcorge’s clock. My blood alternately glowed and chilled, till 
I began to think I must have loved this sternest of all the 
Jessicas, without having ever known it before. I was passing 
the door for the fortieth time, when a footman, in superb 
mourning, threw it open, for the indulgence of displaying his 
person to a passing group of fashionable females. I bounded 
up the steps, and, to the infinite astonishment of John, rushed 
to the drawing-room. The door was open, but the room a 
solitude, I beard voices in the next, opened the door, and 
saw my mamma, in all the pomp of widowhood, sitting at a 
boudoir table, beside a moustached fellow, about my own age, 
who was tenderly encircling her matron waist with one languid 
arm. 

The puir started up on my entrance. The man of mous- 
taches took the matter with supreme tranquillity, plucked a 
boquet from the mantel-piece, and walked about the room 











consoling his senses with ite perfume. But the lady was 
indignant ; and when I endeavoured to explain the mal-apro- 
pos by producing her own note, she read it witha fiery glance, 
and turning on me, said, 

“ Always the same, sir, I perceive; always disobedient. I 
ordered you to be here at half past twelve.” 

She held up a watch sparkling with gems, and convinced 
me that I had anticipated her time by full fifteen minutes. 
Fatal fifteen minutes! They cost me twenty thousand pounds 
and a mamma; for she married the man of moustaches before 
the month was out; and, on the lapse of my brother's fortune, 
by the death of that pampered boy, flung it into her young 
husband’s kid glove. 

My premature entrance was the decisive blow. My mother 
had been a beauty, and was still more than the beau reste. 
She had always loved admiration, and that taste had not 
suffered any very remarkable decay; but she had always 
loved money, and that passion retained its supremacy without 
a jot of abatement. In short, she would have had as much 
adoration as possible, as long as possible, and with unlimited 
dominion over her own exchequer. The result would have 
been to flirt much, and marry never; or, at worst, only when 
she could flirt no more. But my unlucky presence tore through 
this exquisite web of Penelope. A guardsman, seen in the 
attitude of an acknowledged lover, must be intended for a 
husband; or must bring the idle world’s idlest tongue upon 
her. A quarter of an hour later would have seen him coolly 
dismissed to tie his cravat at the glass of his solitary coffee- 
house, and meditate his fruitless visits for the season. As I had 
witnessed the courtship, I was to be honoured by the opportu- 
nity of seeing the marriage. And within ten days, the bloom- 
ing bride was driving full gallop to the lakes, with the man of, 
moustaches for her compagnon de voyage. 

I was chagrined at the whole affair, and read Hamlet with 
an additional respect for Shakspeare’s knowledge of woman- 
kind; but I was not prepared to act the part of the princely 
misanthrope ; and the sight of my name two days after in the 
Gazette, as ensign in a regiment under orders for the Peninsula, 
made me fling sorrow to the winds. I surveyed my uniform 
in the mirror, practised the salute which I was yet to perform 
at some royal review at the head of my regiment, wiped all 
tears from my eyes, and was in Portsmouth as soon as the 
mail could carry me. 








AN INDIAN MEMOIR. 








METAMORA. 

Tas prize tragedy, written by John Augustus Stone, for 
which the sum of five hundred dollars was paid,willbe offered 
to the public, for the first time, on Tuesaday next. It is need- 
less to remind our readers that the distinguished tragedian, 
Mr. Forrest, is to sustain the hero and principal character 
ofthe piece. During a long intimacy with theatrical events, 
we have never known to exist so great an excitement in the 
minds of a community as now prevails in regard to Mata- 
mora. Subject, bard, actor, are all our own; and knowing 
as we do the talents of the author, the skill and genius of| 
the histrione, the liberal views of Mr. Simpson, the force of 
the corps dramatique, and the industry and taste of the 
stage director, we look forward to the production of this 
piece as the commencement of an era highly favourable to 
the advancement of our national dramatic literature. Mr. | 
Stone has evinced his research and good taste in the choice 
of the hero of his play, and, as will be seen, has slightly al- 
tered the name, probably from a regard to the euphony. 
Metamocet, the Wampanoag chief, called by the English 
King Philip, possessed virtues too rare to remain for ever 
buried in oblivion. Of this our countryman Washington Ir- 
ving appears to have been deeply sensible, and we have 
great pleasure in presenting our readers the following article 
from his pen. We feel confident it will be read at this time 
with peculiar interest. 

PHILIP OF POKANOKET. 


(The following anecdotes, iNustrative of Indian character, are gathered 
from various sources, that have every appearance of being authentic. It 
was thought needless to encumbor the text with references. } 


It is to be regretted that those early writers, who treated 
of the discovery and settlement of our country, have not 
given us more frequent and candid accounts of the remark- 
able characters that flourished in savage life. The scanty 
anecdotes that have reached us are full of peculiarity and 
interest; they furnish us with nearer glimpses of human 
nature, and show what man is, in a comparatively primitive 
state, and what he owes to civilization.» 








In civilized life, where the happiness and almost existence 
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of man depends go much upon public opinion, he is for ever 
acting a part. The bold and peculiar traits of native character 
are refined away, or softened down by the levelling influence 
of what is termed good breeding, and he practises 20 many 
amiable deceptions, and assumes so many generous senti- 
ments, for the purposes of popularity, that it is difficult to 
distinguish his real character from that which is acquired or 
affected. The Indian, on the contrary, free from the re- 
straints and refinements of polished life, and living, in a 
great degree, solitary and independent, obeys the impulses 
of his inclination, or the dictates of his individual judgment, 
and thus the attributes of his nature, being freely indulged, 
grow aignally great and striking. Society is like an artificial 
lawn, where every roughness is smoothed, every bramble 
eradicated, and the eye is delighted by the smiling verdare 
of a velvet surface: he, however, who would study nature 
in its wildness and variety, must plunge into the forest, 
must explore the glen, must stem the torrent, and dare the 
precipice. 

These reflections arose on casuelly looking through a 
volume of early provincial history, wherein are recorded, 
with great bitterness, the outrages of the Indians, and their 
wars with the settlers of New-England. It is painful to 
perceive, even from those partial narratives, how the foot- 
steps of civilization in this country may be traced in the blood. 
of the original inhabitants; how easily the colonists were 
moved to hostility by the lust of conquest ; how merciless 
and exterminating was their warfare. The imagination 
shrinks at the idea, how many intellectual beings were 
hunted from the earth, how many brave and noble hearts, 
of nature’s sterling coinage, were broken down and tram- 
pled in the dust. 

Such was the fate of Philip of Pokanoket, an Indian war- 
Tior, whose name was once a terror throughout Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. He was the most distinguished of 
a number of contemporary sachems, who reigned over the 
Pequods, the Narrhagansets, the Wampanoags, and the 
other eastern tribes, at the time of the first settlement of 
New England—a band of native, untaught heroes, who 
made the most generous struggle of which human nature is 
capable ; fighting to the last gasp for the deliverance of their 
country, without a hope of victory ora thought of renown; 
worthy of an age of poetry, and fit subjects for local story 
and romantic fiction, they have left scarcely any authentic 
traces on the page of history, but stalk, like gigantic sha- 
dows, in the dim twilight of tradition. 

When the pilgrims, as they are termed, first took refuge 
on the shores of the new world from the persecutions of the 
old, they found themselves in the most gloomy and helpless 
situation. Few in number, and that number rapidly perish- 
ing away by sickness and bardships ; surrounded by a howl- 
ing wilderness and savage tribes ; exposed to the rigours of 
an almost arctic winter, and the vicissitudes of an ever 
shifting climate; their hearts were filled with the most 
gloomy forebodings, and nothing preserved them from sink- 
ing into utter despondency, but the strong excitement of 
religious enthusiasm. In this forlorn situation, they receiv- 
ed from Massasoit, chief sagamore of the Wampanoags, 
the cheering rites of primitive hospitality. This powerful 
Prince, who reigned over a great extent of country, came 
early in the spring, with a small retinue, to the new settle- 
ment at Plymouth; instead of taking advantage of the 
scanty numbers of the strangers, and expelling them from 
his territories, into which they had intruded, he entered into 
a solemn league of peace and amity, sold thema portion of 
the soil, and promised to secure to them the good will of 
his savage allies, The good old sachem died in peace, and 
was happily gathered to his fathers before sorrow came 
upon his tribe—his children remained behind to experience 
the gratitude of white men. 

(After narrating the death of Massasoit, the succession 
of Alexander his eldest son, the insults he endurod, his sub- 
sequent arrest, and final broken-heartedness and death, 
Mr. Irving proceeds as follows :} 

The successor of Alexander was Metamocet, or King 
Philip, as he was called by the settlers, on account of his 
lofty spirit and ambitious temper. The well known energy 
and enterprise of his character made him an object of great 
jealousy and apprehension, and he was accused of always 
cherishing a secret and implacable hostility towards the Eng- 
lish, An uncultivated savage is never a nice inquirer into the 
refinements of law, by which an injury may be legally inflict- 
ed. Leading facts are all by which he judges, and it was 
enough for Philip to know, that before the intrusion of the 
| Europeans his countrymen were lérds of the eoil, and that 
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how they were becoming vagabonds in the land of their 
fathers. 

But whatever may have been his feelings of general hos- 
tility, and his particular indignation at the treatment of his 
brother, he suppressed them for the present, renewed the 
contract with the settlers, and resided peaceably for many 
years at Pokanoket, or, as it was called by the English, 
Mount Hope,* the ancient seat of dominion of his tribe. 
Suspicions, however, which were at first but vague and in- 
definite, began to acquire form and substance, and he was 
at length charged with attempting to instigate the variour 
tribes of the east to rise at once and make a common effort 
to throw off the yoke of their oppressors. 

The only positive evidence on record against Philip is the 
accusation of one Sausaman, a renegado Indian, whose 
natural cunning had been heightened by a partial education 
which he had received among the settlers. He had two or 
three times changed his faith and his allegiance, with a fa- 
cility that shows great looseness of principle, and, after 
having acted as Philip’s confidential secretary and counsel- 
Jor, and enjoyed his bounty and protection, he deserted him 
when he found the glooms of adversity beginning to lower 
around him, went over to the whites, and, in order to gain 
favour, turned against his former benefactor, and charged 
him with plotting against their safety. The treacherous 
informer, was shortly after found murdered in a pond, hav- 
ing fallen a victim to the vengeance of his tribe, Three 
Indians, one of whom was a friend and counsellor of Phi- 
lip, were apprehended and tried, and, on the testimony of 
one questionable witness, were condemned and executed a8 
his murderers. 

This treatment of his subjects, and ignominious punish- 
ment of his friend, outraged the pride and exasperated the 
passions of Philip. The fate of his insulted and broken- 
hearted brother still rankled in his mind, and he recollected 
the tragical end of Miantonimo, a great sachem of the Narr- 
hagansets, who, after manfully facing his accusers before a 
tribunal of the colonists, acquitting himself of an alleged 
conspiracy, and receiving assurances of their amity, had 
been perfidiously despatched at their instigation. Philip, 
therefore, gathered his fighting men around him ; persuaded 
all strangers that he could to join his standard; sent the 
women and children to the Narrhaganeets for safety, and 
wherever he appeared was continually surrounded by armed 
warriors. 

The nature of the contest that ensued with Philip was 
such as generally marks the warfare between civilized men 
and savages. On the part of the whites it was conducted 
with superior skill and success, but with wastefulness of the 
blood, and a disregard of the natural rights of their anta- 
gonists: on the part of the Indians it was waged with the 
desperation of men fearless of death, and who had nothing 
to expect from peace, but humiliation, dependence, and 
decay. 

The events of this war are minutely transmitted to us by 
a clergyman of the time; who dwells with horror and 
indignation on every hostile act of the Indians, however 
justifiable, while he mentions with applause the most san- 
guinary atrocities of the whites. Philip is reviled as a 
murderer and a traitor, without considering that he was a 
true-born prince, gallantly fighting at the head of his sub- 
jects to avenge the wrongs of his family, to retrieve the tot- 
tering power of his line, and to deliver his native land from 
the oppressions of usurping strangers. 

The project of a wide and simultaneous revolt, if such 
had really been formed, was worthy a capacious mind ; and 
had it not been prematurely discovered, might have been 
overwhelming in its consequences. The war that actually 
broke out was but a war of detail; a mere succession of 
massacres. Still it sets forth the military skill and prowess 
of Philip; and wherever in the prejudiced and passionate 
narrations that have been given of it, we can reach at sim- 
ple facts, we find him displaying a vigorous genius, a ferti- 
lity in expedients, and an unconquerable resolution, that 
command our sympathy and applause. 

Driven from his paternal domains at Mount Hope, com- 
pelled to take refuge in the depths of forests, or the glooms 
and thickets of swamps, and frequently surrounded by the 
enemy, yet he repeatedly found means to evade their toils, 
and suddenly emerging with his forces, carried havoc and 
dismay into the settlements, At one time he was driven, 
with a band of followers, into the great swamp of Pocasset 
Neck, where the English forces did not dare to pursue him, 
fearing to venture into these dark and frightful recesses, 





* Now Bristul, Rhode Islaud. 
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where they might perish in fens and miry pits, or be shot 
down by lurking foes: they, therefore invested the entrance 
to the neck, and began to build a fort, with the intention of 
starving out the foe; but Philip and his companions, leaving 
the women and children behind, wafted themselves on a raft 
over an arm of the sea, in the dead of night, and escaped 
away to the westward, kindling the flames of war among 
the tribes of Massachusetts and the Nipmuck country, and 
threatening the colony of Connecticut. 

One of the most faithful friends that Philip had in the 
time of his advorsity, was Canonchet, chief sachem of all 
the Narrhagansets. He was the son and heir of Mianto- 
nimo, the great sachem, who had been put to death by the 
perfidious instigations of the English: ‘he was the heir,” 
says the old chronicler, “ of all his father’s pride and inso- 
lence, as well as of his malice towards the English :”—he 
certainly was the heir of his insults and injuries, and the 
legitimate avenger of his murder. Though he had forborne 
to take an active part in this hopeless war, yet he received 
Philip and his shattered forces with open arms; and gave 
him the most generous countenance and support. This at 
once drew on him the hostility of the Enghsh ; and it was 
determined to strike a signal blow that should involve both 
the sachems in a common ruin. A great force was, there- 
fore, gathered together from Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
and Connecticut, and sent into the Narrhaganset country, 
in the depth of winter, when the swamps, being frozen and 
leafless, no longer afforded impenetrable fortresses to the 
Indians. 

Apprehensive of attack, Canonchet had sheltered the 





greater part of his stores, together with the old, the infirm, 
the women and children of his tribe, in a strong fortress, 
where he and Philip had likewise drawn up the flower of their 
forces. This fortress, deemed by the Indians impregnable, 
was situated upon a rising mound, or kind of island, of five 
or six acres, in the middle of a swamp, constructed with a 
judgment and skill vastly superior to the usual fortifications 
of the Indians ; and indicative of the nrartial genius of these 
two chieftains. 

Guided by a renagado Indian, the English penetrated, 
through December snows, to this strong hold, and came 
upon the garrison by surprise. The fight was fierce and 
tumultuous. The assailants were repulsed in their first at- 
tack; several of their bravest officers were shot down in 
the act of storming the fortress sword in hand. The assault 
was renewed with greater success; a lodgment was effect- 
ed; the Indians were driven from one hold to another ; they 
disputed their ground inch by inch, fighting with the fury of| 
despair ; most of their veterans were cut to pieces, and, af- 
ter a long and bloody battle, Philip and Canonchet, with a 
handful of surviving warriors, retreated from the fort and 
plunged into the depths of the surrounding forest. The vic- 
tors set fire to the wigwams and the fort ; the whole was 
soon in a blaze; many of the old men, the women, and the 
children, perished in the flames. This last inhuman outrage 
overcame even the stoicism of the savage. The neighbour- 
ing woods resounded with the yells of rage and despair, ut- 
tered by the fugitive warriors, as they beheld, with anguish 
of heart, the desolations of their dwellings, and heard the 
agonizing cries of their wives and offspring. ‘‘ The burning 
of the wigwams,” says a contemporary writer, “the shrieks 
and cries of the women and children, and the yelling of the 
warriors, exhibited a most horrible and affecting scene, so 
that it greatly moved some of the soldiers.» The same 
writer cautiously adds, “ They were in much doubt then, 
and afterwards seriously inquired, whether burning their 
enemies alive could be consistent with humanity.” 

The defeat atthe Narrhaganset fortress, and the death of 
Canonchet, were fatal blows to the fortunes of King Philip. 
He made an ineffectual attempt to raise a head of war, by 
stirring up the Mohawks to take up arms; but though pos- 
sessed of the native talents of a statesman, his arts were 
counteracted by the superior arts of his enlightened ene- 
mics, and the terror of their warlike skill began to subdue 
the resolution of the neighbouring tribes. The unfortunate 
chieftain saw himself daily stripped of power, and his ranks 
rapidly thinning around him. Some were suborned by the 
whites ; others fell victims to hunger and fatigue, and to the 
frequent attacks by which they were harassed. His trea- 
sures were captured; his chosen friends were swept away 
trom before his eyes; his uncle was shot down by his'side ; 
his sister was carried into captivity; and in one of his nar- 
row escapes he was compelled to leave his beloved wife and 














only son to the mercy of the enemy. “‘ His ruin,” says the 
historian, “ being thus gradually carricd on, his misery was 





not prevented, but augmented thereby ; being himself made 
acquainted with the sense and experimental feeling of the 
captivity of his children, loss of friends, slaughter of his 
subjects, bereavement of all family relations. and being 
stripped of all outward comforts, before his own life should 
be taken away.” 

To fill up the measure of his misfortunes, his own follow- 
ers began to plot against his life, that by sacrificing him 
they might purchase dishonourable safety. 

However Philip had borne up against the complicated mis- 
eries and misfortunes that surrounded him, the treachery of 
his followers seemed to wring his heart, and reduce him to 
despondency. It is said “he never rejoiced afterwards, nor 
had success in any of his designs.” The spring of hope was 
broken—the ardour of enterprise was extinguished—he look- 
ed around, and all was danger and darkness; “there was no 
eye to pity, nor any arm that could bring deliverance.” With 
a scanty band of followers, who still remained true to his 
desperate fortunes, the unhappy Philip wandered back to the 
vicinity of Mount Hope, the ancient dwelling of his fathers. 
Here he lurked about, like a spectre, among the desolated 
scenes of former power and prosperity, now bereft of home, 
of family, and friend. There needs no better picture of his 
destitute and piteous situation than that furnished by the 
homely pen of the chronicler, who is unwarily enlisting the 
feelings of the reader in favour of the hapless warrior whom 
he reviles. “Philip,” he says, ‘like a savage wild beast, 
having been hunted by the English forces through the woods 
above a hundred miles backward and forward, at last was 
driven tohis own den upon Mount Hope, where he retired with 
a few of his best friends, into a swamp, which proved but a 
prison to keep him fast till the messengers of death came by 
divine permission to execute vengeance upon himn.’” 

Even in this last refuge of desperation and despeir a sullen 
grandeur seems to gather round his memory. We picturehim 
to ourselves seated among his care-worn followers, brooding 
in silence over his blasted fortunes, and acquiring a savage 
sublimity from the wildness and dreariness of hie lurking 
place. Defeated, but not dismayed—crushed to the earth, 
but not humiliated—he seemed to grow more haughty beneath 
disaster, and to reccive a fierce satisfaction in draining the 
last dregs of bitterness. Little minds are tamed and subdued 
by misfortune; but great minds rise above it. The very idea 
of submission awakened the fary of Philip, and he even 
smote to death one of his followers, who proposed an expedient 
of peace. The brother of the victim made his escape, and in 
revenge betrayed the retreat of his chieftain. A body of white 
men and Indians were immediately despatched to the swamp, 
where Philip lay crouched, glaring with fury and despair. 
Before he was aware of their approach, they had began to 
surround him. Ina little while he saw five of his trustiest 
followers laid dead at his fect; all resistance was vain; he 
rushed forth from hiscovert, and made a headlong attempt at 
escape, but was shot through the heart by a renegado Indian 
of his own nation. 

Such is the scanty story of the brave, but unfortunate King 
Philip; persecuted while living, slandered and dishonoured 
when dead. If, however, we consider even the prejudiced 
anecdotes furnished us by his enemics, we may perceive in 
them traces of amiable and lofty character, sufficient to awaken 
sympathy for his fate, and respect for his memory. We find 
amid all the harassing cares and ferocious passions of constant 
warfare, he was alive to the softer feelings of connubial love 
and paternal tenderness, and to the generous scutiment of 
friendship. The captivity of lis “ belovod wife and only son” 
are mentioned with exultation, as causing him poignant mis- 
ery; the death of any near friend is triumphantly recorded as 
a new blow on his sensibilities; but the treachery and deser- 
tion of many of his followers, in whose affections he had 
confided, is said to have desolated his heart, and bercaved him 
of all further comfort. He was a patriot attached to his native 
soil—a prince true to his subjects, and indignant of their 
wrongs—a soldier, daring in battle, firm in adversity, patient 
of fatigue, of hanger, of every variety of bodily suffering, aud 
ready to perish in the cause he had espoused. Proud of heart, 
and with an untameable love of natural liberty, he preferred 
to enjoy it among the beasts of the forests, or in the dismal 
and famished recesses of swamps and morasscs, rather than 
bow his haughty spirit to submission, and live dependent and 
despised in the ease and luxury of the settlements. With he- 
roic qualities, and bold achievements, that would have graced 
a civilized warrior, and rendered him the theme of the poct 
and the historian, he lived a wanderer and a fugitive in his 
native land, and went down, like a foundering bark, amid 














darkness and tempest—without an eye to weep his fall. or a 


{friendly hand to record his struggle, 
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THE CENSOR. 








THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
; BW GERIES—NUMBER VII. 

“ Come in,” said I, as some one knocked at my door. 

A stranger entered, and stood gazing at me. By 
degrees I read in his form something more and more 
familiar, until at length rising,1 reached out my hand, 
which was promptly and cordially grasped in his. 

“ What, Charles, my boy,” exclaimed I, with such 
a hearty and continued shake as friends give after 
years of separation. ‘How are you? In the name 
of the seven wonders, where do you come from?” 

“ How are you, my dearfellow?” saidhe. “Iam 
heartily glad to see you.” 

“ Draw up a chair, Charles,” said I, “and sit down. 
As I live, I did not know you.” 

When I last saw him he was a handsome boy. His 
complexion was fair almost to effeminacy; around his 
moutha girlish sweetness often predominated over the 
firmer character of manliness, and his sunny face 
beamed with the brightness of unshadowed hope and 
pleasure. Now his face was browned, apparently by 
exposure to the sun, and his slender form had assumed 
the athletic shape of vigorous manhood. The lips 
firmly set together, told of courage, judgment, and 
habitual command over himself; and the well marked 
eye-brows and unshrinking eyes, impressed you with an 
idea that he who rested them upon you, though noble, 
generous, and formed for tenderness and feeling, could 
be stern enough when occasion required. 

A brief observation of his still handsome features 
informed me of these changes, and J involuntarily ex- 
claimed, 

‘Bless my soul, Charles, how you have altered!” 

“ Altered, yes, I may well be,” he replied. “ Since I 
saw you last I have been round the world. Labour, 
storm, and perchance trouble, have been at work upon 
me; and here I am, inthe scene of our old follies and 
pleasures, after an absence of six years, standing like 
one in a dream in my native city.” . 

“Well,” said I, “you of course will sing the old 
song of changes in every thing around.” 

“Changes,” said he, “I hardly can trace my way 
through your town. Every thing seems new; new 
streets, new buildings, and new faces. I met Harry 
1..—I am sure it was he—a few moments ago. You 
know what a little sickly creature he was. I think 
now he is six feet, and wears a pair of whiskers like a 
Turk. I was too much amazed to address him, and he 
passed without speaking. And youtooare altered; your 
face is thinner, your features larger; you have grown 
tall and thoughtful. Oh, this old busy Time! every 
where I see the traces of his passage.” 

“ And your return,” said I, “ will be a queer mixture 
of merry and melancholy interest. How long have 
you been in town?” 

“I reached here this very morning. Have seen 
only a few of my friends. Our own family are broken 
up. You remember my father.—The green sod is on 
him now.” 

He paused—his lips were pressed rather more 
closely, and I thought his eyes glistened ; but I looked 
away from his face. There is something sacred in 
such grief: and he went on. 

“What has become of all our old friends ?” 

“Dead—or married—or gone off—and scattered 
over the globe—a few are here.” 

“Where's William B. my old rival? Do you 
remember what a tremendous battle we fought on 
Richmond hill, and how I knocked him ‘down head 
first into the bank of sand? I’ve laughed at that many 
a time.” : 

“ William’s married—and has a little William,” 
said I, “ who bids fair to be able to pay you his fa- 
ther’s debt.” 


»s And what's become of D.? J loved that fel- 









low with my whole soul. He was formed for great- 
negs and virtue—where is he?” 

“In his grave,” saidI. ‘“ He died three yearsago.” 

“Charles D. dead. I swear when we parted— 
something whispered me it was for ever. His eyes 
were wet too; he wrung my hand—and—dear Charles 
—well, I have heard people say they regretted 
that as we advanced in life the fine edge of early 
feeling wore off, and our hearts grew hard—for my 
part, I thank heaven for it; for if it were otherwise, 
Ishould for ever be plunged in sadness. Well, let it 
pass—and Frank M. is he dead?” 

“ No, he has grown up into a proper rascal.” 

“ He never was much better, I think,” said Charles. 

“ Talways hated that fellow,” said I, “ with his ill-na- 
tured scowl and saucy answers. Heis here, however, 
practising as a physician, poor as he deserves to be; 
and I have troubled myself little about his private 
affairs. I suppose he lives by his wits, and what he 
wants in industry, he makes up by cheating.” 

“A shrewd knave, I'll warrant,” said Charles; 
“but I almost forgot Edward N. the gay, gener- 
ous, noble Ned.” 

“ Edward N.” said I, “ continues to be my bosom 
friend, and is as witty, lively, and engaging as ever. 
I love him just as I hate the other. They are each 
other's antipodes. I would have Frank driven out 
of this society, of which Ned will prove the ornament 
and the blessing.” 

Our conversation flowed on from one subject to 
another, winding in among all the pleasant recesses 
of past years, to which the mist of time lends so 
strange an interest and beauty, when, to my speech- 
less amazement, his form and features underwent a 
singular transformation. His figure assumed a sudden 
grace and perfection; his hair flowed down in ches- 
nut ringlets; his eyes pierced me with increasing 
sweetnesa and lustre. There was light about his 
head, and I perceived I had been all the while talking 
to the Little Genius. 

“ Oh, ho,” said he, “ sir student. What, you knew 
menot? Your friend Charles, is tossing upon the blue 
waves thousands of miles off, and it is me whom you 
have been edifying with your sage remarks; but take 
a peep into the mirror, good youth, and tell me what 
you see.” 

“Why,” said I, “there is Ned N. the very 
creature he was ten years ago. He hath the boy’s 
form and aspect; and, as I live, there is the old 
school, and the very companions of my early sports. 
Yes, every thing is as it was; and Ned utters the 
well remembered jokes, and plays the wanton and 
wild caprices for which of old he was famed. And 
there too is Frank, gloomy, unsociable, and repulsive. 
He repels the advances of his mates. Ned offers him 
hishand. He turns away—the rude, unfeeling rascal. 
Ned’s friend, Pierre, has given Frank a blow, but in 





ber the incident well. I am living my childhood 
over again.” 

“ And what hath it changed to now?” 

“A lonely wood, and the hour of night. A few 
stars shed adim light upon the little grave yard. 
The leaves are stirring with the night wind, and the 
fire-flies are flashing in the thick deep shadows.” 

“See you no human being?” said the Genius. 

“No,” T answered. ‘It is solitary, and—but—yes, 
there is a figure stealing along—he springs the fence— 
he kneels by a grave—he covers his face with his 
hands—sobs break the surrounding silence; and— 
gracious heaven! ’tis Frank M. !” 

“ You hated him,” said the Genius, “ because he 
was melancholy; and, from an idle desire to talk, 
you have elandered him to one whom you might have 
made his foe. Yet he was formed for all the best 
thoughts and actions of man. Even before you knew 
him, he had become attached to a sweet young girl. 
|, Bright, tender, devoted—there are such sometimes— 








return measures his length upon the grass. I remem-|] 
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who would have been his good angel. Bot in yon 
narrow grave she lies, and with her the wreck of the 
boy's peace. He grew moody—his mates insulted 
him, and made him what he was. But what do you 
observe now ?” 

“T behold him still; but he is a boy no longer. 
It is yet night; but, he stands in a great city. It 
must be late, for there are no passengers in the streets, 
and a watchman holds his lonely walk wrapped in his 
cloak. Frank stops before a low gloomy building— 
he has entered—and I see him no longer.” 

“ Look again,” said the Genius. 

“There is a wretched apartment. Every object 
bespeaks the extreme of poverty and despair. Upon 
a bed, ragged and filthy, lies a miserable man. His 
eyes are sunken, his cheeks haggard and hollow; 
disease has ravaged his body, and his mind is racked 
with anguish. Frank has taken his skeleton hand, 
and administers to him medicine and consolation. 
T recognise him to be Pierre; he who but now struck 
him—and he lies in jail.” 

“Turn your eyes again towards the mirror.” 

“ There is a splendid hall,” said I. “ Allthe fashion 
and loveliness of this city, move in graceful dance 
upon the bending floor. Jewels are flashing—eyes 
sparkling—and cheeks glowing. And there is Ned! 
How handsome he is! With what modest grace he 
leads yon silvery voiced and beautiful creature through 
the cotillion! What can he be whispering to her ? 
Their hands are together. She may almost feel his 
breath upon her cheek. IfI am not in error his lips 
touched it ; but a messenger calls him out, and pre- 
sents a letter. Ican read the contents by your aid, 
‘tis from Pierre: ‘Iam dying in jail, where your 
cruelty has laid me, for a debt which I am unable to 
pay. Come to me to-night, for my wife and child 
—.’ He reads no more, but tells the messenger, 
he will see him to-morrow ; to go to the sheriff, or the 
officer, or to any one. He cannot be troubled with 
business to-night.” 

“ And what doth the glass show now?” 

“ Asunny morning in summer. A little grave-yard ; 
a slab of marble, bearing the name of Pierre L. 
A flashing chariot drawn by two beautiful horses, 
glides along the winding road, and Ned, with a party 
of ladies and gentlemen, appears bent on pleasure.” 

“ This is life,” said the Genius. «“ They who ride 
with the licentious and cold-hearted libertine, whose 
wealth, person, and unmeaning extravagance, have 
won your admiration, think of him as you did; and 
Frank will probably pass on to his death, unappreci- 
ated, and perchance despised, You have contributed 
to blast his honest and precious reputation. When 
next you give opinions upon the dispositions of your 
acquaintance, think what cause you have to admire 
or to condemn; but never lend yourself to the circu- 
lation of the vile calumnies which float about society, 
impelled by the thoughtless, the ignorant, or the cruel." 

I cannot say I wae very sorry when the Genius 
vanished into air. F. 
ee 

Russtan pRaAyERs.—The prayers of the Russians 
are generally very short, and consist frequently of 
these words : “ Lord have mercy upon us!” which 
are sung with beautiful effect in most of their chapels. 

AN INTERESTING BOOK.—A lady told her servant 
girl to procure the most interesting book she could 
find inthe library. She selected one entitled * Interest 
tables for any sum between one farthing and one 
hundred dollars for any number of days.” 

Prick oF A MILK MAID.—A young gentleman, meet- 
ing a handsome milk maid in the country, said, “ What 
will you take for yourself and your milk, my dear ?” 
The girl instantly replied, “ Your hand anda gold 
ring, sir.” 

AsOLEMN puN.—“ Which is the most unpleasant toll 
in the kingdom?” said a jehu to his friend. j “ That 
which is caused by the. death ofa friend;” was the reply. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








THE ORIGIN OF GRECIAN LITERATURE. 


Tux present age has been stigmatized as selfish,| 
because men and matters are weighed in the scale of| 
prudence and interest, and policy has penetrated both 
the palace and the hut, and pervades the high and the 
low. Yet this selfish age has shown us a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon, to which we shall scarcely be able 
to find a parallel in the pages of history. For three 
hundred years past an afflicted nation sighed under the, 
despotic yoke of a stubborn tyranny, and sighed in 
vain. Her sufferings drove her to madness. In the 
last extremity she wrings the bloody weapon from the! 
hands of her oppreseor, and strikes him a deadly blow. 
The war of extermination begins. Despair struggles 
against superior force. The deadly strife continues| 
with doubtful success. The sympathies of the world 
are with the oppressed; but, checked by the iron arm 
of policy,the ruins of Greece seem destined to vanish 
from the face of the earth, when the very masters 
which fetter the millions of Europe, drop their notions 
both of policy and legitimacy, and yielding to chival- 
yous generosy, strike the barbarian down, to raise up 
the bleeding slave. Greece is redeemed from inevita- 
ble destruction ! 

We are not among those who anticipate splendid 
results from this powerful effort for a nation trodden 
down for many centuries. We do not expect to be- 
hold the star of Greece brighten again with its ancient! 
splendour. Nations are like men, they flourish but 
once; they have their infancy, their youth, their man- 
hood, their age. History shows no exception. 

Greece hae bequeathed to us the living, the imper- 
ishable monuments of her genius, the models of the 
arts and sciences, after which we have formed our- 
selves. 

Human culture, such as it is at present, resembles 
the Nile; a vast stream divided by the ingenuity of| 
man into a thousand channels, winding through the 
immense Delta: just so education enlivens and adorns 
by the aid of arts, sciences, inventions, and improve- 
ments, the human understanding, which otherwise 
would lie barren. 

Like the Nile, which pours its waters from hidden 
springs into the wild country, inhabited by the king 
of the desert, the bounding antelope, and the swift- 
footed ostrich, waxing gradually broader and broader 
agit verges towards the habitations ofman—and swell- 
ing majestically into the valley, which it is destined to 
change into a garden, but losing its grand charatter 
through the united efforts of thousands, who direct 
its waters to adorn their gardens, to refresh their 
dwellings, to fertilize their fields, and to animate the 
barren grounds; like this stream, human culture seems 
to have arisen from one single source, which, hidden 
in the obscurity of mystic tradition, enlivened the he- 
roic barbarous ages, dividing after the lapse of a few 
centuries into a thousand channels, fertilizing the 
mind, which would have remained barren without it, 
and changing too its grand uniform character for that 





of the more useful. And this stream, the favourite of] 
refined minds, is that sublime art, which cometh from 
the glow of the human heart, and speaketh to the 
heart—it ie poesy. 

There is something so highly rational in a retro- 
spective glanceof this nature; the tracing back of 
human culture to its sources, that it is with regret we 
feel ourselves obliged to confess our being only enabled 
to give faint outlines. The first dawnings of Grecian, 
and, what in reference to usis nearly thesame,of ourown 
literary culture, are, like the sources of the Nile, hidden 
by the mysterious veil of inaccessible antiquity. All 
we cando, is to approach it. To penetrate it is beyond 
the power of man. 

Grecian culture, like that of every nation, arose out 
of religious feeling, the parent of all that is good) 


noble, and precious in man. The Greeks in their in- 
fancy were, like our British and Teutonic ancestors, 
savages, and they were, like the latter, governed by 
priests. These priest-kings had come from Samo- 
thrace and Egypt into Thesealy and Bootia; they 
had brought with them their-religious creed. It con- 
sisted in mysteries, oracles, and sybilline prophecies, 
carefully concealed from the multitude by the initiated. 
Their prayers and songs were chanted in strophes: 
and these constituted the beginningsof Grecian poetry 
—the religious hymn. But although the Grecian 
savage had not refused to receive his gods from for- 
eigners, and to revere the donors as his kings, his 
glowing phantasy rejected the gloomy mysteries o! 

Samothrace and Egypt, and his religious festivals soon 
assumed a brighter aspect—dancing, music, and panto- 
mime were introduced in the formof chorusses in their 
religious rites. One of these chorusses, consisting of 
the youths, began the song and the dance—it was an- 
swered by the second chorus, composed of the men, 
and joined by the third, composed of the aged. The 
hymne of the mystic Orpheus and of Museus give 
us a faithful picture of the ancient temple rythmus. 
They contain the oracles and moral sayings of the 
seers, the prayers of the sybils, and the‘pious effusions 
of enthusiastic minds ; and they are rich in mythologi- 
cal traditions and allusions. 


The Greeks were thus indebted for the first seeds 
of civilization to emigrant priests. As long as these 
were in the exclusive possession of the treasures which 
they had brought from theirnative countries, they were 
suffered to rule over their grateful subjects ; (till about 
fifteen hundred years before Christ,) but savages 
80 lively, so richly endowed as the ancient Hellenes, 
could not continue for avery long time in a state of| 
nature ; they soon caught the glimpses of civilization, 
and, learning to appreciate its advantages, they ascend- 
eda step higher. Youngmen, daring, adventurous, and 
of great bodily strength, arose among them, were 
joined by followers, and were called heroes. They 
were, like the heroes of Ossian, accompanied by bards, 
who sung their deeds. Thus originated the epopee. 
It was in Ionia (Asia Minor) that poesy, leaving the 
sacred precincts of the temple, first mingled with real 
life. Of the songs of these bards, those of Homer 
alone, with some fragments of Hesiod, are entirely 
preserved. 

The adventurous impetuosity of the Grecian heroes 
had broken the priestly yoke. Their own sway met 
the same fate by the united opposition of the people. 
The fall of Troy, (aboutone thousand two hundred years 
before Christ,) gave the first opportunity. Several 
princely families were extinct ; othershad been expelled 
by their subjects. The Dorians and Holians led by the 
Heraclides, conquered the Peloponnesus. These poli- 
tical revolutions gave rise to free constitutions. All 
the petty Grecian states had shaken off their lords, 
and took the sceptre into their own hands; Sparta 
and Epirus excepted, to the former of which Lycurgus 
gave a military monarchico-aristocratic form of gov- 
ernment ; and it is singular, that of all the Grecian 
states, this alone should not have contributed to the 
glory of Grecian literature. With the downfall of 
the petty sovereigns, and the growth of political free- 

lom, Grecian genius began to develope itself in every 
direction, and the fairest of arts to put forth the most 
variegated blossoms. It is highly interesting to trace 
the several forms of poetry, that sprung up in these 
times, back to their sources. 


The Grecian language, naturally poetical, bad kept 
equal pace with the civil and the political institutions 
of the country. It had been sacred, so long as the 
priests ruled; heroic, under the sway of heroes; it now 
became social with the rise of political freedom. In 
Asia Minor several Ionian cities had grown wealthy 
and powerful, and there it was likewise, that the social 





poesy received its first outlines. By adding the lively 


pentameter to the stately hexameter, epic poetry was 
drawn from its heroic height, and the Ionian elegy 
took its origin. In the distich of the elegy were sung 
the various incidents and relations of life, its enjoy 
ments and woes; it now was martial, then political, 
erotic or didactic, and only several centuries later 
Simonides the Athenian changed its tone into the 
mournful and elegiac. 


Another fruit of political and personal liberty was 
the cutting epigram, which, with the railing satire, 
originated at the sametime. The Grecian language 
is naturally sharp, acute, and highly expressive. There 
is a rythm almost inherent in it, wonderfully adapted 
to the jeering and railing at human follies, the iambus. 
Archilochusfrom Paros(seven hundred and fifteen years 
before Christ,) by giving the trocheus and catalectic 
tetrameter its finish, raised satire to ahigh degree of 
perfection. Prior to satire, the sweeter lyric had 
delighted the females of Greece. The rich stream of 
this poetic vein soon separated into two channels. The 
Tonian lyric sung in the delightful climate of Asie 
Minor, thepleasures of wine and of love; it was playful, 
easy, and graceful; its rythm was simple, its represen- 
tative and model was Anacreon, the friend of Polycrates 
from Samos, and of Hipparchusfrom Athens. He ie full 
of the most delicious naiveté, humour, and sweet grace, 
lively and extremely delicate. It is infinitely to be re- 
gretted that so few authentic poems of his have come 
down to us. 

The Doric olian lyric, on the contrary, pours 
forth exalted hymns to the gods. It is impassioned, 
rising from the depth of a glowing soul, to objects 
themost sublime. Its rythm changes from the strophe 
to the antistrophe and the epode. Alkman (six hun- 
dred and thirty-three years before Christ,) gave to this 
species of poetry its form in his hymns, hymeneus and 
erotics. Who can think of his successor without 
emotion? The glowing Sappho, (six hundred years 
before Christ,) whose intense feelings speak so for- 
cibly to our hearts, even now after the lapse of twenty- 
four centuries. A few odes only, and some frag- 
ments of hers, are extant. The greatest however of 
the Xolian lyric poets was Pindar, the Thebans; 
(four hundred and twenty years before Christ,) the 
exposer of the divine and sacred legends and tradi- 
tions, whose prophetic songs and visions streamed 
forth into the enthusiastic souls of his contemporaries, 
and of a posterity capable of appreciating their beau- 
ties. Of him we have forty-five triumphal hymns, 
with some odes and fragments. 


The Grecian drama was the natural offspring of the 
epopee and the lyric. Its first dawnings are dis- 
covered inthe dithyrambic chorusses, which were sung 
on festivals, and were united with the dance, music, 
and the pantomime. Dithyrambic singing schools 
had been established by Arion in Corinth. Others 
were started in Athens, whose gay inhabitants, to 
represent Silenus the more vividly, dressed themselves 
in sheep and buckskins: from this circumstance, or 
because a buck became the prize of the victor, the 
name of tragedy originated. It was early the custom 
to interrupt the chorus by a monologue, which treated 
of incidents of real life. Thespis (five hundred and 
ninety years before Christ,) seems to have introduced 
the epic monologue, but with it the beauty of the repre- 
sentation vanished, and it approached more to the 
religiously serious form. The lively spirit of the 
Athenians coon called back the satiric drama. Pro- 
tinus, from Phlius, gave it a more perfect form. Susa- 
rion, who strolled about the country, produced the 
first comedy. The drama however was not yet cha- 
racteristically distinguished in its three species, when 
Eschylus, from Ephesus, (four hundred and ninety 
years before Christ,) undertook to raise tragedy to its 
poetical height, and to give it its present features. 
The government of Athens had constructed a theatre 
of stone. AEschylis changed the monologue into # 
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dialogue and introduced scenery. The subject of bis 
tragedies is, with the exception of his Persians, gene- 
rally taken from the mythological and heroic age; the 
characters are ideal, the language is bold and lyric, 
the chorus predominant. Of seventy-five of his tra- 
gedies, only seven have been preserved. Of his satiric 
dramas, none. 

His disciple and rival, Sophocles, (four hundred and 
forty-nine years before Christ,) introduced a third per- 
son into his dramas, confined the religious chorus within 
narrower limits, and endeavoured to excite the moral 
feeling and sympathy of his audience by the truth of 
his characters, the dignity of his action, and the noble 
simplicity of his diction. Of more than a hundred 
tragedies written by him, we possess only seven. 

The last of the Grecian dramatic triumvirs is Euri- 
pides the friend of Socrates, distinguished by his 
knowledge of the human, and especially the female 
heart. His aim was to excite moral feeling, though 
in doing so, he perhaps fell into the fault of declaiming, 
and of keeping the chorus too little connected with the 
action. We have nineteen of his seventy-five trage- 
dies. Grecian tragedy is the representative of heroic 
deeds and events. The action was to be sublime, no 
matter whether its issue was fortunate or adverse. It 
was never to depart from the lofty dignity which 
characterized the heroes. In this sense, andas a great 
political engine, Grecian tragedy ought to be considor- 
ed by those who desire to appreciate its chaste beauty. 
Tragedy lived epically aristocratic in the past, while 
comedy, early popular, laughed democratically lyric at 
the present age, enjoying from her very outset a title 
to extravagance, and growing soon into the wanton 
luxuriance of caricature, which unsparingly chastised 
both public and private characters, not without licen- 
tiousness. The most ancient comedy (with a chorus) 
was entirely of a political nature, and ended with the 
national independence of Greece (after the battle at 
Cheronea, four hundred and forty-four years before 
Christ.) The second species, less political, depicted 
characters under fictitious names, approaching more 
to general delineations. Out of this species soon 
grew a third, viz. the more recent comedy, without 
chorus, representing scenes and incidents of both pub- 
lic and private life, and characterized by its regular 
conception of a plan, its denouement of a dramatic 
plot, and its regular scence. Its seat was Attica, 
whose caustic inhabitants took immense delight in, as 
they themselves formed the principal ingredients of, 
it. Of numerous authors, only one has come down to 
us; Aristophanes, a citizen of Athens, distinguished by 
the richness of his wit, and his inexhaustible good 
humour, as a star of the first magnitude in the literary 
heavens. His raillery hits both the dissipated and 
the wicked, spares neither gods nor men, and the swell- 
ing vein of his gaiety oversteps sometimes the boun- 
dary line of decency; he becomes not unfrequently 
indelicate, and his pungent wit verges towards farce, 
yet his blemishes have been fully equalled, if not sur- 
passed by British comic writers, without their having 
a shadow of that infinite delicacy, which renders his 
pictures such delicious apician morsels. Of fifty-four, 
eleven only of these invaluable masterpieces of moral, 
historical,and statistical paintings bave been preserved. 
Eau 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


LEGAL FICTIONS. 

Tue fictions of the law are in the mouths of all who 
have ever heard of that science, and are graduated in 
public estimation according to the degree of knowledge 
and education which every man possesses. All, how- 
ever, acknowlege their existence; all have a vague 
idea of their nature, and with all they form a by- 
word, not among the least palpable distinctions with 
which that profession is invested. The man of; ‘science, 


while he admits that such things are, views them with excused in eaying that I cannot, in reference to the 


indifference, and characterizes and speaks of them ee 
things which might or might not be, and as produc- 
tions of neither good or ill; the casuist condemns them 
as possessing no positive good, and, par consequence, 
a negative bad tendency; the unlettered clown rails 
at them as nothing more or less than & sophisticated 
system of lying; the unlucky and disappointed suitor, 
who attributes his defeat to any thing but the injustice 
of his case, regards them as the most prominent part 
of a system which has for its object the encourage- 
ment of chicanery, and whose tendency in all cases 
is to place the honest man at the mercy of the knave ; 
while the moralist, who adheres with rigour to the 
maxim “ lie not at all,” regards only the fact while he 
joins in its condemnation as departing from a principle 
which ought in no case'to be evaded, and a departure 
from which can in no case, and under no circumstances, 
be justified. Each, in sbort, views it on principles 
peculiar to himself, and, without reference to general 
grounds of policy or expediency, justifies or condemns 
its adoption. 

While pursuing a train of reflections such as these, 
a few mornings since, chance threw me in the way of 
a communicative friend of mine, a young lawyer, to 
whom my ideas on the subject of his profession were 
not altogether new. 

“ How happens it,” said I, introducing the subject 
of conversation, “that in general estimation the lead- 
ing views and objects of your profession, certainly the 
most noble, viewing it simply asa profession, of any 
which we possess, are so entirely overlooked, as it 





must be confessed they are, while a degree of promi- 
nence, altogether unmerited and uncalled for, is given 
to its minuter parts, I mean its fictions and its forms?” 

“ Simply for the reason,” replied he, “ that men de- 
duce their ideas on every subject from facts and cir- 
cumstances whieh are constantly before them, and by 
means of which they are oftener brought in contact 
with it than in any other way. We reason from what 
we see, and, let the remote cause be what it may, our 
ideas of every science are either elevated or degraded, 
according as the immediate circumstances presented 
to our view are the one or the other. The science of 
medicine is doubtless as exalted and as useful, I will 
even admit more useful, than any other, and yet, from 
the fact of its being brought home to us by means of 
cupping and bleeding, and such other attendants, the 
name of a physician becomes identified with these 
symbols of his profession; and according as he is re- 
garded, in jest or earnest, he is set down as a leech or 
a butcher. So it is with us. The mainsprings of our 
profession are of necessity concealed from the public 
eye, and not unfrequently from the members of the 
professionitself. It is by these fictions and forms that 
it is brought to every man’s dvor ; and because he can- 
not trace each form or proceeding to what he conceives 
the justice of his own individual case, the whole sys- 
tem is wrong, injustice is regarded as the end, and 
knavery, lying, and chicanery come to be coneidered, 
by common consent, as the means. This is the secret ; 
and as long as every profession is hidden from those 
who do not belong to it, it must necessarily continue 
to be the case. To reconcile these apparent contra- 
dictions is the great art of each profession, and they 
can only be reconciled while the line of each profes- 
sion ie preserved distinct. You will perhaps smile 
when] tell you, however, that these fictions to which 
you have referred, are the very means by which justice 
is administered, and that without them its administra- 
tion would be difficult, complicated, and slow.” 

“T must confess,” said I, ‘that Iam not a little at 
a loss to perceive how mere fiction can, as a general 
principle, be made in any way conducive to justice, or 
how a system of justice can be pure, based upon a 
principle so equivocal, and, at first sight, eo uncertain; 
and, without at all disputing the proposition that the 








end may in some instances justify the means, I must be 
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present subject, see the connection between the end 
and the means.” 

“To be candid with you,” continued the lawyer, 
‘*sach were my impressions, and such the conclusions 
to which I deliberately had arrived before, and for a 
long time after, I entered upon the profession. The 
course of my experience on the subject taught me 
however that these were impressions which are rather 
to be removed by the force of ridicule than of argu- 
ment. I studied law witha wag. His profession was 
a matter of business with him altogether ; and if ever 
he allowed himself to be diverted from the mechanical 
mode of thinking on professional subjects into which 
he had fallen, it was in such a way as to present his 
profession in so strong a contrast with considerations 
of another character, that both not unfrequently be- 
came ridiculous. Of lying by rule he wase perfect 
master ; and in the pursuit of legal inquiry, he seldom 
sought for the truth, excepting among the most inex- 
tricable mazes of fictitious jargon. Yet his search 
after truth was painful and unremitting. His sincerity, 
I will venture to say, was unequalled; his integrity 
unimpeached and unimpeachable. I shall never forget 
an incident with which my experience with him fur- 
nishes me, and which my recollections of him, often 
bring forcibly tomy mind. A fraud had been prac- 
tised upon a client of his, of an unprecedented and 
complicated character. The details were numerous, 
tedious, and intricate. My preceptor heard them 
with the patience of a philosopher, and when they 
were concluded, advised the customary panacea in 
casesof that kind, a bill in chancery.—By this proceed- 
ing you perhaps require to be informed that the whole 
facts of the case are spread before the court in the 
form of a narrative; every allegation of which the 
defendant is required to answer under oath. This 
advice was adopted, and after a few days a bill in size 
such as bills in chancery are proverbially set down to 
be, was placed in my hands to be copied. For some 
eight or ten pages the narrative went on with great 
clearness and precision ; but then it went off at a tan- 
gent into charges of conspiracy, inconsistent details, 
and tortuous interrogatories, in which even I, although 
somewhat accustomed to proceedings of that descrip- 
tion, became bewildered. I still went on until at length 
my confusion half convinced me that some inexplicable 
error had crept into the manuscript, attributable only 
to the hurry and multiplicity of business in which the 
draftsman was involved. This conviction emboldened 
me to suggest, which I did with as much delicacy as 
possible, that such was the case. The sly old jurist 
smiled when he discovered my embarrassment. 

“© You forget, young man, that a knave can only be 
takeninasnare. Point out the pit which you have 
been at the pains to dig for him, and he laughs at you 
and escapes. Tell your enemy your strength, and 
that moment you disarm yourself. There is no course 
so effectual to ferret out chicanery as mysterious in- 
sinuation, coupled with apparent inconsistency ; and, 
as askilful general, when opposed to a powerful enemy, 
is justified in resorting to stratagem, so we, to detect 
and punish fraud and imposition, may safely be indulged 
in a little evasion and equivocation.’ 

“ The singularity of the fact that equivocation had 
been resorted to, was only equalled in my mind by the 
singularity of the reason by which it was justified, and 
at the time J set both down as founded on a system of 
morals which I could neither excuse nor adopt. Now 
however those impressions are worn away, perhaps 
more by the force of habit than of conviction, although 
not the less effectually on that account. Habit has 
taught me to view legal fictions as secondary to the 
great end of justice, and I, in common with the great 
mass of the profession, choose to view that profession 
as promotive of the ends of civilized society in the 
highest possible degrce, and rather than forego the 
prospects which it holds out-to. perseverance and in- 
dustry, to embrace it with all its quibbles anditefaults. 
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rejoinders,surrejoinders, rebutters and demurrers may 
excite, as they have always hitherto done, the merri- 
ment and the ridicule of those who either look at them | 
at a distance, or of those who have had to pay dearly 
for them without being able to discover their utility, 
but in the end it will be found that the maxim jictio 
cedat veritati,—“ let fiction yield to truth,” is predomi- 
nant, and that all these suppositions or fictions are 
but limbs, and not the least firm too, in the great chain 
which connects and holds society together. Perhaps 
some of them might be dispensed with—perhape all. 
This however is the work of time, and, after all, it 
may be well questioned whether the utility of the task 
would any thing like compensate the labour with which 
it would necessarily be attended.” 

From the warmth with which my friend treated 


position to prolong the discussion, and, after yielding 
my assent to what he had said, we separated. The 


next day afforded me an opportunity of testing his] 


sincerity. Happening to stroll into one of the courts, 
the well known voice of my friend struck my ear. He 
was addressing the court, and curiosity prompted me 
so stay and hear him. I had listened but a few mo- 
ments when I found that he was reasoning upon a fiction 
of law which resulted in the proposition, in which he 
‘was sustained by the court, that a man who hed died 
the day before, was alive in judgment of law, and con- 


tinued so until the expiration of the term which lasted | 


ten days longer. How the justice of the case was, I 

knew not; but it was not without some difficulty that 

I could regard seriously thesort of judicial resuscitation 

which, with the aid of a few fictions, my friend had so 

successfully brought about. B. 

id 
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The Poor.—The season is fast approaching when the claims 


assistance of the wealthy required to supply their necessities 


and mitigate their sorrows. The experience of the last year 
| where are the permanent memorials to convince posterity o: 


admonishes us of the necessity of attending to this subject in 
good season, that as much of evil as is possible may be 
obviated, and that which must be endured be efficiently 
alleviated. A variety of means suggest themselves for the 
attainment of this important object. The prevention of in- 
digence can only be effected by procuring employment for those 


who are by misfortune deprived of it. For this purpose com- || the flat, equare, quaker-like surface of that great city, is scarcely 


mittees should be appointed in each ward to devise measures 
by which the industry of mechanics may not be left unexer- 
cised; and we believe they were so appointed last year. Of 
any plan adopted by them, or of their having even entered at 
all upon the performance of their duties, we have not as yet 
had any information. If they have so neglected the charge 


entrusted to them, it is deeply to be deplored as a public ca- | 


lamity, and not a moment should be lost in repairing the evils 
likely to accrue from the omission. 

An example of prudence and economy in the upper classes, 
as they are termed, is another important means of obviating 
the fatal inroads of want and distress. No cause acts with 
such sure and wide-spread influence in creating poverty, and 
its awful train of heart-gnawing sufferings, as the wasteful 
expenditure of money. Practised by the rich in a sumptuous 
and attractive manner, that causes their tables{to groan under a 
thousand superfluities, and gradually exhausts their bodies and 
minds by the overstimulating and finally enervating effects of 
the circean cup, whether it comes mantled with the sparkling 
foam of the brilliant LC. or blushing with the ruddy and 
deep hues of Burgundy, it is imitated by the next descending 
ranks each in their appropriate style. The wine changes its 
quality to suit the limited means of him who quaffs, or is ex- 

for the more powerful influence of Monongahela, or 
Usquebaugh, Ontard, Cognac, or lastly, raw new England. 
The dainty brandt or boneless turkey finds its substitute in 
stuffed goose or minced pie. It is all the same in principle 
and in act. Extravagance is the ruling evil—indulgence in 
sensuality the prevailing vice. These must be corrected. 
‘The poor will want less—the rich will have more. The 


Hsums daily, nay hourly expended for superftuous and idle in- 
||dulgences were set apart—the accumulated amount would 
fjastonish every one, It would wipe away the national debt, 
extirpate pov erty from out the land, crown every tenement 
with neatness and comfort, and procure to every inhabitant 
thereof competence and independence! Who would not 
fexchange all the transitory pleasures which momentary en- 
|joyments can procure—passing away like the dream of the | 
morning, the dew-drop upon the flower, or the brilliant pa- 
geantry of an anniversary celebration—for the solid, substantial, 
never-fading bliss of glorious independence? Noduns then to 
lower with theirangry and reproachful brow upon your shrink- 
ing soul—no threats of process—eeizure, or curtailment of| 
your liberty !—If man thought of these in time, he never would 
incur them. It is not by an agrarian or levelling law that 
he is tobe transmuted, like the metal of the alchemist, into 
 philosopher’s stone of perfection. Such protean agency effects| 
little in morality. Prudence, economy, temperance—these are 
the subject, and the ardour which he discovered |/the agents by which the glorious revolution in the present 
in the vindication of his profession, I felt but little dis- | 


condition of the large majority of the community can alone| 
be achieved. And it is the duty es it should be the pride 
themore enlightened and favoured portions of society, to set 
fjthe example, and inculcate the lessons by which the reforma- 
tion is to be effected. 








quity were more or lese indebted for their external magnifi- 
cence and imposing effect, to those stupendous works of art 
which were intended to perpetuate the remembrance of great 





cities in the eastern hemisphere, are now distinguished in the 
same way. But we have hitherto looked in vain for such 


achievements connected with our national history? Let the 
annals of two centuries answer those questions. The first 
landing of our forefathers at Plymouth, and the achievement| 
of our national independence, are two events of such incon- 
ceivable magnitude, as respects their influence on the destiny 
ofthe whole human race, that no parallel can be found in the his- 
tory of eighteen centuries. But, independent of these, have no 
splendid discoveries, inventions, or improvementsof public utili- 
of the indigent and the distressed will be renewed, and the | ty distinguished the American character? We answer the ques- |i 
tion by naming Franklin, Hadley, Fulton, and Clinton, while] 

















Monumental structures.—All the celebrated cities of anti- 





men and great achievements. Ancient Babylon, Nineveb, 
and all the cities of Greece and Italy, were celebrated for their 
towers, obelisks, and monumental columns ; and many modern! 








reason’? Have we had no great men? Are no glorious 









a host of others might be referred to in authentic records. But 


the facts, and inspire others with the noble ambition of becom- 
ing benefactors of mankind? New-York, this queen of 
American cities, for whom we claim the appellation of the: 
“London of the Western world,” cannot boast of a single 
monument of a public character. Philadelphia has none; 


interrupted by the elevation of a cupola or turret—steeples, 
of course, are out of the qucstion. It is true that she has 
several shot-towers; but however useful they may be, it will 
not be contended that they are, in the slightest degree, orna- 
mental. Boston has none; although her citizens, with their 
characteristic patriotiam, are now engaged in erecting one on 
a neighbouring height, in commemoration of the battle of| 
Bunker-hill. But Boston, the very cradle of the revolution, 
does not possess a column or tablet to perpetuate itsevents, It 
is true that that city once had a monument, a lofty column, 
erected on a still more lofty hill, consecrated to the heroes and 
statesmen of the revolution. But the hill and the obelisk have 
both been swept away by the besom of public improvement! 
Perish such improvements! Beacon hill was once the most 
splendid ornament of the town. But it has, long since, been 
levelled with its base. 

We are happy to perceive, however, that the time is rapidly 
coming, “nay now is,” when columns of marble and granite 
shall ascend to the clouds, to perpetuate the names and record 
the deeds of patriots, heroes, ;statesmen, philosophers, and 
philanthropists. Baltimore, long since famed for the patriot- 
ism and public spirit of her citizens, has taken the Jead, and 
will be promptly followed by her sisters of the middle and 
eastern states, Baltimore has erected and just completed a 
magnificent monument to the memory of Washington, and 
surmounted it with a colossal statue of the “father of his 
country.” The superb column on which it is placed, is one 
hundred and sixty-three feet in height, constructed of white 
marble, slightly variegated. It stands on a hill, one hundred 
feet high, #0 that the whole structure, including the statue, 


















































































proaching the city, whether by land or water. Besides this, 
Baltimore was already distinguished by a splendid monument, 
inscribed to the memory of those brave citizens who fell in the. 
battle of North Point, during the last war with Great Britain 

Let New-York, since she has neglected to take the lead, be 
ambitious of following so laudable an example. The opening 
and regulating of streets has formed angular gores of waste 
ground in almost every part of the original city. Let each of 
these be occupied with an obelisk, or a column, of an elevation 
equal to any of our church spires, and resting on a base or 
pedestal inscribed with the names and achievements of those 
to whom it is dedicated. Let this be defended by an iron 
railing, sufficiently near to render the inscriptions intelligible 
to the eye, and of a figure somewhat adapted to the shape of 
the site on which the monument will be erected. But, first 
of all, let the Park or Bowling Green exhibit an equestrian 
statue of Washington. 

To the Editor of the New-York Mirror. 

Maz. Moraie—I am an individual who has hitherto conduct- 
ed himeelf in an irreproachable and discreet manner, as far as 
poetry is concerned, having eschewed the tagging together of 
thymes in every shape whatever, except on two occasions, 
when my feelings were wound up to an awful state of excite- 
ment, and fairly got the better of my judgment: the present 
is one instance—the other was a horse-race. I went, a few 
evenings ago, tothe theatre : it was Miss Fisher's benefit, and 
I was, as usual, highly delighted and excited by her perform- 
ances; but, at the conclusion, after listening to the manner in 
which she spoke, or rather breathed, the latter part of her 
farewell address, my “ wits began toturn,” and I felta strong 
almost an irrepressible tendency towards poetry. In order to 
overcome this folly, I betook myself to aneighbouring publican’s, 
where, after making a hearty supper of beefsteaks and a bottle 
| of London brown stout, I went home and retired to rest. My 

sleep, which is generally the sleep of innocence, calm and un- 
broken, was “perplexed in the extreme.” That “bright in- 
telligence,” Miss Clara, seemed hovering over me, and the 
dying fall of her voice continued to make sweet music in mine 
jear. Along with these were joined sensations of a less agree- 
ablenature, arising, as I am inclined to believe, from the baffled 
attempts of the gastric juices to overcome the indigestible 
} properties of my very substantial supper. The morning’s light 
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water, and applied the usual remedies, but without effect, when, 
perceiving a sheet of paper on the table, I seized a pen, and 
heedless of consequences, perpetrated the following lines. 
It is to be hoped that this long preamble will not be deemed 
impertinent, as I look upon it there are few persons privi- 
leged to trouble the public with poetry, without first making 
out an extremely urgent case, (as I trust I have done) by way 
of an apology. Yours, &. c. 


OX THE DEPARTURE OF Mise CLARA FISHER FOR NEW-ORLEAXS. 
‘Thon art to the south! where the light breeze is steali 
Plossandly over the bright sunny land te pe 
‘And the gay year unchill’d, still new be suties revealing, 
Bhows flowers in December by summer winds fanned. 
Where from groves of the orange the rich exhalations, 
Impregaste with odours the mild, balmy air, ? 
And soft gales o'er tobacco and sugar plantations, 
Come ‘* wooingly sweet"’ to welcome thee there ! 
Bat for us of the north—ob ! our joys are departod— 
‘Mellow autamn is verging to winter's drear brink, 
Feet and feelings are cold—we are dull and down hearted, 
‘And nought’s left to warm ussave Lehigh or drink. 
ive me, sweet gitl! if rade and unpolished, 
Orie se ‘uses epithets homely and true— 
But this heart sball be crack’d first, nay, shiver'd—demolished- 
Ere it coases to fee] admiration for you!) 
But as I was saying—grim winter comes scowling, 
oo erow, sleet, and vapour o'er valley and plain, 
And over the city the north-wind sweeps howling” 
Interspersed with mild weather of fog aud of rain! 
Fog, snow, sleet, and vapour! Oh! away, girl, away! 
fo the Vouutifal south where soft April showers 
But refreshes the verdure that knows not decay, 
‘And sprinkles the leaves of the undying flowers. 
‘Why what sbouldst thou do midst colds, coughs, and such pesters~ 
potions and lotion—detested and weet 
Midst doctors and druggists, and bleak north-north-westers, 
‘Todim thy bright eye and chill thy bright smile? 
‘Then away to the south! but whensummer returning, 
Brightens the earth, and the Battery looks green ; : 
‘When the warm sun shines forth, and the year's out of mourning, 
‘Ob say, wilt thou then, at “old Drary"* be seen? 
‘When the mild breath of May whispers ‘ off flannel jackets !"’ 
‘When the fields are all verdure, all music the air! 
And the southern breeze waits in the New-Orlesns ets, 
Oh then, sweetest Clara ! say, wilt thou be there 
Come with the young year, in glee and in gladoess— 
‘Come with al things that afe joyous and gay— 
Come with those bright smilee—and sorrow aod sadness, 
Spleen, vapours, biue-devils, will vanish away! 


* The Park theatre. A camo first givon to itby Kean, and since pretty 








generally adopted. 
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O, FATHER, SINCE THE FATAL DAY. 
AS SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN IN THE OPERA OF THE CALIPH OF BAGDAD.—THE MUSIC BY BOILDIEU. 


ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR BY W. WOOD, JR. 
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O, fath-er, since the fa- tal day, His arm was rais’d to save thy child, [L can - not drive his form a- 
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| but, when he is gone, My heart with sad - ness is op -  prest, - - I know not; but, 
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when he is gone, my heart —_ with sad - ness is op - prest, My heart with sad - ness is op - prest. 
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Thou wilt not blame thy child, my sire, | Tcould not if I would conceal | The feelings strange he doth inspire, | My blushes would the tale reveal. They say, &. 














WARIHTIEBS. a coach, one day, but his lungs not being very available, or] six foot urchin, ‘What is a noun? With ears erect, anda 
—_ having too little muscular power to blow them, or deeming it | stupid stare, he replied, ‘‘ Any thing that consists P’ 

Woopnsn Hovses.—Wooden houses are very common in | very vulgar to speak loud enough to be heard, a sailor happen-| Some Frenchmen seeing aman stand still in the high-way, 
America ; and in the pine countries of Europe, they are almost |ing along and observing the difficulty, hailed coachee in a|during a heavy shower of rain, asked him why he did so? 
universal, except for palaces and public buildings. In the in-|voice like a speaking trumpet. “Here,” said Jack, looking |‘ Why,” says he, ‘do you think Iam mad, to ride in the rain 
terior of Russia, ready made houses are sold at the fairs. They | unutteruble things at the dandy, “ here’s something that wants | as you do?” 


are carried to the fairand there set up, and when the purchaser | you.” A lady in a paroxysm of grief was said to have shed “tor- 
has selected one to his mind, it is taken to pieces and removed] Cnancine a NAME.—A western paper announces the|rentsof tears.” “Poor thing ! remarked an unfeeling punster, 
to the situation destined for it. marriage of Miss Polly Schrecongost. We unite in congra-| “she must have had a cataract in either eye.” 


Ovorirsnovs Lamp.—A night lamp has been invented in |tulating her. She did well to change hername. Whata pity| The best thing to be done when evil comes upon us, is not 
Germany, and is now manufactured at Philadelphia, in which | it is that John Ollenbauhengrapensteinershohenbicher, (who | lamentation, but action; not to sit and suffer, but to rise and 
eau de cologne may be burned instead of oil. The fragrance |it appears has a letter in the Baltimore post-office) could not | seek the remedy. 
diffused is very grateful, being in fact occasioned by the actual | get off his name by an equally agreeable process. Theladies| ‘I never eat beef,” said an exquisite, the other day, “I live 
formation of aromatic vinegar during the whole time the lamp | have the advantage in this respect. upon raisins, and grapes, and figs ; beef’s too groas, positively.” 
burns. When Lord Ellenborough was attorney-general, he was| Finn's tatest.—Why is a boy having his ears boxed, like 

Extaraz.y o.irs.—A young widow of very polite ad- listening with some impatience to the judgment of a learned | criminal in manacles? Because heis hand-cuffed. 
dress, whose husband had lately died, was visited soon after |judge, who said, “I rule,” &c. “ You rule,” said the attorney- 
by the minister of the parish, who inquired as usual about her | general, in a tone of voice that was heard by his brethren at the 
husband's health, when she replied, witha peculiar smile, ‘He |bar, “ you rule! you was never fit to rule any thing but a copy- 
is dead, I thank you.” book.” Published every Saturdey, at 163 William-street; between’ Beckman 


i i i Seca: ri Al f ble in-adyance.— 
A coop oxg.—A tip-top exquisite wan endeavouring to call! 4, famousgrammar master in this vicinity, once inquired of a Na Abecripdon received fora lect perlod than cee year. ee: 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER LAND. 
Alexandria, District of Columbia, December 1829. 

Drax sm—The liberality and loftiness of sentiment by 
which the following original poem, from the muse of Samuel 
'T. Coleridge, is characterised, give it a claim to the perusal, 
and its author to the respect and affection of the American 
people. Hence I request for it a place in your interesting 
paper, together with the subjoined production of my humble 
muse in reply to it. 

Apprehensive that if she had been consulted, her delicacy 
might have contravened my wishes on the subject, I transmit 
the poem for publication without having solicited Miss Bar- 
bour’s permission to do so, trusting that her kindness, and a 
suitable appreciation of my motives, will induce her to perdon 
the liberty I have taken. Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Danret Bayan. 





_ Gwonox P. Monats, Beq. 


Lines written in the common-place book of Miss Barbour, 
daughter of our late minister to England. 

Child of my muse! in Barbour's gentle hand 
Go cross the main : thou seek’st no foreign land : 
*'Tia not the clod beneath our feet we name 
Our country. Each heaven-aanctioned tie the same, 
Lawe, manners, la faith, ancestral blood, 
Domestic honour, awe of womanhood ;— 
With kindling pride thou wilt rejoice to see 
Britain with elbow-room and doubly free! 

= Go seek thy. 1 and if one scar 
Still linger of that fratricidal war, 
Look to the maid who brings thee from afar ; 
Be thou the olive leaf and she the dove, 
And say, I greet thee with a brother's love! 

+ Gaove, Highgate, August 1820. 8.T. Corenrpaz. 


Response to the foregoing. 
‘Offspring of genius! welcome to our clime! 
We hail thee—messenger of truth sublime! 
In countless bosoms here thy generous tone 
Shall find high thoughts congenial to thy own; 
Shall gladden hearts whose born currents glow 
With pride that they from British fountains flow. 
Go forth where’er Columbia's skies extend 
And thou shalt find her greet thee as afriend i 
Convince her sons thou speak’st Britannia’s voice, 
And thou shalt hear our hills and plains rejoice. 
“_ Throughout the land for passport thou may’st claim 
Thy glorious birth—thy rich paternal fame : 
é For on the rolls of Albion’s living bards 
-  Noloftier name commands our deep regards, 
+ . ‘Phan his whose spirit inthy numbers thes, 
And wins fram hese Ere shores their fragrant wreaths. 
Enlightened tho ls here, spell-bound and pale, 
Have felt his power in that blood-chilling tale 
‘Fhe “ Mariner,” whose wild and wizard ‘ rhyme” 
Assares the heart that cruelty is crime! 
In visions kindled by the quenchless light 
His sun-orbed genius sheds o’er Klanc’s* proud height, 
Their fancies revel on that star-crowned pile, 
And see it clothed in heaven’s eternal smile ; 
Behold its peaks of everlasting snow, 
Its torrents freezing in their headlong flow, 
Its acathed and shattered cliffs begirt with gloom, 
Ita vales of verdure and perennial bloom ; 
And, burning with his own adoring fire, 
Invoke with him the strains of nature’s lyre 
‘To eound th’ applause of that Almighty hand 
Which formed a world so beautiful and grand. 
But whether soaring on Miltonian wing, 
Tlis muse disports in light’s celestial spring, 
Its rainbows and its amaranths interweaves 
In vignettes to adorn her “ Sybil Leaves,"— 
Attunes her harp where stars and seraphs shine, 
And sweeps its chords in praise of pore divine ;— 
Or stoops on.graceful plumes to lowlier themes, 
And sings the charms of landscapes, groves, and streams, 
The joys that circle the domestic hearth, 
Where love is based on purity and worth, 
And passion’s wild and tender forms portrays 
be: glowing, and harmonious lays ;— 
Still, here around her pages throng, 








To on thought, and drink her nectarine song. 
Hence, hig! led bard! the task was fitly thine, 
In beauty's wreath, where kindly emblems twine, 


Sce his poem, entitled Hyran before sun-rise in the vale of Chamouoy. 
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That hallowed pledge, the olive branch, to blend, 
In proof that Albion is Columbia’s friend; 

Is still, in feeling as she is in name, 

A mother—proud to own a daughter's claim. 
Henceforth m these kindred lands may wave,— 
Broad as the ocean-floods their shores that lave,— 
The flag of peace! For ever just and wise, 

May all their contests be for virtue’s prize ! 

Bard of exalted heart, and chainless mind! 
Fraternal Coleridge! lover of mankind! 

Still send abroad the offspring of thy muse 

To teach man virtue, and e1 e his views. 


Bring to day and spread the precious ore. 

As round the earth her kindling light extends, 

May bigots learn to love and live as friends; 

may Britons all partake her generous glow, 
learn,—what even tyrant power shall know,— 

That here their brethren, happy, proud, and free, 


‘Are lores in . java . stormy sea! ‘i 
thou, Columbia! in wing might, 
Think on those names enshrined in glorious light, 


Of martyrs, sages, bards, and patriot bands, 
eno ia’s cons! whose fame area ig stands 
ing to “1 

Pillared , beaming skies, 
And death’s and time’s oblivious power defies ;— 
Remember how, with pure and pious zeal, 
Through all the varying scenes of wo and weal, 
‘Their noble charities, and works sublime, 
Have soothed affliction’s pangs, and battled crime. 
And should the faults that England’s splendours mar, 
Or lingering trace of “ fratricidal war,” 
One hostile passion in thy breast revive— 
Be great—and thence the vengeful demon drive ; 
Bid holier Seetings in thy bosom wake,— 
Forgive her frailti for her virtues? sake ; 
And while thou hold’st thy honour free from stain, 
Be neither selfish, arrogant, nor vain. 
In proof of friendship, wear the flowery band 
By Albion’s bard consigned to beauty’s hand; 
And still advancing in thy high career 
May’st thou, by nations loved,—to minstrels dear,— 
In glory’s star-encircled zenith shine— 
The light of earth—the theme of songs divine! 





POPULAR TALES. 


A QUARTER OF AN HOUR TOO SOON. 
— 
BY HORACE sM1TH, 
= 


IN THRES CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 

Tux sight from Portsdown hill, as the morning broke, was 
incomperable—troops marching, flags streaming on tower and 
fort, signals flying, guns firing, drums beating, and martial 
muzsic rising on the gale ; the sea, blue as indigo, covered over 
with volumes of canvass, rolling before the light like floating 
clouds : life, vivid, bustling, bold, was in every thing I saw, 
heard, and felt. Heroes were round me: the men who had 
fought on every sea, the living trophies of St. Vincent, the 
Nile, and Trafalgar. 1 was in a blaze of eagerness and ex- 
pectancy, to the utter astonishment of my pacific fellow- 
travellers; and the blaze was still more unmanageable, if that 
could be, when, on jumping from the coach at the door of the 
hotel, I almost jumped into the middle of the right wing of my 
regiment, moving down to the water-side. I was on the best 
terme in the world with the whole corps immediately. 

“ Fine sight this, sir,” said the lievtenant colonel, with his 
foot on the boat’s gunwale : “in another quarter of an hour 
we shall be off, and then Portsmouth may put on mourning.” 

“Tam afraid you will find it rather dull,” said the major, 
who had just received a war-office letter: “your wing of the 
regiment, I see, does not arrive this week, and you must wait 
for the next convoy.” 

“A week !” said I, in trepidation. 

“Or, say a month, if you like,” was the reply. ‘We shall 
prebably have walked over half the peninsula before our light- 
bobs and grenadiers stand on the same perade again.” 

“A month !” echoed the captain of grenadiers, a fine, dash- 
ing Irish Hercules, to whom I took an instinotive liking. “Say 
six months, ora year, or, by Jove! the end of the work, or as 
much further as you like. Whatever happens in the penin- 
eula will be ahort and sweet. If wo beat the French, well 
and go:-J, the business is dane; if they beat us, we come beck, 








friend, if you see nothing elsein the course of the service, you 
will have it to say that you saw an embarkation.” 

1 did not require the general laugh that rounded this speech 
to stimulate me; but at once asked the colonel whether 1 
might not embark then. The colonel paused, and had his 
doubts. But likings and dislikings are chiefly mutual. My 
rapture with the regiment had made me popular already ; and 
T was tilted on board the transport, across glorious bright bil- 
lows, that at every heave seemed to throw new life into me. 
enjoyed every thing—the flutter of the sails, the roar of 
the surge, the brawlings of the shore-boats, the rattle of the 
cordage, the very smell of the tar; novelty was in every sight 
and sound; andif { had seven times seven senses they would 
have been all kept busy and delighted. A handsome dinner 
made only a pleasant pause in the pleasures of the deck ; and 
when I turned into my dog-hole at night, I would not have 
exchanged beds with a Sardanapalus, 

The day had not done with me yet; it haunted me in my 
sleep. For what are dreams, but the remnants and fag-ends 
of the clothing of the mind during the waking hour; a dress 
made of the same materials, only regdered a little more gro- 
tesque and piecemeal; a sort of Monmouth-street toilette, in 
| which the tatters and the finery are tossed together, and the 
etray stores come forth like an Irish king—cloth of gold over 
the shoulders, but with neither shoe nor stocking? Recollec- 
tions full of the pomps and vanities of the last twelve hours 
|thronged round my sleep; caparisoned horses, ships flagged 
and streamered from stem to stern, gold-laced herocs, beauties 
blushing with charms irresistible and perpetual, banquets 
| celestial, dances on earth, in the clouds, on the billows, that 
lay down, and covered themselves with all the coloars of the 
rainbow, to make a fitting floor for my luxurious feet. No- 
thing could be more surprising than the scene—excopt its 
jchange s 1 had beén quadrilling it in vision with an imcompe- 
| rable partner, made for mealone; and all was grace and gaiety, 
when I suddenly saw the roees fly from her cheek, the floor 
heave, and the whole host of quadrillers heave with it. The 
gambols of an earthquake were peaceable to the movements 
that followed: for every thing lifcless and tiving round us 
seemed to be seized with a spirit of saliency. T'he “ elements 
themselves did dance.” I felt the buoyancy of a thousand 
wings. I was whirled, lifted up, carried away, partner in 
hand, immeasurable spaces. I swept along, revelling with the 
loveliest of human dancers, like a chain-shot from a gun, cat- 
ting the air at the rate of ten thousand miles a minute. At 
last a thunder bolt burst athwart me; my partner was torn 
from my arms by a concussion that shook every nerve of my 
frame, and I opened my eyes, to find myself rolled out of my 
hammock on the floor, in the midst of a cirele of sick and 
sulky officers, and with my head in the hands of the surgeon 
trying to stanch the blood fram my temple. 

The serene day bad been succeeded bya gale. The tossing 
of the transport had inspired my slumbers; and the last tack 
had rolled me out of my birth. 

I did my best to enjoy the practical jokeof the new element. 
whoee treachery I had sosoon experienced. But the greatest 
humorist among us was not long proof against its might. The 
zephyr had become a breeze, the breeze rapidly grew into a 
briak gale, and the brisk gale still more sapidly into a storm. 
To make the matter more sublime, we were still in the channel, 
a spot evidently intended by naturs for seasoning this great 
naval nation to the perils of salt water; for man may put a 
girdle round the world #ithout meeting gach another teacher. 
We were rolled, , and salted into living mummies 
and stockfish ; grenched until the idea of dryness was extin- 
guished amopg us; frozen till every feeling but that of hunger 
wes gone; and thus, without food, fire, or sleep, hourly 
startled, wretches as we were, by the chance of being called 
to account for our folly in tempting an element made only for 
sailors and other sea-monsters ; roused from our miserable ex- 
periment to sleep, by a yell of, “Shoals on the larboard r— 
“ Breakers on the starboard !’—‘‘ Pumps choked !’—" Water 
gaining on the hoki !’—we passed three full weeks of “the 
“glorious life of a sailor,” rocking like unruly children, in that 
uneasy cradle, the ocean, over every billow frem Plymouth 
sound to-the bottom of the bay of Biscay. 

But our troubles were coming to an eid. "Time and the 
hour run through the roughest day ;” and time and the hour 








an''-~ +. anend of the matter. At all events, my young | 
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drove us back, up the channel, by ‘‘abbey-tower and harbour- 


“But you were unlucky,” said he, “in venturing to swim 


fort,” with a wind hunting our solitary transport at the rate of||from the vessel. The tide was going down; in another quarter 


fifty miles an hour. The land flew behind us, and we stood 
on a deck naked of spar, mast, and sail, and with a crew as 
ghastly as ever manned the Flying Dutchman, to see England 
“leaving us on the lee ;” and every man of us expecting to find 
ourselves under sailing orders for the North Pole, or the other 
world. Help from shore was hopeless; for no boat could live 
a moment in the whirlwind of foam that swept round us. 
Surges that toppled over what was in better times our masts, 
but now a decrepit semblance of the crutch of a Greenwich 
pensioner, dallied with us as if our bark were a bauble. Gusts 
of wind, that ripped up the sea from the bottom, and spread 
it over us like a huge winding-sheet of spray, salt, and sand, 
were our only companions. We were not quite drowned yet ; 
but the ocean played with us as a cat would with a mouse; 
let us slip for a moment, and then was on our backs witha 
mortal plunge again. 

At lengthexecution came. We wheeled, at midnight, into 
a “profound” of storm, a complication of sea-mischiefs, shores 
and shoals that we touched every five minutes, surges more 
implacable than ever, and darkness made more horrible by the 
glimmering of wandering lights, that every shivering soul 
among us could have sworn were dancing up and down the 
waters in the hands of drowned seamen—our memento mori. 

But our horrors were completed by the still deeper globm of| 
an enormous promontory hanging within half a dozen feet of 
our bow. Death was inevitable, and we waited for it up to 
our waist in water. The ship struck with a violence that 
flung our whole council of war from its centreof gravity. A 
French battery could not have more effectually laid the élite 
of the gallant regiment on their faces. But, to my wonder, 
the blow was given, and we were not yet “ full fathoms five” 
with “those for pearls that were our eyes,” nor “of our bones 
was coral made.” But, whilethe few among us whose tongues 
could yet move were giving their opinions on the terra incog- 
nita which had brought us up at last ; some voting forthe Fiords 
of Norway, others for Greenland, others for no land at all, but 
an iceberg, on whose prongs was struck our hopeless ship, 
like a fly on a pin; and the only thing in which we agreed 
was, that we had left the channel some thousand miles to the 
south—the day broke. We looked round us in astonishment. 
The iceberg over our heads was a bastion, loaded with guns. 
Behind us was a sunny island; before usa smiling shore. 
Along it were military lines, a fort, flags flying, and, to round 
the landscape, a ridge of hills covered with sheets of red, 
yellow, and green, ten miles long by five. ‘Hilsea! Ports- 
mouth! Portsdown !” were the three exclamations from us all, 
the first fruits of our recovered faculties. 

Our ship still lay a hundred yards from the shore; and the 
waves which had brought her so far were not yet tired of play- 
ing the same antics with her as for the last month ; she pitched 
and rolled hideously. Before me lay the pleasant land of the 
canteen, the coffee-house, and the hotel. A crowd of jovial- 
looking militaires had already gathered on the beach to wel- 
come us home, and were roaring with laughter at our unwill- 
ing maneeuvres. 

‘Flesh and blood can bear this no longer,” said 1 to the 
colonel, who, without boots, epaulettes, or stomach, was cling- 
ing for his life to the jurymast of our dancing ship. The 
words were no sooner pronounced than I jumped overboard, 
and was, like Cesar, “buffeting the waters with fierce contro- 
versy.” The waters took their revenge; I was the last of| 
their victims, and they determined to make me remember them. 
‘The billows did with me just as they liked. When I was 
within ten yards of the shore on the back of one, the next con- 
veyed me fifty yards to sea. No boat wae at hand to determine 
“the controversy,” and, in as few minutes as possible, a huge 
hill of foam, tumbling back from the beach, carried me with 
it, insensible, down channel. 

Tawoke in the hands of a commitve of country surgeons, 
at the critical moment when the men of science were on the 
point of carrying it against the philanthiopists, and 1 was 
about to be consigned to the forceps of a fashionable lecturer 
on the post mortem peculiarities of man. Here perhaps, 1 


began to breathe fifteen minutes too soon ; for one quarter of 


an hour more was the time in which the philanthropists had 


agreed to give up the experiment of my recovery. Less| 


of an hour she was lying high and dry, and you might have 
landed in a cabriolet.” 

“ But the regiment, where is it to be found 3” 

“You have nothing to do with it now ; you were returned 
drowned, ‘for every ensign in the corps would have pledged 
every thing but his epaulette, that you were gone to the bottom. 
Your commission is given away, and now you have only to 
go to town and fight them out of another, if they will take 
your own word at the horse-guards for your being alive.” 
“But what are you doing at Portsmouth, Jack?” 

“My duty, I have been gazetted to the regiment; and 
have the honour to be at this moment lieutenant in the com- 
pany you left behind, when you were in such a hurry to see 
service.” 

1 cursed the fifteen minutes in the depths of my soul. Storm, 
starvation, drowning, and cashiering were their produce. I 
shook Jack by the hand, saw him embark for glory and the 
peninsula with a wind that landed him at Lisbon in five days; 
and sad and sullen, took my way to London. My father 
had some gambling friends, men of influence everywhere, of| 
course, and able to do every thing on earth but pay their tailors. 
To one of those I applied, with an indignant refutation of the 
charge of my being drowned. He sent me to a high function- 
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put you into the paper—for, though I risk the loss of your 
friendship, which I prize dearly—dearly as every man ought 
to prize the friendship of a lady and talented woman—and 
though those sunny looks may no longer be sunny for your 
satirist—yet he is contented to sacrifice even so large a portion 
as that is of his happiness, for the mere hope of diverting those 
talents intoa more amiable exercise than they are usually ap- 
plied to. 

Lady Mary, gentle reader, is a young, accomplished, kind- 
hearted, elegant woman ; of great natural endowments—per- 
haps too great—at least, in one peculiar way :—she is an ad- 
mirable drawing-room actress; and, of all the actresses in the 
world—of all the performers that ever made the boards “ dis- 
course” with clatter of their heels—let me see Miss Blank in 
Lady Bell, Miss Dash in Lady ‘Teazle, Miss Asterisk in Lydia 
Languish, or Miss Hem-hem in Lady Macbeth ;—in short, put 
the lowest retainer about a theatre on the boards for five hours 
in a night, and 1 will endure them; but heaven save me from 
your drawing-room actress ! 

By this talent, Lady M. is enabled to season her highly- 
coloured portraits of her neighbours, as they take leave one 
after another, with exquisite imitations of the manner, accen- 
tuation, voice—nay, personal peculiarities of each, with the 
cruelest fidelity. For example— 

“Ab! my dear Lady Mary, was Mrs. Askaunt with you 





ary, who, from behind his desk, wielded a third of the thunder- 
bolts of Britain’s war. A more pacific manipulator of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, never calculated adiscount. But he had 
the patronage of forty-three battalions, and was to me and five 
hundred subalterns the living emblem of the god Mars. 

I leveed him for a year and a half; and may heaven forgive 
me for the prayers that I made for his welfare during the time ! 
Ernulphus was clever at those short expressions of opinion ; 
and my uncle Toby says that “our troops swore terribly in 
Flanders.” But my vocabulary during this probation might 
have furnished Ernulphus with novelty, and eclipsed the ex- 
ploits of our troops in Flanders. At length hope dawned, and 
1 was ordered to attend. An honest clerk inthe office, who 
had contracted an extra-official compassion for me, whispered 
asI entered, 

“Your commission is made out, in a corps under orders for 
the peninsula.” 

My heart danced at the sound. Wellington was there, with 
the game of glory in his hands, and every packet brought 
aides-du-camp, eagles, and lists of promotion. Ushered into 
the waiting-room, the floor seemed to burn under my feet. 
Every moment was an hour, every hour aneternity. Let no 
yearning soul charge me with impatience; I underwent four 
of those eternitics this day. I saw long files of the happy 
and unhappy passing in and passing out, I alone was unsum- 
moned. I thought that time itself stood still. The great 
man’s carriage rolling to the door roused me into action. 1 
burst into his cabinet, his salle de trone, even before a major- 
general. The great man, when I at last detected him, half| 
buried as he was among petitions, eyed me with a look that 
might have forewarned any one but the fiery fool that stood 
within three inches of his tribunal. Our dialogue employed 
|| but half a dozen sentences, by no means remarkable for their 
|| urbanity on either side.. He bowed me out of the room ; and, 
as the door was closing, I heard the words, “impatient puppy ! 
to burst in upon me a full quarter of an hour before I was at 
leisure: I shall take care not to be too soon troubled with the 
fellow again.” 

In three days I saw my name in the gazette, flew to the office, 
and was struck blank by the intelligence that my new regiment 
was in the West Indies, A line of the angry pen had made 
all the difference between beating the French and broiling 
under the tropic, being covered with glory and flayed alive by 
musquitoes; or, to say all in one, between the peninsula and 
the pestilence. 
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SELECTIONS. 








THE DRAWING-ROOM ACTRESS. 


Qvere. Author—Is it lawful for one in satirizing any 
particular folly, to make use of real personages of hisacquaint- 


promptitude on my part would have saved me a good deal of ance, and even build his sketch upon real facts, such as they 


after-trouble. 


But I was tated to disappoint every one; andI disappointed 
the men of science of their prize, jumped into a post-chaise, 


were, which happened to come under his observation ? 
Answer. Morality—Yes; perhaps more strictly warrant- 
able than the imagining of both, inasmuch as the more actual 


and flew back to quarters, The first man whom I metin the truth there is in such exhibitions, the more my interests arc 


streets of Portsmouth was my friend Jack, taking a tranquil 
saunter among the print-shops. He was goodnaturedly glad 


to sce me. 


consulted and promoted. 
Then, my dear Lady Mary, you must excuse me if I take 

















this morning ?” 

Lady M.—Running to a lounging-chair, simpering hide- 
ously, and ogling the inquirer with what Le Sage or Smollett 
calls the corner of the eye.—“ Oh, ’ise, indeet, she was—and talt 
uss that it waes a beautiful morning.” 

“Ha! ha! and her husband”— 

Lady M.—In a grumbling bass voice, stooping forward, 
and shaking the ringlets about her pretty face—“ Aw?” her 
husband? Oh, oy, aw—aw! He was going to his bawnker’s, 
and left Mrs. A. until he should return.” 

“Positively you are the drollest creature. Strike me dumb! 
You have such a fancy, ‘pon honour. Well, I’ve a thousand 
calls—I must fly—adieu!"—A mutual interchange of Sare- 
well nods and smiles. 

“Pretty fellow, that, Lady Mary ? 

Lady M.—Standing, one hand to her side, her glass raised. 
—‘ Think eo? Yes—vezzy pretty—strike me dumb! *pon 
honour !” 

At this moment Dr. A. . who had been visiting a patient, 
entered the house with a very grave countenance, the silver 
head of his cane pressed upon his nether lip, and his left hand 
placed behind his back. The mad girl waited until he had 
passed her chair, then rose softly, placed herself behind him, 
shut her fan, and, laying it against her lip with a face of the 
archest gravity in the world, followed in his wake until the 
stifled laughter of the company caught his ear. But, long be- 
fore his head was turned, the lady’s noiseless feet had borne 
her to her chair, in which she now sat, looking at the expand- 
ed fan with the demurest face imaginable. 
1f Lady Mary knew the conversation that took place imme- 
diately after, when an accident compelled her to leave the com- 
pany for a few minutes, I believe she would not be so willing 
as she is to entertain them with her capabilities at mimicry. 

‘Tis capital fun,” said a gentleman. 

“I am sure it is any thing but amiable,” said a lady. 

“] remember,” said an elderly !lady—and I transcribe the 
elderly lady’s speech tor Lady Mary’s especial benefit— 
“J remember only one acquaintance who was as good an 
actress as Lady Mary. She was quite as beautiful, quite 
as accomplished, and quite as fond of turning her acquaint- 
ances into ridicule. You have heard of Miss G—., of 
——?’ a nod from several old bodies in the room. She 
was greatly admired indeed ; and she was not without her own 
particular admiration in return. She was deeply attached to 
a young gentleman, whom,” with a significant nod, “it is not 
worth while to name now, and he was most devotedly attached 
to her in return. He loved her wit, her beauty, her accom- 
plishments,—nay, her very faults; for he took the utmost de- 
jight in that very unamiable quality of which we have been 
speaking, particularly, as he observed, that no being was ever 
made the subject of her satire in whom he even deemed to take 
the remotest interest. In a word, they were a most affection- 
ate pair; and nothing was wanting to complete their union, 
but the arrival in town of the gentleman's mother. (Let me say, 
in passing, that he was one of the fondest sons that ever breath- 
ed.) ‘Well, my angel! where have you passed last evening ? 
said her lover, entering her apartment, one fine morning— 
‘leaving me a poor Castalio, to-knock three tines to a not at 
home? ‘I sha’nt tell you—thall, 1? ) No-+ye¢s—come here 








the liberty here to print you at full length, for the benefit of| 


“society at large—and for your own in particular. Yes, I will’ 


and sit down—I went to Mrs. Metre’s. (’du know Mrs, 
Metre?” ‘Oh! perfectly well.’ ‘Well, she had a card-party— 
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] 
sit further off, you hideous creature, patting him on the cheek 
with her fan, and then recalling him with one of the loveliest 
smiles in the world, as in mock reverence he retired to the 
very furthest corner of the room. ‘So—now remain just as I 
have placed you—well, there was Mrs. Doucewoman, whom 
you have secn a thousand times, worrying us, as usual, with 
all the virtues of her own family. It seems her brother has 
returned lately from India, and she hasalready discovered him 
to be a perfect paragon; positively, he’s the stupidest creature 
that ever—where’s that hand creeping to?’ as she observed it 
steal unconsciously along the back of her chair, ‘take it away!’ 
slapping it prettily with her own soft and beautiful one,—‘ hor- 
rid wretch ? asin duty bound, he took the little aggressor, and 
preseed it to his lipe.—'Where was 17—Oh! there was also | 
another person in company, @ country lady, really the most 
comical old body I think L ever met. She sat in this manner, 
erect in her chair the whole night; her long grave face made | 
up into such a prim expression, just turning her eyes,’ mimick- 
ing, 'toone side and to another, to say with a nod, ‘ Yes'—‘No’ 
—‘Sir— You spoke’-—‘ Exactly’—altogether the most langh- 
able but’—with a stare of astonishment, as she observed, now || 
for the first time, that her lover had, while she proceeded 
with her sketch, withdrawn his hand from her chair, shrunk | 
back in his own, and now sat pale and breathless, his lips| 
compressed, and his eyes sorrowfully bent on the ground. 
— Harry, dear Harry, whatis the matter? You look fright- 
fully. Are you ill??, He removed her hand from his shoul- 
der with a strange and a new feeling. He was indeed ill— 
sick to the very heart; for in her thoughtless portraiture he 
had recognised his poor praise-idolized mother! I hope 
none of my readers, fair or gallant, may ever be doomed to | 
experience such a fearful sensation as that which agitated 
the young gentleman at the moment I speak of.—A noble 
poet (peace to his shade!) has said— 


“Love may sink by slow decay ; 

But by sudden wrench believe not 

Hearts can thus be torn away! 
¥ fear he was in error. Love is as mortal in every respect as 
the human frame, and quite as subject to sudden death. 
Poor Miss G. did not discover the cause of this extraordinary 
conduct, until her lover (with his parent) was far from town, 
It was in vain that several common friends of both remonstra- 
ted with him on the cruelty of hia conduct; in vain did his 
amiable mother herself, on being informed of the whole affair 
ag it stood, represent to him that he was yet more in fault 
than the lady, and that it was, in fact, in an affectionate endea- 
vour to amuse him that she had committed the unintentional 
offence, All was in vain; the blow was given; love had been 
struck dead in that fatal moment ; dislike had usurped its place 
withia his bosom, and his understanding might (and did) 
bow to their suggestions : but his heart was stubborm—it was 
estranged for ever.” 

It would have been all fair, if ample restitution had been 
made on both sides; but, unfortunately, there were some 
trifles belonging to the lady which the gentleman forgot to 
restore—her young, her ardent, her confident affections. 
These, notwithstanding all her efforts, she never could recall 
from him, and, in the effort to do so, struggling between love, 
pride, and sorrow, she found——quict. 





THE FIRST QUARREL. 

Mary Conway was the flower of her father's family. She 
was young, and well do I remember that she was beautiful— 
most beautiful. There is no object beneath the sun—nothing 
in this wide world, full asit is of allurements, that burns in 
the heart like the fresh visions of young angelic loveliness, | 
in the hey-day of the feelings. There is something pure, 
and innocent, and holy, in the mild lustre of her eye ; and 





something heavenly in the soft and gentle smile that plays 
upon her cheek and lips. I look back through a mist of} 
years, but I sce no object beyond it more distinctly than | 
Mary Conway. 

She married early in youth, advantageously and happy ; in| 
age and fortune her partner was entirely suitable for her; | 
their minds too, were similar, above the ordinary cast, finely | 
moulded, full of sensibility, delicacy, and spirit ; and the, 
morning of her matrimonial lite wore every prospect of a | 
long, and delightful, and quiet day of joy. If it seemed) 
bright to others, it semed doubly so to them ; and, lost in| 
the plenitude of their happiness, they forgot, if it had ever 
entered their minds, how mech care and caution, what watch- } 
fulness and forbearance, what kindness and prude nce, was} 
necessary to secure the peace and tranquillity they now en-| 
joyed. Love does not burn always with the brightness of| 
its first light, but it often grows more deep, sincere, and un- || 
changing, as time rolls awav. The feelings remain as ten- |! 


der and susceptible, after the shield that protected them 
from every unkind word has been broken. 

The occupation in which they engaged was a profitable 
one; and Henry wasa man of business, industrious, attentive, 
intelligent. Every one who spoke of them prophesied that 
they would speedily realize a splendid independence. They 
were the pride of the village. But how small a matter some- 
times gives an unexpected direction to the fortunes of king- 
doms, cities, and individuals. It happened one afternoon, 
several months after her marriage, that Mary had a little tea 
party, at which several matrons of the village were present, 
and as is often the case, a long and learned dissertation on 
the manner of managing husbands had been given by one 
and another; husbands and prudent wivea know what sach 
talks amount to, and how much value they are to young 
house-keepers. Unfortunately Henry returned home fatigued 
and weary, in both body and mind, with the labours of the 
day, and took his seat at the table. His favourite dish was 
not there. He inquired for it in a style that savoured not a 
little of reproach ; it was unintentional. Mary was in the 
presence of her self-constituted preceptors ; she was asham- 
ed to appear too submissive before them, and besides, her 
feelings were wounded by her husband’s manner ; she re- 
plied, as she thought, spintedly, but it was really harsh. 
Henry cast a glance across the table, pushed back the plate, 
and rising, leftthe room. It was the first error. They were 
both sensible of itina moment. But who should make the 
first concession, where both were plainly in the wrong ? 

As Henry walked down the street, engaged in unpleasant 
meditations and enveloping himself’ in the gloom, a bright 
light in the upper window of the village inn attracted his 
notice; he stept over; a party of gay young men were 
about sitting down to supper; they urged him to join the 
club; the temptation under the circumstances of the case 
was all-powerful. Supper over, he delayed a little longer, 
and a little longer, taking his leave ; liquor was introduced 
and he drank ; music came next, and cards followed ; though 
he did not partake in the last, he looked on the game without 
abhorrence ; the dread of evil he had been brought upin had| 
been broken. 

Returning late at night, his spirits heated with wine, and 
the recollection of his wife’s behaviour before him, he found 
her retired, and passed the night in another room. The 
morning brought a cool meeting ; the formal interchange of 
a few words, and a parting without an explanation or com- 
plaint. The seed of discontent was sown ; it bore the fruit 
that might beexpected. His home was no longer the centre 
of attraction to Henry. His tavern companions were gay, 
good-humoured, and attractive, and he left the fire-side of] 
his own mansion, which no longer wooed him as zealously 
and powerfully as the ale-house club, of which he was very 
soon the centre and life. The second error was committed. 

Though unseen by their friends, adark cloud now brood- | 
ed over the fortunes of our young couple. It gathered | 
darkness until perceptible to every eye ; and when it burst 





Sicilian government, from an early era, serve to show, that 
the political attachments of the people have never been 
lasting, nor have they, in any epoch of their story, evinced 
that they possessed that resolute courage which has often 
enabled small communities to acquire immortal renown, iv 
their opposition to superior powers. 

The Sicilians are rather asly than a cunning race ; per- 
haps no nation in Europe possesses 80 much naiveté, Lo- 
quacious and ingenious, they make more use of persuasion 
in their dealings than any other people. It is not enough 
that a Sicilian objects to the high price of what he desires to 
purchase ; he expatiates on the inferiority of the quality ; 
recalls to recollection how long he has been a customer ; 
enumerates, one by one, counting them on his fingers, the 
circumstance of unlucky bargains that he bas had ; flatter- 
ingly contrasts the opulence of the English with the poverty 
of the Sicilians ; animadverts on the politics of the govern- 
ment ; magnifies the value of his ready money ; insinuater 
that he may change his merchant ; and often retires, and 
returns several times, before he offers his ultimatum. Nor 
in selling does be practise less address. There is not a sin- 
gle point of his wares that does not possess something cx- 
traordinary, or beautiful: no other shop in the town has any 
thing like them ; so cheap, or 80 excellent. If the price be 
high, what will you give? and it is seldom that a Sicilian 
refuses the offer of an Englishman. 

The inhabitants of this island are, in the proper sense of 
the term, highly superstitious ; but the dicta of ignorance 
are so interwoven with the creeds of popery, that many 
notions of vulgar superstition are regarded as essentials 
of religion. The only exception is a belief in the effects 
of the influence of evil eyes: and even over this the 
priesthood have acquired jurisdiction. For they persuade 
the people to buy bits of blessed rags and paper, which, 
when worn suspended round the neck, have the effect, as 
they pretend, of neutralizing the malignancy. Theinfluence 
of an evil look is instantaneous; and the person who hap- 
pens to glance it, may be unconscious of what he does: it 
smites the subject with sudden malady, or impresses his 
mind with lugubrious images, and unfits him for the prose- 
cution of premeditated intentions. It is useless to speculate 
on the fantasies of the human mind ; but, in this case, the 
constant flickering of electricity in this climate, and the 
occasional breathing of pestiferous exhalations, from the 
vegetable corruptions in the bottoms of the valleys, afford a 
plausible reason for the sudden distempers and dejections 
which are ascribed to the aspect of ungracious eyes. The 
same superstition is well known in Scotland ; but it is more 
generally prevalent among the Sicilians than the Scotch. 
Whether it is, among us, an imported or indigenous belicf, 
cannot now be ascertained. Over all the ancient extent of 
the papal empire there is a great similarity in the topics of 
vulgar credulity. 

The Sicilians have, certainly, a very keen relish of humour : 
and, now and then, one may perceive in them a strong trait 








carried ruin and desolation with it. Driven to the danger- 
‘ous company of dissipated fashionable men, Henry contract-| 
ed all their habits; he became a drunkard and a gambler. | 
The domestic circle was deserted, and its obligations forgot- 
ten. Mary met her husband's harshnesa and faithlessness_| 
with reproaches and bitterness. They both began in error | 
and continued so. These occasioned loud, and long, and! 
violent collisions ; a fearful example was set before their ' 
children, who grew up disobedient, violent and passionate. 
And though for many years the impending bolt of ruin was) 
stayed just above their heads, at last it sped. | 

Henry died a lingering and awful death. His estate was/ 
found to be insolvent; his children grew up to ruin, and | 
Mary, the once beautiful and enchanting Mary Conway, | 
ended her life in poverty and obscurity.—Thus fatal in its! 
direct and natural consequences was an crror; a single! 
error; the offspring rather of accident than of intention. | 
Ilcave the moral for others to trace out and apply. 








THE SICILIAN CHARACTER. 


Our knowledge of the characters of nations is derived 
from history ; but there are moral features among every | 
people which history never describes. In estimating the | 
character of the Sicilians, this consideration ought to be| 
particularly borne in mind, The island has been so long | 
connected with Naples, that the two countries, in opinion, | 
have become almost inseparably blended ; and much of that! 
bloody colouring, which darkens the complexion of their| 
general national character, may, properly, belong only to) 


of peculiarity, not individual but national, which, notwith- 
standing their ancient proficiency, is an assurance to think 
that they may yet attain some literary superiority which 
shall be regarded as original. A description of manners; 
and customs, bya genuine Sicilian, otherwise properly quali- 
fied, would equully surprise and delight. 





CHOICE OF OCCUPATION. 

When we examine the individuals who compose the various 
trades and occupations, and find certain classes to present, 
very commonly, a pale, meagre, and sickly aspect, while others 
are replete with health, vigour, and strength; we are not to 
suppose that because the pursuits of the one demand but little, 
and those of the other considerable bodily strength, the first 
are best adapted tothe weakly, and the latter to the strong : 
we are rather to ascribe this very difference in their appear 
ance, to the influence their several occupations exert upon the 
health of the system. 

Let the most healthy and vigorous individual exchange his 
laborious occupation in the open air, for one which requires 





j|confinement within doors, and but little exercise, and his florid 


complexion, well developed muscles, and uninterrupted health 
will very speedily give place to paleness, more or less emacia 
tion, and debility, and occasionally to actual disease of the sto 
mach orlungs. Onthe other hand, the reverse effects will be 
produced, by the sedentary exchanging, before it is too late. 
their confinement and inactivity, for some active employiment 
in the openair. These are important considerations, an atten- 
tion to whichpin|the ‘choite of ‘a profession, would be the 
means of saving not a little suffering, in 








the Neapolitan. Still, however, the circumstances of the! 


prolanging life a 
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passed two young misses, genteely dressed, with draw- 
ing materials in their hands. On seeing our friend, 
the youngest suddenly exclaimed, “ Look, Charlotte! 
See the poundcake inthat gentleman's basket !” The 
other cast a hasty glance at the object of her sister's 
admiration, and then with a contemptuous curl of 
her ruby lip, exclaimed, ‘ Gentleman! indeed! car- 
rying home liver for his dinner !” Q. 





GRECIAN LITERATURE. 
HISTORY. 

Ir cannot have escaped the notice of our readers, while 
tracing the sources of poetry, that this art, with all is ramifi- 
cations, was less the fruit of effort, than the natural effusion 
of a spirit wholly poctical. And, indeed, it is principally to 
this poetical spirit, that all Grecian productions, even their 
arts and sciences, and their whole mental development, are 
to be attributed. The epopee of Homer is an historical repre- 
sentation, or a history, in the wider sense of the term. Its 
aim was to rouse the people, by a vivid image of the past, to 
a just appreciation of the present. It is, then, natural to sup- 
pose that the epopee of Homer gave rise to history; but the 
abstract and general pictures of the latter being less analogous 
to the genius of the Greeks, must have presented infinitely 
more difficulties to them than poetry. Accordingly we find 
its development centuries later than that of poetry ; its first 
efforts feeble, its beginnings small. It is in the cyclic tradi- 
tions and mythological legends that we discover its first traces. 
‘These cyclics were in fact nothing more than faint imitations 
of the mythological traditions embodied in the works of Homer ; 
but one circumstance rendered them important; the authors, 
in endeavouring to give unity to their representations, felt the 
necessity of paying regard to chronology. This was an im- 
portant step towards improving history. The culture of these 
cyclics was especially attended to in the free and wealthy cities 
of Asia Minor. There it was that the first attempts at topo- 
graphy originated. The astonishingly faithful descriptions of 
countries and of towns in the Iliad and Odyssey led the in- 
habitants of other states to attempt similar descriptions. The 
most distinguished of these topographers were Aristeus from 
Procanesus and Acusilaos, and they assimilated their graphic 
works to the epic and cyclic poetry, 

In free commonwealths every thing that relates to the origin 
and progress of its community becomes important. This 
truth was soon felt by the Asiatic Greeks, and it became an 
object of solicitude to have the origin of cities and the founda- 
tion of republics faithfully recorded; not only according to 





counter-part of Homer’s Iliad, which served him asa model, 
and it was during the Olympian games that the Grecian nation 
became acquainted with it. At a later period it was recited in 
‘Corinth, and afterwards, during the Panathenaes, at Athens. 
It received its finish at Thurium, in Italy, whither Herodotus 
emigrated with a colony of his countrymen. 

While the father of history was reciting his masterwork 
before the delighted Athenians, a youth was observed shedding 
tears of joy, admiration, and envy. It was Thucydides, the 
son of Olorus, a disciple of Anaxagoras and Antiphon, cele- 
brated as a statesman and general. He gave to history another 
direction, and seizing it in a political point of view, rendered 
the epic form subordinate toit. Having been deprived of his 
military office, he undertook to write the history of the event- 
ful Peloponesian war. He collected the materials with infinite 
care, and examined them with the most minute attention. His 
great work consists of eight books, in which he represents the 
events of the twenty-one years of this desperate struggle. His 
views evince the mature statesman, but the melancholy sight 
of the calamities under which his native country groaned, and 
which he inclined to consider as the direful consequences of| 
the Athenian mobocracy, rendered him sometimes unjust in his 
views of popular governments. His pictures are, in general, 
welldrawn, but his style, from an eagerness after brevity, is not 
unfrequently obscure. 

The third classical historian in whom Greece gloried wis 
Xenophon, the favourite disciple of Socrates, a man of vast 
knowledge, and possessing the power of writing in the most 
pleasing, easy, and tasteful style. He lived chiefly at his 
country seat, where he composed the greater part of his his- 
torical, philosophical, and agricultural works. There reign a 
calmness, and a love of mankind in his writings, truly 
attractive to the humane mind. His Cyropacdia, in eight books, 
may be called a master-piece of historico-political romance. In 
his Anabasis he describes the history of the war of the younger 
Cyrus against his brother, and the retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks, in the happy termination of which he had so distin- 
quished a part. His history of Greece begins where Thucydides 
leaves it off, comprehending a period of forty-eight years. Of] 
his philosophical works, the Apology of Socrates, and the 
Agesilaus, are both of them master-pieces of art and taste. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the series of Grecian historians 
down to Ctesias and Polybius. The road having been paved 
by these three great men, the models having been givon, their 
successors had only to pursue the track, and in this pursuit 
new ideas, new points of view could not but suggest themselves. 


—_———XXX 
THE DRAMA. 











tradition, but with reference toexisting documents, inscriptions, 

festivals, &c. Commerce, which began to flourish at this time 

in Greece, (in the sixth century before Christ) and her growing | 
political importance, but, above all, the numerous colonies 

which issued from her, began toattract the attention of foreign 

nations. A lively intercourse with the other known quarters 

of the world was the consequence, and gave rise to a more 

intimate knowledge of foreign countries; in other words, to a 

more correct geography and cosmography. By the aid of 
these important auxiliaries, history gained another important 

advantage; and soon after we find several writers, such as 

Dionysius and Hecateus from Miletus, Charon and Phere- 

cides from Athens, attempting to give histories of their native 

countries, Their works have been lost to us, but they were 

useu by subsequent writers. 

After this Herodotus arose, the father of philosophical hi: tory, 
and with him the series of the classic historians of ancient | 
Greece commences. Herodotus, a Dorian, from Halicarnassus, 
represented the successful defence of Grecian freedom against 
the Persians, as Homer represents the heroic decds of the 
Greeks before Troy. For the execution of this great object, 
as we may truly term it, considering the period and circum- 
stancesin which it was undertaken, he travelled in the northern 
parts of Greece, and over a vast extent of Asia and Egypt; 
searched in Africa after monuments and historical proofs, and 
brought before the Greeks the whole mass of his collected 
materials in numerous historical representations, clothed in the 
epic form. His history is divided into nine books, which the 
critics characterised by naming them after the muses. ‘They | 
vomprehend a period of two hundred and twenty years, | 
beginning with the Lycian king Gyges, and ending with the 
victory of the Greeks over the Persians at Mycale. Herodotus 
wrote in the Jonian dialect, and hisstyle is artless and pleasing | 
toa highdegree. His evident striving after truth, the glow of 
moral and patriotic feeling which pervades his picturesque 


{cal birth, names the child Occana. 














THE PARK THEATRE. 

MEranioma, on THR LAST OF THE WAMPANOAGS.—This 
Indian tragedy was performed, for the first time, on Tuesday 
evening last, for the benefit of Mr. Forrest. A considerable in- 
terest having been excited, long before the rising of the curtain 
the house was completely filled. The prologue, spoken by Mr. 
Barrett, was received with enthusiastic applause, and every 
thing indicated, on the part of the audience, a desire to give 


female, were eminently successful in their endeavours to do 
Justice to their several parts, and during the progress of the play; 
received the most unequivocal proofs of the approbation of 
their delighted spectators, Independent of the undoubted 
merit of Metamora, the manager had afforded a gratifying ex- 
hibition of scenery, dresses, decorations, &c. We cannot at 
present particularize respecting the excellence of each actor, 
but must content ourselves with sketching the plot. 

At the restoration of Charles the second, all those who had 
taken an active part in the impeachment and condemnation of 
the “ martyr king,” were induced to seck safety in exile and 
obscurity. Among these is found an individual, who appears 
in the play, as Guy of Godalmin. During his passage across 
the Atlantic, his lady becomes the mother of an infant and ox- 
pires, Godalmin, still alive to conjugal affection, retains the 
corpse of his beloved wife; and, in consequence of her nauti- 
He arrives at the Plymouth 
settlement, and there resides, unknown, mysterious, and miser- 
able, until Oceana has attained the age of sixteen, at which 
Period the play opens, discovering Godalmin (Afr, Woodhull) 
at sunsct, in mournful meditation over the lonely tomb of his 
lamented wife. At this moment an English ship arrives, 
bearing the lord Fitz-Arnold, (Mr. Richings,) an English no- 
bleman, high in favour with the reigning monarch, hy whose 








slescriptions, and the vividness of his characteristic delincations, 


influence Godalmin hopes to be enfranchised and Testored to 





render his history highly interesting. It forms the prosaic 


‘as 


liberty ; the reward, his wealth and the hand of ‘Oceana, (Mrs. 


the author a favourable reception. The actors, both male | 
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Hilson.) Sir Arthur Vaughan, (Mr. Chapman,) an English 
loyalist, after the execution of his royal master, retires also in 
disgust to the colonies, the patron of a youth by thename of Ho- 
ratio, (Mr. Barry,) whom ho has adopted in place of an only 
son, whoee early death he has not ceased to deplore. Horatio 
and Oceana become strongly attached, and all their hopes are 
destroyed by the arrival of Fitz-Arnold, and the report that he 
comes the fair one’s suitor with her father’s sanction, Sir 
Arthur Vaughan forbids all farther communication between the 
young persone, and the haughty and profligate noble finds in 
Horatio a rival whom no threats can awe, or splendour dazzle, 
At this period the seeds of hostility had been sown between the 
colonists and the chief of the Wampanoags, Metamora, (Mr. 
Forrest,) eon of Massasoit, who first received the English pil- 
gtims, and entered into friendly alliance with them. This 
chieftain, known to the English as “ Philip of Mount Hope,” 
appears to the enamoured pair the unly friend amid their hope- 
lessness. Grateful for Oceana’s kindness when a ferocious wolf 
attacked and severely wounded him, he warns her of the ga- 
perme storm of war, promises to shield her from the fury of 

his nation, and gives her an eagle’s plume as a sure protection 
from the fury of his warriors. She accepts the boon, and, 
in obedience to her father’s command, goes forth to give an 
assumed welcome to the noble guest, whose follower, Wolffe, 
(Mr, Nézon,) a mysterious and blunt man, acquaints Horatio 
that his birth and fortune are not unknown tohim. A mes- 
senger, Tramp, (Mr. Povey,) now arrives with intelligence of 
Indian conspiracy, and Horatio becomes the bearer of the news 
to Godalmin, one of the members of the council, and enters 
the dwelling of his love, while its halls resound with the wel- 
come with which his rival is greeted. 

The second act discovers Metamora in his retreat, with his 
wife Nahmeoke, (Mrs. Sharpe) and his child. Nahmeoke 
questions him about the singularity of his actions by day, and 
his restlessness at night ; he insinuates that the encroachments 
ofthe strangers disturb him, and darkly hints at the approach- 
ing strife of blood. A band of musketeers suddenly appears in 
his territory, and the leader of the confederate troope (Mr. T. 
Placide) urges his appearance at the council board to renew 
his former league of peace, and remove from the minds of the 
settlers the fears they entertain of his hostility. Spite of the 
entreaties of Nahmeoke he resolves to go, dismisses his train, 
and departs alone. Meanwhile Oceana has resisted the. suit 
of lord Fitz-Arnold and flies from the banquet. Godalmin, dis- 
‘appointed, and in despair, confides to her for the first time, the 
events of his past life, denounces himeelf to her, declaring that 








“ Civil commotion and a monnrch'e death 
Make up the past, and poison all to come,” 


and bids her choose between Horatio and her father’s life. At 
thie moment Horatio arrives with the despatches. Godalmin, 
deeming his presence intrusive, and seeing in him the cause 
of his daughter's disobedience, insults him witha blow. Swords 
are drawn, and the mediation of Oceana alone prevents the 
flow of blood. Oceana is dismissed with her father’s maledic- 
tion, and Fitz-Arnold and Godalmin, after having completed 
the ruin of Horatio, depart for the council, before the mem- 
bers of which Metamora boldly appears, justifying the descrip- 
tions formerly given of him: 
‘ Tow'ring o’er the subject earth he strode, 
The grandest model of a mighty map.”* 
He manfully and eloquently urges his natural and hereditary 
rights ; reminds them of his father’s kindness to the whites in 
the days of their feebleness, and denies the accusations against 
him. An Indian is now produced as a witness of his hostile 
intentions. He is a confidential follower of Metamora, on 
whom he had heaped benefits. Failing to induce him to re- 
tract his words, he stabs him to the heart before the council, 
aseerts his princely power, and utters a prophetic and terrible 
denunciation on the whole race of whites. They fire upot 
{jhim; but, by his dexterity, he evades the shot, which penc- 
trates the side of Godalmin, and the chief escapes to his home 
breathing vengeance against his enemies, and rousing his war- 
Tiors to unite in dealing against them an overwhelming blow. 
A ecene, terribly illustrative of the horrors of Indian war- 
fare, in which the savages are triumphant, and Metamora 
gives an extraordinary proof of his magnanimity of soul, ter- 
minates the third act. 
i The fourth act discovers Wolffe at the stake, and Indian 
preparations for sacrifice. Horatio, who has been partly in- 
duced by the craft of Fitz-Arnold to undertake the dangerous 
office, enters, bearing a flag of truce, proposing armistice and 
return of prisoners. Metamora rejects his proposals as injuri- 
ous to his people. Wolffe, who is prepared for and expects 
death, proceeds to acquaint Horatio with theyecret of his birth ; 
when a scout, wounded and fainting, informs~the ‘astonished 
chieftain that Nahmeoke and her child, who had been sent inte 
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the Narrbaganset country, have been surprised, and are then 
captives to the English, The furious chief retains Horatio, 
mounts his horee, and rushes to her rescue. He arrives just in) 
time to release her and her infant from the infatuated and 
brutal mob, into whose hands, by the contrivance of Fitz-Ar- 
nold, they had fallen. Metamora now listens to the pacific 
overtures of the English. Nahmeoke is liberated and departs; 
and Metamora delivers himself as security for the ratification 
of the treaty. 


The fifth act is one of deep and overpowering interest, and| 
we are able to give but a feeble outline of its incidents. Go- 
dalmin has perished of his wound, and lies interred in the soli- 
tary tomb. Oceana mourning his fall, and her own utter deso- 
lation, is here encountered by Fitz-Amold, who presses his 
suit with violence, Metamora, whom the extraordinary events 
of the past night had drawn to the spot, bursts from the sepul- 
chre, and appears the champion of Oceana, and the avenger, 
of Nahmeoke’s wrongs. The encounter is fatal to Fitz-Arnold, 
and the chieftain bears off the hapless and homeless girl to his 
own country. Horatio, being liberated by the treaty from the 
savages, is found by the confederate soldiers, over the body of 
his fallen rival Fitz-Arnold. Their former animosity is re- 
membered, and the youth is accused of his murder. Wolffe 
now makes known to Sir Arthur that he (Sir Arthur) is Hora- 
tio’s father. His release is effected, and the sound of the war, 
echoes through the colony. Oceana is preserved from a horrid 
death by the arm of Metamora. After the most heroic and 
desperate efforts, Metamora’s force is destroyed, his child alain 
by the victorious whites, and he retreats with Nahmeoke to 
his last hiding-place. A Wampanoag betrays the spot to the 
allies, who on all sides surround him. To save Nahmeoke from 
slavery and insult, he slays her with her own consent. The 
English fre upon him—he meets death fearlessly as he had 
lived, pronounces a terrible curse upon the whites, and falls 
to the earth made red with the blood of Nahmeoke, and dies 
the last of the Wampanoags. 

We shall conclude this article, which has occupied more 
xpace than wo had at first intended, with the Prologue and 
epilogue—written, as will be seen, by gentlemen of acknow- 
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Sir, I know you—I've often seen your face, 
And always seated in that self-same place; 
Now, in my ear—what think you of our play? 
‘That it has merit truly, he did vay ; 
And thatthe hero, prop'd on genius’ wing, 
‘The Indian forest scoured, like Indian king! 

See that fair maid, the tear atillin her eye, 
And hark! hear not you now that gentle sigh 
Al! these speak more thanlanguuge could relate, 
‘The wo-fraught heart o'er Nulimeuke’s fate. 
She scans us not by rigid rules of art, 
Her text is fecling, and her judge the heart. 

What dost thou eay, thou bushy whiskered beaa? 
He nods approval :—whiskers aro the go 

Who is he sits the fourth Lench from the stage? 
There ; in the pit!—why he looks wond'rous sage! 
He seems displeased, hiv lip denotes a sncer— 
©! he'wa critic that looks su severe! 
Why, in his face f see the attic salt— 
A critic's merit is to find a fault. 
What fault tind you, sir? eh! oryou, sir? None! 
Then, if the critic's mute, my cause is won 








Yea, by thatburat of loud heart-telt applause, 
T feel that I have gained my client's cause. 
Thanks, that our strong demerits you forgive, 


And bid our bard and Metamora live. 


The sprightly and graceful intelligence, so peculiar to Mrs. 
Hilson, with which this little poem was delivered, were irresis- 
tible. Those who were not present can form noidea of the 
effect which she produced, and she retired amid the most 
deafening acclamations, 

THe TIMES, OR LIFE IN NEW-vorK.—A comedy under this 
title, which has been for some time in Preparation, was per- 
formed last week for the first time, to a very numerous and 
fashionable audience, and went off with great cclat. The 
piece is very amusing. It makes no pretensions to the title 
of a regularly constructed or sterling drama, but consists of a 
dozen or so of scenes thrown cleverly though loosely together, 
exhibiting the manners and habits of the worthy inhabitants 
of this city, and the birdsof passage that flock to itand through 
it from every quarter of the globe, and sketches, pleasantly 
enough, a few of their follies and peculiarities. The charac- 
ter of the individuals brought into collision are strongly op- 
posed to, and of course contrast well with each other. There 
is a pretended English baronet on his travels, a Frenchman, 
two Broadway dandies, (a black and a white) a plain merchant 





ledged talent, whose effusions have always been favourably 
received by the public. 


PROLOGUE. 
Written by Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq.—Spoken by Mr. Barrett, 


Nor from the records of Imperial Romo, 

Or classic Greece, the muses’ chosen home— 
From no rich legends of the olden day, 
Our bard hath drawn the story of hie play : 
Led by the guiding hand of genius on, 

He here hath painted naturocon het throne ; 

His eye hath pierced the forest's shadowy gloom, 
And read strange lessons from a nation’s tomb: 
Wrief are tho annals of that blighted raco— 
‘These bully usurp a monarch's resting placo— 
‘Tradition’s mist-enahrouded page, alone, 

Tells that an empire was—we know ‘tis gone? 

















and his fashionable wife, a talking speculating Yankee, and a 
brace of young ladies and young gentlemen. Some of the jokes 
are old, though without being stale, but as they are adroitly in- 
troduced and well-told, they answer just as well as new ones, 
and there is considerable bustle and knowledge of stage effect 
displayed throughout. Altogether it appears as if it were the 
careless off-hand production of an exceedingly clever writer. 
The actors exerted themselves successtully. Placide, who 
does every thing as it ought to be done, made an excellent 
Frenchman, and his younger brother, T. Placide, as the Afri- 
can exquisite, looked and talked as though he had never worn 
a lighter complexion; the scene where thesc two take their 
wine fogether, was one of the liveliest in the piece. Mr. 





graphs should be spit forth against us as were ever elicited by 
Sam Patch or the immortal William Morgan. 
at ee a 


Warerly Norels.—Twenty-two thousand copies are print- 
ed of each volume of the new edition of the Waverly novels. 
Ten thousand copies are sold in Edinburgh, and twelve 
thousand are sent to London, of which four thousand are 
sent to Ireland. Murray has just printed a new edition of 
the “ Life of Napoleon,” consisting of ten thousand copies. 
To this edition a copious index is added, highly advantageous 
and useful to the readers of the life of that extraordinary 
personage. 

Theatrical Anecdote.—A few weeks ago, Shakepeare’s 
tragedy of Macbeth was enacted in one of our southern 
cities. The house was crowded in every part in consequence 
of a celebrated actor personating the ambitious Thane. In 
the third scene, after the witches had wound up their infernal 
charm, preparatory to the entrance of Macbeth, instead of 
the first witch breaking off in the uaual manner, exclaiming 

“Adrum,adram!"* 

to which her sister in iniquity has to respond, 

“Macbeth doth come,” 
was an abrupt pause, and for a very good and sufficient 
reason, namcly, that no sound procecding from a drum met 
either the listening ears of the first witch or the audience. 
Macbeth surprised, as well he might be, at thus being ushered 
on the stage in solemn ailence, turned round to inquire 
for the martial music. “No drum in the theatre, sir,” 
whispered a supernumerary, in the guise of a Scottish soldicr. 
“The devil!” exclaimed the thane of Glamis, “have you 
anything that willmake anoise?” Nothing but a trumpet, 
sir.” “Sound the trumpet then,” exclaimed Macbeth in a 
phrenzy, and utterly regardless of consequences. The 
trumpeter sounded, according to orders, and the first witch, 
being thus taken “all aback,” substituted, on the spur of 
the moment, her own language for that of the immortal 
bard’s, and cried out, 

“ A trumpet, a trumpet! 
to which the other, observing Macbeth stumble in conse. 
quence of his perturbation, instantly replied, 

“Macbeth doth stump it! 
to the no small amusement of the audience, who were highly 
delighted at this unexpected transmutation of the sublime 
into the ridiculous. The cause which led to this novel piece 
of stage effect, was a militia muster having been held that 
day, and not a drum was to be had for love or Money ; and 
thus it came to pass that the royal army of the “ gracious 
Duncan” was left destitute of this indispensable military 
appendage. 


a 
The Weather.—Perhaps on the whole surface of the clobe 
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PERSEVERANCE UNDER DIFFICULTIES.—The late professor 
Heyne, of Gottingen, was one of the greatest classical scholars 
of his own or any other age; yet he had spent the first thirty- 
three years of his life not only in obscurity, but in almost in- 
cessant struggle with the most depressing poverty. He had 
been born indeed amidst the miseries of the lowest indigence, 
his father being a poor weaver, with a large family, for whom 
his best exertions were often unable to provide bread. In the 
memoirs of bis own life, Heyne says, ‘‘ Want was the earliest 
companion of my childhood. I well remember the painful 
impression made on my mind by witnessing the distress of 
my mother when without food for her children. How often 
have I seen her, on a Saturday evening, weeping and wring- 
ing her hands, as she returned from an unsucoeseful effort to 
sell the goods which the daily and nightly toils of my father 
had manufactured!” His parents sent him to achild’s school. 
Having learnt every thing comprised in the usual course of 
the school, he felt a desire to learn latin. A son ofthe echool- 
master was willing to teach him at the rate of four pence a 
week, but the difficulty of paying so large a sum seemedinsur- 
mountable. One day he was sent to his god-father, who 
was a baker, in pretty good circumstances, for a loaf; as he 
went along, he pondered sorrowfully on this great object of 
his wishes, and entered the shop intears. The good-tempered 
baker, on learning the cause of his grief, undertook to pay the 
required fee for him—at which Heyne tells us, he wae per- 
fectly intoxicated with joy, and as he ran, all ragged and bare- 
foot, through the streets, tossing the loaf in the air, it slipped 


from his hands and rolled into the gutter. This accident, and |] 


a sharp reprimand from his parents, who could ill afford such 
a loss, brought him to his senses. What sustained his courage | 
in these circumstances (we here use his own words) was 
neither ambition nor presumption, nor even the hope of one 
day taking his place among the learned. The stimulus that 
incessantly spurred him on was the feeling of the humiliation 
of his condition—the shame with which he shrunk from the 
thought of that degradation which the want of a good educa- 
tion would impose upon him—above all, the detemined resolu- 
tion of battling courageously with fortune. He was resolved 
to try, he said, whether, although she had thrown him among 
the dust, he would not be able to rise by his own efforts. His 
ardour for study only allowed himself two nights’ sleep in the 
week ; and all thewhile his god- father (not the good-tempered 
faker, but another, a well endowed but parsimonious church- 
man) scarcely ever wrote to him but to inveigh against his 
indolence—often actually addressing his letters on the outside, 
“To M.Heyne, idler, at Leipsic.” 

Iam gncacep.—As a sufficient answer to the charge of, 
fickleness brought by Cobbett, in a late article, against the 
American fair, we insert the following short extract from| 
Levasseur’s journal of the tour of La Fayette in America. | 

“The American ladies are not more remarkable for their 
severe conjugal fidelity than the girls are for their constancy ; 
to their engagements. At partics I have often had young | 
ladies pointed out to me of eighteen or nineteen, who had been: 
engaged, and of whose future husbands, one was in Europe, | 
pursuing his studies, another in China, attending his commer- 
cial business, and a third dangorously employed in the whale 
fishery, in the most distant seas. Young girls thus engaged, 
hold the middle place in society between their still disengaged 
companions and the married ladies. ‘They have already lost 
some of the thoughtless gaiety of the former, and assumed a 
slight tinge of the other. The numerous aspirants, designated 
here by the name of beaur, which at first surrounded them, 
and were received until a choice was made, still bestow upon 
them delicate attentions, but by no means so particular as 
formerly, and should one of them, either from ignorance or 
obstinate hopes, persist in offering his heart are hand, the 
answer “I am engaged,” given with a sweet frankness and an 
indulgent smile, soon destroys all his illusions, without wound- 
ing his pride. Engagements of this sort preceding marriage 
are very common, not only in New- York, but throughout the 
United States; and it is exceedingly rare that they are not 
fulfilled with religious fidelity. Public opinion is very severe 
on this point, and does not spare cither of the parties which 
may dispose of themselves without the consent of the other.” 


Sensisivity oF cenrvs.—When Burns resided in Edin- 


burgh, his company was eagerly sought after by the bon-vi 


vants, who yet continue to hold their meetings in their old 
retreat at the Canongate ; they claimed him as the choicest 
spirit in their Tevels, and held out all the temptations that plea- 
sant society and a deep carousal could afford, to induce him to 


remain amongst them. But Burns’s temperament wasas ful 
of vicissitude as his life. iti 





| of the disagreeable, and shrunk even from convivial intercourse, 
unless his companions were congenial to his taste. When 
they found him ‘i’ the vein,” therefore, they knew his value, 
and cherished him. On one occasion he dined with a confi- 
dential friend; who, finding him in a most sparkling and jovial 
mood, induced him to accompany him in the evening to the 
meeting of theircompanionsat the Canongate. Burns's viva- 
city promised a rich fund of humour and glee, and his friend, 
our informant, auguring from the delightful temper in which 
he had caught the poet, promised the members an enjoyment 
of the highest order. Burns entered the room, and took his 
seat beside his friend. The chair was called, and festivity 
began. An hour passed away, and poor Borns was silent; 
several attempts to excite his hilarity were made in vain, and 
during the remainder of the evening he could not be roused 
even toa smile. At last the disappointed assembly broke up, 
j|and the poet forming a little coterie of four or five of his own 
immediate and attached friends, repaired to that little sanctum, 
known by the name of Burns’s Coffin—which, we are sorry 
to say, is on the point of being sacrificed to some modern street 
improvements, Hero the repressed enthuajazm shone out— 
his heart was on his lips in a moment—and, forgetting the 
gloom of the preceding scene, he charmed his own little circle 
with songs and recitations, until the “peep o’ dawn.” When 
his friend inquired the cause of his silence in the club, his 
answer was characteristic of the susceptibility of hie mind; 
“I didna like the face o’ the carl who sat in the chair!” 

Don’t 85 piscounacen.—Don’t be discouraged, if in the 


Pens that the hopes we cherish of the future are realized. 
The path of life, in the prospect, appears smooth and level 


| 


outset of life, things do not go on smoothly. It seldom hep-} 


The idol being placed near the high altar, the crowd began 
to chant ahymn. As they all fell on their knees, and my 
tight prejudices and pantaloons would not permit me to do the 
same, I turned into one of the side chapels, and, leaning 
against the railing of the altar, began to speculate on the 
spectacle before me, when the stranger again accosted me. 
Somewhat disconcerted by the interruption, and by the for- 
wardness of the man, I abruptly quitted my place. Bat, 
before I had moved two steps, he approached, and bowing, 
said, “I am the Baron M., and my palace is just opposite.” 
At this instant the worshippers rose, and the procession turning 
to go out at one of the sidc doors near where we were stand- 
ing, before I could retreat, 1 found myself involved in the 
crowd, and obliged to go with the stream. When I reached 
the street, I found the stranger again at my side. This is very 
extraordinary, thought I; and, without seeming to notice 
him, walked away. He followed ; and when we had got out 
of the nucleus of the throng, he seized me firmly by the arm, 
and drew me aside. Enraged and alarmed at this mysterious 
treatment, I shook him fiercely from me. For about the time 
that one might count twenty, he seemed to hesitate ; and then, 
suddenly coming bacl., repeated in Italian, with considerable 
energy, “I—Iam the Baron M. This is my palace; but I 
have nothing to eat!” 1 looked at the building, near the gate 
of which we were then standing; it was old and ruinous; 
there was no lamp in the court-yard, and only a faint light 
glimmering in one of the windows. 

Mistaking my silence and astonishment, he pulled out his 
watch, and, placing it in my hand, entreated me to give him 
some money. As I had no disposition to become a pawn- 
broker, I returned it with some expression of surprise, and 





enough, but when we come to travel it, we find it all up hill, 
and generally rough. The journey is p laborious one, and 
whether poor or wealthy, high or low, we shall find it so 
to our disappointment, if we have built on any other calcu- 
lation. Toendure cheerfully what must be, and to elbow our 
way as easily as we can, hoping for little, yet striving for 
much, is perhaps the true plan.—But don’t be discouraged, if| 
occasionally you slip by the way, and your neighbours tread 
over you a little; in other words, don’t let a failure or two 
dishearten you—accidents happen; miscalculations will eome- 
times be made ; things will often turn out differently from our 
expectations, and we may be sufferers. It is worth while to 
remember that fortune is like the skies in April, sometimes 
clouded, and sometimes clear and favourable, and it would be 
folly to despair of again seeing the sun, because to-day is 
stormy ; 80 it is equally unwise to sink into despondency, when 
fortune frowns, since, in the common course of things, she 
may be surely expected to smile again. And again. Don't 
be discouraged, if you are deceived in the people of the world : 
it often happens that men wear borrowed characters as well 
as borrowed clothes, and sometimes those who have long stood 
fair before the world, are very rotten at the core. From sources 
such as these, you may be must unexpectedly deceived ; 
and you will naturally feel sore under such deceptions ; but to 
those you must become used; if you fare as most people do, 
they will lose their novelty before you grow gray and you will 
learn to trust men, cautiously, and examine their characters 
closely, before you allow them great opportunities to injure 
you. Don’t be discouraged under any circumstances. Go} 
steadily forward. Rather consult your own conscience than 
the opinions of men, though the last is not to be disregarded. 
Be industrious—be frugal—be honest: deal in perfect kind- 
ness with all who come in your way, exercising a neighbourly 
and obliging spirit in your whole intercourse, and if you do, 
not prosper ag rapidly as any of your neighbours, depend upon 
it you will be as happy. 

Sict1an woprity.—Of the character and condition of 
the Sicilian nobles—says Mr, Galt—I have uniformly received 
but one opinion. The time of by far the greater number:is 
spent in the pursuit of amusement, and of any other object 
than the public good. The most of them are in debt, and the 
incomes of but few are adequate to their wants; many are in 
a state of absolute beggary. 

One evening, as I happened to be returning home, I fell in} 
with a procession of monks and soldiors bearing an image of 
St. Francis; and not having seen any thing of the kind before, 
I went with the crowd intoa church towards which the pro- 
cession was moving. While reckoning the number of the 
friars as they entered, and having reached a hundred and 
seventy, all excellent subjects for soldiers, a well-dressed gentle- 
man came up to me, and, bowing, pointed to some of the 
ornaments as objects worthy of a stranger's curiosity ; but, 
\perceiving me shy of entering into conversation with him, 
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took out my purse with the intention of giving it to him, for 
it only contained two or three small pieces. But here all the 
solemnity of the adventure terminated. He snatched it out 
of my hand, and emptying the contents into his own, return- 
ed it; and wishing me good night, ran into the gateway. 

Coxstanting.—The following anecdote will illustrate his 
character a little, under the double aspect of bigot and of ty- 
rant. A young nobleman, during service in a church at 
Warsaw, at which Constantine was present, happened, most 
likely unconsciously, to put his hand to his head, and turn his 
hair back, by passing his fmgers through it. The grand duke 
observing the action, as soon as the service was concluded, 
ordered him into custody, and had the hair on one side of his 
head, from front to back, shaved off. In this condition the 
young nobleman was paraded, bareheaded, through the streets ; 
Constantine exclaiming, “I'll teach you to play the dandy in 
church,” or words to that effect. This anecdote, which we 
telate on good authority, will remind many of our readers of 
the “ fantastic tricks” of his father, the Emperor Paul, whom 
indeed, he is said strongly to resemble, both in mind and person. 

Cuineee sesT.—A man sent anote to a rich neighbour he 
was on friendly terms with, to borrow an ox for a few hours. 
The worthy old man was no scholar, and happened to have a 
guest sitting with him at the time, that he did not wish to 
expose his ignorance to. Opening the note, and pretending 
to read it, after reflecting a moment, turning to the servant, 
“Very good,” says he, “tell your master Pil come myself 
presently.” A story is told of a magistrate in England, who 
got out of a predicament of nearly the same kind, rather more 
adroitly. He happened to have a note brought him by a ser- 
vant, who took the liberty of telling his superior that he had 
the wrong end of the note to him, on observing him attempt 
to read it in that position. ‘What, sir!” retorted the digni- 
tary, “do you suppose that I am a magistrate in this city, and 
cannot read a letter with any end to me I please ?” 

ALL RULES HAVE EXcEPTIONS.—Two whiskered dandics, 
with hair enough upon their upper lips to make a grenadier’s 
cap, went the other day to the academy of fine arts. On 
reading the inscription over the door, “ No dogs admitted,” the 
foremost turned to his friend and wittily observed, “You must 
go back, Fred, you see they don’t admit you.” “Oh don’t be 
frightened, gentlemen,” said the door-keeper, “‘ you may both 
come in; adding, while pocketing the cash, ‘the regulation 
does not extend to puppies.’” 

A Yankee and an English captain, each in a schooner, tried 
their speed in Gibraltar bay, when our countryman beat John 
Bull all hollow. They met on shore, the nextday, and the 
Englishman swore that he had never been outsailed before. 
“ Justlike me,” said Jonathan, ‘my Jemima never beat nothing 
afore.” 
eee 
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NEW-YORKE MERROR, 


AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


RUTH AND NAOMI. 


Tae morn was breaking—night had passed away ; 
And flashing streaks of light, far spread along 
‘Th’ illuminated east, gave token fair 
Of the bright sun’s approach: the golden wheat 
Hung heavily and ripe—the full leaved trees 
Were waving gladly in the morning air— 
And litte birds, just waking from repose, 
Were carolling to heaven their tanelal songs. 
It was a time for gladness—nature seemed 
Alive with joy, and breathing of delight. 
Yet mid this scene so redolent of bliss, 
Naomi’s heart was sad ; into this land, 
A few short years before, with husband, sons, 
And all to bless her, had she come—had fied 
A country frowned on by the Lord—end here 
Had made her happy home. 
Alas! alas! 
The change how sad! the future how forlorn! 
Alone—bereft—deserted—desolate— 
Motherless—widow—she—— 
: No marvel then 
If amid nature’s joy her heart were sad. 
She rose to leave the land. Why should she stay? 
What was there now that she should linger there? 
Could it, with all its rich luxuriance, 
Again restore to her those lovely ones 
‘That now, in cold unconsciousness, lay dark 
Beneath its sod? Abno! ah no! upon 
The earth she ne'er shall see them more! The thought, 
Like sudden violent death, struck with fierce 
Agony upon her inmost heart. Starting, 
ith fearful groan, she fled in haste, as though 
Rapidity of motion could o’ercome 


Excess of grief. 

But Roth had watched her—she, 
Naomi’s youngest son had called his own! 
She too was written widow ; and she knew 
The awful desolation of the name. 
She caught Naomi’s robe, and, kneeling down, 
Looked up with streaming eyes into her face. 
‘Naomi paused, “Return, my child, to those 
Who loved and cherished thee, ere thou became 
The wife of the de; .—Let me go!” 
Then, as a flash, over the heart of Ruth 
Rushed the fond ht of bome, in all the warmth 
Of sweet affection, and the kindred ties 
‘That bound her closely to the dear onea there ; 
The well remembered faces, and the tones 
‘That sank within her soul, like richest music. f 
Shall she for ever part with these? She paused— 
Twas but s moment—es she gazed at her— 
‘The aged and stricken one—the desolate— 
She who in this wide world now stood alone! 
She who had been the mother of her love— 
Her young and buried love—and as the thought 
Of their well-tried affection, in its strength 
And endecaying fieshnees, which not death 
Itself could wither, rushed upon her mind, 
Her high resolve wes fixed—and her young heart 
Was firin in holy purpose, as she spake : 
“'Y will not leave thee nor forsake thee—no. 
Entreat me not, my mother! whercsoe’er 
Thy footetepe wander, there I'l follow thee. 
Thy people shall be mine—thy God, my God ! 
T'lllive and die with thee, and the same grave 
Shall cover both! Thy hand, my mother !* 





MEMORY. 


Jay's recollection is no longer joy, 
Whilesorrow's memory is a sorrow atill.—Byron. 
‘Thou com’st in gloom and sorrow back, 
‘Thou of the lightning wing! 
Over what dark and sterile track 
Hast thou been wandering ? 


“O'er thy past life’s deserted path,” 
The pensive spirit said, 
“Where many a pallid phantom hath 
My lingering steps delayed.” 
Vf from the spectre-peopled past 
Thou com’st, I ask not now 
Why grief hath dimmed thine cye, and cast 
Her shadows o'er thy brow. 


Yet still to me ‘tis charmed ground, 
Then say, O memory, what 

Of sad or joyous hast thou found 
In that dim haunted spot ? 


Teaser. 


And, memory answered, “I have met 
Full many a mournful shade, 

Dark grief, pale fear, and vain regret, 
And love by scorn repaid. 


“The ghost of many a blighted joy, 
Of hopes too soon decayed, 

Of pleasures mixed with griefs alloy, 
And prospects doamed to fade. 

“Of pain, and suffering, and woe, 
Fresh feelings by the chill 

Of cold neglect checked in their flow, 
And others darker still : 


“The shades of many a misspent hour 
Arose upbraidingly, 

And time and talents wasted, wore 
An aspect stern to me. 


“And evermore a darker shape 
Still closely followed me, 

Remorse, I vainly strove to’scape, 
Or from the spectre flee.” 


Sad is thy tale, O memory : 
But in thy we flight 

Didst thou no gentler phantoms see, 
Nor aught of fair and bright? 


“Yes! everand anon bright forms, 
Though indistinctly seen, 
Arove in mildly beaming charms 


Those spectres dark between ; 
" Bright dreams, sweet visions, moments pure 
Of unalloyed delight, 
Yet ere my eye could scan them o'er, 
They faded from my sight.” 
Sad spirit! thine’s the only eye 
That brighter: sees through tears ; 
All that looks amiling, unto thee 
A faded aspect wears. 


Away: Id woo the lethean stream 
To free me from thy power, 

Did it exist in aught save dream 
Of fancy’s fevered hour. 

‘The only boon which thou couldst give 
T never may call mine ; 

Thouin my Leart dost ever live, 


I ne’er shall live in thine. Trypza. 
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A QUARTER OF AN HOUR TOO SOON. 





BY HORACE SMITH. 
—— 


IN THRER CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE LAST. 

T samen for the land of rum and sugar, leaving behind me 
the land of glory and gazettes; was scorched to a becfsteak 
by the sun ; was drenched by dews that drop like ice upon the 
boiling pores; feasted without appetite; idled without ease ; 
danced without gaiety; rembled without amusement, and 
made love without liking. The soul and body of man are 
melted under the eternal rage of the bluest sky that ever 
looked lovely in romance and terrible in reality. I had 
many a moralizing evening upon the subject, when I lay/! 
on the floor of my barrack-room, wooing the tardy rising of| 
the sea-breeze, and envying the life of a glass-blower, an 
iron-founder, a mouse in an exhausted receiver, or even a 
chancellor of the exchequer, budget in hand, proving at mid- 
night, in a “full house,” debt to be credit, and expenditure to} 
be income. 

However, even in the West Indies there are events. The} 
Jamaica was on the alcrt to welcome the governor on his return 
from England. The frigate, with her flags, lay glowing in| 
the offing like a colossal show-box. The harbour was all) 
| bustle, the streets were all holiday, and every creature that 
called itself christian was flourishing in all its finery. But the 
jday waned, and the breeze disappointed our loyalty, and de- 
| frauded the governor of his dinner on shore. 
ion the pageant from my window, when the orderly came in! 








1 was gazing} 





was just arriving from the frigate. The populace were too 
much charmed with the novelty of fair faces to consider what 
became of the bodies; and, in the course of a general rush 
to receive the passengers, the boat was plunged under the 
surf, The danger was little, and the damage nothing, except 
to Bond-street hats and bonnets, caps from Paris, and a superb 
lavender silk pelisse utterly ruined on the person of the first 
dame @autour of the lady in command of the commander of 
theforces, As I happened to be the only red coat present, I 

bustled through the mulatto crowd, and took charge of the 

rescued fair, in their wet drapery costume, to the first hotel. 

The clock struck six as 3 entered. ‘The rescue and march had 

occupied just fifteen minutes ; fata) fiftoen minutes! 

My protegée was the prettiest creature that had visited these 

truant eyes since they saw the shores of Devon sink into the 

Auantic blue. Alarm, gratitude, and novelty, were in their 

loveliest shapes, sounds, and colours, in the young beauty. The 
cheek, the lip, the voice, the foot, the figure, all seemed to me 
made by a spell, and made to touch every other human being 

with a spell. When she disappeared within the door, I could 

have sworn that the sun was extinguished, or have sat, like 

Cesario, and all night “called upon my soul within the house.” 

No Romeo wes ever more completely ‘stabbed by a white 

wench's black eye.” I made speeches tothe winds; blundered 

my company into the particular observation of our deputy- 

ascistant-adjutant-general, « martinet of twenty, red-hot from 

Bagshot; committed the etourderie of asking half the regi- 

ment what they thought of my Venus; and set every man 

down for a fool or blind who did not pronounce her “ made to 

enchant all hearts and charm all eyes.” 

The governor landed in pomp; but, for me, he might as well 
have been landing at Tower stairs; I saw but the boat which 
had conveyed the loveliest freight that ever enriched the shores 
of Jamaica. The town was ina blaze of Jampe, candles, and 
fireworks ; but I abjured the glory of them all, to take posses- 
sion of a hen-coop, overlooking the garden of the hotel from 
which I watched the marches of a solitary taper across the 
windows of a chamber containing, in my judgment, the “‘one 
entire and perfect chrysolite,” for which the governor and 
council, with all their adjuncts, would have been a cheap 
sacrifice. 

1 paid my respects at the hotel next day with the devoted 

ness of a Persian to the rising sun; but my sun shone not, 
her cold bath in the surf bad made her ill; and for three whole 
daya—let lovers judge their length—I lingered rather than 
lived ; watching the ominous faces of the physicians. In the 
mean time, I received many a laughing congratulation upon 
the wisdom of my choice. The lovely Adeline was the niece 
of the major-general; and promotion, the staff, and al] kinds 
of military good fortune, were in the relationship. J loftily 
scoffed at the thought of any possession but the brightest eyes 
and most bewitching smile at that hour within sight of the 
Blue Mountains. At length my permission came from the 
doctor; his patient was convalescent. I was admitted ; and, 
in the recess of a shaded room, saw Adeline looking prettier 
than ever. The heat, or the surprise, or, a8] delighted to think, 
some recollection of our adventure, heightened the colour 
in her cheek; but I had scarcely heard the tones of a voice 


© Sweet as the shepherd's pipe upon the mountains, 
When ell bia hittle ock's at feed before bim,’ 


when the door was solemnly thrown open, and in stalked the 
maajor-gencral. I saw ruin in the glance that he shared be. 
tween my idol and myself. But he was shrewd enough to 


lavoid coming to extremities at once. Politeness, the stern 


politeness of fifty-five and a commander of the forcea, was 


cannon of Kingston began to roar, and the whole island of\| upon his lips; and after speaking, in the commendatory style 


of an order that might have figured in the regimental book, of” 
my services on the landing, of my regiment, and so forth, he 
conaratulated me on the promptitude of my visit, which he 
took entirely to himself. ‘Rely on the experience of an old 
soldier, young man,” said he, “ promptitude is every thing in 
| this world : fifteen minutes later, you would not have found 
| me here; and ten toone if I should have ever heard of your 
jattention in the multitude of things and persons that I have 
jtodo with. Theconsequence would have been, that you would 








| hour of the sea-breeze and the governor. 1 puton my harness 
at my leisure, and, seeing preparations making for the landing, j 
wandered down to the water's cdge. A boatful of females’ 








to announce a full-dress parade for six o'clock, the expected | 
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ments; my horses are at the door, and you shall be my captain 
of guides, and show me the way. You see what may be done 
by fifteen minutes.” 

I envied a galley-slave: but thedie wascest. We mounted, 
rode for half a dozen hours, and ended the day twenty miles 
from the spot that held my enchantresa. I could have wished 
this confounded fellow in the bottom of every pond in the 
twenty miles. But he condescended to express himself amus- 
ed by my talk, and talked in turn. He was clever and well- 
informed, had seen a vast deal of service, and known acrowd 
of the people that the world talk about. The wine exhilarated 
him; and, except for the recollection of the black eyes and 
coral lips of my pretty Adeline, I could not have passed a pleas- 
anter evening. But the wine, his fluent and fashionable 
pleasantries, and my own rash brains, laid me at his mercy ; 
and by supper-time he was master of every fragment of my 
story, every circumstance of my family, and every thought of 
my heart. We parted next day at the entrance of Kingston, 
the best friends on earth, and with the general’s promise, that 
“merits and talents like mine should not be long confined to, 

the regimental routine.” 

He kept his word religiously. On that very evening’s pe- 
rade, the colonel informed me that I was appointed to the 
quarter-master-general’s department in—Honduras! I was 
thunderstrack : I would have as soon heard—Siberia. I felt 
myself completely banished; and in my wrath that night I 
doubly eclipsed the exploits of our troops in Flanders. To 
shoot the general, elope with the niece, and declare war against 
mankind, were my first resolves, But I was under eyes that 
knew the ways of subalterns in love. Anaide-du-camp waited 
on me in half an hour with the major-general’s compliments 
and congratulations on “an appointment in which I might 
have so many valuable opportunities of distinction ; and, to 
enhance the favour, as I was of course anxious to enter upon 
my career as soon as possible, a peseage was provided for me 
in a vessel which sailed at midnight.” 

I tried to extract some intelligence about Adeline, but the 
aide-de-camp was prepared upon that point too; and with the: 
true nonchalance of the staff, let out that she was infinitely 
admired, perfectly disposed to enjoy admiration, and would 
probably be opening the ball at government-house about the 
time I was embarking. 

‘The last news was more consoling than my friend of the! 
silver epaulette intended. In a burst of rage I gave the whole 
heartless sex to the winds, abandoned my purpose of shooting 
myself for that night, and, plucking Cupid's quiver from my 
soul, sullenly packed up my baggage, wrote a supercilious 
letter to the general, and went forth to battle the musquitoes 
in their own kingdom. 

My fifteen minutes were the price of three years of this 
warfare; in which nothing but a miracle, and my acquiring 
the skin and colour of an Indian, prevented me from being 
picked to the bone. While a white particle remained upon 
my person, I was the prey of “legion, for they were many.” 
But I at length became undistinguishable from a savage or a 
sweep; and, by the close of my banishment, even the mus- 
quitoes could scarcely pierce a cuticle tanncd as mine was, by 
sand, sun, and salt-water. 

In the mean time the world was going round. While my 
campaigns were limited to the demolition of English porter 
and sangaree, rat-shooting, and sanguinary encounters with a 
race of skirmishers who would have had the better of Bona- 
parte himself, the peninsula was ringing with the exploits of 
my countrymen ; Wellington was hunting down the marshals 
of France as fast as he started them; my old regiment made 
‘a flourishing figure in the despatches; and, to my surprise 
and immortal envy, I saw my lazy friend Jack gazetted major. 

The quarter of an hour had done this. Had I lingered but 
till the last boat had carried the last man of the regiment on 
board, I should have worn Jack’s two epaulettes in the ficld 
of glory, instead of sitting in a West Indian hovel, broiling, 
bitten, naked, miserable, anda subaltern. 

But changes nearer home had occurred. The major-general 
was dead of the yellow fever, and Adeline was gone in the 
universal scattering of his household. Inquiries were profit- 
less; for in the blessed climate of the sugar islands society 
passes away as fast as the cano crop; and no one troubles 
himself about the will of furtune. General, staff, and niece, 
were as much wiped out of the public mind as the last year’s 
almanac. 

T adopted a desperate resolution. A handsome Spanish 
Creole, of a certain age, a widow, witha plantation, a hundred 
thousand dollars, and a very obvious inclination for a second 
husband. had for some time flattered me with her peculiar 
notice. Europe, Adeline, and glory, had hitherto eclipsed the 


gone, Europe was three thousand off, and glory 
would probably terminate in the marsh fever, if I remained 
through another autumn. I determined to take compassion 
on the Spaniard ; went through the regular process without 
delay ; gave a serenade under her window from the midst of 
a blooming tobacco-field; made her a present of cigars from 
the Casa Reale of the Havanna; swore that English cheeks 
were contemptible beside her oljve beauties; and found that 
the grand captivation of the soul lay in diamiond eyes of the 
exact size and setting of her own. 

For this I was honoured with the most gracious smiles of| 
the really handsome widow; and the honour was not without 
its price; for, on the very evening of my proposing for her, 
by the light of a moon to which our best English moon is but 
a watchman’s lantern, and in the midst of a thousand flowers 
mixing ten thousand perfumes with my vows, with showers 
of fire-flies striking the light like little topazes and emeralds 
from their wings, and millions of conscious stars twinkling 
above in vain emulation, as I swore, of my Spaniard’s spark- 
ling eyes; I received, on my return through a lane of vines 
and mangoes, two stabs of a dirk, which laid me on my bed 
for a month, and which, but for the thickness of my cloak, or 
the presence of the cherub that protects true lovers, would 
have ended my courtships on this earth. Who my rival was, 
turned out a hopeless question, where every sallow idler in the 
settlement was longing for the hundred thousand dollars. My 
suspicions fell upon the lady’s father confessor, who had ob- 
jected to the match on a religious scruple. But I recovered 
in spite of his holy zeal: the lady was, of course, only the 
more bent on her purpose by discovering that it displeased the 
world, and the day for the ceremony was fixed. 

T had hitherto followed up the affair with something of the 
indigenous languor of the climate. But an Englishman, an 
officer, and on his wedding-day too! I galloped in full capa- 
Tison to my jocund bride, to anticipate, by at least a few 
minutes, the creole crowd. My bride was unluckily not yet 
ready; for she was clearing her conscience to her confessor. 
T had just fifteen minutes to spare; and, thinking myself en- 
titled to the secrets of the house, strolledaway to examine my 
property. The day was burning; and, half strangled with 
the heat, I opened the door of a recess which looked into the 
gardens, I was overwhelmed with surprise. Before me were 
painted in large mirror the form, the countenance, the match- 
less grace, of Adeline! 

I dreaded to break the illusion by a word, and stood in mys- 
tic silence at the door, gazing with delight and wonder. The 
figure was busy about some embroidery: at length I saw its 
head raised, and heard a cry of astonishment, as our shapes 
stood in the mirror together. I sprang into the room, and 
caught—Adeline in my arms. What was the shortness of our 
acquaintance tome? I had loved her three long years. She 
blushed, was full of confusion, and I had the rashness, the 
folly, the cruelty, to force her to acknowledge that there was 
no one whom she liked better. Those were mad moments !— 
Adeline looked lovelier than ever. She attempted to tell me 
some of her story, of which I did not give myself time to 
comprehend one word. I attempted to explain on my part, 
and succeeded only to the extent of making the whole matter 
unintelligible. What smiles, what charming sighs, what be- 
witching confusion, were hers! My whole being was ina 
tumult of fondness and amazement. I could have mercilessly 
gazed for ever, raising perpetual blushes on the cheek of the | 
overwhelmed and exquisite creature before me, when a slight 
noise made me glance in the mirror. There stood a third 
figure to finish the group, very handsome, superbly dressed, 
and with every fire of wronged woman flashing from her 
immense eyes. My bride had been more expeditious with 
her confession than I had with mine. A fourth figure next 
presented itself to fill up the back-ground—the father confesor, 
whose countenance bore neither wrath nor wonder, but the 
most sanctified complacency. Not a syllable passed on the 
occasion : the whole was pantomime, but as expressive as ever | 
was performed on the stage. 

The lady and the confessor retired. The pendule struck 
the quarter, and I recognised the hand of destiny. But I re- 
solved to snatch something from fortune, and if I must fall, | 
fall like Caesar. I importuned Adeline to take her chance with 
| me, telling her that “she would be sacrificed by the Creole or j 
‘her spiritual guide: she must be separated, probably for ever, 
from one whe loved her beyond the earth besides : and he too 
| felt so miserable with this hope deferred that he could scarcely 
| wish to live.” 

Adeline was not easily wrought upon hy my eloquence; 
but she was wrought upon at last. She gave me a sketch of 


| 
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between her and’the opulent son of a government civil officer. 
Bat, for some reason or other, which even I could not prevail 
‘on her to assign, immediately on her arrival in the island, she 
had declared her determination to live and die single. Matches 
of a still higher rank were proposed, but she grew more in- 
veterate, until the major-general gave up the project. Claret, 
company, and a hot autumn, soon deprived the service of that 
clever and companionable officer; and Adeline found herself 
without a shilling, a home, or a connexion. The orphan girl 
was now on her rather circuitous way to England, having been 
consigned to the protection of the Spaniard, until a frigate 
should touch at Honduras on its return from convoying an 
expedition. The quarter of an hour had robbed me of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and given me love and beggary in ex- 
change! 

To remain under the Creole’s roof was dangerous; and to 
acquaint her with our resolution would make the danger cer- 
tain. I proposed that at midnight I should be in waiting with 
a barge to convey us to the first island where we could find a 
British chaplain. The eventful hour came. I landed, left my 
negroes with the oars in their hands ready to fly swift asa dol- 
phin, reached the house, made the signal, and was instantly 
covered over head and ears with a huge sackcloth. I struggled 
like a lion; but the more I struggled the more tightly I was 
tied. I roared, and the roaring was answered by peals of ne- 
gro laughter, and by a ligature round my throat, that gave me 
the nearest conception of being hanged. The laughter died, 
struggle ceased, and I felt myself sweeping along with the 
smoothness of a bird. I heard a roaring of waves ; was dashed 
by water, whose taste told me that I was at sea, and by whose 
motion I was unquestionably rolling through the surf that 
borders every island. I raved, I howled, I tore, and all equally 
in vain; till, utterly exhausted, and in as much misery asa 
man can feel, who knows death to be close to him without the 
slightest power of helping himself, I either fainted or fell asleep ; 
to awake in the cabin of his majesty’s frigate, the Warspite, 
in a tumbling sea, in the full sunshine of noon, and out of 
sight of land. 

Thad been found toesing on the water ten leagues from 
shore, and now had no alternative but to follow the frigate. 





The first fifteen minutes had lost me a wife and fortune, the 
next had cheated me with the sight of a bride whom I weuld 
not have lost for the royalty of the Windward and Leeward 
Islands together, and it now brought me in for a share in 
the ill luck of the New Orleans campaign. There I found 
my regiment, however, and received my captain’s commission 
time enough to lead my company up head-foremost against 
General Jackson’s cotton bags, be shot in the thigh by an in- 
visible enemy, and be laid in the ditch until the combatants on 
both sides became weary. An American surgeon cured me of 
my wound, and the campaign very nearly cured me of pas- 
sion for glory. 

After an unsuccessful search for Adeline, I returned on half- 
pay to England, landed at Portsmouth, under the identical 
bastion that had wrecked our transport, and had scarcely set 
my foot on land, when I saw, standing with his back to the 
moving world and his face toa print-shop, my friend Jack. 
He was now lieutenant colonel. At our tavern dinner he told 
me the story of his late promotion. ‘He had been disap- 
pointed of his paseage to the West Indies by a ‘little business’ 
ata public dinner, by which the mail left him behind. The 
result was his remaining in England; and, by being on the 
spot where interest could be brought into play, his appoint- 
ment to the majority of a regiment under orders for New 
Orleans. There his regiment did not arrive till the business 
was over ; but the American rifles had made promotion speedy ; 
and Jack became lieutenant-colonel.” 

I sincerely shook hands with this lucky son of laziness, and 
sadly proceeded to London to ascertain the state of my own 
prospects, Nothing could be more simple. My family man- 
sion had been mortgaged to its last shilling’s worth. I found 
the guardsman transmuted from the showy lounger of St. 
James's street into the gouty appendage to the fireside—the 
man, nay, the moustaches, gone; my mamma, still battling 
against time by the aid of a French milliner; and, notwith- 
standing some touches of human nature in her at the sight of 
me, palpably mortified at the death-blow which my bronzed 
face, and the five and twenty years written in it, gave to her 
hopes of being mistaken for a youthful belle. A kiss, a few 
tears, and a tickct to her opera box, to which “she was not 
going that evening,” were the tribute to my life of ill fortune. 

Before I had descended from the most elegant of boudoirs 
into the street, my mind was made up. ‘he African corps 


; was in want of recruits. The Bulam fever was certain pre- 








ferment in either this or the otherworld¢ and what had I to 











eolid fascinations of the gay Creole. But my mistress was 





heretory. The major-general had brought her with him to 
Jamaica, in the idea of completing a match long arranged ' 


leave behind 7 F’inetantly marched to the house of @ Sierra 
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‘Leone director. He was busy a hundred deep with applica- 
tions from heroes of all ranks, emulous to fight the swamps 
for the glory of their country and the difference between half 
pay and fall. The heur of twelve next day was appointed 
for offering myself up on this altar of national avarice and 
absurdity. 1 grew impatient as the hour approached, sallied 
from my hotel, and was rapidly at the door of the lordly direc- 
tor’s lordly mansion in Hanover-equare. My hand was on 
the knocker, when I accidentally glanced at St. George’s clock. 
‘It wanted a quarter of the time fixed. I remembered the re- 
sults of precipitancy so many years before, gently let down 
the knocker, and retired to wait my time. The resolution 
once made became leas difficult. Memory cowed me; and I 
lingered, like a philosopher or a slave, until a full quarter past 
the time; then made my approach, was admitted, quarrelled 
with the man of patronage, who “did not choose to be at lei- 
sure for gentlemen at their own hours,” and, in wreth immea- 
surable, chiefly at myself for my procrastination, was rushing 
from the cabinet, when 1 heard—heavens, with what emotion ! 
—the sound of a voice that could have raised me from the edge 
of the grave. I stopped, distrustful of my senses ; a female 
figure came gliding along the hall, wrapt im silks and furs, 
that would have eluded any eye but mine. I pronounced the 
word “ Adeline !"—I could scarcely pronounce more. She 
started with almost a scream, threw up her veil, and showed 
me a countenance all sincerity, sweetness, and beauty, made 
more beautiful by joy. I was all but frantic with delight and 
surprise. She had come upon some business connected with 
“ther estate,” which she instantly postponed, and desired me 
to finish my story in the drive to “ her villa.” 

Her story was as brief as mine, but of more importance. 
On the night of my seizure by the Spaniard’s negroes, in pun- 
ishment of the affront to her matron charms, the frigate arriv- 
ed, and Adeline was hurried on board, that she might disconcert 
no more matches. The English shore received her, as forlorn 
a being as ever trod its sands. She wept for her orphanage 
touch, and, as she blushingly acknowledged, a little for her’ 
lover. In another month she was the heiress of five thousand 
a-year, dropt into her lap by an old relative, who after making 
a fortune by penuriousness, and quarrelling with every soul 
ene S him for wishing him to die when he was not fit 

to live, died at last, leaving the lawyers to find an heir for him. 
Adeline established her claim; and, when she called on the 
director, was within twenty-four hours of embarking for, not 
Paris, nor Rome, nor any of the pleasant places of our wealthy 
wanderers, but—for the West Indies ; with what purpose a 
sigh and a emilc, that reddened even her red lips, told me with- 
out a syllable. 

One tardy quarter of an hour had intervened between me 
and fate. Fifteen minutes sooner, I should have been dis- 
patched to fight the Ashantees and the alligators. I should 
have missed Adeline, and she would have been tossing on the 
ocean, roving through the native land of pestilence, and per- 
ishing of the pursuit and climate. Philosophy and fifteen 
minutes too late had wrought the change for both, from anxiety 
to ease, from dreary solitude to delightful companionship, from 
despair to happiness. We married ; and such was my fear of| 
over-haste, that Ishrank from the lover-like rapidity of a spe- 
cial licence, and postponed my raptures for three mortal weeks 
of bans. Ialtered the family motto to “ Festina lente ;” and 
offered, upon the spot, to new-gild the decayed brilliancy of St. 
George’s clock, on condition of its being regularly put back a 
quarter of an hour, for the eternal benefit of the hurriers of| 
this precipitate world. 
rr 

DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








THE WORD OF AN INDIAN. 

‘There is no class of human beings on earth, who hold a 
pledge more sacred and binding than do the North American 
Indians. A sample of this was witnessed during the Winne- 
bago war of 1827, in the person of Dek-ker-re, a celebrated 
chief of that nation, who, among four other Indians of his 
tribe, was taken prisoner at PrairieduChien. Colonel Snell- 
ing, of the fifth regiment of infantry, who then commanded 
that garrison, despatched an Indian into the nation with orders 
to inform the other chiets of Dek-ker-re’s band, that unless 
those Indians who were the perpetrators of the horrid murders 
of some of our citizens, were brought to the fort and given up 
within ten days, Dek-ker-re and the other four Indians who 
were retained as hostages, would be shot at the end of that time. 
‘This awful sentence was pronounced in the presence of Dek- 
ker-re, who, though proclaiming his own innocence of the 
outrages which had been committed by others of his nation, 
exclaimed, that he feared not death, though it would be attend- 


ed with serious consequences, inasmuch a as he had two affec- 
tionate wives, and a large family of smal! children who were 
entirely dependent on him for their support ; but if necessary 


he was willing to die for the honour of his nation. The young 
Indian had been gone several days, and no intelligence was 
yet received from the murderers. The dreadful day being 
near at hand, and Dek-ker-re being in a bad state of health, 
asked permission of the colonel to go to the river to indulge 
in his long accustomed habit of bathing, in order to improve 
his health. Upon which Colonel Snelling told him, that if he 
would promise on the honour of a chief that he would not 
leave the town, he might have his liberty, and enjoy all his 
privileges, until the day of the appointed execution. Accord- 
ingly he gave his hand to the colonel, thanked him for his 
friendly offer, promised that he would not leave the bounds 
prescribed, and said, “If I had a hundred lives, I would 
sooner lose them all than forfeit my word.” He was then set 
atliberty. He was advised to flee to the wilderness, and make 
his escape. But ‘‘No,” said he, “do you think I prize life 
above honour? or that I would betray a confidence reposed 
in me, for the sake of saving my life?” He then complacently 


remained until nine days which he had to live had elapsed, | 


and nothing being heard from the nation with regard to the 
apprehension of the murderers, his immediate death became 
apparent, but no alteration could be seen in the countenance 
of the chief. He gave himself into custody; but it so hap- 
pened that on that day General Atkinson arrived with his 
troops from Jefferson barracks, and the order for the execution 
was countermanded, and the Indians permitted to repair to 
their homes, 





SINGULAR OLD SONNET. 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 

The longer life, the more offence ; 

The more offence, the greater pain ; 
The greater pain, the less defence ; 

The leas defence, the lesser gain ; 
The loss of gain, long ill doth try ; 
Wherefore come, death, and let me die. 


The shorter life, Jess count I find ; 
The less account, the sooner made ; 
‘The count soon made, the merrier mind ; 
The merrier mind doth thought invade ; 
Short life in truth this thing doth try; - 
Wheretore come, death, and let me die. 


Come, gentle death, the ebb of care; 
The ebb of care, the flood of life ; 
The flood of life, the joyful fare ; 
The joyful fare, the end of strife ; 
The end of strife, that thing wish 1; 
Wherefore come, death, and let me die. 





MUSIC AND PAINTING. 

There are, perhaps, no accomplishments which a female 
can acquire, that are so interesting or fascinating as those of| 
painting and music. They serve to beguile the tedium of| 
solitude, to embellish the circles of society, and to throw 
around their possessor a charm and witchery which few can 
Tesist, and with which all must be delighted. In rural re- 
tirement nothing can be more gratifying than the agreeable 
employment of copying the beauties of nature as they are un- 
folded to the eye of taste, and transferring the rich and varied 
tints of the landscape, or the more gaudy and flaunting beau- 
ties of the vegetable kingdom. To the female florist or bota- 
nist it is not only a delightful but a useful occupation, to 
sketch the outlines and to give the likenesses of those plants 
which it may be inconvenient to remove or preserve. The 
herbarium, though very useful, is but a poor substitute for 
painting ; for, however carefully the plants may be preserved, 
they soon lose their greatest charm ; the richness and beauty 
of their colours, become the prey of insects, and, like every 
thing perishable, moulder into dust. But the pencil rescues 
them from death, and preserves their beauties from decay. 
The female who has cultivated this fine art is never at a loss 
| for amusement or occupation. Every thing around her fur- 
nishes a model, and after exhausting all ‘the old,” she can 
still imagine “ new worlds” for the display of her pictorial 
skill, and by the magic power of her pencil give to “airy 
nothings a local habitation and @ name.” At one moment 
you may ece her calling up the “ forms of things unknown,” 
and transfusing upon the spotless sheet before her the most 
splendid tints and variegated hues; and at the next she is, 
perhaps, ecated in the calm twilight of ovening, catching 
the living landscape, “ blue fading into mist,” and cndeavour- 
ing to imitate those beauties which nature ecerns to throw 
around her in wantonness and sport. If tired with this de- 


ng, tocall up the most exquisite associations, and to pro 
duce those sounds which fall upon the ear “like the swoe} 
south upon a bank of violets, stealing and giving odour.” 
There is a charm in music that few can resist, and when pro- 
duced by beauty, it is still more irresistible. Every well 
educated female ought to possess those accomplishments, in 
no ordinary perfection, if she wishes to render herself agree- 
able and attractive. It is difficult to conceive the fascination 
which surrounds a woman to whom nature has given a finc- 
toned voice, and art and skill in music. It indeed “softens 
rocks, and bends the knarled oak ;” and the heart forgets its 
hatreds, and the feelings lose their asperity under the influence 
of its harmony. Beauty itself is lost in the charm which 
music infuses, and the senses are taken captive by the ‘ melo- 
dy of sweet sounds.” Evelina is a female of great sprightli- 
ness, though not distinguished for her beauty. She sings and 
plays delightfully on the piano, and she is always listened to 
with rapture. We lose sight of her countenance while drink- 
ing in the streams of melody.she sends forth ; and we feel at 
the moment, that she is the most beautiful creature in the uni- 
verse. Amelia, on the contrary, is almost perfectly beautiful. 
Nothing can exceed the perfection of her face and form—yet 
Amelia has “no music in her soul; and, although she at- 
attempts to thrum on the instrument, she never fails to pro- 
duce discord instead of harmony, and every one listens with 
pain, and wishes she would cease. They gaze on her face, 
and wonder why she is not more musical. Wash. City Gaz. 





EXCERPTS. 


Though the whole world is crowded with scenes of calamity 
we look upon the general mass of wretchedness with very 
little regard, and fix our eyes upon the state of particular per- 
sons, whom the eminence of their qualities marks out from 
the multitude ; as in reading an account of a battle, we seldom 
reflect upon the vulgar heaps of slaughter, but follow the hero 
with our whole attention, without a thought of the thousands 
that are falling around him. 

In matters of great concern, and which must be done, there 
is no surer argument of a weak mind, than irresolution ; to be 
undetermined where the case is so plain, and the necessity 90 
urgent. To be always intending to live a new life, but never 
to find time to set about it, this is as if a man should put off 
eating, and drinking, and sleeping from one day and night to 
another, till he is starved and destroyed. 

The shallowest understanding, the rudest hand, is equal to 
the task of destroying and pulling down. Folly or rage can 
overturn and demolish more in an hour, than prudence, de- 
liberation, and foresight, can build up in a hundred years. 

It is the fate of mankind, too often, to seem insensible of 
what they may enjoy at the easiest rate. 

Fenelon had all that was good in his heart, and all that 
was fine in his head, and never made use of the latter but to 
advance the former. This character was given of the arch- 
bishop by avery sensible Swiss, and probably no one ever 
deserved so high a character better. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF A SQUL 

A gentleman in the south of Ireland received a visit lately 
from a party of Rockites, who were armed with sticks. He 
had just time to seize a pistol, which he cocked, and presented 
towards the party. ‘Be off,” said he, “you set of villains, 
or Pll shoot one of you, at all events. I have my eye upon him 
this moment.” Luckily for himself, he was blessed with that 
happy and pictorial obliquity of vision which caused each par- 
ticular ruffian to fancy himself to be the marked man, and 
they withdrew, without obtaining the spoil they had come for. 


THE BARBER AND SAILOR. 

A sailor went into a barber's shop, to have his beard taken 
off. The barber happened to have but one razor, and that, for 
want of a proper intimacy with the hone and strop, was rather 
dull. The sailor took his seat, and the barber began to exe- 
cute his office, and at every scrape, which gave the sailor ex- 
treme pain, he would cry, ‘Do I shave easy, sir? DoI shave 
easy, sir?” The sailor bore the scratching with a good deal of 
patience for some time; however, the barber taking him by 
the nose, and, after several scrapes, which made Jack think 
skin and all had gone by the board, continuing to repeat the 
question, “Do I shave easy, sir?” Jack gravely replied— 
“Honest friend, to answer your question, you must inform 
me what you are about; if youcall it skinning, it is tolerably 
easy ; but if you call it shaving, it is devilish hard.” 








Why jare.snuffers like matrimony? Because they often ex 

















lightful occupation, she has but to resort to one equally charm- |j tinguish the flame they are intended to brighten. 
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THE CENSOR. 











THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NEW SERIEZES—HUMBER X. 

I was, the other evening, bent over a volume o 
“ Philips’s Evidence,” and stumbling slowly along 
through its misty world of wills, affidavits, declara- 
tions, and records. “ A decree in the court of chan- 
cery,” says the author, ‘* may be proved by an exem- 
plification under seal of the court, or by asworn copy.” 
“ But in Wilson and Gibbs vs. Conine, 2. Johns. Rep. 
280,” adds a note,“ an exemplification under seal of the 
court of chancery, of a decretal order, awarding execu- 
tion on a prior decree, and reciting the substance of a 
decree of the court for thetrial ofimpeachments and the 
correction of errors, which affirmed the prior decree 
of the court of chancery, and ordered it to be carried 
into execution, wes held inadmissible evidence.” 

I arose from my seat to reach down Johnson that I 
might read the case to which the learned author had 
allyded, when, instead of the little library, enriched 
with the erudite laboursof Dunlap, Tidd, Blake, Cowan, 
and Anthon, I bebeld the magic glass spread out 
brilliantly before me. By its side stood the spirit who 
has so often presided over the fancies of my solitary 
hours, and peopled my poor chamber with the beings 
of the world. 

‘‘ A merry night to thee, good youth,” he said,“and 
success to thy labours.” 

“Tam climbing,” I answered,“ with slow and weary 
steps, the steep ascent upon whose summit a wish of] 
thine could place me.” 

“ But I visit thee not to accomplish thy task, but to 
cheer thee in the performance. It is steep indeed, 
and sorely beset with difficulties.” 

“T am sometimes,” added I,“ perplexed among | 
multiplicity of paths, and sometimes bewildered upon 
trackless wastes. At one time fatigue overcomes me; 
and, at another, despondency whispers‘ you toilin vain.’ 
If a profession could be acquired by impulses, my en- 
deavours would be easily achieved; but the necessity 
of uniform and unremitting labour, tries perseverance 
severely. The mind must be bent down by powerful 
resolution to one point; attention must be withdrawn 
from all other subjects. I must sacrifice the cee 





ment of society, shun the delightful amusements o 
the times, surrender the social pleasures and inspiring 
exercises which youth loves, and consign myself alive 
to akind of grave, that I may pursue, with an unin- 
terrupted progress, the silent and gloomy windings of] 
learning.” 

“If thou shouldst do so,” said the Genius, “ thou 
wouldst make thyself a profound fool. It is not neces- 
sary for thee to fly society nor abandon chcerful 
recreation. Thy mind will rust like an old sword in 
ascabbard, unless drawn forth and used in the struggles 
of the world. Too much study is as dangerous as too 
much food. Thy reading should be measured and 
adapted to thy experience and underetanding, that it 
may have a ready application to the practical purposes 
of life. Tam not here at present, however, to weary thy 
faculties with abstruse reasoning, but to animate them 
on the consideration of livelier subjects. A truce to 
* Philipe's Evidence” andthe assiduous Johnson. Leave 
foratime Wilson, Gibbs, Conine, andthe court of chan- 
cery, and let us take a peep into the world of shadows. 
Thy industry deserves reward, and I will refresh thee 
with the company of choicer friends than Dunlap or 
even Anthon, when he appears in the form of an octavo. 
What shall J conjure up for thee? Wilt thou con- 
verse with Nero? Or behold the lofty form of 
Cesar? Shall we walk through the streets of ancient 
Greece? Wilt thou exchange a word with Homer? 
Or shall Shakespeare call up his charming world and 
lead thee through its wild and varied scenery?” 

‘1 will speak to Shakspeare,” said I.“ He is the 
prioce of poets. I know all his characters at sight— 
and—” 





Before I had finished speaking a dim shadow pessed|} But now the enlightened clouds rolled away like 
across the glass, and the bard of Avon stood before |/the dashing and billowy waters ofa sea, and the beauti- 
me. ful light came down with its glorious and many coloured 

‘“Shakspeare,” said the Genius, “this is a poor|tinges. The old forest had disappeared, asilverstream 
student, worn down with confinement, pale with study, || glided on peacefully to the sea, and a wide and magnifi- 
and banished from the world by brooding care. He|/cent city lay before me. Temples, arches, splendid 
haunts solitary places. He walks inthe middle night, | columns, rows of gorgeous buildings, stood around, 
and his mind is something warped over old musty }jas if time itself should strive in vain to overthrow 
volumes, and in the exercise of dull and tedious calcu- || them, and millions of human beings moved to and fro, 
lations. Shall we bear him to your unreal creations,||intent upon their various occupations. Among the 
that he may be inspired with the rich imagery of fancy, || rest, etood one who seemed formed to command; lofty, 
and converse with the phantoms over whose destiny |/elegant, and dignified; he moved like a superior, and 
thou hast control?” looked as if his nod could sway the world. The peo- 

“ Give me thy hand, student,” eaid the poet. ‘Come, || ple gathered around him, and were about to bestow 
I free thee from the thraldom of time and place. See || upon him some office of importance; but the bluntness 
the obedient mirror parts like the waters of a noiseless |}Of his manner destroyed their good wishes, and en- 
stream, and the woods and fields are rising. Let us||Taged his patrons. He stooped not to alleviate their 
step upon this outstretched meadow.” anger, and, like a condemned criminal, he was driven 

* Farewell, world,” said I.“ Farewell, good mortal || forth to banishment. 
people. Farewell,thou narrow chamber in which my|| “There,” said the Genius, “is one whom you may 
soul has been all day imprisoned, and now, aweet}|2eldom meet. The spirit of the times is against it. 
Shakspeare, and generous spirit, I roam with thee.” [Seek in the walks of business and fame for daring 

We had scarcely entered, when a tall and stately || Passion, endless guilt, and blind folly; but honest and 
figure stalked through a shady grove. His face was||unbending pride, that cowers not for fear, nor stoops 
grim and pale. Hiseyes glared with dark feeling, and || for gain, that sacrifices worldly interest for the grati- 
upon his lips eat illimitable pride, recklessness, and fication of a noble and untrammelled independence, 
ambition. He paid no attention to us, but ashe strided|j Seek for such not in broad daylight and bigh places, 
along I could hear his sepulchral tones. but, in obscurity, or the grave.” 

‘Why, what care L! if thou canst nod—| too—Bring me ao|| The scene changed. Weestood in Londen, and were 
achsey ct Aas Sikes! ype nace Dow Joined by two characters whom I recognised with 


not an thou doth as much for me.”* 
I shuddered and shrunk from his ghastly countenance|| _“* Why outuponthee, Berdolph,” said theone, whose 


and agitated form; but he faded back into the forest capacious body could not be mistaken,“ out upon thee, 
shadow, and I was turning to address the poet, when Bardolph ; showest thou thy red nose to this gentle- 
the sky, overcast suddenly, echoed with crashing |}|™@2 mortal? Get behind atree, man; but get not 
thunder. The sweet light passed from the air; the||t00 uear, or thou wilt set it on fire, and we shall have 


giant oaks heaved their outspread and twisted branches 
to the violent winds, and pitchy darkness came overthe 
scene, except when the lightning launched its dazzling 
and repeated streaks through the heavens. As the 


noises of the tempest subsided, the wind sometimes||"F I always walk behind thee, Bardolph. 


gradually dying away as if to gather force for the sub- 
sequent agitation, the feeble and tremulous voice of 
a wretched old man reached my ears faintly, and as 
the light blazed again, I beheld, leaning against a 
rugged tree that rocked like a ship in the tempest, a 
venerable form; his clenched fist directed towards 
the black tumultuous sky, 
streaming in the wind, and the madness of despair 
flashing from his eyes. 

“ And yet,'” he said, ‘I call you servile ministers, that have with two 


nicious daughters joined your high engendered baities against a head so 
old and white as thie—oh, tis foul!" 


“ Dear Shakspeare,” said I, “ this is indeed an image 
of thine own creation. Human malice never saw the 
like.” 

“Thou art young indeed, gentle youth,” answered 
Shakspeare, with a sweet voice,“ if thou hast not of- 
ten known similar victims to error and passion. Take 
away his neglected locks and snowy beard, and thou 
wilt meet him often in the common walks of life. Hast 
thou not beheld men blindly affectionate, and ruined 
by confidence? Hast thou not seen age trampled 
down by rebellious and impatient youth? And doth 
not the reckless rage of dissappointed affections in 
this world of civilized men and strong laws, even yet 
drive forth many choice and noble spirits to brave the 
vast and sleepless elements of life?” 

“Shakspeare is right,” said the Genius. “I have 
even seen thee, master student, yielding to thy unregu- 
lated and irresistible impulses, when they urged thee 
from reason and duty, into scenes of temptation and 
danger.” 

“ But, Macbeth” saidI; “ who wouldtrust afiend?” 

“Tush, man,” said Shakspeare, * who would not, 
when he presented gold—rank—power? This city is 
full of Macbeths, except that the witches who delude 





them take a greater variety of shapes.” 








all London burnt.” p 

“ Let my nose alone, Sir John. I wish thou wouldst. 
It never injured thee.” 

“Ha! ba! ha!” roared Sir John, “that indeed, 
Thou 
lightest me on my way. Put thy hand before it, friend; 
and say no more about it, for what can’t be helped, 
must be borne.” 

“ Thou art a knave and a coward, Sir John. Thou 
hast no innocence.” 

“Innocence! sayest thou—by my life, I would 


his white hair and beard rather be the veriest knave in christendom, with a 


nose of reasonable whiteness, thanas innocent as adove 
with that exorbitant salamander of thine.” 
“Tsay, Sir John,” said I, “ excuse the liberty; but 


fo || wherefore hast thou deserted the mortal world? We 


mies thee, Jack, honest Jack, most lamentably.” 

“In truth,” quoth Sir John, “I have sometimes 
gone out by especial permission; but my friend Bar- 
dolph here, is every day on earth.” 

“1 think,” said I, perusing his face with attention, 
“‘T have seen him.” 

“Ay,” said Sir John, “ if it were the darkest night 
in December. He hath a visible face. He sneaks 
about taverns and oyster-cellars.” 

“ T have seen him,” said I, “often.” 

“ Tam sometimes sent as a warning,” said Bardolph, 
“to all intemperate gentry.” 

“¢ He stands,” said Sir John, “in the dark corner of 
astreet, or by a tavern, like a beacon light, and says 
to the endangered traveller, ‘come not here.’”’ 

It seemed to me that even as I talked a light breeze 
wafted away these amusing phantoms, and I found my- 
self standing in one of the most beautiful and fairy 
spots that ever graced the earth. The sun fadedaway, 
and the spotted moon dispensed her gentle light 
through the soft dim air. Strains of heavenly music 
caine from the odour-breathing woods, floating over 
rich swelling meadows, and glassy streams, and 
Shakspeare, his face glowing with pleasure, exclaimed, 

“ Oberon, gentle spirit, sweet Titania, merry Puck, 
come forth;” and the light images of his imagination 


._ 
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winding brooks. 


“' My gentle Puck,"’ said Obszen, ‘' come hither. 


eee. eee se 
ince onee I sat upon & promont 'y 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphli's back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
‘That the rude sea grew civil at ber song; 
‘And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
‘To hear the sea-maid’s masic.”” 

“ T remember,’ aaid the fairy, 
‘That very time I saw (but thou couldst not) 

ring between the coli moon snd the earth, 


But I might eee young Cupid's fery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon; 
And the imperial votress passed on, 
inmaiden meditation, fancy free. 
Yet masked I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 
It fell opon a little westora flower,— 
Before milk-white ; now purple with love's wound, — 
And maidens call itlove-in idleness. 
Fotch me that flower; the herb I showed thoe once; 
The juice of it on aleeping eye-lids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dota 
Upon the next live ereature that it sees. 
Fotch me this herb: and be thou here again, 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league.” 

“My fairy lord,’’ said Puck, “thie must be done with haste, 
For night's swift dragons cut the clouds fall fast, 
‘And fonaer shines Aurora's harbinger 

t 


‘Troop tome to cnorceyarda”damot mintas 
‘hat in cross-ways and floods have burial, 
Fortec leet day thoall look the eheime upon, 
They wilfully thoansatves exile fom ight, 
must for aye consort with black-browed night. 

“ But we,” said Oberon, ‘are spirits of another sort: 
I with the Morning's Love have oft made sport ; 
And, like 8 forester, the groves may tread, 
Even to the eastern gate, all fiery red, 
Opening on Neptane with fair blessed 
‘Turning to yellow guld, his salt-green streams.”” 

As this lively dialogue went on between the king 
of the fairies and his companion, I could behold, in 
the distance, the philosophic Hamlet musing in the 
shade. Othello rushed hastily by. The cunning Shy- 
lock glided along after the pale and unhappy Antonio, 
and the noble Brutus shook his blood-stained sword 
over the body of the prostrate Cesar; but I was 
tempted irresistibly to exchange a word with the 
agreeable but mischievous Puck, and I was consider- 
ing the most appropriate manner in which to address 
him, when he anticipated my intention, and approach- 
ed me without ceremony. 

“ Aha!” said he with a emile; “ my old acquaintance! 
What, hast thoa visited my,abode at length?” 

“ Old acquaintance!” said I. “ I confess that I have 
Jong known you by reputation; but J was not aware 
that your spirit-ship had any intimacy with me.” 

«+ Oh,” said he, “ J have been with thee a thousand! 
times. Haat thou never seen the time when all thy 
affairs went wrong? when, at every step, thou hest 
met with some unaccountable disappointment? when 
thy debtors feiled, and thy duns thickened ?” 

“I do remember such unlucky days,” said I; “ but: 
have attributed them to chance.” 

“Oh, no,” said Puck, with a mischievous smile, “ I 
am the ——" 

“ Upon my soul, Mr. Puck,” said I, “I am very much 

obliged to thee.” 

“Season thine admiration for a while,” said he. 
“Thou art not my only victim. I am every where: in 
the families of thy fellow citizens—in the streets of| 
thy native town—I peep into the courte and the cor- 
poration—I am behind the scenes of the theatre, and 
in the halls of the legislature !” 

“Really, in the name of the nation,” said I, “I pre- 
sent thee with the thanks of ——” 

“Oh spare compliments,” said he. “I could tell thee 
a thousand jokes. I could make thee hold thy sides 
with laughter. Thou heard’st but now our gracious 
king Oberon, speaking of his magic flower. ‘Tis not 
the first time I have been sent for it, and hast thou not 
seen its effects upon the eye-lids of manya fair lady, and 
honest and sensible gentleman?” 

“T bave known many,heppy and honourable match- 
es,” said 1; “bat thy spells have had little share in 
them.” 

“Tut, foolish youth; thou ast blind as a rock not 





tosee it. When thou returnest to earth, use thine 





ewears she is white. She shall sing as unmusically 
as a cracked fiddle, and he will melt into raptures, and 
beg the strain once more. If she be saucy, he bids 
thee note her sweet wit—if shallow, he swears she is 
still bashful and superior like the modest moon.” 

‘« And wherefore, thou mischief-making varlet,” said 
I, “ playest thou these naughty tricks?” 

“ For Hymen, my friend, that they may run into the 
trap, and be married.” 

“ And what then ?” said I. 

“Ttake off the charm. Why, thou dull mortal, 
hast ever seen a married man and not perceived the 
transformation? Where are his lingering glances and 
frequent sighs? Where the airy oaths with which he 
bound his soul ? He sours like a dish of standing milk. 
I will show thee an example——” 

But we were interrupted by a sudden darkness. 
The rich fields and woods, with their fantastic people, 
passed away from before me. I heard the light laughter 
of Puck, as he vanished in the mist, and the Genius 
cried, 

“« Farewell, student; we will meet again.” 

Astonished and grieved at the transition, J rubbed 
my eyes to look around me, and found myself sitting by 
my desk, with the open volume of Phillips’s Evidence 
stretched before me. The candle had just expired in 
ite socket, andthe dim red fire-light discovered nothing 
but the familiar furniture of my room, and their giant 
shadows upon the walk F. 
—EEeoEoOoweee eee 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








KOSCUISKO. 

Tuas is between the city of Basle, in Switzerland, 
and the French village of Chapelle, a narrow defile, 
that winds for a considerable distance through under- 
wood and copse, till, as the road advances towards the 
French frontier, it gradually rises and terminates in a! 
broad level plateau, the frontier between France and 
Switzerland. It was on a frosty morning, in the 
month of January, in the year 1818, that a regiment 
of Polish lancers wound up through the oak and elm 
trees, with which these passes are lined. The van- 
guard had already disappeared behind a mountain, and 
the main body was just arriving at the height which 
separates the two countries. The sight of fair France 
seemed to startle the soldiers; they stopped for amo- 
ment, and the band struck up the national song of their| 
country, greeting the land of the enemy they were 
to combat. The melancholy tones of the music, ris- 
ing gradually on the breeze, awoke the strain of the 
sonateer.* A lively sensation was produced througb- 
out the regiment, and the very horses seemed to feel 
a new impulse, as officers and men joined the noble 
song, and chaunted the sweet “Crama Minka,” when, 
all of a sudden, the report of a dozen muskets and 
the whistling of balls were heard, and one of the offi- 
cers received his death wound. There was a halt for 
a moment; the music ceased ; and the horses pointed 
their eara; but “forwards” resounded through the 
column, and the first files were soon galloping towards 
the thicket, from whence a veil of smoke was just 
melting into the air. “Vive Cempereur !” shouted a 
hundred voices. “Vive Pempereur :” re-echoed the 
Poles in their own language, forcing their horses on- 
warde. But the wary Frenchmen had chosen their 
ground with their usuel foresight; had barricadoed 
the spot; dug holes, into which the first of the Poles 
plunged; while they, secure behind hastily thrown up 
breastworks, fired without missing their mark. Ten 
of the invaders had already fallen, and as many were 
wounded. A young man, glittering with gold, rushed 
forward, and with him the soldiers. “‘ Votla le chy 


i jelly known, that man is of cay 
ieee ha Radin andy, bore vocel ay wel an torr 


bands, consisting of thirty-two singers ‘A more iexposing aad eoul 


each. S 
diirrinag effect can scarcely be imagined, than that produced by the sone I! +. 
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If his mistress be brown, hej|descadron !” cried one of the Frenchmen, and at that 


moment the young colonel touched his breast and fell 
to the ground. Two of the privates sprung from their 
saddles to assist their dying chief, while others ad- 
vanced to revenge him. Sabre in hand they leaped 
over ditches and barricadoes ; and, after a short and 
obstinate fight, the ambuscade was taken, and the 
enemy put to flight. The enraged Poles had agein 
thrown themeelves upon their horses, burning with o 
desire for bloody vengeance, when the trumpet eound- 
ed aretreat. Men and officers then glanced an im- 
patient look towards the major, who had halted on the 
hill, and was calmly eyeing the retreating Frenchmen 
through his glass. “ Why not pursue?” demanded 
one of the captains. “Look,” said the commander, 
pointing towards the hills, behind which Chapelle 
rises, with its white-washed houses. A bloe narrow 
mist that wound round the hills, was seen waxing 
broader and Jerger, and the quickness with which line 
after line emerged from the bottom, betrayed the 
Frenchmen. Presently, in the opposite direction, there 
was observed a eimilar cloud, at first almostimpercepti- 
ble to the eye, but increasing steadily asit drew along 
the outskirts of the village. The Poles stood motion- 
less ; their very animals scemed to partake of their in- 
tense anxiety. “Hark!” cried one of the officers,‘ a 
shot!" * A shot!” shouted the rest. The horses began 
a merry dance; the sabres clattered; and the mep 
poised their lances fast in their stirrups. “ Halt!” cried 
the major, before a dozen shots were fired, and @ long 
green column was seen hastening from behind the bills 
towards the blue mist and the flying Frenchmen. 
* Now is the time!” exclaimed the major. The trump- 
ets sounded amidst the soul-stirring “ hurrah!” andthe 
men galloped onwards. A column of Russians had 
moved on the southern road towards Chapelle. They 
had been attracted by the firing, and the French posted 
there were now taken in front and rear. The fight 
was short but bloody. The French, unable to stand 
the shock in front and flank retreated into the town ; 
fought from street to street, from house ta houee ; till. 
unable to contend any longer, they threw down their 
arms. The end of the desperate struggle was the 
eignal for the work of destruction, which now com- 
menced in its utmost fury. Like blood hounds, the 
infuriated Russians broke into private dwellings, and 
destroyed the defenceless inhabitants. The shoutsof 
men, and the cries of women and children, were heard 
amidst the sound of trumpets and the clattering of 
sabres, But were heard in vain. The fury of the 
Russians and Poles knew no bounds ; and, in less than 
half an hour, the little town presented a scene of utter 
desolation. In the midst of this confusion, & man 
was seen gallopping on horseback from the road that 
leads from the interior of France towards Switzerland. 
He was dreseed in a simple brown coat; his brow was 
wrinkled, but there was an sir of calm dignity in his 
face. A throng of soldiers with the wealth of the in- 
habitants rushed towards him; while others were en- 
gaged in kindling fires and unroofing the houses. The 
stranger had ridden into the midst of the soldiers, and 
one of them laid his hand on the croup of his saddle, 
and ordered him to dismount. But the unknown 
sat unmoved; when, casting © glance of inexpressi- 
ble kindness at those around him, he said, in the 
Polish language, “ My children, is it you?” The Poles 
started at the sound of their own language fron. 
the lips of the stranger; they gathered around bim ; 
and the hand of the audacious soldier involuntary 
quitted hishald. “ And do I find you thus employed, 
my children >” said the old man. There wes something 
go paternal and yet so authoritative, eo kind and yet 
eo melancholy, in the tone of bis voice, that the blood- 
stained soldiers looked up to the horeem rem 
bling anxiety. ‘‘ Who are you, father: 
one of them, preasing cloee to his aide;, 
hand. The old man made no answer 






















crowd. The old man paused, and looking the young }{ 
officers steadily in the face, said: “ And you do not | 
know your father? not know Kos——Koscuisko,” 
exclaimed both officers and soldiers simultaneously, 
and, leaping from their horses, they lifted Koscuisko 
from his saddle, fell before him on their knees, and 
begged his blessings. The booty dropped from the 
hands of the soldiers, and they pressed forward to kiss 
the hem of his garments: the major and the rest of] 
the officers and soldiers followed, and the great repub- 
lican blessed his friends and wept with them. 

It was a noble sight to behold Koscuisko in the midst 
of his people, enjoying the triumph of bis virtue and 
patriotism, and it was not until after many struggles 
that the last of the Poles could ecar himself from the 
embraces of his countrymen, in whose hearts he will 
live as long as they coutinue to beat. To him La 
Chapelle owed its preservation. Ss. 
CC 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PATENT STEAM cCaRiAGe.—The following remarks re- 
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when he was last in Italy. It is a pity that it should be 
removed from the “eternal city,” where it can alone be 
(airly appreciated. This celebrated statue was found in the 
Strada de Leutari, near the Cancelleria, during the reign of| 
Julius II.; and asthe head lay under one house, and the 
rest of the body under another, the two proprietors were 
on the point of dividing the statue, when the pope inter- 
posed, and rescued it from this misfortune. 

Tur Liquor oF L1FE.—When the art of distilling spirits, 
generally attributed to Raymond Lully, was discovered, the 
secret of longevity was supposed to have been brought to 
light, the mercurius volatilis to be at length fixed, and the 
pernicious product received the name of aqua vite—the 
liquor of life. A discovery concerning which, says a learn- 
ed physician, it would be difficult to determine whether 
it has tended most to diminish the happiness, or shorten 
the duration of life. In one sense it may be considered as 
the elixir of life, for it speedily introduces a man to immor- 
tality. 

Picture oF THE CONVENTION.—Mr. Catlin, a distin- 
guished painter of this city, whose fine exhibition of De 
Witt Clinton graces the city hall, is now in Richmond, 
taking a picture of the Virginia convention, in the style of| 
Trumbull’s declaration of American independence. Mr. 





specting the patent steam carriage, lately invented by Sir 
James C. Anderson and H. W. James, Vauxhall, are from 
the Register of Arts: 

“ Having been professionally engaged, from time to time, 
in making drawings fur the above mentioned house, fre- 
quent opportunities have been afforded us of witnessing 
their experiments in locomotion, which are chiefly made 
within their own premises, round a circle of one hundred 
and sixty feet in diameter; and it affords us sincere plea- 
sure to acquaint our readers, that every thing which is 
essential towards perfectly safe and rapid travelling by the 
power of steam, ia on the eve of accomplishment. In some 
trips recently made on the Croydon road, the speed of the 
carringe averaged full twelve miles per hour; and, although 
arrangements have been made for increasing the speed to 
twenty or more miles, it is not the wish of the proprietors 
to go beyond twelve, considering that velocity to be as great 
as is consistent with personal safety on the thronged public 
roads, It would be an easy matter to run twenty or thirty 
miles per hour on the common road, or even one hundred 
miles per hour on a good rail-way, by the introduction of a 
blast to the fuel; a blowing machine is, however, not only 
unnecessary, but very injurious in its effects upon the metal | 
of which the boiler is composed. The total weight of the 
carriage, including the water and fuel, is not more than 
twenty-six hundred weight. The supply of fuel carried is| 
sufficient for fifty miles, and of water for about twenty 
miles.” 

A NicHT TELEGRAPH.—An invention, of commercial im- | 
portance, has recently been made by Captain Kerveguen, 
of the French navy. It is a night telegraph, which, by the 
motion and position of the illuminated radii of several cir- 
cles, is capable of representing no fewer than twenty-nine 
thousand two hundred and forty-five signs. By a single 
illuminated radius, eight thousand six hundred and forty- 
nine telegraphic signs can be produced. The invention is 
under the consideration of the French minister of marine. 

CRYSTALLIZED SUGAR FROM PoTATOS.—The proprietor 
of the chemical works at Pouilly-sur-Sadne, bas shown lately 
to the strangers and merchants who have visited his esta- 
blishment, sugar from the potato, in well defined crystals, 
exactly like those of sugar candy. 

Statue or Pitt.—Chantrey, says a late English publi- 
cation, has just completed his colossal statue of Pitt, for 
London. It is full twelve feet high, and in modern cos- 
tume, over which is thrown an ample robe, fastened round | 
one shoulder, leaving the right arm free, and reaching down 
to the pedestal. By the skilful disposition of the robe, much 
that is beautiful in the proportions of the figure is shown, 
and much that is ungraceful in the dress concealed ; were it 
placed at a great distance from the eye, atill the looks of| 
Pitt would be recognised, for the natural outline of the man 
¥s preserved. It is equal, at least, to any other work from 
the same hand ; and its chief excellencies are, unaffected ease 
and manly dignity. It is of bronze, a fine, clear, solid cast ; 
the second work of the sculptor in that material, His third 

work is the colossal statue of his majesty, for Scotland. 

StATuE oF rompey.—The statue of Pompey, at the foot 

of which great Cwsar fell, and which has for many years 
stood in the Spada palace, at Rome, was, some time ago, 


C. proposes to give a likeness of each of the ninety-six mem- 
bers, with Mr. Monroe in the chair, and Mr. Madison on the 
floor, presenting also a coup d’ail view of the delegate hall, 
&c. Mr. C. is proceeding with as much rapidity as possible 
in the execution of his picture; and it is hoped that the 
members of the convention will second his plan, and give 
him every facility in their power. He proposes to have it 
engraved by the first artist in New-York ; and to hand down 
to posterity the representation of a body, which has ex- 
cited the profoundest interest through the United States, 
and whose labours, it is hoped, will redound to the benefit 
of their country. 

NEW PREPARATION OF WOOLLEN CLOTH.—A French pa- 
per states, that the manufacturers of Elbeuf and Louviers 
have discovered and adopted a mode of preparing woollen 
cloths without oil, or any description of grease ; thus ren- 
dering the manufacture more cleanly, wholesome, and 
economical, The cloth prepared according to the new pro- 
cess, is as soft, and in every respect as good as that made 
upon the old system. 

Cast-1noN PAVEMENT.—A cast iron-pavement is now being 
laid down in Drury-lane. The experiment has been frequent- 
ly attempted in different parts of London, and failed. 
_—_——nnn 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
ee ee 

Zoo.oGicaAL WEATHER GLAss,—At Schwitzengen, in the 
post-house, say the editors of the Magazine of Natural His- 
tory, we witnessed, for the first time, what we have since seen 
frequently, an amusing application of zoological knowledge, 
for the purpose of prognosticating the weather. Two frogs, 
of the species runa arborea, are kept in a glass jar, about 
eighteen inches in height and six inches in diameter, with 
the depth of three or four inches of water at the bot- 
tom, and a small ladder reaching to the top of the jar. On 
the approach of dry weather the frogs mount the ladder, but 
when wet weather is expected, they descend into the water. 
These animals are of a bright green, and in their wild state 
here climb the trees in search of insects, and make a peculiar 
singing noise before rain. In the jar they get no other food 
than now and then a fly, one of which, we were assured, 
would serve a frog for a week, though it will eat from six to 
twelve in a day if it can get them. In catching the flies, 
put alive into the jars, the frogs display great adroitness. 

A cunious Fact.—In July, 1828, J. Swarbreck, Esq. of 
Sowerby, had a live toad put into a flower pot, without any 
sustenance whatever, which he covered with a slate, and 
buried eightcen inches deep in his garden. Last month he 


ail appearance, as when first put in, and of a beautiful gold 
colour ; but, on its exposure to the air, it resumed its usual 
dusky hue. Mr. S, has again consigned it to ita dark abode 
for another year. 

CnIcKENs FOSTERED BY A HAWK.—There is a tame hawk 
at an inn in Uxbridge, England, supposed to be twenty 
years of age, which lately hatched four chickens. The un- 
natural parent fosters them with much seeming care; and, 
what is still more curious, the rapacious bird maintains its 
natural desire to destroy and feed upon all other fowl which 








reported to have been purchased by the Marquess of Hert- 


caused it to be disinterred, and found it to be as healthy, to|! 





may happen to come within its reach, 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY OF THE VEIL. 

Tur following interesting article is copied from the Wash- 
ington City Chronicle, for which journal it waa translated from 
“Voyage Literari de la Greece.” 

The use of the veil is very ancient, since it was found es: 
tablished in times the most remote. The veil, the symbol of 
modesty, removes from the curious eye certain defects, and 
renders beauty at the same time more touching; it seems to 
announce modesty, and conceal the innocent blush of youth- 
ful timidity. The veil was always the ornament of beauty 
and grace, The Romans were not less severe than the Greeks 
in enforcing the obligation imposed upon women not to appear 
publicly unveiled. Sulpicius divorced his wife because ahe 
ventured to goout unveiled. This veil covered, as it now does, 
the head and part of the body ; it was consequently very long, 
and it was on that account that the Greeks named it macrama, 
from the Arabic word mahrama, which signifies a handker- 
chief and a veil. This veil in the east appears almost as ancient 
as the world itself. Abimelech said to Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham, “ Here are a thousand pieces of silver, with which 
you may purchase a veil suitable to a woman of your rank, 
and to apprise strangers that you are married.” “Plato says 
that there were two provinces in Persia, one of which was 
called the zone, and the other the veil of the queen, because 
the revenues they yielded were applied to the purchase of zones 
and veils. When Rebecca was going to marry Isaac, she 
covered herself with her veil, from respect, as soon as she saw 
him. It was about the middle of the third century that young 
women in the east began to take the veil, which among the 
ancients was that of a priestess; and which has remained ever 
since with our religion. Pausanias says that at thirty stadia 
from Sparta there is a statue of modesty, which had been 
placed there by Icarius, for the following reason: Icarius 
having married his daughter to Ulysses, wished to engage his 
‘son-in-law to fix his residence at Sparta, but to no effect. Dis- 
appointed in his hopes, he directed his efforts to his daughter, 
conjuring her not to abandon him. At the moment when he 
saw her depart for Ithaca he redoubled his entreaties, and 
began tofollowhercar. Ulysses, fatigued by his importunities, 
said to his wife that she might choose between her father and 
her husband, and that he left it entirely to herto go with him 
to Ithaca, or to return with her father to Sparta. It is said 
that the beautiful Penelope then blushed. and answered only 
by putting a veil over her face. Icarius understood what she 
wished to say, and let her proceed with her husband; but 
touched with the embarrassment in which he had seen his 
daughter, he consecrated a statue to moucsty, on the spot on 
‘which Penelope had covered her face with a veil, which, in 
imitation of her, every woman continued afterwards to wear. 
Conformably to this tradition, Homer represents Penelope 
followed by two women, and her face covered with a magnifi- 
cent veil. While Amana, daughter of the shepherd Sanbad, 
was drawing water from the well of Adail, a caravan coming 
from the desert halted there to water their camels. Amana 
seeing them approach, covered herself with her veil; one of 
the servants of Nouraddin, the richest merchant of the caravan, 
excited by curiosity, attempted to seize her. The young wo- 
man, irritated at this affront, struck him with a staff which 
she used in carrying her pail. The insolent servant was about 
to avenge himself by new violence, when his master appeared, 
and suspended by his presence the brutality of his servant. 
Amana, in defending herself, had dropped her veil. Nourad- 
din was smitten with her beauty, and requested Amana of her 
parents, after chastising with his own hand the wretch who 
had attempted to injure her. A Greek woman, before she 
goes out, ties up her hair and adjusts her veil. In this man- 
ner Claudian paints Venus quitting her toilet. Hermione, 
daughter of Helen, finding that her mother had been carried 
ioff by Paris, plucked out. her hair with grief, and tore into 
'pieces her veil interwoven with gold. The veil of the Grecian 
‘ladies is of muslm interwoven with gold to the extremities ; 
that of servants and common women is plain and witHout 
gold. It is always white, such as Homer and the ancient 
monuments represent the veils of Helen and Hermione. 
Anciently the veil was an ornament of the divinities. The 
graces were veiled; witness the figures which Bupules, Appel 
lea, and Pythagoras of Samos have left, If the veil is in the 
hand of the graces the ornament of innocence and beauty, it 
is, also, in the hands of modesty, used to conceal shame and 
griof. The picture of the fete in which the lovely Proxana 
triumphsover Alexander, is not more touching than tlic festivity 
at which Alexander desired|the Persian women, and (captives 
‘in his suit to approach and sing for bir; hectemarked one 
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among them mote beautiful and me! 
repulsed those who wished her to approach. Her modesty 
added a new charm to her beauty; she remained with her 
eyes modestly cast down, and covered her face with her veil. 
The king interrogated her, and having learned that she was 8 
princeas royal, he restored her fortune and her liberty. Euri- 
pides often mentions the Grecian veil, and accurately distin- 
guishes the veil of the captives, which is much longer than 
the others, in order that the young female slaves whom they 
wish to sell may be readily distinguished by this mark. They 
anciently shaved the heads of female captives to distinguiah 
them. At Lacedemonia the married women only wore veils, 
because, says Charclaus, the young women ought to show 
themselves to obtain a husband; but the married women ought 
to be covered to preserve theirs. The modern Greeks wore 
around their necks a kind of scarf, which was used as a veil 
tocover the head when they wished to secure it from wind 
and rain. The Macedonians also wore this scarf or veil.* 
‘The women have the same scarf, but much finer than that of| 
the men, which, in bad weather, they put under the veil. 
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To our subscribers.—We had made arrangements to adorn 
the present number with a splendid copperplate engraving, 
representing one of the most beautiful sections of this city, 
situated near the Battery, and including the Bowling-green. 
We find, however, that by delaying its appearance, this 






poverty. Commenced under the most auspicious circum- 
stances, directed by the fostering care of the most intelligent 
and high-hearted females, it early made a favourable impres- 
sion, by the success and the palpable benefit which attended 


jects of relief, and to bestow on them all the attention, sym- 





its first efforts, During its progress, it has at no period re- 
laxed in its solicitude, or in ite anxiety to seek out proper ob- 


pathy, and ministering care, which their destitute and deplo- 
rable condition too often require. Many such objects does a 
wise but inscrutable Providence offer to the contemplation of 
those who will thread the remote and narrow alleys of this 
great city, and they would all be doomed to abject misery and 
inevitable destruction, but for the working of that amiable 
spirit which animates the bosom and gives energy to the 
hand of this association. There are evils which no sagacity 
can foresee, no prudence obviate, no virtue counteract or 
mitigate, These evils it is the object of this society to alle- 
viate, and, if possible, remove. Their claims come, then, 
Tecommended to the most cordial support of the public, and 
are more especially worthy of attention at the present time, 
when the ‘severest rigors of the season daily, nay hourly, 
threaten to visit the old and the destitute. 


. Revised Statutes.—The code altered with so much care, 
and adapted to the increasing wants and modified condition of| 
the population of this state, will go into operation on the en- 
suing first of January. From a hasty glance over its most 
prominent features, we feel satisfied that its influence will 


additional embellishment to the Mirror will be very much im-|| be salutary and widely felt. Among its numerous provisions 


Preved ; and we have, therefore, concluded upon deferring || is one con: 


cerning drunkards, which we take great pleasure 


its publication two or three wecks. Thie being the first ||in making extensively known, hoping it may serve, in some 


éme, daring the long and arduous period of our editorial ca- 
reer, that we have ever been compelled to ask the indulgence 
of our friends, and our motive in doing so being an exclu- 
sive desire to add to their gratification, we sincerely cherish 
the hope that it will be cheerfully accorded. Several other 
drawings, illustrative of our local architecture and scenery, 
are in the hands of eminent artists, and will be speedily: 
forthcoming. A new and elegant fount of music type has 
been purehased, at great expense, which will enable us 
hereafter to augment the attractions and value of this pesi- 
edical, and to publish the most select and popular melodies 
in every successive number. The cause of the late occasional 
omissions of music bas been the worn-out condition of our 
former type. It is our ardent desire, and it shall ever be 
our primary and determined aint to present nothing to the 
public, in the pages of this work, that is not of the highest 
order. To this object, we are move and more attached by 
the unexampled and flattering increase of patronage by 
which we have been recently encouraged. We are proud to 
rank among the subscribers who have lately been added to 
our list, many of the first individuals in the country ; and 
we, once for all, assure our readers, that while thus exten- 
sively supported, the Mirror shall retain a rank beyond the 
reach of competition. 

The Holidays.—We should be wanting in those feelings 
which are supposed to actuate the conductors of the public 
press in general, did we not cheerfully comply with the custom 
of renewing our felicitations on the return of this auspicious 
season of festivity, and our wishes for many happy returns. 
Recreation and gaiety, friendly interchanges of kind feelings, 
a few ead and tender retrospections, many bright and eventful 
anticipations, constitute the employment of all ranks and con- 
ditions. In every thing that is fair and bright, may our friends 
richly and uncloudedly participate. Let them not forget, how- 
ever, the impressive claims of the poor, whose sufferings are 
ever most keen at this very period. So, commending our 
readers to an excellent article, from the pen of our admirable 
correspondent C., which will be found on the last page, we 
briefly take our teave. " 

Association for the relief of respectable and aged indi- 
gent fSemales.—Sixteen years have elapsed since this unpre- 
tending, but efficient charity, commenced its laudable opera- 
rations. Not obnoxious to the objections which an enlighten- 

, ed and discriminating spirit of benevolence may, with too 
much justice, allege against many similar institutions, as 
creating the very evil they would fain remedy, encouraging 
the indolent and the improvident to rely upon external sup- 
port, instead of inciting them to honourable industry, and a 
love of independence, this association selects for the objects of 









* The classical readers will recollect the célebrated picture executed 
by Timanthes, who, after exhausting all his powers in delineating the 
grief of the attendants at the immelation of Iphigenia, threw eocny 


degree, to check the headlong progress of many a worthy 
citizen to ruin and infamy. The revised statute ordains, that 
upon complaint made to any magistrate against an habitual 
drankard, a warrant shall be issued for his apprehension, and 
if convicted of the offence alleged against him, he shall be 


fl bound over to preserve order, and abstain from his crimino! 
llimdulgencies for one year; in case of default of sureties, he 


shall be committed to jail. If the offender isa minor, he may 
be bound out to work, and, if an adult, he shall be confined 
to hard labour, and his diet shall be bread and water. 
another provision, any person convicted of selling an habitual 
drunkard, knowing him tobe such, any quantity whatever of 
spirituous liquor, he shall incur the penalty of ten dollars for 

Theatrical benefite.—It is a source of deep mortification to 
us, as citizens of New-York, to observe the lamentable fact that 
the genius and worth of our dramatic corps too often meet 
with the most unmerited and cold neglect. In their respective 
walks, there are few performers equal in original talent, un- 
tiring industry, and private worth, to Mr. and Mre. Hilson, 
Placide, or Mrs. Wheatley. And yet it is a fact, inexplicable 
and discreditable, that the benefits of these individuals are 
seldom profitable to themselves, or honourable to the taste and 
liberality of the public. Paltry buffo-singers and mimics, 
attract full houses to witness their grimaces and antic gestures, 
while genius and virtue are left to languish in the shade, and 
pine at their untoward fate. What avail their unceasing ex- 
ertions, their oft applauded demonstrations of nature, judgment, 
taste, humour, or pathos? It is all forgotten when a claim to 
the general bounty is made in their behalf. We have been 
led to make these reflections by witnessing the almost empty 
benches which were the sole reward of one of the most meri- 
torious of the above named performers on a late occasion. 
Talent of the highest order was enlisted, attraction of the 
most popular character offered, and yet, scarcely money enough 
was received to pay the expenses of the evening. 


Introductory Lecture delivered before the’ College of Physi- 
clans and Surgeons of New-York. By John B. Beck, M. D. 
professor of materia medica, g-c.—It is no unequivocal evi- 
dence of the very powerful impression which this address 
must have made, that although prepared and delivered in the 
discharge of an ordinary duty, it should have been selected 
by the trustees and students of the college for publication. 
Breathing a lofty and impassioned tone in favour of the cause 
of education, and written in a manly and impressive style, 
adorned with the graces of classic allusion and illustrative 
imagery, it reflects equal credit on the head and heart of the 
gifted author. 

Fatal effects of passion,—Recently a woman in Northwich, 
displeased with alittle girl, her step-daughter, attempted to 








strike her with a brush, which she had in her hand; but, in-H 





or veil over the countenance of Agamemnon, thus lea 
and inexproesible grief of the father to bu conceived by 








stead of the meditated blow falling on the object of her 


[[vengeance, it alighted on the head of her own baby, which 




















Welch theatricals.—It appears from the following notice in 
a provincial journal, that an overflowing house is not, at all 
times, a desideratum: ‘It will be impossible to open the 
Cardiff theatre this eeason, the late rains having inundated 
it to the depth of nearly six feet, and the water being at pre- 
sent above the stage.” 

Miss Mitford.— This lady has two tragedies on the tapis— 
one of which is nearly completed. In the tragedy of “Otho” 
Mr. Young will sustain the leading character: and it is expect- 
ed to be ready for representation before christmas. The title 
of the other tragedy is, we have heard, “ Ignez da Castro” 
in which a part is reserved for Miss Kemble. 

Madame Malibran.—A Paris paper, of the twentieth of 
November, says that the theatre has been recently crowded 
from the floor to the ceiling with the admirers of Madame 
Matlibran, to hail the return of their favourite. She appeared 
in “Le Gazza Ladra,” and has since played Desdemona. 
Her excellence in both are too well known to require further 
notice, except to observe that neither the fatigue of the waltz, 
or the clouded atmosphere at Birmingham, seem to have af- 
fected her genius or vivacity, which continue to shine with 
all their wonted lustre. 

Sons of the Emperor of Austria.—aAll the eons of the Em- 
peror of Austria have been taught some trade, the hereditary 
prince being an excellent weaver, and his brothers good car- 
penters and joiners. 

Beau Brummell.—This king of the dandies appears to 
have got into the royal favour again. The London Sun states, 
“that he has obtained, through the highest influence, the ap- 
pointment of British consul to Ostend.” 

France.—In France, last year, there were four thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five accidental deaths, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-four suicides, and eighty-six duela— 
twenty-nine of the latter were fatal. 

Ladies Riding-dress.—The riding-dress of the London 
ladies tolerates half-boots of black kid, and pantaloons, exactly 
like those worn by gentlemen, and fastened under the foot. 
Mourning.—The Greeks, it is said, wear mourning, espe- 
cially if it be for a husband, wife, or child, never less than 
three years, and not unfrequently for seven. 

History of Freland.—Thomas Moore, the poet, hes under- 
taken a history of Ireland, from the earliest authentic records 
tothe emancipation of the catholics. “ 

A German discovery.—It is formally announced in the 
Paris pepers, as a German discovery, that onions, being plant- 
ed near rose-trees, give a most exquisite ecent to the roses. 

Methodiem.—It is stated that methodiam is making rapid 
progress in the protestant cantons of Switzerland. 

Son of Madame de Stael.—The young son of Madame de 
Steel, sole heir of that name, died recently at Paris. 

Domestic wine.—Mr. Charles Hughes, of Orange county, 
North Carolina, bas made, the present season, sixty-three 
barrels of excellent wine, from native grapes, growing in the 
woods and old fields. 

The land of plenty.—Indian corn is selling in the state of 
Ohio at twelve and a half cents per bushel, and a bushel 
will support a family for a week. 

The Triglot.—The first number of a semi-weekly paper 
has appeared in this city, published in Spanish, French, and 
English, called the Triglot. 

The Frugal Housewife.—Mrs. Child, the author of Hobo- 
mock, has published a work under this title. It is ironically 
dedicated ‘to those who are ashamed of economy.” 

Landing of the Pilgrims—The two hundred and ninth 
anniverrary of the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, was 
celebrated by the New-England society of this city, on Tucs- 
day last, with the usual demonstrations of gratitude and joy. 
Chatham theatre.—Barrett and Young opened this esta- 
blishment on Wednesday evening, with a tolerable good com- 
pany of comedians. 


Mr. Booth.—This fine tragedian performed Octavian at 
the Baltimore theatre on Monday. 

Cider.—Seven years ago cider was seven dollars per barrel 
in Ohio; it is now selling there at ten shillings. 

Society for gossips.—An “ anti-talk-about-your-neighbour's- 
business-society,” is recommended ‘to gossips by the cditor of 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
ene 
CHRISTMAS. 


on more wood !—the wind blows chill ; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our christmas merry still.—Scott. 


“ A nappy christmas and a merry new-year!”— 
How many million times will this good-natured salu- 
tation be interchanged, wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, before the present and following 
weeks pass over. It is, to be sure, a mere matter 0! 
course, a compliment of the season; but yet, me- 
thinks, there is more right-good will in the delivery 
of it than in the generality of compliments: the 
hearty and jovial animation of the countenance, the 
frank and cheerful tone of the voice, and the rough 
and friendly pressure of the hand, go along with the 
words as a commentary, the obvious import of which 
is—contrary to the ordinary practice of society‘ I 
mean what I say.” ‘There is less selfishness at christ- 
mas then at any other time. Men appear to pay some- 
what more attention to that much-neglected scriptural 
injunction, “love thy neighbour as thyself,” and the 
carking cares and over-reaching schemes of those 
who struggle for existence in great cities, are suffered 
to lie dormant for a brief, a very brief space. The 
stomach is more thought of than the purse; and 
when a man thinks seriously of his stomach, with a 
fair prospect of having his delectable visions realized, 
his natural disposition dies within him, and he be- 
comes a generous, meek, and equitable animal.— 
Whatever is thought of the poetry, there may be 
reasonable doubts entertained of the policy of Lear's 
advice, 





Take physte, pomp; 
Expose thyself to fee! what wretches feel, 
‘Thatthou mayst shake the super@ux to them, 
‘And show the heavens more just ; 


for it is exactly at thetime when a fnan feels most un- 
comfortable himself, that he thinks least of the dis- 
comforts of others; and many a one, who before 
breakfast on a cold morning, with no prospect of the 
fire burning, would not give sixpence to save half 
the human race from starvation, will, after a satisfac- 
tory dinner, talk with unction of the miseries of the 
poor, and subscribe his dollar without thinking him- 
self guilty of an extravagance. When he is cold 
and comfortless himself, he is a piece of concentrated 
selfishness—his sympathies are as frozen as his fin- 
gers, and he hae no euperflux benevolence to bestow 
on any one ; but as his stomach becomes literally closed 
his heart is figuratively opened, and he parts with his 
money with fewer pangs than naturally accompanies 
* that disagreeable operation. 

There is one essential difference between the 
christmas of the present times and those of a few 
years ago, namely the weather. The fine, clear, 
cold weather that used to accompany this season ac- 
companies it no longer, and in ite place have come 
mild, sickly, drizzly days, that properly belong to no 
one season of the year. It isa pity that fog and civi- 
lization should go hand in hand, and that the clear- 
ing away of the immese forests of the west should be 
one main cause of our having this pestiferous weather 
as a substitute for the healthy, hardy frosts of former 
times. Itis a great drawback; for with what face 
can any one wish his friend joy, when he canacarcely 
discern his lineaments through the fog; or ask him 
to be merry, when saturated through and through with 
villanous vapour? And then the women! What a 
pleasant sight it was, on a clear, frosty christmas 
morning, with the snow crackling beneath your feet, 
and the sleigh-bells tinkling merrily in your ears, to 
see some comfortably-clad and comfortable-looking 
damsel tripping cheerfully yet carefully over the slip- 
pery side-walk, with cheeks into which the cold and 
exercise had sent a glow more deep and rich than the 
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ter from the sharp air amidst her clustering curle— 
amiling and leughing, she knew not why. and cared 
not wherefore. Now, the scene is changed—they 
* walk in silk attire,” with artificial flowers on their 
heads, and soleless shoes on their feet ; picking their 
steps so as to steer clear of the multitudinous small 
pools which the street-inspector leaves for the accom- 
modation of pedestrians, with faces of a neutral tint, 
alike different from the ruddy glow of winter and the 
sunny bloom of summer. But even this change, like 
every other, bad as it is upon the whole, is not with- 


out its advantages: 


‘There is a son! of goodness in things evil, 
‘Would men observingly distil it out, 


and those who are admirers of, and connoisseurs in, 
delicately turned ankles, have now & better opportu- 
nity for more particularand impartial observation. But 
then, again, the chances are taken away of the occur- 
rence of interesting incidents, such as acharming young 
woman etepping incautiouslyon a deceitful slide, form- 
ed by the law-despising little boys, and then falling 
gently back into the arms of some lucky person who 
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neighbouring taverns mingles with their melody ; 
and now do young ladies throw open the windows ta 
testify their grateful acceptance of the homage of 
those weather-contemning swains, and many catch 
quinseys by this sacrifice of prudence to passion— 
now do superlatively witty jokes pass between young 
ladies and gentlemen concerning their prospects of 
matrimony before another christmas—now do men 
eat more than the “ Journal of Health” deems neces- 
sary for the support of nature; apoplexies are preva: 
leat, and the heirs of fat old men look forward with 
pleasing enticipations—now ie the air laden with 
monotonous yet pleasing interrogations of “ What 
will you take to drink?” and no answers are heard in 
the negative—now, as the glass circles quickly round, 
friendships become stronger as the brains become 
weaker, and more promises are made than will be 
kept—now are several men seen reposing in the 








streets, with the pavement for a bed and the curb- 
stone for a pillow; peacefully do they slumber! having 
that within them which makes their flinty couch 
“goft as the thrice-driven down”—and now do the 











may happen to be just behind, and whom she may 
gratefully repay with her own sweet self in considera- 
tion for the preservation of her pelisse. No, 

Lever lov'd the seasons like themselves 

Let summer have its froits, and spring its flowers, 

But give me winter with a frowa. 
Poultry is the only thing which does not seem to 
share in the general joy on the approach of this happy 
period; and all who have entered deeply into the 
study of the science of ornithology in general, and 
domestic fowlology in particular, must have observed, 
inthe eyes of turkeys more especially, a sort of melan- 
choly presentiment, as if“ coming events” had actually 
“ cast their shadows before,” and chickens look as if 
they already beheld the delicate pics, of which they 
are to form a part. The goose, that most incorrigible 
bird, it is true, is a goose tothe last, turing upa lnck- 
lustre eye at the hand preparing to twist its neck about, 
and it never occurs to it to flap its wings or offer any 
resistance, until the head is detached from the body, 
which, according to the immutable laws of nature, is 
a little too late. These speculations may appear fan- 
cifal, but many ingenious theories bave been conetruct- 
ed on as slim a foundation. 
How many good things have been said and sung of 
christmas, from the old poets of Elizabeth's time 
down to Washington Irving. Indeed, it isthe appro- 
priate season for good things. For mirth and music 
—friendship and flummery—love and liquor—poetry 
and poultry—gaiety and gormandizing—dancing and 
dinner-parties, there is no time like christmas. A 
spirit of enjoyment—a universal freedom from re- 
straint prevails; the most prudent relax, the most 
frigid melt ; even that anomalous class of bipeds de- 
nominated * serious young men,” are guilty of merri- 
ment, and sip their wine and lisp their joke with im- 
punity. A jovial farewell is taken of the parting 
year, and as jovial a welcome given to its successor. 
No man attends to his business, unless he be a publi- 
can or a pastry-cook ; and all sorts of profitable em- 
ployments are looked upon as nuisances. Merchant 
meets merchant, and the price of stocks are not in- 
quired after—tradesman meets tradesman, and the 
shop is unthought of. Friend dines with friend, old 
intimacies are renewed, differences forgotten, and a 
spirit of good-will and kindly feeling, well befitting 
the season, “ reigns in all bosoms.” 

“ Merry christmas!” even now thy influence, like 
acharm, is over all. Now are parties projected in the 
parlour, while through the kitchen rings the din of 
merciless preparation—now do black cooks rise ten 
per cent. in the scale of creation, and those who can 
withstand a hot fire are not be treated with coolness— 
now do serenaders take their stand in the damp strcets, 











most brilliant carnation !—with eyes sparkling and 
Vancing in liquid splendour, and her warm breath 
laying back upon her face, seeking, as it were, shel- 


and, like frogs in a fog, their voices are heard through 
the thick atmosphere, croaking of love and music, in 








Journal of Commerce editors sharpen their pens, and 
prepare to narrate manifold instances of the “fatal 
effects of intemperance,” in their very best style— 
now do inveterate moralists indite long essays, stating 
that there have been many changes in the year that 
is past, and likewise, the probability that there will 
be many more in the year that is to come—now do 
the respectable members of the “ calliothumpien 
band” prepare to disturb the peace and quiet of the 
republic, and the New-York Dogberrys hold consul- 
tation concerning the powers vested in them by the 
constitution; and now, also, is the constabulatory 
force of the city held in less respect by the juvenile 
citizens than is due to constituted authorities—now 
do young aspirants to “Tom and Jerry” fame get 
well kicked, braised, beaten, and carried tothe wateh- . 
house, all which they term “ sport,” and sober, sen: 
sible people begin to entertain doubts concerning the 
meaning of the word—now do many more things 
take place than are “dreamt of in philosophy’—and 
now do I put a period to the apprehensions of the 
reader by prudently coming te e conclusion. Cc. 


WARIETIBS. 


Wasuinaton Invina.—A letter has been received in Albeny 
from this gentleman, dated in London, stating that he “had 
returned, after a long absence, to enter upon his official daties, 
and that he entertained a fond recollection of the works and 
institutions of his native state. i 
In speaking of De Witt Clinton, he uses the following lan- 
guage: “ Asacitisen of New-York, proud of my native city 
and state, 1 cannot express how much I feel indebted to one 
who has so largely contributed to the advancement of their 
prosperity and greatness. But of what avail is my feeble tri- 
bute of applause? The name of De Witt Clinton will go 
down to posterity, connected with the admirable institutions 
and illustrious works of which he has been the founder; and 
commanding a pure and increasing tribute of veneration, long 
after the names of contemporary political and rival statesmen 
are forgotten, In the great canal alone, he has left behind 
him a monument of fame more enduring than the pyramide, 
and one that has the merit also of being as uscful as stupen- 
dous.”” 
True REPARATION.—If thou hast wronged thy brother 
in thought, reconcile thee to him in thought; if thou hast 
offended him in words, let thy reconciliation be in words: if 
thou hast tresspassed against him in deeds, by deeds be re- 
conciled to him: that reconciliation is most kindly, which is 
most in kind. : 
‘Tux ouxrowbeR PLot.—A person who had a most resplen- 
dent red face, was angry with his son for having gunpowder. 
“ Having gunpowder !” said he; ‘I will set my face against 
it’ “For heaven’s sake, consider what you are about,” 
answered the boy, “for if you do, we shall be blown up.” 
ES 
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SACRED MELODY. 

And thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Judea, are not the least among 
the princes of Juda, for out of thee shall come a governor, that shall rule 
my people Israel.—Marr. ch. ii. v. 6. 

He cometh un imaney | the promise of yeara, 

The Saviour foretold by the prophets appears ! 

Call the seer from his craft and the king from hiscrown, 
And before the meek child of salvation kneel down. 


Shout, shout! through the highways of Bethlehem, shout ! 
Let the joy of our hearts through Judea go out! 

- For the ocean of time, that for ages has roll'd 
With those who believed, has left us to behold! 
Blow! blow the loud trampets, through Bethlehem, blow! 
‘Till the angels above hear our gladness below ; 
Till the mountains be gifted with tongues to Tejoice, 
And answer to ours with their many-toned voice. 
Spread, spread the bright banner by vale and by cliff! 
From the mast of cates and prow of cach ski 
‘That where’er o'er the waters the may blow, 
‘The hour of redemption the nations may know ! 


Bring couches of ivory and wine-cupe of gold, 
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And garments of purple are limbe to enfold. 
Bring ats like the snow that’s untouch'd and untrod, 
To clothe the pure virgin that nursesa Gop ! 
What! are ye still silent? is Bethlehem dead? 
No trumpet is sanded. “90 banner i spread! 
Awake, ye deep sleepers! awake and arise ! 

” The God of our fathers is come from the akies ! 
Is no voice to adore, but the voice of the storm 7 
Is the snow-sheet alone to encircle His form ? 
Is the night-dew the wine that our bounty bestows ? 
Is that manger the couch for a Saviour's repose 7 


But stay! even now hath His mission began! 
He teaches his first glorious lesson to man : 
That earth’s glories are fading—its splendors are dim ! 
And that we should be patient and humble like Him! 
Not the ingots of Ophir, nor Babylon's pride— 
Nor the treasures Euphrates ay down on his tide— 
Nor the armies that add the proud cities to Rome— 
Nor the navies that crown her the queen of the foam— 
Not these doth he value—they glitter in vain— 
Ay, even the blaze of the conqueror’s train ! 
He cometh, not strengthened eceptre or sword— 
He cometh, a child, with the might of the Lord! 
The hearts that would feed on philosophy’s flowers, 
Whether cull’d from the warm Epi bowere— 
From the stoic’s, eternally circled with snows— 
. Or where Plato’s more mingled disciples repose— 
. These hearts shall be gather'd from bower and hall, 
‘The pagan shall weep and the idol shall fall : 
Generations unborn shall rejoice in His birth, 
And the glory of God shall encircle the earth! 
He breatheth—the wings of the tempest are furl'd— 
He speaketh—the ocean binds down its vast world— 
He looketh—the seraphs are dazzled above— 
And man, when he amileth, grows bright with his love! 
Be all glory to God through eternity given! 
+ And peace upon earth to the children of heaven ! 
‘That when time shall expire, and his wanderings cease, 
‘The trumpet of judgment may wake us to peace! 
And when in that valley of nations display’d— 
And thou com’st in the power of thy Godhead arrayed, 
Oh grant we be better prepar'd in thy sight, 
‘Than the faithless who dream through Judea to-night! 
ALPHA. 
OE — 
ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


A LADY’S DREAM. 


BY JAMES Lawson. 


I grant that dreams are idle things, } 
Yet I bave knowna few, t 
To which my faithful memory clings, 
They seemed so sweet and true.—Barton. ! 


‘Pur gay and thoughtless prize woman more for the 
beauty of face and elegance of figure, than for intelli- ! 
gence of mind, or refinement of education; so that if ali 
lady be acknowledged a fashionable belle, the strength || 
of her mind and the polish of her education are ac- 
counted nought. 








With men of genius, external beaoty is but a secon-| 






dary consideration ; “that within which passeth show,” 
has the first claim on their admiration. Beauty fades, 
time steals the roses from the cheek, and age leaves but 
a shadow, the beautiful and fashionable belle. With 
the lady of talent and refinement, the charm of con- 
versation, and the flow of wit, cast a veil over wither- 
ed loveliness, and render her as interesting, when 
robbed of personal charms, as in her day of power and 
pride. But tothe intelligent eye, a lady of mind and 
education is always beautiful; though her features, 
when at rest, are not as lovely ase cherished flower, 
nor as regular as a painter’s fancy-line, yet, when her 
mind warms with conversation, or burns with the 
poetic imagery of her fancy-thoughts, a brightness 
and a witchery dwell in every expression, which un- 
consciously hold in thrall the dullest of mankind. 

When, however, to intelligence of mind is added 
the spell of beauty, that lady holds a masterdom over 
every heart, and man bows in silent adoration before 
her physical and intellectual perfection. Her presence 
commands respect, heractionsadmiration. Theidleand 
the fashionable bow in subjection before her very gaze. 
The educated and talented stand before her with awe 
and admiration ; and with conscious pride count them- 
selves in the society of one, whose very word makes 
them feel a presence that instructs andexalts. There 
is no creation of nature more beautiful than a lovely 
woman—nothing more dignified, more respect-com- 
manding, than a female of genius and education. She 
gives man an exalted opinion of his race, and would 
make the veriest misanthrope renounce his mistaken 
faith, and exclaim with exultation, “she, like myself, 
is of the race of man!” 

Now to the subject of my story. 

I knew Mary Rosabel when she was @ young and 
lovely girl; day by day I marked her mind unfolding 
its precious gems, and shining brighter and brighter, 
by the most approved course of education. I saw her 
verge from youth to womanhood, and even overstep 
her early promise. I saw her in the day of gladness, 
and in the night of sorrow; in the time of merriment, 
and in the hour of affliction. I saw her mind acted 
on by almost every tone of feeling, yet in all she mani- 
fested the same dignity and gracefulness ; the same 
strength and resignation. In allshe was herself. 

One summer, while she was on a visit toa friend in 
the country, I took the opportunity of spending a few 
days with her. In our morning walks through the 
blooming fields and shady forests, I was instructed and 
delighted by the correctness of her observations, and 
the justness of her remarks on the mineral and vege- 
table kingdoms, and the similes which she drew there- 
from to illustrate and adorn conversation. One beau- 
tiful evening we were seated on the green sward, 
under a lofty cypress tree, enjoying the freshness of| 
the southern breeze; the sky was ofa beautiful azure; 
we gazed with exquisite silence upon the pale and full 
rounded moon, coursing in her aerial path, attended by 
her countless train of stars; the scene convinced us 
that she was well named by poets, “ night's peerless 


!queen,” and they, “the gems of night,” “ the poetry 
of heaven.” 


It was abeautiful evening; the cool breeze invigor- 
ated both the mind and body, and having in its view- 
less flight strayed over flowers and blossoms, its wings 
were fraught with delicious fragrance. The scene 
above, the landscape around, raised our thoughts on 
wings of imagination, above the prosaic realities of| 
this world. Aftes along silence Mary Rosabel ad- 
dressed me. 
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“The beautiful moon,” she said, “ sailing along the 
unsullied sky, reminds me of my dream last night. Do 
you believe in dreams?” 

“1 have often thought upon them. “I have dreamed: 
myself, and heard others relate theirs, and afterwards 
acircumstance has taken place bearing astrong analogy 
tothe dream. Such things are; and to say the least, 
a strange combination of evente—a remarkable coin- 
cidence, for which, I know not how to account, but I 
have come to approve of the maxim adopted by Dr. 
Johnson, ‘do not wholly believe them, because they 
may be false; do not wholly discredit them, becauer 
they may be true.’ ” 

“ This I think a liberal conclusion.” 

“ Not more liberal than just.” 

“The old adage says, regard not dreams, since they 
are but the images of our hopes and fears.” 

“ Though I confess that old adages are the wisdom 
of nations proved by the experience of ages, and 
winnowed from all the chaff of words, so that nothing 
but the healthy grain remaine, still I am resolved in my 
former opinion. May I not be informed of the par- 
ticulars of your dream?” 

“T shall tell you with pleasure. My dream was in- 
consistent asa very dream. Methought I was asleep 
in such a place, and in such a scene as this, when, 
suddenly, as if by some wild convulsion of nature, I 
awoke. The sky, which, when I fell into my slumber, 
was as beautiful and cloudless as this on which now 
we gaze, was gloomily overcast, and the moon was 
shrouded bya total eclipse. 1 was in terror; I wish- 
ed to arise, but lacked the power of volition, and was 
constrained against my will to remain, as spell-bound, 
fixed upon the spot. Suddenly, a ray of hope, a 
thought of pleasure, flashed across my mind; gradu- 
ally the scene became lighter and brighter; a semi- 
circular line of mellow light beamed upon the face of 
the heavens—it was the first glimpse of the moon 
darting from beneath the envious body that shrouded 
it in eclipse. Imperceptibly, and by slow degrees, 
she emerged from her obscurity; the clouds passed 
gradually away, till ot length, the queen of night 
shone in the heavens with all the stars in her train, 
as bright and beautiful as the sanguine brain of poet 
in fancy’s boldest flight ever pictured to his imagination, 
and the landseape smiled with a loveliness equalled 
only by the brilliancy of fabled fairy-land. It was 
too bright, I thought, for my eyes to look upon, and 
ite dazzling blaze seemed to sear them; yet still I 
gazed upon the scene in inexpressible delight. I felt 
a thrill of calm and unalloyed pleasure—a composure 
unknown before—a sensation undefinable. You sce. 
it was as I said, inconsistent asa very dream. At 
length, in reality, I awoke; and when I could collect 
my thoughts, which were scattered by my dream,I 
saw the sun, high in the east, darting his fierce beams 
through my lattice. The sky was cloudless, the birds 
sang merrily their matin songs, nature looked sweet 
and smiling—all creation wore a life and freshness, 
which, never to my mind, seemed so cheering and so 
lovely on any former day. My heart partook of the 
composure and pleasure of the morning; I felt a 
sweet presentiment of something yet to come—it was 
a happy feeling, wherefore I knew not—it was a com- 
posure, for which I could not account.” 

“That was a beautiful dream, and, if I may be 
permitted to express my thoughts, brilliantly narrated.” 

“You praise my description above its merit; can 
you give aninterpretation ?” 








“T have no ability at expounding dreams.” 
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“ What may you guess? Ihave ® etrange curiosity 
to hear it unriddled.” 

“Were I to hazard a conjecture, I shouldsay,madam, 
that it denotes some good fortune about to befall you. 
Have you not in your heart a wish, a fond and cherished 
anticipation, to which you look forwerd with anxious 
uncertainty for its fulfilment ?” 

“To you, reserve were ungenerous. Ihave ahope, 
which, were it realized, would make me the happiest 
of my sex.” 

“Po such a conclusion did your dream lead me. I 
will not be too inquisitive and ask particulars; but, 
believe me, your dream foretells, if it foretellsanything, 
that the gloomy uncertainty of your mind will soon 
be resolved to certainty, and all your fondest hopes 
realized to an extent even happier than your mind con- 
ceives; and you will lead a life of joy, rich in the 
esteem of the world, in the affection of friends, and in 
the love of one who will be worthy of your dearest 
regards. Your youth will be like a lovely morning in 
spring, all perfume, all fragrance; your prime, like a 
brilliant summer day, all sunshine and loveliness; and 
your age, like the mellow autumn eve; and your sun of| 
being will set, far in the west, in peace, and in the hope 
of a glorious immortality; leaving to your family and 
friends, a name as pure and as dearly cherished as a 
gold-tinged evening sky.” 

“This is a pleasing interpretation: if the reality 
equal the promise, I shall be most happy.” 

The pursuit of my travels soon after this removed 
me from the pleasing society and the beautiful scenes 
which I evjoyed with my young friend, Mary Rosabel. 
Though the happy days I spent in ber company were 
not forgotten, yet the dream and my interpretation, 
slumbered in my memory. It was a year or more 
afterwards I put up at an inn in Kent, over the door of 
which come ambitious country artist had immortalized 
himself by daubing, “as large as life,” England’s em- 
blem of St. George and the dragon. Seated one 
evening in the traveller's parlour, which fronted ,the 
street, I saw an elegant equipage stop at the door. 
Two servants, in rich liveries, leaped from the dickey 
and stood in humble attendance to assist a lady and 
gentleman to alight. ‘The lady was robed in a travel- 
ling dress, displaying more taste than show ; there was 
a queen-like bearing in her step that caught my atten- 
tion—a dignity in her actions which commanded res- 
pect. I felt an anxious desire to see her face; it must 
bea lovely face,I thought, but anenvious veil shrouded 
each feature from my view. The gentleman wasnearly 
six feet in height, of handsome shape, and manly fea- 
ture, and a soul of intelligence beamed through an eye 
of uncommon lustre. He looked as if both friends and 
fortune smiled with richest favour on him. With 
much politeness, and evident affection, he gave the 
lady his arm, and led her into the George and Dragon. 
As he entered his features recalled to my memory the 
likeness of an old friend. 

“ Can it be Henry Wellworth?” I involuntarily said 
to myself; “he is so like him, though I little dreamt 
to see him in this part of the country, that it is at least 
worthy my attention, to have my doubts removed 
or confirmed; I should for ever accuse myself of un- 
kindness were I in the same inn with so good a friend 
ag Wellworth, and omitted the opportunity of: seeing 
him.” 


Without a moment’s further hesitation, I rang the | tion according to its pleasure or convenience. One princi- 


bell, and when the waiter appeared, I requested him 
to inform me of the name of the travellers who had 
just arrived. He retired to learn it at the bar, imme- 
diately returned, and announced him to be Mr. Well- 
worth, 

“ Wellworth!” I exclaimed; ‘‘my old and trusty 
friend ! Give him my card, and say I wait his leisure.” 

The waiter retired, and in a few moments returned 
again with the compliments of Mr. Wellworth that 
he would be happy to sce me in his private apartments. 




















really as glad as I was at the unexpected meeting. 
When the usual courtesies were interchanged, I in- 
quired, ‘‘ Who is the fair dame that came in your com- 
pany?” 

* Do you not know her?” 

‘1 do not—at least her veil so covered her face that 
I could not recognise a single feature. Who is she?” 

“ My wife.” 

“ Your wife! Are you married? To whom?” 

‘To my wife, to be sure.” 

‘ What is her name?” 

“ Mrs. Wellworth.” 

“Tut, tut, I know that is now her name; but what 
is her patronymic?” 

“ Here she comes to answer for herself. My love,” 
said Wellworth to his wife as she entered the apart- 
ment, “can you inform my friend who you are?” 

“ Surely,” she replied, “ one whom I have known so 
long need not require such information.” 

‘“ Mary Rosabel!” I exclaimed, “is this so?” 

“Even go,” she replied; “you see, sir dream-ex- 
pounder, your interpretation has become realized.” 

“ And you are happy. then?” 

“ Ay, as the day ia long.” 

“ For six months’ past,” said the husband, “she has 
told me so, and I believe her, and for sixty years to 
come, she shall be, live she so long.” 

“ Youhavemy warmest wishes. Heaven blessyou!” 
ag peer ere eS 

DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








THE PEARL FISHERY.* 
We are not Hottentots, but civilized critics ; and will not, 
therefore, receive the accounts of the gallant author o: 
these travels in the rude manner recorded in the note at the 
bottom of another page ; though, like Mr. Waterton, in his 
“Wanderings,” we confess he has somewhat staggered us 
with the strange facts he relates. Being a commissioner 
for the company formed to fish for pearis and coral in the 
Gulf ot California, the worthy lieutenant certainly proceed- 
edon an errand that was likely to produce unexpected and 
extraordinary resulta; but we were not prepared for the 
very unexpected and extraordinary results stated in this 
volume. As an example, we will begin with a sub-marine 
tale, founded on descents to drag the pearly treasure from 
the deep. 
“The oyster secures itself so firmly to the rocks by its 
beard, that it requires no little force to tear it away; and 


soon severely cut by them. The effect of the buoyancy of 
the water is also curious, At the depth of seven or eight 
fathoms, it requires exertion to keep down ; and if you then 
attempt to lay bold on a rock with the hands, you find 
yourself as it were suspended, so that if you let go your hold 
you will immediately tumble upwards! 1 remember, the first 
oyster I ever met with was at the depth of four fathoms 
only; my head was almost touching it; and forgetting, in 
my pleasure, to strike out with my logs, as I stretched for- 
ward my hand to catch hold of the prize, to my astonish- 
ment, the oyster slipped from my grasp, and I found myself 
nearly at the surface of the water the next instant ; so that 
[had all my labour for nothing. So firmly does the oyster 
fix himself to the rock, that, in order to tear him away, it is 
necessary to get “a purchase” upon him, by placing the 
feet at the bottom, The excessive difficulty of doing this 
is incredible ; it requires the muscular strength of the whole 
body to overcome the resistance of the water’s buoyancy. 
T have no doubt that, by means of its long beard, the oyster 
has the power of locomotion, and that it changes its situa- 


pal object of inquiry, however, was obtained ; namely, the 
true situation of the shells under water. I found that I had 
been in a complete error in supposing them formed in beds ; 
that is, in heaps, as the word bed would seem to indicate. 
With this impression I left England, and continued in it till 
I bad now convinced myself, by actual investigation, of the 
error into which 1 had been led by every budy with whom I 
had conversed on the subject. Indeed, a moment’s reflec- 
tion would have pointed out the impossibility of the oysters 
being piled in heaps together in this gulf This fish always 





as its external surface is full of sharp points, the hands are || 
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soeks for tranquillity, which it could never find in situations 

exposed to currents, and motion occasioned by the undula~ 

tions of the water. I always found them in sheltered beys, 

the bottoms of which were covered with large rocks. This: 

brings me to consider the reason why a diving-bell, at least 

in the Gulf of California, can never be profitably employed. 

—After reaching the bottom, if the greater surface be con- 

aidered bottom, there are frequently found chasms in the 
tock below, which extend from one to two, or even three 

fathoms lower. It is down these apertures that the diver 

most generally expects to meet with oysters, which even 

here conceal themselves in the cavities of the rock ; and as 

the power of vision fails in so dense a medium, perticularly 

if the depth be considerable, and the surface rough, the 

diver is obliged to insert not his hand only, but even his 
head, into every hole and corner, like a person groping 

about in the dark ; holding on, the while, by the points of 
the rock, to prevent his rising to the top, in consequence of 
the water’s buoyancy, at the depth, for example, of seven 
or eight fathoms, beyond which I cannot spesk from expe- 
rience. The perception of objects under water at this depth 
is very indistinct, and their magnitude is augmented, so 

that a very small shell appears of large dimensions, and the 

diver is frequently mortified by the discovery of the mistake 

when he rises. It is strange that the deception ehould not 

be detected by the touch; but it would appear, that in the 
same way as the eyes measure the capacity of the stomach, 

80 also do they convey to the hands a sort of convictiom that 
the epparent is the true size; so that these organs take 
pleasure in mutually deluding each other! The fissures in 

‘the rocks, in these submarine situations, do not frequently 
exceed ten inches or a foot; so that in descending, the 

back, chest, knees, and heels, are sometimes dreadfully 
lacerated. If, then, not even a shark could follow a diver 

in these situations, how is it possible that a diving-bell, 
which is considerably broader, should be able to do so? 
The idea that it could, is only to be entertained by a person 
as grossly ignorant of the circumstance as 1 was before I 
convinced myeelf of the truth. In fact, it might be said that 
the men in a diving-bell would remain suspended half way 
between hopes and realization, and would feel, as I some- 
times did when I was crawling about the bottom, “ likea 
fish out of water ;”—an odd expression, by the by, for » 
fellow eight fathoms deep! I am convinced that there is 
no stimulant so great as hope. Under its influence, the 
diver is insensible to danger, although he see himself sur- 
rounded by sharks of prodigious magnitude. Armed witlr 
his short stick,* he considers the invasion of so formidable 
an enemy’s domains as unworthy of a moment’s hesitation. 
Anxious to grasp the prize, he pays little regard to the price 
lof its attainment, which he no sooner possesses than he is 
ready to fight the stoutest of the finny race. I have myself 
descended when the horizon was filled with the projecting 
fins of sharks rising above the surface of the water; and 
although armed only in the way I have described, I thought 
myself perfectly secure from molestation ; notwithstanding 
they were swimming round me in all directions, at not a 
greater distance than a few fathoms, I continued my pur- 
suits with the greatest sang froid. I should no more be 
capable, in my cool moments of reflection, of braving this 
inconceivably horrible danger, where I might have been 
mangled and torn to pieces by one of these implacable mon- 
sters, than of entering the tiger’s den before his breakfast, 
at Exeter Change. But when the passions are concen- 
trated into one point, though that point be on the verge of 
eternity, hope still attends us. On these occasions how 
sensibly have 1 felt, and how often repeated, the beautiful 
lines of the enraptured poet !— 


——* Methinks, it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-facod moon.’? 


Don Pablo Ochou, who was for many years a superintendent 
of the fishery, and himeelf a most expert diver, gave me the 
following account of one of his watery adventures :—The 
Placer de la Piedra negada, which is near Loretto, was sup- 
posed to have quantities of very large pearl-oysters round it— 
a supposition which was at once confirmed by the great diffi- 
culty of finding this sunken rock. Don Pablo, however, suc- 
ceeded in sounding it, and, in search of specimens of the 
largest and oldest shella, dived down in eleven fathoms water. 
The rock is not above one hundred and fifty or two hundred 

yards in circumference, and our adventurer swam round and 





‘# This stick is about nine inches long, aud is pointed aot both endr. 
The diver grasps it in the middle, and when attacked by 2 shark, he 
thrasts it into the monster's expanded jaws, in such a position, that, in 
attempting to seize his victim, the jaws close upon the two sharp points ; 
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1 was instantly shown to his parlour; my friend was 
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tbus gocured, he can do no mischief, but swims away with bis mactyr- 
Vidom ; tho diver rises, aud ecoké a now weapon of defence.’? 
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‘examined it in all directions, but without meeting with any 
inducement to prolong his stay. Accordingly, being satisfied 
Ubat there were no oysters, he thought of ascending to the 
surface of the waters but first he cast a look upwards, as all 
divers are obliged to do who hope to avoid the hungry jaws o! 
‘a monster. If the coast is clear, they may then rise without 
apprehension. Don Pablo, however, when he cast a hasty 
glance upwards, found that a tinterero had taken a station 
about three or four yards immediately above him, and, most 
probably, had been watching the whole time that he had been| 
down. A double-pointed stick is a useless weapon against a 
tinterero, as its mouth is of such enormous dimensions that 
both man and stick would be swallowed together. He there- 
fore felt himself rather nervous, as his retreat was now com-' 
pletely intercepted. But, under water, time is too great an| 
object to be spent in reflection ; and therefore he swam round 
to another part of the rock, hoping by this means to avoid the 
vigilance of his persecutor. What was his dismay when he| 
again looked up, to find the pertinacious tinterero still hover- 
ing over him, as a hawk would follow a bird. He described! 
him as having large, round, and inflamed eyes, apparently just 
ready to dart from their sockets with eagerness, and a mouth, 
{at the recollection of which he still shuddered,) that was 
continually opening and shutting, as if the monster was al- 
ready, in imagination, devouring his victim, or, at least, that 
the contemplation of his prey imparted a foretaste of the gout! 
‘Two alternatives now presented themselves to the mind of| 
Don Pablo: one to suffer himself to be drowned—the other 
to beeaten. He had already been under water 80 considerable! 
atime, that he found it impossible any longer to retain his 
breath, and was on the point of giving himself up for lost, 
with as much philosophy as he possessed. But what is dearer 
than life? The invention of man is seldom at a logs to find 
expedients for its preservation in cases of great extremity.— 
Qa a sudden he recollected, that on one side of the rock he 
had observed a sandy spot, and to this he swam with all ima- 
ginable speed ; his attentive friend still watching his move- 
“ments, and keeping a measured pace with him. As soon as 
he reached the spot, he commenced stirring it with his pointed 
stick, and in such a way that the fine particles rose and ren- 
dered the water perfectly turbid, 90 that he could not see the 
monster, nor the monster him. Availing himself of the cloud, 
by which himself and the tinterero were enveloped, he swam 
very far out in a tranavertical direction, and reached the sur- 
face in safety, although completely exhausted. Fortunately 
he rose close to one of the boats ; and those who were within, 
seeing him in such a state, and knowing that an enemy must 
have been persecuting him, and that, by some artifice he had 
saved his life, jumped overboard, as is their common prac- 
tice in euch cases, to frighten the creature away by eplash- 
‘ing mn the water; and Don Pablo was taken into the boat 
more dead than alive.” 

Az one such story is as good as a hundred to illustrate a 

work, we shall content ourselves with this extract. Lit. Gaz. 








FRIENDSHIP OF WOMAN. 


The science of anatomy informs us that there are in the 
human heart, (we mean the corporeal seat of life,) two prin- 
cipal channels, through which the vital current flows ; both 
as it leaps joyously from the fountain, and as it sluggishly 
returns from the discharge of its appropriate function. The 
peculiar construction of these organical features, technically 
styled the auricles and ventricles, we are not competent to 
unfold. It is our wish only to call attention to the analogy 
which here exists between the physical.and the intellectual 
nature of our race; and to speak of love and friendship as 
the two principal channels through which the current of 
the feelings flows with a fixed and steady course. Nature 
bas denied to woman the physical strength and muscular 
power which she has gencrously conferred upon man ; but/| 
in couformity with her general equitable economy, she has 
compensated the denial by a larger share of feeling and sen- 
sibility. Hence we find in a woman, a susceptibility to 
emotions seldom possessed by the other sex, rendering her 
the obedient agent of the passions and feelings inseparable 
from our comon nature. The purposes subserved by the 
general economy of nature, (a term which we here use only 
as another name for Providence,) are wise and benevolent ; 
and we can clearly trace the marks of that wisdom and bene- 
volence, in the peculiar favoritism shown to woman in the 
disposal of those feelings of the heart, upon which love, 
friendship, delicacy, and sensibility are founded. The shell- 
fish that grows upon the rocks, is conscious of its helpless- 
ness, and the means of defence from external dangers, is 


tenacity. 
independence; but endowed with those peculiar properties 
which enable her firmly but stedfastly to adhere to her natu- 
Tal protector, and these properties pectliarly active in love, 
do not remain inoperative in friendship. From the peculiar 
constitution of women, therefore, we see more ardency of| 
feeling, greater strength of attachment, and superior purity of 
affection, than that which characterizes the other sex. In- 
stances undoubtedly have occurred, and may again occur, 
where both in men and in woman have been found the same 
fervour, the same zeal, the same warmth of affection, the same 
indissoluble connections both in love and in friendship. And 
80, also, instances have not been wanting of the same delicacy 
of manner, the same effeminacy of habit, the same constitu- 
tional weakness, and the same ardent temperament in both. 
But isolated facts are nof to be mistaken for general princi- 
ples, nor individual instances for general rules. The effects 
of a perverted or an injudicious education are to be suspected 
when general experience is contradicted by solitary examples ; 
or at least we are to endeavour to trace the occasional devi- 
ations from an established theory, to clear, adequate causes, 
before we become willing to give up a maxim which accords 
with the usual experience of mankind. It is not from solitary 
instances that we infer the susceptibility of woman to the 
tender and generous affections. Wherever her history is 
portrayed, we find the eame prominent features, differing’ 
only in direction. Such, however, is the natura! suspicious. 
news of mankind, that we cannot concede to woman any 
feelings of regard for the other sex, independent of those of 
love. But towards her own race, her affection, as it kindles 
into an enthusiastic glow, is marked with all the warmth of| 
love and all the purity of charity. The natural traits of her 
character are congenial with the emotions of friendship.— 
Open, ardent, unsuspicious, the connections which she forms 
from feeling, are nurtured by fidelity; and as she is not 
drawn exide by the temptations of business, the envy of supe- 
riority, and the silly struggle for honeurs and preferments, 
the attachments which she forms are unalloyed by those base 
feelings which are too apt to corrode the pleasures of the 
heart. It is true, that she does partake so much of our com- 
‘mon nature, as to share the common fatalities of the world. 
It is true, also, that even in the friendship of woman, the 
bager passions will sometimes mix their poison and blast the 
fair prospects of the harvest of hope. The jealousy of love, 
the rivalry of beauty, the pride of accomplishments, or the 
fancies of fashion, will sometimes take possession of the 
heart to the exclusion of all the better feelings. But when 
reason resumes her seat, and the bitterness of controversy 
has subsided, there is not that tempest of contending emo- 
tions, pride struggling with principle, a haughty spirit with 
the consciousness of error, an indisposition for concession 
with the desire of reconciliation. Woman has no struggles 
like those with which to contend. Errors involuntarily or 








abundantly furnished by a singular and almost invincible 


So also with woman. She was not formed for 













unconsciously committed, are willingly atoned for. The in- 


discretions of the moment are deeply regretted, and when 
once she is persuaded of her faults or follies, we know not 


which the most to admire, the good sense which disposes her 
to confess her errors, or the candour, openness, and good will 
with which the confession is made. From these considerations 


it will readily he seen, that her sex is constitutionally fitted 


for the enjoyment of friendship in its highest and moet ex- 


alted degree. And here, too, we may advert to the wisdom 


Providence in the disposition of the moral as well as the phy- 


sical world. The pleasures of man are frequently of that} 
isolated character which renders them independent of ex- 
ternal objects. The ingenuities of art, the speculations of 
science, the flowers of rhetoric, or the subtleties of casuistical 
aud cabalistic lore will frequently wean him from the prose- 
cution of other pleasures, and engross his undivided attention. 


But not so with woman. She has few pleasures of an iso- 


luted or solitary character. Her enjoyments are of that gene- 
tous kind which invite others to their participation. 
thoughts are of that untravelled nature that confine them- 
selves to domestic scenes of quiet and contentment; and 
hence when her affections are bestowed, they go with an in- 
tensity which amply compensates for their limited extent.— 
It is the eloctric spark which impetuously leaps fram the phi- 
losophic jar, not the silent current drawn quietly from the 
sky by pointed conductors. 
waterfall as it precipitously plunges from the highlands into 
the lake beneath, not the quict return of the river as it dis- 
embogues into the sea. For the confirmation of these re- 
marke, we point not to the pages of history, but to the world 


Her| 


It is the joyous burst of the 
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of some monsters, she caste the shades of oblivion over the 
thousands who have shown in all their native modesty, the 
pride and the ornaments of their little circle. But we will 
not blame the injustice of story, for history was not made for 
women. The talip and the sunflower, the gaudy peony and 
the patrician marigold may adorn the public square; but the 
rose and the lily of the valley prefer the silent walk, or secret 
bower, where they may pour their perfume on the air, and 
waste away in their own sweetness. The loveliest scenes of 
nature are those which she seems to dress solely for her own 
amusement; where the gaze of man is least likely to intrude. 
And thus it is that woman, as ehe consumes away in her own 
loveliness, shrinks from the gaze of the world and buries her- 
self in the affections of her friends. Ladies’ Mag. 


A MODERN BLUE BEARD. 

We give to-day—from the “ Petit Courier dee Dames,” of 
the fifteenth of November—one of the most extraordinary 
accounts of the manner in which a fond husband contrived in 
Paris, to amuse himeelf with his wives—for he tickled {10 to 
death—that has ever fallen under our notice. Those who 
have had the experiment of tickling their feet tried upon them, 
can easily imagine the refinement of that torture which a per 
son must endure, when so bound as to be unable to resist. 
What pleasure the demon could have teken in the eztatic 
agonies of a lovely woman, no human mind can fancy ; but 
thas he did revel in them the narrative renders but too certain. 

EFFECTS OF TICKLING. 

Mra. de L** mixed much with the fashionable world last 
winter, accompanied with her daughter Emily. Young and 
handsome, the latter was the object of general attention. 
Although without fortune, she received many advantageous 
proposals for her hand—but as her heart remained unaffected, 
she selected from the crowd of her admirers Mr. de V***. He 
was about forty, rich, and respected—he adored her and would 
thus make her happy. Emily made a confidante of her mo- 
ther, who could not avoid expressing her surprise at the ce- 
lection. Mr. de V. had already lost two wives—there was a 
disparity in their ages, and she felt an invincible repugnance, 
for which she could not account, to the union. Emily thought 
#0 good an opportunity of securing a rich establishment, 
might not again present itself—her mother yielded, and she 
was married to Mr.de V. Some months after, Emily's brother 
urged her to frankly confess to him, whether she had realized 
the happiness. which she had anticipated from the union. 
“T have, indeed,” eaid she: ‘my husband anticipates my 
every wish, and would render me fully happy, but fora aingu- 
lar request which he has made, and which, as I cannot un- 
derstand the object, troubles me.” “It must be very serious,” 
said Edward. ‘ Oh, no, it is very silly,” replied his sister ; 
“you would never imagine what. Only think of a request 
to bind myself with linen bandages—in a word to bea living 
copy of an Egyptian mummy.” So extraordinary a caprice 
surprised Edward full as much as it had his sister. His euri 
osity was too strongly excited to be spent in imaginings, and 
he urged his sister to yield, but with the condition that he 
should, unknown to the husband, be stattoned during the 
operation inan adjoining room.. Thus placed, his sister inform- 
ed her husband that she had determined to yield to his request. 
Wild with joy at this information, the husband found not 
words to express his gratitude, yet promptly commenced his 
operations. Edward listened attentively. Profound silenee 
reigned for some minutes in the room; his sister broke it by 
saying in a trembling tone, ‘And the arms too?’ He invo- 
luntarily trembled as if they were to be the last words of his 
sister. -“ Yes, my dear,” replied the husband gaily, “I beg 
you—head and feet only free; just like a mummy you 
know.” All was again quiet. The silence lasted so long as 
again to frighten Edward, and he was upon the point of en- 
tering the room, when his sister commenced laughing immo- 
derately. He felt assured and listened. Emily stopped and 
all wes again silent, Again she laughed, and more immode- 
dorately than before, and again all was silent. This tomb-like 
repose, broken by loud and immoderate laughter and succeed- 
ing the silence, was alarming—he knew not what te think 
of it, and burst into the room. At his appearance Mr. de V. 
fied, and Edward found his unfortunate sister stretched onthe 
floor, cold and inanimate. Her husband had bound her, thet 
he might freely tickle her feet. Another fit of laughing, and 
Emily would have followed the two other wives of Mr. de V. 
The best attendance has but recalled her to existence a 
perfect idiat—the nervous system being entirely destroyed 








around us; for history is doubly unjust to woman, While ahe 
trumpets to the world the vicesof the sex, and holds up to! 
reprobation the turgid catalogue of crimes ami enormitics| 
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This adventure, known to all Paris for some days, is too well 
proved to be doubted. We suppress the names, solely out of 
regard toa highly respected family, Morcantile Advestisct. 









THE CENSOR. 
Bie = 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NEW SERIZE—NUMBER XI. 

Te pleasant sunset beams were fading from the 
air, and street-side and steeple-top lost their rosy 
colouring. The faint and drowsy twilight deepened 
into darkness; the lamp-lighter stole hastily along with 
his ladder and glimmering lantern; the multitudinous 
noises of the town sunk into silence, and night usurped 
the empire of the earth and heavens. But while the 
realities of theday had ceased, its shifting shadows yet 
filled my imagination. The faces of the crowd, angry, 
malignant, kind, or passionlese, came and went uncon- 
troled through my mind; the shufiling and noisy motions 
of the streets yet rung in my ears, like the rushing of 
reatless waves, and I could not shake myself free from 
the lingering fragments of vile disputes or paltry and 
pedantic learning. It is no mean talent to banish these 
phantoms of fancy, to direct the mind immediately 
from one subject to another, to enter the circles of 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


with the moming gladness of spring. 


If Icould but 
sway the course of human events, what warm and 
deep happiness I would send into the bosom of every 
family. I would make this era a threshold, upon 


{which all bad passions and unkind recollections should 


be laid down. I would make it analtar. It should 
burn with the pure essence of reason, and at its shrine 
I would cause each wandering pilgrim to place all the 
withering diseases which prey upon the body, all 
the ungentle feelings which rankle in the heart. What 
a deep joy there is in bestowing a blessing. There is 
asecret and inspiring pleasure in making the lowest 
wretch happy; in rescuing a nameless beggar from 
some impending calamity, in relieving the pain of a 
dog, or in assisting even a struggling fly from the 
treacherous stream, and beholding it spread out its 
transparent wings, and rise gladly upon the air; but 
to bless those whom we love, there is notriumph more 
pure and holy. Revenge has been called sweet. 
There is a certain joy in it; an allaying of the gnaw- 
ing thirst of the heart; but it isa fierce and savage 





gaiety freed from the ill-timed gravity of business, 
and to return to the exercises of labour unaccom- 
panied by the dear intrusive images of pleasure. How 
often, even while basking in the light of happy eyes, 
will some form of gloom steal in, like Banquo’s ghost, 
and break the spell; and even in the times of serious 
and peremptory duty, with what frequent facility do 
the unguarded portals of the mind admit what had 
much better be excluded ? 

Perhaps it was the secret influence of the Genius 
which euddenly dispersed all my weary memories, and 
inspired me with the thoughts of our approaching 
festivals. “ And so,” thought I, “the happy new- 
year is here at last, and the summer has fled with its 
golden promises; the teeming and rich autumn has 
also gone, and the last of the forest leaves has floated 
gradually down the eddying sir. The country looks 
like miefortune: the naked trees tell of poverty, 
and ingratitude whispers in the winds and appears in 
the frozen brooks.” 

One of the pleasantest customs prevailing among 
our good citizens, and I believe peculiar to New-York, 
is that which converts every fair dameel into a queen, 
and throngs her levee with admiring subjects. It is 
probable that many of my readers, residing in distant 
parts of the Union, may be ignorant of the universa- 
lity which this practice has obtained. They must 
therefore be informed that the ladies, lovely of course 
ag art and nature can make them, on the first day of 
every year remain at home, in order to receive the 
calls of the whole circlef of their male acquaintance. 


flame, which burns out with its own fires. It resem- 
bles some wild conflagration, which paints the sur- 
rounding world with red and lured colouring, and 
presently leaves it in redoubled darkness; but the 
bliss of creating happiness in those dear to us is like 
the beams of a brilliant star, for ever cheering the 
shades of night. 

“ Very pretty and very poetical,” said a well-known 
voice, and the Genius was again by my side. ‘It is 
a fine thing to be on good terms with one’s self, my 
good student; but to form schemes of virtue in the 
closet is much easier than to bring them to operate in 
society. If the bliss of bestowing bliss be so exqui- 
site, why is it not more eagerly sought?” 

“Jt is sought,” answered I, “ by all who are not 
strangely lost in guilt. How eager are all to increase 
the sum of human happinees! What sermons are 
preached for it; what books are written. Do not 
poets and orators paint the blessing with all the live- 
liness of eloquence and song? Look at our charita- 
ble institutions, our—” 

“ Yes,” interrupted he, “ thou sayest right. Booke, 
orations, sermons abound; but can you measure the 
tenderness of the heart by these? Does hypocrisy 
never lurk under a eanctified face? Do ambition and 
avarice never disguise themselves in the image of 
meekness and virtue ?”” 

« But how,” said J, “can we distinguish between 
the cunning and the sincere?” 

‘Let men’s actions,” said my companion, “ speak 
for them. Watch the tenor of their lives. Away 
with their sermons, speeches, and pamphlets. Put 








Choice wines and dainty delicacies greet every wel- 
come adventurer on this gay career of love and beauty, 
and each offering to Bacchus or Cupid, or any of the 
other divinities which preside over the jovial thoughts 
of mortals, is marked with light and agreeable cere- 
monies. No kissing, for that dangerous operation is 
exploded from the refined walks of city life ; but well- 
turned complimente—understood glances. In this way 
the gentlemen manage to amuse themselves during 
the day, fling business to the wind, and threading the 
labyrinths of our crooked city, find an Ariadne at 
every turn. Many circumstances concur to free their 
minds from restraint, and by the time the distant sun 
touches the western hills, what with bright eyes, 
sweet voices, and innumerable sips of whiskey-punch, 
they are pretty tolerably—but that’s no affair of mine. 

T am a friend to whatever promotes lively and 
tational pleasure. Notwithstanding the lessons of| 
wisdom so often read to the world, I am sure it cannot 
be beneath the dignity of a man to be happy. The 
welcome “ new-year.” Merry festival! Thou comest 
through the snows and winds of winter, with joyful 
smiles, independent of the warring elements of this 
unhappy earth. Let the darkness bro: 





no faith in newspaper honour. Trust not modest 
words and moral denunciations. Be deceived neither 
by boisterous sects nor rigid doctrines. Look at 
the heart of your friend. Comspare his actions. Fol- 
low him through his private dealings. Ask not his 
character among the rich and the happy, whose opi- 
nions it is his interest to purchase with affected man- 
ners and book-morality ; but let the obscure and un- 
fortunate, who have been in his power, speak for him.” 

“«But,” said I, “I cannot be deceived in regard to 
the joy I myself feel in relieving the pain of others.” 

“Tt is a joy,” answered the Genius; “ but what 
sacrifice is made to obtain it. It is an easy matter for 
you to take the drowning fly from a goblet; to assist 
any one without personal loss; and if they possessed 
the power to heal the sick and reform the wicked at 
pleasure, all men would, doubtless, practise so agree- 
able an avocation. But this is empty virtue. It is 
childrens’ benevolence, imbibed from romantic im- 
possibilities, unadapted to the exigencies of life. But 
go forth into the distress and ruin of cities. You 
are encompassed by innumerable miseries, which 
can be relieved. There are occasions where your in- 
fluence becomes a duty. You will have opportunities 





h Me od, and tempests 
whistle, the spirit of love blesses every cheerful fee 


to waive gain which would be legally, though cruelly 


AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 








grasped. I cannot gift you with the wand of a fairy, 
to bring back the strength and life of exhausted na- 
ture, to quell angry desires with a word, to disen- 
tangle the weary from the perplexities of care, to shed 
over the roof of the young, the innocent, and the beau- 
tiful, the light of pure and lasting bliss, by any mi- 
raculous interposition. These are not for earth. The 
laws of mind and matter are fixed. I cannot violate 
them; but few as your powers are in this respect, are 
they all applied which you do possess? How often do 
the most paltry interests, the meanest passions, in- 
terfere with the holy duty of diminishing human an- 
guish? What little jealousies, what petty profits, what 
low and brutal pleasures, act upon your minds, and 
quench the feeble flame of feeling. Look in the 
mirror.” 

There was a happy family. The aged father sat 
with silvered hairs, by his beloved wife, and sweet gay 
children were grouped around, like some rich and 
studied painting. There isa charm about fine chil- 
dren. To me it is irresistible. There was one lovely 


tions, resolutions bright, high, glowing, beautiful ig- 
norance of evil, unchecked yearnings towards every 
thing great and good, were there; and, as I watched 
the unconscious loveliness of his face, and mournfully 
numbered the dangers and distresses through which 
he must inevitably pass; how those soft hopes must 
be deceived, how those graceful affections must be 
chilled, gloom stole to my heart, and dimness over 
my eyes. 

But now they were full of pleasure; and, as the 
light of day dawned more fully upon them, the old man 
went forth tohis labours. A trifling difference occur- 
red with a friend, relative to the payment of a small 
sum of money. Warm words followed; the breach 
was widened; and a lawyer was appealed to. He 
was smooth, polite, specious, and crafty. He held the 
power to end it, at once, by his advice, to terminate it 
by a speedy suit, or to carry it into a court where he 
could accumulate enormous costs. ‘I am not rich,” 
quoth he. “I have a family to support. My rent is 
due. I have two notes to take up. I would not for 
the world suffer the dishonour of having them pro- 
tested. It would ruin my reputation.” So the latter 
course was adopted. 

Suddenly the prospect changed from the confusiqn 
or a court to a foreign land. Strange beings and ob- 

jects appeared around, and the accents of an unknown 
[language fell upon my ear. There was a riotous and 
scoffing crowd assembled, to witness the execution of 
acriminal. A tall and commanding figure moved on 
in chains. His pale face told much of desperate an- 
guish, but his tongue reviled the gentle truths of re- 
ligion; and, instead of repentance, his scornful lip 
expressed revenge, hate, cruel and recklees passions; 
and from his eyes, which, a moment before, I had 
beheld shining with the innocent and happy gaze of 
boyhood, flashed fiercely, and bent their wild glances 
in blasphemy to heaven! 

“ You behold,” said the Genius, “ the modest child 
of your recent admiration. His parents have depart- 
ed from the earth. His gentle sistere—he knows not 
of them. The peaceful family are wrecked, and 
scattered in fragments over the boisterous and unre- 
lenting world. The lawyer who, to gain his own de- 
signs, urged on this ruin, could have yet spread over 
them the mantle of peace and joy. Perchance there 
would have been less splendid decoration in his dwell- 
ing. Some golden ornaments might be wanting, some 
expensive luxuries, some refined sensualities; but 
he would have been a guardian angel to this little 
paradise. He held the privilege of shutting against 
them the flood-gates of wretchedness and sin. He 
could have kept dear hearts together. Surely, sure~ 
ly he might have spared some superfluous splendour 
for such a feeling. But you see;to him at least, there 
are delights superior to that of making others happy. 




















boy. Unshadowed spirits, warm, confiding affec-- 
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Remember, master student, lent, the perpetration of one 
dishonoorable action subjects you to unlimited respon- 
sibilities. The curses of cruelty and dishonour come 
vaguely, and from unseen quarters, when once you 
have bidden them welcome ; while feeling and honesty 
roll on their radiant courses, gathering around them 
unlooked for rewards, and beaming with the inherent 
blessings of nature. F. 
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THINGS THAT ARE. 


“ Hast thou ne'er beard of time's omnipoten 
For of against? what wonders be can do?" 


“Thought wanders up and down surprised, aghast, 
‘And wondering at her own.”"— Young. 


Tue science which teaches us the laws of the 
earth’s motion, the nature of its materials, and the 
regularity with which it has kept, for ages, its relative 
situation in the universe, affords, to the reflecting stu- 
dent, a source of singular interest. How perfect is 
the order of nature! Day after day does the eun rise, 
dispensing light and heat over immeasurable space ; 
and, while he blesses with his cheering influence the 
greatest and most powerful of earth, ke despises not 
the little flower which the meanest might crush in his 
path. How beautiful is he at his rising. Darkness 
and silence have been over the earth. The glimmer- 
ing twilight is the herald of his approach. Slowly he 


not acquired by ‘extortion and rapacity, nor by ‘the 
cruelties of war; but by resolution, industry, and 
perseverance? One glorious struggle, and the little 
band thet fought for liberty were free. Scarce h 

a century has elapsed, and their descendants are 
citizens of one of the most flourishing nations in 
the world. Strange are the revolutions of earth. 
Shall America ever become the land of slaves? 
Shall the increasing prosperity of our nation render 
her sons effeminate, luxurious, and indolent ? Forbid 
it heaven. While the earth turns on her axis, and 
‘the sun continues hie daily round, msy simplicity, in- 
tegrity, and a generous love of country, be the charac- 
teristics of every American. May his spirit be as 
buoyant, and his step as light and free as that of the 
deer of his own native hills. 

Ihave sometimes wished that I had lived at that 
era when our country threw off its yoke, and de- 
clared itself. free. 1 have pictured to myself Wash- 
ington, the great and the good, the father of his coun- 
try, @ warrior, a statesman, and a virtuous man. 
Man, as he was meant to be, “ noble in reason, infinite 
in faculties, in action like an angel, in apprehension 
like a god.” 

Around him were spirits devoted to the common 
cause, emulous of his approbation, waiting but for 
his slightest command to rush to battle and todeath. 
And the young, the noble foreigner, the brave Lafay- 
ette; how strong must have been his love of freedom, 








disperses, with his piercing rays, the shadowy gloom 
of night; and bursting, at length, into splendour, 





awakes nature from repose. The hum of men is 


again heard. The slumbering tyrant shekes off his} Washington. 


lethargy, to invent new schemes of wickedness. The 


slave resumes his chains, which, in his visions, may|jsee and know such spirits. But years have passed 
The labourer returns tojjaway, and the blessings of peace are with us and 
his occupation; perhaps with the merry eong of con-|jaround us. Are we ungrateful? The memory of 


have been loosed for ever. 


tent, perhaps with murmurs of wretchedness. Youth 
welcomes the light of day, as suited to its own joyous 
spirit. Manhood, as anxious to pursue its plans of| 
ambition. Age, because it clings to life with a 
tenacity proportioned to the frailness of its tenure. 
The ungrateful think not in welcoming it, of the 
power that created them. With tne thoughtless, it 
is the idea of a moment. But the pious spirit pours 
itself out in thanksgiving, if it aweke to happiness ; 
in resignation, if it anticipate a renewal of sorrow. 
‘What numberless and various scenes are passing at 
the same moment of time in different parts of this vast 
globe? What strange events does the short space of| 
one single day bring forth? Here are assembled a 
few chosen men; their brows are contracted with 
thought. Brooding over unforgiven injuries, they 
frown with indignation; but hopes of redress excite 
the smile of joy, and their words breathe resolution 
and vengeance. They are conspirators. Their ob- 
ject is the overthrow of government. Every feeling 
is absorbed in that one wild desire, and they contem- 
plate, without shuddering, the horrors of civil war. 
The open massacre, the secret murder; the aban- 
donment of friends; the loss of fortune; perhaps, of| 
life to themselves, even if successful. ‘The certainty 
of death and dishonour, in case of failure. All, all 
are canvassed, but their purpose remains unshaken. 
May the light of the sun never witness the prosecu- 
tion of their plans. For ever be the words of the 
traitor scattered to the idle winds. But see! another 
assemblage of chosen men. But how selected? From 


who could forsake friends, home, and country, and 
risk his fortune in a stranger land. He was not un- 
requited, for he was the companion, the friend of 


Ihave sometimes thought it were worth a life tol 


Washington is hallowed in the heart of every child of| 
America, and time bas but rendered brighter the un- 
quenchable flame of gratitude and love which burns 
in each bosom. And that foreigner, we of the pre- 
lsent generation have seen him return, full of years,to 
the land of his adoption. The blessings of millions 
followed him in his path; the aged thronged to meet 
him who, in youth, they had known and loved; the 
young greeted him as the object of reverence; and, 
even childhood lisped out the name to which the full 
heart of the mother could not give utterance, though 
it was treasured in its inmost depths. In the 
pride of youth and strength, he could never have 
known such pure and holy joy. His is the greatest 
triumph recorded in the annals of earth; and fhat I 
have seen it, is to me a source of pleasure. I would 
not transport myself to other years. It was a thought- 
less wish. These are events in the history of ne- 
tions. The world knows them, and millions lament 
the evil, and rejoice at the good. Let us narrow the 
circle of observation; let us speak of families, of in- 
dividuals. In the small compass of our acquaintance, 
of what strange reverses of fortune are we not the i 
witnesses. Each little moment, as it rushes to oblivion, 

bears on its wing the last sighs of many a broken 
heart, and the groans of bereaved spirits, mingled 
with songs of joy, expressions of happiness, murmurs 
of regret, and thanks of rapturous delight. It could 
tell a tale of deep successful guilt. It has, perhaps,| 
plunged the poisoned arrow of grief into a happy bo- 
som. <A chance of a single moment may sow the 





among the discontented, the idle, and the dissolute, 
for the purpose of stirring up sedition and encourag- 
ing rebellion? No; they are the elect of a nation, the 
pride of a fair and distinguished land. Their object 
is the good of their country, the extension of her 
commerce, the improvement of her laws, the encour- 
agement of the genius and industry of her people. 


seeds of jealousy and discord among friends. May 
revive the slumbering passions in the breast of man, 
and plunge him one step towards eternal ruin. 

But time has brighter tales. The happiness of| 
many depend on the chance of a singlemoment. In 
that moment a whisper may give joy to the despairing 
heart ofa lover. The scale of fortune may turn, and 








joices in the very consciousness of existence. 
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sions of infidelity ; a ‘a holy joy steal over a bruised 
spirit, and words of pity bring back a wandering soul 
to the bosom of its Maker. 

I have lived whole days in a moment. Who has 
not? Some slight association touches the chord of 
memory, and awakened feelings rush over the mind 
with the overwhelming rapidity of a mountain torrent. 
The present sinks into nothing; the past is vivid be- 
fore us. Forms, long mouldering in the dust, ate 
moving in our presence, glowing with life and health. 
Voices, of which the echo has long passed away, are 
breathing to us in “ words that burn,” the brilliant 
conceptions of their powerful imaginations. The 
playful repartee, the witty remark, are heard, and 
the beaming smile egain seen. The vision passes 
away with the moment that gave it birth, but unlike 
that moment, it leaves its trace behind. It has been 
one of inexpressible, soul-entrancing enjoyment; and, 
though the first feeling may be disappointment, that 
it has been but an illusion, yet it is soon lost in won- 
der and astonishment, at the power of our own minds, 
at the unlimited range of our own thoughts. And 
yet there are those who believe, that this ethereal sub- 
stance, which we call mind, this power, so boundless 
in its extent, withheld only by the chains of earth 
from soaring into the highest heaven, and measuring 
itself with infinity, is destined to annihilation. 
lieve that it will die with this frail body, to whose 
wants it now administers; believe that man is the 
sport of fate, thrown upon earth by the caprice of 
chance, withering away like the flowers of summer, 
and leaving, as a memento of his existence, not even 
the shadow of a shade. I would not be this being, 
could my life be lengthened to a thousand years, and 
those years the happiest earth’s resident can enjoy, 
yet would I exchange that lot for one instant’s per- 
fect assurance of my destined fate in eternity, and 
that fate bliss. Could we know that by one single 
act of ours we could secure such fate, at what would 
we hesitate? At nothing. The stake, the torture; 
we would embrace them with all the ardour of joy. 
What would be tous the pleasures of earth? Trifles. 
Fortune? a plaything. Fame? the airy emptiness of 
abubble. ‘Tis well it should not be so; tis well that 
doubts sometimes sway the firmest mind; that earth- 
ly feelings and earthly ties have power to interest us: 
Such thoughts are, in themselves, ennobling; but 
they should be the sacred pleasures of a lonely hour. 
When we mingle in the world it becomes our duty to 
regard its pleasures as our own; and the heppy con- 
stitution of our minds renders this duty congenial to 
us. The spirit that loves to indulge itself occasionally 
in euch deep and holy thought, if well regulated, is 
the best adapted to enjoy the sweet intercourse of so- 
cial life. It has, within itself, an unfailing spring 
of true happiness; but, too often to draw from it, 
would be to unfit itself for its worldly daties. Our 
nature cannot long sustain a state of high excitement, 
and we should restrain even our imaginations within 
the bounds of judgment. 

The playful exercise of fancy, the melody of sweet 
sounds, the moderate gratification of each separate 
sense, are all sources of happiness. Each season has 
its own peculiar pleasures. The earth is full of 
beauty. Itis beautiful in spring, with its green ver- 
dure, its skies of dark deep exquisite blue, her many 
coloured flowers, and songsters of the woods. The 
very air we breathe in spring is pregnant with joy; 
health returns to the pale cheek, and life to the 
chilled heart of the sad victims of disease; youth re- 
The 
firm step of manhood treads more proudly in his 
path; and woman, oh! it is her own sweet season. 
It gives new brightness to her eye, and tinges her 
cheek with the colour of its own fair flower. She 


Be-- 





These are the subjects of their debates. Does||the child of poverty be raised to happiness. The light |icannot withhold her emiles when all nature smiles, nor 
heaven smile upon their efforts? Who can doubt it.|lof newly implanted hope may illumine the path of the||restrain the outpourings of her joyous spirit when all 
Is she not increasing in wealth and in power? Power,''desponding; the voice of truth may dispel the illu-!'nature breathes of joy. )And\summer—her joys are 
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“The Kayduks,” he exclaimed, “ere lurking for me in||about the fields at an unseasonable hoor in search of health 
the passes of the mountains. Should they discover my re-|!and mushrooms, settled upon my lunge, and came pretty near 
treat, they will murder me, Ah, had I the magic rifle of thy || making my early rising the prelude to an early grave.—But 
father, who would dare to molest me? who could resist ||suppose a man up and dressed before the sun, (and here 3 


those of spring ripened and matured, exciting emo- 
tions less rapturous, but more chastened, more pure, 
more exalted. There is a softness in the air of sum- 
mer, that enervates the tone of the mind. We seek 
the cool shades of retirement. Her sweetest hours 
are those of twilight and moonlight, and the soul gives 
itself up to that pensive pleasing melancholy, in 
which nature herself seems to indulge. It is a fleet- 


ing season, but in its flight we gather many a gem of] 


joy. The pleasures of autumn are fewer, but not 
less dear. Age delights in its deep repose; in the 
stillness which pervades the earth. Its beauty, its 
brilliancy, is passing away ; but we are prone to set a 
higher value on joys that are soon to fade; andin 
their gradual decay we read a moral most useful to 
us; and, in the thought that they will soon revive, we 
feel more and more deeply the conviction, that, like 
them in their decay, so shall we be in our renewal. 
Winter—what are the enjoyments of winter? No 
more do we look without for pleasure. Nature pre- 
sents usa dreary aspect ; the sunis chilled; the trees 
are leafless; there are no flowers nor birds. Men 
hasten their steps, anxious for shelter from the piercing 
winds. What is that shelter? Home. In this word 
lies the spell that makes even winter pleasant. Friends 
meet oftener ; the cheerful fire promotes sociability ; 
the pleasures of conversation; of intellectual com- 
munion; the sportive jest; the merry laugh. These 
does winter bring us, and it is welcome. Let us 
value its blessings as we ought to do. In this merry 
scason throughout our land, let us participate with 
cheerful hearts; and, while each spirit reflecta with 
gratitude on the occasion of the celebration of its 
great festival, meditates upon the events of the last 
year, and reaolves to begin and end the next with 
good, may the great Power that watches over us 
grant a happy new year to each and all. - J. 





THE MAGIC RIFLE. 
Initated from the lyric, by P. Merimec. 

Tho riffe of the great bey of Sawa was a wonder! It had 
twelve golden rings, twelve rings of silver, its stock was 
embellished with mother of pearl, and from its butt end was 
suspended three tufts of red silk. Many other rifles have 
rings of gold and tafts of red silk also. The gunsmiths of 
Banialouka are exceedingly skilful. But where is the work- 
man, who could sing the magic song, which rendered dead- 
ly the balls of the rifle of Sawa? 

It had slain the Delhi with his mailed cost, and it had 
fought the Arnaut with his cassock stuffed with felt and 
embroidered with seven double cords of silk. And the mail 
coat was broken like the web of a spider, and the cassock 
was pierced like a plantain-leaf, 

Dawoud, the handsomest of the Bosniaks, slung the cest- 
liest of his rifles on his back ; he filled his girdle with se- 
quins ; of his twelve guzlas he took the most sonorous, He 
started from Banialouka on Friday, and arrived in the land 
of the bey Sawa on Sunday. 

There he sat down. He played on his guzla, and all the 
maidens closed round him. He sung plaintive melodies, 
and all the maidens sighed. He sung songs of love, and 
Nastasie, the daughter of the bey, threw him her bouquet, 
and blushing at her boldness fled into the house. 

In the cool of the evening she opened her window, and 
beheld Dawoud scated on the stene bank before the gate 
ofthe house. As she bent forward to look at him, her red 
cap dropped from her head, and Dawoud seized it, and filled 
it with soquins, and threw it back into the window of the 
beautiful Nastasie. 

** Behold,” said he, “ yonder black and threatening cloud 
which hovers over the mountains, heavy with hail and rain. 
Wilt thou leave me a prey to the storm, and see me ex- 
pise before thine eyes?” 

Unloosing her silken girdle, Nastasie fastened it with a 
knot to the balcony, and Dawond was soon at her side, 
‘(Speak softly,” said she. ‘If my father should hear thee, 
he would kill both thee and me.” 

The morning dawned—Dawoud descended from the bal- 


every night he returned to the village, and found the silken 





cony, and ran to conceal himself in the mountains. | 


girdle hanging from the balcony. 


The fifth night 
pale and blopd-stnined. . RENE Be eens: 


me?” 


will not dwell upon the soft, delicious slumbers that have 


“The rifle of my father,” replied Nastasie, “I cannot||been broken and frighted away by his harsh snd unnatural 
get. During the day it hangs on his shoulders; and at|{conduct,) cuppose him up, dressed, out of the house, and away 
night it reposes with him on his couch.” And she wept, ||to the fields. When he gets there, these fields are, to be sure, 


and looked into the heavens where the sun rises. 


green enough—rankly green—but he dares not venture into 


“Oh, Nastasie,” said he, “bring me the rifle of thy father, || one of them ; orif he does, especially if the grass be any way 
and put mine in its place; he will not perceive the change. || luxuriant, he might just as well have gone a bathing with his 
My rifle has twelve rings of gold, and twelve rings of silver, || nether garments on : he dare not pluck a wildflower from the 


and from the handle hang three tassels of red silk.” 
Silent and breathless she entered the room of her father, 
and took his rifle, and laid that of Dawoud in its place. 


hedge-aide, for on approaching he finds that 


“ Back snails and white, 
“« Blue soails and gray, 


The bey sighed in his sleep, and was troubled, but he||*@ pursuing their slimy peregrinations in every direction ; 
awoke not; and his daughter gave the magic rifle to her|] the birds do not warble at that early hour, but on leaving their 
lover. He embraced Nastasie tenderly, and swore to re-|| Warm nests, flit uneasily from bush to bush, shaking their 
turn the next evening. And he left her on Friday; and he|| Plumage, and twitter-twittering in way certainly not cal- 


entered Banialouka on Sunday. 


culated to raise his feelings to any very ecstatic pitch; and 


When the bey awoke, he lifted the rifle of Dawoud. “I even the cows, whose slumbers he has disturbed, arise slowly 
am growing old,” aid he ; “my rifle lays heavy on me ;||904 eullenly from their damp couch, luok grimly at the wor- 


bat it will kill many yet.” 

Every night the silken girdle hung from the balcony ; but 
the faithless Dawoud came no more. 

“The enemy have entered our lands,” said the bey, 
nothing can resist their chief Dawoud-Aga. He carries on 
the croup of his saddle a leathern bag, and his slaves fill it 
with the ears of those he kills.” 

All the men of Vostina gathered round the old bey of 
Sawa. Nastasie mounted the roof of the house, to behold 
the battle; and she recognised Dawoud, as he spurred his 


horse against her father. The bey pulled his trigger, sure | ,, 


of his victory ; but the priming alone catched fire. A cold 
shudder overran him, Shortly afterwards a ball pierced 
the cuirass of Sawa in the middle, and it entered his breast 
and came out from his back. The bey fell dead. A black 
cut his head off, and hung it by its white mustachios on the 
croup of the saddle. 

When Nastesie beheld the murder of her father, she cast 
the cloak of her young brother around her shoulders, leaped 
on his black horse, and went into the battle to seek her 
false and perjured lover and to kill him. When Dawoud 
beheld the young horseman, he aimed at her with his magic 
rifle. Fatal was the ball he sent: the fair Nastasie dropped 
dead on the ground. A black cut her head off, held it by its 
long fair hairs, and Dawoud saw the sweet face of Nastasie! 

And he sprang from his horse, and kissed the bloody head. 
“1 am her murderer,” he exclaimed; gnd he flung himself| 
and the magic rifle into the abyss of Vostins. 8. 





EVILS OF EARLY RISING. 


It aeems to be the laudable endeavour of a great portion 
of the present generation to prove their forefathers fools ; this 
heing the way in which they choose to evince their gratitude 
for the benefits they have derived from the labours of those 
who have gone before them ; and accordingly, from the author 
of Devereux downwards, they are employed in running full 
tilt at what it is their pleasure to term “popular fallacies.”— 
Now, notwithstanding we can travel ten miles an hour quicker 
than those who lived before us, I, for one, cannot help think- 
ing that our ancestors knew something ; and am therefore par- 
ticularly cautious of impugning, or even entertaining doubte 
of the soundness of any good old maxim that may seem to 
have received the sanction of wiser heads than I ever expect 
mine to become, even in these ready-made-knowledge days. | 
But there is one thing which has been much advocated by 
doctors and moralists, (not, I suspect, without sinister motives 
on the part of the former,) namely, “early rising,” which 1 
never could see the utility of, and which has only to be 
placed in a proper light to show at once its folly and impro- 
priety. 

Let the merits of the case be examined. It is the custom || 
of those who advocate this baneful practice to appeal rather 
to the fancy than the reason, and to sketch a highly romantic 
and altogether ideal picture of the pleasures of early rural 





walks, &c. They talk of green fields, and purling streams, 
and warbling birds, and healthful breezes, invariably winding 
up with a florid description of the glories of the rising sun. 
Now I myself, from dear-bought experience, happen to know 
something of these matters; for though, with one exception, 
L have not eccn the sun rise for many years, yet in early life, 





when I “thought as a child and acted as a child,” I was se- 








duced, by empty rodomontade, to adopt the pernicious prac- 
tice of carly rixing, until a heavy cold, caught by roaming 


shipper of nature, and proceed, in a discontented manner, to 
elake their thirst by nibbling the grass. These discomforts 
probably rather damp his feelings, and he proceeds forthwith 


“and {1% select a dry spot on the turnpike-road, where he stands, 


with his hands in his pocket, gaping at the sun getting up, 
and fancying himself very much delighted; though every- 
body knows, that for richness and beauty one sunset is worth 
adozen sunrises. After this he makes it a point of duty to 
walk and lounge about for three or four hours, leaning over 
some farmer's gate-way watching the chickens, with their eyes 
half open, picking up stray worms, or the ducks gobbling 
unhousled” snails, when he goes home wet and weary, and 
finds the sensible part of the family enjoying themselves with 
toast and coffee. Ass all foolish persons dishke to confess their 
folly, he proceeds to state that he has had “ such a charming 
walk!” thereby not only sinning his miserable soul before 
breakfast, and giving the father of lies a decided advantage 
for the rest of the day, but inducing other unsuspicious vic- 
tims to follow his scandalous example. 

There is more truth than poetry in this plain ctatement of 
the case, which will be found to be correct nine times out of 
ten, even in the most favourable season of the year—summer} 
what then must anearly morning's walk be through the chills 
and drizzle of spring or the substantial foge of autumn? As 
fer winter, the idea of a man leaving his warm bed, and 
wading through ice and enow without the prospect of anything 
but a frost-bitten nose, is so abhorrent to the natural and com- 
mon feelings of humsnity, that it may well be doubted 
whether any one but an hypochondriac or a lunatic could 
conceive or execute such a measure. 

Can any thing be more preposterous than the advice not 
unfrequently given, to ‘go to bed with the sun and get up 
with the eun ?” It is clearly contrary to the visible intentions 
of Providence. Before the sun rises the night dews lio 
heavily on flower and plant and field and forest. Nature is 
drenched: and the sun is kindly sent forth, as it were, to mop 
up the world, and make the earth all dry and comfortable be- 
fore it is necessary for its tenant man to comeabroad. With 
his warm beams he proceeds in the work of exsuction, and 
draws up all the raw and unhealthy vapours out of harm's 
way: and any man who unnecessarily intrudes himself into 
his presence when thus transacting his morning’s business, 
well deserves what he generally geta, a chilly recoption and 
an inflammation of the lungs. “Yet people will punish them- 
selves in this way, and bear it all asif they were suffering in 
a good cause! And if you remonstrate with them on their 
folly, they will take pen, ink, and paper, and prove to you, by 
the rules of arithmetic, how many years of active existence a 
man adds to his natural life by getting up regularly four hours 
before the rest of his fellow-mortals, only forgetting to deduct 
the four hours he loses by going to bed that much sooner, in 
order to indulge his strange, out-of-the-way propensities. 

If a cause is to be judged by its advocates, few, 1 believe 
would stand worse than early rising. You never mect with 
what is called ‘a good fellow” among early risers. It is 
either your old bachelor, who is, to be sure, more excusable 
than any other class of men; or your morose worldly hus- 
band, who prides himself on his domestic virtues, because 
he sleepe over the fire after supper, and goes to bed at nine 
o’cléck; or your thin, bilious, poetical and dyspeptic youth, 
who fancies he is an admirer of nature, and therefore comes 
abroad to see her in her most disagreeable forms, and also to 
beget an appetite for an extra/egg or an additional muffin 
at breakfast. But) the cmost amusing thing’ is, the credit 


such people take to themselves for these departures from the 
ordinary regulations of society. They invariably narrate the 
history of their morning’s exploits to one who loves his bed 
with an air of conscious rectitude, and with that 

“ sort of satisfaction, 

“Meo feel when they have done a virtuous action,”” 
though wherein consists the virtue of one man putting on his| 
Clothes three or four hours before another, I am utterly| 
unable to conjecture. But so it is, and they pride themselves 
upon it, as if it was one of the cardinal virtues, and like charity, 
covered a r. ultitude of sins. 

My prejudices against thishabit were greatly augmented by 
the shock my feelings received from witnessing it carried into 
effect ona highly improper occasion. I was, a summer or two) 
ago, invited to a Wedding, a few miles in the country, having 
an offhand acquaintance with both bride and bridegroom. 
The former was very pretty and agreeable, the latter very 
pedantic and disagreeable. Many people thought him a genius, 
and he himself inclined to that opinion. He was busy with 

* an epic poem, was an inflexible early riser, and invariably ate 
dyspepsia crackers at breakfast. His conversation always 
turned upon one subject, which was himself; this subject he 
divided into two parts, one of which was an unsparing narra- 
tion of his literary labours, and the other, a particular account 
of the state of his stomach for the last three weeks past, with 
minute reminiscences of what had agreed with him and what 
had not. How he had contrived to steer between these two 
@ivieions and carry on “ his whole course of wooing,” I can- 
not comprehend. Be that as it might, a set of joyous spirits 
were congregated together at the wedding party. The wine 
circled gaily, and the song and jest past merrily round. At 
a reasonable hour the ladies and junior and senior gentlemen 
retired, leaving about a dozen of us too well contented with 
things as they were to think of leaving them 60 soon. Time 
flew unheeded by, and the bright sun and four o’clock in the 
morning, found us singing in full chorus, 

“ Fly not yet, ‘tis just the hour!’ : 
when happening to cast my eye into the garden, judge of my 
surprise at beholding our friend the “gay bridegroom” peram- 
balating the gravel walk a little way from the house. Struck 
with astonishment, I spoke not a word, but rushed from the 
room and made towards him, filled with fearful forebodings of| 
some dire mishap. On my anxiously inquiring what was the 
anatter, he seemed surprised at the question, and civilly stated 
“‘that nothing was the matter—that four o’clock was his usual 
time for getting up—that he found it conducive to health— 
that he had eaten three quarters of an ounce too much at 
supper—that the rising-sun was a glorious spectacle, and that 
nothing aided the digestive powers s0 much as an early walk.” 
As he proceeded 1 looked in the reptile’s inanimate face—there 
was not a spark of fire in his dull gray eye, his turned-up 
conceited-looking nose was tipped with blue, and I thought of, 
the truth of what the scripture says, ‘we are but clay.” I 
remonstrated with him on the brutality and cruelty of his 
conduct; but he seemed to have no notion of endangering his 
health for the satisfaction of any created being, and I left the 
animal, or rather vegetable, sticking among the cabbages, ad- 
miring the beauties of nature, while I betook myself to my 
alas! solitary pillow. 

In the course of time two events occurred, one of which did 
not surprise me—the other did. My friend, the bridegroom’s 
wife, insisted on a separate maintenance, and my friend, the 
tridegroom, published a volume of poems, which, upon opening, 
to my utter amazement, I found were almost all on amatory 
subjects. He discoursed of “ love and dove,” and “ kiss and 
bliss,’”? and strolls by moonlight, (he always went to bed at 
ten,) and ardent hopes and fiery passions, in a way that would 
have outdone Catallus and Thomas Moore, only that his were 
merely words without ideas, which certainly improved the 
innocence of the povms, however it might destroy their effect. 
‘There were also two or three bacchanalian songs, concerning 
« circling cups” and “rosy wine,” (he always drank cinnamon- 
cordial diluted with water,) &c. &c. At the time of receiving 
this, I was busy with “an essay attempting to form a judg- 
ment of the characters of authors from their works.” I read 
half a dozen of my friend’s poems, after which I folded up my 
manuscript, laid it on the fire, and said nothing more about 
the matter. Ever since that time I have entertained a de- 
vided abhorrence of early rising in every shape, and never 
contract an intimacy with ony man that gets up before six in 
summer and seven in winter. Cc. 


AwEcpors oF MuRaT.—Baron Larrey lately told the aca- 
demy of sciences that Murat was one day giving the word of 
coramand, when a ball struck his throat and penetrated as far 
as the larynx. At the end of a few minutes, and after some 
siolent efforts, he spit it out, and was cured within a fortnight. 











January.—This month is so called from Janus, whose fes- 
tival was celebrated on the first day bythe Romans. It has been 
asserted, that its derivation is from janua, e door, because 
it opens the year, and is, therefore, called its portal ; but this 
is fanciful, and unworthy of credit, In the Monthly Miscel- 
lany for December, 1692, there is an essay on new-year's 
gifte. It states, that “the Romans were great oheervers of 
the custom of new-year’s presents, even when their year con- 
sisted only of ten months, of thirty-six days each, and began 
in March; also, when January and February wore added by 
Numa to the ten others, the calends, or first of January, were 
the time on which they made presents; and even Romulus 
and Tatius made an order, that overy year vervine should be 
offered to them, with other gifts, as tokens of good fortune 
for the new year. Tacitus mentions an order of Tibe- 
Tius, forbidding the givmg pr demanding of new-year gifts, 
unless it were on the calends of January, at which time the 
senators, as well as the knights and other great men, brought 
gifts to the emperor, and, in his absence, tothe capitol. The 
ancient Druids, with great ceremonies, used to scrape off from 
the outside of oaks, the misleden, which they consecrated to 
their great Tutates, and then distributed it to the people, 
through the Gauls, on account of the great virtues which 
they attributed to it; from whence new-year’s gifts are still 
called in some parts of France, guy-Pan-neuf. Our English 
nobility, every new-year’s tide, still eend to the king a purse 
with gold in it, Reason may be joined to custom to justify 
the practice; for as presages are drawn from the first things 
which are met on the beginning of a day, week, or year, none 
can be more pleasing than of those that are given us. We 
rejoice with our friends, after having escaped the dangers that 
attend every year ; and congratulate each other for the future, 
by presents and wishes for the happy continuance of that 
course, which the ancients called strenarium comercium.” 

This month is generally the coldest in the year. 

“Cold and raw the north winds blow 
Bleak in the morning early; 

All the trees are covered with snow 
‘As it ia in the winter yearly.” 

Snow is moet apt to fall in this month, and the pleasures, 
of snow-balling and sleighing, skating and sliding, are then 
fully realized. With us they have been rare of late years. 
Not eo in more northern regions, where the poet’s description 
still applies in all its force : 

‘ Now in the Netherlands, and where the Rhino 
Branched ont in many along canal extends, 
From every province swarming, void of care 
Bavaria rushes forth ; and us they sweep 
On sounding skates, a thousamd different ways, 
Jp citcling poiso, swift as the winds along, 

then gay land is maddened all to joy. 
Nor less the northern courts, wide o'er the snow, 
Pour a new pomp. Eager on rapid sleds 
Their vigorous youth, in bold contention, whoel 
The long resounding course. Meantime, to raise 
The manly strife, with highly blooming charms, 


| season, Scandinavie’e dam 
Or Russia's buxom daughters, glow around.”” 


We can remember, when, in good old years, now gone by, 
we too had our share of these pastimes, even in this now 60 
busy and money-making city of New-York. It was not then 
80 populous, nor so filthy, nor 0 filled with strange faces, 
come from heaven knows whence; from the strada of Naples, 
the alameda of Madrid, the shanties of Tipperary, the huts of 
Berne, the bazaars of Morocco, or perhaps eome pagoda in 
Canton. So many dark-looking brick walls did not intercept 
the free currents of keen and bracing air, that ewept down 
from the iron-bound palisades of Jersey, and over the foam- 
crested waves of Henry Hudson's own beloved river, 
the spacious plains and meadows of Lispenard’s farm, infusing 
health, vigour, and bloom into the youthful faces that were 
seen, thick as blackberries in June, or the leaves in Valom- 
brosa, to move and wheel gracefully around, poised upon their 
polished skates, Canal-street, that eternal and mushroom- 
growth thoroughfare, was not. St. John’s lofty spire was 
just commencing to cast its shadow far and wide over the 
groves and plantations of trees that lay thickly scattered 
around, barely relieved here and there by some villa or decent 
cottage, peeping through the foliage. Thompeon and Sulli- 
van, and even Laurens-street, (in which latter a theatre hath 
since stood and fallen too) were all in embryo. But those 
were the days of our youth, and this editorial column is not 
the suitable place in which to recall them, or mourn over 
their faded glory. They shall not, however, be lost to the 
reader; we mean to present him shortly with cur “ reminis- 
cence of New-York,” and show that we can excel cven the 

-famed Francis Herbert, Esq. on this most interestin; ig topi 
There are streets, and alleys, and lanes, and roads, and past 

















nues, about which we could relate the most pathetic storics 
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land engrossing anecdotes. Such a street was wholly destroy- 


ed by fire; in such an alley an awful murder was committed ; 
in yonder Jane a great personage breathed his last; and in the 
meeting of these two roads a capital execution was once cx- 
hibited, by the considerate indulgence of the public authori- 
ties, for the festive enjoyment of some thousand spectators, 
and the immense pecuniary emolument of eighty-nine gin- 
ger-bread boys. But we forget January. If this month is 
the coldest of the year, it is not without its pleasures even in 
these degenerate days. A clear day will sometimes be suc- 
ceeded by a far more clear night ; and then the beauties of 
the starry firmament glow in all their most transparent lustre. 
“The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright.” The beau- 
tiful constellation Orion, distinguished by the three stars 
of his girdle, makes a conspicuous figure in the heavens. 
Astronomical studies may now be usefully blended with bodily 
exercise and moral contemplation. Man may humbie himself, 
as he regards those distant and adamantine spheres that 
wheel along silently, but impressively and harmoniously, 
through the immense vault above; and if a feeling of rebel- 
lious pride arise, he may address himself— 

‘s And canst thou think, poor worm, those orbs of light 

In size immense, in namber infinite, 

‘Were made for thee alone,—to twinkle in thy sight? 

Presumptuous mortal! can thy nerves descry 

How fer from thee they roll, from thee how high! 

‘With all thy boasted knowledge, canst thou sce 

Their various beauty, order, harmony 1° 

Number twenty-siz.—The half volume of the present year 
is now completed. Having been compelled, by circumstances, 
to say much of late respecting our arrangements, and—thanks 
to the public—our very brilliant prospects, we shall not obtrude 
any remarks which might have otherwise suggested them- 
selves at this time. We canndt, however, refrain from offer- 
ing the tribute of our wishes for the individual prosperity of 
our numerous readers, for their unalloyed and heartfelt en- 
joyment of the festivities of the season, and for the continu- 
ance of that reciprocal and chesring good-will that has ever 
subsisted between them and ourselves, 

N. B.—Next week we shall commence the publication, as 
promised in our last, of the regular order of popular airs. 
We shall then endeavour to comply successively with the 
wishes of many subcribers for particular and favourite melodies. 


The Proselyte.—We have only room to acknowledge the 
receipt of this very interesting brochure, and to applaud the 
humane spirit which induced its author to publish it at the 
present juncture. It is well calculated to make the unwary 
pause, who are ready to engulph themselves in the abyss of a 
cold and unredeeming scepticism, and array themselvos against 
the present order and well-being of society. We need only 
say it is from the pen of the accomplished writer of the “ Un- 
educated Wife,” to ensure it an attentive perusal. 

Clara Fisher.—Bourne has just published a magnificent 
portrait of this highly-gifted and deservedly popular young 
lady, executed by Gimber and Bennet, from an original 
picture by Inman. A better finished acquatint engraving, 
or @ more animated and striking likeness, we have seldom, 
if ever, seen. The size of the print is fifteen by twenty 
inches. As Miss Fisher is a universal favourite, her portrait 
will, no doubt, meet with a very rapid and extensive sale.— 
Bourne deserves credit for his taste and enterprise. 

Independence of the press.—Au Ohio editor declines pub- 
lishing an obituary notice of two columns, on the death of 
an infant three months old! deeming it rather too long: and 
for which refusal the writer stopped his paper. 


* Longevity.—An unmarried lady, named Poirier, died a few 





across || days ago at Villeveque, at the great age of one hundred and 


one years and eight months. She retained the use of all 
her faculties, and was consequently cheerful to the day of 
her death, eee iat in earn tt 

Ice.—A mixture of four ounces of nitrate of ammonia, 
four ounces of subcarbonate of eoda, and four ounces of 
water, inatin pail, have been known to produce ten ounces 
of ice in three hours. 


Cemeteries.—Thore isa projoct on foot at Paris, of forming 
a cometry after the manner of the ancient pyramids, capa- 
ble of containing five million bodies. 

New mode of surveying.—A traveller gravely assures us, 
that he had ascertained the height of these mountains in 
Africa, called “ Mountains of the moon,” eimply by tying 
his feet together with a cord, in such a way 4s toallow them 
to separate one yard. He then walked from the highest 
point to the base, which gave the measurement in yarde. 

Xr Agents, and others indebted to this establishment, arr 
respectfully requested, on the receipt of the prescnt number, 
to cancel our deroands against them: 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


WHISKERS. 

‘1 pre of you, I beseech you; nay, I insist upon it,” said 
Mrs. Lawton to her‘son. 

“ Impossible,” replied the elegant and fashionable indivi- 
dual to whom the apostrophe was addressed, touching the tip 
of his snow-white collar, almost imperceptibly, with his thumb 
and middle finger, and introducing the thumb of his other 
hand within the arm-hole of his vest with rather a dashing 
air. “It is utterly and absolutely impossible~any thing but 
that.” 

“But, Charles,” continued the persevering old lady, ‘dear 
Charles, oblige me this once—I have set my heart on it.” 

“Tt cannot be,” said the youth, assuming a theatrical atti- 
tude, and extending his right arm, with his finger pointing 
towards the eky. 

‘ "Pwill be recorded for a precedent ; 


“ And maay an error, by the same example, 
‘Will rush into the state : it cannot be.” 


“Let me persuade you,” said his'sister, a fine dashing git!, 
with a voice like the ringing of silver, and eyea which must 
have melted the very soul out of any man except a brother. 
“May T entreat you?” 

“Oh, entreat ? Certainly, Kate; you may entreat.” 

© Woll, there,” said she, flinging her arm around his waiat, 
and looking triumphantly at her mother. 

* But,” added Charles, glancing complacently down upon 
his long, polished, square-toed, graceful boot. ‘I shant do it, 
you know, although you do entreat.” 

“Oh,” said Kate, “go about your business; you are a per. 
fect fright.” 

“You think 60, do you, Kate?” and he glanced upon the 
broad mirror, which hung at the end of the apartment, re- 
flecting the image of a very handsome and well-dressed man. 
“You have made quite adiscovery. You deserve credit ; but 
they won't believe you, Kate ; good by ;” and, flinging across 
his shoulders a Spanish cloak, of blue cloth, whose ample 
folds fell in drapery around his stately form, he placed a ten 
dollar beaver upon his pericranium, and made his exit. 

Now, reader, if you are a grave merchant—then, Mr. reader, 
if you are a foreigner, just come from “earth’s proudest isle” — 
then, sir reader, if a young gosling dandy, fluttering upon the 
arena of fashion; master reader—or if some sweet face bends 
over the page, robbing the avaricious world of radiant glances 
for my poor scribblings, then, dear reader, are you resolved to 
pursue this history? If so, before you proceed further, espe- 
cially the last-named clase of my fellow-creatures, let us sound 
a parley. It is not my intention to enlighten you upon any 
bloody adventures, nor to draw the blinding tears from their 
crystal fountains, by tracing the progress of any unfortunate 
young lady who “never told her love,” or told it to no pur- 
pose; although, I confess, “the Spanish cloak,” and the 
“ample folds,” and “the stately form,” have a suspicious 
appearance. No tempest is to be raised, no battle to be fought, 
not even a heart shall be broken, though collegians and mer- 
chants’ clerks are so susceptible to perforations, you know of, 
that they are usually cracked and otherwise damaged. I have 
humour to-night neither for the romantic, the sentimental, 
nor the sublime. This is a practical essay, and though serious 
and important, has no claim upon your delicate sympathies. 

Reader, let us fling aside all jesting, and proceed to the con- 
sideration of one of the most alarming evils of modern times. 

“But who were the characters first introduced to me?” 
thinks some gay little miss, all curiosity, tenderness, and 
ready to fall in love with her own shadow. 

I must answer this interrogatory in my own fashion. Mr. 
Charles Lawton was a gentleman in every sense of the word. 
His address was sufficient recommendation into every circle 
of society. His person marked him for one of partial nature’s 
favourites; his disposition candid, generous, and noble; his 
mind acute, powerful, and highly cultivated. He had one 
fault, or rather two, and they were his whiskers! They 
seemed naturally gifted with an inordinate growing force, i 
which he was at no trouble to restrain. The consequence 
was, that from his cheek bones to his throat, and from the 
back of his nock to the curl of his chin, he was nothing but 
whiskers. Our essay commenced with a dialogue upon this very 
subject. Now, to rear an unexceptionable pair of whiskers: 

tequires taste and discernment. It is a task of the most diffi- 
cult kind, fraught with various dangers. They may be too 
smaall—that's mean ; or they may be overgrown—that’s mon- 
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of man incompetent to raise them. The upper part of the 
cheek is amooth as a girl’s, while, from the barren soil of the 
jaw bone, some few unfortunate creatures struggle up into 
a melancholy and dubious existence, so far apart, that if they 
had voices they could scarcely converse without a speaking- 
trumpet. “The attempt, and not the deed, confounds us.” 
I pity such a gentleman from the bottom of my soul. 

Bat this is an evil of comparatively inferior importance. 
It is the amazing increase in size, and multiplication of the 
number of this article of personal decoration, which prompts 
me to solicit the attention of the civilized world. They find 
their way into all companies. Balls and parties are oversha- 
dowed by their presence ; even the purity and brightness of 
the domestic circle are violated ; and you may find a gentle 
youth, who yet “ speaks small like a woman,” with his vis- 
age garnished like the great mogul. 1am not easily eus- 
ceptible to terror; but 1 confess the rapid strides which this 
fashion makes startled me, and urged me to many profound 
meditations. I am an American, and I love my country. 
The interest I felt in her welfare urged me on. From cogi- 
tations I proceeded to inquiry ; investigation led to dis- 
covery ; until I succeeded in unfolding one of the most anti- 
républican and diabolical conspiracies which ever threat- 
ened the independence of a free and happy people. 

A secret society has been organized, entitled the “ whis- 
kerandos-and-mustachio-confederation,” conceived and 
headed by two or three noted characters in this city. They 
hold their midnight conclave in a subterranean apartment 
beneath “ Bluebeard hall.” Don Felix Furioso has arrived 
from Spain ; and with Gen. Scrubbingbrush from Bear-island 
in the Arctic ocean, (the one distinguished for having put a 
band of robbers to flight in the middle of the darkest night 
in December, by merely putting his head out of the mail- 
coach window, and the other for having thrown a whale 
into convulsions, off Labrador, which incautiously ventured 
near enough to lock into the cabin windows as he was 
shaving the tip of his chin,) have been invited here to sn- 
perintend the execution of their nefarious designs to over- 
turn all our institutions, abrogate the laws, subvert the 
constitution, and deliver us up to the dominion of the Prince 
Daredevil, of a little island in the South Pacific ocean, lati- 
tude ninety, who shaves every part of his face except the 
end of his nose. All who join their society are to cultivate 
this badge of distinction, to the greatest possible extent. 
The members of this dangerous tribunal are heediess of all 
conzequences. The dearest social relations are to be rent 
asunder, rather than yield a hair; and it is astonishing to 
obeerve how widely it has already spread. It embraces 
some of the most wealthy, fashionable, and influential of; 
our citizens. Editors, lawyers, doctors, boys, and old 
white-headed men. As they become more firmly establish- 
ed, they are gradually throwing off caution. The mustachio 
is soon to be mounted by young Mr. Q. who lately won the 
affections of several interesting young women by displaying 
a blue check collar; and who has since broken off several 
promising matches, and flung four milliner girls, six cham- 
ber maids, thirteen belles, and one married woman, into a 
gallopping consumption, by paying his addresses to them 
without any collar at all. Monsieur Temeraire, from Paris, 
has an assortment on hand for those who are unfortunate 
in the upper lip. They are manufactured out of the horse- 
hair, fastened with adhesive plaster, and are positively su- 
perior in fierceness and irresistibility to every other kind. 
Monsieur Temeraire has the honour to announce to his] 
friends in particular, and the public in general, that he cer- 
tainly must excel in this valuable art, as he spent fourteen 
years among the Russian bears, with the sole intention of| 
studving the spirit of theircountenances. He flatters himself, 
that, by following his directions in regard to the whisk7rs | 
and mustachios, he can transform the smoothest, genteelest, 
and most interesting youth, so as to be distinguished from 
a bear itself only upon the closest examination. 

This is a crisis of infinite danger, and I hope pens abler 
than mine will resume the subject. I recommended the mayor 
to order out the militia; but Mr. Bowne assured me that the 
officers were generally leading men in the “ whiskerandos-and- |! 
mustachiod-confederation,” and have, therefore, sct their faces 
against any interference. I then resolved fo apply to the 
editors to publish my fears; but upon entering into the closet 
of one of our most celebrated, I was startled to find myself 
alone, in a little room twelve by ten, door shut, with a pair of 
whiskers of most threatening aspect. As the only resource, I 
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strous. There is a kind of Scylla and Charybdis in the en- 
dcavour. 


There are wiiskerw that are not written. There is a Kind 


Propose that we organize a society to be entitled the “ anti- 
whiskerandos-and-mustachiod-confederacy-socicty.” It shall 
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to grant a charter, with a capital of a hundred millions of 
dollars, A meeting of the citizens opposed to whiskers, in- 
cluding women and children, is requested in the Park, on the 
eighth day of January, A. D. 1830, when measures will be takent 
to prepare a petition to congress for the purpose of excluding 
from office every man of whiskers, of making the oath of law- 
yers that they will support the constitution and wear no whic: 
ker, and of rendering mustachiosa capital offence. Hoanzn. 


VARIBTIB3. 


Mowsstaovs MELO-pnama.—The theatre of Gaiety at Parig; 
has just presented the lovers of the horrible with a melo-drama, 
which, with all the beauties of the old echool—silliness and 
persecuted virtue—unites all the perfections of the new; a 
corpse whom the exhumators have just delivered for dissec- 
tion. The heroine of this funeral history is a poor girl named 
Alice. Smitten by a physician called Belton, she fancies she 
is beloved, and going to be united to him, when all at once 
the unfaithful lover disappears, and abandons her for another 
woman. At the moment that Belton is going to render his 
infidelity irreparable by a marriage with his newly beloved, 
his bell is rung; he opens the door, and finds some exhuma- 
tors who bring him for sale the body of a young girl, This 
young girl is Alice, dead of despair. This termination of the 
Piece is of course horrifying toa people who execrate the 
grave scene of Hamlet. The work, nevertheless, shows ability, 
and posseases much interest, 

‘THR @HATTI-cHERIF.—This word implies the sign-manual 
of the sultan. In the early days of Turkish story, when the 
Ottoman sovereign was unacquainted with the use of the pen, 
he had no other sign-manual, or chatti-sherif, but the rough 
impression of his hand, which he had previously besmeared 
with ink. In more recent times, the sultan, feeling a sovereign 
antipathy to the toil either of ruling or writing, his genuine 
autograph is of very rare occurrence; and the chatti-sherif, or 
“noble line,” is limited to a line of two or three ‘short words, 
which he scrawls with his own hand at the corner of treaties, 
cabinet orders, diplomas, &c. It has ever been more to their 
taste to wield a sword than a pen. ; 

‘TuB SHOE AND THE SLIPPER, A FABLE FROM THE FRENCH, 
—A shoe, ornamented with superb buckles, said to a slipper, 
that was placed near to him, ‘‘ My good friend, why have you 
not buckles? “Of what use are they 7” replied the slipper. 
“Is it possible you don’t know tbe use of buckles? without 
them we should stick in the mire in the first bog we enter.” 
“My dear friend,” said the slipper, ‘'I never go into hogs.” 
It is certainly wiser and better to avoid difficulties than to pro- 
vide remedies for them. This is a lesson cunning people and 
fools can never underetand. 

AN HvPocHonpaiac.—There is now in the Maison de 
Santé, at Rouen, a patient who is fully impressed with the be- 
lief that he was killed at the battle of Austerlitz, at which he 
was, in fact, present, and received a wound. If his health is 
inquired after, he answers, “ You are asking after M. Lam- 
bert, but M. Lambert is no more, he was killed by a cannon 
ball. I know this which you see bears some resemblance to 
him, but it is by no means a good likeness, I wish you would 
construct a better.” He falls occasionally into a state of in- 
sensibility, which sometimes lasts for several days, during 
which the application of blisters, pinches, and even pricking 
him with a pin, appear to give him no kind of uncasiness, 

Dvucness oF st. aALBans.—The duchess of St. Albans is 
in possession of a greater number of unpublished poems, epi- 
grams, satires, and sonnets, written by the late lord Erskine, 
than any other person. During the life-time of Mr. Coutts, 
and especially those portions of the year which they spent 





|! either at Brighton or Salt Hill, when that most amiable noble- 


man was their guest, it was his constant custom to present 
Mrs. Coutts at dinner-time, or immediately after, an original 
poem, all of which are inserted in the album of the duchess 
of St. Albans, and not one of them has been published. 
Derivation oF HONEY-MOON.—It was the custom of the 
higher order of Teutones, a people who inhabited the northern 
part of Greece, to drink mead or metheglin, a beverage made 
with honey, for thirty days after every wedding. From this 


} custom comes the expression “to spend the honey-moon.” 


Five.iry.—Horn, president of Magdalen college, Oxford. 
and afterwards bishop of Norwich, said pleasantly enough, 
of an indolent person who lived five and thirty years in college, 
without any occupation, ‘he had nothing to do, and he did it !" 
TT e_—7= 
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We make room for the following address, which was present- 
ed to our city subscribers on the first instant. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that it is from the pen of our good friend 
Samuel Woodworth, esq.: to use the language of Curran, 
“the maker’s name is stamped upon the blade.” 


Adress of the Carrier. 
‘Toxe—" Songs of shepherds and rustical roundelays.”” 
Time is a dotard, I'll wager a ha’penny, 
Age and care must have addled his brain, 
Creeping onward, he does not escape any, 
it and genius invoke him in vain. 
With fraudulent dealing, he’s constantly stealing 
The blossoms of feeling, y bloom ; 
While pleasure and beauty, he thinks it his duty, 
.  Toseize as his booty, and hide in the tomb. 
. Years have roll’d with i ing celerity, 
Roll’d and mix’d in eternity’s 
Since your carrier, with trath and sincerity, 
First addrese’d you in numbers like theae. 
Six have departed, since blithe and light-hearted, 
Hicplnaes t imparted his feeli ia thyme; 
many sweet faces, renowned for thei , 
May now show the traces of pilfering Tene 
Hang the dotard !—Excuse the profanity, 
Few would censure the deed as a crime; 
Old and young, in this era of vanity, 
All conspire in the killing of Time. 
And each of these verses your carrier reh 
* | Sueceasively pierces his bosom no doubt ; 
And while 


u are reading the villain is bleeding— 
The are receding-—-his glass will run out! 
» Kili him oft as you he will rise again : 


- _ When the Mirror has knocked him down flat, 
Quick as thought he is up, and he flies again— 
Nige more lives than your favourite cat. 
But maugre his capera, there are few better papers 
To drive away vapours, and cripple his wing ; 
And none in the city can farnish a aitty 
So pretty.and wiity as that which we bring. 
Press'd on paper of elegant quality, 
‘Taste and neatness distinguish each page ; 
. Mosic auited to sadness or jollity, 
: _ Each new song that is heard fom the sta; 
With drawings appended, so brilliant and splendid, 
That all have-commended their taste and design ; 
Engraven so sweetly, and printed so neatly, 
t critics, discreetly, pronounce them divine. 
* Where's the host of aspiring competitors, 
é Springing like mushrooms, as quick to expire? 
” Ask thesr editors, printers, and creditors, 
They will tell you ‘twas best to retire. 
*Tis true the Truth-Teller, an emigrant dweller, 
A fine clever fellow, is still on the road 3 
And Albion’s pages enlighten all ages, 
While Atlas engages to bear his own load. 


* Were not modesty prone to prohibit us 
Praising the Mirror and telling its worth, 
We could boast of « host of contributors, 
Rivalld in talent by few upon earth. 
’Tis not our intention, however, to mention 
The weekly convention of poets and wits, 
Whose sage fucubrations, and choice Speculations, 
On divers occasions, enlighten our cits, 
FE wen know, in the cause of morality, 
‘ields a pen seldom rivall’d in force, 
Proving virtue a blinsful reality, 
Vice the herald of pain and remorse. 
His blithe uitre spigit appears to inherit 
A peas and merit supernally bright ; 
And long will continue with sweetness to win you, 
And kindle within you a glow of delight. 
C. renowned for his strictures dramatical, 
Charms the lovers of genius and wit, 
Telling critics, in language emphatical, 
Whom the chaplet of honour will fit. 
Fair Emily etches such beautiful sketches, 
. That fancy ovtatretches her piniona to fly ; 
Then there’s a writer of genius still bri hter, 
Whose talents delight he '—he signs himself I. 
4. conversant in matters historical, 
. , Culls tho flow’rets of every clime , 
‘Faneful Reuben, in strains allegorical, 
“Sweetly dresses a moral sublime. 
Tanthe, Lucinda, Estelle, and Belinda, 
‘With Thyrza and Hinda, are minstrels of fame ; 
While Everard, Norna, with Proteus and Horner, 
And @ in a corner, the laurel may claim, 











Time would fail us in mentioning more of them ; 
These suffice for a holiday verse, 
Tho’ ’twere easy to name twenty score of them, 
Could it but add twenty cents to our purse. 
We rather would mention some happy invention, 
And turn your attention to city affairs, 
Improved lations, in divers locations, 
nd grand alterations in angles and squares, 


“ We”—the Mirror—ne’er stooping to flattery, 
Tell our aldermen what they must do. 
Thus they furnished the seats on the Battery, 
Thus the Park was embellished for you. 
And now they decide well, the jail and the brideweil, 
Which oft we deride well, must soon disa ; 
And streets are extended, by us recommen 
And others intended, in course of the year. 


Broadway shortly must meet tho Fourth Avenue, 
Know the mandate has gone from our lip ; 

Down-town merchants may porsibl have a new 
Ferry to Brooklyn, from Old-slip. 

But save us from one ill, a bridge or a tunnel, 
Except for a runnel to water your lambs; 

May hurricanes shiver, and tempests deliver 
The noble East River from bridges and dams. 


More than any our columns contributed 
Hints for fashions, amusements, and such ; 
All the shows that have yet been exhibited 
Owe their worth to our magical touch. 
The Park and the Bowery, and Chatham so flowery, 
evenings were showery, were fill’d by our pen ; 
And now that the latter’s a circus, no matter 
We'll keep up a clatter to fill it again. 
Competition and hopeless rivality 
Swell no longer the pomp of the stage ; 
Each competitor has, in reality, 
Bow’d to “Old Drary,” their senior in age. 
Where Forrest has lately increae’d his fame greatly, 
By calling the stately King Philip from death ; 
And no ninny-hammer, can easily damn a 
New elegant drama, like Stone's, with a breath. 
Barnes, Placide, and Hilson are comical ; 
Tuneful Austin is graceful as fair ; 
Barry of gesture is not economical ; 
‘codhull’s too partial of fighting the air. 
The loud tones of Ritchings are truly bewitching, 
Such rapturous twitchings are felt at the breast, 
You'll own, if you heed ’em, there’s nought can exceed "me, 
When brave “ Sons of Freedom” is “ sung by reqnest.” 
8] » with eyes like her name, will enrapture 3 
n smiles while she pierces the beat: ve 
Wallack too, with her acting may capture you; 
Wheatley delights us in every part. x 
But sweet Clara Fisher, the worst that we wish her, 
Is laurels still fresher around her to fall; 
A fortune to bless her, true friends to caress her, 
And one to poseess her that’s worthy of all. 


Cline, renown'd for his grace and agilit " 
Wheeled a barrow aloft ona ee 7 
Niblo, famed for champagne and civility, 
Fill'd his purse and his bottles we hope. 
We'll offer no stricture, on West’s famous pi ‘ture, 
And though ’twould afflict your best fe gs no doubt, 
Go view it at leisure, co: ing with pleasure, 
That this is a treasure unequall’d throughout. 
Vizards or masks were the rage till prohibited ; 
Balls, soirees, and assemblies are yet ; 
Cards and billetdoux, daily distributed, 
Summon the lovers of pleasure and wit. 
But while their pavilions resound with cotillions, 
There’re leas Rrourd millions as happy as they ; 
Besides a choice number, whom nought will encumber, 
But rythmical lumber, prepared for to-day. 


* Hojidey gifts—there’s none like an ennual, 


But though the Talisman’s counted the best, 
Kitcbiner’s cook-book, the Housekeeper's Manual,” 
We recommend and prefer to the rest ; 
For this will enable cach fair at her table 
(I tell you no fable, but plain common sense,) 
To furnish such dishes of meats and of fishes, 
As every one wishes, at little expense. 


Themes religious, and subjects political, 
Grecian, Turkish, or Russian’ we bar; 
None but vassals, in strains parasitical, 
Chant the praises of Sultan or Czar. 
We'll make no reflections on recent elections, 
Nor whisper objections, because we don't care ; 
Of squabbles and scratches, and runaway matches, 
Or jumping Sam Patches, or Morgan’s affair. 








Thanks for favours—expressions of gratitude, 
Hopes and wishes which fancy defines, 
These are subjects entitled to latitude— 
We despatch them in four little lines: 2 
May every blessing that’s worth your possessing, 
And nothing distressing, be pour’d in your cup ; 
The heart’s purest pleasure be yours without measure, 
With one richer treasure in heaven laid up. 


—_—_—_—_—_—__ 
MORAL TALES. 














THE VILLAGE ROMANCE. 
. BY MISE MITFORD. 

Tr was on a rainy day, late in last November, that Mrs. Vil- 
lars came to take possession of her new residence, called the 
lodge, a pretty house, situated within the boundaries of Oak- 
hampstead Park, the pleasant demesne of her brother-in-law, 
sir Arthur Villars, and generally appropriated to the use of 
some dowager of that ancient and wealthy race. 

Mrs, Villars was an elderly lady, of moderate fortune, and 
excellent character. She was the widow of a dignified and 
richly-benificed clergyman, who had been dead some ycars, 
and had left her with three promising sons and two pretty 
daughters, all of whom were now making their way in the 
world to her perfect satisfaction ; the daughters happily and 
respectably married ; the sons thriving in different professions; 
and all of them as widely scattered as the limits of our little 
island could well permit—so that their mother, disencumbered 
of the cares of her offspring, had nothing now to prevent her 
accepting sir Arthur's kind offer, of leaving the great town in 
which she had hitherto resided, and coming to occupy the 
family-jointure house at Oakhampetead. To inhabit a mansion 
in which so many stately matrons of the house of Villars had 
lived and died, was a point of dignity no leas than of economy ; 
and besides, there was no resisting 60 excellent an opportunity 
of gratifying, amidst the good archdeacon’s native shades, the 
taete for refinement and solitude, of which abe had all her life 
been accustomed to talk. Talk, indeed, she did so very much 
of this taste, that shrewd observers somewhat questioned it: 
existence, and were not a little astonished when, after dallying 
away the summer over take-leave visita, she and her wholi: 
establishment (two maids, a pony-chaise, a tabby-cat, and her 
ecrub Joseph) left C., with its society and amusements, its morn 
ing calls and evening parties, for solitude and the lodge. 

Never was place or season better calculated to bring a lover 
of retirement to the test. Oakhampetead was situated in the 
moet beautiful and least inhabited part of a thinly inhabited 
and beautiful county; the roads were execrable; the nearest 
post-town was seven miles off; the vicar was a bachelor of 
eighty ; and,the great house was shut up. There was not even 
one neighbour of decent station, to whom she might complain 
of the want of a neighbourhood. Poor Mrs. Villars! The 
last stroke, too, the desertion of the park, was an unexpected 
calamity ; for, although she knew that sir Arthur had never 
resided there since the death of a most beloved daughter, after 
which event it had been entirely abandoned, except for a few 
weeks in autumn, when his only son, Harry Villars, had been 
accustomed to visit it for the purpose of shooting ; yet she had 
understood that this her favourite nephcw was on the point of 
marriage with the beautiful heiress of General Egerton, and 
that this fine old seat was to form the future residence of the 
young couple. Something, she learned, had now occurred to 
prevent a union which, a few months ago, had seemed so de- 
sirable to all parties—some dispute between the fathers, 
originally trifling, but worked up into bitterness by the in. 
fluence of temper—and all preparations were stopped, Harry 
Villars gone abroad, and the great house as much shut up as 
ever. Poor Mrs. Villars, who, after all her praises of retire- 
tment, and her declared love of solitude, could not, with anv 
consistency, run away from this “‘ desorted village,” was really 
as deserving of pity as any one guiity of harmless affectation 
well can be. 

The good lady, however, was not wanting to herself in this 
emergency. She took cold, that she might summon an apothe- 
cary from the next town; and-she caused herjpigs to commit 
a trespass on the garden of a litigioiis fatmer, that she might 








have an excuse for consulting tho n:ircst jattorney. Both 
resources failed. The medical m: ene of eminent skill 
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and high practice, whom nothing but real illness could alture 
into constant attendance; and the lawyer was honest, and 
settled the affair of the pigs at a single visit. All that either 
could do for her, was to enumerate two or three empty houses 
that might possibly be filled, and two or three people who 
would probably call when the roads became passable. So that 
poor Mrs. Villars, after vainly trying to fill up her vacant hours 
—alas! all her hours !—by superintending her own poultry 
yard, overlooking the village school, giving away fiannel petti- 
coats, and relieving half the old women in the parish, had very 
nearly made up her mind to find the lodge disagree with her, 
and to return to her old quarters at C. when the arrival of a 
fresh inmate at the next farm-house, gave an unexpected 
interest to her own situation. 

Oakhampetead was, as I have said, a very beautiful spot. 
Its chief heauty consisted in a small lake or mere without the 
park, surrounded partly by pastoral meadow grounds, and 
partly by very wild and romantic woodland acenery, amongst 
which grew some of the noblest oaks in the kingdom. The 
water did not, perhaps, cover more than thirty acres : although 
a length disproportioned to its breadth, a bend in the iniddle, 
and, above all, the infinite variety of its shores, indented with 
tiny bays and jutting out into mimic promontories, gave it an 
appearance of much greater extent. Rides and walks had 
formerly been cut around it; but these were now rude and 
overgrown, the rustic seatsdecayed and fallen, and the summer- 
housescovered with ivy and creeping plants. Since the absence 
of sir Arthur, neglect had succeeded to care; but a poet or a 
painter would have felt that the scene had gained in pictur- 
esqueness what it had lost in ornament. A grccn boat, how- 
ever, and a thatched boat-house, still remained in excellent 
preservation, under the shadow of some magnificent elms, 
and the chimney of the boatman’s cottage might just be seen 
peeping between the trees, over the high embankment which 
formed the head of the lake. The only other habitation visi- 
ble from the water, was an old farm-house, the abode of farmer 
Ashton, whose wife, formerly the personal attendant of the 
late Lady Villars, had soon been found by her surviving rela- 
tive to be by far the most conversable person in the place; and 
if the many demands on her attention, the care of men, maids, 
cows, calves, pigs, turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens, and children, 
‘would have aHowed her to devote much time to that unfortu- 
nate lady, her society would doubtless have proved a great 
solace and resource. But Mrs, Ashton, with all her desire to 
oblige Mrs. Villars, was enviably busy, and could only at short 
and distant intervals listen to, and, by listening, relieve the 
intolerably ennui of her seclusion. 

Now, however, a fresh inmate had made her appearance at 
the farm: a young woman, whom Mrs. Ashton called Ellen, and 
introduced as her niece, who having much leisure, (for apparent- 
ly she did nothing in the family but assist in the lighter needle- 
work) andevineing, asfar as great modesty and Uiffidence would 
permit, her respectful sympathy with the involuntary recluse, 
became her favourite auditress during her frequent visits to 
farmer Ashton’s; and wassoon sent for asa visitor (an humble 
visitor, for neither Mrs, Villars nor her young guest ever for- 
got the difference of their stations) at the lodge. Seldom a 
day passed without Joseph and the pony-chaise being sent to 
fetch Ellen from the farm. Nothing went well without her. 

Partly, of course, the charm might be resolvable into the 
bare fact of getting a listener; any good listener would have 
been a welcome acquisition in this emergency ; that is to say, 
any one who felt and showed a genuine sympathy with the 
“fair afflicted ;” but few could have been so thoroughly wel- 
come as Ellen, who soon became, on the score of her own 
merits, a first-rate favourite with Mrs. Villars. 

Whether Ellen was pretty or not, was a standing qucsiion 
in the village of Oakhampstead. Her zealous patroness 
answered without the slightest hesitation in the affirmative. 
Other people doubted. For the common sort, her face and 
figure wanted showiness; whilst the young farmers and per- 


sons of that class complained that she was not, according to | 


their notions, sufficiently gentecl, Mrs. Villars’ man-of-all-work, 
Joseph, combined both objections, by declaring that Ellen would 
be well enough if she were smarter. My readers must judge 
for themselves, a8 well at least as a pen-and-ink drawing will 
enable them. 

Her figure was round and short, piquante and youthful. 
Her face was round also, with delicate features and a most 
delicate complexion, as white and smooth as ivory, and just 
coloured enough for health, She hud finely-cut gray eyes. 
with dark eyebrows and eyelashes, a profusion of dark hair, 
and a countenance so beaming with gaiety and sweetness, 
that the expression was always “like that of other faces when 
they smile, ‘Then her voice and accent were enchanting. She 
sang little snatches of old airs in gushes like a nightingale— 





freely—spontaneously, as if she could no more help singing 
as she went about, than that “angel of the air;’? and her 
spoken words were as musical and graceful as her songs; what 
she said being always sweet, gentle, and intelligent ; sometimes 
very lively, and sometimes a little sad. 

Her dress was neat and quiet—plain, dark gowns, fitting] 
with great exactness, such as were equally becoming to her] 
station and her figure; delicately white caps and habit-shirts, 
and the simplest of all simple straw bonnets. The only touch 
of finery about her was in her chaussure; the silk stockings: 
and kid slippers in which her beautiful little feet were always 
clad, and in her scrupulously clean and new-looking French| 
gloves, of the prettiest pale colours; a piece of quaker-like 
and elegant extravagance, which, as well as the purity of her 
laccent and diction, somewhat astonished Mrs. Villars, until 
she found from Mrs. Ashton, that Ellen also had been a lady's 
maid, admitted early into the family, and treated almost as a 
companion by her young mistress, 

“Where had she lived 7’ was the next question. 

“In General Egerton’s family,” was the reply; anda new 
source of interest and curiosity was opened to the good lady, 
who had never seen her niece, that was to have been, and was 
delighted with the opportunity of making a variety of inquiries 
respecting herself and her connexions. Ellen’s answers to 
these questions wero given with great brevity and some reluc- 
tance; she looked down and blushed, and fidgeted with a 
sprig of myrtle that she held in her hand, in e manner widely 
different from her usual lady-like composure. 

“Was Miss Egerton so very handsome 7” 

“Oh, nor? 

“So very accomplished 1” 

“No 

“Did Harry love her very much ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Did she love him?” 

“Oh, yes P* 

“Was she worthy of him 2” 

“No. 

“Ab!” said Mrs. Villars, “I thought she was too fine a 
lady; too full of airs and graces! I had my doubts of her 
ever since a note that she sent me, written on blue embossed 
paper, and smelling most atrociously of otto of roses. I dare 
say Harry has had a narrow escape. Sir Arthur, even before 
the quarrel, said she was quite a petite maitresse. Then you 
think, Ellen, that my nephew is better without her 1” 

This query caused a good deal of blushing hesitation, and 
nearly demolished the sprig of myrtle. Onits being repeated, 
she said, “She did not know! She could not tell! She did 
not wish to speak ill of Miss Egerton ; but few ladies appeared 
to her worthy of Mr. Villars—he was so amiable.” 

“Was Miss Egerton kind to her?” 

“Pretty well,” answered Ellen qolelly, 

“ And the general ?” 

“Oh, very! very!” rejoined Ellen, ‘sighing deeply. 

“Why did she leave the family ?” 

At this question poor Ellen burst into tears, and the conver- 
sation ended. Mrs. Villars, unwilling to distress her favourite, 
did not resume it. She was already prepossessed against the 
Egertons by the disappointment and vexation which they 
had occasioned to her nephew, and had little doubt but that 
either the general or his daughter had behaved unjustly or un- 
kindly to Ellen. 

Winter had now worn away ; even those remains of winter 
which linger so long amidst the buds and blossoms of spring ; 
spring itself had passed into summer ; the country was every 
day assuming fresh charms, the roads were becoming passable, 
and distant neighbours were beginning to discover and to 
value the lady of the lodge, who became every day more re- 
conciled to her residence, varied as it now was by occasional 
visits to the county families, and frequent excursions with 
Ellen upon the lake, 

On these occasions they were constantly attended by the 
boatman, a handy, good-humoured, shock-pated fellow, of ex- 
traordinary ugliness, commonly called Bob Green, but also 
known by the name of “ Hopping Bob;’’ not .on account of 
his proficiency in that one-legged accomplishment, as the cog- 
nomen would seem to imply, but because an incurable lame- 
nessin the hip had produced a jerking sort of motion in walk- 
ing, much resembling that mode of progress; and had also 
given a peculiar one-sided look to his short, muscular figure. 

The hop, it must be confessed, stood much in his way on land, 











although he was excellent in the management of a boat; in 
rowing, or steering, or fishing, or anything that had relation to 
the water. 

A clever fellow was Bob, in his way, and a civil, and paid 








much attention to his lady and her youngcompanion ; and, as 


the summer advanced, they paseed more and more time on the 
beautiful lake, of which they continued the sole visitors; the 
great house being still deserted, and little heard either of sir 
Arthur or his son. 

One afternoon, Mrs. Villars, returning ‘unexpectedly from a 
distant visit, drove down to the farm, intending to spend the 
evening with Ellen in the pleasure-boat. It was a bright 
sunny day, towards the middle of July. The blue sky, dap- 
pled with fleecy clouds, was reflected on the calm, clear water, 
and mingled with the shadows of the trees upon the banks, 
to which the sun, shining through the tall oaks, gave occasion- 
ally a transparent glitter, as of emeralds or beryls; swallows 
skimmed over the lake, flitting around and about, after the 
myriads of insects that buzzed in the summer air; the white 
water-lily lay in its pure beauty in the midst of its deep green 
leaves; the foxglove and the wild vetch were glowing in the 
woods ; the meadow-sweet, the willow herb, and the golden 
flag, fringed the banks ; cows stood cooling their limbs in the 
shallow indented bays, and a flock of sheep was lying at rest 
in the distant meadows. 

Altogether it was.a ecene of sweet and soothing beauty ; and 
Mrs. Villars was looking for Ellen, to partake in her enjoy- 
ment, (for Ellen, Mrs. Ashton had told her, was gone down to 
the mere) when, in # small cove at the other side of the lake, 
she beheld in a fine effect of sunny light, the boat, their own 
identical green boat, resting quietly on the water, with two 
persons sitting in it, seemingly in earnest conversation. One 
of the tigures was most undoubtedly Ellen. Her astonished 
friend recognised at a glance her lead-coloured gown, her straw 
bonnet, and that peculiar air and attitude which gave grace 
and beauty to her simple dresa. The other was a man, tall as 
it seemed, and elegant—most certainly a gentleman. Mrs. 
Villars even fancied that the height and bearing had a strong 
‘resemblance to her own dear nephew, Harry ; and immediately 
a painful suspicion of the poasible cause of Ellen's leaving Miss 
Egerton forced iteelf upon her mind. Harry had perhaps 
found the lady’s maid no less charming than her mistress. A 
thousand trifling circumstances in favour of this opinion rush- 
ed on her recollection; Ellen's blushes when Harry was acci- 
dentally named, her constant avoidance of all mention of the 
family in which she had resided; the great inequality of her 
spirits; her shrinking from the very sight of chance visitors; 
the emotion amounting to pain, which any remarkable i ae 
of kindness or confidence never failed to occasion her ; 
above all, the many times in which, after seeming on the on 
of making some avowal to her kind patroness, ehe had drawn 
suddenly back : all these corroborating circumstances pressed 
lat once, with startling distinctness, on Mrs. Villars's memory ; 
land, fall of care, she returned to the farm, to cross-question 
Mrs. Ashton. 

Never was examination more thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
Mrs. Ashton was that provoking and refractory thing, a re- 
luctant witness. First she disputed the facts of the case: 
“Had Mrs, Villars seen the boat? Wes she sure that she had 
seen it? Was it actually ther own green boat? Did it 
really contain two persons? And was the female certainly 
Ellen ? All these questions being answered in the affirmative, 
Mrs. Ashton shifted her ground, and asserted, that “if the 
female in question were certainly Ellen, her companion must 
with equal certainty be the boatman, Bob Green, ‘ Hopping 
Bob,’ as he was called ;” and the farmer coming in at the mo- 
ment, she called on him to support her assertion, which, with- 
out hearing a word of the story, he did most positively, as an 
obedient husband should do— Yes, for certain, it must be 
Hopping Bob! It could be no other !” 

“Hopping Bob! ejaculated Mrs, Villars, whose patience 
was by this time well nigh exhausted: “Hopping Bob! when 
1 have told you that the person in the boat was a young man, 
a tall man, a’elim man, a gentleman! Hopping Bob, indeed !" 
and before the words were fairly uttered, in hopped Bob him- 
self. 

To Mrs. Villars this apparition gave unqualified satisfac- 
tion, by affording, as she declared, the most triumphant evi- 
dence of an alibi ever produced in or out of a court of justice. 
Her opponent, however, was by no means disposed to yield 
the point. She had perfect confidence in Bob’s quickness of 
apprehension, and no very strong fear of his abstract love of 
truth, and determined to try the effect of a leading question. 
|She immediately, therefore, asked him, with much significance 
of manner, “ whether he had not just landed from the lake, 
and reached the farm by the short cut across the coppice 2" 
adding, “that her niece had probably walked towards the 
boat-house, to meet Mrs. Villars, and that Bob had better go 
and fetch her.” 

This question, however, produced no other answer than a 
Mong shrill whistle-from~ the sagacious~boatman’, Whethsr 
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Mrs. Ashton over-rated his ability, or under-rated his veraci 

or whether his shrewdness foresaw that detection was inevita- 
ble, and that it would “hurt his conscience to be found out,’”” 
which ever were the state of the case, he positively declined 
giving any evidence on the question; and after standing for 
a few moments eyeing his hostess with a look of peculiar 
knowingness, vented another long whistle, and hopped off 
again! 

Mrs, Villars, all her fears confirmed, much disgusted with 
the farmer, and still more so with the farmer’s wife, was also 
departing, when just as she reached the porch, she saw two 
persons advancing from the lake to the house—her nephew, 
Harry Villars, and Ellen leaning on his arm! 

With acountenance full of grieved displeasure, she walked 
slowly towards them. Harry sprang forward to meet her: 

“Hear me but for one moment, my dearest aunt ! Listen but 
to four words, and then say what you will. This is my wife.” 

“ Your wife! why, I thought you loved Miss Egerton 7’ 

“ Well, and this is, or rather happily for me, this was Miss 
Egerton,” replied Harry, smiling. 

“Mise Egerton!” exclaimed the amazed and half incredu- 
Jous Mrs. Villars. ‘Miss Egerton! Ellen, that was not smart 
enough fur Joseph—the fine lady that sent me the rose-scented 
note—Ellen, at the farm, the great heiress—my own good little 
Ellen!” 

“ Ay, my dear aunt—your own Ellen, and wy own Ellen— 
blessings on that word! When we were parted on a foolish 
political quarrel between our fathers, she was sent, under the 
care of her cousin, Lady Jerningham, to Florence. Lady 
Jerningham was much my friend. She not only persuaded 
Ellen into marrying me privately, but managed to make the 
general believe that his daughter continued her inmate abroad ; 
whilst Mrs, Ashton, another good friend of mine, contrived to 
receive her at home. We have been sad deceivers,” continued 
Harry, “and at last Ellen, fettered by a promise of secrecy, 
which your kindness tempted her every moment to break, could 
bear the deceit no longer. She wrote to her father, and { 
spoke to mine ; and they are reconciled, and all is forgiven. 1 
‘sce that you forgive us,” added he, as his sweet wife lay sob- 
bing on Mrs. Villars’ bosom; “I see that you forgive her ; and 
you must forgive me, too, for her dear sake. Your pardon is 
essential to our happiness; for we are really to live at the park, 
and one of our first wishes must always be, that you may con- 
tinue at the great house the kindness that you have shown to 
Ellen at the tarm.” 
aw EEE Eee 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








ForeTHouGHT 1 countsHrr.—A late Scotch paper con- 
tains the following story, which is said to be a sketch from 
life:—An elderly spinster, from the town of Paisley, who 
teaches the lasses tambouring, called on a clergyman not long 
ago, and told the maid, “she wanted to speak a word wi’ the 
minister by himsel.” Her looks at this time were full of im- 
portance, and after shutting the study deor, she repeatedly 
whispered, “ Will naebody hear us?’ ‘‘ No,” said the other, 
“Cand even if there should, I suppose you have no treason tu 
communicate.” “Treason,” said the spinster, as if at a loss 
to understand the drift of the question, “I was joust wanting, 
cir, to tak’ ye’er advice.” “ Aweel,” said the minister, in his 
own homely way, “since I see there’s something weighing 
on your mind, sit down and tell us a’ about it.’ “ Weel, sir, 
I was gaun to tell you that I hae gotten an offer.” “ An offer, 
Eppy! an offer o’ what!’ “Ou, sir,” smiing, “am sure ye 
needna speer that; it’s lang since I got an offer afore, and as 
I may never get anither again, I joust cam’ tosce whether ye 
think I should tak’ him.” “Oho! Eppy, I understand you 
now; it’s the offer o’ a man that’s makin’ ye sae canty.” 
“ Deed is’t, sir, though I am no muckle uplifted wi’t neither.” 
“But ye ken, Eppy, it’s my business to finish a courting by 
buckling the parties when they come before me, and no to 
interfere in the matter.” On hearing this the spinster hung 
her head, and then said, “gif ye dinna like to hear me, I am 
sorry I fashed ye.” ‘ Weel, but Eppy, wha and what is this 
lover o’ yours?” ‘He's a doctor, sir.” “A doctor! and 
what would a doctor have to do with the like o you?” “Ou, 
but ye dinna gie me time to tell—he’s a smoke doctor.” “A 
stoke doctor—that alters the case entirely. And what’s his 
name?” ‘They ca’ him Steel.” “Steel! ay stcel’s a hard 
metal, and should be true too, for ye ken when we speak of| 


he's been three times married already!” “ He must be a great 





# pity; but you ken what the proverb says—that twa blacks 
ill no make a white; and tho’ I’ve kent mony a couple that 
did weel in the world, by joining stocks, even when they were 
sma’, I doubt joining debts will hardly answer the same end.” 
At this intimation the decent spinster looked very grave, and 
told the minister that the matter had cost her a great deal of’ 
thought, and that even before she had seen him, she had half| 
resolved to seat herself quietly by her own fireside, and con- 
sole herself with the thought, “that it was better to cry waes 
me, than waes us.” She then withdrew in better spirits than 
she had been at first, though most unfortunately the mischiev- 
ous maid was heard /ilting, as she passed the kitchen door, 


“ As Bessy sat down wi’ her seam by the fire, 
She thought on the time that was flying by hor, 
And suid to hersel’, with a heavy hoch, hie ! 
‘A’ body's like to be married but me.” 


A wERvovs tavy.—Celia is always telling you how pro- 
voked she is, what shocking things happen to her; what 
usage she suffers, and what vexations she meets with every 
where. She tells you that her patience is quite worn out, 
and that there is no bearing the behaviour of people. Every 
assembly that she is at, sends her home provoked ; some- 
thing or other has been said or done, that no reasonable, 
well-bred person ought to bear. Poor people that want her 
charity, are sent away with hasty answers, not because she 
has not a heart to part with any money, but because she is 
too full of some trouble of her own to attend to the com- 
plaints of others, Celia has no business upon her hands, 
but to receive the income of a plentiful fortune ; but yet, by 
the doleful tune of her mind, you would be apt to think that 
she had neither food nor lodging. If you see her look more 
pale than ordinary, if her lips tremble when she speaks to 
you, it is because she is just come from a visit, where Lupus 
took no notice of her, but talked all the time to Lucinda, 
who has not half her fortune. When cross accidents have 
so disordered her spirits, that she is forced to send for the 
doctor, to make her able to eat; she tells him, in great 
anger at Providence, that she never was well since she was 
born, and that she envies every beggar that she sees in 
health. This is the disquiet life of Calia, who has nothing 
to torment her, but her own spirit. If you would inspire 
her with a christian humility, you need do no more to make 
her as happy as any person in the world. This virtue would 
make her thankful to God for half so much health as she 


This virtue would keep off tremblings of the spirits, and 
loss of appetite, and her blood would necd nothing else to 
sweeten it. 

PERIODICALS AND NewsPAPERs.—In the city of New- 
York are ten daily papers, averaging one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty at each publication, and making a weckly ag- 
gregate of one hundred and eleven thousand shects; seven 
published twice a week, of one thousand eight hundred each, 
or twenty-five thousand weekly; and sixteen once a week, 
averaging three thousand one hundred and fifty, and printing 
fifty-two thousand copies ; making a grand total of one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thousand sheets in a week. In the 
state, besides weekly and oftencr, one hundred and forty. In 
the city, thirty-three. Total, one hundred and seventy- 
|eight, Annuals, quarterlies, monthly, and semi-monthlies, 
literary, theological, medical, and miscellancous, are not here 
included ; nor occasional, transient, and unestablished publi- 
cations. In the United States, in 1828, there were officially 
reported, eight hundred and twenty-five newspapers; another 
account gave nine hundred and seventy-four, and there is, 
probably, now about one thousand periodicals of every de- 
scription. 

A pampgER.—A young city fop, in company with some 
belles of fashion, was riding into the country a pleasuring, 
when they saw a poor rustic-looking country lad at work by 
the road’s side. Thinking it a fine opportunity to show his 
wit to the damsels, by sporting with the poor boy’s igno- 
rance, he thus accosted him : “ Can you inform me, Mr. Zebe- 
dee, how far it is to where I am going, and which is the most 
direct road?” Poor Zebby, not at all daunted, but with the 
most sober and composed face, said, “If you are going to the 
gallows, it is but a short distance; if to the jail, it stands but 
a few rods this side; but if only to poverty and disgrace, you 
are now approaching your journey’s end—as for the most di- 
rect road to either, you are now in it, and cannot miss the 
way.” ‘The dandy dropped his head and drove on. 

PERSIAN METHOD GF DESTROYING TIGERS.—A good me- 
thod of destroying tigers is eaid to be common in Persia, and 
towards the north of Hindostan. The device consists of a 








waster 0 wives that.” “Ay, sir, and they tell me he’s in 
debt forbye.” ‘In debt forbye! and yet he wants a fourth 


an honest man, we say he’s as true as steel.” “ Ay, sir, but 
wife.” “ But then, sir, Umine pickle debt myscl’.” ml 





large semispherical cage, made of strong bamboos or other 
efficient materials, woven together, but leaving intervals 
throughout of about three or four inches broad. Under this 






has had, and help her to enjoy more for the time to come. | 
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cover, which is fastened to the ground by means of pickets, 
in some place where tigers abound, a man, provided with two 
or three short strong spears, takes pust at night. Being ac- 
companied by a dog, which gives the alarm, or by a goat, 
which, by its agitation, answers the same purpose, the ad- 
venturer wraps himself up in his quilt, in full confidence of 
his safety. When a tiger comes, and, perhaps, after smelling 
all around, begins to rear against the cage, the man stabs hin 
with one of his spears, through the interstices of the wicker- 
work, and rarely fails in destroying the tiger, which is ordi- 
oarily found dead at no great distance in the morning. 

Beasts or prey.—Austin, says the National Gazette, the 
keeper of the menagerie, near Waterloo-bridge, London, has 
found that if beasts of prey are kept eo well fed as not to know 
the sense of hunger, they will live together in the samo cage, 
in peace and harmony. But man, says a British writer, is 
always a restless and dissatisfied animal; as long as he is 
haunted by the dread of poverty, he thinks that any plan 
which offers him a comfortable provision and a tranquil mind, 
comprehends every thing in life; but let him continue so 
long in this state as to forget what it is to feel or to fear hun- 
ger, and he will think his mode of life insipid, and get into 
adventurous or rapacious action. 

ARAB womEN.—The Arab women marry about the age of 
sixteen. They are allowed great liberty, visiting each other 
till late at night, without interruption ; indeed, being in com- 
pany with a female is considered the best protection. A woman 
is enabled to divorce her husband on very slight grounds; a 
bad temper on his part is a sufficient reason ; and, if no serious 
offence can be proved against the wife, she is entitled to re- 
ceive back her dowry. Every lady, when she visits, carrics 
on her arm a little bag of coffee—this is boiled at the house 
where she spends the evening; thus enabling her to enjoy 
society without putting her friend to expense. 

Suspension BxIDGE.—An iron chain suspension bridge 
has lately been constructed at Avignon, which is considered 
a master-piece of art, and has attracted great attention from 
the beauty of its proportions, The total length from one 
buttress to the other is 500 feet ; there are two stretches of 
240 feet each, capable of supporting a weight of 500,000 
\kilogrammes, The breadth, which is the same the whole 
\distance, is thirty feet, divided into three ways or roads; 
the centre one for carriages, and the two others for foot 
‘passengers, The height above low-water mark is thirty 
Yeet. A triumphal arch surmounts the centro pillar, as well 
as the two at the butments of the bridge, resting on the 
angles. It is supported by six iron cables, by means of 
vertieal cords, the cables being fastened to the pillars, after 
having passed over the triumphal arch. 

Tue witp Horse.—The following is from the “ Library of 
Useful Knowledge.” All trave!lers who have crossed the 
plains extending from the shores of La Plata to Patagonia, 
have spoken of numerous droves of wild horses, Some 
affirm that they have seen ten thousand in onetroop. They 
appear to be under the command of a leader, the strongest 
and boldest of the herd, and which they implicitly obey. A 
secret instinct teaches them that their safety consists in 
their union, and in a principle of subordination. The lion, 
the tiger, and the leopard, are their principal enemies. At 
some signal, intelligible to them all, they either close into a 
dense mass, and trample their enemy to death, or placing 
the mares and foals in the centre, they form themselves into 
acircle, and welcome him with their heels. In the attack, 
their leader is the first to face the danger, and, when pru- 
dence demands a retreat, they follow his rapid flight. 

Epirors.—It is stated that of the proprietors of seventeen 
political journals published in Paris, at least one-third are 
noblemen, or persons of great distinction in the scicntific or 
literary world. The proprietors of one paper, who are 
three in number, are said to be a duke, a count, and a baron. 
'To be a known writer in a respectable periodical, is said to 
ibe the best passport to good society in Paris. 

‘TRAVELLING SIXTY YEARS AGO.—An old inhabitant of 
Cirencester having had occasion to visit London about sixty 
years since, was asked by a friend if he intended to go by the 
coach or diligence, which at that time slowly wended its way 
‘to the metropolis, he replied, “ No, I am in too great a hurry, 
and therefore would rather walk.” He started accordingly, 
and actually reached the end of his journey some hours betore 
the coach. 

Dirrergnce 1x Law.—The pacha of Egypt, a year or 
two since, declared that every able-bodied, man twenty-one 
years of age and upwards, should have two wives. The law 
in North-Cerolina ‘is, that-every man who, has‘two wives shail 








be hanged. So much for the wisdom of lawgivers. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








EMILIE. 
& With her, methinks, life's little hour 
Paseed like the fragrance of a flower; 
To bridal bloom her strength had sprang— 
Bebold her beautiful and young.” 

Ir is the very best thing I can do; and Pll doit. Shall! 
not, wife?” 

“Certainly, my dear, by all means, if you wish it.” 

Now what this best thing was, was as much a secret to 
the complaizant better half of good old Mr. Heyward, as it 
isto the reader. There she sat in an old-fashioned elbow 
chair, her whole soul as much occupied with her knitting as 
was her husband’s with his schemes ; and, though she oc- 
casionally regarded with much satisfaction his goodly form, 
arrayed in waistcoat, gown, and fine linen, all the work 
of her own fingers, yet she cared very little for what was 
passing in his brain. However, as in duty bound, she as- 
sented whenever her assent was asked, and he, “‘ good easy 
man,” chuckled at his own wisdom in choosing so obedient 
a wife, and never for a moment dreamed that she thought 
his plans of very little consequence, as they generally ended 
in nothing. This was the true reason for her want of curi- 
osity, though it came to our ears with insinuations{of great 
secresy, as she was too judicious to allow her husband to 
suspect it. 

Mr. Heyward was a farmer in one of our Yankee settle- 
mente. He was “ well to do in the world,” and had it not 
been for his generous disposition, might have acquired a 
store of wealth. But he prided himself upon his hospitality, 
& great virtue among the Yankees ; and besides, the friends 
which he loved to see daily assemble around his table, it 
was the custom (in frequenting the little inn of the town) to 
invite such strangers as he might find there worthy of the 
compliment, to make bis house their home as long as it 
might be agreeable to them. The house on the hill, there- 
fore, soon becante proverbial for the kindness of its master, 
and the good puddings and pies of its mistress. 

This worthy couple had one child, a daughter, the 
youngest and sole survivor of five children. The loss of 
the others had thrown a gloom over the early part of their 
marriage, but it had passed away, and loft no trace, except 
that their love for Emilie was deeper and more idolatrous, 
because it was undivided. In truth, our heroine grew up a 
spoiled girl, as wild and untameable as the fawn of the hills. 
Her parents never contradicted her ; but she loved them so 
entirely and devotedly, that in her moet frolicsome moods 
a look from them would render her as gentle as a dove. 
The gay laugh would die away, her song would be hushed, 
and she would glide noiselessly to her little seat by the side 
of her father, and gaze at him, with an expression of such 
arch gravity in her blue eyes, and her little mouth pursed 
up into a shape of seriousness so comical, that the old man 
would laugh till his eyes run over, and then bid her bégone 
to her doll like a silly child as she was, and not attempt 
to play the woman till she should have more sense and 
decorum, 

In this manner her years passed away, until she attained | 
the age of fourteen. In height she was almost a woman ; 
but as for a woman’s dignity and sobriety, one might as 
well have looked for it in a kitten. 

“ She will never be a lady,” said her mother ; “ she will 
be a hoyden all the days of her life.” 

“Unless,” eaid aunt Martha, “we send her to a good’ 
boarding-school.” 

“ What! part with the darling of my old age,” said Mr. 
Heyward, “ impossible !” 

But second thoughts are best; and our farmer, finding 
that this plan, so abruptly discovered, was one upon the 
success of which all his “ womankind” had long fixed their 
hearts, at last yielded with tolerable grace. 

Indecd, the wishes of aunt Martha were seldom disputed 
by either Mr. Heyward or his wife, for it was shrewdly sus- 
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pected that their little Emelie held a very conspicuous place 


in her last will and testament, duly drawn up by counsellor! 
Ketchum. The exact amount of the old lady’s wealth was, 
not generally understood, but it was known to bo sufficient | 
to raiso a girl of far leas pretensions than Emilic to the rank | 
of abelle; to boarding-school, therefore, was Enilic sent, 
that she might learn 

“To prim and mince, to sit up straight and atill, 

“To bend to fashion nature's wayward will.” 

And here we must leave her for the present, to inquire | 

into the cause of the exclamation of Mr. Heyward, with 


ous ; and though demonstrating her affection rather by ac- 


|| tions than words, yet deeply attached tohim. But she had 


not been the object of his first love. His heart had once 
received a wound, from which it was long before he re- 
covered. Indeed it was said that he was still subject to fits 
of melancholy. But when late in life, he gave his hand in 
marriage, it was with sentiments of the highest respect and 
esteem for his chosen partner. His judgment even preferred 
her to the one who still held a hallowed place in his memory, 
as posseasing qualities more calculated to render her truly a 
helpmate for a man in a middle station of life. But deep in 
his heart there still existed a feeling of interest in the fate of 
the loved one of his youth, of tenderer interest than he 
would have been willing to acknowledge to himself. They 
had been brought up together. She was early an or- 
phan, and left to the guardianship of his father. So fondly 


allowed himself to hope, till hope became security. Unex- 
pected by him, therefore, was the answer given to the eager 
disclosure of his wishes. That her affection for him could 
never be other than that of a sister. There was no 
room, for hope. And when, shortly afterwards, she be- 
stowed her hand on one who had won her heart, it gave no 


| additional pang to the bosom of George Heyward. He had 


endured the worst in knowing that she loved him not ; and 
he, perhaps, even rejoiced at an event that removed her 
from the home, and the scenes where with her he was 
obliged to remain, and where his frequent meetings with her 
deepened the wound which time and absence alone could heal. 
The young couple settled in a village many miles distant 
from that home, and from that time they were strangers to 
the friends of their youth; but Mr. Heyward had occasion- 
ally heard of them from sources upon which he could de- 
pend: had heard that they were unfortunate in business, 
but happy in each other ; until the death of the husband, in 
the fifth year of their marriage, destroyed the peace of the 
little family, and left Mra. Willis with her boy to brave the 
sorrows of life, alone and unprotected. The remains of; 
their little property being sold, however, proved sufficient 
to buy a life-annuity for the widow, which, with economy, 
gave her the comforts of life and the means of educating 
her son. He was a boy of a generous, noble disposition, 
‘and most promising talents. At the age of fourteen he 
was considered a good scholar. He was passionately fond 
of study, and so ardently desirous of a professional life, 
that his mother relinquished her intention of making him a 
farmer, and ¢xerted all her power to fulfil his desires. She 
interested in his behalf the lawyer of the village, a respec- 
table and worthy man, who consented for a moderate year- 
ly stipend to board him in his family, and educate him for 
the law. The happy mother took lodgings near her son, 
and with the help of some friends, who furnished her with 
needle-work, managed to supply the deficiencies of her in- 


manhood and prosperity. 

“Who knows,” would she say to herself, “but I may one: 
day be the mother of a judge!” 

But there was one thing which escaped the memory of the 
good woman ; it was, that we are all mortal, and that death 
cares not to wait till time shall have fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of his destined victims. But she was soon to learn 


for an approaching separation from life, and all that made 
life dear, her only son. 

Hc had been scarcely a year with his patron, and had 
jalready made considerable progress in his studies, and ob- 
tained the estcem of his master, who prophesied his fature 
excellence. But after the death of his mother, his prospects 
| would bo blighted, as her annuity ended with her life. Mrs. 
| Willis, who was at heart a pious woman, felt that she could 
meet death with fortitude, and even joy, could she bo as- 
sured of the future happiness of her son. There was but 
one hope, and this was to write to Mr. Heyward. She 
knew he was comparatively rich, and she trusted, with per- 
‘haps a little of woman’s vanity, but above all, with a 
woman’a ideas of the enduring nature of first love, that 
her application would not be in vain. She told him of her 
plans for her son, her wish that he might continue his studies, 
and, throwing herself upon his generosity, conjured him by 
the memory of past years, to transfer that friendship to 
her son, which he had once so warmly felt for her. 

The letter reached Mr. Heyward just at evening. He 
had finished his daily business, and was preparing, as was 








which we commenced our story. It has been said, that Mr. 


his custom, to read the evening papers, and, for he was 


and affectionately had she always treated him, that he had j/ 


come, and joyfully looked forward to the time of her son’s|| 


the truth; soon destined to feel the necessity of preparing | 
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ment. He read the letter again end again. A thousand 
tender associations sprung up in his mind. He forgot the 
lapse of time, and for a moment returned to his boyhood. 
He awaked from his dream ; but his heart was touched, and 
he determined to be a friend to the boy. 

Many plans were thought of, and rejected. At last he 
determined to visit Mrs. Willis himself, and promise her to 
be as a father to her child. He expressed his determination 
in the words with which we intreduced him to the reader, 
and obtained the consent of his wife before unfolding te 
her his scheme. When he did unfold it, she did not retract 
it, for the feelings of one mother seldom fail to excite in- 
terest in the bosom of another. 

Mr. Heyward arrived in time to give joy to the dying 
mother, who expired invoking blessings on his head. ‘It 
was agreed that Edward Willis should remain with his 
friend the lawyer, until he should arrive at the age of twen- 
ty-one, when he should obtain his license, and cemmefice 
the profession for himself. Mr. Heyward took upon himself 
to defray the expenses till then, and bade him farewell, with 
injunctions to visit him once a year, that he might become 
attached to his future home. This was promised, and the 
promise was carefully kept. 

His first visit secured to him the attachment of Mr. Hey- 
ward and his wife, and even aunt Marthe spoke in terms of 
high praise of the manly deportment and handsome person 
of cousin Edward, for by this title did his benefactor wish 
him to be called. He wrote frequently when he retarned, 
and before the close of the second visit, he was almost as 
great a favourite as Emilie herself. 

He longed to see this cousin of his, of whom he had heard 
60 much. At his third visit he was gratified. She was 
seventeen, and had been recalled from her school ; the mis- 
tress of which pronounced her education finished. Aunt 
Martha was in raptures with her improvement ; for though 
the spirit of mirth was not quenched, yet it was restrained 
by the diffidence and pride of blushing womanhood, end 
displayed itself only in the flashing of her eye, and the 
arch smile of a mouth, which cousin Edward said, was @ 
perfect rose-bud. 

It was no wonder that Edward was much pleased with 
his cousin, for she was certainly & pretty girl, and of so 
playful a disposition, and yet of such gentle manners, that 
she was a universal favourite. Then her name was 80 
pretty, so soft and musical, and it glided into verse so 
easily, that any one might rhyme upon it. Edward was 
certainly not in love, bat he began to love poetry and mu- 
sic. He made sonnets on the moon, and copied songs, and 
perhaps composed them, when he ought to have been study- 
ing Blackstone. His master thought bim strangely altered. 
But asking him, one day, the meaning of some law phrase, 
he answered, “cousin.” 

“It is a cozening trade,” said the witty lawyer, “ but we 
should keep that to ourselves.” 

The blunder of the blushing youth had betrayed his se- 
cret, bat his friend said nothing. Perhaps he thonght it 
was all for the best. 

Mr. Heyward encouraged the attachment of the young 
people tacitly, but he never spoke of it. But there was one 
trait in the character of Edward, unknown to his relations. 
He was proud, very proud. He accidentally learned that 
Emilie was an heiress, and he determined to think of her 
No more. oe 

“] will not owe my fortune to my wife,” thought he, 
“Cand it will be many years before I can earn one myself.” 

He was on his last visit to Mr. Heyward. The next 
winter was to see the completion of his twenty-first year, 
and he was then to receive his license. His behaviour to 
Emilie was distantly respectful. It at first mortified her; 
but she was quick sighted, and when she discovered the 
cause, it made him doubly dear to her. She had not been 
without admirers ; one, in particular, had almost gained 
her affections. Hc had lived at her father’s for many weeks. 
He was handsome and accomplished ; and his attention to 
Emilie was *apparently so sincere, that it made at first a 
deep impression. But our little heroine happened to over- 
hear him calculating the probable contents of aunt Martha's 
treasury, for the amusement of a friend, and this turned 
the current of her feelings. It at first gave her a pang of 
disappointment ; but the mischievous spirit delighted in the 
thoughts of a merry revenge, and she slowly drew the cur- 
tain of the little closet in which’ shé sat, the only separa- 
tion from the room|where! her loveriwas, as he-thought, se- 
\cure from interruption. 
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The effect was instantaneous, He cawght the merry 
glance of her eye; heard the laugh of her ridicule at his 
situation, as she disappeared ; and, muttering an oath, he 
took “French leave” of his hospitable entertainers, and 
was soon far distant. 

This event made her cautious, and she continued to re- 
ject all offers, as aunt Martha said, for no earthly reason 
but mere whim. 

She did not suspect, nor perhaps did her niece herself, 
that the image of cousin Edward occupied the secret place 
in her heart. 

“I tell you what, niece Emilie,” said aunt Martha, “you 
are an obstinate girl, and I have a great mind to have 
nothing more to do with you. Here is farmer Wilson. He 
is a nice young man, and rich enough to support a wife 
handsomely ; he loves you, and positively, if you wont have 
him, I will adopt cousin Edward for my son, and make him 
my heir.” 

“Dear, dear aunt, I should be the happiest girl in the} 
world.” | 

The old lady stared at her niece, wiped her spectacles, | 
and stared again, till at last, marking the rosy colour of 
Emilie’s cheeke, new light broke upon her. 

“Hey day! oh ho—deny it not, you love Edward, my 
child,” said she. 

‘The increasing blushes of her niece, 
burst from her, as she hid her face on the bosom of her affec- || 
tionate aunt, alone gave the affirmation to the question. 

Aunt Martha was a little romantic, and she gave full 
credit to the generosity of Emilie, and the nobleness ed 
lover. 

The bells rung merrily in the village to welcome the 
young lawyer, and celebrate his birth-day. He received} 
the embraces of his relations; to the astoniahment of all, 
when it came to the turn of aunt Martha, she folded him in| 
her arms, and called him her dear son, and the heir of her 

| 
| 
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and the sobs which | 





wealth, 

The youth in amazement doubted the evidence of his 
senses, He glanced at Mr. Heyward, whose countenande 
beamed with approbation and pleasure, There was another, 
whose congratulations he had not yet received. He was by'|} 
her side in an instant, and gazing in her tearful eyes, learn- |} 
od that the prize, for which he bad not even dared to hope, | 
was his own. f 

“Bless you, my child,” said old Mr. Heyward ; ‘‘ may you | 
be for ever happy in each other’s love.” 

Years have passed away, and the wish has been realized. 
Counsellor Willis is an opulent citizen of one of our eastern 
states, an honour to his profession and his country ; and the 
house on the hill, though modernized and improved, is still 
the abode of elegance and comfort, and its owner still wel- 
comes the stranger with his wonted hospitality. J. 









WHISKERANDOS CONFEDERATION. 

Ma. Epiron—Agreeably to a notice published in your 
last, a large concourse of our fellow-citizens assembled in 
the park, for the purpose of adopting resolutions in oppo- 
sition to whiskers, and of directing public attention to 
the alarming extent of this propensity. The meeting was 
composed of beardlese boys, patriotic spinsters, and im- 
mense numbers of those decent and unassuming gentlemen, 
who were either unwilling from education, or unable by na- 
ture, to cultivate the growth of this contrabend commodity. 
Miss Kosymouth was called to the chair, and Master Mini- 
kin was appointed secretary. 

The proceedings were opened by Dr. Whiteface, of Fever- 
and-ague-alley. He rose with much dignity, and seemed 
by his very appearunce, to command the confidence and 
respect of his fellow-citizens. He bad along, pale, thin, 
hatchet-countenance. His hair was combed meekly down 
to his eyes, which glared indiscriminately upon the expect- 
ant multitude, through a pair of spectacles resembling full 
moons. His nose stuck out in bold relief from his face, likes 
triangle, garnished towards the tip with a lively tinge, evi- 
dently inclining to scarlet, and “ even handed justice,” had 
compensated him for a total deficiency of forehead with a 
mouth of about twice the ordinary width. His head was 
set rather loosely upon a neck less distinguished for grace 
than length, which formed a connecting link with a body as 
gaunt as that of Don Quixote. 

Cesar has said, “let me have men about me that are 
fat.” Now, if the last-named gentleman hed been president 
of the United States, no matter what station the doctor} 
might have occupied, there can be little doubt, in all re. 
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| there was something 
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flecting minds, that he would have been “tumed out.” He 
held in his long fingers a sheet of paper, apparently the 
draft of some highly patriotic resolutions, The meeting 
was all attention. Not a whisper was to be heard—not a 
whisker to be seen. There was to be sure some slight signs 
of diseatisfaection upon the appearance of an old lady's 
head, above the level of the crowd, upon whose upper lip 
i i at as the disturbance 
was immediately quelled by the lovers of order and de- 
corum, it is unnecessary to pursue this part of the subject 
farther. 

Doctor Whiteface premised, with a gentle flourish of his 
left hand, and laying his right reverently upon his heart, 

“ Friends and fellow-citizens. From my earliest boyhood I 
have been opposed to whiskers. Long ago I have perceiv- 
ed the fatal consequences to which they would lead. It is 
a peinful, but the importance of the present crisis renders 
it a peremptory duty, for me to recapitulate a few of the un- 
happy effects with which this formerly flourishing nation 
has been visited.” (Cries of hear him, hear him—he bowed 
elightly—cast down his eyes modestly and continued.) “ They 
have given rise to the most perplexing mistakes. After a short 
absence, friend meets friend without recognition. The so- 
cial ties are in this way rent asunder, and sheriff's officers 
are unable to identify those whom they are authorized to 
arrest. Fashion, my fellow-citizens, is a changeable and 
delusive goddess. She lives upon the error of human be- 
ings, She turns their caprices into ridicule, and takes ad- 
vantage of their confidence in her decrees to place them not 


f only in the most absurd, but in the most dangerous posi- 


tions. When you once facilitate her progress, you cannot 
afterwards arrest it, and it would be impossible to conceive 
where her encroachments would stop. Many have already 
commenced to let hair grow all over their faces, and to cut 
it off from their foreheads. Are you not startled at the 
fear, lest in a few years, we may so far swerve as to 
shave all our heads bare, and have our faces completely hid- 
den by those intrusive and wide spreading evils? Again, 
they havea very injurious influence upon our commerce. 
Loud applause, and criesof hear him. “ Mr. Damascus, 
the barber, a few years ago, actually received an annual in- 
come exceeding that of the chancellor of this state.” (Gene- 
ral applause) ‘‘ Now none so poor to do him reverence. He 
has lost all his custom. There has been a melancholy fall 
in razor-strops, razors, patent-peste, face-powder, &c. and 
several amiable and respectable soap-boilers have been 
ruined. These facts, my friends, are net the mere effusions 
of aheated imagination. They are truths, plain, practical 
alarming truths, to which I beg your most earnest consi- 
deration, But these are but a emall part of my arguments 
for the exclusion of whiekers, There has been discovered.” 

‘The eloquent speaker here went on to give a succinct but 
lueid and affecting account of the “whiskerandos-and-mus- 
tachio confederation.” At the termination of which Mr. 
Hungby, the broker, was visibly overcome, and young Mrs. B. 
fainted. 

At this period, very unexpectedly to all, Captain Slashum 
made hisappearance. He was a little man, but much cele- 
brated in the military history of the town during the last six 
years. He had enlisted in Captain L.’s company asa private, 
where his amiable deportment and gentlemanly manners soon 
elevated him to the rank of corporal. The arduous and ho- 
norable duty of serving the members with notices having been 
executed with great credit to himself, and satisfaction to his 
friends, he rose by the mere foree of his own courage to the 
captaincy, in which he has since served through rain and sun- 
shine in a manner which entitles him to the everlasting grati- 
tude of his country. Of course he belongs to the whiskeran- 
donians, and wore a pair of full grown entirely above com- 
parison. The most indifferent observer must have perceived 
that they set all criticism at defiance. Indeed there could be 
no doubt upon the subject whatever. In addition to this he 
wore a very interesting vest of martial red—a collar of a su- 
perior cut, and a cravat tied like the gordian knot. He stretched 
forth his hand, and, as the chairman called the meeting to order, 
for his whiskers created a considerable sensation. Com- 
menced as follows : 

“appear here, my friends, as the representative of alarge 
concouree of my fellow-citizens. I am shocked at the calum- 
nies which have been this day circulated. They arise from 
the sophistry of interested individuals. Of individuals oppos- 
ed to pleasure, to beauty, to truth, and to nature. Yes, whie- 
kers,"my friends, I fearlessly pronounce to have been the in- 
tention of nature. Else why have we been created with 
them? They have been worn by the most distinguished of| 





counts, magistrates, emperors, consuls, warriors, poets, have 
been proud to decorate their countenances according to the 
plan of nature. No, my countrymen, it is not the mere ques- 
tion of whiskers which is here involved. This is only the 
first link in the great chain with which our opponents are cn- 
deavouring to fetter the rights and tastes of this nation. If 
they succeed in this unwarranted attempt to interfere with 
our privileges, they will carry on the war with increased vigour: 
they will prescribe the manner in which we shall cut ouf hairs 
they will turn us into crop ears; they will measure the fa- 
shion of our garments, and the phraseology of our cénversa- 
tion. tremble to think of the effects. I have it, upon ex- 
cellent authority, that the petition about to be presented to 
congress has been signed by women and boys. Women, who 
certainly cannot be proper judges of the matter, and boys who 
are thus prematurely enlisted in a cause, the merits of which 
they are not yet competent to determine. As for me, I hold 
the fact to be self-evident, ‘that all men are born free and 
equal,’ and for further proof, I ghall take the liberty of read 

ing the declaration of independence.” 

He read this excellent document with great effect, and se- 
veral opinions were interchanged, particularly among the fe- 
male portion of his auditory, that his whiskers after all were 
“not so bad.” 

‘There was something like applause as he sat down, and it 
would be difficult to decide as to the ultimate opinions of the 
meeting, had not professor Emptyhead, of the Greece-street - 
institute, made a short address, and counteracted his impres- 
sion. 

Professor Empty-head was a short thick set man, who had 
no distinguishing trait in his physiognomy, except a deep blue 
tinge which covered both sides of his cheeks, and the whole 
lower part of his face and throat. 

“My friends,” said the professor, “itis easy to be secn that 
Captain Slashum is a whiskerandonian ; but I hope you will 
not be influenced by his shallow arguments. He speaks of 
nature; but I will prove to you in two minutes that he is in 
error. The great and learned Confucius, the Chinese philoso- 
pher, has asserted, in the thirty-ninth volume of his treatise 
on things in general, page two thousand six hundred and four, 
line seventh from the top, that nature is sometimes to be curb- 
ed. Nature has given, us passions, appetites, &c.; but thesi: 
are useful only under the restraint of reason; and the same 
nature which gave us whiskers, gave us taste to control them. 
The eame nature which commands us to curb our passions, 
to shelter ourselves from the tempest, to fly from her heat and 
cold, aleo commands us to cut our nails, comb our heads, wash 
our faces, and cut off our whiskers. Allow me to relate to you 
a little anecdote. Mr. Peter Simpkins was formerly a very 
virtuous young man. He lent a thousand dollars to Captain 
Thompson, of the ship Virginia, bound for Canton, who also 
was a gentleman of mild disposition, and not at all addicted to 
whiskers. The captain left him with the promise that imme- 
diately upon his return the account should be settled. Nearly 
two years passed away. Simpkins became involved, grew 
desperate, joined the confederation, and appeared with a pair 
of the articles in question, of the most palpable and audacious 
description, and by one of those caprices which fortune loves 
to play, Captain Thompson also, whether from want of razors, 
soap, time, care, or absence from civilized society, had also 
suffered himself to be overgrown in such a piratical style, that 
human eyes never witnessed any thing more huge and mon- 
strous. Simpkins was prosecuted upon a note for eight hun- 
dred dollars, and at this very period, Captain Thompson re- 
turned, heard of the distress of his friend, and although on the 
point of leaving the city upon another long voyage, for sailors 
‘are the most generous of human beings, flew to his relief. 
Simpkins sat in his counting-room, and Thompeon entered. 
‘Is Mr. Simpkins in? ‘Yes, sir: my name is Simpkins.’ 
‘Mr. Peter Simpkins, sir? ‘My name is Peter Simpkins, 
sir’ ‘Youare not the gentleman I wish to see,’ said the cap- 
tain very respectfully ; ‘is there not another Peter Simpkins 
in the city ‘Not that I am aware of,’ said Simpkins. ‘There 
must be some mistake,’ said the captain: ‘good morning, sir.’ 
“Good morning ;’ and thus, my friends, neither recognising 
the other, they parted: the captain sailed on a voyage round 
Cape Horn, and has not been heard of since.” 

This address was received,with general applause, and Dr. 
Whiteface arose for the purpose of reading his resolutions, 
and having obtained permission of the chair, proceeded as 
follows. 

“Resolved—That we deem whiskers barbarous, impu- 
dent, and dangerous to the liberties of the country. 

“ Resolved—That we will hereafter support no man for 
congress, senate, or assembly of this state, governor, alder- 
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man, or assistant alderman, who will not pledge himseli What do you say to this specimen of assurance? is it 
never to wear them, nor to allow them to be wom by any|/not a proof of a confidence, which eprings from excessive 
member of his family. vanity? A brigadier-general our ruler! Yes; there is 
« Resolved—That we will not support any paper, the edi-|}much likelihood indeed! 1 gave him no answer ; and yet 
tor of which wears whiskers. the ridiculous presumption of this singular man was near 
this of public||letting me perceive what he sometimes fancies himself.— 

schools, and private academies, be requested to educate With his eccentricity, who can tell what he will not un- 


“ Resolved—That professors of colleges, 


their pupils in the fear and abhorrence of this disagreeable dertake? 


and savage custom. All of us regret your absence a thousand times, and we 
“ Resolved—That a press be established in this city to|jcannot console ourselves otherwise than by speaking eter- 
disseminate the principles of this meeting. nally of you. We follow your track in the fair country, step 


“ Resolved—That a petition be presented to congress, that||by step; and if I was sure of finding you in Italy, to-mor- 
alaw he passed rendering the wearing of whiskers and mus-||row 1 would marry the general, on condition of his taking 
tachios a sufficient ground for legal prosecution. me there; but then our roads might cross, and so I think it 

| more prudent to await your answer. Do hasten it, and still 


“ Resolved—That our fellow-citizens in different parts o! 
the states and the world, be requested to unite with us in|/more your return. 


organizing societies, establishing newspapers, disseminating Madame Tallein requests me to assure you of her tender 
pamphlets, delivering orations, and forming schools with love. She is always so graceful, 80 good ; she employs her 
the view of arresting the progress of this pernicious evil, |jimmense influence only in acts of mercy for the unhappy ; 
80 inimical to the morals of the community, and so likely|}and she dispenses her benevolence with an air of satis- 
to bring us to ruin. faction which makes it almost appear as ifshe was the party 

“Resolved—That the thanks of the meeting be presented||obliged. Her friendship for me is tender and ingenuous. 
to the president and secretary, and that these proceedings||I assure you, my sentiments towards her are of the same 
be published. Miss Rosymours, Chairman.||nature as those I bear you. This may give you an idea of 


“Master Munrmin, Secretary.” the affection I feel for her. 


The meeting then adjourned sine die, and the citizens dis-|| Hortenaic becomes more amiable every day ; her charm- 
persed quietly, without any riot as had been anticipated. _|]ing person developes itself every hour ; and if I felt inclined, 
T could have a fair opportunity of making sad reflections on 

the waste of time, which embellishes the daughter at the ex- 
EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. pense of the mother. Happily I have other things in my head, 
mass ‘ % and I pass over these disheartening thoughts to occupy myself| 

Mr. Mosnre—I have translated, for your admirable jour-|| with the future, which promises fair, as we soon shall be re- 
united to separate no more. Without the marriage, which 
causes me so much trouble, I should feel very happy, in spite 
we of all; but, as long as things are not decided, I shall have the 
leon was brigadier-general ; the last was addressed to the!/heart-ache. Once resolved, I shall be resigned, come what 
will. Ihave accustomed myself to sufferings, and should 
I be destined to experience new ones, I believe I could bear 


th ided my child t, and ill eup- 
him to and supported him on his dazzling height? Ingra-||-a fhe. Adion lear friend ee een 











nal, the following authentic letters of the late empress of] 
France, from a work entitled ‘Memoirs of Josephine.” — 
The first was written before her marriage, and while Napo- 


emperor after his abdication, Who can read them without 
being struck with the singular blindness of the man who 
could cast away a jewel, which, telisman-like, had raised 








¥ a port me. Adicu, dear friend. JosEPHINE. 
titude seldom goes without its proper reward. Ss. 
: Letter from the Ex-Empress Josephine to the Emperor Napo- 
Letter from Madame Beauharnois to Madame ——, previous} leon, while on the island of Elbe. 
to her marriage with Napoleon. Malmaison. 


My bear Faieno—They desire metomarry. Allthc world] S!#&—It is only now that I am fully sensible of the crucl 
advises me to do so. My aunt insists, my children implore.||fate which dissolved our marriage-bond, and thatI sigh at 
Why are you not hero, to give me your advice on this im.|:the recollection that Iam to you no more than a mere friend. 
i can only weep over a disaster as great as it was unex- 


portant aubject ; to convince me, that I cannot resist a 
union which is to put an end to the painfulness of my pre-|jPpected. 


sent situation ? Your friendship, of which [have had somany||_ It is not the loss of a throne for which I pity you. I know, 
proofs, would make you clear-sizhted to my best interest ;|,from experience, that such a loss can be borne with patience ; 
and I would decide myself and follow your advice, without|' but my heart bloeds at the thought of the struggle it must 
farther hesitation. You have often seen General Bonaparte ?/||have cost your noble nature to separate yourself ftom your 
Well, he is the man who wishes to become father to the||°ld companions in glory; from those officers and soldiers 
orphans of Alexander Beaubarnois—the husband of his||whom you loved so ardently, and whose glorious deeds 
widow. Do you love him? you ask. Alas! no. Do you|j¥ouknew so well how to appreciate. 1 fully participated in 


feel a repugnance to the match? no; but I am in a state of |Your feelings on that sad occasion. 


indecision, which displeases me, and which is one of the You had to deplore the ingratitude of friends who forsook 
reasons why I desite your advice, which will fix the irreeo-||Y°U and on whom you thought you could rely. Ab, sire! 
lution of my vacillating character. To take a decided part|¢2U!4 I fly to you, I would convince you that exile can frighten 
was always difficult, you know, for my creole nonchalance, jvulgar minds alone, and that misfortune, far from diminish- 
ing a sincere attachment, gives it new force! I was on the 
of others, I admire the courage of the general; the ex-||Point of quitting France, in order to follow you, to consecrate 
tent of his knowledge: on whatever topic he speaks, he||*he test of an existence to you, which you have embellished 
speaks well; his penetrating spirit makes him comprehend for so long atime. One motive alone kept me back. You 


which finds it infinitely more easy to follow the inclinations 


the thoughts of others almost before they are uttered; but|| Vill guess it. 


I am afraid, F confess, of the supreme control which he|| Should it be truc, that notwithstanding appearances to the 
seems desirous of exercising over every one with whom he||°"'"@"Y: 1 am the only one who is inclined to fulfil her duty, 
becomes at all connected. His scrutinizing looks have then nothing will be able to keep me here. I will hasten 
something singularly inexplicable, which even confuse our where, in future, it shall be my happiness to console you, be- 


directors, You may judge, then, whether they must not in-||“2™# You are deserted and alone. 


timidate a woman! And even what should delight me most, Farewell, sire! a word more would bo too much. Ht is net 
the impressive glance of his eye, when he speake with by words I can prove the sentiments you inspire; it is by! 
energy, is preciscly what hitherto has arrested my consent, ||“¢?ds—but I must have your consent. Joczruine. 
which was several times on the point of being pronounced.||_P-S. Malmaison has been respected. I am treated with the 

The fairresource! you say? Good heavens! It will help||highest regard by the foreign sovereigns, But would I was 


but little ; yet still it ia the only resource left to my poor||t to remain here ! 
heart, which grows so easily cold. Write instantly; and 
be not afraid even to scold, if you find me wrong. You 
know that every thing coming from you is welcome. 

Barras assures me, that if I marry the general, he will|' 
procure for him the command of the Italian army. Yester- 
day Bonaparte, in speaking of this intended favour, said, 
“Do they believe that I want protection to attain it? Ere 











my protector, and with it I shall go far.” 





the badness of the season. 


———_—_—¥—K—KX—K—K—— eee 

Wuite maize.—lIt is stated in the annals of the horticul- 
tural society of Paris, that the white maize of China, although 
it produces a smaller grain than the maize of Philadelphia, 
which has been hitherto so much cultivated in France, yields 
more abundantly, and gives a much finer flour. Some Chi- 

nese maize, gown in the south of France during t! 

‘ong they shall be happy if I give them mine. My sword is year, is stated to have turned out alin ae aca 


THE TRAVELLER. 





THE BANKER AND THE KING. 

Mr. Monris—The anecdote I am about to relate may 
be relied upon as a fact. I was, not many months ago, pre- 
sent at a convivial party, given by Mr. P—, the great 
Frankfort banker, at his own residence. He was in excel- 
lent spirits, and being requested to favour the company 
with a tale, he related the following account of his journey 
to Prussia. I have given it in his own words, as near as I 
can remember them. 

‘It was in the year 1805,” said Mr. P—, “near twenty-five 
years since, that business of importance required my speedy 
presence at the Prussian capital. Our house had not long 
before been established, and as the Prussian government 
wanted money, I thought it expedient to see their minister 
myself without delay. The journey was somewhat dan- 
gerous, as the state of Germany had become rather pre- 
carious. The French had again been s0 polite as to pay us 
unasked a visit, and were not likely to look witha very kind 
eye on a banker who was hastening to the seat of govern- 
ment to lend money. However, I was young, undaunted, of 
a happy flow of spirits, and cared neither for Napoleon nor 
any of his adherents, and so [ bid Anthony, who is my wit- 
ness”—the well embroidered footman nodded complacent- 
ly from behind the chair of his master—“to make himself 
ready, to place some wine and a dozen pheasants in our 
chest, and to take his seat in the post-chaise. The phea- 
sants were intended as a present for the Prussian finance 
minister. Like asI do Frankfort, my native city, ] felt highly 
delighted when I arrived at the frontiers of Saxony, butmy 
joy was soon to give way to other sensations. 1 was always 
fond of a good dinner and a good glass of wine; things 
which are rarely to be met with in Saxony. It is a wretch- 
ed country, and their wine is stuff compared to which our 
vinegar is nectar. Ihad travelled three days, and changed 
horses fifteen times. My bottling establishment was near- 
ly out, when I found myself on the borders of Prussia, a 
vast desert of sand, where nothing grows but the hungry 
pine and curly-headed children; yet still they might put 
better dinners before respectable travellers. It is really a 
shame, nothing but dry veal, potatoes, and beer! You may 
judge, gentlemen, of my situation by the fact, that I was 
obliged to attack the chest, which contained the intended 
present for the Prussian minister, and to purloin one of the 
pheasants. 1 ordered Anthony to cook it: it was excellent, 
and so was my last bottle of rhenish. My appetite being 
satisfied, I mounted my post-chaise again, and proceeded 
on my journey. Our wheels ploughed through the waves of 
sand as deeply asa three-decker through the billows of the 
sea.” 

“four banker had made the tour across the channel in the 
Calais packet, and he loved to speak of the sea.] 

“ My patience at length became exhausted, and being 
weary of looking at the sandy surface, I fell asleep. Shortly 
afterwards a terrible shock awakened me. I endeavoured 
to look round, but could not. I struggled to open my 
mouth—it filled with sand. My feet were fast in the car- 
ringe. I was near being killed. In short, the axletree of 
the chaise, with one of the wheels, were broken. Anthony 
had fared somewhat better than his master, and he relieved 
me from my disagreeable situation. Now, gentlemen, you 
may believe me, this was no joke. There I was, fifteen miles 
from Berlin, and two from the next village, with a portfolio 
containing several hundred thousand dollars in papers, and 
noconveyance. Presently | discovered a carriage travelling 
the same road. It approached. Two gentlemen occupied 
the scats. A footman was behind. My resolution was 
soon taken. I ordered Anthony to get my post-chaise re- 
paired, and to follow me to the Brandenburgh hotel as soon 
as possible. Thus resolved, I etepped towards the carriage, 
which had now come up to us. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, lifting my hat civilly, ‘will you 
be so good as to afford a traveller, whose chaise' you sec 
is broken, @ seat in your carriage 7” 

“¢ Certainly,’ said the youngest ; ‘ please to step in.’ 

“Tdidso. The first minutes were passed in surveying 
the strangers, with whom my happy or unhappy stars, 1 
knew not which, had brought me in contact. I was in a 
military country, and I was soon convinced that my new 
companions were military men. 

« The complaisance of these strangers soon restured me 
tomy former good humour ; and thinking it my duty to meet 
their politeness by similar advances, I began. to enter into 
































something like conversation with them; they, however, 
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were not the moet talkative persons in the world. I spoke 
of the war which was raging between France and Austria, 
but I received only a nod. I went over the prospects of| 
Prussia—no answer at all; the old gentleman was as dry 
asa chip, the young one as shy asalark. Ihatesullenness, 
especially in young men, and thinking that my subjects were 
perhaps disagreeable, I changed them to the state of the 
country. I was not very lavish of my praise, and cen- 
sured the government for not repairing the roads ; both gen- 
tlemen were extremely attentive, but still more reserved. 
Thad now tried every means to bring them into conversa- 
tion. At last I spoke of my fare, and of the miserable din- 
ners provided for travellers, They smiled. 

“ “What do you think, sir,’ said I, addressing the young 
man, ‘I have dined upon? - A pheasant I knew he never 
would guess. 

“ “I do not know, air.’ 

“© Well, guess then,’ said I. 

“The young man looked significantly, and entering into 
my humour, returned, b 

“<1 do not know, indeed ; perhapsa shoulder of mutton?’ 

“ My hand fell involuntarily on his knee. 

“ * Higher,’ said I. 

‘* © Well, then, perhaps you have dined on a goose ? 

“*< Higher,’ replied I, placing my hand a second time on 
his knee. 

“ ¢Then it was a chicken,’ said he. 

“* Higher,’ replied 1, accompanying my word with a 
third slap. 

“*You have not, surely, dined on a turkey in so poor a 
country ?” 

“ ‘Higher, sir,’ returned J, striking him for the fourth 
time on his knee. 

“« “Well then, it must have been a pheasant.’ 

“ ¢ You have hit it, sir; a pheasant brought from Frank- 
fort ; and if you will do me the honour of being my guests 
at the Brandenburgh hotel, you shall dine off pheasants too.’ 

“ Neither promised to come, but both smiled. 





“* You shall see us,’ said the younger, and off they went. 

“The landlord and waiters of the hotel rushed towards 
me as I entered the gate, bowing to the ground. The for- 
mer addressed me by the title of highness. 

“(My name,’ eaid I, ‘is P——, banker, from Frankfort. 
Do you know the gentleman with whom I arrived?’ 

‘Gentleman,’ repeated the landlord, significantly, ‘it was 
the king.’ 

“A good joke,’ said J, ‘the young fellow was near telling 
me so himself.’ 

“** Beg your pardon, banker,’ said the landlord, ‘but please 
to use other terma, when you speak of his majesty.’ 

“* You are not in earnest ?’ said I. 

“* But Iam though : it is the king’ 

“ The waiters, and fifty other persons who had assembled 
round me, pledged themselves for the truth of what the land- 
lord had spoken. 

“There was now no doubt it was the king with whom I 
had made 80 free ! 

“Tam, gentlemen, a republican, and not afraid of any 
king in christendom, yet the affair might have become a seri- 
ous one. 1 had dropped expressions which were not suited 
to royal ears, and which I might have kept more wisely tomy 
self. How would he take these things? What might he think 
of me?—were thoughts which kept me awake for the greater 
part of the night. 

“The next morning I began the rounds of my visits. 1 
found the finance minister extremely tough. When I return- 
ed home, the landlord informed me, that a royal page had been 
at the hotel, summoning the banker P—— to the castle. 

“Well, thought I, nothing can happen worse than hang- 
ing, and throwing myself into a hackney-coach, I rolled to- 
wards the royal residence of the king. The appointed hour 
was five. I was conducted through numberless guards into 
the royal apartments. When the last door opened, I beheld 
my young travelling companion seated on an ottoman ; on his 
Tight side was a most beutiful lady; two boys and as many 
girls were playing in the chamber. 





“ After this dialogue, we rode several miles without speak- 
ing a single word, when the young man, in quite a friendly 
tone, said, 

“Now, sir, to ask you a question, whom do you think you 
ride with ? 

“This question was put in the usual brisk tone of a Prus- 
sian officer. I looked at the stranger a moment; he was 
about my age, but much taller. His dress wasa plain surtout, 
and his hoad was covered with a woollen cap, strongly set in 
leather with a narrow gold brim. He had a good deal of the 
military cast. 

«© Well,’ said I, ‘I think I have the pleasure of being in 
company witha military gentleman—e captain?’ added I, ask- 
ingly. 

Higher’ said the young man, striking me in his turn on 
the knee. 

“ The old gentleman now began to laugh. 

“© major, then,’ said I. 

‘«* Higher,’ repeated he, slapping me a second time. 

“He understands a joke, thought I. 

“*So young, and already a colonel 7’ 

“ ‘Higher,’ said he again, with a fourth slap. 

“He is getting impudent, thought I. I looked confounded 
at his assurance. 

“Then I have the honour to be in company with a gene- 
ral,’ said I, with a sarcastic incredulity. ‘ 

“¢ Higher,’ he still replied, with another slap. 

“This, I thought, is the moet impudent fellow I ever met 
with—and giving vent to my impatience, I said, 

“Then you area field-marshal 7 

“We were by this time before the Brandenburgh gate. I was 

fully persuaded that I was treated as a dupe by my compani- 
ons, The young man’s higher had #0 confounded me, that I 
was thunderstruck, when the hats flew off in every direction. 
“Gewehr aus!” shouted the multitude, and officers and sol- 
diers rushed from the guard-house to their muskets ; the drums 
were beating, the arms presenting; a number of carriages| 
paseed through the gate, and, in the confusion of the crowd, 
thronging from every side, I looked for the royal personage, to| 
whom all these honours were paid. Our carriage whirled 
fast towards the Brandenburgh hotel. 

“Where do you wish to alight ? said the young gentle- 

man. 

“© At the Brandenburgh hotel, if you please,’ was my an- 

sWer, 

“* There it is,’ said he. 


“A king, thought I, who can enjoy domestic happiness, 
cannot be a tyrant, and I stepped resolutely forward. 

“This, dear Louise,’ said his majesty, ‘is the banker, who 
80 agreeably entertained me yesterday.’ 

“* Banker P——,.’ said the lovely queen, ‘we hope you will 
take a better opinion of our country home with you.’ 

‘She stretched out her hand, and Iwas permitted to kiss it. 

“Nor was this all. I had to tell my whole adventure over 
—I, however, omitted the slapping on the knee. In short I 
spent the most agreeable hour in my life. The following 
day, I concluded my money business. The royal condescen- 
sion had rather too much captivated the otherwise cool banker 
—lI entered somewhat deeply into Prussian money matters, 
so deeply, that his royal majesty twelve months afterwards, 
had well nigh ruined me. I do not know whether I would 
not have forgiven him for the sake of this hour. However, 
Frederic William has since honestly paid me both debt and 
interest.” s. 
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Collegiate Institute at Brooklyn.—An academy, highly 
respectable in its patronage, and sanctioned by the approval 
of some of our most eminent divines and scholars, has been 
| lately established for young ladies under this title, at the above 
place. The system of instruction is ample, and comprehends 
all the elegant as well as useful departments of physical and 
mental education. The institute is under the direction of; 
Messrs. Van Dorcn, and, from the prospectus of their courses 
of instruction, we feel warranted in drawing the most favour- 
able anticipations of their success. The proximity of this semi- 
nary to New-York, the heathful site chosen for its location, 
and the extensive and highly useful system of discipline 
and improvement intended to be pursued in it, recom- 
mend it to the scrious attention and generous encouragement 
of this community. 

American Institute of the city of New-York—We have 
received a copy of the address delivered before this useful 
association, at their late fair, hy James Lynch, esq., accom- 
panied with a report of the fair, drawn up by a committee 
appointed for the purpose. The perusal has gratified us ex- 
ceedingly, and furnished us with much light on the true objects 
of the institute. -It has been generally believed that these 
objects were exclusively confined to the promotion of the suc- 
cess of manufactures. This impression, we are happy to be 
informed by Mr. Lynch, isaltogether erroneous. Its members 








“I leaped from the carriage, took my portfolio, and bow- 
ing, requested the pleasure of their seeing me at dinner.’ 
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are arranged into four departments, to be denominated seve- 
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arts. Such an arrangement is truly a wise one, and, if car- 
Tied into effect, must render the society generally popular with 
the citizens of New-York; “it tends to soften the asperities 
which are created by rival interests, and mistaken notions, as 
to the effect of the growth und ineroaso of any particular 
branch of industry, and to produce, among the members, by 
calm discussion and deliberation, a conviction of the necessity 
that private interests should sometimes yield to the public 
good.” So far weare ready to goheart and hand with the author 
of the address before us. Beyond this, and when he under- 
values the importance of commerce toa maritime city like this, 
composed of so numerous and promiscuous a throng, wholly 
and necessarily dependent upon the pursuit of this vital branch 
of its resources, we must pause before we record our concur- 
rence. It is not our intention, however, to enter upon an ar- 
gument on the subject. It is better and more appropriately 
discussed inthe newspapers. The report of the fair presents 
a truly flattering statement of the success which has hitherto 
attended the efforts of the institute. 


Music type.—We have great pleasure in presenting to out 
readers this week, our musical department arrayed in a new 
and comely garb. Music, formed of moveable and separate 
types, has, for the most part, an unseemly and disjointed ap- 
pearance ; but we think this, for its elegance and distinctness, 
and its excellent property of joining perfectly, is anequalled 
by any type ever cast in this country. A little exercise 
of the fancy might suppose it possessed of other qualifica- 
tions; and we can ourselves imagine it imparting melody to 
the air and harmony to the chords, It is from the foundry of 
Mr. George B. Lothian, of this city. 

New-year’s day.—We do not recollect a new-year’s day 80 
mild and pleasant as the one we have just celebrated. It was 
Indian summer, in its most smiling aspect. Perhaps no single 
day in the recent year, with the exception of Sundays, exhibited 
such a multitude of pedestrians in Broadway as filled it on 
this occasion. Of course, they were principally of the mas- 
culine gender, as the ladies were at home holding their annual 
levees, receiving and exchanging the compliments of the sea- 
son with their male visiters, and treating them to coffee, in- 
stead of wine and punch. This is an improvement of the 
age that cannot be too much applauded, and will have a better 
effect than if the fair hostesses had all signed tho roll of a tem- 
perance society. 


—————$$ _$______ 

Jared Canfield.—The following is copied, by request, froin 
the Morning Courier and Enquirer.—No accounts heve yet 
been received of Jared Canficld, who has been missing since 
the fourth of December last, from the lottery and exchange 
office at the corner of Vesey and Greenwich street. We 
have been requested by his disconsolate relatives to give a 
description of his person and appearance so as to put it in 
the power of the humane to do a good deed if any opportu- 
nity should offer, tending to his discovery. Jared Canfield 
was between thirteen and fourteen years of age. His com- 
plexion, hair, and eyes were light. He was about four feet 
eight or ten inches in height. Any information leading to 
his discovery, living or dead, may be left at the corner of Vesey 
and Greenwich street, or at this office. Editors would confer 
a favour on his relatives, by inserting in their papers a notice 
similar to the present. 


The Truth Teller.—The firet number of the sixth volume 
of this excellent weckly journal was issued on Saturday last. 
A partial change has taken place in the Proprietorship, and 
William Denman, esq. who has condacted, and with great 
ability, the editorial department from the commencement of 
the work to the present day, has become the owner. The 
contents of the impression before us are various, and extremely 
interesting, the quality of the paper good, and the typographi- 
cal execution very respectable. Altogether, the Truth Teller 
is a credit to the press of this city, and is, beyond doubt, the 
best Irish newspaper ever published in the United States, 


Communication.—Mr. Editor—The following remarks in 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan, struck me asso particularly applica - 
bleat the present moment of unrighteous zeal, that I could not 
refrain from sending them to you for publication. 

“Whatever may be thought of particular faiths and sccts, 
a belief in a life beyond this world, is the only thing that 
pierces through the walls of our prison house, and lets hope 
shine in, upon a scenc that would be otherwise bewildcred and 
desolate. That believers who have each the same heaven in 
prospect, should invite us to join them, on their Tespective 
ways to it, is at least a benevolent officiousness, but that he, 
who has no prospect, or hope himself, should seek for compa- 
nionship in his road to annihilation, can only berexplained by 
that tendency in human. creature, to\count upon(each other 





rally those of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and the 


in their despair, as‘well as their hope.” 











moon - light play-ing. O’er the 


HOURS THERE WERE. 





val - ley's 





OR, when evening faded mildly, 
‘G’er the wave our bark would rove; 

‘Thon we've heard tho night-bird wildly, 
Breathe his vesper tale of love. 





















‘HE ROSE AND VIOLET. 
Ox summer morn a damask fair, 

Oped her soft bosom to the air, 

And from ber velvet casket free 


Exhaled a'store of fragrancy- 
Smiling in youth her form she eyed 


In all the consciousness of pride, 
‘When, dancing o’er the gay parterre, 
‘The Breeze espied the beauty there, 
And stooped upon his wing to seek 
Amorning kiss from Rosa’s cheek. 
The flower perceived the sly intent, 
And lithely from his greeting bent ; 
E’en asthe gay coquet will run 
From him she wishes not to shun. 
As downward from the fond embrace 
She hid her brightly-blushing face, 
Beneath her coy averted eye 

A Violet of blended dye, 

Low sheltered by her leafy shade, 
Her variegated charms displayed. 

‘The rose bent back upon her stem, 
And, with a consequential hem, é 
‘What dost thou here,” she rudely cried, 
Reckless the queen of flowers beside ? 
Methinks, unmanner’d Miss, that I 
Could spare thy unasked company ; 
For thou art born of low degree, 

And all thy puny ancestry, . 
By certain changeless laws of birth, 
Were wedded to the sordid earth. 
Ah, wherefore leave thy humble sphere 
‘To spread such little beauties here! 
Since mine, 
Over thine a deepened shade would throw. 
Poor thing ! I traly pity thee, 
‘That thou shouldst think to sort with me ; 
Oh, height of impudence and pride, 
To blossom by my courted side! 
Buytif thou think’st to gain from me 
Aughé that will raise thy dignity, | - 
Bloom on, and with poeeamptan high 
Be sport for eve! t-by."” 
The violet ened the proud address, 
And Jeelsing up with gentleness, 
} ——''Tis true that I may be 
) flow'r like thee ; 
, kin, by birth, 
1c lowly earth ; 
and generous mind, 
iples re! 
sd us, because 


Nature’s ign laws. 
lourish pabche pea 
1e smile of every eye; 





sure common sense might show, i 


' 





my love would sing me— 

rble round me yot : 

Ab! bat where does memory bring me 
Scenes like thoso I must forget. 


Songs, like his, 
that 








AS SUNG, WITIL THE MOST UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, BY MISS PATON, AT COVENT GARDEN THRATRE, LONDON, 


Bat in dreams let love be near me, 
‘With the joys that bloom’d before ; 
Stumb’ring then ‘twill sweetly cheer me, 

Calm to live my pleasures o'er. 










*Tis thine, enchanting flower, to rest 

On beauty’s Jawn-encircled breast : 

’Tis thine to spread thy tinted wings 

Within the feisces of kings: 

And thine, when evening wraps the vale, 

To hold the pensive nightingale, 

As seated on thy budding stem 

She sings the young moon’s requiem. 

Yet stilt envy not thy state, 

Nor all the smiles that on thee wait. 

Town that I am courted not— 

But then I am not quite forgot ; 

For oft with simple hues do I 

Detain the poets’ musing eye, 

While with the proudest flowers 1 share 

A part of nature’s kindly care: 

When summer shows her sinile of glee, 

And all is mirth and melody, 

‘The cricket joins the general choir 

And ’neath my leaflet tunes his lyre. 

Cruel thy blame, since I am not 

The author of iny lowly lot ; 

Nor did 1 choose this near location 

‘To profit by the situation ; 

No vain desires my peace can hap— 

They're cradled in contentment’s lap : 

Kind nature in my make combined 

A lowly form and humble mind, 

‘And this my pride has aye sufficed— 

To prize myself as [am prized.” 
Hence let the wealthy nor the wise, 

The unenlightened poor despise, 

But ever recollect that Heaven 

To cach his changeless lot has given, 

And that the meanest of the mean 

Coacts with him life's varying scene. 


A THOUGHT. 


As we look back through life 

In our moments of sadness, 
How few and how brief 

Are its gleamings of gladness : 
Yet we find, midst the gloom 

That our pathway o’ershaded, 
A few spots of sunshine 

Still lingering unfaded. 


And memory stil] hoards 
As her richest of treasures, 


THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 


T never was a favourite, 
My mother never, smiled 

On me, with half the tenderness 
‘That blessed her fairer child ; 

Ive seen her kiss my sister’s cheek, 
While fondled on her knee ; 

P’ve turned away to hide my tears, 
There was no kiss for me ! 

And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense ? 

T strove to se, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence ; 

But when my artless efforts met 
Acold, ungentle check, 

I did not dare to throw myself, 
In tears, upon her neck. 

How blessed are the beautiful ! 
Love watches o'er their birth ; 

Oh beauty! in my nursery © 
I learned to know thy worth ; 

For even there, I often Felt 
Forsaken and forlorn ; 

And wished, for others wished it too, 
I never had been born ! 


I’m sure I was affectionate, 
But in my sister’s face, 
‘There was a look of love that claimed 
Asimile or an embrace. 
But when I raised my lip, to meet 
‘The pressure children pnze, 
None knew the feelingsof my heart, 
They spoke not in my eyes. 
But oh! that heart too keenly felt 
The anguish of neglect ; 
T saw my sister's lovely form 
With gems and roses decked : 
I did not covet them; but off, 
When wantonly reproved, 
lenvied her the privilege 
Of being so beloved. 
But soon a time of triump!: — 
A time of sorrow tans ee 
For sickness, o’er my sister's form 
Herwenomed mantle threw. 
The features, once so beautiful, 
Now wore the hue of death ; 
And former friends shrank fearfully 


*Twas thei ari 
eae 
f i 


re 


I've sat and seen one bri 
Its fellow on the 
"pin tn ple an 
pon i ov ‘Sata 
Though searce the pebbles felt their 
‘Those waves have worn the solid rock! 






blandly 
Yet soon it 1 ning east birth, : 


‘To wither on its native earth. — 
I've sat and seen the evening suit 
golden sky, 


" L . 
; 
the 
And yet he nea coe ca Mi 


And like yon sea in human life; ; 
Events like billows roll, 1 
anaes on moment, 7 
t change us, to i . 
And joys, like autumn fall fast 
Hope sets—and being’s light is past. 
Pve oo on gartr4 a ing bei 
And seen rise, , 
In his magnificence y of light 
‘Ta triumph through the 
And all the darkness of the 4 
Far from his shining presence hutlels 
A 
‘oo weak to 
Reblossoms with a second 
‘coming 
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Sometimes when the all-glorious sun 





ORIGINAL POETRY. en t i gazed upon the spectacle with an expression of compla- 
ls proudly ae his yee cency quite indescribable. The whole seemed to be con- 
bo Ri - ; cs 
THE FIRST TRANSGRESSION. Tiath gutherd Ser the oocan'e breast ducted after the fashion of one of those reviews which thrifty 
Like sadness o’er a spirit blest : housewives occasionally take of their furniture, in which 


us , my loved, i ar! : 
ab : Tighthias Boon the chist'alag red andl iS mourn day; Then, in that thought-enkindling hour the contents of dusty corners, store-rooms, and attics arc 


‘The future rises darkly now upon my aching sight 

+ Gone forth 'sthe cures for him ‘who leanson arnt of mortal might. 
‘When sickness ‘thy infant cheek, and queil’d 
Heaven heard the prayer of anguish breathed upon 
‘And must I live to wail the day that gave me back my flower, 


JTended bees; 


That spell will every scene invest 
The woods of spring, the bud, the flower, 
And sober autumn’s y. vest. 


Give me that spell! I cannot ask 


carefully epread out before the sun. 

Petermano’s heart felt row all alive, like a swarm of ants; 
feelings of the most conflicting kind crossed and chased 
each other by turns—astonishment, covetousness, curiosity, 


‘The swoet exotic, cull’d with to beautify bo . ‘. : 

iohcatieeors that the valley’ oa had fae aes ka A joy 80 rich and pure beside, awe, and terror. A wonder it was that no exclamation 
oe oe et tne weleg' clode ad preas'd thy st wr, As in that radiant light to bask aoc 

Bottor to lnughiag eye shuld love fa does ctaroal night By hope and memory sanctified, cecaped his lipe, But all at once, a soot-black raven popped 

. Ere burning tears of shame had quonch'd its jey-diffusing light. And with the o’er-bending heaven allied! his head out of a hole, and stretching out his long neck over 

ts which rise within a mother's breast, Tt is a talisman, whose power the little dwarfs, screamed from his boarse throat three times 


Ob! holy aro the tho 

‘When trastingly in earth she lays_ ber cherish’d one to rest ; 

To high end glorious temple ahrined her idol she behokds, 

Beyond temptation’s potent lure, or error’s subtle fulds. 

Bhe bears his lisping accents join in praises with the just, 

He is a heavoaly inmate now, not sleeping in the dust, 

And canit be thou art sent the messenger of ill, 

‘My little page of loneliness with gloomy lines to All? 

Must I uproot the soothing hope, that when dark reval 
et eae ree 


We call, when restleas storms betide, 


And it can soothe their darkest hour. Everagp. 








POPULAR TALE 





A SWISS LEGEND. 


rap—rap—rap, and drow the looks of the wood-cutter to 
him with a sort of spell, while, at the same moment, a 
noise like the shutting of a door was heard, and when Pe- 
termann again turned his eyes to look on the gold and sil- 
ver vessels, nothing but the barren stones met his eye; the 
strange jewellers, with all the magnificent exhibition, had 


ite is bi . spirit . . . . 
Th tose, ine concer novice ey tar itd my day's dontlss, Neaz the ruinsof the old baronial castle of Wadenschwy, || Vanished, without leaving a trace. 
‘Aad even on my grasey tomb with holy aking? Petermann, a poor wood-cutter, was one day, in the heat of|| “Oh thou hellish raven!” at last burst from the lips of 








the disappointed peasant ; he wiped the perspiration from 


“* Cling not to earth,’’ a warning voice is whispering in mine ear, noon, fellin; od. About twel fifteen years before 

Buch kd ' i ig Wo! ut twelve or y' b n 8 
Thy ile atone are round my neck, ibe ‘chsck prot loco te mine, || the era of this legend, that venerable old mansion had fallen|| his forehead, rubbed his eyes ten times over, stared again 
Alas: alas! this yielding heart is still delusion’s shrine. ARIEL. llinto the possession of the city of Zurich. Till then the||into the empty turret, and saw a few little birds and lizards 





TO THE EVENING STAR. 
Thou melancholy star! 
Gazing on thee what visions thrill my breast ; 
In thought I leave this weary world afar, 


Toassiveness of the building had preserved it from decay; 
but, notwithstanding its beautiful situation, upon a hill be- 
hind the rich and stately burgh, and its fine view of the lake 
of Zurich, it was at last half demolished to make way for a 
more commodious castle, and now it stood in dreary loneli- 


running about in it, but not a vestige of the treasures which 
had 80 lately fascinated his senses. 

Three days Petermann remained thoughtful, silent, and 
gloomy, without any one being able to conjecture what 
strange mischance had befallen the light-hearted woods- 


And fly to thee for rest. 2 . : 
rn to thee of days ness, raising only one turret to the sky above the surround- man. Every morning at the earliest dawn, and every evening 
Long gone, of young affections all unseared; ing wood. in the latest twilight, he crept up to the old castle, where he 
When earth, unto my fondly trusting gaze, The industrious Peterman had up to this day been as in-|iclambered about, knocking with his pick-axe, and turning 
A paradise appeared. different to the old castle as the man in the moon. Hellover stones and bushes, till he had thrown himself quite 
Those days of happy youth! had never gone into it; nay, it is doubtful if he had ever||into a fever, in his anxiety to discover the door, which he 


Ev’n then I loved to muse upon thy beams, 


Sweet star ! kindling bright hopes that seemed like truth— 


Alas, they were but dreams! 


Pve looked upon thee oft 
In the lone etillness of 2 moonless night, 
Agd drank the music of the winds, low, soft, 
‘ Hymning the spirit’s flight. 
What habitants hast thou? 
‘The loved d ones of earth should be 
‘The dwellers of thy sphere—how blest were now 
The thought, their forms to see! 
And then what ecstacy, 
With those so prized to hold communion sweet ; 
‘Fo hear glad voices from the far blue sky 


so much as intentionally looked up to it; but, as he now 
chanced to be’ working very near it, and every blow of hig 
axe laid it more clearly open to his view, a thought struck 
him, while taking a breath during his labour, and he said to 
himself with a sigh, “Ah! if I could get all the silver and 
gold which once glittered up there, I might well throw away 
my axe, and live comfortably all the rest of my days with 
my wife and children.” 

At this moment it seemed to the simple rustic, that some- 
thing moved in a hole of the mosey wall, and as he eyed it 
attentively, he overheard a low whispering and rustling, 
which appeared to come from the opening. ‘‘Odzooks,” 
thought he, “are the gipsies here? That would just suit 











now supposed led to the treasure-chamber of the two 
dwarfs, 

Early in the moming of the fourth day which had elapsed 
since his adventure, Petermann was seated upon a stone, on 
the border of the wood which covered a great part ef the 
hill where the ruins stood, plunged in deep reflection 
and melancholy thought, and hesitating whether to sacri- 
fice any more of his precious time in scrambling and pick- 
ing about the turret, when suddenly there sounded through 
the stillness of the morning, a clear, youthful voice, which, 
after having hastily sung a few verses at a distance, drew 
nearer, so that the wood-cutter recognised the following 
words : 


Pledges of love it. fete 

Co! . Be dead ! me.” 8o throwing aside his axe, he climbed up the steep roan Sit 108 ay to take 
And wherefore not ? the living spirit is .|| acclivity to the foot of the ruins, where he found a small aper- Assubtle asthe wily snake, 
Ethereal, and its wings may overspread ture, through which he could easily look into the interior of Derday ae tales £8 ores. 

The phantots land of bliss ! the tower. With some trouble he got firm footing, and ap- eh tiny’ oo ies soa bee et 


Come then, ye blessed ones! 
Heart-treasures of life’s better yeara, oh ! come 
With your familiar looks, remembered tones— 

T call you from your home! 

1 summon ye to tell 
The mysteries of your bright abode—oh ! say 


plied his eye to the hole; but, good heavens! what were the 
feelings of the poor wood-cutter, on perceiving within the 
ruined walls, two figures, so tiny, so marvellous, and so 
enigmatical in their gestures, that his fancy had never 
shaped any thing like them, when the winter evening talcs 
of goblins and gnomes circulated from lip to lip in his wife’s 


But ah! he moots a bitter jest, 
The clown that thinks to seize her. 

Hark to her song : “‘ Come take me, friend !"” 
Bat whoso will pursue it, 

Hot in the chase, shall miss his end, 
And ever after rue it. 


The voice was that of an errant-scholar, who, in a singular 


|jdress, came tripping onwards, rather beside the path than 
upon it, through the dewy grass. He wore a barret-cap upon 
his head, from his shoulders floated a wide black robe, the 
loose folds of which, as formed above the girdle, seemed to 
serve the purpose of wallets; the skirts of this robe were 
turned up and fastened to the girdle; his under-dress was 
also black, and formed a piece with his hose and shoes, the 
fiery-red heels of which raised the wearer almost three 


Do hopes, and fears, and sorrows, dwell 
thy blest land away ? i 
Ah! no—it may not be— 
Wild fancy! prison-bound to earth, remain! 
Like wave-tost men thrown back upon the sea, 
My thoughts return again? 


spinning-room.* 

Petermann beheld two little dwarfs, in long robes of ashen 
gray, with silver beards descending to their girdle, talking 
aloud, but quite unintelligibly, and in a chirping tone, as if 
they sppke the bird language, and bustling about within the 
four walls of the ruin, which now reflected the raya of noon 
almost like the glow of an oven. One of the little men 


M. 





SECRET PLEASURES. 


‘There is a of the soul, seemed to exercise some authority over the other; for he 
Which swells the heart, we know not why ;— ¥ inches above their points. 
It spurns the fetter of control, fi kept always at the same place, whilst the other moved} “Ho now, good friend,” said the wanderer to the wood- 


And rises, like the buoyant sky, slowly to and fro, about a kind of excavation, into which cutter, ‘why sit you there breathing melancholy abroad 


In many a nameless sympathy, he ever and anon descended and re-appeared, bearing upon * 
Went ths path of hfe ‘long, | ibis shoulders to the light of day the most magnificent golden eee as, et a ef bey.” sent?” Fon are 

And fancy pours ere citstine song. basins, silver cups, cont Jewels ive ae ate tiches “That I am,” replied the wood-cutter roughly. 
which were ever conceived of in a fairy tale. Every piece|! ., And that’s being very silly,” eredthe scholar. “There 


* But it were vain, the source to tell 


From whence these rays of gladness come ; was examined, and laid in order, as the superior little figure 


seemed to dirgct; and then both the dwarfs stood and 





is wealth of gold under you; but it is of just as much value 
to you as the heap of hay was to the dog.” 

















So gentle and 
Like land-winds o’er the ocean’s foam ;— thee word: 
‘Teing the mariner of home! ; * Tis the custom in the Swiss hamlets, and in some partsof Germany,}{ , Petermann gaped and stared on the stranger at ate be 
Coloured by visions, wild and high, for the peasantry to spend the 1nag winter evenings Alternately in obs An enchanter, a sorcerer, a devil’s conjurer," sounded in hi: 
‘Fhe ei old ad tea J nares a eater legothe ete the neat hiigently ply thon due o|[ea"® ““Hey-day, my heart," nevertheless, thought he, ‘this 
Ts changed, like clouds in summer's sky. nae een a ae HsOF orl setlow comes at a right hous.” 
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“ Yes,” said Petermann aloud, “I know it; what a pity it 
is! I know perfectly well what a vast deal of riches and jewels 
are beneath my fect. But if I were able to look through the 
mountain, like your reverence, I would not be sitting here 
brooding in vain, if I cared at all for gold or silver.” 

“J, my good friend,” replied the scholar, “ J, for instance, 
don’t care a farthing for it; and you, if you were wise, would 
care as little.” 

“ Precious wisdom that!” murmured Petermann. ‘No, I 
am not so wise! If Icould get at the gold you talk of, 1 
would soon throw my axe aside. Your reverence has probably 
never tried what it is to cut wood in the forest for six burning 
summer days, with nothing to eat but milk and bread.” 

“Poh, what matters that,” answered the scholar; “you 
ate in good health, and merry withal; that stands writ- 
ten red as cherries upon your cheek. However, if you wish 
totry it, I can easily do something to give you a sight of this 
treasure,”” 

“If I wish totry it!” exclaimed Petermann. “In the name 
of wonder, certainly I do wish to try it! Set about it instantly ; 
open me the whole below, and with thrce grasps I make my- 
self a rich and happy man!” 

“Gently, gently,” was the answer. “TI go strait up even 
now to the owlet’s nest above us; and do you, my impatient 
friend, when twelve o'clock has struck, join me there, when 1 
will see what can be done for you.” 

With these words tho stranger took his way gaily up the 
steep hill, leaving the wood-cutter gaping after him with open 
mouth. 

The honest Petermann had now some strange sensations, 
and already felt himself very grand. ‘‘ Well,” muttered he to 
himself, “Pll try to resume my work for a short time, that I 
may in future be able, during my leisure and repose, to figure 
to myself how stoutly I handled the axe for the last time ;” and 
with this he rose, whistled a merry tune, took his axe, and 
cut away so briskly, that it was quite a pleasure to behold him. 

An hour before noon he went home, eat his dinner cheer- 
fully with his honest spouse, Salome, took a romp with his 
three children, and before the expiry of an hour, was again in 
the wood, where he made his way through thick and thin, 
without heeding the regular path, till he reached the old castle, 
and joined his friend in the black mantle. 

“IT have had a good deal of trouble,” said the scholar. 
“Truly, my good friend, the treasure-keepers here below us 
are obstinate, cross fellows! J bad hard enough work to find 
the door.” With these words, he pointed with » long ivory 
wand to the weather-beaten wall; and, lo! betweon the 
rubbish, thorns, and thistles, a small gate was visible, which, | 
in truth, Petermann had never sccn before. 

It struck twelve o'clock in the village. The magician 
placed the wood-cutter at his right hand, waved three times 
in the air with his wand, pointing towards the north, mur- 
mured, with much grimace, a potent spell, directed the 
wood-cutter to lay aside all iron or other metal that he might 
have about him, and then drew, with great solemnity, a 
three-pronged divining rod from one of the folds of his gar- 
ments, 

“ With this instrument,” said he, “be armed, my hero, 
and step down into the dwelling of the silent People. Three 
doors will open before you at its touch; cast not a single 
look behind you—speak not a word—touch nothing—in the | 
last chamber you may take three grasps with both your 
hands at whatever your heart wishes. But remember, one 
word, and every thing disappears. Be prudent, the day is 
@ rare one—the stars are propitious—all the powers of the 
subterranean world are tamed; go—be silent; take—be 
daring.” 

Petermann took one of the points of the rod in each hand, 
as the magician directed him; and stepped boldly forward 
over the loose rubbish till he reached the iron door. At the 

first touch of the rod it opened with a creaking noise, and 
the simple wood-cutter was ncarly shouting aloud when he 


heard the very same sound which three days before attended | 


tHe disappearance of the little dwarfs in the turret. 
But his mouth was instantly shut by a spasm of disgust. 


when he entered a dripping, feeble-lighted chamber, full of | 


the most horrid reptiles he ever saw ; it seemed the audience 
hall of toads and salamanders; bats whistled like hail- 


showers through the air—horrid serpents and dragons crept | 
hissing about over each other—all the spawn of poisonous | 


nature seemed here concentrated, and crawled around the 


feet of the wood-cutter as if they wished to bury him in a, 


living tomb, 
Petermann, however, 


kept steadily on in a straight direc- 
tion towards a larger 


door, which he saw through the 
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clouds of bata, directly before him at the distance of about 
fifty steps. He touched it, and at the second touch, it opened 
with a shrill clear sound like that of shivered glass, and a per- 
fume of roses and a rosy light streamed’upon his intoxicated 
senses. “‘ My stars! this is something better,” thought the 
wood-cutter. But how did he gape to behold, close upon his 
night: hand as he entered, a beautiful lady reclining upon a 
splendid sofa, who raised her head covered with beautiful ring- 
leta, threw her sparkling glances upon him as he entered, and 
presented him with a magnificent golden cup, brimming over 
with the red odorous juice of the grape. Petermann was in 
an ecstacy of delight and surprise, and if the lady had spoken 
he would certainly have answered her merrily without reflec- 
tion. Her silence, however, and the solemn tranquillity of the 
splendid room, overawed him so much, that his tongue re- 
mained fettered, and he thus gained time to recover from his 
trance of pleasure. After some hesitation, and again listening, 
but without turning his head, he reached the third door, 
which was a folding one of elegant workmanship, 

Here it required the third touch of the rod to open the two 
leaves of the door, but so gently and quietly did they move, 
that they scemed rather to disappear than to open. Petermann 
was instantly dazzled by the indescribable lustre which now 
met his eyes. It was not the glare of candles or of a fire, nei- 1 
ther that of the clear sunbeams when they stream through a | 
window, but the glitter of the heaps of treasure which pro- 
duced this overpowering brilliance. Silver, gold, precious 
stones of every kind, mother of pearl, ivory, corals, treasures 
wrought and unwrought, were here heaped together in a 
number of chests, boxes and casketa, or placed on the table or 
on boards on the floor; every heap outshining another in mag- 
nificence.—In truth, the other day the two little bearded folks 
had got up into the sun some miserable epecimens only of this 
imperial treasure ; for here was a profusion of elegant vessels 
alone, which even a sturdy wood-cutter would have had trou- 
ble enough tocarry above ground in thrice twenty-four hours. 
A long pause of astonishment detained Pctermann upon 
the threshold of the portal, while he felt himself deprived of| 
the power of speech by a kind of blissful ecstacy at the sight 
of the treasures which lay here at his command; but at last 
a loud shout of astonishment, “Heavens! how much !” burst 
irresistibly from his lips. 

Suddenly a clash of thunder was heard,—the darkness of 
the darkest night fell like a mountain over the subterranean 
treasure,—the hill trembled to its foundation, and with it 
shook the heart of the child of man who had ventured down 
into its recesses. Strength and consciousness forsook him, 
while he was lifted away as upon the wings of a raging 
whirlwind, and, during a moment of dreadful suspense, borne 
backward through the pitchy darkness of the resounding 
chamber, 

When he recovered it was evening, the ‘reddening blaze 
of the sky threw a cheering light into the eyes of the poor 
wood-cutter, as he opened them with a convulsive motion, 
unconscious of what had happened to him, and not daring 
for some time so much as to look behind him or move. The 
poor fellow then got his two elbows placed upon his knees, 
and his doubled fists applied to his ears, and sat thus like an 
immovable image of stone in some heathen temple. At first 
he began to roll his eyes, and point his ears, to try if he 
could recall to his recollection what had happened to him. 
At last he ventured to turn bis head, and now remembering 
distinctly the errant-scholar in black robes, the magic wand, 
the diviming rod, the iron gate, looked fearfully around him 
for all these objects, as they presented themselves to his 
memory, but in vain. Something now rustled close to 
him, among the bushes, and he leaped up with terror, was 
gently called back into the Teality ef his own quiet life, when 
his two elder children jumped out of the hazel-bushes, and 
behind them appeared Salome, who wished him a happy 
evening, in dear and well-known accents. The faithful Sa- 
lome, though not so charming as the lady in the vaults of| 
the castle, but with an expression of much greater good-will 
in her countenance, sat down beside him upon the fallen 
leaves, and placed the two children between their father 
and the red evening glow. “Isit not true,” said she smiling, 
‘is it not true, Petermann, that two such golden heads are 
worth all other treasures, and make us richer than many a 
king?” At this moment the sound of the errant-scholar 
seemed to resound from alar— 


“ Abroad for fortune wilt thou roam? 
Nuy cease the fond endeavour: 

She dwells at howe,—and scorning home 
You lose your chance for ever."* 


A little sense is requisite to polish the behaviour ; but a 

















great deal to polish the mind. 








EXCERPTS. 














Tax celebrated Italian poet Metastasio was the son of a 
common mechanic, and used, when a little boy, to sing his 
extemporaneous verses about the streets. The father of 
Hayden, the great musical composer, was a wheel-wright. 
The father of the painter, Opie, was a working carpenter, 
in Cornwall. The parents of Sebastian Castalio, the ele- 
gant Latin translator of the Bible, were poor peasants, who 
lived among the mountains in Dauphiny. The Abbe Haut- 
efeuille, who distinguished himself in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by his inventions in clock and watchmaking, was the 
son of a baker; and Parin, the modern satiric poet of Italy, 
was the son of a peasant. The parents of Dr. John Pri. 
deaux, who afterwards rose to be bishop of Worcester, were 
in such poor circumstances, that they were with difficulty 
able to keep him at school till he had learned to reed and 
write ; and he obtained the rest of his education by walk- 
ing to Oxford, and getting employed in the first instance 
as assistant in the kitchen of Exter College, in which so- 
ciety he remained till he gradually made his way to a fellow- 
ship. The father of Inigo Jones, the architect, was a cloth- 
worker. Sir Edmund Saunders, chief justice of the court o: 
\ing’s bench in the reign of Charles II., was originally an 
errand boy at the inns of the court. Linneus, the founder of 
the science of botany, although the son of the clergyman o. 
a small village in Sweden, was for some time apprenticed to 
ashoemaker. The famous Ben Jonson worked for some 
time as a bricklayer or mason, Dr. Issac Maddox, who in 
the reign of George II. became bishop first of St. Asaph, and 
then of Worcester, and who is well known by his work in 
the defence of the doctrine and discipline of the church of 
England, was in the first instance placed by his friends with 
8 pastry-cook. The late Dr. Isaac Milner, dean of Carlisle 
and Lucasion professor of mathematics at Cambridge, was 
originally a weaver—as was also his brother Joseph, the well 
known author ofa history of the church. Of the same pro- 
fession was also, in his younger days, the late Dr. Joseph 
White, professor of Arabic at Oxford. The celebrated John 
Hunter, one of the greatest anatomists that ever lived, 
scarcely received any education whatever until he was twen- 
ty years old. 

“A page of poetry,” said queen Elizabeth, “is of little mat- 
ter; beit 80: but of a truth I tell thee, Cecil, it shall master 
full many a bold heart that the Spaniard cannot trouble ; it 
shall win to it full many a proud and flighty one, that even 
chivalry and manty comeliness cannot touch. I may shake 
titles and dignities by the dozen from my breakfast-board ; 
but I may not save those upon whose heads I shake them 
from rottenness and oblivion. This year they ‘And their 
sovran dwell together, next ycar they and their beagle. 
Both have names, but names perishable. The keeper of my 
Privy seal is an earl: what then? the keeper of my poul- 
try yard isa Cesar. In honest truth, a name given toa 
man, is no better than a skin givento him: what is not 
natively his own, falls off and comes to nothing.” 

Vondel, like many of the other literary men of Holland, 
had begun life as a commercial man, and originally kept a 
hosier’s shop at Amsterdam; but he gave up the manage- 
ment of his business to his wife, when he commenced his 
career as an author. He died in extreme old age, in the year 
1679, after having occupied during a great part of his life, the 
very highest place in the literature of his country. The 
French mathematician, Henry Pitot, was the author of se- 
veral ingenious works, and particularly of a treatise on the 
management of vessels at sea. This book was long adopt- 
ed by the French government, as the text-book for the in- 
struction of the navy, and being translated into English, 
procured the writer the honour of admission into the royal 
society. Yet he had reached his twentieth year before he 
began to pay any attention to learning. 

The mind perceives, by occasion of outward objects, as 
much more than is represented to it by sense, as a learned 
man does in the best written book, than an illiterate person 
orbrute. Tothe eyes of both the same characters will ap- 
pear ; but the learned man, in those characters will see hea- 
ven, earth, sun and stars; read profound theorems of. phi- 
losophy or geometry, learn a great deal of new knowledge 
from them, and admire the wisdom of the composer; while 
to the other nothing appears but black strokes drawn on 
white paper. 

Genoa was overrun with idle poor, till aspirited noble- 
man built a spacious hospital and workhouse, to which all 
vagrants were sent and confined;.and the better to clear 








all places of beggars, alms were prohibited underialperialty ; 
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every one except the infirm, who were comfortably relieved, 
was set to work according to his ability, and if his earnings 
were found to exceed the charges of his maintenance and 
clothing, the surplus was faithfully delivered to him. 

We once knew an old gentleman, no less remarkable for| 
his eccentricities than he was for his honesty of purpose, whose: 
Tule it was, to dismiss from his service any servant, who, on 
coming to his employment, “picked holes” (to use his own 
expression) in the work of the one whose place he was called 
to fill. He reasoned, and with great truth, “that the man| 
who could be mean enougif t6'dfaiw hi comparison, with a view 
of disparaging another and of elevating himeelf, must certain- 
ly lack moral honesty, and that the consciousness of it made 
him resort to the miserable trick of bolstering up his preten- 
sions to a reputation to which he had, in fact, no jugt claim.” 
He said, “ You may set it down as a general rule, that a man 
of real merit, of genuine worth, will never stoop to build up 
his own fame at the expense of another.” 

Wycherley had this odd particularity about him, from 
the loss of his memory; that the same chain of thought 
would return into his mind, at the distance of two or three 
years, without his remembering that it had been there be- 
fore. Thus perhaps he would write one year an encomium 
upon avarice, for he loved paradoxes, and a year or two 
after, in dispraise of liberality; and in both the words' 
only would differ; and the thoughts be as much alike as 
two medals of different metals out of the same mould. 

The celebrated French dramatist Moliere, could only read 
and write very indifferently when he was fourteen years o! 
age. It had been intended that he should follow the pro- 
fession of his father, who was an upholsterer; but upon be- 
ing taken on one occasion about the time we have mention- 
od by his uncle to the theatre, his passion for literature was 
ao much excited, that he would hear of nothing but going to 
college, to which he was accordingly soon after sent. 

There is the same difference between Corneille and Ra- 
cine, as there is between un homme de génie, and un homme 
d'esprit, Corneille has more fire than Racine, bolder strokes, 








and in some things is not unlike Shakspeare. Racine’s 
tragedies are all good; and as to Corneille’s, even his great- 
est enemies would allow six of these to be so. 

It is a very easy thing to devise good laws; the difficulty 
is to make them effective. The great mistake is that of] 
looking upon men as virtuous, or thinking that they can 
be made eo by laws: and consequently the greatest art 
of a politician, is to render vices serviceable to the cause 
of virtae. , 

Many grounds of calculation proceeded on by celebrated 
writers, are little better than those proceeded on by the Em- 
peror Heliogabulus, who formed an estimate of the immense 
greatness of Rome from ten thousand pound weight of cob- 
webs which he had found in that city. 

The mind which does not converse with itself, is an idle 
wanderer, and all the learning in the world is fruitless and 
misemployed ; whilst in the midst of his boasted knowledge, 
aman continucs in profound ignorance of that which, in 
point both of duty and advantage, he is most concerned to 
know. 

A prince should know how to take advantage of his mi- 
nistera’ talents, but he ought never to follow their counsels 
blindly; he may lend himsclf to mon, but not yield himself, 
up absolutely to them. 

He who would strike out any thing novel in architecture, 
commits a folly in safety ; his house and he may stand ; but 
he who attempts it in politics, carriesa torch, from which at 
the firat narrow passage we may expect a conflagration. 

Nothing does more hurt in a state than that cunning men 
pass for wise ones, 
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FOSCARINI, THE PATRICIAN OF VENICE.* 

A Venetian story, the incidents of which are mixed up 
with one of the frequent tumults of the city, in which, in the 
year 1613, Foscarini, a popular patrician, falls a victim to the 
vengeance of one of the inquisitors. The writer is familiar 





with the events and recorded manners of the times—a very 
common qualification now, by the way, remarkably contrasting 
with the state of novel writing half a century ago; but he takes 
things as he finds them, without feeling the necessity of in- 
quiry or doubt; and 0, of course, the Venetian noblesse, (ex- 
cept the younger members,) the ancients, the inquisitors, are 
all of the old cast—more of them demons than men, and fitter 





* A novel in two volumes, lately published in London. 


for melo-dramas than sober realities. The story, however, 
for the most part, is agreeably told, almost wholly narrative, 
and vert little burthened with reflection; distinct and intel- 
ligible in the details generally, but too circumstantial for the 
particulars to be readily caught by the reader—a fault past all 
redemption ; for the glancer of novels, of course, wiahes to read 
as he runs, and not to be perpetually summoned to considera- 
tion, or the ascertainment of consistencies. 

Foscarini, the hero, is just returning from his French em- 
bassy, in company witha friend, a Venetian exile, under the 
disguise of his secretary and a Moorish name, Almoro; and 
also a page, who is really a Moor, with some mystery about 
him not very essential to the story. They are gliding along 
in a gondola, now within sight of Venice, and finding, upon 
‘a careful estimate, there is just time to tell his story to hie 
friend, he tells it, circumstantially, up to the very minute. He, 
it appeared, was of the first families of Venice, and had been 
engaged to a lady of another distinguished family, whose 
face, according to a practice not uncommon in Venice, and 
very common in novels about Venice ladics, he had not seen, 
and was not to see till the bridal ceremony; and in whose 
features, when unveiled, he discovered @ person whom he had 
encountered not long before, in a very equivocal position. 
Though in the presence of her assembled relatives, he re- 
nounced the match without explaining, in mercy to the lady, 
braved the family resentments, and luckily escaped their 
poniards. Though passionately devoted to his country, ab- 
sence became desirable, and he had influence enough to get 
appointed ambassador to France. At Paris the young noble 
soon got again into difficulties, occasioned by a passionate 
attachment to the daughter of the Spanish ambassador, 
which, in spite of the jealousies and prohibitions of his govern- 
ment, who did not approve of foreign connexions, he deter- 
mined to prosecute. The marriage day was fixed, all in se- 
cret, when suddenly, without giving a hint of the cause, the 
lady vanished, father end all; and the forlorn Foecarini was 
left a second time, the victim of his too easy confidence. Re- 
covering his good spirits, however, and his mission terminat- 
ing, he was now returning to Venice, to render an account of} 
his embessy. Scarcely landed, he discovers the Spanish jilt 
was at Venice, and actually the wife of her cousin, Don some- 
body, the resident ambassador. Though desirous of shunning 
her, contact becomes inevitable, especially as his page, the 
young Moor, some way connected with the lady’s family, and 
not remarkable for discretion, wishes to promote an interview. 
‘The lady, tod, wishes it, simply to explain, and set her- 
self right in the esteem of her quondam admirer—to whose 


laws, which forbade foreign marriages, she had, in fact, sacri- 
ficed her own happiness. This interview, however, is not 
easily accomplished. Foscarina has other business to occupy 
him; he desires to persuade the Venetians to go to war with 
the Spaniards, if possible, but at all events war with some- 
body; and at last, by the exertions of himeelf and his friends, 
war is declared against the Uscoques, whose piracics were 
‘winked at by the duke of Styria, their sovereign ; and notwith- 
standing all opposition, he himself gets the command, He 
was very popular with all the young nobles; and the poor 
‘ones, who were numerous, and looked with ardour to a war 
asa source of plunder. In this expedition, nothing could exceed 
Foscarini’s successes ; but unluckily, in the very midst of them 
comes, in company with his page, Donna Margaretta, the 
Spanish lady, to the camp, where the long sought for intor- 
view at last takes place, and a full explanation follows. Con- 
ducting her back to the vessel, the whole party were saized by 
some Greek pirates, to the serious mortification, of course, of 
the gallant commander; but from this awkward position, he 
was rescued by another apparently untoward affair—wrecked 
|in a storm, and thrown, without the pirates, but with the 
Nady, on the shore. ‘The effect of thus being thrown to- 
jgether, they scarcely knew where, was some little inroad 
upon the lady’s prudence, and some soft effusions of mutual 
|fondness, when euddenly the roar of cannon—fortunately it 
was his own—brought them to their senses; he returned in 
time to resume his command, and she proceeded to Venice. 
In the meanwhile Foscarini’s enemies at home, political 
and personal, especially the old father of the lady to whom he 
had been originally betrothed, and who was now one of the 
three inquisitors, were all at work to procure his recall. They 
succeeded, and his return was speedily followed by disas- 
trous consequences. The lovers again meet—a fire occurs, 
from which he rescues the lady, and searching for a place of| 
refuge, accident throws him in contact with the inquisitor’s 
daughter. Explanations here also, of course, ensue, and his 
suspicions prove to have been ill-placed. Her affections are 





interests, that is, to screen him from the vengeance of the | 
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still fixed upon him, and though not returned, she still labours 


to serve him. Tracked now to the ambassador's house, a 
handle is made of this by his foes, who represent him as 
caballing with the enemies of the state, and he is seized and 
plunged into the dungeons of the inquisition. No mercy is 
in store for him; old Gradenigo, who wanted nothing but a 
decent pretence for wreaking his vengeance, resolves to dcs- 
patch him. His lovely daughter appeals and exculpates in 
vain. The young nobles conspire—a rebellion rages—the in- 
quisition itself is stormed—the devils within—the inquisitors, 
we mean, persist—and the turbulent ecene ends with the 
death of the unlucky Foscarini, the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, and the misery of the ladies, one of whom dies, and the 
other had long been a San Lorenzo nun, and continues so. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE DRAMA OF MARIE MIGNOT. 


‘Tuere is no romance #0 romantic as that of real life, and 
no materials for a work of fiction so effective as the simple 
truth. The drama of Marie Mignot, which is at present en- 
joying more vogue in Paris than any that has been produced 
for several ycars, is founded on a personal history of the most 
romantic description. As it is little known, we shall glance 
at its chief details. Marie Mignot, who was lifted from a 
counter to a throne, to fail thence to the lowest conceivable 
depth of human wretchedness, was the daughter of a linen 
draper of Grenoble. She was a person of very restricted in- 
tellect, of passions 0 limited as to be entirely under her own 
control, of some beauty, and gifted with a native simplicity 
of manner, which won all who looked upon her. She was 
first beloved by the private secretary of a councillor of parlia- 
ment in the reign of Louis XIV., who was engaged to marry 
her, when an accident of the most extraordinary description, 
which can only be alluded to, not recounted, caused the mar- 
riage to be broken off suddenly. This rupture, and especially 
the immediate occasion of it, made some noize in Grenoble, 
and excited the curiosity of the old councillor himself to see 
this beauty, who had been so beloved and then deserted by 
his secretary. He saw hcr—was smitten with her charms— 
found fault with the folly of his secretary in losing such a 
treasure, and committed a greater himself, by marrying the 
little grisette. 

The moment Marie became the wife of the councillor of 
parliament, she totally changed her manners and mode of 
life; procured instructions from the first masters in every 
kind of fashionable accomplishment ; and was soon in a con- 
dition to receive and mix with the best society of the city. 
But her old husband very soon left her to enjoy her new rank 
by herself,—leaving behind a very handsome fortune to con- 
sole his widow for his loss. 

Once her own mistress, she soon bethought ler of quitting 
a place where her low origin was so well known; she left 
Grenoble, and went to Paris; where, by means of a lavish 
expenditure of her wealth, she created a lively “sensation,” 
and nothing was talked of fora time but the charming widow. 
She was soon surrounded by lovers and aspirants for her 
hand and fortune; among others the famous Mareschal de 
Hopital sought her favour—thinking with her wealth to rebuild 
his dilapidated fortunes. He made her an offer of marriage, 
and rank being what the gay widow, with all her simplicity, 
most sighed after, she accepted it, and they were wed. The 
marechal soon dissipated the fortune of the widow (which in 
truth was not so large as her expensive mode of living seemed 
to indicate), and he then died, leaving her little but rank to 
console her for her double loss. She had still her personal 
charms, however, and these served her more effectually than 
ever, in attracting the notice and at length the love of John 
Casimir, King of Poland—who, after having been first a 
|jcsuit and then a cardinal, succeeded to the throne of Poland, 
marricd the widow of his brother Uladislas, abdicated the 
crown, and came to Paris, where Louis XIV. gave him the 
Abbey of St. Germain-des-Pres.—This “king and no king” 
saw the charming widow of the marechal—loved, and secretly 
married her—not so secretly, however, but what the lady was 
able to cause it to be pretty well known: to which end she 
never spoke of the king except in the following words, “my 
lord the king of,” (le roi mon seigneur.) 

She had now reached the height of her fortunc; and we 
have not space to follow her in her fall. Suffice it that she 
survived her royal husband many years, and was reduced to 
such an extremity of poverty and wretchedness that she ac- 
tually became a beggar in-the public streets, and was found 








dead of want at a. church door! 

















ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
PAINTING. 

Ir I had the privilege of living over several lives, in one of 
them I should study painting, It is no mystery to me that 
men have devoted themselves so assiduously to this charm- 
ing art. There is in it a quality of magic. It is independ- 
ent of time and place. Scenes and persons distant and 
vanished are brought back. There are so many objects 
which appeal through the eye to the imagination and the 
‘heart, so many ecenes abroad in the fields and woods, 
such bright and graceful groupe of my own race, continually 
arrest attention, and images so fair and endearing s0 often 
glide by me, which I Jong to seize upon their wild flight to 
oblivion, that I-havo often wished to be a painter. I would 
not endure the labour of learning, the long lonely hours of| 
vain endeavour, the sequestration from exercise and society 





necessary in one who means to excel; but my fancy has|| 


shaped it as some heavenly gift, free from the difficulties 
and imperfections which ever mingle with all human. ‘acquire- 
ments. If I had been thus blessed by nature, it were worth 
while to look into my gallery. Many a delicious scene 
would be thero; and, perhaps, here and there a face which 
has beamed before me, as unconscious of my admiration as 
if it had boen a star. But if you would feel the spell of the 
painter, wait till some being whom you loved has gone down 
to the dust. You have traced her from health, beauty, 
and pleasure, through the dark passages of disease. Day 
after day has only borne her deeper into the awful abyss. 
Her Hebe cheeks are sunken and ashy, those red lips are 
withered, the long motionless lashes are closed over those 
impressive eyes, and the silver voice is hushed for ever. You 
bave stood by her new grave. You have heard careless 
men shovel the pebbly earth upon her coffin, and when 
the strange and dream-like ceremonies are completed, 
and the various crowd dispersed to the business of the 
world, you have gone back to the deserted dwelling, where 
incredulous imagination hears her step and her voice in 
every noise and whisper. Now look upon her picture. 
You will not speak. There is nothing in language to ex- 
press the singular mixture of fancy and reality, of pleasure 
and anguish with which the mind is filled; but you gaze 
upon the full lips and dimpled cheeks, the eyes follow yours 
with the motion of life, and the curla, clustering about the 
familiar brow, almost wave with the stirring air, It is at such 
& moment that we acknowledge the mastery of the painter. 
But have you ever been introduced into the room of a bad 
painter? All sorts of faces atare at you from the walle. 
The artist directs your attention to a figure perched up 
somewhere in a glare of light, Perhape a human being of 
the male gender, in mighty fine apparel, with his hand bent, 
after the fashion of all paintings, over the back of the chair, 
and great long fingers sticking out straight, with an evident 
intention of appearing to the most possible advantage; or, 
perchance, one of the lovelier kind, loaded with magnifi- 
cence, damask curtains and sky in the distance, smiles down 
upon you in a manner positively irresistible. Upon such a 
slender proof the artist perhaps asks you toselect the origi- 
nal from the circle of bystanders. Yuu louk sround hope- 
lessly, without perceiving any face which could be twisted 
into a resemblance, and at length fix upon the wrong one. 
Persons are much in the habit of underrating the value of| 
aportrait. They evede the solicitations of their families to 
procure their likenesses with trifling replies. “What should 
such an ordinary mortal as I have my likeness taken for? 
Tam notso vaik. Let the young and the lovely enrich the 
canvass ; but I have no pretensions to beauty.” But is there 
nothing endearing but emooth and pretty faces? The eyo 
of affection finds a sweetness in your features from their 
associations with mind. They do not love you for your! 
shape and appearance. They are bound to you, heart with 
heart, by the invisible links of clinging recollections; and, 
when you are torn away, as you must be, and in all the 
bustle and variety, in all the merriment and anguish of hu- 
man nature, they never meet you again, it is then that the 
canvass seems to snatch from the grave its victim, and to 
become fraught with a richness and a spell, which the 
wide universe beside could not have afforded. And the 
pale painter, who has etolen from the dark fury of death and 
time, this visible impress of what you love, seems like an 
enchanter, endowed with the faculties of creation. 
T deem it adaty in all perents who have families of affec- 





human life; nor how light a breeze may watt tho beautiful 
and airy fabric away. Then, when the awful crisis has 


to ashes, be yot among them. Surely, in gazing upon those 
beloved features, so teeming with all the sweet and powerful 
associations of nature, while the throbbing bosom heaves, 
and the big tears swell up into their eyes, the lips of the still 
picture will yet speak to them. The lessons you have taught 
will be more deeply imprinted on their memories ; and from 
the prostration of anguish their bereaved spirits will rise, 
supported almost as if in your very presence. 

But the painter has yet a higher influence upon society. 
Portraits are individual blessings, interesting only within a 
contracted circle ; and even those who love the departed 
hasten on to their own fate, disappear from the face of the 
earth, and the picture which has ualocked all the hidden 
feelings of warm and deep hearts, becomes itself as a 
stranger. The portrait painter, therefore, toils only for the 
age in which he lives. If he would aim at immortality, he 
must paint from history or imagination. History, in the 
first place, offers him an opportunity to appeal at once to 
the deepest and most interesting feelings of all civilized 
mankind. He conjures up before you the embodied scenes 
and persons which have been dimly floating in your curious 
fancy, and it seems as if you were introduced into some 
‘vast temple of time, where the old thief had arrayed in order 
all his stolen treasures. The age in which you live, the 
people who surround you, pass away from your notice, and 
you seem to exist in the long vanished hour, whose objects, 
by the skill of one individual, have been arranged go visibly 
before your contemplation. 

I have been unconsciously led into these reflections by 
the sight of Weet’s painting of Christ rejected. At first the 
impression was by no means so powerful; but, after having 
visited it several times, there appeared to be something 
about it more than human. It is impossible for me to enter 
into any description of this masterly production, nor am I 
sufficiently acquainted with the art to pronounce upon its 
scientific merits. There is a kind of gentry who find 
fault, of course ; but the only censure which occurs to me 
is, that its excellence cannot be half comprehended in one 
visit, but breaks upon you gradually, like the dawning of| 
day. The figure of our Saviour occupies a prominent sta- 
tion. We shonid be cautious in deciding immediately upon 
its merits. It requires thought, study, and a tolerably acco- 
rate knowledge of the subject, to take in the beauty and 
the extent of the conceptions which it embodies. The form 





of our Redeemer can scarcely be described. The perfection 
of his figure, the living, I could almost say, breathing image, 
of elevated patience and sweetness of character and god- 
like contemplation. The face, pale with the extremity of an- 
guish, the faultless brow pierced with thorns, and just stain- 
ed upon the marble temple with the gushing blood, arrest 
the eye and the feelings. The high priest Caiaphas meets 
your eye next. His face expressing the gnawings of malig- 
nant and unchecked hate, he gazes upon his noble and 
beauteous victim with blood-thirsty and tiger-like ferocity. 
He appears longing to tear his flesh, and dabble in his 
blood. Pilate stands between, proud, offended, and com- 
manding. There isa Roman grace and loftiness in his de- 
meanour. He is in the act of declaring, “‘ Take him and cru- 
cify him; but I find no fault in him.” Behind Christ the 
notice is attracted by the athletic form of a Roman soldier, 
leaning his hands upon his sword, and gazing attentively 
at Christ. He is the centurion, who has to superintend the 
execution, and he seems wrapped in reflections upon the 
cruelty which he cannot restrain, and in which he is about 
reluctantly to participate. Perhaps Mr. West has in no in- 


[stance discovered the taste and beauty of his imagination 


more thanin thenext image. It is that of a little girl, the cen- 
turion’s daughter. She has a sweet child’s face, ignorant of | 
the stupendous events which are going on around her ; her 
expression discovers the simplicity and artlessness of her 
soul, and that although the confusion of the multitude has 
alittle awakened her timid and serious feelings, yet with 
her arms wound round her father’s, and her cheek resting 
upon his hand, ahe feels safe and happy. 

There are other objects to claim attention, but 
are too numerous to be touched upon in my limits. It isto 
be hoped, that young Mr. West will not hasten his departure 


taken place, and dust has been consignod to dust ,and ashes | 








tionate et en growing up sround them, to bequeath to 
them an inheritance of this nature. Every idle chance may 


from our city, antil all have hed an opportunity to attend 
his exhibition ; for, setting aside the fact that this painting 
is the offering of an American, ite mtrinsic merits entitle it 














terminate your existence. It is not for me te inform you 


to universal admiration. F. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
ee 
THE CONFESSION. 

‘BY JOnN GALT. x 

Mx furlough had nearly expired ; and, as I was toleave the 
village the next morning to join my regiment, thea on the 
point of being shipped off at Portemouth, for Indie, several of 
my old companions spent the evening with me, in the Marquis 
of Granby. They were joyous, hearty lads; but misth bred 
thirst, and drinking bogot contention. 

1 was myself the soberest of theeqnad, and did whet I could 
to appease their quarrels. The liquor, however, had more 
power than my persuasion, and at last it so exasperated some 
foolish difference about a song, between Dick Winlaw and Jem 
Bradley, that they fell to fighting, and s0 the party broke up. 

Bradley wasa handsome, bold, fine fellow, end I had more 
than once urged him to enlist in our corps. Soon after quit- 
ting the house, he joined me in my way home, and I spoke to 
him egain about enlisting, but his blood was stil! hot—be would 
abide no reason—he could only swear of the revenge he would 
inflict upon Winlaw. This led to some remonetramce on my. 
part, for Bradley was to blame in the dispute; till, from lees te 
more, we both grew fierce, and he struck me such a blow in the 
face, that my bayonet leaped into his heart. 

My passion was in the same mement quenched. I saw him 
dead at my feet—I heard footsteps epproaching—TI fled to- 
wards my father's house—the door wasleft unbolted for me— 
Tcrept softly, but in a flutter, to bed, but I could not sleep. 
I was stunned—a fearful consternation was upon me—e hurry 
was in my brain—my mind wason fire. Icould not believe that 
Thad killed Bradley. I thought it was the nightmare which 
had so poisoned my sleep. My tongue became as parched as 
charcoal : had I been choking with ashes, my throat could not 
have been filled with more horrible thirst. 1 breathed as if I 














were suffocating with the dry dust into which the dead are 
changed. 

After a time, that fitof burning agony went off; tearscame 
into my eyes; my nature was softened. I thought of Brad- 
ley when we were boys, and of the summer days we had spent 
together. I never owed him a grudge—his blow wes occa- 
sioned by the liquor—a freer heert than his, mercy never 
opened; and I wept like a girl. 

The day at last began to dawn. I had thrown myself on. 
the bed without undressing, and I started up involuntarily and 
moved hastily—I should rather say instinctively —towards the 
door. My father heard the stir, and inquired wherefore I was 
departing so early. I begged him not to be disturbed; my 
voice was troubled, and he spoke to me kindly and encpurag- 
ingly, exhorting me to eschew riotous companions. I could 
make no reply, indeed I heard no more; there was a blank 
between his blessing and the time when I found myself cross- 
ing the common, near the place of execution. : 

But through all that horror and frenzy, I felt not that I had 
committed a crime—the deed was the doing of a flash. I was 
conscious I could never in cold blood have harmed a hair of 
Bradley's heed. I considered myself unfortunate, but not 
guilty ; and this fond persuasion so pacified my alarms, that, 
by the time I reached Portsmouth, I almost thought as lightly 
of what I had done, as of the fate of the gallant French dra- 
goon whom I sabred at Salamanca. 

But ever and anon, during the course of our long voyage 
to India, sadder after thoughts often came upon me. In those 
trances I saw, as it were, our pleasant village green, all spark- 
ling again with school-boys at their pastimes ; then I fancied 
them gathering into groups, and telling the story of the murder; 
again, moving away in silence towards the church-yard, to 
look at the grave of poor Bradley. Still, however, 1 was loth 
to believe myself a criminal ; and 90, from day to day, the time 
passed on, without any outward change tevealing what was 
passing within, tothe observance or suspicions of my comrades. 
When the regiment was sent against the Burmese, the bravery 
of the war, and the hardehipe of our adventures 60 won mc 
from reflection, that I began almost to forget the accident of 
that fatal night, 

One day, however, while I was waiting in an outer room of 
the colonel’s quarters, I chanced to take upa London news- 
paper, and the first thing in it which caught my eye was an 
account of the trial and execution of Dick Winlaw, for the 
murder of Bradley. The dreadful story scorched my eyes; I 


they ||read_it as if every word had been fire; it was a wild and 


wonderful account of all. The farewell party at the Granby 
was described by the witnesses. I was spoken of by them 
with kindness and commendation ; the quarrel between Brad- 
ley and Winlaw was described, as in a picture; and my at- 
tempt to restrain them was pointed out by the judge, in his 
charge to the jury, ae a beautiful example of Jeving old com- 
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panionship. Winlaw had been found near the body, and the 
resumptions of geilt were so strong and manifold, that the 
jary, without retiring, found him guilty. He was executed 
em the common, and his body hung in chains. Then it was 
thet I first felt 1 wes indeed e murderer—then it was that the 
molten sulphur of remorse was poured into my bosom, rush- 
ing, spreading, burning, and devouring; but it changed not 
the bronze with which hardship hed masked my cheek, nor’ 
the steel to which danger hed tempered my nerves. 

I obeyed the colonel’s orders as unmoved asif nothing had 
happened. I did my dety with habitual precision—my hand 
‘was steady, my limbs were firm; but my tongue was incapable 
of uttering a word. My comrades as they came towards me, 
suddenly halted, and turned aside ; strangers looked at me as 
if bore the impress of some fearful thing. 1 was removed, 
as it were, ont of myself—I was in another state of being—I 
was in perdition. 

Next morning we had a skirmish, in which I received this| 
wound in the knee; and soon afterwards, with other invalids, 
I was ordered home. We were landed at Portsmouth, and I 
proceeded to my native village. But in this I had no will nor 
ehoice; a chain was around me, which I could not resist, 
drawing me on. Often did I pausc and turn, wishing to change 
my route; but fate held me fast, and I was enchanted by the 
spell of many an old and dear recollection, to revisit those 
things which had lost all their innocence and hotiness to me. 

The day had been sultry, the sun set with a drowsy eye, 
and the evening air was moist, warm, end oppressive. It 
weighed heavily alike on mind and body. 1 was crippled by 
my wound—the journey was longer than my strength could 
sustain much farther—still I resolved to persevere, for I long- 
ed to be again in my father’s house; and I fancied were I once 
there, that the burning in my bosom would abate. 

During my absence in India, the new read across the com- 
mon had been opened. By the time I reached it, the night 
was closed in; a dull, starless, breezeless, dumb, sluggish, and 
unwholegome night; and those things which still retained in 
their shapes seme blackness, deeper than the darkness, seem- 
ed, as I slowly passed by, to be endowed with a mysterious 
intelligence, with which my spirit would have held communion 
but for dread. 

While I was frozen with the influence of this dreadful 
phantesy, I saw a pale, glimmering, ineffectual light, rising 
before me. It was neither lamp, fire, nor candle; and though 
like, it was yet not flame. I took it at first for the lustre of a 
reflection from some unseen light, and I walked towards it, in 
the hope of finding a cottage or an alehouse, where I might 
obtain some refreshment and a little rest. 1 advanced, its form 
enlarged, but its beam became no brighter; and the horror, 
which hed for a moment left me when it was first discovered, 
returned with overwhelming power. I rushed forward, but 
soon halted, for I saw that it hung in the air, and as I approech- 
ed, that it began to take a ghastly and spectral form! I dis- 
cerned the lineaments of a head, and the hideous outlines of| 
ashapeless anatomy. I stood riveted to the spot ; for Ithought 
Teaw behind it a dark and vast thing, in whose hands it was 
held forth. In that moment a voice said, 

“Tt is Winlaw the murderer ; his bones often, in the moist 
summer nights, shine out in this way; it is thought to be an 
acknowledgment of his guilt, for he died protesting his in- 
nocence.” 

‘The person who addressed me was your honour’sgamekceper, 
and the story I have told, is the cause of my having desired 
him to bring me here. Boglish Magazine. 





TITLES IN AMERICA. 
“' Bir Richard Ketloy, Davy Gam, Eaquire.""—Shaks, 

Tk absurd use of titles, both Prefix and suffix, has gain- 
ed such strong hold in this country, that I fear something 
stronger than legislative enactments will be required to up- 
Toot it. Nothing can be better evidence than this that a taste 
for distinction is a natural desire of the human heart. And 
Soit is: but distinctions ought to'be rationalones, I would 
ask, then, where the rationality is of those with which our 
eyes and ears are so constantly offended? 

_ The institutions of the old world call for regular grada- 
tions of rank ; and much depends upon a man’stitle. There, 
Tespectability, and mere comfort, and the common enjoy- 
ment of life are much concerned in the fact of a man’s pos- 
sessing every inch of his title. We confess that we would 
Not, under such circumstances, find fault with the @ssump-| 
tion of something more than one’s own. 

_ When an European stranger takes up his residence in Pa- 
nis, if he does nat communicate to the servants ofthe heusein 
which he lodges any other title, Mons. le Comte is forthwith 






his appellation. And count, too, is the travelling title of 
all incognitos. The exiled Lonis assumed it, and so did 
the pretenders to the throne of England. Quite as univer- 
val as that is our esquire. Isa mana lawyer ? he is presently 
dubbed esq. Is he a gentleman of fortune, without a pro- 
feasion ; or an acting magistrate; ot, indeed, any thing else 
bat a shopkeeper or a daily labourer? he is an esquire, by 
courtesy. And why these two last should not be callod 
esquire, I know not. I remember that squire is a familiar 
addreas among people of the lower orders, as is, after the fo- 
reign manner, very complacently said, by some of our wri- 
ters—not of the higher order. 

This title is 80 universal, and has been so bandied about, 
that I was not astonished to find, the other day, one of my 
servant’s cards with “‘ Mr. Jerry Bowshin, esq.” written on it. 
Too much of a good thing, I have heard, is good for noth- 
ing—and thus far our title, it would seem, is but a scurvy 
subject. After these absurdities, let us for a moment inquire 
what the meaning of esquire is. ‘It is,” says Doctor John- 
son, “atitle in dignity next below a knight.” And along 
string of personages is detailed to whom it is due. But 
Mr. Webster says, that it is bestowed at pleasure, and is in- 
definite in meaning—every thing and any thing. He adds, 
it isa title of respect. It would seem, however, from our 
motto from Shakspeare, which Johnson quotes, that he in- 
tended to ridicule it, as it is probable that it was almost 
as indefinite in the time of the berd of Avon as at this day. 

The term honourable, a far more weighty and imposing 
title, is now, and has always been with us, moch in use; 
but being of extremely simple etymology, it is not quite 80 
general in its application as the other, and its inconsistency, 
where too glaring, would be extremely ridiculous. 

In Massachusetts, particularly, it is held in nach estima- 
tion, and scarcely less so in all the eastern states. And it 
|lie by no means eo indefinite as the other. Besides, it is in 

the state just named, fixed by law, as is also the worn out 
I ecelency. This title of honour has been creeping almost 
imperceptibly along, until we now find it used before the 
names of a great many, who are not exclusively entitled to 
the appellation of ite adjective. This is not surprising. 
Where titles are as plenty as blackberries, no great effort is 
necessary for a man to get one. This honour does not sound 
50 sweetly im eur ears as some other nick-names ; it is too 
high sounding to be relished entirely, and cannot but be en- 
vied until it hall, by frequent and general use, like some 
other words, Jose all connexion with its original meaning. 

Military titles are extensively used; but I have been aston- 
ished at the paucity in numbers of the ranks below colonel. 
We seldom hear major, and very rarely captain, out of the 
regular service. Truly that man’s ambition must be very ea- 
sily eatisfied, who aspires to nothing more than such small bits 
of honour. 

General is the word, to use a miserable pun, that is most 
general. Iam told by a friend who has travelled much, that 
although at home he is plain mister, when abroad he is gene- 
ral; this is his travelling title; and some laughable errors 
have occurred in consequence of his receiving letters with a 
tremendous prefix to his name, which the postmaster of his 
town never dreamed belonged to him. Another person 
tells me, that, travelling to the west, he got on board a steam- 
boat on the Ohio, for the purpose of descending that river.— 
‘There were five-and-twenty gentlemen on board, belonging 
principally to various parts of Kentucky, Ohio, and Tennessee, 
and nearly all strangers to one another. At dinner the cap- 
tain of the boat said, addressing one of the company he knew, 
“General, shall I help you to @ piece of Toast-beef,”” upon 
which twenty three out of the whole number replied to his ci- 
vility, affirmatively or negatively. My informant was of the 
twosilent ones. It may appear merely ludicrous, to most per- 
sons, that we are so much given to this thing; yet I cannot 
but wish that it were not so. I think that it detracts from the 
national character, and sinks us in the eyes of the world. It 
deprives simple republicanism of its boasted plainness ; isa 
contemptible commentary on our written coxstitution, and 
shows us the creatures of a desire which must be satiated 
even at the expense of belying our most solemn declarations. 

This folly has penetrated too deeply into the body politic, 
not to need sound minds and strong minds too, to erase—to 
purge it out. Men begin to think that they are entitled to 
those petty distinctive appellations, and feel offended if they 
are not given in addressing them. 
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As 2 moment’s reflection must convince every man, of the 
jutter ridiculousness of this mimickry of monarchical institu: 
tions, every sound republican, every lover of his country and 
ite customs; all who would wish to preserve pure and unde- 
filed the national manners and conversation, ought to set them- 
selves against these things, and prove by their own practice 
that they know how tu appreciate the flimey heads and tails 
that are applied to them—musty relics of feudal times; mo- 
narchical contrivances. Let all thoseenjoy titles to whom they 
are legitimately due—and so long as they are entitled to them 
—and no longer. ‘Wasbiagtoo Chroaicle. 





WALKING. 

Since the commencement of our journal, we have taken 

frequent opportunities to set forth the necessity of daily exer- 
cise for the preservation of health. We have endeavoured to 
show, that it is in vain the air expands the lungs, and the 
heart propels the blood to the different parts of the body, if 
their efforts are not seconded by regular bodily exercise. 
Those who neglect the latter, though they may for a period 
drag out a species of existence, can scarcely be said to enjoy 
life; weak and effeminate, they languish for a few years, and 
then drop into an untimely grave. Our observations have 
heretofore been only of a general character. We propose now 
to commence the consideration of the various species of ex- 
ercise, and their comparative advantages: premising, how- 
ever, one or two rules, an observance of which is essential, 
in order to derive from either species the desired results, In 
the first place, exercise must be regular. It is a very great 
mistake to suppose that occasional efforts will repair any part 
of the mischief which habitual indolence produces, A cele- 
brated physician has said, that the weak and valetudinary 
ought to view regular exercise as one of their moral duties. 
It should be so, in fact, with all. There is noone, not actually 
labouring under disease, who should not consider it a duty to 
appropriate a certain portion of every day to active exercise 
in the open air. It would be important, also, could this ex- 
ercise be connected, always, with some pleasing occupation 
or pursuit. The mere movement of the limbs, as a stated 
task, will have a far less beneficial effect upon the health of 
the system, than if the mind be at the same time pleasurably, 
but not too intensely, occupied. Hence to those who are able 
to command the time and means, botanical pursuits, or the 
cultivation of a garden ; and to all, various mechanical occu- 
pations, or any innocent recreation, will be a means of in- 
creasing, very considerably, the salutary effects of bodily ex- 
ercise. 
Secondly : No kind of exercise should be carried so fat as 
to produce undue fatigue. All extremes are injurious to 
the system, and over-exertion is not less capable of pro- 
ducing bad effects, though of a different kind, than constant 
inactivity. 

Thirdly: Many persons are in the habit, after having in- 
creased the warmth of their body by exercise, of throwing off 
a portion of their clothing, or of sitting in a draught of air, in 
order to cool themselves. From this practice very serious 
consequences are apt to result. It would be better, particu- 
larly in the milder seasons of the year, to partake of active 
exercise in a dress lighter than that usually worn, resuming 
some additional clothing immediately upon the exercise being 
suspended ; or, in summer, to rest in a place free from damp 
ora current of air; and in winter, in a moderately warm 
apartment. 

Fourthly: Exercise should not be entered upon imme- 
diately after meals, as it is liable to give rise to heart-burn, 
and other disagreeable sensations in the stomach. The in- 
stinct of the inferior animals confirms the propriety of this 
rule ; for they all indulge themselves in rest after food. When- 
ever it is possible, therefore, exercisc should be delayed for at 
least two hours after a hearty meal. 

It may be here objected, that we often observe labourers in 
the country return, after a full meal, to their work, without 
any apparent inconvenience. We admit the fact, but warn those 
who would follow tbe practice, to be certain first that they 
Possess the countryman’s vigorous body and powers, and 
imitate, in other respects, his regularity of life. But after 
all, do we not observe these very labourers leave their tables 
with reluctance; and work with less activity and cheerful- 
ness than they did when they entered the field in the morn- 
ing? The necessity of rest after dinner, even among the 
labouring classes, seems to be established in warm climates, 
as in Southern Europe, by the labourers in the field, who are 








It is not yet the practice to call a man, to his face, honour- 
able, when addressing him in the first person, but it may not 
be long before even this is done ; for it is uniformly practised 
in our legislative halls in the third person. 
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out at the dawn of day, requiring an hour or two at noon for 
their siesta, or after-dinner nap. 
Exercise has been divided into-active and passive. The 





" first class, including walking, ranning, leaping, dancing, gar 
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dening, and various mechanical occupations, &c, While the 
latter class comprehends sailing, swinging, and riding in car-| 
riages or on horseback. The last of these is, however, of a| 
mixed nature, and is in some measure active as well as pas-| 
sive. We propose toconsider each of these in order. 

Walking is undoubtedly one of the most natural, gentle, 
and beneficial of the active species of exercise. As it is within 
the power of every individual, posseasing the free use of his 
limbs, no one can have any valid excuse for neglecting it. 

In walking, it is all important that the body be held as up- 
right os poasible; the shoulders being kept back and the 
breast projected somewhat forwards, s0 as to give to the chest! 
its full dimensions; the lungs being by this means allowed 
sufficient room to expand fully, breathing is rendered free and 
easy, and every vital action is performed with vigour and regu- 
larity. The attitude thus assumed in walking, places, in fact, 
all the organs of the body in their most natural position, and 
frees them from all constraint. Hence to the sedentary, 
whether student, artist, or mechanic, a brisk walk is one of 
the most effectual antidotes to those injuries, so liable to re- 
sult from the bent and fixed position in which their bodies are 
held for the greater part of the day. Females, likewise, 
would do well to devote some hours out of the twenty-four to, 
this species of exercise. In the more opulent classes of s0- 
ciety, in particular, they are too apt to fall into an unpardon- 
able neglect of this important means of preserving health. 
“We find thein,” says a pleasing writer, “just like so many 
divinities of Epicurus—not indeed basking upon clouds in the 
mild empyreal warmth of heaven, but fixed almost as immove- 
ably upon well-cushioned chairs and sofas, in hot and close 
apartments.” We regret our duty should oblige us to say 
that to them, even the little exercise they take in the open 
air is deprived of its health-imparting effects by tight-lacing, 
on the one hand, and by shoes of too narrow dimensions, or 
improper materials, on the other. 

In a former number we pointed out to the studious the! 
importance of alternating mental application with bodily ex- 
ercise. Let us again invite them to lay by their books, at short 
and regular intervals, and enjoy 
> “The rural walk, 

O'er hills, through valleys, and by rivers’ brink :"” 
reminding them of the maxim of Plato, that “he is truly a 
cripple, who, cultivating his mind alone, suffers his body to| 
languish through sloth and inactivity.” 

Walking in the open air, by increasing the circulation of 
the blood, communicates an equable glow over the whole 
body, which tends greatly to prevent that sensation of chilli- 
ness which, during the winter, renders weakly and delicate 
persons incapable of pursuing any occupation out of a close 
and heated apartment. 

A respectable individual, Josiah Walker, who resided a few 
years since in the state of Connecticut, in the ninety-ninth year 
of his age, with his natural and intellectual faculties but little 
impaired, attributed the preservation of such unusual health 
and vigour to so advanced a period of life, not only to his tem- 
perate habits, but also to his “having always preferred walk- 
ing to riding on horseback or in a carriage.’ Even on the 
verge of his hundredth year, he was accustomed to walk every 
day, and with as much sprightliness as many men in the me- 
ridian of life.” Indeed most of those who have attained to an 
advanced age were celebrated as great walkers. Jour. of Health. 


SEA SICKNESS. 

The Medical Journal intimates, that forty-five drops of] 
jJaudanum is a sovereign specific against sca sickness; and 
we have only to say, that if it be true, the discoverer of the 
remedy should and will be immortal. Harvey, who first 
found out the circulation of the vital fluid, and Jenner, who 
taught mankind a preventive of that most loathsome and 
disgusting of human maladies, the small pox, were both 
mere sciolists and nostrum mongers, compared with the 
illustrious Grenville, to whom ig ascribed the heaven-born 
discovery we have just mentioned. The man whocan cure. 
or prevent a sea sickness, has already squared the circle! 
We had rather be that man than to have found out the lon- 
gitude. Indeed, it strikes us, that diseascs of all sorts, (ex- 
cept perchance the king’s evil and the malady of disappoint- 
ed office secking) are as good as banished from the world, 
if Dr. Grenville has really invented a cure for sea sickness; 
for we should like to know what a man could not cure who 
had wrestled successfully with that villainous “ monster of 
the deep.” Didst thou ever take a sea voyage, gentle rea- 
der? If thou hast, thou art ready to agree with us in im- 

mortalizing the doctor; and if thou hast not, set thysel! 


thou hast had amall pox, plague, leprosy, and fevers of every 
type mentioned in the books, of every colour of the rainbow, 
black, scarlet, sea-spotted and yellow. *Tis only he who 
has been sea sick that has the proper insight of human ca- 
lamity. He who has gone to the ship’s side, to square cer- 
tain unsettled accounts with his stomach, while “ the green 
and yellow” wave glided by bis giddy and bewildered vision, 
till it seemed to the sufferer one vast ocean of nausea and of, 
death !—ho who has lain in his berth, sweating in all the 
agonies of ten thousand aggregated qualms, till he would 
feel grateful to any kind-hearted sailor who would throw 
him overboard, has seen that sailor offer him the consola- 
tion of raw pork and molasses !—he who has seen and felt 
all this, has a right to say he knows something! But let no 
other man presume for one moment to suppose that he has 
any acquaintance with sublunary troubles. He may have 
been in the gallies, or under the tortures of the inquisition ; 
nay, he may have been hanged and brought back to life by 
a galvanic battery, but he knows nothing of genuine afflic- 
tion, if he never was sea sick. Monthly Magazine. 
INFORMAL DIVORCES. 

And this divorco shall be as truly kept 

Asif inthronged court athousand years 

Had heard it, and a thousand lawyers’ hands 

Sealed to the separation — Vittoria Corombona. 

Ido not know what the author of the essay on govern- 
ment might say on the matter ; Ido know what all the young 
person’s female acquaintance would say of it; I am quite 
settled in mind as to what the good, the young, and the kind- 
hearted will think of it, and yet I dare not commit myself 
by an opinion. Let my reader take the circumstances of the 
case, and judge for himself. 

Mr. Digcon Trollop (the reader will excuse my sentimen- 
tal name) loved, as sincerely as a middle-aged gentleman of| 
four feet eleven or thereabout could be expected to do, a 
young lady of great beauty, accomplished, of course, of| 
moderate fortune, treasured up like one of her own natty 
new Leghornain a little trelliced, balconied, and woodbined 
bandbox of a cottage near Kensington. There had been, 
previous to the onslaught of Mr. Trollop’s love-making, a 
rumour of a previous attachment—a sort of mere school- 
girl fancy, it was said, between Racilia ———, the lady in 
question, and a young artist, too talented to be the inheritor 
of wealth, too young to be the possessor of it, too mere a 
novice in his profession to be within even whooping distance 
of fame or eminence. Mr. Wilderming and Racilia would 
have eoon come to an understanding on the matter, but the 
old story, friends averse and noble relatives, prevented the 
wishes of the lovers. An unsuccessful attempt at an elope- 
ment gave the coup de grace to Wilderming’s hopes. An 
upper room anda “not at home,” became the standard 
order ; and after a world of vows, and tears, and kisses, not 
loud, but sweet, Wilderming and the lady scparated—he to 
study the old sheets of canvass in Italy, she to pine the while 
in solitude at home. 

The worthy young artist became so enamoured of the 
counterfeit, though unfading beauties of his Italian masters, 
that he completely forgot his English love affair. No letters 
were receivedfromhim, The young girl became a blooming 
woman. Mr. Discon Trollop saw her somewhere or other, 
and made love to her. She rejected thelittle fellow without 
a reason ; he addressed the parents, and was accepted with 
a very good reason, which was to be found in a handsome 
equipage, and a scat in the country. 

I was discussing the meritsof a little pot of shrimps one 
sunshiny morning, when a servant entered the room with a 
pair of kid gloves, and a letter. Knowing as I did the cir- 
cumstances in which the bride had been so deeply concerned 
two years before, I started on finding that such a walking 
automaton as Trollop should have found favourin her sight, 
while poor Wilderming’s portrait hung in her apartment. I 
had seen it there but a week before. Very well, thought I, 
such is human nature after all ; and, perhaps, if we consider 
rightly of the matter, it is well for society that human na- 
ture is such, and that the fate which divides for ever the 
fortunes of its membere, should have also the power to 
sunder that fine connecting link between heart and heart 
which makes either still dependent on the other, though 
Providence, circumstance, and worldly wisdom, cry out they 
shall not mingle. 

But my philosophy was quite at fault. No such separation 
had been effected ; distance of time and place had length- 
ened the chain,” but not attenuated or weakened it. Pale, 
drooping, and agitated, I beheld the neglected and persecuted 








down and be contented, as a highly favoured mortal, albeit 


ibeing, eupported by ler well-meening, but rather thick- 


headed father, and followed by her quite unmeaning and 
very thick-headed bridegroom, through a vista of glancing 
favours and smirking lips, and pensive matrons aad envious 
maidens, old and young, into the church. I heard thehoarse 
tone of despair with which she gaped forth the awful “ yee,” 
and I saw the wildered look of utter despondenty which 
she cast on all around her, when the irrevocable ceremony 
had concluded. Yes, honest peruscr, I am aware of the 
difficulty into which it throws me, but the truth must be tald ; 
the ceremony did conclude, and the sweet Racilia of my 
little fireside romance Lecame—Mrs. Discon Trollop! 

Of course as an intimate acquaintance of one of the 
parties, I was to spend the evening with the wedding party. 
In compliance with eome whim of the old gentleman’s, the 
old fashion of a feast, with music, dancing, &c. at his cottage 
was agreed upon, and tho bridegroom was not to carry away 
his prize until the next day. I was strolling slowly down 
one of the wooded lanes leading to the scene of rejoicing, 
turning over some very fine reflections upon the matter in 
my mind, when a sun-burnt, dark-haired, black-eyed young 
man turned quick upon me at a corner and passed my arm; 
I stared, and looked upon him. 

“ You are one of the guests,” he ran on almost breathless 
and wild with peasion. “I know you—I remember you— 
your name is—is—no matter—you remember me—bring me 
into the house—at once—say I am a friend of yours—I am. 
changed—they will not know me—pshaw! don’t speak—I 
want no remonstrances—I am late | know—'tis folly—but 
I want to see her—I would die to see her—I will see her.” 

And he was darting off when I caught him by the arm— 
and (seeing the perfect inutility of any thing like reasoning) 
acceded to his request. 

The uproarious fun of the evening, for it was quite a meet- 
ing after the school of our fathers, was favourable to my 
honest friend’s incognito. Nobody minded any body, and it 
was with an emotion almost of regret that I perceived the 
countenance of the bride herself occasionally lighted up 
with an expression of satisfaction. Thiz, however, disap- 
peared, and gave place to sullen dejection whenever her 
attention was drawn to her spouse, who, poor insignificant 
little booby, sat behind the door, looking, to use a very ex- 
pressive though vulgarillustration, like a figure of 1 on a sheet 
of paper. You would have thought it a charity to hang him. 

Several songs were sung—some merry—some sad—some 
sentimental—some half wicked—when, at length, a round, 
rich, and manly tenor took up the key, and gave in a style 
of exquisite pathos one of the most pathetic airs in J} Tan- 
credi, one which I had frequently heard the bride play and 
sing to her harp, though I knew not at the time that she had 
to dwell upon the aria. As the singer proceeded, I observed 
her change colour—and as he concluded the stanza with a 
thrilling burst of real or illusive grief— 

“ E dovro sempre vivere 
Nel pianto e nel lod !”” 


She sunk with a gush of tears upon the shoulder of her 
mother who satnexther. Thealarm spread round the room 
—“ the bride is ill,” was whispered from lip to lip—the song 
had concluded—the singer disappeared—but the bride did 
not recover her composure. The bridegroom stared and 
wondered. Every body,was at fault but the lady and her 
historian. Her indisposition seemed rather to increase than 
cease, as the company dropped away—and she felt herself 
compelled to echo in her mother’s ear the delicate request of 
the unhappy Julict: 


“T pray theo leave me to myself to-night, 

For I have neod of many orsons, 

‘To move the heavens to smile upon my state, 
Which well thou know’st is cross and full of ‘sin."* 


Poor Trollop had no objection, and Racilia for the last time 
found herself alone in her apartment. A large wyatt win- 
dow opened on the lawn, anda vine trec clustered about the 
frame. It was open, Shehad been sitting for an hour ina 
lounging chair drawn close to it, and gazing upon the white 
light that glanced upon her through the branches, when they 
were suddenly parted by a man’s hand, and an old friend 
stood before her. I don’t know how to account for it, 
whether it is that there exists a prescience in love—that 
what we wish, we do not fear—or that a possibility will often 
take the hue of certainty to an impassioned mind; but it 
is true enough that although she started, and blushed, and 
turned pale at this sudden apparition, Racilia did not scream 
nor even appear greatly amazed. The window was only a 
few inches from the ground ; but one glance from her was 
sufficient to deter him (I am not sure if he intended it) from 
entering the room. He stood holding the vine branches in 





one hand, gazing on her with intens¢ interest, and extending 








i the other towardsher, She hungLack (reproadlifully. 









‘You have, no doubt, reader, eften admired the art of the 
actors in our theatres in very difficult situations, When ea 
crisis of a peculiar nature is induced, and a picture formed on 
the scene which it would be very injurious to the general effect 
to dispart or break up; in short, when the dramatist has 
brought his principal characters into a situation #0 nice that 
his invention fails him, or certain venerable rules will not allow 
him to write them out of the dilemma, the aid of the house 
carpenter is called in; he blows a whistle; two long-legged 
fellows in red velvet wheel out a couple of scenes, which close 
on the tableau amid the applause of the admiring audience. 
AsI feel a desire to calculate upon the imagination of my 
reader in the present instance, perhaps they will suffer me to 
Ulow my little whistle, and get over the mere words of the 
scene that ensued. There wasa passionate entreaty—mur- 
murs of disregarded rites—still more earnest remembrances 
of holier vows, vowed in the sight of heaven—more solemn— 
more binding—because the heart and the soul were on the lips 
that uttered them ; all this, and more than mere prose has any 
business to tell, ended in the eager youth leading the trembling 
bride forth through the window—down the lane—into a chaise 
and four—and—where neither have been heard of since. It, 
was a scene for John Fletcher to write, and for one whom } 
would, if I dared, name to fascinate an audience with. 

Poor Trollop was greatly surprised when he found that he 
had been divorced without his consent. He opened his eyes, 
shook his head three times, but his noddle was empty. To 
this day he can make nothing of it. 


NEW JOURNALS. 


New political and new literary journals are addressed to us 
from the principal cities of our country, and we perceive 
that they are recommended to the public in several of the daily 
prints. Without feeling the least professional jealousy or ap- 
prelnension, we shall express the opinion, that the utility 
them is quite problematical. It is desirable that the patron- 
age of the nation should be confined to the older periodical 
works, which are sufficiently numerous, and which, if they 
should be liberally fostered, might be improved to a condition 
and character far superior to what the new undertakings of| 
the kind are likely to attain. The subdivision of patronage 
leaves all in a comparatively meagre and inefficient state ; the 
ready, undistinguishing adoption of mere novelty represses 
zeal, damps resolution, and prevents systematic and compre- 
hensive effort, that looks to durable and increasing success. 
Incapacity and presumption, too, are thus encouraged ; they 
enter the lists as they would embark in a lottery, knowing 
that the prizes are not reserved for talents, experience, and 
knowledge. 

A morbid love or habit of expedition is remarked in the 
Americans; there is likewise an excessive, inconsiderate rea- 
diness for novelty. We have observed the prevalence of the 
latter, in relation even to the shops and trades. Custom is 
often suddenly withdrawn from superior artisans and old 
establishments, to be given to new, merely as such; without 
reflection upon long continued endeavours to please and pro- 
vide, or upon the capital and hopes invested, or upon all that 
is due to kind and reciprocal dealings for a considerable period. 
We would not preclude fair competition, nor discourage im- 
provement ; but the abandonment or neglect of what is already 
good, and would, with enlarged patronage, be better, for 
what is simply new and unlikely to excel at any time, cannot 
be commended os just in itself, profitable to the individuals 

on either side, or beneficial for the country. The tolerance or 
support of more journals, for instance, than are needed in a 
community, is a positive evil in various respects. That kind 
of editorship which the public most wants and ought to| 
covet—educated, sagacious, discriminating, decorous, and in- 
trepid—cannot be procured or long retained by a small sti- 
pend, ora general indifference—a paltry gain or slight inte- 
rest will satisfy common-place mediocrity or manual industry 
alone. 

Besides, there can be no real independence of the press 
where patronage is much subdivided, or indiscriminately be- 
stowed, or given, preferably, to mere party-prejudices and de- 
signs. The situation of the conductor is too precarious to 
admit of an unreserved discussion of all questions of national 
or municipal concern—of the indication of all abuses, and 
full resistance to all irregular or inordinate schemes or wishes. 
Several of the most important topics are tabood : it would be 
in vain for him to reason—the more forcibly and honestly he 
should argue, the more certainly would he be immolated. No 
journals are less entitled to be called free than those which 
acknowledge the epithets administration or opposition ; if they 
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a prescribed or stipulated course of doctrine and action, they 
studiously minister to the aims of particular men or associa- 
tions, they push aside truth and right, as they eagerly contend 
for party objects. We do not hesitate to say, that the only 
teal freedom of the presa, at this time, is enjoyed in London 
and Paris. The editors and writers of the principal papers 
in those capitals have nothing to fear from individuals or com- 
binations—owing to the peculiar manner in which the papers 
are spread and paid, their pecuniary interests are safe; they 
possess all the scope, moral and physical, and all the consi- 
deration and authority, which they can require for their pur- 
poses; and in them scholarship, information, taste, vigour, 
style, are indispensable. We might cite, as examples, the 
London Morning Chronicle and the Paris Journal des Debats ; 
how bold and elevated their tone, how deep and ample their 
disquisitions, how keen and comprehensive their vigilance 
and notice! The articles which we copy from time to time 
from the Chronicle, may be taken as specimens. A similar 
journal, upon a broad scale, raised above individual or sinister 
influences, directed to the general good alone, and supplied by 
competent politicians, critics, and moralists, would be a signal 
blessing to this country, the value of which could not fail, we 
think, to be ere long duly appreciated, notwithstanding the 
clamour, alarm, prejudice, antipathy, calumny, jealousy, 
which the courage of its strictures, doubts, or investigations, 
the impartiality of its decisions, the range of its observation, 
and the general merits of its texture might create during the 
first months or years of its powerful actions. 

In opening just now the National Intelligencer, of Thurs- 
day, we find among the toasts given at the late public dinner 
of the Columbia Typographical Society, the following, by an 
ex-editor, which coincides with the sentiments we have ven- 
tured to express : 

“The periodical publications of our country—may we hear 
less of their freedom, and see more of their independence.” 

We hear, indeed, of the thing, to satiety; all the changes 
were rung upon it at this very dinner; but the reality of the 
case does not warrant the boasts, nor harmonize with the 
genius of our political institutions. . National Gazette. 
Sa 
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Moore's Lifeof Byron.—Public curiosity is alive-to devour 
this long prothised and now forthcoming biography. The 
intimate relatibns of friendship subsisting between the author 
of the Corsair’ and his biographer, must invest his sketch of| 
the noble bard with peculiar and thrilling interest, and impart 
to his opinions and facts an authenticity and character, inde- 
pendently of the inherent attractions of his composition, which 
could not be hoped for from any other hand. A part of the 
work has already reached the prees of those untiring literary 
caterers, the Harpers, and the whole will be issued as soon as 
the remainder arrives. Numerous letters, and occasional 
original poems of Byron, which have never yet met the eye of| 
the public, and which are reported to be not inferior to his 
best published productions, will appear in these volumes, and 
a portrait, engraved from an approved original picture, will 
give them an additional claim to notice. 


The Daily Sentinel. A prospectus for a new paper under 
this title, has been lying for some time on our table. Its pro- 
fessed object is to sustain the interests, and promote the moral 
and general advancement of the mechanic classes. It is to 
be conducted by Messrs. James G. Brooks, late of the Courier’ 
and Enquirer, and Edward V. Sparhawk, formerly of the Morn- 
ing Herald. Of the propriety or probable success of an addi- 
tional daily journal, it is impossible for us at this time to express 
any very decided opinion. Thus much, howevcr, we feel 
warranted in aseerting, that if talent and industry can accom- 
plish its success, the new journal has secured it in the services 
of the very gifted gentlemen announced as its editors. 


The New-York Medical Inquirer.—We have read with 
attention and with pleasure the first number of this magazine, 
and conscientivusly recommend it to public patronage. A 
work of this kind cannot but prove useful in every family, 
for in addition to facts and speculations relating exclusively to 
medical science, and therefore likely to benefit the professors 
of that science only, it is the intention of the editors to dissemi- 
nate in their columns matters ef more general interest. To 
heads of families, and particularly to mothers, it will be found 
peculiarly valuable; for in it they will find remedies of easy 
and simple application, for all the ordinary casualties and dis- 
eases to which children are subject, and what is of still greater: 
importance, sound advice and sensible suggestions for their 
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Williams's Annual Register.—We have seen the tadte of 
contents of a new work, now in the press, entitled “'The 
New-York Annual Register, for 1830,” edited by Edwin Wil- 
liama, of New-York. This work, which will be condensed 
into a duodecimo volume of about three hundred pages, and 
is offered at the moderate price of one dollar bound, will con- 
tain a body of statistical and other information relative to this 
state, constitutions, public officers, attorneys and counsellors, 
clergy, counties, towns, colleges, academies, banks, and various 
useful tables of information relative to the government of the 
United States. It will be issued from the press of Jonathan 
Leavitt, about the twentieth instant ; and should this effort be 
crowned with success, it will be published annually, with many 
improvements. Such a work is much wanted. 


” The possessive case.—Among the numerous violations of 
grammatical rules, which are every day met within our pubiic 
papers, that of the possessive case, in singular words ending 
with an s, isthe most common. For instance, in the pros- 
pectus of the New-York Annual Register, now before us, it 
is printed, ‘‘ Williams’ Register; wherees, it should be writ- 
ten and spoken “ Williams's,” in three syllables. So we have 
geen, ‘Boreas’ breath is rude,” instead of “‘ Boreas’s;” “a 
‘man fit to bear Atlas’ burden,” instead of “ Atlas’s,” &c., al- 
though the same writer would not say “ A Scottish lass’ breast- 
knot,” but would place ane after the apostrophe. And s0 
they ought in all cases, unless the word be in the plural num- 
ber, as ‘Ladies’ Gazette,” ‘‘Misees’ Magazine,” &c. But 
even in such instances, errors are often committed: for the 
above words should always be written in the singular number, 
whenever they are qualified by a preceding adjective. Thus: 
“The reading, or the studious Lady's Gazette ;” “The fashion- 
able gentleman’s shoe-maker ;” “The young man’s compan- 
ion’ “ The young lady’s monitor ;” ‘The industrious me- 
chanic’s bank,” &c. It is a pity that good grammarians are no 
careless in this respect ; we say careless, because every schoo!- 
boy knows the rule, 


The New York City Dispensary.—This new edifice, lately 
erected for the accommodation of this very laudable institution, 
has been completed, and was regularly opened on Monday 
last. On this interesting occasion the annual report was 
read, and an appropriate address delivered, by the Rev. Mr. 
Schroeder, to a highly respectable and gratified audience. We 
shall advert hereafter to these documents. Of the general 
merite of this institution and its claims to support, we have 
repeatedly expressed our opinions in the strongest terms; and 
we avail ourselves of the present rigorous season, to renewour 
solicitations in behalf of ite claims. The number of pereons who 
obtained relief from it last year was nearly elcren thousand. 


Literary premiums.—Elisha J. Roberts, esq., editor of the 
Craftsman, a very interesting paper published at Rochester, 
in this state, has offered the following premiums for contri- 
butions adapted to his journal : 

For the best address to the people of the United States, 
on the subject of popular commotions, based upon the pre- 
vailing excitement in the western district of New-York, 
and other parts of the Union, embracing historical facts con- 
nected with the masonic institution, space unlimited, fifty 
dollars —For the best original tale, foundod on facts connect- 
ed with the history of America, forty dollars.—For the second 
best, twenty dollars.—For the best poem, not exceeding two 
hundred lines, thirty dollars.—For the second best, fifteen 
dollars.— A competent committee will decide upon the merits 
of the various articles offered, and award the premiums, 

Offers for the prizes must be made previous to the first day 
of February, 1830. The successful articles for the first pre- 
miums, unless of too great length, will be inserted in the 
first number of the second volume, which will be published 
on the second Tuesday in February ; and those for thesecond 
will follow them in regular succession. 


East River Bridge.—We believe the project of building a 
bridge across the East river has been abandoned. Bridges 
are beautiful ornaments to cities situated on narrow streams; 
but to bind the noble East river with one, would be to render 
a really useful object insignificant ; besides, we think a bridge 
to Boston would be as profitable to the proprietors as a bridge 
to Brooklyn. 

View of the Bowling-green—The next number of the 
Mirror will contain thislong promised engraving. Our sub- 
scribers will find themselves amply compensated by its excel- 
lence for the delay which has attended its appearance. 


The music.—Will our readers have the kindness to examine 
the music on the last page?» We think we have never before 











do not exist through fands contributed to maintain them in it 








mental as well as physical government. 


seen any thing in type so perfectly beautiful, 
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WILT THOU MEET ME THERE, LOVE! 
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Where, as dew-y twi-lightlin-gers, O'er the bal- my air, 
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there, love? Wilt thou meet me 




























To deeply feel the vanity 

Of which this world is made. 

Already hat young lip of thine 
Hath aug t my own desponding tone— 


Save one sweet thought—there still is one 
‘Which fate is powerless to destroy— 

| One thought 1 yet can dwell upon 

\ 
| 
| 











To MY BROTHER. 


A staance dull weight is en my heart, 
A heaviness I cannot quell, 
{ cannot bid it hence depart ; 






With melancholy joy !— 
My brother! though my heart is tame The dreary Jot which must be mine, 
n Would it were mine alone !— 
The spirit’s early hopelessness, 

The grief which none will soothe or share, 


tarts uurce, dispel And cold to what 'twas wont to be, 
es a atte eretinie ge Still to the music of that name 
The deep one vropeless heart oppress. Vibrates one chord, which yet is free ‘ 
Which doth my ten like lead— From the berrumbing influence 1 know that I was born for this, 
All things upon it fall liks Wd aess— | Which hath in torpor wrapped cach sense] And this I_yet might learn to bear 
Grief no ating soy The only heart that ever turned Bat thou, my brother, thou, whose 
A sister’s fondness deemed wi be 








Alike to every feeling dead ‘With undiminished love to mine, 
‘To hope or fear, delight or satiness. Which never my affection spurned, Free from the sullen gloom which hath 
"Tis true there Mpainful which doth throw Which loves me still is thine! Long o'er her own formed heavily ; 
Of something Pein and dense, And oh! how sweet to know that yet The promise of whose gifted mind 
Its gloom oT bat tis not woe— In this cold world is beating stil! T've marked with all a sister's pride, 
Orer srOure scecanu dart One heart which will not mine forget, Decming the riches there enshrined, 
For sorrow's keenly hte eed ‘Though darkly rise the clouds of ill! Would mock thy power to hides 
Can never reece agen oe ae Nor would I heed the gathering gloom, ‘That yet around thy cherished name 
And for deligh t, wi eee here? ‘Nor at my wayward fate repine, Some future day of pride should see 
To me of hope oe, Lar My brother, hed my evil doom The fresh and fadeless wreath of fame 
Already is my life have made it dear! But nought to do with thine: Entwined eternally— __ ee 
Of all that, would ve ‘ ‘Alas! and must thou share a fate Ob, must these dreams be vain, and 
1 fook around and canr ane plasank thought, | So dreary and so desolate ? py : docened fo shave eo dar oe: 
‘Aught that can bring . Yes! even in life’s morning, we y aspiring spirit b ‘ at 
one thrill of hope or Jor oe ae ght, | Are doomed to see our prospects fade, ‘And droop beneath misfortune’s weight 7: 
remembrance i 


With gloom is eacl 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 


T Looxnn on the face of the summer-deck’d carth, 
With its gorgeous herbage, its bright-hued flowers ; 

And it smiled as fair as when first its birth 
Mark'd young creation's hours : 

But a cloud passed over the sunny sky, 

And the wind arose with 4 wailing cry ; 

Like a feeble infant's half-uttered mosn, 

Yet gathering its strength as it speeded on; 

Till tho trees that lifted their trunks on high, 

Like columns supporting the vaulted sky, 

Were borne like gowsamer by on the blast, 

And earth was laid bare as the storm ewept past. 


T looked on the ocean—nach little wave 
Leapt gladly up ‘neath the sunny ray; 
And the music hid in each secret cave 
Awoke with its magic lay. 
‘The tempest arose, with ita voice of might ; 
It summoned the waves to a fearful fight. 
Like evil apirite the dark clouds came, 
Each hurling its red bolt of living flame. 
‘Phen wildly to combat the elements rushed, 
Till spent with its fury, the tempost was hushed ; 
Nor left one trace of its madness behind, 
Save the throb of the ocean, tho wail of the wind. 


Ttnrmed to look on 8 nobler sight— 
The glorious tablet of manbood's brow 
Still marked with the impreus of heaven's own light, 
Though earth-stained and faded now. 
That brow was writhed with its thoughts of pain, 
And pasion had swollen each starting vein. 
More fearful the light of that lurid cye 
‘Phan the flashing of swords as they gleam on high; 
‘Till passion, tamed by itself, grew muld, 
And the strong man wept like a wayward child. 


Oh what is the madness of earth and of seas 

To the fearful fury of storms liko these : 

‘The tempesta of nature at length find rest, 

But when sleep the storms of the human breast? 

















“VAIN THE WATERS.” 


Vain the waters roll between us, 
Cherished of my soul so long; 
‘Sunny days in bliss have seen us— 

Still the silken tie ix strong ; 
Other links are round me twining, 
Other lights iu love are shining; 
Bat in vain their witehery, 

‘As remembrance circles thee, 


‘When the bright moon through yon azure 
‘Tracks her way in pathlens light, 
When to music's aybil measure 
Pleasure wakes ihe revel night, 
Bill one thought, in fancy gloaming, 
Flatters in the moon's pale beaming, 
Or amid that festal glee 
In remembrance circles thee. 


Never on my path is springin; 
One fair bloom of summer hours, 
But to thee its leaves are flinging 
Memory of our childhood’s bowers ; 
Still the rod rose there is blushing, 
Sull the eryatal wave is gushing, 
And one bliss awakes for me 
As remembrance circles thee. 














GLORY. 


‘Thore ism leaf whose life ie fed, 
Not by the dews of heaven, 
Not by the sunlight nourishod, 
Not by the shades of even; 
It springs not by the green-wood tree, 
‘or by the valloy stream: 
Soldier, ‘the leaf is bright for thee, 
‘And for thy spirit’s dream ; 
Soldier, the wreath is twined for thee, 
But oft in bitter mockery. 


It comes bat as the starry light, 
Upon the wild and desert gloom ; 
A sun-beam o'er the mildew-blight, 
To paint yet not revive its bloom. 
What is it that the brow is crown'd 
With the fresh groen leaf of victory ? 
What is it that the shield is bound 
With the bloom of the olive tree ? 


"Tia strewing o'er an aching breast, 

‘The mockery of the laurcl’s green ; 
Vith the tell-tale swell of the sens at rest, 
apW¥ here the tempest-blast bas been. 
Tie placing ona withered stem 

he syring-flower's young and opening bloom; 

“Tis gathering the mountain gem 

‘To sparkle on the lonely tomb. 














GREECE. 


Land of the pencil and tho lyre, 
‘The marble and the dome! 
Whose name is to the muse a fire, 
Whose temples are a home * 
Clime of » wealth unbought! 
here genius long enshrined 
His treasury of thought, 
‘The Peru of the mind! 


Laud of that unforgotten fow! 
‘The breathing ramnpart-rock. 

‘That towered a Pelion to the view, 
When burnt the battle -shoc 








Iara. 


Norwa. 


Mixpa. 








Climo of the fair and brave! 
‘When will the tale be o'er, 

OF warriors in the grave ? 
Of maidens in their gore 7 


Land of the fettered slave! 
‘hy bonds shull burst asunder— 
Freedom is on the wave, 

Hark to her cchoing thunder! 
Tho red-cross banner gloaming— 
And Gullia's white-tield streaming — 
Aad the black-eagle wcreaming— 

Sweep o'er th’ Agean sea; 

The Moslem horde ia shrinking— 
Tho creacent's glory sinking— 
And the land of song is tree! 


LINES TO A LADY, 


On hearing her sing “Araby's Daughter," accompanied by the piano. 
Once more—that strain once more, 
Lady, in thy soft kindhness repeat— 
Than sleep to wearied nature far more sweet, 
When day's stern toils are o'er. 


Still midst the ivory keys 

Fling thy light fingers in their magic power, 

And on my raptured spirit richly shower 
‘Those heaven-caught melodica. 


Tria a praise to be 
Tho humblest captive to thy hallowed art, 
Yielding in child-like gentlenoss of heart, 
All liberty to thee. 


Thy voice is like the play 
Of ovening sepbyrs in the summor bowere, 
That give a freshness to the slecping Gowers, 
Which dreuped beneath the day : 


‘Thus when thy passing ski!) 

‘The hidden depths of harmony reveal, 

From my young beart an unknown joyance steals 
Each thought of future ill. 


‘Tho world has then ao chain 

Can hold the apirit from its joyous flight, 

For, apringing upward in ite native might, 
Icbreaks each link in twain. 
Of in the night's still reign, 

Borne on imagination’s during wing, 

I’ve hear« the dancing spheres in concert sing, 
‘And thine is like thei strain. 


«Then, lady, fling once more 

‘Thy flying fingers mid the ivory keys, 

And still eweet tunes of seraph melodies 
O'er my rapt epinit pour! 


CHILDE HAROLD. 
‘He was a dreamer !—on his way 
He went—a melancholy man; 
Joy's sunbeams round him did not play 
After his pilgrimage began; i 
With kindling thought he pasied along, 
And darkening xorrow o'er him (lung 
A gloom that woke his lyre to sung, 
Kod woke sad tones its chords among. 
‘Yet he was not 8 loved one here; 
Pleasures and kindred passed avi 
He pour'd no sigh—he shed no teur 
Above their culd and wasting clay ; 
He bowed not to the gloomy blast 
That gathered round hix upright form, 
When wind and cloud and tempest past, 
Midst the atern glories of the storm. 
He bowed not, when the fouming wave 
Upheaved his bounding Lark beneath ; 
When the fea oped ity yawning grave, 
Like the appalling jaws of death; 
‘And when Italia’s suiny skies 
Bont uweetly oer hix wanderings, 
A vacancy was in his een 
‘And sadness on his wild harp strings. 
Young hope had own hin—and his cherk 
With “ cudent tears”? and grief was worn, 
With sorrows that he would nor speak, 
"Though his heart's finest chords were torn.-- 
Affeetions crush'd, and deep vows broken, 
Had to his wayward lot been given ; 
And time had stolen cach gentle token 
‘That blessed his childhood’s cloudivas heaven 
These had been his—and on bis brow 
‘The shade of deep cmotions fell, 
‘As, leaning o'er his vessel's prow, 
He musk'd the blue waves riso and swell; 
As on his dim and tearful sight 
Sad fading in the distant ble, 
Albion's pale cliffe, all glimmering white, 
Pierced the far haze in glory through. 
But now he sleeps—and in that sleep 
No tongue say tell what dreams have come ? 
But fame and grief their vigils keep 
Above bis last and silent homme. 
His wandering feet shall press no more 
‘The thorny paths they once have trod ; 
His fitful pilgrimage ts o'er 
Leave the calm sleeper to his God. 











PRorEvs. 





Everarp 





TO THE CRITICS. 


Who necks for spots in Sol. must gaze 
Through mediums that obstruct his 1 
So jealous envy's jaundiced eyo 
Hides beauties, trivial faults to «py. 
We own our work has some detects, 
‘Tis what each candid mind expects ; 
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But has it marks of teste and talents + 
n mercy fet that strike the balance. 





VIEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


THE BOWLING-GREEN. 

A mapip increase of population, the natural consequence 
of great commercial prosperity, has left but few green spots 
to cheer the eye amid this artificial wilderness of brick and 
marble. Of these, the Battery, the Bowling-green, andthe Park, 
arethe most conspicuous and ornamental. The peculiar beautics 
and attractions of the Battery, heightened as they are by local 
circumstances, are familiar to all our citizens, and daily be- 
come a theme of eulogium in the mouth of every stranger, 
especially of such as approach the city by water; and its 
history is too intimately connected with that of our revolution- 
ary struggle, to require a single remark. But the modest 
Bowling-green, (with a view of which the present number of 
the Mirror is embellished) is involved in somewhat more ob- 
scurity, from which it is our present purpose to rescue it; a 
task in which we feel the more interest, as there is some 
reason to believe that it will one day become the site of a 
magnificent national monument, the ornament and pride of 
that section of the city. 

Historians inform us that in the year 1620, king James I. 
gave the Dutch permission to build some cottages on the banks 
of the Hudson, for the convenience of their vessels engaged 
in trade with Brazil; and that, under this licence, they settled 
a colony, and erected a strong fort on the south-western point 
of the island Manhattan. This fortress was called Fort Am- 
sterdam, which was indeed the name given by these first sct- 
tlers to the whole island. But more than half a century 
afterwards, when the English had by treaty obtained perma- 
nent possession of the country, the name of the colony was 
changed to New-York, in honour of the original patentee, the 
duke of York, brother to Charles 1. Whether the fort was 
altered, improved, or entirely rebuilt, by the English, we are 
not informed ; but early in the reign of George 1. we find a 
fortress, on the sume site, denominated Fort George, within 
the walls of which was the governor's residence, the secreta- 
ry's office, and a house of worship, called the King’s Chapel ; 
which buildings, together with an extensive range of barracks 
and stables outside the walls, were all destroyed by fire at the 
commencement of the celebrated negro plot, in the year 1741. 

Fort George, as our readers are probably aware, stood at the 
lower extremity of Broadway, on a commanding eminence, 
which has since been levelled; its former site being now 
partially occupied by a row of handsome brick buildings, south 
of the Bowling-green, and fronting on State-street. The origi- 
nal position of the south-west bastion of this celebrated citadel 
was designated, only a few years since, by a marble monument, 
erected for that purpose, near the center of the Battery pro- 
menade. Why a landmark of so much interest to the anti- 


| quary and historian has been since removed or destroyed, we 


are at present unable to say; we only know that “it was, and 
js not.” 

‘ Tn front of the fort was an open field, where the colonial 
soldiers used to parade, and which, from its proximity to a 
market, was subsequently denominated “Market Field.” 
Hence the derivation of Markctfield-street, recently and more 
appropriately changed, by the corporation of this city, to that 
of Battery-place. ‘This field was first enclosed with a plain 


| pale-fence, of irregular oblong figure; which, lying directly 


in front of the fort, was any thing but an ornament tu the eye 


jof those who approached the governor’s mansion within the 


walla, A part of this field now constitutes the Bowling-green, 
which derived its appellation from having been appropriated, 
as a place of amusement, to the game of “bowls,” more com- 
monly called “ nine-pins.” : 

During the riotous proceedings which took place in almost 
every part of the country, in opposition to the celebrated stamp- 
act, this spot was selected by the whigs of New-York for the 
scene of one of their patriotic achievements. On the first of 
Jovember, in the year 1765, the day on which the noxious 
‘act. was to go into operation, a great concourse of people: 
assembled in the evening, proceeded to fort George, took out 
ithe govenor’s carriage, and after drawing it through the prin- 
cipal streets, marched to the Common (the present Park) where 
a gallows had been previously erected, on which they sus- 
pended his effigy, having in bis right hand a stamped 
lading, and in: his left a Ggure intended forthe devil. 
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had hung for a considerable time, they carried it, together with 
the appendages and the gallows, in procession, the carriage 
preceding, tothe gate of the fort, and from thence to the 
Bowling-green ; where, under the very muzzles of the guns 
of the fort, they burnt the whole, amidst the acclamations of 
some thousands of spectators. Ten boxes of stamps, which 
arrived afterwards, were committed to the flames, on the same 
spot, by the indignant populace. 

In the year 1771, the present ellipsis was laid out, and en- 
closed with an iron railing; which, on regulating the streets, 
after the revolution, was elevated with its stone foundation, 
about eighteen inches. The railing is said to have cost cight 
hundred pounds, or two thousand dollars, which, in those days 
of simplicity and economy, was no inconsiderable sum. ‘The 
original design of this enclosure was the protection of an 
equestrian statue of George II}. made of bronzeand gilt; which, 
four days after the declaration of independence, was prostrated 
by the boisterous patriots of those times. The pediment of 
Rhode Island marble, with its defaced inscription, remained 
on the spot until within a few years. This beautiful area is 
highly susceptible of improvement and embellishinent, and 
Must, sooner or later, claim the attention of our corporation 
tothat end. While the royal statue uccupied its centre, it was 
justly considered a great ornament to that part of the city. 
May we not hope to see the deticiency supplied by an eques- 
trian statue of the father and saviour of his country? 

In the view which accompanies this number of the Mirror, 
is included part of Broadway, on the right, and the buildings, | 
before alluded to, on the left. Between these is ecen a small | 
section of the Battery and a bird's-eye glimpse of the bay in | 
the distance. We think it will be acknowledged a faithtul | 


deiineation, and hig!.ly ornamental to the present volurue. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 








THE SCEPTIC—AN OLD MAN’S STORY. 


Tue first time I ever met Charles Annesley was on the 
day that I first entered a public school. He was just of my 
age, and I still recollect the envy with which I looked upon 
his fine countenance and well-knit frame, as contrasted with 
my own delicate and sickly appearance. He was, like my- | 
self, the only son of a widow ; but, while I was the spoiled 
and petted heir to @ princely fortune, he was entirely de- 
pendent upon the labour of his mother, who, by the most | 
unremitting exertions, could procure for him that education } 
which she was so proud to bestow, Though differing so 
widely in fortune, and still more in character, (for Charles 
was gifted with intellect of the highest order,} yet we soon | 
became intimate friends, The natural propensity which ever 
induces the strong to tyrannize over the weak, rendered a pro- 
tector necessary to one who, like myself, had been an invalid | 
from childhood, and that protector I found in Charles Annes- 
ley ; while the ambition which I felt to distinguish myself for 
mental, since I could not for corporeal, endowments, enabled 
me to keep pace with him in our various studies. He was 
one of those frank and joyous beings who seem to shed the 
sunshine of their own spirits upon every surrounding abject, | 
and to live in an atmosphere of perpetual enjoyment. Full | 
of high-toned and honourable feeling, the idea of a baseor mean | 
action never entered his thoughts, and he looked forward with 
undoubting hope tothe day which would enable him to repay, | 
with something more than gratitude, the exertions of his in- | 
estimable mother. Such was Charles Annesley, as I then 
knew him. But the years of our boyhood soon passed away, 
and we entered the world by such different paths that it was | 
no longer possible to continue our intimacy. Charles Tetired } 
to a distant part of the country, where his profession might 
enable him to procure a subsistence, while I sought, in the 
more genial climes of France and Italy, to gain that health |! 
which had been denied me from my cradle. : Separated so 
widely, it was impossible to communicate with each other 
even by letter, and we soon became strangers. 


the attenuated figure and sharpened features of the person 
whom I now beheld, with the healthful and joyous being 
whom I had known and loved in early years. Our interview 
was long and interesting. I: had been a wanderer by sea and 
land, and I gave Charles a full and frank detail of my adven- 
tures; but when it became his turn to narrate, I observed an 
evident embarrassment, and an apparent wish to avoid minute 
investigation. In a very hurried manner he told me that soon 
after his settlement in , he had married ; that his chil- 
dren had all died in infancy, and that he had now visited 
England to take possession of a large fortune, bequeathed to 
his wife by a long-forgotten uncle, who had been a flourishing 
London tradesman. 

“ But your good mother, Charles,” said I, “where is she T” 

An indefinable expression of anguish dwelt for a moment 
upon his features as he replied, 

“She is dead ! 

“Alas!” said I, “she should have lived to witness your 
prosperity ; to reap the reward of her more than maternal 
affection.” 

He started up, his countenance filled with an almost ma- 
niacal expression of horror and agony ; but restored to himself} 
bv my look of astonishment, he said, 

“Pardon me, Edward, there are circumstances connected 
with the death of my mother upon which I dare not dwell ; 
andany allusion to the subject almost drives me to madness.” 

He extended his hand, I pressed it warmly; for I respected 
even the extravagance of filial grief; and soon after we parted. 

The next evening I visited him by appointment. I was 
extremely anxious to behold his wife—the elegant, the gifted, 
the intellectual woman, who alone (as I supposed,) could have 
won the heart of my fastidious friend; and it was with no 
sinall degree of disappointment, therefore, that I looked upon 
the lady to whum he now presented me. She possessed a 
face of infantine beauty, manners of infantine simplicity, and, 
as I soon found, a mind of infantine weakness. Her attire 
was exceedinely rich ; but I could not avoid thinking that she 
looked very like a child which had been “ dressed up for com- 
pany” and told to “sit still and behave prettily,” for she was 
continually smoothing the folds of her silk dress, tightening 
the clasps of her bracelets, playing with her rings, and showing 
off all those awkward little airs which, to a practised eye, 80 
soon betray the “uninitiated of fashion.” 

During the course of a long evening, I had stil! more reason 
to wonder at my friend's choice. Her intellect was evidently 
of the lowest order ; it was impossible to find any subject which 
might come within the limited range of her ideas, and at last, 
in utter despair of making any remark suited to her in-capacity, 
T asked whether she had yet visited any of the churches of the 
metropolis 7 

“O no,” was her reply, “we never think of going to such 
places; since Charles joined the deists, as my father calls 
them, we have never been to church.” 

“The deists!” exclaimed I, involuntarily, 

“Yes,” said she, “that is the name which prejudiced peo- 
ple have given them, but their true name is ‘freethinkers,’ 
Tcan tell you, Charles is a great man among them; he is one 
of their best lecturers, and? 

A look of scarce-suppressed rage, from Charles, suddenly 
silenced her voluble communications; she hung her head like 
a faulty child, and, retreating to a corner of the room, could 
not again be induced to join in the conversation. 

When I left them, and had leisure to reflect on all that had 
passed; on the vague hints thrown out by Charles; on the 
information afforded me by his wife respecting the change 
in his principles, and on the horror evinced by him when I 
alluded to his mother, I could not avoid believing that some 





fearful secret was preying on his heart. ‘The more frequently 


T saw him, the more strongly 1 was confirmed in this belief, 
Some times he was exceedingly moody and melancholy, at 
others, full of reckless and extravagant gaicty; and I soon 
found that the greater part of his time was consumed in the 
wildest ipation. In vain I exerted all the privileges of 





It wag not until after a lapse of ten years that I again beheld || friendship ; in vain remonstrated and reasoned ; he at length 


fe patron of Europe, and finally taken up my abode in Lon- | 
don. One day I had just completed ny toilet, and was pre- 
paring for 3 morning lounge, when my servant announced 
Mr. Annesley. 1 started at the name ; but had it not been 
for the warm pressure of the hand and the exclamation, “ Ed- 
ward, have you forge’ ld friend Charles ?? 1 should 

r have know” se was mutual; for it was 
ae aiffcult for | ight frame and pale vis- 
2 5 nd bronzed cheek of 
age of the sick 1B 





school-fellow, during which time I had visited most of|jtold me, and never shall I forget his countenance then, that 


‘he was a confirmed sceptic. 

“ For,” said he, grinding his teeth as if in agony, “ I should 
go mad if I were convinced that I am in error.” 

Shortly after this he left London, and all communication 
between us again ceased. By accident I learned that Charles 
Annesley stood foremost in the ranks of the profligate of Paris, 
and was especially noted for his connexion with a set of men 
who had established what they termed ‘‘a school of philoso- 
phy.” Of this new sect Charles was the chief, the modern 

















the man who ne st was for me to identify | 


Epicurus ; nor was there wanting a Leontium in the person 
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of the beautitul but depraved Md we Zulani, who had long 
figured a6 an actress on the Parisian stage, 

About six years after our last meeting, as I was one day 
|Passing by one of the courts of justice, I observed e great 
crowd collected about the -.oor; and what particularly struck 
me was the number of well-dressed and genteel-looking pet- 
sons who mingled with it. Impelled by curiosity, I pushed 
my way through the throng, and entered the court. The 
case was one of life and death. The prisoner, according to 
the evidence given, had quartelled with his more fortunate 
antagonist at the gambling-table, and in a fit of passion, stab- 
bed him with a small dirk which be wore concealed in his 
bosom. Though the murder had been committed from the 
momentary impulse of passion, yet the previous bad character 
of the prisoner, whom they addressed by the name of William 
Annesley, and the fact of his wearing a concealed weapon, 
were circumstances that went very far towards convicting 
him, After a long and patient investigation, the jury pro 
nounced him guilty of murder. The criminal had hitherto 
sat with his face buried in his hands, and his whole figure 
concealed by a loose great-coat ; but when he heard the words 
“guilty of murder,” he started up, and in a low, deep voice, 
which was distinctly heard by every one present, and seemed 
to pervade every corner of the room, exclaimed “ murder!” 
then sinking back into his tormer position, seemed as motion- 
less as if turned to stone. The transient glance which I ob- 
tained of his figure, thrilled me with horror; for I could 
scarvely avoid believing that in the miserable being who now 
appeared to answer for the life of a fellow-creature, 1 beheld 
my misguided friend. But when, on being asked what he 
had to say why sentence should not be pronounced upon him, 
jhe arose; and, drawing up his tall figure to its full beight, 
\looked with unquailing eye on the face of the judge, as he 
replied, “ Nothing—1 am guilty of murder’—then I could no 
longer doubt that 1 beheld the wretched Charles Annesley. 
T stood as if spell-bound, while the judge put on the fatal cap, 
jand commenced the sentence which was to doom him to an 
ignominious death ; but my heart grew sick, my brain reeled, 
and scarcely conscious of what I did, I hurried from the court. 

Early next morning I was at the prison. Charles instantly 
recognised me ; but it was long before I could induce him to 
ilay aside his sullen moodiness and look on me still asa friend. 
| Even after I had somewhat conquered his reserve, he still re- 
mained silent with regard to every thing connected with him- 
self, and during the succeeding days, though he knew me to 
be striving to obtain his pardon, he never betrayed the least 
interest, or evinced the least anxiety as tothe result, Atlength 
jit was hinted to me that he would be pardoned ; but that, in 
order to inflict something approaching to an adequate punish 
ment, his pardon would be granted only at the foot of the gal 
\lows. To this information was added an injunction agains! 
|atfording the slightest hope to the criminal; and with these 
terms I was compelled to remain satisfied. During all this 
jtime Charles had appeared absorbed in thought and utterly 
regardless of what was passing, and it was not until the night 
before the day appointed for his execution that he thus al- 
|dressed me : 

“You have expressed much anxiety, my deat Edward, » 
become acquainted with the events of my life, and I would 
jnot willingly repay your kindness with ingratitude; but my 
time is short, and I must be brief.” f 
| He then told me of many apparently unimportant circum 
stances which had led to the change in his principles; and # 
I listened to the detail of the trivial occurrences which bel 
| produced so awful a result ; as I traced the first errings of a 
| whose “heart was formed for virtue, warped to wrong.” ! 
|flt more strongly, than I had ever done before, the imperative 
duty of checking the slightest deviation from the path of i 
titude. Alas! how can the first leanings towards error fil 
| of being fatal to such natures as ours, where 





“Right and wrong 80 close resemble, 
That what we tuke for virtue’s thell 

Is often the first downward tremble 
Of the beart’s balance into ill." 


Like all new converts, Charles had been desirous of Tea 
[proselytes; and his wife and mother appeared to bim the By 
test subjects for his experiment. The weak-minded ae 
whose be auty had awakened his passion, and whose ee Z 
and simplicity had seemed to him her surest safe ane 
became the willing disciple of her husband's convenient 
|trine; but with his mother he found more dificulty. 
was a woman of strong mind, and under any a but 
stances, would probably never have yielded up ber faith; 


= Bie 
|Charles was her idol; and how could she oppos? y "tk 





i 
sounding reasons, his unanswerable arguments, ny 
when aided by his earnest and affectionate eloquence + 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








STANZAS. 


I Looxsn on the face of the summer-deck’d earth, 
‘With its gorgeous herbage, its bright-hued flowers ; 

And it smiled as feir as when first its birth 
Mark'd young creation’s hours : 

But a cloud the sunny sky, 

‘And the wind aroso a wailing cry; 

Like a feeble infant’s half-uttered moan, 

ering its strength as it speeded on; 

trees that lifted their tranks on high, 

ike columns supporting the vaulted sky, 

Were bore like gossamer by on the blast, 

‘And earth was laid bare as the storm swept past. 


I looked on the ocean—aach little wave 
Leapt gladly up ‘neath the sunny ray ; 

‘And the music hid in each secret cave 
Awoke with its magic la : 

Tho tempest arose, with ite voice of might ; 

It summoned the waves to a fearful fight. 

Like evil spirits the dark clouds came, 

Each hurling ita red bolt of living flame. 

‘Then wildly to combat the elements rushed, 

Till spent with its fury, the tempest was hushed ; 

Nor left one trace of its madness behind, f 

Bave the throb of the ocean, the wail of the wind. 


T turned to look on a nobler sight— 
The glorious tablet of manbood’s brow 

Suill marked with the impress of heaven's own light, 
. ‘Though earth-stained and faded now. 

That brow was writhed with its thoughts of pain, 

‘And passion had swollen each starting vein. 

More fearful the light of that lurid oye 

"Phan the flashing of swords asthey gleam en high; 

‘Till passion, tamed by itself, grew mild, 

‘And the strong mao wept like a waywerd child. 

Oh what is the madness of earth and of seas 

To the fearful fury of storms like these: 

The tempesta of nature at length find rest, 

But when eleep the storms of the human breast? 

























Larue. 





«VAIN THE WATERS.” 


Vain the waters roll between us, 
Cherished of my soul so long ; 
Sunny days in bliss have ween us— 

Still the silken tie ix strong ; 
Other links are round me twining, 
Other lights in love are shining; 
Bot in vain their witchery, 

As remembrance circles thee. 


‘When the bright moon through yon azure 
‘Tracks hor way in pathless light, 
When to music's sybil measure, 
Pleasure wakes the revel night, 
Still one thought, in fancy gleaming, 
Flutters in the moon's pale beaming, 
Or umid that festal glee 
In remembrance circles thee. 


Never on my path is springin 
One fair bloom of summer hours, ‘ 
But to thee its leaves are flinging 
Memory of our childhood’s bowers; 
Still the red rose there is blushing, 
Still the crystal wave is gushing, 
‘And one bliss awakes for me 
‘As remembrance circles thee. 













Noana. 





GLORY. 


‘There ia a leaf whose life is fed, 
Not by the dews of heaven 
Not by the sunlight nourished, 
‘Not by the shades of even; 
It springs not by the green-wood tree, 
‘or by the valley stream: 
Soldier, the leaf is bright for thee, 
‘And for thy spirit’s dream ; 
Soldier, the wreath is twined for thee, 
But oft in bitter méckery. 


It comes but as the starry light, 
Upon the wild and desert gloom ; 
‘A son-beam o'er the mildew-blight, 
To paint yet not revive its bloom. 
What is it that the brow is crowa’d 
With the fresh green leaf of victory ? 
What is it that the shield is bound 
With the bloom of the olive tree 7 


"Tis strewing o'er an aching breast, 
‘The mockery of the laure!'s greon ; 
With the tell-tale swell of the sens at rest, 
‘Where the tempest-blast has been. 
'Tis placing ona withered stem 
‘Tho apring-flowor's young and opening bloom; 
*Tis gathering the mountain gem 
‘To sparkle on the lonely tomb. 





Manna. 





GREECE. 


Land of the pencil and the lyre, 
The marble and the dome ! 
Whose name is to the muse a fire, 
hove temples are a home* 
Clime of a wealth unbought! 
‘Where genius long enshrined 
Hia treasury of thought, 
The Peru of the mind! 


Land of that unforgotten few! 
‘The breathing rampart-rock 

‘That towered a Pelion to the view, 
Wheu burat the battle-shock ! 











Crime of the fair nnd brave! 
‘When will the tale be o'er, 
Of warriors in the grave ? 
Of maidens ip their gore? - 


Land of the fettered slave ! 
‘Thy bonds shall burst asunder— 
Freedom is on the wave, 
Hark to her echoing thunder! 
The red-cross banner gleami 
And Gallia’s white-field streaming — 
‘And the black-eagle screaming— 
‘Sweep o'er th’ Agean 
‘The Moslem horde is sbrinking— 
The erescent's glory sinking— 
And the land of song is free! 

















LINES TO A LADY, 
On hearing her sing “Araby's Daughter," accompanied by the piano. 
Once more—that strain once more, 
Lady, in thy soft kindliness repeat— 


Than'sleep to wearied nature far more sweet, 
‘When day’s stern toils are o'er. 


Still midst the ivory ke: 
Fling thy light fingers in their magic power, 
And on my raptored spirit richly shower 
‘Those heaven-caught melodics. 


It is a praise to bo 
‘Tho humblest captive to thy hallowed art, 
Yielding in child-like gentleness of heart, 
‘All liberty to th 
Thy voice is like the play 
Of evening sephyrs in the summer bowers, 
‘That give a freshness to the sleeping flowers, 
Which drouped benoath the day : 


‘Thus when thy Passing skill 

The hidden depths of harmony reveals, 

From my young heart an unknown joyance steals 
Each thought of future ill. 


‘The world has then no chain 
Can hold the spirit from its joyous fight, 
For, springing upward in its native might, 
I¢ breaks each link in twain. 
Oft in the night’s still reign, 
Borne on imagination’s daring wing, 
I've hears: the dancing spheres in concert sing, 
‘And thine ia like their strain. 


Then, lady, fling once more 
‘Thy flying fmgers mid the Ivory keys, 
And still sweet tones of seraph melodies 
‘O'er my rapt spirit pour ! 














Proteus. 





CHILDE HAROLD. 


Ho was a dreamer !—on his way 
Ho went—a melancholy man ; 
Joy's su round him did not play 
fter his pilgrimage began; 
‘With kindling thought he passed along, 
‘And darkening sorrow o’or him flung 
A gloom that woke his lyre to song, 
ind woke aad tones its chords among. 
Yet he was not a loved one here; 
Pleasures and kindred passed away ; 
He pour'd no sigh—he shed no tear 
‘Above their cold and wasting clay; 
He bowed not to the gloomy blast 
‘That gathered round his upright form, 
When wind and cloud and tempest past, 
Midst the atern glories of the storm. 
He bowed not, when the foaming wave 
Upheaved his bounding bark beneath ; 
When the sea oped its yawning grave, 
Like the appalling jaws of death ; 
‘And when lislia’s sunny skies 
Bent sweetly o'er his wunderings, 
A vacancy was in his eyes 
‘And sadness on his wild harp strings. 
Young hope had down hinr—and his cheek 
With “cadent tears” and grief was worn, 
With sorrows that he would not speak, 
‘Though his heart's finest chords were torn.—- 
Affeetions crush'd, and deep vows broken, 
Had to his wayward lot been given ; 
And time had stolen cach gentle token 
‘That blessed his childhood’s cloudless heaven 
‘These bad been his—and on his brow 
‘The shade of deep emotions fell, 
As, loaning o'er his vessel's prow, 
He mark'd the blue waves rise and awell ; 
‘As on hia dim and tearful sight 
Sad fading in the distant blue, 
Albion's palo cliffs, all glimmering white, 
Pierced the far haze in glory through. 
But now he sleeps—and in that sleep 
No tongue may toll what dreams have come ? 
But fame and grief their vigils keep 
Above his last and silent home. 
His wandering feet shall press no more 
‘The thorny paths they once have trod ; 
His fitful pilgrimage ix o'er : 
Leave the calm sleeper to his God. 








Everarp. 





TO THE CRITICS. 


Who socks for spota in Sol, must gaze 
Through mediums that obstruct his ras ; 
So jealous envy'’s jaundiced eyo 

Hides beauties, trivial faults to spy- 

‘We own our work has some detects, 
’Tis what each candid mind expects ; 

But has it marks of taste and talents 
To mercy let that strike the balance. 





VIEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 








THE BOWLING-GREEN. 

A mapip increase of population, the natural consequence 
of great commercial prosperity, has left but few green spots 
to cheer the eye amid this artificial wilderness of brick and 
marble, Of these, the Battery, the Bowling-green, and the Park, 
arethe most conspicuous andornamental. The peculiar beauties 
and attractions of the Battery, heightened as they are by local 
circumstances, are familiar to all our citizens, and daily be- 
come a theme of eulogium in the mouth of every stranger, 
especially of such as approach the city by water; and its 
history is too intimately connected with that of our revolution- 
ary struggle, to require a single remark. But the modest 
Bowling-green, (with a view of which the present number of 
the Mirror is embellished) is involved in somewhat more ob- 
scurity, from which it is our present purpose to rescue it; a 
task in which we feel the more interest, as there is some 
reason to believe that it will one day become the site of a 
magnificent national monument, the ornament and pride of 
that section of the city. 

Historians inform us that in the year 1620, king James I. 
gave the Dutch permission to build some cottages on the banks 
of the Hudson, for the convenience of their vessels engaged 
in trade with Bresil; and that, under this licence, they settled 
a colony, and erected a strong fort on the south-western point 
of the island Manhattan. This fortress was called Fort Am- 
sterdam, which was indeed the-name given by these first set- 
tlers to the whole island. But more than half a century 
afterwards, when the English hed by treety obtained perma- 
nent possession of the country, the name of the colony was 
changed to New-York, in honour of the original patentee, the 
duke of York, brother to Charles II. Whether the fort was 
altered, improved, or entirely rebuilt, by the English, we are 
not informed ; but early in the reign of George I. we find a 
fortress, on the same site, denominated Fort George, within 
the walls of which was the governor's residence, the secreta- 
ry’s office, and a house of worship, called the King's Chapel ; 
which buildings, together with an extensive range of barracks 
and stables outside the walls, were all destroyed by fire at the 
commencement of the celebrated negro plot, in the year 1741. 

Fort George, as our readers are probably aware, stood at the 
lower extremity of Broadway, on a commanding eminence, 
which has since been levelled; its former site being now 
partially occupied by a row of handsome brick buildings, south 
of the Bowling-green, and fronting on State-street. The origi- 
nal position of the eouth-west bastion of this celebrated citadel 
was designated, only a few years since, by a marble monument, 
erected for that purpose, near the center of the Battery pro- 
menade, Why a landmark of so much interest to the anti- 
quary and historian has been since removed or destroyed, we 
are at present unable to say; we only know that “it was, and 
is not.” 

In front of the fort was an open field, where the colonial 
soldiers used to parade, and which, from its proximity to a 
market, was subsequently denominated “Market Field.” 
Hence the derivation of Marketfield-street, recently and more 
appropriately changed, by the corporation of this city, to that 
of Battery-place. This field was first enclosed with a plain 
pale-fence, of irregular oblong figure; which, lying directly 
in front of the fort, was any thing but an ornament tu the eye 
of those who approached’ the governor’s mansion within the 
walls, A part of this field now constitutes the Bowling-green, 
which derived its appellation from having been appropriated, 
as a place of amusement, to the game of ‘ bowls,” more com- 
monly called “nine-pins.”” 

During the riotous proceedings which took place in almost 
every part of the country, in opposition to the celebrated stamp- 
act, this spot was selected by the whigs of New-York for the 
scene of one of their patriotic achievements. On the first of 
November, in the year 1765, the day on which the noxious 
act was to go into operation, a great concourse of people 
assembled in the evening, proceeded to fort George, took out 
the govenor’s carriage, and after drawing it through the prin- 
cipal streets, marched to the Common (the present Park) where 
a gallows had been previously erected, on which they sus- 








pended his effigy, having in his right hand a stamped bill of 
lading, and in his left a/figure intended forthe devil. Afterit 
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had hung for a considerable time, they carried it, together with 
the appendages and the gallows, in procession, the carriage 
preceding, tothe gate of the fort, and from thence to the 
Bowling-green ; where, under the very muzzles of the guns 
of the fort, they burnt the whole, amidst the acclamations of | 
some thousands of spectators. Ten boxes of stamps, which 
arrived afterwards, were committed to the flames, on the same 
spot, by the indignant populace. 

In the year 1771, the present ellipsis was laid out, and en- 
closed with an iron railing; which, on regulating the streets, 
after the revolution, was elevated with its stone foundation, 
about eighteen inches. The railing is said to have cost cight 
hundred pounds, or two thousand dollars, which, in those days 
of simplicity and economy, was no inconsiderable sum. The 
original design of this enclosure was the protection of an 
equestrian statue of George IIT. made of bronzeand gilt ; which, 
four days after the declaration of independence, was prostrated 
by the boisterous patriots of those times. The pediment of 
Rhode Island marble, with its defaced inscription, remained 
on the spot until within a few years. This beautiful area is 
highly susceptible of improvement and embellishment, and 
Must, sooner or later, claim the attention of our corporation 
to that end. While the royal statue occupied its centre, it was 
justly considered a great ornament to that part of the city. 
May we not hope to see the deficiency supplied by an eques- 
trian statue of the father and saviour of his country ? 

In the view which accompanies this number of the Mirror, 
is included part of Broadway, on the right, and the buildings, | 
before alluded to, on the left. Between these is scen a small 
section of the Battery and a bird’s-eye glimpee of the bay in 
the distance. We think it will be acknowledged a faithful 
deiineation, and highly ornamental to the present volume. 








ORIGINAL TALES. 





THE SCEPTIC—AN OLD MAN’S STORY. 


Tue first time I ever met Charles Annesley was on the 
day that I first entered a public school. He was just of my 
age, and I still recollect the envy with which I looked upon 
his fine countenance and well-knit frame, as contrasted with 
my own delicate and sickly appearance. He was, like my- 
self, the only son of a widow ; but, while I was the spoiled 
and petted heir to a princely fortune, he was entirely de- 
pendent upon the labour of his mother, who, by the most 
unremitting exertions, could procure for him that education 
which she was so proud to bestow. Though differing so 
widely in fortune, and still more in.character, (for Charles 
was gifted with intellect of the highest order,) yet we soon 
became intimate friends. The natural propensity which ever 
induces the strong to tyrannize over the weak, rendered a pro- 
tector necessary to one who, like myself, had been an invalid 
from childhood, and that protector I found in Charles Annes- 
ley ; while the ambition which I felt to distinguish myself for 
mental, since I could not for corporeal, endowments, enabled 
me to keep pace with him in our various studies. He was 
one of those frank and joyous beings who seem to shed the 
sunshine of their own spirits upon every surrounding object, 
and to live in an atmosphere of perpetual enjoyment. Full 
of high-toned and honourable feeling, the idea of a base or mean 
action never entered his thoughts, and he looked forward with 
undoubting hope to the day which would enable him to repay, 
with something more than gratitude, the exertions of his in- 
estimable mother. Such was Charles Annesley, as I then 
knew him. But the years of our boyhood soon passed away, 
and we entered the world by such different paths that it was 
no longer possible to continue our intimacy. Charles retired 
to a distant part of the country, where his profession might 
enable him to procure a subsistence, while I sought, in the 
more genial climes of France and Italy, to gain that health 
which had been denied me from my cradle. Separated so 
widely, it was impossible to communicate with each other 
even by letter, and we soon became strangers. 

It was not until after a lapse of ten years that I again beheld 
my old school-fellow, during which time I had visited most of 
the countries of Europe, and finally taken up my abode in Lon- 
don. One day I had just completed my toilet, and was pre- 
paring for a morning lounge, when my servant announced 
Mr. Annesley. I started at the name ; but had it not been 
for the warm pressure of the hand and the exclamation, ‘ Ed- 
ward, have you forgotten your old friend Charles?” I should 
never have known him. Our surprise was mutual; for it was 
as difficult for him to recognise the slight frame and pale vis- 
age of the sickly boy in the robust form and bronzed cheek of 





the man who now stood before him, as it was for me to identify 


the attenuated figure and sharpened features of the person 
whom I now beheld, with the healthful and joyous being 
whom I had known and loved in early years. Our interview 
was long and interesting. I had been a wanderer by sca and 
land, and I gave Charles a full and frank detail of my adven-' 
tures; but when it became his turn to narrate, I observed an) 
evident embarrassment, and an apparent wish to avoid minute 
investigation. In a very hurried manner he told me that soon! 
after his settlement in , he had married; that his chil- 
dren had all died in infancy, and that he had now visited 
England to take possession of a largé fortune, bequeathed to 
his wife by a long-forgotten uncle, who had been a flourishing 
London tradesman. 

“ But your good mother, Charles,” said I, “where is she?” 

An indefinable expression of anguish dwelt for a moment 
upon his features as he replied, 

“She is dead !” 

‘ Alas!” said I, “she should have lived to witness your| 
prosperity ; to reap the reward of her more than maternal 
affection.” 

He started up, his countenance filled with an almost ma- 
niacal expression of horror and agony ; but restored to himsel! 
by my look of astonishment, he said, 

“Pardon me, Edward, there are circumstances connected 
with the death of my mother upon which I dare not dwell ; 
andany allusion to the subject almost drives me to madness.” 

He extended his hand, I pressed it warmly; for I respected 
even the extravagance of filial grief; and soon after we parted. 

The next evening I visited him by appointment. I was 
extremely anxious to behold his wife—the elegant, the gifted, 
the intellectual woman, who alone (as I supposed, ) could have 
won the heart of my fastidious friend; and it was with no 
sinall degree of disappointment, therefore, that I looked upon 
the lady to whom he now presented me. She possessed a 
face of infantine beauty, manners of infantine simplicity, and, 
as I soon found, a mind of infantine weakness. Her attire 
was exceedingly rich ; but I could not avoid thinking that she 
looked very like a child which had been ‘dressed up for com- 
pany” and told to “sit still and behave prettily,” for she was 
continually smoothing the folds of her silk dress, tightening 
the clasps of her bracelets, playing with her rings, and showing 
off all those awkward little airs which, to a practised eye, 80 
soon betray the “uninitiated of fashion.’ 

During the course of a long evening, I had still more reason 
to wonder at my friend's choice. Her intellect was evidently 
of the lowest order ; it was impossible to find any subject which 
might come within the limited range of her ideas, and at last, 
in utter despair of making any remark suited to her in-capacity, 
I asked whether she had yet visited any of the churches of the 
metropolis ? 

“O no,” was her reply, we never think of going to such 
places; since Charles joined the deists, as my father calls 
them, we have never been to church.” 

“The deiste!” exclaimed J, involuntarily. 

“Yes,” said she, ‘that is the name which prejudiced peo- 
ple have given them, but their true name is ‘freethinkers.’ 
T can tell you, Charles is a great man among them ; he is one 
of their best lecturers, and’—— 

A look of scarce-suppressed rage, from Charles, suddenly 
silenced her voluble communications; she hung her head like 
a faulty child, and, retreating to a corner of the room, could 
not again be induced to join in the conversation. 

When I left them, and had leisure to reflect on all that had 
passed; on the vague hints thrown out by Charles; on the 
information afforded me by his wife respecting the change 
in his principles, and on the horror evinced by him when J 
alluded to his mother, I could not avoid believing that some 
fearful secret was preying on his heart. The more frequently 
T saw him, the more strongly I was confirmed in this belief. 
Some times he was exceedingly moody and melancholy, at 
others, full of reckless and extravagant gaicty; and I soon 
found that the greater part of his time was consumed in the 
wildest dissipation. In vain I exerted all the privileges of 
friendship; in vain remonstrated and reasoned ; he at length 
told me, and never shall I forget his countenance then, that 
he was a confirmed sceptic. 

“ For,” said he, grinding his teeth as if in agony, “ I should 
go mad if I were convinced that I am in error.” 

Shortly after this he left London, and all communication 
between us again ceased. By accident I learned that Charles 
Annesley stood foremost in the ranks of the profligate of Paris, 
and was especially noted for his connexion with a set of men 
who had established what they termed ‘‘a school of philoso- 
phy.” Of this new sect Charles was the chief, the modern 
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of the beautitul but depraved M:.d.ane Zulani, who had long 
figured as an actress on the Parisian stage. 

About six years'after our last ineeting, as 1 was one day 
passing by one of the courts of justice, I observed a great 
crowd collected about the .cor; and what particularly struck 
me was the number of well-dressed and genteel-looking per- 
sons who mingled with it. Impelled by curiosity, 1 pushed 
my way through the throng, and entered the court. The 
case was ome of life and death. The prisoner, according te 
the evidence given, had quarrelled with his more fortunate 
antagonist at the gambling-table, and in a fit of passion, stab- 
bed him with a small dirk which he wore concealed in his 
bosom. Though the murder had been committed from the 
momentary impulse of passion, yet the previous bad character 
of the prisoner, whom they addressed by the name of William 
Annesley, and the fact of his wearing a concealed weapon, 
were circumstances that went very far towards convicting 
him. After a long and patient investigation, the jury pro- 
nounced him guilty of murder. The criminal had hitherto 
sat with his face buried in his hands, and his whole figure 
concealed by a loose great-coat ; but when he heard the words 
“ guilty of murder,” he started up, and in a low, deep voice, 
which was distinctly heard by every one present, and seemed 
to pervade every corner of the room, exclaimed “ murder!" 
then sinking back into his former position, seemed as motion- 
less as if turned to stone. The transient glance which I ob- 
tained of his figure, thrilled me with horror; for I could 
scarcely avoid believing that in the miserable being who now 
appeared to answer for the life of a fellow-creature, I beheld 
my misguided friend. But when, on being asked what he 
had to say why sentence should not be pronounced upon him, 
he arose; and, drawing up his tall figure to its full height, 
looked with unquailing eye on the face of the judge, as he 
replied, “ Nothing—I am guilty of murder’—then I could no 
longer doubt that I beheld the wretched Charles Annesley. 
I stood as if spell-bound, while the judge put on the fatal cap, 
and commenced the sentence which was to doom him to an 
ignominious death ; but my heart grew sick, my brain reeled, 
and scarcely conscious of what I did, I hurried from the court. 

Early next morning I was at the prison. Charles instantly 
recognised me; but it was long before I could induce him to 
lay aside his sullen moodiness and look on me still asa friend. 
Even after I had somewhat conquered his reserve, he still re- 
mained silent with regard to every thing connected with him- 
self, and during the succeeding days, though he knew me to 
be striving to obtain his pardon, he never betrayed the least 
interest, or evinced the least anxiety as tothe result. At length 
it was hinted to me that he would be pardoned ; but that, in 
order to inflict something approaching to an ddequate punish- 
ment, his pardon would be granted only at the foot of the gal- 
lows. To this information was added an injunction against 
affording the slightest hope to the criminal; and with these 
terms 1 was compelled to remain satisfied. During all this 
time Charles had appeared absorbed in thought and utterly 
regardless of what was passing, and it was not until the night 
before the day appointed for his execution that he thus ad- 
dressed me : 

“You have expressed much anxiety, my dear Edward, to 
become acquainted with the events of my life, and I would 
not willingly repay your kindness with ingratitude ; but my 
time is short, and I must be brief.” 

He then told me of many apparently unimportant circum- 
stances which had led to the change in his principles; and aa 
I listened to the detail of the trivial occurrences which had 
produced so awful a result ; as I traced the first errings of one 
whose “heart was formed for virtue, warped to wrong,” I 
felt more strongly, than I had ever done before, the imperative 
duty of checking the slightest deviation from the path of rec- 
titude. Alas! how can the first leanings towards error fail 
of being fatal to such natures as ours, where 
“ Right and wrong so close resemble, 

That what we take for virtue’s thrill 


Is often the first downward tremble 
‘Of the heart's balance into ill.’* 





Like all new converts, Charles had been desirous of making 
proselytes; and his wife and mother appeared to him the fit- 
test subjects for his experiment. The weak-minded creature 
whose be auty had awakened his passion, and whose ignorance 
and simplicity had seemed to him her surest safeguards, soon 
became the willing disciple of her husband’s convenient doc+ 
trine ; but with his mother he found more difficulty. She 
was a woman of strong mind, and under any other circum- 
stances, would probably never have yielded up her faith; but 
Charles was her idol; and how could she oppose his fine- 
sounding reasons, his unanswerable arguments, especially 











| Epicurus ; nor was there wanting a Leontium in the person 


when aided by his earnest and affectionate eloquence ? 
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“Mly wite,” continued Charles, “is now the guilty com- 
panion of my French valet; but, my mother—how can | tell| 
you the horrible tale!” 

He turned away, and his frame shook as with a strong con-| 
vulsion; then, by that almost fearful self-command which he 
could so well exert, he recovered himself, and I recognised the 
same low deep voice which had thrilled me with horror in the 
court-room as he resumed, 

“My mother became like myself a eceptic; but she had 
many terrible misgivings of conscience, and these so agitated 
her feeble frame, that she was soon laid upon her dying bed. 
Then began my punishment. Hour after bour she lay moan- 
ing and writhing in mental agony; and though she uttered 
not a word of reproach, yet well could I understand the looks 
which she constantly turned upon me. One night after the, 
most frightful agitation, she had fallen into a deep sleep; I 
stood gazing on her, for a sort of fascination seemed to chain| 
me to her bed-side, when I beheld a fearful change come over 
her face; terrible convulsions shook her frame, and she again 
lay apparently exhausted. Some person spoke to me; I 
answered I know not what; but the sound of my voice arous- 
ed her; she opened her eyes wildly, and with almost superna- 
tural strength started up, and shrieking, ‘Charles, give me 
back my hope of heaven!’ flung hereelf frantically forward 
and fell upon my bosom in the agonies of death! They tried 
to loosen her hand from my yeck ; but the stiffening fingers 
held me with a death-grip—the dead face lay like a mountain 
on my breast—O God ! that I could but forget that moment!” 

He dashed himself on the floor of the cell, writhing like a 
crushed worm as he cried out, in a voice of agony, 

“My mother! you have made me an outcast on the face of| 
the earth—that dying cry I have never ceased to hear—eter- 
nity—oh, can there be an eternity? must I listen to that awful 
cry through countless ages ?” 

Exhausted by his anguish, he fell in utter senselessncss, 
and summoning the jailer to his assistance, I left him; for my 
own heart was too horror-stricken to offer consolation. 

The next day had been fixed upon for the execution. De- 
termined not to witness his degradation, I had concerted with 
one of the principal officers that after the farce of a pretended 
punishment was over, Charles should be conducted to his resi- 
dence where! would meet him and provide for his departure from 
the country. At an early hour I was at the officer's house, 
but the appointed time passed by and they came not. At 
length, about two hours later, I heard a bustle in the street; 
but I remarked that there were no outcries, no shouts, such as 
are usually heard ina London mob. Fearful of bebolding 
the ignominy of my misguided friend, I remained fixed tomy 
seat, not daring even to turn my eyes towards the window, 
when I heard a great hurrying to and fro, and directly heavy 
steps ascended the stairs. I listened with almost breathless 
anxiety—the door opened and two men entered bearing the 
lifeless body of my friend. The shock was too great, and I 
sunk fainting on the floor. When I recovered I learned that 
he had been brought to the gallows, had ascended the scaffold, 
the fatal cord was adjusted, and the crowd were bushed in 
awful silence awaiting the final ceremony when the pardon 
was suddenly produced—but it was too late! He was yet un- 
sullied by the touch of the executioner, but the springs of life 
had been too rudely jarred—the retribution of heaven had 
been more specdy than the justice of man; anda lifeless 
corpse was all that remained of the gay, the gifted, the mis- 
guided Charles Annesley. TantHe. 

—_—_—_—_—_———— 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 











FRIDAY. 


‘Atrnoven the idea of Friday being an unlucky day, 
is supported by respectable authority, both among the an- 
cients and moderns, we still feel inclined to be a little scep- 
tical on the subject. It is true that we read of a monarch 
and a warrior, who would never commence any enterprise of 
importance on a Friday, or on the thirteenth of January, 
which he considered equally unfortunate. But a fortunate 
friend of ours was born on Friday, the thirteenth of January ; 
and one of the most auspicious events of his life had its 
origin on a Friday. But we have still stronger reasons for 
our infidelity as respects this proverb. The first human being 
was created on Friday, or the sixth day ofthe week. Whether 
his unlucky helpmate was created on the ame day, we are 
not positively informed; but it may be reasonably inferred 
from the assertion that immediately follows, “male and fe- 





ture, will acknowledge that the whole human race were once 
infinitely benefitted ona Friday. Why, then, should the sixth 
day of the week be stigmatized as unlucky ? The day on which | 
man was created, and the day also, on which he was redeem- | 
ed? The present year commenced on Friday, and may it 
prove a prosperous and happy one to all the readers of this 
paragraph. Ww. 


THE ZOLIAN HARP. 
“ ‘The sictess spirit of a londty sound." —Byron. 
Harp of the winds of heaveo t Like sone aerial chorus 
Fino ly their thouxind wings, ‘OF spans feating near, 
What spirit’s breath 1 kissing now A fall nel fort of harmouy. 
Thy thintly murmuring sunze! 

‘That wild and wailing musie 
Tt hath no earthly tune, 

Its strange and solemn melody 
Earth muy not call her own. 


‘Swells on the raytared car. 
We aught of earthly musio 
Inelred in mingling there, 
Methinks that all vhines teantiful 
‘And good, ood rich and rare j 
‘And all of high and holy, 
‘That uo this earth is feand, 
Send up to hetwn their grateful breath 
‘Of praise in that swoet sound f 
‘Thou wind, whose gentle breathings 
Ro softly ‘sweep thee strincs, 
Art thon the same impeticus Joe 
‘Which oft destructica brings, 
Which on the surcay ocean 
‘Tile of umpereling doom, 
‘And tads the shrieking woariber 
Find in the deep, a toanb ? 
Thy voice, which now breathes music, 
Huh then a steer tone, 
‘Apel wakes no thrill of deep delight, 
‘But agony lane. 
Alsat how slight ond viewless 
A line nay sjarae 
All that we hope and wish ant! love, 
Prom: all we dread and hate, 
‘And from joys swiftest sources 
‘Too olt keen sorrow springs ; 
Ob world! thou art a myxtery, 
‘And full of wondrous things } 
Turaza 


Or some impruon’d Ane], 
Withio thy trane encloaat 7 
‘Which breathes its monn for freedoo 
In that low plaintive strain 
Snatcher of troken melody 
Poured an the exer is vain? 
Brit thy wice, sweet arit! 
‘Whose breath vow buns these strings, 
Which wails in dust low mcurnful wuund 
‘The doom of eurthly things 7 
‘Wails foe the loved and lovely, 
te tek col earth neath 
pours its requiem, wi sweet, 
Over the bal of death, 


‘Ard yet a deeper satiners 
For those who still live on, 
‘Who tear the tanen still of Tife 
‘When all its soul is gone I 
Low, distant, md, unearthly, 
Tn Silence dew the strain j 
And now a ncher melaly 
‘Ploats on the air agun. 





REVOLUTIONARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


It is matter of deep regret, that so many of the facts of a 
subordinate though highly interesting nature, to which this 
mighty event gave birth, are for ever lost. If a judicious col- 
lection could be made of only a small portion of the numerous 
instances of enterprise, bravery, fortitude, and privations, which 
are well known to have taken place, it would be one of the most 
entertaining, instructive, and useful bequests that could be giv- 
en to posterity. It is doubtful if any other event in the history 
of nations called forth so many heroic’ deede, 80 many noble 
virtues, and so many sublime sentiments. All the prominent 
transactions, and many of the painful vicissitudes of that 
eventful period, are faithfully recorded by the historian, and 
they will be cherished in everlasting remembrance, and form 
the proud trophy of every succeeding goneration. There yet 
survives a remnant of that noble band of patriots, whose blood, 
and long and faithful services, and numerous and severe suf- 
ferings, were the price of our liberty. These holy fathers 
lare wont to describe some of the interesting scenes to which 
they were eye-witnesses and in which they pertook; and in 
listening to these details, how often has my blood been made 
to thrill and the tear to start involuntarily into my eye. Nei- 
ther the dignity of history, nor the limits which the historian 
must always prescribe to himself, will admit of descending to 
minutie ; and yet no reader was ever found who was not 
interested in the perusal of those simple annals which portray 
‘individual character, and paint the noblest virtues of the hu- 
man heart in colourings which are true to nature. Would it 
not repay any man of competent abilities to collect and arrange 
such unrecorded facts as are still treasured up by those 
veterans, who have such strong claims upon us, and who 
have such deep hold upon our affections and our sympathies ? 
It could scarcely fail to reward the undertaker very liberally, 
whilst it would be in a high degree honourable to our country. 
A circular addressed to the surviving officers of the army and 
others who took an active and zealous part in the revolution- 
ary struggle, would be the means of preserving from oblivion 
some of the most interesting transactions that ever took place, 
and such as were among the important agencies and efficient 
means to insure our independence. 

I shall here record a fact that happened during one of those 


fierce conflicts which shed so much lustre on the American 


arms. Perhaps no other was more strikingly characterized 
by daring bravery and firmness of spirit than the celebrated 
battle of Bennington. It was here that the immortal Srarke 
made his memorable declaration to his brave companions, and 
which has been so charmingly described by our inimitable 
poet Halleck.* 

Colonel F., I believe a native of Vermont, who resided many 
years in New-York, but whose noble spirit long since fled to 





* When on that field his band the Hessians fought, 
Briefly he spoke before the fight began— 
“'Boldiors! those German gcotlemen are bought 





male created he them.” A double portion of manna was given 
on Friday to the Hebrew pilgrims, while they sojourned in 
the wilderness; and whoever has seen West's celebrated pic- 


| 


“ For four pounds ten and seven pence por man, 
“By England's king—n bargain, as ‘tis thought. 

‘* Are wo worth more ? Let's prove it now, we can— 
“For we must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 


happier realms, performed the duty of adjutant on that occa- 
sion. He related to the writer the following fact, of which 
he was an eye-witness, and which I believe is without any 
parallel in the records of battles : 

Major W. H., an officer who was distinguished for his bra- 
very and gallant spirit, had under his command about three 
hundred “green mountain boys”—a most significant appella- 
tion in those days—all of whom were sharp-shooters, accus- 
tomed to the field, and strangers to fear. This corps was 
posted on an advantageous piece of ground, partly concealed 
by bushes. The enemy were duly apprised of their position, 
and it was deemed important to dislodge them. Accordingly a 
formidable detachment, estimated at about five hundred strong, 
‘was ordered to march against them. They advanced upon a 
charge, thinking to decide the contest without much loss and 
with little difficulty. The Americans, undismayed, were pre- 
pared to receive them. Major H. gave peremptory orders to 
his troops to reserve their fire until the word of command ; the 
enemy, therefore, ruehed on without interruption until they 
had approached within a few rods of this Spartan band, when, 
pursuant to order, so deadly a fire was poured into their ranks, 
that those who escaped retreated in dismay and confusion. 
Thesurviving officers, and they were few in number, soon ral- 
lied their forces, and brought them a second time to the charge, 
advancing to the line of their comrades who had fallen, when 
they received a second fire not less destructive than the first. 
The enemy were completely panic struck, and fell back in wild 
disorder. The few remaining officers, however, who behaved 
with dauntless bravery, and probably thirsting for vengeance, 
rallied their troops once more, although but few were left, and 
brought them a third time to the charge. The issue of this 
attempt was not less fatal than the others; for after receiving 
the third fire, the survivors fled in terror and despair, and soon 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. Their astonishment 
was past utterance, when they found that out of the whole 
force with whom they had been associated, no more than thirty- 
siz remained! The others lay stretched upon the field in mute 
silence, presenting a terrible memento of the power and un- 
yielding spirit of freemen, when summoned to battle in de- 
fence of their invaded rights. 

Immediately after the issue of the engagement, my inform- 
ant repaired to that part of the field which had been attended 
with such fatal consequences to the enciny. He was horror- 
struck on witnessing the scene that presented itself to his 
view. And his declaration to the writer of this article was, 
“I never beheld 20 awful a spectacle as here greeted my eyes. 
It was a winrow of dead men from one end of the line to the 
other P? ‘The contrast of the ‘‘green mountain boys” was 
scarcely less striking, as but few of them were injured. 

It may not be improper to add, that Major H., whose enter- 
prising and chivalrous spirit was well known to the Canadians 
and Indians, was long the object of incessant watchfulness; 
and a farther incentive was given by the diabolical baseness 
of the Canadians, who offered a considerable bounty for his 
scalp, Unhappily they succeeded too well in their schemes. 
Major H., in company with a small party of his companions 
in arms, fell into an ambush, where most of them were 
killed. He was butchered in a dreadful manner, and his 
scalp borne off to Canada. A surviving officer, who was 
severely wounded, but whose life was spared, witnessed the 
horrid transaction. Major H. was not less distinguished for 
private worth and for the exercise of all the manly virtues, 
than for his noble conduct in the field. His death occasioned 
unspeakable regret to every pereon who knew him, and par- 
ticularly 60 among the officers of the northern army, by whom 
he was universally and most deservedly esteemed. H. 


BRIDAL RETORT. 


i Richard Dickinson, or, as he was familiarly called for 
shortness, Dick Dick, was a wild chap, who had fooled 
away a handsome patrimony before he was twenty-five 
years of age. About this time his old maiden aunt—Rose 
Dickinson—from whom he had some “ golden expectations,” 
took it into her head to marry a young Irish fortune-hunter, 
named Manners, who, in his turn took good care that Dick 
should not handle a farthing of the old lady’s fortune. On the 
morning after the wedding, the young scape-grace called on 
his aunt to offer his congratulations on the auspicous event, 
which he did in the following words: “ Your grateful nephew 
hopes to see the young bride well, however he may detest the 
Manners of an Irish groom.” ~Towhich address the blushing 
bride promptly replied: ‘“ My grateful nephew will doubtless 
see the old Bridewell, unless he mend his manners, and asso- 
ciate lees with stable grooms.” Dick turned on his heel and 





“Or Mary Starke’s a widow.'’—It was done. 








whistled ‘“ Coal-black Rose.” P. 
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We have been led into these remarks by the neg! 
and scorn which, for years, American genius has met 
from Americans. We have observed, with shame, that 
we have never appreciated nor rewarded the breathings of 
the American muse, till English critics had pointed out 
their beauties, and commanded us to admire their genius. 


We should be mentally, as we are politically, free from} 


foreign thraldom. It is a blot on our escutcheon, that 
we should await the decision of foreign critics, and be guided 
by their verdict, regarding the works of our own writers. 
Why should we import opinions, who have the same ability 
to judge as the most favoured nations under the sun? It is 
high time that we should arouse ourselves from this lethargy, 
and learn to judge in matters of taste, as well as in those 
of weightier import. We have had, and still have, names 
that future ages will look back to with pride, and glory 
that they were Americans; but with how much more satis- 
faction would posterity cherish their memories, if this gene- 
ration extended to them that protection and support, which 


would enable them to prosecute with ardour the bent of| 


their genius ; that they might bequeath to future ages, works 
that would be a monument of their time, and names that 
would “ notch the centuries” of our republic in the memory 
of succeeding generations? 

After these preliminary remarks, we shall now come to 
the subject of our sketch. 

Mary Euizasera Armin, eldest daughter of the late John 
Aikin, of Dutchess county, was born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
the capital of that county, as near as we can learn, about the 
year 1807. Her father, who was deseended from an ancient 
Scottish family, after passing with great credit his elementary 
studies, entered Yale college, where he graduated in 1798; and 
asa reward for his scholastic attainments, was elected a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa. On leaving college, Mr. Aikin com- 
menced the study of law, in which profession, his talents, his 
industry, and his courteous demeanor, soon elevated him to 
the head of the bar in Dutchess county. He was a partner of 
Stephen Hoyt, esq. who is now a resident of this city. Mr. 
Aikin lived esteemed and respected, and died several years 
ago, deeply regretted, and his memory is still cherished by a 
large portion of his native state. In early life, Mr. Aikin 
married Miss Cooke, daughter of the late Mr. Cooke, of Fish- 
Kill, Dutchess county, N. Y., a gentleman farmer, of large 
property. In those days a gentleman farmer wasas proud a 
title as a baron of the olden time. Mr. Cooke was liberal and 
kind-hearted even to a fault; the oldest and proudest families 
in the state still remember his hospitable mansion, and the late 
Colonel De Veaux used to call him “the only hospitable man in 
Datchess county.” During the revolutionary war, Mr. Cooke 
was a stanch tory. He was an advocate of the royal cause ; 
and to the last hour of his life, many years after our national 
independence was achieved, he never omitted a day, to pray 
for king George III. His daughter, Mrs. Aikin, now resides 
in Gorham, Ontario county, N. Y. Her family consists of 
Mary Elizabeth, the subject of thissketch ; William, who has 

just been admitted to the practice of medicine at Gorham, and 
Sarah, whose writings, under the signature of Hina, have 
been so universally admired. 

Of the early history of Mrs. Brooks, we know little or no- 
thing. There is, we presume, little to know. Her infantine 
years were doubtless passed, as the days of childhood are 
generally passed by those of her sex—in study and seclusion. 
At a very early age, as we have been informed, Mrs. Brooks 
evinced a great partiality for reading, especially books of poe- 
try, and every amusement of infancy was neglected to pore 
over ‘the songs of other'years.” At what age she commenced 
“the rhyming mood,’’ we have not been informed. The first 
production of her muse which she considered worthy of publi- 
cation—and which came under the review of the writer of this 


—was a beautiful poem, entitled ‘A Romance,” which ap-| 


peared in the Literary Gazette, on the nineteenth of August, 
1826, under the signature of Norwa. Anonymous as it was, 
its great poetic beauty called forth from the editor a warm eulo- 
gium. On the twenty-sixth of the same month, another poem, 
entitled “ Histories,” was also published ; and week after week 
she continued to contribute to that paper. Her writings daily 
improved in sweetness and in beauty, and the productions of| 
her genius elicited much applause. Though many inquiries 
wero made to discover the author's name, still none but her sis- 
ter Hinpa, was privy to her secret, till long after her signature 
became distinguished, when bya chance, unnecessary to relate 
here, her name became revealed to the editor and one or two of 
his most intimate friends. She still continued a constant con- 
tributor to the Literary Gazette, and after its discontinuance, 
to the Morning Courier. Her poetry, as beautiful and varied 
as her own fancy-thoughts, was extensively copied throughout 


the Union, and nearly every paper, of literary reputation, joined 
with the Morning Courier, in awarding to Nowa almost un- 
bounded applause, for her numerous and elegant productions. 

On the twenty-third of January 1829, Mary Elizabeth Aikin 
was married, in New-York, to James G. Brooke—a writer 
as universally known as he is highly appreciated. We need 
not pass a comment upon his writings here; for in the 
Lives of the Poets, published with portraits in the Mirror of| 
the twenty-sixth of January 1828, Mr Brooks’s likeness and 
name bore a conspicuous place. He was one of the original 
founders and editors of the Morning Courier, from which jour- 
nal he voluntarily retired soon after its junction with the En- 
quirer, and is now to be senior editor of the Daily Sentinel, a 
paper on theeve of appearing in thiscity. Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, 
shortly after their marriage, published a volume of poetry, 
entitled “The Rivals of Este, and other poems.” The Ri- 
vals of Este, from which the book takes its title, with many 
minor poems, occupying one hundred and twenty-seven 
pages, are from the pen of Mrs. Brooks: a poem, entitled 
Genius, with many minor productions, most of which were 
published several years ago, under the signature of Florio, 
are from the pen of Mr. Brooks, and occupy the remainder 
of the volume. 

Since the publication of that volume, Mrs. Brooks has 
written much, and many of her productions have been pub- 
lished in the daily papers of this city. 

In this place we deem it fitting to give a short sketch of] 
Mrs. Brooks’s studies and accomplishments, since she ap- 
peared before the world as a poetess, and also to express our 
estimate of her genius. 

Of unobtrusive and retired habits, Mrs. Brooks delights 
more in the seclusion of her study, than in seeking display 
or admiration in the busy rounds of society. Her time is 
passed in improving her mind, and in giving the forms 
of things unknown, a shape, alocal habitation, and a name. 
Itis natural to suppose that the congeniality between her 
mind and that of her husband, makes her delight in the 
eagle-soarings of the muse, and she indulges her mood in 
strains that continue to charm every one capable of ad- 
miring the flowers of poesy. We understand that since 
she wroté the Rivals of Este, and La Verna, the two long- 
est productions before the public, she has completed one 
or two other poems of length, and in proper time will doubt- 
less give them to the world. 

Notwithstanding the time that Mrs. Brooks devotes to 
her favourite pursuit, she still finds leisure to improve her- 
self in the graver, as well as in the lighter studies and accom- 
plishments of alady, She isa proficient in the French and 
Latin languages; she is thoroughly versed in music, and 
touches the piano with science, taste, and akill; her paint- 
ings (in water colours) of landscapes and flowers have 
claimed much admiration—and her deep knowledge of 
botany, has enabled her, by her own pencil, to arrange the 
rarest and most beautiful flowers ina large volume to which 
she has given an appropriate title. 

Her course of general reading has been extensive. She 
delights more in history, travels, biography, and poetry, than 
in the imaginative novel or romance; in one word, from 
what we have heard, and from what we know, we are con- 
vinced that there is not in the city, nay, in the Union, a lady 
of her age, who better deserves the title of scholar, than Mra. 
Brooks. We admire her the more for her attainments, be- 
cause she is free from a bluish tinge; she never aims at a dis- 
play of knowledge, and even those most intimately acquaint- 
ed witb her, never hear from her lips a word breathed of her 
own productions. 

Before we pronounce any one a poet, we should first 
know what constitutes poetry—this is perhaps a truism— 
there are few who do not feel the charm of poetry, but who 
can givea proper definition? We have read many, but none 
correspond with our estimate. Burke has given it the most 
poetical; he says, “poetry is the art of substantiating 
shadows, and lending existence to nothing.” We would de- 
fine it thus: poetry is a description of animated or external 
nature, told in figurative, impassioned, yet natural language ; 
rhyme is an attribute, not an essentialof poetry. Let either 
of these definitions be correct, Mrs. Brooks is a poetess, 
There is a delicacy of feeling, a refinement of sentiment, a 
deep and impassioned tone, in all her writings, that denote 
a mind full-fraught with poesy. In her style there is no re- 
dundancy, no seeking of round about expressions for the 
sake of the rhyme, and her rhythm flows ‘‘as regular as 
rolling water ;” her thoughts breathe, as it were, spontane- 











ously, like the richest and rarest flowers that beautify the 
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which she adorns her pictures—an ease, a felicity of touch, 
and a skilful blending of light and shade; yet the drapery, 
the touch, and the colouring, sometimes render her unmind- 
ful of the theme, which is thereby occasionally wrapped in 
obscurity, and makes the reader anxious to move aside the 
gorgeous folds, so much is he charmed by the glimpses he 
obtains of the story. 

Her thoughts partake more of a metaphysical than a de- 
scriptive character ; she indulges not so much in the portrai- 
ture of external nature as in the delineation of human pas- 
sions. Her descriptions of pride, revenge, ambition, love, and 
hate, are strongly drawn ; and in these more, perhaps, thanin 
any other of the passions, she has indulged. For one of her 
years, it is a matter of wonder that she has been able to 
strike with so much force and skill many of the most se- 
cret chords of the heart. 

Though she has not indulged much in description, yet 
her similes are often drawn from the field and forest ; and 
the taste and beauty with which she has used them, to illus- 
trate and adorn her writings, mark hers a mind of uncom- 
mon force and vigour, and show that she has an eye for the 
bright and beantiful. 

Mrs. Brooke’s pictures of love are not in the mawkish 
and lack-a-daisical tone, 60 fashionable now-a-days, which 
is a great recommendation ; in her lay they are breathed 
forth in a noble and dignified strain, such as becomes the 
holiness of the passion. The poetic character of this age is 
emphatically that of passion—description has tired, the 
pastoral no more delights, and the elegiac is too grave. 
The hundreds of poetasters who have sprouted up in this 
country as well as in England, describe passion, not as it 
isin nature, but as they see it through the medium of their 
jaundiced sight, or as they judge of it with their morbid 
feelings. In this class we rank Miss Landon. With some 
few bright exceptions, this is the age of the affectation of 
passion, not of passion’s genuine self—and in the excep- 
tions we embrace Mre. Hemans and Mrs. Brooks. 

In many of her poems, Mrs. Brooks has shown a 
strength and nerve beyond the usual power of her sex; her 
pictures of blood and battle are sometimes startling, from 
their vividness, their force, and truth; in short, she has 
written many passages that the brightest of the train of 
song might be proud to acknowledge ; yet again, in others, 
she has shown a feebleness that, compared with herself, are 
unworthy of her muse. Her faults, and they are principally 
to be found in the writings that preceded the publication of 
the Rivals of Este, are a careleseness of construction and 
an inelegance of style, a too frequent use of adjectives and 
adverbs to qualify her nouns and verbs, which lead us to be- 
lieve that she wasin the habit of writing rapidly, and bestow- 
ing no labour afterwards, in revision or correction. These 
faults, however, have, with a few exceptions, been avoided 
in her later productions. We may apply to her mind her 
own beautiful couplet : 


“ Sparkling as ocean wave ; yet dcep 
As things beneath ite surface sleop."* 


We may add here, that her poems have been copied ex- 
tensively in England; and the applause with which they 
have been received by English critics, has even exceeded 
the appfobation bestowed upon them in her native land. 
More than one of the first poets of England have written 
to this country their exalted opinion of her genius. Several 
of her songs, too, have been set to music ; and we believe 
there are few ladies who will not find on their pianos the 
beautiful song of ‘“‘O come, my love, along the sea:” the 
melody is by Norton. 

Thus far we have regarded Mrs. Brooks only as a poetess ; 
but she has written many beautiful sketches in prose ; these 
were principally published in the Morning Courier, under 
the signature of N—a. They cltimed much admiration, 
and like her poetry, were extensively copied. We re- 
member them as bright, fanciful, and racy compositions, but 
not being before us in a tangible shape, we are unable to 
speak of them more critically. This subject, interesting to 
us, as doubtless it will be to our readers, has already occu- 
pied so much space, that we are unable to give extracts as 
copious as we could wish, to prove the corretness of our ver- 
dict—to show that our praise does not exceed her merit— 
but we shall find room for a few passages. 

As a specimen of the sublime, a quality seldom seen in 
poetry at the present day, the following Hebrew melody 
equals the best of Byron’s or Moore’s : 


Jeremiah, x. 17. 


From the halls of our fathers in anguish we fled, 
Nor again will its marble re-ccho our tread ; 








banks of Helicon. There is a splendour in the drapery with 


For a breath like the siroc/hawblusted our name; 
And the frown of Jehovah has crushed us inwhamep 
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His robe was the whirlwind. his vores wae the thunder, 
‘And earth at bis foutetep was riven asunder ; 

The mantle of midnight bad shrouded the sky, 

But we knew where Fle stood by the flash of his eye. 


Oh, Judah! how long must thy weary ones weep, 
Far, far from the land where their forefathers sleep ; 
How long ere the glory that brightened the mountain 
‘Will welcome the exile to Siloa's fountain ? 


To support our position, that she has shown a strength 
and nerve beyond the usual power of her sex, we quote the 
two following verses from one of her minor poems: 


Rush on, rush on, thou fathomless, thou deep and tameless flood, 
Thou gush of pussions, hopes, and fears, rush on to ill ur good; 
Fain would | woo the upathy, more icy than the chain 

‘That only flings its fetters o'er the surface of tho main. 


But no; go ask the torrent why it holds its fierce career, 

Ask the red bolt that cieaves the sky. what puints ita pathway here ; 
Then ask that chainless tide of bentt, in its first gush warm and free, 
‘What aweeps its wild and wayward course to the wave of Eternity. 

To the third stanza of ‘‘ The Rivals of Este,” which gives 
a fanciful description of Italy, we refer, for the beauty of| 
her colouring and the felicity of her touch. We recom- 
mend our readers to the volume; we have no room to 
copy it. 

The description of the fight between Este and his rival, 
is in forcible and impassioned language ; it is @ picture of| 
blood and battle. 

‘Yet see! what sabre sweeps before him, 
What eye of fire is fashing o'er him 7 
Borne on the fury of the fight, 
With hostile frunt they near unite— 
Tt was the grapple fierce and strong, 
Of deep and unforgiven wrong ; 
The clasp of injury and hate, 
Above the ruins they create ; 
With arm to arm, and breast to breast, 
Unyielding, motionless they rest— 
But frowning brow, and swelling vein, 
The close, more clove, convulsive strain ; 
The lip compressed, the gathoring glow 
Told struggle, desperate below— 
Nor shout, nor «hriek, nor taunting word, 
Not curse, nor agony was heard ; 
Till wavering, reeling to and fro, 
Together bound, down, down they go, 
Headiong upon the ground below. 
More furious grew the combat then, 
As either strove to rise again ; 
The sabre stee! Anshed quick between, 
Skilful to fathom or to screen; 
Till false fur onco—and from the side 
Of Este gushed the crimson tide. 
“ Now yield" — 
‘* No, never '"—Este said— 
And as the sullen words he sped 
His nerveless hand cxsayed to 
The steel that trembled tn his clasp. 


The following is a beautiful and pathetic passage ; it is 
spoken by the love-sick nun in La Verna: 


My life has been one fevered sweep 
pastion o'er my soul ; 

While phantoms in that sallen keep, 

Uproused them from their fitful sleep, 
‘And reason's stern control; 

Yet chide me not ; the wildest wave 

Finds in the ocean depths a grave, 
Perchunce it sought before; 

And Time as fierce a flood will seo 

Slumber in voiceless apathy ; 
Peace to the torrent 0’! 

Tlook upon the days gone by, 
And thought is wenriness ; 

They brought for me nor smile nor sigh, 

But one intensost agony 
Hath stolen their power to bless : 

For aye was phrensy in the dream, 

For ever burning in the beam! 

Father, wo parted ! he, to wrong 

The heart that loved so well, 6o long ; 

And I, in holy shades to rear 

A pang; atlast it triumphs here. 

The following is one of the many poems which have ap- 
peared in the daily papers, since this volume was published. 
It will appeal forcibly to many a heart : 

STANZAS. 
“ Thou too art gone, thou loved and lovely one.”—Byron. 
T trod my own bright home last night; 
The breeze was fresh, the flowret fair; 
All stood enwrapped in fairy light— 
Thow wast not there. 
Soft woke my childbood’s careless chord, 
"And wreaths we did together twine, 
Aod deep, sweet murmuring voices poured — 
All, all but thine. 
‘The merry lights fashed smnshine then, 
‘And hearts were there in primal glee 
I heard the thrilling notes again, 
‘And turned for thee. 
There gushed the stream, there blushed the grove, 
All bright affections hallowed spot, 
And bound with thousand links of lore— 
But thou wast not. 
Ob, parted far! yet faney’s chain 
Clings close through maoy a cloud and care; 
And when my night home wakes again, 
Oh meet me there! 

We cannot find further space for extracts of lengih; we 
shall now content ourselves with a few detached thoughts, 
selected from her volume—they are sparkling gems. 

“ He stood, the only thing of breath.” 

“ Breathless as fond affection keeps 

Fler silent watch where childhood sleeps” 
“ Many a bright and laughing morrow 
“Cradling tn the sigh of sore” 














“ Scarce one light echo woke to sound.” 
“4 And steps as light as wnusie fall 
“ To catch the voice of love.” 
“It comes, when summer skies are bright, 
On the Liugh of the morning breeze. 
And eyes are dim, and furrows now 
“ Have cradled many a care ; 
And lights fash sunshine on the brow, 
“ To wake but shadows there” 
“Qome when the ocean wave, fiercely driven, 
« Meets the red bolt ere launched froin its heaven.” 
So still, and pale. and beautiful, 
4 Even as the visioned phantas 
“Crossing the weary heart to cull 
“ A poppy wreath for memory.” 
© Life is for me a broken tone.” 


Without much pains we might go on and multiply such 
passages of surpassing beauty, till the taste pall with very 
richness, but we desist, recommending, in the strongest 
terms, those who have not yet read Mra, Brooks’s poems 
to hasten to the mental banquet which she has spread 


for them. L, 
—— 
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Xp We trust we are pardonable for feeling a little self- 
complacency on presenting the present number of the 
Mirror to our readera. It is original throughout ; for even 
Horn’s beautiful melody, which enriches the last page, is 
now published for the first time. 

Absence of mind.—It is a generally received opinion, that 
absence of mind is a frailty attending profound knowledge. 
or uncommon genius. We do not intend to discuss the 
question in this p!ace ; but will, nevertheless, venture an 
opinion, that it is more frequently the result of a weak un- 
derstanding, or a long seclusion from active life. Many of| 
the greatest scholars have undoubtedly had their eccen- 
tricities, but these have been much exaggerated ; or, if they 
have ever actually occurred, have probably taken place 
in the history of less wise and distinguished persons. New- 
ton has been saddled with many a dunce’s blunders. It is 
said, that having a favourite cat, who was in the habit of 
coming into his study, he cut a large hole in the door in 
order to save himself the trouble of rising to admit her; 
but, remembering afterwards, that she had a couple of| 
kittens, he added two little holes for their especial ac- 
commodation. He also called upon his servant to move 
back the grate when the fire became too warm for his con- 
venience ; and it is related that once, while apparently lis- 
tening to the remarks of a lady, he took her hand very 
gravely, as if about to pop the tenderest of questions; but, 
| inatead of placing it upon his heart, or pressing it to his lips, 
he proceeded forthwith to introduce her little finger into 
his pipe, for the purpose of knocking out the ashes. But 
these are idle reports. The biographer of Sir Isaac Newton 
states, that “ notwithstanding his anxious care to avoid 
every occasion of breaking his intense application to study, 
he was at a great distance from being steeped in philosophy ; 
on the contrary, he could lay aside his thoughts, though en- 
| gaged in the most intricate researches, when his other oc- 
cupations required it; and, as soon as he had leisure, re- 
sume the subject at the point where he had left off.” 

In 1696 he obtained, through the influence of his friends, 
the office of warden of the mint, and, three years after, 
was appointed master; he applicd himself promitly to 
the duties of his occupation, and was of signal service when 
the money was called in to be re-coined. He was not dis- 
tinguished by any eccentricities, but was in company affa- 
ble and candid, and thought neither his merit nor his repu- 
tation sufficient to excuse himself from the duties of social 
life. How much credit, therefore, these idle stories deserve, 
;every reader can judge; but there is one related of Kant, 
| the German philosopher, which is amusing, and tolerably 
i well authenticated. From all accounts, he must have been 
a singular personage. He has written, “like brave men, 
| Jong and well,” but in a style so entirely original, that a 
dictionary was published in Germany, exclusively to illus- 
trate the meaning of his expressions. 

He was walking to and fro one night at Leipsic, wrapped 
| in profound cogitations. The bright moonlight streamed down 
through the trees, and cast their long distinct shadows across 
;the path. The company observed the professor striding 
along, inattentive to all surrounding circumstances. While 
his course lay on the plain, which was bright in the moon- 
| shine, he moved very much in the method of the rest of his 
| fellow-creatures, but whenever he croseed the shadow of a 
| tree, he !caped over it, with much exertion. ‘Why, man,” 
| said one of his friends, “ what are you jumping about here 
for, at sucha rate?” “TI cannot conceive,” replied Kant, 














The Revised Statutes.—We have heard much talk respect- 
ing the “ Revised Statutes.” The clerks of the different courts 
wear rather grave faces at the mention of the ‘“ Revised Sta- 
tutes.” The ward court justices move with the slowness be- 
coming all great bodies, and may be seen behind their desks, 
diving into the “ Revised Statutes ;” and the lawyers profess 
that they positively do not know, for they have scarcely looked 
through the “ Revised Statutes.” Landlords inquire how they 
are to collect their rent by the ‘ Revised Statutes ;” and a poor 
man gravely asked us, the other day, if proceedings of courte, 
imprisonment for debt, lottery-offices, and lawyers, were not 
pretty much abolished by the ‘‘ Revised Statutes.” 

Great alterations have certainly been effected ; and for the 
benefit of those who have not had an opportunity of giving 
them an attentive perusal, we enumerate a few of the leading 
acts, The ladies are hereafter to be admitted to equal privi- 
leges with the men, and may vote and hold all offices. Whis- 
kers are abolished, except as hereinafter provided; any person 
wearing the same shall execute a bond to the congress of the 
United States, in the penalty of a hundred thousand dollars, 
conditioned that such person is tame and will not bite. ‘The 
Indians are to be invited to erect a settlement in this city, and 
all that part of New-York lying south of Canal-street and 
Chatham-square, and between the North and East rivers, is 
to be appropriated to their accommodation. An university is 
to be established for the purpose of educating children by 
steam, for which a patent has been granted to professor Fire- 
Engine. It isnow placed beyond a doubt that the course 
of all the arts and sciences with all the polite accomplishments, 
may be effected by the time they arrive at the age of seven 
years. The great well is to be dug in Thirteenth-street, until 
it comes out on the other side of the globe, in which case 4 
communication is to be established by means of buckets and 
air-balloons with the inhabitants of Russia in Asia, by which 
it is confidently expected a glorious supply of water will be 
obtained from the Pacific ocean, and several ships of the line 
have been despatched for the purpose of negotiating a treaty 
with the emperor of China. 


The late Mr. Gilfert—Every one knows the immense dif- 
ference between the estimation in which a tenth-rate au- 
thor’s works are held by himself and by the public; but 
this different way of viewing the same subject is, perhaps, 
never exhibited with so much dramatic effect as between 
the author of a play and the manager ofa theatre. One of 
this species of writers presented a sort of a tragedy to the 
late Mr. Gilfert, who, though a man of great talent in his 


way, believed one opera at any time better than ten trage- 


dies, looked upon Mozart as a greater man than Shakspeare, 
and liked the “ poetry of sound” better than any other poe- 
try whatever. The author examined the bottom of the 
bills every morning, expecting to see his play announced as 
forthcoming with “new scenery, machinery, dresses, and 
decorations,” but looked in vain. Time rolled on, till at last 
waxing impatient, he called at the Bowery theatre, asked to 
speak with Mr. Gilfert, and inquired if his piece was in a 
state of forwardness? ‘ What picce?” said Mr. G. The 
author gave the name, when Mr.G. looking at him over his 
spectacles, said he knew nothing about it ; but added, by way 
of consolation, that he believed it was lost. “ Lost!” exclaim. 
ed the author, who expected some dreadful convulsion of 
nature would attend such a catastrophe as the loss of his 
tragedy ; “lost! my tragedy lost! impossible.” Mr. G., 
who thought it was no such serious matter, seemed rather 
surprised by this burst of tragic passion, and by way of 
allaying it, beckoned the author into his private room, where, 
acting upon the supposition that one play was just as good 
as another, he pointed to a pile of about fifty unread or re- 
jected dramas, and as a compensation, requested the author, 
as he expressed it, to “take his pick!” This only made 
matters worse, when Mr. G., desirous of terminating the 
business handsomely, made what he thought a most gene- 
rous offer, by desiring him to accept a five-act in return for 
his three-act play, “or by ——,” continued he, using an ex- 
clamation not proper to be repeated, “you may take two 
of them !” The author, who had an elevated opinion of him- 
self, and thought “his words were sparks of immortality,” 
was about to reply in high dudgeon, when, on turning them 
over, the name of his own piece met his view. He took it up, 
put it in his pocket, buttoned his coat, looked supercilious, 
hemmed, and wished Mr. G. a good morning. “Baron Von 
Carlos,” as Gilfert was frequently called, returned the salu- 
tation, expressing, at the same time, his surprise, that 
any gentleman should be foolish enough to neglect the 
opportunity of getting so good a bargain ag two tragedies 











ii‘ how you pass over these ditches with so much ease.” 





for one. 
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Tar christmas holidays spread cheerfulness and festivity 
over private circles, and created dulness and desertion in 
public places, the theatres especially. Good eating and 
drinking, and bad vocal, and worse instrumental music are 
prevalent all around, and their united attractions are too 
powerful for the sons and daughters of Thespis to make 
head against. For these two o» three weeks past, when we 
have stepped into the Park on an evening, nothing worthy 
the name of an audience has been visible. A few friendless, 
invitationleas-looking individuals, to be sure, were gathered 
together, or rather distributed around, like angels’ visita, or| 
plums in a boarding-school pudding, ‘ few and far between.” 
The performers seemed to feel the unkindness of the public ; 
Mrs. Sharpe's laugh had lost its gaiety, and Mr. Woodhull 
stormed and swore in a more modulated tone of voice than 
is his wont when a full house witnesses his misdeeds ; Mr. 
Barnes twisted his face but once where he used to twist it 
twice, and Mr. Barry’s pleasant smile withered toa sardonic 
grin, Mr. Richings was the only one whose spirits seemed 
untouched, and his action was as impressive, and his emphasis| 
as Correct ag ever. (By the way, Richings is improving] 
wonderfully in comedy—his tragedy is still a very des- 
tructive business.) The serious parts of the play went 

very Naturally, but in the comic scenes it was hard work to 








be facetious and merry. The audience evidently sympa- 
thized with the actors, and took a melancholy interest in 





‘When pleasure beams, and bope ia bright, 
How lightthe joyous moments fy ; 

Boft masic lends her dearest aid, 

‘To sooth and cheer the lovelorn maid. 





what was going on ; a feeling of desolation weighed down 
their spirits, and many gertlemen sought relief in tobacco. 
They laughed not, neither did they applaud; for applause 
would have seemed an insult, and laughter a mockery. One| 
person indeed once, and once only, broke the solemn silence 
by unthinkingly clapping his hands together ; but it sounded 
so abrupt and startling, and reverberated s0 dolefully through 
the empty boxes, that he looked a good deal alarmed and a 
little ashamed of what he had done. Two or three critics 
were lounging discontentedly about the lobbies with their 
hands in their pocketa ; and of the two door-keepers, one was 
asleep, the other buried in profound reflection. 

Even the regular actors of the theatre, old and deserved! 
favourites with the public, have for the most part made their 
annual appeal in vain. Mrs. Sharpe, who deserves a real 
benefit, if ever woman deserved one, though not neglected, 
was by no means patronized to the extent she merits, 
although Shakspeare and Forrest were put in requisition to| 
furnish a rational evening’s amusement. The only thing that! 
has been decidedly encouraged was Mr. Barnes's goose ; and 
this actor really deserves much credit for his profound insight| 
into human nature. Deeply impressedwith the truth of that 
truest of all proverbs, that “ birds of a feather flock together,” 
he produced on the stage a goose of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, which attracted to the theatre a numerous assemblage 





of friends, admirers, and relatives of that interesting bird ; 
thus adding one more to the many examples of the uncom- 
mon soundness of the above adage. 


Then dwell with me, &c. 


The fact is, the drama is invariably at a low ebb every 
year about this time. Theatricals in New-York depend 
more upon strangers than those of any other city in the 
Union, and this is the season when scarcely any are present. 
The country merchants have taken up their winter quarters 
in their respective villages, and the southern belles, beaux, 
and men of business, have, like birds of passage, passed 
on to milder latitudes. The inhabitents too, have been 
busily employed with balls, concerts, and private parties, 
and thus the theatre is deprived of its principal means of 
support, The worst of the season is, however, over, and a 
visible change for the better is now taking place. Mrs. 
Austin has commenced a short engagement, and no one is 
more deservedly a favourite with the public than this delight- 
ful songstress. To say that Mrs, Austin warbles like a night- 
ingale, would not now convey any definite idea, for the same 
thing is said of every singer that makes a noise ; but the 
expressive word warble is peculiarly applicable to the rich 
combination of sounds that this lady occasionally pours 
forth, and some of her notes are in truth most mellifluous 
andbird-like, The spring campaign, it is said, will be opened 
with more than ordinary vigour. c. 
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SONG. 
From a prose translation of Sir William Jones. 
Tne blushing morn, with roses veiled, 
Advances from her eastern bower, 
And dew-drops, by her breath exhaled, 
Tremble like pearls upon each flower. 


Haste, loved companion ! bring the wine, 
And breathe with me the ambrosial air, 
(A gale from paradise divine) 
hile we the crystal goblet share. 
‘The rose upon her emerald throne 
Reigns in that bower to lovers truc ; 
Let then our chalice be o’crflown, 
With liquor of her ruby hue. 
Why at the banquet still abide ? 
Dost thou not view the dawning day ? 
Open thy gates, oh keeper, wide ! 
Companion, why so long delay? 
Oh, youth beloved, pour to thy fair, 
And bid the bright libation flow ; 
And, wise one, let thy evening prayer 
Spread like the vine, and fervid glow. 
Like Hafiz, seize the kiss divine, 
From the pure lips of maid most dear ; 
’'Tis sweet as is the balmy wine, 


More precious than a peri’s tear. Exorsa. 





STANZAS. 


There's ne’er a flower that lifts its head 
Oer fi nt wild, or garden bed, 
That tells not with its sweetest breath 
And freshest hue, of life and death! 


The day that has the sunniest morn, 

With song of birds, and perfume born ; 
Oh! what avails its joy and light ? 

It rises but to set in night! 

And fairest hope, and gayest thought, 
‘Though with youth’s sweetest fancies fraught ; 
Who, who but owns how short their stay ? 
‘They flatter, shine, and pass away! 

And thou, my boy, on whose fair brow 
Exultingly 1 gaze e’en now; 

With my fond smile is breathed a sigh, 

To think that thou wert born to die ! 


And those, at whom I do not gaze, 
For these are not as former days! 
What need I more than think of thee, 
‘To know that joy must cease to be? 


Oh, wo! to feel in early youth, 
With fullest force the solemn truth, 
‘Mhat quickly fades life's dearest part— 


‘Ihe saddest fastens on the heart ! Isapen. 





RESEMBLANCE. 


1 cannot love her—every tress 
Which o'er her forchead strays, 
Stamps on my soul with deeper stress, 
The dream of other days; 
Yet o'er that brow I’ve fondly gazed, 
And o’er that golden hair, 
-And pressed its threads with lips that praised— 
It seemed like Ida’s there. 


I cannot love her—cold and mute 
My heart to passion’s spell, 

Yet I have listened to her lute, 
As though I loved her well ; 

And whispered ’twas a peri’s tone 
Which melted on her tongue; 

And every word was rapture’s own— 
’ Twas thus that Ida sung. 


i cannot love her—every glance 
Her eye hath on me cast, 

Serves but to strengthen and enhance 
The inemory of the past. 

Yet I have told her stars ne’er set 
Insuch deep lustrous blue, 

And prayed her gaze one moment yet— 
Ab! it was Ida's too. 

{ cannot love her—thus I'd said, 
And coldly turned away-— 

When first her brow she meekly laid, 
Where erst another's lay ; 
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But oh! while bending o’er that choek, 
Meet for a spirit’s shrine, 

I could not turn—I could not speak— 
Ida, *twas so like thine. 

Quench—quench this meteoric gleam, 
Mocking a planet’s light. 

Enough! ’tis past—twas but a dream— 
Welcome oblivion’s night! 

I do notlove her—twere a spot 
Upon affection’s sun; 

I love but one—and she is not— 
T cannot love but one. HAgzp OF THE ISLE. 





TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER EMILY. 


Ada! soledaughter of my house and heart, 
When last I saw thy young bluo eyes, they smiled, 
And then we parted, not as now we part, 
But with a hope.—Childe Harold. 
Earliest pledge of my affections, 
Promise of my future days, 
Object of my soul’s reflections, 
Idol of my prayers and praise ; 
While, last night, you smiling slumbered, 
On my bosom lay thy head ; 
Ah! how many must be numbered 
Ere again you share that bed 7 
And this parting morn thou’st feasted, 
Pillowed on thy father’s knee ; 
Many a tear-cup must be tasted 
Ere such joy return for me. 
When thou wakest on the morrow, 
Heaved o'er ocean's deep abyss, 
Wilt thou not, in wondering sorrow, 
< Seek thy father’s morning kiss? 
But no! my parting words can only 
Sadness o'er thy features roll ; 
Leave we then for scenes more lonely, 
Themes too dark for thy young soul. 
Yes, I waive a father’s duty 
Sooner than, with sorrow’s sign, 
Dim one feature of that beauty, 
Praised by other lips than mine. 
For thou’rt full of lovely childhood, 
Fair as heaven's expanded bow, 
Glad as lark in summer wildwood, 
Mayst thou long continue so! 
There’s a weary path before thee, 
Full of thorns and full of tears ; 
But thou’st a loving mother o’er thee, 
To direct thy future years. 
Come! receive thy father’s bleasing, 
Daughter of my hope below ; 
Come! ’tis all that’s. worth possessing, 
Which that father can bestow ! 
May the God of power direct thee 
O'er the Atlantic’s broad abyss ! 
May the God of love protect thee 
From such trying hour as this! 
May the path that leadeth ever 
Heaven-ward, by thy step be trod, 
Till thou reachest Siloa’s river, 


Flowing by the throne of God. Avpua. 





AUTUMN REFLECTIONS. 


Come to me, from the vistas of the past, 
Ye countless hopes that beckoned me along; 
Come with your glories that so briefly last, 
With the sweet richness of your treacherous song ; 
The twilight hour is here—the solemn breeze 
Wakes its revealment of the autumnal hour ; 
Tho leaf is sinking from the yellow trees, 
The glow departeth from the leaficss bower. 


And here with leaves and mournful streams around, 
Choked with the honours from the forest cast ; 
Here, listening to the mclancholy sound 
Of the innumerous boughs, in hidden blast ; 
Here throng my memories back, a mournful train, 
To springs of other years—to dreams that now 
Seem but the echo of the wind-harp’s atrain, 
Stirring the heart and shadowing the brow. 


Where are these glories? where, at this lone hour, 
Are the glad hopes of my departed years? 
Each dream unfolded, like a matchless flower, 
Till leaf and odour passed away in tears ! 
And still I weep not: for upspringing yet 
From the deep chambers of my restless heart, 
Come the fond visions I may ne'er forget, 
While babbling memory can her spells impart. EVERARD. 
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A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Oh, heavenly Father! by that name 
Which thou hast chosen, e’en above 
Those which thy boundless power proclaim ; 
That name of mercy and of love, 
Which bids us all our wishes speak, 
Our woes impart, our wants declare, 
Let me address thee now, and seek 
To utter thus a mother’s prayer: 
Grant, heavenly Father, to my child, 
A heart submissive to thy will; 
Thankfol for good, and reconciled 
By love to evi ing ill; 
Still may it feo! end understand 
That all alike thy love declare, 
The cheering smile, the chast’ning hand ; 
Oh, answer thus a mother’s prayer. 
Guide, heavenly Father, guide its feet 
Far from ambition’s dangerous height ; 
The throne where virtue keeps her seat, 
Be this its hoi and he: 
Preserve its steps, in thoughtless youth, 
From pleasure’s flower-concealed snare ; 
Direct them to the paths of truth, 
In answer to a mother’s prayer. 


Keep, heavenly Father, keep its heart 
Pure, humble, ardent, and sincere ; 

Teaching the hand when to impart, 
The eye to shed the pitying tear ; 

With virtuous fortitude spp 
Undazzled by the tinsel glare 


Oh, answer thus a mother’s prayer. 
Spared, heavenly Father, may { be, 
To mark awhile its rising sun, 
If soit seemeth good to thee, 
.__If not, thy better will be done. 
. This, then, the only boon I crave, 
Grant that my child these gifts may share, 
And thank thee, on a mother’s grave, 
For answering a mother’s ptayer. 


| Of fashion, folly, and of pride— 


JID 








POPULAR TALES. 





THE BACHELOR’S BRIDAL. 
BY THE AUTHOR or “ exLwyn.'* 


Ir is perhaps the most natural, as well as most powerful 
excuse that can be offered for the shade of misanthropy 
which is apt to creep, with advancing years, over the best 
| and kindest spirits, that they have read in their pilgrimage 
through life so many bitter commentaries on the errors or 
vices of humanity. Youth hears of injustice, infidelity, and 
treachery. It neither believes nor understands, and gocs 
|on its jocund way unsaddened and unwarned. But the man 
of declining years has seen their harrowing traces on the 
| brow of worth and the cheek of beauty, and conviction is 
reluctantly forced upon him. Out of very pity for one bro- 
\ther of his species, he begins to despise, if not to hate, 
another; and under the strong abhorrence of individual 
falsehood, is even heard to say in his haste, “all men are 
j liars 1 

If there be among the children of deceit or levity, a cha- 
racter more fitted than another to give rise to this unchari- 
table fecling, it is surely that of the man who, having set 
himself in sober sadness, and with all the energies of a per- 
haps powerfuland commanding intellect, to win and monopo- 
; lise the affections ofa fair woman, his equalin birth and station, 
| conceives himself warranted by any change, short of personal 
unworthiness in the object of this well-assorted connexion, 
to withdraw his promise, and make shipwreck of her happi- 
ness! And if the cause be, as is too often the case, sordid 
love of gold, or diminution of worldly advantages, is there 


plighted faith? Oh! that the broken hearts and ravaged 
minds of hundreds of the noblest, and loveliest, and most 
innocent of heaven’s creatures could suffice to brand, with 
inexpiable infamy, a crime, whose toleration amongst us is a 
disgrace to civilized socicty! Theoretically, I ever abhor- 
red it “ with a perfect hatred,” till I gathered from the lips 
of him whose peace the’stroke had shattered, even at the 











‘rebound 3 the “history, of.one\of the many hearts broken 


aterm base enough to characterise so ignoble a breach of’ 
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by the perfidy of the world’s honourable men. I will 
give it in the words of the narrator, a brave and high-minded 
officer, on whose manly frame grief and disappointment had 
done the work of a hundred battles, and whose blighted | 
hopes and joyless existence, formed a living commentary on 
the text of which I have made choice. 

“ It was after a residence of nearly fifteen years in India,” 
said Colonel Merton to me, when months of silent sympathy 
had entitled me to confidence, “ that I felt, for the first time, 
during an interval of intense professional excitement, the 
wish to revisit my native country. It was no sooner formed 
than it became irresistible. I fancied my health affected by 
every moment’s delay, and looked on the monotonous ob- 
jects around, with hourly and increasing disgust. Leave of| 
absence, after such a period of active service, was readily 
granted ; but its limited nature (for I was in the king’s ser- 
vice) and an impatience to enjoy European scenes and as- 
sociations, combined to make me prefer, to some months’ 
imprisonment on ship-board, the harassing journey over 
land, across the desert. It was performed with its usual 
unvarying features of discomfort, privation, and fatigue. 
These, a soldier can despise: when there is something to 
be done, he is always ready to suffer; but the passive endu- 
trance of solitude 1s not his forte. 

“T need not enlarge, to any one who has ever felt the! 
vivid pleasures of contrast, on the bliss it was to tread, after! 
the purgatory of an Alexandrian merchantman, and the still | 
more annoying confinement of a Maltese lazaretto, the deli- 
cious shores of Naples! I did not think it had been in my 
harassed soldier-frame, and languid toil-worn spirit, to feel 
so happy; and I hailed my long-forgotten sensations as an 
earnest of enjoyments even more heartfelt and consoling. 
The only drawback on my present satisfaction, was the 
want of a companion; though the sense of solitude, which 
weighed so heavily amid the bustling myriads of theToledo, 
was often welcome when treading the lone shores of Baisi 
and the silent tombs of Pompeii. 

“1 had spent one bright and balmy spring-morning amid | 
the latter unspeakably interesting remains, and had identi- 
fied myself so completely with their ancient inhabitants, as | 
to feel absolutely startled to find (on looking in, for a second | 
time, on what is termed the Basilica) its verdant area occu- 
pied by a gay group of English travellers; for whose mid- | 
day repast, fallen pillars, and their yet unfinished capitals (for | 
Pompeii when overwhelmed was but breathing from the /| 
ravages of an earthquake) furnished classical accommo- | 
dations. 

“I began by feeling angry at the intrusion, and ended by i 
envying the intruders—so very sociably did they seem to 
enjoy their frugal banquet, in a spirit of subducd and tran- 
quil cheerfulness, which did not in the least degree outrage 
the sanctity of a people’s sepulchre. I really longed to! 
join them, and felt convinced I should have been made wel- || 
come ; but the frank, fearless spirit which, on the banks of 
the Ganges, would have prompted the proposal, shrunk | 
abashed before the chilling influence of my native Thames ; | 
and I sat down quietly, behind a yet erect column, to con- | 
template the pleasing spectacle of domestic enjoyment, and 
listen to the sound of my country’s language—now, for the 
first time, saluting my ear from many a cheerful and almost’ 
familiar voice. 

“In this pleasant group was one, whose peculiar sweet- | 
ness of tone thrilled at once upon my heart, and came in at | 
intervals, with ita rich mellow tenor, between the shrill 
youthful treble, and deep bass of the family dialogue, just 
as the speaker herself—a graceful, elegant woman, of about | 
cight-and-twenty—formed, as it were, the connecting link 
between a pleasing-looking couple advanced in life, and|, 
young people of various ages, from ten to twenty. I was'| 
just thinking that I would have given the world to hear this|! 
lady sing, when one of the youngest of the group—a slen-| 
der, fair-haired girl—hung coaxingly around her, and with} 
privileged importunity, seemed to anticipate my wishes, by | 
entreating fora song. A guitar was soon brought from the! 
carriage; and never, surely, did the appropriate airs from) 
“Ultimo Giorno di Pompeti,” find their way more resistlcess- 
ly to the heart. They were sung with taste, and skill, and 
science ; and thus I had heard them at San Carlos the night 
before. But what were taste, skill, and science behind a 
row of stage lamps, and amid the thunder of an orchestra, | 
compared with the feeling and pathos which now woke the 
desolate echoes of Pompeii, and commemorated, upon its 

site, @ city’s overthrow! I listened in breathless ecstacy, | 
and felt as if I had never understood till then why I was sur- | 


| 
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“The song ceased—the spell was broken ; and the party, 
warned by the lengthening shadows, arose to depart. I 
looked on their preparations with indefinable interest, al- 
though with the feeling that I should, in all probability, 
never see them again ; and I felt a child'sh pleasure in mov- 
ing, when they were gone, to the spot which they had so 
recently occupied. Here, among the debris of their miscel- 


Haneous repast—half hid beneath orange-peel, sandwich 


papers, and empty wine flasks, my eye was soon attracted 
by a red morocco volume, apparently a sketch-book, forgot- 
ten by one of the party. I snatched it up, in the joint hope 
of being yet in time to restore it, and of getting, perhaps, a 
soft word of thanks from the delightful mezzo soprano—when 
the songstress herself, aware of her loss, re-entered the 
| Basilica to recover it. 

“ As I walked towards her with the book, I reed, inscribed 
on its cover, the letters ‘Louisa Ormond ;’ and their talis- 
manic power as effectually transported me back some dozen 

of years, to the bloody field of A- , as the surrounding 
objects had before carried me a couple of thousand, to the 
fall of Pompeii. Encouraged by the sweet smile and slight 
blush, with which the property was claimed and received, I 





| found voice to ask if indeed I had the unexpected pleasure 





of speaking to Miss Ormond, of F. Hall? 


“¢The same,’ answered the fair artist, with a flush of; 


surprise, and quickness of expression foreign to her general 
manner: ‘does any one here know me?” 

“¢T was unaware,’ replied I, ‘till this moment, that one, 
for whom I am entrusted with a sacre _ commission, was 


within my reach, May I be permitted to acquit myself of| 


a long cherished duty, by waiting upon you when it may 
suit your convenience to receive me?’ So saying, I handed 
her my card, and received one in return, indicating the name 
of the friends with whom she was residing, at a well-known 
hotel on the Chiai. 

“Just at that moment, one of her young companions 
came back in quest of her. I resigned her to his privileged 
guardianship, and stood routed to the spot, pondering ‘on 
the marvellous coincidences which, in real life, laugh to 
scorn the timid contrivances of fiction. Twelve years ago, 
on the banks of the Ganges, I had received a packet, to be 
delivered, should I return alive, to a young ladyin England ; 
and lo! on this identical person I had stumbled amid the 
ruins of Pompeii, when, but for a song, I should never have 
thouvht about her, and but for a lost scrap of paper, should 
never have found her out! Of course, I thought now about 
her, quite as much as such a concatenation of circumstances 
warranted ; that is to say, all night, and all next day, till it 
was time to go and call upon her. 

“On arnving at the Albergo delle Croalle, the handsome 
suite of apartments occupied by the family, I was introduced 
to the head of it—a benevolent, sensible looking man, 
whose frankness at once informed me why the task of re- 
ceiving me had in the first instance devolved upon him. 

“*Your absence from your hative country, Colonel Mer- 
ton, has probably kept you ignorant of some painful circum- 
stances in Miss Ormond’s history, which induce her partial 
friends to shield her from every possible source of sudden 
agitation. Her health is at all times delicate, and her spi- 
rits are only recovering from a shock of the severcst kind. 
This being the case, you will perhaps allow me the parent’s 
office, of judging how far the communication you alluded to 
yesterday may safely be hazarded. If it comes from one 
quarter, I could almost take upon me to say, it is equally 
ill-judged and fruitless.’ 

“ «Tt comes from one, sir,’ said 1, ‘long removed, by 
death, from the possibility of offending, and who, I am sure, 
would gladly have forfeited life to avert from Miss Or- 
mond the shadow of pain or displeasure. Did you ever hear 
her speak of her cousin, Edmund Lyttelton 7” 

“Often. She regarded him with sisterly affection, and 
was much affected by his untimely fate.’ 

“Tt was with more than fraternal feelings that poor 
Edmund remembered his fair cousin,’ said 1, with a sigh. 
‘Living, she shared his youthful heart with glory; and 
his dying words were of her alone. Could she, do you 
think, without danger, afford me the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of consigning to her own hands tokens of boyish affec- 
tion, endeared by youthful associations, and hallowed by 
the early grave of him by whom they were treasured ? 

“*Certainly,’ said Mr. Owenson, with the air of one re- 
lieved from secret uneasiness. ‘My dear young friend, 
whose feelings have been wounded in the tenderest point 
by unkindness, can only, I think, be soothed by testimonials 








rounded by roofless edifices and tenantless dwellings! 





of innocent attachment from one whose memory she che- 








ishes, but to whose loss she has long been resigned, I will, 
however, just prepare her, if you will excuse’-— 

“ But ere the good man hai time to leave the room, Miss 
| Ormond entered it, with somewhat of the hurried manner of 
one who anticipates a scene, and wishes it over. 

“ «My dear Louisa,’ said Mr. O., ‘ this gentleman is from 
the East Indies, and was the commanding officer and inti- 
mate friend of poor Edmund. He has a message from the 
dear fellow, to deliver to his cousin Louy. I am sure it will 
be welcome, as well as its bearer. You will look in upon.us 
frequently, sir, I hope,’ added he, as he left the room. ‘ Any 
friend of Edmund Lyttelton’s I shall ever be proud to see.” 

“ «Miss Ormond,’ said I, when alone with the lovely wo- 
man, whose slight air of absence and pre-occupation con- 
vinced me more than words, that there were no overwhelm- 
ing feelings connected with her cousin’s memory, ‘I need 
not tell you that there never beat in human bosom, a braver 
ora softer heart than Edmund Lyttelton’s! That heart, 
from very childhood, was yours; and a passion, too boyish, 
probably, to excite in your breast any corresponding feel- 
ings, kept its hold of his while life remained. If he loved 
| glory, and ardently pursued it, it was to become more wor- 
thy of you: he sacrificed life in the pursuit, and his last 
words to me were, ‘‘ When you go to England—no matter 
when—find out Louisa Ormond. I would fain she should one 
day know, that it was for her Edmund Lyttelton lived and 
died! Here are two memorials of her, which it was sweet 
to me to steal in secret as her lover, because I feared she 
would have given them but too readily to her cousin— 
a lock of her dark brown hair, and the unfinished purse 
she was netting the night [ left home. It is an em- 
blem of my own brief, incomplete career. Perhaps she may 
live to finish it yet, for Edmund’s sake, and we may meet 
at length where all is perfect and as it should be!” 

“Soft, quiet tears began to glide down Miss Ormond’s 
pale cheek; and I said, ‘I do not wonder you should be 
moved at such an affecting proof of constancy in one so 
young.’ ‘Constancy!’ repeated she after me, as if it were 
a word of whose meaning she was doubtful, or had never 
heard—‘ Poor Edmund! there are few like him.’ 

“T began to feel that the scene had gone quite far enough, 
and to long for a diversion. It was opportunely afforded by 
the entrance of some of the children; and I hurried away, 
promising to repeat my visit ere long. 

“An invitation from the kind Mr. O. anticipated my in- 
tentions. We suited each other; and I became an almost 
daily guest. I.ouisa Ormond, whose temporary agitation 
soon subsided into her wonted sweet serenity, behaved to 
me with an engaging frankness that quite won my heart, 
and talked to me so amiably of her lost cousin, that I soon 
ceased to wonder at his boyish adoration. I was past the 
age of romance; but not beyond the sphere of its widely 
spreading influence - and not Edmund himself, in the devo- 
tion of eighteen, could soon have outdone his veteran com- 
rade in arms, in his admiration of Louisa Ormond. 

‘Women in India—idols as they are oftea made—have a 
sort of artificial existence, which always acted on me as a 
repellant. Condemned by the climate to much of the in- 
action of eastern sultanas, they often seem to emulate their 
listless inanity. They do not lend, as in England, a charm 
and a grace to a thousand little domestic duties; nor are 
there in a monotonous country, and burning climate, exter- 
nal objects to draw forth the sympathies of a cultivated 
mind. When I roamed with Louisa Ormond tothe tomb of 
Virgil, or the villa of Cicero, I had but to look in her face to 
see the moral spirit of the scene ; its natural beauty reflected 
both these, and I felt as if [ had for the first time, an ade- 
quate notion of what a woman might or should be. 

“1 was soon a lover, and a doting one. All saw it, save 
Louisa, and all saw it with seeming satisfaction. That of 
Owenson was open and undisguised, like all his sentiments; 
but when, at length, I burst the bonds of reserve so natural 
to a lover of six-and-thirty, and asked him, with faltering 
voice, and downcast eyes, what hope he could honestly give 
me of success—he shook his head, and said—‘‘ Merton! 
I wish Icould flatter; but it is not my way, and truth is 
kindness. Louisa Ormond will never love again. Her heart 
has been crushed and blighted irrecoverably, by the infa- 
mous conduct of a villain—but she has affections left, as I 
and mine can testify, richly worth cultivating ; and with 
time and perseverance, I doubt not her esteem and hand 
may be yours. If this will content you, my best efforts 
shall be used to promote your views; but if you insist on 
more, I advise you to leave Naples without delay. Names 
and particulars I have solemnly promised neyerwto divulge ; 











indeed, why should I, when all has long since been irrevo- 
cably at an end, and the destroyer of her peace married to | 
another? Suffice it, that Louisa was engaged to one, base | 
enough to desert her when, from an opulent heiress, she | 
became the orphan of a ruined man! She 18 too meek to! 
hate—she despises and forgives him—but she does not for- | 
get! There are things in life not to be forgotten—and a) 
five yeare’ betrothment to one of the most fascinating of| 
men, even ingratitude and infamy cannot cancel like aj 
dream. But my wife and myself have always said, there 
might be a balm even for such wounds, in a rational, well- 
placed attachment; and with you, even te hope Louisa 
may yet be happy. Give her time—allow for natural re- 
pugnance to revive bitter recollections—and all, I trust, will 
yet be well’ 

“‘T shrink from inflicting on myeelf the torture of describ- 
ing how all this gradually took place. Why should 17 I 
am not the first who has mistaken gratitude for affection, | 
and the torpor of death for the wholesome slumbers of re- | 
turning health. Louisa, first shocked, then softened by my | 
importunities, slowly gave way before the sincerity of my 
affection, the silent participation of her friends, and the for- 
gotten luxury of being understood, appreciated, and idolized. | 
It was amid the delicious exuberance of an Italian spring, | 
that my blossoms of hope slowly expanded ; and having} 
lingered at Naples till the heats of summer surprised us, | 
we agreed to pass the sultry season at Sorrentum, and re-| 
turn early in autumn to England, where the claims of rela- 
tions, and professional business, imperiously demanded my 


presence. 
“T would fain have persuaded Louisa to be mine in 


Italy—to let the sunny region which had witnessed our 
first strange meeting, be the scene of our blissful union ; 
but I urged in vain; and with something of superstitious 
horror she always answered, ‘I cannot be married in Italy.’ 
Her friends, like myself, regretted this ; as, like me, they 
had misgivings about her retum to England, which they 
could have wished her to revisit under happier auspices, and | 


a husband’s protection ; but her reluctance was so deep and | 
unfeigned, that it was impossible not to give way. 

“The convenience of transporting the very large family 
of Mr. O., and the delicacy of Louisa’s health, to whom the 
confinement of a carriage was peculiarly distressing, in- 
duced us to resolve on proceeding to England by sea. A 
large English merchantman was about to sail from Naples, 
which proved an additional temptation, and we all embark- 
ed under the most favourable auspices. The season, how- 
ever, was somewhat advanced, and the tempests of the 
Mediterranean, are as sudden as violent. One overtook | 
us ere we could clear the Italian coast; and after some 
days of imminent peril, the captain was glad to find shelter 
(though far out of his destined course) in the bay of Genoa. 
My alarm during the storm had been cruelly embittered by } 
the idea of perishing without having received the hand of 
Louisa, and 1 flattered myself she too—though serene 
amidst tempest as at all other times—would have clung to| 
me yet more confidingly had our mutual vows been ex-/ 
changed. At last, I guessed it was so; for when, ona/| 
trifling deldy seeming likely to occur at Genoa, for repairs to| 
the ship, I again urged our landing, and being married, 
(should there be an English clergyman in that city,) she 
ceased to oppose; but with a look of mild resignation, 
which has haunted me ever since, said, ‘It is of no use to 
struggle, since it is to be.” 

“We went ashore the moment the subsiding waves per- 
mitted ; and almost thought Naples eclipsed by the less ex- 
tolled magnificence of the site of Genoa la Superba. To me 
it was all one bright enchanted palace! for there my vows 
were to be ratified, and my happiness placed beyond the, 
power of fortune and the elements, O vain and foolish mor- 
tals! not the fairy castles of an Italian summer heaven, are 
more false and fugitive than your base projects, and short- | 
sighted hopes! 

“T flew to the house of the consul, where, when a clergy- 
man can be procured, English service is performed ; and 
learned with transport, that after a considerable interreg- 
num, there was now an officiating minister, in the person of| 
a beneficed clergyman, travelling for his health, and a tem-| 

porary resident in Genoa. 1 acceded (although with the 
stipulation of absolute privacy) to the coneul’s polite request 
that I would, as is customary, use the sanction of his roof 
for the ceremony. The next day but one was named, and 
the dean of —— duly requested to officiate. 

“People talk of presentiments! but to me, elation of 








mind will ever be the most fearful of presages. I should 
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as I was when I had made all these arrangements, and ex- 
torted Louisa’s sweet, yet reluctant acquiescence in them. 

“Those who deal in omens, might have drawn auguries 
in favour of their belief, from one slight circumstance, which 
disturbed me. On joining, about ten minutes before the 
time fixed for the ceremony, the assembled family in the 
saloon of our inn—a close, ill-aired apartment—I found 
Louisa, who was too superior to all affectation to feign 
petty inconvenience, evidently suffering from more than 
mental agitation, indeed, just recovering from a fainting fit. 
Seeing me alarmed, she smiled, and assured me her illness had 
proceeded from a very trifling cause, and was merely occa- 
sioned by the overpowering sccnt of the huge bouquet of 
orange flowers which the dear children had provided, as in- 
dispensable at all continental marriages, We made light of| 
this trifle ; but ‘trifles light as air’ sink into the mind with 
leaden pressure, when misfortune drives them home!s 
“The carriage came to the door—I put in Louisa; we 
both trembled; hers was the chill, nervous anticipation of] 
impending evil; mine, the feverish tremor of hope deferred. 
My beloved was enveloped in one of the graceful mezzaros 
of the Genoese ladies, the texture of which, although the 
finest to be procured, was sufficiently thick to prevent her 
distinguishing objects, had she even been disposed to look 
around her. Her thoughts were otherwise occupied at this 
solemn moment—after sileat greetings from the consul’s 
family, we ranged ourselves before the handsome, imposing 
looking dignitary, whose frigid, aristocratic exterior, in- 
spired me with no great prepossession in his favour. I half 
regretted my impatience, and grieved that it had defrauded 
my own venerable whitc-haired tutor in England, of his sa- 
cred office—but it was toolate! The ceremony began—it 
ended! Ere a sentence was accomplished, Louisa lay mo- 
tionless, and to all appearance, dead, in my arms. The dean 
of —— was the faithless lover, whose perfidy had produced 
such overwhelming effects upon her mind. That mind was 
a second time his victim! and Jam for life, a sad, solitary 
bachelor !” 


NT 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue publication of a further portion of the Letters of Mrs. 
Montague, of which four volumes have already appeared, will 


tion, Mathew Montague, esq. ‘They will embrace a corres- 
pondence with Dr. Johnson, Burke, Malone, George Stevens, 
Arthur Murphy, Oliver Goldsmith, Windham, Garrick, Young 
the poet, and most of the wits and critics of the time in which 
Mrs. Montague lived. 

‘The Garrick papers and letters, from which some interest- 
ing extracts have already appeared, will, we are happy to 
understand, be published in a few days. The most curious, 
and indeed most valuable portion of the letters, have never 
yet seen the light. They consist of familiar and critical epistles 
from Dr. Johnson, and other eminent and highly influential 
persons, who were contemporaries with the English Roscius. 
They will be illustrated with notes by a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the literature and the arts of that period. 

Allan Cunningham’s History of the British Painters, is en- 
tirely out of print, nearly ten thousand copies having been 
sold. The freedom taken with the works of certain artists, 
and the spirit of independence, manifested in favour of art 
generally, has occasioned the work to be extremely popular. 

The value of the copyright of dramas has been exceedingly 
diminished within the last twenty years. Formerly five 
hundred pounds, and, in one or two instances, nearly a thou- 
sand pounds, have been given by a bookseller for a successful 
play; and in those days three hundred pounds was the mi- 
nimum price. Now, there is scarcely an instance where a 
bookseller has been bold enough to give fifty pounds, that the 
result of the sale has not terminated in a loss. 

Richard Lander, the faithful attendant of the late lamen- 
ed Captain Clapperton, during his last African expedition, 
has been ever since his return sedulously engaged in preparing 
for the press, an account of his own wanderings and personal 
adventures in that inhospitable clime, which are reported to be 
of a very novel description, With what intensity the spirit 
of enterprise and travel animates the heart of this young man, 
may be conceived from the fact that, though he was the only 
survivor of the expedition under Captain Clapperton, he has 
just undertaken a commission from government to proceed | 
again to the same mysterious and perilous region, ona mission 
to explore the course of the Niger. 


shortly be resumed, under the editorial care of her near rela- || 





A third edition of the Laconics is in the London press, | 

















shudder even yet to see any one so blindly, madly happy, ! 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Lesi1e.—In Blackwood’s Magazine for December, there is 
a review of the London Annuals for the present year, in which 
the fine print of our countryman Leslie, in the Amulet, is no- 
tived as follows :—“ Is this from some divine picture of one of 
the inspired masters of old, the Sisters of Bethany? No: the 
picture is by a living power—one who will take his place 
among the immortals; for the name of Leslie will never die 
while genius is hallowed on earth, and held in reverential re- 
membrance. We wish that we—even we—had been asked 
to try to express some of the emotions that flow back and for- 
wards in our soul, to and from that holy conception, so holily 
realized ; yet, perhaps, it is better not, for feeling with us has 
not always words at will; and the sight of the Saviour ad- 
dressing Mary and Martha has touched a chord in a female 
heart that gives forth excellent music—though music from no 
mortal lips can worthily hymn the benignity imagined there.” 





Gtass.—Professor Farady, of London, continues to make 
progress in bringing his method of manufacturing glass for 
optical purposes to perfection. It is one of the most important 
advantages of his plan, that he can make his new glass free from 
flaw with greater certainty in large pieces than in small. He 
has just finished two disks of the largest size his present fur- 
nace will allow, viz. seven inches square. One of these is 
about to be ground and fitted to a telescope of twenty-five 
feet tube; and he is preparing to construct a larger furnace, 
that will furnish pieces of perfect flint glass of still larger di- 


mensions. National Gazotte. 





Tue rait RoAD.—The rail road from Pratt-street to the 
Carrollton viaduct presented on Saturday a scene of enli- 
vened and animating interest. A vast crowd of persons, at- 
tracted by the beauty and mildness of the day, and a num- 
ber of members of congress, including several members 
of the committee on internal improvement, visited the road, 
and enjoyed the pleasure and novelty of a ride in the cars. 
‘The members of congress, accompanied by several of the di- 
rectors of the rail road company, making a party of about 
twenty persons, were conveyed from the commencement of 
the road to the bridge in about seven minutes. The distance 
between the bridge and the road was traversed by the car, on 
its return, with an increased number of passengers, in exactly 
five minutes. This is computed to have been at the rate of six- 
teen miles an hour. A train of four carriages, containing from 
one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and thirty-five 
passengers, and making an aggregate weight of twelve tons and 
a half, was then drawn to the bridge by a single horse, at the 
Tate of seven or eight miles an hour. We extract from the 
American of this morning the following further particulars :— 
When the members arrived on the ground, the carriages were 
absent on a trip to the viaduct. This afforded them an op- 
portunity of examining the road, and the manner in which 
the rails are laid; and by the time these examinations were 
concluded, the carriages returned in handsome style, the first 
two containing about sixty passengers, drawn by one horse, and 
the remaining three, also drawn by one horse, with about eish- 
ty passengers. The great casc-and rapidity with which theae 
trains were seen to move, excited admiration and even asto- 
nishment in the minds of the spectators; and, in the language 
of some who had not before personally witnessed the advan- 
tages possessed by rail roads, tended more directly to establish 
the fact of those advantages by this single practical exhibi- 
tion, than whole volumes of theory. An active business was 
done by the carriages on Saturday, the number of persons who 
were present in the afternoon alone being upwards of a thou- 
sand. Of course, many who went for a ride were obliged to 
return without being gratified. Baltimore Gazette. 





Steam caretaces.—Even with a velocity of thirty miles 
an hour, journeys would be performed with a rapidity, the very 
thought of which makes the head giddy. In the latitude of 
St. Petersburgh or Stockholm, a person starting at sunrise in 
June from the western part of Europe, and travelling at this 
rate westward, would add one hour to his day! Supposing 
the vehicle to proceed at half the velocity during the night, 
six hundred miles could be passed over in twenty-four 
hours, Three days would thus carry the traveller from Ca- 
lais to Constantinople; and four days would suffice to 
transport him from the midst of civilization in Amsterdam, 
toa Tartar horde on the banks of the Wolga! Mr. Gurney 
has not entered into any specific contract as to the time for 
“the entry” of his steam-coaches on any line of road. We 
have heard that a stage waggon is now constructing on the 
same principle, which will-carry fiftedn tans, and go at the 








and will soon be published. q 


rate of six miles an hour. 
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THE RAMBLER. 


AN HOUR AT THE READING-ROOM,. 


——"‘Get thee ginas eyes, 
«And like a scurvy politician, seem 
‘To pee the things thou dost not.’” 


Tue prese—the newspaper press—is a very fine thing ; 
there is no denying that. It says itself that it is a “ ‘great 
moral engine,” the ‘destroyer of darkness and despotism,” 
the “disseminator of light and knowledge,” the ‘nurse of 
freedom,” in fact, the sovereign remedy for the numerous dis- 
orders to which this incurable old world is and has so long 
been subject ; and it surely ought to know, for it lays claim 
to much infallibility. But, in simple truth, it must be 
owned that these “moral engines’ do at times contain a 
little more roguery, quackery, calumny, sycophancy, amaz- 
ing impudence, and monstrous mistepresentations, than is 
to be found anywhere else in @ printed shape; but at the 
same time the press does not consider this as in any way de- 
tracting from the high character to which it coolly lays claim. 
Shakspeare, emphatically enough, uses the term “measure- 
less liar? but in our day to’say that a man “lied like 
& newspaper at election time,” would be more emphatic 
still. No derelictions from truth can possibly exceed in 
variety and monstrosity the editorial department at this sin- 
ful period ; and no lover ever more willingly believed his 
mistreas against the evidence of his senses, than do political 
partisans their favourite journals on such occasions. Common 
sense is at discount, and its quiet appeal stands but a slender 
chance of being heard amid the hectoring, bullying tumult of| 
popular commotion ; while reason and reflection go together 
to the bottom in the storm of roaring rodomontade and furious 
declamation, which is raging all around. But the most de- 
cidedly amusing thing is, after all is over, the fools duped and 
the rogues rewarded, the way in which the different journal- 
ists come forward and declare, with an air ef virtuous sincerity, 
that “the conduct of the press, during the late clection, has 
been highly disreputable, and cannot fail to prejudice the 
country in the eyes of foreign nations!” 

In England there prevails a custom to a much greater extent 
than here, which considerably heightens the ridiculous on 
those occasions, namely, of affixing mottos to the head ef the 
several prints. These, for the mvst pert, consist of trite and 
moderate truisms, and nothing can be more striking than the 
contrast between the political text at the beginning, and the 
comment upon it in the body of the journal. For example, 
one of the most violent party papers in the united kingdom is 
headed, “ party is the madness of many for the gain of a few !” 
Another, “ open to all parties and influenced by none,” when 
it is notorious that it is pledged to support a certain faction 
and their doctrines, right or wrong. But the most inappropri- 
ate of all with which to preface these lying vehicles, is at the 
same time the most common, to wit, ‘‘truth is mighty and 
will prevail ?? The force of contrast can go no further. 

Whatever be the evil of newspapers, they are, however, a 
thousand fold overbalanced by the good of which they are 
productive. Here, on one small table, lies the daily history 
of this busy world! In the olden times, years elapsed before 
the most important events travelled beyond the narrow bounds 
of the country in which they occurred; and a pilgrim from the 
Holy Land was the only gazette from which our forefathers 
could ascertain the list of killed, wounded, and promotions. 
Now, all that pasecs on earth or ocean is assiduously gathered 
into these little sheets, and placed before a man every morn- 
ing as regularly as his breakfast : at least it is so in this part 
of the globe. Further westward they are subject to greater 
vicissitudes, and the stream of knowledge is there withheld 
from the thirsty inhabitants for reasons the most ludicrous 
and contradictory. At one time the conductor of a paper has 
no paper on which to print his paper, or no money, or his 
family is sick, or his journeyman is drunk, or he has to get 
in his crop of hay, or plant his field of corn, and a hundred 
other excuses that sound very strange to the denizens of crowd- 
ed cities. An Ohio editor, a little while ago, quictly informed 
his subscribers that he had taken unto himself a wife, and 
that his wife insisted upon a jaunt into the country, conse- 
quently no paper could be published until his return; and the 
world and its concerns were actually brought to a stand-still 
with the inhabitants of this district until the hen-pecked editor 
got through his honey-moon. Another, in Indiana, took the 
judicious precaution of telling his patrons that “he could not 
promise regularity,” but pledged his word that his paper 
should be published ‘now andthen!” Indeed, it seems they 


necessaries. The number of different journals in these states 
is often boasted of as a matter of pride, though if two-thirds 
lof them were swept away, and the remainder circulated three 
times the number of copies each, a much more respectable and 
independent press would be the consequence. Numbers of| 
them are worse than nothing; and the public patronage is di- 
vided into so many channels that the conductors of each have 
to fight and wrangle, and beg and pray, for their several 
shares, in a most unseemly manner; and many of them are 
so afraid of offending (in local matters especially,) and losing 
what little they have, that they write not what they think, but 
what they think will please; thus sacrificing integrity to 
interest in a way by no means honest or creditable, or recon- 
cilable with the tremendous noise they make about their in- 
dependence. ’ 

This has been called the “age of bronze,” the “age of cant,” 
the “age of quackery,” and a number of ages besides, but the 
“age of magazines and newspapers” is perhaps as character- 
istic a title as any other; and they, together with novels, light 
literature, quotation dictionaries, and ‘“ learning-made-easy”. 
works in every branch of science, are certainly exercising a 
wide influence over the public such as it is. The fact is, the 
world is getting very wise. The springs of knowledge are | 
opening on every side ; and it is the opinion of many that ina 
short space of time, there will be no such thing as a foolish 
person on the fuce of theearth. Tho old heathen fable of the 
goddess of wisdom springing fully armed and matured from 
the head of Jupiter, is a type of the present times; and it is 
really astonishing to mark the preternatural acquisition of 
wisdom going on all around. Study is unnecessary, and time 
and labour are almost annihilated. You will meet people who 
are perfect dunces at the latter end of January, and before the 
middle of March they are poets, philosophers, metaphysicians, 
literary lions, or what not. The process is simple: it is only 
necessary to attend two or three courses of popular lectures, 
read a few of the latest fashionable novels, the reviews, the 
magazines, and you are straightway one of the wise men of 
the year 1630. It might be thought that there is something 
euperficial in all this; but the confidence with which every 
one supports his own opinions, and the contempt he evinces 
for all who lived before him, or differ from him, is the best 
proof of the solidity and superiority of his own intellectual 
endowments. Many, indeed, think themselves wiser than 
either Solomon or Shakspeare, for the excellent reason that 
these two worthies knew nothing of gas or steam-boats ; and 
they have a way of considering all the inventions of the age 
as adding so much to their individual merits; at every new 
discovery exclaiming, “ astonishing! what wonderful fellows 
weare!? If there is any truth in the line— 

“ A‘litde kuowledge is a dangerous thing.”” 

these are truly awful times. No one is totally destitute, and | 
the mystery of making a little go a great way was never so| 
thoroughly understood, or so universally practised as now. 
Literary men who associate only with their equals, know no- 
thing about the quantity of superficial information and genuine 
ignorance afloat in general society; and the manner in which 
hundreds without an original and scarcely an acquired idea, 
contrive to pass for well-informed people, is truly mysterious. 
The neglect of all but living authors is astonishing ; and if 
any young man, along with the current literature of the day, 
has contrived to peruse Pope’s Essay on Man, Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, Gray’s Elegy, Young’s Night Thoughts, and | 
‘Thomson's Seasons, he is looked upon asa “little superior to! 
any thing going,” in the literary way, a “real smart fellow,” 
and a great reader. To say nothing of the graver works of; 
history, which it is the duty of all to make themselves familiar | 
with, there are hundreds, with no very modest pretensions 
either, who know no more of Dryden than his “ Alexander’a 
Feast,” and that only because it forms a component part of| 
almost every school-book ; or of Pope, further than his Essay, 
which for some reason or other has acquired a more extended 
reputation than that of his other works; or Swift or Butler; 
and of such poets as Massinger, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and | 
Fletcher, they are completely ignorant. Even Shakspeare ix 
little known amongst this class except by his acting plays, 
and of these I have heard some quote with great satisfaction, 
passages as worthy of particular admiration, which, after all, 
were only the interpolations of Tate and Cibber. Notwith- 
standing this, they will spend timeenough in devouring every 
new production, good, bad, or indifferent, that is issued from 
the press, though it might, perhaps, be rather difficult to tell 
wherein consists the superior profit and pleasure to be de- 
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first appearance; yet it is to be doubted if these immortal 
works are by great numbers more than half appreciated; at 
least it is very amusing to hear the common remark, that “they 
like all the Waverley novels excepting the Scotch,” and to 
observe the preference almost invariably given .to Ivanhoe, 
Kenilworth, and those written in pure English. Poor Burns 
is another, it is to be feared, more talked of than read; at 
least there are hundreds that chatter about his being a great 
poet, who, when aaked what he has written, will answer, 
“Auld lang syne,” and “‘ruce’s Address,” and beyond this 
they know little, and care less. One gentleman in particular I 
knew, who on the strength of having read his “ Cotter’s Satur- 
day-night” through, pretended an overweening admiration for 
him, and affirmed (truly eno..gh) that his eongs were the best 
of songs; yet on afterwards hearing repeated the following 
lines from perhaps the finest of them, breathing as it does 
the very soul of delicate, impassioned tenderness and mourn- 
ful recollection — 
“ How sweetly bloomed the gay, green bitk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasped her to my bosom! 
‘The golden hours, on angol wings, 
Flew o'er me and my dearie. 
For dear to me, as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary,” 
he very innocently inquired, “whose is that?” Perhaps the 
beautiful address of Halleck to the wild rose of Alloway, has 
done more for the fame of Burns in this country with thou- 
sands, than the glorious works of the poet himself. 
Altogether, the publications of the day are in a greatdegree 
sought after and read, to the exclusion of the approved and 
standard authors of former times; and though many of them 
are well deserving attention, perhaps of all the host of clever 
authors that have sprung up in England within the last 
twenty years, the works of Scott, Byron, Moore, Wordsworth, 
and Campbell, will alone be familiar in the mouths of succeed- 
ing generations. Coleridge is indeed a splendid poet, but the 
“Auncient Mariner” and “Cristabel,” though replete with 
passages of wonderful power, will never, it is to be feared, be 
popular poems. c. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL. 

Narorz is full not only of beauties but of wonders. She 
has commor charms to stnke every eye whenever the under- 
standing is sufficiently matured to remark ordinary appear- 
ances. The spint of the observer finds itself in a vast arena 
decorated by an invisible hand with sweet, impressive, and 
sublime splendour. His imagination can frame nothing be- 
yond. But study lends him new faculties. It enlarges his 
comprehension. It multiplies and expands his capacitics, 
and he is led on from this spacious temple of glory, into 
others deeper, wider, more magnificent. He penetrates 
into the inner regions of her system, and becomes acquaint- 
ed by means of scientific calculations and inetruments, with 
her forms, causes, and elemental structure. There is a 
singular satisfaction in the belief that every thing around, 
being the production of a mghty intelligence, possesses 
mysteries and value unseen by the common eye. These 
discoveries render the progress of knowledge a continual 
series of tnumphs. In the shaded light and unbroken quiet 
of his closet, enterprises are formed by the student, and 
brought into operation to explore the undiscovered worlds 
in science. Laboure are endured, arduous struggles con- 
tinued, and victories at length accomplished. 

One accustomed to this species of reftection, finds com- 
panionship in the most solitary ramble. The objects and 
incidents of the country, the trees and various plants of the 
wood, the animals and insects which cross his way, have all 
ameaning. He communes with nature in a kind of lan- 
guage in which she continually unfolds to his comprehension 
some pleasing secret, some cunning and admirable purpose, 
some soft beauty, or wonderful and perfect machinery. She 
is full of treasures—beautiful and hidden treasures. The 
accidental fracture of a stone reveals the pure flashing 
crystal embodied in the coarse fragment. I remember one 
mellow summer afternoon, how delighted I was during a 
long perambulation upon this island. 1 had become fatigued 
with exertions, and the bustle and confinement of business 
produced a feverish’ excitement, which I suddenly resolved 
to soothe by treating myself toa holiday. Ina little time 
Thad left the brawling crowd with its rushing, thundering, 
and discordant tumults far behind, and my very soul rested 
in the dear and grateful quiet and freshness of nature. The 
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it was mingled into a drowsy and subdued murmur, which 
pleased me like music. On I went, over bill and dale, seek- 
ing out the loneliest spots ; sometimes crossing the shadows: 
of a forest, and egain tracing the silvery windings of a brook. 
A release from hateful restraint had given my mind an 
impulse verging, perhaps, to the opposite extreme. I was 
dreamily disposed to put the cold thoughts of the world to, 
sleep, and yield myself to the influence of imagination. 
was therefore at no pains to correct the errors of fancy, but 
believed for the time that the voice of the waters told of 
conscious mirth and purity, that the stirring branches were’ 
agitated with an emotion of enjoyment, that the speckled 


fish, glistening through the stream, darted with the joy of] 


careless bliss and beauty, and that the motions every where 
perceptible around, eprang from feelings similar to those o! 
human beings. A large bee swept by me upon murmar- 
ing wings. Whata beautiful creature! His gorgeous apparel 
might shamea king ; and what a poet’s life is his! To ex- 
tract the distilled and precious juices from the bosom of| 
fresh flowere—to be for ever among purling brooks, velvet 
leaves, and fragrant places. Then along the water I ob- 
served strange plants fringing its borders. Many of them 
are considered worthless. I recalled the lines of the friar| 
in Romeo and Juliet, which I had read a hundred times with 
never-tiring pleasure. 

«Phe grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night 

Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of ight 

‘And flocked darkness like a dronkard reels 

From forth day's path-way, mado by Titan's wheels: 

Now ere the san advance his burning eye, 

‘The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry, 

{ must fill ap this osier cage of ours, 

With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers. 

Many for many virtues excellent ; 

None but for some, and yet all different. 

©, mickle is the powerful grace, that lios 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities ; 

For naught ao vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to tie earth some special good doth give; 

Nor aught so good, but, strain’d from that fair vee, 

Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse ; 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied ; 

And viee sometimes by actions dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this small flower 

Poison hath residence, and medicine power: 

For this being smelt, with that part choers each patt ; 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the beart. 

Two such opposed foes encamp them still 

In man as well as herbs, grace and rude will, 

And where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon tho canker death eats up the plant.” 


These lines passed through my mind as I gazed along the 
range of various plants with whose properties I was unac- 
quainted, and the rough fragments of rock which had pro- 
bably lain there uninterruptedly for thousands of years, 
since they had been thus scattered about by some vast cop- 
vulsion. And asI remembered all the fair essences, the 
rich sweets, the ripe delicious fruits, which were distilled out 
of the coarse earth and invisible air by the ordinary opera- 
tion of nature, I could not but indulge the idea that the 
time would perhaps arrive when new and more precious 
juices would be extracted from the materials now trodden 
carelessly under foot. Fragrance to shame myrrh and 
frankincense, wines of more exquisite flavour and refined 
exhilaration, and medicines to diminish the benumbing and 
awful diseases which prey upon my fellow-creatures, and 
thus to contract the extent of the dominion which anguish 
now exercises over the world. 

The sun was setting. He had been obscured by several 
dark blue clouds, edged with a line more brilliant than silver. 
Gradually they changed into fantastic forms and burning 
tinges, till as his golden orb emerged from the heavy masses, 
his crimzon floods streamed through the trees upon the level 
sward. The sky reddened with his expiring splendour, which 
touched even the distant east with dashes of rosy painting, 
then slowly descending, his dazzling disk disappeared calm- 
ly as a high immortal spirit bowed in death, 

Light is a mystery, as well as a beauty. Whether it isa 
fluid in itself, or only the vibration of another ethereal mat- 
ter, has been the subject of discussion among the learned ; 
yet they have detected many of its extraordinary pro- 
perties, sufficient to increase their wonder to a very high 
degree. With its visible and ordinary qualities all are ac- 
quainted. They have watched it sleeping upon the blue 
ocean, and filling the great circle of the sky; the rainbow, 
the leaf of the flower, the unfolding hues of the cataract, 
the capricious flashes of the diamond, are so common as to 
be no longer the topics of remark, scarcely of notice. But 
suppose some being created upon a summer night, with de- 
veloped faculties, wondering at himself and all around, with 
what sensations would he witness this beautiful wonder 
breaking over sky and earth. What an incomprehensible 
essence ; how divine in its shape and attributes. Is it not 
a gift worthy of aGod? It comes upon the heavens like 








the messenger of a Deity, a sign of his existence, anda 
token of his nature. It is a language in which the universe 
is revealed. But a closer examination unfolds new subjects 
of astonishment. How delicately are its secret rays inter- 
woven with each other; how they are blended in innumer- 
able and ever-varying combinations ; how fine must each 
particlebe. A single fact will partially illustrate my meaning. 
By the aid of the microscope you discover that many atoms 
of matter are themselves worlds for other living, breathing 
beings, Millions of them together would not form a point 
visible to the naked eye. Each one of these is organ- 
ized as perfectly as an elephant, with the various corpo- 
real members necessary for the common functions of life; 
a heart beats in his bosom, and veins conduct the blood 
through the different parts of his body. The blood which 
circulates through his system isa fluid. Science teaches 
that a fluid is composed of balls which must be to the creature 
itself nearly asa grain of sand is tothe world. Yet this fluid 
is transparent, and consequently through the interstices of| 
theee particles the rays must pass, each being composed of 
seven different rays, and each of those subject to different 
degrees of refraction. 

The motion of this singular body is in the opposite 
extreme, and where the other perplexes the mind with 
an idea of minuteness difficult to comprehend, this aston- 
ishes by the conception of vastness which it occasions. 
Nature worka equally with unlimited power upon a large 
or small scale, and conceals prodigies as extraordinary 
in the portion too small for sight, and in that too great and 
distant. The motion of the earth is startling, and it is diffi- 
cult to realize the idea that we revolve uround her axis at the 
rate of a thousand miles an hour. Her course around the 
sun is yet more incomprehensible, as she advances nineteen 
miles upon her orbit in one second, or, sixty-eight thousand 
miles an hour, But thisis the pace of asnail compared with 
the velocity of light, whieh traverses one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand milesin one second, or, one billion three 
handred and eighty-cight millions, eight hundred and eighty 
thousand miles in two hours! The reader, unless accustomed 
to numbers, cannot realize the amount of a billion by the 
mere mention of the name. If a person werc to count one 
hundred every minute, and to continue at work ten hours 
each day, he could not reckon a million in less than seven- 
teen days. It would take him forty-five thousand years to 
count a billion, and mathematicians tell us if we suppose 
the whole earth to be peopled a« Britain, and to have been 
0 from creation, and that the whole race of mankind had 
constantly been telling from aheap of a quadrillion of dollars, 
they would have scarcely yet reckoned the thousandth part of| 
that quantity. Yet light, moving at the rate of more than 
‘a billion of miles in two hours, strikes the eye, “ the softest 
and the frailest thing” in nature; for whose sensibility there 
is no name, and is thus reflected with a touch so delicate as 
to occasion only a pleasure. A ray of light comes from the 
nearest fixed star in a year. There are others from which 
it travels in a million of years, and here the region of human 
ken terminates. Nothing can penetrate the immense void 
beyond but imagination. From these stupendous regions 
how strange it is for the human being to picture himself 
“‘ crawling between heaven and earth,” moved with anger, 
hate, envy, and pride. To come back again to the little 
difficulties, the vain triumpha, the brief small circumstances 
of life, to converse with a coquette, a fop, a “ dog in office,” 
to mingle with the promiscuous crowd of creatures who call 
themselves lordsof creation. F. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


IRISH ANECDOTE. 

In the autumn of 1825, some private affairs called me into 
the sister kingdom ; and as I did not travel, like Polyphe- 
mus, with my eye out, I gathered a few samples of Irish 
character, amongst which was the following incident. 

I was standing one morning at the window of * mine inn,” 
when my attention was attracted by a scene that took place 
beneath. The Belfast coach was standing at the door, and 
on the roof, in front, sat a solitary outside passenger, a fine 
young fellow, in the uniform of the Connaught rangers. 
Below, by the front wheel, stood an old woman, seemingly 
his mother, a young man, and a younger woman, sister or 
sweetheart; and they were aJt earnestly entreating the! 
young soldier to descend from his seat on the coach. 

“ Come down wid ye, Thafly j” the speaker was the old | 
iwoman. ‘Come down now to your ould mother, Sure it’s!: 
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flog ye they will, and strip the flesh off the bones I giv ye. 
Come down Thady, darlin !” 

“Ive honour, mother,” was the short reply of the soldier ; 
and-with clenched hands and set teeth, he took a stiffer 
posture on the coach, 

“‘Thady, come down—come down now ye fool of the 
world—come along down wid ye!” The tone of the pre- 
sent appeal was more promptly and sternly pronounced : 
“Is honour, brother !” and the body of the speaker rosc 
more rigidly erect than ever on the roof. 

“‘O Thady, come down! sure it’s me, your own Kathleen, 
that bids ye. Come down, or ye'll break the heart of me, 
Thady, jewel; come down, then!” The poor girl wrung 
her hands as she gaid it, and cast a look upward, that had 
a visible effect on the muscles of the soldier's countenance. 
There was more tenderness in his tone, but it conveyed the 
same resolution as before. 

“It’s honour, honour bright, Kathleen !” and, as if to de- 
fend himself from another glance, he fixed his look stead- 
fastly in front, while the renewed entreaties burst from all 
three in chorus, with the same answer. 

“Come down, Thady, honey !—Thady, ye fool, come 
down !—O Thady, come down to me ! 

“It’s honour, mother !—It’s honour, brother !—Honour 
bright, my own Kathleen!” 

Although the poor fellow was a private, this appeal was 
so public, that I did not hesitate to go down and inquire 
into the particulars of the distress. It appeared that he 
had been home on furlough, to visit his family, and having 
exceeded, as he thought, the term of his leave, he was 
going to rejoin his regiment, and to undergo the penalty of 
his neglect. I asked him when the furlough expired. 

“The first of March, your honour—bad luck to it of all 
the black days in the world—and here it is, come sudden 
‘on me like a shot !” 

“The first of March!—why, my good fellow, you have 
a day to spare then—the first of March will not be here till 
to-morrow. It is leap year, and February hes twenty-nine 
days.” 

The eoldier was thunder-struck. “Twenty-nine days is 
it!—¥ou're sartin of that same !—Oh, mother, mother !— 
ill luck fly away wid yere ould elmanack—a base cratur 
of a book, to be deceaven one, after living so long in the 
family of us!” 

His first impulse was to cut a caper on the roof of the 
coach, and throw up bis cap, with e loud hurrah! His se- 
cond was to throw himself into the arms of his Kathleen, 
and the third was to wring my hand off in an acknowledg- 
ment. 

“It's a happy man I am, your honour, for my word's 
saved, and all by your honour’s means. Long life to your 
honour for the same! May ye live a long hundred—an& 
leap-years every one of them !” Hood's Comic Annuat. 








SATIRE ON EMIGRATION. 

“ Squampash Flats, 9th November, 1827, 
“Dear BrotHer,—Here we are, thank heaven, safe 
and well, and in the finest country you ever saw. At this 
moment I have before me the sublime expanse of Squampash 
flats—the majestic Mudiboo winding through the mist—with 
the magnificent range of the Squab mountains in the dis- 
tance. But the prospect is impossible to describe in a letter! 
I might as well attempt a panorama ia a pill-box! We have 
fixed our settlement on the left bank of the river. In cross- 
ing the rapids we lost most of our heavy baggage, and all 
our iron work: but by great good fortune we saved Mre. 
Paisley’s grand piano and tho children’s toys. Our infant 
city consists of three log-huts and one of clay, which, how- 
ever, on the second day, fell in to the ground landlord. We 
have now built it up again; and, all things considered, are 
as comfortable as we could cxpect, and have christened our 
settlement New London, in compliment to the old metropolis. 
We have one of the log-houses to ourselves—or at least we 
shall have when we have built a new pig-sty. We burnt 
down the first one in making a bonfire to keep off the wild 
beasts, and for the present the pigs are in the parlour. As 
yet our rooms are rather usefully than elegantly furnished. We 
have hollowed the grand upright, and it makes a convenient 
cupboard ; the chairs were obliged to blaze at our bivouacs, 
but, thank fortune, we have never leisure to sit down, and so 
donot miss them. My boys are contented, and will be well 
when they have got over some awkward accidents in lopping 
and felling. Mrs. H. grumbles a little, but it is her custom to 
lament most when she is in the midst’o{ comforts. She con- 

plains of solitude, and)sars she could enjoy thevery stittest 0: 
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stiff visits. ‘The first time we lighted a fire in our new abode, 
a large serpent came down the chimuey, which I looked upon 
as a goodomen. However, as Mrs P. is not partial to snakes, 
and the heat is supposed to attract those reptiles, we have dis- 
pensed with fires ever since. As for wild beasts, we hear 
them howling and roaring round the fence every night from 
dusk till daylight, but we have only been inconvenienced by 
one lion. The first time he came, in order to get rid of the 
brute peaceably, we turned out an old ewe, with which he 
was well satistied; but ever since he comes to us as regular as 
clock-work tor his mutton; and if we do not soon contrive 
to cut his acquaintance, we shall hardly have a sheep in the 
flock, It would have been easy to shoot him, being well pro- 
vided with muskets; but Batnaby mistook our remnant of 
funpowder for onion seed, and sowed it all in the kitchen 
garden. We did try totrap hitn intoa pit-fall, but after twice 
catching Mrs, P. and every one of the children in turn, it was 
given up. They are now, however, perfectly at ease about 
the animal, for they never stir out of doors at all; and, to make 
them quite comfortable, I have blocked up all the windows and 
barricaded the door. We have lost only one of our number 
since we came; namely, Diggory, the market-gardener, from 
Glasgow, who went out one morning to botanise, and never 
came back. Jam much surprised at his absconding, as he 
had nothing but a spade to go off with. Chippendale, the 
carpenter, was sent after him, but did not return; and Gregory, 
the smith, has been out afterhim these two days. I have just 
dispatched Mudge, the herdsman, to look for all three, and 
hope he will soon give a good account of them, as they are the 
most useful men in the whole settlement, and, in fact, indis- 
pensable to its existence. The river Mudiboo is deep and 
rapid, and said to swarm with alligators, though I have heard 
but of three being seen at one time, and none of those above 
eighteen feet long ; this, however, is immaterial, as we do not 
use the river fluid, which is thick and dirty, but draw all our 
water from natural wells and tanks. Poisonous springs are 
rather common, but are easily distinguished by containing no 
fish or living animal, Those, however, which swarm with 
frogs, toads, newts, eels, &c. are harmless, and may be safely 
used for culinary purposes. In short, I know of no drawback 
but one, which, 1 am sanguine, may be got over hereafter, and 
do earnestly hope and advise, if things are no better in England 
than when I left, you, and as many as you can persuade, will 
sell off all, and come over tothis African paradise. The draw- 
back J speak of is this; although I have never seen any one of 
the creatures, it is too certain that the mountains are inhabited 
by arace of monkeys, whose cunning and mischievous talents 
exceed even the most incredible stories of the tribe. No hu- 
man art or vigilance seems of avail; we have planned ambus- 
cades, and watched night after night, but no attempt has been 
made ; yet the moment the guard was relaxed, we were stripped 
without mercy. I am convinced they must have had spies 
night and day on our motions, yet so secretly and cautiously, 
that no glimpse of one has yet been seen by any of our peo- 
ple. Our last crop was cut and carried off with the precision 
of an English harvesting. Our spirit stores (you will be ama- 
zed to hear that these creatures pick locks with the dexterity 
of London burglars) have been broken open and ransacked, 
though half the establishment were on the watch; and the 
brutes have been off to their mountains, five miles distant, 
without even the dogs giving an alarm. I could almost per- 
suade myself at times, such are their supernatural knowledge, 
awiftness, and invisibility, that we have to contend with evil 
spints. I long for your advice, to refer to on this subject. 1 
am, dear Philip, your loving brother. Ambrose Mawe. 
«“P,S,—Since writing the above, you will be concerned to 





hear the body of poor Diggory has been found, horribly mangled | 


by wild beasts. The fate of Chippendale, Gregory, and Mudge, 
is no longer doubtful. The old lion has brought the lioness, 
and, the sheep being all gone, they have made a joint attack 
upon the bullock-house. The Mudiboo has overflowed, and 
Squampash flats are a swamp. I have just discovered that 
the monkeys are my own rascals, that 1 brought out from 
England. We are coming back as fast as we can.” Thid. 





THE STEAM ENGINE. 

The following animated description of the powers of the 
steam engine is from the pen of Dr. Arnolt, in his work on 
the Elements of Physics.—‘In the present perfect state of| 
the steam engine, it appears a thing almost endowed with in- 
telligence. It regulates with perfect accuracy and uniformity 
the number of its strokes in a given time, and counts or re- 
cords them, moreover, to tell how much work it has done, as 
a clock records the beats of its pendulum; it regulates the 


valves, with absolute precision as to time and manner; it 
oils its joints; it takes out any air which may accidentally 
enter into parts that should be vacuous; and when any thing 
goes wrong, which it cannot of itsclf rectify, it warns its at- 
tendants by ringing a bell! Yet, with all these talents and 
qualities, and even when possessing the power of six hundred 
horses, it is obedient to the hand of a child. Its aliment is 
coal, wood, charcoal, or other combustible materials; if con- 
sumes none while idle ; it never tires, and wants no sleep; it 
is not subject to malady when originally well made, and only 
refuses to work when worn out with age. It is equally active 
in all climates, and will do work of any kind—it is a water- 
pumper, a miner, a sailor, a printer, a cotton-spinner, a weaver, 
a blacksmith, a miller, &c.; and a small engine, in the cha- 
racter of a steam-pony, may be seen dragging after it on a 
rail-road a hundred tons of merchandise or a regiment of sol- 
diers, with greater speed than that of our fleetest coaches. It 
is the king of machines, and a permanent realization of the 
genii of eastern fable, whose supernatural powers were occa- 
sionally at the command of man.” 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

To illustrate the beneficial effects produced on muscular 
strength, on health, and on the animal spirits, by temperance 
and exercise, reference is made to the system of training 
which is practised in Europe, to prepare men for boxing. The 
results attributed to this system are almost incredible. 

“The period ofdaily exercise abroad is at least four hours, 
an! within doors at least two hours. A prominent object is | 
to keep the body and mind constantly occupied through the 
day. No ardent spirits are allowed. The food is smull in 
quantity. Eight hours of sleep are allowed; and teinperance 
in all things strictly enjoined. By these means, it is said, the 
appetite becomes uniformly good, the mind cheerful, the 
strength astonishingly increased, and the sleep sound and re- 
freshing. The lungs become strong, the skin smooth, and 
the spirits lively. The bones become hard like ivory, and 
not easily broken. The form is improved, the movements are 
graceful, and life itself much prolonged.” 

However exaggerated the effects which are thus ascribed to 
the system of training, may appear to those who have paid 
no attention to the subject, we are perfectly convinced that 
were the same plan which is pursued with the view of fitting 
individuals for a demoralizing exhibition of brute force, to be 
generally adopted asa means of improving the health and| 
vigour of the constitution, man would be in a great measure 
emancipated from physical suffering, and his existence, with} 
the full possession of his active powers, prolonged far beyond | 
what is now esteemed the utmost bounds of human life. Frost. 





LETTER WRITING. 

Pope's letters, though extremely elegant, are failures as 
letters. He wrote them to the world, not to his friends; and 
they have therefore, very much the air of universal secrets, 
Swift bas recorded his own sour mind in many a bitter epis- 
tle ; and his correspondence remains a stern and brief chroni- 
cle of the time in which he lived. Cowper has unwittingly be- 
| guiled us of inany @ Jong hour, by his letters to Lady Hesketh, 


more plainly than in all the biographical dissertations of his 
| affectionate editor, But we must not make catalogues, nor in- 
dulge longer in this eulogy on letter writing. We take a par- 
ticular interest, we confess, in what is thus spoken aside, as 
it were, and without a consciousness of being overheard ; and 
there is a spirit and freedom in the tone of works written for 
the post, which is scarcely ever to be found in those written 
for the press. We are more edified by one letter of Cowper 
than we should be by a week’s confinement and hard labour 
in the metaphysical Bridewell of Mr. Coleridge ; and a single 
letter from the pen of Gray is worth all the pedler-reasoning 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s Eternal Recluse, from the hour he first 
squats himself down in the sun, to the end of his preaching. 
In the first, we have the light, unstudied pleasantries of a wit 
and ainan of feeling—in the last, we are talked out of all pa- 
tience by an arrogant old proser, and buried in a heap of the 
most perilous stuff and the most dusty philosophy. Edin. Rev. 





NAPOLEON AND ISABEY. 


portraits, which have now, in a great measure, become his- 
torical. I found him in his atelier, working upon that 














the supply of the coals to the fire. It opens and shuts its |) 


and in them we see the fluctuations of his melancholy nature | 


T called one morning on Isabey to sce his fine collection of 





day.* Inaimoment I found myself eurrounded bythe al 
most living likenesses of all the celebrated men and beauti- 
ful women at that time assembled in Vienna. I saw the 


|| portrait of young Napoleon, which Isabey was just finishing, 


when I first met him at Scheenbrunn ; also a likeness of the 
prince de Ligne, animated by all the fine expression of the 
original, and a full-length of Napoleon himself, walking in 
the gardens of Malmaison. “Then he really had the habit 
of walking with hia arms crossed in this manner?” said [, 
“ Unquestionably,” replied leabey ; “ and that together with 
his other remarkable habit of stooping his head, at one time, 
well nigh proved very fatal to me. During the consulate, 
[had been dining one day with some of Bonaparte’s young 
aides-de-camp at Malmaison. After dinner we went out on 
the lawn fronting the Chateau, to play at leap-frog, you 
know that was a favourite college game of ours. had 
leaped over the heads of several of my companions, wheo 
a little further on, beneath an avenue of trees, I saw another, 
apparently waiting for me in the requisite position. Think- 
ing I had not completed my task, I ran forward, but unfor- 
tunately missed my mark, springing only to the height of bis 
neck, I knocked him down, and we both rolled along the 
ground to the distance of at least six yards. What was my 
horror on discovering that the victim of my unlucky blunder 
was no other than Bonaparte himself! At that period he 
had not even dreamed of the possibility of a fall; apd this 
first lesson was naturally calculated to rouse his indignation 
in the utmost degree. Foaming with rage. he roseand drew 
his sword, and had I not proved myself a better runner than 
a leaper, I have no doubt but he would soon have made an 
end of me. He pursued me as far as the ditch, which I 
speedily cleared, and, fortunately for me, he did not think 
fit to follow my example. I proceeded straight to Pazis, 
and so great was my alarm, that I ecarcely ventured to look 
behind me until I reached the gates of the Tuileries. [im- 
mediately ascended to Madame Bonaparte’s apartments, for 
the persons of the household were accustomed to admit me 
at all times. On seeing my agitation, Josephine at first con- 
cluded that I was the bearer of some fatal news. I related 
my adventure, which, in spite of my distress, appeared {0 
her 0 irresistibly comic, that she burst into a fit of laughter. 
When her merriment had somewhat subsided, she promised, 
with her natural kindness of heart, to intercede with the 
consul in my behalf. But knowing her husband’s irascible 
temper, she advised me to keep out of the way until ehe 
should have an opportunity of appeasing him, which toher 
was no very difficult task, for at that time Napoleon loved 
her most tenderly. Indeed, her angelic disposition alway? 
gave her @ powerful ascendency over him, and she wis 
frequently the means of averting those acts of violence, to 
which his ungovernable temper would otherwise have driven 
him. 
“On my return home, I found lying on my table sn order 
not to appear again at the Tuileries: and it was during my 
temporary retirement, that I finished the portrait you wert 
just now looking at. Madame Bonaparte, on presenting 
to the consul, obtained my pardon and my recall to cout 
‘The first time Bonaparte saw me after this affair was 1" 
Josephine’s apartments, and, stepping up to me good-natured: 
ly, he patted me on the cheek, saying, ‘Really, sit, if poo 
will play tricks, they ought at least to do them cleverly” 
‘oh heaven!" said Josephine, laughing, ‘if you hed seen bs 
look of terror, when he first presented himself to me a 
would have thought him sufficiently punished for his intene 
ed feat of agility.’” 3 
Isabey related this anecdote with all his peculiar ir 
mation and drollery ; and he accompanied the sO 
such expressive gestures and attitudes, that he seem ef 
bring the whole scene visibly beforeme. 1 could imegyy 3 
saw Napoleon rising from the ground, to vent his rege, ; 
angry Jupiter hurling his thunderbolts. Tea Jo 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

‘This expression is familiar to us all, and is even ae 
used in governments where the press, 80 far from i an 
is under a strict imprimatur, a vigilant censorship, seater 
qualified veto of the lordlings of the land, as to the val cht 
publication, whether of a theological, political, or Mt 
racter. Yet there they talk, print, and even boast _ id ever 
ty of the press. On the other hand, some supposh 
assert, through the mediuin of its columns, that thei P 


| free, because the editors with impunity indulge im the 
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k reco splendid picture which is destined to connect the name of 
srintty of steam admitted to work ; the briskness of the Gire;!/the artist with most of the distinguished characters of his | 
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licentious course, and pour on the government or heads of in- 
dividuals, the grossest abuse and unqualified sevrrility. They 
are in both instances mistaken. The liberty of the preas 
is not to be found in a state of servility to government or 
party, or in that licentiousness which dashes its venom in the 
face of all whom it exposes or dislikes, without legal restraint 
or moral inhibition. 

To convince a sensible man of disinterested feelings, there- 
fore, that either the one or the other should be termed freedom 
of the press, would be impossible ; as much so as to make an 
effort to snatch the sun from the firmament, to chain the 
foaming torrent on the brink of a precipice, or Canute-like, bid 
the sea retire. Nor is a free press to be found in any sup- 
posed mediun between these extremes, There is no medium 
where all is error; consequently, where both principles are 
wrong entirely, no right can row out of either. But what 
‘we term the freedom of the preas, is, a dignified and honoura- 
bleimpartiality in every emanation from it, whether concern- 
ing the government, or parties, or individuals, by its editor; 
whether approbation or offence follows, having a due regard 
to the interest of the country, to the feelings of individuals, to 
chasteness of language, and to truth. A prees conducted upon 
these principles, is free, and valuable indeed. 





SOUTHEY. 

It is not easy to estimate the effects which the example of 
a young man, as highly distinguished for strict purity of dis- 
position and conduct as for intellectual power and literary 
acquirements, may produce on those of similer pureuits and 
congenial minds. For many years my opportunities of in- 
tercourse with Mr. Southey have been rare, and at long in- 
tervals; but I dwell with unabated pleasure on the strong 
and sudden, yet, I trust, not fleeting, influence which my 
moral being underwent on my acquaintance with him at 
Oxford, whither [had gone at the commencement of our 
Cambridge vacation, on a visit to an old school-fellow. Not, 
indeed, on my moral or religious principles, for they had 
never been contaminated ; but in awakening the sense of 
the duty and dignity of making my actions accord with 
those principles both in word and deed. The irregularities 
nearly universal among the young men of my standing, 
which I always knew to be wrong, I then learnt to feel as 
degrading ; learnt to know that an opposite conduct, which 
was at that time considered by us as the easy virtue of cold 
and selfish prudence, might originate in the noblest emo- 
tions, in views the most disinterested end imaginative, 





WEST INDIA LADIES. 

When the young ladies in the West Indies fancy them- 
selves too much tanned by the scorching rays of the sun, 
they generally scrapo off the thin outside of the stone be- 
longing to the cashiew tree, and then rub their faces all over 
with it. Their faccs immediately swell and grow black ; 
and the skin being poisoned by the caustic oil of the nut, 
will, in the space of five or six days, come entirely off in 
large flakes, 60 that they cannot appear in public in less! 
than a fortnight ; by which time the new skin looks as fair! 
as that of a new-born child. \ 


TURKISH BEAUTIES. 

The face of a Turkish woman must not be seen in public ; 
of a man meets one in the streets unveiled, he turns his face | 
towards the wall till she has passed ; eo strong is the force! 
of custom, that I one day saw the diedar aga turn his back 


Norfolk poper t 


Coleridge. | 


| thing except the art of reading; which not one in ten ia capa- 
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than any individual among them, but never did I sce such a} 
combination of beauties, such beaming eyes and silken 
lashes, or such dazzling complexions; they appeared like a 
legion of houries sent express from the paradise of Maho- 
met. The lovely creatures seemed to enjoy my astonish- 
ment, and to triumph in the effects of their charms ; encom- 
passing me in a circle, they gently pushed me towards the 
clock, that I might ahow them its mechanism. This I had 
no sooner done, than witha shout of joy, they seized the 
wire, and rung such « peal upon the chimea, that the Italian 
awoke from his nap, and running to the apot in his gown and 
slippers, began to chide them in sn severe a strain, that the 
laughter immediately ceased, silence restored, the voil drawn 
again over their faces, and, in the slow and solemn step 
with which they entered, the whole party moved off the 
premises, leaving me in the stat~ of a person just awaken- 
ed out of a most extraordinary dream. Travels in Greece. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The following lines were written by Sir Walter Scott 
when between ten and eleven years of age, and while he 
was attending the high school at Edinburgh. His master 
there had spoken of himasa remarkably stupid boy, and his 
mother with grief acknowledged that he spoke truly. She 
saw him one morning in the midst of a tremendous thunder- 
storm etanding still in the street, looking at the sky. She 
called to him repeatedly, but he remained looking upwards, 
without taking the least notice of her. When he returned 
into the house, she was very much displeased with him. 
“ Mother,” he said, “I could tell you the reason why I 
stood still, and why I looked at the sky, if you would only 
give me a pencil." She gave him one, and in less than five 
minutes he lnid a bit of paper on her lap with these lines 
ee a o'er vig ham ine ral aod Vl 

What vivid lighuooge flash from pole to pole! 
It is thy voice, my God, that bids them fly; 
‘Thy voice directs them through the vaulted sky ; 


Then tet the good thy mighty power revere, 
Let hatden’d sinnere thy just judgments four.” 


The old lady repeated them to me herself, and the tears) 
were in her eyes; for I really believe, simple as they are, 
that she values these lines, being the first effusion of her 
son’s genius, more than any later beauties which have so 


charmed all the world besides. Extract of a Letter. 
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The next engraring.—tn the course of a fow wecks wei 
shall again present our readers with another highly-finished | 
engraving. It will comprise accurate views of the Middle | 
Dutch church, in Nassau-street ; the North Dutch church, 
in Willism-street ; the South Dutch church, in Exchange- 
street ; the first Presbyterian church, in Wall-atreet ; the Re- | 
formed Presbyterian church, in Murray-street; and the; 
Brick-Mecting, in Beckman-street, all tastefully arranged | 
in the picture. The drawings are by Davis—the engraving 
will be from the burin of Smith. 
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Correct reading.—W hy is not ever} 
reader also? Because our school-musters teach alinost every 


ble of doing. ‘This ina fact, however harwhly it may sound. 
A good reader is one who perfectly comprehenda and readi 
enters into the feelings of his aul rquently he iw on 
who has learned todbip ge reldom taught 
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upon his own daughter, a young girl of exquisite beauty, 
asshe walked unveiled up the steps of the proylea. Theso 












ladies, however, are not so squeamish when out of observa- 
“on, as ¥ myself afterwards found. Copying inscriptions 
one afternoon in the court yard of Lusierta, whilet that 
Worthy signor was enjoying his siesta. I heard a gentle, 
knocking at the outer gate, which I immediately openedj 
and discovered to my great surprise about twelve 
Turkish ladies covered with long white : 
Teaching from head to foot. 3 























a sight. [may have sven a handsomer woman, perhape,|| 
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justly obnoxious to censure and expostulation ; und he or she 
ought to be accounted a true triend, who ventures on the pain- 
ful and hazardous task of applying them. But the task would 
not be thus repulsive, wore we always to receive auch admo- 
nitions, as we ought to, in a spirit of gentleness and even gra- 
titade ; especially on occasions when we have every reason to 
be certain that they are meant in kindness, Pride, however, 
in most bosoms, is 80 sensitive, and 80 quick to take the alarm, 
on the gentlest approach of what she wilfully mistakes for an 
enemy, that every avenue to the moral citadel is instantly 
closed by her officious hand; instead of smiling hospitably, 
she resorts to frowning hostilities, which generally results in 
a barbarous sally, that for ever silences the friendly visiter. 
Many persons, and those too who rank among the amiable 
and the virtuous, are so restive under the gentlest language 
of reproof, that they cruelly retort wounds for words, and 
scorpions for whips. There are some husbands—{and oh! 
how much they mistake the path to happiness!}—to whom 
these remarks are unfortunutely but too applicable. One 
might be singled out, who is almost daily referred to as a mo- 
del of conjugal affection and tenderness, and who is blessed 
with an angel of a wife. He is an amiable man, a good citi- 
zen, and is highly respected by all classes of the commu- 
nity. But he is a son of Adam, and is consequently not per- 
fect. There was a time when his wife, clasping him in her 
affectionate arms, and pressing him to her faithful bosom, 
would breathe into his ear the language of reproof. But alas ! 
for the moment this act of kindness and duty changed the 
sunny sinile of a husband to the dark frown of a tyrant—she 
dared not repeat the experiment, and though they are still 
celebrated for conjugal felicity, his sweet monitor is for ever 
silenced, and the husband mistakes this silence for tacit ap- 
probation. ‘The consequence is, a continuance in many tri- 
fling errors and faults, of which he is, perhaps, scarcely 
conscious, but which his better half secretly and sincerely 


fainents. 


Mrs, Edward Knight.—This lady has retired from public 


| life, and taken up her permanent residence in this city, ano 
| teacher of music. 
{ affectedly sorry, for she was an ornament to it, not only as 


That she has left the etage, wo are un- 


a vocalist, but as an actress ; but that sho has made this city 
her home, we are glad, inasmuch as we think it will be bene- 
ficial both to herself and the musical public. To Mrs. 
Knight's abilities we have so often borne testimony, that we 
| can only now repeat what we have frequently said before. 


In tender and plaintive, or arch and spirited ballads, ahe ix 


eminently successful; and not in thono only, but also in 
moto elaborate pieces of music. Hor fine natural qualitica- 
tions have been improved by a corrcct taste and a first-rate 
musical education under the celebrated Cooke the com- 
poser; and she ia not only a sweet, but what is more, a sen 
sible singer, evidently understanding the meaning of what 
aheutters. Asa teacher of music, we have no doubt of her 
success, hor best songs being precisely such asan intelligent 
lady would wish to sing in a private circle. Sho haw our 
best wishes, s : 

Fashionable boots.—A few days since, business called ane 
of our exquisites on board a small sloop, m tho Eaat river. 
While there the captain’s aon, a “knowing chap from down 
cast,” just arrived at the city for the first time, to “ look 
about,” discovered the square-toos of our dandy. After 
eyeing them for a moment, with an air of surprise, the lad 
ran to hiv futher, exclaiming, Why daddy, daddy, just look 
a’that ’are fellow’s boots ; they’re all smashed in!” 


A London fog.— A horrible foy svttled upon London dur 
ing nearly the whole of two days. Many accidenta occur 





“Ileed. A drummor in tho guards was drowned near Black 
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the Kennington coaches, though attonded by luk bors, 
overset by going on tho footpath; all the passeuge:> 
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French theatre.—A draina has Deon porkusonl at 
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O WELL DO I REMEMBER. 
SUNG BY MR. PEARMAN. 
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t.—When all was still benoath the bright moon's chaste and quict eye, ‘As wo fondly stray'd through the groonwood shade, From care, from fear as free! 
7 ‘Bare the ceamelins flow of the stream below, . : In the time of the year. 


‘And the night wind's fragrant vigh, eee 
Which brought the song of the distant throng eo plainly te tay car, 








A MYSTERIOUS MARRIAGE. 


Maz. Morats—It is now some years since a traveller, on his 
journey through the northern counties of England, found him- 
selfobliged to passa night at the little village of N. The annual 
fair had commenced on the very day of his arrival, and in conse- 
quence, the only inn the village had to boast, was crowded with 
aturdy farmers, butchers, and graziers, to such a degree, that 
all the ingenuity of the landlord was insufficient to enable him 
to disguise from the wayfarer the fact that accommodation in 
his house was absolutely impossible. Our traveller was a man 
whom long experience had taught to meet a contre-temps like 
thia, not with useless anger or uncomfortable grumbling, but] 
with cheerful resignation, and with the prompt adoption 
the practicable means to overcome it. His only answer, there- 
fore, to the melancholy intelligence of mine host, was an in- 
quiry as to the practicability of effecting a lodgment in some, 
private habitation. The curate of the parish was described 
as having a spare bed-room, a cellar well supplied with good 
old ale, and a hospitable soul. A messenger was immediately 
despatched with the stranger's compliments, and a statement 
of the disagreeable dilemma in which he found himself; and 
the answer was most favourable. 

It is not necessary or expedient to describe particularly the 
reception accorded by the charitable curate to his guest, or the 
materials or incidents of their evening meal. But I must de- 
scribe the entertainer. He was a meek and guileless man of 
fifty, or perhaps fifty-five, and a bachelor; his whole life had 
been spent among the villagers, over whose consciences he 
lield sway, and it is even recorded of him that he had but once, 
during that life, been without the bounds of his parochial ju- 
risdiction, It is easy to imagine, therefore, that his knowledge! 
of the world was neither accurate nor extensive. His learning 
was sound, but antiquated; his wishes extremely moderate, 
and his penetration limited. 

The stranger easily remarked that some engrossing subject 
appeared to occupy the thoughts of his entertainer; he was 
often silent and distrait, and once or twice an exclamation 
escaped him that seemed to indicate astonishment. _Politeness| 
for a time subdued, or rather restrained, the curiosity of the 
traveller; but at length it rose to such a pitch as to overcome: 
tis scruples, and he frankly asked his host whether he should 


be guilty of impertinence in asking for the solution of his de- 
meanour ? 








in 
3d—O like an infant's dream of joy was that sweet boar to me, 
As pure as bright, as awift in flight, 





‘Not in the least,” replied the. curate; “but I was pn 
aware that I had suffered any indications of the surprise, which 
I actually feel, to be perceptible. Its cause is no secret, and| 
if you will take a pipe and a glass of ale, I will tell you my 
little story. 

‘The proposition was cheerfully accepted ; and the conditions| 
being first scrupulously fulfilled, the curate thus began: 

“You have remarked in me some appearances of astonish- 
ment; the cause is an adventure which has happened this| 
very day. I received last night a note, without signature, re- 
questing me to be in attendance at my church this morning 
lat the dawn of day, to perform the ceremony of marriage ; and 
in compliance with the request, I was ready at the altar, with 
my clerk, at the appointed hour. Some minutes elapsed, but! 
No person appeared, and 1 began to apprehend that an ac- 
cident had occurred to prevent the attendance of the parties. 
My clerk would fain have persuaded me that the summons 
was but an idle joke ; but as he was speaking, a carriage drove 
rapidly to the door, from which a lady alighted, and entered 
the church. She was young, exceedingly beautiful, and| 
richly habited, but she wasalone. Her countenance was sin-| 
gularly sweet in its expression, and the tones of her voice, 
when she addressed me to inquire if 1 were ready to perform 
the ceremony, were soft and pleasing beyond any that I have} 
ever heard. The question, indeed, appeared somewhat sin- 
gular, for I saw no bridegroom; but before I had time to ex- 
press my wonder, another carriage was driven up, and from 
it descended a comely youth, but meanly dressed, and of a sad 


and fearful countenance. The moment he appeared, an ex-| 


pression of fierco disdain flashed across the features of the 


lovely lady, and in a voice that made him visibly shudder, she| 


bade the youth advance; he obeyed with seeming alacrity, 
but with an sir of terror; and when I took his offered hand, 
it trembled. I hesitated to commence the marriage rite, for 1 
feared that there was something wrong between the ill- 
matched pair, and I doubted of the propriety of uniting them. 
But the lady commanded me to proceed, with a voice that 
would not be disputed. She produced a special license also, 
a0 that I could not raise a valid objection, and I obeyed. In 
making the responses, the bridegroom’s words were scarcely 
audible, and his eyes were fixed upon the earth ; but she spoke 
boldly, and her looks were rivetted upon his face with that] 





game fierce and scornful expression that had marked them on 
his entrance. Once only did it change, and then the contrast 


| 









‘And from my heart the life rapst part which now the pulse doth cheer, 
Bee the thought shall of that greenwood shade, 
In the apring-time of the year. 


was most wontlerful ; for the look that she assumed was one 
lof love and tenderness, and almost pity, and I thought I could 
perceive a tear glistening beneath the long silken lashes that 
veiled her large bright eyes. But it was only for a moment, 
land as I pronounced the nuptial benediction, they blazed again 
with a gleam of hatred 90 intense, so withering, that I, too, 
‘could not but shudder in my turn. The ceremony ended, she 
demanded of me a certificate, and having received it, tamed 
towards the door. Her husband, raising for the first time his 
eyes from the ground and casting a fearful and hasty upward 
glance upon her face, advanced a step as if to hand her to her- 
carriage; but she stopped, gave hima look that seemed to 
freeze his very soul, and with a proud and stately step proceed. 
ed alone. She was upon the point of entering her carriage, 
when a thought appeared to strike her, for she paused, and, 
turning to her husband, who still stood motionless upon the 
spot where she had left him, she pointed to the carriage in 
which he had come. Starting, he obeved her gesture, and 
entered the vehicle which was instantly driven off; while she 
ascended her own, and was with equal rapidity whirled away 
in the opposite direction. Is not this a singular incident ?” 

& er,” replied the traveller ; ‘from the haste with which 
they pal Ishould call theirs a runaway match.” 

“ Perhaps so,” answered the curate, who never understood 
or uttered a pun in all his life. 


Nore. The incident which, with a little exaggeration, is described 
above, was related to the writer some three years aince, by an English 
clergyman, who vouched for tho truth of the story. It hed happened 
to his father. 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

Altogether thirty-two thousand copies of the new edition of 
Warerley have been printed and sold—a fact or a circum- 
stance which we hold to be unparalleled in the history of litera- 
ture. Supposing the new edition of the work in question should 
extend, as it is expected, to forty volumes, at least thirty 
thousand reams of paper will be required, the value of which, 
at thirty shillings per ream, will amount to the astonishing 
sum of forty-five thousand pounds sterling. Forty volumes at 
five shillings will cost exactly ten pounds, and supposing, for _ 
the sake of speculation, that the whole should prove as suc- 
cessful as Waverley, the money put in circulation altogether 
will amount to the enormous sum of three hundred and twen- 
ty thousand pounds sterling. 
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TO 8. J. 


Ir heaven to one of mortal kind did e’er its nature give, 

Or bade within 2 human heart its own meek spirit live; 

If e'er to earthly boast was given its blest tranquillity, 

Surely these giffs, thou gontlo girl, have been beeiowed ou thee. 
‘Thy walk through life seems one in which all pleasant things are met, 
But who can tell the hidden thorns which may thy path beset 7 
For thou art one who wouldst endure, howe'er severely tried, 
‘With meek and patieat gentleness, thy Lot, whate’er betide. 

We love to gaze upon thy face, not for the beauty there, 

‘The brow 10 richly shaded by thy clustering auburn bair, 

Not for the mellowed radiance that fills thy soft dark eyes, 

Nor e’en the charm which in thy lip's sweet smile and motion lies. 


But to behold the frequent blush fit swiflly o'er thy faco, 
‘Phe eye that droope beneath its lid in raild retiring grace, 
To listen to thy soft sweet voice whore slightest accents tel) 
The kindness and the gentleness which in thy bosom dwell. 
"Tis these that bid thy presence charm, 
To soothe to rest the sense of pain, and apeed the passing hour; 
One look upon thy calm sweet face it needs but te impart 
Assurance of thy gentle miad, thy pure and sinless heart. 

All earthly passions seem in thee so chastened and subdued, 
Methinks that no unquiet thought may in thy boart intrude ; 

An angel's nature is thine own, though shrouded aow in clay— 









‘Oh! take not thou an angel's wings and flee from us away. THYRZA. 


SONG. 


Haste with the song thau hast murmured in childhood, 
Hazste to the home of the flower and bee ; 

The first tints of morning gleam over the wildwood, 
Haste, for its breaking is waiting for thee. 

on it, 
‘The bower is sunless and lonely to see ; 

‘The bird of the matin is silent upon it, 
Haste, for their offering is waiting for thee. 


Come, for the morning light sleeps on the mountain, 
The morning breath stirs not on blossom or tree ; 

‘The lif spirit dreams on the breast of the fountain, 
‘Come, their awak’ning is waiting for thee. 


Come with the spell of thy beauty upon thee, 
‘Come with the song thou hast warbled to me; 
“€ome with the power thy brightness has won thee, 
4 Come, for the life-charm is waiting for thee. 


THE SUN. 
“That I can yetfoel gladdened by the sun."— Byron. 


‘Thou of the free and radiant smile! 

Oft as thy kindling beams appear, 
‘The laughing eye is turned awhile 

To gaze upon thy proud career. 
‘There is no shadow on thy brow, 

Save when the envious clouds impart 
A pall to thee and earth below, 

Like fears upon the human heart. 


How many restless fancies play 
About thy path, thou golden sun! 
‘hou mad’st the grave of yesterday, 
With thee the swift to-day begun ; 
And still from yon mysterious heaven 
Looks forth thy broad and restless eye, 
Unclosed, until dull time is given 
To thee, thou deep eternity ! 


The shadowy deeds of curtained night 
Here breathed through many a rich romance ; 
What time the moon-lcam’s struggling light 
Play’d o’er the ocean’s vast expanse ; 
When clouds o’er some high castle’s wall 
Pass'd slowly, like a funeral train ; 
And the red lightning’s coronal 
Wreathed the dark land and heaving main ! 


And bards, full oft, have offered up 

Their pure devotion to the moon, 
When all the pearls in pleasure’s cup, 

And joy’s fresh buds were wasted soon ; 
And in the soft and tranquil night, 

When strains of heartfelt song have poured 
er dreams that faded on the sight, 

And left their glories unrestored ! 


And the rapt lover too hath knelt 
In blessedness that being brings, 

When hearts in early passion melt, 
And time hath beauty on his wings : 

He too hath blessed the night's sweet hour 
That witness'd his idolatry, 

When bending humbly to thy power, 
Mysterious fove! he worshipped thee! 


‘tis these that give thee power 


Hinpa. 











These are the scenes which hallow night— 
But who would yield them for the day 
That pours a pure and peerless light 
Where lands are green and sea-waves play ? 
Arousing from their cradled rest 
Childbood and youth, with lisping words, 
And waking gladness in the breast 
By the rich melody of birds. 


Thou hast a radiant smile, oh sun! 
A glorious and uplifted brow ; 
The ray that streams my page upon, 
Is from thy blessed Ce NOW 5 
And when the fever'd couch yields not 
The rest which man had long'd tofind, 
How are its restless hours forgot 
In thee, Bethesda of the mind! 





THE HUNTER TO HIS LOVE. 


And wilt thou fly with me, sweet maid, 
Far from the bustling scenes of men, 

Where blooming honeysuckle’s shade 
Sleeps sweetly in the woodland glen? 


We'll build our cot beside the rill, 
That ripples o'er some eee edge; 
Where the wild rose and ‘bells 
Each crevice in the mossy ledge. 


Off arm in arm we'll leave the glen, 

And climb the mountain high and hoar, 
To gaze upon the toils of men, 
. And learn to love our cot the more. 


And oft when noon’s effulgence throws 
A ploy oer the stilly air, 

We'll sit beneath the birchen 
And I will sing my chase-song there. 


And when the day’s last beam has flown, 
And squirrels leave the nut-stored bur, 

Our torch shall be the pine-tree’s cone, 
Our couch the marten's downy fur. 


No fearful sound will harm our dreams, 
When sleeping in the sylvan glade ; 
But softly murmuring mountain streams 

Shall be our ceaseless serenade. 


The jay shall call me forth at morn, 
To hunt for thee the bounding deer ; 

And sweet shall sound the echoing horn 
Of thy returning mountaineer. 

And he will bring thee flowers to grace 
The ringlets of thine auburn hair ; 


* Or flourish in the ashen vase, 


Attended by thy fostering care. 


Wild fruits, that man’s best culture shame, 
Free to the forest dwellers cast ; 

With choicest of the forest game, 
Shall form our evening's rich repast. 


When thou from childhood’s haunts shall roam, 


I know the tear will gem thine eye ; 
But then this heart shall be thy home, 
Where thou mayst store ‘cach rising sigh. 


Ifthou the hunter’s faith should prove, 
Thou wilt not grieve a parent’s breast ; 
Nor sacrifice a brother’s love, 
Nor harm a kindly sister’s rest. 


They sleep beneath yon cypress shade, 
In dreamless beauty, side by side ; 

‘Then come, my loved, my orphan maid, 
And reign the yout hunter's bride ! 


SONNET. 
WRITTEN IN SUMMER, 


“On Susquehannab’s side.”—Roll on in pride, 
‘Thou classic stream, for not unknown to fame 
Art thou; the bard of hope hath sung thy name 

In numbers flowing as thy silver tide. 

So peacefully thou glidest on thy way, 

Munmuring ‘hy songs of pleasant harmony, 
That e’en the sullen hills their frowns cast by 

And smile to see thy frolic waters play. 

Ah! gentle stream, apt emblem thou of life! 
Our bark may float as gracefully at rest, 

As yonder shallop on thy waveless breast-— 

‘Yet both shall know the hour with tempests rife ; 
Thou pay’st the mighty ocean tribute, we 

Are rushing on to mingle with a mightier sea! 


Everagp. 


Proteus. 


M. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1690. 





THE WORLD OF DREAMS. 


The world of dreams—the world of dreams! 
Where the glorious visions play ! 

It hath happier people and sweeter streams, 

And holier bowers and brighter beams, 
Than the world we walk by day. 

The world of dreame—the world of dreams! 
To the fields of the mimic dead, 

A thousand bright creations come, 

Like armies called by the gathering drum, 
Ere the first hot blood be shed. 

The world of dreams—the world of dreams! 
I love the night’s fond sway ; 

For she leads us on to that spirit land, 

Where we may wander, hand in hand, 
With those who are far away. 

The world of dreams—the world of dreams ! 
Few sorrows can enter there ; 

‘There’s food in its bowers, there’s health on its hills, 

There’s music and wine in its sparkling rille, 
And gladness in its air. 

The world of dreams—the world of dreams ! 
When up the morning springs, 

It dies like the bird on the winter's plains, 

But the golden plumage-hue remains 


‘Thus, world of dreamse—sweet world of dreams ! 


Thy Blory liveth on ; 
And of v ar ie a ee ane 
r I walk i were : 
Seley linger my love and my thoughts upon 
Thy memory’s light, though thou art gone. ALPu.. 








DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 

Amir Khan, and other Poems : the remains of Miss Lucretia 
Maria Davidson, who died at Plattsburgh, New-York, 
August 27, 1825, aged sixteen years and eleven months. 
With a Biographical Sketch. By Samuel F. B. Morse, 
A.M. New-York : 1829, 

Mise Lucretia Marra Davipson was born September 
27, 1808, at Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain. She was the se- 
cond daughter of Doctor Oliver Davidson and Margaret his 
wife. Her parents were in straightened circumstances, and 
it was necessary, from an early age, that much of her time 
should be devoted to domestic employments; for these she 
had no inclination, but she performed them with that elacrity 
which always accompanies good will; and, when her work 
was done, retired to enjoy those intellectual and imaginative 
pursuits in which her whole heast was engaged. This pre- 
dilection for studious retirement she is said to have manifest- 
ed at the early age of four years. Reports and even recollec- 
tions of this kind are to be received, the one with some dis- 
trust, the other with some allowance ; but when that allow- 
ance is made, the genius of this child still appears to have 
been as precocious as it was extraordinary. Instead of 
playing with her school-mates, she generally got to some 
secluded place, with her little books, and with pen, ink, 
and paper; and the consumption which she made of paper 
was such as to excite the curiosity of her parents, from whom 
she kept secret the use to which she applied it. If any one 
came upon her retirerwent, she would conceal or hastily de- 
stroy what she was employed upon; and, instead of satisfy- 
ing the inquiries of her father and mother, replied to them 
only by tears. The mother, at length, when searching for 
something in a dark and unfrequented closet, found a con- 
siderable number of little books, made of this writing-paper, 
and filled with rude drawings, and with strange and appa- 
rently illegible characters, which, however, werc at once seen 
to be the child’s work. Upon closer examination, the charac- 
ter’s were found to consist of the printed alphabet; some of 
the letters being formed backwards, some sideways, and there 
being no spaces between the words. These writings were 
decyphered not without with difficulty; and it then appeared 
that they consisted of regular verses, generally in explanation 
ofa rude drawing, sketched on the opposite page. When she 
found that her treasures had been discovered, she was greatly 
distressed, and could not be pacified till they were restored : 
and as soon as they were in her possession, ahe took the first 

















opportunity of secretly burning-them. For it had not been in 
fear of discouragement or prohibition from Her parents that 
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she had concealed her childish compositions; but because 
there is a sensitivenees in true genius, which shrinks at 
first, as if instinctively, from exposure. Where there is no 
indication of this intellectual modesty, there is but too much 
reason for apprehending that the moral sense to which it is 
akin, is wanting also. 

These books havirig thus been destroyed, the earliest re- 
maining specimen of hor verse is an epitaph, composed in 
her ninth year, upon an unfledged robin, killed in the at- 
tempt at rearing it. The editor has not thought proper to 
insert it: such things are invaluable, as relics, to those who 
knew and loved the departed ; but, from public curiosity, it 
is always better that they should be withheld. When she 
was eleven years of age, her father took her to see the deco- 
rations of a room, in which Washington’s birth-day was to 
be celebrated. Neither the novelty nor the gaiety of what 
she saw attracted her attention ; she thought of Washing- 
ton alone, whose life she had read, and for whom she enter- 
tained the proper feelings of an American ; and as soon as 
she returned home, she took paper, sketched a funeral urn, 
and wrote under it a few stanzas, which were shown to her 
frienda, Common as the talent of versifying is, any early 
manifestation of it will always be regarded as extraordinary 
by those who possess it not themselves; and these verses, 
though not otherwise remarkable, were deemed so surpris- 
ing for a child of her age, that an aunt of bers could not be- 
lieve they were original, and hinted that they might have 
been copied. The child wept at this suspicion, as if her 
heart would break; but as soon as she recovered from that 
fit of indignant grief, she indited a remonstrance to her 
aunt, in verse, which put an end to such incredulity. 

Proud as her parents were of so hopeful a child, they 
never attempted to impede her in her endeavours to im- 
prove herself; and all the time that could be spared from 
her indispensable domestic avocations was given to reading. 
Weare told that before she was twelve years of age, she 
had read most of the standard English poets—a vague 
term, excluding, no doubt, much that is of real worth, and 
including more that is worth little or nothing, and yet im- 
plying a wholcsome course of reading for such a mind. 
Much history she had algo read, both sacred and profane ; 
“‘the whole of Shakspeare’s, Kotzbue’s, and Goldsmith’s 


diamatic works,” (oddly consorted names,) ‘and many of| 


the popular novels and romances of the day ;” of tho latter, 
she threw aside at once those which at first sight appeared 
as worthless. As for what is called “directing the taste” 
of youthful genius, this is so much more likely, (we had al- 
most said so sure) to be injurious rather than useful, that 
in a case like this it is fortunate when an ardent mind is 
left to itself, and allowed, like the bee, to suck honey from 
weeds and flowers indiscriminately. The vigorous mind, 
like the healthy stomach, can digest and assimilate coarse 
food. The girl is said to have observed every thing; “ fre- 
quently she had been known to watch the storm, and the 
retiring clouds, and the rainbow, and the setting sun, for 
hours.” 

Ao English reader is not prepared to hear of distress 
arising from straitened circumstances in America—that land 
of promise, where there is room enough for all, and employ- 
ment for every body. Yet even in that new country, man, 
it appears, is born not only to those ills which ficsh is heir 
to, but to those which are entailed upon him by the institu- 
tions of society. Lucretia’s mother was confined by illness 
to her room and bed for many months; and this child, then 
about twelve years old, instead of profiting under her mo- 
ther’s care, had in a certain degree to supply her place in 
her business of the family, and to attend, which she did du- 
tifully and devotedly, to her sick bed. At thia time, a gen- 
tleman, who had heard much of her verses, and expressed a 
wish to see some of them, was so much gratified on perus- 
ing them, that he sent her a complimentary note, enclosing 
a twenty dollar bank bill, The girl’s firet joyful thought 
was, that ahe had now the means, which she had so often 
longed for, of increasing her little stock of booke; but, 
looking towards the sick bed, tears came into her eyes, and 
she instantly put the bill into her father’s hands, saying, 
“Take it, father ; it will buy many comforts fur mother; I 
can do without the books.”” 

To relate this anecdote as an extraordinary instance of 
duty or sensibility, would be as unfitting as to leave it un- 
told. If there had been no such outward manifestation, the 
inward grace must have been wanting ; but it may well be 
conceived how these parents must have doated upon such 
a child, whose person, morcover, was as beautiful as her 
disposition and her mind. Yet there were friends, as they 
are called, who remonstrated with them on the course they 


were pursuing in her education, and advised that she should 
be deprived of books, pen, ink, and paper, and rigorously 
confined to domestic concerns. Her parents loved her 
both too wisely and too well to be guided by such counsel- 
lors, and they anxiously kept the advice secret from Lucre- 
tia, lest it should wound her feelinge—perhaps, also, lest it 
should give her, as it properly might, a rooted dislike to 
these migjudging and unfeeling persons. But she discovered 
it by accident, and its effect upon her was such as could 
little have been foreseen; instead of exciting resentment, 
it produced acquiescence in the prudential reasons which 
had been urged, and a persevering effort of self-denial, the 
greatest which could be made. Without declaring any such 
intention, she gave up her pen and ink, and applied herself! 
exclusively to household business for several months, till 
her body as well as her spirits failed. She became ema- 
ciated, her countenance bore marks of deep dejection, and 
often, while actively employed in domestic duties, she 
could neither restrain nor conceal her tears. The mother 
seems to have been slower in perceiving this than she would 
have been had it not been for her own state of confinement ; 
she noticed it at length, and said, “Lucretia, it is a long 
time since you have written any thing.” The girl then 
burst into tears, and replied, ‘‘O mother, I have given that 
up long ago.” “ But why?” said her mother. After much 
emotion, she answered, ‘‘I am convinced from what my 
friends have said, and from what I see, that I have done 
wrong in pursuing the course Ihave. I well know the cir- 
cumstances of the family are such that it requires the unit- 
4 efforts of every member to sustain it ; and since my el- 
dest sister is now gone, it becomes my duty todo every 
thing in my power to lighten the cares of my parents.” On 
this occasion, Mrs. Davidson acted with equal discretion 
and tenderness; she advised her to take a middle course, 
neither to forsake her favourite pursuits, nor to devote her- 
self to them, but use them in that wholesome alternation 
with the every-day business of the world, which is alike 
salutary for the body and the mind. “She, therefore, 
occasionally resumed her pen, and seemed, comperatively, 
happy.” 

Let no parent wish for a child of precocious genius, nor 
rejoice over such a one without fear and trembling! Great 
endowments, whether of nature or of fortune, bring with 
them their full proportion of temptations and dangers; and, 
perhaps, in the endowments of nature the danger is greater, 
because there is most at stake. In most cases it seems as 
if the seeds of moral and intellectual excellence were not 
designed to bring forth fruits on earth, but that they are 
brought into existence and developed here only for trans- 
plantation to a world where there shall be nothing to cor- 
rupt or hurt them, nothing to impede their growth in good- 
ness, and their progress towards perfection. This is a con- 
sideration which may prepare the parent’s heart, or console 
it. Such a plant was Lucretia Davidson. Under the most 
favourable circumstances, and with the most judicious cul- 
ture ; it seems hardly possible that she could have been 
reared ; an intellectual fever seems to have gathered strength 
with her growth, and all things tended unhappily to feed 
rather than to allay it; privations and difficulties on the) 
one hand, indulgence and excitement on the other; an in- 
dulgence not to be censured, and if yet to be blamed, ex- 
cusable, because it was the only indulgence that could be: 
shown her; and an excitement less the effect of misjudging 
kindness, than of causes over which prudence could have 
nocontrol. If there had been some who would have de- 
barred her from all intellectual pursuits, and have brought 
down her spirit, her hopes and aspirations, to the low level 
of her condition in life, there were (and could not but be) 
others who wondered at her as a prodigy, and took pleasure in 
encouraging her to the exertion and display of her gift of| 
verse. How this operated may be seen in some lines, not 
otherwise worthy of preservation than for the Purpose of| 
showing how the promises of reward affect a mind like! 
hers, They were written in her thirteenth year, 


“ Whene’er the muse pleases to grace my dull page, 
At the sight of reward she flies off in a rago; 
Prayers, threats, and entreaties { frequently try, 

But she leaves me to scribble, to fret, ani to sigh. 
Bhe torments me each moment, and bids me go write, 
And when I obey her she laughs at the wight ; 

The ryhme will not jingle, the vere has no sense, 
And against all her insults I have no defence. 

I advise all my friends who wish me to write, 

To keep their rewards and their gifts from my sight ; 
So that jealous Miss Muse won't be wounded in pride, 
‘Nor Pegasus rear till I have taken my ride"? 


Let not the hasty reader conclude from these rhymes that 
Lucretia was only what any child of early cleverness might 
} be made, of forcing an injudicious admiration. In our own 
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language, except in the cases of Chatterton and Kirke 
White, we can call to mind no instance wf so early, so ar- 
dent, and so fatal a pursuit of intellectual advancement. 

“She composed with great rapidity; as fast as persons 
usually copy. There are several instances of different sub- 
jects, and containing three or four stanzas each, written on 
the same day. Her thoughts flowed so rapidly, that she 
often expressed the wish that ahe had two pair of hands, 
that she might employ them to transcribe. When ‘in the 
vein,’ she would write standing, and be wholly abstracted 
from the company present and their conversation. But if 
composing a piece of some length, she wished to be entirely 
alone ; she ehut herself into her room, darkened the win- 
dows, and in summer placed her eolian harp in the win- 
dow ;” thus, by artificial excitement, feeding the fire that 
consumed her. “In those pieces on which she bestowed 
more than ordinary pains, she was very secret; and if they 
were, by any accident, discovered in their unfinished state, 
she seldom completed them, and often destroyed them. She 
cared little for any of her works after they were completed ; 
some, indeed, she preserved with care for future correction ; 
but a great portion she destroyed ; very many that are pre- 
served, were rescued from the flames by her mother. Ofa 
complete poem in five cantos, called ‘Rodri,’ and composed 
when she was thirteen years of age, a single canto, and part 
of another, are all that are saved from a destruction which 
she supposed had obliterated every vestige of it. 

“ She was often in danger, when walking, from carriages, 
&c. in consequence of her absence of mind. When en- 
gaged in a poem of some length, she has often forgotten 
her meals, A single incident, illustrating this trait in her 
character, is worth relating. She went out early one morn- 
ing to visit a neighbour, promising to be at home to dinner. 
The neighbour being absent, she requested to be shown into 
the library. There she became so absorbed in her book, 
standing, with her bonnet unremoved, that the darkness of 
the coming night first reminded her that she had forgotten 
her meals, and expended the entire day in reading.” 

She was peculiarly sensitive to music; there was one 
song (it was Moore’s farewell to his harp) to which she 
“took a special fancy ;” she wished to hear it only at twi- 
light—thus, with that same perilous love of excitement 
which made her place the wind harp in the window when 
she was composing, seeking to increase the effect which 
the song produced upon a nervous system, already diseased- 
ly susceptible; for it is said, that whenever she heard the 
song, she became cold, pale, and almost fainting; yet it 
was her favourite of all songs, and gave occasion to these 
verses, addressed, in her fifteenth year, to her sister : 


‘When evening spreads her shades around, 
And darkness fills the arch of heaven ; 

When not a murmur, not 
To fancy's sportive ear 

‘When the broad orb of heaven is bright, 
And looks around with golden eye; 

‘When nature, softened by her light, 
Seems calmly solemnly to lie: 











Then, when our thoughts are raised above 
This world, and all thie world can give, 
Oh, sister ; sing the song | love, 
And tears of gratitude receive. 
The song, which thrills my bosom’s care, 
‘And, hovering, trembles half afraid, 
Oh, sister! sing the song unce more, 
Which no'er for mortal ear was made. 
'Twere almost sacrilege to sing 
Those notes amid the glare of day ; 
Notes borne by angels’ purest wing, 
And wafted by their breath away. 


When, sleeping in my grase-grown bed, 
Shouldst thou «till linger here above, 

Wilt thou not kneel beside my head, 
‘And, sister! sing the song I love?™ 


The extreme sensitiveness of her frame might have occa- 
sioned sufficient apprehension for the probable conse- 
quence, even if it had not been dangerously excited both 
by her own habits, and the attention of which she was the 
conscious as well as constant object. She complains thus, 
in her fifteenth year, of frequent and violent head-aches : 


“ Hend-ache ! thou bane to plensure’s fairy spell! 
‘Thou find! thou foe to jay! [know thee well: 
Beneath thy lash I've writhed for many an hour: 
T hate thee, for I've known and dread thy power. 
Even tho heathen gods were made to teel 

The aching torments « bich thy hand can deal: 
And Jove, the ideal king of heaven and earth, 
Owned thy dread power, which called atern wisdom forth. 
Wouldst thou thus ever bless each aching head, 
And bid Minorva make the brain her bed ; 
Blessings might then be taucht to rire trom wor, 
‘And wisdom spring from every throbbing brow. 
But always the reverse to me, unkind, 

Folly for ever dogs thee close behind = 

And, from this burning brow. her ca and bell 

For ever jingle wiadom's funeral kuell.”” 


“‘ Her desire of knowledge’ increased as shé grew morc 
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capable of appreciating ite worth; and she appreciated 
much beyond its real worth the advantages which girls de- 
rive from the ordinary course of female education. “Oh!” 
she said one day to her mother, “that I only possessed 
half the means for improvement which I see others slight- 
ing! I should be the happiest of the happy.” A youth 
whom | nature has endowed with diligence and « studious 

has, indeed, too much reason to regret the want 
of that classical edacation which is wasted upon the far 
greater number of those on whom it is bestowed; but, for 
a girl who displays a promise of genius, like Lucretia, and 
who has at hand the bible and the best poets in her own 
language, vo other assistance can be needed in her progress 
than e supply of such books as may store her mind with 
knowledge. Lucretia’s desire of knowledge was a passion 
which possessed her like « disease. “I am now sixteen 
years old,” she said, “and what do 1 know? Nothing! 
nothing compared with what 1 have yet to learn. Time is 
rapidly passing by: that time usually allotted to the im- 
provement of youth; and how dark are my prospects in 
regard to the favourite wish of my heart!” At another 
time ashe eaid—“ How much there is yet to learn !—If I 
could only grasp it once!” 

In October, 1824, when she had just entered upon her 
seventeenth year, a gentleman, then on a visit at Platts- 
burgh, saw some of her verses—was made acquainted with 
her ardent desire for education, and with the circumstances 
in which she was placed; and he immediately resolved to 
afford her every advantage which the best schools in the 
country could furnish. This gentleman has probably chosen 
to have his name withheld, being more willing to act be- 
nevolently than to have his good deeds blazoned ; and yet, 
stranger as he needs must be, there are many English rea- 
ders to whom it would have been gratifying, could they 
have given to such a person “a local habitation and a 
“name.” When Lueretia was made acquainted with his in- 
tention, the joy was almost greater than she could bear. As 
soon as preparations could be made, she left home, and was 
placed at the “Troy Female Seminary,” under the in- 
struction of Mrs. Willard. There she had all the advan- 
tages for which she had hungered and thirsted ; and, like 
one who had long hungered and thirsted, she devoured 
them with fatal eagerness. Her application was incessant ; 
and its effects on her constitution, already somewhat debili- 
tated by previous disease, became apparent in increased 
nervous sensibility. Her letters at this time exhibit the 
two extremes of feeling in a marked degree. They abound 
in the most gloomy speculations, bright hopes, and lively 
fancies, or despairing fears and gloomy forebodings. In 
one of herletters from this seminary, she writes thus to her 
mother :—“TI hope you will feel no uneasiness as to my 
health or happiness; for, save the thoughts of my dear 
mother and her lonely life, and the idea thet my dear father 
is slaving himself, and wearing out his very life, to earn a 
subsistence for his family—save these thoughts (and I can 
assure you, mother, they come not seldom) 1 am happy. 
Ob! how often I think, if I could have but one half the 
means I now expend, and be at liberty to divide that half 
with mamma, how happy I should be !—cheer up, and keep 

courage.” In another, she says—‘“‘Oh! I am so hap- 

py, So contented now, that every unusual movement startles 

me. Tam constantly afraid that something will happen to 

mar it.” Again she says—*I hope the expectations of my 

friends will not be disappointed; but I am afraid you all 

calculate upon too much. I hope not, for I am not capable 
of much. I can study and be industrious ; but I fear I shall 
not equal the hopes which you say are raised.” The story 

of Kirke White should operate not more as an example 
than a warning; but the example is followed, and the warn- 
ing is overlooked. Stimulants are administered to minds 
which are already in a state of feverish excitement. Hot- 
beds and glasses are used for plants which can only acquire 
strength in the shade , and they are drenched with instruc- 
tion, which ought to “drop as the rain and distil as the 
dew—as the small rain upon the tender herb, and as the 
shower upon the tender grass.” 

It is to be wished that Mr. Morse had inserted part of| 

her letters in these Remains, and to be hoped that he will 
do so in a future edition. During the vacation, in which 
she returned home, she had a serious illness, which left her 
feeble and more sensitive than ever. On her recovery, she 
was placed at the school of Miss Gilbert, in Albany ; and 
there in a chort time a more alarming illness brought her to 
the very borders of the grave. Before she entered upon her! 


of decay. Thus ahe wrote to a friend, who had not seen [almost incredible. Her poetical writings, which have be been 


her since her childhood : collected, amount in all to two hundred and seventy-eight 
“ And thow hest mark’d in childhood’s boar || pieces of various lengths: when it is considered that among 

Whee bon eel els haeae, these are at least five regular poems of several cantos each, 

TU freely frotick'! and was blest. some estimate may be formed of her poetical labours. Be- 

Ob say, was not this eye more bright? sides, there are twenty-four school exercises, three unfinish- 


these wont to smnile ? as 
Muhinte tat ca iby beer was gb, Hed romances, a complete tragedy, written at thirteen years 
And [a fearless, joyous child | of age; and about forty letters in a few months, to her mo- 


Young poets often affect a melancholy strain, and none 
more frequently put on a sad and sentimental mood in verse 
than those who are as happy as an utter want of feeling for 
any body but themselves can make them. But in these 
verses the feeling was sincere and ominous. Miss Davidson 
recovered from her illness at Albany so far only as to be 
able to perform the journey back to Plattsburgh, under her 
poor mother’s care. ‘‘The hectic flush of the cheek told 
but too plainly that a fatal disease had fastened upon her 
constitution, and must ere long inevitably triumph.” She, 
however, dreaded something worse than death—and while 
confined to her bed, wrote these unfinished lines, the last 
that were ever traced by her indefatigable hand, expressing 
her fear of madness : 


eee at 
But let oot dark delirium steal- 
2 . . . 

The stanzas with which Kirke White’s fragment of the 
“Christiad” concludes, are not so painful as these lines. 
Had this, however, been more than a transient feeling, it 
would have produced the calamity which it dreaded; it is 
likely, indeed, that her early death was a dispensation of 
mercy, and saved her from the severest of all earthly inflic- 
tions; and that same merciful providence which removed 
her to a better state of existence, made these apprehensions 
give way to a hope and expectation of recovery, which, 
vain as it was, cheered some of her last hours. When she 
was'forbidden to read, it was a pleasure to her to handle 
the books which composed her little library, and which she 
loved so dearly. ‘‘ She frequently took them up, and kissed 
them, and at length requested them to be placed at the foot 
of her bed, where she might constantly see them,” and an- 
ticipating a revival, which was not to be, of the delight she 

should feel in re-perusing them, she said often to her mo- 
ther, “ what a feast I shall have by-and-by.” How these 
words must have gone to that poor mother’s heart they only 
can understand who have heard such like anticipations of 
recovery from a dear child, and not been able, even whilst 
hoping against hope, to partake them, 

When sensible, at length, of her approaching dissolution, 
she looked forward to it without alarm ; not alone in that 
peaceful state of mind which is the proper reward of inno- 
cence, but in reliance on the divine promises, and in hope 
of salvation, through the merits of our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour. The last name which she pronounced was that of 
the gentleman whose bounty she had experienced, and to- 
wards whom she always felt the utmost gratitude. Gradu- 
ally sinking under malady, she passed away on the 27th of 
August, 1825, before she had completed her seventeenth 
year. Her person was singularly beautiful; she had “a 
high, open forehead ; a soft, black eye; perfect symmetry 
of features; a fair complexion; and luxuriant dark hair. 
The prevailing expression of her face was melancholy. Al- 
though, because of her beauty as well as of her mental en- 
dowments, she was the object of much admiration and at- 
tention, yet she shunned observation, and often sought re- 
lief from the pain it seemed to inflict upon her, by retiring 
from the company.” 








intemperate course of application at Troy, her verses show 
that she felt a want of joyous and healthy fecling—a sense 


“That she should have written so voluminously as has 
‘been ascertained,” says the writer of these Remains, “is 


And thou didet mark me gay and wild, } ther alone. To this statement should also be appended the 
Ths linge ptoares of cl om i Ilfact, that a great portion of her writings she destroyed. 
jey of men oa certh. {| Her mother observes :—I think I am justified in saying that 

‘Thee thoe best sone se in thet bowr, H she destroyed at least one-third of all she wrote.” 
When plesoures fanrr'd youth's infant dower, “Of the hterary character of her writings,” says the edi- 
And hope ber witcheries round it threw. tor, “it does not, perhaps, become me largely to speak ; yet 
‘That bear is fading it bes Bed; I must hazard the remark, that her defects will be perceived 

ama loft in darkness mow, c s pe aa . 

A wanderer to'ards « lowly bed, to be those of youth and inexperience, while in invention, 
‘The grave, that home of all below.” and in that mysterious power of exciting deep interest, of en- 


chaining the attention and keeping it alive to the end of the 
story ; in that adaptation of the measure to the sentiment, 
and in the sudden change of measure to suit a sudden 
change of sentiment—a wild and romantic description—and 
in the congruity of the accompaniment to her characters, all 
conceived with great purity and delicacy—she will be allow- 
ed to have discovered uncommon maturity of mind, and her 
friends to have been warranted in forming very high expec- 
tations of her future distinction.” 

This may seem high praise; yet in these “immature 
buds, and blossoms shaken from the tree, and green fruit,” 
there was as fair promise of future excellence as ever genius 
put forth. But it is not from the intrinsic value of these 
poor remains that the interest arises with which this little 


“There ia something which I dresd, volume cannot but be perused. We have entered into no 
by sel along il bering Feud, }j account of the longer poems which it contains, nor selected 
peas decoding ll from the smaller pieces any except a few of those which are 
vot Ot ginko acinar aioe transcripts of the authoress’s individual feelings; for youth- 
"Tia oot the dread of death—te more, ful poetry must always be imitative, and that which is least 
ee ean faulty is far from being the most hopeful. Indeed, wherever 
Forgutal of their f comer: imitative talent exist in the highest degree, creative genius 
May th hot bral, which bursing, lows bas rarely, if ever, been found to co-exist. In these poems 


there is enough of originality, enough of aspiration, enough 
of conscious energy, enough of growing power, to war- 
rant any expectations, however sanguine, which the patron, 
and the friends, and parents of the deceased could have 
formed; nor can any personrise from the perusal of such a 
volume, without feeling the vanity of human hopes. But 
those hopes are not vain which look beyond this world for 
their fulfilment. Knowing, as we know, that not a particlo 
of matter can be destroyed, how surely, then, may we con- 
clude that thia which is demonstrated in material existences 
is true of spiritual things: that love, and generous feelings, 
and noble thoughts, and holy desires, are not put off when. 
we put off mortality: but thet, inhering in our immortal 
nature, they partake its immortality, and constitute in their 
fruition a part of that happiness which our almighty and 
all merciful Father has appointed for all his creatures who do 
not wilfally renounce their birthright! This is a consola- 
tion which reason suggests, which philosophy approves, 
which scripture warrants, and on which the understanding 
and the heart may rest. London Quarterley Review. 
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Encyctopap1a Amunicana.—The following is from the 
Southern Patriot, one of the most ably conducted papers in 
the country: 

“We have looked at the contents, generally, of the second 
volume of this work, and think it merits the encomiums which 
have been bestowed on itin the northern pepers. It continues 
to be particularly rich in the departments of biography and 
natural history. When we look at the large mass of miscel- 
laneous knowledge spread before the reader, in a form which 
has never been equalled for its condensation, and conveyed in 
a style that cannot be surpassed for propriety and perspicuity, 
we cannot but think that the American Encyclopedia deserves 
a place in every collection, in which works of reference form 
a portion.” 

JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN LONDON.— The Boston papers 
announce the following Publication : A Journal of a Residence 
during several months in London; including excursions 
through various parts of England; and a short tour in France 
and Scotland, in the years 1823 and 1824; by Nathaniel 3. 
Wheaton, A. M., of Hartford, Connecticut, 

The “Letters from New-York,” which have lately appear- 
ed in the London New Monthly Magazine, are said to be the 
production of Mr. Galt, 











THE RAMBLER. 
STEAM. 
Thad a dream, which was not all a dream.—Byron. 


Modern philosophy, anon, 

‘Will, at the rate she's rashing on; 

Yoke lightning to her railroad-cur, 

And, posting fixe a shooting sar, 

Swift as asolar radiation 

Ride tbe grand circait ofcreation !—/non. 


I gave @ bilious friend, who is a great admirer and imita- 
tor of Lord Byron , that is, he affects misanthropy, masti- 
cates tobacco, has his shirts made without collars, calls 
himself a miserable man, and writes poetry with a glass of 
gin-and-watey before him. His gin, though far from first- 
rate, is better than his poetry ; ‘the latter, indeed, being worse 
than that of many authors of the present day, and scarcely fit 
even for an album ; however, he does not think so,anc makes 
Agreat quantity. At his lodgings, a few evenings ago, among 
other morbid productions, he read me one entitled ‘‘ Steam,” 
written in very blank verse, and evidently modelled after the 
noble poet’s “ Darkness,” in which he takes a bird’s-eye view 
of the world two or three centaries hence, describes things 
in general, and comes to a conclusion with, ‘Steam was the 
universe !” Whether it was the fumes arising from this piece 
of “written” vapour, or whether I had unconsciously im- 
bibed more hollands than my temperate habits allow of, 
I cannot say, but I certainly retired to bed like Othello, 
‘perplexed in the extreme.” There was no “dreamless 





sleep” for me that night, and Queen Mab drove full gallop]} 


through every nook and cranny of my brain. Strange and 
fantastical visions floated before me, till at length came one 
with all the force and clearnees of reality. 
I thought 1 stood upon a gentle swell of ground, and 
looked down on the scene beneath me. It was a pleasant 
sight, and yet a stranger might have passed it by unheeded ; 
but to me it was as the green spot in the desert, for there I 
recognised the haunts of my boyhood. There was the wild 
common on which I had so often scampered “frae mornin 
sun till dine,” skirted by the old wood, through which the 
burn stole tinkling to the neighbouring river. There was 
the little ivy-covered church with ite modest spire and im- 
moveable weathercock, and clustering around lay the village 
that I knew contained so many kind and loving hearts. All 
looked just as it did on the summer morning when I left it, 
and went a wandering over this weary world. To me 
the very trees an individuality ; the branches of 
the old oak (there wes but one) seemed to nod familiarly 
towards me, the music of the rippling water fell pleasantly 
on my ear, and the passing breeze murmured of “home, 
sweet home.” The balmy air was laden with the hum of| 
unseen insects, and filled with the fragrance of a thousand 
common herbs and fowers ; and to my eyes the place look- 
ed prettier and pleasanter than any they have since rested on. 
As I gazed, the “ womanish moisture” made dim my eight, 
and 1 felt that yearning of the heart which every man who has 
asoul feels—let him go where he will, or reason how he will 
—ononce more beholding the spot where the only pure, unsul- 
lied part of his existence passed away.—Suddenly the scene 
changed. The quiet, smiling village vanished, and a busy, 
crowded city occupied its place. The wood was gone, the 
brook dried up, and the common cut to pieccs and covered 
with a kind of iron gangways. TI looked upon the sur- 
rounding country, if country it could be called, where vege- 
table nature had ceased to exist. The neat, trim gardens, 
the verdant lawns and swelling uplands, the sweet-scented 
meadows and waving corn-fields were all swept away, and 
fruit, and flowers, and herbage, appeared to be things 
uncared for and unknown. Houses and factories, and turn- 
pikes and railroads, were scattered all around, and along the 
latter, as if propelled by some unseen, infernal power, 
monstrous machines flew with inconceivable swiftness. 
People were crowding and jostling each other on all sides. 
I mingled with them, but they were not like those I had 
formerly known—they walked, talked, and transacted busi- 
negs of all kinds with astonishing celerity. Every thing was 
done ina hurry; they eat, drank, and slept in a hurry; they 
danced, sung, and made love in a hurry; they married, died, 
and were buried in a hurry, and resurrection-men had them 
out of their graves before they well knew they were in them. 
Whatever was done, was done upon the high-pressure princi- 
ple. No person stopped to speak to another in the street ; 
but as they moved rapidly on their way, the men talked 
faster than women do now, and the women talked twice as 
fast as ever. Many were bald, and on asking the reason, I was 
given to understand they had been great travellers, and that 
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the rapidity of modern conveyances literally sealped those 
who journeyed much in them, sweoping whiskers, ye- 
brows, eye-lashes, in fact, every thing in any way moveable, 
from their faces. Animal life appeared to be extinct; carts} 
and carriages came rattling down the highways horseless 
and driverless, and wheelbarrows trundled along without 
any visible agency. Nature was out of fashion, and the 
world seemed to get along tolerably well without her. 

At the foot of the street my attention was attracted by a! 
house they were building of prodigious dimensions, being 
not less than seventeen stories high. On the top of it 
several men were at work, when dreadful to relate, the foot 
of one of them slipped, and he was precipitated to the earth 
with a fearful crash. Judge of my horror and indignation’ 
on observing the crowd pass unheeding by, scarcely deign-| 
ing to cast a look on their fellow-creature, who doubtless lay 
weltering in his blood, and the rest of the workmen went 
on with their several avocations without a moment’s pause 
in consequence of the accident. On approaching the spot, 
Iheard several in passing murmur the most incomprehensible 
observations. ‘Only a steam-man,” said one. “ Won't 
cost much,” said another. “ His boiler overcharged, I sup- 
pose,” cried a third, “the way in which all these accidents 
happen!” and true enough, there lay a man of tin and shect- 
iron, weltering in hot water. The superintendant of the con- 
cern, who was not a steam-man, but made of the present 
materials, gave it as his opinion that the springs were 
damaged, and the steam-vessels a little ruptured, but not 
much harm done, and straightway sent the corpse to the 
blacksmith’s (who was a flesh-and-blood man) to be repair- 
ed, Here was then at once a new version of the old Greek 
fable, and modern Prometheuses were actually as “ plentiful 
as blackberries.” In fact, I found upon inquiry, that society 
was now divided into two great classes, living and “‘loco- 
motive” men, the latter being much the better and honester 
people of the two; ande fashionable political economist 
of the name of Malthus, a lineal descendant of an ancient, 
and it appears rather inconsistent system-monger, had just 
published an elaborate pamphlet, showing the manifold 
advantages of propagating those no-provender-consuming 
individuals in preference to any other. So that it appeared, 
that any industrious mechanic might in three months have 
a full-grown family about him, with the full and comfortable 
assurance that, as the man says in Chrononhotonthologos, 
“they were all bis own and none of his neighbours.” 

These things astonished, but they also perplexed and 
weariedme. My spirit grew sick, and I longed for the old 
world again, and its quiet and peaceable modes of enjoy- 
ment. I had no fellowship with the two new races of be- 
inge around me, and nature and her charms were no more. 
All things seemed forced, unnatural, unreal—indeed, little 
better than barefaced impositions. I sought the banks of| 
my native river; it alone remained unchanged. The noble 
stream flowed gently and tranquilly as of yore, but éven 
here impertinent man had been at work, and pernicious 
railroads were formed to its very verge. 1 incautiously 
crossed one of them, trusting to my preconceived notions 
of time and space, the abhorred engine being about three 
quarters of a mile from me, but scarcely had I stepped 
over, when it flew whizzing past the spot Ihad just quitted, 
and catching mein its eddy, spun me around like a top under 
the lash. It was laden with passengers, and went with 
headlong fury straight towards the river. Its fate seemed 
inevitable—another instant and it would be immersed inthe 
waves, when lo! it suddenly sunk into the bosom of the 
earth, and in three seconds was ascending aperpendicular 
hill on the opposite bank of the river. I was petrified, and 
gazed around with an air of helpless bewilderment, when a 
gentleman, who was doubtless astonished at my astonish- 
ment, shouted in passing, “‘ What’s the fellow staring at?” 
and another asked “if 1 had never secn a tunnel before 2” 

Like Lear, “ my wits began to turn.” I wished for some 
place where I might hide myeelf from all around, and turned 
instinctively to the spot where the village ale-house used to 
stand, But where, alas! was the ncat thatched cottage that 
was wont so often to 

“impart 
An bour’s importance to the poor mao's heart 7”” 
Gone! and in its place stood a huge fabric, labelled “Grand 
Union Railroad Hotel.” But here also it was steam, steam, 
nothing but steam! The rooms were heated by steam, 
the beds were made and aired by steam, and instead of a 
pretty, red-lipped, rosy-cheeked chambermaid, there was an 
accursed machine-man smoothing down the pillows and 
bolsters with mathematical precision; the victuals werc 
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cooked by steam, yea, even the meat roasted by steam! 
Instead of the clean-swept hearth 
“« With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay,"” 

there was a patent steam-stove, and the place was alto-- 
gether hotter than any decent man would ever expect to 
have anything to do with. Books and papers lay scattered 
onatable. I took up one of the former; it was filled with 
strange new phrases, all more or less relating to steam, of 
which I knew nothing, but as far as I could make out the 
English of the several items, they ran somewhat thus: 

“Another shocking catastrophe.—As the warranted-safo 
locomotive emoke-consuming, fuel-providing steam-earriage 
Lightning, was this morning proceeding at its usual three- 
quarter speed of one hundred and twenty-seven miles an 
hour, at the junction of the Hannington and Slipsby rail- 
roads it unfortunately came in contact with the steam- 
carriage Snail, going about one hundred and five miles per 
hour. Of course both vehicles with their passengers were 
instantaneously reduced to an impalpable powder. The 
friends of the deceased have the consolation of knowing that 
no blame can possibly attach to the intelligent proprietors of 
the Lightning, it having been clearly ascertained that those 
of the Snail started their carriage full two seconds before 
the time agreed on, in order to obviate in some degree, the 
delay to which passengers were unavoidably subjected by 
the clumsy construction and tedious pace of their vehicle.” 

‘‘ Melancholy accident.—As a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady of the name of Jimps, a passenger in the Swift- 
as-thought-locomotive, was endeavouring to catch a flying 
glimpee of the new Steam University, her breathing appa- 
ratus unfortunately. slipped from her mouth, and she was a 
corpse in three quarters of a second. A young gentleman 
‘who had been tenderly attached to her for several days, in 
the agony of his feelings withdrew his air tube and called 
for help; he of course shared a similar fate. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the rest of the passengers, who, 
with inimitable presence of mind, prudently held their 
breathing-bladders to their mouths during the whole of this 
trying scene,” &c. &e. 

A Liverpool paper stated that “ The stock for the grand 
Liverpool and Dublin tunnel under the Irish channel, is 
nearly filled up.” And a Glasgow one advocated the neces- 
sity of a floating wooden rail-road between Scotland and 
the Isle of Man, in order to do away with the tiresome 
steamboat navigation. I took up a volume of poems, but 
the similes and metaphors were all steam ; all their ideas of 
strength, and power, ard swiftness, referred to steam only, 
and a sluggish man was compared toa greyhound. I looked 
into a modern dictionary for eome light on these subjects, 
but got none, except finding hundreds of curious definitions, 
such as these: 

“ Horse, s. an animal of which but little is now known. Old 
writers affirm that there were at one time several thousands 
in this country.” 

“Tree, 3. vegetable production; once plentiful in these 
parts, and still to be found in remote districts.” 

“ Tranquillity, s. obsolete ; an dnnatural state of existence, 
to which the ancients were very partial. Tho word is to be 
met with in several old authors,” &c. &c. 

In despair I threw down the book, and rushed out of thé 
house. It was mid-day, but a large theatre was open, and 
the people were pouring in. I entered with the rest, and 
found that whatever changes had taken place, money was 
still money. They were playing Hamlet by steam, and this 
was better than any other purpose to which I had seen it 
applied. The automatons really got along wonderfully well, 
their speaking faculties being arranged upon the barrel- 
organ principle greatly improved, and they roared, and bel- 
lowed, and strutted, and swung their arms to and fro as sensi- 
blyas many admired actors. Unfortunately in the grave scene, 
owing to some mechanical misconstruction, Hamlet ex- 
ploded, and in doing 80, entirely demolished one of the grave- 
diggers, carried away a great part of Laertes, and eo injur- 
ed the rest of the dramatis persone that they went off one 
after the other like so many crackers, filling the house with 
heated vapour. I made my escape, but on reaching the 
street, things there were ten times worse than ever. It was 
the hour for stopping and starting the several carriages, and 
no language can describe the state of the atmosphere. 
Steam was generating and evaporating on all sides—the 
bright sun was obecured—the people looked par-boiled, and 
the neighbouring fisherman’s lobsters changed colour on 
the instant ; even the steam inhabitants appeared uncomfort- 
ably hot. I could scarcely breathe—there was a blowing, a 
! roaring, a hissing, a fizzing, a whizzing going on all around— 
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fires were blazing, water was bubbling, boilers were bursting 
—when, lo! I suddenly awoke and found myeelf in a state 
of profuse perspiration. 1 started up, ran to the window, 
‘and caw several milkmen and bakers’ carts, with horses in 
them, trotting merrily along. Iwasa thankfulman. I put 
on my clothes, and while doing so, made up my mind to 
read no more manuscript poems, and eschew gin-and-water| 
for the time to come. Cc. 
LS 


THE ESSAYIST. 








CAMPBELL AND SHAKSPEARE. 


Wr have given insertion to an admirable article on the son- 
nets of Shakespeare from the New Monthly Magazine. It is 
subscribed with the initials of our unrivalled Thomas Camp- 
bell; and indeed through every line of this exquisite and de- 
lightful criticism, the master of the modern lyre—not one 
moment to be mistaken in his sympathies—delivers his judg- 
ment ex cathedrd. It appears that a friend of Mr. Campbell 
had farnished a paper to the magazine in which he had labour- 
ed with great, though perverted ingenuity, to prove that much 
light is reflected upon Shakspeare’s habits and occupations, 
from the sonnets of the immortal bard. The fanciful and 
chimerical notion seems to have originated with no less re- 
nowned acritic than Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel, thecelebrated 
commentator on Shakspeare ; but it is overturned by Camp- 
bell in one of the most charming essays with which our 
periodical literature has for many a year been enriched. We 
will not do injustice to it, nor deprive our readers of their per- 
fect pleasure, by any attempt to analyse its argument here; 
but we shall content ourselves with saying that it is equally 
honourable to Shakspeare and to Campbell. Lond. Even. Star. 


THE SONNETS OF SHAKSPRABB. 

I am frequently obliged to decline communications trans- 
mitted to this periodical, from their containing paradoxical 
opinions which I have no desire to promulgate. It is not al- 
ways, however, without reluctance, that 1 take my leave of 
those unsuitable productions. In some of them there is such 
an amusing vein of perverted ingenuity, that, but for my aver- 
sion to be responsible for other men’s eccentricities, I sheuld 
be tempted to publish them. 

A paper completely answering to this description has been 
lately supplied to me by a friend, who is lucid on every subject 
in the world excepting one, but on that one, which is Shaks- 
peare, the zeal of God’s house has eaten him up. My friend 
has discovered, as he imagines, in Shakspeare’s sonnets, a 
clue to the entire history of the poet’s life; and he hails these 

asa rich mine of information, which, by a folly, little 
short of fatality, has been hitherto neglected by all the poet’s 
biographers. Happy discovery, could he only make good his 
words. How blessedly it would save us from repeating the 
stale truth, and lamenting the irremediable misfortune, that 
we know 60 little of our Shakspeare’s private history. For 
who can pardon the genius of biography that she neglected 
the poet in his own days, and consigned not his living picture 
to her tablete—that she has told us every thing about ordinary 
men, and almost nothing about the prodigy of nature—that 
she has embalmed so many dwarfsof our literature, and buried 
its colossus in oblivion ? 

But to return to my sanguine friend. After he has lustily 
belaboured George Stevens, for daring to say that the strongest 
act of parliament would not be strong enough to enforce the 
popular reading of Shakspeare’s sonnets, and even bestowed 
some flagellation on Mr. Malone for having so weakly defend- 
ed them, he proceeds to dig up, and, in his own words, to ex- 
haust the discovered mine of Shakepearian biography. Alas! 
it is bute poor Potosi, and very easily exhausted ; and his golden 
hopes turn out like the generality of modern mining specula- 
tions. I was less surprised, however, that my friend should 
have fallen into a fit of exaggeration on any subject connect- 
ed with Shakspeare, than that this erroneous over-estimate of| 
the light derivable from these poems respecting the poet’s his- 
tory, should have apparently originated with one of the most 
brilliant and acute spirits of the age—I mean Augustus 
Wilhelm Schlegel—he is an excellent and eloquent critic, 
But with all my respect for Schlegel, I cannot help thinking 
that he had not exactly weighed the force of his words, 
when he made the following remark in his dramatic lectures. 
“* It betrayed,” he says, “no ordinary deficiency of critical 
acumen in the commentators of Shakspeare, that no one of| 
them has ever thought of availing himself of his sonnets 
for tracing the history of his life. These sonnets paint, 
most unequivocally, the actual situation and sentiments of| 
the poet, and they enable us to become acquainted with the 


passions of the man. They even contain the most remarkable 
confession of his youthful errors.” 

Now, if Shakspeare’s commentators were to make new diz- 
coveries in the post’s biography, it must have been in one of, 
two ways—either by the facts and traditions otherwise exist- 
ing respecting his life, recciving illustrations from the contents 
lef the sonnets, or from additional intrinsic facts being found 
in those poems themselves. Looking at either or both of 
‘those modes of investigating Shakspeare’s life, I can see no 
glaring proof of deficient acumen in commentators on their 
failing to biographize him by the help of his sonnets; and I 
should have pitied Schlegel himself if he had been condemn- 
ed, with all these poems about him, as reflecting telescopes, 
to make the history of Shakspeare importantly more distinct. 
What were the commentators to discover in these sonnets 7— 
IT mean, what clear and circumstantial facts—for it is too bad 
to blame biographers for not tracing the history ofa man’s life 
by the aid of documents that furnish only conjectures and 
surmises. I venture to say that the facts attested by the son- 
nets can be held in a nutshell—tbat they do not unequivocally 
paint the actual situation of the poet, or in all instances give 
us a draught of his sentiments that is to be literally interpret- 
led—that they do not make us acquainted with his passions, 
90 a8 to throw any new light upon his history which can be 
called, in the elightest degree, important or satisfactory—and, 
that they do not contain any confession of the most remark- 
able errors of his youthful years. 

The addition which these sonnets afford to our knowledge 
of Shakspeare, is insignificant as an index to his biography, 
land I shall not feel the assertion falsified, though I should see 
persons of more ingenuity than I can pretend to, eliciting 
many brilliant conjectures from their contents. Ican only say 








that I have outlived all taste for conjectural biographies, and 
that the truths brought to view by these effusions seem to be 
neither numerous nor momentous, We learn from them that 
Shakspeare had a friend, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
(the nature of his language to that friend I shall by and by 
consider, ) and a poetical mistress, who, not satisfied with in- 
roads on the poet’s heart, carried her conquests even to that 
lof his friend, and made Shakspeare eonnetize on his jealousy 
lof too much tenderness subsisting between them. It appears, 
however, that he never broke with his friend on this account, 
30 that his love-passion must have been a humbler sort of 
llodger in his heart that could put up without either the whole 
or the best of its apartments. Other casual moods of his 
mind are expressed with an air of sincerity, which I deny 
not to be interesting as insulated records of his feelings, 
though I still refuse them the character of new or indicative 
importance as to his history. He speaks to his friend, in cer- 
tain passages, with extreme modesty as to his own poetical 
merit, and alludes, with an admiration that is beautifully un- 
envious, to some other poet of the time who had won the fa- 
vour of his friend. He writes on one or two occasions in ap- 
parént dejection under the frowns of fortune, and in one son- 
net, distinctly laments being obliged to live by the vocation of] 
‘a player. If there be any other interesting allusions in these 
sonnets to his personal circumstances, it is from want of me- 
mory that I have unintentionally omitted them. 

Iam making no hair-splitting distinction when I would 
emphatically distinguish the general, and even vague, but 
still actual pleasure, which we enjoy in these sonnets, from 
hearing the welcome voice of Shakspeare express his casual 
and transient feelings, and the falsely imagined pleasure that 
he is telling us something new about himself, which tradition, | 
lor his other poems, had not told us, and which may conse- 
quently be regarded as new testimonies for tracing his life. 
We learn from a hundred sonnets that he was a devoted friend, 
but if we possessed not one of these, would it ever enter into 
our suspicions that he was cold-blooded in friendship? We 
find him, in effusions of the same gort, confessing to the in- 
fluence of the softer flame; and will those who have ever felt 
to their heart’s core his power in the drama of describing love, 
pretend that they would have repudiated their sympathy, if] 
they had suspected that he had drawn his amatory experience 
from the admiration of any other woman than his own good 
old Anne Hathaway? Some of the sonnets indicate that he 
‘was subject to casual misfortunes; and what ghost or sonnet 
‘was required to make us believo as much? It may be alleged 
that these complaints seem to contradict the genaral prosperity 
which is attributed to the course of his life, on the supposi- 
tion of which Dr. Johnson, using the bard’s own beautiful 
simile, says, that he seems to have shaken off the difficulties 
of fortune like ‘‘dew-drops from the lion’s mane!” But 
what man, even the most prosperous, were he to journalize 


He praises one of his contemporaries in the sonnets, and 

he could well afford to do so. Drummond's account of him 

supersedes the necessity for any other proof that he was gen- 

tle, good natured, and amiable. He speaks very humbly of 

himself in certain passages. This leads us, however, to no 

discovery that he was blind to his own mighty endowments ; 

for in other passages he freely paraphrases, and applics to 

himself the “exegi monumentum,” of Horace. The only 

very striking phenomenon in the sonnets is, that he predicts 

immortality to himself from those effusions, and not from his 
dramas—en opinion which the world has thought proper to/ 
falsify. Lastly, the sonnets allude to his being a player, and 
to his disliking the profession—had they told us the reverse, 

there would have been some novelty in the information. Only 
twenty-two of these sonnets are addressed to a lady, whose 
name has not even been guessed at; and of whom, if we ex- 
cept what the poet himself calls his ‘‘ mad slanders,” nothing 
is known, but that she had dark eyes, dark hair, and played 
the virginal. More than one hundred of his sonnets are ad- 
dressed to his male friend, of whom still less, if possible, is 
discoverable. We may be told, perhaps, that these poems are, 
nevertheless, the record of a deep and strong personal friend- 
ship, and that if you divest those effusions of an exaggerated 
amatory garb, the mere fashion of the age, in Shakspeare’s 
language to a male friend, they illustrate the strength of his 
friendly attachment. I believe that they recorda very strong 
and pure friendship, but I deny that they unequivocally 
paint his passions, and the true character of his sentiments. 
Of the love sonnets to the lady let us think as literally as we 
please—but to take his friendship sonnets according to the 
letter of their phraseology, 1 should be very sorry. Those 
friendship sonnets are not the work of Shakspeare writing in 
his own unaffected character, how sincere soever the friend- 
ship itself may have been, but the fantastical language of a 
friend in poetical masquerade, exaggerating friendship into 
love, and painting his sentiments in hyperbolical colours. 
This is surely not the unequivocal language of passion. That 
the fashion of the age makes Shakspeare’s real sentiments 
unblameable, is unquestionable; for persons of the same sex, 
in those days, wrote downright erotic sonnets to each other 
most innocently, and a man subscribed himself “ your lover," 
meaning no more than at presen the means by “ your humble 
servant.” But keeping the poet’s own real sentiments in 
unquestioned sincerity apart—the poems themsclves are 
tinged by the chartered hyperbole of the age, with a jealousy 
and misery in the sentiment of friendship which are foreign 
to its nature. The great heart of Shakspeare, when it be- 
stowed its friendship, must have bestowed it largely; but, 
believing this as I do, I would rather refresh my deep and sa- 
cred imprcssion of the belief by a reperusal of his other works, 
than of some of these sonnets, in looking to which it is one 
thing to abjure most solemnly and sincerely any moral blame 
of him for his exaggeration, and another thing to admire the 
hyperbolical as a matter of taste, or to admit it as an index 
to the history of his life. As a guide to the history of his 
life, those sonnets to his male friend are indeed but faint scin- 
tillations, It seems impossible to make out to whom they 
were dedicated. Dr. Drake very plausibly, but by no means, 
I think, conclusively, contends that their object was Lord 
Southampton. If this be the fact, it is rather odd to find 
the poet calling a peer of the realm “his sweet boy,” at a 
time when his lordship must have been thirty-six years of 
age. Mr. George Chalmers, whose ingenuity always repays 
its errors, by giving ample occasion for a laugh, insists that 
they were addressed to queen Elizabeth. What must her ma- 
jesty have thought of the twenticth sonnet ? 

Considering these sonnets merely as poems, without refe- 
rence to their biographical importance, it is manifest that 
some of them lack an important characteristic of true poetry, 
namely, their being genuine draughts of the poet’s mind; 
for when he extols the personal charms and complexion of 
his friend, we recognise only an assumption of a fictitious 
character, borrowed in moments of thoughtless accordance 
from the capricious rudomontade of the times. To take the 
fashion of the age, and its unmeaning license of language into 
allowance, would be but justice to him if he were the com- 
monest sonneteer, emphatically is it due to his hallowed 
memory as the master of the human heart. Still, at the same 
time, that very allowance leaves his language to be held un- 
meaning, and therefore, in several passages, uninteresting. 
| Many of the sonnets, nevertheless, express an unexaggerated 
friendship that is traly Shaksperian and endearing; and the 
fancy, harmony, and diction of the greater portion of the 
whole collection betoken the hand of a master. They are, 











his feelings in sonnets, would not record himself a thousand 
‘times poorer, and more unhappy on one day than another? 





altogether, the best of our sonnet poetry anterior to that of 
Drummond; for George Steven’s comparison of them with- 
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Waller’s productions is unworthy of an answer. If the 
same commentator's question, “ What have truth and nature 
to do with sonnets?” deserve any reply, we may simply ex- 
tinguish it, by telling him that they have as much to do with 
the sonnet as with any other short species of poem. It is 
very true, that any long series of effusions, clothed in uniform 
metre, inspired with slightly varying sentiments, and devoted 
to the eame subject, will produce, when collectively read, a cer- 
tain monotonous effect, from which I cannot deny that these 
sonnets are totally free any more than those of Petrarch. 
It is delightful to take a short walk through side-rows of| 
sweet briars and honeyeuckles; but it would tire us to make 
a day’s journey through interminable alleys of them. There 
is no necessity, however, for our making a toil of a pleasure in 
reading either the sonnets of Shakespeare or Petrarch, for the 
character of tedium belongs not to those pieces individually 
any more than the pressure of a crowd belongs to the pre- 
sence of a single person. To say that these sonnets add but 
little to Shakspeare’s fame, is as excusable as to say that a 
considerable rock might appear but as a pebble if it were piled 
on the top of Olympus. But in many of them all the majesty 
and grace of Shakspeare is as distinct, and impress us with 
that peculiar aspect, as if thoughts that voluntary move har- 
monious numbers were the spontaneous respirations of his 
mind. I was beginning to enumerate the more exquisite 
portion of his sonnets, such as the 8th, the 30th, 123d, end 
others, but let me spare the reader the officious aid of a cice- 
rone, where he may so easily judge for himself. 1 will not 
preach to his taste and ear by commenting on the exquisite 
richness of music and meaning in the following lines :, 


Let me not to the marriage of true minde ' 
Amidst impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finde— 
Or bends with the removor to remove ; 
O no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the atar to every wandering bark, 
‘Whoee worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love's not time’s fool, though rosy lips and checks 
Within hia bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks ; 
Bat bears it out e’on to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
Inever writ, and no man ever loved. 





T.C. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





POLITICAL PARROTS. 


A TRAVELLER gives an account of two parrots, which he saw 
at Cincinnati, and one of which cried out “ hurra for Jackson,” 
while the other screeched “ hurra for Adams,” each laughing 
heartily at the end of the refrain. He calls them political 
parrots. This is known to bea common species in the repub 
lic, and had already been noticed in political ornithology. They 
sometimes get into public offices and legislative assemblics, 
where they contrive, occasionally, to pass for birds of wisdom, 
though they continue merely to repeat what they hear. As 
for the laugh or chuckle, it proceeds, now from heedless folly, 
anon from conscious knavery. Apropos of parrots: Shake- 
peare has well described, in the Merchantof Venice, two kinds 
of designing politicians : 

« Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peop through their eyes, 
‘And laugh, like parrote, at a bag-piper ; 

And others of such vinegar aspect, 


That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
‘Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.’? National Gaz. 





CLIMATE. 


Whoever of our fellow-citizens attaches much importance 
to climate, will find reason to be satisfied with his position, 
when he compares the weather which we have enjoyed for 
some months past, with that which was experienced in Lon- 
don during October, November, and December. It was neces- 
sary to refer to the poets for ideas of a golden sun and azure 
heaven. Some of our readers may recollect Lord Byron’s 
farewell to England, in Beppo: 

‘like the taxos, whenthey are not too many ; 
I like a sen coal fire, when not too dear; 
Ilikea beaf steak too, as well as any; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer ; 


I like the weather, when it ie not rainy ; 
That is, I like two months of every year." 


DANCING. 


Dancing, under proper limitations, is a highly salutary 
species of exercise; but when too long continued, or two vio- 
lently performed, it may be attended with very pernicious ef- 
fects. The exertion of so many musclesas is requiredin dancing, 
and the quick inspiration of a warm vitiated atmosphere, in 
8 crowded room, excite the circulation of the blood to as great 
an extent almost asin a fever. When to this is added the 
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use of liquors and cordials of a heating nature, which augment 
still more the motion of the heart; or of ices and iced drinks, 
which suddenly chill the system, together with exposure in a 
state of perspiration, and an insufficient clothing, to the cold 
damp night sir—and that unnstural excitement by which 
eleep is banished at the very period when nature calls for re- 
pose, we need not be surprised thst spitting of blood and con- 
sumption of the lungs should be frequent among the votaries 
of the ball-room or the midnight assembly. 

We have eaid that dancing, in moderation, is a salutary 
exercise, But it is so only when every limb and muscle is 
allowed to participate naturally and without constraint in the 
motion thus communicated to the body. When, on the con- 
trary, dancing is performed in a dress by which this is pre- 
vented, to say nothing of the total absence of all grace, in- 
jury, and that of a very serious character, is extremely liable 
to result, Foreign Magazine. 

SCOTTISH EDITORS. 
It is worthy of notice how many of the best periodicals at 
present in existence are edited by Scotchmen. There are, in 
the first place, our two leading reviews, the Quarterly edited 
by Mr. Lockhart, and the Edinburgh, edited at first by Mr. 
Jeffrey, and now by Mr. Napier. Then there are two Foreign 
Quarterly Reviews, edited, the one by Mr. Gillies, and the 
other by Mr. Fraser, both Scotchmen. Then comes the maga- 
zines; and first of all Blackwood’s, the sheet anchor of which 
is Professor Wilson—then the New Monthly, at the head of| 
which is Campbell the poet-—and Sharpes’ London Maga- 
zine, started and supported by Allan Cunningham. Then 
we have two philosophical journals, under the auspices of| 
two Scotchmen eminent in science—Dr. Brewster and Profes- 
sor Jamieson. If we next turnto the weekly publications, we 
have the Literary Gazette, so popular both in London and out 
of it, edited by Mr. Jordan; we have the Atlas, the largest 
paper in England, edited by Mr. Bell; and we have the Spec- 
tator, edited by Mr. Rintoul. As tothe newspapers, they are 
too numerous to particularise; but isthere not Mr. Stoddard 
of the Times, Mr. Staurt of the Courier, and Mr. Alexander| 
of the Morning Journal—three of the most influential of any 
published in the metropolis? Many other Scotch editors are 
scattered over England, whilst we are not aware of a single 
English editor in Scotland. Edin. Lit. Jour. 
MAGISTERIAL INTERFERENCE. 

We do not see how it falls within the province of the legie- 
lator or the magistrate to prescribe for the moral government 
of individuals. Our vices only come within the province of, 
the magistrate, when others suffer inconvenience from them. 
Wherever a faculty is given, that faculty may be abused. A 
man who can read, may read noxious books. The privilege 
of publishing without restraint may be used to the dissemina- 
tion of erroncous doctrines, and false views. Whoever pos- 
sesses the means, may indulge to excess in the pleasures of| 
the table, The rich man may drown his senses in wine, and 
the poor man in gin. The wise will be moderate in their en- 
joyments, and the imprudent immoderate. We know of no 
means by which excess can be guarded against, except the 
dispositions of individuals, which it is the business of instruc- 
tion and not laws to improve. Of this, however, we are cer- 
tain, that no men are entitled to erect themselves into judges 
of what indulgences ought to be allowed to others. We pro- 
test, therefore, against all reformations effected by magisterial 
interference. Who shall draw the lineof distinction between 
what is beneficial and what is hurtful? And why should 
difficulties be thrown in the way of those who wish a cup of| 
wine, because some may avail themselves of the facilities to 
drink to intoxication? The rubicund complexions of half the 
people in easy circumstances you meet in the strects, are a 
proof of their drinking as well as eating more than is strictly 
necessary for their health ; but they would resent all attempt 
toregulate their indulgences according to any standard fixed 
by others. The poor people are entitled to the same liberty 
asthe rich. When they violate the laws, punish them; but 
vo not punish them by sumptuary laws. Blackwood. 


ACCIDENT TO MAJOR SNOW. 

As the sixty-seventh regiment was returning from field drill, 
by some accident Major Snow was thrown off his horse with 
considerable violence. Happily, however, although he is a 
remarkably tall and heavy man, he escaped without injury. 
He afterwards made the accident the subjoct of a humorous 
equivoque, by assuring a brother officer who rejoined the regi- 
ment a day or two afterwards, that there had been a very heavy 
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fall of snow during his absence, Ago. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





Erract oF WARMTH ON ANIMAL LIFE.—Among animals 
—ays Dr. Arnott—the effects of heat are remarkable. The 
dread silence of winter, for instance, is succeeded in spring by 
one general cry of joy. Aloft in the air tho lark is every where 
caroling; and in the woods and shrubberies, a thousand 
little throats are similarly pouring forth their songs of gladness 
—during the day, the thrush and blackbird near our dwellings, 
are heard above the rest, and with the evening comes the 
sweet nightingale; for all of which it isthe season of love 
and of exquisite enjoyment. And it is equally so for animal 
nature generally ; in England, for instance, in April and May 
the whole face of the country resounds with lowings and 
bleatings and barkings of joy. And even man, the master 
of the whole, and whose mind embraces all times and places, 
is far from being insensible to this change of season. His far 
seeing reason of course draws delight from the anticipation of 
autumn, with its fruits; and his benevolence rejoices in the 
happiness observed among all inferior creatares; but inde- 
pendently of these considerations, on his own frame the re- 
turning warmth exerts a direct influence. In early life, when 
the natural sensibilities are yet fresh and unaltered by the 
habits of artificial society, spring to man is always a season of 
delight. ‘The eyes brighten, the whole countenance is anima- 
ted, and the heart feels as if new life were come, and has long- 
ings for fresh objects of endearment. Of those who have 
passed their early years in the country, or among the charms 
of nature, as contrasted with the arts of cities, there are few 
who, in their morning walks in spring, have not experienced 
without very definite cause, a kind of tumultuous joy, of which 
the natural expression would have been, how good the God of 
nature is to us! Spring is a time when sleeping sensibility 
is roused to feel that there lies in nature more than the grosser 
sense perceives. The heart is then thrilled with sudden ecs- 
tacy, and wakes to aspirations of sweet acknowledgment. 





Tue PHENOMENA OF LIGHT.—A certain intensity of light— 
observes the same author—is necessary to distinct vision, 
but the degree varies with the previous state of the organ. A 
person passing from the bright day into a shaded room, for a 
time may fancy himeelf in total darkness; and to persons sit- 
ting in the room and becoming accustomed to the less light 
80 as to see well with it, he will appear to be almost blind. 
The dawn of morning after the darkness of night appears 
much brighter than an equal degree of light in the evening. 
When, as the night falls, our lamps or candles are first intro- 
duced, the glare is often for a time offensive; and the same 
feeling is still stronger on opening, in the morning, bed-room 
window-ehutters or close drawn curtains. After the repose of 
night, the sensibility of the eye is such that the globules of 
blood in the capillary vessels of the retina produce the impres_ 
sion on it of little globes of light crossing among each other 
as the tortuous vessels do. To a prisoner after long confine- 
ment in a dark dungeon, the light of the sun is almost insup- 
portable. And a dungeon, which to common eyes is utterly 
dark, still to its long held inmate has ceased to be so. There 
are various instances in the records of the barbarous ages, of 
prisoners confined for years in utter darkness, who at last 
could see and make companions ofthe mice which frequented 
their cells, The darkness of a total eclipse after bright sun- 
shine appears much more deep than that of midnight, because 
of thecontrast. The long polar night of months ceages to ap- 
pear very dark tothe polar inhabitants. If an eye be directed 
for # time to a black wafer laid on a sheet of white paper, and 
afterwards to another part of the sheet, a portion of the size 
of the wafer will appear brilliantly illuminated; for the ordi- 
nary degree of light from it appears intenge to the part of the 
eye lately receiving almost none. An eye directed long and 
intensely upon any minute object—as when a sailor watches 
a speck in the distant horizon, supposed to be a ship, or when 
a hunter on the brown heath keepe his eye fixed on some game 
nearly of the colour of the heath, or when an astronomer 
gazes long at a little star—has the sensibility of its centre at 
last exhausted, and ceases to perceive the object; but on di- 
tecting the axis of the eye a little to one side of the object, so 
that an image may be formed only near the centre, the object 
may be again perceived, and the centre in the mean time en- 
joying repose, will recover its power. 

But the most extraordinary fact connected with the sensi- 
bility of the retina is, that if part of it be stongly exercised by 
looking for a time at an object of any bright colour, on then 
turning the eye away or altogether shutting it, an impression 
or spectrum will remain of the same form as the object lately 
contemplated, but of a perfectly different colour. Thus if an 




















eye be directed for a time to ayred water Jaid on white paper, 
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mane and liberal spirit, Adorned with the most pertinent 







and be then shut or turned to another part of the peper, a|jof the original, were occasionally visible. Tt was said, and and 
beautifully bright green wafer will be seen, and vice versa, a||truly said, by a clever writer—that Shakspeare’s plays lost 
green wafer will produce a red spectrum, an orange wafer will || more by stage representation, than those of others gained 


similarly produce a blue spectrum, a yellow one a violet spec- 
tram, c&c.; and a cluster of wafers will- produce a similar 
cluster of opposite colours. If the hand be then held over the 
eyelids to darken the eyes and prevent entirely the approach 
of light, the spectrum of the bright parts will be luminous, 
sarrounded by a dark ground, and when the hand is again re- 
moved, the contrary will be true. Again, if the eye bein a 
degree fatigued by looking at the setting sun, or even at a 
window with a bright sky beyond it, or at any very bright 
object, on then shutting it, the lately contemplated forme will 
be perceived, first of one vivid colour, and then of another, 
until, perhaps, all the primary colours have passed in review. 
‘These extraordinary facts prove that the sensation of light and 
colour, although excitable by light, is also producible without 
it. This truth gave occasion to Darwin’s ingenious theory, 
that the sensation of any perticular colour, of red, for instance, 
is dependent upon a certain state of contraction of the minute 
fibres of the retina, as the sensation of a particular tone de- 
pends on a certain frequency of vibration of some part of the 
ear—and that the fibres, when fatigued in that condition, seek 
relief when at liberty, by throwing themselves into an opposite 





to each other in kind, are those which when the solar spec- 
trum produced by a prism is painted round a wheel or circle, 
are opposite to each other in place. 





S11x-worms.—It is stated in a memoir by the 
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Bert-noor svaan.—The manufacture of sugar from beet- 
root is still making way rapidly in France, with almost daily 
improvements. Within the last fortnight a manufacturer near 
Paris has taken out a patent, by which he undertakes to di- 
minish the time hitherto required for completing the process 
atleast one-third. 


Dasyecuen.—A colossal statue of our Saviour, executed 


a pavilion, erected for its reception in the imperial garden. 





ANOTHER NEW INVENTION.—A carriage has been invented 
in England, which is propelled by two persons, inside, turn- 
ing a windlass. It moves with surprising rapidity. 


THE DRAMA. 








THE PARK THEATRE. 

Tue business of this house appears to be gradually! 
improving, but the experiment of re-opening the Bowery 
has so far been attended with but little success. The mana- 
gers, to be sure, even in opposition to the intense frost of| 
Saturday last, succeeded in deluding a few individuals 
thither, and set Messrs. Barnes and Hackett to try to make 
them laugh : two or three actually attempted to do so, but 
it was teo cold to make a joke of, and they desisted forth- 
with. At the Park, two new pieces have been brought out. 
One of them a tolerable farce, entitled “‘ Thirty-three John- 
street,” whose greatest merit ie a scene always gratifying to 
an English or an American audience, namely, a man in a des- 
perate state of intoxication. When naturally played, we 
never recollect to have seen a portrait of this kind fail in 
eliciting the warmest approbation of both. We presume it 
“comes home to the bosoms and business of all.” The 
other was a sprightly, pleasant little opera, called ‘“ Mu- 
sic and Prejudice.” It contains some charming melodies, 
which wereas charmingly sung by Mrs, Austin, particularly 
the last ballad, ‘‘ Upon the hill he turned.” The skeleton 
of Shakspeare’s “‘ Tempest,” was also exposed to the public, 
during the last week ; and notwithstanding the cruel inge- 
nuity exercised in hacking and mangling that wonderful 
production, glimpses of the superhuman power and beauty 





by it; the one being “like an apprentice dressed in his Sun- 
day clothes, the other like Apollo tricked out by a tailor.” 









it is more ethereal. Her slight, finely moulded form, and 


render her as apt a representative of the “dainty Ariel,” 
ascan well be imagined. The lively opera of the “Caliph 
of Bagdad” has also been twice performed during her en- 
gagement. Of this we have before spoken: the only 
change that has taken place, is, that Mr. Richings has been 
promoted to the part of the Caliph, vice Mercer removed ; 
he resigned his former character of Abdallah to Mrs.Wallack, 
but retained the splendid pair of green trowsers that used 
formerly to glorify the person of that gentleman, for the ser- 
vice of the Caliph. Neither the opera nor the trowsers suf- 


fered by this arrangement. Cc. 


THH NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


American periodicale.—Retiews have now become an in- 
tegral portion of the literature of every enlightened nation in 
, || Europe and America. And while by the talent, learning, and 
, |jctitical taste evinced in their pages, a pretty fair estimate may 
be formed of the intellectual advancement of a people, their 
generous support may be fairly assumed as an evidence of a 
general thirst for knowledge. To those classes more especi. 
ally, who cannot command leisure for minute and detailed 
reading, they serve as eo many labour-saving machines, to 
which odious improvements they are so far dissimilar, that 
instead of destroying the absolute necessity for the labour and 
employment, whose indispensable diminution they supply, they 
both increase the demand, and furnish the materials for its 
more extensive and liberal encouragement, In the United 

} States we possess three quarterly reviews, which need not fear 
comparison with the best conducted in Great Britian and 
France, in talent, comprehensive and useful information, and 
moral and political loftiness and independence of tone. As 
a fair specimen of each, the last numbers may be referred to 
with pride and confidence. The articles of which they treat 
are interesting and valuable, their disquisitionscarried onin the 
most liberal and impartial manner, their zeal for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the promotion of letters overflowing, 
and their execution unexceptionable, frequently spirited, and 


The North American contains an elaborate, and, as we think, 

enlightened and impartial discussion on the engrossing subject 
| of the policy proper to be pursued by our government towards 

the aborigines of the country, and well calculated to soothe 
existing animosities and reconcile sectional discrepancies. A 
continuation of the history of Bolivar and his coadjutors in 
Colombia, furnishes another interesting article. A review of 
Hoffman’s legal work, speaks in the highest terms of praise of 
that useful and successful production. 

The American Quarterly is not less happy than its more 
ancient contemporary in the choice of its subjects, and the 
| manner in which it recommends them to public notice. The 
defence of classical studies, which has formed so prominent 
and dazzling a theme of the scholar who conducts this period- 
ical, continues to elicit fresh talent in its 0 much despised 
cause, and to furnish new and unanswerable arguments in its 
claims to universal diffusion. Pitkin’s history of the United 
States, an invaluable repository of facts, and La Fayette’s tour 
through this country, written by Le Vasseur, are among the 
other articles entitled to commendation. 

The Southern Review, the youngest, but by no means the 
least vigorous of the three competitors for literary trimestrial re- 
putation, is uncommonly attractive this time. Its review of| 
Hall’s travels is decidedly the most spirited and happily con- 
ceived of any which have yet appeared in either hemisphere. 
A very just and unimpassioned judgment is passed upon the 
military and would-be scientific traveller. The review of 
Devereux is not leas successful than the notice of the previous 
works of the same popular author. All the articles come re- 
commended to the reader by the usual animation of style, 
land high moral tone which have characterised this journal 
from its commencement, 


Rev. Mr. Schroeder's address at the opening of the New- 

















and chaste figures of rhetoric, it speaks, nevertheless, in the 
most impressive and unfeigned accents of imploring cle- 
mency for the sick and poor. No extraneous assistance was 
in fact needed to commend the claims of an institution 


Barry delivered many of the speeches of Prospero well, || which can boast of dispensing efficient aid annually to ten 
i ly the concluding one, and Hilson, Barnes, and {thousand destitute sick persons, and of thus direotly reliev- 
Placide deserve praise as Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo. |jing-the public burden, which might have else been charged 
Mrs. Austin’s Ariel is decidedly the best we have ever seen: || with their support. The address of Mr. Schroeder does 


himself credit as a man and a philanthropist, and cannot be 


rich mellow voice, unbroken by a particle of harshness, || too widely circulated. 


The Evening Journal.—Few newspapers have ever met 
with such decided marks of public support and favour as 
this unpretending but usefal sheet, published in the Bowery. 
It is the third on the list of the most extensively circulated 
journals in the city. Its price, accommodated to the means 
of a large portion of the community, does not indicate any 
proportionate want of the ability or information possessed 
by its numerous contemporaries. It displays, on the con- 
trary, an abundant share of talent in the editorial depart- 
ment, and its communicated articles, with a few exceptions, 
bave been of a popular and interesting character. We 
refer to the essays which have occasionally appeared, treat- 
ing lightly of subjects beyond the province of any daily 
paper, and which can never be approached with sufficient 
caution and delicacy. The Evening Journal would, we 
think, be seriously improved in its general aspect, if it left 
these topics untouched. In offering this euggestion, we are 
solely actuated by an honest desire of seeing the enterpris- 
ing conductor completely prosperous in the arduous career 
in which he has embarked, and by what we deem essen- 
tial to the preservation of public order and private virtue. 
With the editorial ability and tact of the Journal, every 
one conversant with its columns must be fully satisfied. 


fi literary lounge.—Such of our readers as are fond of in- 
dulging in an occasional lounge among the muses, could not 
spend a leisure hour more profitably than at the literary 
emporium of the Mesers. Carvill, Broadway. The rich trea- 
sures of science and the fine arts which have been amassed 
by these indefatigable caterers for the public taste, are truly 
delightful, and in many respects astonishing. Their capa- 
cious store is an intellectual repository, which, in a great 
measure, supplies the want of a public library. A foreign 
department has been lately added and arranged, under the 
directions of Mr. De Behr, comprising the classical works 
of all nations, both ancient and modern; viz.—German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, and even Hebrew : 
also, the operas of the immortal Mozart, with Italian words. 
But it is useless to attempt a description of the various 
attractions of this resort. To be duly appreciated, they 
must be visited and inspected. 


Our fair correspondent Thyrza.—Where praise is so well 
deserved and so entirely gratuitous, as the following tribute 
from the Courier and Enquirer, of the twenty-ninth ultimo, 
we cannot refrain from giving it insertion : 

“We have often observed the signature of Thyrza in the 
columns of the New-York Mirror, and have always read her 
effusions with pleasure. We judge the writer to bea lady on- 
ly from the signature. Thyrza’s productions bespeak a culti- 
vation of mind, a vividness of imagination, and a refine- 
ment of feeling far above the common pitch. With perhaps 
two or three exceptions, she will not suffer by a comparison 
with the many lady poets of whom our country boasts. 
Why does she continue incognita? She need not fear to 
disclose her name.” 


A brave girl—The daughter of a respectable citizen in 
North Second-street—says a Philadelphia paper—had pass- 
ed the evening out at a party, and returning late, had thrown 
herself on her bed, without changing her dress, to recover 
from 8 momentary fatigue. After relapsing into a kind of 
slumber, she was startled by feeling breathing of some 
person near her, and on looking around, discovered, by the 
faint light of the window, the figure of a man standing 
beside her. She immediately seized him by his waist, and 
held him so firmly as to be drawn from her posture, by his 
struggling to free himself; and on his effecting this, and 
escaping to the stairs of the upper story, she retained a hold 
of his garments. During this she repeatedly called to her 
parent below—“ Father, father ; haste, haste; Ihave caught 
arobber!” The father was too much confused by the sud- 
den and uncommon call to arrive in time to secure, the vil- 








York City Dispensary.—Seldom have we risen from the 
perusal of any discourse which breathed forth a more hu- 


lain, who escaped through the garret scuttle, and descended 
by the roof-of the adjoining buildings. 





MODERATO ENERGICO. 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS! 
COMPOSED BY W. H. PHIPPS. 
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‘Fhe highlands? the highlands! far up the the grey stem, || And a dom at tha door f 


Stands a cozy wee cot wi’ a but and 


i the 
celdaud Toeve or as mir. || Tho’ to mouotine a 





thlands! O 
moorlands 


a Tworethets, || Tho bloakbe the clime, and seanty the Faro, 
ragged and bare, || My hoart’s in the highlands, O gia I were there. 





VARIETIES. 


Livv.—When there was that great fire in the seraglio, at 
Uonstantinople, about fifty years ago, a large portion of the 
furniture, and among the rest, several books were flung into 
the street. The secretary of the French embassy then at 
the porte, happened to be walking that way, and as he was 
getting as well as he could through the crowd, he saw a 
man with a large folio volume, which he had opened, but 
could not tell what to make of it. The secretary saw it: 
was a manuscript of Livy, and on turning over the leaves a 
little further, found that it bad the second decade as well as 
the first, and probably might have all that is lost to us. He 
offered the man a handsome reward if he would keep the 
book under his long robe, and follow him with it to his 
lodgings. The man agreed to it, and followed him ; but the 
crowd and confusion increasing, they were separated, and 
so the secretary lost the opportunity of recovering so great 
a treasure as this would have been to the learned world. 

Exrzaimnce.—At a certain age, experience removes the 
bandage which has hitherto prevented us from seeing re- 
ality. This is done by degrees ; the illusion does not vanish 
all at once, bat grows weaker, and at length wholly disap- 
pears. Fatigued by a vain chase after good, through tortu- 
ous paths, strewed with both thorns and flowers, along which 
the impulse of example and the fever of the passions hurry 

our steps, we pause; and soon we recall to our recollection 


a straight and even path, not before tried, that of repose; 
we seek it, find it, follow it, and attain our object. Such is 
the usual progress of human life; and the habit of achiev- 
ing great things does not make us cease to be men. 

ANOTHER s1ncERx.—A new singer has excited some sensa- 
tion at Vienna, and it is said that she will probably make as 
much noise in the musical world as Sontag. She is about 
cighteen years old, and is the daughter of Madame Grun- 
baum, the vocalist. The young lady in question has just 
made a very successful début, and attracts the dilettanti no 
legs by her beauty than by her singing. This is the third| 
or fourth lady who has been announced in Germany ag like- 
ly to replace Sontag, without fulfilling that expectation. 

THE RULING Passion.—It is related in a recent biography 
of Lambert, the astronomer, of Mulhausen, that on being 
asked how he liked an opera at Berlin, to which he hed been| 
taken by some of his friends, he replied, that he had not seen| 
it, as he had been occupied during the entire evening in cal-| 
culating the refraction of light from the lustre. 

Honse napise.—Horse radish cut into small pieces, and| 
chewed in the mouth, is an excellent remedy for hoarseness, 
coughs, colds, and cases of incipient consumption. Several| 
cases of its successful application have come within our 
knowledge. 

Ciry oF wasHinaton.—The population of Washington| 
city is estimated at nineteen thousand three hundred and! 
nineteen. There were erected one hundred and forty-eight: 





Lord Peterborough, after a visit to Archbishop Fenelon, 
jeaid, “he was cast in a particular mould, that was never 
used for any body else; he is a delicious creature! but I 
was forced to get away from him as soon as I possibly 
could, for else he would have made me pious.” 

Pertinacity in opinion more frequently arises from a par- 
tial view of a subject than from a full comprehension of it, 
and is not of itself any proof of rectitude of judgment. 

‘When the English were good catholics they usually drank 
the pope’s health in a full glass after dinner; au bon pere, 
whence your bumper. 

If the mind be not cultivated in early life, we lose an op- 
portunity of intellectual improvement which no study in a 
later period can repair. 

To attempt to civilize or moralize a people who are in a3 
state of want, as to subsistence, has always proved a for- 
orn hope. 

Coercion, though it may form habits, never forms princi- 
ples—the only security for their permanency. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





ADORA TE SUPPLEX. 


Bacx—back again to their holy fount, 
- ‘The dreams of being run : 

From the skies Kindlod. they remount 
As the eagle to the sun. 

As the puse flame burns towards the heaven 
In its iatensity, 

Is there a power which thoy hast given, 
That should not rise to thee? 

Oh stronger is that eagle’s 
When his was high'in ane 

And purer glow the living ra: 
When their light is kindled there. 

And the spirit is brighter when its thought 
Is lit from the shrine of heaven, 

The prophet fire is o’er it brought, 
And the prophet mantle given. 

We sip of the bubbles by ion led, 
As they flash delusivelye 

But the thirst of the spirit is only fed 
By living waves from thee. 


A DREAM. 


High sounds of festal glee 

Broke forth upon the midnight air ; 

And in the throng I wandered there, 
‘Thy form to see. 


Taw thee not that hour! 

Soft music’s voice was on the wind, 

All eyes were bright, and hearts wero kind— 
I felt their pewer. 


Theard the joyful laugh; 
The flashing cup like jewels beamed, 
And every drop with pleasure teemed— 
I could not quaff! 


The rose and leaf were there, 
With freshest violets entwined, 
Tn many a beauteous wreath to bind 
The fair-one’s hair. 
The merry dance went by, 
And woman seemed a spirit fled ; 
A happy thing from heaven sped, 
ith man to vie. 


Tho song was heard no more— 
‘The harp unstrung—its echoes spent— 
Methought all steps were homeward bent— 
The feast was o’er. 


T was alone and spoke! 
I call’d aloud thy cherished name, 
‘Then trembling, forth thy spirit came! 
I wept! I woke! 


Hinpa. 


Lara. 





_, THE MAIDEN’S ANSWER.*« 


And wherefore should I linger here, 
Like summer’s latest rose, 
Where every object wakes the tear 
From memory’s urn that flows? 
The friends that made life’s vernal day 
‘All music to my mind, 
Mave passed like autumn birds away, 
And left no note behind. 
Home, with thy free, unsullied mirth, 
How sadly changed art thou! 
‘The voices of thy household worth, 
Where may I list them now? 
I wander to the narrow bed, 
In dreams to catch them there ; 
But silence, asif earth were dead, 
Awakes me to despair. 
Lead on—lead on—I follow thee, 
Friend of my wintry day! 
And though from home my path shall be, 
T will not longer stay. 
‘Thou too shalt go, lone, 
In thee my soul shall find 
A fit memorial of those 
Left blighted here behind. 
Scenes of my youth’s unclouded years, 
I break your binding spell ; 


ve-grown Fore, 





* Seo the ‘ Hunter to his love,’ published in the last number of the 
New-York Mirror. 


Ye have my last best gift, my tears, 
Therefore in peace farewell ; 
Tothe uncharnelled woods afar, 
With my last friend I flee, 
His love the only gains star 
That hope has left to me. 
Flowers—that have grown beneath my hand, 
Bowers—of the woodbine shade, 
Lake—by the summer rainbow spanned, 
Lawn—where my free foot strayed ; 
Birds—of the sweet familiar voice, 
Elms—where the zephyrs dwell, 
Home—of my heart's remembered joys, 
Graves—of my kin—farewell ! 
Now to the forest's shadowy depths, 
By thy fond side F'll roam; 
Yet chide not, love, her faltering steps, 
Who leaves her childhood’s home : 
And chide thou not the gushing tear, 


That dims her parting geze ; 
When grief’s dark shower has passed, more clear 
Love's bosom light shall blaze. Proteve. 





ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 





THE REFORMATION. 
A FACT. 

Axovr a century ago—I think Iam not much out of the 
way as to the time, for it was in the “honey-years” of my 
good great grand parents—I say “honey-years,” for, in those 
primeval days, people, even of the first socicty, were in the 





habit of numbering by years, and not as now by moons, that 
blissful season of marriage, when_all is as new and creative of| 
joy to the happy pair, as the genial opening of spring is to 
the tuneful nightingale and his confiding mate. It was in 
those happy days then that there came to New Town, a vil- 
lage not far from this city, a stranger from “the mother coun- 
try ;” he was a young man, uncommonly handsome in person, 
and of prepossessing manners, and his complexion was 60 
dazzlingly white, that he was called Fair James by all the in- 
habitants far and near. As to hissir-name, that was a secret 
None could ever persuade him to reveal. His education was 
80 far above his avowed calling of ‘“wool-comber,” that he 
was generally supposed to be a wandering prodigal son of| 
genteel parentage. 

Dressed in a white fleecy habit, with his hat slouched upon 
his temples, he went from farm to farm pursuing his occupa- 
tion with great industry, and would, after a day of hard labour, 
pocket at sun-set his copper pence with perfect sang froid, to 
tell them out at evening in a very different humour to the tune 
of the potent mug—and he could not choose but feel its in- 
fluence, for then 

The muge wore largo, the drink was wondrous strong !"? 
and again and again it was replenished, until his wits began 
to turn. 

And love too, was in the cup when mingled and presented 
to him by the hand of Nannette, the pretty bar-maid; there 
was something 80 attractive, he said, in the little toss of her 
head—one of the finest in the world—and in the ingenuous 
expression of her dark eyes when she staid the cup to entreat 
the young wool-comber to beware of the spectre at the bottom, 
which Halkin, the witty publican, had graven there in rude 
device to prevent Susan, his tasteful spouse, from sipping too 
deeply. 

But of small avail was Nannette’s gentle counsel to James; 
for the oftener he saw her, and tasted the seductive beverage, 
the dearer he loved the one, and the deeper he quaffed the 
other; altogether regardless of the frightful spectre, till weary 
and overcome, he would sometimes sink to sleep with his 
head against the counter. It was then that Nannette could 
contemplate, without embarrassment, the beauty of his features 
and complexion, and the dark luxuriant curls which surmount- 
ed his high and polished forehead; and often too, she would 


[draw near that she might look upon the silken lid wherein 


an eye rested that could open to the morning brilliant as its 
own beam. 

This contemplation, though one of great interest, conveyed 
no hearts-ease to the simple, yet amiable Nannette. She 
sighed to think that eo fine a specimen of human nature should 








be so lost to the virtue and charms of sobricty. That he had 


manly graces and a superior mind, she had early discovered, 
for Nannette was in no way deficient in‘observation ; and her 
kind heart tenderly pitied, but she meant not to love James. 
Nannette was not the lawful inheritor of the title of bar-maid 
—she was the daughter of a French officer, a prisoner of war, 
who had died and left his accomplished child to poverty and 
the care of heaven, 

But Nannette was as amiable as she was lovely, and anxious 
to make herself useful where she was dependent. She was 
grateful too, for the gratuitous attentions paid to her departed 


‘|| father by the worthy pair with whom she resided ; and, with 


all humility and cheerfulness, she gave the sparkling cup to 
each new-comer through the week, and cast up the scores on 
Saturday-night to the perfect delight of Halkin, who would 
rub his hands and cry, ‘dear me, what a fine creature! pity 
it were not a boy, to look to my out-door affairs too.” 

On Sundays Nannette shone the star of the morning, for 
then her attendance at the bar was dispensed with that skc 
might go to church to lay in a stock of edification to fortify her 
young heart against the machinations and assaults of the 
evil one, to which her exposed situation might render it a 
prey; and Nannette continued to walk in piety and purity of 
conduct, (a refined nature is not easily perverted) notwith- 
standing the many toils she had to encounter. 

Nor was Halkin and his good wife losers by the protection 
they extended to the beautiful orphan; for half their custom 
was drawn thither by the light of her countenance. She war 
the real sun of which their gilded sign presented only the 
fainter rays. Nannctte was intellectual too, in spite of the bar: 
for even amidst her daily avocations, so entirely mechanical. 
there was little to disturb the workings of fancy ; andif “the 
proper study of mankind is man,” she had certainly an op- 
portunity of acquiring knowledge. Indeed it was surprising 
to observe how she would turn all things to good account ; 
even the spectre at the bottom of the mug conveyed to her 
mind a deeper lesson than was intended by the artist. And 
she profited much more by the moral than did many of those 
who examined more frequently the singular devico—justly 
eliciting the approbation of the aged and thinking part of the 
little world around her. 

As for lovers, they came in swarms—many vowcd eternal 
faith, a few offered marriage, and all sighed from the bottom 
of their hearts. Even the young clergyman of the village 
would lay greater stress upon “heaven be with you!” and 
pray with more fervour whenever Nannette graced the church 
with her presence. And there was the wiser son of ZEscula- 
pius too, who would oftener than need, bare her beautiful arm 
and feel her healthy pulse, that he might judge with morc 
certainty of the improvement of his patients; and then he 
would pat her soft and rosy check, and marvel how the crimson 
current could flow so readily there. 

But all these things made little impression upon the heart of 
Nannette. In fact, she forgot them the next moment. But, 
in regard to James, it was not so. She could well remember 
whatever he said or sung, for he was musical as well as literary. 
and to every look and action of his, her bosom bore record. 
Thore was something, she thought, s0 novel in his appearance, 
so superior in his person and manners to any one she had 
seen—he was so gentle and persuasive in his language—had 
euch depth of feeling, that, in spite of his failing, she felt 
greatly interested in his happiness. Then he was astranger, 
an offcast of fortune, like herself, and had a claim upon her 
sympathy—therefore she could not but pity him very sincerely 
—and very sincerely, too, did she love him; but more of that 
hereafter. 

At this juncture she was sorcly disturbed by his increasing 
inebriety. Each successive night (Sundays only excepted) 
beheld him still the insatiate votary of the odious mug, while 
the hideous figure at the bottom, instead of repulsing him. 
seemed to have acquired the fascination of an angel. And 
when a friend kindly interfered to admonish and warn him 
of his ruin, he would gaily answor, “nay, now, why bid me 
despair when there are but twenty-nine lives between me and 
a title, a time-honoured name, and a large estate?’ This 
was often repeated by James in his hours of delirium, but 
amall respect was paid to his pretentions by the motley groups 
that gathered nightly about him, while all pronounced him to 








be a lost nan, 
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Nanette alone cherished the only glimpse of his reform. 
She had observed that on the Sabbath day he invariably for- 
bore to taste the alluring cup. Dressed in a clean suit of 
lambs-wool, he would, on those days, attend her to church, 
and while there, the decency of his devotion, being with all 
humility, and the fervency of his response, formed a singular 
contrast with his free libations daring the rest of the week ; 
while the evening of each sacred day witnessed their vows of| 
love and faith. Seated beneath the broad spreading willow, 
at the back of the church, many an hour was spent in improv- 
ing conversation, and an interchange of affections. The 
murmuring of the little brook at their feet filled the pauses 
love made, and banished from the hum of noisy insects that 
monotomy of sound which is too apt to pervade the retreats 
of wood and grove, while the moon looked down upon their 
beautiful and holy intercourse—and seldom has her beams 
illumined fairer countenances, or forms more perfect from the 
hand of heaven. 

Thus, between piety and love, was each first day hallowed 
by the youthfal pair; but the remainder of the week was, to 
him, a blank of time, and to her, a period of severe trial. 

Weeks and months passed away, and the hateful mug was 
for ever at his lips. In vain Nannette sighed and gently re- 
proved; no amendment was visible in the conduct of James; 
on Sundays only did his countenance bear tho perfect stamp; 
then, indeed, it was radiant with beauty and intelligence. One 
evening James had taken an inordinate measure, and lay ex- 
tended along the bench of the inn; the good hostess, who was 
busy in preparing for a public parade, found the unfortunate 
youth very much in her way, and, with little ceremony, 
ordered her servants to convey the intemperate wretch to the 
porch, and lay him by the side of Keeper, the dog, as a fit 
companion for brutes only. The injunction was instantly 
obeyed, and he was borne into the porch, incapable of making 
the least resistance, yet perfectly sensible of his degraded con- 
dition, and stung to the soul by the severe reproof. 

The faithful Keeper, now his only friend, as if insympathy 
with his sufferings, began to tick his hands and face, which 
kindness James endeavoured to prevent, but found that he had 
not power to move alimb; and, in the anguish of his wound- 
ed feelings, he exclaimed, 

“Gracious heavens! am J indecd so lost? Shall I be hence- 
forth a thing for men to buffet—to scoff and jeer at? A pro- 
digal, fit only to herd with swine! Thou, Keeper, art too 
good a dog for such a one!” 

The morning of the following day the young wool-comber 
was no where tobe found. Inquiry was made at the different 
farm houses, but to no purpose ; it was supposed that he had 
left the town during the night of his mortification. The 
pretty Nannette was no longer visible at the inn, while the 
story oftheir flight soon spread through the village and became 
at least a nine day’s wonder among the inhabitants. 

Many years had passed away, and the loves of James and 
Nannette was an affair almost forgotten, when judge H., a 
wealthy farmer of New Town, was tempted by business or 
pleasure, to cross the uncertain wave, and visit home, ‘the 
mother country.” (Thus was the favoured isle denominated 
by the English-Americans even to the period of our division.) 

Having accomplished the objects of his voyage, he bade 
adieu to the great metropolis, and took post chaise for the 
nearest sea-port town, from whence he purposed to sail for 
America in a few'days. He had not driven far from London 
when a coach and four attempted to pass him on the road. 
Some difficulty occurred to prevent its progress, owing to the 
awkwardness of the post-boy. The gentleman in the carriage 
looked from the window to give orders to his attendants, and 
his eye met that of judge H., who also had leaned forward that 
he might observe how matters were about tobe arranged. In 
a moment asmile of joyous recognition lighted upthe features 
of thestranger, whose dress and manners comported well with 
the splendour of his vehicle. 

“Good heavens? he exclaimed, “is not this my friend H. 
of Long Island? Surely it is he ; and in the next moment 
he was at the side of the chaise. i 

“You have pronounced my name, most certainly,” replied 
the worthy farmer; ‘but how you could have known it, is to 
mea riddle.” 

“Look well at me, I pray you,” and the stranger drew him- 
self up to his full height, and, raising his hat, continued, 
“examine my features carefully—are they not familiar to you?”’ 

“They are not indeed, sir,” replied H., after a few moments 
intent survey of the noble and graceful figure before him. ‘1 
do assure you that tomy knowledge I never saw you till this 





hour, or my memory is unusually treacherous ;” he then mur- 
mured out something of the unmerited honour, &., and bid- 
ding a ‘‘ good morrow,” was about to drive off. 








“Stay ,sir,” cried the stranger ; “can it be possible that you 
have forgotten James, the unfortunate wool-comber, who, 
but ten years since, soughta living through your town?” 
“Who? What? This James, who disgraced himself at 
Halkin’s by his intemperance? and finished by stealing away 
the sweetest flower that ever blossomed in our soil! Do my 
eyee—my ears hear aright ?” and the good farmer raised his 
hands in utter astonishment. 

“I perceive you are greatly surprised at the change in my 
appearance and circumstances, and very naturally ; but do you 
not remember I used often to tell you that there were but 
twenty-nine lives between me and a title with a large estate? 
Time has swept away those barriers, and I am now in quiet 
possession of a fortune more than sufficient for one that early 
knew the most trying vicissitudes of life. She, of whom you 
spoke, the dear, the lovely Nannette, the partner and soother 
of my sorrows, is now the sharer of my prosperity—the happy 
wife and mother. Come home with me—my estate lies not 
far from this, and you may then have it in your power to con- 
vey to the good people of Long Island a just idea of the im- 
proved fortunesof Fair Sames the wool-comber, and the pretty 
Nannette the bar-maid.” P.J. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 











Waveney novets.—The genius of Walter Scott knows 
no bounds. Not satisfied with having furnished the world 
with the most captivating series of fictitious histories, he re- 
sumes his pen in his advanced age, to improve their general 
appearance, to illustrate their obscure pointa, and supply such 
deficiencies as the haste of composition, urged by the unceas- 
ing and untiring demand from the groaning press had allowed 
to enter, insensibly to himself and the millions of his readers, 
into their composition. Additional prefaces, expository anec- 
dotes, and corrections of the main text, are the fruits of this 
laudable determination. The new edition of the Waverley 
novels thusimproved, has scarcely been announced before its 
firet volumes are already re-published in this country. Such 
ia the eager and enlightened zeal entertained by booksellers in 
the United States to gratify a literary taste, diffused far and 
wide among the people. And yet narrow minds love toindulge 
in ill-natured and petty sarcasms upon the absence of taste 
for letters in this country! Such pitiful insinuations betray 
at once the humble rank and limited knowledge of those who 
delight in their flippant utterance. The re-publication of the 
invaluable new edition, so fresh from the hands of the great 
author, has been undertaken in Boston, and will compare 
favorably, in typographical execution, with its great British 
prototype. We have received a copy of the work, as far as 
printed, from Mr. C. S. Francis, Broadway—at whose well 
furnished Parthenon bookstore and reading room, it may be 
had at a very moderate price. 

AN AMERICAN COMIC ANNUAL.—Finn and Johnson, of 
Boston, have clubbed together to produce a comic annual for 
the next season of gift books. ‘‘ Johnson,” says the Evening 
Post, ‘‘has been called the Cruikshank of the country, and 
Finn is no less our Hood. The two together will doubtless be 
able to concoct a book that shall force the most grave and me- 
lancholic reader to smile.” 

Jzrrznson’s works.—A second edition of the works of 
Thomas Jefferson will shortly be put to press by the brothers 
Carvill, of this city, and Messrs. Gray and Bowen, of Boston. 

Tus perormep.—A new drama, under this title, written 
by Richard Penn Smith, has been produced in Philadelphia. 
It was entirely successful. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








BAD HABITS. 


One of the most thoughtless habits a man can fall into, the 
most senseless and indefensible that any person, allowed the 
use ofa pen can indulge, and one which we would think 
altogether inconsistent with the manners of a gentleman, 
is the too common practice of throwing ink about the floor 


the indelible liquid being appropriated to the benefit of the 
clothes, the furniture, or the caxpets, and the remainder ap- 
plied to the proper use and end of the dye, in colouring the 
paper. The excuse of some for this careless and indelicate 
custom is, that their attention is eo completely engrossed by 
the magnitude or intense interest of the object on which their 
mind is employed, that they know not whether their ink is' 











dropt on their paper or thrown upon their neighbour’s clothes. 
But in such cases one should write where the shoe-black 


[cleans boots, where the blacking he scatters about can do no 


when writing, at every dip of the pen; the greatest part of 
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jury, or in some place prepared for such usage. Still the 
bominable habit acquired in the office will follow insensibly 
into the parlour, and the sloventiness of the lawyer render the 
student a nuisance wherever he finds a pen and ink to firt 
with. (Could not a pen that would deliver a cértain quantity 
of ink only, be invented for the use of these ink throwers !) 
I know a clerk in a certain office, who has become so noto- 
rious for this habit, after spotting a dozen garments for his fel- 
lows, that they retire from him as instinctively as from a cut- 
tle-fish, and give him elbow and spatter-room whenever he 
sits down to write. How many lady’s dresses have been dis- 
figured or spoiled by this practice, I cannot name, But this 
1 know, that my carpets, my floors, and every thing about my 
house, owe their inky nebula to the hands of friendly visiters 
who have had occasion te write in my premises, and with 

my habitual care to prepare and keep my writing materials, 
have thrown more ink about them than they put on their 
paper. I had escaped, however, almost harmless for some 
years, and had often congratulated myself on running scot-free 
80 long, when my good fortune was interrupted, the other 
day, by a black and sinister occurrence, in spite of all my 
precautions to the contrary. A young acquaintance, who 
sometimes visits my family, and whose good sense and accom- 
plishments forbade the suspicion of any such fault, called at my 
house in my absence, and, being possessed of handsome lite- 
vary acquirements, was requested by one of my daughters to 
write a piece in her album. He complied accordingly, and 
left in the book a specimen of respectable poetic talents, but 
on the floor a memento of the most detestable habit I am ex- 
posing. The carpet, being of a dark hue, sustained no visible 
damage ; but the floor, uncovered in the recess of the window, 
received marks that will remain as long as the wood, to re- 
mind us of an unwelcome guest, and caution against him in 
future. The encomiums on his conduct he received, from both 
the male and female part of my family, he may imagine, on 
recollecting the remarks he heard on the bad pens and slo- 
venly writing by which some gentlemen had displayed their 
neatness and taste in the book. I hope he will take a hint 
from this representation, leave the offensive practice with his 
bachelorship in the office, and take good care, as he values the 
good wishes of the girls for his agreeable society, or the good 
will of their parents, in countenancing such ink-spirters, 
wherever he goes, to sink the character of the lawyer, quid- 
nune, or philosopher, and be sure that he does not, in so dura- 
ble and undesirable a manner, leave his mark behind him. H. 


ANACREON MOORE. 


As this inimitable poet subsequently atoned, in a volun- 
tary and handsome apology, for his boyish libels on Ameri- 
can character and manners, in the year 1801, we have 
freely forgiven him, although we cannot forget the repeat- 
ed prostitution of bie fine talents in thus satirizing his 
hospitable entertainers. We therefore select one pas 
sage, from his eighth epistle, addressed to Spencer, which 
we think will not be uninteresting to our readers. In his 
beautiful apostrophe to Mr. Dennie, then editor of the Port 
Folio, anda little circle of literary friends, to whom the latter 
had introduced the young poet, we find the following lmes : 

“Oh! if America can yet be great, 

If neither chain'd by choice, nor damn'd by fate 

To the mob-mania, which imbrates her now, 

She yet can raise the bright but temperate brow 

Of single majesty—can Grandly place 

An empire's pillar upon freedom's base, 

Nor fear the mighty shafi will feebler prove 

For the fair capitol that flowers above! 

If yet, rolieved from all that vulgar throng, 

So vain of dulsiess, and 00 pleased with wrong, 

‘Who hourly teach her like themselves to hide 

Folly in froth, and barrenness and pride— 

Of dnt refnentat round the pomp of ara 
0 

and see har pocts flash the fires of sheen 

Te light her warriors’ thunderbolts along! 

It is to you—to souls, that favouring heaven 

Has made like yours—the glorious task is given.”* 

However sincerely we regret the narrow political preju- 
dices of the youthful poet, at this early period of his bril- 
liant career, we have no objection to the foregoing compli- 
ment to Mr. Dennie and his friends. The talented and 
accomplished editor of the Port Folio was the successful 
pioneer who gallantly led the way in the march of American 
literature. Our country owes him much, and every liberal 
and enlightened mind is happy to acknowledge the obliga- 
tion. To his genius and talents we are indebted, in no 
small degree, for having already realised the semi-predic- 
tion contained in the above extract. Stimulated by his ex- 
ample and success, other and more youthful adventurers 
have taken the field, and reaped rich harvests of laurels. 
Experience has convinced us, that the pillar of freedom is 
not rendered more; feeble |by the flowery capital of polite 
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literature, which now surmountsit. Columbia has “ wreath- 
ed the attic charms of soft refinement round the pomp of| 
arms.” She Aas, in more instances than can be readily enu- 
merated, “seen her poets flash the fires of song to light the 
thunderbolts of her warriors.” And what is more, she has 
(since the first publication of the satirical epistle, from 
‘which the foregoing extract is made) by her progress in 
the arts and sciences, and her feats in arms, secured the 
friendship, elicited the admiration, and commanded the re- 
spect of every civilized nation on the globe. w. 





ORIGINAL EPILOGUE. 

The following epilogue, written at the request of the author 
of a new melo-drama, lately produced at the Park theatre, 
founded on Cooper’s last novel, entitled the ““Wept-of-Wish-ton- 
wish,” was spokenat the conclusion of the play by Mrs. Sharpe, 
in the character of Narra-Mattah, and received with reiterated 
burets of applause. Whether the epilogue saved the play, or 
Mrs. Sharpe saved the epilogue, it is not ours to say ; perhaps 
“a little of both.” At any rate, this publication of the poetry 
will not blight a single leaf in the laurel chaplet of its author, 
Samuel Woodworth, esq. 

Narrah-Mattah enters, speaking to herself. 

The curtain’s down—and while they’re all behind 

Doffing their pilgrim dresses—I’ve a mind 

At the gay modern world to have one pee 

And just say “how d’ye you?” before I sleep. 

(Looks round the bozes.) 

But how is this? am I to understand 

‘That these are the descendants of that band 

Of pious plain-clad pilgrims, who came o’er 

To seek for freedom on this western shore 7 

‘Why—where’s the plain mob cap? the russet gown ? 

The puritanic coat? the close-cropt crown? 

Where’s all that neat simplicity of dress 

Which marked the puritans? Egad! I guess 

I wan’t alone—more of them must have wed 

With native chiefs, and mingled white and red; 

Else why this taste for feathers, beads, and shells, 

In their descendants? Why do modern belles 

Paint their sweet faces, and from either ear 

Suspend those sparkling trinkets? And then here, 

Crouch her own arm.) 
So modestly to bury half their charms, 

Ta those huge silken bags that hide their arms! 

there's red blood in some of your blue veins, 

And so there is in yours, ye dapper swains, 

Or what’s the meaning of those dandy chains 

Extending from your ms to your pockets 7 

I wonder if you modern beaux wear lockets! 

Nay, hope not to escape me—you will fail, 

"Those treacherous square-toes, (laughing) I shall know 

your trail. (looks at the second tier.) 

T see you there, but I wont tell your name, 

He with the whiskers—yes—that’s him—the same ; 

-4 mighty chief of some great tribe, no doubt, 

You need not tell me een make it out 

Yes, I see—it plainly now appears, 

Thoo> artificial whiskers hide long ears! 

But he with that blue blanket on one shoulder, 

‘And feathered lip, must be a chief still bolder; 

Perhaps a sachem, sagamore, or ecribe, 

O, I perceive, he’s of the cockney tribe. 

But what is that thing 7—yonder—up above ? 

He with the eye-glass? There! he’s dropt his glove ; 

What tribe claims him—or it—that taper shape? 

I've strong suspicions it must be the ape! 

You needn't smile, here, in the pit, below, 

For I’ve a word with you before T go. 

Yes, do smile! In mercy don’t look grave, 

For ’tis your tribe must either damn or save 

The littie bantling just gone off the stage. 

Forget its faults, but not its tender age. 

‘What if it be a little rude and wild, 

Remember that a parent loves his child : 

And I'll be sworn he’s somewhere here to-night, 

With feelings none can know but they who write. 

So be good-natured, now, ye critic tribe ; 

Nay, do not frown—can I not name some bribe ? 

Yes, here it goes—don’t let the new play fall, 

And Narrah Mattah vows to kiss you al 

Tis safe! ‘tis safe! your generous hands decide it; [it. 

There, (kissing her hand) take a kiss among you, and divide 





A good man’s piety and virtue are not distinct posses- 
sions ; they are himself, and all the glory which belongs to 
them belongs to himself. What is religion? Not a foreign 
inhabitant, not something alien to our nature, which comes 
and takes up its abode in the soul; it is the soul itself, 
lifting itself up to its Maker. What is virtue? It is the 
soul listening to, and revering and obeying, a law, which 
belongs to its very essence, the law of duty. We some- 
times smile when we hear men decrying human nature, and 
in the same breath exalting religion to the skies, as if reli- 
gion were anything more than human nature, acting in 
obedience to its chief law. Channing. 
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SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. 

Tae avidity with which all classes of readers scek af- 
ter details of the peculiarities and private habits of ccle- 
brated individuals, is one of the prominent charasteristics 
of the present reading age; and is, perhaps, a sufficient 
apology for the insertion of the following sketch in the co- 
lumns of the Mirror, a miscellany expressly designed 

“To show the manners living as they rise 

The distinguished character who forms the subject of this 
article has, for many years, held an elevated position among 
his fellow-citizens. His actions and his talents have been 
subjected to no “ gentle” species of criticism, and every 
anecdote respecting him has eagerly been sought after by 
the conductors of the “press,” to gratify the curiosity of 
their readers. His fame also has reached the other hemis- 
phere ; nor do we fear a refutation when we assert, (from 
actual observatior,) that the name of John Randolph is as 
familiar in Europe, and more particularly in Great Britain, 
as the most celebrated living American. 

It was our good fortune, some few years since, to make 
a passage from Liverpool to New-York with thie extraordi- 
nary man, and the impression made on us by his varied ta- 
lents, his deep, but sarcastic remarks on men and things, 
and his peculiar original character, has been so vivid and 
lasting, that we have ventured to give to the public some of| 
the incidents connected with that intercourse, in the hope 
that the detail will not be considered uninteresting. 

It is generally acknowledged, that men are seen in their 
true natural ‘guise during a sea voyage. The man of the 
world may at first incase himself in reserve, or the design- 
ing may spread the lures of blandishment or courtesy to 
disguise the infirmities they know themselves the possessors 
of; but the monotony and the tedium of their situation 
soon dissolve these safeguards, and the “ natural man” 
stands confessed, 

“ With all his imperfections on his head.’” 

Our party consisted of seven in number, all males. Mr. Ran- 
dotph and a young Carolinian were the only Americans. The 
remainder were from different parts of Europe, and all con- 
siderably junior in years to our distinguistied fellow passenger. 
It may consequently be supposed that the post of honour, and 
other like courtesies, were uwarded to Mr. Randolph with that 
readiness which the young are ever willing to concede to ac- 
knowledged celebrity under any circumstances which bring 
themin collision. This willingness on our part to conciliate his 
good opinion, appeared to gratify him exceedingly, and we were 
not the losers by our just and well timed civility; for he 
gradually unbended from his rather aristocratical reserve, and 
became at once free and communicative; nor did one mis- 
understanding, or harsh expression occur among us during 
the whole unusually long passage. We mention this circum- 
stance, as it is generally supposed that Mr. Randolph is no 
very pleasant companion on a sea voyage; on the contrary, 
with us he was in an eminent degree agreeable and concili- 
ating. He quickly ascertained our several positions in society, 
and finding we possessed claims to respectability, those claims 
were readily allowed, and an equal footing of intimacy was 
the immediate result. 

We shall not attempt to detail his many shrewd observa- 
tions, noted at the time, nor shall we delineate the numerous 
peculiaritics, so strikingly charactcristic, our limits will not 
admit of such an elaborate undertaking; a brief sketch of| 
a few of the more prominent must suffice for this article. 

The rather singular appearance of Mr. Randolph, and his 
peculiarly constructed organs of speech, are facts known to all 
who have ever seen and heard him. On foreigners these 
singularities make perhaps a more forcible impression than on 
his countrymen. ‘Can it be possible that this is the cele- 
brated man, whose eloquence arrests the attention of a listen- 
ing senate, and keeps alive the interest for hours undiminish- 
ed?” is a question I have heard foreigners frequently put. 
But once under the influence of his conversational powers, 
and the surprise speedily vanishes. The comprehensive mind 
is soon developed, the close observer of human nature is quick- 
ly perceptible, and the refined scholar stands before you, united 
with the polish of the gentleman and the experienced man of] 
the world. 

The somewhat aristocratical notions of Mr. Randolph 
have frequently exposed him to the attacks of his antago- 
nists. It is true these feelings are predominant with him ; 





they are, as it were, incorporated with his character, and 











form perhaps the basis of that unyiclding and uncompromis- j 








ing consistency which has marked his political career. It 
was his boast with us, that he “ had, on nearly all occasions, 
divided with a minority” and that, during a long public 
life, he had never departed from the principles adopted in 
the commencement of his career. His attachment to a 
monarchical form of government hasalso been urged against 
him. During a daily intercourse of several weeks, we never 
detected this predilection, although the conversation turned 
on subjects which naturally would have elicited such an 
expression of his sentiments, did they exist, for he was in 
all his communications open in the extreme ; and whenever 
the relative merits of a monarchical, or republican govern- 
ment were discussed, he openly and unequivocally declared 
his preference to republican institutions. He had, during 
his late visit to the United Kingdom, travelled through Ire- 
land, then in an extremely disturbed state. In reply to a 
remark of the writer, respecting that unhappy appendage 
to the British dominions, he said, *‘ Sir, Ireland is a melan- 
choly proof of the effects of monarchy, and its attendant 
évils. In America, such a state of moral and civil degrada- 
tion could not exist. I cannot conceive it possible for 
the human species to fall lower in the acale of degradation 
than Ireland exhibits them.” ‘“ May not the indolence of the 
national character have some part in this state of things?” 
was the rejoinder of the writer.—“ No sir,” was the reply, 
“the government, constituted as it is, is the sole cause. In 
America we have no slaves, but such as the institutions we 
escaped from has bequeathed us as a curse: there every 
man works for himself, not for an ovorpampered aristocra- 
cy—and the consequence is, every man may become inde- 
pendent by patience and industry.” This naturally led to 
a review of that anomaly in the constitution of American 
government, the first act of which declared “all men free 
and independent.” . This proved rather a sore subject to the 
great Virginian proprietor. ‘ Look,” said he to an English- 
man, who ventured a remark on the slave-holding states, 
“Cat your West India possessions, manumize the thousands 
of slaves there before you attack us for similar injustice.— 
Oar participation in this reprobated violation of the rights 
of man, bas been the act of Great Britain ; she left us the 
curse, which it will take ages to disincumber ourselves from,” 
and then returning to the state of Ireland, he said,—<‘ our 
slaves, degraded as they may be, are far preferable in their 
situation to the poor of that unhappy country.” He. 
[To be concluded in our next.) 
peers 
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Status or Cuinton.—The directors of Clinton-hall associa 
tion, some time since, applied to Mr. Hughes, the sculptor, 
for the model of a projected statue of our late governor, in- 
tended for the front of Clinton-hall. This model has been 
completed, and the exquisite accuracy of its execution has 
so fully satisfied the directors that they have ordered one of 
marble, larger than life, for the embellishment of the front of 
that magnificent edifice. Mr. H. was the pupil of the cele- 
brated Flaxman, and we hazard little in saying, that this 
single specimen of his talents will establish for him a reputa- 
tion that will reflect new honour on his preceptor. Although 
Mr. Hughes never saw De Witt Clinton, he has still, by the 


}aid of prints and portraits, produced the most perfect and 


accurate delineation of the imposing features which distin-_ 
guished that profound statesman that we have ever scen. 
The lofty brow, 


“The front of Jove himeelf, 
“An oye like Mare, to threatea and command,” 


are all there, and admirably expressed. A statue made froin 
this model, will be a rich embellishment for the front of the 
building for which it is intended. 

Patents.——The Washington annual report of patents 
comprises four hundred and forty-seven claims to inventions, 
&c. Of these four hundred and forty-seven inventions, the 
state of New-York has contributed one hundred and fifty- 
seven—more than a third of the whole number. Massachu 
setts has produced fifty-nine, the next highest number. For- 
ty-six patents have been taken out by persons resident in 
Pennsylvania, forty-five by persons resident in Connecticut, 
and fifty by persons resident in Ohio. Delaware, Illinois, and 





| Mississippi have contributed no inventions this year. 


Grass crocx.—A clock, composed almost wholly of glass, 
has lately been presented, among other curious pieces of mc- 
chanism, to the London socicty of arts. 

Steam-eNGings—There are now three complete and ex- 
tensive establishments in Baltimore for making steam-engines. 

Srsam mitt.—A steam mill, for the manufacture of rice 
flour, 8 now in full overation near the “city block,” Baltimore 
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THE RAMBLER. 











AN EVENING AT THE THEATRE. 

Iv ie a pleasant thing for any one who is fond of plays and 
players, after the cares and business of the day are satiafac- 
tonily over, to find himself snugly ensconced in a quiet and 
comfortable corner of a box five minutes previous to the 
rising of the curtain, with a fair prospect of three or four 
hours’ rational amusement before him. An evening so 
spent is good for the health, spirits, and understanding, and 
leaves the morals just about where it found them, neither 
much better nor worse, excoyt, indeed, as they are improv- 
ed through the medium of the understanding. The stage, 
like every thing that has been raade much the subject of 
controversy, has been greatly over-rated, both for good and 
for evil, especially in regard to the impression it makes upon 
a gentleman's virtue. fs opponents have accused it of 
clearing 2 man’s morala out of him in the most wholesale 
and expeditious manner; not in fect leaving him where- 
withal to save him from the gallows; while its advocates, 
im the opposite extreme, contend that it posscsses the sin- 
gular property of filling a person with as much morality as 
he can well hold; and rather more, indeed, than he can 
decently and profitably get along with, as this world is con- 
stituted, without injuring his wife and family, and being 
obliged to “ eat his mutton cold.” The truth is, that both 
parties have told a great many lies about the matter, and 
written more nonsense than it is wholesome to read; and 
both have volunteered much solemn foolishness and ill-tom- 
pered declamation in their zeal to serve the cause of truth. 
The one will gravely cite, as an argument, and a case in 
point, that “the three young men who lately robbed their 
employers to a considerable amount, were very frequently 
in the habit of attending the theatre ;” to which they might, 
with equal propriety and sagacity, have added, that these 
three young men were regularly in the habit of eating their 
dinner, and that the greatest dopredator had long evinced a 
strange and suspicious partiality for roast pig; the one in- 
stance being just as logical a deduction of effects from 
causes as the other. Then the Solomons, on the opposite 
tack, balance this by quoting certain cases, whore 


«Guilty ereaturos sitting at a play 

Have, by the very cunniag of tha acene, 

Been struck to the soul, that prosently 

‘Thoy bave proclaimed their malefactions ;"* 
as if a chance word spoken in a church or a tavern, a hay- 
field, or a fish-market, might not just as easily have touch- 
vd the tender point, and awakened 

“That power within the guilty breast 

Ott vanquished, never quite suppressed, 

‘That unsubdued and lurking lies 

‘To tako the felon by surprise, 

And force him, as by magic spell, 

In his despite his guilt to tell.” 


Another favourite argument with those who denounce j 
the stage is, that vice is often not sufficiently punished or 
virtue rewarded. But docs this never happen in real life? 
and who is then to blame? It certainly does, and much 
more frequently off the stage than on; for dramatic authors, 
im general, make no scruple of sacrificing both probability 
and possibility in their zeal to mete out poetical justice to 
the misbehaved persons of the drama. That man’s princi- 
ples must be very weak and wavering that can be swayed 
cither one way orthe other by a few words, and the passing 
of a picture before his eyes; and he must have a strong; 
natural bias towards roguery, who finds his virtue giving | 
way on secing a vicious gentleman now and then get off 
shot-free on the stage. Such a one is not a whit safer in| 
witnessing the proceedings of a court of justice; because, | 
though nineteen rogues out of twenty be condemned, the 
twentieth may hold out a temptation to iniquity, by escap- 
ing in consequence of a flaw in the indictment. But 
“something too much of this.” It is a “much ado about |) 
nothing” question, and perhaps the less that is said about | 
it the better. For my own part, 1 am well content to spend 
a few hours pleasantly at the theatre, without fretting about 
whether there has been any visible addition to my small | 
stock of virtue or no, provided it does not suffer diminution. 
Men’s morals are not like coal fires, requiring to be con- 
stantly stirred up and trimmed, to prevent their dying away 
or going out entirely. 

But let who will argue or declaim, it is, as was said at 
first, a pleasant thing, aftera day epent in harassing and 
jangling pursuits, to poss an evening at the theatre, and is 
ua retreshing to the mind as a warm bath to the body, clear- 
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only relaxing and emervating when immederately indulged. 
‘There are more important things than plays—even the 
best of them—ia the werld, and it is by no means a geod 
sign to see a very young man constantly lounging about a 
theatre. His education ought to bc completed, and his 
mind stored with dry though necessary facts, and useful 
information, before he takes an unlimited range into that! 
region of paasion and imagination, else, in the voyage o! 
life he will be asa light bark with more canvass than bal- 
last, on a stormy sea, liable tobe upaet by every equall that 
blows. 

But to a tolerably well regulated mind, what mines of| 
inexhaustible and invaluable wealth are concealed behind 
that green curtain. Beyond that the bloody Richard and 
gallant Percy, the wronged Othello, the moralizing Jacques, 
the monster Caliban, the meditative Hamlet, honest Jack 


Falstaff and ancient Pistol—the merry Rosalind, the pretty | 


Perdita, the gentle Desdemona, and how many other thou- 
sands of pure and base, and great and glorious spirits have 
a living visible existence! There the spirit-stirring passages’ 
gleaned from.records of antiquity are treasured up, and the 
warriors and sages of old again live and breathe, in the pic- 
ture of the poet. The curtain rises, and lo! spare Cassius 
and gentle Brutus again walk the streets of Rome. The 
centuries that have clapsed are as nothing, and the specta- 
tor is present at the fall of “mighty Cesar.” Or a dramis 
heard, and the thane of Cawdor once more treads the 
“blasted heath,” to be met by the prophetic greetings of| 
the weird sisters. Now if a man be not very wise, and 
altogether above being instructed by Shakspeare and other 
worthies, there is certainly something to be learnt from 
this, and such as this. The drame is, in truth, a stupen- 
dous creation ; and let its decriers say what they may, it 
will ever remain amongst the proudest and mightiest 
works of civilized man. True, all is not gold that glitters, 
and with the pure ore of Shakespeare, and the brilliant 
sparkling gemas of Congreve and Sheridan, are mixed up 
the tinsel of Reynolds and the brass of Morton; but they 
are easily separated by those who are not afflicted with a 
total mental blindness, and to those who are, the one is just 
as good as the other. 

But, independent of the stage, what ample scope for 
study and obscrvation does the audience afford to any one 
who takes the trouble to observe his species. What a field 
for the painter, the physiognomiet, and the caricaturist! 
What faces arc to be scen—how rich and broad is their ex- 
pression when those who own them once get fairly interest- 
ed in the business of the acene, and become unconscious 
of all else beside. A countryman’s, for instance, when a 
comic song is sung, or a juggling trick played, how he site, 
his head jerked forward like a crane’s, as if to got it as near 
the scene of action as possible, his shoulders up to his ears, 
his distended mouth dividing his face into two portions, and 
his eyes as convex as a lobster’s; then when the affair 
reaches its climax, the monstrous twistings and contortions 
of his visage, and the convulsions of his body rolling to and 
fro under an uncontrollable storm of laughter, are more 
amusing than any thing on the boards. Again, where is 
there a more charming picture than that of a fine girl watch- 
ing, with intense interest, the escapes or sufferings of the 
hero or heroine of the piece; her graceful neck inclined for- 
ward, her small delicate hand unconsciously grasping the 
front of the box, her sweet lips slightly parted, and her 
beaming cyes fixed with tender earnestneas on what is pass- 
ing before them. This the artist may copy, but he cannot 
go on and pencil down the various shades of sorrow and joy, 
anxicty and hope, that flit tremulously over her beautiful 
face. In this world of cold and ceremonious observance it is 
a treat to see such a girl; she is unsophisticated; and the 
chances are, that her understanding is better, and her feel- 
ings warmer and purer than those who evince more cold- 
ness and circumspection. Then there are the coquettes, 
with their pretty, and the fops with their ridiculous affecta- 
tion ; the solemn gravity of many at a joke, and the merri- 
ment of some at a murder; while othera are troubled with 
the most strange and unfortunate peculiarities. There 
is one individual who attends the Park, that is afflicted with 
a sort of hissing Natty Bumpo laugh, which is heard both 
loudly and distinctly: this places the owner somewhat in 
the predicament of the fiends in Paradise Lost, who, when 
desirous of giving applause, found they could only send 
forth hisses. Whenever any thing very laughable takes 
place, or an actor plays exceeding well, and the house is in 








ing away the little petty cares and vexations that business 





is so apt to engender and leave behind. Like the bath, it is 


@ roar, a loud venomous hiss is heard, and the people all 











turn indignantly sround towards the place from whence 











But, of ell persons who come to a theatre, the moet to be 


dreaded and avoided are those that are possessed with a 
talking demon; such as Ophelia characterises as being 
‘as good asa chorus.” Though a curse to all, they gene- 


rally bring their particular victim along with them—some 


simple friend—to whom, during the progress of the play, 
they detail the whole history of the plot—what has been 
done in the last scene, and what is to be done in the next— 


what the several characters have just said, and what they 


lare going to say—remarks on the author—ofFbhand eriti- 


ciams on the actors, accompenied with short biographical 
notices of both, together with a running commentary on 
different parts of the audience, and their own private opinion 
on affairs in general—end all this miscellaneous gabble con- 
veyed in that most abhorrent of all sounds, a quick buz- 
zing uninterrupted whisper. Any man who wishes to hear 
the play, and oan sit patiently by the side of one of those 
annoyances, has more meekness than Moses, more pa- 
tience than Job, more forbearance than Socrates, and no 
nerves at all. c. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








ITALIAN CHARACTER. 

Micnart Key, while in Italy, was reduced toa low 
ebb in money matters. He tells the following Gil Blas-like 
story of an odd character, whom he encoantered : 

“TI chanced to recollect a letter which my landlord of 
Bologni, signor Passerini, bad given me to a friend of his, 
‘a signor Andrioli ; for, as he told me, he thought the intro- 
duction might be of use to me. 

“In the morning, I went to the Rialto coffee-house, to 
which I was directed by the address of the letter. Here I 
found the gentleman who was the object of my search. Af- 
ter reading my credentials very graciously, he smiled, and 
requested me to take a turn with him in the Piazza St. 
Mare. He was a fine looking man, of about sixty years 
old. I remarked there was an aristocratic manner about 
him, and he wore a very large tie-wig, well powdered, with 
an immensely long tail. He addressed me with a benevo- 
lent and patronising air, and told me that he should be de- 
lighted to be of service to me, and bade me from that mo- 
ment consider myself under his protection. ‘A little busi- 
ness,’ said he, ‘calls me away at this moment ; but if you 
will meet me here at two o'clock, we will adjourn to my cas- 
sino, where, if you can dine on one dish, you will perhaps 
do me the favour to partake of a boiled capon and rice. 1 
can only offer you that; perhaps a rice soup, for which my 
cook is famous ; and it may be, just one or two little things 
not worth mentioning.’ 

“ A boiled capon—rice soup—other little things, thought 
I—manna in the wilderness! I strolled about not to get 
an appetite, for that was ready, but to kill time. My ex- 
cellent, hospitable, long-tailed friend was punctual to the 
moment; I joined him, and proceeded towards his residence. 

‘As we were bending our steps thither, we happened to 
pass a luganigera’s, (a ham-shop,) where there was some 
ham ready dressed in the window. My powdered patron 
paused—it was an awful pause ; he reconnoitred, examined, 
and at last said, ‘Do you know, signor, I was thinking that 
some of that ham would eat deliciously with our capon. 1 
am known in this neighbourhood, and it would not do for 
me to be seen buying ham; but do you go in, my child, and 
get two or three pounds of it, and I will walk on, and wait 
for you.” 

“T went in, of course, and purchased three pounds of the 
ham, to pay for which I was obliged to change or¢ of my 
two zecchinos. I carefully folded up the precious morsel, 
and rejoined my excellent patron, who eyed the relishing 
slices with the air of a gourmand ; indeed, he was somewhat 
diffuse in his own dispraise for not having recollected to 
order his servant to get some before he left home. During 
this peripatetic lecture on gastronomy, we happened to pass 
‘a cantina, in plain English, a wine-cellar. At the door he 
made another full stop. 

“In that house,’ said he, ‘they sell the best Cyprus 
wine in Venice—peculiar wine—a sort of wine not tobe had 
any where else ; I should like you to taste it; but Ido not 
like to be seen buying wine by retail to carry home; go in 
yourself, buy a couple of flasks, and bring them to my cas- 
sino ; nobody hereabouts knows you, and it wont.signify: in 
the least.” 






“This last request was quite appalling, 1 Rocket 
groaned to its very centre, However, recollecting 1 
was in the high road to prefesment, and thet « patron, cost 
what he might, was still a patron, J made the plunge, ena; 
issuing from the cantina, set forward for my venerable 
friend’s cassino, with three pounds of ham in my pocket, 
and e flask of wine under each arm, sens siz sous ef san} 
souct! 

“1 continued walking with my excellent and fong-tailed 
patron, expecting every moment to see an elegant, agreea- 
ble residence, smiling, in all the beauties of nature and art ; 
when, at last, in a dirty, miserable lane, at the door of a 
tall, dingy-looking house, my Mmcenas stopped, indicated| 
that we had reached our journey’s end, and, marshaling 
me the way that I should go, began to mount three flights 
of sickening stairs, at the top of which I found his cassino— 
it was a little cas, and a deuce of a plece to boot—in plain 
English, it was a garret. The door was opened by a wretch- 
ed old miscreant, who acted as cook, and whose drapery, to 
use a gastronomic simile, was ‘done to rags.’ 

«Upon a rickety epology for a table was placed a tattered 
cloth, which once had been white, and two plates; and 
presently in came a large bow! of boiled rice. 

«4 ©Where’s the capon 7’ said my patron to his man. 

= * Capon!’ echoed the ghost of a servant—the— 

¢* Has not the rascal sent it ?” cried the master. 

“© Rascal !’ repeated the man, apparently terrified. 

« ¢7 knew he would not,’ exclaimed my patron, with en 
air of exultation for which I saw no cause; ‘ well, 
never mind, put down the ham and the wine; with those 
and the rice, I dare say, young gentleman, you will be able 
to make it out. I ought to apologise—but, in fact, it ie all 
your own fault that there is not more; if I had fallen in with 
you earlier, we should have had a better dinner.’ 

**¥ confess I was surprised, disappointed, and amused ; 
but, as matters stood, there was no use in complaining, and 
accordingly we fell to, neither of us wanting the best of all 
sauces—appetite, : 

“} soon perceived that my promised patron had baited 
his trap with a fowl to catch a fool; but as we ate and 
drank, all care vanished, and rogue as I suspected him to 
be, my long-tailed friend was a clever witty fellow, and be- 
sides telling me a number of anecdotes, gave me some very 
good advice; amongst other things to be avoided, he cau- 
tioned me against numbers of people who, in Venice, lived 
only by duping the unwary. I thought this counsel came 
very ill from kim. ‘ Above all,’ said he, ‘keep up your epi- 
rite, and recollect the Venetian proberb—A hundred years 
of melancholy will not pay one farthing of debt.’ ” 





FOUNDERS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Our ancestors were not, like some colonists, disgorged from 
the mother country to keep the remaining population sound 
and pure; they were not a surplus mass thrown off to prevent 
national apoplexy, or political spasm; such a population as 
sometimes went from Attica to take possession of the islands 
in the numerous seas about them, or to the more distant shores 
of Africa; nor were they sent by the parent country to extend 
her commerce, or to gain a footing on or near the territories 
of other nations. 

They did not come to this country as the Spanish and 
French colonists tothe ‘ summerisles,” allured by the golden 
dreams of avarice, or by the glowing description of the luxu- 
riance of the soil, abounding in perpetual fruits and flowers; 
an earthly paradise, teeming with all that could satisfy the 
appetite or regale the senses; which for centuries have been 
the abode of luxury, superstition, profligacy, andcrime. No; 
the sober calculations of forming a thrifty settlement, which 
would make a good home for themselves and their descendants, 
operated upon some of the early colonists of this country. A 
spirit of enterprise natural toenlightened men, induced others 
‘to come and see, and in doing this they became attached and 
fixed to these shores which their posterity now inhabit. Others 
had different motives for emigration; a love of freedom in 
thought and speech. ‘They were fully sensible of their situa- 
tion. They could not anticipate all the occurrences which 
might happen in their destinies, but they were determined to 
commence upon the broad principle, that knowledge and 
Virtue are the pillars of power and security in every national 
code. They saw physical means about them foran almost in- 
terminable increase of population. The sea was on one side 
and boundless forests on the other. Navigable rivers were 

flowing into the oceans. Nothing but a thinly scattered race 
of rude men stood in their way to the founding of an empire 
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upon political and civil liberty, Therewere, in these 
retreats, no shouts of the conqueror, no tneans of the conquer- 
ed; the time resembled the cool of theevening, and the place 
the abode of innocence, when and where other beings were at 
rest, and God walked with man in his primeval state. Every 
thing, in America, was to be begun, and every thing seemed 
to depend upon themselves ; with this happy difference, how- 
ever, between us and those in paradise, for our safety and 
happiness wereto depend upon eating freely of the tree of| 
knowledge, which was forbidden to him who first eprang from 
the dust of the earth. Here was offered the opportunity to 
cultivate the mind without the trammels and fetters which 
embarrass and bind those borne in aged and decaying com- 
munities. Here plains, and valea, and hills, offered opportuni- 
ties for all the experiments of agriculture. No agrarian law 
was needed to give men an equality; there was one passed 
already by nature without stint. The sites for cities were un- 
occupied ; and they exercised their judgments upon the sub- 
ject of a proper place to build them, without statutes or res- 
traints. The political compact was to be formed and altered 
as the covenanters could agree; for there was no other law- 
giver than their own understandings, no Solons but their own 
wisdom, no Lycurguses but the severe discussions of their own 
judgments. Therc was no syren to allure thom from their 
duties to the rocks on which they might sleep until their locks 
of strength were shorn. There were no beds of flowers be- 
neath which the serpent’s flattery and fashion might glide to 
wound their naked feet with sharp stings. Indolence to 
them would have been death ; and labour, that supposed curse 
on man, was a blessing. Thus stripped of every shackle, 
they began their work of founding an empire. By the lights 
emitted from their minds shall we trace the path they pursued, 
and the deeds they performed. The light of the sun passcs 
away with the going down of the same; but the accumulated 
light of successive ages of intellect, like the precious stones 
which adorn the city of God, chases away all darkness, and 


beams in eternal splendour. Knapp’s Lectures. 





LETTER FROM LOUIS XVIII. TO NAPOLEON, 
WHEN FIRST CONSUL. 

It is well known that Louis XVIII, in a dignified but com- 
plimentary letter to Bonaparte, claimed his throne at his 
hands. The St. Helena Memoirs communicete the fact, and 
give the substance of the first consul’s answer. In the 
Memoirs of Bourrienne we find an exact copy of the cor- 
respondence, and an account of the reception it met with 
from Napoleon. 

“The first consul was greatly agitated at tho reception 
of this letter. Although he every day declared his resolu- 
tion to have nothing to do with the princes, he was still re- 
flecting upon whether it was necessary to answer it or not. 
The number of important affairs (20th February, 1800) which 
occupied him at the time, seconded his indecision, and he 
was in no hurry to reply. ought to say that Josephine 
land Hortense conjured him to give the king hope ; that that 
bound him to nothing, and would leave time to see if be 
could not in the end play a far higher part than that of] 
Monck. Their entreaties were so urgent, that he said to 
me, ‘these devils of women are mad; the Faubourg St. 
Germain turns their heads; they have made the royalists 
into gods, But that is nothing to me; I'll have none of 
them.’ Madame Bonaparte told me that she urged him to 
this step, lest he should think of making himself king, which j 
always oxcited in her a presentiment of misfortune that she | 
could not banish from her mind. . . In the numerous] 
conversations which I had with the first consul, he discuss- 
ed the proposition of Louis XVIII., and its consequence, 
with great sagacity; he said, however, ‘the partizans of| 
the Bourbons are very much mistaken if they think I ama 
man to play the part of Monck.’ The thing rested there 
at first, and the letter of the king was left on the table. In 
the interval Louis XVIII. wrote a second letter. 

“ ‘It is a long time since, general, you ought to be aware, 
that you have acquired my esteem. If you doubt the force 
lof my gratitude, choose your place, fix the lot of your 
friends. As to my principles, J am a Frenchman—clement 
lby character, I should be still more so by reason. No! the 
conqueror at Lodi, Castiglione, Arcole, of Italy and of| 
Egypt, cannot prefer a vain celebrity to true glory. But 
you are losing precious time. We have the power of en- 











suring the glory of France ; I say we, because 1 have necd| 








larger than the world had ever seen. Nature secmed to have| 


of Bonaparte for that, and he cannot do it without me. 
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“General! Europe observes you, glory awaits you, and 
pp impetiont to restore peace to my people, — Louis.” ” 
eter remained for some time unnoticed. At 
length Bonaparte dttereined to write an answer. He made 
@ rough copy; Bourrienne ceagested some grammatical 
8, which were made. This dishgwed original was 
thea signed; it was not, however, after the alteratiuns, 
in a state fit to send, and it laid for some time longer on the 
table; it was despatched atteet. The substance was, that 
Louis ought to abandon all hope of a retern to his throne, 
for it was only by marching over the bodies of = hundred 
thousand Frenchmen that he could errive at it. 

Some days after the receipt of the letter from Louis 
XVLIL Bonaparte and his secretary were walking in his {a- 
vourite alley at Malmaison, which was only separated from 
his cabinet by a small bridge; he was in a good humour, 
for affairs were going on well, and he commenced a confi- 
dential conversation on the return of the Bourbons. His 
remarks prove that he had deeply weighed all the peculiari- 
ties of his situation, and had calculated the probable consc- 
quences of the restoration of the legitimate family with his 
ordinary acuteness, and more than ordinary coolness. He 
broke off the dialogue with—“ My part is taken. Let us 
talk of it no more ; but I well know how the women tor- 
ment you. Instead of agreeing with them, however, you 
ought to open their eyes and undeceive them about their 
ridiculous presentiments. Let them leave me alone, and at- 
tend to their knitting.” ‘The women went on knitting,” 
remarks Bourrienne, “he went on writing. Bonaparte made 
himeelf emperor—and died at St. Helena.” 





CHILLING POLITENESS. 

Without entering into any disquisition as to the rights of 
hospitality and the merits of social duties, we shall briefly 
notice what we conceive to be ‘ singularly cold civility’—the 
effects of which are felt by the suffering perty, long after 
their exposure to it. Large rooms reserved for the use of 
company, or invited guests, are often shut up for many 
days, and even sometimes for weeks together, in damp and 
cold weather. These are opened, and a fire made in them 
an hour or two only before the arrival of the visiters, who 
are allowed by this means to sit exposed, at first to the 
chilling air of the room, and subsequently to the moisture 
which evaporates from the curtains, carpeting, and chair- 
seata. The persons thus suffering are generally clad ina 
lighter attire than is customary with them, and if they do 
not actually shiver under their reception, we must attribute 
it to an uncommon effort of volition. But in addition to 
these dispensations common to the whole group, there is 
not unfrequently a current of air rushing in with force 
cnough to turn a small windmill, through the crevice, or 
opening of a door, or window, which strikes against the 
neck or back of some timid maiden, or awkward country 
youth, who are fearful of being thought unpolite by chang- 
ing their places, and obtaining a seat nearer the fire. Din- 
ner is at length served, and then, by the doctrine of compen- 
sation, these two persons are allowed to sit with their backs 
to the fire during the repast, to make room, at a more plea- 
sant part of the table, for their seniors, or those who have 
frankness enough to say that they cannot bear the fire; 
that is, they cannot bear to be roasted—for politeness sake. 

Night arrives, and the hour for sleep finds the favoured 
guest in a bed, which has been for weeks a bed of state, and 
between sheets, which are so damp that they adhere to the 
skin. Perhaps the room had been washed out in the morn- 
ing, in order to ba in nice trim, and as an evidence of still 
greater respect to the visiter, who, in addition to the other 
evidences of chilling politeness, receives the cold damp air 
coming from the floor and walls. 

Colda, coughs, and consumptions are often the effects of 
this kind of friendly attentions, which are succeeded by 
another series, scarcely less distressing, and still more fatal. 
These consist in the recommendation of sundry cough mix- 
tures, pulmonic balsams, and the like. Hence, a person 
has a poor chance of escape, under the kindness of those 
friends, of whom one class bring on the disease, and the 
other kill, promising to cure it. Journal of Health. 





LAFAYETTE. 

Lafayette is one of the noblest characters of France. Al- 
ways the same amidst the raging of an excited people, and 
at the head of an army, at the tribune of the legislative 
assembly, and in prison, under every circumstance his life 
had only onc object—justice and freedom.| To this noble 





end he sacrificed-twenty vears of his active life, to this he 
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devoted his exertions and his property. For this he gave up 
all that men usually desire—distinction, rank, convenien=- 
and wealth. Placed in society by his birth -—--s ‘2 f- 
voured and the distinguished, he 4-ovnded to natural equali- 
ty, to become a man and a citizon. serene and late eo 
hi lly in weirs; nd in a stormy and agitated 
Shaner neiiher his opinions nor his principles, apd-hope left 
him equally unchanged with fear. A friend of justice and 
truth, under whatever climate ke found them, he always ren- 
dered homage and assistance to these highest benefits of hu- 
manity. He defended freedom against arbitrary power, and 
lawful power against anarchy. He would have saved France 
and the king, if France and the king had trusted him. Aciti- 
zen of every state that honoured the citizen, a friend of men 
where they showed themselves human, he remained true to 
France. Every thing noble secmed to him natural, the ful- 
filment of the most arduous duty an impulse, and as he never 
violated right, nor denied the truth, so he never deviated 
from the path of honour, and his virtues, with all their severi- 
ties, retained a certain chivalrous grace. Although he stands 
distinguished, and alone in his time and nation, we remark 
in him no feature of harshness, partiality, or affectation. We 
may ask whether there can be a greater triumph than fifty 
years of a life, such as he has passed from his early youth, 
where he devoted himself to the liberation of America, to the 
present day. Ambition, you will say, is the soul of all his 
exertions. A strange ambition, which in fifty changing years, 
in youth, in manhood, and in age, has followed the same ob- 
ject, constantly sacrificing himeclf, and seeking his happi- 
ness only in the welfare of others. Modern times can only 
display one public character, who claims our love and admira- 
tion in the same degree—his brother in arms—Koskiusko. 





THE INFIDEL. 

It is an awful commentary on the doctrine of infidelity, 
that its most strenuous supporters have either miserably falsi- 
fied their sentiments in the moment of trial, or terminated 
their existence in obscurity and utter wretchedness. The 
gifted author of the ‘‘ Age of Reason’? passed the last years 
of his life in a manner which the meanest slave that ever 
trembled beneath the lash of the taskmaster could have no 
cause to envy. Rousseau might, indeed, be pointed out, as in 
some degree an exception—but it is well known, that the en- 
thusiastic philosopher was a miscrable and disappointed man. 
He met death, it is true, with something like calmness, But 
he had no pure and beautiful hope beyond the. perishing 
things of the natural world. He loved the works of God for 
their exceeding beauty, not for their manifestation of an 
overruling intelligence. Life had become a burthen to him, 
but his spirit recoiled at the dampness and silence of the sepul- 
chre—the cold, unbroken sleep, and the slow wasting away 
of mortality. He perished, a worshipper of that beauty 
which but faintly shadows forth the unimaginable glory of 
its Creator. At the closing hour of day, when the broad west 
was glowing like the gates of paradise, and the vine-hung hills 
of his beautiful land were bathed in the rich light of sun-set, 
the philosopher departed. The last glance of his glazing 
eye was to him an everlasting farewell to existence—the last 
homage of a godlike intellect to holiness and beauty. The 
blackness of darkness was before him—the valley of the sha- 
dow of death was to him unescapable and eternal—the better 


Jand beyond it was shrouded from his vision. Whittier. 





SENSATION. 

Much is said im the British newspapers about agitation in 
France, in the Netherlands, and in the free states of Germany, 
We are not in the least alarmed for the cause of order or hu- 
‘manity, by the movements and discussions which particularly 
attract the notice and excite the “ prophetic souls” of the 
London writers, They are pleased, at times, to be apprehen- 
sive, from the same cauee, about our “turbulent democracy,” 
as Captain Hall styles the republic par excellence. Wherever 
the representative system prevails, and there is a popular in- 
fusion in the political constitution, a certain degree of intes- 
tine heat and ferment will exist, always more or less salutary. 
The long-lived republics of antiquity and the middle ages, 
were constantly perturbed—the ‘clouds which hang on 
freedom’s jealous brow” were gencrally of the most threaten- 
ing aspect. Before the French revolution, the changes of| 
ministry were frequent, but they seldom had reference to any 
public opinion; now, it is the working of that opinion which 
mainly produces the substitutions or fluctuations in the king’: 

councils, whose responsibility to the chambers secures the 
national liberties. We believe that opinion in France is now 
sound enough and strong enough “to crush rebellious princi- 
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. -vuldation in morals, and rebelli 
ples which Wit have nu provocation in pay ee 
it will equally resist the attempts of ultraiem on the other 
side. With popular institutions nothing stagnates ; intalles, 
virtue, ambition, knowledge, selfishness, must be perpetually 
active; they seem, from time to time, to be tumultuary ; but 
their action does not affect the organic parts of the system, 
while they animate or disturb the machinery. Nat. Gazette. 





SESSIONS HALL. 


This is the new appellation given to the rotunda, since it 
has been fitted up for the trial of criminals, The shape of the 
dome, instead of assisting the voice, divides it into a number 
of echoes, which are distributed throughout the hall. For 
instance, when the prisoner is asked the usual question, “are 
you guilty or not guilty?” officious echo, without giving the 
prisoner time to reply, immediately answers “guilty !” 

Counsel.—What was the prisoner’s reply to the demand 
of this Letty Dunn? 

Echo.—Let her dun. 

Counsel.—Who was it advised the prisoner to strike her ? 

Echo.—Riker. 

Counsel.—What was then said by this Dina Hoffman? 

Echo.—Off-man ! 

Counsel,—What kind of goods are sold in the fancy store 
of the Messrs, Fosters? 

Echo,—Oysters, 

Counsel.—Now tell the jury, on your oath, who was it 
that stole the jewelry in question, or as you call it—who 
made this “' bold raise?” 

Echo,—Old Hays. : 

Counsel,—Did you see any one with his hat filled ? 

Echo.—Hatfield. 

And s0 they go on to the end of the chapter; echo continu- 
ally insulting court and jury, from the judge on the bench to 
the constable at the door, making confusion worse confound- 
ed. What is to be done we know not, but some remedy must 
be applied, or our worthy Recorder will be compelled to ex- 
claim, like one of his learned predecessors, “J have tried a 
dozen causes this day, without hearing a word.” Scrutinizer. 





THE FOUNDLING OF NUREMBERG. 


In the month of May, two years ago, there appeared in the 
streets of Nuremberg a youth, apparently between seventeen 
and eighteen years of age, in the dress of a peasant, and 
holding in his hand a letter, addressed to a captain of cavalry, 
resident in that city. The letter, which was without signature, 
stated that the young man was desirous of enlisting in the 
cavalry, as his deceased father had served in that corps; that 
the writer of the letter was a poor day-labourer, with ten 
children; and that he had received the lad, when a little 
child, from a nurse, whom he did not know, to bring him up 
secretly. The letter also contained several palpable untruths, 
and among the rest asserted that the boy could read and 
write. The captain of cavalry declared that he would have 
nothing to do with the business, and sent the young man asa 
vagrant to the guard-house. He was afterwards carried be- 
fore the officers of police, who looked upon him as an impos- 
tor. It was soon ascertained, however, that he could scarcely 
speak a word; that he had been totally neglected, and had 
received no education whatever. 

An official notification was then published, requiring all 
persons who might be able to give any information respecting 
this mysterious case, to communicate what they knew. About 
four ronths after, an old woman, said to have come from the 
neighbourhood of Nuremberg, waited on the burgomaster, 
and made a communication to him, under the pledge of se- 
crecy. The youth has since been treated with great atten- 
tion. Several teachers were immediately engaged for him, 
and as he is not deficient in capacity, they soon taught him 
to converse and read, and thus enabled him to give some in- 
formation respecting his former fate. 

His whole life, as far as he could recollect it, had been spent 
in a small obscure dungeon, faintly lighted from above. He 
slept on straw, and was fed with bread and water, which 
used to be brought to him at night by a man; and as he was 
often asleep when it was brought, several weeks often passed 
over without his seeing his attendant. The only occupation 
of his childhood, as fur as his contracted prison would permit 
him, was riding on a wooden horse, and almost the only 


's|| words he could speak when he came to Nuremberg were, 


“ horsey-ride.” 
On his arrival at Nuremberg he refused meat and vegeta- 
bles, and would cat nothing but bread and water. He slept 














on the ground =" 2° idea of the use of a bed. His legs 
|____ seat, as the roof of his dungeon was so low that whan 
he grew up. he ennld ont stand erect in it, Having lived 
ov long in obscurity, he could not endure the full light of day. 
On approaching a church-yard, it was observed that he seem- 
ed to feel an indescribable kind of horror, from which it has 
been conjectured that his prison was beside some burying- 
ground or tomb. He relates that his keeper brought him 
out of the dungeon by night, and sometimes carried him, be- 
cause from want of practice he could not walk far. They 
travelled only at night, lying under bushes during the day, 
and at last, after several nights had elapsed, they reached Nu- 
temberg. 

The letter which the lad presented in Nuremberg stated, 
that he had been christened by the name of Kaspar; the sur- 
name Hauser was given him in Nuremberg. His manner is 
agreeable, and he converses with much propriety in a tete-a- 
tete ; but in mixed company he becomes embarrassed, as the 
act of speaking is still new to him. He has made extraor- 
dinary progress in music, drawing, and languages. He has 
also learnt to ride, in which he takes great pleasure. The 
burgomaster treats him as if he were his own son, and he lives 
with the professor of the gymnasium, who superintends his 
education. 

On the seventeenth of October last, between eleven and 
twelve in the forenoon, while the professor was from home, the 
house bell was rung. The professor’s mother, who was weak 
and unwell, desired Kaspar to answer the door. He no soonet 
opened the door than a man, the same person, he believes, who - 
brought him to Nuremberg, ran at him with a knife. After 
receiving several wounds about the head he fell, and would, 
probably, have been murdered, had not the assassin believed 
that he had killed him, for he said aloud, “I need be afraid 
of you no longer !” However, on hearing a noise in the house, 
the murderer fled. Young Hauser is recovering from the 
effects of this dreadful attack. : 














CONSTANCY—A FABLE. 


In the ancient times, when flowers, and trees, and fairies 
were on speaking terms, and all friendly together, one fine 
summer’s day, the sun shone out on a beautiful garden, 
where there were aj] sorts of flowers that ye could mention, 
and a lovely but giddy fairy went sporting about from one 
to the other (althowgh no one could see her, because of the 
sun light) as gay as the morning lark; then says the fairy to 
the rose—“ rose, if the sun was clouded, and the storm came 
on, would ye shelter and love me still?” “ Do ye doubt me?” 
says the rose, and reddened up with anger. “Lily,” says the 
fairy to another love, “if the sun was clouded and a storm 
came on, would ye shelter and love me still?” “Oh! do you 
think I could change?’ gays the lily, and she grew still paler 
with sorrow. “Tulip,” said the fairy, “if the sun was cloud- 
ed, and a storm came on, would ye shelter and love me still ?” 
“Upon my word,” said the tulip, making a very gentleman- 
like bow, “ ye’r the very first lady that ever doubted my con- 
stancy ;” 80 the fairy sported on, joyful to think of her kind 
and blooming friends. She revelled away for a time, and then 
she thought on the pale blue violet, that was almost covered 
with its broad green leaves ; and although it was an old com- 
rade, she might have forgotten it, had it not been for the 
sweet scent that came up from the modest flower. ‘Oh, vio- 
let said the fairy, ‘‘if the sun was clouded, and a storm 
came on, would ye shelter and love me still 7” And the violet 
made answer—‘ Ye have known me long, sweet fairy, and 
in the first spring time, when there were few other flowers, ye 
used to shield yourself from the cold blast under my leaves; now 
ye’ve almost forgotten me—but let it pass—try my truth, if 
ever you should meet misfortune—but I say nothing.” Well 
the fairy skitted at that, and clapped her silvery wings, and 
whisked, singing off, on a sun beam; but she was hardly 
gone, when a black cloud grew up out of the north, all ina 
minute, and the light was shrouded, and the rain fell in 
slashings like hail, and away flies the fairy to her friend the 
tose—‘' Now, rose,” says she, ‘the rain is come, so shelter 
and love me still.” “Ican hardly shelter my own buds,”” 
says the rose; ‘but the lily has a deep cup.” Well, the poor 
little fairy's wings were almost wet, but she got to the lily. 
“Lily,” says she, ‘the storm is come, so shelter and love me 
still.” “Iam sorry,” says the lily, ‘but if I were to open 
my cup, the rain would beat in like fun, and my seed would be 
spoilt—the tulip has long leaves.” Well, the fairy was down- 
hearted enough, but she went to the tulip, who she always 
thought a most sweet spoken gentleman. He certainly did 
not Jook as bright as he had done-in the sun, but she waved 











her little wand, and said, ‘ Tulip,” saysshe,“the(rain and 





storm are come, and I am very weary, but you will shelter 
and love me still?” “Begone,” says the tulip, “be off,” 
says he; “a pretty pickle I should be in, if I let every wan- 
dering scamper come about me.” Well, by this time she 
was very tired, and her wings hung dripping at her back, 
wet indeed—but there was no help for it, and leaning on 
her pretty silver wand, she limped off to the violet ; and the 
darling little flower, with its blue eye, that’s as clear as a 
kitten’s, saw her coming, and never a word she spoke, but 
opened her broad green leaves, and took the wild wander- 
ing creature to her bosom, and dried her wings, and breath- 
ed the sweetest perfumes over her, and sheltered her until 
the storm was clean gone. Then the humble violet spoke, 
and said—“ Fairy queen, it is bad to flirt with many, for the 
love of one true heart is enough for earthly woman or 
fairy spirit ; the old love is better than the gay compliments 
of a world of flowers, for it will last when the others pass.” 
And the fairy knew that it was true for the blue violet; and 
she contented herself ever after, and built her downy, bower 
under the wide-spreading violet leaves, that sheltered her 
from the rude winter's wind and the hot summer’s sun, and 
to this very day the fairies love the violet beds. Mrs. Hall. 





RED JACKET. 

Red Jacket was one of the most celebrated chiefs of hie 
day and nation, and his long life has, we believe, been rich 
with incidents, which, could they be collected, and placed 
in the bands of an ingenious writer, might be woven into an 
interesting piece of biography. He was an active warrior 
early in life, and fame speaks of him as having been the 
foremost on the trail, and the bravest in battle; and had 
it not been for the vice of intemperance, he would have con- 
tinued one of the noblest specimens of his prqud, though 
ill-fated race, until the last. We have heard Géneral Root, 
who had early opportunities of listening to his eloquence, 
declare, that Red Jacket and John Randolph were the two 
most perfect specimens of the true orator of nature that he 
had ever heard. It was not until the vigour of his frame had 
abated, and the fire of his nature been cooled by the frosts 
of many winters, and the lustre of his eye somewhat 
dimmed, that we enjoyed opportunities of hearing this ora- 
tor of the forest. But even then his form was erect and 
manly, his attitudes and gestures graceful, and his voice 
rich and melodious; while his words were full of sound 
sense and energy. At the close of the revolutionary war, 
he parted with Washington upon excellent terms; and his 
admiration for his great white father continued through life. 
We have more than once heard him describe his parting in- 
terview with the hero of our revolution, and his eyes kindled 
at the recollection. Last spring he repaired to Washington, 
and had an interview with President Jackson. And the last 
speech that we ever heard him deliver to an audience, was 
@ parallel between Washington and Jackson, which was 
admirably sketched, and abounded with nice discrimina- 
tions of character. He appeared to possess an accurate 
knowledge of the character, temper, talents, and disposi- 
tion of both. To the last he has been one of the most un- 
yielding opponents of the attempts to civilise and christian- 
ise the Indians—maintaining, that the forest was their 
legitimate home, and the hunter state their proper occupa- 
tion. He has not died unsung, and all will remember the 
beautiful little elegy in anticipation, which Halleck wrote 
for the Talisman of 1828—in which, by-the-by, the poet 
made the chieftain very angry by calling him a Tuscarora 
instead of a Seneca. 2 Buffalo Journal. 

HERCULANEUM. 


Since the commencement of 1828, the government of Na- 
ples have caused excavations to be made in the ruins of] 
Herculaneum, and the following are the principal results of 
the researches up to the middle of the past year:—They 
have discovered the most splendid private house of the an- 
cients that has ever been seen by modern eyes. The house. 
hhas a suite of chambers, with a court in the centre. There 
is a separate part of the mansion allotted to the females, a 
garden surrounded by arcades and columns, and also a 
grand saloon, which probably served for the meeting of the 
whole family. Another house, also discovered, was very 
remarkable, from the quantity and nature of the provisions 
in it, none of which have been disturbed for eighteen centu- 
ries, for the doors remained fastened in the same state as 
they were at the period of the catastrophe which buried 
Herculaneum. The family which occupied this mansion 
was, in all likelihood, when the disaster took place, laying 
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store-rooms consist of dates, chesnuts, large walnuts, 
fige, almonda, prunes, corn, oil, peas, lentils, pies, and hams, 
The internal arrangement of the house, the manner in which 
it was ornamented, all, in fact, announced that it had be- 
longed to a very rich family, and to admirers of the arts; 
for there were discovered many pictures, representing Poly- 
phemus and Galatea, Hercules and the three Hesperides, 
Cupid and = Bacchante, Mercury and Io, Perseus killing 
Meduza ; there were also in the same house articles in glase, 
bronze, and terre cotts, as well as medallions in silver, repre- 
senting in relief Apollo and Diana. The persons who direct 
the excavations have caused them to be continued in the 
same street, and they will, in regular order, search the 
shops and houses which border on each side, and also the 
lanes which branch off from it. French paper. 
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Elegant extract.—Men are little accustomed to praise their 
contemporaries, Envy, timidity, and a thousand other 
petty or malicious motives prevent the expression of praise, 
until the merit that might have been amply rewarded and 
nurtured, and “‘lapt into elysium” by it, has sunk into the 
grave. Milton’s Paradise Lost was sold in his own life- 
time for fifteen pounds! Shall we, in this virtuous and en- 
lightened age, be alike insensible to passing worth, or deaf 
to the voice of eloquence worthy of the ancient glories of 
Hellas or Rome? We possess amongst us in these United 











States an orator, of whom the simplicity and mildness of 
his style, the expansiveness, profoundness, and sagacity of 
his philosophy, and the impressiveness, boldness, and reach 
of his intellect, should deservedly elevate him to the loftiest 
heights yet attained by his countrymen. We allude to 
Daniel Webster. Of him we may bé justly proud. It 
matters not to what section of land he owes his birth, to 
what division of party he has temporarily attached himeelf; 
his talents belong to the country, and his eloquence will 
command the unceasing admiration of all time. 

As a specimen of his power, we shall quote the following 
extract from his first speech on the public land question, 
simply premising that into the merits of the abstract ques- 
tion, or the propriety of the resolution which gave birth to 
its discussion at the present moment, we are neither pre- 
pared, nor were we sv, are we willing to enter. 

“The original North American colonists either fled from 
Europe, like our New-England ancestors, to avoid persecu- 
tion, or came hither at their own charges, and often at the 
ruin of their fortunes, as private adventurers. Generally 
speaking, they derived neither succour nor protection from 
their governments at home. Wide, indeed, is the difference 
between those cases ond ours. From the very origin of the 
government, these western lands, and the just protection of 
those who had settled, or should settle on them, have been 
the leading objects in our policy, and have led to expendi- 
tures, both of blood and treasure, not inconsiderable ; not 
indeed exceeding the importance of the object, and not 
yielded grudgingly or reluctantly certainly ; but yet not in- 
considerable, though necessary sacrifices, made for high and 
proper ends. The Indian title has been extinguished at the 
expense of many millions. Isthat nothing? There is still 
a much more materialconsideration. These colonists, if we 
are to call them so, in passing the Alleghany, did not pass 
beyond the care and protection of their own government. 
Wherever they went the public arm was still stretched over 
them. A parental government at home was still ever mind- 
ful of their condition, and their wants; and nothing was 
spared, which a just sense of their necessities required. Is 
it forgotten, that it was one of the most arduous duties of 
the government, in its earliest years, to defend the frontiers 
against the north-western Indians? Are the sufferings and 
misfortunes under Hannar and St. Clair, not worthy to be 
remembered? Do the occurrences connected with these 
military efforts, show an unfeeling neglect of western inter- 
ests? And here, sir, what becomes of the gentleman’s ana- 
logy? What English armies accompanied our ancestors to 
clear the foreste of a barbarous foe? What treasures of 
the exchequer were expended in buying up the original titles 
to the soil? What government held its egis over our 
fathers’ heads, as they pioneered their way in the wilder- 
ness? Sir, it was not till general Wayne’s victory, in 1794, 
that it could be said, we had conquered the eavages, It 
was not till that period, that the goternment could have 
considered itself as having established an entire ability to 
protect those who should undertake the conquest of the 





in provisions for the winter. The provisions found in the 











pause, and survey the scene. It is now thirty-five years 
since that scene actually existed. Let us, sir, look back 
and behold it. Over all that is now Ohio, there then stretch- 
ed one vast wilderness, unbroken, except by two small spots 
of civilized culture, the one at Marietta, and the other at 
Cincinnati. At these little openings, hardly each a pin’s 
point upon the map, the arm of the frontiersman had levelled 
the forest, and let in the sun. These little patches of earth 
and themselves almost shadowed by the over-hanging 
boughs of that wilderness, which had stood and perpetuated 
itself, from century to century, ever since the creation, were 
all that had then been rendered verdant by the hand of man. 
In an extent of hundreds and thousands of square miles, 
no other surface of smiling green attested the presence of 
civilization. The hunter’s path crossed mighty rivers, flow- 
ing in solitary grandeur, whose sources lay in remote and 
unknown regions of the wilderness. It struck upon the 
north, on a vast inland sea, over which the wintry tempests 
raged as on the ocean; all around was bare creation. It 
was fresh, untouched, unbounded, magnificent wilderness. 
And, sir, what is it now? Is it imagination only, or canit pos- 
sibly be fact, that presents such a change, as surprises and 
astonishes us, when we turn our eyes to what Obio now is? 
Is it reality,or a dream, that in so short a period even as thirty- 
five years, there has sprung up, on the same surface, an inde- 
pendent state, with a million of people? A million of inhabi- 
tants! anamountof population greater than that of all the can- 
tons of Switzerland; equal to one-third of all the people of the 
United States, when they undertook to accomplish their inde- 
pendence. This new member of the republic has already left 
far behind her a majority of the old states, She is now by the 
side of Virginia and Pennsylvania; and, in point of numbers, 
will shortly admit noequal but New-York herself. If, sir, we 
may judge of measures by their results, what lessons do these 
facts read us, upon the policy of the government? What in- 
ferences do they authorize upon the general question of kind- 
ness or unkindness? What convictions do they enforce, as to 
the wisdom and ability, on the one hand, or the folly and in- 
capacity, on the other, of our general administration of western 
affairs? Sir, does it not require some portion of self-respect 
in us, to imagine, that if our light had shone on the path of 
government, if our wisdom could have been consulted in its 
measures, a more rapid advance in strength and prosperity 
would have been experienced? For my own part, while Iam 
struck with wonder at the success, I also look with admiration 
at the wisdom and foresight which originally arranged and 
prescribed the system for the settlement of the public domain. 
Its operation has been, without a moment's interruption, to 
push the settlements of the western country to the full extent 
of our utmost means.” 


Polytechnic Institute—On the twenty-first of November 
last, we gave a brief description of a projected institution dis- 
tinguished by the above title, to be located at Shrewsbury, in 
the state of New-Jersey. We then stated that the projectors 
were about applying to the legislature of that state for an act 
of incorporation. This application has been completely suc- 
cessful, a charter has been obtained, and the seminary will go 
into operation in the month of May ensuing. More pupils 
are already offered than can be immediately received ; but, we 
understand, that every exertion will be made, as soon as the 
apring opens, to commence such a number of buildings as will 
accommodate several hundred boarding students. These 
edifices will be erected and finished in the course of the ensu- 
ing summer, together with several workshops, for the mechanic 
arts. Lessons in agriculture, horticulture, horsemanship, &c. 
will be given to as many as desire such a course of instruction, 
as soon as the school opens. 


Masquerade once more.—Notwithstanding the interdiction 
of the legislature, by imposing a fine of one thousand dollars 
on the perpetrator of a masquerade, subscriptions are opened 
for the purpose of producing a most splendid one, at the Park 
theatre, on next Wednesday, the seventeenth instant. The 
manager, of course, intends to pay the fine, and pocket the 
surplus. Four hundred tickets are to be issued at five dollars 
each, (admitting a gentleman and two ladies) the proceeds of 
which will amount to two thousand dollars. The company 
of course will be select, and the same rules and regulations will 
be adopted which gave such universal satisfaction on similar 
occasions last winter. : 

New- York arcade.—This establishment will be sold at pub- 
lic auction on Monday next, at the Tontine coffee-house. 

The Daily Sentinel.—Arrangements are making for the 
removal of the difficulties whith have prevented the publica- 





wilderness, And here, sir, at the epoch of 1794, let us4tion of this new journal. 
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Still the blue waves danced around us, 
‘Mid the sunbeams’ cheerful smile ; 







THE FALSE RHYME. 


“Come tell me where the maid is found, 
‘Whoee heart can love without deceit, 

And I will range the world around, 
To sigh one moment at her feet." —Moore. 


Ow a fine July day, the fair Margaret, queen of Navarre, 
then on a visit to her royal brother, had arranged a rural feast| 
for the morning following, which Francis declined attending. 
He was melancholy ; and the cause was said to be some lover's| 
quarrel with a favourite dame. The morrow came, and dark, 
rain and murky clouds destroyed at once the schemes of the! 
courtly throng. Margaret was angry, and she grew weary ;' 
her only hope for amusement was in Francis, and he had shut 
himself up—an excellent reason why she should the more 
desire to see him. She entered his apartment; he was stand- 
ing at the casement, against which the noisy shower beat, 
writing with a diamond on the glass. Two beautiful dogs| 
were his sole companions. As queen Margaret entered, he 
hastily let down the silken curtain before the window, and: 
looked a little confused. 

«What treason is this, my liege,” said the queen, “ which 
erimsons your cheek? I must see the same.” 

“It is treason,” replied the king, “and therefore, sweet 
sister, thou must not see it.”” 

This the more excited Margaret's curiosity, and a ssl 
contest ensued. Francis at last yielded; he threw himeel: 
on a huge high-backed settee; and, as the lady drew back 
the curtain with an arch smile, he grew grave and sentimen-. 
tal, as he reflected on the cause which had inspired this libel| 
against all woman-kind. 

“ What have we here?’ said Margaret. 
lése majesté— 

‘ fouvent femme varie—bien fou qui 3° 
(Often woman changes—foolish he who trus: 


er.) 
Very little change would greatly amend your line, sir—would 
it not run better thus: 
‘ Soavent homme varie—bien folle quis'y fic” 
(Often man changes—feolish she whe trusts him.) 
1 could tell you a thousand stories of man’s inconstancy.” 

“I will be content with one true tale of woman’s fidelity,” 
said Francis drily; “but do not provoke me. I would fain| 
be at peace with the soft mutabilities, for thy dear sake.” 

“I defy your grace,” replied Margaret, rashly, to ‘instance 
the falsehood of one noble and well reputed dame.” 

“Not even Emilie de Lagny?” said the king. 

This was a sore subject for the queen. Emilie had been 
brought up in her household, the most beautiful and the 
tmost virtuous of her maids of honour. She had long loved| 
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perpetual imprieenment. For some time Emilie was incon- 
‘solable, often visiting the miserable dungeon of her husband, 
and suffering, on her return from witnessing his wretched- 
ness, such paroxysms of grief as threatened her life. Sudden- 
ly, in the midst of her sorrow, she disappeared; and inquiry 
only divulged the disgraceful fact, that she had escaped from, 
France, bearing her jewels with her, and accompanied by her] 
Page, Robinet Leroux. It was whispered that, during he 
journey, the lady and the stripling were often seen together ; 
and Margaret, enraged at these discoveries, commanded that} 
no further quest should be made for her lost favourite. 
Taunted now by her brother, she defended Emilie, declar- 
ing that she believed her to be guiltless, even going 20 far as 
to boast that within a month she would bring proof of he 
innocence. 
“Robinet was a pretty boy,” said Francis, laughing. 
“Let us make a bet,” cried Margaret. “If I lose, 1 will 
bear this vile rhyme of thine as a motto to my shame to m 
grave; if I win——” 
+ “Twill break my window and grant thee whatever boon thou 
askest.” 
The result of this bet was long sung by troubadour and| 
minstrel. The queen employed a hundred emissaries—pub- 
lished rewards for any intelligence of Emilie—all in vain. The| 
month was expiring, and Margaret would have given many 
bright jewels to redeem her word. “ On the eve of the fatal day, 
the jailer of the prison in which the Sire de Lagny was con-| 
fined, sought an audience of the queen ; he brought her a mes- 
sage from the knight to say, that if the lady Margaret would) 
ask his pardon as her boon, and obtain from her royal brother| 
that he might be brought before him, her bet was won. Fair] 
Margaret was very joyful, and readily made the desired pro- 
mise. Francis was unwilling to see his false servant, but he 
was in high good humour, for a cavalier had that morning 
brought intelligence of a victory over the imperialists. The 
messenger himself was lauded in the despatches as the must 
fearless and brave knight in France. The king loaded him 
‘with presents, only regretting that a vow prevented the soldier 
from raising a visor or declaring his name. 
‘That same evening, as the setting sun shone on the lattice 
on which the ungallant rhyme was traced, Francis reposed on 
the same settee, and the beautiful queen of Navarre, with 
triumph in her bright eyes, eat beside him. Attended by 
guards, the prisoner was brought in; his frame was attenuated 
by privation, and he-walked with tottering steps. He knelt 








the Site de Lagny, and their nuptisls were celebrated with 
seeing but little ominous of the result. De Lagny was! 
ccused but a year after of traitorously yielding to the empe- 


atthe feet of Francis, and uncovered his head; a quantity 
rich golden hair then escaping, fell over the sonken cheeks 
and pallid brow of the suppliant. 
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‘When some hand the strain awaking, 
shore; 


"Twas then first I 
‘That I ne’er sho 


ob Naxos! 
see thee more. 





“We have treason here ? cried the king. “ Sir jailer, where 
jis your prisoner ?” 

“Sire, blame him not,” said the soft, faltering voice of 
Emilie; “wiser men than he have been deceived by woman. 
My dear lord was guiltless of the crime for which he suffered. 
‘There was but one mode to save him; Iagsumed his chains— 
he escaped with poor Robinet Leroux in my attire; he joined 
your army; the young and gallant cavalier who delivered the 
despatches to your grace, whom you overwhelmed with hon- 
ours and rewards, is my own Euguerard de Lagny. I waited 
‘but for his arrival with testimonials of his innocence, to de- 
clare myself to my Indy the queen. Has she not won her 
bet ? and the boon she asks——” 

“Is de Lagny’s pardon,” said Margaret, as she also knelt 
tothe king. “Spare your faithful vassal, sire, and reward this 
Indy's truth! 

Francis first broke the false speaking window, then he rais- 
ed the ladies from their supplicatory posture. 

In the tournament given to celebrate this “ triumph of la 
dien,? the sire de Lagny bore off every prize ; and surely there 
was more loveliness in Emilie's faded cheek—more grace in 
her emaciated form, types.as they were of truest affection, than 
in the prouder bearing and fresher complexion of the most 
brilfiant beauty in attendance on the courtly festival. 





LAMENTATION OF THE MOORS, 
_ AFTER THE BATTLE OF LUCENU. 

Granada the beautiful! land of the brave! _ 
Thy glory has faded, thine honour decayed ; 
The viv'ramble no more echoes back the glad Voice, 
Nor thy gallant young nobiles in tourneys rejoice. 
Alas, for Boaldil! our king is laid low; 
For the flower of chivalry bitter our woe; 
All is lost, they are gone, our warrior band 
Are cold on the plain of that renegade land. 
Oh, reas Of Oe eakec ahd ene es 
The dance of the zambre shall beauty fo: 
Forlorn the alhambre, and withered the were 
That once breathed perfume through its desolate bowers. 
In vain is the nightingale’s song in the 
We heed not thy mum, sweet ae ote: 3 
The christians have vanquished, the crescent is low, 
. Our king bound in chains of the renegade foe. 
Farewell, beauteous Granada! farewell to thy towers, 
Thou city of groves, thou garden of flowers! 
The doomed one has fallen, our bright sun hath set, 
The pale croas now waves o’er each fair minaret. Evoisa. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





HOBOKEN. 


Fosoxax! with thy poplar shore, thon'rt beautiful indeed 
Rud oft ibe meddting chic, locks beck upon the ue Aer 
. r 
And falling the crtisoon Hood, refuses ail to yield: 


‘Siten oxeat with ber silent ste] 
And foods the parched towns wih Sew 


‘When leaves and stresms are “sweet, to woo the minetvel wind, 
And shadows come upon the world tke thoughts upon the mind; 


And the moon, reflected and reflecting, shines on wave and bower, 
And calis the day-worn spirit back to contemplatioa's heur, 
And flings ber tboring rays of light on waves that never rest, 
‘As if the stars hud left the sky to grace the Hudson's breast ; 


How have I loved at that sweet time to trpe each mimic cove, 
Os wih my own Unepaked phte to walk thy '‘ turtle greve ;"” 
As misers at the secret bour their hidden wei sorvey 
And hag the bright soeencrial heap of many a vanish'd day. 
‘There to saloons my Faison’ & onates ad catch the themes they bring 
From on their returning wing ; 
To wee the arya el, of buried fie are so loved, 1 etna oe, 0 ow fal 
‘And bear their happy voice again, e’en from 


Qh! if there be a spot on earth for contemplation made, 


steale gently o'er the land, 
dew from out ber nursing 


"tie thy fairy land, seers of lar shade ; 
Whore ad inrasivs ice may of thy retreat, 
Save the sweet swan-like waves that die in music at our feet. 


Farewell, thea mother of seft dreams: our must belong, 

And other climes and other scores shall claim the poet's song ; 

Bat still thy unforgotten name amid the chords shall dwell, 

Farewell, loved and lonely soene ; farewell! once more, farewell! 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 








THE MAIDEN TRIBUTE. 
"They oalled upon bis 
a oe is name ; 
‘And sway our shense."” 

Krxe Ramteo was sitting in state when a deafening cla- 
mour rang through the air. Mournful lamentations, mingled 
with deep curses, the tolling of bells, and the sounds of mar- 
tial urusie, shook with jerring discord the large hall of the 
palace. The king turned to the prince his san, to inquire 
the reason of so extraordinary a confusion. 

‘* Ordonio, what means this noise? Is my kingdom to be 
continually alarmed and disturbed by factious churls and un- 
ruly subjects? It is but two years since I succeeded to the 
crown of Oviedo, yet in that short period I have known as 
much discontent and turbulence as would satisfy the entire 





lives of twenty ambitious princes, who eagerly thirsted for the j 


enjoyment of regal power.” 

Ordonio spoke not, neither did he by the smallest sign give 
indication that he had understood the sarcasm levelled by his 
father. Conscious of his innocence, he considered that ci- 
lence was his best defence, and that any attempt at vindica- 
tion would but injure his cause. Ramiro cast a withering 
look around him. The courtiers received that herald of royal 
indignation with those tokens of humility, which eo well be- 
come sycophants on similar occasions. The king could thus 
enjoy the pleasure of frowning, without any bold interruption 
from the objects of his indignation. The respectful silence 
of the prince, and the servility evinced in the demeanour of| 
the rest of the assembly, might eoon have conciliated the 
good graces, or at least obtained the pardon of the wrathful 
sovereign ; but, fortunately, amid the slaves who contributed 
to swell Ramiro’s court, there were a few composed of mate- 
rials not quite so pliant. As the king ventured upon a second 
and still more bitter inculpation, one man, by the majestic 
boldness stamped on his brow, and the unquivering fire of his 
eye, seemed to be endowed with courage enough to stand the 
brunt of royal displeasure. Ramiro observed the obnoxious 
individual. His fretful uneasiness increased, and a bitter 
smile curled his-lip. Yet he appeared unwilling to thunder 
out the storm of his indignation against him who could thus 
stand collected and unappalled at the sight of his offended 
sovereign. The king turned in his royal seat, and, in his 
tumultuous passion, muttered a deep curse, which redoubled 
the anxiety of the throng of courtiers around. 

“Hold, Don Ramiro, hold” loudly and boldly cried the 
person mentioned above. ‘Do not excite the wrath of hea- 
ven by thy profane language; do not tax our merciful God 
and the holy saints with those unhappy disturbances which 
are occasioned by thine own indifference and inconsiderate 
conduct. The cries of desolation that now filled the air, and 





which, in lieu of revengefal revengeful sentiments, ought toawaken feel- 
ings of grief and shame in the heart of a virtuous king; the 
sounds of despair, the dreadful maledictions poured from the 
burning breasts of thy suffering and indignant subjects, are 
the abhorred signals of the Moslem’s insulting triumph, and 
our jon and dishonour. Hear the piercing cries, Ra- 
miso! Hark tothe tolling of the bells, which now summon 
the christian, not to the devout occupations of religion, but 
to witness an act of infamy; and let those sounds rouse thy 
dormant soul, and nerve thy arm to deeds of honour, such as 
become a good king and a christian knight.” 

The man who uttered this bold rebuke against his sovereign 


j was not a mailed warrior, mighty in the consciousness of his 


_ He was a poor monk, whom his acknqwledged 
virtues and supposed sanctity had elevated to the dignity of 
confessor to the king. Yet in the midst of the court, he had 
rigidly preserved the humility of his former state, and was 
conspicuous only for manly severity and acts of self-denial, 
which contrasted strangely with the blustering insolence of| 
the warriors, and the debaucheries of the profligate courtiers. 
Don Ramiro seemed to bow in reverential awe before his 
ghostly father; and the glittering train of attendants contem- 
plated, with a mixture of anxiety and surprise, the church-' 
man’s boldness, and the forbearance of the king. 

‘The heart of the holy man was waxing warmer with ani- 


+ |] mated zeal, and in a more impessioned tone he continued : 


“Yes, Don Ramiro, it well behoveth me, in this hour of| 
disgrace, to raise my voice, when I see thy councillors and 
grandees deaf to the cries of shame. It well bescemeth a 
poor and humble minister of the Lord, to stir up thy heart to 
those sentiments which ought to be excited by the defenders 
of thy crown, if, indeed, they be true and valiant knights. 
But, alas, the truly valiant, the good christians, are absent 
from the city on a day set apart for foul dishonour. They 
will not witness our disgtace ; they leave the enjoyment of so 
vile and degrading a sight to their indolent king, and the 
shameless herd of his pernicious councillors.” 

As these rash words were pronounced, a murmur of asto- 
nishment, mingled with rage, ran through the assembly. The 
king appeared powerfully affected; he started fiercely from 
his seat ; his eyes flashed with passion; and in a throbbing 
tone, he cried ; 

“Enough, Veremundo! thy bold speech savours too much 
fof sedition and disrespect. Confiding in the sacredness o| 
thy character, tempt not my forbearance too far. My regard 
even for thee may be exhausted, when I perceive that an ar- 
Togant zeal prompts thee to utter the factious language of a 
traitor, instead of the good advice ofa ghostly monitor.” 

Veremundo preserved his lofty composure, and, in a sub- 
sided but unfaltering voice, resumed : 

“There is no treason in the language of truth, however 
galling it-may be to the sensitiveness of human pride. Thou 
art my king and liege lord, Don Ramiro; fealty and obedience 
I owe thee; nor would I attempt to divest myself of the re- 
spect and duties incumbent on a good subject; but far more 
sacred are the duties which I have to fulfil towards the great 
Lord of the world, as one of his humble ministers. His high 
behests I will utter frankly and fearlesaly, and with undaunt- 
ed heart will I expose myself to the mighty effects of thy 
wrath ; happy, thrice happy, if even at the expense of my 
life, I succeed in awakening a christian king from the baneful 
lethargy into which he has fallen. Don Ramiro, I call upon 
thee in the name of God, from this moment, to burst the ig- 
nominious bondage of Moorish power, and boldly refuse to 
pay the maiden tribute. That shameful tax, awarded by 
Mauregat, the bastard offspring of a Moorish woman—him- 
self a Moor in heart—ought such a tax, so revolting, so con- 
tumelious, to be tolerated by Don Ramiro, who has already 
given such ample proof of his prowess in arms? Remem- 
ber, senor, the glorious pass of Roncesvalles, where you fought 
by the side of the great Bernardo, almost his equal, inferior 
to no other knight ; shall it then be said that Ramiro, who be- 
held unappalled the formidable host of Charlemagne, with all 
the most renowned paladins of France, crouched to the wrath 





and indignation of the caliph of Cordova? Ob! let this 
never be said of a king who lives under the especial protec- 


tion of the apostle Santiago. From om this day, let the demand 
of a hundred maidens be answered by the indignant voice of 
as many thousand valiant christians, reedy and willing to repel 
the aggression of the infidels, should they venture to come 
and exact the odious tribute by force of arms.” 

The noble warmth and zeal which burnt in the heart of 
this holy man had conveyed a generous glow to his expressive 
countenance : and in proportion as he proceeded in his speech 
the fire of his eye flashed more intensely, and his whole man- 
ner acquired redoubled animation. His words seemed to 
have produced a powerful effect upon the king. The still 
increasing clamour from without contributed also to heighten 
the sentiments awakened by his unanswerable appeal; and 
Don Ramiro, as if actuated by a sudden impulse, exclaimed, 
with a burst of enthusiasm : 

“By tho blessed virgin! you speak most justly, father; 
and bitter as are the words in which you have conveyed your 
admonition, yet do I cordially pardon them in favour of your 
candour and piety. Caballeros, speed ye to exchange your 
courtly garments for the mail and helmet of the warrior, and 
stand you ready for the first summona—but we must proceed 
with prudence as well as resolution. A great number of our 
best knights are absent from court, for a life of sloth agrees 
not with their ardent dispositions. Before we defy Abdulrah- 
man, and provoke hostilities, we will invite him to recall the 
odious grievance. Should he refuse our just demand, your 
Hances and swords must establish our right.” 

While this affair was dcbating in the palace of Don Ramiro, 
the passions of his subjects were strongly excited by the in- 
solent deportment of the Moorish officers intrusted with the 
commission of the maiden tribute. But their arrogance did not 
perhaps tend to exasperate the people so much as the apathetic 
indifference and want of proper feeling displayed by those chris- 
tians, upon whom devolved the charge of collecting the obnox- 
ioustax. Every town was obliged tosupply a number of mai- 
dens, in proportion to its population. The victims, however, 
generally belonged to the peasantry and the plebeian classes. 
Every head of a family was summoned to bring forward his 
daughters or sisters on the day appointed for the genera! 
muster, when their fate was decided by ballot. 

Early in the morning the bells announced the hour for the 
ceremony; and at the sound of drums and clarions, the 
Moorish tax-gathorers proceeded to a large open space near 
the town, where they were to receive the tribute. A vast 
concourse of people had followed these officers on the present 
occasion; many stimulated by idle curiosity, but the greater 
number actuated by far different feelings, Here the fond 
parent, with agony of heart, embraced his unhappy child for 
the last time. Here, too, the favoured lover beheld the blast- 
ing of all his glittering hopes, and turned from the scene in 
bitterest despair. But, besides the many who were per- 
sonally interested in the approaching transaction, there were 
others who, though not wounded in the tender feelings of 
father or lover, yet evinced a deep sorrow upon beholding a 
ceremony which cast so fuul a reflection upon their country. 

The procession had arrived at the spot appointed for the 
balloting, and until now the lamentations of the sufferers 
were uttered in gentle murmurs, as their fate was still unde- 
cided ; but at the sight of the wooden stage, upon which the 
directors of the ecene were seated, and where the delivery of 
the maidens was to be effected, a shout of indignation burst 
from the surrounding throng. The officers proceoded to the 
discharge of their functions, unmindful of the vituperative 
cries uttered againstthem. A party of twenty Moorish war- 
Tiors surrounded the stage, and twice as many Spanish occu- 
pied the same station to preserve order among the people 
Presently, the weeping maids were led to the place, and 
snatched from the embraces of their disconsolate friends. The 
charms of the fair mourners, gleaming through their tears, 
and acquiring a more soft and touching beauty from sorrow, 
instead of awaking sentiments of pity in the hearts of the 
Moors, tended only to inflame their desires, and kindle their 
eyes with an unholy fire, A variety of feelings were por- 
trayed in the anxious and expectant countenances of the de- 
graded christians who stood around. Pity and sorrow gleam- 
ed in the tender glances of some; strong grief was impressed 
on the agonized looks of others. Many a brow was darkened 
with the gloom of despair—many a breastithrobbed with the 


heaving of indignation. The whole mass presented an 
animated picture of human misery, in its various shades 
and expressions. 

But amid the crowd of spectators whom the occasion 
had assembled, there was a man, in the bloom of life, whose | 
countenance evinced deeper emotion than the rest. It was 
neither grief nor pity, despair nor indignation, that filled 
his soul, and imparted such strong expression to his fea- 
tures; but an overwhelming sensation, produced by the 
combination of them all. His dark and brilliant eyes were 
riveted in eager gaz> on one of the maidens who were 
about to cast lots fora life of slavery and dishonour. He 
seemed to follow her every motion, and watch with fond 
and mournful enthusiasm her every turn and look ; nay, it 
might appear that he caught the breath of her sighs, and 
that her warm tears had a magnetic influence in producing 
his own, At length the moment arrived when the fate of 
his beloved was to be decided. The trembling maid ad- 
vanced, supported by an aged woman, who vainly endea- 
voured to administer words of consolation to one who ap- 
peared unconscious of passing objects, and whose whole 
soul was absorbed in the contemplation of her present 
calamity. The roses of her check had faded, and a sad 
paleness had usurped the soft and lovely spot where they | 
had bloomed. The fire of her eyes was quenched, save 
that which sparkled from the tears that hung on her long 
silken lashes. Excess of terror and disgust seemed to have 
paralyzed her exertions, and deprived her of the powers of 
volition. Motionless, like a beautiful statue, she stood till 
she was led, or rather dragged, to receive from the fatal urn | 
the sentence of her future irremediable misery. 

The feelings of her afflicted lover at this terrible crisis 
were wrought to a pitch of delirium. His frame shook con- 
vulsively. The flush of indignation gave place in his coun- 
tenance to the paleness of fearful suspense. All his thoughts 
and feclings were closcly concentrated in one object. His 
soul seemed to hang upon a thread ; every feature and limb 
partook of the painful character of that deep absorption of 
agony. He earnestly watched his destined bride—she 
tremblingly drew the decree of her wretchcdness, and ut: | 
tered a piercing and agonized shriek. The nerves of her] 
unfortunate lover relaxed from their unnatural tension, and 
he appeared suddenly to gain composure and tranquillity. 
That shriek rang the death-knell of all his happiness. He} 
had nothing now to fear; whatever else might happen would 
be an immeasurably smaller evil than this; and, secure in 
the recklessness of despair, he experienced that sort of] 
gloomy joy and ferocious satisfaction, which are somctimes 
the attendants of supreme misery. 

He now approached nearer to the stage, with a degree of| 
calmness that astonished those who were acquainted with 
the secret of hislove. The lot of most of the maids had by 
this time been fixed. Wailings and lamentations incum- 
bered the air. The curses of despairing fathers were united 
to the tokens of distress uttered by their children. The mur- 
mur of indignation was ripening into confusion; symptoms 
of opposition and revolt were discernible in the assembled 
crowd. It was a mine which only needcd a spark to cause 
its explosion. The functionarics concerned in the diegrace- 
ful business of the day, began to look around them with 
fear and anxiety, and the troop of Moors appeared to be 
preparing for approaching danger. The moment of awful | 
suspense between the gathering and bursting of a popular 
storm is dreadful, and not easily described. The christians 
gazed on each other; and their expressive glances betoken- 
ed a consciousness of uniformity, feeling, and resolve ; but 
yet they were motionless, for the want of one to give an| 
impulse to the bursting of their fury. 

The Moorish leader began rudely essaying to separate the 
victims from their friends, who clung round for a parting 
embrace. ‘Where art thou? Oh! Ansures, where art 
thou, in this moment of terror?” frantickly exclaimed one 
of the devoted fair oncs. “Oh! free me—free me from 
these ruffians.” Her impassioned appeal was heard; but 
what help could the unfortunate lover afford? 

“Tam here, my love,” exclaimed young Ansures, who 
was now close to the spot. “Yes, Iam here, my own 
Orelia, to die in attempting to rescue thee from these bar- 
barians; for death is the only satisfaction and comfort I 
can now expect.” 

With this he drew his weapon, which till that moment had 
been concealed, and furiously attacked the Moor, who was 
struggling to separate Orelia from her relatives. The Moor 
reeled and fell. This was the signal for the rising of the 


| 





||mies of thy country! 


throng, the greater portion of them unarmed, rushed im- 
petuously to effect the rescue of the maidene, so gallantly 
begun by young Ansures. He was already surrounded and 
closely pressed by his enemies, who aimed many a blow to 
level him with the ground. But the prize for which-the 
young christian fought was too great not to stimulate him 
to almost supernatural exertions. His friends meantime 
came to his aid, and a skirmish commenced, in which the 
christian combatants, though far superior in number, seem- 
ed scarcely a match for their adversaries, who Were on 
horseback and completely armed ; while they, on the con- 
trary, were on foot, subject to no discipline, and but indif- 
ferently equipped for battle. The conflict, however, was 
continued with equal vigour and hatred on both sides. The 
christian functionaries, and the men under their orders, re- 
fused to interfere in a quarrel which had not the sanction of] 
the king, and seemed only solicitous to retire unhurt from 
the field of strife, on which two or three Moors, and twice 
as many christians, were already weltering in their blood. 

By this time, Ansures had extricated himself from his 
foes ; but, in the confusion, his sword was lost. This acci- 
dent, however, served neither to damp his courage nor 
check his impetuosity. One of the Moors, who saw him 
unarmed, rushed against him, willing to remove, by any 
means, the first cause of the disturbance; but Ansures, 
who possessed an agility inferior only to the strength of his 
arm and the resolution of his heart, ran swiftly to a fig-tree 
that grew near the place, and, with a vigorous exertion, 
wrenching one of the boughs from the parent stock, pre- 
pared to renew the combat. 

The din and uproar had meantime continued unabated. 
The number of combatants increased every moment. In 
the confusion, many of the maidens effected their escape. 
Among the first of these was Orelia, who, filled with alarm 
and affright, ran swiftly towards the palace of the king, as 
the fittest place for shelter. When out of the place of strife, 
she was pursued by some unworthy christians, who consi- 
dered her the cause of a revolt, which they imagined would 
be severely punished by Don Ramiro. 

The king, who was still sitting in council, after he had re- 
solved to refuse the maiden tribute, was surprised to find 
that the noise which had startled him in the first instance, 
was growing more overpowering every minute, and ap- 
proaching nearer to the entrance of his royal mansion. 
Suddenly, the very door of the council-chamber was flung 
open, and a girl, scarcely sixteen years old, rushcd in, and, 
panting for breath, sunk exhausted at the feet of Don Ra- 
miro. For some time she could not speak, but remained 
trembling in the posture she had assumed. Two or three} 
of her pursuers were now ushered in, and, with officious 
zeal, proceeded to lay thcir complaints before the king. 

“‘What maiden is this, and what boon hath she to crave 
of our kindness ?”” demanded Ramiro, moved at the sight of, 
the poor girl. 

“Senor!” answered a man, “she is one of the maids 
destined for the tribute to the caliph of Cordova. The lot 
fell upon her; but, instead of submitting to her fate, she 
has been the origin of great confusion and much bloodshed 
among the people.” 

“Sir king!” cried Orelia with eagerness, “ perhaps I am 
guilty of disrespect ; for a poor girl, as I am, is not well 
versed in the usages of courts; but you are the father of] 
your people—to you, therefore, I fly for protection. Oh, de- 
liver me not up to those barbarous Moors, the sworn ene- 
Can it be, that a christian king will 
consent to pay tribute to “an infidel —a tribute, too, so dis- 
graceful as this?” 

“Fair maid,” quoth Don Ramiro, “calm thy fears; for, by 
our holy dame! this unworthy tax is now abolished for ever. 
You, Don Alonzo, and you, Don Fruela, go to my discontent- 
ed people—tell them my resolution. Enjoin them, in my 
name, to keep the peace. The cause of their discontent 
being removed, let them resume the character of dutiful sub- 
jects. Bring the Moors into our presence, that they may 
hear our resolves, and report them to their master.” 

Order was soon restored upon the announcement of the 
king’s determination; and those of the Moors who survived 
the skirmish, were brought before Don Ramiro, according to 
his desire. 

“King Ramiro,” said one of the moslems in an angry tone, 
“we came into your kingdom in the spirit of peace, to collect 
a tribute granted by one of your predecessors for services ren- 
dered to him. In the fulfilment of our charge, we were at- 
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punishment due to their crime, you send heralds to announce, 
that to please them you are willing to violate a sacred treaty.'? 

“Holy saints of heaven! ejaculated Father Veremundo. 
“Sacred treaty, call ye this most infamous transaction ? Moor ! 
profane not that word in a christian country, and in the pre- 
sence of achristian king. Vows and promises, and treaties, 
which are in themselves unlawful, cannot be kept. It is not 
a sin, but a virtue to break them. By what right could a 
shameless monarch thus dispose of the honour of future 
men? If cowardice or infamous sentiments prompted Mau- 
Tegat to adopt a conduct unworthy of a king, of a man, is it 
an imperious consequence that every one of his successors 
must act in a manner equally disgraceful 1" 

“Our holy confessor hath spoken well,” cried Don Ramiro ; 
“his words express our sentiments most becomingly. Among 
other deeds, my reign shall be known to posterity by the abo- 
lition of the maiden tribute :—my royal word is passed ; and 
if Abdulrahman will not desist from his pretended right, let 
him support his claim by arms, I will dispute it in the field 
as best befits me ; and may God withhold his mercy from me, 
if, during my life, another christian maiden shall quit her 
home to satisfy the wishes of an infidel.” 

“And is this the message we are to carry back to the 
caliph ?” 

“It is” answered the king; ‘‘and nothing now impedes 
your departure.” 

“The christian king may, perhaps, too late repent this vio- 
lation of a treaty, and the destruction of so many gallant 
moslems.”” . 

“Infidel, begone !” cried the king with warmth. “What! 
dares a Moor attempt to intimidate me, and utter threats 
within my very court? Begone! or death shall be the re- 
ward of thy insolence. Begone! and bid Abdulrahman as 
semble his forces and meet me in the field.” 

Ramiro, courageous and enterprising by nature, now 
turned his thoughts towards the preparations for a war, which 
appeared inevitable to all. He issued the necessary orders to 
collect men, as well as means, to begin a campaign. The 
people received the intellgence with enthusiam; and every 
one burned with impatience to signalize his courage against 
the Moor. 

Abdulrahman, in the meantime, indignant at the refusal of 
the christian king to fulfil the treaty, resolved to exact the 
maiden tribute by force of arms; and to this effect, his lieu- 
tenants, with much zeal and activity, in a very short time 
collected a numerous and gallant army, far superior to any 
that Ramiro could then bring into the field. News was soon 
received that Abdulrahman in person was advancing, at the 
head of a formidable army, to meet the christians. Don Ra- 
miro hastily assembled such forces as he could command, and 
ordered them to hold themselves in readiness against the 
morrow. He then retired to rest, overpowered by the fatigues 
of the day, and with his mind wholly bent upon the approach- 
ing contest. He was aware of the disadvantages under which. 
he laboured, but scorned to harbour a single idea derogatory 
to the noble sentiments which prompted him to provoke the 
wrath of the Moorish chief. 

Don Ramiro was visited in his slumbers, by a very singular 
vision. A venerable person, with a long silvery beard and 
pilgrim’s staff, appeared to stand before him, surrounded with 
the brightness of a celestial light. The king contemplated 
the venerable man in silence and surprise, till at length the 
pilgrim declared himself to be the apostle Santiago, the tutelar 
patron of christian Spain, and said that he came to encourage 
the king to persevere in his good intention of waging war 
against the infidels. Having promised him the nid of God in 
this undertaking, as well as his own help during the contest. 
the vision vanished ; but it was only to make room for another 
still more singular and propitious, in appearance, to the chris- 
tian. Ramiro thought himself suddenly transported to the 
field of battle, when, in the midst of a furious engagement, 
he perceived a tall warrior, riding a milk-white charger, and 
bearing a red cross on a banner surmounted by the arms of 
the kings of Oviedo, sweep by with overwhelming impetus, 
and falling upon the Moors, cause a terrible carnage amon 
them, and at length completely put them to the rout. Ra- 
miro, astonished at the superhuman prowess of the mysteri- 
ous knight, rode up to thank him for the great service he ad 
rendered the christian army. But his bewilderment increszed 
when, in the strange warrior, he recognised his patron saint, 
Santiago. 

“I promised thee my help, Ramiro,” quoth the saint, “and 
behold how I have kept my word. Always put your trust in 
God, and never submit to vile conditions with the infidel,” 
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fied and heroic dreamers, soon after awoke, and was for some 
time puzzled to find himself tranquilly reposing on his couch. 

On the following day, the king communicated his dream to 
‘Veremundo, his confessor, who drew from it the most favour- 
able omens. Whether the monk’s skill in the.interpretation 
of dreams was equal to the other qualities which rendered 
him an object of veneration among the people, or whether 
it was only on a par with that of other dream expounders, he 
nevertheless produced a most marvellous effect on the minds 
of the soldiers, by the explanation which he gave. Full of 
flattering hopes, and impatient for the fight, the army began 
ite march, amid the strains of martial instruments, and the 
cheering shouts of the multitude. Every one appeared con- 
fident of victory, and began to speculate within himself con- 
cerning the spoil laden with which he would return to his 
home. The hundred maidens, in whose honour this perilous 
adventure was to be encountered, came in front of the army, 
and poured forth their ardent vows for the success of their 
champions. If any thing can rouse the courage of man to 
heroic deeds and daring exploits, it is the sight of lovely 





woman arrayed in all her charma, and bestowing upon him 
smiles of approbation, Woman has often been stigmatized 
as the cause of much mischief in the world; but who can 
recount the blessings she has heaped on man? Virtue, va- 
lour, talent, all his noblest, all his best qualities, have been 
called forth and fostered by the smiles of woman. 

Previous to the departure of the army, it was blessed by 
Veremundo, who, in despite of his advanced age, resolved to 
follow it to the field, and contribute to the victory by his best 
exertions. His presence would, indeed, be of essential ser- 
vice, in animating by his eloquence the hearts of the soldiers; 
and, aware of this, Don Ramiro was nothing loath to have the 
man of God by his side. As both Abdulrahman and the 
christian king were equally eager for the conflict, the armies 
soon came in sight of each other. The Moors presented a 
very formidable appearance, exceeding in number the army 
of Don Ramiro by at least one half. A furious engagement 
then commenced. Abdulrahman gave out the Moorish cry of| 
“ Allah, illah Allah!’ and Ramiro, in an animating tone, and 
confiding manner, exclaimed “ Santiago!’ which from that 
moment became the war-cry of the Spaniards. 

The onset of the Moorish cavalry was fierce and impetuous, 
and was met with equal resolution and animosity by the 
christians. The ground was disputed for a long time, with- 
out any sign of superiority on either side; but the discipline 
and gallantry of the Saracen horse at length began to prevail, 
the christians gave ground, and had nearly lost the battle, 
when the darkness of night fortunately came to their aid. 
Veremundo ran through the ranks, exhorting the soldiers to 
do their utmost, and assuring them that heaven and Santia- 
go were on their side. Toa keen observer, the countenance 
of the christian king would have given sure indication that a 
fecling of despondency occupied his breast. He endeavoured 
to conceal his emotion ; but it was no less certain that he ex- 
pected the complete rout of his army, as soon as the light of 
day should second the exertions of the Moors. In this emer- 
gency, a retreat would, perhaps, be the only alternative that 
prudence could suggest; but this was not practicable, from 
the number of the enemy, who were now endeavouring to 
surround the christians. Some desperate resolution was 
therefore advisable in this crisis ; for nothing short of a miracle 
could retrieve the fortunes of Don Ramiro. The night was 
now completely closed, and the fury of the contest was relax- 
ed; as the Saracens, confiding in the certainty of the victery, 
were willing to employ the hours of night in gaining some 
repose from their fatigues. The moon poured a flood of sil- 
very Tradiance over the field of battle ; and a scene of dismay 
presented itself on every side to thechristians, They beheld 
the heaps of slain and wounded that strewed the ground, and 
awaited with trembling anxiety a fate similar to that of their 
companions. Don Ramiro, in this desperate moment, com- 
muned for a short time with his confessor; and then, with a 
more animated countenance, proceeded to address his dis- 
pirited followers : 

«Christians! he cried with‘fervour, “shall we offend the 
majesty of heaven by doubting a protection promised by such 
undoubted tokens? The superior number of our enemies 
has given them a temporary advantage ; but this shall little 
avail them. It will only pamper their insolence and expecta- 

tions, that they may afterward feel more bitterly their disap- 
pointment. My dream shall be accomplished, if we have faith 
enough tocontide in the mercies of God, and the protection of| 
the holy apostle Santiago.” 

Father Veremundo next spoke in an impassioned tone and| 
enthusiastic manner, asseverating that, ere long, palpable 





be visible to all. These harangues revived for some time the 
drooping spirits of the soldiers, and they resolved to exert their 
utmost efforts and renew the fight. At this important mo- 
ment, a gallant knight, in complete armour of radiant mail, 
suddenly made his appearance in the field of battle. He be- 
strode a beautiful white charger, and carried in one hand a 
large white flag, on which was displayed a bloody cross, sur- 
mounted by the arms of Oviedo. This mysterious warrior, 
whose- unexpected appearance astonished the wondering 
christians, rode furiously across the field, and alone, as if in- 
apired by a superhuman impulse, plunged headlong and confi- 
dently into the thickest of the Moorish ranks. 

Don Ramiro recognised the celestial knight of his vision, 
and sent forth an enthusiastic cry of —‘‘ Santiago! Santiago!” 

This cry operated like an electric shock in the hearts of his 
followers. The presence of such a warrior among them was 
the certain forerunner of victory. With one accord the rest 
of the christian army, imitating their heavenly leader, rushed 
impetuously against the Moors. The king, his son Ordonio, 
and young Ansures, were among the first. The onset was 
desperate, and partook more of the character of madness than 
of rational courage, A tremendous shout of Santiago! San- 
tiago! was raised on all sides, and the stillness of night sent 
back the cheering echo, which acted as an irresistible stimulus 
to the christians. 

The Moors were thunderstruck at so furious and unexpect- 
acharge. They rallied, however, and with fierce animosity 
received the attack of the foe. Perceiving that the powerful 
knight on the white charger was the object that stimulated 
the christians to such gigantic exertions, they directcd against 
him the principal portion of their rage. They tried to un- 
horse him, but in vain. He appeared to be impassive to the 
numerous blows aimed against him, while, on the other hand, 
he caused a prodigious devastation in the Moslem ranks. 
The white banner, with the bloody cross, was the beacon that 
guided the christian warriors to certain triumph. Wherever 
the redoubtable knight directed his headlong course, the ter- 
rified Moors dispersed. King Ramiro achieved wonders on 
this memorable field, and while his vengeful sword inflicted 
such disastrous blows upon the Moslem, his voice loudly and 
exultingly encouraged his soldiers to follow and trust in their 
petron saint. “Santiago! Santiago!” was the universal cry 
of the christians. With as much religious devotion as mili- 
tary courage, they accompanied the saint, fighting joyfully by 
his side, and falling contentedly at his feet. Those who perish- 
ed were co.isidered as so many martyrs; and this persuasion, 
kept alive by the monk Veremundo, tended not a little to pro- 
duce the unwearied and almost incredible exertions displayed 
by the christians in this memorable battle. 

The morrow’s sun discovered a scene far different from the 
one which had been illumined by his parting rays. The 
Moorish army was completely routed, and a most signal tri- 
umph crowned the valour of the christian. But with the 
dawn of day the celestial warrior had vanished, like a phan- 
tom of the night. No one could tell how his departure had 
been effected. His mission on earth had been fulfilled. The 
Test was a mystery too sacred for the grateful and conquering 
soldiers to speculate upon. Soon after the battle, King Ra- 
miro, in acknowledgment of the signal assistance which his 
troops had received from Santiago, assembled his principal 
chiefs, and, in the presence of his men, confessed all the obli- 
gations which he owed. 

“My good knights, ye have witnessed,” cried he, “the 
manner in which this wonderful victory has been achieved. 
It behoveth us now to testify our gratitude as best becomes a 
christian people. We will therefore build a monastery, which 
shall bear the name of Santiago, in commemoration of this 
memorable battle. On this monastery shall henceforth be 
duly bestowed aknight’s share of the prizes and spoils taken 
from our enemies in war; and furthermore, every part of my 
kingdom, and in time, it is to be hoped, the whole of Spain, 
shall contribute a portion of bread and wine towards the main- 
tenance of the said monastery of Santiago of Compostella. I 
myself, immediately upon my return to the palace, will draw 
out the deed of these grants.”* 

These words were welcomed with shouts of approbation 
by the christian nobles and the rest of the troops, who soon 
retraced their steps homewards, rich with the spoils of the 
Moors, and conducting a considerable number of prisoners, 
whose ransom would increase the prizes obtained by the vic- 
tory of Alveida. 

But King Ramiro having shown his gratitude, in the first 
instance, to heaven, asin justice and piety bound, turned his 
thoughts tothe recompense due to such of the knights, squires, 
and others who had most conspicuously distinguished them- 
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selves during the battle, and to whose prowess and resolution, 
next to the miraculous interposition of Santiago, he stood 
indebted for his triumph. Among the many warriors who 
had vied with each other in deeds of valorous achievement 
and surpassing intrepidity, there was an unknown youth, 
‘who had most particularly attracted his notice. The habili- 
ments of this warrior denoted an humble situation in life, 
though his heroic acts rendered him well deserving of the 
honours of knighthood. 

“By Santiago!” said the king, addressing his nobles on 
the subject, “I have never seen so noble a display of courage, 
intrepidity, and strength, since the memorable pass of Ronces- 
valles ; and in good sooth, sirs, I think that this youth promises 
another Bernardo to our land. Whois he? and whence comes 
he?” 

The young hero being totally unknown to the nobles, no one 
could afford an answer. With a gentle smile, father Vere- 
mundo then addressed the king : 

“Senor, the man of whom you please to take such notice, 
is one, who, indeed, deserves much of his country. He was 
the first who repelled the insolence of the Moors, when they 
came for the last time, thank heaven! to exact the maiden 
tribute. It is the same gallant pereon who, having lost his 
weapon in the scuffle, attacked his enemies with the branch 
of a fig-tree.” 

“Indeed !” quoth the king, “I rejoice in the knowledge of 
this; for tothiseame warrior I already owe a debt of gratitude 
which it would be as well to discharge without delay. What 
is his name ?” 

“ Ansures,” replied Veremundo. 

‘Let him be summoned into our presence.” 

Ansures came before his sovereign with that modest demean- 
our which is the usual concomitant of merit. 

“ Ask any recompense within my power to grant,” said Ra- 

miro. 
“Senor,” returned Ansures, “‘if the recompense of serving 
my good king, and the consciousness of having done my duty 
were not enough, I have still, in addition, that of having pre- 
served the honour of my betrothed wife, and of paving the 
way to our mutual happiness.” 

“These are, indeed a good man’s best guerdons,” said Ra- 
miro; “but I can confer upon thee an honour which will sit 
well and becomingly on a man of thy deserts. This day the 
order of knighthood shall be conferred upon thee; for it 
would be a shame to our court, that such as thou should be 
lost in mean pursuits of toil and labour, who art born to grace 
the nobler avocations of man.” 

Ansures fell on his knee, and gratefully kissed the hand of 
the king, who soon conferred upon him the promised boon. 

On his shield the heralds permitted him to bear five fig- 
leaves, which emblem he also wore on his crest. Ansures 
took the surname of Figuereido, in commemoration of that 
tree which was of such service to him in the moet eventful 
moment of his life. 

It is needless to add, that he was soon rendered supremely 
blessed by his union with the fair Orelia, who became one of 
the greatest ornaments of Don Ramiro’s court. In comme- 
moration of the abolition of the maiden tribute, a procession 
of young women was instituted, which took place on every 
anniversary of the famous and miraculous battle of Alveida. 

With regard to the apparition of Santiago in the field of 
battle, each reader may account for it in his own manner. 
Those, however, who will only see a stratagem in the tran- 
saction, will at least concede, that it was a successful inspira- 
tion of genius, commendable for the glorious results to which 
it led. 

The maiden tribute was thus finally abolished ; for though 
some of the successors of Abdulrahman demanded it, they 
never afterwards found a christian king weak enough to grant 
it, nor were the Moors, on their side, disposed to refer the de- 
bate to the event of a second battle. 
ES 
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In press, at Boston, the ‘Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
American Revolution,” edited by Jered Sparks. 

The Messrs.Carvills have recently published a work entitled, 
“Practice under the Revised Statutes.” 

“The Exclusives,” a novel in two volumes, has just issued 
from the prolific press of the Messrs. Harpers; also, 

The “Romance of History ;” from which we have copicd 
the very interesting story on our first page. 

The “ Venetian Bracelet, and other Poema,” by Miss Lan- 
don, are about to be re-published in Boston. 

Mis, A. M. Wells has~issued proposals tor publishing, by 
subscription, ‘Poems and Juvenilé Sketches.” 
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SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. 
[Coneluted.] 

AN inquiry was made respecting the black servant that 
accompanied him, whether he was free? “No, sir,” was 
his reply. ‘He is one of those slaves your commiseration 
is so excited for. Speak to the man, ask him whether he} 
prefers the condition of many of his colour, whom he saw 
during his travels with me, to the comforts he enjoys at 
Roanoke, and hear his answer? When we came in sight} 
of England, I informed John, (the servant man alluded to.) 
that in the country we were going to, he would not find 
any slaves, and that agreeably to the laws, every slave, on 
touching their shores, was free. I told him to avail himself] 
of the privilege, and that I would not in any way interfere 
to prevent his full participation in the benefit the laws of 
England afforded to his class, I reiterated theso assurances| 
on our landing, and at separate periods. The man, how- 
ever, returned with me, as you sce, and I believe is perfeetly 
contented with his situation.” And indeed his attachment 
to Mr. Randolph was a very satisfactory proof of the lenien- 
cy of the master, and the contentedness of the slave under 
the connexion which existed between them ; and established 
also the truth of the closing remark of Mr. Randolph on the 
subject, “that slavery was not so painful a state of bon- 
dage as is generally supposed, under a considerate master.” 

It was the custom, immediately after breakfast, for Mr. 
Randolph to invite our little circle to attend a “caucus” in 
the small roundhouse on deck, where, furnished with some 
of the late periodicals, or other new works, which served. 
as text-books for discussion, he would sit for hours, and 
delight us with his inexhaustible fund of anecdote ; or com- 
mand our attention, and keep alive the intercst of the con- 
versation by the originality of his ideas, and his truly piquant 
remarks on all the popular topics of the day. Religion, 
laws, and governments, were all descanted on with a depth 
of observation which evinced a reflecting mind, able to 
grapplo with all the subtleties and contradictions thrown 
around these great “bones of contention.” He reconciled 
the apparent differences of the one, and laid bare the falla- 
cies of the other, with admirable tact and discrimination. 
His religion appeared solid, manly, and orthodox ; alike free 
from fanaticism and cant on the one hand, or the scepticism 
of “liberal principles,” so characteristic of the ago, on the 
other.. The writer of this article had some opportunities of| 
testing this fact. During the first week of our passage, Mr. 
Randolph suffered considerably from the effects of an acci- 
dent, which (by the overturning of a stage-coach, in which 
le was a pagsenger, on his way to Liverpool,) had mate- 
tially injured him. A severe gale, which lasted several 
days, confined him nearly the whole of that period to his 
state-room ; our berth adjoined his, and frequently during 
the paroxysms of his sufferings have we distinctly heard his 
appeals to heaven for mercy and support, in terms of pure 
and rational obtestation. 

His sentiments on law or government were equally sound, 
reflecting, and discriminative. His decided preference for 
the institutions of his own country hasbeen noticed. This 
preference did not, however, prevent him from acknowledg- 
ing the merits of other forms of government, nor their suita- 
bleness for the people over which they extended. He is an 
enemy to innovation, and eschewed the evil of that false 
philosophy which would plant anarchy and confusion amidst 
old established forms, in the vain hope that by destroying 
the whole, an entire new and better edifice may be raised 
upon their ruins. 

Public men and acts of legislation were discussed freely 
by him, and descanted on with the sagacious knowledge 
of one who had weighed causes and effects, with precision 
and competency for the task. These conversations had 
peculiar interest when directed to his own country, in the 
councils of which he has so long held a distinguished sta- 
tion. The sarcasm for which he is justly celebrated here 
assumed an added poignancy. The great measures which 
have occurred during his political career, when contrary to 
his opinions of fitness and right, were satirized with a force 
which could not be surpassed for point and severity, It is 
but justice to add, that no personal invective ever disgraced 
the force of his satire ; nor do I remember one instance of 
personal vituperation having passed his lips during our in- 
tercourse, The public character of some of the great men 
af the last age were discussed with that freedom which 
their elevated position warranted, bat the Kiting were in- 








variably passed over in silence. When speaking of America, 
Washington was an especial favourite with him; he hed, in 
his youth, frequent cpportunitics of sceing that great man ; 
and he detailed several anecdotes of his reminiscences of 
that illustrious individual, with peculiar force and fidelity. 

Books and authors were also his favourite themes of| 
conversation. He held the whole class of living authors 
in general contempt, with a few established exceptions. “A 
man must have a good deal of presumption to sit down and 
write a book,” was his frequent remark, “and think to in- 
struct others, his superiors in learning and information.” 
This expression must be understood with the before named 
qualification, and the opinion it contained, carried into pub- 
lic life, where his contempt of the moderns is so conspicuous, 
bas, I doubt not, exposed Mr. Randolph to much obloquy 
and persecution. His preference of the ancients is prover- 
bial. He has formed models for imitation from their writ- 
ings and institutions, which, in this age of improvement, 
subject their admirers or defenders to the charge of ecoen- 
tricity nearly allied to madness. This love for “old estab- 
lished customs,” and somewhat exploded forms, may in 
some degree account for the many singularit.es of his 
character. His dressis of the simplest possible description, 
and his manners are those of the formal and reservod habits 
of the last century. If our memory serves us correctly, he 
prided himself on having made the tour of the continent 
and of having visited most of the European courts in the 
actual costume he wore during our passage. A loose blue 
frock-coat, evidently not one of Stultz’s manufacture—a 
well worn scal skin cap, of no very graceful shape, and a 
pair of clumsy high shoes, formed the principal parts of this 
favourite dress—which exhibited a tout ensemble no way 
‘indicating a sacrifice to the shrine of modern fashion. 
Manners designate the man, and here it did not require the 
extrinsic aid of dreas to establish the character of John Ran- 

lolph, Few men that we have met possess the polished 
urbanity of the gentleman, united to the ease of the travelled 
man of the world, in a more eminent degree than he does. 
A slight departure from republican simplicity is observable 
throughout all this, and an adaptation of aristocratical habits 
supplies its place. His black servant constantly occupied 
a station at the back of his chair during meals, and devoted 
his services exclusively to his master; and, indeed, at all 
times was the medium through which Mr. Randolph signi- 
fied his wants. This circumstance may, perhaps, be 
more the result of southern habits, but is quoted as one 
among many instances which might strike a stranger as a 
peculiar departure from the simplicity of American usages. 
Tho pleasures of the table are held in high estimation by 
him ; not, however, sufficient to rank him as a gourmand, but 
enough to establish the character of a “ gourmet,” which on 
one occasion he appropriated to himself. Of his conversa- 
tional powers we have before spoken ; they are rich, varied, 
and abundant, poesessing every possible qualification, both 
to instruct and to amuse; and although some years have 
passed since we enjoyed their influence, the remembrance is 
still vivid and lasting. We have heard the character and 
political tenets of this great man variously discussed since 
that period, but our impression remains the same, and we 
have been tempted to exclaim with one of his distinguished 
countrymen—“ If this man is mad, it would be well for 
America to possess more such madmen.” 

In the imperfect sketch we have thus submitted to our 
readers, we feel we have not done adequate justice to the 
celebrated subject we have endeavoured to describe; many 
causes have produced this deficiency—enough, however, has, 
we trust, been portrayed to render it interesting—nor have 
we knowingly in one instance departed from strict veracity, 
either in the few details of his conversations, or in depicting 
the impression we formed at the time, of this truly original 
and celebrated individual. H.* 
_——————————— SS 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER. 


No. V. 
— 
BIOGRAPHY OF JACOB HAYS. 


He is a man, tako him for all in all, 
: Wo shall not look upon his like again.—Skake. 
Ladies and gentlemen, allow me to introdace to your acquaintance, 
Baron Wabem, « person who has a very taking way with him.— Tom and 


Jerry. 

: Pernars there is no species of composition so gencrally 
interesting and truly delightful as minute and indiscriminate 
biography, and it is pleasant to perceive how this taste is 
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gradually increasiug. The time is apparently not far distant 
when every man will be found busy writing the life of his 
neighbour, and expect to have his own written in retarn, 
interspersed with original anecdotes, extracts from episto- 
lary correspondence, the exact hours at which he was in the 
habit of going to bed at night and getting up in the morn- 
ing, and other miscellaneous and usefal information carefully 
selected and judiciously arranged. Indeed, it is whispered 
that the editor of this paper intends to take Longworth’s 
Directory for the groundwork, and give the private history 
of all the city alphabetically, without “ fear or favour—tove 
or affection.” In Europe there exists an absolute biographi- 
cal mania, and they are manufacturing lives of poets, paint- 
ers, play-actors, peers, pugiliste, pick-pockets, horse jockeys 
and their horses, together with a great many people that 
are searcely known to have existed at all. And the fashion 
now is not only to shadow forth the grand and striking out- 
lines of a gredt man’s character, and hold to view those 
qualities which elevated him above his species, but to go 
into the minutite of his private life, and note down all the 
trivial expressions and every-day occurrences in which, of 
course, he merely spoke and acted like any ordinary man. 
This not only affords employment for the exercise of the 
small curiosity and meddling propensities of his officious 
biographer, but is also highly gratifying to the general reader, 
inasmuch as it elevates him mightily in his own opinion to 
see it put on record that great men eat, drank, slept, walked, 
and sometimes talked just as he does, In giving the biogra- 
phy of the high constable of this city, I shall by all meana 
avoid descending to undignified particulars; though I deem it 
important to state, before proceeding further, that there is 
not the slightest foundation for the report afloat that Mr. 
Hays has left off eating buckwheat cakes in a morning, in 
consequence of their lying too heavy on his stomach. 
Where the subject of the present memoir was born, can be 
but of little consequence; who were his father and mother, 
of still leas, and how he was bred and educated, of none at all. 
I shall therefore pass over this division of his existence in elo- 
quent silence, and come at once to the period when he attained 
the acmé of constabulatory power and dignity by being crea- 
ted high constable of this cityand its suburbs; and it may be 
remarked, in passing, that the honourable the corporation, 
during their long and unsatisfactory career, never made an 
appointment more creditable to themselves, more beneficial 
to the city, more honourable to the country at large, more 
imposing in the eye of foreign nations, more disagreeablc 
to all rcgues, nor more gratifying to honest men, than that 
of the gentleman whom we are biographizing, to the high 
office he now holds. His acutcness and vigilance have be- 
come proverbial, and there is not a misdecd committed by 
any member of this community, but he is speedily a¢monish- 
ed from all sides that he will “ have old Hays [as he is affec- 
tionately and familiarly termed] after him.” Indeed, it is 
supposed by many that he is gifted with supernatural attri- 
butes, and can see things that arc hid from mortal ken; or 
how, it is contended, isit possible that he should, as he does, 
«Bring forth the secret'st man of blood 1” 
That he can discover “ undivulged crime”’—that when a 
store has been robbed, he, without stop or hesitation, can 


|| march directly to the house where the goods are concealed, 


and say, “these are they”—or, when a gentleman’s pocket 
has been picked, that, from a crowd of unsavoury miscreants 
he can, with unerring judgment, lay his hand upon one and 
exclaim “ you’re wanted !”—or how is it that he is gifted 
with that strange principle of ubiquity that makes him 
“here, and there, and everywhere” at the same moment ? 
No matter how, so long as the public reap the benefit; and 
well may that public apostrophize him in the words of the 
post “ Long may he live! ourcity’s pride! 
Where lives the rogue, but flies before bim ! 


With trusty crabstick by his side, 
‘And staff of office waving o'er him.’” 


But it is principally as a literary man that we would speak 
of Mr. Hays. True, his poetry is “unwritten,” as is also 
his prose ; and he has invariably expressed a decided con- 
tempt for philosophy, music, rhetoric, the belles lettres, the 
fine arts, and in fact all species of composition excepting 
bailiffs warrants and bills of indictment—but what of that ? 
The constitution of his mind is, even unknown to himself, 
decidedly poetical. And here I may be allowed to avail 
myself of another peculiarity of modern biography, 
namely, that of describing a man by what he is not. Mr. 
Hays has not the graphic power or antiquarian lore of Sir 
Walter Scott—nor the glittering>imagery or voluptuous 
tenderness of Moore—nor the delicacy and polish of Rogers 
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—nor the spirit of Campbelli—nor the sentamentalisn of 
Miss Landon—nor the depth and purity of thought and in- 
timate acquaintance with nature of Bryant—nor the brilliant 
style and playful humour of Halleck—no, he is more in the 
petit larceny manner of Crabbe, with a slight touch of By- 
ronie power and gloom. He is familiarly acquainted with 
all those interesting ecenes of vice and poverty so fondly] 
dwelt upon by that reverend chronicler of little villany, and 
if ever ho can be prevailed upon to publish, there will doubt- 
lees be found a remarkable similarity in their works. His 
height is about five feet seven inches, but who makes his| 

- clothes we have as yet been unable to ascertain. His counte- 
Nance is strongly marked, and forcibly brings to mind the 
lines of Byron when describing his Corsair : 


‘There was a laughing devil in his sneer 

That raised emotions both of bate and fear; 
‘And where his glance of “ apprehension”” fell, 
Hope withering fled. aod mercy sighed, farewoll! 


Yet with all his great qualities, it is to be doubted whether 
he is much to be envied. His situation certainly has its 
disadvantages. Pure and blameless as his life is, his society 
is not courted—no man boasts of his friendship, and few 
indeed like even to own him for an intimate acquaintance. 
Wherever he goes his slightest action is watched and criticis- 
ed; and if he happen carelessly to tay his hand upon a gentle- 
man’s shoulder and whisper something in his ear, even that 
maa, as if there were contamination in his touch, is seldom 
or never seen afterwards in decent society. Such things 
cannot fail to prey upon his feelings. But when did ever! 
greatness exist without some penalty attached to it? 

The first time that ever Hays was pointed out to me was 
one summer afternoon, when acting in his official capacity 
in the city-hall. The room was crowded in every part, and 
as he entered with a luckless wretch in his gripe, a low sup- 
pressed murmur ran through the hall, as if some superior! 
being had alighted in the midst of them. He placed the: 
prisoner at the bar—a poor coatless individual, with scarcely: 
any edging and no roof to his hat—to stand his trial, for’ 
bigamy, and then, in a loud, authoritative tone, called 
out for “silence,” and there was silence. Again he spoke! 
—~‘ hats off there !” and the multitude became uncovered; 
after which he took his handkerchief out of his left-hand 
coat pocket, wiped his face, put it back again, looked sternly 
around, and then sat down. . The scene was awful and im- 
pressive; but the odour was disagreeable in consequence of| 
the heat acting upon the large quantity of animal matter 
congregated together. My olfactory organs were always 
Jamentably acute : 1 was obliged to retire, and from that 
time to this, I have seen nothing, though I have heard much 
of the subject of this brief and imperfect, but, I trust, honest 
and impartial memoir. 

Health and happiness be with thee, thou prince of consta- 
bles—thou guardian of innocence—thou terror of evil-doers 
and little boys! May thy years be many and thy sorrows 
few—may thy life be like a long and cloudless summer’s 
day, and may thy salary be increased! And when at last 
the summons comes from which there is no escaping—when 
the warrant arrives upon which no bail can be put in—when 
thou thyself, that hast “wanted” so many, art in turn 
«© wanted and must go,” 


“ mayst thou fall 
Into the grave as softly as the leaves 
Of the sweet on an autumn eve, 
Beneath the small sighs of the western wind, 
Drop to the eart! c. 


a 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 






THE AMERICAN NAVY. 

‘Tne re-organization of the navy of the United States is a 
subject of such moment to our national interests, of such 
vital importance to the navy itself, to its comfortable support, 
to its energies, its character for discipline, and its future 
glory, that it appears to us there is no object which can be 
presented to the executive or national legielature, that re-| 
quires more deliberate and cautious action than this, both 
as relates to acritical examination into its departments, for 


the adoption of suitable, permanent, and proportionate|| 


provisions for its branches, grades, and rank, and to the 
formation of such fixed rules and regulations as have become 
absolutely necessary for its government. 

Knowing this to be a matter of as great intricacy as 
moment, and presuming it to be one on which the repre- 
sentatives of the union would not willingly legislate annu- 
ally, any farther than should be found necessary to pass 
appropriations for its support, we conceive the present 





period of peace and tranquillity a most auspicious onc for 


| piacing so interesting a service on such a footing as will 


enable it to compare with any other navy in the world, if] 
not for its numbers, at least for its appearance and its cha- 
racter, as well as its valour. 

The day is perhape fast approaching, when this national 
arm will be almost, if not altogether, the only one this 
government will require, to prevent invasion, repel aggres- 
sion, suppress lawless piracy, and protect our commerce, 
when conveying to all quarters of the globe the products of 
our arts, our agriculture, and manufactures from legal de- 
predation and open war. 

The experience acquired during the last thirty years in 
expedients and substitutes, through vacillating systems ; 
the rapid augmentation in its various grades; the number 
of ships; their increased force, and the rush of the best 
blood in the nation for its ranks, would seem to indicate 
that the occasion has presented itself which calla for an 
efficient legislation to place the navy on a footing of liberal 
policy. 

It has been asked, why is your little navy, which bas put 
itself at the head of all others in valour and skill, at the 
foot of all others in every thing else? Is it in future as in 
past times to be stationary? Are the officers to whom you 
trust your valuable property, the lives of your citizens, the 
honour and respect of your flag throughout the world, and 
in every sea, to continue to be deprived of authority for 
the protection of the one, and means for the support of the 
other? 

Are the men who should be high-minded, and of the 
purest hearts, to be trusted with so much on the national 
‘account, unworthy of consideration on their own? Ought 
they to be subject, on the termination of a cruize, to suppli- 
cate for trifling executive allowances, to study an approxi- 
mation to the nearest reimbursement of unavoidable ex- 
penses, originating in circumstances over which they had 
and could have no control? If not, the time has presented 
itself in which common justice, as well as the future efficacy 
of this service, calls for liberality in its grades, as well as 
rerouneration for its labours, its hazards, and its depriva- 
tions. Mark this period, then, as the auspicious time on 
which the nation can look back with pride and pleasure, as 
the day of its regeneration, and the first dawning of a 
liberal policy, whereon to found our future hopes for its dis- 
tinguished character, discipline and chivalry. National Gaz. 





FEMALE AUTHORS. 


Women, we fear, cannot do every thing; not even every 
thing they attempt. But what they can do, they do, for 
the most part, excellently—and much more frequently with 
jan absolute and perfect success, than the aspirants of our 
rougher and more ambitious sex. No man, we will venture 
to say, could have written the letters of Madame de Sc- 
vigne, or the novels of Miss Austin, or the hymns and early 
lessons of Mrs. Barbauld, or the conversations of Mrs. Mar- 
lcet. These performances, too, are not only essentially and 
intensely feminine, but they are, in our judgment, decidedly 
‘more perfect than any masculine productions with which 
they can be brought into comparison. They accomplish 
more completely all the ends at which they aim, and are 
worked out with a gracefulness and felicity of execution 
which excludes all idea of failure, and entirely satisfies the 
expectations they may have raised. We might easily have 
added to these instances. There are many parts of Miss 
| Edgeworth’s earlier stories, and of Miss Mitford’s sketches 
and descriptions, and not a little of Mrs. Opie’s, that ex- 
‘hibit the same fine and penetrating apirit of observation, 
the same softness and delicacy of hand, and unerring 
truth of delineation, to which we have alluded as charac- 
terising the purer specimens of female art. The same dis- 
tinguishing traits of a woman’s spirit are visible through 
the grief and the piety of Lady Russel, and the gaicty, the 
spite, and the venturesomeness of Lady Mary Wortley. We 
have not as yet much female poetry; but there is a truly 
| feminine tenderness, purity, and elegance, in the Psyche of| 
| Mrs. Tighe, and in some of the smaller pieces of Lady 
Craven. On some of the works of Madame de Stael—her 
| Corinne especially—thcre is a still deeper stamp of the ge- 
\nius of her sex. Her pictures of its boundless devotedness, 
jits depth and capacity of suffering, its high aspirations, its 
painful irritability, and inextinguishabie thirst for emotion, 
are powerful specimens of that morbid anatomy of the 
heart, which no hand but that of a woman’s was finc 
enough to have laid open, or skilful enough to have recom- 
mended to our sympathy and love. There is the same ex- 


i 








quisite and inimitable delicacy, if not the same power, in 


many of the happier passages of Madame de Souza and 
Madame Cottin—to say nothing of the more lively and yet 
melancholy records of Madame de Stael, dunng her long 
pennance in the court of the Duchesse de Maine. Edin. Rev. 





EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


1 was but five years old when my mother died, but her 
image is ae distinct in my recollection, now that twenty years 
have elapsed, as it was at the time of her death. Iremem- 
ber her asa pale, gentle being, with a sweet smile anda 
voice that was soft and cheerful, when she praised me, and 
when I had erred, for I was a wild, thoughtless child, there 
was a trembling wildness about it that always went to my 
little heart. And then she was so kind, so patient; 1 think 
Icannow see her large blue eyes, moist with sorrow, because 
of my foolish waywardness, and hear her repeat, “ my child, 
how can you grieve me so.” I recollect she had for a long 
time been pale and feeble, and that sometimes there would 
come a bright spot on her cheek, which made her look so 
lovely, I thought she must be well. But then she sometimes 
spoke of dying, and pressed me to her bosom, and told me 
“to be good when she was gone, and to love my father a 
great deal, and be kind to him, for he would have no one 
else to love.” I recollect she was very sick all day, and my 
little hobby-horse and whip were laid aside, and I tried to 
be very quiet. I did not see her for the whole day, and it 
seemed very long. At night they told me my mother was 
too sick to kiss me, as she always used to do, before I went 
to bed, and I must go without it. But I couldnot. I stole 
into the room, and laying my lips close to hers, whispered 
“mother, mother, won’t you kiss me?” Her lips were very 
cold, and when she put her arm around me, laid my head 
upon her bosom, and one hand upon my cheek, I felt a cold 
shuddering creep all over me. My father carried me from 
the room ; but he could not speak. After they put me in bed, 
T laid a long while, thinking, I feared my mother would 
indeed die, for her cheek felt cold, as my little sister’s did, 
when she died, and they laid her in the ground. But the 
impressions of mortality are always indistinct in childhood, 
and I soon fell asleep. In the morning I hastened to my 
mother’s room. A white napkin covered her face—I re- 
moved it—it was just as I feared. Her eyes were closed, 
her cheek was cold and hard, and only the lovely expression 
that always rested upon her lips, remained. In an instant, 
all the little faults for which she had so often reproved me, 
rushed upon my mind. I longed to tell her how good I 
would always be, if she would but stay with me. She was 
buried—but the memory of the funeral is indistinct. 1 only 
retain the impression, which her precepts and example left 
upon my mind. I was a passionate, headstrong boy, but I 
never yielded to this turn of my disposition, without fancy- 
ing I saw her mild tearful eye fixed upon me, just as she 
used to do in life. And then, when I had succeeded in 
overcoming it, her sweet smile of approbation beamed upon 
me, and I was happy. My whole character underwent a 
change, even from the moment of her death. Her spirit 
was for ever with me, strengthening my good resolutions, 
and weakening my propensity to evil. 1 felt that it would 
grieve her gentle spirit to see me err, and I could not, 
would not, do it. I was the child of her affection ; I knew 
she had prayed and wept over me, and that even on the 
threshold of the grave, her anxiety for my welfare had 
caused her spirit to linger, that she might once more pray 
forme. I resolved to become all she could desire. This 
resolution 1 have never forgotten. It helped me to subdue 
the waywardness of childhood, protected me through the 
temptations of youth, and will comfort and support me 
through the busier scenes of manhood. Whatever there 
is, that is estimable in my character, I owe to the im- 
pressions of goodness made upon my infant mind, by the 
exemplary conduct and faithful instructions of my excellent 
mother. 





FEMALE COURAGE AND FORTITUDE. 


At the time of the first emigration to this country, tho 
females of England were well educated, and had a higher 
rank in the scale of mind, than at any previous age in British 
history. This had been effected, in no small degree, by the 
long and prosperous reign of queen Elizabeth, and her high 
reputation for talents and learning. Fashion has often the 
same control over the mind, as over the dress and equipage of 
a people. It was fashionable during the reign of this extra- 
ordinary queen, to think women as capable of reasoning upor 





public affairsas men, ‘Ourmothers bronght something of the 
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spirit with them. They knew from history how much their 
sex had done in the advancement of civilization and christi- 
anity ; and here was the finest field to prove that they still 
had the power and inclination. Naturally generous and en- 
thusiastic, women have in every age been attached to the hero 
‘and the saint; and have followed the former to the battle-field, 
to bind up his wounds, and to sing his praises after victory ; 
and the latter to the cross and the tomb. The wives of the 
pilgrims who landed at Plymouth, discovered more than Spar- 
tan fortitude in braving dangers and in supporting calamities. 
‘They were well educated women. 

Among those who came after the pilgrims to settle the 
province of Massachusetts bay, were several women of high 
rank and superior refinement, Lady Arabella Johnson, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Lincoln, and the wives of the gentlemen 
who formed the board of magistrates, were high bred dames ; 
as well asthe wives of the clergy, and many of the wives of| 
their associates, Some of their chirography has reached us. 
It resembles the easy, flowing, fashionable hand of the present 
day, while the writing of the men of that day is difficult to be 
read. We have all seen the needle-work of that age in em- 
broidered armorials, and genealogical trees; and these ancient 
records bear ample testimony to the industry, talent, and skill 
of the fair who wrought them. They shared the hardship of 
the times. Many a lovely daughter, in that day, who had been 
brought upin affluence and with tenderness, on her marriage, 
moved from her home and parents to some new settlement 
where her bridal serenade was the howlings of the beasts of 
prey, as they nightly roamed the desert. > 

If our mothers had a share, and a great share they had, in 
the trials of those days, why should they not be remembered | 
in the history of this new-born empire? I contend, and who 
will deny it, that it required more courage and fortitude to stay 
on the skirts of the forest, unprotected by moat, ditch, or 
stockade, in the half built cabin, with decrepitude and infancy, 
listening to every step, anxious for the coming in of those who 
had gone forth in search of the foe, than it did to fight the 
foe when he was met. This was more than Spartan fortitude ; 
for the enemy seldom saw the dwelling where the heroic 
mother of Sparta waited to hear the fate of her husband or 
children; but ours were in constant danger of an attack from 
the savages. 


Many instances of female heroism, which occurred during 
the early settlement of this country, are on record, and should 
be carefully preserved. Among the most conspicuous was 
that of Mrs, Hannah Duston, of Haverhill, a pleasant village 
situated on the left bank of the Merrimack. On the fifteenth | 
of March, 1698, Mrs. Duston was made prisoner by a party | 
of Indians. She was on this day confined to her bed by 
sickness, attended by her nurse, Mary Niff. Seven children, 
besides a female infant six days old, were with her. As soon 
as the alarm was given, her husband sent away the seven 
children towards the garrison-house, by which time the Indi- 
ans were so near, that, despairing of saving the others of his 
family, he hastened after his children on horseback. This 
course was advised by his wife. She thought it was idle for 
her to attempt to escape. A party of Indians followed him, 
but the father kept in the rear of his children and often firing 
on his pursuers, he kept them back, and was enabled to reach | 
the garrison with his children in safety, The Indians took | 
Mrs. Duston from her bed and carried her off, with the nurse 
and infant; but finding the little one becoming troublesome, 
they took her from her mother’s arms by force, and dashing! 
her against a tree, ended her moans, and miseries, and life to- 
gether. The mother had followed the Indians until this mo- 
ment with faltering steps and bitter tears, thinking on the fate 
of herself, her babe, and her other children. Alter this horrid 
outrage, she wept no more; the agony of nature drank the 
tear-drop ere it fell. She looked to heaven with a silent prayer 
for succour and vengeance, and followed the infernai group 
without a word of complaint. At this instant, the high re- 
solve was formed in her mind, and swelled every pulse of her 
heart. They travelled on some distance; as she thought, one 
hundred and fifty miles, but, perhaps, from the course they 
took, about seventy-five. The river had probably been broken 
up but a short time, and the canoes of the Indians were above 
the upper falls, on the Merrimack, when they commenced 
their journey to attack Haverhill, Above these falls, on an} 
island in the river, the Indians had a wigwam, and in getting 
their canoes in order, and by rowing ten miles up the stream, 
became much fatigued. When they reached the place of rest 
they slept soundly. Mrs, Duston did not sleep. The nurse, 
and an English boy, a prisoner, were apprised of her design, 
but were not of much use to her in the exccution of it. In 


wam to test the soundness and security of savage sleep. They 
did not move; they were to sleep until the last day. She re- 
turned, took ono of their hatchets and despatched ten of them 
in a moment, each with a single blow. An Indian woman 
who was rising when she struck her, fled with her probable 
death-wound ; and an Indian boy was designedly spared, for 
the avenger of blood was a woman, and a mother, and could 
not deal a death-blow upon a helpless child. She surveyed 
the carnage ground by the light of the fire which she stirred 


roasted corn, she commenced her journey; but on reflecting 
a moment, she thought the people of Haverhill would con- 
sider her tale as the ravings of madness when she should get 
home, if ever that time might come; she therefore returned 
and scalped the slain; then put her nurse and English boy 
into the canoe, and with herself they floated down to the falls, 
when she landed and touk to the woods, keeping the river in 
sight which she knew must direct her on the way home. After 
suffering incredible hardships by hunger, cold, and fatigue, 
she reached home, to the surprise and joy of her husband, 
children, and friends. The general court of Massachusetts 
examined her story, and being satisfied of the truth of it, took 
her trophics, the scalps, and gave her fifty pounds. The 
people of Boston made her many presents, All classes were 
anxious to see the heroine; and as one of the writers of that 
day says, who saw her, “she was a right modest woman.” 
Has Anacharsis or Mitford, in their histories of Greece, any 
thing to surpass this well authenticated story? Her descen- 
dants in a right line and by the same name, are now living 
where she was captured. Knapp’s Lecturer. 


INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 

A passion for eloquence is not confined to civilized man. 
The sons of the forest are as fond of it as the best cultivated 
minds in polished life. Indian history is full of the passion 
for eloquence. The speech of Logan is only a common speci- 
men of their capacity for high attainments in the noble art. 

When the Winnebagoes had a deputation at the seat of 
government last year, the interview between them and the 
president of the United States was conducted with great cere- 
mony. After sitting a whilein the audience chamber, the 
most aged chief, then ninety years old, bald headed, with his 
manly arms and chest bare, arose and advanced to the presi- 
dent; in a few words he stated the object of his visit, and his 
happiness in finding the great father of his people eo kind 
and good, but should speak very little, but leave the details and 
exemplifications of the mission they were sent on, to the 
orator of the tribe. The aged chief retired with great dignity ; 
the signal given, the orator advanced ; he was of fine size and 
noble proportions. He stood an almost naked bust, and extend- 
ing his arm, said, that he was not a chief by birth, but was 
made one by the fame of his talents, and by the power of his 
eloquence. He was a warrior who had never committed a 
crime, nor sunk to any meanness, or ever told a falsehood. 
His whole demeanour was full of grave dignity, and solemn 
serenity. After this interview, even the aged chief, who had 
kept sober before, joined in a most riotous, drunken frolic, 
while the speaker kept himself from the errors of his brethren, 
and retired from the scene, to preserve the honours of a Win- 
nebago orator. From the same. 
THE DUEL. 

The relation which follows, however extraordinary, was 
communicated to us by a friend, who states, that it is liter- 
ally true, and that the time, place, and circumstances are, 
as he believes, within the recollection of hundreds. The 
moral of the tale, it will be scen, is against dueling; a vice 
which, in our humble apprehension, can only be restrained 
by public opinion. So long as Jaw-makers are challengers, 
and it is regarded a necessary point of honour that every 
one should fight who is challenged, the statute book against 
this offence must remain a mere nullity. We concur in the 
opinion of our correspondent, that true courage exists as 
much in suffering for the sake of conscience, as in daring 
for the sake of false honour. e 

At the commencement of the last war, a young man, a 
native of Vermont, who had graduated at one of our uni- 
versitics, possessing abilitics rather above the common order, 
although diftident and retiring in his manners, and being 
without employment, resolved to join the army in defence 
of his country. He was of a respectable family, and had 
acquired a large circlo of friends, by whose instrumentality 
he obtained a commission. During his leisure hours, he 
indulged in field sports, and was known to be the best shot in 














the stillness of the night she arose and went out of the wig- 





the neighbourhood. He had often, however, expressed his 


up after the deed was done, and catching a few handsfull off 


abhorrence of duelling, and no one supposed his opinion 
arose from cowardice, but from his ideas of justice, and 
morel obligation. Soon after he received his commission, 
the corps to which he was attached was ordered to our nor- 
thern frontier, and by application to his duties, he soon made 
himself respected as an officer and a gentleman. Owing to 
his natural reserve and religious disposition, he did not min- 
gle with his brother officers as often as they wished, and 
from some harmless jests, at first, which were received with 
indifference on his part, they were emboldened to insolence, 
insomuch that after some time he became the butt of his 
fellows. Nevertheless, he had obtained the friendship of 
many of the officers, especially the surgeon of the regiment, 
whom he highly esteemed. This surgeon, who had remark- 
ed with some degree of interest the insults which his friend 
had received, and passed unnoticed, spoke to him respecting 
his forbearance, and observed to him that as an officer, if he 
persisted in that kind of co:duct, he would be considered as 
unfit for the station he held, besides making himself the jest 
and laughing stock of both officers and men. On which be 
observed to the surgeon, that he should conduct himselfas be- 
canie a manon all occasions. He soon found, however, that 
the friendship of him he most esteemed began to subside, the 
insults of the officers to increase, and that he must throw up 
his commission, or be branded with the name of coward, if 
he remained in the service. At the next convivial meeting, 
at which most of the officers were present, after the repast, 
the conversation naturally led to those topics on which mili- 
tary men are most inclined to converse. The observations 
became pointed and personal, and of their motive no one 
could doubt. The most conspicuous in his insults, was a 
young ensign, who was reprimanded by our hero in such 
severe terms, that he took offence, and sent him a challenge 
without leaving the table. Whereupon his friend, the sur- 
geon, told him there was no alternative but to accept, and 
offered his services as a second. He did so—the arrange- 
ments were made on the spot to meet the following morning. 
When the parties arrived on the ground, it was decided 
that they should fire together. At the first fire, lieutenant 
G. fired in the air, and the ball of his antagonist passed him 
harmless. The ensign insisted upon a second trial, to which 
lieutenant G. did not object; which terminated as the first, 
excepting a slight flesh wound received by lieutenant G. 
The ensign, still not being satisfied, demanded one trial 
more ; on which lieutenant G. whose patience was nearly 
exhausted, consented, and observed to the parties, that he 
had fulfilled the laws of honour to the letter, and respect for 
himself would not allow further forbearance; then turning 
to ensign L., he said to him, “I never yet have missed my 
mark—your time has come.” They fired—the ball of lieu- 
tenant G. pierced the heart of his opponent, and he never 
breathed more. The survivor, with his friend the surgeon, 
returned to the mess-room, where all the officers of the 
regiment were assembled waiting the result, and walking 
up to thetable, without a word from the party, wrote a chal- 
lenge directed to any officer in the regiment, from the colonel 
to the lowest in commission, and placed it before them. 
There was a silent, solemn pause for some minutes. No 
one dared to accept it; on which lieutenant G. drew his 
commission from his pocket, tore it in pieces, which he 
threw on the table, and left the service of his country, and 
the company of those who could not estimate the character 
or feelings of an honourable man. Boston paper. 





CHANGES OF MANNERS. 

The following is from the pen of Captain Grose, the emi- 
nent antiquary, who died in the year 1791, at the age of 
sixty ; it was written about the year 1782—“I am a man 
of little more than fifty years of age, and yet 1 have nearly 
outlived a variety of systems and manners. When I wasa 
young man, there existed in the families of most unmarried 
men or widowers, of the rank of gentlemen, resident in the 
country, @ certain antiquated female, either a maiden or 
widow, commonly an aunt or cousin. Her dress consisted 
of a stiff' starched cap and hood, a little hoop, and a rich silk 
damask gown, with large flowers; she leaned on an ivory 
headed crutch cane, and was followed by a fat phthisicky 
dog, usually of the pug kind, who commonly reposed on a 
cushion, and enjoyed the privilege of snarling at the ser- 
vante, and occasionally biting their hecls with impunity. 
By the side of this good old lady jingled a bunch of keys, 
securing in different closets and corner-cupboards all sorts 
of cordial waters, cherry and raspberry brandy, washes for 
the complexion, Daffy’s elixir, a rich seed cake, a number ef 








| pots of currant jelly and raspberry jam, withya range of 
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gallipots and phials containing physic for theuse of the poor 
neighbours. The daily business of this good lady was to 
scold the maids, collect eggs, feed the turkeys, et cetera, et 
cetera. 

“ Another character now worn out and gone, is the coun- 
try ’squire. I mean the little independent gentleman, with 
alanded property of three hundred pounds a year, who 
commonly appeared in a plain drab or plush coat, large sil- 
ver buttons, a jockey cap, and rarely without boots. His 
travels never exceeded the distance of the country town, 
and that only at assize and session time, or to attend an 
election. Once a week he commonly dined at the next 
market town, with the attorneys and justices. This man 
went to the perish church regularly, read the weekly jour- 
nal, settled the parochial disputes with the parish officers at 
the vestry, and afterwards adjourned to the neighbouring 
alehouse, where he usually got drunk for the good of his 
country. He never played at cards but at christmas, when 
a family pack was produced from the mantel-piece. He 
was commonly followed by a couple of greyhounds and a 
pointer, and announced his arrival at a neighbour's house 
by smacking his whip, or giving the view-halloo. His drink 


allusion is made in the libel actually prevailed, it was lawful 
in him to printthem. He (Lord Tenderden) must say, that 
he was surprised at hearing a gentleman whohad conducted 
his defence with e0 much tact, ability and talent, advance so 
untenable a proposition. No man was at liberty to circulate 
rumours which are injurious to the reputation of another ; 
much less can the editor of a newspaper give circulation to 
them by placing them in print; for many persons who 
would otherwise not be acquainted with them, would learn 
through the medium of his newspaper. 
be cast upon an individual in a newspaper, it matters not 
whether the editor learned that imputation from rumour or 
not, for he makes it his own by printing it, and 80 imps the 
wings on which slander flies.” 


If an impatation 


THE HEIRESS. 


‘Aad if with Joy T heard them praise 
world reproved my choloe ; of tay ide, 
Yotwdlthoa tow’ I Gaimed thee stl,| "Twas bar ec oth prised 
7 ee My mabenc?" glance of pride 
‘women’s love many bet Dafa ey tawcame cn, 
1 blatred thee not for broken vows, ‘pa ten Se i ieew'nd bk 
Rejoicing thos wert fre: Ita former kent voce. 
Dy fae wo me ho ert fe, 1 xtred n cn aot, thon knowest 
mid that want and pacary ‘And If ty pal check chided thee, 


was generally ale, except on christmas, the fifth of Novem- gest; sey eure ch 

ber, or some other gala days, when he would make a bow] Ang te suk fr oof then a eal (ee 

of strong brandy punch, garnished with a toast and nutmeg. Mi ther il, To ed aca hat neared dros 

A journey to London was by one of these men reckoned as Bot Pulte eee eS wos Core tee es at 

great an undertaking, as is at present a voyage to the East ieccen ol ate ae Shan oe os 

Indies; and undertaken with scarce less precaution and|| Who leaisa Tae ee int ‘Tay Gly eased em 

preparation. : (O do ot be his wife !”" 1 i. rel bow, fo win thee tack, 
“The mansion of one of these squires was of plaister,|}  M{/ste's tne pore! me oc, ‘Mirenecrs per ose 

striped with timber (not unaptly called calamanco work) or weer ies pee! ‘Aree, wrtom cone | dpe, 

of red brick with large casemented bow-windows, a porch hia 1 oct gy Tomei ot, 

with seats in it, and over it a study. The eaves of the house dog i wad ed mthioe, Reta agi bat Eel ons 

were well inhabited by swallows, and the court set round Mg chonwa dwelling won heve ben 4 tron mikror ail nae, 

with hollyhocks. The hall was furnished with flitches of, Beto by tee trod te ele Te tlre soma bat rgd 

bacon, and the mantel-piece with guns and fishing-rods ‘of re ee 

different dimensions, accompanied by the broad-sword, par [| === eee 


tisan, and dagger, borne by his ancestors in the eivil wars. 
Against the wall was posted “King Charles’s Golden Rules,” 
“Vincent Wing’s Almanack,” and a portrait of the duke of| 
Marlborough ; and in his window lay “ Baker’s Chronicle,” 
‘Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” “Glanvil on Apparitions,” 
“ Quincey’s Dispensatory,” “The Complete Justice,” and a 
book of farriery. In the corner, by the fire side, stood a 
large wooden two-armed chair, with a cushion ; and within 
the chimney comer were a couple ofseats. Here at christ- 
mas he entertained his tenants, assembled round a glowing 
fire, made of the roots of trees and other great logs. The 
best paxlour, which was never open but on particular occa- 
sions, was furnished with Turkey worked chaire, and hung 
round with portraits of his ancestors—the men in the char- 
acter of shepherds, with their crooks, dressed in full court 
suits, and huge full bottomed perukes, such as the judges 
wear now.” 
COMFORT AND CARES. 

“ All human situations,” says Franklin, “have their in- 
conveniences: we foel those that we find in the present, 
and we neither feel nor see those that exist in another. 
Hence we make frequent and troublesome changes without 
amendment, and often for the worse. In my youth I was 
passenger in a little sloop, descending the Delaware; there 
bemg no wind, we were obliged when the ebb was spent, 
to cast anchor and wait for the next. The heat of the sun 
was excessive, the company all strangers to me, and not 
very agreeable. Near the river side, I saw what I took to 
be pleasant green meadow, in the middle of which was a 
large shady tree, where it struck my fancy I could sit and 
read, and pass the time agreeably till the tide turned. 1 
therefore prevailed with the captain to put me ashore.— 
Being landed I found a great part of my meadow was really 
a marsh, in crossing which, to come at my tree, I was up to 
my knees in the mud; and J had not placed myself under 
its shade five minutes before the mosquitoes, in swarms, 
found me out, attacked my face, and legs, and made my 
reading amd my rest impossible, so that I returned to the 
beach and called for a boat to come and take me on board 
again, where I was obliged to bear the heat I had strove to 
quit, and also the laugh of the company. Similar cases in 
the affairs of life have fallen under my observation.” 








A LIBEL. 
In a recent prosecution in the King’s Bench, of a London 
editor for publishing a libel, Lord Tenderden said: “It was 
contended by the defendant, that as theramours to which 


























ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
a a eh ee 
Cotoesar sratux oF Wasutnotox.—How fully, says the 
National Gazette, the term colossal is in unison with the cha- 
racter of the being! His public virtue had dimensions, 





like those of the Apollo of Belvidere, above the ordinary 


human figure. The inscription on the base might be the line 


of Pope— 


“ Ennobled by himself—by all approved." 
His zeal was as comprehensive as inexorable ; his dignity 


of manner correspondent to his rectitude and elevation of 
Purpose; he stood firm and superior, on the solid base of] 
true patriotism, of which justice and honour are Principal 


materials. The statue ehould be translated from Baltimore 
to Washington, and so placed that it must be often passed 


by the members of all branches of the government. All might 


read salutary lessons on the sublime brow and in the serene 
aspect; there is that in his port, life and character combin- 
ed, which no familiarity would deprive of its force as coun- 
sel or rebuke. 

Parents.—The number of patents for inventions granted 
in England, since the reign of Charles the second to the 
present time, exceeds five thousand five hundred, of which 
nearly two thousand having been granted since 1815, are still 
in force. Years of speculation ale remarkable for increase 


of patents, the number obtained in 1818 having amounted 
to one hundred and thirty, while that year of extravaganza, 


1825, produced no less than two hundred and forty-nine. 


SS 
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Abductions.—If the paradox somewhere advanced be true, 


that increase of crime-in cities keeps pece with their progres- 


sive improvement and refinement, then are we warranted in 


inferring a high degree of advancement in this same city of 
ours. Crimes, the very mention of which would have made 
our forefathers shudder, and of which the possibility seemed 
doubtful not very many years since, are now committed with 
impunity in our most thronged thoroughfares, and in open 


day. ‘Can such things be?’ And are women no longer 


safe, even at broad noon-day, unless protected by the stronger 
sex? So it would appear from some very recent instances, 


And it would further seem, that the arm of the law is too 
weak, or its eye too dim to ferret out, and bring to condign 
punishment, the insolent and audacious perpetrators of the 
most heinous wrongs which can be inflicted on a community. 


No means should be left unresorted to, no pains nor expense 


spered, by which the rights of an injured female and an 


afflicted family might be fully and satisfactorily redressed 





No half measures will apply to the case. The Precedent 











must be obviated, or New-York will be compelled to hide her 
confusion and disgrace amidst the indignant reproaches of all 
who hear of the unavenged shame which has been fixed upon 
her reputation. 

Pure water.—Of the numerous high and important trusts 
confided to the municipal authorities of a populous city, the 
preservation of the public health is one of the most prominent 
and responsible. A negligent or careless indifference to this 
great object, betrays a want either of humanity or of know- 
ledge in those who preside in the edile chair, and should be 
Promptly punished by the displeasure of those who have 
elevated them to office. In this city complaints have been fre- 
quently and loudly made, on account of the very inferior qua- 
lity of the water ; but until lately, little or no attention has 
been paid tothe outcry. Mr. Bowne, the mayor, has, however, 
finally invited the discussions of the common council to this 
subject; and the assistant alderman of the first ward has, in 
consequence, introduced a series of resolutions, calculated to 
carry proper measures into effect to supply the city with pure 
and wholesome water. We have often raised our voice in 
strong appeal to the public authorities in behalf of the press- 
ing demands of our fellow-citizens, and let us not be disap- 
pointed in the hope we are now flattered with, that they will 
be effectually and promptly granted. Let not this measure 
be allowed to undergo the course of wilful Procrastination to 
which the eo Iong talked of demolition of the jail and bride 
well was shamefully doomed. 


Maelzel's exhii -—Seldom have we been more delight- 
ed than in witnessing the curious display of ingenuity at this 
novel scene of attraction in Broadway, In fact, we were forcibly 
reminded of the high-pressure dream of our facetious friend C. 
published in the Mirror of the sixth instant, in which we are 
introduced to “locomotive men” of a very respectable cha- 
racter. On the present occasion, we once more saw the in- 
tricate game of chess scientifically played by an automaton, 
who moved his head, eyes, lips, and hands, with the greatest 
facility, and distinctly pronounced the French word for 
check! We were next regaled with a select Piece of music, 
by Rossini, performed on an instrument called the mclodium. 
After this an artificial French oyster-woman came forward 
with a graceful obeisance, and very dexterously opencd 
oysters for the company. This figure was succeeded by one 
in the character of an old French gentleman, of the ancient 
regime, who drank all our healths with great glee. A won 
derful Chinese dancer closed this Part of the entertainment 
An automaton trumpeter, of full size, and dressed in the uni 
form of the French lancers, was the next candidate for ap- 
Probation, and well did he deserve the loud plaudits he re- 
ceived. But the best of all was the troop of equestrians, con- 
sisting of twenty-one figures, who executed all the various 
feats of horsemanship and dexterity, usual at the tournaments 
of the European courts, together with many of the most 
difficult evolutions of the circus, with beautiful accuracy and 
grace. This was followed by figures that pronounced the 
words pipa, mama; the whole concluded with automatons 
who performed the most elegant and astonishing feats on the 
slack rope. But it would be vain to attempt a description 
of this astonishing exhibition—it must be seen to be duly 
appreciated. 

Savings bank.—The eleventh report of this institution 
has just been published, and presents results which must be 
exceedingly gratifying to its benevolent founders and zealous 
supporters. Six hundred and twenty-four thousand nine hun- 
dred and three dollars and fifty-eight cents have been deposit. 
ed in the bank during the last year. A list is given contain- 
ing a description of the occupations of the depositors, which 
is cufficiently curious. Domestics constitute the greatest 
number, there being four hundred and twenty-five of them ; 
labourers are next, three hundred and forty-four ; clerks are 
third in order, seventy-four. There are fifty-seven bakers and 
six butchers, only four physicians, and no lawyers! 

General commissioner —The commercial intercourse be 
tween this city and Georgia has been Greatly facilitated by the 
recent appointment of William H. Maxwell, esq. as “commis- 
sioner for the state of Georgia in the state of New-York.” 
The standing, talents, and worth of Mr. M. are sure guaran- 
tees that the confidence of the legislature of Georgia has not 
been misplaced. This gentleman now Tepresents five states, 
and is rendering the office above-named very useful. 

Clara FXsher.—There were sixty-two boxes taken for this 














lady's first appearance at New-Orleans before the doora were 
opened in the evening. The papers pronounce|her the mos! 
attractive actress that has ever visited thet city. 
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A8 SUNG BY HRS. 


THE SOLDIER'S TEAR. 


AUSTIN IN THE OPERA OF MUSIC AND PREJUDICE.—-THE POETRY BY T. H. 
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BAYLY—THE MUSIC BY A. LEB. 
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He lis-ten'd to the sounds So fa-mil-iar to his ear, Andthe sol-dier lean'dup-on hissword, And —_ wiped a - way a tear 
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Beside that cottage porch, She breathed a pray'r for him, 3d—He turn’d and left the spot, Go wateb the foremost ranks 
9 Patieirl was ou bor kooee, "A pray't be could not bear,” Ob ! do not deem him weak Te danger's dark carver, 
She held aloft a snowy ecarf, But he paused to bless her as she knelt, For dauntiess was the soldier's heart, Be sure the hand most daring thero 
Which fiutter’d in the breeze; Though tears were on his 3 Has wiped awaya tear. 





ON PRESENTING A ROSEBUD TO A BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
[Fram the Freeh) 
If but a bud I bring to thee, 
And wish it to thy bosom pressed, 
It is because I love to see 
The infant on its mother’s breast. 
Gravity oF sreaxrast.—Whether breakfast is the 
most serious and silent meal, because it is first, or because} 
it ig the soberest, it is diffiult to say; but it does generally 
pass without much talk, or, at all events, without much talk 

that is worth recording. Punsters very seldom pun at 
breakfast, and the narrators of long-winded stories are at 
that time more sparing of their tales. There is then sel- 
dom any argumentative discussion or any play of wit. 
Breakfast is altogether a matter of business, an affair of 
life and death, because if people did not break their fast, 
they could not live. Dinner is quite another thing ; that 
is more a matter of pleasure than of business; and they 
who speak of the pleagures of the table, are supposed to 
allude to dinner, and not to breakfast. A man may’ 
dine with Duke Humphrey five days in the week ; but} 
it is @ much more serious matter to breakfast with Duke! 
Humphrey. 

Serrrement oF soston.—In a few months, says the| 
2oston Courier, two centuries will have been completed 
since the first settlement of this peninsula. It is not known 
on what precise day the foot of the white man first planted 
itself here. William Blackstone, for some months, had 
taken up his abode on this side of Charles river, and had 
dwelt here long enough to authorise his neighbours at 
Charlestown to call the peninsula Blackstone’s Neck. By) 
the invitation of Blackstone, Isaac Johnson, an influential] 
and leading man, removed, with several others, to this side 
of the river, and commenced a settlement, in the month o: 
Auguat. On the seventh day of September, 1630, O. S. the 
court of assistants, holden at Charlestown, ordered that this| 
place be called Boston. It is from that day that the foun- 


‘And wiped away a tear. 


Thus all condemn what they expect to be admired for ; and 


























dation of the city should be dated. Allowing for the dif- 
ference of style, this anniversary would fall on the eigh-| 
teenth of September. 

Arrectation.—One of the most affected women ever' 
known, said to Mrs. Chapone once, in a tone of the utmost, 
languor, ““Youknow one had better be dead than beaffected.”’ 





hope, against all reason and probebility, to impose on the 
world by the same arts, which they can themselves so easily 
discern in others, and go readily join to deride. 

Tormnaxce.—A remarkable instance of religious tole-| 
rance has recently occurred in the canton of Thurgau, in 
Switzerland. At Romanshorn, the catholics and protes- 
tants united for rebuilding the village church and purchas- 
ing two bells, The catholics, out of respect to the protes- 
tants, placed their altars in the hinder part of the edifice, 
and removed many of the ornaments of their worship ; and 
the protestants, on their side, built at their own expense 8 
sacristy for the catholics, The consecration of the church, 
which took place on the fifteenth of November, was really a 
festival of concord and christian charity. 

Soampat.—It is amazing to observe the courage with 
which, upon mere common report, facts are repeated, which 
tend to the utter ruin of character, and even motives confi- 
dently assigned, which it was impossible should be known. 

Rovor.—A lady consilted St, Francis of Sales, on the 
lawfulness of using rouge. “ Why,” says he, “some pious 
men object to it; others see no harm init, 1 will hold a 
middle course, and allow you to use it on one cheek.” 

Mopean pHiLanTHnory.—Modern philanthropy may be 
well described under the figure of an allegorical personage, 
who is so busily employed in searching for distent objects 
of distress, that she stumbles over a pilgrim, who came to 
solicit immediate assistance. 

Ansopors.—A matronly lady asked one younger in years 
why she did not require of her companion to teach her the 
French language. To which interrogation she replied that 
one tongue was enough for a lady. 

ResipEence oF NAPOLEON.—Longwood, the house which 
Bonaparte occupied at St. Helens, has been let to a farmer, 
land the room he died in has been converted into a stable. 

‘There is nothing which more denotes a great mind than the 
abhorrence of envy and detraction. 

‘Wear your learning like your watch, in a private pocket, 
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RECIPE TO MAKE A MAN OF GREAT CONSEQUENCE. 
A brow austere, a circumapective eye, 
shrug of the os hwneri, 


Adapt all these as time and place will bear: 

Then rest assured—that those of little sense 

Will deem you, sure, a man of consequence. 
Errrarnic wit.—Every body has heard of the late Colo- 
nel Congreve, of “rocket memory,” s0 justly celebrated for 
his inventive genius in the art of destroying his fellow-cree- 
tores—(the college of physicians were meré children of in- 
nocence compered with our firework Congreve.) Thecolo- 
nel, who was 2 musical amateur, one day accompanied 
Madame Vestris and a perty of ladies to view Purcell the 
jcomposer’s monument; and, “ with good emophasis, and 
with good discretion,” read aloud the epitaph—“ Heis gone 
ito that place where alone his harmony can be exceeded.”— 
Vestris, the satirical little syren, who never loses an op- 
portunity of lanching a witticism, immediately exclaimed, 
“La! colonel, the same epitaph will serve for you, by merely 
altering one word, thus—“ Ele is gone to that place were 
alone his fireworks ean be exceeded.’” All laughed but the 
colonel, who spouted no more epitaphs that morning. 
Tne ancignt nomans.—When they were poor, they 
robbed all mankind—end as soon as they became rich, they 
robbed one another. 

Derinttion oF a DeNTIS7.—The following is the only 
epigram furnished by the whole of the annuals for the pre- 
sent year. It appears in the Gem: 

“A dentist, love, makes teeth of bone, 
For those whom fate has left without ; 
And finds provision for his on, 
By pulling other people's out.” 

Weax eves.—The following epigram is one of the best 
‘of its kind. It was addressed to a lawyer who complained 
of the disadvantage of weak eyes in his profession : 

Weak eyes are best, be ruled by me, 

And view the joyous omen right ; 





and don’t pull it out to show that you have one; but if you 
are asked what o'clock it is, tell it. 
MIDAS AND MODERN STATESMEN. 
Midas, they say, possessed tho art, of old 
of taming ‘whatspe'er he touched to gold.” 
This, jen statesmen can reverse with case, 
Touch them with gold, they'll turn to what you please. 





Since able lawyers, all agree, 
Most often have the rzgblest sight. 


ed 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. | 








A PORTRAIT. 


Ameition rules his soul— 

It is his master pasaion; though his heart 
Answers spontaneously the frequent calls 
Made by compassion and humanity, 
And from his hand the ready tribute flows. 
Nature designed him not for selfish things : 
He was not Siemed to coldly calculate, 
And weigh each rising feeling in the scale 
Of policy and prudence ; but the world 
Has done its work on his aspiring mind. 
There arc some traits of innate nobleness, 
Some gleams of natural feeling, which break forth 
At intervals, when for a moment he 
Is off his guard—as if *twere but to show 
‘That where his faults are not all hidden, there 
Virtue shines out more brightly. *Tis his ain 
To have no enemies; and it may be 
‘That he has fewer than his fellow-men. 
‘To please, is the sole study of his life— 
The same to all, on all alike he miles ; 
But tis not for a smile to win a heart. 
Moments there are when it may be the dupe 
Of its own fancy, in the deep romance 
Of youthful feeling and credulity. 
But still there must be something to support 
Imagination’s power: it will not hold 
Its empire o'er a vision long. Life's dreams 
Are changeful things : they weara thousand shapes 
In their fantastic visits ; and without 
Some slight foundation in reality, 
‘They are the very essence of caprico— 
Taking from one, the qualities they gave, 
To fix them on another, till they meet 
With something to fill up their emptiness, 
And turn them to those deep consuming thoughts 
Which feed upon the heart. 

His is the power 
‘To charm the fancy, and to fill the mind 
With images of beauty—not to hold 
The silent thoughts in bondage. Would he thus 
Unlock the springs of feeling, he must feel. 
And yet what matters it, while still he bows 
At fashion’s shrine: many its votaries : 
And while he mingles in the giddy train, 
What need is there of nature? "Tis enough 
To learn the lesson, and to act the part. 
He is not what he might be. He withholds 
‘The confidence which could impart a charm 
‘To conversation, and reflects too much 
On what he means to say before he speaks. 
He trusts no word on the free winds but such 
As might be safely blown throughout the world. 
And when we seek for candour, we but find 
Caution and cold reserve; and friendship feela 
Her warmth congealed, and, calm and passionless, 
Loses, beneath his glance, her strength and power. 
Honour, and prinetple and truth, are his; 
And polish, and refinement, and good sense ; 
But every thing is studied; and in vain 
We look to read the heart—each avenuc 
Ts closely guarded with a vigilance 
Unequalted. Art is baffled still by art. 
Prudence stands sentinel at every turn, 
And those who know him best, still know him not. 
His step is on the ladder which leads up 
‘To fortune and to fame; nor will he stoop 
Even for happiness, till he has won 
"The destined goal. 

Bright are thy gilded dreams, 

Oh vain ambition !—but too soon they break, 
Like ocean's sparkling waves, upon the shore. 
Yet still, thy ignis-fatuus light lures on 
Unnumbered followers, who spend their youth 
In grasping at a shadow; till at last 
It lengthens in the setting sun of life : 
And sickened, and disgusted, and surprised, 
‘They turn and find the phantom they pursued 
Was disappointment, EstTevre. 





THE DIRGE OF THE YEAR. 


There came a moan, 
Borne on the night wind’s breath ; 
It was a strangely solemn tone, 
Of mingled life and death : 
A breathing sound, 
As the wing of time swept by 
O’er the silent earth, and the gloom profound 
Of the shrouded midnight sky : 
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“T have gazed on all 
The beautiful since their birth, 

T have seen the star and the flowerct fall, 
With the mighty things of earth. 

“T have trampled on 
The pride of the fearless heart, 

But the hour of might for aye has gone, 
And the mighty must depart. 

“T have seen deca: 
Come o’er the youthful brow, 

The death chant met the warm sun ray, 
Mine is the requiem now. 

“There are shades below, 
And midnight on the sky, 

With the mighty wreck of the past I go, 
It is my hour to die !” 





WINTER. 
Winter—time of frosty breathing, 
Coldly, thou hast swept the sea, 
Garlands of the dark red wreathing 
Round the aged forest tree. 


Then where falling leaf and flower, 
Nature’s charms before thee flew, 
Dreary now the leafless bower, 
Ice-gems where the soft fruit grew. 
Whirlwind’s dreadful howl has found us, 
Song-birds with their notes are gone, 
Tempests send destruction round us, 
Sweeping down the sunny lawn. 


Where the summer rose was blushing, 
Ruddier than a maiden’s lip, 

Where the silver stream was gushing, 
Rippled by the swallow’s dip ; 

There thy chilling hand was feeling 
Blighting as the desert air; 

Every frozen touch was stealin; 
Lovely shades of flowret’s fair. 

Softer winds than thine are blowing, 
Over sweet groves of deepest dyc, 

Where the orange tint is glowing, 
‘Neath a kindlier southern sky. 

They'll be here—thy days of power, 
Soon in joy we must forget. 

Haste thee—let not spring’s first hour 


Find thee with us lingering yet. Lara. 





TO MARY. 


O would some kindly genius grant 
A magic wand to me, 

That I might cast a spell upon 
‘The wizzard destiny ! 

Believe me, then, my gentle fricnd, 
Thou wouldst not be forgot, 

If freely to my will 'twere given 
To shape thy future lot. 

Then bright thy sun of hope should burn, 
As in thy fairest day, 

And not a cloud of sadness e’er 
Obscure its cheering ray. 

No hidden thorn in all thy course 
Through atter years should lie; 

But bordering flowers of rich perfume 
Unceasing glad thine eye: 

And ever to thy charmed ear 
The sweetest birds should sing, 

And ever by thy sunny path 
Joy’s purest fountains spring: 

And thou shouldst have no suinmer friend, 
But all should be to thee 

As true in heart, as firm in love, 


As], your humble G. 





THE IDOL OF MEMORY. 


Wake, idol of my faded years, 
And let thy early memory be 
A solace for life’s countless fears— 
A sunbeam hovering o’er its sca ; 
And from the past, where light and shade 
In vista’d change are lingering still, 
Let thy all-hallowed amiles pervade 
My long and lingering days of ill. 
Over the deep eloquent delight, 
That garnished youth’s unsullied hours, 
There swept a chill and cankering blight 
Like frost on autumn’s painted bowers. 


Hixpa. 





And on the yearning heart of bliss, 
That pictured all the future fair, 
There came the taint of earthliness, 
Like mists on evening’s purple air! 
Then the fond idols of my youth, 
Love's precious gifts, were offered up ; 
The cold world lost its early truth, 
And joy the sweetness of his cup. 
Each bud, and leaf, and sunny dream, 
Passed on the tide of time away ; 
And hours my soul had brightest deemed, 
Were soonest darkened with decay ! 


Sometimes a seraph thought will wake 
A radiance from hope’s upper sky ; 
As morning sunbeams oft will break 
From the cloud-draperies hung on high. 
But ere the soul is rich with bliss, 
Her songs are dying on the ear, 
The dream hath lost its loveliness, 
And stern reality is near! 


And then the vain and restless throng 
That jostle on life’s pilgrim road, 
Mar the clear fountain of my song, 
That placid wave by heaven bestowcd. 
I see the proud and haughty crush 
The innocent and helpless down ; 
I mark the sons of genius rush 
Up the steep mountains of renown: 


And then I hear the bitter words 
That envy to ambition flings— 
The ringing shields—the clanging swords, 
Mingled with battle’s mutterings : 
I see the heroes rise and fall, 
While smoke and flame, in volumes blent, 
Fame’s sad, but glorious coronal, : 
Floats through the azure element! 


But from these moving scenes I turn, 
Fair one, to dream again of thee, 

And restless thoughts arise and burn, 
My offerings unto memory. 

The world, and all its shadowed hours, 
Grow distant, indistinct, and dim ; 

And gathering memory’s wasted flowers, 


My soul is listening tuthy hymn! = Everarp. 








POPULAR TALES. 


THE MYSTERIOUS WEDDING. 
A DANISH STORY—BY STEFFENS,* 

On the north-west of Zealand stretches a small fertile 
peninsula, studded with hamlets, and connected with the 
main land by @ narrow strip of waste ground. Beyond 
the only town which this little peninsula possesses, the land 
runs out into the stormy Cattcgat, and presents an awfully 
wild and sterile appearance. The living sands have here 
obliterated every trace of vegetation; and the hurricanes 
which blow from all points of the ocean, are constantly 





operating a change on the fluctuating surface of the desert, 


whose hills of sand rise and fall with a motion as incessant 
as that of the waves which roar around them. In travelling 
through this country, I spent upwards of an hour in this 
district, and never shall I forget the impression which tht 
scene made upon my mind. 

While riding along through the desolate region, a thun- 
der-storm rose over the ocean, towards the north; the 
waves roared, the clouds scudded along in gloomy masses 
before the wind, the sky grew every instant more dark, 
“menacing earth and sea ;” the sand began to move in in- 
creasing volumes under my horse’s feet, a whirlwind arose 
and filled the atmosphere with dust, the traces of the path 
became invisible, while air, earth, and ocean seemed mingled 
and blended together, every object being involved in a cloud 
of dust and vapour. I could not discern the slightest trace 
of life or vegetation around the dismal scene; the storm 
roared above me, the waves of the sea lashed mournfully 
against the shores, the thunder rolled in the distance, and 
scarcely could the lurid lightning-flash pierce the heavy cloud 
of sand which whirled around me. My danger became evi- 
dent and extreme; but a sudden shower of rain laid the sand 
and enabled me to push my way to the little town. The storm 





* This story, as told by Steffens, (@ Dane by birth, but qow, we believe, 
a professor at’ Breslau,) forms thg subject-of twa, German-nevels and 3 





Danish poom! 
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bad just encountered was a horrid mingling of all ele- 
ments. An earthquake has been described as the sigh 
which troubled nature heaves from the depth of her bosom; 
perhaps not more fancifully might this chaotic tempest have 
typified the confusion of a widely distracted mind, to which 
pleasure and even hope itself have been long strangers,— 
the cheerless desert of the past, revealing only remorse and 
grief,—the voice of conscience threatening like the thunder, 
and her awful anticipations casting a lurid light over the 
gloomy spirit,—till at last the long-sealed up sources of] 
tears open a way for their floods, and bury the anguish of 
the distracted soul beneath their waves, 

In this desolate country, there existed in former times a 
village called Roerwig, about a mile distant from the shore. 
The moving sands have now buried the village; and the 
descendants of its inhaLitants—mostly shepherds and fish- 
ermen—have removed their cottages close to the shore. A 
single solitary building, situated upon a hill, yet rears its 
head abovethe cherrlese shifting desert. This building and 
the village church, was the scene of the following mysteri- 
ous transaction. 

In an early year of the last century, the venerable curé 
of Roerwig, was one night seated in his study, absorbed in 
pious meditations. His house lay at the extremity of the 
village, and the simple manners of the inhabitants were #0 
little tinged with distrust, that bolts and locks were un 
known amongst them, and every door remained open and 
unguarded. 

The lamp burned gloomily,—and the sullen silence of the 
midnight hour was only interrupted by the rushing noise of| 
the sea, on whose waves the pale moon shone reflected, when 
the curé heard the door below opened, and the next moment 
the sound of men’s steps upon the stair. He wasanticipat- 
ing a call to administer the last offices of religion to some 
one of his parishioners on the point of death, when two 
foreigners, wrapped up in white cloaks, entered the room. 
One of them approaching, addressed him with politeness : 
“Sir, you will have the goodness to follow us instantly. 
You must perform a marrisge ceremony ; the bride and 
bridegroom are already waiting your arrival at the church. 
And this sum,”—here the stranger held out 2 purse full of] 
gold—* will sufficiently recompense you for the trouble and 
alarm our sudden demand has given you.” 

The curé stared in mute terror upon the strangers, who 
seemed to carry something fearful—almost ghastly in their 
looks, and the demand was repeated in an earnest and au- 
thoritative tone. When the old man had recovered from 
his first surprise, he began mildly to represent that his duty 
did not allow him to celebrate so solemn a rite without some 
knowledge of the parties, and the intervention of those 
formalities required by law. The other stranger hereupon 
stept forward in a menacing attitude : “ Sir,” said he, “ you 
have your choiee ; follow us and take the sum we now offer 
you,—or remain, and this bullet goes through your head.” 
Whilst speaking, he levelled his pistol at the forehead of the 
venerable man, and coolly waited his answer; whereupon 
the curé rose, dressed himself, and informed his visitants— 
who had hitherto spoken Danish, but with a foreign accent 
—that he was ready to accompany them. 

The mysterious strangers now proceeded silently through 
the village, followed by the clergyman. It was a dark au- 
tumn night, the moon having already set; but when they 
emerged from the village, the old man perceived with terror 
and astonishment that thedistant church was all illuminat- 
cd. Meanwhile his two companions, wrapped up in their 
white cloaks, strode hastily on before him through the bar- 
ren sandy plain. On reaching the church, they bound up 
his eyes; he thenheard aside-door open witha well-known 
creaking noise, and felt himself violently pushed into a 
crowd of people whose murmuring he heard all around him, 
while close beside him some persons carried on a conversa- 
tion in a language quite unknown to him, but which he 
thought was Russian. As he stood helpless and blindfolded, 
he felt himself seized upon by a man’s hand, and drawn vio- 
lently through the crowd. At last the bandage was remov- 
ed from his eyes, and he found himself standing with one of 
the two strangers before the altar. A row of large tapers, 
in magnificent silver candlesticks, adorned the altar, and the 
church itself was splendidly lighted up by a profusion of 
candles. The deepest silence now reigned throughout the 
whole building, though the side pessages and all the seats 
were crowded to excess; but the middle passage was quite 
clear, and he perceived in it a newly dug grave, with the 
stone which had covered it leaning against a bench. Around 
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benches ‘he thought he perceived a female form. Tne terri- 
ble silence lasted for some minutes, during which not a mo- 
tion could be detected in the vast assembly. Thus when 
the mind is bent on deeds of darkness, a silent gloomy 
brooding of soul often precedes the commission of the 
horrid action. 

At last a man, whose magnificent dress distinguished him 
from all the rest, and bespoke his elevated rank, rose and 
walked hastily up tothe altar; as he passed along, his steps 
resounded through the building, and every eye was turned 
upon him,—he appeared to be of middle stature, with broad 
shoulders and strong limbs,—his gait was commanding, his 
complexion of a yellowish brown, and his hair raven black, 
—his features were severe, and his lips compressed as if in 
wrath,—a bold aquiline nose heightened the haughty appear- 
ance of his countenance, and dark shaggy brows lowered over 
his fiery eyes. Ele worea green coat, with broad gold braids, 
and a brilliant star. The bride, who also approached and 
kneeled beside him at the altar, was magnificently dressed. 
A sky blue rube, richly trimmed with silver, enveloped her 
slender limbs, and floated in large folds over her graceful 
form,—a diadem sparkling with diamonds adorned her fair 
hair,—the utmost loveliness and beauty might be traced in 
her features, although despair now expressed iteelf in them, 
—her cheeks were pale as those of a corpse,—her features 
unanimated,—her lipe were blanched,—her eyes dimmed,— 
and her arms hung motionless at her side as she kneeled 
before the altar; terror seemed to have wrapped her con- 
sciousness as well as her vital powers in deep lethargy. 

The curé now discovered near him an old ugly hag, ina 
party-coloured dress, with a blood red turban upon her head, 
who stood gazing with an expression of malignant fury on 
the kneeling bride ; and behind the bridegroom, he noticed 
aman of gigantic size and a gloomy appearance, whose 
eyes were fixed immoveably on the ground. 

Horror-struck by the scene before him, the priest stood 
mute for some time, till thrilling look from the bridegroom 
reminded him of the ceremony he had come thither to per- 
form. But the uncertainty whether the couple he was now 
about to marry understood his language, afforded him a fresh 
source of uneasiness, He ventured, however to ask the 
bridegroom for his name and that of his bride: “Neander 
and Feodora,” was the answer returned in a rough voice. 

The priest now began to read the ntual in faltering ac- 
cents, frequently stopping to repeat the words, without how- 
ever either the bride or bridegroom appearing to observe his 
confusion, which confirmed him in the conjecture that his 
language was almoet unknown to eitherof them. On put- 
ting the question, “ Neander wilt thou have this women for 
thy wedded wife 7” he doubted whether he should receive 
any answer; but to his astonishment, the bridegroom answer- 
ed in the affirmative with a loud and almost screaming 
voice, which rung throughout the whole church, while deep 
sighs were heard from every quarter of the building, and a 
silent quivering like the reflection of distant lightning, 
threw a transitory motion over the death-pale features of| 
the bride. When the priest turned to her with the interro- 
gatory: “ Feodora wilt thou have this man for thy wedded 
husband *” the lifeless form before him seemed to awake,— 
a deep convulsive throb of terror trembled on her cheeks,— 
her pale lips quivered,—a passing gleam of fire shone in her 
eye,—her breast heaved,—a violent gush of tears flooded 
the brilliance of her eyes, and the “ yes” was pronounced 
like the scream of anguish uttered by a dying person, and 
seemed to find a deep echo in the sounds of grief which 
burst from the surrounding multitude. The bride then sank 
into the arms of the horrid old hag, and after some minutes 
had passed in awful silence, the pale corpse-like female 
kneeled again, as if in a deep trance, and the ceremony 
was finished. The bridegroom now rose and led away the 
trembling bride, followed by the tall man and the old wo- 
man; the two strangers then appeared again, and having 
bound the priest’s eyes, drew him with violence through the 
crowd, and pushed him out at the door, which they bolted 
from within. 

For some minutes the old man stood endeavouring to re- 
collect himself, and uncertain whether the horrid scene, 
with all its ghastly attendant circumstances, might not have 
been adream; but when he had torn the bandage from his 
eyes, and saw the illuminated church before him, and heard 
the murmuring of the crowd, he was forced to believe its 
reality. To learn the issue, he hid himself in a corner of 
the building, and while listening there he heard the mur- 
muring within grow louder and louder,—then it seemed as 








him were only male figures, but on one of the distant 


if a fierce altercation arose, in which, he thought he could 





recognise the rough voice of the bridegroom commanding 
silence,—a long pause followed,—ae shot fell,—the shriek of 
a female voice was heard, which was succeeded by another 
pause,—then followed a sound of pick-axes which lasted 

about a quarter of an hour, after which the candles were 

extinguished, the door was flung open, and a multitude of 
pereons rushed out of the church, and ran towards the sea. 

The old priest now arose from his hiding-place, and has- 
tened back to the village, where he awoke his neighbours 
and friends, and related to them his incredible and marvel- 
lous adventure; but every thing which had hitherto fallen 
out amongst these simple people, had been so calm and 
tranquil,—so much measured by the laws of daily routine, 
that they were seized with a very different alarm : they be- 
lieved that some unfortunate accident had deranged the in- 
tellects of their beloved pastor, and it was not without diffi- 
calty that he prevailed on some of them to accompany 
him to the church, provided with picks and spades. 

Meanwhile the morning had dawned, the sun arose, and 
the priest and his companions ascended the hill towards the 
church, they saw a man-of-war standing off from the shore 
under full sail towards the north. So surprising a sight in 
this remote district, made his companions already hesitate 
to reject his story as improbable, and still more were they 
inclined to listen to him when they saw that the side-door 
of the church had been violently burst open. They entered 
full of expectation, and the »riest showed them the grave 
which he bad seen opened in the night time, it was evident 
that the stone bad been lifted up and replaced again. They, 
therefore, put their implements in motion, and soon came 
to a new, and richly adorned coffin, in which lay the mur- 
dered bride,—a bullet bad pierced her breast right to the 
heart,—the magnificent diadem which she had worn at the 
altar no longer adorned her brows, but the distracted ex- 
preasion of deep grief had vanished from her countenance, 
and a heavenly calm seemed spread over her features. The 
old man threw himself down on his knees near the coffin, 
and wept and prayed aloud for the soul of the dead, while 
mute astonishment and horror seixed his companions. 

The clergyman found himself obliged to make this event 
instantly known, with all its circumstances, to his superior, 
the bishop of Zealand; meanwhile, until he got further 
instructions from Copenhagen, he bound all his friends to 
secrecy by an oath. Shortly afterwards a person of high 
rank, suddenly arrived from the capital; he inquired into 
all the circumstances, visited the grave, commended the 
silence which had been hitherto observed, and stated that 

















the whole event must remain for ever a secret, threatening 
at the same time with a severe punishment, any person who 
should dare to speak of it. 

After the death of the priest, a writing was found in the 
parochial register, narrating this‘event. Some believed that 
it might have some secret connection with the violent poli- 
tical changes which occurred in Russia, after the death of 
Catherine and Peter the first ; but to resolve the deep riddle 
of this mysterious affair will ever be a difficult, if not impos- 
sible task. 
rr , 

COMMUNICATIONS. 





CONFESSIONS OF AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. 

Mar. Moreis—I am one of a numerous class in the 
human family, who, possessing imaginations more fertile 
than their fellow-men, luxuriate in every species of fiction 
which invention, in its most extended range, is capable of 
Producing. With some individuals of this genus, the phe- 
nomena which characterizes the body, is exhibited in the 
form of fictitious narratives, tales, or adventures, in which 
they embody the ideal creations of their fancy. This is a 
harmless use of the malady, and frequently an amusing and 
instructive one, as the pages of your miscellany, can fre- 
quently testify—others, taking a bolder flight revel in the 
delightful regions of poesy, and 

“Give to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name." 
While some there are, who, wanting the activity and energy 
of those I have quoted, pass their lives in one continued 
delirium of imagination, 
“ Till, to the visionary, seem 
Her day-dreame truth, aod truth a dream,"* 

I possess most of the properties of these respective 
classes, with the exception, that I have never before ventured 
to give to the world the prints of my invention, but have 
contented myself with being-a.mere verbal @uthor, if the 
term may be. permitted me. My. peculiarity is,-to invest 
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lishments and exaggerations of my ever teeming imaginative 
powers. Thus, sir, my conversation is divested of every 
“stern reality,” and the “sober language of trath” has be- 
come to me as “a thing of nought.” 

The exercise of my imaginative powers commenced with 
my earliest recollections. At school, I would collect listening 
circles of my young companions, and engage their attention 


with extraordinary narrations regarding my family, the im-|) 
portance of our connections, and the wealth and honours) 


which had been heaped upon my ancestors through successive | 
generations, all of which were embellishments of the simple 
narrative, I delighted in procuring from an ancient domestic 
of the family, who had been my nurse. These ‘‘ chronicles” 
of our house, aided by story books, that 1 read with an avidity 
surprising for my years, formed ample resources for my young 
imagination to draw upon, and embellish or enlarge as cir- 
cumstances required. It is true, that even these precocious | 
attempts at delusion, were frequently detected, and conse- 
quently exposed me to severe correction. I also will not dis- 
guise the fact, that I left school, with the character attached 
to me, of being a “notorious liar.” You will naturally in- 
quire, where was the restraint of parental authority? Alas, 
sir, no such restraint was ever imposed upon me. 1 lost my 
mother when an infant, and my father only saw in the dis- 
plays of my fertile invention, proofs of an early genius, and 
by his praises of my ingenuity, rather confirmed my predilec- 
tions, than curbed them by the exercise of his paternal au- 
thority. Thus left to riot in the full enjoyment of my favour- 
ite passion, I arrived at the age of manhood. At this period, 
J was taken into the mercantile house of which my father 
was the head, as a junior partner, and in the prosecution of 
our business, had occasion to visit Europe. I had now a 
wider scope for the display of my imagination than had be- 
fore occurred to me. The letters I regularly forwarded to my 
friends during my absence, were proofs of my inventive facul- 
ties of no ordinary description, and could they be obtained, 
would, 1 doubt not, form an invaluable collection,—which, in 
the hands of an intelligent editor, might furnish an almost 
inexhaustible fund for the amusement of his readers—could 
the public but be impressed with the truth of their details. 
For the “ hair breadth escapes”—the dangers by “flood and 
field,’ and the new discoveries they contaiir—form together 
a surprising series of adventures, only to be paralleled by the 
renowned Baron Munchausen or the veracious Lemuel Gul- 
liver. 

It must not be supposed that I confined the display of my 
inventive powers to epistolary correspondence, or that while I 
was enlightening my friends on this side the Atlantic, with 
the fruits of my observation and research, I was unmindful of| 
my newly formed European acquaintance. No, sir, the con- 
nections I was now thrown amongst, equally shared the bene- 
fit of my fertile imagination with my countrymen. I indulged 
in my cherished pnssion to an uncontrollable extent, and 
many an exclamation of mingled wonder and chagrin, have 
I called forth from some prejudiced Englishman, or elicited 
the expressive national shrug of some courteous Frenchman, 
while detailing the magnificence of our public establishments, 
—the vast resources of our country—the rapid progress we 
had made in manufactures—and the perfection we had arrived 
at, both in science and in art. Here, sir, I have perhaps only 
followed the practice of more distinguished travellers, my 
countrymen, who, exercising their imaginations, describe our 
country as it may be some fifty years hence, instead of simply 
stating the gradual and progressive improvement we are ac- 
tually making. In the indulgence of these inflated descrip- 


only when my friends correct my statements, by referring to! 
my former narration of the same story, that I can realize | 
the fact of the whole being the produce of my glowing and | 
creative brain. 

Another faculty I possess is, that I invariably become the | 
hero of my own tale. No adventure, however improbable, | 
can be narrated, but I can find a parallel in my own experi- 
ence, or, when the case will not admit of my own personifica- 
tion of the hero, I have always some particular friend who 
has been similarly situated. I have at all times foreign advices 
on matters of general interest different from the public des- 
patches on the same subject. I have friends in congress and 
in the legislature, who furnish me with information on fro- 
posed acts previous to their being submitted to those bodies. | 
In cases of every day occurrence I am always provided with 
statements different from the received accounts on such heads ; 
and even the domestic affairs of my neighbours and friends 
are represented by me in a totally different light to what actu- 
ally exists. I need not add that I draw on my own prolific | 
brain for these varied sources of intelligence. The simplest | 
paragraph in a newspaper, after passing through the alembic 
of my imagination, would not be recognised by its writer, nor 
the plainest fact be identified by the individual to whom it 
occurred, after I had embellished it, with my fertile powers 
of invention and exaggeration. You will readily suppose 
sir, that I am sometimes placed in rather an unpleasant posi- 
tion when these fictions of mine are repeated ; but my cha- 
racter is now so proverbial, that, when the stories are traced 
to me as the author, no notice whatever is taken of the cir- 
cumstance. My foible is now generally known ; and as it is 
allowed that I never maliciously distort facts to answer any 
bad end, I am permitted the use of my harmless propensity, 
paying only the penalty of being designated by the mild term 
of “a romancer.” There is one subject of annoyance to 
me that I cannot pass over, which is, the indifference now 
manifested by my acquaintance to the relation of my best 
narratives: age may have deadened my powers, or the world 
in these times of change and improvement may not be so 
credulous as I found it in my youth, but the fact is certain, 
that I now scarcely ever obtain a belicving hearer to my nar- 
rations, unless a complete stranger to my character falls in 
my way. Even you, sir, may perhaps doubt the truth of all 
I have written ; print it, however; it will gratify my friends, 
and prove to them, that at least, in one instance, I have spoken 
the fact in calling myself AN IMAGINATIVE MAN, 
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THE PARE T: 

Snow and sleigh-rides have passed away—rough winds 
and rainy weather linger yet—but, ever and anon, the soft 
southern breeze passes over the city, gently whispering that 
spring is coming. Spring is coming! what a cheerful sound 
ithath? The face of man and woman brighteneth at its 
approach, and birds and business become more brisk and 
lively asit steals along. It sendeth joy into the heart of the 
mantua-maker, for the fashions come with it; and the 
tailor standeth behind his counter, nervously snapping his 
shears in expectation of a customer. Good man, he long- 
eth to be a cutting out! Even now, unthought of bonnets, 
and unimaginable coats, with the London and Parisian gloss 
yet fresh upon them, are tossing about amid the dreary soli- 
tudes of the Atlantic. Blow, gentle gales, and waft them 
safely hither! Let not the naiads and mermaidens flirt about 
in their coral coves, arrayed in frills and flounces intended for 





tions, 1 occasionally found myself confronted with some! 
individual who had visited our continent, and who felt inclined | 


to dispute my veracity ; but the minuteness of my details, and 


the fact of my being a native of the country I was describing, | 
in most cases left me undisputed master of the field. In my! 
details of personal adventure, I was not so fortunate. The 
extraordinary narrations I indulged in, were sometimes 
too strong for the “plain matter-of-fact” men 1 was princi-| 
pally brought into connection with, and before I returned | 
home, I found that I was listened to with evident marks of 
suspicion and contempt. 

On my return to America, my travels formed abundant ma- 
terials for conversation, and during the course of a long life! 
have afforded a never-failing resource for the exercise of my 
talent for fiction and embellishment. There is one serics of 
adventures connected with them that I have so constantly re-| 
peated, until it has become a matter of doubt to myself; 
whether, I have not actually passed through the scenes I de- 
scribe, so familiar have they become by repetition. I am in ali 
similar position with many of my stock anecdotes, and it is| 








Broadway belles; or mermen, who dwell in ocean’s re- 
motest depths, try on those pattern trowsers which Whit- 
marsh & Co. would have multiplied a thousand fold, to 
adorn the exquisite young republicans of the city. Blow, | 
gentle Eurus, or in common phraseology, blow, eastern 
wind! preserve from fish what was meant for flesh, and 
send the London and Havre packets safe into the harbour! 
But what, inquires some person of slow perception, un- 
skilled in the connexion of cause and effect, what has 
spring to do with the Park theatre? Much, very much. Ice 
and poetry combine not well together. The sharp north- 
north-westers congeal the tears of Melpomene, and chill 
gay Thalia’s smiles. But when the sun begins to warm the| 
world and open the canals, then the hey-day of theatrical | 
prosperity commences. When the North river is opened, } 
then are the boxes filled—when the roads are in a good 
condition, theu is Shakspeare admired. When nature cast- 
cth her “ mantle green” over the earth, then Mr. Simpson 
pocketeth the change, and Mr. Barry brings forth the 
“various novelties that have been for several weeks in pre- 
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paration”—strangers flock into the city from every quarter, 

trade flourishes, and money flies. To all the world beside 
spring is only the season of hope—of promise ; but to the 

managers of the Park it is that of fulfilment, of fruition; 

their autumn time, when they gather in the golden harvest 

that repays them for the losses and privations of the past 

winter, and enables them to endure the heat and desertion 
of the coming summer. 

During the short vacation, the virtue of the city has evi- 

dently retrograded, police cases have multiplied, and an old 
woman had her pocket picked in Leonard-street on Satur- 

day last. If this does not conclusively prove that the thea- 

tre is a school for morals, we do not know what does. A 

masquerade has been given, but it was a very poor affair. 

It wanted tone and respectability, being neither counte- 

nanced by Walter Bowne nor Mr. Hays; and divers little 
boys, and candidates for the penitentiary, amused them- 
selves by breaking the windows and pelting the maskers as 
they entered, without having the fear of the law before their 
eyes, There were a great many present, dressed as dif- 

ferent characters, but very few attempted to sustain their 
assumed parts, and those who did, had much better have 
let it alone; they ought all to have been labelled, which 
would have enabled the company to read what they were 
intended to represent ; otherwise, it was impossible to tell. 
Tho dresses were chiefly furnished from the wardrobe of 
the theatre, and in two or three instances, we recognised 
the habilaments of our excellent friend Richings moving 
around ; but where was the goodly, well-proportioned frame 
and lordly carriage by which he adorns his garments in 

place of their adorning him, or rather by means of which 
they mutually reflect credit on each other? there were also 
the blue trowsers and hose of the facetious Woodhull; but 
where were the spirit-stirring murders and tremendous de- 
nunciations that invariably accompany their appearance on 
the stage? there was the dress and umbrella of Mr. Paul 
Pry, but nothing else, not even a tittle of the noisy hu- 
mour and amusing volubility with which Hilson invests 
that most pleasant of intruders. In short, the whole affair 
was “stale and flat,” though from the number there, we 
should think not “unprofitable.” After wandering about 
two or three hours, we consulted our watch, and found, like 
Mr. Claudius Bradshaw, that it was “ twelve o’clock and 
no pleasure yet!” and so took our departure in peace, won- 
dering how it came to be necessary to pass laws to prevent 
such a piece of foolishness, The truth is, this species of 
amusement is but ill calculated for English and Americans. 
It is against the nature of the people ; they are too proud, 
stiff, and unbending, and lack lightness and vivacity to 
enter with spirit into the gay follies of a masquerade. As 
Sterne says, “they order these things better in France.” 

The theatre opened on Monday for the benefit of Mrs. 
Austin, and we were really happy to see that it was, to use 
the regular formula, “so full and fashionably attended.” The 
performance consisted of a number of incongruities jumbled 
together. First, there wasthe very broad farce of 33 John-street, 
then came an act of the Tempest, with the gentle Ariel and the 
floating melodies of the enchanted isle—then a soldier's horn- 
pipe, and the overture to Der Freischutz—then an act of 
Hamlet exhibiting the crazed Ophelia, in which Mrs. Austin 
sung delightfully, and acted—as well as she could, followed by 
another soldier's hornpipe and the overture to Tancredi—then 
Mr. Richings, who does the patriotic business of the house, 
gave “Columbia forever"—then a sailor’s hornpipe—then 
the landing scene from Tancredi, in which Mrs. A. surprised 
even her warmest adinirera—then another broad farce, and 
that was all. ‘These olla podridas show a very vile taste in- 
deed ; but the public countenance them, and so there is no 
more to be said about the matter, excepting that the public 
are fools for their pains. 

By the advertisements it appears that numerous new pieces 
are to be speedily forthcoming ; it is to be hoped they will 
prove worth the seeing. Would not an engagement with 
Booth and Forrest be as attractive here as in Boston? There 
are many glorious plays in which they might appear together, 
not only for the amusement, but the instruction of the public. 
It is understood that the stage-manager will shortly proceed 
to Europe, in order to make arrangements with several stars; 
and in a short time we may expect some radiant luminaries. 
Mr. Barry will be sadly missed. Both as actor and manager, 
he is a general favourite with the public. In grave comedy, 
such parte for instances, as Lord Townly, Sir George Touch- 
wood, or Joveph Surface, it will be impossible to supply his 
place, for in them and similar characters,he certainly has n° 
equal on this'side Ofithe water. eC. 
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THE RAMBLER. 


—_— 
No, VI. 
—= 
LOVE OF CHANGE—HOUSE-HUNTING. 
Man never is, but always to be blest.—Pope. 


‘Tere must be a great quantity of Dutch blood in this city, 
for the euphonious names of Vanbenschoten, Vanvreden-| 
burgh, Vanvoorhis, Vanoutersturp, Vanechaick, Vanbokkelin, 
Vanmeerbekie, Vogelsang, Vonck, Volk, Vogt, &c. are to be met 
with in every street, and at every corner; but in what street 
or at what corner are to be found the still and tranquil virtues, 
the sedate and circumspect demeanour, the profound love o! 
ease and phlegmatic temperament of the ancient denizens of| 
Manahatta? In the good old times that have for ever passed 
away from this island, a man might be born, reared, married, 
and buried within a circuit of three miles ; and a true Dutch- 
man would as soon have thought of going to bed without his 
night-cap, as of chopping and changing about from one 
house to another. Wherever he first inhaled the breath o' 
life, there he exhaled it. It was quite clear to his mind that! 
Providence had cast his lot in a certain street, and a cer- 
tain house, and for him to think of emigrating to another, 
would not only be presumptuously setting up his judgment 
against high authority, but a great waste of bodily exer- 
tion. Indeed, when he looked around, and saw all the furni-| 
ture firmly fixed—the ponderous dresser—the solemn clock— 

the substantial table—just as his great-grandfather had placed 
them when the first ship first drifted from Holland to this coast, 
the idea of pulling them from their places, carrying them 
out into the open air, and setting them up in another domi- 
cile, seemed not only a sacrilegious disturbance of the house- 
hold gods, but an enterprise requiring so much toil and trou- 
ble, as to make it scarcely worth the while attempting, con- 
sidering the short time that is allotted for man to dojourn in 
this world, So lived the forefathers of a goodly portion of| 
the present quicksilver generation. They worked when there 
was no help for it, and sat still whenever they could; they 
counted over their bright silver dollars (the only kind of 
change a Dutchman loves) and put them carefully away in 
their old stockings—they took their glass of genuine Schedam, 
they smoked their pipes in peace— 

‘They eat and drank and slopt. What then? 
‘They eat and drank and slept again."” 

And even so passed away the mortal existence of the forefa- 
thers of the identical Master Cicero Vanderscholten, that goes 
to masquerades, and executes pigeon-wings and pirouettes 
with such grace and agility; and so lived the progenitors of, 
Miss Cecilia Amelia Anna Maria Vanwaggenen, that makes 
a noise on the piano, and keeps an album! O fempora, O 
mores! 

Of all the civilized nations on the face of the earth, the 
Americans seem to attach the least value to ‘a local habita- 
tion ;” and of all the parts of America, New-York is the most 
testless. Its citizens seem to be born with a feverish love of 
change and excitement, which pervades, more or less, every 
action of their lives, and to this they sacrifice friends, inte- 
rest, and convenience. They put no faith in the proverb— 
“et well enough alone” —but are always ready to give up 
~twell enough” in the desperate hope of getting something 
better. They must be in motion, and that motion is about 
as different from that of their Dutch ancestors as the motion 
of a duck pond on a calm day is to the rapids of Niagara. 
{n business they are fickle to a degree that appears, and really 
is, heartless and unfeeling. They will give up a tradesman 
that has served them well and faithfully, and in whom they 
ran place confidence, to run after some fresh adventurer, of 
whom they know nothing. But this is the way all over the 
country; and a tradesman has in reality just about as little 
consideration for his customers as his customers have for 
him, A man commences business in a small city; in the 
course of time forms acquaintances and connexions, and 
finds himself getting along, as he says, “as comfortably as he 
can wish,” when suddenly he hears of some new town that 
has sprung up in the wilderness, where they “are doing con- 
siderable of a business ;” and, without more to do, he eells 
off his stock, takes leave, without regret, of kind friends and 
familiar faces, and sets off to the land of promise to run a 
similar carcer. This is a national trait, and does not attach, 
with any peculiar force, to this city; but, for the love of 
change in their places of residence, the New-Yorkers are par- 
ticularly famous. They never regard a house as a kind of 
inanimate friend—one who has protected them from cold, and 












porary covering, under whose roof it would be a ain, shame, 
and a folly to live two years in succession. Accordingly, on 
the first of May, when people all over the world are enjoying 
that charming season among fields and flowers, the saga- 
cious citizens of New-York think they have lived quite 
long enough in one place, and prepare to pitch their tents 
elsewhere. Those that live up town come down, and those 
that live down town go up; and amidst disjointed furniture, 
broken crockery, dust, dirt, and vermin, they hail the genial 
approach of smiling May. After spending their money, 
losing their regular dinners, and suffocating themselves for 
three or four days, they squat down in their new domicile for 
another twelvemonths. 

But it is not only the miseries attending the committal of 
the act itself, but also the preliminary ones which bespeak 
its approach, that are to be taken into account. There is a 
great and crying evil at present existant in this city, entitled, 
“house hunting,” which disturbs the peace of families, and 
is productive of much scandal and other ill consequences. It 
appears that on the firet day of February the householders 
notify their several landlords that they have only one more 
quarter’s rent to expect from them, and immediately after 
such notification, nearly all the tenements of the city are la- 
belled “‘ this house to let,” inquire so and so. A stranger would 
naturally suppose that the plague, the yellow fever, or some 
tremendous evil was momentarily expected, and that the in- 
habitants were about to seek safety, en masse, in flight. No such 
thing ; but from that time the proud boast, that ‘a man’s house 
is his castle,” no longer belongs to the citizens of New-York. 
A Spaniard’s doors are not more open to the holy fathers of] 
the inquisition, or a place-hunter’s to a man in office, than 
are his to all the impertinent people who please to demand 
admittance. They march through his rooms, peep under his 
bed and into his closets, and not unfrequently surprise him 
and his family in very equivocal situations ; after which, they 
express a hope that they have not disturbed them, to which 
they receive a lying answer in the affirmative—beg leave to 
trouble them “for a glass of cold water’—say they don’t 
think the house will answer—and go about their business; 
and the only satisfaction the poor people have, is to go unto 
their neighbour and do likewise. But this is not all. There 
i@ @ nest of old maids in the city, who, having given up all 
hopes of ever being obliged to look after a house on their own 
account, kindly volunteer to do so for their friends, in order 
to indulge their penchant for inspecting their neighbour's 
affairs, and discuss the interesting tittle-tattle arising there- 
from. Under various pretexts they pop their noses into every 
hole and corner of pantries, parlours, kitchens, and cupboards, 
and spy into the barrenness of the house; and all this i 
noted down in a sort of diary, to be used afterwards at visits 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. happy hours, and enjoyed many comforts ; but merely asatem-|{about Fourth-street, that had not been inspected by one or 


more of these scandalous old women, who meet at night and 
compare notes; and not a single kind remark or charitable 
supposition was ventured upon by any one of them. They 
went altogether on Sir Peter Teazle’s principle, “ that it was 
a bad world, and the fewer that speak well of it the better.” 

But this is by no means the only evil to which the citizens 
subject themselves by this love of change. They are innu- 
merable; and, perhaps, one of the heaviest is the injury done 
to the periodical literature of the country. A man will sub- 
scribe for a paper or magazine, with which he professes him- 
self agreeably entertained and well-satisfied ; but if any new 
adventurer springs up, and promises impossibilities in a flam- 
ing prospectus, he straightway relinquishes that which he 
knows to be good, for the chance of getting something bet- 
ter; and this, in its turn, is thrown aside for fresh experi- 
ments. In no country are there so many and such abortive 
attempts to get up fresh publications, and this, in a great de- 
gree, accounts for it. Of the majority it cannot be said, that 

“ Tis pity they’re short-lived.”” 
They do no good and much harm, for by diverting public pa- 
tronage into so many channels all are inadequately reward- 
ed, and hence the poor state of the public press generally, 
compared with other countries. In all sorts of business it is 
Precisely the same. If a man finds that past endeavours are 
no security for future favours, he naturally relaxes in those 
endeavours, and will as soon sell a bad article as a good one, 
when there is an equal chance of his customer returning ; 
thus, the evils which the buyers inflict upon the sellers in the 
first instance, eventually return upon themselves, and no one 
gains by those proceedings but those who, under a better 
state of things, would be neglected entirely. 

But what avails talking? What can be expected from 
the inhabitants, when the “fathers of the city” set them 
such examples? The people move themselves, but the corpo- 
ration move the houses. Their committee come and squint 
along a strect, and then say unto a man, “ Sir, you must shift 
your house sixteen feet back!” Shade of Wouter Von Twil- 
ler! shift a house! What would a genuine Dutchman think 
of such a proceeding; or, indeed, any European? A little 
Frenchman, fresh from Paris, and who thought every thing 
on earth was to be seen there, lately witnessed a performance 
of this kind. He was met by a friend soon after, in a high 
state of excitation. ‘Oh, mon dieu!’ said he, ‘I have see 
what in Paris I navare have see—navare! I have see one 
house taking one leetle walk! Mon dieu!” But the evil may 
notstop here. In time streets and squares may be found tra- 
velling about the city, and it is just possible that a man may 
be run over by a church. Cc. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 





and card-parties, as occasion may require. I am slightly in 
the good graces of the nicce of one of these ancient women, 
who favoured me with a peep at her aunt’s land log-book, 
from which I made the following extracts. For obvious reasons, 
the names of the people and numbers of the houses are omitted. 

February 5.—No— Greenwich-street. Called at the house 
of Mrs. D——. Rooms small—no garrets—wonder where 
the goodness all the children sleep. Carpets very shabby— 
remains of a turkey carefully put by in the pantry, and black 
woman making her dinner off cold mutton. Eldest Miss D. 
has a new silk pelisse—wonder where the money came from. 
Mem. The D.’s may be honest enough, but can't imagine 
how somo people make a living! 

Same day.—No. — Broadway—looked in upon my dear 
friend Mrs. W.—the house to let, going to take a larger one. 
Cut a great dash—hope it may last. Mr. W. is, to be sure, 
cashier of the — bank, but his salary cannot be much. Some 
how or other, people in banks never want moncy. Mem. If 
Mr. W. should be back in his accounts and commit suicide, 
which is not unlikely, what would become of poor dear Mrs. W.? 

February 17.—No. — Hudson-square. Fine looking 
house—great deal larger than what I wanted, but went in to 
see it. Mrs. M. not at home; was shown through the house 
by Miss M. a poor white-faced creature, with her hair out of 
curl, who looked as if she had just got up. Recollected meet- 
ing a prettyish sort of a girl of that name at Mrs, K.’s party 
last night. Found out it was the same—should never have 
known her! Not quite eo much colour as she had when 
dancing last night—suppose she can get more when she wants 
it, Mes. Good gracious! how the poor men are deceived! 

Same day.—Went through the sausage-manufacturer’s pre- 
mises in the Bowery.—Mex. Eat no more sausages, &c. &c, 

It would be tedious to give more of these Precious records ; 











SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


MR. GALT. 

Tne subject of the present sketch is no less distingnished 
as being one of the first living novelists of the age, than he 
is for the many eminent qualities that form his private cha- 
racter. Toa sound and vigorous understanding is united a 
kind and benevolent heart, an urbanity of manners, and in- 
tegrity unimpeachable. It may be supposed, that with these 
qualities Mr. Galt is justly esteemed by a very large circle of 
private friends. The writer of this article had occasional 
opportunities of meeting him in society during his late tem- 
porary residence in Canada, and can with much sincerity 
add his single testimony to the generally received estimation 
Mr. Galt is held in by his friends and acquaintances. 

The appointment of Mr. Galt as one of the commissioners 
of the “Canada Company” created no small degree of ex- 
citement in the provinces to which his labours were to be 
directed. It was during his visit to the seat of government 
jof Lower Canada, in 1826, that I first saw the celebrated 
author of Andrew Wylie. A numerous circle, comprising the 
élite of the city, were assembled to meet him. He was evi- 
dently the “lion” of the evening ; but no assumption evinced 
the popular author. He answered any question respecting 
his works with frankness, and evaded the numerous compli- 
ments that were paid him, with a modesty peculiarly the 
characteristic of true genius. 

‘The personal appearance of Mr. Galt is extremely imposing. 
A tall athletic frame, with a countenance strongly indicative 
of the mental energies which mark his character, immediate- 
ly strike the beholder as belonging to no ordinary individual. 
A general repose of manner prevents-any appearance of sin- 





suffice it to say, that there was scarcely a house from the East 





rain, and tempest, and by whose hearth they have spent many 


river to the North, or from the Battery to the regions round ° 





gularity in his demeanour, and harmonizes admirably’ well 
with the unobtrusive character of the man. (But in mo- 
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ments of conviviality and unrestrained social intercourse, 
he is at once the life and spirit of the company. He is per- 
ticularly happy in the ebullitions of that broad Scotch hu- 
mour perceptible in his graphic pictures of his countrymen. 
1 have heard the conversational powers of Mr. Galt spoken 
of in the highest terms of approbation by those who had 
frequent opportunities of testing their merits, and all have 
ceded to him the possession of this talent in an eminent 
degree. Indeed, an old member of the ‘‘ Noctes Ambro- 
siana” of Blackwood’s facetious periodical, could not fail in 
bringing a portion of the spirit which imbues those cele- 
brated orgies into the intercourse of social life. The sting 
of malicious sarcasm which equally characterizes the ‘“‘mer- 
ry meeting” of the witty contributors to “ Ebony,” Mr. Galt 
very wisely leaves behind; and it is somewhat difficult to 
realize the belief in witnessing the suavity and evident 
kind-heartedness of this distinguished man, that he is one 
of the oldest contributors to that sarcastic miscellany. 

During Mr. Galt’s stay in Quebec his active and inquir- 

ing mind was ever on the alert ; nothing escaped his obser- 
vation that tended to enlarge the fund of useful informa- 
tion necessary for tho important trust he had assumed. 
The habits and manners of the Canadians were noted with 
that discriminate tact which characterizes his favourite 
works, and every circumstance worthy of imitation in their 
experimental knowledge of the climate was preserved with 
care, to be acted upon as occasion should require in the 
new settlements he had the charge of forming. 

In pursuance of the express objects of his visit, the 

principal part of his time was passed during his stay at the 
capital. He, however, yielded to the request of some per- 
sonal friends, connected with the garrison, to gratify the 
public by writing a short dramatic entertainment, which 
was performed by the officers of the regiments then in gar- 
rison, who, in the absence of a regular theatre, are accus- 
tomed to beguile the tedium of a Canadian winter, by giving 
occasional performances in aid of the charitable institutions 
established in the city. The piece was a jeu desprit, written 
on the spur of the moment, embracing most of the localities 
of the place, and was received, by a crowded audience, with 
reiterated peals of laughter; added interest was given to 
the performance by the personification of a highland chief, 
bent on a matrimonial speculation with a young American 
heiress, represented by Dr. Dunlop, another of the shrewd 
contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine, who had accompa- 
nied Mr. Galt on his visit, and was reported to have furnish- 
ed a portion of the whimeicalitiea which formed the principal 
merit of this hastily written production. From this essay 
in dramatic composition, and from a subsequent attempt 
Mr. Galt made in New-York, it may be inferred that he is 
not erninently successful in his writings for the stage, and 
proves the truth of the assertion of his celebrated contem- 
porary, Sir Walter Scott, that “it requires very different 
qualifications for the making of a good dramatist than is 
generally possessed by the successful novelist.” 

The merits of Mr. Galt as a writer are so familiar to the 
reading public, that any attempt to point out his particular 
beauties, or laboured criticism on his defects, would be alike 
superfluous. There are few readers who have not enjoyed 
the quiet simplicity and subdued humour of the ‘Annals 
of the Parish,” the ‘‘ Ayreshire Legatees,” and ‘‘ The Pro- 
vost,” or have not dwelt with delight on the fascinating 
pages of his entertaining “ Sir Andrew Wylie.” His “ En- 
tail,’ and “The last of the Lairds,” abound, perhaps, in 
broader strokes of humour than his earlier productions; 
but it is doubtful whether they have added to the reputation 
he had before so deservedly acquired. A new work from 
his prolific pen is now in the course of publication, to be 
entitled “Lowrie Todd, or the Back Settlers.” From the title 
it may be inferred, that his visits to this continent will fur- 
nish matter for the forthcoming tale. He is about entering 
upon the same arena with the successful author of “The 
Pioneers.” Whether he will come out of the conflict supe- 
rior to his talented antagonist is, perhaps, a doubtful ques- 
tion. The competition, however, is an honourable one ; and 
it may be supposed that the graphic pen of Galt, aided by 
his shrewd powers of observation, will not leave him very 
far behind in this ‘keen encounter” with the celebrated 
American novelist. Since Mr. Galt’s return to England, a 
series of letters have appeared in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, dated from New-York, which are attributed to his pen. 
They contain much interesting matter, and are written in a 
style of candid and friendly feeling which alike do justice to 
their supposed author, and to the people and country they 
describe. Ht. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





INVENTION OF THE CHEROKEE ALPHABET. 
Tux invention of the Cherokee alphabet has excited the 
astonishment of the philosopher in this country and in Europe; 
but as I have not as yet seen any satisfactory account of the 
progress and history of this greatest effort of genius of the 
present day, I will state what 1 know of it, from the lips of 
the inventor himself. 

In the winter of 1828, a delegation of the Cherokees visited 
the city of Washington, in order to make a treaty with the 
United States, and among them was See-quah-yah, the in- 
ventor of the Cherokee alphabet. His English name was 
George Guess: he was a half-blood; but had never, from his 
own account, spoken a single word of English up to the time 
of his invention, nor since. Prompted by my own curiosity, 
and urged by several literary friends, I applied to See-quah- 
yab, through the medium of two interpreters, one a half- 
blood, Captain Rogers, and the other a full-blood chief, whose 
assumed English name was John Maw, to relate to me, as 
minutely aa possible, the mental operations and all the facts 
in his discovery. He cheerfully complied with my request, 
jand gave very deliberate and satisfactory answers to every 
question ; and was at the same time careful to know from the 
interpreters if 1 distinctly understood his answers. No stoic 
could have been more grave in his demeanor than was Sec- 
quah-yah; he pondered, according to the Indian custom, for 
a considerable time after each question was put, before he 
made his reply, and often took a whiff of his calumet, while 
reflecting on an answer. The details of the examination are 
too long for the closing paragraph of this lecture; but the 
substance of it was this: That he, See-quah-yah, was now 
about sixty-five years old, but could not precisely say; that 
‘in early life he was gay and talkative ; and, although he never 
attempted to speak in council but once, yet was often, from 
the strength of his memory, his easy colloquial powers, and 
ready command of his vernacular, story-teller of the convivial 
party. His reputation for talents of every kind gave him 
some distinction when he was quite young, so long ago as 
St. Clair’s defeat. In this campaign, or some one that soon 
followed it, a letter was found on the person of a prisoner 
which was wrongly read by him to the Indians. In some of 
their deliberations on this subject, the question rose among 
‘them, whether this mysterious power of the talking leaf, was 
the gift of the Great Spirit to the white man, or a discovery of 
the white man himself? Most of his companions were of] 
the former opinion, while he as strenuously maintained the 
latter. This frequently became a subject of contemplation 
with him afterwards, as well as many other things which he 
knew or heard, that the white man could do; but he never! 
sat down seriously to reflect on the subject, until a swelling 
‘on his knee confined him to his cabin, and which at length 
made him a cripple for life, by shortening the diseased leg. 
Deprived of the excitements of war, and the pleasures of the 
chase, in the long nights of his confinement, his mind was 
again directed to the mystery of the power of speaking by 
letters. The very name of which, of course, was not to be 
found in his language. From the cries of wild beasts, from 
the talents of the mocking-bird, from the voices of his children 
and his companions, he knew that feelings and passions were 
conveyed by different sounds, from one intelligent being to 
another. The thought struck him to try to ascertain all the 
sounds in the Cherokee language. His own ear was not re- 
markably discriminating, and he called tu his aid the more 
acute ears of his wife and children. He found great assis- 
tance from them. When he thought that he had distinguish- 
ed all the different sounds in their language, he attempted to 
use pictorial signs, images of birds and beasts, to convey these 
sounds to others, or to mark them inhis own mind. He soon 
dropped this method, as difficult or impossible, and tried arbi- 
trary signs, without any regard to appearances, except such 
as might assist him in recollecting them, and distinguishing 
them from each other. At first, these signs were very nu- 
merous ; and when he got so far as to think his invention was 
nearly accomplished, he had about two hundred characters in 
his alphabet. By the aid of his daughter, who seemed to 
enter into the genius of his labours, he reduced them, at last, 
to eighty-six, the number he now uses. He then set to work 
to make these characters more comely to the eye, and succeed 

ed. As yet he had not the knowledge of the pen as an instru- 
ment, but made his characters on a piece of bark, with a knife 
ornail, At this time he sent to the Indian agent, or some 
trader in the nation, for paper and pen. His ink was easily 








made from some of the bark of the forest trees, whose colour- 





the construction of the pen he soon learned to make one; but 

at first he made it without a slit; this inconvenience was, 

however, quickly removed by his sagacity. His nextdifficulty 

was to make his invention known to his countrymen, for 

by this time he had become so abstracted from his tribe and 
their usual pursuits, that he was viewed with an eye of sus- 
picion. His former companions passed his wigwam without 

entering it, and mentioned his name as one who was practi- 
sing improper spells, for notoriety or mischievous purposes ; 

and he seems to think that he should have been hardly dealt 
with, if his docile and unambitious disposition had not been so 
generally acknowledged by his tribe. At length he sum- 

moned some of the most distinguished of his nation, in 
order to make his communication to them—and after giving 
them the best explanation of his discovery that he could, 
stripping it of all supernatural influence, he proceeded to de- 
monstrate to them, in good earnest, that he had made a dis- 
covery. His daughter, who was now his only pupil, was 
ordered to go out of hearing, while he requested his friends 
to name a word or sentiment which he put down, and then 
she was called in and read it to them; then the father retired, 
and the daughter wrote ; the Indians were wonder struck, 
but not entirely satisfied. See-quah-yah then proposed, that 
the tribe should select several youths from among their bright- 
est young men, that he might communicate the mystery to 
them. This was at length agreed to, although there was some 
lurking suspicion of necromancy in the whole business. 
John Maw, (his Indian name I have forgotten,) a full blood, 
with several others, were selected for this purpose. The 
tribe watched the youths for severa) months with anxiety ; 
and when they offered themselves for examination, the feel- 
ings of all were wrought up to the highest pitch. The youths 
were separated from their master, and from each other, and 
watched with great care. The uninitiated directed what 
the master and pupil should write to each other, and these 
tests were varied in such a manner as not only to destroy 
their infidelity, but most firmly to fix their faith. The In- 
dians, on this, ordered a great feast, and made See-quah-yah 
conspicuous at it. How nearly is man alike in every age! 
Pythagoras did the same on the discovery of an important 
principle in geometry. See-qua-yah became at once school- 
master, professor, philosopher, and a chief. His country- 
men were proud of his talents, and held him in reverence 
as one favoured by the Great Spirit. The inventions of early 
times were shrouded in mystery. See-quah-yah disdained 
all quackery. He did not stop here, but carried his discove- 
ries to numbers. He of course knew nothing of the Arabic 
digits, nor of the power of Roman letters in the science. 
The Cherokees had mental numerals to one hundred, and 
had words for all numbers up to that; but they had no 
signs or characters to assist them in enumerating, adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, or dividing. He reflected upon 
this until he had created their elementary principle in his 
mind; but he was at first obliged to make words to express 
his meaning, and then signs to explain it. By this procesy 
he soon had a clear conception of numbers up to a million. 
His great difficulty was at the threshold, to fix the powers 
of his signs according to their places. When this was 
overcome, his next step was in adding up his different 
numbers in order to put down the fraction of the deci- 
mal, and give the whole number to his next place. But 
when I knew him he had overcome all these difficulties 
and was quite a ready arithmetician in the fundamental 
rules, This was the result of my interview, and I can safely 
say, that I have seldom met a man of more shrewdness than 
See-quah-yah. He adhered to all the customs of his coun- 
try, and when his associate chiefs on the miasion assumed 
our costume, he was dressed in all respects like an Indian, 
| See-quah-yah isa man of diversified talents, he passes from 
metaphysical and philosophical investigation to mechanical 
occupations, with the greatest ease. The only practical 
mechanics he was acquainted with, were a few bungling 
blacksmiths, who could make a rough tomahawk or tinker 
the lock of a rifle; yet he became a white and silver smith, 
without any instruction, and made spurs and silver spoons 
with neatness and skill, to the great admiration of people 
of the Cherokee nation. See-quah-yah has also a great 
taste for painting. He mixes his colours with skill. Taking 
all the art and science of his tribe upon the subject, he added 
to it many chemical experiments of his own, and some of 
them were very successful, and would be worth being known 
to our painters. For his drawings he had no model but what 
nature furnished, and he often copied them with astonishing 
faithfulness. His resemblances of the human form, it is 
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action, and sometimes grace, to his representations of a: 
mals. He had never seen a camel hair pencil, when he made 
use of the hair of wild animals for his brushes. Some of his 
productions discover a considerable practical knowledge of 
perspective; buthe could not have formed rules for this. The 
piinters in the early ages were many years coming toa know- 
fedge of this part of their art, and even now they are more 
successful in the art than perfect in the rules of it. "The man- 
ners of the American Cadmus are the most easy and his habits 
those of the most assiduous scholar, and his disposition is more 
lively than that of any Indian lever saw. He understood and 
felt the advantages the white man had long enjoyed, of having 
the accamulations of every branch of knowledge, from gener- 
ation to generation, by means of a written language, while 
the red man could only commit his thoughts to uncertain tra- 
dition. He reasoned correctly when he urged this to his friends 
as the cause why the red man had made so few advances in 
knowledge in comparison with us; and to remedy this was 
one of his great aims, and one which he has accomplished be- 
yond that of any other man living, or perhaps any other who 
ever existed in a rude state of nature. 

It perhaps may not be known that the government of the 
United States had a font of types cast for his alphabet ; and 
that a newspaper, printed partly in the Cherokee language, 
and partly in the English, has been established at New Echota, 
and is characterised by decency and good sense ; and thus 
many of the Cherokees are able to read both languages. After ||*™! 
putting these remarks to paper, I had the pleasure of seeing 
the head chief of the Cherokees, who confirmed the statement 
of See-quah-yah, and added, that he was an Indian of the 
strictest veracity and sobriety. The western wilderness is 
not only to blossom like the rose, but there, man has started 
up, and proved that he has not degenerated since the primi- 
tive days of Cecrops, and the romantic ages of wonderful 
effort and god-like renown. 








Knapp's Lectures. 


AN UNFORTUNATE SOLDIER. 

A short time since, a man named Francois H. Dennell, 
whose garb and demeanour denoted that he had led a 
military life, called on the greffier of the court of assizes at 
Rouen, to request he would deliver him a copy of the judg- 
ment that had sentenced him to ten years imprisonment. 
Such a demand, expressed in a tone of voice equally free 
‘rom impudence and humility, excited a degree of surprise, 
which led the persons present in the room to inquire into 
the circumstances. The petitioner's answer was in sub- 
stance as follows:—“I have been twenty years a soldier, 
and have fought in many battles under the orders of Custine, 
Dumouriez, Kellerman, Lafayette, Jourdan, Brune, and Na- 
poleon. I was promoted to several grades on various occa- 
sions, on the very field of battle ; and, on retiring from ser- 
vice, 1 was allowed a pension of three hundred and ten} 
francs, In 1814 I ran todefend our threatened frontier, but | 


victory had abandoned our colour, and 1 was compelled to] wi 


return to my humble roof through an invaded country. My 
wife and daughter had accompanied me; and one day, hav- 
ing perceived a party of foreign troops, whose sight created 
within me sensations of intolerable pain, we took a by-road, 
which led us to a less frequented part of the country. As! 
we met with no inn whither to obtain refreshments, my 
wife took a five-franc picce, and went to a distant farm to 
procure some bread. The farmer, mistaking her intentions, | 
cut a very slight morsel of a loaf, and throwing it to her| 
in a disdainful manner, ordered her rudely to depart. My 
wife attempted an explanation, which was answered only} 
by repeated insults, and a threat to drive her away with a! 
weapon, which the inhospitable host brandished over her] 
head, I heard my wife’s shricks, and hastened to her re- 
lief. [reproached the villain for his behaviour, and struck | 
him in the face. The blood issued from his nose. Alas! 
he was the mayor of the village! I was soon arrested, im- 
prisoned, and condemned. The scar of infamy covered the! 
glorious wounds I had received in the defence of my coun- 
try. Eight years have I lived in chains. My services, the 
nature of my crime, the incontestable testimonies of my 
conduct while in the ranks, had won the interest of my 
jailers - they petitioned in my favour, and obtained the re- 
mision of two years’ imprisonment. Since then I have 
been deprived of my small pension, and am grown old and 
una::le to labour for myself and my wife, Some charitable 
persons at Abbeville, where I now reside, have advised me 
to procure a copy of my trial, tbat they may join it to some 
documents they intend addressing to the king in my behalf; 
and L am come on foot, with the help of my wife, to beg you 
will deliver me the necessary paper, for which I confess I 
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cannot offer you payment.” The greffier, moved with the 
artless narrative, immediately verified the alleged facts, 
and not only granted the petitioner's claim, but, by begging 
of the veteran to accept some money, proffered an exam- 
ple, which was immediately followed by all present. A sub- 
scription has also been opened at Rouen, which, in all pro- 
bability, will be productive. London Times. 
PRIZE POEM. 

The committee to whom were referred the several poems 
and tales presented for the premiums offered in the Craftsman, 
report: that they have selected “Lexington,” as the best 
poem presented, and therefore entitled to the highest premium. 

Of the poems selected, the first was chosen for its combined 
excellencies. It has more beauties than can meet the view of) 
a casual reader. As a work of art, the drapery which floats 
around it is charmingly graceful, but there are beauties in 
every line and lineament which can be discerned only on in- 
spection, and which will be more perfectly developed at every 
new perusal. The oftener the lover of genuine poetry reads 
this little emanation of genius, the more he will admire it, and 
the higher will be his gratification. Craftsman. 

LEXINGTON. 


WRITTEN BY PROSPER M. WETMORE, ESQ OF THIS CITY. 
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RIDING ON HORSEBACK. 
In some of the former numbers of this journal, we have 


the reach of almost every class of society—of the poor as 
well as the rich; we proceed now to the consideration of 
others, which, as they involve considerable expense, must 
necessarily be confined, in our cities at least, to individuals 
in affluent circumstances. 

First upon the list, is riding on horseback: one of the 
most manly, innocent, and useful kinds of exercise of which 
any one can partake, and by the use of which, the invalid 
has not unfrequently been surprised into health. 

Bishop Burnet, in one of his works, expresses his sur- 
prise that the lawyers of his time enjoyed, in gencral, better 
health, and were longer lived, than individuals of other 
professions. Upon consideration, he was led to attribute 





almost constantly, in order to attend the various courts held 





customed to do chiefly, if not entirely, upon horseback. It 
is certainly very reasonable to suppose, that this circum- 
stance may have had a very beneficial influence upon their 
health, and have aided not a little in prolonging their lives. 

It has been supposed by some, that riding is a more salu- 
tary exercise, and ought to be preferred to walking. This 
however, is by no means the case, under ordinary circum- 
stances, Riding occasionally is confessedly a very power- 
ful aid to health ; as an ordinary means of exercise, it is, 
however, inferior to walking—the latter being in general 
much better adapted to promote an equal distribution of 
the fluids to the different parts of the body—to impart to 
the fibres their due degree of elasticity, an:! in this manner 
to augment the health and strength of the whole system, 
In those cases, however, in which a debilitated constitution, 
or the presence of disease prevents a sufficient amount of 
exercise from being enjoyed on foot, riding on horseback is 
to be preferred. As a general rule, it may be said, that 
walking is best adapted to the preservation of health— 
riding to the relief of chronic disease. In active diseases 
neither of them are adviseable. 

By the dyspeptic, and those predisposed to pulmonary 
consumption, in particular, riding on horseback is an exer- 
cise which should never, if possible, be neglected. 

Though we are not prepared to assert with Sydenham, 
Cullen, and some other physicians, that “horse exercise is 
an effectual antidote to the consumption,” after it has once 





\ become seated in the lungs; yet we have seen sufficient to 


convince us, that when, from predisposition, the disease is 

to be feared, or the individual already experiences its rapid 
approach, riding on horseback, persevered in daily for a 
length of time, in connexion with a well regulated diet and 
proper clothing, is the best, perhaps the only means by 


proud 
‘ages | Which its attack can be avoided or its further progress com- 


pletely arrested, and a comfortable existence enjoyed for a 
series of years. 

In riding for exercise, or to preserve health, eight or ten 
miles a day are sufficient ; but for the purpose of restoring 
health, these little excursions will avail but little. It is not 
from the fashionable half hours’ ride, morning and evening, 
in which the same ground is travelled over, for the most 
part, every day, and the surrounding objects cease to inter- 
est, from being too frequently presented to the view, that 
the invalid is to anticipate any decidedly beneficial effects. 
To produce these, hours must be daily spent on horseback, 
—the mind must be free from depressing or intense reflec- 
tions ; and in the company of an agreeable and judicious 
companion, such portions of the country should be visited, 
in which the novelty or beauty of the scenery is calculated 
to interest the mind and elevate the spirits, Long journeys 
have hence, with great propriety, been recommended to in- 
valids. To suchas can afford it. a ride at a proper season of 
the year, to some one of our remote watering places, or 
springs, presents a very excellent means for recruiting 
health. Let not the indolent and irresolute object to this 
latter jaunt, in consequence of the distance, or the rough- 
ness of the road over which, in many instances, they would 
be obliged to travel. These circumstances are to be view- 
ed rather in a favourable than an unfavourable light. We 
can conceive of but little benefit that would be derived, in 
the way of exercise, from a journey of any distance, upon 
a rail road, and ir. one of the new self- propelling cars. 
Against a species of passive exercise, in which many are 
fond of indulging, we beg leave here to protest—we allude 
to the practice of lounging on horseback—in otier words, 
moving at a snail’s pace overa smooth road, with the exter- 
nal senses but halfawake, and the mind in a state approach- 
ing to complete apathy. It is true, that the individual who 
practices this gentle kind of riding, may enjoy the benefit of 
the fresh air; but as to bodily exercise, he experiences 
even less than the child does upon his rocking horse, or the 
rustic in his favourite swing upon the barn-yard gate. 

Exercise upon horseback should be taken, during sum- 
mer, in the cooler portions of the day—in general it is better 
adapted to clear weather in the inore temperate seasons of 
the year, than to those seasons accompanied by extreme 
heat or intense cold. Journal of Health. 

OLD CUSTOM. 

There is an old custom in Scotland, never to granta light 
of fire to any one out of their houses upon the first day of 
the new year, an instance of which occurred on that day 
in Nelson-street, Glasgow. A stucco-manufacturer went 
from door to door among all higs-neighbours, but could not 





























llin the differeut parts of England; and which they were ac-]j obtain the light of a candle. 


Glasgow Chronicle. 





SINGULAR ESCAPE. 

A gentleman belonging to Edinburgh lately ran an immi- 
nent risk, not only of being bereaved of his life, but also for 
atime, at least, of christian burial. He is so singularly 
hardy in bodily temperament, and s0 erratic in disposition, 
that sea-bathing is altogether as pleasing to him in Decem- 
ber as it is in June to other people. At the dawn of Satur- 
day morning, while enjoying himself in the cooling waters 
of the ocean, a considerable way off the pier at Leith, a 
sportsman fired at his head, under the impression that he 
was aiming ata seal. The sportsman was seized with in- 
expressible surprise and alarm, when he saw a man slowly 
leave the water, and appear on an adjoining rock. When 
the hardy bather reached the shore, the sportsman made a 
suitable apology, and, probably for the first time, expressed 
his unqualification, without regret, that bis shot had com- 
pletely missed. It was, certainly, a narrow escape, as the 
hail struck the water round the gentleman’s ears, and 
though the sportsman had a double-barrelled gun, he fortu- 
nately fired but once. Scotaman. 





ADVANCEMENT OF THE WEST. 


I spent an evening with a venerable clergyman of Ken- 
tucky. He talked of the west with a warmth of emotion, 
and a comprehensivenees of views, which were the proper 
result of his zealous devotion to its best interest, and of| 
his long and familiar acquaintance with the details of its 
history. ‘Forty-six years ago,” he said, “I stood on a 
hill, in the neighbourhood of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
lifted up my eyes upon this western country. I drew a line 
from the spot where I stood north to Lake Erie, and south 
along the range of the Alleghany and Cumberland moun- 
tains to the gulf of Mexico, West of this line was almost 
entirely a waste wilderness. Settlements, it is true, had 
been commenced in Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
but they were rising amid tears and blood, and the whole 
population of the west was then scarcely five hundred. 
Lexington, now numbering six thousand, and Louisville, 
which now contains twelve thousand souls, had not begun 
their existence. Cineinnati, which now numbers twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants, was then an abode of savages ; 
and Columbus, now the seat of government of Ohio, with 
more than three thousand inhabitants, was to remain nearly 
thirty years a dense forest. But what a mighty change has 
God wrought! And I thank him that I have lived to see 
it. In forty-six years five hundred inhabitants have been 
increased to four millions !” 


PRECEDENCY. 


When Matthews was a young man, he happened to be en- 
gaged with a party in Wales, The manager in the midst of 
the season lost his wife; the house was closed, and the per- | 
formers, as in duty bound, mustered their sables to pay honour 
to the deceased partner of their leader. When the procession 
was about to move, a question as to its order arose. ‘My 
dear M.” said one of the actors to the manager, “ we are a 
little at a loss here, how we are to go.’ M. we ought to have 
premised, was sincerely sorry for the loss of his wife. “My 
dear friend,” wiping his eyes, “thank ye for putting me in 
mind of these matters—I am really so grieved—can’t attend 
to any thing. How are you to go? Let me see—oh, I sup- 
pose two by two—yes, that’s it.” “Nay, my dear M., that's 
not it ; I mean in what order are we to walk?” “ Order, my 
dear friend—I am so cast down—I don’t understand you— 
pray explain!’ ‘Why, you know there is a certain order 


Home Missionary. 


to be observed in these cases; now we wish to know which of'| 


us are to precede ?” ‘Oh, my dear friend,” weeping, “you 
are so kind to look after these arrangements, I can attend to 
nothing myself! yes, yes, it is proper to be orderly—iet the 
tragedy people go foremost.” New Monthly. 
rrr rr 
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Colonel Henry Rutgera.—Seldom have we been called 
upon to witness a more general expression of public respect 
than was paid on Saturday last to the obsequies of this de- 
Parted patriot and benevolent man. A hundred carriages 
Were insufficient to accommodate the vast concourse of 
citizens assembled to follow him in his last departure from 
the home of his fathers. He was indeed the poor man’s 
friend, and long will his charities embalm him in the grateful 
Memory of the numbers who were relieved in distress by his 
munificent and unstinted bounty. He was pious without 





ostentation, ardently attached to the cause of freedom and his 
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country, zealous in promoting effectually the interests of every 
institution calculated to advance the public weal, and a gene- 
Tous patron of science and literature. He enjoyed also the 
rare felicity of reaching an advanced and honoured old age. 
May those who succeed to his wealth and worldly advantages, 
inherit with their blessings, his virtues and benevolence. 


Nathaniel H. Carter—The death of this amiable man and 
accomplished scholar has left a void in the editorial circle o! 
New-York. Disease had encroached but too successfully on a 
constitution naturally delicate, and quite worn down by inccs- 
sant application to literary toil and study. He died at Marseilles, 
on the second day of January, in the forty-third year of his 
age; and it is gratifying to learn, that his remains were at- 
tended to their last silent resting place by a numerous con- 
course of English and American friends. Instead of offering 
any remarks of our own on the merits of the deceased, we shall 
avail ourselves of the tribute paid to his memory by his suc- 
cessors in the paper which he once so ably and satisfactorily 
conducted : 

“In announcing to the readers of the Herald and States- 
man the death of Mr. Carter, we may be permitted to make 
a few additional remarks. To the early patrons of the States- 
man no apology will be necessary for devoting a little space to 
a notice of the founder and able conductor of that paper. His 
name derived no fictitious consequence from wealth, office, 
or family connexions; but his merit gained him a reputation 
more desirable, and his extensive circle of friends embraced 
many of the most worthy and distinguished men of the coun- 
try. By those will his loss be felt, and his memory cherished. 

“Mr. Carter was a native of Concord, New-Hampshire. 
He was educated at Dartmouth college, where he graduated 
in 1811, standing in the first rank in aclase distinguished for 
numbers and talent. For several years he devoted himeelf to 
teaching, in which he was eminently succesful and popular. 
In 1816, while in charge of the academy at Portland, he was 
elected professor of languages at Dartmouth university, where, 
however, be remained but a short time, in consequence of 
the unfortunate dissentions at that time threatening the sub- 
version of the institution. He next engaged in editing the 
Albany Register, a paper supporting the interests of Mr. Clin- 
ton, whose splendid talents had excited his admiration, and 
whose personal kindness and friendship he ever after enjoyed. 
In 1822 he removed to this city, and in connexion with the 
late Mr. Prentiss, instituted the New-York Statesman, the 
editorial department of which he chiefly conducted till the 
summer of 1825, when he embarked on a tour through Europe, 
and was absent nearly two years. 

“Mr. Carter's character as a man was most amiable and 
irreproachable. He was modest and unobtrusive in his man_ 
ners, affectionate and confiding in his friendships, liberal, 
benevolent, and charitable towards all, and of the most un- 
blemished integrity and rectitude of purpose. He possessed 
the genius of a poet, a lively imagination, acute sympathies, 
and an enthusiastic relish for the beauties and sublimity of 
nature. His style of writing was chaste, easy, and engaging , 
and his powers of description equalled by few. His Letters 
from Europe, though necessarily written in haste, and cor- 
rected during the languor of disease, have gained him a high 
reputation in that branch of literature. Among his poetic 
effusions, most of which have been published without his 
name, may be selected many of great beauty, which will not 
suffer in comparison with the productions of our best poets.” 


Literary prizes.—The system of offering premiums for 
well written literary essays in prose and poctry, (which, by- 
the-by, originated with the editor of this paper) seems to fulfil 
all the expectations entertained of its power of cliciting the 
happiest exertions of native talent. The pages of several 
periodicals begr testimony to this fact, and among others, are 
those of the Craftsman, an interesting miscellany, edited by E. 
J. Roberts, at Rochester. The committee appointed to award the 
premiums to the best productions offered on certain proposed 
subjects, have announced that Prosper M. Wetmore, of this 
city, is entitled to the first prize allotted to the poetical de- 
partment. The successful poem is entitled “ Lexington,” and 
will be found in the present number. The second best poeti- 
cal effusion is from the pen of Cornelius C. Vanarsdale, 
of New-Brunswick, N.J. The prose articles are both tales; 
the firet ‘““Wakondah,” was written by Willis Gaylord, of 
Otieco, Onondaga county, in this state; the second, “The 
Abduction,” by Henry C. Murphy, of Brooklyn, Long Island. 
We are pleased to recognise among the successful candidates 
two of the correspondents of the Mirror. 


The piano-forte.—Among the tasteful and fashionable ac- 








complishments of modern females, the art of music holds a 


conspicuous rank. It has now become a branch of their 
education, and every one, with the least pretensions to gen 
tility, makes it a part of their juvenile studies. We feel ita 
duty, therefore, to inform our lady readers that this elegant 
art is taught on the piano-forte by Mrs. Reid, an English 
lady, of great taste and science, who has just arrived in this 
city, and made arrangements to give lessons on very mode- 
rate terms. Mrs. R. has studied under the best masters in 
her native country, and cannot fail of giving perfect satis- 
faction to het pupils. 


Fashionable tour.—The brothers Carvill have in press and 
will publish in a few weeks, the Fashionable tour, or Travel- 
ler’s guide The present edition is to be greatly enlarged 
and improved, and is designed as a complete manual for tra- 
vellers visiting the middle and northern states, furnishing not 
only much interesting geographical and historical matter, 
tables of distances, general directions, and sketches of natural 
and artificial objects, but also a description of the various 
public improvements that have been completed or are in pro- 
gress. The whole is to be embellished with engravings, and 
accompanied with a map of the various routes, upon an im- 
proved plan. 

Generous act.—Some time ago, says the New-England 
Palladium, when rents were at the highest, a seven years 
lease was taken of a store, at six hundred dollars a year, which 
at that time wasconsidered a fair price. At the expiration of 
one year from the date of the lease, rents had considerably 
fallen, and the store was not worth what was paid for it. The 
lessee called upon the proprietor—a possessor of large estates 
in that city—and suggested to him the fact of the deprecia- 
tion of the value of the store. He took the subject into con- 
sideration, and the next day handed the lease to the occu- 
pant, with a receipt of six hundred dollars, being a reduction 
of one hundred dollars a year for the unexpired term of the 
lease. Rents continuing to fall, the subject, two years after, 
was again laid before the owner of the store, and an additional 
reduction was made of one hundred dollars a year for the re- 
maining four years; making in all the sum of one thousand 
dollars—thus manifesting a spirit of generosity rarely wit- 
nessed in men of affluence, and setting a laudable example to 
owners of estates similarly circumstanced. 


Another tragedy wanted.—Mr. Pelby, of the Philadelphia 
theatre, offers the sum of five hundred dollars, and a gold 
medal of the value of one hundred dollars, for an original 
tragedy, in five acts, to be approved as the best by a committee 
of literary gentlemen. Manuscripts will be received by him 
until the first of next November. The offer is highly liberal, 
says the National Gazette, but it should have been limited 
toa tragedy absolutely good. The best presented may be 
unworthy of the premium. 

Morning-gowns.—A modern Alcibiades was asked a few 
days ago, by a friend who called on him, and who saw seven 
morning-gowns spread out in his dressing-room, if his tailor 
had sent them for him to make choice of one. “Oh! no,” 
replied the spark, ‘they are those which I mean to put on 
this week.” 

Mexican manuscripts.—Scveral Mexican manuscripts, 
sent some time ago to Europe, and forming part of the cele- 
brated collection of Botturina, have been purchased for the 
royal library. Amongst the number is the report of the spics 
sent by Montezuma to the Spanish camp ; a third manuscript 
represents the human sacrifices. 


Advance of fortune.—The present lord mayor of London 
was formerly a journeyman printer. By those gradations in 
wealth and rank, which industry and honesty always beget, 
he became proprietor of a newspaper, and hence through all 
other advances to the highest office in his native city. 

Divorces.—The supreme court of Vermont, at its late res- 
sion in Rutland, granted six divorces. Ata previous term in 
Addison county it granted eight. The united age of one of 
the divorced couples was one hundred and seventy years. 

Mademoiselle Sontag.—This celebrated woman has be- 
come the countess of Rossi, and assumed the name. 


Madame Garcia.—Bourne has just published a fine litho- 
graphic likeness of this distinguished vocalist. 











Webster's dictionary.—This work has been put to press in 
England. 
American statesmen.—It was an Irish gentleman, we he- 











lieve, says the National Gazette, who said, “he wished to die, 
for the sake of hearing the world speak well of him.” Every 
American statesman must be content to await his final exit, 
to know that any merit can bé allowed, or ahy justice done 
to him, by) political antagonists; 


But there’s an honr still dearer, 
(When will it smile on mo 1) 


‘The hour that brings me nearer 
‘To heaven and to thee; 


OH! NOW THE DARK-EYED EVEN. 
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In eager search of thine, 


‘When will my spirit wander 





I 


Among the lights that yonder 
Tn esdlose Seanty shibe 7 








VARIBTIBEB: 
—_ 

A pIsaprorxtED BRIDE.—A young gentleman was upon 
the point of going to church to be united to a lady of 
considerable fortune, but much older than himself. They 
inet at a friend’s house to breakfast, it being a convenient 
distance from the church. In the course of the refreshment 
their hostess, fancying her husband had made some blunder 
in the directions he had given to the servants, rung him 
such a peal as might have saved the intended bride the ex- 
pense of employing the church bell-ringers to usher in the 
happy day. The candidate for matrimony took a friend 
aside, thus addressing him—“ Heavens! is it possible that 
@ woman can rate a husband so?” and immediately disap- 
peared. The carriages being ready, and all things prepared 
for the cavalcade, every one was uneasy at finding the 
bridegroom non est inventus. Search was made after him 
in every direction, but in vain, until the mystery was solved 
by the arrival of a billet from the next post town, intimat- 
ing, that he had changed his mind. The bride swooned, the 
whole house was in an uproar, and the lady of the house 
resumed her bob-majors, in scolding the servants for letting 
him go without her knowledge. 





| 


Tue Toms OF A VICTIM OF CRITICISM.—Some years ago, 
an anonymous writer attacked the Dublin stage in a bitter, 
but witty satire, called “familiar epistles.’ This was attri- 
buted to a certain literary character distinguished in the politi- 
cal world, but, if the offect assigned be true, he has small 
reason to be satiafied with the cause ; it does little credit to his 








head, and less to his heart. Among the persons attacked was||named the Keats-killer, because it is supposed to have murder- 
Flwin, the comedian ; and, it is said, he never again held upfed a poor poet with the same weapon ; but no person had put! 





his head. He drooped like a mortally wounded man, and 
died shortly after. His wife, as a memorial of affection to 
the melancholy fate of her husband, as well as of vengeance 
on his supposed murderer, erected a tomb with the following 
inscription, in St. Werburgh’s churchyard, Dublin, where I 
went to see and copied it : 


Here lie the remains of 
Mn. Joun Epwin, 
of the theatre royal, who died 
Fobruary twenty-two, 1805, aged thirty-three years. 
His death was occasioned by the 
‘acuteness of his sensibility. 
Before he was sufficicatly known to the public 
of this ek tohave es talenta 
roperly apprecia 
be elperionced an illibers! and + 
cruel attack on his professi utation 
YROM AN ANONYMOUS 
‘This circumstanco preyed ven 
to the extinction of Jife; 
while bo was in apparent bodily vigour, he 
predicted approaching dissolution. 
he consciousness of a brain rending 
with agony, uccounts for that 
prescience, and incontrovertibl: 
establishes the case of his death. 
This stone is 
inscribed to the memory of an 
affectionate husband, 
as a tribute of daty and attachment, 
by her, who, bestacquainted with 
tho qualities of his heart, 
can bost record their amiability. 


There is not on stone, I believe, such another epitaph as 
this, in either ancient or modern times, recording the death of| 
a man killed by a literary attack. Horace alludes tothe death 
of Lycambes in consequence of the severity of Archilochus’ 
verses: and in our own days, one of our periodicals is nick- 
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it on their tombs, and this, I suppose, is the first monument 
ever erected to a man murdered by a . 

A witticis™.—A witticiam may be worth printing, but 
not re-printing; the following is so good that we make 
it an exception to our rule in this particular :—“ Your hand 
annoys me exceedingly,” said the princeofLa Roche-sur-yon 
to a talkative person who was sitting near him at dinner, 
and who was constantly suiting the action to the word. 
“ Indeed, my lord,” replied the babbler, “ we are so crowded 
at table, that I do not know where to put my hand.” “ Put 
it upon your mouth,” said the prince. 

Bowaparte.—During the consulate, Bonaparte, accord- 
ing to Bourrienne, used sometimes to perambulate Paris in 
disguise, in order to learn the opinion entertained of him 
by the commonalty; and on one of these occasions he was 
actually driven out of a shop by an old woman, and he and 
his secretary were obliged,to take to their heels, because the 
first coneul had spoken disrespectfully of himself. 

Girsy wit.—A short time since, two young ladies near 
Camberwell were accosted by a gipsy woman, who told 
them, that for a shilling each she would show them their 
husbands’ faces in a pail of water; which being brought, 
they exclaimed, ‘ We only see our own faces !”—“ Well,” 
said the old woman, “ those faces will be your husbands’ 
when you are married.” 
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MEMORY. 


Ant thou the spell we cling to, thou, 
Binding dark fetters o’er the soul, 

And stainping on the haughty brow 
The death-prints of a fierce control? 

Art thou the form we worship, thou, 
Spirit of bitterness and fear, 

That bid’st the weary numbers flow, 
That met my wakening ear? 


Thou sad’ning power of memory, 
Thou poisoned fount of burning pain, 
How have I sought to turn from thee, 
And perish, or forget—in vain! 
Upon my heart the ties are twined, 
The sealing bond is graven there ; 
I thought to crush it or unbind, 
But the lone echo is—despair. 


‘Thou comest a spectre to the heart, 
From the deep grave of buried ill, 
Nor morning bids the form depart, — 
It lingers o’er the darkness still; 
It guards the fountain depths of woe, 
It speeds the current deep and strong ; 
Unlit its course, unchecked its flow, 
As life is borne its wave along. 


Now bind I o’er my heart a chain, 

Now breathe a spell upon its tide ;— 
It will not still the power of pain, 

But it will grant—the power to hide! 
And must the vision haunt me yet? 

Pll shrine it in the heart below; 
And if ’tis crime to not forget, 


It bears its penance in its woe. Hinpa. 





TO DOCTOR ) 
On hats requesting the authoress, at « wedding, to write on a broken heart. 
“A broken heart!” *Tis a hacknied theme, 
With too little of novelty, 
And too much of truth for the poet’s dream, 
Or the wanderings of memory. 
And few would suppose, who had heard thy name, 
’ Twas a fitting thought for thee, 
While pursuing thy proud career of fame, 
And thy brilliant destiny. 
‘* A broken heart !” Oh, it is not now 
‘Phat auch visions of sadness should cloud thy brow, 
Mid this scene of gaiety ; 
Where the vows of the lovers have just been plighted, 
And the heart and the hand are for ever united. 


It is true, that full many a bridal wreath 
Has been worn with an aching heart; 

As the wild-flower blooms o'er the barren heath, 
In its lonely beauty apart ; 

And fuli many a nuptial vow has been heard 
By those who could never know 

How the crushed affections and feelings seared, 
Were performing their work of woe. 

The blasted hope and the hidden grief, 

(For which even thy skill could have no relief, ) 
‘A poison sure, though slow, 

Which told at length that the heart was broken, 

Though in voice or eye was no outward token. 


*Tis a beautiful world for the happy, and thou 
Who hast seen its most beautiful part, 
And art rich in its knowledge, ob, why is it now 
Thou shouldst speak of “a broken heart?” 
Doth thy fancy roam to the dungeon cell, 
Or to poverty’s lowly cot ; 
Or unmask the great, with the wizard spell, 
Of deep and familiar thought ? 
Oh, lift not the veil! there is anguish and pain, 
And keen disappointments, a desolate train, 
Tn the high and the envied lot; 
And, broken hearts, ’tis in vain we endeavour, 
From the bright scenes of life the dark vision to sever. 
Esrevie. 








CHANGE. 


Change—tis pencil’d in words of light, 
On all that the eye can view ; 
“Tis stamp’d on the silver brow of night, 
On the morning’s crest of blue; 
On the golden cloud in the sunset west, 
On the bow which spans the lea; 
There's a change for the worst—and a change for the best 
For each and all but me. 
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There’s a voice of change for the huntsman’s ear, 
»Tis heard in the hound’s deep bay ; 

And the warrior too that voice may hear, 
It swells in the trumpet’s bray ; 

There’s a song of change in the autumn air, 
For the bird of pinion free ; 

For the forest, the grove, the gieo—bat where 
Is a song of change for me 

A voice of ae ae the placid dee, 
It rings where empests roar; 

For the widow’s dream, for the orphan’s sleep, 
It chants from the wreck-strewn shore. 

The breathing lute and the sounding hall, 
The bloseom which scents the tree ; 

There’s a change for each, and a change for all, 
But where is a change for me? 


Give me the meed of the bosom’s dread, 
To cope with the flashing spear ; 
To weep alone by the voiceless dead, 
To watch by the midnight bier! 
Bring me the laugh of reckless mirth, 
Though hollow and wild it be; 
A dirge to chant o’er a desolate hearth, 
So thou bring change tome, HARP OF THE ISLE. 





STANZAS. 


Oh, bid me seek some trackless sea, 
Where winds and waves are roaming free, 
With no green isle to bud and bloom, 
Like sun-light mid the tempest gloom ; 
And where no rainbow -hues are flung, 

To soothe my lone and beating heart ; 
But oh! let not my soul be wrung, 

To think we must for ever part. 
Oh, not for ever! though I go, 
Where rise the eternal hills of snow ; 
Where no rich gleam has ever smiled, 
Through the dark forest's untrod wild ; 
’Twill be with joy, if I can think 

That once again thy angel tone 
Will, with its magic sweetness, link 

My life’s dull music to thy own. 
Though grief awhile may dim the wreath, 
In which the fairest roses breathe, 
Yet hope’s own star, with smiling ray, 
Can fling the gathering dews away. 
‘Then tell me not that all our love, 

Though shrouded now with mist and tears, 
Must fade, when sweetly shines above 

A ray to gild our future years. Hermon. 

—_—_—_—_—_————— 


POPULAR TALES. 








THE ARABIAN STEED. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

Apa was the daughter of a powerful rajah, who, in the 
reign of the emperor Akbar, dwelt in a superb palace on the 
banks of the Jumna. 

The rajah was proud of his beautiful child and loved her, 
as far as his stern nature was susceptible of such a passion. 
Bat the duties of his situation and his warlike pursuits call- 
ed him frequently from her; and much of the dark-eyed Hin- 
doo’s time was spent in dreary solitude amid the gardens of 
her father’s palace. 

Beautiful as those gardens were, sparkling with gilded pa- 
vilions, the air cooled with silver fountains, and rendered fra- 
grant by the odours of every rare plant, still this perpetual 
solitude wearied her, the society uf her female attendants 
failed to interest her, and as she reclined beneath the pendant 
branches of a date tree, she sighed, and felt more like a pri- 


soner in a cage, than a princess in the pleasure-garden of her 


palace. 

She had dismissed her attendants, and lay thoughtfully 
leaning her head upon her hand, when a rustling amid the 
branches of an orange tree attracted her attention, and she 


started to her feet in an instant with an exclamation of alarm 
and surprise, as she distinctly saw among the clustering 


leaves and blossoms, the bright eyes and dark glowing features 


of a man. 


The branches hastily parted, and a young Mahomedan 


rushing forward, knelt before her. 


“Who art thou 7” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Mercy, mercy, I am de- 


fenceless, spare me !"” 


‘**Merey,” replied the Moor, ‘’tis J must crave mercy 6f' 






you; Zam defenceless, fair lady. 1am at your feet, and in 
your power.” 

“What brought you ‘here ?” she replied. 
the danger 7” 

“ A danger I have braved too often to heed it for an instant 
now.” 

“ Often! What mean you?” 

“Daily at this hour, the hour of your solitary ramble,. have 
I entered these gardens, daily have I lurked behind the shrubs 
thet surround your favourite bower, daily have I gazed on you 
unseen,”” 

“ For what purpose 7? 

“My purpose ! madness—death |" 

“ Death? to me who never wronged you, who never injur 
ed a human being?” 

“ To you, lady—no, no—not to you—I would not harm you 
for the world.” 

“ Death to whom then 7” 

“ To myself.” 

“ Why—what brought you here 2” 

“ Accident, or perhaps idle curiosity first brought me here ; 
and I looked on you for the first time ; need I say why daily, 
after I had once beheld you, I came again?’ 

“Oh, if you are seen,” cried Ada, ‘nothing can save you 
from my father’s rage; you know the barrier, the awful im- 
passable barrier that divides your race from mine—madmab, 
begone !” 

The young Moor, whose face and form were such as might 
have been chosen by a sculptor who wished to represent the 
perfection of eastern beauty, spoke not, moved not; he con- 
tinued kneeling before the agitated girl, while his dark brilliant 
eyes fixed upon her countenance seemed eagerly to read its 
varying expression, that memory might have a store of sweet 
thoughts to live upon, when the reality should no longer stand 
before him. 

Ada could not bear the earnest gaze of those fond eycs: 
where was her anger, her indignation at the intrusion of the 
stranger?—gone! She called not for her attendants ; no, she 
trembled lest they should come. 

“T await my doom,” at length muttered the intruder. “1 
scorn to fly; my dream of secret love is over; my stolen watch- 
ings, so dear, though so hopeless, are at anend; you will cal} 
your father’s guards, and I shall die.” 

No, no—you shall not die—not if Ada can save you; 1 
will not call them, no, I dread their coming.” 

“Then you forgive my boldness?" 

“ Yes—only begone—save yourself.” 

“Shall we meet again?” 

“Never!” 

“Then I will stay and dic; better todie here, at your com 
mand, in your presence, than to go hence and linger out 3 
life of hopeless love, never beholding you again.” 

Poor Ada had never been before addressed in love's own 
‘language. Her hand had been sought by princes and nobles, 
who, secure in her father's sanction, had addressed her in 
terms of admiration, but whose looks and accents were cold 
and spiritless when compared with the ardour of the youthful 
lover who knelt before her. 

“For my sake, if not for your own, go,” she cried. 

“Then we may meet again 2” 

“ Yes, only leave me now, you know not half your peril. 
To-morrow is the annual festival in honour of Vishnu, 1 shall 
be there, and will contrive to speak to you—hark !” 

She pointed to the orange trees. A footstep was heard at 
adistance. The Moor grasped her hand, pressed it to his lips, 
and was lost among the orange blossoms just as the chicf 
officer of the rajah entered the bower to inform Ada that her 
father desired her presence. She cast one anxious glance 
around her, breathed more freely when she found that her 
lover lay unsuspected in his fragrant ambush, and followed 
by her attendant, returned to the palace. There was no fes- 
|tival in Hindostan so splendid as that celebrated annually in 
jhonour of Vishnu in the province over which the rajah 
governed. The gardens on the banks of the Jumna were 
splendidly decorated for the occasion, and at noon were filled by 
crowds of persons, all eager in their various situations cithct 
to see or to be seen ; to pay due reverence to Vishnu, or to be 
"duly reverenced, 


| 
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Kettle drums sounded, golden armour glistened, downy 


feathers waved in costly turbans; cavaliers bearing silver bat- 
tle axes rode proudly on their prancing milk-white steeds, and 
princely ladies were borne in glittering palankeens on the backs 
of elephants. : 

Ada was there, pale and sad ; her stolen mysterious interview 
with her unknown lover, was so recent, so unexpected, so un- 
likely to end happily, that she lay on her rose colour cushions, 
fanned by her favourite slave, withoug taking the trouble to 
draw aside the amber curtains of her litter to look upon the 
festivities which surrounded her. * 

Towards evening the gardens were illuminated with thou- 
sands of many coloured lamps; she raised herself and looked 
around her, but glancing hastily over bright vistas and radiant 
bowers, her eyes rested on a wide spreading tree beneath 
whose overshadowing branches a comparatively dark space 
remained. She there saw the form of her unknown lover: 
he was leaning against the tree, with his eyes fixed upon her; 
she told her slave with assumed levity that she had vowed to 
gather a cluster of the blossoms of that tree, alone to gather 
them, and desiring her to await her return, she hastened be- 
neath the canopy formed by its boughs. 

Selim was indeed there. 

“Speak not,” she earnestly whispered. “I must not stay 
for an instant, I dare not listen to you—but mark my words, 
and if you love me obey them. I do not doubt your love, I 
do not doubt your constancy, but I shall appear to doubt both 
when you hear my request.” 

“Speak Indy, I will obey you,” said the Moor. 

“Go,” whispered Ada, “buy the swiftest of Arabian stecds, 
ride him across yon plain three times in every day; in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening; and every time you ride 
him, swim the Jumna on his back.” 

“Is that all 2 said Selim ; ‘it shall be done.” 

“Ttis all,” replied Ada ; “to prove your love you will Iknow 

“readily do it, but to prove your constancy, or rather to ensure 
our safety, it must be done three times every day for the space 
of one year!” 

“A year)? 

“Yes, and at the expiration of the year, at this festival, on 
this very day, if neither courage nor constancy have been 
wanting, mect me again on this spot. I can wait for no reply 
—bless you, bless you.” 

Ada, with a few leaves of the tree in her trembling hand, 
hastened back to her palankeen, and Selim again, alone, gazed 
from his shadowy hiding-place on the gay festival, in which 
his eyes beheld one form alone. How brief seems the retro- 
spect of one year of happiness! How xad, how interminable 
seems the same space of time, in anticipation, when we know 
that at its close some long looked for bliss will be obtained, 
some cherished hope realised ! 

Selim bought a steed, the whitest and the swiftest of the 
province, and he soon loved it dearly, for it seemed to be a 
living link connecting him with Ada. 

He daily three times traversed the valley, and thrice he forded 
the deep and foaming river; he saw not his love, he received 
no token from her; but if his eyes did not deccive him, he 
occasionally saw a temale form on the summit of her father’s 
tower, and a snow-white scarf was sometimes waved as he 
speeded rapidly through the valley. 

To Ada the year passed slowly, anxiously ; often did she 
repent of her injunction to the Moor, when the sky was dark 
and stormy, and when the torrents from the mountains had 
rendered the Jumna impetuous and dangerous. Then on her 
knees on the rajah's tower, she would watch for her lover: 
dreading at one moment lest fear should make him abandon 
both her and the enterprise, and then praying that he might 
indeed forsake both, rather than encounter the terrors of that 
foaming flood! Soon she saw him speeding from the dark 
forest ; he plunged fearlessly into the river: he buffetted with 
its waves; he gained the opposite shore; again and again she 
saw him bravo the difficulty, again he conquered it, and again 
it was to be encountered. At length the annual festival arri- 
ved, the gardens were adorned with garlands, and resounded 
with music and gladness : once more, too, Selim stood beneath 
the shadow of the wide-spreading tree. 

He saw crowds assamble, but he heeded them not; he heard 
the crash of cymbals and the measured beat of the kettle 
drums. The rajah passed near him, with his officers and 
armed attendants, and these were followed by a troop of dam- 
sels; then came Ada the tajah’s daughter. She was no 
longer the trembling bashful girl he had seen at the last festi- 
val. Proudly and sclf-possessed she walked the qucen of the 
procession, her form glittering with a kingdom's wealth of| 
qiamonds. Selim’s heart sunk within him. 








“She is changed, she will think no more of me!” he in- 
voluntarily exclaimed. But at that moment her dark eye 
glanced towards his hiding-place. 

She spoke to her attendants, and the procession paused as 
she approached the tree alone, and affected to gather some of 
its leaves. 

“Are you faithful? said she, in a low tone; “nay—I 
wrong you by the question; I have seen that you are so; if 
you have courage, as you have constancy, you are mine, and J 
am youre—hush—where is your steed ?” 

Selim held its bridle rein. 

“Then in your hands I place my happiness,” she added ; 
“these gems shall be our wealth, and your truth my trust— 
away! away!” 

Selim in an instant bore Ada to the back of his Arabian, 
and ere the rajah and his attendants were aware she had 
quitted the cavalcade—swift as the wind he bore her from the 
gardens. 

The pursuit was instantaneous, and uttering curses and 
indignant reproaches, the rajah and a hundred of his armed 
followers were soon close at the heels of the fugitives. 

“ Follow ! follow !” cried the foremost, “we gain upon them, 
we will tear her from the grasp of the Mahommedan. They 
approach the river’s bank! and turbulent as it now is, after 
the storm of yesterday, they will either perish in its waters, or 
we shall seize them on its brink.” 

Still they gained upon them; the space between the pur- 
suers and the pursued became smaller and sinaller, and the 
re-capture of Ada seemed certain. When, lo! to the aston- 
ishment of those who followed him, Selim’s well trained steed 
plunged into the foaming torrent, battled bravely with its 
waves, bore his burthen safely through them, and bounding 
up the opposite bank, continued his flight! 

The pursuers stood baffled on the river's bank ; their horses 
having been trained to no such feat as that they had just wit- 
nessed, it would have been madness to have plunged amid 
the eddying whirlpools of the swollen Jumna. 

Every tale should have its moral, What then will be said 
of mine, which records the triumph of a disobedient child in 
a seeret, unauthorised attachment? A temporary triumph 
which so rarely leads to happiness! For this part of my 
story I have no apology to offer; but from the little history of 
Selim and Ada, this small grain of moral inference may be 
extracted: Ladies will do well to try the integrity and prove 
the constancy of their lovers ere they marry ; and lovers 
should endure trials and delays with fortitude, and thus prove 
the unchanging truth of their affection. 
ee 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


HINTS TO JANUSES. 


Mav is a back-biting animal, and yours is a vocation older 
than free-masonry, if that be as old as Solomon. You need 
never be ata loss for subjects; they are always at hand, and 
were they not, if youlook within yourselves, you will tind some 
rather ungracious traits that will well apply to all. No man 
is perfect, nor woman neither, and lest others should forget this 
fundamental principle of your order, impress this fact upon 
them unccasingly, for virtue would grow proud were she not 
reminded of her weakness. Let your commendation be like 
Mrs. Candour’s, so that men would rather suffer your re- 
proach than your praise. ‘Though your assertion is as good 
as another man's proof, it is well enough to give colouring to 
what you affirm, and if you can contrive at the same time to 
mix calumny with ingratitude, it will advance your character 
for consistency. Therefore, if the friend who took you up a! 
foundling in the field, as the countryman brought a similar 
protege to his winter fire, if this benefactor should have an|| 
unlucky pimple on his face, begin your approaches by an ac- 
knowledgment of his favours, and your grief to report any 
thing of him but good, but that you have suspicions of in- 
temperance. If another friend, equally weak, has lent you: 
fifty dollars, which you have kept till gratitude has become a || 
burden, and the lender distasteful, let the rogue endure some 
of the inquietudes his long and inquiring face has inflicted on 
you. Turn the tables upon him ; give out that his affairs are 
in disorder, and that he withholds from you the same sum 
that he was fool enough to lend. 

But your favourite objects, like Mark Antony's, will be the 
ladies. They are too pure, and must be reduced by your 
alloy; and purity would be too happy for your turn of mind, 
without a little detraction. Besides, in this there is no dan- 
ger, and none but a brute loves that, though in dealing with 
men there might be a little peril. But you can wound a fe- 
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sportsman to see the bleeding quarry, so will it delight you 
to see your victim: writhe with pain, while she endeavours to 
conceal the wound. If you are learned, read Shakspeere, 
and you will find a good model in an excellent fellow called 
Tachimo. 

Lastly, much may be done, in your way, without saying a 
word—by yielding a ready assent to what is said by others of 
a similar disposition ; for a willing listener to a tale of calumny 
does as much service to Beelzebub as the narrator himself. 


CARRIAGE RIDING. 

Riding in a carriage ia among those species of passive ex- 
ercise most ordinarily resorted to for the purposes of health, 
but from which less advantage is to be anticipated than from 
almost any other. We, of course, have more immediate re- 
ference to what are termed pleasure-carriages, the cushioned 
seats and well-adjusted springs of which are devised for the 
very purpose of guarding the muscles of those who occupy 
them against that exertion with which the preservation of 
health is so intimately connected. It is greatly to be lament- 
ed, that the class of persons by whom this mode of convey- 
ance is commonly resorted to, are those who stand most in 
need of active exercise. 

Were, indeed, the luxury of a family-carriage to be very 
generally dispensed with in our cities, we are persuaded that 
it would tend, in some degree, to reduce the annual amount 
of suffering from dyspepsia, hypochondria, nervousness, and 
gout, 

Resorted to almost constantly by the females of the family, 
in their out-door excursions, the carriage thus deprives them 
of the little exercise they would otherwise enjoy, were their 
tours of shopping, or their visits of duty, ceremony, and 
friendship, performed on foot. By the head of the family, the 
carriage is most frequently ordered to the door at that period 
of life, when increasing wealth enables him to withdraw 
from the every-day bustle of active business; and when it is 
all-important, for the preservation of health, that some kind 
of regular exercise should be resorted to, in the absence of 
even that which, previously, his avocation forced upon him. 

It is true, that a ride of some distance in a vehicle, the 
motion of which is communicated to the body of the occu- 
pant, may have a very excellent effect in the case of those who 
are too debilitated to partake of a sufficient amount of exer- 
cise on foot, or upon horseback. But, under such circum- 
stances, this kind of riding is, in general, the one most care- 
fully avoided. 

Riding in a carriage has been supposed by many to be an 
admirable means for exercising in very cold or rainy weather. 
The revorse, however, is the fact. Carriages, excepting in 
the case of the invalid, whom urgent business calls abroad, at 
a period when all unnecessary exposure is to be guarded 
against, should never be employed, excepting in clear weather, 
and at those seasons of the year when one or more of the 
blinds can be kept open during the ride. Insosmall a space 
as the interior of a carriage, especially when occupied by 
more than one person, the air very quickly becomes contami- 
nated by respiration, and prejudicial to those who continue te 
inhale it. 

For many reasons, a chair or gig, driven by the individual 
himself, is preferable to a covered carriage. Fresh air, occu- 
pation, and a considerable degree of exercise, may be obtained 
by riding in the former, while all of these, as we have secn, 
are, in a great measure, precluded in the latter. 

During youth, and a state of health, walking, either alone. 
or alternated with riding on horseback, should invariably su- 
persede the use of a carriage; and even those who are in- 
duced to ride, for the prevention of a threatened disease, or 
for the recovery of health, if their strength is not too much 
exhausted, will find, on horseback, the object they are in 
search of, much more certainly than in any of the carriages, 
to the invention of which convenience or luxury has given 
rise, 

Sleighing, which, in the northern portions of our country, 
affords during the winter season so attractive an amusement, 
can scarcely be considered an exercise, in the trifling motion 
it communicates to the body. As a means, however, of draw- 
ing “ forth into the bracing air,” many who for want of this 
inducement might, probably, never quit for any length of 
time the atmosphere of a stove room, it is not unproductive of 
benefit. 

We would, however, admonish all our readers in those states 
in which sleighing is more frequent than it has been, of late 
years, in our inore southorn clime, to be cautious, that, while 








male as the fowler Iacerates a dove; and as it gives joy to the 


partaking of this amusement, their feet, as well asithe rest of 
the body, be preserved comfortably warm, by alstfficient cover. 
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ing; otherwise, from the total inaction in which they are 
necessarily kept, they would be extremely liable to injury 
from the effects of cold. Journal of Health. 


ANECDOTE OF A SLEEP WALKER. 
Daring the revolutionary war there was a gentleman of 
large property residing in Brooklyn, who was addicted to 
the habit of walking in his sleep; panic struck at the inva- 
sion of the enemy, he daily expected that his dwelling would 


box would have upon his mind ; and (as sheexpocted) with 
‘an astonishment almost amounting to phronsy, ke exclaim- 
ed, “ Who has done this? from whence came that box?” 
Not until he had listened to the evidence of his daughter, 
could he be convinced of the possibility of his performing 
such an act while asleep. Suffice it to say, that now 
health, peace, and competence, were once more restored 
to his dwelling, and the result of these blessings had a salu- 
tary effect upon his mind ; and although he atill continued 
his midnight excursions, yet his friends were gratified to 


be ransacked and pillaged. Under the influence of these } find them much less frequent than formerly, and his future 


fears he rose one night, and taking a strong box, which, 
when awake, he never attempted to lift without assistance, 
he proceeded down stairs, furnished himeelf with a lantern 
and spade, and in a deep wooden glen about a quarter of a 
mile from his house he buried his treasure, carefully replac- 
ing the sods so as to create no suspicion of their having 
been removed. This done, he returned, undressed, and 
went to bed. Next morning he was the first to discover 
the absence of the “ strong box,” without having the alight- 
est remembrance of what had passed. Enraged at its loss, 
he immediately accused his domestics of the robbery, as no 
traces of violence were perceptible either on the locks or 
doors of his house, that could induce him to suspect 
strangers. Month after month elapsed, and still the mys- 
tery was not solved, and his family began to want the 
necessaries of life without the means of procuring them. 
At that period of public calamity no money could be raised 
on real estate, and it was at that season of the year when 
agricultural labours had ceased, which left him no means of, 
earning a support for his family. To augment his misery, 
his only son lay confined by a violent fever without any of, 
those comforts which his situation demanded. The mind 
of the despairing father was strongly affected by this melan- 
choly view of the future; his rest became more frequently 
broken, and he would often wander from room to reom all 
night with hurried and unequal steps, as if pursued by an 
enemy. His wife and daughter, who were accustomed to 
these nightly wanderings, never attempted to disturb him, 
unless they were fearful some accident might befall him; in 
this case it was necessary to employ the most violent means 
to awaken him, upon which he would exhibit 20 much fear 
and distress, that they usually suffered him to recover gra- 
dually from his trance, which was always succeeded by a 
drowsiness, after which he would sink into a light and na- 
tural sleep, which generally continued for several hours. 


One night as his daughter was watching at the couch of} 
her sick brother, she heard her father descend the stairs with | 


a quick step, and immediately followed him ; she perceived 
he had dressed himself, and was lighting a lantern at the 
hearth, after which he unbolted the door and looked out ; 
he then returned to thekitchen, and taking the lantern and 
spade he left the house. Alarmed at the circumstance, which 
was not usual, (though it sometimes occurred as above 
related without the knowledge of his family, she hastily 
threw on acloak and followed him to the wood, trembling 
with apprehensions of—she knew not what, both for her- 
self and for her father. 

Having gained the place where he had three months since 
buried the box, he set down the lantern, g0 as to reflect 


strongly upon the spot ; he then removed the sods, and | 


striking the spade againat its iron cover, he laughed wildly, 
and exclaimed, my treasure is safe and we shall be happy! 
And shouldering his heavy burden with the strength of a 
Hercules, he stopped uot as before to replace the sods of| 
the earth, but snatching up his lantern, pursued his way 
directly home, to the joy of hisdaughter, who could scarcely 
support herself from the fears she had experienced, which 
were that he was about to dig a grave, and either commit 
suicide, or murder some one of his defenceless family. In- 
expressible, therefore, was her joy, on seeing him ascend 
the stairs and place the box in its former recess; after 
which, as usual, he retired to rest. His wife and daughter, 
however, were too anxious to sleep themselves; the one 
sat impatiently watching the dawn of day, and the other 
retired to the apartment of her suffering brother, to relieve 
his mind by the joyful event, and her consequent hope of} 
his immediate recovery. 

When the gentleman arose in the morning, his wife ob- 
served the same settled gloom on his countenance as he 
anxiously inquired about the health of his son, and expressed 
his sorrow at not being able to procure those comforts for 
his family which were so much needed. Finding him per- 
fectly unconscious of all that had passed, the preceding 
night, ehe watched the effect which the restoration of the 


dreams also (to judge by his appearance) seemed to partake 
of the mild, serene character of his waking thoughts. 





BURNING OF A LOVE LETTER. 
“ Sometimes they were put to the proof by what was called the ficry 
ordeal.''—Histery of England. 

No morning ever seem'd 0 long!— 
I tried to read witb all my might! 

In my left band ‘‘ My Landlord’s Tales,” 
And three-pence ready in my right. 

*Twas twelve at last -- my heart beat high !— 
The postman rattled at the door!— 

And just upon her road to church, 
1 dropt the “ Bride of Lammermoor !” 


I seized the note—I flew up stairs— 
Flung to the door, and lock’d me in— 

With panting haste I tore the seal, 
And kise'd the B in Benjamin! 

Twas full of love—to rhyme with dove— 
And all that tender sort of thin, 

Of sweet and meet, and heart and dart— 
But not a word about a ring! 


In doubt I cast it in the flame, 
And stood to watch the latest spark, 
And saw the love all end in smoke, 


Without a parson or a clark! Hoop. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








AURORA BOREALIS IN NORWAY.—We were often out at 
night, says M. Everest, admiring the aurora borealis. It 
was seldom bright, but its faintness was always beautiful. 
Sometimes only a small piece of it appeared among the 
clouds, on a dark and gloomy night, so pure and £0 pale, 
that we might have imagined it something like mercy and 
truth shining on a world of sin. But on the eightcenth of 
November it shone forth in full glory. There isa kind of| 
light yellow cloud, which is in England known by the name 
of horse-tails, and is, in truth, an assemblage of long flakes, 
or tresses, thrown about in all directions. Imagine a num- 
ber of these, of a pale colour, like moonlight, and irregu- 
larly wreathed together, #0 as to form a band across the 
heavens, like the arch of a rainbow, with the centre of the 
arch to the westward of the pole-star. Such it appeared 
to us when we first came out. The majestic meteor gra- 
dually expanded itself, for in spite of a sharp wind against 
it, it was steadily approaching the zenith, and having gained 
its point, rested there awhile. The bright canopy was 
awfully near above our heads, and we were inclosed in its 
broad effulgent arms. New streaks of light continually 
kindled as the old ones faded. Sometimes one of the tress- 
es would whirl, us though it were the fold of a dragon’s 
tail; then again it would lose its waved appearance, and 
jshowed only a number of straight vertical stripes, like a 
rain of fire; then a hurried indistinct motion of the shapes 
of light, which we compared to a mysterious dance of| 
spirits, 

Woop Eneravine.—A late number of the Berlin Journal 
of Arts contains an article on engraving in wood, in which 
a comparison is instituted between tho state of that branch 
of art in England, and the improvements which have lately 
| been made in it by German artists, particularly by a wood- 
engraver named Gubitz. It is stated that this artist has 
overcome every difficulty in the imitation of crayon draw- 
ings, and produces from wood coloured prints, the execu- 
"tion of which is perfect. 

Licut.—The velocity of light is such, that in one second 
of time, viz., during a single vibration of a common clock 


two hundred times, and the distance between these is four 
hundred miles. This velocity is so surprising, that the phi- 
losophic Dr. Hooke, when it was first asserted that light 
was thus progressive, said he could more easily believe the 
passage to be instantaneous, even for any distance, than 
that there should be progressive movement so inconcoiva- 
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bly swift. The truth is now put beyond a doubt. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





DARNLEY 

A consrpeRAsLs time bas now elapsed, during which we 
have not found leisure and inclination to read a novel, and 
express upon paper an opinion of its merits; this has been 
partly owing to the pressure of other (if not more important, 
at least) more necessary avocations, and partly to the giving 
way of our courage and energies, before the torrent of new 
books with which our country, in common with many others, 
is literally deluged. For a time we bore up well against the in- 
undation, and with a most heroic and devoted resolution, read 
faithfully every thing that was placed before us; but there 
are limits to human perseverance ; and we question much if that 
most indefatigable of all possible prime ministers, the present 
premicr of England, would not eventually be compelled to 
yield in a contest like that in which the conscientious editors 
of this publishing and writing era are bound in duty to en- 
gage. In despair, we at last resolved to read no more ‘‘ upon 
compulsion ;” and our determination has been well adhered 
to. But still we like a novel, when it is good, and therefore 
we have read the novel which forms the subject of this arti- 
cle. An English copy, with its clear plain type and spacious 
margins, was a temptation which, although strong, we 
might have resisted but for those seducing words, “‘ By the 
author of Richelieu,” which graced the centre of the title 
page. The author of Richelieu! a clever man you are, un- 
doubtedly, Mr. James ; and this your last, is a very clever 
novel, although perhaps not altogether equal to its prede- 
cessor. 

The scene of Darnley is laid in France and England ; the 
time (as its other name, the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 
imports) the early part of the reign of bluff King Hal; the 
principal historical personages are the youthful kings, 
Henry and Francis, and the Cardinal Wolsey. According 
to the established formula, the hero of the story is a miracle 
of courage, gallantry, and honour; and after undergoing 
sundry “ moving accidents by flood and field,” arrives at 
last at the summit of his wishee, and makes his bow to the 
reader in the last chapter, ‘as happy a man as you shall 
see upon a summer's day.” Most of the fictitious charac- 
ters are excellently drawn and well sustained, particularly 
a certain learned Theban, by name Sir Cesar, or Cesar i} 
dotto, who exhibits, in the course of the work, a variety of 
mysterious accomplishments, which in the sixteenth cen- 
tury were wont to obtain for their possessor the reputation 
of a sorcerer. The ladies, into whose society we arc 
brought, are gencrally creations of great beauty, but more 
especially a Lady Constance de Grey, with whose fair hand 
the hero is at last rewarded, and a capricious, beautiful 
young termagant, the Lady Katrine Bulmer, between whose 
characters a perpetual and interesting contrast is kept up 
with exceeding skill and exquisite effect. 

The main faults of this new work of Mr. James arc two ; 
and the same are to be found in Richelieu. The first and 
greatest is a constant straining after wit, and ludicrous 
quaintness of expression, which, if successful, would be 
but a very trifling merit; and being, as it is, a total failure, 
deserves the title of a blemish. 

The other fault arises more, we suspect, from want of 
practice than from any inherent deficiency of talent; we do 
not know of any single word in the English tongue by 
which it can be adequately designated; the French would 
call it inconsequence ; but we, for want of any such conve- 
nient appellation, are obliged to give our idea somewhat 
paraphrastically. The fault of which wo speak, then, is 
dwelling too long upon unimportant matters, which have 
no influence upon the developement of the story. In the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott a wonderful tact is displayed in 
this particular; if an individual or a place be described at 
any length, however little he, she, or it may seem to have 
to do with the story at the time, it will invariably be found 
that the place or person becomes important in the end, and 
that the minuteness of the previous description was neccs- 
sary for the perfect understanding of the subsequent events. 
In Darnley, as in Richelieu, the reverse is sometimes found 
to be the case ; pages are bestowed upon mere episodes; 
amusing or interesting episodes, it is true, but still not suf- 
ficiently connected with the story to requirc or deserve so 
copious a description. 

Despite these faults, however, Darnley is a superior 
work, and well sustains the reputation its author had ac- 
quired by his coup @essai. 

It is now, we understand, in the press, and will be publish- 


ed by the brothers Harper, inthe courséof thé ensuing week. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








THE RAMBLER. 





HYPOCHONDRIA. 


O wad some pow'r the giftie gie us, 
To see oureels as others see us ! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion ; 
‘What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’eus, 


An’ e’en devotion 1—Burns. | 


Hyrocuonpaia is a disorder produced by the disor- 
ganization of the nervous system, whereby the patient ceases 
to view things as they exist, and acquires the property of see- 
ing others that have no existence. His faculties become 
changed, and he regards chimeras as realities, and realities as 
chimeras. On all points excepting one, a hypochondriac 
may be perfectly sane, but on that one he looks upon the rest 
of the world as fools, and himself as the only person to whom 
heaven has given light. There are many shades of this dis- 
order, and the ways in which it manifests itself are innumer- 
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Mons. Ude. Whenever they oat they say, “I know it is) 


} wrong,” and took wpon a person who makes a hearty, careless, 


miscellaneous meal, as one whe is not long for this world. All 
their conversation turns upon their internal concerns, and in 
company they favour the unfortunate lady or gentleman who 
sits next them with anecdotes of their stomach and diges- 
tive reminiscences for the last three weeks. 


infinite relish; and then they wonder for all the care they 
take of themselves, that they are no better. Poor wretches! 
the undertaker eyes them as he walks along, the coffin-maker| 
takes their dimensions in his ‘“‘ mind's eye,” and proceeds to 
make their mahogany resting-places on speculation ; the eex- 
ton chuckles at their approach, and says he hopes he “‘see’s 
them well!” the resurrectionist marks them for his own, and 
the surgeon, surveying their formation with a scientific eye, 
longs to settle some disputed point in anatomy by means of, 
their unfortunate bodies. Death comesat last and pops the little 
life out of them that dieting and doctoring has left, and they 
are troubled with hypochondria no more ! 

Literary, as well as health-preserving hypochondria, is 


able. Doctor Johnson gives a very meagre definition of a hy-||not unfrequently occasioned by a slight touch of dyspep- 


pochondriac when he saysit is ‘one affected with melancholy.” 
Now, though in some instances this may be the primary cause, 
in nine cases out of ten it is the offspring of vanity and igno- 
rance, which, secreting themselves in a man’s brain, engender 
there strange and overweening notions of his own qualities 
and capabilities; this, in the first stage of the disorder, is 
termed self-conceit, but which, sweHing beyond all imagina- 
ble or endurable bounds, becomes at last a confirmed case of| 
mental delusion, and takes the form of medical, legal, religious, 
political, or literary hypochondria. 

One of the peculiarities of this disease is the manner in 
which those who are affected with it laugh and jeer at allwho 
are in a similar predicament with themselves—the quickness 
with which they detect their neighbour's infirmities, and the 
ubstinacy with which they shut their eyes to their own. Thus, 
a well-informed gentleman, who eat, drank, slept, and behaved 
himself like other people, could never get over the strange be- 
lief that he was a barleycorn, and at the mere sight of a barn- 
yard fowl he would fly into his house and lock himself in, for 
fear of being picked up and transferred to the crop of his 
enemy the rooster; yet the same gentleman was very much 
tickled with the story of another hypochondriac, who in walk- 
ing imagined that he did not possess the power of turning, 
but must of necessity move on in a direct line, and who had 
cut himself severely by marching straight through a shop 
window which unfortunately crossed his way—just as one 
foolish hypochondriacal author will laugh at another's expecta- 








tions of immortality, at the same time he does not entertain 
the shadow of a doubt of its being his own inheritance. 1 
knew a profound scholar, and what is more, a sensible man, 
but who, nevertheless, insisted that he was cursed with a cast- 
iron nose. No arguments could convince him of the fallacy of| 
what he considered so self-evident that it might be observed by 
any one; and when a storm of thunder and lightning occurred, 
he was to be seen running about in an agony of fear, and 
using all sorts of precautions to prevent his metal proboscis 
attracting the electric fluid ; after the storm he would regain 
his composure, and thank heaven for his remarkable deliver- 
ance. A friend, to cure him of this fancy, told him of another | 
person who imagined he had a glass nose, and was afraid of 
going out on a windy day for fear of getting it injured, at 
which he laughed immoderately, and proceeded to show very 
plainly that no man ever had, or could by any possibility 
havea glassnose. The other then began gently to insinuate 
doubts respecting the existence of any metallic substance on 
his friend’s face, upon which he grew mightily offended, hit 
his nose a sharp blow, and asked him if he could not hear it 
‘was cast-iron by the sound! This would all seem ridiculous 


sia. Young gentleman with yellow faces and weak di- 
gestions, mistake the sickly fancies produced by a diseased 
state of the humours for the coruscations of genius, and 
whenever they feel a little unwell, concoct what they call 
poetry, which ie merely a number of hypochondriacal no- 
tions strung together, in which they abuse the “ unfeeling 
world,” and long for “pleasant death,” and the “quiet 
peaceful grave,” at the same time that they are taking their| 
spring physic, and using all necessary precautions to avoid 
one and keep out of the other as long as possible. They 
poetize somewhat after this fashion : 
Myra re Lee as 
Wioals “would that se were quiet now, 
And | at rest from all my pain! 
THMro le where poner ow-tves watet 
‘They neither sob, nor cry, nor weep— 
Oh give me that—the grave! the grave! 
and such like abominable nonsense, which many people call 
“very pretty,” and “very pathetic,” and so they come all 
at once to believe themselves poets, and go on wishing 
themselves dead, until people of common sense would have 
no objection if they were taken at their word. One of the 
most offensive peculiarities of this tribe is, their invariably 
assuming that physical imbecility and mental strength go 
together, and vice versa, as if a sound constitution, a cheer- 
ful temper, and a vigorous and imaginative mind were in- 
compatible, William Shakspeare, Walter Scott, and Robert 
Burns were, in their several ways, the three greatest men 
that ever lived, and at the same time three es healthy, 
hearty, and merry fellows, as the world has seen, and never 
wrote a line of regular churchyard poetry in their lives. 
Political hypochondriacs are as thick as flies at mid- 
summer, and are more headstrong, absurd, and obstinate, 
than any of the other classes. No matter how monstrous 
their dogmas are, the pertinacity with which they cling to 
them leaves the man with the cast-iron nose far behind. 
A member of the English parliament got it into his head, 
and all the other members could not get it out, that the 
great cause of distress among the poor was the plentifal- 
ness of the grain harvests, that starvation was a necessary 
consequence of over-production, and the more wheat there 
was grown the less there would be eat. In this country, 
certain people advocate a tariff that will increase commerce 
and support the navy, by doing away with the necessity 
for ships and sailors ; while others believe in a dissolution 
of society, in consequence of a few men calling themselves 
maeons getting together in a snug room, for the purpose 
of singing and drinking without fear of interruption. In- 


enough toa spectator, but how many hundred thousands are } deed, there is no notion too improbable to find its way into 


there in this world who terrify themselves with evils just as. 
imaginary as cast-metal noses, at the same time that they 
laugh heartily at the fears of those who entertain apprehen- 
sions for their glass ones? but because their numbers are 
such as to keep each other in countenance, they escape the 
charge of hypochondria which manifestly attaches to them. 
Of all classes of hypychondriacs, the health-preserving are 
perhaps the most numerous and notorious. These are the 
people for whom heaven has not been able to make anything 
fit to eat. Every dish that is set upon the table is, according 
to their view of things, impregnated with subtle poison. One 
produces flatulency, another acidity—beef is indigestible, 
ham is bilious, tea nervous, and so on from the simplest receipt 








in Dr. Kitchener's cookery to the moyt complicated effort of} 


the head of a political hypochondriac. Many well-meaning 
individuals firmly believed as soon as General Jackson 
became president, that men would hang on trees as thick 


| as acorns, that he would fire thecity of Washington, destroy 


the constitution of the United States, put the coantry under 
martial law, keep his hand m practice by shooting a dozen 
or 20 citizens in a morning before breakfast, and do a num- 
ber of other improper things for reasons best known to him- 
self; and when they are told that no such thing has hap- 
pened, they very wisely shake their heads, and say the ides 
of March are not yet over. There are another set of politi- 
cal hypochondriacs who credit whatever the newspapers) 
tell them, and of course are worse than all the rest’ put| 
together. 













Then. there are the religious hypochondriaes, who firmly 
believe that no one can be in the right excepting themeeives— 


Some think on Calvin heaven's own rpiit fell, 
While others deem him ingtrument of hell. 


But this is ticklish ground. In theatneals the cases of hypo- 
chondria are innumerable, and generally incurable. I have 
seen matrons of forty-five years of age and one hundred 
and fifty pounds weight, who really thought they looked and 
played the girlish Juliet to perfection, and whom no criticism 
could convinee them to the contrary; and I have seen a little 
fat fellow of five feet and an inch, who looked upon himself as 
the beats ideal of Roman grandeur and dignity. I have seen 
Miss —— fancy she could play a fashionable lady, and Mr. 
—— imagine that he looked like a gentleman. I have seen 
———bat cases multiply too fast. 

The greatest hypochondriae of modern times, however, 
is undoubtedly Robert Owen. This very singular individual 
has taken it into his head, that by means of certain strange 
doctrines which have the immediate effect of crazing the 
intellects of those who dabble in them, the world has to be 
regenerated, and the perfectibility of human nature accom. 
plished. He actually believes that the time is coming when 
men will not lie, nor women flirt—when banks will not 
break nor bills be protested—when tailors will keep their 
words and gentlemen pay their debte—when brokers will 
be generous and politicians independent—when a man will 
love hisneighbour as himself, and lend him money without 
interest or security—when Cobbett will be consistent and 
Lady Morgan unaffected, and other things equally strange 
andimprobable. This is the greatest case of hypochondria. 
‘on record, either moral or medical. and any man who will 
believe these things, will believe that the world is growing 
honester. c. 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 
: SCHILLER. 

Amonc the writers of the concluding part of the last cen- 
tury, there are few more deserving of notice, than Frederick 
Schiller; the world, no less than Germany, seems already 
to have dignified him with the reputation of a classic, and 
to have enrolled him among that select number, whose works 
belong alike to every nation, and are destined to float down 
the streamof time, untouched by the flood of oblivion, which 
goon overtakes the mass of authors, as it does the mass of 
other men. 

In this country there are few readers, who have not dwelt 
with interest and delight on the pages of his most popular 
work, “the Robbers ;” while to the dramatic amateur, the 
frequent representations of this early specimen of Schillet’s 
splendid genius, has become as familiar as the ‘‘ names 
of his household gods.” 

Tho high destiny which this celebrated writer has attain- 
ed in the world of letters, may render even this meagre 
sketch interesting ; and in hastily tracing the progress of his 
life, or, in wandering through his intellectual creations, we 
cannot fail of being deeply impressed with the overwhelm- 
ing force of superior genius, straggling through the many 
barriers opposed to its developement, antil it at length 
bursts forth free and unconfined, to the full perfection of 
acknowledged excellence. 

Schiller was born at Marbach, in 1749. His father bad 
been a surgeon in the Bavarian army; but subsequently 
settled himself in the service of the duke of Wartemburg, 
as superintendant of the nurseries and pleasure grounds of 
that prince. The early culture of Schiller’s talenta, were 
obstructed by the confined circumsténces of hie parents. 
His mother is represented as being a woman of superior 
taste and intelligence, considering the ephere in which she 
moved. To her devoted attachment to poetry may be traced 
the germ of that passion which Schiller evinced at an ear- 
ly period of his life, and which, at a time when others are 
only completing their youthful studies, broke forth in the 
fall blaze of maturity in “ the Robbers.” 

He is described in his boyish days, as exhibiting no par- 
ticular indications of that peculiar and splendid talent 
which has raised him to the high rank he afterwards attain- 
ed in the literature of his country. The early occupation 
of his father, and the consequent itinerant life he led, as a 
follower of the army, added to the difficulty he found in 
obtaining even the first rudiments of learning, has been 





attributed as the cause of this abeence of any di 
traits of fature excellence in his boyhood. Yet still, some 
few peculiaritics have been remembered) of this period, 


which constitute in him what is termed “ poetic character.” 
A frank integrity, an appetite for things grand or moving,||eervitude more gelling. His mind was bent on higher ob- 
has been described as discernible amidst all the eaprices of]|jects, and the stern necessity of being compelled ultimately 
his early years, It is said, that once during a tremendous||to toil for his daily bread, was yielded to with reluctant ac- 





thunder storm, his father missed him from the young group 
within doors, and after an anxious search, found him at 
last, in a solitary place in the neighbourhood, perched on 
the branch of a tree, and watching, with eager delight, the 
tempestuous sky, and the flashes of lurid lightning; and 
when chided for his absence, he excused himself by saying, 
* the lightning was so fine.” Such anecdotes, are perhaps) 
of no real value, even if authentic. To the admirers of| 
Schiller, the picture of the boy watching the conflict of the 
elements, is not without a certain degree of interest. 

On the appointment of his father to the situation we have 
named under the duke of Wartemberg, Schiller was duly 
admitted to the public schoo! of Ludwigsburg, and com- 
meneed a course of education necessary for qualifying him 
to assume the sacred functions of a priest. Schiller’s tem- 
per was naturally devout ; with a delicacy of feeling which 
tended towards bashfulness and timidity, there was mingled 
in him, a fervid impetuosity, which was ever struggling 
through its concealment. Such a turn of mind easily took 
the form of religion, impressed upon him as it had early 
beem by the example and instruction of his maternal parent. 
He looked forward to the sacied profession with alacrity ; 
it was the serious day-dream of his boyhood and much o! 
his youth. His studies were pursued without much interest, 
being more the result of duty than any fixed inclination or, 
Jove for the task. He is reported to have enjoyed the re- 
presentations at the Ludwigsburg theatre, better than the 
dry theological disquisitions and learned authors he at this, 
time was prescribed to devote his attention to; and in the! 
annual examinations durmg ths period, he was only desig- 
nated by his superiors as “ a boy of good hope.” 

At the age of fourteen, a circumstance occurred whieh 
entirely changed his future destination. The duke o 
Wartemberg had lately founded a free school for certain 
branches of education, and bad now transferred it from its 
































the benefit of this institution, and having formed a good 
opinion of young Schiller, he invited him to profit by the 
opportunity, which after some conscientious scruples on the 
part of the father, and objection from Schiller, was accepted. 
He enrolled himself in 1773, and turned with a heavy heart 
from freedom and cherished hopes, to grief, and seclusion, 


quiescence, without destroying the indulged hope that some 
brighter destiny awaited him. 

During the indulgence of these various feelings, he framed 
his Rebbers. He had scarcely attained his nineteenth year, 
when this work, which will transmit his fame to many 
generations, was commenced. The circumstances under 
which it was written, may be traced, in all its parts, and 
forms an era not only in Schiller’s history, but in the litera- 
ture of the world. He finished the original sketch in 1778, 
but for fear of offence, kept it secret till his medical studies 
were compicted. An anecdote is given of him during this 
period, which it may not be uninteresting to relate. One 
of Schiller’s teachers surprised him on one occasion reciting 
a scene of the Robbers to some of his intimate companions, 
The words death, heaven, eternity and damnation, occurred 
inthe scene. While Schiller was uttering these words, and 
stamping in desperation up and down the room, the master 
entered. ‘For shame,’ said he, (addressing the young) 
author,) “to get into such a passion, and curse so.” The 
scholars tittered covertly at the worthy master, and Schiller 
called after him with a bitter smile, “a noodle.” 

Shortly after completing his medical studies he was appoint- 
ed surgeon in the Wiirtemberg army. This advancement 
enabled him to complete his project of publishing his Robbers; 
the unbounded popularity of which immediately unlocked 
the portals of fame he had so ardently aspired to enter, and 
stamped him at once among the first literary men of the age. 
‘Translations of this work soon appeared in almost all the 
Europeon languages, and were read in all of them with a 
deep interest. In Germany the enthusiasm which the Robbers 
excited was extreme, and produced discussions in all ranks, 
lof the most fervid and animating description. The general 
sentence was loudly in his favour, yet he found detractors 
as well as praisers, and both equally beyond the limits of 
thoderation. 

In the midst. of this literary glory, the pure and virtuous 
mind of Schiller received a severe shock. He was accused 
lof having injured the cause of morality by his work; of| 
having set up a fiery and impetuous model, which the sanguine 
temperament of inexperienced youth would readily imitate, 
rather than follow in those safe and beaten tracks which 
caution and prudence offered for their pursuits. It was even 
‘stated that a practical exemplification of the pernicious ten- 









and the law. 

In this seminary he continued six years. Submitting 
‘with no patient disposition to the stiff formality and military 
drillingy which formed the regulation of the school. The 
study of the law was to him a source of continued annoy- 
ance and embarrassment. No predilection was felt for this 
newly assumed etady. The constraints and seclusion he 
was now subjected to, preyed upon his mind, and produced 

a habit of constraint and shyness which clung to his cha- 
racter through life. 

Meanwhile the youth was attaining manhood, and the 
fetters of disciptine lay heavier on him, his eyes became 
open to the stirring interests of the world, which seen, only 
through perspective, appeared more gorgeous in its colours 
on that account. Poetry, it has been observed, was his fa- 
vourite study ; and from these sources he had drawn vague 
and imaginary pictures of men and life, and had also im- 
bibed visionary dreams of literary glory, which the solitude 
and restrictions he endured, only served to cherish and ex- 
pand. Goethe's Gotz von Berlichingen, had ditected his 
attention particularly to the drama: his mind, full of name- 
less aspirings, naturdlly issued in imitation—he plunged 
with ardour into this new field for his powers—and produced 
his firet tragedy, Cosmo con Medicis, fragments of which he 
retained and inserted in his Robbers. Occasional con- 
tributions to the magazines of the day, at this period, also 
show the mew tendency of his thoughts, and faintly discover 
the destination he was finally to attain. 

The difficulties which surrounded his present situation, 
were felt by Schiller, with feelings of acute and painful sen- 
sibility—he saw the obstacles which presented themselves 
im formidable array, to prevent him from attaining that 
stand in the literary world hie anxious aspirings were 80 
eagerly directed to, he brooded gtoomily over the restraints 
imposed on him, and severely felt the mortifying truth, that 
he must errive at some consideration in the real world be- 
fore he could attain the eminence he uimed at in the ideal. 

He haz about this time changed his studies for the lew 


dency of his work occurred shortly after the publication. A 
young German nobleman, infatuated with the character of 
Moor, had thrown away the fair prospects he was born to, 
and betaking himself to the forests, after copying this fictitious 
hero through a series of wild and profligate adventures, at 
length finished his career by a disgraceful death. This story 
has been denied by the advocates of Schiller. The German 
nobleman proves to,have been a debaucheé, whose riotous 
extravagance had reduced to want; who took to the highway 
with a tainted character and a blackened reputation, which 
needed no further incentive to urge him to the commission of| 
crime, than what arose from his degraded situation and his 





impoverished purse. The charge of immorality was not the 
only anathema that Schiller had now to contend with. The 
elevated sentiments of liberty, contained in the Robbers, ar- 
rested the attention of ‘the powers that be,” and the author 
‘was denounced to the duke of Wirtemberg as being too dan- 
gerous a person to be retained in the service of that august 
personage. Schiller was summoned to appear before his 
highness, and it proved, that not only were the moral and 
political errors of the work condemned, but it was found de- 
ficient in literary merit. This last defect the duke conde- 
lscendingly offered to improve by proffering his own eervices for 
ithe task. Schiller declined the proposal, and the interview 
terminated in the duke’s commanding the young author to 
abide by his medical subjects ; or, at least, beware of writing 
poetry without submitting it to his inspection. 
Mortifications of every description that could be invented 
by the malice of his superiors, now awaited him; the most 
scrupulous fidelity and the exercise of superior skill in his 
profession, could not exempt him from their attacks. At this 
period circumstances brought him into acquaintance with the 
director of the theatre at Manheim, and under his counte- 


duty was discovered and punished by a week’s imprisonment ; 


the offence was repeated, and stricter measures of coercion 
were inflicted. During a festivity in the garrison, he con. 
trived to elude the vigilance of his jailers, and bade adieu for 
ever to the restraints which had so long oppressed him. Fear- 
ful of remaining near his enemies, he passed into Franconia, 
where for some time he lived under the assumed name of 
Schmidt. The manager of the theatre at Manheim supplied 
his wants, and other friends gradually sprang up to open the 
future to him with more pleasing prospects. 

In this retirement he produced the “ Conspiracy of Fiesco,”’ 
and “ Court intriguing and love,” which, by their original and 
striking character, supported the popularity his first produc- 
tion had excited. His friend, the manager, shortly after the 
publication of the last named piece, obtained him the appomt- 
ment of poet to the theatre at Manheim, and he was shortly 
afterwards elected a member of the German society, at the 
same place. Those honourable testimonials of esteem, united 
him closer with men of kindred pursuits and tempers, and 
effectually quieted any apprehensions from the government of 
‘Stuttgard. He was acknowledged a subject of the Elector 
Palatinate, and had nothing further to fear from the duke of 
Wiirtemberg. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow him through the 
various changos of situation and place he afterwards experi- 
enced; through all of which he sustained the high reputation 
he so suddenly attained. He died at Weimar in 1805, H.* 
er 

COMMUNICATIONS. 





A CHAPTER FROM A MANUSCRIPT WORK. 
Bogin, begin ; the mystic spell prepare.—.Milton. 
Look to my house: 
‘There is some ill a brewing towards my rest.—Shake. 


Tr was a fine evening, in the latter part of July, 1784, and 
the beautiful and picturesque scenery of our Hellespont* was 
gilded by the last rays of the setting sun. The broad sheet 
of water was dimpled by a thousand eddies, which constantly 
whirled back a portion of the gliding wave, whose rising 
current continued to increase in rapidity as the mid-tide ap- 
proached. This singular spot is the scene of enchanting 
variety. At the moment when the ebb or flow is complete, its 
slumbering water presents a amooth and glassy surface, in- 
tersected by rugged shelving rocks and verdant islands; and 
at times it reflocts beautifully the rich and ing tints 
of the sky; not a breath of air disturbs the foliage of the 
trees, which stoop from its banks; whole companies of hum- 
ming insects are on the wing, and venture far and fearlessly 
from their sedgy home. The white sail is spread, but no 
courteous breeze attends it; the colours (then newly stampt 
with stripes and stars) droop to the centre, and no sound is 
heard but of song and idle glee, and the carelees dipping of 
the oar, to which the boatmen resort with little industry, well 
deeming that with the tide will come the favouring breeze 
‘Then commences the change, with a low hollow murmuring 
lof the current; this sound, indistinct at first, gradually in- 
creases into a noise, hoarse and deep, like to the roaring of a 
cataract, particularly at half flood, when the pot,t on the one 
hand, in violent agitation, extends its boiling waves to the 
very centre of the tide. On the other side, off the foot of 
Barn island, lies the hogs-back, a lofty ridge, over which the 
water falls in a sheet of foam, and with a thundering sound; 
yet, towards this the practised helmsman steers, to make safe 
his passage from the more dangerous whirlpool. 1 knew of 
one, who, in the darkness of a cloudy night, with over-cau- 
tion, wore his little bark too far above the rock; it passed 
over, diving, like a duck amid the stream, in which, for a 
second, he sat fearfully engulphed; yet, heaven-directed, it 
brought him up again in safety. 

I have witnessed others who, too timid to face the grisly 
ridge sufficiently long, were drawn into the vortox of the 
pot, and their frail vessel was filled and sunk, or was cast with 
violence to the shore. 

Added to these phenomena, the numberless and stupendous 
masses of rock, which have stood for ages the strength of the 
current, and the shocks of the raging element, particularly 
the mill-rock, Hancock's, the flood-rock, and the middle reef, 
whoeve dark sides rise like leviathans amid the boiling waters, 
greatly increase the sublimity of the scenery. 

The moon had risen high in the heavens, on the beautiful 
evening before-mentioned, when a small skiff, with two per- 
sons in it, shot into the little cove, on the north side of the 
mill-rock. Having thrown their ancher-rope actoss a laige, 
ito secure their boat, the two men hastily moved, in Indian file, 
‘© ‘The clemioa) name given to Huil-gate by Doctor MitchiN. , 
t The whitlpoo}. 
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to the further extremity of the rock, the surface of which is 
about an acre. Here Rob and Sambo had erected a fishing- 
hut, and some of their implements could be discerned hang- 
ing against the wall, by the moon-beams that shone through 
the crevices and open door of their badly constructed little shed. 

‘ We are hero before them,” said the foremost of the two 
men, who had just landed, as he returned from reconnoitring 
the interior of the hut. 

“Dat likely enoup, massa,” replied the other, “for when 
Rob and Sambo promise, no knowing when dey perform— 
dey deal wid de debble—and pity—but he was neber honest, 
masza, but always broke he word when too late to seek anodet’s 
—go home, dear massa, don’t trust the debble or his impe— 
dey are all bad alike.” 

“ Foolish boy!” cried Arthur, “are you afraid of demons? 
if so, take to the boat and begone—the gang will be here 
presently—they will see me safe home. I have nothing to 
fear from men who have shared my kindness so frequently 
as they have. So, go your ways, Trial.” 

“‘No—Trial no stir a foot, massa.” 

“I will compel thee, then, boy. 
with my paddle, else.” 

“ Ah, massa, my oar longer den your paddle ; but Trial no 
leabe you now, if he die for it—but see, see! dey hab been 
here already! Here's Sambo’s foot, massa; neber was dare 
such a big foot in all creation afore!” 

“ Well, if it be so,” replied Arthur, “‘we may as well take 
to our boat again. Wo will follow and overtake them at the 
north side of Barn-island ; for thus it was agreed between us, 
in case I did not find them here.” 

“Oh, massa! but dat Little Hell-gate is a scarish place at 
night. I nolike him at best o’ times—and den, half-tide over, 
he foams and he bellows like some mad bull—you may hear 
him now above all de rest.” 

“Have you no confidence in your master’s prudence and 
Jong experience in the navigation of these waters, Trial?” 

“ At anoder time, massa, I’d no fear a rush; but when bad 
men are abroad on ebil work, and when dem creech-owl cry 
so in dat dark wood, massa, steering too near against, I tink 
it bode no good to white man nor nigger.” 

“Slender foundation for your fears, my good Trial,” said 
Arthur, kindly ; “but pull a quick and steady oar, my man, 
and we will soon leave behind us this patch of wood, and its 
noisy but harmless tenants.”” 

“He no harmless, massa; he big rogue as Rob or Sambo, 
who fetch away our lame chicken last week! You know it 
was one night-walker or t’oder.” 

“Poor bird,” sighed Arthur; “but slacken your right oar, 
Trial, and pull briskly with your left, so as to bring the skiff! 
snugly round.” 

They had reached Little Hell-gate, and, beneath the bright 
moon, all the wildness of the place was visible ; broken ledges 
of rock, which appeared to extend through the centre of the 
current, and others which ranged with the shore on either 
side, were covered and white with foain from the turbulence 
of the waves amid them. 

In a narrow space, apparcutly no broader than their little 
bark, the tide flowed smoothly, but with alarming swiftness, 
as if it were hastening, with quiet dread, from the scene of 
tumult and danger; on this the little ekitf kept its rapid 
course, directed by the skilful hand of Arthur, who sat with | 
his eye steadily fixed on a certain mark, while the quick dip- 
ping of the oars was scarcely perceptible in the undimpled 
race of waters. 

“That was handsomely effected, Trial, my man,” cried 
Arthur, as his servant brought the little bark neatly round, 
and laid it alongside of a flat rock, under the shadow of a 
luxuriant willow, that grew on the bank of the island, whose 
long sweeping branches swung gracefully to the light breeze, 
and, at intervals, wooed the fleeting waves. 

“Here our little vessel may lie unobserved, for scarcely the 
eye of the moon beholds it,” said Arthur, as he stept from the 
boat. 

“De moon a man, maesa? I always tought he had been a 
green cheese; he so round, he no shape like a man.” 

“No, you foolish boy, nor does it always wear its present 
appearance ; it is constantly changing ; at times it is but half 
that size.” 

“Well, massa, I know dat too; but den I tought it was a 
cut cheese.” 

“Some other time, Snow-ball, I'll explain it to you.” 

“Oh, I tank you, massa; but if you beat him into me as 
you did dat catechiee, I no care what he be; I roder not 
know, for he ony make my brain topsy-turvy.” 

“Be silent, Trial, and as soon as you have fastened the 
boat, follow me,” and Arthur ascended the bank. 


Go, or I will strike thee 


Kidd’s money!” 


for them. 


and, raising his hat, he said, 
“As ever, true to your word, my master?’ 


ness to commence the work ?” 
“All,” was the answer. 


knees, muttering a sort of unintelligible jargon. 
man ’bout no good !—he call a name in vain. 


pear. Massa, better come away.” 


not we as well as another? So let us to work.” 


thousand questions of his lagging companion. 


fixed on the secret talisman. 
“We are near the treasure,” said Rob, suddenly pausing. 


length, like the mind of man, bowed low to the alluring 


the mulattoes, who fell to work with the greatest industry, 
throwing up the earth with their spades, chattering the while, 


wealth they were about to disentomb. Even poor Trial stood 


promiees verified which hitherto he had so often reprobated as 
abominably false and wicked; while the good Arthur, com- 
pletely duped by their arts, stood, with folded arms, and the 
air of one who had realized his best expectations. 

“Listen, master!” cried Sambo, raising his head exulting- 
ly, “here is a box or chest beneath my spade.” 

“Strike again,” cried Arthur, as he inclined his ear over 
the hole. ‘There, I heard the sound distinctly ;” he added 
“set your spade once more, Sambo.—oh ! ’tis there ! ’tis there! 
to all intents and purposes!” and clapping his hands, he bade 
them raise the treasure; which they had scarcely attempted, 
when flashes of fire and sulphurous smoke were seen to arise 
from the ground within, blackening the whole air above them, 
and choking them almost to suffocation. 

The face of the moon, but a moment before unclouded 
was now invisible; all around them was dark, save when 


those of an earthquake. 

The blacks threw themselves on their faces, and remained 
in a state of great agitation for a time. 
undaunted; and, after five minutes had elapsed, all again be- 
came quiet ; the dense fog of smoke and flame had dispersed, 
and the moon shone forth in all her splendour, 


arise, Rob and Sambo, and recommence your labours.” 
““We work again, my master, when the devil has gown 


like a flaming sword?” 
“T do not fear him nor his works,” said Arthur resolutely 


all! We will make one more trial for the money ; should 
that fail, I will pursue it no further.’” 

The mulattocs reluctantly raised their spades, and striking 
them suddenly into the earth, the same sound was returned 
which had before convinced Arthur of the presence of the 
valuable treasure he had risked so much good moncy to 
acquire. 























They at length attempted to pry up the box, when a flame, 
preceded by a strong sulphurous smell, warned them to hasten 


«Stop, stop, massa! me no stay here ahind you for al all 


So saying, poor Trial trod so quickly in his master’s steps 
as to merit several severe rebukes. They had walked about 
fifty yards when they came to 2 small valley, or rather a hol- 
low; here they found the mulattoes, Rob and Sambo, waiting 


Rob, the moment he saw Arthur, came towards him witha 
slow and measured step, bearing in his hand a hazle-wand ; 


“Surely so, Rob,” replied Arthur ; “are all things in readi- 
iy 


Sambo was seated on a rock, with his head between his 


“Look, massa, look! cried Trial angrily; “dat conjure 
I hear him say 
debble; and wise man tell you, ony talk o’ him and he ap- 


“Be silent, Trial, I command you to be silent. And now, 
Rob, let thy art discover the hidden treasure which but for 
thee might remain for ever in the bowels of the earth, and 
be of use to no one. One man sows and another reaps. So 
it is even now; but the harvest must be gathered, and why 


Sambo rose, and placed in Trial’s reluctant hand a spade, 
and taking another in his, was prepared to follow; at the 
same time observing the strictest silence, notwithstanding the 
Rob, with his wand carefully poised on his fingers, led the 
way, with the solemn step and air of a thorough adept in the 
art ; while the aged Arthur, evincing an entire respect for his 
deep proficiency, cautiously followed, his unerring eye sharply 


“So indicates this rod ;” and he waved it three times in the 
air, each time repeating an incantation, to strengthen the 
charm. The wand, obedient to the power of attraction, at 
metal, to the complete gratification of Arthur, and the joy of| 


and making their calculations respecting the quantity of 


looking on, in the pleasing expectation of beholding those 


lighted by unnatural flashes, which ceased not to burst from| 
different parts of the earth, attended by rumbling sounds like! 


Arthur alone stood 


“Thank heaven!” said Arthur, “the difficulty is over;| 


how angry he is! Did you not sce his blue lantern rising) 





from the pit, which t they did, dragging Arthur ‘with them to 
some distance. 

In a moment a tremendous explosion took place within the 
pit, and a shower of small stones and fragments of earth and 
sticks came down upon their heads. Whole volumes of 
black smoke again filled the air; and, to add to their alarm, a 
dreadful bellowing was heard, and immediately after the 
demon himself appeared among them, like a walking bull, 
with hide and horns, and his tail ewitching around on every 
side, in the most alarming manner. 

Arthur, for an instant, was really disturbed; but, as the 
enemy approached too near him, he collected his fortitude, and 
boldly bade the wicked one get behind him. At this the 
demon vanished. 

“He demands more gold!” said Rob, ‘‘ before he will yield 
us this; but such an immense treasure as lies here, is worth 
spending an estate for.” 

“T shall give no more,” replied Arthur, calmly yet firmly ; 
and, as if he had made oath to the same, they understood his 
final purpose, and moved off, vexed and disappointed. 

Arthur turned towards Trial, who still lay extended along 
the earth, convulsed with terror; and, until his master 
repeatedly assured him that all was safe, could he be per- 
suaded to look up. Large drops of sweat stood upon his face 
like dew, and his eyes seemed starting from their sockets. 

“ Arise, be of good cheer, my poor snow-ball,” cried Arthur, 
endeavouring to comfort him ; “they are all gone, and I will 
never hold council with them more.” 

“ Dat make me berry grad, massa ; bery grad, indeed, mas- 
ea;” and Trial sprung upon his feet, and followed to the boat, 
which still lay snugly moored beneath the sheltering willow. 

Safely seated in their little bark, Arthur, well wrapped in 
his cloak, gave himself up to meditation, while Trial plied 
the oar, and whistled at intervals an old continental air. 

The night was pretty far advanced when they reached their 
habitation, and over-fatigued, each retired to his rest. 

Arthur had slept tranquilly for about an hour, when a 
strange Moise in the chimney of his apartment awakened 
him, and rising on his elbow he distinguished, by the flickering 
of his taper, the huge demon he had seen on the island, stand- 
ing in the broad fire-place ; his eyes glaring strangely through 
enormous eye-let holes, and his horns and tail much discom- 
posed and out of place, owing to his intricate descent through 
the chimney. 

“In the name of heaven, why came you here?’ demanded 
Arthur. 

“J come to demand my right,” returned the demon. “'Tis 
your gold that I want!” 

“In the name in which I questioned, I now bid you de- 
part in peace,” cried Arthur, as he slipped from his bed, and 
snatching an old rusty sabre, that hung near the chimney; 
and, finding that the fiend vanished not at the sound of the 
sacred name, on the contrary, that he stood his ground, de- 


|, || termined to possess himself of the gold he came for, the old 


warrior darted a pass at his mercenary enemy; at the same 
time warning him to leap from the window, if he wished to 
preserve his forfeited existence. The devil wisely took the 
hint, and, with one spring, reached the casement, preferring 
to risk the dangerous leap rather than encounter the ven- 
geance of old Arthur, who, as the monster flew from the win- 


|| dow, caught fast hold of its tail, which had before appeared 


so formidable, and thereby retained in his grasp the entire 
| disguise, which proved to be nothing more than an old ox's 
hide and horns! 

“ What a dupe I have been!” exclaimed Arthur, as he threw 
the skin into a corner of the room, which he paced three times 
around in his customary circle, and then stretched himselt 
upon his bed to slumber in quict till the early dawn of thc 
morning. P.J. 
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THE DRAMA, 


THE PARK THEATRE. 
Stxce the pleasant days of Paul Pry, there has not been 


.||@ more amusing piece imported than the new three-act 
“There is but one that I fear, and he is above all, and over 


farce of Snakes in the Grass, now in the full tide of popu- 
larity at the Park. It is a dramatic version of one of 
Theodore Hook’s clever Sayings and Doings, and the aitua- 
tions, the exits, and the entrances, are managed with 
much skill and effect ; one of the best proofs of this is, that 
it would be impossible to curtail the picce in the smallest 
degree, without injuring it. There is no feeble and unne- 
cessary dialogue or fatiguing explanations, and the whole 
affair goes off as glibly as tlic author, actors, or audience 

















could desire. ; To,be aure,thereé is but little humour and less 
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wit visible throughout, and Snakes in the Grass is rather an 
ingenious specimen of how ludicrous and amusing a drama 
may be made with a scarcely perceptible admixture of either 
one or the other. The charm of the piece is the manner 
in which the foibles and weaknesses of mankind are hit off. : 
and this of itself is sufficient to insure success, for there 
is nothing so gratifying to an audience as to see their own 
petty vanities and failings exposed to ridicule in the persons 
of others. In this the author has been completely success- 
ful. Every character is a portrait, and has its counterpart 
in all the cities, towns, or villages in christendom. We 
have all seen just such people as Mr. and Mrs. Janus, Mr. 
and Mrs. Skinner, and Mr. and Mrs. Walton. The servant 
Fact, who inflexibly adheres to truth in all situations, is the 
only character who seems a stranger to the spectators ; all 
the rest are old acquaintances. The plot is simple. The 
scene of action is a small town in England, and at the com- 
mencement all is compliments and congratulations on ac- 
count of the approaching nuptials of Mr. Francis Skinner 
and Miss Cecilia Walton. The heads of these two respec- 
table houses, the Skinners and the Waltons, it appears 
have been the Montagues and Capulets of the district, on 
account of a contested lawsuit about a meadow, but have 
waived their claims at the intercession of their children, 
the village Romeo and Juliet. At this period, Mr. and Mra. 
Janus (the two snakes in the grass; arrive, and, under pre- 
tence of peace-making, manage to set the whole dramatis 
persone by the ears. The children break off the match— 
the fathers recommence the lawsuit, and the mothers scold, 
with infinite spirit and astounding volubility. A Captain 
Agitate also arrives for the express purpose of easing his 
conscience, and conferring a benefit on society, by termi- 
nating the mortal carer of Mr. Janus, that gentleman hav- 
ing slandered the gallant captain, and broke off the match | 
between him and the sprightly widow Bloomly. Janus, 
however, compliments him out of his intentions, and then 
manages to make matters still worse; and in the mean- 
time himself makes improper advances to Mra. Bloonlly. 
A succession of most laughable scenes ensue, arising out of| 
the quarrels and misunderstandings of the parents and 
lovers; at last, Janus is surprised by his wife at the feet of 
the widow, and exposed, the several parties reconciled, the 
lovers united, and the lawsuit ended. We have seldom 
seen a piece better acted throughout ; indeed, there was 
nothing that any reasonable person could find fault with. 
Mr. Simpson, as the agitated Agitate, Mrs. Hilson, as the! 
sprightly widow, Mrs. Hackett and Mrs. Wallack were all 
agreeable and entertaining ; but Hilson and Mrs. Wheatley, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Janus, were more than that—they were 
excellent. These two parts will rank amongst the best; 
performances of these valuable comedians. In conclusion, 
we can safely say, that all who desire a hearty laugh may 
have it by going to see Snakes in the Grass. c. 
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Horticultural Society.—We are always pleased to see pro- 
fessional men engaged in advancing the interests of gencral 
science. Their opportunities are more numerous, their faci- 
lities greater, and their inducements stronger to enter into the | 
investigation of subjects connected with the improvement of | 
the arts, and the promotion of that knowledge which is indis- | 
pensable to the comforts and luxuries of civilized life. Horticul- 
ture is at once an elegant and a useful pursuit. It ministers 
to the nice taste of the scholar, to the retined delicacy of the 
epicurean, and to the artificial, but necessary support of the 
cultivator of the soil. The ardent devotion evinced of late 
years in the prosecution of this branch of animated economy 
in the city of New-York, may be regarded as an indubita- 
ble sign of our progressive advancement in the career of| 


polished study. Asan evidence of the advantages to be]! 


derived from the attention paid to this art, we may cite the 
beneficial results of the impulse given to the cultivation of| 
forest trees in England by the publication of Evelyn’s Flora. 
“The patriotic feelings of the English,” says the eloquent 
discourse of Dr. Francis, which is now before us, ‘ have in- 
duced that people to consider Evelyn as one of the most 
efficient founders of their navy.” In New-York, the estab- 
lishment of the society? before which Dr. Francis delivered 
his address, has already beer, attended by the happiest 
effects. The aspect of our markets has been much improv- 
ed, the labours of our horticulturists have been better re- 
warded, and a taste for gardening has been diffused through- 


lof “Let the bright Seraphim,” with Norton’s chaste and 
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|| Dyer, than on any former occasion. 





most delightful results. Dr. Francis has taken a rapid, but 
interesting survey of the history of gardening, and brought 
| it down to our time and country, and accompanied it with 
some very pertinent reflections and suggestions. In the 
| prosecation of his task he has evinced no inconsiderable re- 
search, giving proof of his zeal in promoting the success of| 
the objects which he has so ably advocated. 


New Papers.—We have of late received several dozen first 
numbers of new publications, undertaken indifferent parts of the 
country, and should be happy toallow toeach of them such pass- 
ing notice as their own merit or laudable spirit amply require. 
But they multiply so rapidly on our desk, and a great portion 
of them afford so insufficient a specimen of their latent ability 
ina single number, that it were injustice to their editors, as 
well as injurious to our own candour, to speak in terms that 
would be gratifying to both parties. We regret the inability 
the more, because several of them, like their more aged con- 
temporaries, have indulged in liberal and high-toned expres- 
sions of praise of ou own labours, for which we feel exceed- 
ingly grateful. It is to be feared that the too rapid increase 
of papers is calculated to prove destructive of the general 
benefit which might acrue from a more limited, but requisite 
supply. Jealousy or envy can scarcely be suspected to influ- 
ence our opinion on this subject. ‘The price too, of many of 
the new publications is eo exceedingly low, that the prediction 
of their certain ruin would be only confirmed by the increas- 
ed extent of their subscription lists. 


Oratorio at St. Paul’s.—That unobtrusive body of musical 
amateurs, designated the “New-York Sacred Music Society,” 
gave their fourth annual oratorio at St. Paul’s church, on the 
twenty-fifth ultimo, and in our opinion, as well as that of more 
competent judges, acquitted themsclves in a style which 
would have reflected credit on societies of loftier pretensions. 
There are few, indeed, who combine so much merit and 
modesty as this, and perhaps if there were a little less of the 
latter, the former would be more generally known, As 
Sir Toby says, “this is no world to hide virtues in.” The 
average merit of the present oratorio was fully equal to 
any of the preceding ones. True, Horn and Mrs. Austin 
were missing this year ; and that lady’s splendid execution 
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|Spirit-stirring accompaniments on the trumpet were still 
| fresh in the memories of many of the audience ; yet the in- 
strumental performers were more numerous and effective, 
and the choristers better disciplined, and in more complete 
jection to the wand of the correct and skilful “ timist,” 
The opening chorus, 
“We praise thee, O God,” by Handel, was very finely given, 
particularly the passage, ‘‘ All the earth doth worship thee, 
the Father everlasting.” Though we have always been 
accustomed to hear, and prefer a manly tenor in that noble 
opening of the Messiah—“Comfort ye, my people,” yet 
Miss E, Gillingham’s execution of it, considering the diffi- 
culties she had necessarily to encounter, was highly credi- 
table. Her sister, Miss L. Gillingham, had a more suitable 
selection allotted her from Jeptha—‘ Ye sacred priests,” 
and succeeded admirably in portraying the melancholy ten- 
derness and solemn regret of theleader of the hosts of Ierael’s 
daughter, when taking a last farewell of the haunts of her 
childhood before the sacrifice. There were twice or thrice 
we thought some slight additions thrown in by the fair 
vocalist, but they were so judiciously and delicately inter- 
woven with the whole, as not to mar that faultless piece of| 
sacred composition. The duett of Winter, by the two sis- 
ters, did not afford so much gratification. It is a different 
and tamer style of music, and not exactly suited to their 
voices. It was amply compensated, however, by the reci- 
tative and air from the Creation of Hadyn by Miss L. Gil- 
lingham, There arp many persons who connect the idea 
of sacred music with the formidable nasal psalmody still 
so much in vogue towards the eastward; such persons 
ought to have been present while this was sung, and their 
bristling prejudices would have been at once and for ever 
overthrown. Nay, could one of the genuine Plymouth 
puritans have been resuscitated, and placed within the 
church, even with the horrible Prospect of an organ and 
other profane and carnal wind and scraping instruments 
before him, his soul must have been touched by the super- 
lative beauty of the music, and the manner in which it was 
sung. Hadyn had less sublimity and less pathos than Handel, 
but he had perhaps more variety and fancy and higher 
imaginative powers. The most finished and delightful ef- 
fort of the evening, however, was undoubtedly the recitative 


























out the city by the personal example of the members of the 





and air of “ Sweet bird,” by Miss E. Gillingham. 1t was 





horticultural society, which Promises to be productive of the 
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glad it was the last solo; any other after it must have 
sounded harsh and grating. Mr. U. C. Hill the leader of 
the orchestra, did himself infinite credit by his accompani- 
ments on the violin. The only drawbacks on the pleasure 
of the performance, were the Trio— Disdainful of Danger,” 
and the Duett, “The Lord is a man of war ;” these if not 
positively bad, were at leust comparatively so. There has 
been much said of the increase of musical taste in this city ; 
it looked rather suspicious, however, in the present instance, 
to observe the gathering together of garments and manifest 
eagerness to depart, before the conclusion of the final grand 
Hallelujah chorus. People without music in their souls may 
counterfeit an exuberance of admiration at a single song 
or overture, but their physiognomies invariably betray 
them before the end of an oratorio. 

Engraving on wood.— We have lately acen some specimens 
of this elegant art. They are the productions of Mr. A. I. 
Maeon, an artist who has lately arrived in this city from 
London, bringing with him unquestionable and flattering 
testimonials of his practical skill and scientific acquirements 
from Brougham, the venerable Northcote, Chrystie the 
secretary to the mechanics’ institute, &c. Mr. Mason’s 
specimens are highly finished, and have repeatedly elicited 
complimentary resolutions of thanks from the institutions 
for whose benefit his ingenuity and talents have been suc- 
cessfully exerted. Among these is the society for the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge, for several of whose invaluable 
treatises he furnished the appropriate and deservedly praised 
wood-cuts. He delivered lectures on the history of his 
favourite art, which were well spoken of, and which, it is 
presumed, will be repeated here. 


Peixotto’s Gregory.—Dr. Peixoto, of this city, has lately 
issued a new edition of the highly esteemed text work of 
Dr. George Gregory of London, on the practice of physic. 
It comes recommended to the public by the important facts 
that it is a faithful and accurate transcript from the original 
copy. It is accompanied by a correct version of the cele- 
brated propositions of Broussais, the eminent physician who 
has given a new tone and character to the medical profession 
in France. To these are added original and compiled notcs 
by the editor, the result of hisown personal experience and 
research. ri rf i 

The late Mr. Carter.—We learn from the Boston Galaxy, 
that one of the latest emanations from the pen of Mr. Carter 
was a tragedy, which he presented as a competitor for tho 
prize offered last year by Mr. Forrest. ‘The poetry of this 
drama is spoken of by sensible men as exccedingly chaste 
and beautiful. Mr. Forrest will probably produce it on the 
stage at his earliest leisure. 


The Dowager Countess of Glengall.—A delightful clever 
creature she is. I remember her, says a correspondent of 
the Monthly Magazine, in my boyhood ; the most brilliant 
and fearless dasher of her circle; handsome as a houri, gay ax 
a lark, light as gossamer, and fantastic as a French marquise. 
T have seen her in the course of a day drive a curricle and four 
for one wager, and horeewhip a posse of aid-de-campe for 
another, put a mob to flight, and throw review into disorder; 
out-look, out-talk, out-smile, and out-shine every belle at 
the castle in the evening; break down the master of the 
ceremonies in a waltz ; extinguish the official wit of the secre- 
tary at supper; send the chancellor home with every lamp 
double in his eyes ; and finish the night by playing qucen at 
a masquerade till eight in the morning. 

A new name for a marriage license.—A few weeks ago, a 
Mr. L. who was about “committing matrimony” with the 
daughter of a respectable farmer, near Uttoxeter, waited upon 
the curate of the parish and requested him to let hiin have 
some “sticking plaister.” The reverend gentleman was at 
first disposed to be indignant, but on ascertaining the mean- 
ing of the facetious bachelor, he supplied him with the article 
he inquired after, in the shape of a marriage license, and 
laughed heartily at the joke, 

Origin of Sirloin.—The sirloin of becf is said to owe its 
name to King Charles the second, who dining upon a loin 








of beef, and being particularly pleased with it, asked the name 
of the joint. On being told, he said, ‘For its merit then I 
will knight it, and henceforth it shall be called Sir-Loin.” 


Mozart's sister.—The sister of Mozart died at Salzbourg » 
few days ago. She was eighty years of age, and is said to 


have died in indigence. She was considered to possess great 
musical knowledge. 


Tt is said that the firet effort of thin 





Benjamin West. 


celebrated artist was the painting of the bull’s head, in Straw- 
in truth “ most musical, most melancholy,” and we are“ berry-alley, Philadelphia, 
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THE TYROLESE SONG OF FREEDOM. 
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Pens.—An English paper states, in an article headed 
good news for authors, the arrival of one million three hun- 
dred thousand goose quills, by the ship Ann, from Riga. We 
may be allowed, in answer to this, to mention some bad news 
to quill merchants—namely, the fact that the consumption of| 
quills is daily diminishing, owing to steel pens coming into 
general use, as their superior durability, fineness, and elas- 
ticity, render them preferable instruments wherever much 
and expeditious writing is required—namely, in mercantile 
counting-houses, government and law offices, and the like. 
The circumstance of steel pens never requiring repair, alone 
tenders them more eligible than geose or even swan quills. 
‘Their cheapness also recommends them. But the saving of time 
which they effect ought especially to endear them to literary 
men, the smallest particle of whose time is too valuable to be 
Jost in the mechanical drudgery of mending pens, in the pur- 
suit of which they not only lose their time, but most fre- 
quently also their patience, and, in consequence thereof, the] 
thread of their most valuable ideas! The late Sir Joseph 
Banks (no mean euthority) used, for the last twenty years of| 
his life, none but steel pens; and even the devil himself—a 
name so much abhorred by ears polite—at least the devil in 
Lewis's novel of ‘The Monk,” is represented as registering 
the recruits of the infernal regions with an iron pen. In all 
the shops in London the sale of iron pens or steel pens has 
lately much increased, and that of those perishable, expen-| 





Its object is not classical but scientific instruction ; in particu- 
lar, civil and military engineering. Being a finishing acade- 
my, and involving an expense to government, there is great 
competition for admission into it; the number of candi- 
dates this season was four hundred and sixty-four, of whom 
only one hundred and five could be received. The candidates 
have seldom been more numerous; in the year 1812, they 
amounted to four hundred and seventy-seven ; but the sway 
of France being, at that time, much more extensive, exami- 
nations for admission took place in very distant parts, viz 
in Holland, Switzerland, and Italy ; for the rule is not to con- 
fine the examinations to Paris. The provincial towns of| 
France are visited by inspectors or members of the university 


of Paris, who examine candidates on the spot, and register, || 


according to prescribed rules, their respective degrees of| 
proficiency in mathematics, drawing, and other requisite 
branches. 

STANDARD OF THE JANI88aR1E8,—Odd as it may seem, a 
soup-kettle is the standard of the jantssaries, an emblem 
rather more appropriate for a court of aldermen. Dr. Walsh 
says that he saw in the etreets of Constantinople, an extraor- 
dinary greasy-looking fellow, dressed in a leathern jacket, 
covered over with ornaments of tin, bearing in his hand a lash 
of several thongs; he was followed by two men, also fantas- 
tically dressed, supporting a pole on their shoulders, from 
which hung a large copper kettle. They walked through the 
main streets, with an air of great authority, and all the peo- 
ple hastily got out of the way. This he found, on inquiry, 








sive, good-for-nothing articles, goose and swan quills, dimi- 
nished accordingly. 

Potrrecanio sowoo. aT PaRIe.—The French papers 
contain a notice of the recent examinations into this esta- 
blishment, which has long been celebrated for the useful 
muture of its course, and the ability of most of its professors. 


was the soup-kettle of a corps of janissaries, and always held 
in high respect ; indeed, so characteristic of this body is their 
soup, that their colonel is called tchorbadge, or the distributor 
of soup. Thtir kettle, therefore, is in fact their standard, 
and whenever this is brought forward, it is the signal ofeome 
desperate enterprise, and in a short time twenty thousand 
men have been known to rally round their old insignia of 





SECOND VERSE. 
March chearily on, the foeman repelling, 
No choice now remains to the noble and brave, 
But a vict'ry to-day or a glorious grave, 
‘Then forward, each thought of submission dispelling. 
Gay, gay is the heart, &c. 


THIRD VERSE. 
Hark! hark, mid our highlands the trumpet is sounding, 
‘The patriot's bosom its war-note will cheer, 
And summon to glory each bold mountaineer, 
Then oa like the roe o’er the wild heather bounding. 
Gay, gay is the heart, &c. 


war. Apropos, have they not something to do with kettle. 
drums ? 

Forensic wit—scarLetr’s Last.—Brougham, who is 
not very attentive to the decorations of his outward man, (and 
‘would have driven poor Beau Braummel stark mad, had he 
been condemned to pass the long vacation with him,) entered 
the court the other morning, with his wig most whimsicelly 
lawry, and ‘in most admired disorder ;” so much 60, that 
even on the bench ‘mirth was at odds with gravity,” ands 
general titter was heard. At last Brougham addressed 0 
young barrister, behind him, with “ What's the matter, H—n, 
eh? Why this titter? What the deuce is it that relaxes the 
rigid muscles on the judgment-seat?’ ‘Your wig, sir,” 
cried the smirking junior. ‘“ My wig! my wig!’ cried the 
‘man vot longed for the rolls and couldn't get ‘em, and turn- 
ing to the attorney-general, “Eh, Scarlett, do you see any 
thing ridiculous in my wig?’ ‘‘Humph—no,” said Scarlett, 
“T gee nothing ridiculous in it—except the head.” 

Curm For DRINKING ePIRITUOUS LIQuoRs.—Take two 
ounces of the flour of consideration. Dissolve it in a pint 
of the spirit of self-denial ; then add one quart of the juice 
of resolution toit. Shake it well together—then put it into 
the golden bowl—if the golden bow! (memory) be not broken 


of these bitters may be taken as often as the appetite craves 
strong drink. A larger portion of juice may be added, if 
necessary ; and if one bowl-fall should ‘not perfect a cure, it 
must be filled up again with the e kind. The longer 
one takes these bitters, the leas bitter will they taste. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE STUDENT'S JOYS. 
Ir is, in thought, with reverend bards to thread 
‘The fields of classic lore, fair Tempé’s vale, 
Where bright Penaeus through the muses’ bowers 
Rolls his immortal tide—to climb the seep 
Where springs Castalia’s song-inspiring fount, 
Or hushed within Attalian groves to list 
‘The voice of Plato or the Stagirite. 
It is to fathom nature’s hidden depths; 
‘To search the primal principles of things, 
At darkness looking with a lightning power 
Which brooks no barrier to its piercing glance. 
It is to fly from sloth’s torpedo-touch, 
And purblind ignorance that prisons up 
The deep and latent energies of man, 
And with a high and holy reverence scek 
IXind nature’s teachings at her inmost shrine ; 
Explore her boundless amplitude of means, 
Her countless lab’ratories where are wrought 
‘The untold wonders of her passing skill. 
It is the cause from its effect to trace, 
Untired by slow analyses of things, 
And link when found the ever kindred pair. 
It is to strike the lyre with cunning hand, 
And sweetly from its willing chords awake 
Melodious numbers, such as gently soothed 
‘The troubled spirit of Judea’s king, 
When o’er his harp bent Jesse’s royal sun ; 
And singing on, unrapt, unbribed of fame, 
With kindred charms stern virtue’s car arrest, 
‘Till pleased she owns the unpolluted strain, 
And to all time the living echo gives. 
It is to have with free yet chastened taste, 
Companionship with beauty, and behold 
Her emanations in all visible things, 
By art or nature fabricked in their skill— 
‘The pencil’s or the chisel’s pride, the dome, 
The pillared palace, and the city’s pomp, 
‘The soft and stilly depths of summer skies, 
Where sleep the island clouds in their blue sca, 
‘The undulations of the emerald hills, 
"The lift of mountains and the bend of waves, 
And, fairer still than all, the eloquent form 
Of woman in her purity and prime, 
It is with Shakspeare or with Locke to plunge 
Into the deep unfath’mable of mind— 
To force the bars of mystery that guard 
‘Th’ unbounded scope of thought, and then to stand 
Sublime as on some empyrean height, 
And o’cr the soul’s proud panorama gaze, 
With fancies thronged, and glorious images 
Of high imaginations and conceits 
‘That crowd the wond’ring vision’s amplest range. 
It is in humble confidence to bend 
Before the living oracles of God, 
And, girding up the spirit for deep thought, 
Seek their vast import and obedience learn, 
And then with child-like artlessness receive 
‘Their mystery and miracle of love. 

These are the joys the student seeks, and theso 
His glad reward. What though the vulgar mock 
]lis generous toils and mien contemplative, 

And shun his walks where oft he musing strays 

‘To talk with nature or his own rich soul? 

He hears or heeds them not; but on he sweeps, 

On and still upward, like the eagle sweeps, 

Darting his eye undazzled toward the blaze 

Of truth’s all glorious, all pervading sun! Prorevs. 








SONG. 

Farewell—lovely scenes of my carliest pleasures, 
Where life was a morning unclouded and bright ; 
‘My memory shall hoard you among her best treasures, 
And charm my sad soul with your glorious light. 

How calmly in valleys your shadows are sleeping, 
Where gaily my young feet so often have pressed, 
Tow solemnly now your tall willows are weepin, 
Over the blue swelling waves in golden beams dressed. 
The breezes of evening their last breath are sighing, 
As day’s fading glory yet gleama on the sky, 
And the lone bird of night already is flying 
With shrill voice to welcome the darkness so nigh. 
When over the dark waste our swift bark is gliding, 
And the veilow moon shines on the trembling foam ; 
While lonely at midnight her pathway I’m gliding, 
V'll send forth a song of my own native home. 
Farewell—cherished things, 1 depart, though in sorrow, 
I leave you to slumber unteeling for me ; 
To music and gladness will wake you the morrow— Hl 
‘To foaming of waters shall my waking he. Lara,’ 








STANZAS. 
Me nec tam patiens Laced@inon, | 
Nec tam Larissm percussit campus opime, 
Quam domus Albuner resonantis, 
Et preecepe Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis.— Hor. Car. lib. 1.7. 
Mid the waves of the west there’s an island of green, 
Her sons are undaunted, her daughters are fair ; 
’Tis the land where the steps of my boyhood have been, 
And oftin my dream-hours I think I am there. 


I climb the wild headland that stoops o'er the wave, 
‘To see the white sweep of its avalanche burst, 
Or to gather the flowers, for I fancied they gave 
The most delicate fragrance which danger had nursed. 


T follow the silver of waters that shone 
In the musical stream that directed my track, 

Till the sun from the brow of the mountain had gone, 
And the finger of evening beckoned me back. 


Or I sit for one holiday hour mid the hearts 
That mingled as fondly as brother with brothor, 
And robbed the full quiver of wit of its darts, 
And wreathed them with flowers to fling at each other. 


But the sun through the casement breaks in on my dream, 
And the gems of remembrance that shone in my mind 
Pass away—pase away like the dews onthe beam, _ 
But unlike them they leave not their freshness behind. 
And a languor comes down on my heart when I view 
Those pyramid-mountains where freedom hath thrown 
Her proud recollections, nor fading nor few, 
For they seem not as sacred or proud as my own. 


And the water that glideth beneath is as calm 
As the sacred Cashmirian valleys may be, 
And the breezes that fan it are laden with bain 

As those of the isle in the Indian sea. 


And of birds there’s a numerous choir on each bough, 
And blossoms are budding on many a tree ; 
Yet I cannot imagine the why or the how, 
But they speak not the magic of nature to me. 
Vma stranger to all metaphysical lore, 
And cannot define the strong feelings that rise, 
And tempest-like hurry me onward before 
Their breath to my own native valleys and skies. 
But be it my pleasure to think on the scene 
Where my heart and my thoughts were as light as the air, 
And the friends whom 1 Joved in that island of green, 
May I still, c’en in fancy, revisitthem there. ALPHA. 


ft 
ORIGINAL TALES. 








RAMON, THE ROVER OF CUBA. 

Mr. Mornis—Having read in a newspaper, not long 
since, a notice of a book called “Ramon, the Rover of; 
Cuba,” I immediately went to a bookstore and bought a 
copy of it, feeling a more than ordinary interest in its con- 
tents, inasmuch as the hero of the narrative (who, by the 
way, is as famous in Cuba as Paul Jones is here,) was an 
old acquaintance of my own. If you and your readers will 
have a little patience while I tell the story in my own way, 
you shall hear all about it. 

I was passenger in the schooner John, Captain Marks, 
of Rhode Island, from Matanzas bound to Charleston, in 
the winter of 1825. The schooner was loaded with mo- 
lasses; and there was also a quantity of fruit on board, 
which, to tell the truth, was my own adventure. The 
oranges were in barrels on deck; the plantains and bananas 
stowed in bulk directly under the main hatch, where there 
was a break in the tier of molasses hogsheads; and the 
pine apples were hung up in bunches inthe cabin. A nicer 
lot of fruit was never shipped from Cuba, and if we had 
arrived in Charleston in four days, as the captain calculated, 
I should bave made a pretty speck of it. But that is from 
the subject. I was going to tell you about Don Ramon. 

Captain Marks was a clever man. I had been a passen- 
ger with him before. He was rather tallish and slimmish, 
that is, not very stout. He used to wear a lightish colour- 
ed pea-jacket, and a drab felt hat, and had a stoop forward 
in his gait. He was a powerful strong man. When threo 
or four lubberly sailors were pulling away without being able 
to start the top-gallant-yard, I have seen him lay hold of 
the rope above their hands, and jerk the yard up with per- 


ofall reason, so that in a fresh breeze it was apt to be damp 
walking on deck. I never rode out a gale of wind in her ; 
but Captain Marke told me, that in a stiff northeaster ‘she 
beat all natur for cutting dirt.” I have no reason to 
doubt it. 

When we had left Punto Mayo six hours, with a light 
breeze from the southward, it being then about ten o’clock 
in the morning, we saw a sail in shore on our weather- 
bow, standing to the eastward. We took no particular 
notice. Half an hour afterwards, she appeared to have 
slackened sail and we were gaining on her. Captain Marks 
took the glaes and made her out, as he said, to be “an 
infernal long-sided, black, saucy-looking son of a gun of a 
schooner, with raking masts and powerful heavy spars.” 


her, she was bearing down upon us under a press of sail. 
Here was a pretty piece of business. Being chased by a 
pirate was what the captain had not calculated upon. We 
had a couple of six pounders and a few muskets and sabres; 
but what were these against a well armed rover, which no 
doubt the enemy was? 

But, for all that, Captain Marks was as cool as a peach: 
'Ho ordered every rag of canvass set, for running away: 
and all the arms in order for fighting. Then, says he to me, 

‘Mr. Smith, you had better go below and make your will, 
for I calculate that is a pirate, and if a fresh breeze don’t 
spring up, she will be alongside of us in two hours.” 

I told Captain Marks I was much obliged to him for his 
advice, but I had rather stay on deck and see the upshot of 
the matter. However, a fresh breeze did spring up, and 
the John gained upon her fast for three hours and a half, 
when it fell a dead calm. The sea was as smooth as a 
mill-pond. The pirates got out their sweeps, sent their 
boats a-head with towlines, and were coming up with us 
very rapidly. 

“Captain Marks,” said tho mate, “what shall we do? 
It’s of no use to fight.” 

“Mister Mudge,” replied the captain, “we will fight. 
It’s of no use to surrender.” 

“Wee shall all be shot if we fight,” said the mate. 

“We shall all have our throats cut, if we strike,” said the 
captain. 

“ Then I guess we may as well fight,” said the mate. 

“Tcalculate we may,” said the captain. “Are those 
guns primed, Mister Mudge ?” said the captain. 

“ Yes sir,” replied the mate. 

“Put a handful of spikes and some musket balls into each 
ofthem. I don’t think it’s of any use to mince the matter,” 
said the captain. 

“T guess you mean to mince the pirates,” replicd the 
| mate, as he was stuffing the langridge into the six pounders. 

At this moment I observed a wreath of smoke issuing 
from the bow part of the pirate, and instantly a cannon ball 
struck one of my barrels on our quarter deck, near where 
wo were standing, and made a very liberal distribution of 
the oranges among us. 

“ He bites before he barks,” said the mate. 

“T guoss there will be some loss on that there fruit, Mr. 
Smith,” said the captain. 

‘* Schooner ahoy!” growled a voice through a speaking 
trumpet from the enemy. 

“ He first fires and then hails, that is like knocking a man 
down, and telling him to stand. I wonder where the fellow 
learnt his manners,” eaid the captain, and then putting his 
own speaking trumpet to his mouth, growled back upon his 
adversary, “ Halloo!” 

“Strike your colours and send your boat on board,” said 
the pirate. 

«Not as you knows on,” replied Captain Marks. 

The boats which had been a-hend of the pirate towing, 
now slackened their towlines and pulled alongside their 
‘own vessel, which was nearing us fast enough with four 
; sweeps. Our sails hung flapping against the masts, and 
jthe schooner was rolling considerably. The people who 
secmed to have made up their minds to sell their lives as 
Yankees do other commodities, for the most they would 








fect ease. 
The schooner John was a long-legged craft, sparred out 


fetch, were all intent apon their preparations for the fight. 
Each mann wore his sabre, end-all were provided with muskets 


In five minutes after he had concluded his description of 


oe 
2 
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except those who were to manage the guns, I stood near 
the officers on the quarter dock, and, entering into the spirit 
of the occasion, had brought up my double-barreled gun, 
and a sword which my grandfather, John Smith, wore at 
the taking of Cape Breton. 

The pirate was soon broadside to, within pistol shot. 
Their sweeps were hauled in, and four gund were now fired 
upon us in quick succession. Two of the balls passed over 
us without damage; one struck the water before it reached 
us, and the other passed into our vessel’s side and made a 
considerable splashing and sputtering below. 

“Captain Marks,” said I, “I rather calculate there will 
be some loss on that there molasses.” 

“Texpect there will be some leakage, Mr. Smith,” said the 
captain. “Tom Jenkins,” continued he, “let them have 
a little of that there mixture on their quarter-deck.” 

Tom Jenkins was a regular old salt. He had served on 
board the Constitution last war, and knew how to take ad- 
vantage of a roll in taking aim with a six pounder. He 
let off one of our guna go cleverly, that ita miscellaneous 
contents caused a great deal of dancing and hard swearing 
on the pirate’s deck. ‘“ Give him the other !” said the cap- 
tain, and the second gun was fired with equal success. 

So far the battle was in our favour ; but a breeze spring- 
ing up from the southward, and the pirate being in that 
direction, he bore down upon us and grappled. We flew to 
our vessel’s side to repel them from boarding, but the horrid 
war cry of ‘Ramon y victoria !” rang in our ears. The 
pirates, headed by their renowned leader, poured in multi- 
tudes upon our deck. 

I saw Ramon himsclf when he first gave the order for 
boarding. He was standing on his own quarter-deck, with 
his hat off, in his short jacket and trousers. He was taller 
than the rest of the officers, and seemed to look scornfully 
down upon them. When the second shot from us took effect 
among his men, he became perfectly furious. He swung his 
sword over his head, and pointing towards ua, ordered them, 
in a voice of thunder, to grapple and board. While they 
neared us, he arranged the boarders, and placing himself at 
their head, was the first to step on our deck. As he did so, 
1 took deliberate aim at his head with my fowling-piece, and 
let off both barrels at him; but the roll of the vessel saved 
the scoundrel. 

Captain Marks, having discharged his piece, flew at him 
with a handspike, which he had providently laid on the 
companion-way. A dozen of the pirates threw themselves 
between the commanders, and three of them were prostrated 
hy a single sweep of the handspike. Before he could Taise it 
again, Captain Marks, was pierced with many wounds from 
their long knives, and fell upon the deck. This was the last 
T saw of the action; for, a moment afterwards, I received a 
heavy blow on my head, and fell senseless. 

When I came to my senses, I found myself lying in a com- 
fortable berth, the curtains of which being closed, I could not 
see what cabin I was in ; although the light that came through 
the small opening of the curtains was sufficient to apprise 
mo that the berth was not my own. I felt stiff and sore, and 
my head ached severely. I was neither able nor willing to 
move, and I lay for some time listening to the rush of the 
waters, a8 the vessel glided through the waves with an easy 
motion. Gradually I recovered a distinct recollection of the 
fight, and all itd horrible circumstances; at last, I came to the 
comfortable conclusion that I was lodged in the pirate’s cabin, 
and rescrved for some new exhibition of cruelty and malice. 

I managed to turn myself on my side towards the light, 
and carefully reaching out my hand, I raised the curtain, 
without any noise, so as to gain a peep into the cabin. It 
was handsomely furnished, the panneling of mahogany, and 
the curtains of crimson silk. A brilliant lamp hung sus- 
pended from above, over a splendid centre-table, on which 
were disposed a pair of silver-mounted pistols, a richly chased 
sword, and several books and charts. One of these last was 

“spread out before the only person whom I observed in the 
cabin, and whom I instantly recognised as the Rover. I re- 
member his looks, as if it were but yesterday. He was seated 
at the table, supporting his forehead with his left hand, and 
diligently examining the chart. His features were regular and 
very handsome ; his eyes large, black, and full of fire; his 
hair long and clustering over his shoulders. He wore a blue 
jacket of fine broadcloth, and white vest and trousers, with a 


girdle-belt of morocco, in which were stuck a brace of pistols 
and a dirk, 


‘When he had been poring over the chart ten or fifteen 
minutes, a boy entered the cabin with a dessert of sweet- 
meats and fruit, and a bottle of red wine, placed upon a 








afterwards found to be the sailing-master. He was a coarse, 
malignant, sanguinary villain ; and his character was writ- 
ten in his features. I never saw such a diabolical face; it 
was dark, swarthy, half covered with mustachios, and bore 
an ugly scar over the left eye. He had an eye like a black 
snake ; his very smile was grim enough, but his frown beg- 
gare all description. He sat down to the dessert with his 
commander, and they entered into conversation ; but as it 
was in the Spanish language, 1 was not able to make out 


freely. 

While they were finishing their dessert with a cup of 
coffee, come one of the crew put his head down the compa- 
nion-way, and in the English language announced a sail 
a-head. I shuddered, and threw myself back again in the 
berth, while the pirate officers hurried upon deck. 

For half an hour afterwards I heard only the rushing of 
the waters by the wooden walls of the cabin, with now and 
then a hoarse word of command from some one on the quarter- 
deck ; then the growling voice through the speaking-trumpet, 
“Ship ahoy !’ I could not hear the anwer, nor could I un- 
derstand the hailings which the pirate afterwards made. 

When the dialogue through the speaking-trumpets was 
over, an order was issued to the men, and from the bustle 
which followed I concluded that they were clearing the decks 
for action. Directly the Rover came below, and began to pre- 
pare himself for the active scene in which he was to engage. 
He pulled off his cravat and opened his shirt-collar, tied a 
bandanna handkerchief round his waist, pulled off his boots, 
and put on a pair of light pumps. He then carefully examined 
the priming of his pistols, and taking his sword from the table 
went upon deck once more. 

You can easily imagine, Mr. Editor, what sort of reflections 
were passing in my mind at this time, Helpless and friend- 
less, prostrate and half dead with bruises, a-prisoner to pirates, 
and just about to encounter the horrors of a sea-fight, without 
even the poor satisfaction of striking a blow in my own de- 
fence, or the prospect of deliverance in case the pirate should 
be conquered, and my carcass escape the dangers of the battle. 

‘If the pirates beat,” thought I, “I shall at their first leisure 
be flayed alive for an honest man; if hey are beaten, I shall 
be hanged for a pirate.” 

My reflections were interrupted by a broadside from the 
vessel I was in, which was directly answered by another from 
her antagonist. A ball came into the cabin, passed right over 
my body, and dashing the cabin lamp to pieces, left me in 








utter darkness. The loud shouts of the pirates now rose upon 
the night breeze, mingled with curses in all languages, and 
the groans of the wounded and dying in the ong universal 
language of suffering and agony. 

Presently a heavy shock against the side of our vessel made j 
me aware that the combatants had grappled, and the clashing 
ef swords and the report of pistols gave notice of the pirates 
having boarded their enemy. ‘Then the tremendous voice of 
the Rover and the shouts of “Ramon! Ramon!’ from his 
own men, were heard above the wild tumult of the fight. 

The agony of suspense which I had suffered during the 
action now rose so high that my feeble strength could sustain 
it no longer; my brain reeled—all recollection, all sense for- 
sook me, and I fainted. 

When I recovered I was lying upon a mattress spread upon 
the deck of the vessel, and the first object that met my eyes 
was the Rover, bending over me with a look of intense in- 
terest and compassion. When he eaw me open mny eyes, he 
spoke to me in English. 

“So you are better-—here, taste this.” And he gave me aj 
cordial. ‘Come, raise yourself up a little and look about.” 

So saying he assisted me to lean against the companion- 
way, and I gazed upon the scene around me. It was a clear 
bright day, and by the light colour and smoothness of the 
water, I knew that we were sailing on the great bank of Ba- 
hama. All was tranquil and serene. The sea-birds were 
scaling over the waters, and the schools of flying-fish darting | 
out into the air. 

No eail was in sight ; but few of the pirates were visible, 
and those were lounging about the deck, some smoking and 
others leaning idly over the gunwale, and gazing vacantly on 
the waters. The Rover sat by me, and watched my counte- 
nance. His traculent looking sailing-master was stretched at! 
his length on a sea-chest, a few fect from me, and casting 
occasionally a malignant glance at the Rover and myself. 

“Young man,” said Ramon, “ you wonder, I suppose, that | 
you have not shared the fate of your compenions. J caved 
you, hecause I chose to do a0 ; it was my whim. I havea freak 
of that sort come into my head sometimes. I liked your looks; 


much of it. Ramon drank of the wine sparingly, the other 
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shall not be destroyed. Your safety has cost me something, 
and will, perhaps, cost me more. But I have said it—and a 
legion shall not move me from my purpose—you shall be safe.”” 
I expressed my gratitude as well as I was able, and the pi- 
tate kept his word. But I have already made my story too 
long. ‘To conclude, then—after staying a week on board the 
achooner, and entirely recovering my strength, I was sct on 
shore three miles from Punto Mayo, and found my way to 
Matanzas, and not long after returned to the United States, 
Your friend and humble servant, Jacosvs Joun Smity. 
ee ee) 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE DISAPPOINTED LOVER. 

A rew weeks since an advertisement appeared in the Glou- 
cestet Journal, stating that the writer was anxious for a wife, 
and setting forth the usual quantum of self-praise and im- 
portance, with a catalogue of ‘good temper,” “cheerful vis- 
position,” “tolerable fortune,” and other requisites on the 
part of a lady, so essential to produce felicity in the marriage 
state. Accordingly, a note was received by the would-be 
enamoured swain, couched in terms of maidenly and becom- 
ing modesty, and signed with the soft name of Maria, pro- 
mising the advertiser all that the most fastidious husband 
could possible require. An answer was immediately returned 
‘by the lover, couched in terms that could alone be expected 
from a youthful, enthusiastic, and enraptured lover. The 
correspondence became intensely interesting, continued for 
some time, and at last he prevailed on the beloved of his soul 
to name il giorno felice, when all disguise was to be thrown 
off, and she agreed to meet him in the lower avenue of the 
Old Well Wall, Cheltenham, and settle the preliminaries of a 
nearer and dearer correspondence on the delicate, important, 
and awful step, he had almost persuaded her to take. But, 
alas! how short-lived and deceitful are all the joysof this sub- 
lunary world! His fair correspondent was merely an ideal 
being, created by one or two waggish and laughter-loving 
youths of that gay town, who invited a strong muster of 
friends to be present, without mentioning the name of the 
lover, whose appearance they expected in the form of some 
romantic youth. No such amiable and engaging character, 
however, appeared, and the assembled crowd began to suspect 
that they had been hoaxed, instead of the lover, when their 
attention was directed to a respectable and elderly-looking 
gentleman, dressed in the very first style of fashion, with eyo- 
glaas, jewellery, and all the external points of a man of rank, 
besides highly perfumed for the occasion! but his walk was 
rather tottering and trembling. After enjoying the confusion 
of the old gentleman for some time, who paced the walk with 
hasty strides, ever and anon looking round for his dear Maria, 
his tormentors approached him. After a few nods and winks, 
they followed him in procession, reading aloud, amidst the 
applause and encores of the throng, the whole of the Corres- 
pondence. The amorous and disappointed sexagenarian 
first looked remarkably sheepish; then turned upon them 
with a withering frown of savage indignation and revenge, 
which only increased the ridicule; and finally, seeing his aa- 
sailants were not to be beaten off, he fairly took to his heels, 
and ran away as well as the infirmities of age would permit 
him, quickened in his pace by the shouts of all present, who 
begged he would present “their best compliments to Maria !"' 





EFFECTS OF CHARCOAL. 

The following instance of narrow escape from death prover 
the necessity of precaution when charcoal is used for the 
purpose of drying rooms. A house in Worcester had under- 
gone some renovation, and the walls not drying so quick as 
was wished, a chafing-dish, containing charcoal, was made 
use of, and shifted from one room tothe other. The female ser- 
vant had been desired to clean the windows of one of the apart- 
ments, and the girl placed the burning charcoal in the room 
with her. In the course of the morning some persons passing 
the front of the house were startled at hearing groans and 
moaning, as if of some one in the agonies of death; they imme. 
diately stept in, and mentioned the circumstance to those they 
found thcre, who were the workmen only, engaged in the re- 
pairs of the premises. Inquiry was now made for the servant 
girl, the only person missing down stairs. Some short time 
previous two domestics in the establishment of the earl of 
Surrey lost their lives from inhaling the fumes of ignited char 
coal, and, most singularly, the principal workman at the house 
in question was at the time of ‘that occurrence employed at 
that nobleman’s mansion, and was the first to discover the 
lifeleas bodies of the sufferers, Recollecting that charcoal 
was now being burnt on the second floor; aware also that the 


























silver salver; and soon after a man came below, whom I 


I took a sort of fancy to you, and said to myself—the fellow 


girl was employed in one of the upper rooms, and finding that 
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she did not answer when called upon, the above circumstances 
presented themselves to his mind, and fearing a similar catas- 
trophe, he hastened up stairs. He found the room-door locked, 
a breathless silence seemed to prevail within, and he could ob- 
tain no answer or notice taken of his calls and knockings for 
admission. His fears now greatly increased; he burst open 
the door, when he feund, as he dreaded, his worst apprehen- |! 
sions were realised. ‘The girl was stretched on the bed, to all | 
appearance a corpse, and in the centre of the room stood the 
chafing-dish, still emitting its deleterious fumes, which would 
in a few more minvtes have terminated the life of the poor 
girl. Happily, however, her deliverer on approaching her 
closely, discovered, that although in a state of perfect insen- 
sibility, there were yet some faint signs of life remaining ; en- 
couraged by which, with assistance he promptly carried her 
down stairs, and after the lapse of some time symptoms of| 
returning animation exhibited themselves, and the girl re- 
covered. She hed a full recollection, upon coming to herself, 
of the manner in which the overpowering vapour first attack- 
ed her, although then unconscious that the sensation she had 
experienced proceeded from any cause. She said she had 
been in the room a short time only, when she felt a heaviness 
and torpor steal over her, which gradually increased so much 
as to prevent her going on with her work ; thinking it a tem- | 
porary ailing only, she laid herself down on the bed, suppos- 
ing it would be the means of recovering her, but first took the | 
precaution to make fast the door, as her mistress was out, and ' 
there were only men in the house. From this time until diz. | 
covering herself, to her surprise, down stairs, she was entirely | 
insensible of what was passing. Hereford Jour. 





EFFECTS OF FRIGHT. 

We have often remarked on the impropriety of exciting the 
fears of children, for the purpose of more easily managing | 
them, but never since we appeared before the public have we 
heard of any thing so truly horrible as the following. The 
subject being too delicate to allow of the mentioning of| 
names, we shall avoid such an exposure, but at the same time 
we pledge ourselves for the correctness of the narration. Some 
time ago, a lady in a certain considerable town in Yorkshire, \ 
went to a neighbour's house to take tea, along with her hus- | 
band, and left her little family to the care of her servants. In 
the course of the evening she felt very uneasy, and being im-| 
pressed with the idea that all was not right at home, she left, 
her friend’s house early. On arriving at her house, she found | 
that her servants, in the exercise of high life below stairs, had! 
collected a social party. This she passed over without obser- 
vation, and, proceeding up stairs to the nursery, ehe was sur- 
prisod by a terrific figure at the foot of the bed of the youngest 
child, which was twelve months old. The fact was, that the 
nurse-maid finding the child not very ready to get to rest, and 
being loath to be disturbed in her evening’s enjoyment by its 
crying, had dressed up and placed the figure alluded to at the 
foot of the infant’s bed, with a view of frightening it to sleep. 
‘The contrary effect, however, had been produced; the child 
had been horror-struck, and appeared to its mother with eyes | 
fixed, in an idiotic stare, upon the image. Astonished and 
distracted, she rung the bell, and then proceeded to take up 
her infant; but, lo! it was a lifeless corpse. The fright occa- 
sioned by the nurse’s folly had been too much for the little in- 
nocent. In the extreme of fear the pulse had ceased to beat ; 
the vital spark had fled, and the mother was left to mourn in| 
unutterable anguish the credulity which induced her to trust 
to such a servant, and the perfidy of the unprincipled nurse, 
in whom she hud confided. To add more is needless, and to! 
describe the subsequent sorrow of the parent is impossible. It 
is a melancholy story, but it is not more strange than true; 
and we give it with no other view than to place such parents 
ag may read the York Herald upon their guard with respect || 

* to those to whom they may intrust the care of their innocent 
and helpless oftxpring. York Herald. 





PREDICTION VERIFIED. 


Our readers are all familiar with the anecdote of the almanac 
maker, whose boy inadvertently seasoned the weather with “a 
little snow,” in June, which, by an extraordinary coincidence 
of circumstances, established the reputation of the almanac 
beyond the reach of gainsaying. The faith, so prevalent at that 
time in almanac-makers’ predictions, respecting the weather, 
scems not to be extinct, even at the present day. During the 
prevalence of the mild weather, in the fore part of the winter, 
a trader in Franklin county was shus accosted by one of his 
customers: “Mr, Yardstick, I've brought back the almanac 
I bought of ye, for I don’t b’lieve it’s ginnywine, and I want 
my sixponce ayain, or else onc of the ra’al farmers’, that can 





7 
be depended upon. Thisis all a sham.” He went on to re- 


late, that, depending on his almanac, he had made sundry 
arrangements for sleighing and sledding, and had been sorely 
disappointed. He then opened his almanac and exhibited to 
the shop-keeper the following words, extending through half| 
a page, and occupying a epace of two or three weeks: “look 
out for snow about this time.” “So,” said the trader, “you 
say, that depending on your almanac, you have been greatly 
disappointed.” “ Yes, I have been waiting for snow these 
throe weeks; every body has been looking for it and wonder- 
ing why it did’nt come; the gals have lost their eleigh-ride, 
and neighbour Goodwill says we sha’nt never get our wood up 
at this rate.” “I am sorry for your disappointment, but the 
| fault is your own, and not mine nor the almanac’s; if you will 
examine again, you will find that the almanac did not predict 
| the coming of snow, but merely the looking for it ; if it had 
actually come, people would not have been looking for it, as 
you say every body has been, even as is there foretold; and 
thus the prediction is verified.” This logic convinced the 
purchaser, who went away, not only satisfied that his 


almanac predictions. Worcester Spy. 


STANZAS. 
How have youthought of me? 


How have I thought of thee 7—as flies 
The dove to seek her mate, 

Trembling lest some rude hand has made 
Her sweet home desolate ; 

‘Thus doth my bosom sesk in thine 

The only heart that throbs with mine. 


How have I thought of thee 7—as turns 
The flower to meet the 

E’en though, when clouds 
Tt be not shone upon ; 

Thus, dear one, in thine eye I sce 

The only light that beams on me. 

How haveI thought of thee ?—as thinks 

The mariner of home, 

When doomed through many a dreary waste 
Of waters yet to rvam ; 

‘Thus ‘doth my spirit turn to thee, 

My guiding star o’er life’s wild sea. 

How have J thought of thee 7—as bends 
The Persian at the shrine 

Of his resplendent god, to watch 
His earliest glories shine. 

Thus doth my spirit bow to ther, 

My heart's own radiant Deity. 


sun, : 
and storms arise, 


Tantus. 





HEREDITARY DESCENT OF MENTAL TALENT. 

From a number of facts, a few of which we shall select for 
the purpose of illustration, it will appear remarkably striking, 
that such an inheritance is more generally derived from the 
maternal than the paternal side. In the examples to be ad- 
duced, a selection has been made with a view to the different 
varieties of mental superiority, and the following comprehends 
| Poets, historians, and oratore.—Lord Bacon. His mother was 
daughter to Sir Anthony Cooke ; she was skilled in many lan- 
guages, and translated and wrote several works, which dis- 
played learning, acuteness, and taste.—Hume, the historian, 
mentions his mother, daughter of Sir D. Falconer, president 
of the college of justice, as a woman of “singular merit ;” 
and who, although in the prime of life, devoted hereelf entirely 
to his education.—R. B. Sheridan. Mrs. Frances Sheridan 
was a woman of considerable abilities. It was writing a 
pamphlet in his defence that first introduced her to Mr. Sheri- 
dan, afterwards her husband. She also wrote a novel highly 
praised by Johnson.—Schiller, the German poet. His mother 
was an amiable woman; she had a great relish for the beau- 
ties of nature, and was passionately fond of music and poetry. 
Schiller was her favourite child.—Goethe thus speaks of his 
parents: “I inherited from my father a certain sort of elo- 
quence, calculated to enforce my doctrines to my auditors ; 
from my mother I derived the faculty of representing all that 
the imagination can conceive, with energy and vivacity.”— 
Lord Erskine’s mother was a woman of superior talent and 
discernment; by her advice her son betook himeelf to the bar. 
—Thomeon the poet. Mrs. T. was a woman of uncommon 
natural endowments, possessed of every social and domestic vir- 
we, with a warmth and vivacity of imagination scarcely infe- 
rior to her son.—Boerhaave’s mother acquired a knowledge 
of medicine not often found in females.—Sir Walter Scott. 
His mother, Elizabeth, daughter of D. Rutherford, W. S. was 
a woman of great accomplishments and virtue. She had a 
|good taste for and wrote poetry, which appeared in print in 
1789.—We might further mention the mother of Marmontel, 
of Bonaparte, Sir William Jones, and a host of others. But 





was the “ ginnywine farmers’,” but confirmed in his belief in 
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a sufficient number has been given, we think, to show that in 
a majority of cases eminent men have derived their talents 
from either parent, and that it is a remarkable circumstance, 
that such inheritance is most generally from the maternal 
side. Northern Whig. 








MISTAKEN VIEWS OF RELIGION. 

One cause which impedes the reception of religion, even 
among the well disposed, is that garment of sadneas in which 
people delight to suppose her dressed ; and that life of hard, 
pining abstinence, which they pretend she enjoins on her dis- 
ciples, Let us try the case by a parallel, and examine it, not 
as affecting our virtue but our pleasure. Does religion forbid 
the cheerful enjoyments of Jife, as rigorously as avarice forbids 
them ? does she require such sacrifices of our ease as ambi- 
tion; or such renunciation of our quiet as pride? Does de- 
votion murder sleep, like dissipation? Does she annihilate 
fortune, like gambling ? Does she destroy health, like intem- 
perance ? Does she embitter life, like discord ; or abridge it, 
like duelling? Does religion impose more vigilance than sus- 
picion ; or half as many mortifications as vanity? Vice has 
her martyrs; and the most austere and ascetic (who mistake 
the genius of christianity almost as her enemy) never torment- 
ed himself with such cruel and careless severity, as that 
with which envy lacerates her unhappy votaries, Worldly 
honour obliges us to be at the trouble of resenting injuries— 
but religion spares us that inconvenience, by commanding us 
to forgive them; and by this injunction consults our happi- 
ness no less than our virtue ; for the torment of constantly 
hating any must be at least equal to the ein of it. If this esti- 


|{ mate is fairly made, then is the balance clearly on the side of 


religion, even in the article of pleasure. Nat. Jour 





THE WOLF OF NOBLE RACE, 

A young wolf, whoin his first campaign against the leopard, 
had shown the white feather, and shamefully scampercd off ut 
the first appearance of danger, was, in consequence, dragged 
before the judgment seat of king lion and by the angry monarch 
sentenced to receive a dozen stripes and to lose one of his ears. 
“And must I suffer such indignity ?” exclaimed the kneeling 
culprit. “I whose father once, in a dangerous emergency, 
sustained the throne already shaken by rebellion, and who was 
for his services created a nobleman of the first rank?” “You 
are in the right,” interrupted the lion, smiling, “the son of 
such a father merits some distinction. Let him receive two 
dozen stripes, and have both his ears cut off.” Nat. Gaz. 





INSTINCT. 

It is well known that animals in a state of nature, when, 
by some secret impulse, they feel their end approaching, al- 
ways retire to the most hidden recess, where, as if pursued 
by a dreaded demon, they await the fatal moment solitary 
and unseen; hence it is rare to find a wild animal which 
has died in the open fields, A remarkable circumstance 
illustrative of this principle of instinctive fore-knowledge 
has long been familiar in Callendar policy, in the eastern 
half of which a number of sheep are yearly out to graze. 
It necessarily happens that, during the season, a few die a 
fair strae death. On these occasions, the doomed animal 
invariably forsakes ita companions, and wanders from the 
flock towards the side of a steep hill facing the north, 
where, under shelter of a small plantation, it patiently lies 


;down, without tasting the pasture on which its carcass is 


soon to be stretched, food for the foxand the crow. Scotsman. 





A GOOD LESSON. 

Talleyrand had a confidential servant excessively devoted 
to his interests, but withal superlatively inquisitive. Hav- 
ing one day intrusted him with a letter, the prince watched 
his faithful valet from the window of his apartment, and 
with some surprise observed him coolly reading the letter 
en route. On the next day a similar commission was coh- 
fided to the servant, and to the second letter was added a 
posteript, couched in tho following terms: “ You may send 
a verbal answer by the bearer; he is perfectly acquainted 
with the whole affair, having taken the precaution to read 
this previously toits delivery.” Such a posteript must have 


been more effective than the severest reproach. Times 





RARE OCCURRENCE. 

In the populous townships of Brynton and Blymen, which 
form one large parish, situated within a few miles of New- 
port, Shropshire, a‘male child had nét been born during the 
last twenty-four yearsuntil @ few.weeks since, and only one 
other within the space of twenty-four ycara, 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
: SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 

Turis great and distinguished man has been so long cele- 
brated for his fearless and intrepid opposition to arbitrary 
power, and for bis unceasing efforts towards ameliorating the 
condition of his fellow men, that he has received the em- 
phatic cognomen of “ the friend of the people,” by the almost 
universal suffrages of his countrymen. 

Imbued as he is with the same love of country, and the same 
determined spirit of resistance to the encroachments of power, 
when exercised against the rights and freedom of his fellow- 
citizens, which glowed in the breasts of the worthies who 
promoted, by their untiring zeal, and established the independ- 
ence of these United States, we think that a short notice of 
this illustrious patriot cannot fail to interest American readers. 

Sir Francis Burdett is descended from one of the most an- 
cient families in Great Britain, the early founders of which, 
it is recorded, were celebrated for the same patriotism and} 
love of liberty evinced by the present representative of thcir 
house. Born thus among the privileged classes of society, 
it is perhaps the more surprising, that he has constantly been 
enrolled in the service of that portion of his countrymen 
whose situation is so far removed from the aristocracy of the 
land, both by prejudices of birth and education; yet, devoted 
as he ever has been to the interests of “the people,” his most 
violent opponents do not deny him the merit of being, in the 
fullest sense of the term, “a gentleman,” and what is a far 
more honourable title, “an honest man.” 

The consistency which has characterized his political carcer 
has blunted the malice of the most determined supporters of 
‘the divine right of kings ;” and the conscientious discharge 
of his public duties, even to the suffering of fine and impri- 
sonment in the performance of them, has extracted from the 
same characters the meed of approbation, as proceeding from 
a firm conviction, that his principles are the result of disin- 
terested and pure patriotism. 

Sir Francis commenced his political career in 1796, in 
which year he was returned to parliament for Borough- 
bridge, in Yorkshire. In the house of commons he soon 
became a warm advocate of the rights of the people, and for 
reform in parliament ; and shortly afterwards he instituted an 
inquiry into the state of Cold-bath Field’s prison, in London, 
and effected by his exertions the dismissal of the governor, 
and a complete reformation in the regulations of the prison, 

This early display of boldness and integrity, in behalf of 
sufiering humanity, and determination to promote that salu- 
tary reform in parliament, which all lovers of their country 
at the time loudly called for, rendered Sir Francis extremely 
popular. At the dissolution of parliament in 1802, he was 
talled on by a large number of freeholders to represent the 
county of Middlesex, and after a severe contest of fifteen 
days, he was returned by a considerable majority. His oppo- 
nent, Mr. Mainwaring, petitioned parliament against the re- 
furn, and a new election took place, between Sir Francis and 
the younger Mr, Mainwaring, the father being incapable of| 
again coming forward, when Mr. Mainwaring was returned 
by a majority of five votes. On the succeeding general elec- 
ion, Sir Francis again stood for Middlesex, in opposition to 
the ministerial candidate, Mr. Mellish, but was again defeat- 
cd. It is reported, that Sir Francis expended on these several 
clections the sum of one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

A vacancy shortly after this occurred in the representation 
of the city of Westminster, and it was determined by the 
electors of that city to put Sir Francis into nomination to 
represent them in parliament, without putting him to any 
expense ; a resolution which was carried into effect, and he 
was duly returned by a large majority. 

One of the most magnificent processions that ever graced 
a‘ chairing” of a successful candidate, was the reward of) 
Sir Francis’s exertions, at the close of this contest. Multi- 
tudes followed in its train, and Sir Francis, seated in a tri- 
umphal car, built expressly for the purpose, received the ac- 
clamations of thousands of his grateful countrymen, who 
eagerly testified their approbation by loud and repeated huzzas 
to their favourite champion of liberty and parliamentary re- 
form. A splendid dinner at the crown and anchor tavern, 
in the Strand, closed this popular display of feeling, where 
two thousand persons sat down with the worthy baronet, 
and drank “ pottle deep” to his success in the clevated sta- 
tion to which he had been raised by the spontaneous voice of, 
an independent people. 

In 1810, Sir Francis was committed to the tower of Lon- 


son any person. The cause of this assertion originated in 
the case of Mr. Gale Jones, who had been imprisoned in 
Newgate for an alleged libel on the house; and in a letter to 
his constituents of Westminster, Sir Francis laid himself open 
to this breach of privilege of the honourable body, of which! 
he was a member. : 

The excitation in London, at the news of Sir Francis’s in-| 
dictment and intended committal, was extreme. Sir F. con- 
sidered the proceedings illegal, and when the warrant was 
issued for his arrest, he determined to oppose its execution. 
Troops were stationed on Tower-hill, and the guna mounted 
on the ramparts. The sergeant-at-arms, accompanied by his 
officers, proceeded to the baronet’s house, in Piccadilly, but 
were refused admittance. The populace had risen, en masee, 
to witness the struggle between their favourite and the consti- 
tuted authorities; and when Sir Francis appeared at the 
windows, he was cheered by the multitude, and applauded 
for his resolution. In consequence of his resistance to the, 
warrant, the judges were consulted, and troops were ordered 
into London, together with a park of artillery from the arse- 
nal at Woolwich. On the Monday succeeding the first at- 
tempt to execute the warrant, the sergeant-at-arms again 
presented himself at Sir Francis’s residence, and was again 
repulsed ; he, however, effected an entrance, with his offi- 
cers, at the window, and found Sir Francis in the drawing- 
room, surrdunded with his family ; the warrant was present- 
ed, and two officers seized the baronet; as force was now 
used, Sir Francis very pradently did not attempt resistance, 
and was at length safely lodged in the tower, accompanied 
‘on his way by a troop of horse-guards, where he remained 
until parliament was prorogued. 

At the next general election, Sir Francis was again return- 
ed for Westminster, with Sir Samuel Romilly. 

At the time of the celebrated proceedings at Manchester, 
Sir Francis published a letter to his constituents, express- 
ing his indignation at the outrage committed on the Bri- 
tish constitution, by those unhappy proceedings; in this 
letter some passages were deemed seditious and libellous, 
and the author was prosecuted by the attorney-general, 
and took his trial, on which the jury found him guilty. He 
was subsequently sentenced to pay a fine of one thousand 
pounds sterling, and to be imprisoned in the king’s bench for 
three months. Between the time of his trial and the inflic- 
tion of the sentence, Sir Francis was again returned a mem- 
ber in parliament for the city of Westminster, with his pre- 
sent colleague, Mr. Hobhouse, who is known to our readers 
as the friend of Lord Byron, and with whom he has continued 
as one of the representatives of Westminster to this period. 

The above is a brief sketch of the principal incidents in 
the political life of this distinguished senator. The numerous 
measures which he has during that period advocated we must 
necessarily pass over with equal brevity ; reform in parlia- 
ment, catholic emancipation, and the repeal of the civil and 
religious disabilities of the diseenters from the church of 
England, have all received his warmest support, and to effect 
which his time and talents have been unceasingly devoted. 
To his parliamentary exertions the disgraceful practice of 
flogging soldiers in the British army has been discontinued, 
and in some cases wholly abolished. Private individuals, 
when suffering under harsh measures of government, have 
invariably received his protection, and the aid of his acknow- 
ledged eloquence in the senate, to obtain a repeal of their sen- 
tence, or an amelioration in its execution. 

In person Sir Francis presents a noble commanding figure, 
tall and well formed ; a face strongly marked with the energy 
and enthusiasm which mark his character, and decidedly ex- 
pressive of his intellectual capacity. As an orator he is ex- 
tremely popular; the bold and fearless manner with which 
he grapples a subject, and lays bare the covert attempts to 
invade tho rights of the constitution, renders his eloquence 
peculiarly adapted to the class of individuals he principally 
devotes his services. In the house of commons hc is listened 
to with attention. The consistency of his political career 
commands respect from that body, while his forcible elo- 
quence frequently constrains them to support his measures. 

The march of liberal principles in the cabinet of Great Bri- 
tain has of late rendered the labours of Sir Francis more of] 
‘a quiescent character than they were formerly. The elevation 
of Mr. Canning to the head of the administration was hailed 
by the patriotic baronet as a proud era in British politics, and 
he warmly seconded most of the measures that great man 
projected for the improvement of his country. In the late 
contests on the subject of catholic emancipation, and the re- 
peal of the dissenters’ disabilities, he indeed came forward 








‘Jon, for denying the right of the house of commons to impri- 


{with all the force and eloquence he is so justly distinguished 


for, and has at length witnessed the success of two of his ar- 
dently cherished objects of legislative enactments. 

The enemies of Sir Francis have not failed to attack him 
for his connexion with the radicals of the day. Hunt, Cob- 
bett, and others of that grade, were certainly once admitted 
to his friendship ; but the pure patriotism of Sir Francis could 
not long amalgamate with these fierce and lawless spirits. 
Their character soon developed itself, and the result was, an 
entire seceasion on his part from further intercourse with that 
infatuated body. Cobbett has been loudest in his vitupera- 
tions against the alleged inconsistency of Sir Francis, as de- 
serting his former associates, with what justice may be in- 
ferred from the following statement of facts, which is well 
authenticated. 

Cobbett, previous to his last visit to the United States, had 
borrowed a considerable sum from Sir Francis, to be duly paid 
at a certain period. After he had established himself for 
some time in America, his restless disposition induced him to 
determine upon returning again to England, but being deeply 
involved in debt, the design was somewhat difficult of execu- 
tion: to pave his way for this resolve, he addressed a friend 
there, stating, that considering he had been denied the full 
benefit of the laws of his country previous to his departure 
from England, he considered that he was absolved in fature 
from any legal claim his creditors might have against him, 
and desiring his friend to lay the letter before Sir Francis. 

The answer of the baronet did him honour. Nothing 
could be more cool than the scorn and sarcasm which it con- 
tained. The following is from the closing paragraph of Sir 
Francis’s reply ; he writes— 

‘As to complaint or reproach, they are the offspring 
of weakness and folly, disdain should stifle them; but nothing 
can or ought to stifle the expression of disgust every honcst 
mind must feel at the want of integrity in the principles you 
proclaim, and of feeling and generosity in the sentiments you 
express.” 

In the faint sketch we have given of this celebrated man, 
we feel we have not done adequate justice to the illustrious 
character he has acquired atrong hiscountrymen. His name 
will descend to future generations, coupled with the Sidneys 
and Hampdens of his own nation, and with that long line of 
patriotic individuals who have been foremost in advocating 
the rights and liberties of their fellow-creatures against the 
inroads of unconstitutional attacks, emanating from the un- 
due use of delegated power. Ht. 
| Seep ESE 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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IDLE PEOPLE. 
Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune hiv merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither 
Here shall ho see 
No enemy, 
But wintor and rough wenther.—Shake. 

Tuerne is no class of human beings who are visited with 
more matter-of-course vituperation than idle people. Idle- 
ness! it is the greatest vice that civilization knows, for it 
is the least profitable. Men may lie, andchcat, and game, 
and drink, and break the ten commandments in whatsoever 
way they please, and they will still find apologists; but for 
idleness, no one lifteth up his voice to speak in its behalf. 
From the busy haunts of men, from the toil and turmoil of 
the marts of traffic, from the din and smoke of manufac- 
tories, from the high-courts of Mammon, it is for ever banish- 
ed; and only on the pleasant hill side, in the waving mea- 
dow, and under the ancient forest trees, or by the babbling 
brook and lazy river hath it sought out an undisturbed re- 
treat; and it is there its devotee is to be found, stretch- 
ed luxuriously along the green sward, worshipping his 
jdivinity after his own calm and easy fashion. Foolish 
jfellow! up and away unto the crowded city, for there 
money, “the white man’s god,” is to be made—spend thy 
days in bargaining and wrangling and over-reaching, and 
thy nights in scheming and calculating, until thou art worth 
‘a million! but rest not, relax not: toil and bargain and 
wrangle on, and thou mayest yet be worth a million and a 
half! and then if death some morning puts a stop unto 
thy profitable speculations, just when cotton was on the 
rise, and thou hadst five thousand,bags on hand, think, 
for all thy care and anxiety—thy joyless\days, and sleeples= 
,nights—what a glorious consolation™is thine ~The, poor idler 
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to hie grave not worth a groat, while thou descendest to 
fie everlasting ret with more money invested in the funds 
then any man on ‘change! Who would bean idler? 

“ Idleness,” saith the proverb, ‘is the mother of Mischief.” 
How strange that such a noisy brawling urchin should epring 
from so inoffensive a parent! For my own part, J have a respect 
for idle people ; and when no one suffers by their idleness, they 
are the most harmless and sensible people on the face of the 
carth—your only true philosophers. Love of ease is natural 
to man, and industry came into the world with original sin. 
Hard work occasioned the first murder. If Cain, instead 
tilling the stubborn earth and earning his bread “by the 
sweat of his brow,” had had nothing to do but lounge on the 
mountain-side like his brother Abel, play his pipe, watch his 
sheep feeding, and then feed himeelf, he would never have 
envied him, and the second grest tranagression would not! 
have come to pass, 

‘That idleness is the natural state of man cannot be doubted. 
Like the flowers of the field, it springeth up without care or 
culture; but industry is a hot-house plant, of forced and artifi- 
cial growth, and apt to wither away, if it be not anxiously 
tended and cherished. In asserting these undeniable truths, 
let it not be supposed that any reproach is meant to be cast] 
upon the industrious. No—the man that sacrifices his love 
of ease, and labours unremittingly that his wife may be at rest, 
and his little ones comfortably clothed and fed—that he may be 
free from duns and debts, and walk through the world fearing 
and beholden to no living creature—euch a men is worthy 
alladmiration. But there are others, who havé enough and to} 
spare, but still go on—the elaves of avarice and of habit ; who 
dignify their love of gain with the name of industry, and plume 
themeelves mightily on “never being a single minute idle” why 
what are they at best but miserable earth-worme—voluntary 
bondmen ; the worldly wise, and yet the most egregious fools! 

One thing that bes undeservedly brought idleness into bad 
repute, isthe confounding it with laziness, than which no} 
two things can be more different. The lazy sluggard who! 
hates motion in every shape, and lies upon the earth an inert 
piece of animation, is scarcely upon a par with the beasts that 
perish. Perhaps the finest specimen of this tribe was a very 
fat old gentleman of this city, a prodigious eater, who, in the! 
summer time, used to sit by the day together smoking and 
steaming like a caldron. The only exercise he was ever 
known to take consisted in calling out, after he had sat on one 
seat long enough to make it ancomfortably warm, “ John, 
bring me a cool cheir! and then moving from one chair to 
the other. Now idle people are the very reverse of this. In 
all sorts of games and sports they are first and foremost. It is 
they who can pitch a quoit or bow! a cricket-bell straighter and 
truer than amy one else: the swiftest ranners and most active 
wrestlers of the district. It is they who have roamed thecoun- 
try far and wide, and know where the finest fishing streams 
are to be found, and where the birds are most plentifal— 
the healthiest, hardiest, and most venturesome of heaven's 
creatures; who will scramble up a precipice, and riek their 
neck for a hird’s nest, but droop and pine away under a 
regular routine of money-making tasks. There are, however, 
different varieties of this species, like every other. Some 
of a more contemplative turn, who seek out the pleasant 
nooks and shady places known but to themselves, and there 
muse away their hours. These are intimate ecquaintences 
of nature, to whom she is always “at home,” and who are 
initiated into thousands of her little secrets that others know not! 
of; or with their Shakspeare in their hand, they read unfolded 
mysteries of mind and matter, that seem, and are, not the 
records of observation, but the outpourings of inspiration. 
Such a ane was Jaques, though rather too cynical; and, at 
times, even such a one must Shakspeare have been. It appears 
impossible that the scenes in the forest of Arden could have 


names are stricken from invitation lists; and every gnping 
scoundrel twitteth them and vaunts his superior pack-horse 
qualifications. And for what?—why, their comparative po- 
verty and practical philosophy. Yet they are in one sense 
the wealthiest of men, for 

Batches faa, ir oor aa wnt 

To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 

Anather good property of the idler is his love of children. 
Hour after hour he trifles away in their innocent society, and 
is, by universal suffrage, elected grand arbitrator of all their 
short-lived feuds and harmless rivalries. He is their judge, 
their great man, their infallible authority ; quoted on all occa- 
sions, and from whose decision there is no appeal—the framer 
of their laws, and the maker of their playthings. His skill in 
|joinery is made manifest in the manufactory of tiny carts and 
wheelbarrows; and his manner of fixing fishing-tackle, of 
cutting bats, and compounding balls, is allowed on all hands to 
be inimitable. In short, his love for these miniatures of hu- 
manity is genuine, and it is as genuinely returned. 

In townsa person of this temperament is altogether out of his 
element. He is a connoisseur of sweet, wholesome air, and 
sighs to rove about in search of it. As long asthe grizzly 
tyrant winter keeps the fair spring in chains, it matters little 
‘where he is; but when one of those glorious days that herald 
her approach breaks forth, and nature becomes, on the instant, 
all life and animation, there are few men, let them be as indus- 
trious as they may, who have not experienced his feelings. 
Who, on such a day, has not felt @ pleasing languor steal over 
him, and e distaste for his ordinary pursuits and avocations 
rising in his breast ? Who does not long to leave the hubbub 
of the city far behind, to stroll forth into the fields, and have 
the taint of the smoke blown off by the fresh April winds? 
and who would not do so if 

Necessity, the master still of will, 

How strong soe’er itis, 
did not drag him back to his toile. Oh! what a clog it is on 
a man’s spirit to feel that he is a slave—(for what are they 
but claves with the privilege of change, whose daily labour 
buys their daily bread)—to long for liberty, yet feel that the 
pure air, the green fields, the blue sky, the very commonest 
gifts of nature, that are enjoyed by the brutes of the earth 
and the birds of the air, are denied to him? True, he may 
break through all restraints and go about inhaling as much 
freah air as he pleases; but when the cravings of appetite 
hint to him that it is dinner time, from whence are to come the 
victuals that constitate that important item in the sum total of| 
human happiness? Man is unfortunately a carnivorous, 
animal, and must, once aday at least, be fed with flesh, fowl, 
or fish : he cannot make an unsophisticated repast off the roots 
and fruits of the earth, for though 


Bears vogetableg it anatomical constrnetion 
vogetables in a grumbling sort of way; 
Yot certainly be thinks, beyoad all question, 
Beef, veal, and mutton easier of digestion."* 


Then why are idle people who can afford to be so without 
wrong to any one so hardly dealt with, when all men, deserv- 
ing the name, would be idle if they could? Who ever knew 
a creature that made use of the too common expression, ‘1 
am never easy without I am doing something,” that was worth 
passing an hour with, or that showed the slightest symptoms 
of having a soul? He cannot be easy without doing some- 
thing, merely because he cannot hold communion with him- 
‘self; he has no treasures of thought to which he can revert, 
and his mind preys upon itself unless exercised in the miser- 
able cares and petty gains and triumphs of business, which is 
lat best but a neccseary evil. 1, for one, with a few exceptions, 
always admired the state of things that the old courtier in the 
Tempest proposes to introduce into the enchanted island if he 
were king of it— 





No kindof traffic 





been engendered any where except “under the shade of me- 
Tancholy boughs.” So thoroughly are they imbued with a 
truly pastoral spirit, so free from the noise and smoke of cities, 
that it is really strange, after reading “As you like it,” with 
your mind filled with images of lonely forest walks, and their! 
denizens the duke of Amiens and his “‘co-mates and brothers 
in exile,” to walk to the window and see so many streets, 
houses, carriages, and fantastically dreseed men and women. 
What a pitiable fool would he be who could afford to dream 
away life amid such scenes, to forsake them 
“ For so mach dross as may be grasped thus !"” 

Yet idle people are looked upon as the very worst and 
“ most good-for-nothing” people in existence. They are under 
the ban of society. The worldly father points them out to 
his son as a warning, and the pradent mother watches that 
her marriageable daughter's eye rests not on them; their 


Would Iadmit ; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; no use of service, 


Successions ; bound of Jand, tilth, vineyard, none: 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation; all men idle, all; 

‘And women too; but ingocent and pure. 

‘All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour; treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun,or need of any engine, 
Would [not have; bat nature should bring forth 
Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance, 

Tv feed my innocent people. 

The greatest objection to his scheme is that parts of it sa- 
vour somewhat of agrarianism; though Gonzales was a well- 
meaning, honest man, and could have no intention when he 
spoke thus, of countenancing the schemes of a set of people | 
who, too lazy to accumulate property themselves, manifest a 
decided predilection for that of their neighbours, and disinter- 
estedly advise an equal division when they have nothing to 





Of riches, or of poverty; no contracts, q 















A MAN WITH ONE IDEA. 

Tue man I shall attempt to describe is very easily known— 
a calm, easy, quiet look pervades his countenance ; an ineffa- 
ble placidity of demeanour is thrown over his whole frame ; an 
astateness of feeling characterizes all his actions; a gravity 
of utterance, and a continued string of rapid and unmeaning 
common-place remarks form the materiel of what he dignifies 
with the name of conversation. To him Galt and Spurz- 
heim, and all the endless theories of intellectual causes and 
effects, are but as “dead letters." The head, that capital of 
the human frame, is in his estimation the organ whereby 
he sees, hears, smells, and eats; this last qualification is the 
most valued, as conveying the chiefest pleasure of his exis- 
tence. The obesity of his person is viewed with complacen. 
cy, in regard to this masterly organ ; and the charms of good 
living acquire a higher relish as the proofs of his rotundity 
increases; and he consequently honeurs the member, whose 
province it is to assist in the attainment of this desirable ex- 
pansion of his “ fair proportions.” 

The phenomena of the natural world is also a subject of 
little or no interest to him. The rain in summer is indeed 
called refreshing, when the thermometer has been ranging at 
ninety, and his clover. field looks parched ; the thoughts of his 
favourite pad faring somewhat the worse for the drought, has 
an indistinct connection with this feeling ; but the necessary 
showers, which refresh the verdure, enrich the ground, and 
make nature smiling, gay, and vernal, are things which 
never cross his imagination, nor convey subjects for his gra- 
tulation or thanksgiving. The glorious sun, beaming in the 
refulgence of its rising glory, or setting with its “golden 
splendour,” serve only to mark the periods of another coming 
and closing day. The “blue vault of heaven,” spangled with 
its countless hosts of glittering stars; the “silver moon,” 
sailing in cloudless majesty, either in full splendour, or rising, 
like “pale Dian’s cress,” are objects indicating only the pro- 
gressive course of time, as it is marked in the well-thumbed 
almanac, which regulates his systematic evolutions. 

The beauties of creation are alike unheeded by him. In 
vain may picturesque and fertile landscapes spread their viand 
charms before him, or the sublime and magnificent scenes of 
uncultivated nature pass before his sight; the one is viewed 
with reference only to the animal comforts of life, the other 
is considered wholly useless. 

Works of art create in him no rapturous emotions, and 
science in vain expands her deep and wondrous pages for his 
perusal. He contemplates the one with frigid indifference, 
or understands the other only when brought to the practica! 
improvement of some favoured object of luxury or pursuit. 

In the details of every-day life the true “ metal” of the mau 
is most conspicuous; here you cannot fai) to distinguish him, 
Business progresses with him in uniform and systematic re- 
gularity. Speculation and enterprise form no part of his 
commercial code; a regular dog-trot movement, like the never- 
varying pendulum of the old Dutch clock in his office, carric: 
him gently along, through the whole routine of active duties ; 
and his periodical relaxation (like the regular windings 01 
that useful time-piece) renews his strength, and fits him again 
to commence the same unceasing round of monotonous and 
prescribed avocations. 

In politics he is a “ Vicar of Bray.” He has adopted thal 
patriotic axiom, “that let who will govern he must be tht 
governed ;” and he cannot understand the cause of the vocife- 
Tous declamations and rancorous abuse that adverse partie: 
lavish go liberally on cach other, when some particular end is 
to be answered, or some favourite champion is to be supported: 
If the elective franchise is in his hands, he very prudently 


i|declines its exercise, or weighs with accurate precision the 


benefits which may accrue to himself, before he decides upon 
the merits of rival candidates. 

He is strictly orthodox, agreeably to the particular creed 
| imbibed from parental dictation. No nice disquisition in that 
endless field for discussion, theology, disturbs his mind, others 
have settled that matter for him; and he feels no disposition 
to challenge the doctrines or forms which were adopted with 
his earliest perceptions, 

In literary matters he is somewhat more discursive. In 
youth the soft numbers of the amatory poets furnished scraps; 
| which he found useful for quoting, to the fair lady who, in 
more advanced years, became his wife. He has always held 
the “daily press” in considerable esteem; its diurnal cate- 


| logue of accidenteand murders fornied topics for conversa- 


tion ;, and in) after years(the(sdme)source was the medium 





give and every thing to receive. c. 














through which he advertised his(wares, or supposing him to 
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he beyond the necessity of pursuing business for his support. 
The sclf-same organ told the rise and fall of stocks, and 
occasionally informed his fellow-citizens of the honourable 
stations he filled in the public bodies he was attached to. 

We must further do him the justice of stating, that he at 
times dips into the magazines and other light periodicals of 
the day. The last novels also claim his attention; and a 
standard volume of sermons form the usual provocative for 
his Sunday’s after-dinner nap. 

It u.ust not be supposed that the extent of knowledge thus 
obtained is suffered to be idle; on the contrary, no one can 
better tell the last written opinion on the floating trifles of the 
day than he can, and the last reviewer is ever his authority. 
He also deals plenteously in sage apothegms and indisputa- 
ble truisms ; these are disseminated as occasion requires, with 
all the gravity of profound wisdom and erudite research. 
‘They forin rules for the guidance of his family, and serve as 
text-books for the ever ready advice he liberally furnishes to 
his friends. 

Thus he calmly floats down the stream of time, unruffled 
by those adverse winds and stormy tempests which more 
ideal men are exposed to, and at last attains the “ bourne 
appointed unto all men,” and leaves behind a character which, 
if not marked with any rare virtues, is at least unstained with 
any great crimes. 

Do you not envy this picture of calm and unintellectual 
character, you host of high imaginative beings? You who 
pass your lives in one unceasing whirl of bounding fan- 
cies and untiring pursuits, can the phantoms you pursue 
afford the solid and real enjoyment which the individual I 
have described possessed? No! It is true, that endowed as 
vou are with the divine attributes of genius, you soar above 
your fellow-men, and hold “high communion” with the 
brighter intelligences of animate and inanimate nature; but 
it is this very sublimated state of existence that is your tor- 
tent, and frequently your destruction. 

“ It drinks the lifo-blood from the veins.’* 

Discard, then, the countless myriads of ideas with which 
vour teeming brains are fraught. Sink into the dull plodding 
character we have attempted to delineate, and truly you shall 
meet the reward of approbation which ever attends the man 
with one idea. D. 
A 


THE DRAMA. 








THE PARK THEATRE. 

Tue managers of the Park must really put a stop to their 
uniformly respectable way of getting up new and amusing 
pieces, or there is an end at once to dramatic notices, It is 
impossible to go on week after week, using sugared words and} 
complimentary phrases, touching the merits of the play and, 
the excellence of the acting; we lack somcthing of ‘ good, 
worthy Mr. Janus’s” talents in that particular. It has been 
the unhappy nature of man, ever since Eve ate apples, to 
dclight in fault-finding ; and this is easily to be traced to the 
pride and vanity with which he is impregnated. In praising 
any thing he tacitly acknowledges his own inferiority, and 
places himself in an attitude of respectful admiration; but in 
fault-finding he assumes a tone of conscious superiority, and 
tulminates his condemnatory decrees with the air of Jove him- 
self. The public too, generally like an ill-tempered writer, 
and give him credit for spirit, sincerity, and a number of other 
fine things, when frequently all his sneering and carping merely 
proceeds from the acidity of his disposition : thus many a dull 
togue, whose jaundiced eye and wormwood temperament will 
not allow him to admire merit or see good in any shape, passes 
fora gentleman of exquisite taste, whose perception of the 
beautiful is so acute as to render it impossible for him to be 
pleased with what pleases other people. But, though we our- 
selves lay claim to an exuberance of good-nature, there is a 
limit to human patience, and the managers must really do 
something they ought not to do, play some bad pieces, or good 
pieces badly, displace the legitimate drama and introduce 
camels and elephants, or any thing of that kind which will 
allow opportunity for a trifling display of fearless independence 
and an indignant spirit of outraged morality. During the last 
week every thing has been conducted with the most provoking 
propriety, and the two new picces that have been produced are 
both, of their kind, more than respectable, With “‘Shakspeare’s 
Early Days’ we were indeed rather disappointed on the first 
representation ; but this was owing to perhaps unreasonable 
expectations created by the nature of the subject, rather than 
lack of merit in the piece itself. It is a neat litle 
3 but the characters and situations are scarcely broad 
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has the merit of being correct and to the purpose, though the 
blank verse does occasionally “hobble in its gait.” It would 
probably have had a stronger dramatic effect if the author had 
introduced a few more of Shakspeare’s youthful irregularities : 
he has made the poct too perfect, and has even assigned a hu- 
mane motive for his deer-stealing. ‘Though we believe Shaks- 
peare was really and truly a good man, yet in his early days 
he was by no means impeccable. The first scene discovers 
his father and mother, the former of whom rails bitterly at the 
manner in which his son Willy wastes his time; and the next 
scene shows us the poet himsclf, sleeping on a bank, when 
“coming events” are supposed to “cast their shadows before,” 
and those glorious creations which will hallow his name through 
all ages, float before him ina vision. This might have been 
made much more effective. Then comes the afluir of shooting 
the buck, for which he is brought before Sir Thomas Lucy, 
whom he rates most soundly; he is dismissed upon paying 
the fine, and Sir Thomas, who can neither read nor write him- 
self, orders his retainer, Slyboots, to draw up a “thundering 
proclamation” against deer-stealing. Slyboots is in a similar 
predicament with his master, and secretly applies to Shaks- 
peare to do it for him, who consents, but instead of a procla- 
mution writes a copy of the verses which he himself in reality 
affixed to the park gate of Sir Thomas Lucy, commencing, 


A parliament member, a justice of peace, 
At home a scarecrow, in London an asc; 


Slyboots highly elated with his supposed proclamation, returns 
with it to Sir ‘Thomas, who looks it over, and unable to dis- 
cover the trick played upon him, commends it highly, and 
orders it to be read aloud in presence of the whole village. 
This is one of the most laughable situations in the piece. Then 
we have the arrival of the youthful poet in London with his 
tragedy of Hamlet in his pocket, where he saves the life of 
Lord Southampton, and meets his fellow-townsman, Richard 
Burbage, (the Garrick of his time, and the original Richard 
II.) He then repairs to Dr. Orthodox, an old pedant, for a 
warrant for the enactment of his tragedy, which is refused on 
the ground that it does not conform to the rules of Aristotle, 
and we are favoured with the sapient doctor's criticism on 
Hamlet. In answer to Orthodox’s question at what college 
Shukspeare graduated, he makes this happy and spirited reply : 


Creation’s boundless temple was my school; 
Mankind my study ; “tiv # royal college, 
Endowed moat nobly by the King of kingn! 
There nature in one hour teaches more 
‘Than in an oge your Greek and Latin lore. 


Nearly the whole of the dramatic person# finally meet in the | 
court of Queen Elizabeth, who makes trial of their skill by 
requesting each one to express the wish nearest to his heart 
in rhyme, on the instant. Shakspeare of course bears away 
the palm, in the following neatly turned lines, which, we} 
believe, are a translation from the Persian : 


When born thou wept'st, while all around were smiling, 
To see pure joy thy mother's woex beguiling : 

Heaven grant that when in denth thou sink'xt to sleep, 
‘Thou may’st serenely smile, though all around thee woop. 


The queen places her picture round his neck, takes him into 
favour, there is a flourish of trumpets, and the curtain falls. 
The piece was very well played. Hilson, Placide, and Mrs. 
Hilson, made the most of three trifling parts, and Barry, as 
Shakspeare, gave many of the epeeches with much spirit and 
effect; the lower toncs of this gentleman’s voice are uncom- 
monly rich and mellow. It appeared mighty strange to see 
William Shakspeare treading the stage in the flesh; and we 
sincerely pitied the poor people who were unfortunate enough 
to live before him. Before Shakspeare! It seems now as if 
before his birth there must have been some huge “ gap in na- 
ture,” which only he could fill up. The scencry is painted 
from the most authentic drawings of his house at Stratford, 
the Falcon tavern, the Globe theatre, &c. In the latter view, 
which is well executed, the artist has introduced one of those | 
silent and eloquent touches by which painters frequently 
heighten the illusion of the scene, namely, on the playbill 
attached to the walls of the Globe he has announced Shaks- 
peare’s Hainlet for representation, though in that very scene 
the poet produces the manuscript of that tragedy for the first | 
time. It would, perhaps, be an improvement to substitute— | 
“Park theatre, Saturday evening, Tom and Jerry, with al 
powerful cast.” 

The new piece of the Brigand is founded on authentic 
anecdotes of one of the many famous robber chieftains in 
the Papal States, It is a regularly constructed melo-drama, 
composed of the old materials, love and murder, interspersed | 
with singing and dancing. he scenery is entirely new and 
very beautiful, particularly the opening view of the Brigand’s 
retreat. It is painted by Walker, whose skill in this depart- 
ment is unrivalled, 














and farcical enough to suit the taste of the times 5 the language 





It has been insinuated that musical taste is on the decline 





in New-York; this, however, appears to be a malicious and 
unfounded assertion, for the popular. melody of ‘Coal-black 
Rose” continues to be received with the most flattering and 
gratifying marks of approbation. Seriously, we think this 
stuff would be more in place amid the sawdust and quadru- 
peds of a circus than on the boards of the Park theatre. C. 





ENGLISH THEATRICALS. 
COVENT-GARDEN. 

A petit comedy was produced at this house last night 
under the title of “A Husband’s Mistake; or, The Cor- 
poral’s Wedding.” The piece met genera! approbation. 
It isa translation from one now playing at Paris, with equal 
success. The outline of the plot is this: The father of 
Count Frederic Lousenstein, some years before the period at 
which the circumstances of the comedy are supposed to 
have occurred, had rendered essential service to the father 
of Henrietta, who afterwards became an inmate in the house 
of the Baron ; an affection sprung up in the breast of Hen- 
rietta for the young Count, who subsequently went into the 
service of the Russians, and was absent for several years, 
he having fallen in love with a young lady, who subsequently 
is united to the Baron Saldorf, who is one of those good- 
natured sort of elderly gentlemen who are anxious to look 
at every occurrence in its most favourable light, and holds 
a colonel’s commission in the militia. The comedy opens, 
when it is fixed that Fritz shall the next day be married to 
Henrietta, who had latterly, having been Icft in a state of 
destitution, by the kindness of the Baroness Saldorf, been 
placed with Madame Gigot, a dressmaker and milliner. The 
Baroness was subjected to much indisposition, which was 
not a little increased by the intelligence of the return of 
Count Frederick Lowenstein from the Russian army. The 
Baron, on the evening in question, goes to a party, leaving 
Henrietta to take care of his wife. Henrietta, however, 
finding that the latter grew better in the couree of the even- 
ing, resolves on not sleeping at the Baron’s house, and re- 
turns home to her own bed, leaving, whilst she ran across 
the street to ascertain whether the door of Madame Gigof's 
house was fastened, the private-door of the mansion open, 
and ere she had returned, the Count, who had concealed 
himself behind a balcony, enters for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an interview with the Baroness. The Baron, at length 
comes from the party, and after knocking several times is 
admitted. The Count is then seen endeavouring to make 
his escape, and all hope of retreating down stairs being cut 
off, he resolves to get over the balcony into the street. This 
he does by means of tying his sash to it, but unfortunately 
in his descent he places hia foot on the shoulder of Fritz, 
who, though an upholsterer, was on guard as a corporal. 
Fritz gives the alarm, and the Count is secured ; the Baron 
comes out in his robe-de-chambre, and on learning the scrape 
the Count has got into, desires him to hold his tongue, 
imagining that the visit had been paid to Henrietta, and he 
will manage the affair forhim. The Count is set free, to 
the great annoyance of Fritz, who is excessively indignant 
that his activity should not have met with more encourage- | 
ment or a reward. The Count failing in his attempt to sec * 
the Baroness, then requests Henrietta to convey a message, 
in answer to which he receives a note, imploring of him not 
to force himself into her presence until he shall have united 
himself to one worthy of him, and thus secure her honour 
as well ashisown. The Count’s consent to this, according 
to the words in the Baroness’s note, is to be written and 
delivered to herself, she hiding her person behind a curtain 
in a pavilion in the gardens. In the meantime, the jealousy 
of Fritz has been excited by a conversation he overheard 
in the garden between the Count and Henrietta, in the course 
of which the former gives her a gold chain, as a token of his 
friendship ; and a kiss, as a remembrance of former times. 
Fritz relates this to Madame Gigot, who, having a strong 
hankering after Fitz's money, urges him on until he de- 
clines the honour of an union with Henrietta, and consents 
to marry Madame. The Count is bound not to inform the 
Baron of hig attachment to the Baroness, and Henrietta suffers 
the scoffs and slurs of Madame and Fritz, until the Count, 
who says he will prove his innocence, and offers her mar- 
riage; by doing which, he conforms t» the wishes of his 
furmer love, the Baroness, and clears the character of Hen- 
rietta, Fritz, when he hears that the latter is guiltless, 
casts off Madame, and vows to live the life of a bacliclor, 
in remembrance of the new Countess, and trusts that she 
will favour hin with her commands in his line. 

This comedy presents several good situations which were 
greatly relished by the audience. London Traveller. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





THE PRACTICE OF COOKERY. 

Tus is the title of a small volume adapted to the business 
of every day life, from the press of Mesars. Munroe and 
Francis, of Boston. It contains a complete system of practi- 
cal cookery, systematically arranged, and the instructions are 
conveyed in plain and intelligible language. A work of the 
kind, written in the familiar style of this valuable little volume, 
was much wanted. It is truo that the Prince des Cuisimir Ude 
has lately issued works which would seem to render any 
further knowledge of what this ingenious professor terms 
“the noble science of gastronomy” superfluous. Dr. Kitchiner 
has also left behind him a monument of his indefatigable 
zeal in the art of roasting, boiling, and its infinite addendas. 
These manuals are not, however, in very extensive circulation. 
The present work is well calculated to supply the vacuum which 
still exists in this branch of knowledge. Here, the most fasti- 
dious taste may be catered for, according to the best and most 
approved rules, and the moderate will find an ample number 
of receipts expressly for their use. The volume contains one 
thousand four handred and nineteen articles, arranged under 
their distinct heads. Every department is preceded by useful 
preparatory remarks, a method which will be found particu- 
larly convenient. We cannot enter into any lengthened detail 
of the separate merits of the work; but we may assure the 
reader that every branch of the science is well and amply pro- 
vided for. Soups from the imperial mulligatawny and much 
revered turtle, down to the latest invention of the classical 
Meg Merrilies, with all the innumerable intermediate host of| 
simple and high flavoured compounds, are here ably treated, 
and from actual experiments may be safely relied upon. The 
anyeteries of roasting and boiling, stewing and frying, and the 
almost endless variety of sauces, all receive that attention their 
importance demands. Pastries, confectionary, preserving, 
pickling, the making of wines, beer, and vinegar, (a knowledge 
of which is so essential in American housewifery) are all 
plainly and scientifically explained, that a person without 
further help than these pages may be enabled to prepare in the 
best manner the several articles specified. To the practical 
cook it must be an invaluable book for reference, and no lady 
who desires to become a cuisiniére merely theoretically, should 
be without this useful appendage to her domestic library. The 
work is the prodtction of Mrs. Dalgairns, who is said to be a 
niece of Sir Isaac Coffin; and it is reported that she has 
been assisted in her labours by the celebrated Captain Basil 
Hall, no mean authority in these matters, as may be inferred 
by his eloquent description of his first breakfast on landing in 
America, together with the numerous hints scattered through- 
out his late travels in the United States, which proves him to 
be a tolerably competent judge in the gastronomic art, however 
deficient he may be in the science of correct observation of 

men and manners. H. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








Dzw.—The interesting phenomenon of dew was not at all 
understood until lately, since the laws of radiant heat have 
been investigated. At sun-rise, in particular states of the sky, 
every blade of grass and leaflet is fouhd, not wetted, as if by 
a shower, but studded with a row of distinct globules most 
transparent and beautiful, bending it down by their weight, 
and falling like pearls when the blade is shaken. These are 
formed in the course of the night by a gradual deposition on 
bodies rendered by radiation colder than the air around them, 
of the moisture which rises invisibly from water surfaces into 
the air during the heat of the day. Ina clear night the ob- 
jects on the surface of the earth radiate heat upwards through 
the air, which impedes not, while there is nothing nearer than 
the stars to return the radiation; they consequently soon be- 
come colder, and if the air around has its usual load of moisture, 
part of this will be deposited on them, exactly as the invisible 
moisture in the air of a room is deposited on a cold bottle of| 
wine when firet brought from the cellar. Air iteelf seems not 
to lose heat by radiation. A thermometer placed upon the 
carth any time after sun-sct until sun-rise next morning, ge- 
nerally stands considerably lower than another suspended in 
the air a few feet above it ; owing to the radiation of heat up- 
wards from the earth, while the air remains nearly in the same 
state. During the day, while the sun shines, the earth is 
much warmer than the air. The reason why the dew falls, 
or forme #0 much more copiously upon the soft spongy surface 
of leaves and flowers, where it is wanted, than on the hard 
surface of stones and sand, where it would be of no use, is 


the difference of their radiating powers. There is no state of 


the atmosphere in which artificial dew may not be made to 


heat at which it begins to appear is called the dew point, and 
is an important particular in the meteorological report of the, 
\|day. In cloudy nights heat is radiated back from the clouds, 
and the earth below not being so much cooled, the dew is 
scanty or deficient. On the contrary, when uninformed per- 
sons would least expect the dew, viz. in warm very clear 
nights, and perhaps when the beautiful moon invites to 
walking, and music adds its charm, as in some of the even- 
ings of autumn with the harvest moon and harvest occupa- 
tions—then is the dew more abundant, and the danger greater 
to delicate persons of talking harm by walking among the 
grass. Arnott's Physics. 





THH NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

Colonel Richard Platt.—New-York has ost, during the 
present season, a number of her most time-honoured and 
patriotic sons. Henry Rutgers, John Delancey, and last,-not 
least, the eminent veteran whose name heads this article, have 
paid that tribute to nature which all mortals must, be it sooner 
or later, render to her unalterable decrees. Colonel Platt early 
distinguished himself in the contest for our independence. He 
accompanied the brave and intrepid Montgomery to Canad, 
shared in the toils and privations which befell the army after 
the unfortunate result of the attack on Quebec, and displayed 
throughout every vicissitude of prosperous or adverse fortune, 
@ magnanimity and resolution which bought for him “ golden 
opinions from all sorts of people.” On his return from Canada 
he was not! eft idle, but was forthwith employed by congress and 
Washington in arduous and responsible stations. He served 
under General M‘Dougal, as aid-de-camp, in the expedition 
to Virginia against Lord Cornwallis, was present at the siege 
of Yorktown, and acted as deputy-quartermaster-general on 
the day of the surrender of the British army to the united 
forces.of America and France. He continued in the service 
of his country until the close of the war, and since that period 
he has borne the not unenviable character of a good man and 
patriotic citizen. His death has elicited the sympathetic con- 
dolence not only of his few surviving associates who partici- 
pated in the glory of his early career, but of all his fellow- 
countrymen who respect gallantry, worth, and honourable 
old age. His remains were interred on Saturday, attended to 
the grave by a military escort, the members of the Cincinnati, 
and a respectable number of friends and townsmen. 


\ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest! 
‘When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their ballowed mould, 
Bhe there sbull dress a sweeter s 
Than fancy's feet have ever tr 














Credit—There is no paper published in the United States 
of America from which original articles, both in prose and 
verse, are more frequently copied than the Mirror—none from 
which credit is so frequently withheld. Why is this? If the 
productions of our correspondents are worthy of being trans- 
planted into other columns besides those in which they origi- 
nally appear, they surely merit a passing acknowledgment. 
We are the more serious in advancing this claim, not so much 
on account of the injury done to ourselves, but because we 
deem it gross injustice to the writers. We have long forborne 
to mention the subject, but jfs repetition has become so com- 
mon and constant, that silencé on our part would be deserved- 
ly deemed a tame submission to imposition of the most un- 
generous kind. We have now upon our table the Philadelphia 
Album, in which a number of the Little Genius is copied 
among the original articles of that miscellany: in the same im- 
pression the admirable sketch from Ianthe, entitled the Sceptic, 
meets with similar treatment, and in another the tale of the 
Banker and the King, &c. “ Revolutionary Recollections,” 
and numerous other articles have been in the same manner 
re-printed by more than a dozen papers now before us. Several 
journals have in like manner appropriated the popular mor- 
ceau on Steam from the pen of C. Is this fuir and honour- 
able? We shall hereafter notice every similar infringement. 

P. S. We have just opencd the American Commentator, 
which contains the facetious biography of Jacob Hays by C. 
published in our columns a few weeks since. No acknowledg- 
ment, as usual. 

American Monthly Magazine.—Mr. Willis, in the last 
number of his magazine, asks the modest question, ‘' What is 
to become of the numerous periodicals now published in this 
country 7 For an answer he refers all but his own to Lethe. 
Now it requires no deep foresight into futurity to foretell the 
doom to which the “American Monthly” is fast devoting itself. 


form on a body, by sufficiently cooling it, and the degree of 


to give utterance to an opinion too widely entertained not to 
have some foundation in fact, that Mr. Willis has neither the 
talents, taste, industry, nor tact, requisite to the akilful manage- 
ment of a literary periodical which shall reflect credit on the 
country. We have predicted better things on former occa- 
sions; but conceited egotism, flippant arrogance, mawkisl: 
sentimentality, we did not take into the account, Well had 
it been for thee, Mr. Willis, had these pretty perfections re- 
mained unwritten. 

The United States' Navy.—Can it be possible that the facts 
which have been lately adduced in some of the daily papers of 
our city, touching this important branch of our national de- 
fence, are true? Is it indeed to be believed, that a large num- 
ber of the individuals who are engaged by the recruiting offi- 
cers are inveigled into the service by means the most degrad- 
ing to its character and dignity, and demoralizing to them- 
selves? Can it be that in an enlightened and moral commu- 
nity, intemperance shall be patronised, for the odious purpove 
of blinding men into situations, from which perhape their 
interest and that of their helpless moments ought to divest 
them? Better by far let resort be had to impressment, as 
practised openly in England, if not by the authority, at least 
by the connivance of the law. Shame to the system that 
must thus be upheld, and greater shame to that which reduces 
men to the degraded condition of being at the mercy of every 
petty tyrant dressed in a little brief authority! We shall not 
pursue this subject further at present, but wait for some ex- 
planation from the competent authorities. 


The term religion.—In order to understand the true mean 
ing of many words, it is necessary to examine their etymology. 
With respect to the term religion we find it to be derived from 
re and ligo, signifying to bind anew, in other words, to re- 
unite or tie together two things which were once connected, 
but are now separated. Practical religion, therefore, is a sin 
cere and continued exertion on the part of man to become 
again united with that Divine Being from which he has been 
separated by the hereditary corruptions of his own fallen na- 
ture; to that Being who says, “If ye will turn to me, I will 
turn to you.” This re-union is not fully effected until duty 
and tnclination are also united and become one; that is, unti! 
duty becomes a pleasure, or until we practise virtue because 
we love it. 

Miss Fanny Kemble.—1 am told, saysa writer in the Month- 
ly Magazine, that half a hundred of our young heirs are ready 
to fling themselves at her feet already. That St. Jamce’s is 
only a sort of preserve for her; and that she may bag guards- 
men, diplomatists from fifteen to five-and-twenty, and lords 
by courtesy, like pheasants, for the mere trouble of a shot at 
them. She is certainly clever; and for the good of the falling 
or fallen stage, will, it is to be hoped, be contented to be a 
tragedy queen, without being in a hurry to be a tenth-rate 
countess. She has figure, voice, and features for the theatre. 
All imperfect still, But she has dramatic thought ; palpable 
poetry of conception ; and a strong sensibility to the grace. 
force, and majesty of the stage. 








A lean man.—An extraordinary phenomenon, says the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, is now to be seen in this town. This 
is a person eo emaciated that his bones, muscles, and tendons 
are to be seen through the skin. Although so wasted as scarce- 
ly to appear to be a human being, he has a good appetite, and 
retains the strength of an ordinary man. No satisfactory 
cause has been discovered for this extraordinary change. We 
understand he has been visited by Dr. Warren and other medi- 
cal gentlemen, who have pronounced him the most remarkable 
specimen of a walking anatomy which has ever been witness- 
ed in this country. 

Lawrence's monument.—Could we place any reliance on 
the active propensities of our corporation, we should be incited 
to cherish the hope that the dilapidated monument of this 
lamented and heroic naval chieftain may be replaced by a new 
one, worthy of his fame, and consistent with the dignity of 
the city which entombs his remains. 

Shamcful.—It is announced in the Paris papers of the 
twelfth of January, that ‘‘a number of female prisoner: 
would stand in the pillory the next day—a spectacle which 
could scarcely be expocted in the capital that boasts of being 
the most refined, gallant, and enlightened of the world. 

Correction.—F rom an article in one of the monning papers, 
it appears that the Boston Galaxy was in an error respecting 
the authorship of the tragedy attributed to the pen of the late 
Mr. Carter. He wrote no such play. Pe 


Charlee Matthews.—The Paris papers, on authority from 
London, announces the'death-of Charles Matthews, the cele 














It is ‘more in sorrow than in anger,” that we are compelled 





brated comedian. 
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BOOT AND SADDLE, BONNY SCOT. 
AS SUNG BY MISS STEPHENS. 
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VARIETIES. 
— 

Napoteon took great pleasure in private theatricals; hede- 
lighted in seeing plays acted by persons whom he knew; he 
sometimes even paid us compliments. But as to myself, 
although I was as much amused by them as any of the party, 
T was more than once obliged to represent to Napoleon that 
my occupation did not leave me sufficient leisure to learn my 
parts; he would then assume a caressing manner, and say 
to me, “Come, come, Bourienne, no more of this ; you have 
such a good memory ; you ‘know that I am amused by it; you 
see that these meetings enliven Malmaison, and make us all 
gay. Josephine is very fond of them; get up a little earlior 
in the morning.” “In trath I have a great deal of time for 
sleep, have I not?’ “ Well, Bourienne, do it for my sake ; 
you make me laugh so beartily; do not deprive me of this 
pleasure, I have not many such, as you well know.” “Ah! 
by heavens, Iam not the man to deprive you of it; I am de- 
lighted to be able to contribute to your recreation.” And I 
again applied myself to the study of my character. 

Wert rext.—We are often asked, says the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, to speak a word of remonstrance to our ladies; who, in 
the present condition of the streets, “neither sea nor good dry 
dand,” are seen perambulating in prunelle shoes, in despite 
of the Journal of Health and the suggestions of good taste. 





to the imagination by wet shoes and soiled hose, nor by seeing 
a fairy foot tripping it daintily ixya kennel. 

Aw jx1sH appress.—A ship fetter from America was lately 
received at the post-office at Londonderry, addressed to “‘ Mat- 
thew Craig’s mother, Ireland,” and, astonishing to tell, it reach- 
led the person for whom it was intended, although she resides 
about seven miles distant from that city, in the neighbourhood 
lof Dunnimana. The contents were equally extraordinary ; 
lamong other things, he stated his disappointment at remaining 
so long a bachelor, and assigned as the reason, “that the 
American women were very distant to Irishmen.” 

Kerpsaxe Frangais.—The Parisian publishers have put 
forth their annuals in imitation of the Bijou, New Year's Gift, 
&e.; and among others is one called the Keepsake Frangais, 
which professes to contain some unknown pieces by Lord 
Byron, and an unpublished drama by Sir Walter Scott, written 
thirty years ago. 

Astro LAMps.—The new mode of lighting theatres by means 
of the concentration of rays of light, which was first adopted 
in Milan, and which was unsuccessfully tried, in the first 
instance, at the opera house in Paris, is now perfect, and is 
found to answer the purpose admirably. The apparatus, 
which is called an astro lamp, is a sort of artificial sun, which 
diffuses its light equally over the stage and the audience. 

_ ARGUMENTATIVE.—While an old farmer in Connecticut 





We do not like to take the place of papa or the doctor; but 
we can say that this enormous sacrifice to vanity does not’ 


was flogging one of his graceless sons, a pumpkin-headod 
fellow about eightcen, an idea all of a sudden entered the head 





Dovsiino a satany.—When George Colman was manager 
of the theatre royal, Haymarket, one of the most useful class 
of actors applied to him for an engagement “to doany thing." 
“Can you,” said the wag, “undertake to double Gobbo with 
Gratiano, Salario, and Salarino?’ “I can double the first 
three,” said the poor actor, ‘very well, if you will undertake 
to double Sala-rino.” 

Rapip traveLtine.—A traveller on a miserable lean steed. 
was hailed by a Yankee, who was hoeing his pumpkine by 
‘the roadside—“ Hallo! friend,” said the farmer, “ where arc 
you bound?” “Pm going out to settle in the western country,” 
replied theother. ‘‘ Well, get off and straddle this here pump- 
kin-vine, it will grow and carry you faster than that ere beast." 

Tam WoMAN WHO WENT ABROAD.—A lady who was in the 
habit of spending much of her time in the society of her 
neighbours, happened one day to be taken suddenly ill, and 
sent her husband, in great haste, for the physician. The 
husband ran a few rode, but soon returned, exclaiming, “My 
dear, where shall I find you when I get back 7° 

Sree. nectar.—The colonel of a regiment of militia was in- 
formed that one of his men had run his sword through his body. 
'On inquiry he found that he had sold his sword to buy liquor. 
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THE BACHELOR, 


A BACHELOR, cupiens ducere sponsam, 
Et invitus querere through shame or through fear, 
Was exercised strangely yuam pararet unam, 
Sed cogitans denique saw his way clear. 
Possessing abundance tum dicebat secum, 
Jam, jamque aggrediar what can I do, 
V'll build me a mansion et risunt tum mecum 
Qua bone consulte and beautiful too. 
Hee dicens, ac sperans he raised a proud dome, 
And welcomed his friends sed, O, frustra insulse, 
Amatrices venient wishing a home, 
But this, though ’twas sad, tamen videter dulce. 
Frequenter in curru he reeled through the town, 
And bowed to the fair semper incomitatus, 
Sed causa timoris one called him a clown, 
By others insipiens est nominatus, 
Ah! wherefore this rite ei me non possiderc ? 
Cruenta fortuna, oft he'd exclaim ; 
As the winds nunguam potest quos plaga tenere, 
Unconstans, O famina, fickle, untame ! 
Resolving etiamnum perseverare, 
Hic omnia tentacit till hope had quite flown; 
‘Then silent sat down stimulatus jurare, 


Ut propter ultionem he'd still live alone! Ww. 





TO A BUTTERFLY SEEN IN BROADWAY. 
“ Wherefore, little fluttering thing, 
“ With the rainbow-tinted wing, 
“ And the right at will to rove 
“ Flowery hill-s‘ope, glen,-and grove, 
“ Hast thou left thy native home 
+ Over the city’s walks to roam? 
* Here’s no fitting place for thee, 
“ Bright companion of the hee ; 
“Born, like her, in light to sip 
Nectar from the rose’s lip, 
“Or with fairies gay to dwell 
“In the blossuin-breathing dell. 
* Here thou'lt find no green retreat 
* From the fainting summer's heat, 
“No glad shelter from the storm 
“ Meet to shield thy tinsel form, 
“Like the lily’s halls of gold, 
“Or the tulip’s purple fold 
“Whilst the sordid dust that falls 
Over the city’s tainted walls, 
““Mantling still mid glare or gloom, 
“Deep will soil thy radiant plume. 
“ Haste thee hence where skies are fuir— 
“ Cool as spring the summer air— 
& Bright, as tears aflection sheds, 
 Dews that gem the violet beds— 
* Pure as morn the perfumed breeze— 
“| Sweet the woodland melodies— 
* Fresh the very noontide shade 
“In the forest and the glade— 
- And where harmony and glee, 
* Wanderer, wait to welcoine thee !" 
“Hold thee now,” the bright-winged crics, 
~ Cease thy fancied rhapsodies, 
ill 1 briefly tell thee why 
© Hither 1 came dancing by. 
‘Glance thou up the marbled way. 
Seest thou beauty’s proud array ? 
inted silks, like autumn trees, 
~ Waving brightly to the breeze? 
“Painted plumes of varied dyes, 
“Rich as birds’ of paradise ? 
“Golden brooch and diamond rare, 
* Radiant flashing to the air? 
& ‘These are but the mimic dress 
* OF my livericd loveliness, 
“And where gaud and pomp abound 
* Should not nature's belle be found ? 
Mark again the motley throng 
“ By thy side that sweep along— 
+ Born of fortune’s fost’ring rays, 
© Here the dapper coxcomb strays, . 
“Here the idler idly stares ‘ 
“© At the coquette’s simp’ ring airs ; 
~ Here the proud one bends his brow 
“For the dip of beauty’s bow ; 
Here the reckless and the gay 
port life’s summer hour away. 
“These my ‘kith and kin’ are all, 
* Low and lordly, great and small ; 
~ And where’er my kindred be 
“It nat Hitting place for ne?” 
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THE GIFTED. 

He was a son of genius—mind 

Threw o’er his face a sparkling light, 
And soaring fancy, unconfined, 

Scattered rich gems in each new flight ; 
Gems in no borrowed lustre drest, 

Pure from the unfathomed mine of thought, 
More brilliant and more rich confest, 

Than if from stores of learning brought. 


He was a son of genius—life 
Was full of visionary things; 
The grovelling earth, its care and strife, 
Were not for his imaginings. 
He half disdained his fellowship 
With those who could not feel like hiun— 
And I have seen him cur! his lip, 
‘And laugh as if from sudden whim. 


And noting then the strange surprise, 

‘The cold uncomprehending look 
Contempt has spoken from his eyes, 

‘And few could the expression brook ; 
And those who loved him grieved to see 

How few could love him, while his heart 
Rejected all the sympathy 

Which common feelings could impart. 





He had no common feelings—his 

Were wild, uncertain, fitful gleams— 
He saw the world, not as it is, 

But as it seemed in fancy’s dreams. 
The gitted are not happy—yet 

‘The thoughtless envy them those powers 
Which often in the mind are set 

To fit the heart for gloomy hours. 


He could not feel as others do, 
Who take from ordinary things 
"Their cast in life—and thus pursue 
In beaten tracks their wanderings ; 
He sought the untrodden paths of light, 
And drew from earth and sky and sea, 
Their hidden treasures; all too bright 
For life in its reality. 
He was a son of genius—hope 
To him was like the cagle’s plume, 
Its highest visions were the scope 
Of all his thoughts; yet morbid gloom 
Would sometinies hover o'er his heart— 
A dark impervious wgis there— 
While joy and pleasure stood apart, 
And cast their smiles upon the air. 


Ie was a son of genius—love 
Within his decp impassioned breast 
Was not a fecling which could rove, 
Neither in which he might be blest. 
There was but one in the whole range 
Of the vast universe, whose lot 


He would have linked with his—'twas sirange + 


Alike in soul—she loved him not. 
Why it was thus he never tried 

To know—cnough that he had deigned 
‘To offer her his heart—his pride 

Persuaded not, nor yet complained. 
But he forsook the crowded halls, 

And shunned awhile the haunts of men ; 
Inmmured within his study walls, 

He gave his teelings to his pen. 


“The thoughts that breathed, the words that burned,” 


Rushed swiftly o'er the trembling lyre, 
As if in quenching love he'd learned 
To light anew bright genius’ fire. 
And then he sought the voice of tame 
‘To drown that silent memory ; 
‘And strained each nerve to give his name 
The shade of immortality. 
He had a noble spirit—all 
That made him scem at times unkind, 
Was, that his friends appeared so small, 
In contact with his giant mind ; 
And half in sorrow, half in scorn, 
He coldly, carelessly passed on— 
Grieved and yet proud that he was born: 
‘To stand thus in the world alone. 


Such was the gifted—envy not 
His strange and wayward destiny : 
There is no bliss in such a lot, 
Where none can feel in sympathy. 
Better to have a kindred mind 
With beings in a humbler sphere 
Than those deep feelings, too refit: 
For mortals while they li 
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VIEWS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 











THE ENGRAVING. 

Ow presenting our readers with a plate exhibiting, at one 
view, no less than six houses of worship, all belonging to so- 
cieties of similar religious persuasion, we repeat our former 
avowal of the strictest impartiality. ‘ Whatever be the subject 
of our engravings, our motive in the selection is totally un- 
biassed by party or sectarian views.” Generally speaking, 
| presbyterian (English and Dutch) were the earliest settlers 
of this country, and any authentic tradition relating to their 
public edifices must, consequently, be interesting to the histo- 
tian and antiquary. 

In the brief sketch of the Bowling-Green, published in the 
twenty-ninth number of this volume, an allusion was made to 
a fortress, called Fort Amsterdam, erected by the first Dutch 
adventurers who took up their permanent residence on this 
lisland. On searching further into the history of those times, 
‘it appears that several years previous to the commencement of 
this fort, a small redoubt had been built on a site that over- 
looked the Hudson, viz. at the corner of Garden-street and 
|Broadway. The Manhattan Indians were at first 80 much 
opposed to their new neighbours, that they refused to sell them 
|'a foot of land on the island; but, becoming more reconciled 
hy degrees, and pleased with the profusion of beads, trinkets, 
blankets, and hatchets sent over for that purpose by the “ Pri- 
vileged Trading Company” of Amsterdam, they were at length 
|| persuaded to sell all the lower part of the island. 

About the year one thousand six hundred and twenty-three, 
ithe new settlers obtained leave of the natives “to build a better 
\'fort on Manhattan Island,” which they finished in the form 
|'of a regular square, with four bastions, “on @ piece of land 
jjat the junction of the North and East rivers.” At different 
{periods this fort was improved and strengthened, by adding 
ila second wall of stone outside the first, and increasing the 
thickness of the bastions. The Dutch director-general and 
jithe commandant, besides several other officers, had houses 
{erected for them within the walls of this fortress : and, in 1612 
llor 1643, the first church ever erected in New-York was built 
‘lin the south-east comer of it. This edifice was of stone, with 
a shingle roof, and cost twenty-five hundred guilders. It 
was seventy-two fect in length, fifty in breadth, and six. 
iteen in height. In the mean time such persons as arrived 
‘from Holland to settle in the “New Netherlands,” as it was 
then called, and who could not obtain a residence within the 
fort, erected houses near the walls of it, on the south-cast 
ide, and thus commenced the first street ever made in this 
icity, now called Pearl-street. 

|| In the year 1653, the new colony had increased to above 
‘one hundred houses, containing nearly one thousand inhabi- 
tants, They now determined, in imitation of the Chinese, 
‘to secure themselves against the aggressions of their savage 
Ineighbours, by building a “great teal” on their northern 
frontier. ‘This formidable barrier, which was constructed of 
jearth and stone, extended across the island, from river to 
' river, between our present Wall and Pine streets. it hada 
uate in Broadway, called the land-gate, and another in Pearl 
street, called the water-gate. 

'Vhe Dutch church was, of course, the first organized in 
this city and state, (then colony,) and was composed of emi- 
| grants from Holland, under the name of the Reformed Dutch 
|Chureh of North America, It was supplied with ministers 
from Ainsterdam, through the agency of the directors of the 
Dutch West India company, under whose immediate patron- 
jage the emigrants had placed themselves. During the period 
| which intervened between the settlement of the colony and 
its surrender to the English, in the year 1664, churches were 
planted at New-York, Flatbush, New-Eutrecht, Flatiands, 
‘Esopus, and Albany. The first one duly organized, however, 
| was in this city, and held their meetings for worship in the 
edifice before mentioned, within the walls of Fort Amster: 
dam, ‘The records of this church extend back as far as the 
year 1639. Their first minister was the Rev. Gerardus Bo 
gardus ; but the Rev. Samuel Megapolensis, a doctor of phy- 
sic, held that station when the British forces took posse 
of the colony in1664. In’ the’ following year the English 


governor, Nichols, gave permission to the Lutherans to «tnd 
a 
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for and settle a minister of their persuasion in the city; and 
in February, 1669, Jacobus Fabricius arrived for that pur- 
pose. In the year 1771, the Rev. Samuel Driscus, a Dutch 
minister, applied to the governor and council to have two 
yeare’ arrears of salary paid up; but as he had been sick onc 
year they refused, and only paid him one hundred pounds 
sterling, recommending the elders and deacons to help him 
farther. 

The second placo for worship, built by the Dutch, was a 
chapel, erected by Governor Stuyvesant on his bowery or 
farm, at what date we are not informed. But on the eighth 
day of December, 1691, a piece of ground was granted for the 
purpose of erecting a church in Garden-street, now Ex- 
change-place, “ for one hundred and eighty current pieces of 
eight, at six shillings per piece, to be paid upon sealing the 
patents ; the city selling only their right and property ; the said 
lot not to be appropriated to any other use or assigned to any 
other person.” This grant was accepted by Aldermen Johannis 
Kip and Brandt Schuyler, in behalf of the Dutch church; 
the size of the lot being “one hundred and seventy-five fect 
on the north, and one hundred and eighty feet on the south, 
English measure.” The first church erected on this spot 
was completed in 1693; although the project, from first to 
last, was strenuously opposed by the ‘‘down-town members,” 
on account of the location being “so far out of the city!” In 
1766 the building was enlarged and improved; and, in 1807, 
gave place to the present handsome and commodious edifice, 
with a view of which our present number is embellished, and 
which is called the 

SOUTH DUTCH CHURCH. 

This building, more generally known by the name of 
“ Garden-street church,” is a plain neat substantial house 
of stone, eighty-six feet in length and sixty-six in breadth. 
It contains one hundred and twenty-two pews on the first 
floor and fifty-four in the gallery, together with a large and 
fine-toned organ. There is an open balcony on the tower, in 
which is the same bell that belonged to the primitive edifice, 
and which was originally brought from Holland, and was 
used to convene all public meetings of the civil authorities 
and citizens. The Rev. James M. Mathews is the present 
officiating clergyman. : 

" MIDDLE DUTCH CHURCH. 

This ancient atid spacious edifice, which fronts on Cedar, 
Liberty, and Nassau streets, was erected in the year 1729. It 
is constructed of plain stone, with a lofty hip roof, and an 
antiquated tower, lighted by loop holes. Ita size is one hun- 
dred feet in length by seventy-five in breadth, containing one 
hundred and eighty pews on the first floor, and eighty in the 
gallery. Its organ is said to be excellent. The tower, which 
is on the north-east front, in Liberty-street, is divided into 
four stories, the highest of which contains a well-regulated 
clock, Above this is an open balcony, with a bell, the whole 
surinounted by a cupola, gilt-ball, and weathercock, traversing 
above the four cardinal points of the compass. The latter is 
acorrect representation of “ bright chanticleer,” in the ancient 
Dutch taste. In front of the tower, at its busc, is a neat por- 
tico, leading into the main building, and on each side is a 
semicircular apartment for the use of the consistory,&c. On 
the south-west front, in Cedar-street, is a neat portico, or colon- 
nade, surmounted by a plain balcony. Here is the principal 
entrance, and as the area in front is no longer defaced by 
graves and tombstones, but has recently been converted into 
a verdant promenade, it has a very pleasing effect. The whole 
is enclosed by a handsome new iron railing. During the revo- 
lutionary war, while this city was in the possession of the 
enemy’s forces, the Middle Dutch church was converted into 
a riding-school, to instruct the British cavalry in the art of| 
horsemanship; and the large stone sugar-house, which stands 
near it in Liberty-street, was used as a prison for the incarce- 

ration of prisoners of war. 
NORTH DUTCH CHURCH. 

This elegant structure, which fronts on William-street, be- 
tween Fulton and Ann strects, was founded in 1768. It is 
built of plain stone, and is one hundred feet in length and 
seventy-five in breadth. A square tower ascends two stories 





above the roof, from which springs a handsome spire to Jo | 


height of about two hundred fect from the ground. This 
spire, which was not added until the year 1823, is considered 
a very elegant specimen of architecture, and contains a gal- 
lery that commands a fine and extensive view. The church- 
yard is enclosed by a neat substantial iron railing, and the 
tout ensemble ie highly ornamental to the city. The con- 
greyation of this church and that of the Middle Dutch 
(described above) are under one organization, and form a 
collegiate charge, now under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Drs. Kuypers, Knox, Brownlee, and Dewitt. 





FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The First Presbyterian Church, in Wall-street, between 
Broadway and Nassau street, was founded in the year 1719, 
and enlarged about thirty years afterwards. The present 
edifice, which was erected in 1810, is ninety-seven feet in 
length and sixty-eight in width. It is built of brown free- 
stone, and the front is ornamented with pillars of the same, 
in demi-relief, with corinthian capitals, The spire is orna- 
mented with pillars to correspond, and is finished with a low 
cupola and gilt vane. The yard is small, but neat, and is 
enclosed with an iron railing. The congregation of this 
church is under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Mr. Phillips. 

SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

This well-known edifice, generally distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of the Brick Meeting, was erected in the year 1767. 
It is constructed of brick, and has a lofty spire, which has 
been recently repaired and newly painted. The main building 
is eighty-three feet in length by sixty-five in breadth. It ap- 
pears by the city records, that in 1766 the preabyterians peti- 
tioned, in a long and eloquent appeal, ‘for the angular lot, 
lately called the vineyard, stating the great increase of. that 
persuasion ; the land asked for was unanimously granted 
to them, at a rate of forty pounds per annum.” The grant 
was made to John Rogers and Joseph Treat, ministers, and 
John M. Scott, Peter R. Livingston, and others, as trustees. 
Its dimensions were thus defined: “one hundred and fifty- 
two feet on the southwest, two hundred and fourteen on the 
north-west, sixty-two feet on the north-east, and two hun- 
dred on the south-east side.” The Rev. Gardiner Spring has 
the pastoral charge of this society. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The Murray-street Church was erected in 1812. It is built 
of freestone, and is ninety-two feet in length by seventy-seven 
feet in breadth. The front is faced with hewn brown stone, 
and is ornamented with pillars of the same in bas relief. The 
building is surmounted with a handsome spire, rising the 
height of near two hundred feet, and is separated from the 
street by a neat iron railing. The late Dr. John Mason was 
the officiating clergyman for several years. The Rev. Mr. 
William D. Snodgrass now occupies the pulpit. 

In conclusion, it affords us much pleasure to state, that 
since the practice of burying the dead within the populous 
parts of the city has been abolished, our church-yards have 
undergone many important and tasteful improvements, to 
which we have alluded on another and very different occa- 
sion, in the following homely couplets : 

“ Our church-yards too, where death no more invades, 

‘Are changed to blooming sylvan promenades ; 

No more profaned by coffins, mounds, and bones, 

Bepulchral rites and sorrow’s dixmal moans, 

But dress'd in smiles—such smiles as Eden wore, 

‘When man first knelt his Maker to adore.”” 
Gt 


ORIGINAL TALES. 








AN OLD MAN'S STORY. 

Ir was glorious evening in autumn when I reached the 
outekirts of my native village after an absence of nearly forty 
years, during which time I had been roughly tossed about the 
tough world, and had contrived to increase my wealth and to 
impair my health to a considerable extent. A long sojourn 
in hot climates had broken my hale constitution and mend- 
ed my broken fortunes, and after years of hard struggling, 
money and the liver-complaint came into my possession to- 
gether; for the former I had long cherished a sincere regard, 
but to the latter I had many objections, upon which it is un- 
necessary here todilate. 1 began to be afraid of being cut off 
in my prime, (sixty-three) and I disliked the idea of dying for 
several reasons. For many years I had been in death’s way, 
but always avoided him as much as possible; when on the 
field of battle I have thought it would be better to meet him 
quietly and serenely on a sick-bed, and when tossing and 
tumbling on a sick-bed I have thought it preferable to be in- 
troduced to his netice amid the hurry and confusion of a field 
of battle ; in fact, in whatever way he seemed likely to approach, 
in that way I disliked him most. In the country in which I 
resided, his usual mode of intruding himself into the company 
of people was through the medium of his rascally agent, yel- 
low-fever, and soI determined to depart and enjoy the re- 
mainder of my days in my native land. Enjoy the remainder 
of my days! ales! how we misapply words. The time was, 
when the mere consciousness of existence was enjoyment ; 
when a scamper over the fields, a match at cricket, or a fox- 
chase was superlative delight; but now age, that is, middle- 
age, had overtaken me, and all the artificial stimulus that 
Tiches could procure, afforded but a fleeting and transitory 





feeling of something that resembled enjoyment, yet fell far 
short of the original. But I will not moralize. 
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As I said, it wasa glorious autumn evening when I reached 
my native village. The golden sun shed his parting rays 
upon a spot that-had long been fondly treasured in memory, 
and which latterly had seemed so much a picture of the imagi- 
nation that it almost startled me to look at last upon the reality, 
and find it so like my day-dream for many a year. As] stroll- 
ed along and looked sround, the unforgotten scenes of many 
a youthful frolic successively presented themselves to my 
recollection, and through the dim vista of sixty years, I recall- 
ed the days of my childhood. 

“T will go to the spot,” exclaimed I aloud, “ where I used 
to meet Mary.” , 

And thither I went. It was still the same: a kind of natural 
arbour formed by nature in the little wood that skirted the 
village for the accommodation of lovers who might chance to 
be overtaken in a shower in theirevening walks. I began to 
feel my dormant sensibilities awakening as I stood within it ; 
but perceiving two persons approach, I concealed myself be- 
hind some bushes until they should have passed on, as I did 
not feel in the humour to be accosted by any onein my present 
state of mind. Unluckily the pair turned directly into the 
arbour, talking in a melting tone of voice, which sufficiently 
indicated in what relation they stood to each other. I could 
not refrain from looking. The girl was extremely pretty, and 
her delicate complexion and rosy cheeks were peculiarly agree- 
able to my eyes after the dusky tints I had been so long ac- 
customed to in other latitudes. The youth was a fine, hand- 
some stripling of about nineteen or twenty, with an open, 
glowing, and good-tempered countenance, mixed with a dash 
of reckless daring that became it well, just such another as 1 
was myself about his time of life. 

‘What's the matter, Mary?” tenderly inquired he. 

“ How can you ask after what you have told me?” 

“But you know, dear Mary, I must seek fortune where she 
is to be found. It is of little avail to linger in this dull spot.” 
ae But where will you go? What will you do?” murmured 
Go any where—do any thing—go for a soldier, or a sailor,” 
—the poor girl clung closer to his arm at the idea—“ or to 
India, where I have a rich old uncle—any where so that I 
make money, and then I will return again to my dear, dear 
Mary.”* 

To this very definite, feasible, and promising scheme, poor 
Mary could only reply by tears, which the young rogue took the 
liberty of kissing away very freely, but at the same time 
tenderly and respectfully; and after mutual vows, promises, 
and protestations, they took their departure. 

When they were out of sight I crept from my hiding-place 
very much affected by the scene I had just witnessed, and not a 
little apprehensive of an attack of the rheumatism from lying 
so long concealed upon the damp grass. I repaired to the 
principal village inn, anointed my linbs with some patent 
preventive rheumatic liniment and retired to rest, determin- 
ed in the morning to make known to the inhabitants the arri- 
val of their wealthy townsman. But alas! in the morning I 
found I was amongst strangers. Nearly all who had known 
me were dead, or dragging out the remainder of their exist- 
ence elsewhere. A few of my schoolmates indeed called— 
withered old men—who expressed their regret at my bad 
looks and infirmities; asked a number of impertinent ques- 
tions, and then went about their business. My father 1 
knew had long ago paid the debt of nature, and even my little 
brother Ned had grown up to a man, married, died, and been 
buried in my absence, and a handsome young fellow was pre- 
sented to me as poor Ned’s lineal descendant. 1 was not a 
little surprised, and a good deal pleased to find it was the same 
youth I had overheard the preceding evening. ‘ Well,” 
thought I, “this is at least come comfort, I will dry'up poor 
Mary’s tears.” Ned was glad enough to find arich uncle, 
and doubtless indulged in all those pleasant visions of the 
future which young people are so expert in creating. I bought 
a large house, took him home with me, and soon found there 
was no living without the rascal. He completely wound him- 
self round my old heart, and no wonder. He was the mei 
riest, hardiest, heartiest fellow in creation; could do every 
thing—dance, sing, hunt, shoot, sai] a boat, drive a gig, crack 
a joke, or tell a story better than any one. Then he was 
so good-natured, and without the slightest approach to ser 
vility, put up with my whims and ill-humour in a way that 
made me like him ten times more than ever, the moment they 
were over. The truth was, I had a most unfortunate temper, 
such as no one could acquire except those who have lived 
among slaves and under a tropical sun. 1 was at timesa per- 
fect hurricane—a whirlwind—a tornado. 








“Ned,” said I; ono-day after dinner while we were taking 
our wine together, “‘ Ncd, my boy, I think it isabout time you 


had a wife 
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“Well then, Ned, 1 have had some experience among 
‘women, and you shall have the advantage of it; 1 will lok 
out for you.” 

“Tam much obliged to you, my dear uncle, but I have 
already done that myself,” stammered Ned. 

I counterfeited a look of infinite surprise. 

“ And pray who is the lady—what is her name?” 

“Mary Russell.” 

“Mary what!” I exclaimed, my feigned surprise turned to real. 

“Mary Russell.” 

“Not old Ruseell the upholsterer’s daughter, I hope,” said I. 

“The same.” 

Then youshall never marry her, Ned,” cried I in a frenzy, 
“or if you do, ll disinherit you.” 

All Ned’s blood rushed to his face; if it had not been for 
the ungenerous threat of disinheriting him, he might have 
inquired the reasons of my seemingly unaccountable behavi- 
our; a3 it was, he scorned to doit. His eyes sparkled—he 
started from his chair and exclaimed, 

* But I will marry her, in spite of you and all the world.” 

I was now in one of my East-India storms of passion. I 
knew not what I said, except that I uttered a torrent of op- 
probrious epithets. Ned eyed me fiercely at first, but checking 
his passion he waited quietly until I had exhausted myself, 
and then advancing towards me said— 

“Sir, do not think I mean in the slightest degree to depre- 
cate your anger or shrink from what I have said”—he paused 
amoment, then seized me by the hand and exclaimed—‘ you 
have been kind—very kind to me, and I thank you for it, but 
henceforth we are strangers. 1 wish you, sir, long life, good 
health, a better temper, and a more submissive dependant,” 
and he left the room. 

I raved like a madman. But I must first give some expla- 
nation of my very extraordinary conduct. The case stood 
thus, When a stripling of twenty, I loved or fancied I loved, 
Miss Mary Jenkins, and Miss Mary Jenkins loved or fancied 
she loved me. Ata ball one evening, she gave it as her opini- 
on, that Mr. John Russell, a person for whom I had a great 
contempt, executed a pigeon-wing in a manner superior to 
amy one in the room, Now I piqued myself excessively on 


my dancing, and taking this asa personal insult, I insinuated | 


that Miss Jenkins knew nothing of the matter. Miss Jen- 
kins replied that I was a puppy, I retorted that she was a 
flirt; both were probably right, but that went for nothing. 
she commanded me never to speak to her again, and I took 
her at her word. In abouta week, however, I began to show 
symptoms of repentance, and made overtures for a reconcili- 
ation; but judge of my surprise when I was given to under- 
stand she was about to be married to another, and that the 
gentleman was no other than the identical Mr. John Russell. 
Woe met in the street-—quarrelled—I sent him a challenge,— 
it got wind, and we were both held to bail to keep the peace 
towards each other, and I left the place determined to have 
my revenge one day or other. With a person of another 
temperament this would soon have been forgotten; but I was 
of an unforgiving disposition, and 1 nursed my wrath for 
years, until it exploded in the above discreditable manner. 
After Ned was gone, J felt thoroughly ashamed of myself. 
T halloed to him, but he would not turn, so I put my dignity 
in my pocket, my hat on my head, and ran after him. He 
was going straight towards old Russell’s dwelling. I strove 
to overtake him before he reached it, and in my hurry struck 
my foot against a stone, and my pericranium came in contact 


with the pavement in a way that must have knocked my brains | 


out if I had had any; but my conduct has doubtless already 
shown that there was no danger of such an event. 

When I recovered I found myself in a comfortable bed, the 
room half darkened, and my head bandaged. 
ed and two persons approached the bed side. I counterfeited 
sleep, and found it was Mary Russell and my nephew. It 
appeared I had been five days in a delirious fever, and Ned, 
poor boy, was expressing the utmost solicitude for my recovery, 
and at the same time cautioning Mary never to let me know 
that he had been there. I could contain myself no longer. 
“Ned,” cried I, “you shall marry the girl,” both started, and 
this, the first sensible thing I had said or done, was taken for 
a fresh proof of insanity, But Isoon convinced them I was 
sane— Ned,” I repeated, ‘you shall marry the girl—you 
shall have half my fortune now, and the rest when your old 
uncle dies.” In short all was reconciled. My old flame and 
her husband came up stairs; I found she had left off flirting, 
and he had quitted pigeon-wings and puppyism—taken to 
politics and porter, and instead of a consummate coxcomb, 


The door open- | 


. 
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and Mary were married, and it made me feel quite young 
again to look at the fair and blooming bride, dressed in virgin 
white, and blushing “celestial rosy red—love’s proper hue!’ 
And then the bridesmaids skipping about like young fawns ; 
and smirking, giggling, and laughing if a male creature did 
but 0 much as look at them. I kissed them all around, and 
was pronounced the most gallant old gentleman ever seen in 
thoee parts, walked a minuet with the bride’s mother, told long 
incomprehensible stories, and was conveyed to bed in a high 
state of excitement; my head ached in the morning, but got 
better as the day advanced. I leave the moral of this tale to 
the ingenuity of the reader. ZacuaniaH Howarp. 


THE DRAMA. 








THE PARK THEATRE. 

Sixce our Inst two young gentlemen have exposed them- 
selves before the public in a way calculated to draw forth the 
commiceration of their friends and acquaintances. We had 
hoped that the forcible eloquence of thin houses would have 
put a stop to those first appearances; but the nuisance conti- 
nues unabated, and no kind of discouragement seems able to 
extinguish the tragic fires of the “young gentlemen of this 
city.” If these immodest aspirants, in consequence of an im- 
perfect education, or keeping bad company, have been visited 


in some barn or spouting-club, and not disgrace the boards of 
a metropolitan theatre with their crude conceptions, awkward 
gestures, and distressing elocution? Do such people really 
imagine that their eflorts will afford instruction or gratifica- 
tion to the spectators? Men of eagle genius—Kean, and 
Cooke, and Kemble—had to undergo years of preliminary 
drilling before they were thought worthy to appear upon 
the boards of a decent theatre; then by what spell—‘ what 
conjuration, or what mighty magic,” do those misguided 
and ill-informed young men hope at once to attain perfection, 
and successfully personate the highest characters of the drama 
on the boards of the first theatre in the Union? Yet within a 
few months, no less than six persons, answering this descrip- 
tion, have made their debut as Octavian, the best of whom, to 
speak in moderate language, was most execrable. We never 
remember to have seen the tragic more completely burlesqued 
than on one of these occasions, after listening to one of Flo- 
ranthe’s glowing descriptions of the godlike form and features 
of her lover, to behold one of nature’s most insignificant pro- 
||ductions come waddling across the stage, who looked more 
like an unfortunate cobbler that had seen better days, than the 
proud and lofty Spanish grandee; and whose voice, when he 
spake of love, sounded like a man’s that had been brought up 
in a swamp—or like an old fisherman’s, a strange combination 
of fog and brandy! In the present case the gentleman that 
attempted Othello failed in the very easiest part of it, namely, 
in colouring or discolouring his countenance ; instead of a 
genuine blackamoor, he merely looked like a white man with 
a dirty face. Of his personation of the “wrong’d Othello” 
| we say nothing, excepting that Othello was neverso “ wrong’d” 
befure, And then, it is also exceedingly disagreeable to sec 
the females of the theatre hauled about in the clumsy embraces 
of all sorts of people that choose to make themselves ridicu- 
lous; such things are very easy in private, but it requires tact 
and practice to embrace a lady with decency in public. What 
we wonder most at is, how the manager reconciles it to his 
conscience to allow of these proceedings. We are informed 
that the other night the worthy treasurer really felt as if he 
was doing an act of injustice to receive the money that was 
proffered him for admission ; and, morcover, that on a stran- 
ger inquiring the price of tickets, and being answered one 
dollar, Mr Barnes, who happened to be in the box-office, made 
a precipitate retreat—his cheeks suffused with blushes! The 
manner in which the audience applaud every three words 
that happen to be plainly spoken, is one of those unaccount- 
jjuble mysteries which it is vain toendeavour to solve. c. 
ye ED 
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INMAN’S PORTRAIT OF VAN BUREN. 

Ir has been insinuated, at divers times, that our worthy 
corporation were not over and above economical in their ex- 
penditure of the city funds, and that the appropriations for 
suppers, Sing-sing excursions, turtles and wines, were uncom- 
monly liberal. We have always maintained that these were 
only the pleasant and indispensable perquisites of office, and 
that upon proper occasions the corporation would be found 
as pinchi::.: 2: jarsimonious as they were at other times 

















with an histrionic malady, why do they not go and work it off] 


ed about the price of Mr. Inman’s portrait of Van Buren con- 
clusively shows, that however bounteous and unsparing they 
may be when choice viands and cookery are concerned, yet 
in such a mere mechanical art as painting they are deter- 
mined to save as many dollars as possible. We do not know 
whether there is any truth in the report afloat, that one of 
the fathers of the city, noted for acuteness, comparcd—that 
is measured—the picture with others in the room, and found 
that it lacked three-quarters of an inch in length, and half an 
inch in breadth, and that upon this being reported to the 
whole body, they unanimously agreed that a deduction ought 
to be made in consequence of there not being the full quan- 
tity of canvass contracted for. This is probably the ground on 
which the corporation make a stand, as the picture is universal- 
ly allowed, by the best judges, to be a capital likeness, and an 
admirable work of art ; but this, of course, all goes for nothing, 
if it is not full-sized ; and we presume that no one will dispute 
the axiom laid down by the corporation—that there ought in- 
variably to he more paid for a large picture than a small one. 
Seriously, the late discussion was disgraceful to the city. We 
are always making a noise about the encouragement of paint- 
ing in this country, and contending: that its advancement 
does not depend upon aristocratic patronage. Perhaps this 
1s true—but painters must have patronage of some kind, and if 
in these United States there is neither aristrocratic, nor fede- 
ral, nor democratic patronage, it follows that United States’ 
artists must be very badly patronised ; and it is this that drives 
ull that rise above mediocrity to seek fitting remuneration in 
Europe. Hundreds of New-York merchants are richer than 
Italian princes; but where is there one amongst them that 
takes a young man by the hand, and smooths his path to fame 
and fortune? Mr. Inman bids fair to be the first portrait 
painter this country has produced ; but we presume in a little 
time he also will take his departure for England to return no 
more. Genius cannot be measured by the square foot, or paid 
according to the ordinary computations of time and trouble; 
and no man who feels it within him will submit to the petty 
bargaining of those who have neither taste nor libcrality. 
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THE GREAT HAARLEM ORGAN. 

I .err Leyden with regret, and pursued my journcy to 
Haarlem. The canal between the two towns is thought very 
tine. The greater part of my stay in this place was spent in 
listening to the famous organ, the finest in the world. It seems 
made up of the very soul and essence of musical harmony. 
The variety of its toncs is astonishing ; and its power of imi- 
tating all instruments, whcther single or combined, can neither 
he conceived by those who have not been in Haarlem, nor de- 
scribed by those who have. The warlike flourish of the 
trumpet, the clear note of the octave, and the mellow tone of 
the flute, are heard in beautiful succession, when these appear 
to swell intoa thousand instruments, and the senses are nearly 
overpowered by the united effect of a most powerful and har- 
monious military band, which again sinks away in those more 
gentle and impressive sounds which an organ alone can pro- 
duce. ‘The organist, whose name is Schumann, played a very 
fine battle-piece, in which every imaginable eound of joy and 
sorrow, fear, courage, misery, and despair—were combined 
with the roaring of musketry, the thunderous sweep of can- 
non, and the loud and irresistible charge of a thousand horses; 
and commingled with these, during the dread intervals of 
comparative silence were the shouts of the victors, the lamen- 
tations of the wounded, and the groans of the dying. No 
painting could have presented so clear and terrible a picture 
jjof two mighty armies, advancing in battle array, mingling 
inthe mortal conflict, and converting the face of nature into 
one universal scene of confusion, dismay, and death. Rarely 
does music produce an effect upon the mind so permanent as 
either poetry or painting; but, in my own case, there is, in 
this instance, an exception to the general rule. I have lis- 
tened to the “ notes angelical of many a harp,” but never were 
my ears écized with such ravishment as on the evening I 
passed at Haarlem. The organist afterwards took mc up to 
the organ-loft, where I was favoured with a near inspection. 
I thought the appearance of the keys very diminutive, when 
contrasted with the sublime effect produced by them. There 
are about five thousand pipes belonging to this organ. The 
largest is thirty-eight fect long, and fifteen inches in diameter. 
There are many pleasant country residences near Haarlem, 
among which Hartkamp. should ‘be mentioned, being more 
particularly interesting, as having been atone time the abode 
of Linneus, and the place where that famous botanist laid 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER. 








No. IX. 
— 


PRIZE TRAGEDIES. 

Is days of yore Melpomene was a proud and haughty dame, 
who had to be long and ardently wooed before ahe would 
vouchsafe her company to any one; she was like one of those 
fair, unreasonable damsels in the age of chivalry, for whose 
sake ainan had to endure much abstinence, penance, and 
mortification before he was rewarded with the slightest degree 
of familiurity ; but now she is transformed into a mere modern 
miss, who will flirt and keep company with all who take the 
trouble of asking her. And then both her and her votaries 
have become so mercenary. In former times it was “the 
divinity which stirred within them” that prompted tragic poets 
to the creation of those mighty works that have spread a halo 
around their names; now it is a mere matter of dollars and 
cents: ours serve for hire, and undertake to manufacture tra- 
gedies on any given subject that may be dictated to them. On 
one point, however, they have decidedly the advantage; if the 
ancients were superior to the moderns in strength, they are 
far inferior in productiveness; and an author now litters 
more literary offspring ina year, than three or four could 
formerly bring forth in ten. But nature still observes her usual 
laws, and what is produced with so little trouble and in such 
abundance, is sickly and short-lived; whilst the rare, but healthy, 
hardy offspring of the intellects of other years still continue to 
bloom and “ flourish in immortal youth.” 

The great point of inferiority of the ancients to us was 
their ignorance of machinery, the discoverics in which we 
have applied admirably both to physics and literature. Our 
forefathers were in bodily strength immensely superior to the 


present slim generation, yet by the aid of engines we can do}, 


So it is with the 
They were giants in intellect, and a tragedy was with 
them a tremendous mental struggle and victory ; with us it is 
a mere mechanical affair. The matter is a trifle, the manner 
all in all. We take an interesting anecdote, put it into turgid 
blank verse, inflate it with bombast and epithets, divide and 
subdivide it into acts and scenes, and by the aid of machinery, 
scenery, dresses, and decorations, make it go off with more 
noise and eclat than can be produced by the most striking and 
wonderful delineations of human passion. The curious ana- 
tomy of the heart of man is not half so imposing as the intri- 
cacies of a “ grand tramp march ;” and a prolonged mock-com- 
bat and pantomimic style of giving up the ghost are superior to 
the very finest poetry. ‘This is not idle complaining. It is so, 
and will always be so, as long as show is preferred to sense; 
and such things have probably been much in vogue ever since 
Thespis pliyed upon a cart, though it was reserved for the 
present age to be exclusively devoted to them. The “ good 
old times” is now generally allowed to be a misnomer, and it 
is foolish to affect to lament over them. The world has greatly 
improved since then; but certainly in most things connected 
with the drama we have retrograded lamentably. Modern 
comedies are poor enough; but from two-thirds of modern 
tragedies, there isno affectation in saying “heaven deliver us!”* 

The literature of these United States has been made the 
subject of taunt and ridicule; and it is to be wondered that 
such has so long been the case when the means of remedying 
the defect were so casy. It appears that at any time authors 
can be forced into existence as easily as mushrooms, and it is 
really curious to observe as soon as a five hundred dollar pre- 
mium is offered, what a flood of inspiration deluges the whole 
land! ‘The mere reading of the advertisements created hun- 
Greds of tragic poets who never before dreanitof such a thing ; 
and a speculator in quills realized a very handsome profit by 
buying up all the stock within his reach on the first announce- 
ment of the business. The ploughman quitted his plough 
and wrote a tragedy, the drygood-clerks neglected their cus- 
tomers and wrote tragedies, the frequenters of nine-pin alleys, 
and similar elegant places of resort, stayed at home o' nights 
and wrote tragedies; and it is understood that some of them 
were the most unique things of their kind that were ever sub- 
mitted to the eye of man. Tosay nothing of the grammar or 
the chirography, the violations of the simple rules of Webster's 


spelling book were grievous in the extreme; and towards the 
latter end of the fifth act 

“ Murders were donc too terrible for the eur."* 
In some instances the carnage was immense. ‘I'wo or three 
of the mu ich enduring committee have scarce! ly recovered from|! 


‘more in an hour than they could in a year. 
drama. 








generally and not ta price-traam 
catar, ach las4te any single production, ' ET 





the shock their intellects received, and yet retain a perfectly 
excusable and natural antipathy for the very name of tragedy. 
Considering the manner in which they had to addle their brains 
by perusing all this perilous stuff, there ought certainly to have 
been a benefit ‘for the remuneration of the sufferere—that is, 
the committee. This was the prevailing character of the pieces; 
the authors of whom had taken for their guide Othello's ex- 
clamation, “blood, blood, Iago! and cut short the mortal 
career of their dramstis persone with the most unrelenting 
pens. Others there were of a more lady-like and lachrymatory 
turn, who dealt in 


“Taffeta phrases, silken terme preciso, 
Three-piled hyperbole, spruce affectation,” 


and preferred tea.+ to blood; but they also, in self-defence, 
were obliged to make away with a great number, as the depth 
lof a tragedy now-a-days depends upon the mortality thattakes 
|place among the persons brought together ; consequently there 
is twice as strong an infusion of the tragic in a play where ten 
people are killed, as there is where only five expire. Soldiers, 
citizens, peasants, and such parts as are enacted by supernu- 
meraries whose names are not in the bills, are, however, not 
taken into account, just the same as in real life, when a great 
outcry is made about a dead general, while the rank and file 
rot quietly away without any thing being said about the matter. 

But Mr. Forrest, Mr. Forrest, what excuse can be made for 
thee! Thou who didst profess to admire the Indien charac- 
ter, and venerate their great and noble qualities. Was it well 
done in thee to single out this persecuted race of beings from 
all the nations and communities of men on the face of the 
earth, as fit subjects to be hacked and tortured by all the 
poverty-stricken and unfledged poets in the country? “Call 
you this a backing of your friends?’ Is it not enough that 
;they have been driven from house and home, that their lands 
|have been forcibly wrestcd from them, and the graves of their 
fathers violated, but that you must, by holding out a five hun- 
‘dred dollar inducement, hound on all sorts of people to dra- 
‘matize the lives of their warriors, and put bad grammar and 
{bombast into the mouths of their sachems and orators, that 
“when living they would have blushed to utter? ‘True you have 
jbeen the means of bringing one good portrait of the Indian 
on the stage, and when there you did it ample justice; but 
ithink, Mr. Forrest, of the number of noble chicts that have 
been resuscitated through your means, and transformed into 
senseless ranting braggadocios. They may not, to be sure, ap- 
pear in public; but will not their several vain-glorious authors 
‘distribute the manuscripts of their unsuccessful etforts among 
their friends and connexions all over the country, merely to 
show the incapacity of the committee, thus rendering the In- 
jdian character ridiculous, and adding, as it were, insult to in- 
jury? If you want more prize tragedies, make the affair gene- 
ial, give the money to the best, but play all that are sent, and 
jlet us have a laugh at the whole world. Make no more invi- 
tdious selections, but let there be classic victims, Grecians and 
Romans, of whom antiquity furnishes an inexhaustible sup- 
ply. Besides, it would be a very difficult matter to make 
‘another aboriginal tragedy. Indianisme, such as “smoking 
|the pipe of peace,” and keeping the “chain of friendship 
bright,” sound very well when judiciously and sparingly in- 
troduced ; but it does not answer to compound many long 
speeches entirely of such figurative fragments. 

We perceive Mr. Pelby also advertises for tive hundred dol- 
jlars worth of tragic inspiration. To this there can be no ob- 
ljection ; he, or any other individual, possesses an undoubted 
tight to buy as much bad blank verse as he pleases; but it 
is tobe presumed that there are few real poets who will under- 
\take the composition of this most arduous and difficult species 
of writing, requiring genius and imagination of the very first 
order, for the remote prospect of five hundred dollars. Were 
it three or four times that sun then they might try. If thix 
were to be the cage, and it is hinted that there is a probability 
‘of such an event, then the whole business ought to be managed 
lin a way that would prevent the slightest possibility of undue 
‘influence ; not that we mean to hint, in the remotest degree, 
{that this has been the case heretofore, for we are entirely ig- 











iscrious affair, and those who adventure should at least have a 
full assurance of fair play. The gentleman who proposes the 
[Premium ought to stand altogether aloof, and have no concern 
jin the appointment of a committee, further than in nomina- 
‘ting two or three literary gentlemen, with whom he is per- 
isonally unacquainted, to select one. The plays ought to be 
‘handed to the committce without their knowing by whom they 
“were written, or from whence they come; for how many, un- 
known even to themselves, are insensilly biassed by a name ; 
jand after that was done, we might say, in the expressive lan- 
i-guage af the London pugilists, “inay the beat man tin” C. 









norant of the whole transaction; but writing a tragedy is aj 
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* PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
ROSSINI. 


Tuene are few circumstances, perhaps, which more forci- 
bly indicate the progressive improvement of a country, than to 
perceive the inhabitants evincing a growing attachment to the 
fine arts, and affording a fostering patronage to their profeasors. 
Where music, poetry, and painting, fail to receive support and 
encouragement, it either argues the absence of civilized taste, 
or that the mass of the people are too deeply engrossed in the 
one absorbing pursuit, (business) as a necessary means of ex- 
istence, and are thereby prevented from indulging in these 
embellishments of life: mere amusement as a relaxation will, 
under any circumstances, be eagerly sought after, but the re- 
fined pleasure and the exquisite gratification resulting from 
an acquaintance with the fine arts, are but coldly felt and only 
partially appreciated by those who are compelled to exert all 
their energies on the every-day concerns of life. 

Assuming these propositions as correct, we may certainly 
claim for the city of New-York the samo elevated position 
among the cities of the Union for her patronage of the fine 
arta, which she has long attained by her commercial reputation 
and her vast and growing resources. And in no one branch 
of the sister arts has this rapid improvement been more mani- 
fest than in the advancement of public taste for the best mu- 
sical compositions, The days are gone by when managers 
could draw crowds to listen to operas shorn of their most diffi- 
cult pieces, and represented only by the stock actors of their 
establishments. The enterprise and exertions of the caterers 
for public amusements have kept pace with the spirit of their 
patrons; Phillips and Incledon gave an impetus to the grow- 
ing taste of the public, which the Garcias completely confirm- 
ed: these distinguished professors have been succeeded by a 
galaxy of musical talent, which has rendered the productions 
of the best masters familiar to the public ear, and has 
rendered it conversant with the ecience of sweet sounds. 
Operas have become the favourite dramatic entertainment of 
the day, and music the fashionable pursuit. 

Among the masters of this fascinating art none have, in 
modern times, acquired greater celebrity than the popular coin. 
poser who forms the subject of our present sketch. 

Rossini has long been the worshiped idol of the European 
musical world, and his works are equally the favourite compo- 
sitions of amateurs on thie continent. An individual thus 
celebrated, undoubtedly possesses some degree of interest to 
the general reader. A natural and laudable curiosity is ex- 
cited regarding those who have rendered themselves eminent 


an the world by their learning, their prowess, or their efforts 


towards ameliorating the condition of their fellow-men. ‘The 
artist who, by his genius, has added to our list of refined grati- 
fications, creates also a desire to become acquainted with his 
private character, and we delight to trace the rise and progress 
of that talent which has placed him on the pedestal of fame 
his established reputation has raised him to, 

‘The object of our present notice was born in 1792, at Pesaro, 
'a small town in the Papal States, situated on the gulf of Ve- 
nice. It may be truly said of him that he was born to the 
profession in which he has become so deservedly celebrated, 
for his father was a musician, and his mother a public singer. 
Neither of his parents attained any great eminence in their 
art, being ranked among those perambulating professors who 
subsist in Italy by travelling from fair to fair, and occasionally 
accepting engagements from itinerant companies that fall in 
their way. This uncertain mode of lifé was shared by Rossini 
until he attained the age of twelve years, when he was placed 
hy his parents under the care of a professor of music at Bo- 
logna, for the purpose of studving the art asa science. Under 
this master, Rossini was well instructed in the principles of 
singing, in the art of accompanying, and in the rules of counter. 
point. Ina few months after commencing his studies he be- 
came celebrated for his singing in churches, owing to his fine 
soprano voice. From the year 1306, he was capable of sing- 
ing any piece of music at sight, and great hopes were enter- 
tained of his arriving at future excellence as a public singer. 
His handsome figure and graceful person aided these prog- 
nostics of his growing fame, and induced his parents to de- 
termine upon making atenor of fim. The naturally aspiring 
inind of Rossini would not submit to this direction of his 
talents. ‘To be a composer was his aim; and to further his 
views and to enlarge his experience, he quitted Bologna in 
1806, to undertake a musical tourin Romagna. He presided 
at the piano, as) leader of the ofchestta, at sdme)of the small 
towns, and in 1807, entered the Iyceum at Bologna, and re- 





ceived lessons in music from one of its most distinguished 
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professors, father Mattei, A year eubsequently he was 
qualified to compose a symphony and a cantata called “ Il 
Piano d’ Armenia;” this was his first production of vocal 
music, and is considered as exhibiting proofs of that excel- 
lence he soon attained. He was shortly afterwards elected 
a director of the academy of Concordi. 

In 1810 he was, through the interest of a friend, sent to 
Venice, where he composed a little opera in one act, called “La 
Cambiale de Matrimonio.” In the autumn of the following 
year he prepared for representation “L’ Equivoco Stravagante ;” 
and then, re-visiting Venice, produced for the carnival of 1812, 
“L’Inganno Felice.” Experienced judges have detected in 
these early pieces the parent ideas of many of his latest works 
which have established his character, and are considered the 
chefs d@’oeucre of Roesini’s compositions. 

At the carnival of Venice in 1813, he produced his celebrated 
‘““Tancredi,” a work which immediately created a kind of 
musical furor. Gondoliers and noblemen were found repeat- 
ing its most favourite airs; and even in the courts of law the 
judges were compelled to impose silence on the persons pre- 
sent, who were singing the same passages. By the cogno- 
scenti, Cimarosa was declared to have re-visited the world in 
the person of the young master; and all classes in that music- 
loving country were loud in their praises of the distinguished 
maestro who had furnished them so exquisite a treat in their 
favourite amusement. 

The personal advantages of Rossini have been noticed; these 
circumstances, added to his extensive popularity, rendered him 
an immense favourite with the ladies of these southern climes. 
Many anecdotes of his adventures in this particular might be 
named, but we forbear, merely stating that he is passionate- 
ly devoted to the service of the fair sex, and is as enthusiastic 
in his attachments of this nature, as he isdevoted to the science 
in which he is so successful. With the fickleneas frequently 
the characteristic of genius, he is reported to have been evan- 
escent and changeable in his ardent attentions to his female 
admirers. In the autumn of 1812, he was engaged at Milan ; 
and shortly afterwards visited his family at Bologna, to whom 
he was passionately attached. During his absence his mother 
was his only correspondent; the letters he addressed to her were 
strikingly indicative of the high estimation in whieh Rossini 
holds his talents ; they were directed, ‘To the most honour- 
ed Signora Rossini, mother of the celebrated composer in Bo- 
logna.” i 

“The extraordinary popularity that Rossini so rapidly attain- 
ed did not exempt him from the severity of criticism; he was 
charged with transgressing the rules of composition. He 
agreed with them, and excused himself by saying that he 
never read his manuscripts twice over. “I have scarcely six 
weeks to compose an opera in,” said he. “ During the first 
month J amuse myself; the last fortnight comes; every 
morning I write a duet or an air, which is rehearsed in the 
evening. How is it possible that 1 can perceive an error in 
the accompaniments?” 

From Bologna, Rossini was engaged to visit all the towns | 
in Italy where there was a theatre. He composed five or six! 
operas in a year, which were received with greater or less suc- | 
cess; for no mediocrity is observable in these cases in Italy, 
where a rapturous and almost exclusive admiration of music 
exists. 

About the year 1814 the fame of Rossini caused him to be 
engaged at Naples, to produce for the Neapolitan theatres two 
operas a year, for several years; a task he performed with 
ease, much to the surprise and annoyance of the inhabitants, 
who were astonished that there should be so great a composer 
in the world who was not a Neapolitan. At Naples he com- 
posed his brilliant “ Elizabetta regina d’Ingelterra,” and there 
also became acquainted with Mademoiselle Colbrand, who 
subsequently became Madame Rossini. To this lady has 
been traced many of the deviations from true dramatic ex- 
pression which are perecptible through Rossini’s late produc- 
tions, Mademoiselle Colbrand had been for some years the 
prima donna of the theatre at Naples; but age had laid his 
iron hand upon her powers, and Rossini, enamoured with the 
lady, gave way to her repeated solicitations to give her such 
music as she was yet capable of executing with effect. 

After the success of “ Elizabetta,’ Rossini went to Rome, 
and at the carnival in 1816, produced “ Torvoldo e Dorliska,” 
and his master-piece the “ Barbiere de Seville.’ He then re- 
turned to Naplesand produced “La Gazetta,” and afterwards 
“Otello,” from thence to Rome for ‘Cenerentola,’ and to 
Milan for “La Gazza Ladra.” On his return to Naples he 
produced “ L’Armide,” and afterwards “ Moise.” In 1824 his 
astonishing popularity induced the proprietor of the King’s 
theatre, in London, to engage him to superintend the orches- 
tra at the performance of his most celebrated productions; it! 


i 





was also announced that he would produce a new opera during 
his temporary stay, a promise, however, which was not ful- 
filled. He has since been appointed to the direction of the 
Acadamie Musique at Paris, where he has composed many of| 
his generally approved works, some of which have been 
criticised as being only expansions of his former productions, 
embellished and altered to suit the taste of the nation which 
has thus appropriated his labours to itself. His last produc- 
tion, “Guillaume Tell,” has called forth all the enthusiasm of 

that impassioned people. After its first representation the, 
singers and musicians of the grand opera assembled before 
his residence and serenaded him with the choicest pieces from 
this work, as a testimonial of their admiration of his talents. 
An assembled crowd witnessed the performance, and assisted 
in the enthusiasm excited by the scene. 

Rossini is reported to compose with wonderful rapidity ; 
his celebrated “Di tanti palpiti,” is said to have been the 
work of only a few minutes, and bears in Italy the title of the 
“ Rice air,” from having been composed while waiting for a 
plate of rice he had ordered his servant to prepare on return-; 
ing home one day to dinner—the piece was finished before the 
dish was brought to him. 

We have noticed the high opinion Rossini holds of his! 
talents; intoxicated with praise from his earliest youth he is 
conscious of his own glory, and has been heard frequently to} 
assert, that “he does not see why Rossini should not hold the 
same rank as a general of division or a minister of state. The 
latter has drawn a great prize in the lottery of ambition, 
Rossini has drawn a great prize in the lottery of nature.” 

During his short residence in England, many anecdotes 
were circulated illustrative of his vanity; it was reported 
among others that he had even carried it to the height of| 
offending the sovereign by its display during the performance 
of some of his pieces at Carlton palace, at which he presided. 
One anecdote we shall repeat as being generally understood 
to be a fact, and with it will close our sketch of this celebrated 
man. Ata musical party, given by one of the nobility during 
Rossini’s stay in London, he was invited to attend ; the assem- 
blage was brilliant in the extreme, and the great maestro was 
the universal point of attraction. The duke of Wellington 
was also present, and during @ temporary cessation of the 
music, was promenading the rooms with a distinguished 
peeress, noted for her musical taste. Rossini, elated by the 
flattering distinction awarded to him so liberally during the 
evening, stepped up to the lady, and taking her vacant arm 
exclaimed, “ Now, my lady, you are between the two greatest 
men of the age.” 'The duke, perhaps overpowered by the 
compliment, turned away without noticing the flattering allu- 
sion to his greatness, and the peeress enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at the whimsical union of talent, which the celebrated com- 
poser had so modestly made. H*. 
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RATIONAL POETS. 
“ Ours are the days of fact, not fable."" 

NorwitnstTanpine the trite lamentation which so often 
falls from the lips of age, accompanied with a lackadaisical 
elevation of the eye-brows, and a melancholy shake of the 
head, “ah, it was not so in my times,” I am inclined to 
think no times were ever superior to the present Have we 
not steam-boats and rail-roads 7—(the advantages of which 
have been too cleverly exhibited by the inimitable pen of C. 
to require one syllable here}—and more wonderful still, have 
we not rational poets? Sane lunatics or wise fools would not 
| have conveyed a more incongruous idea to the minds of our 
forefathers ; for in their days the proximity of genius to folly 
was never doubted, and any parent of common sense, whose 
child manifested symptoms of poetry, considered the evil more 
to be deprecated than a defect of vision or speech, being more 
certainly incurable than either. Every movement of the lis- 
| per in numbers was watched. At table tureens and dishes 
| were carefully moved out of his reach, lest he might mistake 
either for the bread-basket, and plunge his hand into their 
smoking contents; and many a cautious two-and-two-make- 
four character, who happened to be seated next him, trembled 
whenever he seized his cup at the possibility that his face 
might receive its dregs instead of the slop-bowl. If he walk- 
ed out to enjoy the freshness of the breeze, and pursue his. 
jfancies undisturbed, were there not innumerable chances 
against his ever returning? Might he not step off the dock 
in the belief that he was stepping into his own door? Or 
should he enter a vessel for the purpose of examining its 


That mental aberration, called absence, which had ever 
been the attendant of genius would, of course, lead to similar 
extravagances; and a dirty, slovenly booby, ungartered and 
unbonneted, stood before their imaginations as the future re- 
presentative of a respectable name and vast possessions. And 
was not poverty, the poet’s handmaid, nay his very spouse, 
united to him by a tic indissoluble, save by death? Was 
not the child of their affections doomed to spend his nights 
a homeless wanderer, like Johnson and Savage—or like Ot- 
way, perish for a crust of bread? Blessed, immeasurably bless- 
ed, are parents of the present day unvisited by such distress- 
ing forebodings. Thanks to the matter-of-fact atmosphere 
which surrounds us, a person may wear good comfortable, 
nay, even fashionable clothing, without losing his repu- 
tation as a man of genius. In order to establish a character 
for originality, it is no longer necessary to resort to eccen- 
tricity; and the exclamation shall soon be forgotten, which 
in by-gone days invariably marked the appearance of any 
one exceedingly outre and ungainly, ‘“ What a queer looking 
fellow; he must be a genius!” In this spirit was a remark 
made a few days since by a friend, while walking with me in 
Broadway, on being informed whom the person we were 
meeting (wrapped in the immensity of a patrician cloak, 
whose texture and tassels bespoke a solicitude in the wearer 
for style as well as comfort) was— That she never expected 
to see so costly a covering on a poet’s shoulders.” But she 
is one of those obsoletes, who know more of past ages than 
of the present. Her books are her chosen companions, 
and in the inconsiderable space of a few fect, bounded by 
four walls, does she study human nature, instead of pursuing 
the present peripatetic mode of seeking knowledge in the 
variety and bustle of a crowded street. In a dejected tone 
she added, “Do you know what a dandy H. is becoming‘) 
and greatly surprised was my antiquated friend, at hearing 
the uniform neatness of the poet attributed to “a decent re- 
spect for the opinions of mankind.” Oh,” said I, to fill up 
the measure of her astonishment, “had you seen how grace- 
fully he danced at the ball the other evening, and how much 
he appeared to enjoy this recreation, you would seek some 
other criterion whereby to judge of a man’s intellects than 
either rags or melancholy.” ‘To reconcile facts with long 
cherished opinions, she gravely remarked, that “‘So sweet 
and caustic and sparkling a poet, so prompt and undeviating 
a man of business, so trim and decided a fashionable, and so 
amiable a companion must be considered an anomaly.” But 
we of the nineteenth century know better. 

Nor is this state of rationality confined toone sex. Blue- 
ism, which destroyed the domestic comfort of many an un- 
fortunate fe!low in the last century, extinguishing every 
gleam of sprightliness and conviviality from the social hearth, 
| where is it now? For my part, I never knew but one bas- 
bleu; and to this complexion was she brought by the inju- 
dicious treatment of foolish parents. A slight deformity, and 
an unprepossessing physiognomy, first induced the supposi- 
tion that she might be imbued with that ethereal essence 
which raises its possessor above the tangible things of earth ; 
for numerous were the instances of bright and lofty spirits 
inhabiting a form clumsy and unsymmetrical. Her extreme 
irritability was another favourable symptom, for who had not 
j heard of Pope's peevishness, and Johnson’s dogmatism, and 
Swifts asperity? And then, instead of romping with her 
young companions, she would sit in the chimney-corner, 
gazing for hours at the fire, book in hand. Although this 
arose from indolence, it was hailed as the presage of future 
Igreatness, To educate so studious and intellectual a being 
ilike less gifted females, would be to clipthe wings of genius, 
and condemn her to trot through the world, instead of soar- 
ing aboveit. Eyes that could roll in a fine frenzy, were not 
made to count the stitches of a sampler, or pore over a thread- 
bare garment; that head, surrounded with a glory, “such as 
Lady Morgan’s novice used to wear,” and from which had 
issued such strains as the following, 


“Yo gentles all, T prithoe, pray, 
Come fisten to my roundelay 
About a knight of high renown, 
Who wither'd "neath a lady's frown; 

Ilis eyes wero as goft as the concave of blue, 

And his dark raven locks were as black as my shoe ;” &< 


should never be compelled to waste its energies in a round oi 
vulgar household duties. The result was, that after jilting 
several worthy men, who were unable to stand a literary test, 
one being ignorant of the difference between the anapestic 
and iambic measure; another at fault respecting the archi- 
tecture of the tower of Babel; and a third so gothic as to 
prefers Aald Robin Gray”)to “)Und toce poco fa,” she setthed 











construction, he would probably be borne away to whatever 
port it was destined, without his cornoscence ! 





;down into a conceited, petulant, disputations, slatternly 673- 
,olew. ; the derision of both the literate and illiterate. 
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How different is my sweet and unpretending friend S. 
whose superior intellect enables her to discover more clearly 
the path of duty, while correct principles lead her to pursue 
it! Unobtrusive manners shield her froma public observation, 
for she well knows at what a sacrifice woman frequently pur- 
chases notoriety. Few of those who admire the vivacity, 
gentleness, and modesty which render her family circle £0! 
interesting a place, are aware of the brilliancy of her genius; 
their ears are charmed with strains of touching melody, but 

‘the minstrel is unseen. 

Rejoice and be exceeding glad, ye pocts, that the sentence 
of proscription is reversed, which deprived you of fellowship 
with the comforts and luxuries of life. Eat, drink, and be 
merry, for ye are no longer outcasts from the smoking board 
and the festive hall; no longer are ye doomed to hunger, 
and thirst, and nakedness here, that ye may gain a name | 
hereafter; neither is it necessary that the outward man should 
be made to appear ridiculous, in order that the inner man 
should receive due respect. 

Nothing, I am persuaded, but this improved state of things | 
saved my friend O. from being a fool. A lively imagination, 
sparkling wit, a vigorous intellect, and a distaste for the ordi- 
nary routine of business, kept him early in life vavillating, | 
and apparently indolent; but the suggestions of friends, that | 
poctry was fitter for a dessert than for a regular meal, and 
that as he could not subsist on air, it behoved hitn to procure 
by his exertions more substantial food, aided by his own good | 
sense, has made him a respectable and useful citizen in this | 
“bank-note world.” Although he has not cut the acquain- 
tance of his carly favourites, the muses, he receives no calls} 
during business hours, but many a delightful tete-a-tete | 
occurs to sweeten his leisure, and render home the most en- 
chanting spot in the wide world. A. 





A CHAPTER ON ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The present age, it has been well remarked, is distinguished 
trom all others by the rapid increase of that species of litera- 
ture which has ftom some occult reason obtained the name of 
periodical. Magazines, reviews, journals which are not diur- 
nal, as from the name one might naturally infer, but weekly, | 
semi-weekly, monthly, quarterly, and annual—medicys, and 
miscellanies of every possible description have for the last 
twenty years sprung up like mushrooms all around us; and in 
nine instanoes out of ten, have “vanished into thin air” with 
arapidity equal to that of their production; leaving behind | 
them, in most cases, names worthy of immortality, and sundry 
unpaid bills for types and paper. Thedevil, a personage here- | 
tofore held in awful fear and dignified abhorrence, has been 
brought into familiar acquaintance with multitudes of respec- 
table persons, whose grandmothers would have fainted at his 
very name, Capital cobblers have been converted into misera- 
ble poets; lordlings and titled dames of high degree have es- | 
chewed Almacks, and addicted themselves unto Murray and | 
Colburn; abandoned Brighton and Hyde-park for Albemarle- 
street, and substituted composition for card-playing as the | 
solace of their midnight hours, Authorship, once vulgar, has, 
become gentecl ; poets live in palaces and fare sumptuously 
every day; the race of poor devils par excellence, is extinct ; 
and publishers buy titles now, as well as title-puges, But | 
there is one branch of periodical literature which far surpasses | 
all others in extent, variety, and importance. I mean that 
which is generally called advertizing, which is in itself a hoat 
comprising many subdivisions. If we consider its extent, we 
find that no other species of writing can compare with it— 
“none but itself can be its parallel.” Every object of human 
cupidity, dislike, anxiety, or interest, may be found the sub- 
ject of an advertisement ; each trade and profession finds itself, 
at some time or other obliged to resort to this mode of secking 
or communicating information. Pens that in general aim at 
nothing more than the concoction of a letter, or the perpetra- 
tion of a bill, (horresco referens) must sometimes turn their 
encrgies to the writing of a “notice” in the newspaper. The 
different species of advertisements are innumerable. There 
is the endless family of puffs; those most modest and veracious 
Compositions which in our own country have attained a height 
of excellence that throws completely in the back ground the 

rival efforts of foreign ingenuity. A small sized, but very in- 
teresting volume might be filled with judicious selections from 
‘among the glowing flowers of this description, which daily 
“waste their sweetness on the desert air’ in the columns of| 
our newspapers; much ingenuity also might be shown in re- 
ducing them to their various classes, beginning with the obvi- 
ous and inartificial boast of unequalled excellence and incom- 
prehensible cheapness; thence rising upwards to those inge- 
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longitude, and end by easy transitions in Warren’s blacking 
or Rowland’s washball, (that great labour-saving invention, 
whose virtues are so potent that by merely applying it to 
his hands, the happy purchaser's teeth are whitened, his hair 
brushed, and, in short, his whole person is exalted to a state of| 
unprecedented purity ;) and ending with the ne plus ultra of 
talent in the shape of Mr. Joseph Strickland’s bull-pups and 
real Kimikles. Among these gems of literary excellence, might, 
perhaps, be ranked those amiable effusions which have exis- 
tence only during those important epochs generally known as 
“election times ;” when inodest gentlemen, who by their own 
showing have no earthly claims, come forward to ask the suff- 
rages of the public, something after this fashion : 
To the independent republican electors of ——. 

Genttemzn—The period appointed by legislative wisdom 
for the election of state representatives having at length arriv- 
ed, I humbly crave permission again to offer myself to your 
notice as a most unworthy, though zealous candidate for the 
frepresentatién of your powerful and independent county. 
Should T rest my claim upon the adequacy of my abilities to 
this momentous trust, I should be at once obliged to abandon 
every hope of success. But if in this respect I may be deemed 
unequal to a responsibility so awful; if on former occasions 
you should have sometimes found reason to complain of the 
imbecility of my judgment ; if, conscious of that imbecility, I 
have always shrunk from debate and left the field to bolder 
orators; if in the honest easiness of my credulity 1 have fre- 
quently suffered myself to be drawn into the support of 
measures which I went determined to oppose, or to oppose 
such as upon all principle I ought to have supported ; if for 
this reason I have invariably absented myself from the house 
during the discussion of the gravest and most critical questions 
let me at least enjoy the noble boast that the most gilted of my 
competitors cannot rival me in the purity of my intentions, 
the fervour of my zeal, and the soundness of my political prin- 
ciples. 1 have the honour, gentlemen, with the most profound 
respect and deference, to be your very obedient, very humble 
servant, Timotuy Braincess. 

But perhaps the most interesting of these modest effusions, 
at least to a portion of the reading public, are the innumera- 
ble catalogues of “ wants" which are daily exhibited to the 
eager gaze of all newspaper renders. From among an invalu- 
able collection of notices of this description which I have 
gathered together in the course of my multifarious reading, I 
select the following as an illustration of the natural tendency 
of the human mind to undervalue its own pretensions, and to 
‘werrate those properties of others which it seeks to appropriate 
to its own advantage or emolument. 

Matrimony—important to adventurers. 

Experience having satisfactorily demonstrated to the adver- 
tiser the fact that happiness is more likely to be acquired in 
the married than in the single state, he is induced to resort to! 
this method of seeking a companion, in whose person may be 
found united every requisite of matrimonial felitity ; the ad- 
vertiser will with frankness declare the extent of his wishes 
in order to save trouble in useless applications, he being him- 
self an advantageous party, and perfectly serious in his propo- 
sitions, 

The lady must have every charm of person, the advertiser's 
taste being in this respect unusually fastidious; her age must 
not be more than twenty-one, to be proved if required by the 
oath of her parents or relatives. Her fortune must be hand- 
some ; the advertiser having lately been unfortunate in busi- 
ness, and being past the middle age, fecls unwilling to begin 
the world anew. Not being accustomed to confinement, the 
advertiser must be master of his own hours, and will expect 
to be received with good-humour on his return, though long 
away; the lady will, however, find no want of amusement in 
his absence, the education of his five children by a former 
marriage having been entirely neglected, which will furnish 
her with abundant occupation. The advertiser being taciturn 
and somewhat soured in his temper, looks for unvarying viva- 
city and animation which may amuse him in his gloomy mo- 
ments, but to be sestrained when he is not in the humour for 
playful sallies, 

Advertiser snores, but not much more than is usual in men of| 
his age ; and would expect his wife to read him to sleep, being 
subject to a confirmed asthma which often deprives him of rest. 

Any lady whom this may suit, having all the necessary 
qualities, will apply in person to the advertiser at No. — 
Bowery, near the fork of the roads; he lodges over a barber's 
shop, in the third story. 

P.S.—Being nice in his eating, will require his wife to at- 
tend to the cooking when he has company ; on other occasions 








nious specimens of the art eulogistic which begin with 


\ 


Sombuctoo, the emperor Alexander, or the discovery of the table spt every day. 





he always dines from home, not being accustomed to have a 


q 


Qnd. P. S.—If the lady should call when other gentlemen 
are in the room, which may readily happen, having a number 
of old cronies who are in the habit of calling at all hours to 
take a pipe with him, the advertiser will be known by his dress, 
which he has worn for the last fifteen years, namely, a paper 
cap which he uses on account of being a little bald and sub- 
ject to colds in the head, iron spectacles, blue coat somewhat 
faded but genteel, striped seersucker vest, and duck panta- 
loons rather short. To prevent all mistakes, takes snuff al- 


most constantly. N. 
[To be concluded inour uext.} 











THE GOLD-HEADED CANE. 

Tuis is the quaint title of a somewhat singular and not 
uninteresting work, of which the second edition has just 
issued from the London press. It purports to be the narrative 
of a gold-headed cane, presented to the new College of Physi- 
cians by Mrs. Baillie, and which had been successively carried 
by Drs. Radcliffe, Mead, Askew, Pitcairn, and (her own 
lamented and far-celebrated husband, ) Matthew. The arms of 
these eminent physicians are said to be engraved on the head 
of the cane, and they form the vignettes of the five chapters 
into which this little volume is divided. 

The favoured cance, when deposited in a common closet 
of the library, on the twenty-fourth of June, 1825, the day 
before the opening of the new college, heard with dismay that 
it was no longer to be carried about, but to be kept amongst 
the relics of that learned body. It thus laments the obscu- 
rity which was thenceforth to be its destined lot : 

“Formerly the entrée of palaces had been open to me; I 
had been freely admitted into the houses of the great and the 
rich, but now I was doomed to darkness, and condemned to 
occupy the corner of a library—spacious and splendid, it must 
be allowed, but where I was surrounded by nothing but the 
musty manuscripts of defunct doctors.” 

We can well sympathize with the jeremiad of the thrice- 
honoured staff, which had, for nearly two centuries, been en- 
closed in the firm and familiar grasp of the pulso-feelers and 
purse-drainers of Charles the second, William the third and 
his Queen Mary, George the first, George the second, ditto 
the third, and ditto the fourth. To how many important se- 
crets had it not been accessary ? Of how many unsuspected 
but potent causes of political discord and national commotions 
had it not been privy? How many clues might it not give to 
the obscure and inexplicable portions of the history of the fast- 
anchored isle, the hue and whole tenor of which may have, 
perhaps, been connected with the coeval existence of a head- 
ache, a toothache, or some other equally important ache ! 
Much and weighty is the import of the matter entrusted unto 
its memory ; 60 heavy, indeed, is the charge, that it cannot 
be supported. And master gold-headed cane, like many a 
companion of the male scx, must, forsooth, disburthen itself 
in part at least of its heavy and responsible load. While it was 
still enfolded in the gentle pressure of the soft and delicate 
hand, whose science-guided tact could designate the seat of 
each disorder which fiesh is heir to, its desire for utterance, 
its aspirations for literary fame, had been kept down and hush- 
ed. Now that it was laid aside, and the very fashion which 
had erewhile not only countenanced and authorized, but ac- 
tually enforced its attendance upon the primates of the faculty. 
had banished it, together with the full-bottomed wig, from the 
very light of day, now it could no longer be silent. In its 
retirement it would still exert its influence, and raise its voice 
in eulogy of times by-gone, times redolent of its frecdom, its 
delight, its glory! It would, in short narrate its memoirs, and 
to these we shall devote a short space, premising that they have 
relation rather to the general history than to any medical lo- 
calities, Had they not prepossessed this attractive character 
they would not have found a passing notice in the columns of 
the New-York Mirror. 

Of its early condition, before it was furnished with a head. 
or separated from the vulgar mass of wooden rods that belong 
alike to knave and lord, our worthy cane has, like all newly 
elevated grandees, no recollection whatever; ‘ but,” says 
he, “I shall never forget the first consultation at which I was 
present.” 

“Tt was in the autumn of 1689. My master, Dr. Radcliffe; 
had just then returned from a distant journey in the country, 
and was much fatigued, when an urgent message reached him 
at his house in Bow-street, Covent-garden. Snatching me up, 
he hurried into his carriage, and>set off with all speed for 
Kensington-house.. This irregular edifite; which had recently 
been purchased by the crown of the recond earl of Notting- 
hem, had undergone several altawetim= oat mnt ——~ 
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additions hastily put: together for the immediate accommoda. 

tion of the court. The edifice itself was not extensive, hav- 
ing rather the appearance of the genteel villa of a nobleman 
than that of a royal mansion; and the gardens were upon a 
small scale, but kept in the neatest possible order. From the 
town of Kensington the approach was by a double row of 
large elm trees, leading to the north entrance of the house, 
through an unenclosed field, which was at that time disfigured 
by a gravel-pit. Here, however, afterwards, the skill of the 
famous gardeners of the day, Loudon and Wise, was employ- 
ed; and the cut yew and variegated holly hedges were taught 
to imitate the lines, angles, bastions, scarpa, and counter-scarps 
of a regular fortification. This curious upper-garden, known 
by the name of the siege of Troy, was long the admiration of 
every lover of that kind of trim horticultural embellishment. 

“ We were ushered through a suite of several rooms, plainly 
but handsomely furnished by Simon de Brienne ; and it seem- 
ed to me that the doctor assumed a more lofty air, and walked 
with a firmer step, and I was conscious of a gentle pressure of 
his hand as he stopped and gazed for a moment on the like- 
ness of the founder of the college of physicians, Dr. Linacre, 
painted by Holbein, which was hanging in one of the rooms, 
amongst the royal portraits of the Henries, and several others 
of the kings and queens of England and Scotland. ° 

‘On entering the aick chamber, which was a amall cabinet 
in the south-east angle of the building, called the writing 
closet, a person of a grave and solemn aspect, apparently 
about forty years of age, of a slim and weak body, brown hair, 
and of middle stature, was seen sitting in an arm-chair, and 
breathing with great difficulty. The naturally serious charac- 
ter of the king (for it was his majesty William the third) 
was rendered more melancholy by the distressing symptoms of 
an asthma, the consequence of the dregs of the small-pox, 
that had fallen upon his lungs. In the absence of the fit, and 
at other times, his sparkling eyes, large and elevated forehead, 
and acquiline nose, gave a dignity to his countenance, which 
though usually grave and phlegmatic, was said in the day of| 
battle to be susceptible of the most animated expression. ‘Doc- 
tor,’ said the king, ‘Bentinck (earl of Portland) and Zule- 
stein (earl of Rochford) have been urgent with me that I 
should again send for you ; and though I have great confidence 
in my two body-physicians here, yet I have heard so much of] 
your great skill that I desire you will consult with Bidloo and 

Lawrence, whether some other plan might not be adopted.’ 

“ The king seldom spoke so long at a time, his conversation | 
being usually dry and repulsive; and here his majesty’s 
speech was interrupted by a deep cough, and he sank beck in 
his chair exhausted. ‘May it please your majesty,’ said Dr. 
Radeliffe, ‘I must be plain with you, sir: your case is one of| 
danger, no doubt, but if you will adhere to my prescriptions, 
1 will engage to do you good. The rheum is dripping on your 
lungs, and will be of fatal consequence to you unless it be 
otherwise directed.’ ” 

The consultation was short—the remedies were changed— 
and the king got well. 

We are next introduced to her majesty Queen Mary. Her 
person was majestic, and calculated to inspire respect, and her 
conversation (when she was not much agitated) indicated a 
fine and cultivated understanding. She had read much in 
history and divinity, but her studies were early interrupted by 
an obstruction to her sight. “She was ever active, and so in- 
dustrious that she wrought many hours a day herself with 
her ladies and maids of honour working about her, while one 
read to them all.” Such employment was well befitting a 
queen, and would not ill become any rational woman, titled or 
untitled, gifted with wealth or only enjoying a competency, 
fashionable or unfashionable, whether domiciliated in a palace 
at London, or in a three-story brick house in the city of New- 
York. The very tapestry which adorned the sides of ber 
chamber was the work of the queen’s own hands, as were 
also the coverings of the chairs. This royal model of domes- 
tic virtue fell a victim to the small pox. 

That celebrated warrior, Prince Eugene, who had won such 
brilliant Jaurels in France and Hungary, is the next eminent 
character of which we have a slight sketch. Dr. Radcliffe in- 
vited the prince to dinner; a large party of the nobility and 
several topping merchants were engaged to meet him. Know- 
ing the enmity of Eugene to every thing French, and anxious 
to pay extraordinary attention to his guest, he gave orders for 
dinner accordingly. ‘Let there be no ragouts,’ said he, “‘no 
kickshaws of France ; but let us treat the prince as a soldier. 
He shall have a specimen of true English hospitality. I will 
have my table covered with barons of beef, jiggets of mutton, 
and legs of pork.” At table the prince delighted every one 
by hie unassuming modesty, his easy address and affable be- 
Raviour. “ His aspect was erect and comnosed. his eve lively 
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and thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than sparkling; but his 
manner was peculiarly graceful, and he descended to an 
easy equality with those who conversed with him; the shape 
of his person was remarkably erect and beautiful; still, with 
all his condescension, and though he was affable to every one, 
it was evident that he rather suffered the presence of much 
company.” He was greatly pleased with the doctor's enter- 
tainment, and was loud in his praise of some seven years’ old 
beer, which was then in tap. 

We must not, however, forget the doctor himself, whose in- 
tercourse with exalted personages has been the means of in- 
troducing us plebeians to the bonour of their acquaintance. 
Few physicians ever enjoyed a more splendid celebrity or am- 
ple income than Radcliffe. The anecdote is well known 
which imputes his success to a misapprehension on the part 
of a lady of very high rank, who being taken remarkably ill, 
and incidentally visited by him while he was labouring under 
the effects of a debauch, and sensible of his situation, ex- 
claimed, ‘drunk, by heaven !” applied the remark to her own 
situation, which was appositely identical with his own, and 
to secure his secresy gave him her patronage, and introduced 
him to court. Of this our worthy cane makes no mention. 
It thus examines the source of its first master’s superiority : 

“Tt was clear that his erudition had nothing to do with it; 
but though there was something rude in the manner in which 
he frequently disparaged the practice of others, yet it could not 
be denied that his general good sense and practical knowledge 
of the world distinguished him from all his competitors. He 
was remarkable for his apt and witty replies, and always ready 
in suggesting expedients.” 

With the following anecdote we shall close the article, in 
tending to resume the thread of the story, as contained in the 
notice of Mead, Askew, Pitcairn, and Baillie. 

Dr. Radcliffe was once sent for to visit a gentleman afflicted 
with a violent intldmmation of the throat. No application, 
either internal or external, had been of the least service. He 
requested the lady to order a hasty-pudding to be made with- 


vants might bring it up stairs, Having given them his private 
instructions, he thus addressed them as soon asit was put upon 
the table before the patient— Come, Jack and Dick, eat as 
quickly as possible, you have had no breakfast this morning.” 
The faithful orderlies set to with their spoons to devour the 
contents of the ample dish, but Dick dipped his instrument 
twice to Jack’s once. Upon this a quarrel arose; the comba- 
tants first discharged spoonsful of hot pudding at each other's 
faces, and finally hurled handsful, till they emptied the platter. 
This scene excited so hearty a fit of laughter in the patient 
that the quinsey burst, and the doctor had the credit of the 
cure. We may truly exclaim, then, with Homer, 


“ A wise physician, skilled our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal !"” 
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Moore's Life of Byron.—Our readers must not attribute the 
want of a notice of this long expected work in our number of| 
this week to indolence or negligence, or any other improper 
or discreditable reason. We did intend and hope to say some- 
thing of its merits; but the fact is, that upon a careful and 
honest perusal, we have found it a work of so much greater 
magnitude and importance than we had expected; so much 
more honourable both to its subject and its author (or rather 
editor) than we had hoped; so much more full of excellent 
and interesting, and withal new matter, than we had thought 
possible, that we have not dared to write of it in haste; and 
to write of it as it deserves, (even supposing the ability to do 
so to be within us, a question touching which we have some 
misgivings, ) we have not had the necessary leisure at our com- 
mand. If it were enough to say how much we are delighted 
with it, what intense and gratified interest it has given us in 
reading, and how anxiously we look for the second volume, 
then our duty would have been light; but “ Moore’s Life of 
Byron” deserves more than this; and to do by it as it ought 
to be done by, and as we desire to do by it, we must have time. 
Spring.—Our tardy spring is come at last, and vegetation is 
bursting forth in every direction ; nature has at length become 
sensible of the genial influence of the sun, thrown off her 
wintry garment, and arrayed herself in her gay and brilliant 
robes of green. In this capricious climate of oursit is aston- 
ishing to see the almost miraculous change produced by two or 
three days of mild weather in succession. But it ie not on 
inanimate nature alone that spring is exerting its genial 
powers; the minds of men feel its checring influence; new 
fischemes are formed, old projects carried into execution, and 
‘pall ia once mare noise and bnetle 

















out delay, and when it was done he desired that his own ser-| 
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of strangers crease the population of this city one-fifth, 
our streets will be crowded with new faces, places of amuse- 
ments remunerated for their past losses, and business and 
pleasure once more go hand in hand over our good metropolis. 


Union of the States.—The following are the closing remarks 
of Mr. Webster’s second speech in the senate of the United 
States, in reply to Mr. Hayne, on the land question. A more 
eloquent appeal to the patriotic feelings and understandings 
of men we have never read : 

“I profess, sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept steadily 
in view the prosperity and honour of the whole country, and 
the preservation of our federal union. It is to that union we 
owe our safety at home, and our consideration and dignity 
abroad. It is to that union that we are chiefly indebted for what- 
ever makes us most proud of our country. That union we 
reached only by the discipline of our virtues, in the severe 
school of adversity. It had its origin in the necessities of dis- 
ordered finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined credit. Un- 
der its benign influences these great interests immediately 
awoke, as from the dead, and sprang forth with newness of 
life. Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh proofs 
of its utility and its blessings; and although our territory has 
stretched out wider and wider, and our population spread far- 
ther and farther, they have not outrun its protection or its 
benefits. It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, 
social, and personal happiness. I have not allowed myself, 
sir, to look beyond the union, to see what might lie hidden in 
the dark recess behind. I have not coolly weighed the chances 
of preserving liberty, when the bonds that unite us together 
shall be broken asunder. I have not accustomed myself to 
hang over the precipice of disunion, to see whether, with my 
short sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss below; nor 
could I regard him as a safe counsellor in the affairs of this 
government, whose thoughts should be mainly bent on con- 
sidering, not how the union should be best prescrved, but how 
tolerable might be the condition of the people when it shall 
be broken up and destroyed. 

“While the union lasts we have high, exciting, gratifying 
prospects spread out before us, for us and our children. Be- 
yond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant that in 
my day at least that curtain may not rise. God grant that 
on my vision never may be opened what lies behind. When 
my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the sun 
in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and 
dishonoured fragments of a once glorious union; on states 
dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their 
last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous 
ensign of the republic, now known and honoured throughout 
the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or pol- 
luted, nor a single star obscured—bearing for its motto no 
such miserable interrogatory as— What ts all this worth ?— 
Nor those other words of delusion and folly—Liberty first 
and Union afterwards—but every where, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they 
float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind under 
the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true 
American heart—Liberty and Union, now and for ever, one 
and inseparable.” 





Grand Gala.—Extensive preparations are making for the 
grand military and civic fete, which is to take place at the 
Park theatre, on Monday evening next. It will, beyond 
doubt, be one of the most select, fashionable, and brilliant 
entertainments ever given in this city. 


Parmenticr’s Garden.—The season is fast approaching for 
furnishing our gardens with flowers and fragrance. During 
last summer we frequently visited the garden of Mr. Parmen- 
tier, and were highly gratified with his extensive collection of 
beautiful flowering shrubs and plants, and delightful and 
picturesque arrangements. A correct idea of its appearance 
can be obtained from the map. 





Grecce.—It appears to be definitively settled that Prince 
Leopold is to become sovereign ruler of this interesting 
country. The three great powers are said to haveaffixed their 
signatures to the neceseary documents. 


Palestine.—The jew, Rothschild, is in treaty with the sultan, 
through the medium of the English ambassador, for the cession 
of this portion of his teritories, to be converted into a place of 
refuge for the ecattered tribes of Israel. Merchants are indeed 
becoming princes, 














Agents.—For the names of the authorized agents for the 
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THE MERRY SWISS GIRL. 


AS SUNG, IN CHARACTER, BY OLARA FISHER, IN THE POPULAR OPERA OF HOME, SWBET HOME. 


ALLEGRETTO. 
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‘To the danco on the green come away, Come arise thee, 


2d—Come arise thee, nrise thee, my merry Swiss | 
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The wild rove shcds its fragrance there. 


To the dunce on the green come away. 





, arise thee, my merry Swiss girl, ‘And the queen of the dance 
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Once more bring the Swiss maid repose. 

Come away then, away then, my merry Swiss git 
To the fields bright with dew lightly stray. 
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VARIEBTIBS. 
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ANCIENT MUNICIPAL REGULATIONS.—Our city aldermen, 
of modern times, might learn some useful lessons hy inspect- 
ing the records of their ancestors. For instance, in 1675, the} 
strects were ordered to be cleared every Saturday, or oftener, 
and cartmen were obliged to carry away the dirt, or forfeit 
their licenses. It was also “ ordered, that the land in this city, 
convenient to build on, if the parties who own the same do} 
not build thereon, may be valued and sold to those who are 
willing to build!” In the same year it was “ordered, that a 
zeneral or public slaughter-house be built for the use of the} 
vity, over the water, without the gate.” “Jurymen were fined}! 
sixpence if not present at court betore the ringing of the third 
bell.” It was unlawful to sell liquor to the Indians ; and if 
they were found intoxicated in the street, without knowing at 
what house they obtained the drink, the whole street was 
liable toa fine! In 1677, it became a question in council, 
‘‘ whether attorneys are thought useful to plead in courts or || 
not? Answer, “it is thought not ;? whereupon resolved and |: 
ordered, “that pleading attorneys be no longer allowed to 
practice in the government, excepting in the depending cases.” |' 
tn 1699, hawking or peddling goods about the strects was |! 
yrohibited, under the penalty of twenty shillings for each 
offence, All sine runging at large were allowed to be shot! 
‘The common council's hour of meeting was nine o'clock in 
the morning. In 1736, all gaming-houses were denounced 
by law. In 1752, Jacob Turk was ordered to buy siz small 
speaking trumpets, fox the use of the corporation. We do not, 


however, recommend the revival of this last ordinance, as the Mot; her affections cling to her offspring, and she is satisfied 


members of our present common council make noise enough, 


in all conscience, without the aid of trumpets. {i 


Procakss oF rMpROvEMENT.—The first city-hall, state- 
house, or tavern, erected in this city, stood on the corner of 
Pearl-street and Coenties-slip, and was a threc-story edifice, 
‘Uuilt in the year 1644. It was considered a very important 
eotudlishment in those days, as all the courts and public meet- 
inu3 were held within its walls. In 1696, it was “ordered that 
a eity-hall shall be built, value threc thousand pounds sterling. 
‘Three years afterwards, the old city-hall at Coenties-slip was 
sold, “by public outery,” to John Rodman, merchant, for 
nine hundred and twenty pounds sterling! ‘The site is now 
occupied by Brinkerhoffs buildings, ‘The new city-hall, in 
Wall-street, was estimated to cost eleven hundred and fifty- 
«ie pounds cighteen shillings and three pence sterling. In 
1512, the city-hall in the Park was finished, at an expense 





\1732, the first stage began to run between Boston and New- 


‘cessful attempt at steam navigation was exhibited on the 
| Hudson. Since that memorable era we do not travel, but fly! 


female character is from Naval Sketches, a work lately pub- 


already become necessary, or an enlargement of the present 
edifice, as there is not sufficient room for more than half the 
public business. 

Faci.itizs 1n TRAVELLING.—During a controversy be- 
tween the citizens of New-York and the people of New- 
Haven, in the year 1646, it tuok siz days to send a message. 
The distance is only about ninety miles, and is now travelled 
in a few hours. In those days, however, the country was a 
wilderness; for twenty-two years afterwards, there was no 
wagon or carriage-road from New-York to Harlaem. The! 
English having then possession of the city, a road was ordered 
to be constructed, which has continued ever since, and is 
called the old road to Harlaem. In 1673, “the post-rider 
began his trips to and from Boston, once in three weeks.” In 


York, once a month, and it was never less than fourteen 
days on the journey! The United States’ mail now goes the 
same distance in less than two days. In 1806, the first suc- 


Fema.zs.—The following estimate and comparison of the 


lished in New Haven: 

I should say little of the Turkish females, if such encomiums 
had not been lavished upon them by recent travellers. That 
they are contented is probable; they grow up to their pros- 
pects; their thoughts do not wish to roam; their affections 
centre in their children, and they are satisfied with being just 
what they are. But this does not argue a very high state of, 
happiness. The aquaw of your forests is contented with her 


with her wigwam and restless life. 

The Greek ladies have more frecdom, and I believe more 
,mtelligence, but generally they are extremely ignorant, and 
;their situation is even more servile than that of the former. 
They are suffered to go abroad, but in most cases it is to carry 
water from the wells, grain to the mill, or to do the drudgery 
lof the fields, while their husbands lounge in the bazar. 

The sex rises as we come west into Italy, where they are 
often found to be well informed and agrpeable companions. 
|The condition of far the greater part, however, is exceedingly 
| degraded ; their life is a laborious one; they have few means 
'of information, and those few the lives of their saints, with a 
jumble of absurd superstitions, are rather calculated to debase 
than to elevate and ennoble the affections. In industry I 
;think they bear the palm. I have seldom seen them idle; 
| frequently I have met them on the way with a basket of olives 














of half a million of dollars, although the orginal eatimate 


' an thats hrede and ennning ar thes went, 


difference in the sex as soon as I landed in that country. In 
Italy, man or woman, all are beggars. When I got lost in the 
streets of Rome, and asked directions, to my “thank ye,” they 
would often reply, ‘‘is that all; have you nothing to give me?” 
At Toulon, in France, J wanted directions, and stopped at a 
little shop to ask them; the woman who kept it saw I did not 
know the streets, and went the distance of one of our squares 
to show me the house. I offered her money, but she refused, 
and was with difficulty prevailed upon to accept it. The 
French ladies excel all others in sentiment, sprightlinesa, and 
naivete. But the scntiment wants depth, and the sprightli- 
ness tires because it is not spiced sufficiently with good sensc ; 
the naivete is alwaysagreeable. The higher classes are gener- 
ally well informed ; the lower ignorant ; all are open and free 
in their manners, toa degrce that would be scandalized in 
America. The French females are very industrious. 1 saw 
a gitl between Marscilles and Toulon, following a loaded mule 
and knitting with all her might as she went. 

Genera. Desarx.—At the battle of Marengo, General 
Desaix was struck by a ball at the first charge of his division, 
and died almost instantly, He had only time to say to the 
young Le Brun, his aide-de-camp, ‘Go, and tell the first con- 
sul, that my only regret in dying is, that I have done nothing 
for posterity.” Thus modest to the last was one of the bravest 
and best men the French revolution has produced. The 
Austrians were wont to call him the brave, the indefatigable 
general. ‘The Germans, over whom it was his frequent lot, 
to exercise the rights of conquest, reverenced him as the 
good Desaix. And the ferocious Arabs, subjugated not more 
by his valour than by his wisdom, decreed to him the sublime 
title of the just sultan. 

The day before the battle of Marengo, in which his race of 
glory was thus so carly terminated, he observed, somewhat 
prophetically, to one of his aides-de-camp, “It is a long time 
since I fought in Europe. The bullets must know me again ; 
something will happen.” 

When the tidings of his death was brought in the midst of 
the hottest of the engagement to Napoleon, by whom he 
was greatly beloved, he was much affected, and it was onc 
of his earliest commands after the victory, that a splendid 
monument should be erected to the fallen hero, on the top of 
Mont St. Bernard. 7 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





CAROLINE. 
“ Bho is not very beautiful."” 

Tvs known a fairer form than hers—a face 
Of more suipaesing loveliness—and eyes 
Of deeper tint cerulean—and a presence, 
Prouder than hers to grace a shrine for worship ; 
Yet when I look upon her innocent features— 
Lit up by an effulgent intellect— 
And trace the windings of the purple stream 
Through its thin covering, eloquently speaking 
{n language to the heart intelligible, 
The thoughts that crowd into her artless mind, 
I do forget myself in the sweet theme ; 
And wayward fancy fashions her as one 
Lovely as houri-forms that poets dream of, 
Feigning their Eden songs. 

She’s but a child! 
And yet a pleasant study for my thoughts. 
ve led her by the hand through the green fields, 
Jewelled with nature’s own luxuriance, 
When the blue eky hung o’er us like a garment, 
And bright-hued flowers sprung up beneath our steps ; 
And with a deep, unspoken joy have watched 
‘The expanding of her mind, when first awoke 
Its young imaginings—intelligence 
Floating like incense on her gentle breath ; 
Methought that sweet unfolding of the spirit 
Was like the birth of fragrance in the flower. 

There is a sweet and placid temper writ 
Upon her brow, type of the soul within : 

1 Tell with doting fondness on her looks 
‘That brighten on my heart, amid life’s cares, 
Like sun-beams on the wave-tost mariner, 
Desolate on a sea of storms! And then 
‘The bird-like melody of her low voice, 
Breathing the accents of untaught aftection, 
Or mingling in harmonious cadences : 

Blest sounds, that may be in an after year, 
An unforgotten music to the heart ! 

But when at eve my laden brow she presses 
To her pure lip, and, with most sweet endearment, 
‘wining her slight and delicate arms around me, 
Seeks to beguile my very weariness 
And cheat me of a smile—I lose all sense 
Of sorrow, and my eyes are filled for joy; 

It is an ecstacy that hath no words. 
You'll smile and say this is a rhapsody— 
Tn very sooth it is—I’m most content 
That you should call it so. My heart is full. 
Tooverflowing, of delightful dreamings— 
SHE 18 MY DAUGHTER! M. 





STANZAS. 
“ Ninfa, ya de amor solo, 
Solo cuuta mi lira.” 
I saw thee in thy life’s young spring, 
Of sylph-like form and air, eee 
Ere thou hadst known one venom’d sting 
Of wretchedness or care; 
1 loved thee then, but durst not think, 
F’en o’er the joyous wine, 
‘That I might ever hope to link 
My destiny with thine. 


I saw thee in thy summer morn, 
When time had all refined 

The graces of thy matchless form, 
The beauties of thy mind; 

And loved thee then as warm and well, 
As c’er the good may be ; 

But had not power to break the spell, 
Nor tell the tale to thee. 


I saw thee oft in festive hall, 
Where birth and beauty shone, 
And in my loneliness of love, 
I gazed on thee alone; 
Nor thought to mark in that rich blaze. 
If brighter beauties were— 
Tt was enough that I might gaze 
On one so sweetly fair. 


But time, that hath a change for all— 
Darkness, or bloom, or blight— 

‘Threw clouds upon thy sunny hopes, 
And veiled thy path of light ; 

While me he sought in lowly cot, 
Where want and scorn attend, 

And raised to fortune’s proudest lot— 
To be misfortune’s friend. 


T saw thee in that wintry hour, 
When spring’s bright dreams were fled. 











And thou hadst no kind guide, no home 
To shield thine orphan head ; 
And loved thee with far deeper stress 
Than in thy summer morn, 
For thou wert then all joyousness, 
*  _J—nameless and forlorn. 


I flew to thee when nobler friends, 
Far from thy sighs removed; 

And hid thee in my own warm breast, 
My first and only loved! 

And bade thy tears and ills depart, 
Life’s springs of gladness flow— 

Nor wilt thou e’er forget the heart, 


_ Unchanged through weal and wo Prorevs. 





ENIGMA. 
“ Solve me this riddle, if you cen. 

Our whole is a community of fame, 
Of fourteen members—can you guess the name ? 
We form a city—yet, upon a pinch, 
The space we occupy is scarce an inch! 
And yet, within so fonited a spot, 
Is found an inn, a castle, and a cot; 
A tent, a seat, an antiquated pile; 
A sloop, a nation, continent, and isle; 
A sea, an ocean—still, you'll understand, 
There's neither building, water, ship, nor land ! 
But Spain is there, the east, and both the poles, 
With planets, pilots, cattle, plaice, and soles ; 
A coast and cape, a sail, a game of loo; 
A sect, a saint, and one apostle too; 
Lions, and cats, an insect, tea, and ice, 
Toast, onions, peas, and pie, a goodly slice; 
A snipe, a seal, an ant, an asp, a snail, 
A pot, a pan, a plate, with cans, and ale; 
Yet there is neither beast, nor bird, nor fish, 
Nor food, nor drink, nor vessel, nor a dish! 
True, there’s a pint, a spoon, some cats, a stool, 
A plane, a nail, a staple, and a tool; 
Soap, pins, and paints, with caps, and coats, and lace; 
But not a thing for body, head, or face! 
‘We've pens and pencils to address a card, 
An attic and a tenant—not a bard! 
Coins, cents, and notes—but, ah! no cash is ours! 
Plants, aloes, sloe—but neither shrubs nor flowers ; 
A fertile soil, with aspen, satin, pine, 
Without one tree, and yet we boast of nine, 
And though our place has no disease in’t, 
You'll tind a lancet, seton, and some lint ; 
Though we’re no soldiers, whole platoons are found, 
And though no lawyers, clients still abound ; 
We've spite, and plots, and noise, a strong police, 
A slap and contest, without breach of peace; 
A sin, a pit, and pain, without a groan, 
A sonnet on content, with taste and tone; 
A smiling aspect, and a sprightly pace, 
A lip of sweetness, and a step of grace. 

All these are in our whole, with many more, 
And yet we're not three-quarters of a score! 
But if you analyze our various parts, 
Still greater wonder must your hearts. 
For f our ninth, and third and tenth you take, 
You will a house of entertainment make, 
Where oft our sixth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, join’d, 
Refresh the frame, and elevate the mind ; 
Our fourth, fourteenth, and sixth, in order, form 
The scene of many a desolating storm ; 
Our sixth, our fourth, and twelfth, united, show, 
The remedy for Cleopatra’s woe ; 
Our first, and second, with our fifth combined, 
Construct a dwelling of the humblest kind ; 
Our fifth, eleventh, with our seventh, make 
A greater burthen than you'd choose to take. 
Lastly,‘our eighth, fourteenth, and sixth, reveal 
A wholesome beverage for your evening meal. 
Solve me this riddle, ye wise-acre swains, 
And you shall have sweet kisses for your pains. Sopura. 


[A solution is requested.) 





Mr. Epitor—I had the pleasure lately of receiving from a 
young lady the following lines, enclosing a safety-chain. Will 
you have the goodness to give them a place in the Mirror? B. 


’Tis not a chain of slavery, 

That I have dared to offer thee— 

Yet would I bid it closer bind 

The power of friendship on thy mind ; 
And thus in silken fetters hold, 
What’s of more value far than gold. 
Such bondage thou mayst own to me, 


And wear the chain and still be free! Exiza. 





POPULAR TALES. 


=< 


THE GUARD. 


A merrier man * 
Within the limits of becoming mirth 5 
I never spent an hour's talk withal.— Skakspeare. 


“Brcone, dull care, I prithee begone from me,” sung out a 
deep sonorous voice behind me, as, having just exalted myself 
to the top of the York mail, I was busily at work composing 
myself in my place. “Begone, dull care, thou and I shall 
never agree.” 

I looked round and soon discovered that it emanated from 
our guard, as a kind of accompaniment to the exertion for 
pulling off his huge dreadnought coat. He not only sung 
heartily, but his appearance well answered the burthen of his 
song, for he was a good, fresh looking man, and certainly re- 
joiced in as happy and cheerful a countenance asa man would 
wish to be blessed with; ho also was very smart in his man- 
ner and dress, wore a ring on his finger, tied his neck-cloth 
quite in style, and cocked lis hat as if he thought no small 
trifle of himself. By-the-by, I have a prodigious fancy that 
the character of a man, or at least of what he thinks of him- 
self, is to be known from merely observing the physiognomy, 
if I may so term it, of the cock of his hat. Be that, however, 
as it may, the gentleman (Iam sure he thought himself as 
much so as any of them who travelled with him) seemed little 
disturbed by my observation, singing blithely on as he procecd- 
ed to adjust his dress with great care and exactness. 

“That man’s a character,” said I to myself, not slightly 
amused by his operation; and considering that thesign, which 
his face held out, promised a certainty of good cheer and en- 
tertainment, I spread my coat on the roof of the coach, and 
leaning back upon it, at once commenced parlance with him. 

“Good old song that of yours, guard.” e 

“It is, sir,” returned he in a good-humoured tone, “ especi- 
ally as I sing it’? And he tuned up, “for I hold it one of 
the wisest things to drive dull care away.” 

“Umph! not far wrong,” thought I. 
presume.” 

“ Ye-es, sir—well enough in its way—helps one on a bit 
occasionally, when there’s nothing better to be done; but 1 
never studied it—quite a natural talent—ti-tiddle-tom.” 

I could scarcely avoid smiling at my new friend’s comforta- 
ble opinion of himself, it was so perfectly comfortable. De- 
sirous, however, of not offending him, I diverted the impulse 
by inquiring how he liked his mode of life. 

“TI dare say, guard, it would require much to make you 
change it?” 

“ And why should I wish to change it, sir? I know of no 
objection to it; though to be sure, it may not sound very grand 
to be a mail-coach guard; but, you know, sir, it all depends 
upon the way of doing the thing—there is a way of doing every 
thing.” 





“Fond of music, I 


with a very superlative kind of finish, thereby giving me an 
opportunity of observing, 

“Truly.” 

“But perhaps, sir,” he inquired with quick eagerness, “you 
have never considered philosophically what a guard is, for you 
must know that I’m a bit of a philosopher myeelf.” 

In much-emused surprise at this specimen of tho march af 
intellect, I mentally exclaimed, 

“A mail-coach guard a philosopher! What will the world 
come to next 7” 

Ibriefly, however, admitted that I never had. 

“Well, sir, then permit me to tell you—I maintain that my 
gituation possesses, in a very great degree, all the charms of 
life. Pray, sir, what may you consider life to be valuable for ?” 

I answered that I really did not pretend to be a philosopher, 
nor was Iat the instant prepared to answer so difficult a 
question without first well considering it. I thought each in- 
|dividual had a peculiar way of thinking, and what was happi 
‘ness to one might be almost misery to another. 

« Excuse my interrupting you, sir, but you speak of the ob- 
ject, I of the principle.” 

“Then pray,” said J, smiling at his distinction, “what may 
be your idea of the principle of happiness 1’ 

“ Why) sir; Dowi telyott—1 think ‘that the whole charm of 





And he twitched up his neck-cloth, and pulled in his chin ~ 
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life is derived from the continued novelty, and one’s self im- 
portance and consequence, or the noise one makes in the 
world.” 

T admitted that perhaps it might. 

“If not, sir,” he continued, “can you tell me what is the 
meaning of the hundreds of carriages one meets constantly 
whirling along the road—first up to town, then back to the 
country, then to some watering place, then to the Lord knows 
where? I tell you what, sir, it is all for the sake of novelty, 
and to show off their consequence.” 

“Very likely; but pray instruct me how your situation 
embraces those properties, for I think you termed them princi- 
ples of happiness ?” : 

“Most willingly, sir; as to novelty, I think I need not take 
much time to satisfy you of that, for my whole life is 80 evi- 
dently one scene of continued novelty; always changing ; 
always interesting. And as to the noise one makes in the 
world, or one’s self-consequence, do you sce that line of coal 
carts on the road 7” 

1 looked in the direction pointed out, and observed a string 
of at least a dozen carts, going quietly along in dull pro- 
cession, with their drivers each lounging in his vehicle. 

“Ti-au, ti-au!’ sounded out my friend; up jumped the 
drivers in an instant, and immediately were all the carts turned 
to the left side of the road. 

Another twitch of the neck-cloth es he returned the horn 
to its rest, prefaced his remark : 

“ Yousee, sir, one is of some little consequence in the world.” 

‘ Most indisputably,” I replied, laughing heartily at his con- 
ceit; “and most excellently well exemplified too. That is, 1 
presume a specimen of the noise one makes in the world, and 
of one’s individual consequence.’? 

“Certainly, sir; and thenas to one’s importance, only think 
what a various mass of property I have under my charge ; 
think, sir, what information I convey from one half of the 
kingdom to the other; think how many anxieties are to be 
Temoved by my arrival; how much happiness to be commu- 
nicated; think, sir, hew many adoring lovers are by me ex- 
changing their fondest vows of affection,” he put me on a very 
pathetic look ; “ you certainly, sir, can never have considered 
all these things before.” 

Thad not time to acknowledge my ignorance when the 
coachman drew up. 

“What's the matter Barnes?” inquired my companion. 

“T wish you'd put that off leader's curb right,” was the 
reply. 

Down was the guard in a moment, andthe tackle in as brief 
a time adjusted. 

“ All right, Barnes,” called out the operator, and then wait- 
ing with great apparent inattention until the coach was just 
passing him, with one single spring jumped into his seat. 

1 was far too much amused with my merry companion to 
wish to quit his society, although my position on the hard 
coach top had lang ceased to be desirable, and not unwilling 
to gratify his vanity, I observed that I was afraid he would 
have been left behind. 

“Noticed my nack, did you, sir? Belicve I do manage it 
well—but there is a way of doing every thing. I began my 
line of life when quite a boy—first as a stable lad—then, on 
account of my superior manner, promoted to an office lad—set 
out with a parcel cart—then chief porter—and at length mail- 
coach guard—all for my manner and superior address; nothing, 
sir, but those natural abilities to get me on. I was, indeed, 
always a lad of uncommon parts, and had always the way of 

doing the thing.” 

“have no doubt of it. But pray why leavo the office for your 
present post? I should have thought your former situation 
much more comfortable—perhaps not 80 lucrative.” 

“Quite mistaken, sir;” he gave himself an extra settlement 
of his neck-cloth and chin; “it was not money that changed 
my place—it was the mind, sir—the mind. I could not sub- 
mit to such drudgery, to be chained to desks and smoke— 


whereas now, sir, I am unfettered—free as the air through | 


which we fly.” 

“Free enough to be sure, as fast as it goes—but think of 
the vicissitudes of the weather—the——” 

“Nothing, sir, mere nothing—if it rains I put on my coat, 
which has weathered many a storm—if dry, why it is but 
putting it off again—if cold, I muffle up—if hot, dress light— 
I am always hearty—never ill, for I do not, ascoachee, fill my 
inside with combustibles—when my time comes for rest I 
sleep like a top. What, sir, are a few dusts and storms, or 
even upsets? Can you tell me what state of life is free from 
such? I think Ihave as few as any, and quite as many 
pleasures. Only notice the cheerful stniles that salute me as 
we pass along, not even the king himself could have more, 














and not, perhaps, half so sincere; only think how all the 
pretty girls, wherever we stop, are delighted-with the atten- 
tions of Mr. Guard, and seek his favour. I think, sir, you 
cannot possibly have considered all these things before.” 

“ Most certainly not, guard, and I am the more indebted to 
you for thus opening my eyes to see the advantages of your 
enviable condition.” 

“You're vastly welcome, sir, I’m sure; always glad to be 
of use.” 

My sides, however, and adjacent parts now became so sore, 
from my unyielding resting-place, that I was at length com- 
pelled to change my position. I did this, however, with the 
less regret, as we were now approaching the end of our stage ; 
and although by my removal I could no longer converse with 
my philoeopher, I had the better opportunity of observing his 
proceedings. 

At almost all the cottages at the entrance of the village were 
some of their inhabitants waiting to see us pass by. My friend 
seemed to know them all, and all him. ‘ How are you Betty 7” 
“Better, John!” “Quite hearty, I see, Dick,” passed about 
with the air of an old acquaintance. If he saw a pretty girl, 
“Ah, Polly, you rogue! if you ogle me in that ere wicked 
way I'll tell Thomas ;” orif an ugly one, ‘How’do, my dear 7” 
He had a word for every one, and every one scemed pleased 
with it. He seemed indeed in every thing to have a way of| 
doing the thing; even in the meanest offices of his situation 
there was evidently a manner peculiar to himself. 

While changing the horses he marched round the coach, 
examined the linch pins, and scrutinized our new team in a 
most knowing and philosophical manner; and then, stretching 
himself out, strutted up and down the inn yard with no in- 
considerable effect. 

A rosy-cheeked dameel, with her milk pail, at this juncture 
passed by our vehicle. 

‘Fie, Sally P’ called out my gentleman, putting his hand 
before his face in mock sheepishness, ‘‘to follow me in this 
fashion; you might at least wait until we’re married.” 

The girl laughed, ‘ Marry you, indeed !" 

“To be sure, Sally; you pretend to be shy, do you? but 
never mind, we understand each other—I say, Sally,” he 
feigned a whisper, “when's the happy day? I’m all impa- 
tience.” 

“Nay, nay, it’s not come to that yet, however.’ 

“Tsay, Tom,” he continued, addressing the ostler, who 
stocd grinning with open jaws, “ now be’ant she always run- 
ning arter me 7” 

“Ay, Mr. Charles, she be; and she’d kiss you too if she 
durst.” 

“Then, egad, I'll accommodate her,” exclaimed the gentle- 
man, as, suiting the action to the word, he seized her by the 
waist and gave her a hearty kiss. 

The girl did not seem to take it much amiss; she vented, 
indeed, her pretended indignation with much sceming effect 
on the poor ostler, who still stood grinning, and who, no doubt, 
would gladly have come in for his share of the bliss. But, 
after well boxing him, she appeared in no hurry to get away, 
and still lingered to hear the guard’s, 

“Never mind, Sally, we'll be man and wife ‘by this time 
next month.” 

“Onmy word,” said I, “if this be a part of the advantages 
of his situation, it certainly possesses some enviable satisfac- 
tions,” for the lass was so really pretty, that I could not alto- 
gether avoid envying him his better fortune myself. He might 
indeed have read my thoughts, for, after giving an extra strut 
or two, he observed to the poor ostler, 

“You see, Tom, how the girls like us guards,” and then 
smacking his lips, as much as to say, “Egad, how sweot it 
was,” tuned up “ Away with melancholy,” and looked more 
conceited than ever. 

“Hang the fellow’s impudence,” I mentally interjected : 
“but he certainly has a way of doing the thing,” but at all 
events I can answer for his practice—such are most certainly 
some of the charms of life, there’s no denying that however. 
It would seem, too, to be a natural consequence of his situation, 
for he took it entircly as a matter of course. I must, how- 
ever, admit that it was quite a new inquiry to ne, that I had 
never considered all these things before. English Magazine. 





- THE TERM MASQUERADE. 

It is said that the word masquerade is derived from ad- 
vice given to a very ugly woman—masque her head. If the 
legislature in enacting laws to prevent masqueradcs would 
introduce a clause permitting all ladies, who are not possessed 
of beauty, to wear masks, it would in all rohabuhity be more 
eficctual than a penal statute. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





TO THE BDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 

Mg. Epitor—If the advertiser for a wife whom N. men- 
tions in your last Mirror, is really serious in his disinterested 
proposition, why is he not more explicit in declaring his 
abode? I have searched from one end of the Bowcry to the 
other; gone from the bottom to the’ top of most of the barber’s 
shops in it, and yet find no person answering to the glowing 
description of himself and his five children. Please, Mr. 
Editor, ingert the above and what follows, in your paper, that 
it may meet the eye of the advertiser and induce him to give 
mea more particular address. With perfect impartiality I 
may say that I have every charm of person he can ever hope 
to meet with; fine health, rosy complexion, and am not yet 
twenty. For my fortune, I have not much to do with bank 
notes or specie; but I consider my mental acquirements as 
an entire compensation for that defect, and have no doubt ad- 
vertiser, appearing a sensible man, will be of the same opinion. 
Advertiser’s sentiments upon the liberty of disposing of his 
hours agree perfectly with my own, for being of a very literary 
turn, the more I am left to my own thoughts the more original 
are my ideas; besides I think that absence tends to heighten 
conjugal affection, and the longer he stays away, the more 
good-humouredly will I receive him. The amusement he offers 
is perfectly agreeable to me, for 1am very fond of children, 
(dear little things) particularly when they are neglected and. 
spoiled, for it brings a crowd of endearing recollections to my 
mind, my brothers and sisters having been left entirely to their 
own guidance ; and my own sweet home will rise before me in 
bright perspective, whenever I see or hear any of their inter- 
esting disputations. Moreover, it suggests such poetical 
ideas of the primitive state of nature before order, law, or 
obedience was heard of; for the education, 

“ Oh delightful task to rear the teoder thought,” etc. 


I am very philosophical, therefore advertiser's taciturn and 
sour disposition will not have the slightest effect upon me. F 
have a great deal of wit, which will amuse him in those ec- 
centric times, and my mind is a never-failing resource which 
I can retire to when he is weary of my voice. As to hissnoring, 
many would think it a fault, but to me it appears to be one of 
the highest récommendations, and indeed is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons which induce me to enter into the bonds of 
matrimony. Upon my feelings it has the same powerful, all- 
absorbing effect that the Acolian harp is said to have on other 
poets, I think those deep, regular, organ-like sounds much 
more conducive to elevation of style and majesty of thought, 
than the vibrating music of the former instrument. I excel 
in culinary arts, particularly in dressing a calze’s head and 
blanketting feet, and have made every part of domestic chemis- 
try my special study. His dining from home so often pleases 
me greatly, for I admire the ancient Roman custom of having 
only two meals a day, and I dearly love to be classical. But 
above all advertiser's perfections, his bald head charms me 
most. Oh! I am enraptured; I have long been devoted to 
phrenology, and such an opportunity never before presented 
itself of pursuing my inquiries on a real living head. His 
iron spectacles are no obstacle, for I delight in spectacles of 
all descriptions. But, oh! that head, that beautiful bald head, 
I must and will have it; do dear, good, crusty advertiser, let 
me know your real place of residence. Istpora. 





The editor of the Mirror regrets the painful necessity under 
which he labours, of disarranging the plane and wishesof the 
‘fair Isidora; but who can resist the decrees of fate? With 
that prompt attention to the interests and inclinations of his 
friends by which it is his desire to be always distinguished, 
the editor immediately on the reccipt of the foregoing letter, 
transmitted it to Mr. N.—the original discoverer of the adver- 
tisement alluded to by Isidora—his reply was as speedily 
furnished as it is fatal to the aspirations of our accomplished 
correspondent. We subjoin his note in all its brevity. 

Saturday. 

M. M. M.—Very much grieved, upon my soul, for the young 
lady. The advertiser with whose exhibition she is so much 
taken, is a changed man; it is remarkable how completely he 
has lost every one of those charms which have pierced the 
gentle bosom of Isidora. He has grown fat and gouty, and 
keeps the house—succeeded to a fortune by the sudden death 
of a distant cousin; his -children have all been fashionably 
educated, and the young men are now as deeply versed in all 
the mystcries of billiards, brag, and Bingham, as the girls are 
in those of masquerades, cantelos, and coquetry. ‘The adver- 
tiser snores as much as cver, and father more; but his bald 
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Bratus; but whether the growth of the vegetable cerate, or 
of some peruke-maker’s skilful fingers, Ido not know. The 
iron spectacles have faded from the world of substantial things, 
and the advertiser having grown young again, wears none at 
all, having so much honesty in him as to confess that he is 
not near-sighted. 

Touching the dinners, my old gentleman’s present fashion 
would not suit the sighing Isidora, for he dines every day at 
home with a small but select party of gourmands, whoee only 
rule of conduct is to allow no woman to partake or witness 
their good cheer. 

Isidora might have rambled through the Bowery until 
doomaday seeking for her mate ; his advertisement was given 
to the public some eight or nine years since, and from the 
time when the fortune fell to him (now seven years ago) he 
has lived in a splendid mansion near the Battery. 

I don’t know what to do for Isidora unless I marry her my- 
self. I’m sure I’ve no objections. Can’t you find out how 
she would like it? I’m young, you know, and her tastes seem 
elderly; but n’importe. Come, speculate for me, M., like a 
good fellow—you know I’m dying to be wived, even though I 
should blow my brains out after it, which by the way is not 
unlikely. Yours, N. 

THE CANDOUR FAMILY. 

The graphic pen of Sheridan has immortalized a female 
branch of this extensive family. The Mrs. Candour of his 
brilliant comedy, “ The School for Scandal,” conveys a com- 
plete epitome of the leading traits in the characters of her 
numerous relatives, and will be acknowledged as a faithful 
picture of the species, as long as elegant wit and refined satire 
hold their influence over public taste. 

‘The affectation of good nature and benevolence in this cele- 
brated lady is admirably contrasted with the real malevolence 
and bitter malice with which she anxiously propagates every 
idle tale, intended to blast the reputation of her best friends; 
and her repeated assertions, that she does not believe the un- 
generous reports it is her chief business to circulate, is a 
happy illustration of the meanness and duplicity of her par- 
ticular branch of the family stock, who may be designated as 
the scandalous Candours. 

The designing Candours are another numerous body, ex- 
tending from the great family tree. They are more insidious 
than the class first mentioned ; they have studied human na- 
ture well, know its weaknesses and its foibles, weigh causes 
and effects with mathematical precision, and can tell to a 
hair’s breadth that exact portion of their quality necessary for 
exhibition on all fitting occasions. Worldly interest is their 
ruling object, and they find the assumption of candour and 
veracity powerful engines in effecting the completion of their 
designs. In business this clase are great sticklers for fair and 
open dealing : they will tell you the exact cost price of an ar- 
ticle, (agreeably to a tariff of their own,) and declare they are 
content with the smallest possible profits. I always doubt 
this class of dealers, who keep open stores for the benefit of| 
the public. Again—they profess to recommend such articles 
only as are of superior workmanship and durability ; look to 
such commodities well; they are certainly, in the technical 
phrase, “ old shop-keepers.” 

In the daily intercourse of life these designing Candours 
will be found as the hangers on of rich relations, impelled, as 
they declare, by involuntary admiration of the many excellent 
qualities perceptible in these favoured ones of the blind god- 
dess, when, by judicious praise of any real qualification and 
delicate flattery bestowed on some favourite passion or pur- 
suit, they completely ingratiate themselves into the good 
opinion of their victims. We might enter more into detail 
with this class, but we proceed to 

The bhgkbiting Candours—a malignant set, who combine 
all the worst characteristics of the whole family. Scandalous, 
designing, and egotistical, they are each by turns and as occa- 
sion serves. No action of their friends, however simple, can 
escape their censure ; norcan any character, be it pure as un- 
sunned snow, preserve itself from their malevolent designs. 
And they affect withal a purity of thought and action, which 
elevates them above the rest of their fellow-creatures. The 
end and design of all their foul-mouthed aspersions on their 
fellow beings, is to impress others with the abhorrence they 
have to the foibles and faults of frail mortality. These are 
the assassins who stab men in the dark—who murder reputa- 
tions with the hardihood of professed bravoes, doing their 
business with secrecy and despatch. They cannot disguise 
such and such an one’s faulta, not they ! “It is pitiable to see 








—ased towards individuals with whom perhaps they are on 
terms of the most apparent intimacy,—for the curse of this 
description of characters is, that they are invariably hypo- 
crites, and when face to face, lavish praises without measure 
on the very persons they most traduce when absent. Would 
that our feeble pen could lash the reptiles until every particle 
of this abhorred vice was extracted by the salutary cestigation 
we might inflict—enough of them. 

The blunt Candours are more annoying than malicious. 
Shakspeare with one stroke of his master pencil, has admira- 
bly sketched their character— 

“Who having been praised for bluntness, do affect 


A saucy roughness, and constrains the 
Quite their nature.” “ 


This class value themselves upon their strict adherence to 
truth, and thus actuated consider themselves warranted in ad- 
dressing rude speeches and impertinent remarks indiscrimi- 
nately to all who come within their influence. Their friends 
of course possess the largest portions of their care. The worst 
features of these honest people are, that they too frequently 
are only guided by caprice and inexperience of the world, 
added to an extreme itching for notoriety ahd singularity— 
which their insignificance prevents them from attaining by 
any other means than those they have adopted. They are 
very candid in their own failings also, but it ‘is only to extort 
admiration for that candour. Washington Irving, has made 
this foible one of the distinguishing marks of real John Bull- 
ism, and not without some degree of truth. Honest Bull will 
readily give himself credit for every bad quality, but he expects 
to be lauded for his magnanimous concession, and would 
eagerly resent another tongue than his own attaching such 
vices to his share, 

The egotistical Candours are constantly depreciating every 
good attribute they may possess, and under-rating the advan- 
tages they may enjoy—to extort the praises or admiration of| 
their friends. " They pass their lives in a constant employment 
at “angling,” and no lover of the piscatory art, not excepting 
old “‘Izaack Walton” himself, ever enjoyed a “nibble or a bite” 
with more heartfelt pleasure than they do, when their bait is 
taken, and the poor victim of their art is hooked into a faint 
praise, or into a warm eulogy of the very things they are affect- 
ing to undervalue. We close with this branch of the widely 
spreading Candours, and have nodoubt our readers will detect 
the originals of the likenesses we have attempted to sketch 
scattered plentifully among the varieties of the human family 
who come under their inspection. D. 
rrr gee 

MISCELLANY. 











Borapants.—The prefect of a distant department in 
France, among many fine compliments to Bonaparte, assured 
him that the inhabitants of his department wished of all things 
toerect & monument to his memory. 


Bionpers.—In the reign of Queen Anne an act was passed 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 








DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 

Hoopgn’s Mgpicax pictiowany.—The unwearied zeal and 
ardour of our enterprising friends the Harpers, know no 
bounds to their exertions in the cause of diffusing knowledge. 
Not to the lighter branches of literature alone is their cease- 
less press devoted. Science enjoys its full share of favour, 
and works calculated to advance the interests of learning are 
constantly furnished at the lowest prices, and in the most 
handeome form, to the trade. Among the last productions of 
their fertile typographical laboratory, is the valuable volume 
whose title precedes this notice. Its long continued popu- 
larity with the medical profession is ample evidence of its 
value. To the original text have been added most copious 
notes by the American editor, Dr. Akerly. These relate prin- 
cipally to the naturel sciences, as botany, zoology, mine- 
ralogy and geology, and must therefore recommend this 
work to the general reader no leas than to the medical stu- 
dent. Indeed every one desirous of posseasing a key to the 
signification of scientific terms, an abundance of which has 
been introduced into almost every printed work by the prevail- 
ing taste of theday, will derive both profit and satisfaction 
from the possession of this dictionary. It is of very large 
size, but sold at a remarkably low price. 

Tuavere 1n Garece.—We have looked over a few pages 
from a volume under this title, which is shortly to issue from 
the press of Messrs. Sleight and Robineon of this city. It is 
from the pen of Mr. Post, who was one of the laudable few 
that, urged by a true Philhellenic ardour, visited the fair clime 
of. Greece, to minister relief to its suffering inhabitants. We 
anticipate from a more extended perusal much intellectual 
gratification. 

Sxercums oF A TRAVELLER.—Messrs. Carter and Hendee, 
of Boston, have collected and published, in a neat duodecimo 
volume, a number of interesting letters, which originally ap- 
peared in the New-England Galaxy and Boston Courier. 
They treat of a variety of curious, humorous, and instructive 
subjects, and are written with considerable spirit. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

Among the new works in the London press are the following: 

Life of Giovanni Finatti, who, under the name of Mahomet, 
made the campaign ageinst the Wahabees, for the recovery of 
Mecca and Medina. : 

Conversations with lord Byron on Religion, held in Cepha- 
lonia, a short time previous to his death, by the late Dr. James 
Kennedy, of H.B. M. Medical staff. 

Life of the Ear! of Peterborough, by Sir Walter Scott. 

The Spanish Novelists, by Thomas Roscoe. 

The Life of Sir Joseph Bankes, by a member of the royal 
society. : 

The Life of John Hampden, by Lord Nugent. 

The Life of Titian, by James Northcote. 





to prevent the further growth of popery in Ireland, which, by 
a typographical error, was published under an act to prevent 
the further growth of poetry. 

House on Free.—A man was sitting in his study reading, 
when one of his neighbours came running to tell him that 
the back part of his house must be on fire as it emoked ex- 
cessively. ‘Oh!’ answered the man, “be so good as to tell 
my wife, for Ido not concern myself at all with the house 
keeping.” 

Pnice oF pLays.—It appears, that Jacob Jonson got Ot- 
way’s Venice Preserved for the small sum of about seventy 
dollars. What would such a tragedy now produce? Murray, 
the celebrated London bookeeller, gave Maturin three hundred 
guineas for the copy-right of Bertram; and another spirited 
London publisher gave Barry Cornwall (Mr. Proctor) a simi- 
lar sum for the proprietary of Mirandola ; this, too, with the 
chance of its failure at the theatre, 

LgGat critici1sm.—Not long ago an eminent special plea- 
der was at Drury-lane theatre, seeing the play of Macbeth. 
In the scene where Macbeth questions the witches in the 
cavern, ‘What is’t you do?” they answer, “a deed with- 
outa name.” This phrase struck the sagacious lawyer, and 
he immediately remarked to a friend, ‘a deed without a 
name? why ’tis void.” 

Mar. Suzarpan.—Lord Derby once applied in the green- 
room to Mr. Sheridan, with much dignity, for the arrears of 
Lady Derby’s salary, and vowed he would not stir from the 
room till it was paid. “My dear lord,” said Mr. Sheridan, 





Mr. So-and-ao’s extravagance—can he honestly obtain means 
to support it? Really people should beware of euch characters.” 
‘These and similar expressions are constantly on their tongues 


| 


“this is too bad; you have taken from us the brightest jewel 
in the world, and you now quarrel with us for the little dust she 








has left behind her.” 


Notes on Haiti, by Charles Mackensie, F.R.S., late his 
Britannic majesty’s consul general at Haiti. 

East and West, by one of the authors of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses. 

New novels by the author of Flirtation—Tales of the 
O'Hara family—Sayings and Doings—Brambletye House— 
Highways and Byways. ? 

Tales of the Colonies, by Wm. Howison, Esq. author of 
Sketches in Canada, &c. 

Private History of the French Cabinet, during the periods 
of the directory, the consulate, and the reign of Napoleon, by 
M. Bourrienne, private secretary to the emperor. 

Lawrie Todd, or the Settlers in the woods. By John Galt, 
Esq. (author of the Annals of the Parish, &c.) Report speaks 
highly of this work asa faithful and interesting narrative, and 
as abounding with that mingled pathos and humour, keen 
observation and simplicity, which Mr. Galt is quite singular 
in depicting. 

Horace Smith is preparing to publish a new work, which 
he entitles “Walter Colyton.” It is a tale of the court of 
James II. Among the characters, Mr. Smith has introduced 
the king himself, and his two daughters; afterwards Queen 
Mary and Queen Anne, Lord and Lady Sunderland, the 
Dutchess of Portsmouth, Sir Charles Sedley, and his daughter 
the Countess of Dorchester, Count Grammont, the Prince of 
Orange, Dryden, Shadwell, and Algernon Sydney. 

The veteran author of “Caleb Williams” is, we under- 
stand, again coming into the field with a work of fiction and 
fancy, called “Cloudesley.” This novel jis said to be written 
with all the freshnesa, vigour, and originality; which produced 





so much-sensation when Caleb Williams first appeared. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








THE RAMBLER. 
— 
No. X. 
— 


OYSTERS. 

Maw has been styled e speaking animal, a laughing animal, 
a bargaining animal, and a drunken animal, in contradistinc-| 

tion to all other animals who neither speak, nor laugh, nor bar- 
gain nor get drunk; but a cooking animal seems after all to be; 
his most characteristic and distinguishing appellation. Intheim- 
portant art of cooking victuals he shines pre-eminent ; it is here| 
he taxes all his faculties, racks his invention, and gives un- 
bounded range to his imagination. Naturo has given toevery 
other animal a peculiar taste, and furnished three or four kinds 
of food to suit that taste, but this sense in man accommodates: 
itself to an innumerable quantity of materials, He has made 
copious selections from all things that dwell upon the face of] 
the globe—from the birds of the air, from the fish of the sea, 
from the inhabitants of lake and river, yea, from the bowels| 
of the earth has he extracted substances to minister to his 
palate, and the whole mineral and vegetable world has been 
ransacked with indefatigable industry for its gratification. 
Thousands of his species pass their lives in dreary mines to} 
send forth the simple but indispensable salt with which he’ 
seasons his viands; while others fit out frail vessels, and amid 
storm and tempest, traverse the wilderness of waters for certain 
spices that add piquancy to a favourite dish! But after he 
has collected all the producta of the world together, that is, 
only the commencement—the preliminary mustering of his 
forces. What are all these materials collectively to the innu- 
merable, the inconceivable qyantity of dishes he manufac- 
tures from them by skilful combinations or incongruous mix- 
tures? Twelve figures can be wet down in thousands of 
different ways and no two alike; then out of those millions of 
primitive substances, what countless quintiltions of dishes can 
he not compound! whilst every day new secrets are brought 
tolight and added tothe limitless list of gastronomic discoveries, 

The ancients knew something as regarded these matters ; 
but still they seemed to have studied expense and vanity more 
than real gratification. There are few that have not heard of| 
the extravagances of an Heliogabelus, his brains of flamingos, 
his tongues of nightingales, and his heads of ostriches, six 
hundred of which were served up in a single dish, and for 
which single dish the deserts of Arabia must have been scoured 
and desolated—but there is no ingenuity in this, nothing re- 
markable save its monstrous folly. At a later period the art 
took 2 more complex form. In 1577 the abstemious cardinal, 
Ascanius Colonna, gave an entertainment to the prince of 
Nassau, when the following unique olla podrida was produced, 
which was looked upon as one of the greatest achieyements 
of the times, and was so admired and lauded by all who per- 
took of it, that a certain holy father present at the feast, com- 
posed a Latin ode upon it, and handed the receipt down to an 
ungrateful posterity, who refuse to avail themselves of this 
chef @auere in the annals of cookery. The ingredients 
were “ten pounds of beef, three pounds of a pig, six wood 
pigeons, one pound of truffles, six thrushes, one capon, three 
pounds of turnips, six handsfull of green fennel seed, two 
pounds of sausages composed of curious materials, one pound 
of pepper, six onions, twelve larks, three lobsters, seven lam- 
preys, four choice cardons, (a vegetable resembling celery) two 
heads of Bologna cabbage, three pounds of tallow, spices, salt, 
sigar, and other seasonings.” How stomachs were constructed 
in those days is not stated. 

The United States possessan advantage over all the nations 
of the earth in ¢wo things highly conducive to human happi- 
ness—oysters and peaches. Men may disagree about forms 
of government, or the fine arts, or the relative merits of poets, 
painters, and actors; and whether they are right or wrong, 
‘may be perfectly sincere and well-meaning in their opinions; 
but whoever denies the complete supremacy of the oysters and 
peaches of this part of the world, must be given over as incur- 
ably infected with prejudice and perverseness. The peaches 
of England are nothing, and the oysters, generally speaking, 
no more to be compared tothese, than a crab-apple to a pippin ; 
though there ought to be an especial reservation made in 
favour of what is called the ‘Colchester native,” the flavour 
of which must dwell in the grateful remembrance of all who 
have had the good fortune to taste them; they are uncom- 
monly sweet, but small—a very choice oyster for ladies; but 





swallowing a large, fresh, fat, York-bay oyster. So ex- 
tremely grateful are the latter to all who truly appreciate their 
estimable qualities, that every additional one only creates a 
keener desire for its successor, 
ea ica e 
By wietiiolen, na grown 

until the stomach signifies its incapacity to receive a farther 
supply of the luscious and delectable food. 

Man is naturally a self-opiniated contrary animal, and feels 
‘a natural inclination to disagree with his species on all earthly 
questions; but still he divides into parties and subdivides into 
factions, and it is possible to find half a dozen people who have 
the same views in politics, religion, and literature; but per- 
haps no two were ever created since the creation who held 
exactly the same tenets respecting the stomach. They may 
hold on together for some time, and confese they both like 
boiled salmon or roast ducks; but let them speak upon the 
subject of eating for a quarter of an hour, and @ hundred 
minute but important differences of taste discover themselves. 
Indeed, two men alilze in this respect would be a much greater 
Tarity than the two Dromios. There are few points on which 
there is a more unanimous opinion entertained than oysters. 
All agree as to their virtues in the first instance; but whether 
they are best raw, or stewed, or fried, or broiled, or pickled, is 
the subject of endless cavillings and interminable harangues. 
The longest dispute I ever listened to was whether it was 
best to devour these creatures with black pepper or red; and 
such was the earnestness of the disputants that the man em- 
ployed in opening them, making a mistake, kept helping the red- 
pepper advocate with black and the black-pepper zealot with 
red; and tothe infinite amusement of the lookers on, neither: 
found out the difference until they were told, when both 
instantly declared they thought the oysters had a very pecu- 
liar taste! just as newspapers or politicians will now-a-days 
commence a fiery dispute concerning democrat and federal 
parties, or the powers of the general and state governments, 
until they unconsciously change sides in the course of the 
argument, without being anything the wiser; and just #0 
trivial and undistinguishable are half the disputes into which 
‘we poor brainless bipeds plunge with such uncontrollable 
fury, to the infinite amusement of all calm and dispessionate 
spectators. But it will not do to go on grounding geneml 
reflections on an oyster. It was made for better things than 








from which to extract a questionable moral. 1 would if I could 
be eloquent in thy praise, thou best and gravest* of fish—thou 
most nutritious and digestible of molluscous substances—thou 
atanchest friend and steadiest supporter of Afric’s trampled 
eons, for whom thou daily effectest more than Wilberforce can 
lever hope to compass—much do I regret that the insatiable 
appetites of the citizens are robbing their bay of its greatest 
boast ; like the boy who killed the goose for the golden eggs, 
they are not content with the yearly produce of thy fruitful 
beda, but they leave them oysterless, seize on both interest and 
principal, and expect a miracle to provide for the future. It 
jis easy to foresee the ruinous consequences of such atrocious 
‘conduct——but it is not in common prose that thy merits and 
sufferings should be commemorated, I will take my harp and 
sweep its softest strings. 

LINES ON A NEWLY-OPENED YORK-BANEER. 


With feelings strange and undefined I gaze upun thy face, 

‘Thou choice and juscy specimen of an ill-fated race; 

How calmiy, yea, how meekly thon reclinost in thy shell, 

Yet what thy woes and sufferings are mao may conjecture well! 

For thou hast life as well as ho who recklesaly seeks thine, 

And couldst thou speak, mightst draw forth tears as briny as th beine 
wish, 





For thou wert torn from friends and home and all thy heart co 
‘Thou hapless, helpless, innocent, mute, persecuted fish. 


Ferhape thou wert but newly joined to some soft plamp young brie, 
‘Who op'd her mouth for food with thee whea flowed the flowing tide ;t 
Perhaps thon hast a family, from whom thou best been torn, 

Who sadly wail for him, alae, who never will return! 


Thou wert happy on thy native bed, whore blithosome billows play, 
Till the cruel fisher wrench’d thee from thy ' home, sweet home,’ away; 
He stow’d thee in his coble and he rowed thee to the strand— 

Thou wert bought and sold and open'd, and placed in this right hand! 


I know that while i moralize thy flavour fades away, 
I know thou shouldst be ate alive,t before thy swoets decay! 
[ know that it is foolishness this weak delay of mine, 

And epicures may laugh at it as sentimental whine. 


Woll, let them laugh still will drop a tear o'er thy ead fate, 
‘Thou wretched and ill-fated one! thou sad and desolate ! 
O'er thee and o'er thy kindred hangs one all-consuming doom, 
‘To die a slow and lingering death, or living find atomb ! 








* [heroin consists the superior gravity of an oyster isnot very apparent ; 
enc long had that reputation as is evident from the ancient and well- 
‘nown couplet: 
Fhe Eras fon an opwur the Gavel a oo” 
t Oysters taken from the river and kept in fresh water, open their 
mouths at the time of tho flowing in of the tide, in expectation of their 





when taken into a tolerably capacious mouth, do not touch 
the palate st every point—there is still something wanting, 
and you do not experience that unalloyed gratification, that 


accustomed food.— Kitchiner. 
$ Those who wish to enjoy this delicious restorative in the utmost por- 
fection must eat it the moment it is opened, with its own gravy in the 
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Like the Indian from the forost— like the roeback from the glen, 
‘Thy raco is dvrindling silently before tho ara of men ; 

'e are passing from the river, from the sea-bank, and the shi 
And the hannts that long have known yo shall know ye soon no more! 


The Blue-point and the Shrewsbury* are v: ing awe: 
‘And clamiesa soon will be our streams, and oystertoes ov bay ; 
Bapacious maa, before your prime, ordains that ye shall die, 
And drags ye from your cool retreats to broil and stew and fry ! 


Why were ye made.so racy, rich, and luacious to the taste? 

*Tis that has stripped your thickest banks and made your beds waste ; 
“ Your virtues have proved sanctified and holy traitors to ye,” 

And that which was your proudest boast has served but to undo ye ! 


Een I, the friend of all your kind, when I think of what thou art, 
‘When I ponder o'er the melting joys thy swallowing will impart, 

Can delay thy fate no longer; one look, it ta my last? 

A gulp—one more—s silent pause—a sigh—and all is past! c. 


Se 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
eee 
PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
MRS. SIDDONS. 

In the extended range of dramatic biography it will be im- 
possible to find united in one family such a perfect concen- 
tration of talent and genius as was, and still continues, com- 
bined in the celebrated family of which the subject of our 
present sketch forms so distinguished an ornament. 

‘This family has for the last fifty years been the boast and 
pride of the British stage. The classic learning and refined 
taste of John Kemble, aided by his accurate knowledge and 
perfect delineations in the histrionic art, gave to the stago a 
degree of splendour and prosperity it had never before attain- 
ed. To his efforts the British drama is principally indebted 
for ite present perfection in the correctness of its costume, and 
the splendour of its scenic and other embellishments. Gar- 
rick had, indeed, commenced the work of reformation, but it 
was reserved for his distinguished successor to the manage- 
rial throne to perfect and complete that entire change, which 
has given to dramatic performances in our day the splendour 
and identity of the times they are intended to represent. Charles 
Kemble has succeeded to the vacant authority created by the 
seceasion of his talented brother, and, not deterred by the de- 
clining patronage now afforded to theatres, continues to im- 
prove and enlarge upon the plans of his predecessor, which 
it was supposed were ecarcely capable of attaining toa higher 
degree of excellence; and also in his professional capacity ag 
an actor, he stands unrivalled in a certain range of characters. 
Even the main branches of this remarkable family are cele- 
brated for their talent and genius, which perhaps would have 
been more duly appreciated had not the overwhelming supe- 
Tiority of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons absorbed the almost 
undivided attention of the public during their long and bril- 
liant career. A “young scion of the house” has lately ap- 
peared, however, who promises to attain an elevation equal to 
any of her celebrated relatives. Miss Fanny Kemble, daugh- 
lof the present manager of Covent-Garden theatre, is repre- 
sented as powsessing moet of those peculiar excellences which 
were the distinguishing attributes of the incomparable actrees 
who heads our present article. To youth, beauty, and the 
true “Siddonian” face, is united the highest powers of intel- 
lect, and a force of conception and execution, which is con- 
sidered astonishing for her age. She has already by her popu- 
larity raised the ‘drooping fortunes” of that house, to which 
her talented family have been so long closely united; and if 
the accounts in the public prints are to be depended on, she 
promises at no very distant period to fill the vacant throne of 
Melpomene, which, since the days of Mies O’Neill, has never 
been held by an adequate representative. 

But foremost and most exalted in the family groupe 
stands “tHE Sippons.” Her fame has been more widely 
lextended, her talents more universally acknowledged, and her 
astonishing powers have been more generally felt and eppre- 
ciated than any of her celebrated relatives. Criticism has 
been disarmed in witnessing the displays of her excellence, and 
the most fastidions dramatic amateur has awarded to her the 
palm of undisputed perfection in the scenic art. Among the 
‘many testimonials on record of the high estimation this gifted 
woman has been held in by the talented writers of her age, 
none perhaps are more forcible than those left by Dr. Sohnson. 
and Lord Byron. The one, valuable as establishing her carly 
‘claims to the perfection of dramatic excellence, the other as 
showing that the lapse of nearly forty years had not diminished 
the powerful impression made by her unrivalled talents. Dr. 
Johnson, in a conversation with Glover, the author of Leoni- 
das,, shortly after Mrs. Siddons made her second appearance 
in London, said of her, “On the stage art does not adorn 
her; nature adorne her there, and art glorifies her.” Lord 
Byron, after her secession from the stage, thus eloquently 








fulness of delight which is the necessary commquance ee ; if not eaten while absolutely alive, its Bavour and spit aref] 


* Two famons ‘specign, now nearly extinct. 
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describes her professional character, and testifies to the im- 
pression left behind of her splendid exhibitions of dramatic 
excellence. In a nvte to thé preface of one of his tragedies, 
his lordship says, “I have made and kept a resolution to see 
nothing which should divide or disturb my recollections ef Sid- 
dons. Siddons and Kemble were the ideal of tragic action. 
I never saw any thing at all resembling them, even in per- 
son.” His lordship’s opinion will be readily echoed by every 
lover of the drama who may have witnessed her performances | 
—she was indeed oniqus! 

The biography of Mrs, Siddons would necessarily comprise | 
a history of the British stage during the long period in which 
she was its chiefest ornament. The elaborate memoirs of} 
Boaden are before the public, and will be found to comprise 
all the incidents connected with her public life. Our object is 
to condense a few personal recollections of this highly-gifted 
actress; to which, however, a very brief notice of her early 
career may not be an inappropriate introduction. 

Mrs. Siddons was born and educated to the profession of an 
actress; her father, Mr. Roger Kemble, being the manager of 
accompany of comedians. She was born at Brecknock in 
1775, and gave early indication of those talents which even 
at the premature age of seventeen, induced her to apply to 
Garrick for an engagement at Drury-lane theatre, then under 
his sole management. The great actor consented to hear her 
recite some speeches from Jane Shore, praised her voice, won- 
dered how she had contrived to get rid of the provincial mo- 
notony, then the sure mark of country actors, and politely 
dismissed her by stating the engagements he was under with 
the leading actresses of his theatre, which entirely precluded 
him from affording her the public trial she requested. 

Before she had attained the age of eighteen she became 
united to Mr. Siddons. Young and inexperienced, with the 
cares of an establishment to provide for their future support, 
the stage presented the only means of attaining these neces- 
sary accompaniments to the marriage state. Mr. Siddons is 
represented as an actor of but mediocre talents; but the grow- 
ing popularity of his youthful wife made them both speedily 
emerge from the obscurity which had hitherto surrounded 
them, and placed them in a situation more genial for the dis- 
play of Mrs. Siddons’s powers, which were soon to excite uni- 
versal homage and admiration. 

Shortly after their marriage we find Mrs. Siddons the great 
source of attraction at Cheltenham, a fashionable watering- 
place in England, similar to our Saratoga Springs. Here, 
surrounded by the great and powerful, the talented and the 
gay, the young actress became a magnet of universal attrac- 
tion in her professional character, and the object of respectful 
attention in private life. Fame, with her thousand tongues, 
wafted her growing popularity to the eare of the great Ros- 
cius, and in compliance with the wish of her titled patrons, 
Garrick engaged her for Drury-lane theatre. Her succcas at 
first was not decisive enough to warrant an extension of that 
engagement ; and we find her shortly afterwards returning 
to the provincial theatres, where she had before acquired such | 
undisputed celebrity. Six years from the period of her first 
appearance in London, she returned to the boards of a metro- 
politan theatre, and fully sustained that high reputation her 
warm admirers had so strenuously insisted upon her possess- 
ing. From that period until her formal departure from the 
stage in 1812, this celebrated woman was held to be the un- 
disputed queen of tragedy. 

Of the combined excellences which contributed to place 
Mrs. Siddons first among her famous cotemporaries, it is per- 
haps impossible to convey an adequate impression. She is 
represented in early life to have been eminently beautiful. || 
The splendid portrait of her by Sir Joshua Reynolds, as the}! 
tragic muse, fully justifies her claims to beauty of the highest 
order; but beauty, as an abstract, was her least attraction. It 
was the “intelligence within,” the mighty genius which, 
shining through the countenance and illumining every fea- 
ture, produced that universal homage paid to thie gifted 
actress. Her figure also was the subject of repeated eulo- 
gium. It was of that description which admirably fitted her |; 
for the representative of the favourite heroine of the drama. 
Tall and majestic, she moved the very queen of sorrows, 
and gave an identity to the scene by the perfect representa- 
tion of the characters she assumed. The grace and propriety 
of her action were also able accessaries in the establishing of 
her reputation, and which never failed her during the long 
and splendid career she enjoyed; nor must we omit that voice, 

‘*So tuned to harmony,” 
that, whether in the deep whispering of womanly or filial | 


| 





|| Isabella, in Southern’s tragedy of that name, first established 


|, impression produced by her acting. She did, indeed, embody 
to the imagination the fables of mythology, of the heroic and 


life than she was its distinguished idol in her public capacity, 
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ed a tone so skilfully modulated, that the severest critic could 
not detect any violation of the rules of harmony. 

Much of the excellence of Mrs. Siddons may be traced to 
other sources besides those of mere personal advantages. 
She, like her brother, the late John Kemble, devoted her- 
self to the study of the principles of the art, of which she 
became so inimitable a professor. Acting was studied as| 
ascience; nature was not sacrificed for mere effect in her 
performances, nor the trick of acting substituted for the genu- 
ine and legitimate production of real histrionic talent. How, 
frequently have we seen, in the representation of those cha- 
racters in which she was pre-eminent, effect the only merit of 
the performance; the genius, the soul, which should have 
embodied the whole was absent; the actress, acquainted 
with the business of the stage was visible, not the mighty 
creation of the poet’s brain, endowed with a brief but vital 
existence, 

To enumerate the various characters in which Mrs. Siddons 
shone with undivided excellence, would be merely to recapitu- 
late nearly the whole of the acting tragedies, assigning her, 
the heroine ; still there are distinctions of perfection to be 
named in this list, and which also mark the different charac- 
teristics of her acting. Her Katherine of Arragon dis- 
played the very acmé of regal dignity and sublimity of sor- 
row to the last; this character was one of her ‘chiefest fa- 
vourites; and so late as the year 1812, we remember secing 
her represent this injured queen, with apparently undiminish- 
ed powers. The Lady Constance, in King John, was another 
of this class of acting, which apparently has been lost to the 
stage since her secession. Nothing could convey a more per- 
fect picture of dignified eorrow and deep maternal grief than 
was given by Mre. Siddons in this character. Hermione, in 
the Winter's Tale, is also a part which she appropriated ex- 
clusively to herself. The statue scene in this play was the 
perfection of the mimic art, as represented by her. Marble 
could not be more inanimate than she appeared, until the 
“ cunning of the scene” required her reanimation, when the 
audience expressed, by their admiration and surprise, the 
feelings of Leontes, and were ready to exclaim, in equal 


wonder, 
“ « She moves, ahe breathes, she lives!” 


In characters requiring the sublime and terrific. Mrs, Sid- 
dons had no competitor. Lady Macbeth became exclusively 
a personification of her own: no actress since her day has 
given even the outline of the character, when compared with 
her stupendous delineation of this master-piece of Shakspeare. 
From her first entrance with the letter to the closing ecene, 
where the guilty slave of foul ambition is discovered walking 
in her sleep, it was one unvaried display of uncqualled art, yet 
so true to nature, that the spectator forgot tho illusion of the 
scene and the actresa, and only saw the blood-stained woman 
of the poet's creation. 

In the chaste and more subdued characters of domestic 
life) Mrs. Siddons also displayed unrivalled excellence. Her 


her reputation with a London audience, and continued to bo 
one of her most admired representations, Mrs. Beverley in 
the Gamester, and Mrs. Haller in the Stranger, were in her 
hands the very perfection of that class of composition. 

We will not extend the catalogue of characters which this 
extraordinary actress, by her exquisite personification, ap- 
propriated to herself, and which, as far as to mere represen- 
tation, must live in the remembrance of her admirers, as pet- 
fect models of the scenic art. No actreas in our day has left 
so powerful and lasting impression on the public mind; and 
few of her distinguished predecessors excited the enthusiasm, 
or obtained that admiration nearly amounting to idolatry, 
which attended Mra, Siddons during her long theatrical ex- 
istence. She has been compared to ‘‘a being of a superior 
order, who had dropped from another sphere to awe the world 
pith the majesty of her appearance.” Hyperbolical as the! 
comparison may be, it conveys a very forcible picture of the 


deified mortals of other times. 

Of the private character of this lady we shall, from inclina- 
tion and necessity, be very brief in our notice. That Mrs. 
Siddons was no less the ornament of her profession in private 


is a fact well known in the circles in which she moved. An 
unblemished purity of character, and an unspotted reputation, 
are the proud testimonials which have been universally award- 
ed to her. Malevolence has somewhat tarnished this “fair 
fame,’ by attributing to her an anxious desire for the emolu- 








affection, or at the full height of offended dignity and fiercest 





ments arising from her talents, sometimes evinced to the ex- 





Tage, or stretched to its utmost tension of frantic grief, retain- 


clusion of more gencrous feclings. In our admiration of Mrs. 


t 


Siddons we scarcely can allow her the possession of this natu- 
ral foible; many of her disinterested acts of kindness are on 
record; and it may be farther added, that the prudence and 
general propriety of her conduct may have been extended to 
‘a proper regard of her fortune, without exciting any strong 
grounds for reprehension. 

{In her family connexions Mrs. Siddons was, and continues 
to be, an object of peculiar esteem and admiration. Her ser- 
vices have ever been at their disposal, and her unrivalled 
powers have at all times been the themes of their warmest 
eulogies. The late John Kemble was particularly attached to 
her, and on all occasions acknowledged her eminent superi- 
ority over the rest of his family. One anecdote that we heard 
a few years since, from a relative of Mrs. Siddons, may,serve 
'to illustrate this fact : 

On the evening of the first representation of Sheridan's 
Pizarro, a nobleman, well known in the dramatic world, went 
into the green-room at the close of the performance, and after 
congratulating Sheridan on the success of his piece, he turned 
to John Kemble, and paid him a well-merited compliment on 
his personification of the Peruvian hero. “Yes,” my lord, 
returned Kemble, “ Rolla is a fine noble fellow, and will doubt- 
less be a great favourite ; but it is to Sarah (the familiar appel- 
lation he used when speaking of Mrs. Siddons) that the 
greatest praise is due; she has converted a soldier's trull into 
a tragic heroine.” 

Mrs. Siddons is still living in elegant retirement, upon the 
ample fortune she acquired by her professional exertions. We 
saw her a short time since at Covent-Garden theatre, at a re- 
presentation of the Inconstant, which by the excellent per- 
formance of Charles Kemble as Mirabel, was then enjoying 
the full career of public favour. She appeared to enter into 
the spirit of the play with great zeal, and showed, even at her 
advanced age, many traces of that grace and dignity which 
constituted in early life her distinguished ornaments, Ht. 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








COMMON SENSE. 

Common senss is a rare and enviable quality. It may be 
truly said that “its price isabove rubies.” How many learn- 
ed men, how many geniuses, how many dull and ignorant 
people, how many cunning knaves, how many well-meaning 
fools are without it! How few have it, and how little do they 
or others know it, except from the infallible results—for one 
of its first requisites is the utter absence of all pretension. 
The vulgar laugh at the pedant and enthusiast for the want 
of it, while they themselves mistake bigotry and narrow-mind- 
ed notions for it. It is not one of the sciences, but has becn 
well pronounced to be “fairly worth the seven.” It is a kind 
of mental instinct, that feels the air of truth and propriety as 
the fingers feel objects of touch. It does not consist with ig- 
norance, for we cannot pronounce on what we do not know ; 
and on the other hand, the laying in a stock of knowledge, 
or mastering any art or science, seems to destroy the native 
simplicity, and to warp and trammel the unbiassed freedom of 
mind which is necessary to its receiving and giving their due 
weight to ordinary and casual impressions. Common sense 
is neither a peculiar talent nor a laborious acquirement, but 
may be regarded as a sound and impartial judgment operating 
‘on the daily practice of life, or on what “comes home to the 
business or bosoms of men; combined with great attain- 
ments and speculative inquiries, it would justly earn the title 
‘of wisdom ; but of the latter we have never known a single 
instance, though we have met with a few of the former; that 
is, we have known a number of persons who were wise in the 
affairs of the world, and in what concerned their own intc- 
terest, but none who, beyond this, and in judging of general 
questions, were not the dupes of some flaw of temper, of some 
weakness or vanity, oy even striking advantage of their own: 
To give an example or two in illustration :—A person may be 
an excellent scholar, a good mathematician, well vereed in 
law and history, a first-rate chess-player, a dazzling fencet ; 
in a word, a sort of admirable Crichton—you are disposed to 
admire or envy so many talents united—you smile to sec him 
wanting in common sense, and getting into a dispute about a 
douccur to a paltry police officer, and thinking to interest all 
| Europe and both houses of parliament in his success, No one 
can have arrived at years of discretion without knowing or 
feeling that he cannot take a single step without some com- 
promise with existing circumstances; that the path of life is 
intercepted with innumerable turnpike gates, at which he 
must pay down the toil of.his own convictions and of strict 
justice; that he cannot walk the strects but by tacit allow- 
ance ;-and that to disregard allimpedifnents-in the right line 
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of reason and written forms, is to imitate the conduct of 
Commodore Trunnion, who mistook the land for the sea, and 
went to be married by the wind and compass. All affectation 
is the death of common sense, which requires the utmost sim- 
plicity and sincerity. Liars must be without common sense, 
for, instead of considering what things really are, their whole 
time and attention are taken up in imposing false appearances 
on themselves and their neighbours. Noconceited person can 
have the faculty we have been speaking of, since all objects 
are tinged and changed from their proper hue by the idle re- 
flection of their fancied excellence and superiority. Great 
talkers are in the same predicament, for they sacrifice truth 
toa fine speech or sentiment, and conceal the real conse- 
quences of things from their view by a cloud of words or 
empty breath. They look at nature not to study what it is, 
but to discover what they can say about it. Passionate peo- 
ple are generally thought to be devoid of judgment. They 
raay be so, when their passions are touched to the quick ; but 
without a certain degree of natural irritability, we do not con- 
ceive truth leaves sufficient stings in the mind, and we judge 
correctly of things according to the intercst we take in them. 
No one can be a physiognomist, for example, or have an “in- 
sight into character and expression, without the correspondent 
germs of these in his own breast. London Atlas. 





ENGLISH FEMALE EQUESTRIANS 
OF THE PRESENT YEAR. 

We asked in what degree the art of riding on horseback 
~may be considered as a female accomplishment, and in how 
far it conduces to the ornament and attraction of a modern ele- 
gante? We will answer in brief, that we know of no other 
art which demands so many natural qualifications to render it 
graceful and suitable in a female practitioner » but that fashion, 
that deity of despotic sway, having issued forth her decree in 
its favour, there is an end of all cavilling as to whether it ought 
or ought not to be; for we hold that, in the realm of fashion 
at least, if no where else, “ whatever is, is right.” It follows, 
that every young lady, whatever be her turn of mind or 
style of figure, slight or clumsy, daring or timid, makes it her 
first care to procure a steed, which will enable ber to take her 
place among her compeers in Rotten-row; this end achieved, 
all minor considerations are thrown aside, and many a lovely 
creature, who, in her own sphere of action would be charm- 
ing to all beholders, is here exposing herself to the sncering 
remarks of the looker-on, or at least to their compression. To 
avoid a conclusion so unpleasant, it may not be amiss to lay’ 
down a few rules for the guidance of those of our fair readers 

who may wish to become candidates for equestrian honours. 

We shall, however, proceed with considerable caution in so 
delicate a matter, and profess not to venture upon a single 
remark that cannot fail to be supported by the highest 
authorities, 

In the firet place, thon, let no one entertain the idea of 
controlling the motions of a horse, till she is satisfied she 
can control her own; in other words, the female equestrian 
should be ‘cast in nature's fairest mould,” and possessed of 
such unacquired ease, and instinctive agility, as will enable 
her to lend a grace to every movement, whether it be to mount 
with facility, to check her horse without an effort, or to dis- 
mount again without endangering the lives of the by-standers; 
she must also have attained a certain proficiency under Fo- 
zard or Davies, that she may feel a confidence in her own 
powers, and be able to act with decision in any case of 
emergency, 

To enforce this part of our theory, we cannot do better than 
recommend to our fair pupils’ observation, as its happiest 
‘lustrations, in the symmetrical elegance and lightness of 
their figures, and the ease and confidence they display in the 
management of their palfreys, Lady Frances Gower, the La- 
dies Grey, Lady Charlotte Gordon, Migs Freemantle, the La- 
dies Paget, Lady Augusta Paulet, and the Miss Johnsons; 
we must even add to our list the dowager Lady Salisbury, 
who may be taken as a model for the uprightness and pliancy 
of her carriage, the ease with which she adjusts her seat, and 
the command she possesses over her pretty flea-bitten grey. 

We now come to another important feature in the design 
of our essay—the style and character of the horse to be select- 
ed. Between fourteen hands and a half and fifteen hands in 
height, he must possess the most beautiful shape and figure, 

the highest breeding, the very best condition, a good mouth, 
be perfectly well broke, of high courage, (for what so unseem- 
ly as the application of the whip 7) and a good temper. As 
to the prominent points of his’ figure, he should, above all, 
rise well in the withers; he must have the emallest head, with 
» rainbow neck, be short in the back, well rounded in the 


ham’s spot. 


general rule we have laid down. 


nine character. 





THE GREAT CHURCII AT HAARLEM. 




















quarters, with a full-sized square, or flowing tail, (by no means 
the least important accessory to the “tout ensemble,”) finely | greater pleasure, is a statue erected in the public square, 
traced limbs, of aufficient substance in the body, and a coat like |jin honour of Laurence Coster, ‘a native of the town, said 
silk. He may be allowed a double rein, with u coloured front || to have been the inventor of the art of printing. He holds 
to his bridle, and a highly worked saddle, with a plain white |/in his hand a large type, on which is the letter A; and 
saddle-cloth beneath. We cannot point out more perfect 
specimens of that desideratum, so rarely to be met with, and 
so much to be cherished when possessed, a real lady’s horse, |! aided by the elements, must gradually undermine and destroy 
than by directing attention to those ridden by Lady Sefton 
and the Ladies Molyneux, Lady Cowper's blood bay, Lady || wished the vestry at Haarlem could be persuaded to shelter their 
Sarah Ingestrie’s chesnut, Lady Tankerville’s jet black, and ||countryman in the cathedral, were it even to the exclusion of 
Lady Laura Fitzroy’s milk-white, as well as Lady Wilton’s|Isome eminent Dutch divine or cumbersome burgomaster. In 
bay, the Duchess of Buccleugh’s, Mrs. Lyttleton’s, Lady | house at no great distance, a book is shown, said to be the 
Anne Becket’s, Lady Worcester’s, or even little Mrs. Jerning- first which Coster ever printed. 


We now arrive at not the least difficult part of our instruc- 
tions, in considering the make and colour of the habit. Any 
thing at all outre, either in the one or the other, we should 
pronounce objectionable, in a general point of view—even 
sleeves of too ample dimensions, though in correspondence . 
with present fashions, should be *voiled ; and also lt or sil- monary consumption, procured twenty thtes: chickens of, 
ver buttons, and all fanciful embroidery whatsoever. The 
darkest colours of blue, brown, or olive, should be preferred 
as the simplest, with velvet collars, or not, at the discretion of 
the wearer. They may be worn buttoned up to the throat, 
(though the effect may not be seasonable in summer,) and in 
that case, often give a very distinguished air to the figure, as 
in the instances of Lady Strachan, Lady Warwick, the La- 
dies Ryder; the latter, by-the-by, among the best examples of 
our school. The habit may be left open at the chest, accord- 
ing to the approved tastes of Lady Gower, Lady Georgina 
Fane, and Lady Brudenell ; or it may be thrown entirely open, 
with a silk velvet vest or a fanciful pattern with fillagree but- 
tons, in accordance with the usage of Lady Dacre, (herself a . . 2 A 
mistress in the art, and one of the finest models of female equi- pre DMN Fe bi eee Srpedenss reoanene 
tation, of her niece Miss Brande, and Miss Upton. The skirts aarp baetee sted rere oe. 
of the habit should reach considerably below the feet, and be 
well poised with shot; but they should not be long enough to 
tempt anappish curs, or the mirage. Those worn by the 
Misses Montague are rather in excess of brevity ; though in 
a canter on a gusty day they do at times display, with no in- 
considerable effect, a very pretty boot and trowsers. Small 
shirt collars, with a silk kerchief of some showy colour, are 
to our thinking, much more becoming than a habit-shirt of 
the finest lace. We might quote high authority for fanciful 
colours in these matters, in opposition to the rules we have 
ventured to prescribe at the outset; but the rule is strength- 
ened rather than contradicted by the exceptions, The late 
all-engaging and universally lamented Duchess of Rutland 
generally appeared in the lightest blue, covered with small 
silver buttons, a white hat, and very high shirt collar; but be 
it remembered that her grace was gitted with personal attrac- 
tions that might excuse any eccentricity. Who can contem- 
plate, with indifferent feelings, the “ensemble” of Mrs. Lane 
Fox, even in a pea-green habit, embroidered with black lace ? 
or does Mrs. Arbuthnot appear to less advantage because 
hers is bestudded with gilt sugar-loaf buttons? Can any one si ‘ ical mode of makin 
fg! the Dace ron ne pes etre Wi en seater al 
the thickest silk embroidery ? or was Lady Londonderry ever ||" 4 4 : 3 aerate = 
lees herself, less brilliant, or less admired than in her gold-||D"S first obtained from oes and store es this 
laced jacket, with a pelisso pendant from the shoulder, andj|8% #8 then forced into a large cask of water, in w mee 
shacko cap, as she appeared at the review of last year? but! wheel that agitates it, and causes the gas to mix equally with 
these we conceive to be so many iljustrious exceptions to the 





the harbour of Damietta. But what must give most men 


on the pedestal is represented a printing-press at work. It is 
to be feared that the ‘inaudible and noiseless foot of time,’ 


the effigies of the venerable printer; on which account it is to be 


Blackwood. 


eer a 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Cause oF coxsumetion.—M. Flourens, a French phi- 

losopher, with a view to ascertain the effect of climate on pul- 


month old; six he kept in a mild regulated temperature ; the 
remaining seventeen he exposed to wet and cold; the lungs 
of fifteen of these soon became inflamed; six of them he then 
sheltered; of the eleven left exposed nine died of pulmonary 
consumption, and only two recovered; not one of the ix 
originally sheltered ones became diseased ; and of the six par- 
tially diseased, but afterwards taken in, two died and four re- 
covered. The lungs of these four were examined some months 
after, and the remains of disease, even to suppuration, were 
visible. Their recovery M. Flourens attributes entirely to a 
timely removal to a mild atmostphere. - 

Hops.—M. Denis, member of the socicty of agriculture of the 
Vosges, has published a treatise on the cultivation of hops, in 


plant. These wires, formed in pieces of about three feet in 
length, and joined together so as to resemble a surveyor’s 
chain, are suspended horizontally between two posts of oak, 
placed at the extremities of the lines of hops, and supported 
by wooden props at regular intervals. The hope are planted 
at the distance from each other of eight feet, and are cach left 
with four shoots, which are conducted by little rods to the iron 
chain, along which they are trained, two in each direction. 
M. Denis computes that by his practice about a fifth part 
of the original cost of poles is saved, and fifty francs per 
annum afterwards for each five hundred square metres. 

To PRESERVE BLACK-LEAD PENCIL prawinos.—A thin 
wash of isinglass may be used to prevent their rubbing out. 
The same effect may be produced by the simple application of 
skimmed milk. The best way of using this is to lay the 
drawing flat upon the surface of the milk, taking it up expe- 
ditiously, and hanging it up by one corner till it drains and 
dries, The milk must be perfectly free from cream, otherwise 
it will grease the paper. To prevent the lead from smearing, 
the loose particles should first be taken off with a dry hair 
pencil, or even by blowing it. 


the fluid. The water thus saturated, is then put into bottles, 
which are corked in the usual way of seltzer water, and sold 


We now come to discuss the moat important part of the during the hot weather in the streets at a very low price. 
whole costume, and one upon which all the rest mainly de- ; R s 
pends—the hat—which requires more judgment and more purity of water is indicated by its specific gravity. Bya late 
nicety of perception in its selection, than falls to the lot of/jact of parliament it is defined, thata cubic inch of water puri- 
many. As to its general dimensions, its apex, the height of} fied by distillation weighs, at the temperature of sixty-two 
ita crown, the depth of its brim, or the unity of its entire||degrees, barometer thirty inches, exactly two hundred and 
effect; the looking-glass may be consulted for months toga fifty-two thousand four hundred and fifty-eight grains. An 
gether, when an indifferent observer will point out, at a single |imperial pint of perfectly pure water weighs precisely twen- 
glance, a palpable defect before overlooked. The hat should, ty avoirdupois ounces at sixty-two degrees. Any water hea- 
of course, be adapted to the height of the person, and the|j vier than this must be less pure. That the lighest water ix 
contour of the features. Small blue caps are worn by Lady |ithe best is an old and true principle. Pliny says that some 
Macfarlane, Lady Frances Gower, and several others; but ||judge of the wholcsomencss of the waters by contrasting 
the cap has too masculine and military an air; for it should || their weights, Celsus alludes to the same practice— nam 
never be forgotten that a lady must not, on any occasion, or|{levis pondere apparel.” Hippocrates thought that the best 
under any circumstances whatsoever, abandon a strictly femi-|| water is that which heats and cools in the shortest time ; and 
London paper. ||his echo and expositor, Celsus, affirms the samething. Hoff- 


Metuop oF ASCERTAINING THE PURITY OF WATER.—The 


man informs us that rivers of a rapid current, or which fall 
down mountains, afford a purer water than those that are 


In the great church at Haarlem are suspended the models}! more slow ; and hence, he says, that ships coming out of the 
of three or four ships, representing, it seems, those which in | Fiver Maine into the Rhine draw more water, and sink decper 
the frenzy of the crusades, had been furnished by that city, |jinto the latter, because the waters ofthe Rhine fall, from the 
Uand had piously forced their way, through much carnage, tou highest mountains’ of the Grison’s country. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

Eloquence of the United States.—Seldom has a legislative 
assembly listened to strains of more impassioned and impres- 
sive oratory than those elicited by the late discussion in the 
national senate, on the resolution introduced by Mr. Foot, re- 
specting the disposition of the publiclands. How far the de- 
bate was confined to the subject which gave rise to it, or pre- 
served a character of unity and dignified consistency, we are 
not disposed to inquire. We allude to the speeches of indi- 
vidual members, considered abstractedly in themselves, in so 
far as they developed the intellectual energies and resources, 
the moral strength and purity, and the political sagacity and 
patriotic aspirations of the representatives of the American 
people, And we advance the opinion, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that never was there displayed in any other popu- 
lar theatre rhetorical talent of higher order, literary taste more 
refined, wit more sparkling, satire more poignant, repartee 
more keen, knowledge of human nature and of human history 
more profound and philosophical, or jealousy of the rights of| 
men and freemen, more severe, watchful, and zealous. Tri- 
umphant and exalted must have been the rapturous delight 
of the speakers, as they beheld gathered around them the most 
brilliant assemblages which wealth, intelligence, beauty, and 
fashion could concentrate, and all enchained in one unbro- 
Ken, continued, and almost worshipful silence. Discordant 
as were the opinions, varied the constructions of the import 
of the great charter of our rights, and reciprocally sarcastic 
the rejoinders of the several antagonists in this political foray, 
the grand and gratifying effect upon the audience, and upon 
all who read the recorded words—however enfeebled their im- 
press—niust be to draw stronger the bonds of attachment of| 
every citizen of these states to the present constitution, which’ 
secures the union, and with it the liberties of his country. Dif- 
ferent constructions may, indeed, be put upon its written let- 
ter, but its spirit—that spirit to animate and immortalize 
which was the aspiring and pure wish of the great father 
of his country, and of his noble compeers, the Jeffersons, 
the Hamiltons, the Madisons, the Jays, and the Clintons— 
is acknowledged in every boeom to be one and the same, 
identified with political elevation and independence, with 
moral and civil freedom, with intellectual advancement and 

‘general welfare. Such has been the impression left on our 
minds, after an attentive perusal of the speeches of Webster, 
Hayne, Sprague, Benton, Woodbury, &c. Well may our 
common country be proud of her sons, and well may she 
point to them with the exalted dignity of the Roman mother, 
who, as the chief ornament of her life, and the most precious 
jewel of her family honours, pointed to her virtuous, her pe- 
triotic, and her gifted offspring. 

Boston Courier.—Mr. Buckingham has much cause to 
complain of the liberties taken with his original articles, and 
so has every editor who labours incessantly in mind as well | 
as body to render his pages instructive and entertaining, not 
with borrowed but self-attained light ; and deep is our regret 
that we should have been led into an unconscious act of un- 
fairness towards so able a contemporary. But the fault was 
not our own. The article entitled “Hints to Januses,” we 
never saw in the Boston Courier ; we tooX it second-hand from 
a country periodical. Were we to punish with a refusal of ex-|| 
change every journal that voluntarily robbed us of the credit 
due for our articles, our list would soon be reduced to one-third 


| 





its present size. Mr. Buckingham himself, not long since,|| . 


copied into his columns, without credit, a poem which appeared 
originally in this gazette. We did him the justice not to en- 
tertain a suspicion for a moment of there having been an in- 
tentional injury done us on his part, because we knew and ap- 
preciated too highly his honour, honesty, and independence. 
Should he not have visited us with the same courtesy 7 In con- 
clusion, however, we would recommend to every editor the 
propriety of striking from their exchange-list all those papers|| 
that wilfully and habitually purloin their articles—in other 
words, republish them without acknowledgment; and when 
Mr. Buckingham, or any other of the corps, convict us of such 
offence, we are ready to submit most cheerfully to the infliction | 
of their chastisement. 


Late city improvements.—Despite of the awfully dull times, |! 
the depression of trade, and the scanty circulation of money, | 
the external aspect of this metropolis continues daily to re- 
ceive new features, which replace its more ancient gloomy 
character, and approximate it, in our conceptions at least, to 
the splendid capitals of Europe. Streets, formerly narrow, 
short, and dingy, are widened and prolonged, and the light of| 
heaven made to shine upon quickly rising ranges of new and 
Yofty edificcs. Our public institutions, likewise, exchange 











their former contracted accommodations for others more ample 
and worthy of their increasing influence and operations. The 
new City Dispensary, Clinton-hall—the Rotunda, converted 
into a sessions court—the opening and widening of Ann, 
Cedar, and Liberty streets, which formerly threaded their 
sinuous courses between piles of rookeries, but are now en- 
larged and graced by splendid rows of stores and dwelling- 
houses—the elevation of Justice on the cupola of the City- 
hall, making way for the introduction of a monitor of time, 
which shall speak to the eye by night as well as day—and 
sundry other improvements, which we have not time to men- 
tion, attest the advancement of New-York in architectural 
decoration and beauty. 

N. B.—The Jail and Bridewell still adorn the most public 
promenade and thoroughfare in the city. 


Miss Elizabeth Bogart.—Abounding as this country does 
with female poets of the first stamp of merit, we think we 
may without vanity claim the very best among the contribu- 
tors to the New-York Mirror. Of these, and we have had 
repeated occasion to express admiration of the successful ex- 
hibition of their talents, Miss Elizabeth Bogart of this city, 
deservedly enjoys a conspicuous rank. Her pieces are fre- 
quently transplanted to the British poetic parterre, and ac- 
knowledged there to be delightful and exquisite exotics. We 
are pleased to perceive, both for the sake of the public and 
our own, that she isa frequent writer in some of the most 
popular of our periodical journals. When we say our own, 
we refer with pride to the circumstance that the columns of 
the Mirror first introduced the gifted Esti to the acquain- 
tance and admiration of the poetical reader. Individual praise 
of our own correspondents we seldom indulge in; but where 
merit is so conspicuous, it were insensibility and injustice not 
to notice its worth. Neither do we intend any disparagement 
of the claims of generous rivals, of whom Miss Bogart may 
be proud to number not a few—nor will these misunderstand 
the nature of the homage paid to a kindred spirit. Jealousy 
cannot rankle where a noble enthusiasm burns. In justifica- 
tion of these remarks we confidently refer the reader to the 
following beautiful production, which we have copied from the 
Rochester Craftsman : 


THE ITALIAN WIFE 


She sat alone—and busy thought went back, 
A faithful traveller, to her native clime— 
And memory’s magic wand touched every scene ; 
And flowers, and trees, and rivers rose to view, 
Beneath Italia’s sunny skies. Her heart 
Leaped in her bosom, as the vision grew 
More bright to fancy’s eye—and suddenly, 
She swept the chords of her neglected harp, 
And “home, sweet home,” re-echoed to the sound. 
Gently it died away—the swell was gone ; : 
And murmurs sweet and low, fell on the ear, 
As if Holus had just wandered pest, 
And stirred the strings—so sad the symphony, 
And yet so full of untaught music. Hers 
‘Was nature’s science; ’twas the soul itself, 
Breathing in harmony with the deep voice 
Of earth, and air, and ocean ; all things fell 
By the pure spirit’s innate sympathies. 
A wondrous gift it was, that few possessed, 
Of thrillmg melody; and with the power, 
But seldom equalled, she had often 
‘Thousands in listening silence, till the charm 
Grew to such ecstacy twas almost pain. 
Columbia’s children heard, and wept, and smiled, 
As her soft foreign acgent gave a tone 
More sweet to English®words—but when she sang 
Within the walls of ber fea 8 prendit dome, 
To silent pictures, and the gi things 
Of art and luxury, her voice refused 
Its compass to the strain, and breathed forth, then, 
‘Those broken notes— 

A stranger entered—onc 
Of her own countrymen, who came to bring 
Tidings from her forsaken home. He spoke 
The language of her infancy—the first 
In which she learned to and more, to think ; 
The first her heart had understood and loved. 
He told his tale with classic elegance— 
‘He'd come from Rome, and from her fathers’ housc, 
“Her mother was no more—she slept in peace 
“With her long line of ancient ancestry. 
“Her sister had grown up most beautiful 
“ And rich in gentus, the bright heritage 
“Of her dear country—and her brother’s name, 
“Was crowned with glory in the martial field, 
“ And laurels fitted well his lofty brow. 
“There were some palaces and temples yet 
“ Remaining there, unbroken but by time. 
“The muses’ seats were on the mountains still, 
‘Their favourite haunts, along the river's banks. 
“The climate was as pure, the sky as blue, 
“The trees as shady, and the flowers as bright 
“ As when she left the soil.” 











Eaiilia wept 
Till feeling’s tide o’erflowed in rapid words ; 
And from her lips rushed forth a sudden stream 
Of the heart’s deep unstudied eloquence. 
“Speak, stranger, speak those thrilling words agaiv. . 
“Oh, tell me of sweet Italy, my own, 
“ My native land! What mighty magic lies 
‘(In those three simple words, ‘my native land’ 
“It brings associations to the heart, 
‘Of love, and hope, and happiness, and home ; 
“Of childhood’s haicyon days; the gladsome hours 
“Of careless mirth and youthful innocence. 
“Oh Italy, dear Italy, my joy, my pride! 
“ Far dearer than the spirit-stirring scenes 
“Of this gay city. t is this to me? 
“This land of commerce and of interest— 
“ Can it compere with that bright spot of earth 
“Where poetry and genius seem to breathe 
“ E’en from inanimate things 1—where every breeze 
“Which sighs o'er fragrant flowers, whispers some tale 
“Of high-wrought —while the classic streams 
“ And rivers, as they glide along their course 
“In murmuring music woo the muses’ smiles, 
“Where mountains are the storied monuments 
“Of ancient greatness; and each verdant vale 
‘A fitting home for beauty and for love. 
“ Begin again—repeat what you have said— 
“In glowing int the picture o’er, 
“Till every object lives and breathes before me. 
“ Tears will flow afresh, but heed them not— 
‘My heart would burst without them.” 
Suddenly 
Another entered, with a haughty eye, 
A question in his glance—'twas he whose love 
First won the young Italian from her home. 
The scene was soon explained—the husband spake, 
And at his Soles 8 ¢ came o’er ne ts 5 
e images, rai stranger’s wo! 
Melted away, and. aie ae allthe wife. 
“ Why weeps my dear Emilia? Sighs she still 
“ For the bright scenes of childhood, for the things 
“Which once, weighed in the balance with her love, 
“Were light, compared to it? What feeling now 
“ Has wrought this change? Am I not still the same, 
“ And all your own, as in that blissful hour 
“When you exchanged your parent’s love for mine” 
ef country is your country—tell me, then, 
“ Which of the links is broken that so long 
“ Has bound our hearts in one?” 
She could not tell— 
She had forgotten all, in those few, brief, 
And happy momente—all, but the one sense 
Of her heart’s young idolatry. _Italia’s streams, 
And vales, and mountains, with its azure skies, 
Its bright luxuriant flowers, its palaces, 
. And fanes, and temples—e’en its poetry, 
And eloquence, and music, all were lost 
In that one dream—and such is woman’s love. EstEite 


The American press.—All who are in the habit of reading 
the newspapers of this country must be struck with the truth 
of the following remarks from the National Gazette : 

“It is to the disgrace and injury of the American press, 
that even moral and literary criticism should be subjected tv 
slander; and that the defence of sound morals, or the exercise. 
‘of impartiality, cannot escape the moet ridiculous and enor- 
mous personal imputations, which the whole true history and 
position of the individual thus assailed may utterly belie.” 


The Count de Rossi.—The Count de Rossi, who has mar- 
Tied Mademoiselle Sontag, is a native of Corsica, and a re- 
lation of Bonaparte by the Romalino family. He wasa staff 
officer of Jerome at the court of Westphalia, where his sister 
was married to the Prince de Salm. 


Countess de Genlis.—The Countess de Genlis, (the cele- 
brated authoreas of romances and novels,) attained the age of 
eighty-four years on Monday last, when her pupil, the Duke 
of Orlcans, paid his respects to her. 


We copy the paragraphs below from the National Gazette : 

There are about forty newspapers in London, and in the 
country of England one huridred and thirty-seven ; the whole 
number in the British isles is two hundred and sixty-two. It 
appears that eight persons, on the average, are engaged on 
each publication, as literary assistants ; and that some papers 
have from fifteen to twenty persons of cducation and respec- 
tability thus engaged. 

The London Morming Chronicle records it as “a saying in 
America,” that no Englishman can have an insight into busi- 
ness till he has lost all his money. i 

Pickersgill is now declared to be the first portrait painter 
in Great Britain, In exquisite small pictures Etty is thought 
to be without a rival in his generation. 

In the year sixteen hundred and eixty-three the legislature 
of Massachusetts passed the following law: ‘And hereafter 
no person whatever shall make-any garment for women with 
sleeves more than an/ell wide.” 
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ELOQUENT AMERICANS. 


Fisuzn Amzs.—Fisher Ames has been, porhaps, more 
celebrated as an orator than any other American, except 
Patrick Henry ; but it is not our object to make comparisons 
between the distinguished men who have graced the annals 
of our eloquence. The person of Ames was tall, thin, and 
interesting; his face was not what might be callcd hand-' 
some, but agreeable, and full of soul. The style of his 
eloquence was flowing, warm, and copious, and certainly 
partook more of the Roman than the Grecian orator. His 
manner was bland, but earnest, and his whole demeanor 
calculated to attract the attention of all eyes, His voice 
was musical, and he had the command of it from the highest 
to the lowest note, and in all its variations it was free from 
monotony or false tone ; for a sweet voice, he had less of 
sibilation than most of our orators, an evil that foreigners} 
complain of in our language. His imagination was crea- 
tive, and at his bidding new ecenes arose, new beings lived, 
increased as he chose, and faded away at his will. He 
struck his hands across the chords of the hearts of his 
audience, and all was harmonious to his tonch; but the 
plaintive measures were most congenial to his mind ; he had| 
nothing dark or sullen in his constitution, but there was a 
soft and gentle gloom that often intermingled with the light’ 
of his mind, which gave the shade of the sanctuary to the 
outpourings of his heart. He mourned to think that he 
could not fully impross on the minds of others what he| 
toreboded for his country; the common fault of a sensitive! 
patriot. The diseases of his corporcal frame entered deeply) 
into his mind; and amid troublesome times he mingled 

dark auguries for the nation. He saw, in his imagination, 





Tene myrmidons of France sweeping over his country with 
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rapine, fire, and dagger, and the conflagration of cities 
filled his eyes, and the screams of dying females his ears. 
His countrymen seemed to him in a state of amazing 
apathy; and he grew almost frantic at the thought ; but he 
mistook their cool, brave and persevering character, for 
want of discernment and feeling. His warning appeals, as 
he thought them, were all wasted on the winds, although 
every one listened to him with p@Sfound respect and admi- 
ration. His friends and neighbours flocked around him as 
a being of wonderful powers and superior sagacity; but 
from their habits of reasoning for themselves, they thought 
that all these evils might not come, and they would wait 
the providence of God in this as in other things; but the 
honour and honesty of the great man they never doubted, 
for he was to them an angel of light ; crowded with all his 
gloomy thoughts for his country, he sunk to the grave; but 
his admirers never lost one particle of their veneration for | 
the genius and virtucs of the man. 

Gouverneur Moreis.—Governeur Morris wasa splendid 
orator. His mind was prolific, his fancy excursive, and his 
information extensive. He had read books attentively, but 
men more thoroughly. He was well acquainted with French 
literature and the academicians, and had caught something 
of their animation and literary fervor. His figures were 
beautiful, his sentimental touches delicate and thrilling. No 
orator ever made a more successful lunge at the heart than 
Morris, for he pierced at will. If Hamilton was the Xeno- 
phon among our intellectual lights, as he has been called, 
for the neatness, purity, and perspicuity of his productions, |; 
surely his friend, Gouvernear Morris, ought to be called the 
Isocrates among them, He had the same splendour of; 











imagination, and poised his sentences with the same art 
that is seen in the orations of “the old man eloquent.” 
Morris’s eloquence was well suited to the deliberativo as- 
sembly, and to those occasions in which the heart is deeply 
interested. His oration over the body of Hamilton is ad-~ 
mirable. At that moment, when the bleeding corse was be- 
fore the eyes of his countrymen, and a nation's moans 
were wafted on every wind from north to south, from east 
to west, through the country; when almost any extra- 
vagance would have been tolerated in this paroxysm of 
mind ; for at this event the deep lamentations of the soul 
were commingled with the breath of execration, and there 


‘is no wild-fire like this ; yet then the pathos of the author 


‘was subdued, chastened, and harmonized to the mild and 
hallowed doctrines of christianity :—such exhibitions are 
the triumphs of the god-like art, of controlling tempers, and 
lof conquering hearts. He lived in republican struggles ; in 


‘the sunshine of royalty ; in the uproar of popular fary ; and 
| then in the calm of personal safety and national tranquillity ; 


and from all drew lessons of experience, and through all 
carried the sound discretion of a high-minded man. Knapp. 





Cosrrssion.—A constant attendant at the market of Cas- 
tleton, England, confeseed to a respectable housckeeper, that 
on the morning preceding Christmas-day he sold alive two 
reverend geese, the united ages of which exceeded forty years ! 
SN 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








STANZAS TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


‘*Why, how now, brother Obadiah Wrestlelung! More wonders of 
the invisible world T'—Salem Mitcheraft. 
Tue muse and myself, the other day, 
Held a short colloqu’ togethers 
For she sometimes calls, when she comes that way, 
Though scarcely a moment she deigns to stay, 
And seldom has any thing to say, 
Save, ‘How d’ye do—what news to-day ? 
ois really charming weather.” 


She found me alone, in my elbow-chair, 
(One arm has long been broken, ) 
In the attic, George—you well know where, 
For once, last summer, I saw you there, 
When you kindly offered to pay my fare, 
If I'd brush my coat, and with you repair, 
To breathe a mouthful of country air, 
On the heights of green Hoboken. 


As I said before, her ladyship came, 

En dishabille, as usual, 
. In costume resembling the slip-shod dame, 

Whose Black-book sketches are known to fame; 

Her robe was blue, and her hose the same, 

Her sandals untied, and her gait was lame, 

As she entered the room, ane pronounced my name 
In a manner and tone fiducial, 


“Good day t’ye, Reuben—don’t ask me to stay, 
“ For I must hasten home to my toilette ; 

“As 1 go out with Nonna a shopping to-day, 

“And Hina goes with sae oy I must pay 

“A visit to Tuyrza—it’s all in our way, 

“And then to ante I’ve something to say ; 

“ Besides, I must call uy W—s and F—y, 

“ And then there would be the Old Nick to pay, 

“If I did'nt look in upon M—s too—eigh ! 

“But now, while I think of it—Reuben, do say, 

“ Who is that comical C. ?—I will lay 

‘He is building a fame that will never decay ; 

“ And go is my favourite Paorzvs—nay, 

‘No jealousy, Reuben, but win your own bay, 
es "And never let envy soil it. 


‘Hush ! don’t interrupt me—there’s tender Estet.e, 
“ Everarp, Lara, and Atpua, and I—y, 

© And hundreds of others, are like to excel, 

“If they treat me politely.—But, Reuben, do tell, 

“Jf I don't appear charming in this dishabille? 
“Say, why the deuce do you grin, man?” 


"You look,” I replied, “both ugly and old, 
“Tn these rascally dishabille valressee | ; 

‘Why, when vou are visiting others, I’m told, 
“The finest light gossamer vestures infold 
© That form and those limbs of such exquisite méuld, 
“With sandals that sparkle with spangles and yold, 
“While a chaplet of roses and diamonds untold, 

“Confine those wandering tresses. 


“When others petition, you make reply, * 
“In numbers of sweetest measure, 
‘ “But to me you prate, like a chattermg pie, 
“Of shopping and visits, while bere poor I, 
“In silence must wait your leisure! 


© Why not on me such favours bestow 
“ As your other votaries win? 
* Why prattle to me on subjects so low, 
“In a tuneless senseless din?” 
“Why then you must know," 
She said with a smile, 
“That, when here below, 
“T adapt my style 
“ To the company I am in.” 


© But, esting apart, what is it you claim? 
“PII grant the boon, I swear it, 
“That is, if I’m able—come, give it a name.” 
“Then tire me, at once,” I replied, “ with the flame 
© That animates Hatuecx, and lights him to fame; 
‘To a like dazzling summit direct my aim, 
* Procure for my numbers an equal acclaim ; 
‘Secure me a chaplet as bright—not the samc, 
“ And teach me as humbly to wear it.” 


She smiling replied, while her head she shook, 
“In vain should I bid you take it, 

“For Apollo, when late, with a shepherd's crook, 
“He toy'd with a maid, by a gurgling brook, 

“Had concealed his lyre i in a private nook, 

“Which Hattecg observed, and slyly took, 
“And none but HAtLeck can wake it.” Reveen.! 








“LINES TO MIss ——. 


Again, my muse, awake ; 
Phorake thy simple lay; 
Once more thy frail harp take, 
To greet the fair and gay. 
‘Tis the last boon I implore, 
?Tiz the saddest and the last; 
For thy chords shall sound no more, 
When their jocund tones are past. 
No! never pour a strain 
Upon the listener's ear, 
To give his bosom pain, 
Or call the burning tear. 
’Twas thine—whate’er thine own— 
To throw around the way 
Of those whom thou hast known, 
* At least some cheering ray. 
Now—silent be thy strings, 
Since joy cannot inspire, 
And motionless thy wings, 
And desolate thy lyre. 
May every chord be broken, 
Thy strings all lonely rest ; 
And Lethe lave each token 
Of scenes that once were blest, 
They say the wreath is wove, 
So beautiful—so rare ; 
From Hymen’s smiling grove, 
To mingle with thy hair. 
They eay—’twill soon be seen, 
n thy placid brow, * 
With its rose and evergreen, 
In their brightest, proudest glow. 
Oh may they truly shine, 
May no hidden cypress leaf, 
In that wreath conceal’d entwine, 
To shade thy brow with grief. 
I would that not one cloud should rise, 
To cast a shadow there ; 
That not one tear should dim those eyes, 
That sparkle now so fair. 
That not one sigh should move thee, 
No! not with slightest sting ; 





* Bright be the skies “above thee, 


And all thy life a spring. 
And when at last its sun must sef, 
May lingering rays be given; 
Marking to those who travel yet, 
The path that leads to heaven. 
Now fancy hovers o’er me, 
And pictures to my brain 
The scene that is before thee, 
The priest—and crowded fane. 
‘The joyous bridegroom standing near, 
And dear ones at thy side; 
With looks that tell how hope can cheer, 
And thou—the blooming bride. 
T hear the priest pronounce the rite, 
I hear the faint reply, 
And see the rin thet sparkles bright 
Upon the bridegroom’s eye. 
Oh! when ’tis tixed upon thy hand, 
« To friendship grant a plea ; 
While yet loved ones round thee stand, 
Breathe one ‘kind prayer—fox me. 
Then be my name forgot, 
My hopes—my juys—my fears— 
Whate’er shall be my lot, 
Where’er shall fall my tears. 
Like the light’ning’s course in a 
Like the ship’s track in the sea, 
Let each remnant perish there, 
That might wake one thought of me. 
For I would that not a word, 
When thy heart and home are bright, 
Of me should e’er be heard, 
To lessen their delight. 
No! let me only find, 
Though doom'd life’s storm to brave, 
In that unclouded mind, 
Oblivion’s deepest grave. 
A wild, wild thought is low’ring, 
And ‘burning on my brain ; 
Like Etna’s lava pouring 
In torrents o'er the plain. 
The bridal hour is 
And gone that oes idsome day— 
Young Hope—too bright to last, 
Has wing’d his flight away. 
I see thee—but the step of care 
Is marked upon thy face ; 
And sorrow’s impress too ie there, 
And disappointment's trace. 


Yes these, that come alike to all, 
Have marr'd thy youthful bloom ; 
For fairest flowers must fade and fall, 

And beauty find a tomb. 
’ Tis this—'tis this that burns my heart. 
Like that flaming flood of fire ; 
To see earth’s Tovely things depart, 
And with pain, convulsed—expire. 
Must the dimple in that cheek, 
And the sweet amile in that eye, 
And that alabaster neck, 
Change, wither, sink, and die ? 
Must that bright, that graceful form, 
. With which Pve loved to roam, 
Be a banquet for the worm, 
And the charnel be its home ? 
Must that voice which oft has fell, 
In its gentle zephyr-breath, 
On my ear—like music’s swell— 
Be Sard at thine—oh, death ? 
And nature, can thy arm, 
Be thus raised against thy own; 
Is there to thee charm 
In thy children’s dying groan? 
Oh! can thy bosom ve 
A wish to crush and blight; 
Will a mother grasp the steel, 
To pierce the good and bright ? 
“To the good there is no ne death, fe 
Some angel’s voice replies ; 
“Tis but mercy’s friendly breath, 
That calls them to the skies." 
Asa money sess her at 
By infant toils 9 
1 And flies in pity mid, 
To soothe him on her breast ; 
So nature will her children bleas, 
Will stretch her arm to save, 
And from a world where sorrows press, 
Will calm them—in the grave ; 
While high above this stormy scene, 
Religion’s wing will bear 
Their spirits to a world serene, 
And give them rapture there ! 
And thus, when that fair body dies, 
And in the dust decays, 
Oh may its rancom’d spintt rise, 
To sing a Saviour’s praise. 
Now, fair one, fare thee well, 
*Tis a sad, sad word to speak ; 
1 To me—so like a knell, 
That the tear is on my cheek ; 
Farewell! in my inmost heart 
There’s a pang I cannot tell ; 
But I feel—I feel—we part, 
Thou lovely one—farewell! V—r. 


POPULAR TALES. 


CONFESSIONS OF A SUSPICIOUS GENTLEMAN. 
BY LORD NUGENT. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Arrivep at that period of life when a man can no longer 
deceive even himself by the affectation of a long cherished 
youth, but, bowever reluctantly, is fain to enter, wigged, and 
the worse for wear, into the army of elderly gentlemen, I have 
undertaken a bitter task. In this hard moment, my situation 
and feelings are like those of a naughty urchin who has, by 
penance, to repair his past misconduct, and regain the conti 
dence and favour of his superiors; like him, I sce a new life, 
with all its responsibilities, opening before me. Hope ani- 
mates us both: him with the earnest of plum cakes, and other 
indigestibles, the mced of future contrition and amendment ; 
me with the prospect of sweets metaphorical—peace of mind, 
Hand respectability, which my youth knew not how to store up, 
but which my old age must now compound out of new mate- 
Tials, and at the expense of a great and signal sacrifice. Un- 
certain health, chronic rheumatism, anda marvellous weak 
ness in the lower limbs notwithstanding, I nowrstart for the 
prize of late-sought happiness, with, I believe, more ardour 
ithan the child who may reasonably calculate upon being on 

better terms with time in the race. ‘‘ My gentle fine is this :” 
Ito write my history, to expose my faults to censure, and, 
what is harder yet, my absurdities to ridicule ; to bow to the 
infliction I have wantonly drawn upon myself, and, (like my 
fellow-victim,the bellowing urchin) to proclaim in my anguish 
that I am rightly served. 
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Tinclude no one in any share of the blame with myself. I 
do not even plead as an excuse that I derived from nature the 
vice which, like a baneful web, has wound itself round my 
habits and my existence. But this I say, and with truth, that 
I remember not the moment when I was free fromit. From 
the earliest dawn of my imperfect and misguided reason, sus- 
picion gave a colouring of its own to all my actions, and to all 
my thoughts. I suspected, in turns, and all together, attend- 
ants, teachers, and playmates. The joyous frank-heartedness 
of infancy is a bright and beauteous figure of imagination, of 
which I never had experience. The strong affections of youth 
T never felt; and the confiding warmth of manly friendship 
was a thing I often desired, but could not comprehend. I had 
no friend, and I deserved none ; for, though I never wished to 
injure any one, still I was in a state of active and ceaseless 
warfare with the rest of my species, from a belief that all who 
belonged to it wished to injure me. Under such a delusion, 
how was I to entertain a generous passion or excite one? 
Love is the perfection of confiding friendship; I have already 
said enough to show that I was totally incapable of it; and 
to marriage I looked with a repugnance comparable only to 
that with which a cautious capitalist would regard the propo- 
sal of a large advance without any but personal and very pre- 
carious security. I contemplated with great alarm so wilful 
a risk of contentment and happiness, as the committing it to 
the custody of another, whom I might, too late, discover to 
have, all along, differed from me as essentially in views and 
disposition asin sex. 

From this reasoning my mind naturally proceeded to a 
conclusion, not very uncommon, I believe, with less confirmed 
fools than myself. I decidedly was of opinion that every un- 
married woman had designs upon me ; and, worst of all, that 
those designs were, as the saying is, “honourable.” For I 
knew myself to be a capital match. By dint of fearing to be 
the dupe of others, I always effectually bubbled myself. I was 
in possession of a large landed estate, besides considerable 
funded property ; and, as is usual, when a man is jealous of let- 
ting even his nearest connexions know his income, I was un- 
ceasingly mortitied by hearing it popularly represented as be- 
ing much greater than it really was. I bent the whole force of | 
iny mind to vanquish tle supposed conspiracies of maidens in 
their teens and their ties. Nor did I fear only the league form- 
ed by them with those experienced parental allies on whom 
nature imposes the sacred duty of planning and conducting 
their operations against the oppressed sex to whom I belong ; 
but, if some over-persuaded mother, merely out of an over- 
flowing solicitude for the fine arts, ever permitted the picture 
of her lovely daughter to grace the exhibition-room at Somer- 
set-house, for the kind purpose of adding to the fame of the 
first portrait painter in the world; I instantly euspected the 
president of the royal academy of having become a fellow- 
conspirator with her against me; and, if ever the Morning | 
Post, much against the wish of Mrs. ) paid a deserved | 
tribute of commendation to the personal appearance of her 
darling in her quadrille drees, I instantly believed that en- 
lightened and respectable journal to have been suborned by 
that simple-minded and truly fashionable lady into fitting out, 
in partnership with her, a joint letter of marque to capture 
and destroy my fortune and happiness. Furthermore, if the 
young lady herself, or any young lady, were commonly civil! 
to me, I resented such conduct highly, and lost no time in 
showing, by some signal act of repulse, that her purpose was 
obgerved, and had failed. Did she take the opposite part? I 
considered her only as giving eflect to a still deeper artifice, 
and piqued myself on announcing to her that her ambush | 
had Leen detected, and that her shafts had fallen blunted trom 





the impenetrable hide of the bear at whom she had aimed || 


them. 

In these skirmishes with society my worldly sagacity re- 
ceived several severe mortitications. 

I had a younger brother once, a guileless fellow, who! 
thought, in his simplicity, that the end of all wisdom was to 
secure happiness, and that, on the whole, a greater share of | 
it belonged to one who, from thinking a little too well of the 
world, is sometimes deceived, than to one, who, from thinking | 
a great deal too ill of the world, has through life to eat the 
Uread of carefulness, scasoned with the bitter experience, that 
in a pitched battle between a sly man and sly mankind, the 
odds are always awfully against the contentious unit. He 
would have loved me if I had permitted him, and was always 

~ ready to forgive and prone to forget my injustice. He is dead! 
Peace be with him, even as he loved peace and wished it to 
others. His lot was truly happy ; for he died young, beloved 
of all whose love was worth the having, and was spared the 
grief of witnessing the consummation of his brother's dis- 





grace, or of ever knowing the bitterness of thesc tears with 


which T must have craved his pardon had he lived, and which || my resolution to marry wag fortified in an equal degree. I 


T now offer as a fruitless tribute to the memory of his frank 
affection. He bad not within him the spirit of distrust or en- 
vious rivalry. His only ambition was to be known by bold 
and generous bearing in the gallant profession which he had 
chosen and adorned, and he never for an instant stooped to 
the influence of a mean or interested desire. Poor fellow! I 
leave this subject, for it is a pleasure to me to praise him, 
and my business is self-punishment. . My malignant genius 
disposed me to believe that this worthy creature was hoarding 
up his hopes of inheriting the entailed family property, and, 
for no other purpose than to disappoint him, did I set to work 
to conquer my own settled repugnance to wedlock. Love I 
knew not, eo I seriously inclined myself to matrimony upon 
an impulse of the next strongest feeling to it—spite. The 
more resolved I grew to marry, the more did marriage be- 
come the theme of my invective, in order that I might the 
better disguise my intentions. One day my brother, in the 
openness of his heart, he told me was going to be married in a 
week to a girl he had long loved. ‘You must not press me,” 
he added, ‘to mention her name to you. To own the truth, 
brother, she and I are equally afraid of some little peculiari- 
ties of yours, and, as some of her friends have given but a 
reluctant consent to our union, on account of the smallness 
of my fortune, we wish to avoid any suggestions being made, 
which might, we think, have the effect of exciting afresh a 
hostile spirit in them.” 

“Cunning brother,” thought I, “and fine words these! 
A very pleasant scheme truly for preventing my telling her 
relations that I mean to keep what I have to myself! Reluc- 
tant consent with a vengeance! When I'll be bound you 
have taken care to say that I never mean to marry, and 
that (please heaven I die) you will then come in for all. But 
I will marry as well as you, and without farther loss of time.” 
T allowed myself small space to pause, and went to work in 
earnest; for I wished to have all settled and declared on the very 
day of my brother's wedding. I made a list of all the mar- 
riageable women in the neighbourhood, sctting down all their 
qualities in the inverse ratio, and weighing all their respective 
demerits. According to this flattering mode of computation, 
my choice fell upon a young girl of good connexions; pretty 
enough ; very unassuming ; and who, unlike others, had taken 
no trouble to be cither particularly rude or civil to me. It was 
christmas-time; when, as usual, parties assembled frequently 
at the different houses of the neighbourhood. This gave me 
opportunities of engaging this young lady in a conversation. 
Teven submitted to the toil and exposure of dancing with her, 
and sat by her one or two days at-dinner. I was charmed to 
tind her all I could wish. My allotted week had expired, all 
but one evening, when, fancying the lady and the moment 
equally favourable, I made her a forma! proposal of marriage. 

“Good heaven! Mr. ” exclaimed she, starting back, and 
fixing on me a look in which it appeared to me doubtful 
whether indignant surprise or suspicion of the state of my 
wits had the predominance, “ good heaven! Mr. ——, what 
can you mean; do you not know that J am to marry your 





brother to-morrow 7 To what could I attribute your kindness |; 


to me but to your having, as I believed, discovered our secret 7" 

Evil passions are rapid in their march and full of resource. 
I instantly concluded it to be impossible that she could con- 
tinue to prefer a younger brother, afler she had discovered her 
power to possess herself of an eldyg® Such was the infamous 
opinion T had conceived of her scx; and, in prosecution of a 


jdesign still more infamous, I represented to her the advan- 


tages of a marriage with myself, and would have imputed my 
unnatural conduct to the force of a passion before which bro- 
therly love, and every other love but itself, must give way. 
But she prevented me; and casting upon me a second look 
of an unmixed meaning, which 1 could not mistake for any 
thing but pure loathing and contempt, she commanded me to 
be siient; and, merely telling me that, out of reapect for my 
brother’s happiness, she would forbear to expose me, she left 
me overwhelmed with confusion, having discovered the secret 
of an honourable heart at the expense of my own deep dis- 
grace; and she became next morning my brother's bride. 
This wasa lesson which inight have opencd the eyes of the 
blind, or restored reason toa madman. But I was incurable. 
I meanly relied upon her promised silence, thinking that, for 


| her own sake, she would dread to offend me by the disclo- 


sure. I was of a sickly constitution, and it appeared to me 
to be reasonable that she and my brother might be looking to 
my death as to no remote event. This idea, once conceived, 
soon grew into a conviction that they were sanguinely watch- 
ing every eymptom as it might affect their chance of pounc- 





ing on the family property. The desire of sclf-preservation, 
strong in all men, acquired accumulated power over me; and 


was glad to conceal my mortification and resentment by an 
absence from home, upon a pretence of sudden and urgent 
business in London, Thither I repaired, and there I remain- 
ed, as in the most convenient harbour which the world affords 
to the thoroughly selfish ; for there I was little known, and less 
observed. Still I went into society, my acquaintance in- 
creased, and I goon fixed my choice upon a lady, who, un- 
happily for herself, appeared to be well calculated to suit 
meas a wife. She was of what is generally called a steadier, 
because a rather maturer age, than the romantic girl to whom 
1 had lately proposed myself; she had beauty, rank, and for- 
tune, and there appeared in her no assignable motive for lis~ 
tening to my addresses but affection. In the uncertainty of 
success there was an excitement which made me look with 
diminished horror upon the sacrifice to which I was resigning 
myself. To make short of needless and very ordinary details, 
Tcontent myself with saying, that after six months of pros- 
perous courtship, I became the husband of the rich, beau- 
tiful, accomplished (and oh! how good and amiable) Lady 
Anne S—. 

I do not say that in the probationary period J never wavered. 
But when at length my proposals were frankly and unhesi- 
tatingly accepted, I had indeed some grievous misgivings. 
Still the fear of ridicule and infamy obliged me to proceed. 
And now began those annoyances, dreadful enough to any 
man, but to one of my temper how totally insupportable! Now 
began the inquisition of solicitous friends and interrogatory 
relations. I had to own to every acre, every exchequer bill; 
and the true force and meaning of every newly acquired arti- 
cle of comfort or of show. But these were visitations to be 
parried; for curiosity may always be baffled by a bounce. 
The worst remained—a couple of inimical looking lawyers 
insisted, by virtue of their function, upon not allowing us to 
marry in peace, without a plenary confession from us both of 
all we were worth, in esse and in posse, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty, that I could contrive to deceive them, with 
regard to a portion of my personulities. The only thing that 
cheered me in all this was the repetition of the comfortable 
words, my heirs,” in almost every alternate line of my set- 
tlement. 

Wedded at last, was I happy? Far from it! I had suc- 
ceeded to my utmost expectations, I had, as J imagined, se- 
cured content to myself, and disappointment to my brother. 
But within my own basast was an enemy, ever watchful to 
convert back the elements of repose into a chaos of confusion 
and discomfort. My wife could not conceal the surprise and 
dread with which she became by degrees acquainted with the 
secret of that monstrous power which held me in its bondage. 
At first she tried ridicule, mild and friendly ridicule; too 
friendly to wound or to reform me; then expostulation, gen- 
tle as her ridicule had been, but grave and earnest. It failed 
as signally. She then gave way, gracefully, to what she saw 
was irremediable. She never sanctioned my follies by a com- 
promise of her own judgment ; but, as if she had wedded her- 
sclf tq them as well as to me, she endeavoured to shelter them 
from exposure, and me from the contempt and danger into 
which they were continually hurrying me. I no sooner had 
a house of my own, and an establishment of servants suitable 
to my fortune, than it naturally occurred to me that all ser- 
vants were thieves; and dealing with my own accordingly, I 
discharged each in his turn, after one or two watchful and 
litigious months, Their strong boxes alternately disclosed 
their treasures before the scrutiny of successive scarch-war- 
rants, I never discovered any loss of property to myself, and 
in my present penitence I can only hope that my temper was 
so publicly known that these displays of distrust never caused 
any loss of character to the beings who were wretched enough 
to serve an always unjustly suspecting master. 

Iknow not whether I was the inventor, I certainly was a 
practiser, of the most odious temptations; and, after habitu: 
ally leaving money, duly marked and noted, in their way, 1 
remained perplexed to determine whether they had failed tu 
see the bait, or had left it untouched only in hopes to lure me 
into trusting them at last with a morc considerable prize. My 
house was a museum of anti-burglarious intentions. With 
difficulty could my shutters be opened at all, 80 encumbered 
were they with expedients to prevent their being opened from 
| without ; and it was a miracle that preserved me and mine 
within from falling victims to the concealed explosives with 
which my self-defending, bell-beset, and bullet-proof cham- 
bers were nightly furnished. Nor, in ordering the internal 
police of my family, was I negligent of means for watching 
the course of opinion concerning myéelf) (Th the hope of dis. 
covering some secret in which I had no concern, and which 











} it would have been a grief to me to become acquainted with, 
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and, like all suspicious persons, deeming myself the subject 
of all thought and conversation, often would I sham sleep, or 
burst suddenly in upon parties in conversation, and sometimes 
feign to have heard some things which never had been said, 
in hopes of detecting others which I suspected had. But now 
tothe bitterest part of the bitter task of confession, and to the 
scene of my deepest dishonour. Hitherto my wife had suf- 
fered but little from my temper, except in her consciousness 
of the unhappiness and disgrace in which it involved me. 
Against her, personally, I had as yet committed no very great 
enormity. But no one could live with me and escape. After 
two years of what might have been great happiness, I began 
to lay all the stores of my madness under contribution, for 
means to destroy whatever little repose the demon of distrust 
had left me—I resolved to doubt my wife’s affection. I could 
not disguise from myself my master passion; I had too much 
reason to know it. I had reason also to know her to bea 
person of quick and searching shrewdness; could it then 
have been a total secret froin her, even before she married me? 
And, knowing or suspecting it, could she have ever loved me? 
And then the distracting inquiry, if she loved me not, why 
the plague did she marry me ? 

eee 


THE FINE ARTS. 








THE PICTURES AT THE ACADEMY. 

Aruppant and self-complacent criticism on paintings, 
interlarded with a little technical jargon, is, to real judges, of 
all things on earth the most contemptible and provoking. 
Years of study, a thorough knowledge of the principles of the | 
art, and a familiarity with the works of its great masters, are 
necessary to form a complete and correct estimate of a paint- 
ing, and there are but few indeed who have enjoyed those 
advantages. In adverting to the collection of Italian, Flemish, 
Spanish, Dutch, French, and English pictures brought to this 
country by Mr. Richard Abraham, we do not feel the least 
inclination to make “ fools of ourselves,” either by attempting 
to impose upon the ignorant, or exposing ourselves to the ini- 
tiated, but do it solely to call the attention of strangers and 
the public to the fact that these paintings are now to be seen 
at the American Academy of the Fine Arts in the Park. We 
know it is very easy to 

“Tease with blame—excruciate with praise” 

on such subjects, and the catalogue to be had at the door 
will furnish all the words and phrases necessary for such a pur- 
pose, but this we leave to more ambitious would-be connoisseurs, 
contenting ourselves with professing to be no judge, but a 
sincere and reverential admirer of the great art of painting. 
All, it is to be presumed, who visit this collection, will expe- | 
rience much gratification. Many a man may be capable of 
feeling and judging of the effect produced by a painting, : 
though unable, at the same time, fully to appreciate the skill| 
and power requisite to produce that effect. For instance, on| 
first entering the room, all must be struck with the force and ji 
vigour of tho “Spanish peasant family,” by Murillo. Two! 
of the figures appear as if they were looking directly in the 
face of the spectator, just as living people would look, and 
the contemptuous expression of the young girl's face is by no 
means flattering to his vanity. This expression would be| 
very disagrecable in reality; but it excites pleasure, admiration, 
and astonishment, to see the looks, feelings, and features of | 
humanity so truly and vividly stamped upon the canvass. 
Further on there are two glorious landscapes, almost as difter- | 
ent as day and night, one by Jacob Ruysdael, and the other} 
by Claude Lorraine, on which every eye must dwell with de-! 
light, and quit with regret. Then there is “The Magdalen! 
in the Wilderness,” by the immortal Titian, of which words, 
such as we can use, would utterly fail to convey any idea. 
A “Stag-hunt,” by Hondius, in which the ferocity of the dogs, 
and the agony of the poor stag are strikingly depicted. A 
‘ Flower piece,” by Recardi, and a “Fruit piece,” by Elliger, 
have the most exquisite freshness and finish, But we might 
go on particularising through nearly the whole of the catalogue. 
‘Those who have not seen these pictures would do well to go 
and see them, and those who have, to go again. 

It is curious to observe, notwithstanding the anxicty and 
deep study we should suppose inseparable from this branch of 
the fine arts, the extraordinary longevity of nearly all the 
celebrated painters. Leonardo da Vinci lived to the age of 
aixty-seven, Velasquez sixty-six, Benardino Luini seventy, 
Murillo seventy-two, Hobbema seventy, Swanevelt seventy, 
Elliger seventy-two, De Loutherbourg seventy-eight, Spag- 
noletto sixty-seven, Tibaldi seventy-three, Van de Velde 
aeventy-four, Sas-soferrato eighty, Claude Lorraine eighty- 
two, David Teniers (the younger) eighty-four, and Titian 
ninety-nine ! c.| 





| First of May, constructed by Mr. Clinch, of this city, is of that 
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THE DRAMA. 





THE PARK THEATRE. 

We were most agreeably surprised on Friday evening (last 
week) at once nore beholding a goodly number of people in the 
theatre. This is the greatest novelty that has been witnessed 
there for some time past, and each component part of the 
audience surveyed the aggregate with many manifestations of 
astonishment. To the actors it must have recalled former 
times, when a crowded house was no rarity. It is gratifying 
to say that this respectable assemblage was present for the 
benefit of Mr. Placide, an actor whose exertions have hereto- 
fore been rewarded with more praise than profit, merely be- 
cause he has invariably refused to resort to the trickery and 
mystification usually put in operation on benefit nights. The 
evening’s entertainment might have well warranted the most 
sanguine expectations, but the weather was very boisterous 
and disagreeable. In the first place there was the “Caliph of 
Bagdad,” the most popular opera that has been produced in 
this country ; a local interlude, entitled ‘The First of May,” 
and the sprightly aflerpiece of ‘‘ Music and Prejudice.” The 


class of pieces where one man imposes upon another by the 
assumption of a quantity of characters, and is as neat and inge- 
nious as any thing of the kind we remember to have witnessed. 
Placide (though we regret to see so chaste and refined an actor 
in this branch of theatrical business) was eminently success- 
ful in his various personations. The “Caliph,” in despite of 
several inaccuracies, went off uicommonly well. It is wonder- 
ful to observe what effect can be given toa slight part by a 
clever actor. In this opera there are three characters of very 
little consequence in themselves, but which become exceed- 
ingly amusing in the hands of Barnes, Hilson, and Placide. 
In the present instance, however, Barnes took the liberty of 
departing from his text in order to show the depth and extent 
of his studies in zoology, by talking about the “ proboscis of a 
camel ;” and*his familiarity with orientalisms and knowledge of | 
things in general by swearing by “the beard of Mecca” in- 
stead of the ‘beard of Mahomet.” This was altogether 
original, and not sufficiently appreciated by the surprised 
audience. Hilson also succeeded in eliciting much judicious 
approbation in the banquet scene, by speaking a whole speech 
with his mouth full of victuals. his simple touch of nature 
has been highly successful on the stage for many years, and 
the merit of the original conception does not belong to Mr. 
Hilson, but his execution of this difficult manceuvre was view- 
ed by a large portion of the audicnce as a prodigious effort ; 
many were thrown intoa paroxysm of delight, which worked 





l/ed at the Park, and warbled night after night to empty benches. 


iteelf off in loud peals of laughter and clapping of hands. 
It showed what talent can effect when properly exercised. 
Mrs, Austin’s Darina is delightful ; that is, so far as the sing- 
ing is concerned, and the acting is very tolerable. This lady 
was unfortunate in making her appearance first in this country 
in a neighbouring city instead of New-York, which materially 
retarded her progress to that eminence in public estimation 
which she has since attained. The public of this city have 
arrogated to themselves, with what justice we do not pretend 
to say, the exclusive right of deciding upon the merits of all 
“stars” thatreach these shores; and if they are received as 
pure ore here, they generally pass current all over the country. 
Not so with those who, ignorant of this state of things, select 
Philadelphia or Boston asthe scene of their debut ; the selec- 
tion itself, is by the worthy people of this city, regarded either 
asa tacit acknowledgment of inferiority, or a mark of con- 
tempt for their self-constituted authority, and they generally 
demur at bestowing their approbation, however well-de- 
served. Mrs. Austin was totally neglected when she appear- 


We do not know how far this amiable feeling had crept into 
ourselves; but this we do know, that for some time we felt a 
disinclination to throw in our mite of praise, and what did 
come was grudgingly extorted. There was, to be sure, no 
denying, even at first, the lady’s unequalled powers of voice— 
a voice at once £0 clear, 80 deep, and rich—so wonderfully 
flexible and imbued with melody ;- or afterwards the skill and 
brilliancy with which she gave such songs as “Genius of 
Freedom,” the “‘ War has ceased,” or the “ Soldier tired ;” but 
we were still inclined to doubt that she possessed that purity 
of taste, expression, and feeling, which she has since evinced 
in a more simple and unambitious style of music. We never 
remember to have heard any thing finer than the way in 
which she gives Bayly’s beautiful and plaintive ballad, ‘Upon 
the hill he turned,” in Music and Prejudice. It is lamentable 
to see the coldness with which this and similar songs are re- 


























ceived by the publir; of course they are not to be compared 
to “ Betsy Baker’ .:! “Wedlock is a ticklish thing; but 
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still their simple and unobtrusive merits might entitle them to 
‘a little more attention. The opening part of the duet, “ Wilt 
thou tempt the wave with me,” by Weber, iftroduced in the 
same opera, is almost equal, but in the same unpopular style. 
There are many fine things said about singers touching the 
feelings of the audience, which sound very well in the abstract, 
but when it comes to the proof, it appears that the majority 
of the audience have no feelings to touch ; at least, it is curi- 
ous to observe the decided preference given to songs of a light, 
aity description, which tinkle merrily on the ear, to those that 
appeal more directly to the heart: for instance, that beautiful 
composition in the Caliph, ‘‘ Oh, father, since that fatal day,” 
which is exquisitely sung, meets with a cold reception; 
while Darina’s second song, “Oh, what delight the soldier 
knows,” in every respect inferior, and which does not belong 
to the opera, but is merely introduced to gratify this kind of 
taste, elicits a rapturous encore. But this is one of the bad 
effects, both here and in England, of a mixed audience; in 
France they manage their amusements more judiciously. The 
French theatres are much smaller, and the company that is 
kept two-thirds of the time unemployed at Drury-lane or Co- 
vent-garden, would suffice for half a dozen. ‘One theatre is 
devoted expressly to tragedy, another to comedy, another to 
music and dancing, and 60 on; the consequence is, that the 
several theatres are filled with people who come for one object. 
Not so in England and America, where a broad farce, an opera, 
and a melo-drama are frequently performed on the same 
evening; and the audience are composed of people, some of 
whom come to see one thing, and some another ; and this it is 
that, in despite of a host of splendid critics, makes a London 
mob so omnipotent in the best theatres; and this it is that en- 
genders and encourages a coarse and meretricious style both 
of acting and singing. It is a great annoyance to foreigners 
in London. We recollect hearing an intelligent Frenchman 
complain most bitterly on this score—“I go to de play to hear 
de musique,” said he, “and Monsieur Liston he come and 
make one ugly face at de people, and all de people laugh, and, 
by gare, they never give ovare their laugh all de night aftare.”” 
We hope, however, Mrs. Austin will not altogether relinquish 
the ballad style, but combine it and the bravura in her own 
person, All her competitors have, from some cause or other, 
withdrawn from the contest, and she now remains undisputed 
queen of song in this part of the world, unless she has met 
with a rival in Signorina Giulia Da Ponte, whom, as yct, we 
have not had an opportunity of hearing. A male singer is 
very much wanted at this theatre. The manager, it is true, 
has lately made a precious discovery of unexplored powers in 
this department in his own proper person, and it is whispered 
that he will shortly fill that vacuum himeelf, and make his 
appearance as Arbaces; but whether this is true, or whether 
it is only one of the flying rumours that is for ever afloat about 
eminent vocalists, is by no means certain. c. 


rrr 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
——— 

Tae FaMity LisraRy.—This week the Messrs. Harper 
publish the three first numbers of the Family Library, con- 
taining the history of the Jews, by Milman, the author of 
Samor, the Lord of the Bright City, and other poems of great 
beauty. The plan of the Family Library is exceedingly 
popular in England, and we are not surprised that it is so; 
the subjects chosen are highly interesting, and the best writers 
are engaged upon them, so that nothing shall be wanting to 
the excellence of the work. The English and Scotch reviews 
speak very favourably of Mr. Milman’s History, and their en- 
comiums have all the appearance of being the honest result of 
careful reading. To the general reader a good history of that 
singular people cannot but be very attractive. The Family 
Library is stereotyped upon very fine white paper, and done 
up in brown linen, like the English edition, It will make a 
handsome collection, both of volumes and of matter, and no 
reading man’s book-case should be without them. 

Late rePusticaTions.—“ Leonora,” is the title of a recent 
English work from the press of E. B. Clayton of thiscity, by 
the author of “ Early Education,” written expressly for young 
ladies. It forms a handsome duodecimo volume of about three 
hundred pages, and from a hasty glance at its contents, we 
think it is well calculated to amuse and instruct those for whom 
it is designed. 

The “Twin Sisters,” a smaller work ef a similar character, 
has lately been republished by Mr. W. Burgess. It is from 
the pen of Miss Sandham, and judgirig from the popularity 
of it) jin), England, (for we have not’/had time to peruse it) 
where it has passed through sixteen editions, we prestme it bs 
worthy the attention of young readers. 
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THE RAMBLER. 


=: 
No. XL. 
—- 


THE VICTIM OF SENSIBILITY. 


“ Ah met for ought that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.’” 


Tuomas Aucustus Paetps was a junior clerk in a emall 
retail store, in an unfrequented part of Maiden-lane. His 
salary was insignificant, and his expenses considerable; and 
there being no visible channel through which extrancous 
funds could come into his possession, how he contrived, as 
the saying is, ‘‘to make both ends meet,” was a problem which 
his most intimate friends were utterly unable to solve; and 
Was, moreover, a subject upon which, for some reason or 
other, he always declined throwing any light. He was a gen- 
leel and rather well-informed young man—that is, his dress 
was unexceptionable ; his address easy, forward, and flippant ; 
and he discoursed with uncommon fluency on a number of| 
subjects he knew nothing about. After he had gone through 
the business of the day, he improved his mind in an evening 
by playing at billiards, and his morals by lounging about 
the saloons and lobbies of the theatre, from which places 
he criticised the performances in a very decided manner: 
he gave it as his opinion that Signorina Garcia could sing, 
and Madame Vestris dance—that ‘Di tanti palpiti” was 
“divine ?? and one of Von Weber's best compositions ;—and 
that Handel’s musical melo drama of Der Freyschutz wes 


Not poasess a particle of courage; so he contented himsel: 
with declaiming for some time in a style of lofty invective, 
and wound up by indignantly paying the man what he owed 
him, tucking Julia under his arm, and walking out of the 
shrubbery. 

It is necessary, however, to premise that twelve months 
antecedent to the tender passages on which we have been di- 
lating, Mr. Phelps commenced business on his own account! 
in Canal-street, His debut was made during that auspicious| 
period denominated the “ Canal-street fever,” when, in con- 
sequence of the lowness of the rents in that quarter of the 
city, every body flocked thither, which caused the landlords to 
quadruple their original demands, by which judicious pro- 
ceeding they ruined their tenants and got no rent at all. He 
had invariably represented his aflairs to Julia as being in a 
most prosperous state; but unfortunately, though he was a! 
young man possessed of many virtues, a love of truth was 
not one of them; indeed, those who knew him best, affirmed 
that he was a notorious liar, and there is no reason to doubt 
their word. As he had started altogether on credit, and as he 
spent all the money that came in as the goods went out, when 
his bills became due, he told his creditors he was extremely 
sorry, but that he had no funds to meet their demands: they 
in return assured him that they were extremely sorry to hear 
it, seized upon the residue of his stock, and turned him out! 
of doora. This was hard to bear, and he flew on the wings 
of love to find consolation in the society of his beloved Julia; 
but she was not at home. The next day he called, and still 
the same answer. On the evening of the third day he was 
admitted to her presence, but “Oh frailty—thy name is wo- 





“awful,” “thrilling,” “sublime,” &c. But his greatest quali- 
fication was his inexhaustible fund of what is termed “small- 
talk!’ This he poured forth on all occasions, in “one weak, 
washy, everlasting flood,” in a way that gained him the ardent 
admiration of numerous young ladies, and at lest made an 
indelible impression on the susceptible heart of Miss Julia 
Carmine, the only surviving child of an artificial-flower manu- 
facturer in Division-strect. Julia was a beauteous being, in 
the spring of life. Her features were strictly and chastely 
classical, excepting her nose, mouth, chin, and forehead ; her 
eyes were exceedingly blue, her colour rich and roseate, and 
her auburn tresses flowed in luxuriant ringlets down her lovely 
neck, which was somewhat short. Nature had done every 
thing for her, setting aside that she wore artificial curls, and 
had purchased the majority of her teeth; end though her 
complexion ina morning was rather sallow, yet when dressed 
out, and seen by candle or gas-light, she wasin reality a very 
pretty looking young woman. She hed faults, to be sare— 
who has not? But the greatest of them were (hat she talked 
French, played on the guitar, and kept an album. 

What a sacred thing is first love! and its areompanying 
train of inexplicable and unexplainable feelings! and how 
hallowed in the imagination becomes every spot connected 
with this purest of passions; particularly the first epot where 
a mutual reciprocation of sentiment took place! It is of that 
Tam about to speak. Julia and Thomas Augustus sat alone 
one evening in a smull arbour, or rather wooden box, in a re- 
tired corner of the “ Bowery tea-gardens ;” 


“The moon hid ber light 
From the heavens that night,"” 


and a variegated lamp, attached to the front of the box, was 
all that shed a melancholy radiance over the ecene. Both ex- 
Perienced sensations unknown till then, and they had each a 
glass of ice-cream before them. 

“How beautiful is the firmament with all its countless 
myriads of twinkling stars,” observed Thomas Augustus 
Phelps, looking upwards. 

“ Beautiful indeed!” sighed Julia. 

‘ And this ice-cream aint so coarse neither,” snid he. 

 No—by no means,” responded she. 

“ Methinks,” continued ‘Thomas, “I could sit forever thus, 
with thee by my side, gazing upon the blue vault of heaven, 
hMoved Julia 2? 

Julia did not answer, but her silence spoke more eloquently 
than words; she bowed her head, and it is presumed bluehed, 
but, as the lamp wanted trimming, there was not light enough 
distinctly to ascertain that fact. Thomas Augustus gently 
drew the sweet girl towards him, and oh! extremity of bliss! 
she did not resist. ‘The coldness of worldly restraint was 
broken down—they exchanged vows of everlasting fidelity, 
and Thomas was about to scal the covenant on her lovely lips, 
when the man that goes about to gather up the empty glasses 

popped his head into the box and observed, “that he did not 
allow of them there sort of Proceedings in his garden !? Thomas 
Augustus would have resented this injurious insinuation on 


man!’ sho had heard of his misfortunes, and received him 
with chilling politeness. The lady was not at all mercenary, 
but then she had found it convenient, as she informed him, to 
plight her virgin vows to Mr. Raphael Jackson, (familiarly 
termed Ralph Jackson) and that they were to be married early 
in the ensuing week. Thomas stood mute and motionless, 
for, as the poet justly observes, 
“(Colder than the wind that freezes 
Founta, that but now in sunshine played, 
Is that congealing pang which scizes 
The burstiug bosom when betrayod."” 

What barbed the dart and made the matter worse, was that 
this Mr. Raphael Jackeon—a young lawyer with a good deal of 
cunning, and a great deal of impudence, consequently likely 
to do well in the world—was his most particular friend. ‘He 
was aroused from his trance by Julia asking him if he would 
not “stay to,tea 7” this offer he indignantly spurned, and imme- 
diately quitted the premises, The next morning he found on 
his table an invitation to the wedding. It was, of course, 
never suspected that he would accept it, and was purely meant 
ag a piece of gratuitous insolence on the part of his success- 
fal rival. But whoever calculated on his not coming, reckon- 
ed without their host, “ Yes! exclaimed he mentally, as he 
surveyed the perfumed rose-coloured note; “yes; I will see 
her once more—for the last—ay, for the last time!" 

About seven o’clock in the evening of the twenty-second of| 
April, 1827, a jovial wedding party was assembled at the 
house of Mr. Carmine, in Division-street, to celebrate the 
nuptials of his accomplished daughter. All was prepared for 
the impressive ceremony. The bride had got through shed- 
jding the preliminary tears usual on these occasions ; the bride- 
groom was doing his best, as in duty bound, to look joyous 
land happy; the bridesmaids were tittering and laughing 
for some reason or reasons best known to themselves; the 
groomsmen were endeavouring to be uncommonly face- 
tious, and the parson had put on a look meant to rebuke all 
tittering and facetiousness, when the door suddenly opencd, 
jand a figure stalked into the room. It was Mr. Thomas 
Augustus Phelps, but alas, how changed! He looked not 
like one who had come to participate in a scene of happincsa. 
His boots were dirty, his hat was slouched over his eyes, his 
coat was buttoned up to his chin, his cravat was far from clean, 
and his bands were etuck in his trousers’ pockets. The 
company recoiled, the bride uttered a faint exclamation, and 
the bridegroom stepped forward and demanded in a bullying 
tone of voice “ the meaning of this extraordinary intrusion?” 
Phelps spoke not a word, but drew from his right-hand coat 
pocket the perfumed rose-coloured invitation note, and pre- 
sented it to the bridegroom. He then drew from his left- 
'hand coat pocket an uncommonly large horse-pistol, upon 
which Mr. Raphael Jackson retreated with great precipitation. 
Phelps deliberately cocked the pistol, and an uncommon curi- 
osity took possession of the guests to sce whether he intended 
to sacrifice the bride, the bridegroom, or himeelf. This inter- 








irrevocable trigger, when an arm from bebind stayed his rash 
hand. A struggle ensued, and dreadful to relate, in the scuffle 
the pistol went off full in the face of one of the fair young 
bridesmaids. Fortunately she sustained no injury, which 
led to a suspicion that the instrument of death had been 
loaded with an eye to safety. Upon this the gallant bride- 
groom experienced a revivification of valour. He stepped for- 
ward, informed the unfortunate Phelps that he should hear 
from him in the morning through the medium of Mr. Hays, 
and peremptorily ordered him to leave tife room. The poor 
bride, who during this scene had been rather in the back 
Ground, thought she now perceived a favourable opportunity 
for display, and made an ineffectual attempt et getting up a 
fainting fit, but her warmest admirers were obliged to admit 
that it was a failure. Mr. Jackson once more asked Mr. 
Phelps whether he intended to quit the room, or whether he 
was waiting for him (Jackson) to put him out. Phelps scorn. 
ed to reply ; & peculiar expression fitted over his pale features, 
he cast an indescribable look towards the bride, and then did 
as he was desired. 

On the following day, about noon, a gallant Liverpoa) 
packet was passing Sandy Hook, outward bound. On her 
deck stood the principal actor in the intended tragedy of the 
preceding evening. His disappointment in love, and some 
fraudulent transactions connected with his late failure, had 
induced him to seek relief in change of scene. The breeze 
was fair, and the vessel was carcering “o'er the glad waters 
of the dark blue sea” at the rate of about nine knots en hour, 
Phelps stood at the stern of the ship gazing intently on the 
land of his forefathers, which was fast fading in the distance. 
A slight blue line at the verge of the horizon was all that re- 
mained to him of the home of his childhood—the scene of 
so many balls, and publica, and parties—where ho had danc- 
ed, and sung, and played at billiards, and eat oysters when a 
mere boy ; the tears started to his eyes, he leaned his head over 
the ship's side, and in @ voice choked with agony, or some. 
thing else, he exclaimed— 

“Oh, captain, I am very sick !” 

The captain, in that cheerful tone of voice with which a 
man, who has nothing the matter with him, consoles another, 
replied, “ Never mind, sir—you’ll be better in a day or two—— 
haul taut the fore top-sail halliards there !” 

This to Phelps, whose face exhibited as many shades of blue, 
and black, and green, and yellow, as the back of a dying 
dolphin, was great consolation. Indeed, I have myself eften 
had occasion to observe the happy effects of similar scraps of 
comfort applied to sea-sick passengers. It is so pleasant when 
you are suffering under this most horrible of afflictions— 
when every minute seems an age, and every hour an eternity 
—to be told, “never mind, sir, you'll get over it in less than a 
week, maybe!” 

Time rolled on, and nothing reached the American shores 
concerning the fate of Thomas Augustus Phelps, except a 
flying report that he had been undergoing a course of exercises 
in the Brixton tread-mill, when one Sunday morning, in the 
autumn of the year 1829, a shabby-genteel sort of personage 
was seen strutting up Broadway. It was Phelps, The 
wooden-paling of Trinity church yard was at that period 
prostrate, and the cast-iron railing had not been erected, so 
that there was no obstacle to a free ingress to and egress from 
the burying-ground. Phelps wandered in among the tomks 
—a presentiment of some overhanging evil weighed heavy 
upon his breast, and betore he had proceeded far he came to 
ja plain marble slab almost overgrown with grass, A strange 
curiosity seized him; he knelt down and parted the rank 
weeds which overahadowed it; a sunbeam at that moment 
darted precisely on the place, and he saw, carved in legible 
German-text, the simple inscription “ Jujia.” He was indes: 
cribably affected; and yet he felt a melancholy pleasure in 
thinking that she had too late become sensible of his merits, 
and pined into the grave in consequence of his absence. While 
indulging in this train of reflection a troop of little boys, at- 
tracted by the extraordinary spectacle of a man upon his knees 
in a church-yard, began to gather round, shouting and pelting 
him with earth and small pebbles. He arose to reprimand 
them; but there having been a heavy shower of rain, and he 
having white duck trousers on, the eflect his kneeling had 
had upon his smallclothes, can, like a young heroine’s foc! 
ings, be more easily imagined than described. Those amall 
clothes instantly became an object of universal observation. 
and the little boys shouted and pelted more then ever. Phelps 
was exasperated beyond measure; he seized onc of the young, 
miscreants, shook him well, and threatened the most dreadful 
corporeal chastisement if he did not desist, 





esting suspense was soon ended. He slowly brought it in 





‘he instant, only that he was by no means athletic, and did 





ja line with his own forehead, and was proceeding to pull the 


“Hurrah for Jackson!” exclaimed the young gebel, nothin 
daunted. 
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“Hurrah for Jackson!” chimed in his companions in evil- 
doing. This pointed, though unintentional allusion to his 
rival, at once unnerved Phelpe—recollections of former insults 
and injuries came over him, and he strode ftom the burial- 
ground, the boys hurraing all the while at his coat-tail; when 
lo! who should be seen issuing from the church-porch but 
Mr. Raphael Jackson himself with his own Julia, now Mrs. | 
Jackson, hanging on his arm! This was too much—#o then 
it appeared she had not pined away in his abeence—she had 
not died—and he had been kneeling by the side of some one 
ele’s Julia! They passed him without speaking, he muttered 
dreadful imprecations to himeelf, and bent his way down 
‘Wall-street. 
Phelps is now only the wreck of his former self, though he 

is more corpulent than he was wont to be, yet it is not a 
healthy corpulency. He still wears his hat knowingly ad- 
justed on one side of his head, but his apparel is ancient 
and rusty; he drinks like a fish, talks politics incessantly, 
and his shirt-frill is much bedaubed with snuff. What will be 
his final fate depends upon ulterior circumstances ; at present 
it is enveloped in the mists and darkness of futurity. c. 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
THE PACHA OF EGYPT. 4 

Tue present situation of Egypt and the measures of its | 
raler, Mchemed Ali, occupy the attention of the civilized world, 
and are of importance to this country, though remote ; because 
if Egypt should shake off its dependence on the sultan, our 
commercial relations would assume a different complexion. 

To judge of an important personage placed at the head of a 
nation, reference must be had to the events of his life, and as 
biographies of great mon are the order of the day, we cannot, 
as we think, devote a column or two more profitably than in 
referring to the history of the celebrated personage who is now 
the viceroy of Egypt, and who seems by his measures to be 
giving a new and extraordinary impulse to the resources of| 
that country. 

It is useless to trace the causes which led Mehemed Ali, an 
Albanian soldier, to the summit of power. Courage and de- 
cision of conduct, self-possession, and intrigue, are qualities in 
a musselman which generally lead to promotion. Civil war 
was raging in every part of Egypt, when Mehemed Ali was 
appointed viceroy, (1806;) the inhabitants were divided and 
dissatisfied, and the treasury was empty. The first step of the 
new pacha was to obtain money without imposing new taxes, a 
very difficult and delicate task. He demanded of George Gohary, 
the general intendent of Egyptian finances, the settlement of| 
his accounts, and received from him four thousand eight hun- 
dred purses, of twelve hundred and fifty dollars each. Pro- 
vided with the means of paying his troops, he directed his at- 
tention to his most formidable enemies, the mamelukes, and 
commenced his operations with a stratagem. He persuaded 
their beys to come to Cairo, under a promise that they should 
he amicably received, and by a part of his own force as an 
escort, 

The mamelukes were caught in the snare; but on their 
arrival at Cairo, not finding the escort promised by the pacha, 
they dispersed through the streets to seck their friends, when 
they heard the reports of muskets from the walls and the 
houses. They turned, but retreat was cut off; many fled to 
the mosque Bar-boa-Kych, others, towards the great gate 
victory, a third party scaled the walls and gained the fields— 
these were safe—the rest were taken prisoners, Mehemed 
Ali, to profit by the panic of the mnmelukes, eent a detach- 
ment of fifteen hundred troops, under Abdyn-Aga, against 
Ibraham-Bey, who lay entrenched at Torrah, but his troops 
were defeated with the loss of five hundred men. The ma- 
melukes were then under three chiefs, Elfi-Bey, Ibrahim- 
Bey, and Bardessy. Their united forces amounted to cight 
thousand men, but their principal reliance was on England. 
British emissaries had flattered Elfi-Bey with being made 
viceroy. The English agent at Constantinople used every 
effort to dispose the sultan to favour Elfi, and this was done 
when England, through the aid of Elf, meditated the con- 
quest of Egypt, which was considered ‘an easy task. Neither 
‘Mchemed Ali nor the mamelukes had the least suspicion of 
the designs of England, and the former had retreated into 
Upper Evypt, where Mchemed had sent two hundred troops, 
under Yassy-Bey. ‘These were likewise defeated. Elfi cap- 
tured Tayoun, and ravaged the country as far asGizith. Me- 
hemed, by no means discouraged, sent a third expedition of 


sidered himself sufficiently strong to march for Lower Egypt. 
The plans of England for the conquest were now ripe, and 
the mamelakes, flattered with the speedy assistance of Great 
Britain, prepared to besiege Demanhour, in Lower Egypt. 
The English cabinet, however, before attempting hostilities, en-| 
deavoured to place things on a footing so as to secure an easy 
conquest. The English ambassador represented to the Porte 
that Elfi-Bey was the only man capable of insuring peace in 
Egypt, and the removal of Mehemed Ali was determined 
upon by the sultan. 

‘The Capudan-pacha was ordered to sail for Egypt. He 
landed at Alexandria with three thousand troops, and sent an 
officer to Mehemed Ali, with orders to repair forthwith to Alex- 
andria, he having been appointed pacha of Salonique, and the! 
fleet would land him at that place. Mehemed Ali received the 
messenger with profound reverence, assured him of his entire 
obedience to the will of the sultan, but that the troops, to 
whom he owed six thousand purses, opposed his departure. 
He had s0 sooner spoken than his friends surrounded the 
messenger, he himself glided from the apartment, and con-' 


,Yoking the chiefs of his troops, he informed them of the mes- 


sage. None of the officers would consent to his departure. 
“Tf itis yourwish that I should remain with you,” said Mehe- 
med Ali, “and continue your companion in arms, then swear| 
by the koran that you will not abandon me; that you will die, 
if necessary, for the cause we defend.” Seventy chiefs swore 
accordingly in the ancient manner of the Albanians, by pass- 
ing their hands one after another over a sabre held by the two 
oldest chiefs. To give a proof of their fidelity and confidence’ 
they presented Mehemed Ali with two thousand purses, which, 
with considerable treasures of his own, he immediately sent 
to Constantinople; at the same time he did not neglect his 
military preparations, his visits to the fortifications and places} 
of resort in Cairo to make himself familiar with public 
opinion. After these measures he invited the eheiks and 
ulemas to his palace. He represented to them that the ma- 
melukes were on the eve of recovering their former power in 
Egypt, and prevailed upon them tosign a petition to the divan, 
in which they represented the beys as the authors of all the: 
evils which had befallen Egypt: declaring that the taxes 
levied by the pacha had been with their consent, for the be-' 
nefit of the country and the destruction of its enemies. 

While the memorial was on its way to Constantinople the 
sheiks and principal inhabitants represented to the capudan- 
pacha that the contemplated change would plunge Egypt into 
new disorders; the capuden-pacha insisted upon obedience 
to the orders of the sultan. Mehemed Ali, in the meanwhile, 
had hastened his military operations, had sent his kya against 
Elfi-Bey, (who was besieging Demanhour,) to prevent his 
junction with the troops of the capudan-pacha. The impetu- 
osity of this officer, however, instead of watching the move- 
ments of Elfi, led him to an attack, in which he was de- 
feated, and forced to retreat. The capudan-pacha interfered, 
and ordered the garrison of Demanhour to surrender to Elfi; 
but these soldiers, devoted to Mehemed Ali, refused, and con- 
tinued to defend the fortress. 

One of the conditions which the porte bad made for the 
re-establishment of the beys was the payment of fifteen hun- 
dred purses to the treasury of the grand vizier. This sum 
was to be paid by Elfi-Bey, Ibrahim, and Bardessy. The lat- 
ter two refused to pay their proportion of the bonus, and the 
French consul laboured with all his might to support the in- 
terests of Mehemed Ali. The capudan-pacha, secing the 
military preparations of the viceroy, and the reluctance of the 
beys to pay the amount decided upon, began to relent. He 
had received instructions to act according to his best views. 
It was agreed that Mehemed Ali should make a present of| 
four thousand purses to the sultan, and send his eldest eon, 
Ibraham-Bey, asa hostage to Constantinople. This arrange- 
ment was determined upon, and the Turkish squadron weigh- 
ed anchor and sailed. Mehemed Alli, to procure the stipulated 
sum, laid contributions on the wives of the beys, copts, and 
the christians of Damas, who were in Cairo; but he had 
scarcely escaped this danger, which threatened both h.s em- 
pire and his neck, when a second presented itself, in the mu- 
tiny of the Turkish troops. They had been for some time 
dissatisfied with the predilections shown by Mehemed for the 
Albanian troops, and were on the point of joining the mame. 
lukes. Elfi-Bey was still before Demanhour; Bardessy had 
fallen sick at Maufalaut, and died. It was now that Mehe 
med Ali became well informed of the plans of England: to, 
bring Elfi to a decisive battle, and thus give encouragement 
to his dissatisfied troups before the arrival of the English, was 








three thousand men, but with no better success; they were 
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of the utmost importance.. The mamelukes, in want of pro- 
vision, had retreated from before Demanhour to Upper Egypt, 
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probably from poison. His army had consisted of eight thou- 
sand men, among whom there were eight hundred mameluke 
cavalry, one thousand Turks and Albanians, and a good park 
of artillery. Against this army, greatly dispirited by the 
death of their leader, Mehemed Ali advanced. He had de- 
|parted from Cairo on the twelfth of February, eighteen hun- 
dred and seven, at the moment when he was officially inform- 
led of the declaration of war of England against the porte. 
The time was precious: he promptly gave orders to his kya 
to watch the coast, reinforce the garrison of Rosetta and Da- 
mietta, and then started with aix thousand troops, his provi- 
sions being carried up the Nile in armed boats. 

He met with the army of the beys at Mangabet. The 
stifling heat and clouds of sand prevented both armies from 
engaging until sun-set, which had scarcely taken place when 
the troops met in the darkness of the night. After a most ob- 
stinate resistance, the mamelukes were defeated. 

Mechemed Ali, desirous of profiting by his victory, offered 
favourable terms to the beys, provided they would join him 
against the English. It was not his intention to make use of 
their forces, but to keep them in suspense. In this he suc- 
ceeded. The dispersed mamelukes united again, and it was 
agreed that each army should march down on either bank of 
the Nile; the pacha on the right, the beys on the left. 

While Mehemed hed dealt this severe blow to the mame- 
lukes, the English fleet appeared before Alexandria, command. 
ed by Admiral Lewis, (seventeenth of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and seven,) who sent a messenger to inform Osmyn 
Aga that he intended to take possession of Alexandria, in 
order to prevent its being occupied by the French. General 
Fraser disembarked his division of six thousand men; the 
place was given up without resistance, and the garrison, con- 
sisting of three hundred men, were made prisoners, and sent 
to Malta. The necessity of procuring provisions, together 
with the representations of the English consul, determined 
the English commander to send a detachment of two regi- 
ments, under General Wacop, to seize Rosetta. The town 
surrendered without resistance—the citadel resisted. The sal. 
diers had no sooner entered the town than they dispersed, 
when Ali Bey, who had watched the moment, attacked thom 
briskly from all sides at the head of five hundred men; he 
took one hundred and twenty prisoners, and killed the greater 
part of the rest. 

General Fraser, desirous of effacing the stain which the 
military renown of his troops had received, ordered General 
Stewart to march against Rosetta, (with four thousand men 
and six field-pieces,) who crected batteries on the heights of 
Aboumandour ; and five companies, under Major Wogelsand, 
were detached to take a strong position in the village of 
Hamed. 

Mehemed Ab, in the meanwhile, returned from his victori- 
ous expedition. Wna he arrived at Cairo he received the 
felicitations of the ulemas and sheiks, with their officers, to 
march against the Engiish. ‘My troops,” said Mehcmed, 
“are sufficiently nuructous and sufficiently brave to ensure 
victory; it is enough, if the people assist me with money.” 
Mehemed put the capital in a etate of defence, repaired the for- 
tifications erected by the French, and built new ones. His 
preparations being completed, he gave orders to his troops to 
march; they consisted of six thousand men, who marched 
to Menoaf, and separated. Hassan Bey, with three thousand 
men, passed over to the left bank of the Nile, while the kya 
pacha continued on to the right. ‘The inbabitants had raised 
nine hundred purses, which they offered to Mehemed, while 
they at the same time continued to flatter the mameluke 
beys with the pacific intentions of the pacha, so strongly had 
this crafty warrior and politician insinuated himself into the 
good graces of his subjects. 

Hassan-Pacha had arrived before Hamed, where the English 
were posted, and he advanced forthwith, with a body of ine 
fantry and cavalry, against their strong position. He was re- 
pulsed; one company, however, of the English, in the heat . 
of pursuit, detached itself from the rest, which was surround 
ed by Egyptian cavalry, and cut to pieces. Some taken pri- 
soners, with the heads of those they killed, were marclicd to 
the camp of the kya, who, burning with desire to distinguish 
himself in like manner, crossed the Nile in the night, and ad- 
vanced towards the English position. 

Major Wogelsand had been reinforced by three comp:nic# 
of the thirty-fifth and seventy-ninth regiments; his whole 
force was about one thousand men, while the Egyptians wa¢ 
about three thousand, divided into three, bodies, at a conside- 
rable distance from each other.>\The Egyptians advanced 





with impetuosity.~’ ‘The-fitst-corps of two hundred men, com- 
manded by Major Moore, was attacked and cut to pieces ; a few 
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Colonel] M‘Leod, formed theniselves into a square, and by a 
brisk fire forced the Egyptians to retire behind the heights of| 
Hamed; but being repeatedly harassed, he began to retreat to 
the main body, under Major Wogelsand. No sooner was this 
moveinent inade than the Egyptians rushed from every side. 
Colonel M‘Leod received a deadly wound, the whole was cut 
to pieces; only Captain M‘Kay and seven men escaped to 
Major Wogelsand, who having formed his troope into a square, 
on unequal ground, was after an obstinate resistance com- 
pelled to surrender. General Stewart on the news of this 
disaster, spiked his cannon, destroyed his ammunition, and 
began his retreat. In this he succeeded, though not without 
being harassed by the Egyptian troops. He however arrived 
at Aboukir, where he embarked for Alexandria, and on his 
arrival they cut the dyke which connects the city with the 
mainland, to secure their position. Finding they had to deal 
with a spirit not easily subdued, it was resolved to send 
General Frazer to treat upon the evacuation of Egypt, The 
answer of the pacha was, that he was going to Demanhour, 
where he would treat with the English; there was no alter- 
native, aud general Sherbroke was dispatched with full powers. 
He demanded the release of the English prisoners, which was 
granted, on condition that Alexandria was forthwith evacu- 
ated, and left in as good condition as it was found. The pacha 
on the last visit of general Sherbroke, presented him with a 
fine Arabian steed, and his officers with suitable presents. 
“The friendship of England,” said this crafty politician, 
“was of high value to him, and he hoped in future that a 
moore friendly disposition would exist towards him.” Thus end- 
ed the first and most dangerous exploit of this renowned man. 
We are not of opinion that Mehemed Ali will break with 
the ottoman porte, unless driven to that course by the sultan. 
He will rather strengthen his interesta with the people, attach 
them to his person, and establish an independent kingdom for 
his son in preference to himself. This son, Ibrahim Pacha, 
celebrated in the war in Greece, has all the talents of his 
father with a much better education : and to him is ascribed 
the merits of advancing the agricultural interests of that 
country. Egypt from its vicinity to the Persian Gulf and the 
East Indies, is highly important to the United States, and we 
should endeavour to cultivate a friendly understanding with 
the pacha, in case political events should throw us out of the 
regular trade beyond the Cape of Guod Hope. . s. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








THE PARTERRE. 

A SEMI-MONTHLY publication in Hartford, Connecticut, 
bearing the above title, has been discontinued for the want of| 
patronage. In his valedictory, which we give below, the edi- 
tor has hit off the miseries of editorship to the life, He 
deserves a better fate, and will no doubt gain it if he sticks to 
his resolution, and makes no more attempts to obtain editorial 
celebrity. Miner's Journal. 


‘If Lam s0 quickly done for, 
[wonder whut L was beguu for."” 


We will fiddle no longer without pay. Here we have been 
“‘moiling and toiling” to enlighten the world for the last four 
months, and how many of the world, think you, reader, have 
subscribed for our periodical? ‘Two—on our veracity only 
tito subscribers (and they have not puid,) did we have to sup- 
port our publication through four numbers. Since we have 
issued a prospectus, seven have been added, making a grand 
total aggregate of Nine! Let ussee. Nine times one dollar 
and fifty cents, is thirteen dollars and a half per annum. The 
expense of each number is about twelve dollars. Twelve 
times twenty-six is three hundred and twelve dollars a year. 
Pright and cheering prospects, really. It needs no very pro- 
found logic to discover that our profits would be all the wrong 
way. In the “beautiful” language of that “distinguished 
bard,” “J. O. R.” our affairs would “soar downwards.” 
{lere then we stop. Stick a crowbar there, neighbour. Mr. 
Public, we have done with you: we shake our fist at you— 
yes, you great lubberly old fellow, we shake our fist at you. 

We now flourish our en on the last editorial article that we 
shall ever indite. Perhaps the reader may respond—“ for 
this and all other mercies we give thanks.” But we care not. 
df necessary we will dig ditches for a living, or go on a mis- 
sionary tour, but as for editing a paper—we have done with 
it—for ever. When we ever take up the editor’s quill again, 
snay our right hand forget itscunning. Let what will come 
we meddle not with it a second time. We had frequently 
read long and dolorous articles on the miseries of editorship, 
but always laughed at them, as merely written to make a para- 

graph; but in all the miserable dogs’ lives that ever man 











“ronght of, there is no parallel to it. 


NEWSPAPER POETRY. 


A fair correspondent, says the New-York American, whose 
name is as a star to our readers, has certainly in very pretty 
and natural lines, told a tale, that all will read, and none, of 
course, believe—et least none of the sternersex. We should 
be glad often to see this planet illuminating our world of 
types and paper. 

Mar. Eprtor—I send you the newest words to a favourite 
air. You can assure your readers that nothing personal 
is intended, for none will believe that a girl of seventeen can 
be found desirous to be married. I am sure 1 am not; and 
although I may sing thue—it’s all a “hum,” I assure you, * 


The winds of March are humming 
Their parting song—their parting song, 
And summer's skies are coming, 
And days grow long—and days grow long. 
T watch, but not in gladnesa, 
Our garden tree—our garden tree; 
It buds, in sober sadness, 
Too voon for me—too soon for me. 
My second winter's over, 
Alas! and I—a lass! and I 
Have no accepted lover ; 
Don’t ask me why—don’t ask me why. 


‘Tis not asleep, or idle, 
That love has been—that love has been— 
For many a happy bridal 
The year has seen—the year has seen. 
T've done a bride’s-maid duty 
At three or four—at three or four ; 
My best bouquet had beauty ; 
Its donor more—its donor more. 
My second winter's over, 
‘Alas! and I—a lass! and I 
Have no accepted lover; 
Don’t ask me why—don’t ask me why. 


His flowers my bosom shaded, 
One sunny day—one sunny day. 
The next, they fled, and faded, 
Beau and bouquet—beau and bouquet. 
In vain at balls and parties 2 
I've thrown my net—I’ve thrown my net; 
This waltzing, watching heart, is 
Unchosen yet—unchosen yet. 
My second winter's over, 
‘Alas! and I—a lass! and I 
Have no accepted lover ; 
Don’t ask me why—don’t ask me why 


They tell me there’s no hurry 
For hymen’s ring—for hymen’s ring, 
And I'm too young to marry. 
’Tis no such thing—’tis no such thing. 
The next spring’s tides will dash on 
My eighteenth year—my eighteenth year ; 
It puts me in a passion— 
dear, O dear !—O dear, O dear! 
“My second winter's over, 
Alas! and I—a lass! and 1 
Have no accepted lover; 
Don’t ask me why—don’t ask me why. 





PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

Ma. Cunwtnanam is right to strike while the iron is hot, 
and it is with feelings of real pleasure that we record the pub- 
lication of his second volume. Mr. Cunningham will not lose 
ground in this his second step, inasmuch as his second volume 
is fully more entertaining than his first. 

With the characters of the artists whose lives are here re- 
corded, we are most of us familiar, With their works many 
of us are well acquainted ; and anecdotes of them or theirs 
sound to our ears as tales of persuns and things with which | 
we are, more or less, familiar. ‘This is no slight “ground of 
‘vantage. In hearing a good story of a celebrated artist, one 
of whose pictures hangs in our dining-room, there is (to! 
speak a truth) a three-fold interest. It adds a grace to the 
artist, to the picture, and, last, though not least, to the posses- 
sor, a matter not to be overlooked; and as some of the pic- | 
tures or engravings of the artists recorded in the present 
volume belong or are well known to most of us, we suspect | 
that they who have read Mr. Cunningham’s first volume will | 
read his sccond, and that they who have read neither may now, 
probably, read both. 

It is time, however, to give our readers some insight as to 
the contents of the present volume. They comprise the me- 
moirs of West, Barry, Blake, Opie, Morland, Bird, and Fuseli. | 
To show the pleasant manner in which these several worthies 
are treated of, we must go to the book itself. 

Of West, who, for a quaker and an American, was a good 
courtier, and his good-natured patron George the Third, Mr. 





“When the king grew weary of courte and camps and bat- 
tles, the observing artist took new ground, and appealed to 
the religious feelings of his royal patron. He suggested to 
the king a series of pictures on the progress of revealed reli- 
gion. A splendid oratory was projected for their reception, 
and half a dozen dignitaries of the church were summoned 
to consider the propricty of introducing paintings into a place 
of worship. ‘When I reflect,’ said the king, ‘that the re- 
formation condemned religious paintings in churches, and that 
the parliament in the unhappy days of King Charles I. did 
the same, I am fearful of introducing any thing which my peo- 
ple may think improper. Will you give me your opinion on 
the subject ? After some deliberation Bishop Hurd delivered, 
in the name of his brethren and himself, their unanimous 
opinion that the introduction of religious paintings into his 
majesty’s chapel would in no respect whatever violate the laws 
or usages of the church of England. ‘We have examined, 
too,’ continued Hurd, ‘thirty-five subjects which the painter 
proposed for our choice, and we feel there is not one of them 
but may be treated in a way that evena quaker might contem- 
plate with edification.’ The king conceived this to be an ironi- 
cal allusion to West, and was a little nettled. ‘The quakers,’ 
he replied, ‘are a body of christians for whom I have a high 
respect ; I love their peaceful tenets and their benevolence to 
one another, and but for the obligations of birth, J would be a 
quaker The bishop bowed and retired.” 

Of the violent and irascible Barry, Mr. Cunningham gives 


}{a favourable account, and pronounces him to be “ the greatest 


enthusiast in art which England ever produced !” 

One of the most interesting portions of the present volume 
ie Mr. Cunningham’s account of Blake, the artist and poet. 
Of this strangely constituted man it may be said that he had 
the power of acting rationally during the day, and going mad 
in the evening. He could keep for twelve hours on the wind- 
ward side of the verge of insanity, and then walk deliberately 
over it. He was evidently afflicted with that disease of the 
nervous system which causes visual spectra to arise before the 
eye, and was without the knowledge or strength of mind to 
know his disease. He believed in his own visions, and paint- 
ed portraits of the characters whose apparitions he thought he 
saw. This singular man was a poet of no mean order, and 
had he lived in times when poetry was less common or better 
appreciated, might have had his name and fame. 

The following beautiful passages are quoted by Mr. Cun- 
ningham. They were written when he was under twenty, 
and occur in a dramatic poem, entitled Edward the Third. 
Explore the circle of English dramatic poetry, and it will be 
found difficult to surpass them; for, strange to relate, his 
youthful poetry, in which he might have been expected to be 
found wildest, seems to have been the most perfect and best 
considered of all he did, whether in authorship or painting. 

Sir Walter Manny, on the eve of the battle of Cressy, is 
converaing with Sir Thomas Dagworth: 


“OQ! Dagworth, France is sick. The very sky, 
Though sunshine light, doth seem to me ax pale 
‘As iv the fuioting man on his death-bed, 

Whose faco is shovwu by light of ono weak taper. 
It mukes me sad, and rick unto tho heart— 
Thousands must fall to-day! - 


Sic Thomas answers: 


“Thousands of souls must leave this prison houxe 
‘To be exnited to those heavenly fieids 

Where songe of tiumph, palms of victory— 
‘Where peace, and joy, and love, and calm content 
Sit singing on the azure clouds, and strew 

‘The flowers of heaven upon the banquet ble. 
Bind ardent hope upon your foet like shoes, 

And put the robes of proparation on, 

‘The table it is sproad in shining heaven, 

Let thuse who fight, tight in good steadfastness ; 
‘And those who fail shall rise to victory."* 


‘These poems are little known, and yet “ the schoolmaster ix 
abroad,” forsooth! He has forgotten one of his implements. 

Of the child of nature, Opic, Mr. Cunningham speaks 
rouch and well, though not more than enough. Opie studied 
nature ; and as she ever docs by those who worship her, she 
amply repaid him. Opie’s pictures were drawn from nature, 
and from nature only, and the children which she owns do 
not die. His admirable portrait of Holcroft was in the exhi- 
bition of ancient masters, in this town, which closed the other 
day. 

Of George Morland—that sad proof that the greatest talents 
may be united to the most debasing vicea, we wish not to 
xpcak—he is best known by his works, and well by them only. 

‘The last name in this volume is Fuscli. He was a “touchy, 
testy, pleasant fellow,” a better scholar than a painter, and a 
greater wit than scholar, which is saying a great deal. He 
partook a little of the Barry school—and, to confess @ truth, 
we prefer his fancy to|-hisimagination—and Would father 
hear one of his keen, laconic witticisms, than sce)a whole 











Cunningham relates a pleasant anecdote : 


gallery of his sprawling, impossible ideals. 


Tyne Mercury. 
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THe NHW-YORK MIRROR. Way to America, and no person had paid any attention to | Conjugal affection.— Among the numerous instai.ces cr the 
the amelioration or improvement of such as our own country || excess to which this celestial passion can be carried, that of 
Prince’s Linnean Botanic Garden.—This celebrated esta- || *fforded; but, at the present time, we have not only by far | the fair Arria’s death is not the least conspicuous in ancient 
blishment, the most extensive in the United States, where are the greater part of the most celebrated fruits of Europe and history. Her husband, Coecina Poetus, a man of consular 
assiduously gathered together all the varieties and beauties of|| Asia, but can also boast the origin of many which rival those || dignity in Rome, and her son, a very amiable and promising 
the vegetable world, is so well deserving of notice, that we||of the old world, and which are sought after with avidity by |/ youth, were both seized at the same time with a very danger- 
think a short history of its progress will be interesting to our|j the inhabitants of the eastern hemisphere, and are considered || ous disorder. The son died, but the affectionate mother and 
readers ; especially at this season of the year, when the plea- |] by them as valuable acquisitions to their already great cullec- |} wife concealed the distressing event from her sick husband, 
sant spring time is awakening the slumbering mysteries of||tions. Visitors are allowed free access to the garden on all/|the youth’s father; and, whenever she appeared in his pre- 
Flora, and all kindsof horticultural employments become||daysexcept Sunday, and scientific gentlemen forming herbarii | sence, assumed a cheerful countenance, and answered his in- 
sources of pleasure, are presented with fresh specimens of different plants. quiries respecting the deceased with so much composure and 
We are pleased to observe the increasing taste for garden-|| At the head of Flushing Bay lies a wide expanse of mee- || serenity, that she even prevented the suspicion of his death. 
ing pursuits; still there is a wide field open for improvement. || dows, around which arises an amphitheatre of gently undu-|} - When her husband was apprehended, in consoquence of 
Many of the villas and dwellings in the vicinity of New-York |jlating hills. On one of these stands the village of Flushing, |/ having joined Scribonianus in a rebellion against the emperor 
are utterly destitute of all floral advantages; and not a few||and here the Linnean garden is situated, at a distance of three || Claudius, and was conveyed by sea to Rome, Arria wished to 
exhibit great slovenliness and an indifference to exterior orna-|| miles from the Sound or East River, and nine from the city of} accompany him in the same vessel; but being refused, she 
ment. Nothing, we are persuaded, can impart so endearing || New-York. hired a fishing-boat and followed him. Having arrived at 
acharm to a country residence, as a tasteful assortment of|| There is a constant intercourse by steamboats during the|| Rome, she determined to die with Poetus; and to the remon- 
shrubs and flowers summer, and by stage in winter; but we understand it is in||strance of her son-in-law, Thrasea, who asked her, “ Would 
The horticultural society of this city has probably been|| contemplation to establish a steam-boat line which will run |/ you wish that your daughter should accompany me, if I were 
productive of some benefit; but we think more might have|| uninterruptedly. todie? she replied, “Yes, provided she had lived so long and 
been accomplished. Emulation is the grand principle in all|/ Life of Paul Jones.—Jenette Taylor, the niece of John|/%0 happy with you as 1 have lived with Poetus.” To those 
these matters, and often obtains unhoped for excellence. Re-|| Paul Jones, proposes to publish the memoir of that celebrated || who watched her, and who endeavoured to divert the execu- 
gular meetings and premiums for the best of every thing in its|| individual. From the prospectus before us, we are inclined tion of her purpose, she said, “ You may make my death more 
season, will call forth more wonders than hundreds of the most || to believe that this will be an interesting work, and if the fair | painful, but cannot prevent it ;” and dashing her head against 
glowing descriptions. We have an endless variety of soil and|j publisher redeems her promise, she will deserve much of the'||the wall, fell senseless tothe ground. Upon her recovery, 
climate, and here is a garden containing the choicest of all|! American public. A full and authentic biography of this|| she calmly said, “I told you that I would find a difficult road 
the fruits and flowers under the sun: of course we presume] naval hero has long been a desideratum. Too much obecurity ||to death, if you hindered me from obtaining an easy one.” 
no other inducement can be necessary to those who are fur-|| has heen suffered to rest upon his name, and we are glad that | When Poetus was ordered to destroy himself, Arria, per- 
nishing their gardens and pleasure grounds. it is about to be dispelled. By those who, like us, have listen- || ceiving hia hesitation, plunged a dagger in her breast and then 
The Linnean botanic garden was established about the] ed in the nursery to the vague tales of his “ocean wanderings,” || presented it, covered with blood, to her husband, exclaiming, 
middle of the last century, by William Prince, the father of the]! replete with the spirit of romance and fierce daring, we fear||in words clebrated by the ancients, (who did not entertain 
present proprietor, at a time when there were few or no estab-||that his character is not rightly estimated. Tradition is not||that horror of suicide which christians have derived from 
lishments of the kind in this country. A nursery of consider- || scrupulous with regard to facts, and our conclusions from jt |j better principles) “ Poetus, it is not painful!” 
able extent had been formed by his uncle, long previous ; but} may consequently be erroneous; but now that the action andj} Martial’s epigram on this subject is well known, but it is 
it remained for his successor to establish it on a more regular} the aim are to be set before the world from his own manuscripts, || remarkable that he has given an ingenious turn to the speech, 
and extended basis, by importations from foreign climes, and|| we are inclined to believe that not only ourselves, but posterity | which injures its noble simplicity : 















by a concentration of the various productions of our own|! will assign him a high place among our revolutionary cham- Casta suo gladium cumtraderet Arria Poeto, 
country. His catalogues, published at that early period, com-|| pions. The following, gathered from the prospectus of Mrs. ten oe rulnus, quod elt non dict: inquit, 
prised several hundred very choice species and varieties, and|| Taylor, will explain more fully the object of the contemplated Bed quod tu facies, hoc mibi, Poeta, dolet. 
hence arose the first extensive fruit collection in America. || publication. When Arria pulled the dagger from her ide, 
Practical horticulture being at that day quite a novelty, his ‘The name of Paul Jones is associated with the earlicst 72 ris to et consort spoke the Mlosinoas bride: 
garden early attracted the notice of persons of taste and sci-|| history of the American navy. He.was the man who first un- I die by that which Postus must recelve.”* 


ence, and from it were disseminated throughout Europe a large || furled the American flag on board a ship of war. His gallant || We know not whether this story has ever been dramatised, 
number of the vegetable productions of the western world. || conduct as a naval officer in the service of the United States, || but we think it affords a subject for the stage. 
The location may, on all accounts be considered the most eli-|| during the revolutionary struggle, has rendered his reputation 
gible in the United States; with a proximity to the ocean on/|| and his fame the property of the American public. Of personal 
the one side, and to the East River on the other, and a free|/and professional reputation, no man was more jealous— S 
and open exposure on all points, accompanied by the particu-|] and though guarded in both by the most honourable attes- || owing subject. It is doubtless well known that there are only 
lar advantage of being at the same time so far north as to/j tations of congress and of the king of France, as well as by||#even nouns in the English language ending with af"; viz 
acclimatize the trees to any still more northern section of our] the united public voice of continental Europe, and the United || 28, graff, staff, distaff, tipstaff, whipstaff, and quarterstaff. 
country; which circumstances united, are calculated to give to/| States, he had the fortune to be abundantly slandered while || Now all these, we believe, if analogy be consulted, ought to 
them a great degree of hardihood, and consequently to render|j living; and his character and history seem to be imperfectly || form their plurals slike, and their pronunciation ought to be 
them extremely eligible for a removal to other localities, or to|| understood at the present day. A mutilated account of him the same. But none of the lexicographers which we have 
support the rigour of less favoured regions; and trees thus|| was published a few years since in America, and more recent- || Consulted, give any directions on the subject, except as regards 
hardened by nature, are also found to succeed best in the] ly, some limited extracts have appeared from his manuscripts the word staff, which, they say, becomes stdves,(rhyming with 
southern states. in England, connected by the remarks and comments of an||”es) in the plural. But is it also proper to say, “every 
The venerable founder, after having acquired for his gar-|/ English editor. The journals kept by Commodore Jones, from||s!oop and schooner ought to be provided with several extra 
den an extensive fame, died in the year 1802, at an advanccd]| the time of entering the naval service of the United States to 4tes ”” and if speaking of more than one graf, (a ditch or 
age, leaving his eon in the possession of his collection; whol| the close of the revolutionary war, and afterwards, during his | 0at) must we call them graves? and follow the same rule 
has, at a great expense, imported from almost every country|| services under Catharine II. of Russia, are full and interest-|| With respect to the words distaff, whipstaf, and tipstaf? 
in Europe, from South-America and the Indies, and also|] ing; at the same time hie correspondence with congress, with || Why not form the plural of each by simply adding an s? or if 
from Asia and Africa, such trees and plants as were best cal-!| the French ministry, and with many of the most distinguish-||it be necessary to change the ff to », why not pronounce the 
culated to improve and ornament the orchard, the garden, and|jed men in the United States and in Europe, was extensive, || Word so as to rhyme with halres and calves? There is such 
the greenhouse. and has been carefully preserved with his papers. Washing-|/@ noun as stare, belonging toa barrel, &c. Although Doctor 
This botanic garden, and the nurseries attached thereto, |/ton, Adams, Jefferson, Jay, Franklin, Morris, La Fayette, &. || Johnson might have been ignorant of the circumstance, Web- 
now cover an extent of upwards of forty acres, and contain|| were among his most intimate correspondents. Hia manu-||ster gives it, and the plural is undoubtedly staves. But these 
about ten thousand species and varieties of trees and plants, || scripts not only exhibit in bold relief his own character, but||things are not walking-sticks! Why should not the plural of 
and from being the most extensive in America, and forming'| develope much of the truc history and spirit of the interesting || 8¢¢f" (a walking-stick) rhyme with gaffs, he quaffé, and he 
the source for distribution annually of thousands of exotic|| times in which he lived. His near relatives feel it due to the ||74/7, or he laughs? But if » be necessary in the plural, 
and native productions to every section of the Union, and to]! people of the United States, as well as tothe memory of one || Why should we not so pronounce it as to rhyme with caloce 
every part of the world, and also being founded on a much|| of their earliest and most distinguished naval heroes, to pub-|{and Aalves? We ask for information. 
more permanent basis than generally attends establishments|/ lish an authenticated memoir of his life. Paul Jones, from 3 et aT See eens TERS: is 
of the kind, have justly been considered as a national institu-|| his first entrance into the American service, was denounced Enigma oe OSs last—We have received several solutions 
tion. The greenhouse department is on a very enlarged||in England as a pirate, and it is to defend his memory against to the enigma in our ast number, both in verse and BIOs: 
scale, and comprises six very extensive hot-houses, the whole|| this, and other calumnies, that the publisher now visits the||me of which are very good things; but as the shortest of 
containing from twenty to thirty thousand plants in pots.|| United States with all his journals and correspondence. Itis/ them would occupy more you than we find it convenient te 
The number of gardeners employed throughout the summer|| not too much to say that the character of the man, and the||SP8r we hope the reader will accept of the solution in one 
season averages rather less than forty, but at eome periods// eventful period in which he lived, cannot fail to give the vo-; word—Constantinople, 
has exceeded that number. In England, their most extensive||lume interest. That it may have as much as circumstances||_ To correspondents.—“ An Inquirer” is informed that the 
nurseries have a large portion of their grounds occupied in|} will permit, all the materials are committed to the hands of a|| productions of our correspondents F. and C. appear ecclu- 
rearing seedling forest trees for timber plantations, which cul-|| distinguished literary gentleman, who is pledged to prepare|| sirely in the columns of thie periodical. The gentlemen whu 
ture consequently renders a great space of ground and much/i the work for the press as early as may be, consistent with a/{have adopted these signatures are regular, correspondents of 
labour necessary there, for what would here be deemed abso-|| faithful execution of his task.”” the Mirror; and we are authorised to state, that they have 
lutely useless, At the period at which this garden was com-|! The work will be comprised in a single octavo volume of|| not written, nor do they intend to write'for any other Amen 
menced, few of the finer fruits of Europe had yet found their'l about five hundred pages. can journal. ‘ 
- 


Singular and plural.—We sincerely wish that some of our 
erudite correspondents would enlighten us a little on the fol- 
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LOVE'S RITONELLA. 


AS SUNG BY MR. SIMPSON, WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, IN THE POPULAR DRAMA OF THE BRIGAND—MUSIC BY T. COOKE. 


ALLEGRETTO. 
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24— Charming Zitella, why should’st thou care, ‘Thou art the robber, the captive is he; 3d—\ Simple Zitella, beware, ah beware, °Tis Massaroni himself who now sings ; 
Night is not darker than thy raven hair, | Gentlo Zitella, banish thy fear, List ye no ditty, grant ye no prayer | Gentle Zitella, banish thy fear, 
And those bright eyes if the brigand should see Love's ritonella tarry and hear. To your light footsteps let terror add wings, Love's ritonella tarry and hear.” 




















VWARISTIES. 


Covrt awp camp or Bonaraats.—The following are ex- 
tracts from the “Court and Camp of Bonaparte,” which forms, 
the eighth number of the “Family Library,” and consists 
brief memoirs of Napoleon’s wives, brothers, sisters, &c. 
Lucien it is said: 

His style of living was most frugal; a circumstance that, 
considering his immense riches, occasions some surprise, A’ 
friend one day ventured to ask him the cause, and his answer, 
is remarkable for its prophetic spirit: ‘‘ How do you know 
that I may not ere long have four or five kings to support ?” 

“ Jerome,” said Napoleon one day, “they say the majesty 
of kings is stamped on the brow! you may travel incognito 
to doomsday without being recognised !” 

During a heavy canuonade, Bonaparte, having occasion to| 
dictate a despatch, inquired if any one near him could write. 
Junot stepped out of the ranks, and while penning the: 
despatch, a shot struck the ground close by his side, and 
covered both with dust. ‘ This is fortunate, sir,” observed 
the grenadier, laughing, “I was in want of sand.” ‘You’ 
are a brave fellow,” said Bonaparte, “how can I serve you?” 
‘Give me promotion, I will not disgrace it!” He was imme- 
diately made a sergeant. 

Lefebvre had an estate at Combaut, in the department of 
the Seine-et-Marne. In an ‘apartment of his mansion there) 
was a chest, at least twenty feet long, the contents of which 
many visiters were anxious to see. One day the dutchess 
opened it, in the presence of a female friend: it was found to 
contain all the successive garments which she and her hus- 
band had worn eince their marriage, The oldest were coarse 
plain habits; the more recent ones bore the insignia of ducal 
rank, ‘My husband and J,” said the lady, “have taken) 
pleasure in preserving these garments; there is no harm in 
looking on them from time to time ; people should not forget! 
what their history has been.” 

An extaact.— Few things in this weary world are so 
delightful as keepsakes! Nor do they ever, to my heart at 
least, nor to my eye, lose their tender—their powerful charm! 
How slight, how small, how tiny a memorial, savés a be- 
loved one from oblivion—worn on the finger, or close to the 
heart ! especially if they be dead! No thought is so insup- 
portable as that of entire, total, blank forgetfulneas—when the, 
creature that once laaghed, and sang, and wept to us, close to 


Of all keepsakes, memorials, relics,—most dearly, most de- 
voutly do I love a little lock of hair !—and oh! when the head 
that beautified it has long mouldered in the dust, how spiritual 
seems the undying glossiness of the sole remaining ringlet ! 
All else gone to nothing—save and except that soft, emooth, 
burnished and glorious fragment of the apperelling that once 
hung in clouds and sunshine over an angel’s brow! Ay, @ 
lock of hair is far better than any picture—it is a part of the 
beloved object herself: it belonged to the tresses that often, 
long—long ago, may have all been suddenly disheveled, like 
a shower of sunbeams, over your beating breast! But now 
solemn thoughts gadden the beauty once so bright—so reful- 
gent : the longer you gaze on it, the more and more pensive 
grows the expression of the holy relic—it seems to say, almost| 
upbraidingly, ‘ Weep’st thou no more for me ? and then indeed, 
a tear, true to the imperishable affection in which all nature 
once seemed to rejoice, bears witness, that the object towards 
which it yearned is no more forgotten, now that she has been. 
dead for so many, many long, weary days, months, yeare— 
than she was forgotten during one hour of absence, that came 
like a passing cloud between us and tho sunshine of her| 
living—her loving smiles?’ 

Joun Buu's autiieiity.—The most extraordinary in- 
stance perhaps on record of the gullibility of Londoners, is to 
be found in the story of the bottle conjuror. A fellow gave 
out that he would creep into a quart bottle. The feat was to 
be performed on a public theatre, without trick or slight, in’ 
an honest bona fide way. It might have been supposed that 
the extravagance of the absurdity would create a laugh; but 
in what country under heaven could such a proposal have 
been taken in earnest? Long before the hour of the curtain’s 
Tising the house was crammed to suffocation. At length the 
hoaxer made his appearance. Every eye was opened, every 
mouth was shut. “Ladies and gentlemen,” said the wag, 
“T have scarched all the taverns in London for a quart bottle, 
but to no purpose; however, to console you for your disap- 
pointment, if you'll come back to-morrow night, I'll go into a 
pint bottle.” The fellow, of course, bolted immediately on 
finishing his address; and the audience, instead of laughing 
at themselves and one another, actually destroyed the whole 
of the interior of the theatre, because a man, about five feet 
ten in hig stockings, had promieed them that he would creep 
into a quart bottle, and had not kept his word ! 

PaGANiNI THE MUsICIAN.—At a table d'héte in Germany, 





our aide, or in our very arms, is as if her smiles, her voice, her! 
tears, her kisses had never beon. She and them all swallowed 
up in the dark nothingness of the dust ! 





the conversation happened lately to turn on the subject of Pa- 
genini’s musical skill. An individual who was present laid 
a wager that at a concert to be given that very evening, the 


celebrated performer would be completely nonplussed by the 
substitution of another instrument in place of that on which 
he usually played. The wager being accepted, the better 
contrived to exchange Paganini’s violin for a cracked fiddle. 
Just as the concert was about to commence, the musician dis- 
covered the trick, and without losing his self-possession, he 
thus addressed his audience :— Ladies and gentlemen, I 
perceive that my violin has been changed for another; the 
art, however, is not in the wood, but in me!” He then com- 
menced playing, and drew forth from the wretched instra- 
ment the most ravishing sounds that had ever delighted the 
ears of his audience. The bet was lost; but the better had 
disappeared, and with him Paganini’s violin. 

Banry THE PAinter.—A young lady from the north, of 
great beauty and wit, went to take a look at Barry’s painting 
of elysium. She looked earnestly for a while, and eaid to 
Mr. Barry, “The ladies have not yet arrived in this paradise 
of yours,” ‘0, but they have, madam,” said the painter 
with a smile; ‘they reached elysium some time ago; but I 
could find no place so fit for creatures so bright and beautiful 
as behind yon very luminous cloud—they are there, and very 
happy, I assure you.”, 

Lamp ciasses.—A very simple but effective precaution is 
employed in Paris, to prevent the breaking of lamp glasses by 
the sudden application of heat. Before they arg used, a gla- 
air cuts or scratches the base of the glass wi with a diamond, 
and afterwards sudden hest may be applied without danger. 

Prncvssion eune.—An experiment is to be very shortly 
tried at Woolwich, to fire ship guns by percussion. 

Manaiaex TasLz.—Mr. Finlaison has made out a table, 
and published it in the London papers, showing to a very 
fraction what a woman's chances of marriage are for every 
year of her life. Of one thousand married women, taken 
without selection, it is found that the number married at each 
age is as below : 








Chances. 


Age. 
14 to 15. 
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If sound it might be called that passed all note 
Of sound erst heard beneath the babbling spheres ; 
Till Echo, frighted in her hollow cell, _ 
Shrieking expired at her own mimic cries, 
Minim or quaver, breve or semibreve, 

Minor, or alt, or octave, had it none; 

Dr rather allt bad all nates ond Get 

And tones, save naturals, flats, sharps, chakes, swells, 
Lentos, and prestos, and fortissimoe— 

All touched at once upon a different key, 
Untimed, untuned, and unconcerted 

all ow relied, while rom the stated sonst 
The poaching owl ewept booming with affright, 
To his dark cloister in the time-worn oak ; 
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Written after reading Miss Benger's Aone Boleyn. 
Sars eat within thet dianel tower, and leaning on her band 
‘Watched the departing #un go down, and gased o'er that fir land ; 
Like it, she too was beaatifal, and in her spring's soft bloom, 
‘To-morrow, and that setting sua must look upon her tomb! 
Ob, dreadfal is the thought of death! the ceasing of our life! 
How with our every feeling is’t eternally at strife! 
‘Yet was she caim, to outward show, and, musing o’er her fate, 
Heoalled onee more to memory her former high cstate. 
Bho thought how long, bow ardently the king for her bad strove ; 
‘With what impassioned words and looks he tried to win her love ; 





























How oft \d fr I pomp, all joyfully he fi i is hi ; 
omc et be ycSANGc 2 eels wo! ie ls ems Be Nien Bl 
She thought too of he ted to brave Northumberland, stern i i 7 
And bow ter mate! Yow was tived by Henry's sere command; || Ayeeem and fthfit sonnel dared not grr oy 
Porebance affection’s latent spark still lingered in ber heart ! s Ting b meer. 2 
Fort bad cost hee many a pang with Percy's love to part! Deeming the day of reckoning was at hand, 
The youthful Percy ! what ahost of pleasure and of woes And making genuflections low, with tears, ‘ 
With that well-recollected name upon her mind arose ; Whispered quick prayers between their blanched lips. 
The sweet exchange of tender words, the walk, the smile, the kiss, But mi came anon, and finding now 
And thea the awakening from that bright dream of bliss! That ‘jeath bad not presented his subpoen, 
And memory brought again to view that noble, gorgeous scene, They ventured forth, with cautious steps and slow, 
Tn which conspicuously abe shone a beauty anda queen! To learn the wherefore of the dire alarm ; 
‘While a whol action ruesdbercamotoguse! and to adore! When lo! within the hamlet’ bordering elds, 
‘Tho change, thechange—slone, condemn'd, to-morrow she must bleed, ‘Ten thousand times ten thousand husky frogs, 
Imperious in bis love and will, the king hath thus decreed ; ‘Whom tippling Sol had drank from house and home, 
Another maiden young and fair has charmed her husband's eye— Marshalled in thick array, hopped croaking on, 
Jane Beymour must become his bride, and Ann Boleyn must die! With vi ead, and dolorous t, 
Bet bt with crimes most horrid stamp tosully Lt high faze, To seek a , More congenial clime, 
Sot are bec eee eel sy ol ea See! In some dank mars, or pooh or cooly pond, 
And tho’ ber strength had wall nigh fail’d, her featares did not bead! Sree te bth hed "ie Lt t more, 
But softer feelings now came o'er that tried and conquering breast—|| _ Nor burn to bronze their sky-set brows sublime, 
Her patents in their tenderoess_-now with derk we Opprest ! Cs. 
Could she bebold them yet once more !—but, no! it mast not be— THE DUELLIST. 
The king has willed—e kindred face she ne’or again shall see! ‘Ask of the wasting heart that lies 
‘And then, ber child n0 more to clasp '—her fixed resolve la broke! eneath the prearure of the sod; 
And in that groan eo fearful, deep, a mother’ h spoke ! Beneat! pressure of the sods | 
‘The mad'ning thought at once has roused—in ing necenta wild, Ask of the soul, that through the skies 
‘With streaming eyes and tortared soul, she cries, my child! my obild! Rushed, unannointed, up to God ! 
rif Past! uo more shall grief assail that pare and noble beart Ask these—of henour’s boasted fame, 
In earthly foolings, from this time, she has no lot or part! The blended bay and cypress wreath ; 
‘Eo God she turns, « refuge sure, from fears, or viel or hate, What is the glory of their name 
And calmly waits the coming morn, to yield ber to her fate! IsanEs. When withering on the brow of death ! 
Ask of the mourners, gathering round 
STANZAS." The gory victim’s pl of ret; 
‘The sua had sunk in darkness to his sleep In ‘ee all-shadowy durance bound, 
Mid shadowy forests towards the distant west, hile labouring anguish thrills the breast ; 
And not a star had lit its taper beams, Ask ye of them, what balm can pour 
To watch the day-god’s cloud-encircled couch ; Ita soothing influence midst the throng, 
While still the moon, forgetful of her task Whose earthly hopes can bloom no more, 
‘To reign in beauty o’er the shrouded world, As aweeps life’s sullen tide along ! 
Dreamily slumbered with her Latmian love. But yesterday ! and on the brow 
The winds had died amid the sultry air, : a familiar friend there played 
Eurus, and zephyr, and the sweet south-west, The smile of feeling's ardent glow, 
All fainting died beneath the summer's glow ; Untouched by sa or by shade : 
And all around that forest-cinctured vale, His heart beat lightly in the apell 
The drooping leaves hung dewless from their boughs, Of opening manhood’s less glee ; 
Like train-band banners at an August noon, He sought the field— and fighting, fell,”— 
Or silent fell into the pebbly bed claimed his own—and where is he? 
Of vanished streams that murmured now no mere. have I him in the hall 
The woodland minstrels waved their wings for breath, Rate bate I eertoadenine all were Ke ot 
aoe es € gasped and toppled fro um their perch ; Where atone youth's flowery coronal, , 
And cattle pant . 
With sides that like a stithy’s bellows played ; where cares were hushed, end | gorrows slept: 
While men lay tossing on their restless couch, With frien sorte Lo on e a 
Bedrenched with dews of perspiration vast, And sisters in the glow of youth, 
Dreaming of torrid temperatures, perchance, Rich in young life's inhoritance, ed } 
Or Etna’s flames, or stygian Phlegethon. And stirred by dreams he fancied truth ! 
Dead silence awed the world, save now and then . But passion which he roused not, came 
A groan of smothered thunder died away, To dim the glory of his eye; 
Amid the blackness of the sulph’rous gloom, And for the phantom of a name, z 
‘That shrouded midnight in its murky folds. False honoar’s field he sought—to die ! 
But now within that sleeping vale arose, With kind affections in his breast, _ 
Upon the stified air, a rattling din, That cowered beneath uprising prido, 
A rade and stunning olio of sound, He sunk, untimely, tohis rest; 
ifareh as a host of braziers ever rung Loved and lamented—thus he died ! 
Pon an empty caldron’s groaning sides. And friendship hath no voice to call 
It seemod as sc! discord had broke loose Back to her arms that faded one ; 
With all her scrannel goblins at her heels, He sleeps in death’s low silent hall, 
To serenade that haggard hag, the night, In dust—in darkness—and alone ! 
With mingled bruit of gong and rebec crack’d, Bat the soul’s fate that passed away 
And gibbering note of unproportioned songs Through the void ether—who may tell? 
Onward it rolled—that pandemonian — "Tis mystery all—a clouded ray— 7 
z a 5 - : Thou lost and loved—farewell—farewell ! 
* Trad thas fi di bt off ; : 
aap hice ht me iru ion daig ta Ang iho] puadtphiny Api, 10 me W.0.0. 
by tbe way vot varugaledy seseaanee aceag (ernst pe 7, 
‘ay, not particu mmon among nds of 0 . 
‘movement, falling es manigne din which attended thw eoacuatlenery “"Pwixt promised joys the wheel of time moves slow, 
“ Qo many a conscience IR ot ease, The hour- sands scarce seem to flow ; 
‘ ‘Brooght it scared viotim to his knees,” But ah! when once attained, how ewiftly steal 
‘under fp imprageion thas the last trampet wes uctually pounding. The bright sands onward, and revolves the wheel! P. 
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CONFESSIONS OP A SUSPICIOUS GENTLEMAN. 
BY LORD NUGENT. 
IN TWO CHAPTBRS—CHAPTER THE SRCOND. 

Is this state of mind, having determined to make myself 
utterly miserable, I had not rightly determined how to eet 
about it, when I obtained the assistance of a neighbouring 
lady. She wrought not her mischief in the ordinary vocation 
of her sex—ahe was not a coquette; nor was she of an age to 
do any mischief at first sight. She was not malicious, like 
some, nor jealous like most. But yet she was one of a tolerably 
large clase of mischievous persons. She was one of those 
‘who, from the most amiable desire to be agreeable and useful 
in the world, make all people’s affairs their own; who delight 
in getting hold of a story, and usually get hold of it by its 
wrong in preference to its right end; then benevolently impart 
their hold of this wrong end to the very pereon whose happi- 
ness is the most likely to be involved in the distinction between 
the right and the wrong, and have accordingly often to lament 
the becoming the “innocent cause” of some sad piece of 
work. She was a gossip; this was her only folly—a great 
fone. My much greater was the eagerly accepting from her 
that fruit of knowledge which it was the first vice of greedy 
man to devour upon the offer of communicative woman. 

T would not that he who loves his wealth should gamble 
with sharpers, nor that he who values his life should drink 
with bravoes. But with a far deeper dread let the suspicious 
man eschew all converse with a well-meaning gossip! 

This lady, from a desire to set me on yet better terms with 
my wife, was kind enough to hint that Lady Anne had, for 
my sake, refused an alliance with a younger and a richer man 
than myself. The name only, from motives of delicacy, she 
Postponed. And thus, though her love of imparting all was 
quite as strong as mine of hearing all she could impart, was I 
kept feeding, unsatiefied still, and my hunger increasing, on 
the stimulating food of vague and incomplete information. At 
length, after extorting the strictest promises of secresy, she 
confessed that my unsuccessful rival was Sir Felix 
That he had proposed soon after I had been accepted ; that he 
had been rejected, but not with severity; that, on the con. 
trary, as Lady Anne considered his proposal a strictly honoura- 
ble one, she had allowed him afterwards to write to her ; that 
she had, in her turn, behaved with a most commendable discre- 
tion, for that, to prevent any unpleasant feeling between ua, she 
always retired from company to read his letters; that the dif- 
ficulty which, up to the last moment, she had tu struggle with 
from his importunities was shown by her having, early on the 
very morning of her marriage, given him a letter, which he 
kissed, and not only it but the hand which gave it; and that 
she was not insensible to the pain it had been her duty to in- 
flict, for ahe at the same time wiped a tear from her eye with 
the very handkerchief which, an hour after, performed the 
same office at the altar. ‘I do not repeat a word that I cah- 
not swear to,” said my kind informant, “ all these particulars 
T had from my own maid, who is cousin to Sir Felix’s groom’s 
wife, who lives in Sir Felix’s own house.” Horror, upon 
horror! I gave full belief to a gossip, a groom, and a groom's 
wife, and her cousin who was the gossip’s own maid; and then 
entered judgment on the whole, first against the affection, and 
then against the honour, of my wife! 

To bring to open proof what is unproveable, because un- 
true, is a very desperate undertaking, though in the affairs of 
life a very ordinary one; and, in the eagerness of this pursuit, 
I quite forgot that my success would be my shame. But, 
though I failed of the proof, I ensured the dishonour. I as- 
sumed different disguises in which I daily watched Lady 
Anne. I wrote her anonymous letters, in the style in which 
I fancied Sir Felix might address her. I hid myself to ob- 
serve the effect they would produce. I have seen her coun- 
tenance mark surprise and anger, as she committed them, 
half perused, to the flames. 1 have seen her weep, when, as 
she believed, she was alone; and still I deemed that her tears 
were faithless to my honour and her own, and that, if amid 
thoee tears she thought of me, it was only that she wept over 
my vigilance which deprived her of the \society of her lover. 
Do not detest me, reader, more than‘is my due. I felt my ew 
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baseness to the quick. My conscience told me I deserved her 
hate, and assured me that I had obtained it. Yet I went on. 
Our home was no happy one; and she never diseembled her 
readiness to meet my proposal to her to live more in the crowd 
‘and bustle of the world. This proposal of mine was in the 
hope of throwing her into habits of unguardedness; her 
quick concurrence in it I attributed to the hope, in her, of 
more frequent occasions of mecting Sir Felix. I eaw them 
meet, with demonstrations of a pleasure which they never 
strove to hide. Often would she quit my arm for his, and 
sometimes (I still think) an indifferent person might have 
traced in their manner the appearance of something like an 
intelligence between them to which I was nota party. T ask 
not for sympathy ; but till if there be a state of human suf- 
fering singly more exquisite than all the rest in which un- 
happy man may writhe, it is when a jealous heart sees the 
object of its pride occupied in ministering to the affections or 
vanities of another. I have said I was incapable of love. I 
sometimes doubt it. I know that I have been the prey of 
jealousy ; and whether the one can exist without the other, I 
{eave to such metaphysicians as may think that question a 
Profitable one to discuss. 

I was subject to nervous attacks. One evening I was par- 
ticularly indisposed ; I complained of feverishness and thirst. 
Lady Anne had promised to spend an hour or two from home 
with a sick friend; but she wished to excuse herself and stay 
with me. I peevishly refused to permit her to defer the en- 
gagement. I thought her concern for me affected, and it dis- 
gusted and angered me. At length, when by my command 
ahe lett me, she placed on the table by my elbow a jug of! 
lemonade. Shortly after her departure I took a large draught 
of it—my thirst and restlessness increasing, I returned to my 
jug. Iwas seized with giddiness. Ob, was it possible !— 
Yes! Such things have been! The horrid thought etruck 
me, that aversion and revenge had done their work—that I 
was poisoned—and by my own wife! I rang the bell violent- 
ly, communicated to all my servants the strong probability of| 
their mistreas being an assassin, and sent off three of them 
instantly in different directions: one for a police-officer, one 
for a doctor, and one for a stomach-pump. 

Lady Anne returned in the midst of the scene that ensued, 
having shortened her visit to attend on me. The stomach- 
pump had just done its work, in its own rough and summary 
way, and the doctor was, by my particular desire, engaged in 
an active chemical analysis of the proceeds. I was sitting in 
great anxiety to hear by what preparation of vegetable or 
mineral mischief my life had been attempted. No trace of 
poison could the doctor find in what had been made to rise in 
judgment ; and now did he endeavour to calm me into admit- 
ting the persuasion that is was only the excitement of the 


mind acting upon those sensitive sympathizers in all the men- | 


tal distresses of man, the biliary organs. Pooh! And was 
it thus I was to be defrauded of my hopes of proving my- 
self a murdered man? I had never, for a moment, lost sight 
of the vessel that contained the residue of the lemonade. I 
now desired the doctor to transfer his attention to the jug, and 
promised him a deposit of arsenic at the bottom. My wife 
had hitherto sat, not an unmoved but a resolute and indignant 
spectatress of all this strange performance. At this moment 
she seized, with a strong and sudden effort, the jug which was 
already in the doctor’s hands. I thought she would dash it 
to the ground, and shricked out to all to rescue it from her 
grasp; but she had swallowed every drop that remained ! She 
quictly and silently resumed her scat! What could I think? 
One moment conscience told me I had wronged her, and im- 
mortalized the proofs of my madness before competent wit- 
nesses; but at the next, I concluded that the certainty of de- 
tection and punishment had impelled her to the horrible reso- 
lution of adding suicide to an attempt,at murder. Surprise, 
anxiety, and the exhaustion of the mechanical process my 
stomach had undergone, had made me incapable of exertion. 
My situation was deplorable. The doctor departed, shrug- 
ging his shoulders; my servants with difficulty smothered 
their laughter; and my wife sat bolt upright, and neither 
sickened nor swooned. A fearful languor stole over my senses ; 
I thought I was dying. I remember no more. It seems a 
deep sleep came over me, and I was carried to bed. 

Tate next day I awoke toa full sense of all that had passed, 
together with a confounding consciousness of perfect health. 
T intended to sneak out of the house unobserved, but, on my 
opening my door, I was presented with a letter, It was from 
Lady Anne. In a tone of remonstrance so dignified and a0 
deserved, that it left me without a word or thought in my de- 
fence, she told me that we must part—not for her character's 
sake only, but for my own repose. She left the choice of the 
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place of her retirement tome. She said she had quitted my house 
as soon as the disgraceful scene of the former night had closed, 
land had gone to that of her sick friend, where she should re- 
main until J should have determined on her future plans, but 
declared that nothing could induce her ever again to see a hus- 
band who had so cruelly repaid her blameless conduct. She 
ended with an earnest, an affectionate prayer to me to strive, 
for my own happiness and credit, to conquer my most unhappy 
fault, which had led to such an insult as alone could have 
driven her from my side, 

I was abashed. But, before I could believe her thoroughly 
in the right, I resolved to have one more peep. I shall sur- 
prise the reader when I say that now I really saw the eternal 
Sit Felix go stealthily to the house of Lady Anne’s sick friend. 
I saw him let in and out with every sign of caution. He used 
to go there unattended, and generally at twilight, wrapped in 
one of those hideous cloaks which have lately been introduced 
into fashion, with many other filthy serenading habits from 
foreign parts. Was I now justified in fearing that all was not 
quite right? I felt certain that all was quite wrong; and I 
only waited for the chance of such a disclosure as might effec- 
tually rid me of the shackles and dangers of the marriage 
bond. These hopes were delayed by the departure of Lady 
Anne from London. She had, through her lawyer, repeatedly 
urged me to choose a residence for her; but, in furtherance 
of my project, I had left these applications without a reply. 
I thought I had every reason to resent the step she had now 
taken. In my phrenzy I protested against her having moved 
without my knowledge and permission. But, where was Sir 
Felix? He had gone abroad. Now all was clear to me. 
While he was in London, Lady Anne had been content to re- 
main with her friend; and it was upon his quitting England 
(tired no doubt of her and of her affection) that she had taken 
the sudden resolution of leaving a town which had ceased to 
contain her lover, and that did contain her husband, She was 
now where, unmolested, she could mourn over his absence 
and his inconstancy ! 

For myself, 1 was again alone in the world ; my years, my 
infirmities increasing. I began too to perceive, with a sensitive- 
ness which a disposition like mine was calculated to sharpen, 
that the world, after having at first made some show in my fa- 
vour, had now withdrawn its sympathy; and that many a 
tale of my forepast follies was rising again in judgment, much 
to my disparagement in my present condition. I had no im- 
mediate hopes of the success of my favourite scheme; for 
month after month elapsed, and it appeared as though Sir 
Felix had resolved to return no more. To shake, if possible, 
this resolution of his, now so fatal to my hopes, and to deceive 
Lady Anne into a false security, I feigned preparations for 
going abroad, and put my departure in the papers. But I quit- 
ted not London; I changed my way of life, and taking lodg- 
ings in the healthy and retired neighbourhood of the Edgeware 
road, I there concealed myself under a feigned name, and the 
assumed character of a bachelor. My landlady, who repre- 
sented herself as an officer’s widow, a conversable and comely 
body, soon became to me a woman after my own heart. She 
would make my tca, and render my evenings agreeable with 
stories of her departed husband. She confessed over our 
cups that she had not lived happily with him, and she assured 
me of her determination never again to marry. She was the 
first single woman I had ever known who I was quite sure 
had no designs, however remote, upon my person. For she 
thought me poor. 1 used, for several days together, to leave 
my lodgings, without any account of my actions being given 
or required. Thus I had at last discovered a manner of woman 
and of life which suited me. In one of my old disguises I 
used to prowl about the neighbourhood of the cottage that 
contained my unhappy wife. I used, unobserved, to see her 
frequently. Ever alone—ever melancholy—and sinking un- 
der a decay of health and beauty which I am willing to hope 
might have awakened tenderness even in me, had I not attri- 
buted it, wretch as I was, to any but the innocent and virtu- 
ous grief that was consuming her. 

Yet this life was idle and uncventful; and an idle and un- 
eventful life leaves a man’s head and heart open to strange 
fancies, It left me, now, in my age, and for the first time, to 
fancy myself in love. Can the reader doubt with whom ? If} 
he does, he has never lived in single gentleman’s lodgings, with 
acomely communicative landlady, who makes his tea, who flat- 
ters his vanity by confiding to him her causes of discontent 
with her departed husband, and lulls his suspicions by impart- 
ing her determination to marry no more. I laid the whole 
plan of the drama; Lady Anno’s part of the performance I 
considered nearly as good as settled. I should obtain my di- 






open it and my heart to her together. Fortune too seemed 
at length to favour the completion of my design, for I read in 
the papers of Sir Felix’s return. 

I had but one doubt which hung behind to perplex me. 
Would my widow, would any woman, be tender and true 
enough to cleave to me still, when, by accident or illness, as I 
should decline in years, I might become incapable of acting 
profitably for myself? Judging by her tenderness to a sickly, 
stupid, abusive, supérannuated parrot, whom she cherished, 
she was capable, I thought, of constant disinterested love. But 
I determined on a trial. I resolved to sham illness, and to 
watch her use of the brief authority with which I should thus 
be able to invest her. The very next night I rang her up from 
her bed. My usual spare and anxious countenance, aided in 
its lamentable expression by a night-cap, well arranged to as- 
sist the deception, and by a beard which had been purposely 
neglected, was not at variance with my story. She proposed 
adoctor. No, said I, doctors were expensive, and I was an 
old man, and might, I hoped, be allowed to die in peace, my 
own way. She exerted her own small knowledge of medicine 
in my behalf. I took all she gave me, the better to colour my 
design. I acted the part of a sick man not to the life only— 
I proceeded to act it to the death. Her behaviour had been 
charming, for several days—all attention, all kindness—and 
1 now only wished to satisfy myself if she would show a little, 
a very little, sorrow, at the advances of my dissolution. I was 
just proceeding prosperously to the last scene, when she went 
out for an instant, as she said, to speak with a person on busi- 
ness. She had left the door a jar between the rooms, and I 
could distinctly hear her as she discoureed with a gruff-voiced 
man, to the following effect : 

Man—Well mistress, is the old gentleman ready ? 

Landlady—Not quite, Jem; you must come back in the 
evening. 

Man—That’s unpossible. I have to go beyond White- 
chapel for an old lady who must be pretty well dead by this 
time; and I have got a sack that will hold ’em both. And 
Td words with my employer about the last bargain not being 
as fresh as might be, so that I shouldn’t object if the old gen- 
tleman did stir a litle in the sack after I get him toMr. Man- 
gless’s house. 

Landlady—Well, I don’t know—he is all but gone—ani it’s 
dangerous to keep such things long in an honest lodging, now 
the cry is up about them. Remember, I must have half what's 
given. If you should do me out of a penny, I'll split—ao, 
come, give us the sack! 

To spring out from my death-bed on the floor, with a yell 
of “murder!” to fling the door to, and bolt it on the inside, 
was the affair of a moment, rendered short, vigorous, and de- 
ciaive, by despair. Chairs, tables, every article of the furni- 
ture of a sick room, did I pile up in miraculous haste to form 
a barrier sufficient to keep the demons who were on the out- 
side in check, while I might by my cries from the window in- 
vite the neighbourhood and passengers to witness my danger 
and defend my life; but supertiuous were these precautions. 
With a clatter louder than that which I occasioned by throw- 
ing up my fortifications within, and with a yell, which for a 
moment deafened me to my own cry of “murder,” did the 
wretches tumble over each other all the way down stairs. 
‘Then out of the street door they rushed together, and, turn- 
ing the corner, disappeared. My head already half out of the 
window, I paused to reflect upon my condition. If I should 
alarm the neighbourhood, my landlady would doubtless reta- 
liate upon me my accusation with a counter-charge of insani- 
ty. And too many things would concur to give colour to 
such an imputation; even, perhaps, to the placing me ina 
mad-house for life. I therefore thought my wiseat course to 
be the one which I adopted in perfect silence. I dressed, and 
having merely armed myself with a poker against the possi- 
bility of my assailants returning in force betore I should be 
able to descend the stairs, and leaving without reluctance be- 
hind me every part of that small stock of property which 1 
had with me in my lodgings, I made my escape, bidding a hasty 
and a last farewell to the house which had no nearly witness- 
ed the closing scene to my unhappy life. Often since have T 
shuddered as I passed that house, though now inhabited by 
very respectable and honest people. The demon in widow's 
shape I never since set eyes on, nor do I ever wish it. 

The rest of my story is shortly told. This paragraph ap- 
peared in the papers : 

“The gallant Sir Felix , who is just returned from 
the continent, has announced his marriage with the accom- 
plished Miss D. which took place two years ago, under 
circumstances which made it necessary that it should not 
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Anne’s friends, the :aystery of all that poisoned happiness of 
my married life is solved. In obedience to the gossip’s stipu- 
lation, I had never had the frankness to ask my wife concern- 
ing her position with Sir Felix. It was on her friend’s ac- 

* count alone she had ever communicated with him. Before 
her marriage, she had been trusted by them, and had suffered 
their letters to pass through her hands; and, on the morning 
of her marriage, she had formally resigned that trust, When 
she claimed an asylum in the house of her friend, that friend 
had already for some time been Sir Felix’s wife. 

There is one concluding part of my narrative which my 
readers will not have expected. Lady Anne is reconciled to 
me; but, as the condition, the only one, of her forgiveness, 
she has insisted on my committing my memorials to paper, as 
holding up to me a beacon to warn me hereafter from those 
dangers on which so often in former times the whole freight 
of my happiness was made wreck. Now that I have com- 
pleted my task, it is against her wish that I publish it, But 
here she must be disobeyed. If it be the record of my own 
disgrace, it is no lesa that of her many virtues. As such it 
shall go forth into the world. . There is one more act of jus- 
tice which alas I cannot perform: it is to confess to my poor 
brother that the maxim of his simplicity was as wise as it was 
amiable. This though his death has prevented 1 have adopt- 
ed his maxim with his children, and, together with them," 
make it my own; and thus, as it were, I inscribe it to his 
memory, as the moral of my tale. ‘On the whole, a greater 
share of happiness belongs to one, who, from thinking a little 
too well of the world, is sometimes deceived, than to one, who, 
from thinking a great deal too ill of the world, has through 
life to eat the bread of carefulness, seasoned with the bitter 
experience that, in a pitched battle between a sly man and sly 
mankind, the odds are awfully against the contentious unit.” 
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‘WALL-STREET, 
BETWEEN ONE AND THREE 0’CLOCK. 

‘Wa t-street !—What a host of associations arise to the 
man of business at the bare mention of this famed mart for 
bankers, brokers, insurance officers, and stock-jobbers ! Turn 
with me, gentle reader, from the fashion and glare of Broad- 
way, and forget for the moment its graphic and vivid descrip- 
tion by the talented and witty C. lately inserted in this paper. 
Let us stroll leisurely down this business, stirring street, and 
endeavour to analyze a few of the causes and effects which 
produce the general excitation and confusion in this emporium 
of our city’s wealth, The hurry and bustle is now at its full- 
est height: observe the anxious faces, passing and re-pase- 
ing in quick succession, and we shall find ample scope for 
our speculations in this heterogeneous mass of disorder and 
confusion. Pause a moment before this building. Here is 
the receipt of customs, the yearly revenue of which furnishes 
a proud testimonial of the rapid improvement of this first of| 
commercial cities. Observe the hurried egress and regress of 
the many anxious applicants, Two or three of those splendid 
packets, which claim the admiration of travellers to our conti- 
nent, have arrived this morning, and the passengers are all 
eagerly ongaged in the necessary forms for obtaining their 
luggage. Mark those two separate groupes near the main 
entrance of the building, thcy are chiefly foreigners, as you 
may easily perceive by their dress and general appearance. 
Yonder sturdy looking fellow, with nether garments of drab, 
and leggings of the same material, is doubtless an English- 
man, probably from one of the inland counties, who has never 
before wandered further than the market town adjacent to his 
native village; see what an anxious and wonder-struck gaze 
he casts on all around. A small portion of suspicion is also 
visible on his countenance. He has heard that brother Jona- 
than is a “tarnation cute chap,” and sundry doubts are an- 
noying him at the delay experienced by permits, entries, &. 
‘which are increased by his total ignorance of all those tedious 
but necessary formulas ; he is at length compelled to engage 
the services of that little shrewd looking fellow in spectacles, 
yclept a custom-house broker. They have agreed upon terms, 
and the sapient islander jogs closely after this “man of busi- 
ness,” to see that all is fair. 

Yonder is another specimen of English importations, but 
no more like his fellow-countryman, who just quitted the door, 
than a monkey is like an elephant ; mark the high aristocratic 
bearing he is assuming ; it sits rather uneasy upon him. Ob- 
serve the exquisite finish of his tout ensemble ; rather over- 
done, perhaps; some titled sprig of fashion, probably? Oh 
no, ’tis only the junior partner of a London house. This is 





his first trip to America ; his head is divided between the ideal 


superiority of his own pretensions, and the numerous details 
he has perused and heard of the “ western world.” He is at 
the custom-house for the same purpose as the honest yeoman 
we saw; but you observe he is attended by a clerk of one of| 
the agents to the packets, to whom he is giving the necessary 
information, with all the nonchalance of one of our own 
good society men, and occasionally raising his gold-encircled 
eye-glasa, to mark some peculiarity in “the natives,” for fu- 
ture notice in his common-place book, which, on his return to 
his native soil, is laudably intended to expand into two hand- 
some octavos, illustrative of American habits and manners. 
That close groupe on the right, you will perceive, is composed 
of Frenchmen ; they have been fellow-passengers, and con- 
sequently, with all the light-heartedness of their nation, they 
are now friends. Hark, how they rattle away; every thing 
is new to them; and it follows, of course, that every thing is 
“charmant P “superbe? “magnifiquel’ A few sacres 
may be expended on the tediousness of custom-house forms ; 
but the excitement produced by a release from the confines of’ 
shipboard throws a coleur de rose over every thing they are 
brought into contact with. 

But we must pass on. Ah! stand aside, my good sir, or 
one of these numerous “accommodations,” or “ seciables,” 
will falsify their titles at your expense, and you may have to 
regret the establishment of these “leather conveniences” for 
the up-town part of our population. 

Now, then, we are fairly in the heart of the banks, insu- 
Tance companies, and brokers’ offices; observe the increased 
marks of calculation and care on every countenance; each 
man’s mind seems occupied; very few listless or abstracted 
faces now meet the eye; all are intent on the one purpose, 
gain! See how the crowds pass in hasty succession in and 
from the entrances of the principal monied establishments ; a 
different aspect may be traced on all. At yonder bank it is 
discount day; by the elongated visages of several who are 
descending the steps you may judge they have been unsuc- 
ceasful in their applications. See that well-dressed young 
man, who is closing his bank-book so hastily, and arranging 
the papers it contains with a jerk, expressive of irritation; we 
may infer that he has determined to close his account with 
the bank ; they have hurt his dignity, perhaps, by refusing 
what he terms “excellent paper.” Another is now descend- 
ing ; a smile of complacency is visible in every feature ; all he 
required has been done to-day; his friend the director, or the 
president, probably, has kept his word, and the bank, with the 
whole board of management, are all in his estimation a per- 
fect concentration of excellence and liberality. At this bank 
on the left they have been paying their dividends to-day ; only 
the common rate of interest; yet even that is pleasant, now- 
a-days, and you may observe its effect on the numerous indi- 
viduals who are constantly leaving it, arranging their pocket- 
books and purses. On the opposite side of the way, that in- 
sutance-office is distributing its usually enormous dividends ; 
look with what conscious importance some of its head officers 
are entering ; they feel the weight of their semi annual divi- 
dend of fifteen and sixteen per cent, and you may readily dis- 
tinguish the fortunate stockholders, as they pass in and out, 
by the chuckle and the smile, which bespeak their “ measure- 
Jess content.” 

This noble building well claims our next attention. Here 
is the mart “ where merchants most do congregate.” Eclipsed 
are thy ancient glories, venerable Tontine ; both building and 
frequenters are so unlike the former exchange and its plain 
occupants, that could the worthy mynheers of a century past, 
or the formal merchants and traders of some fifty years since, 
return and witness thy present appearance, they would indeed 
lift up their eyes in unfeigned wonder at the march of modern 
improvements and the progres of taste. Look at the nume- 
rous elegantes who crowd the steps, with what a tooth-pick in- 
difference they lounge about this receptacle for business; these 
are engrossed in trade only by compulsion. The heart is occu- 
pied with what to them is of infinitely more importance, fashion 
and frivolity! The hour for the daily promenade in Broadway 
approaches, and they are moving off to their diurnal duty, pleas- 
ed to escape the dull routine of dockets, invoices, and bills of 
lading. But a far more numerous and solid class is left behind. 
Observe the purse-proud importance of some of these magnets 
in the commercial world, how leisurely they make their way 
to the great theatre of their operations, calcalation stamped 
on every wrinkle in their visages; the lips compressed to ex- 
clude any converse but what treats of cotton, indigo, and the 
numerous e¢ ceteras of commercial speculation. While some 
there are, who, dignifying the character of a merchant, evince 
in every lineament the upright and generous feclings which 
their extensive avocations and wide-spreading influence are 





calculated to produce. Descend with me into these Tartarcan 
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regions, for by the hurrying to and fro of the foot passengers I 
perceive a mail has arrived. Here is disseminated daily, news 
from every quarter of the globe, to the thousands of eager re- 
cipients of its well-regulated dispensatory favours. Hark, how 
the crowds of its clerks and principals of our head houses, are 
vociferating the number of their separate boxes. Observe the 
varying features of some who have opened their paper mes- 
sengers of good or ill, differently agitated, as these eloquent 
but silent missives announce welcome or unpleasant intelli- 
gence. That gentlemanly man with spectacles, yonder, has 
doubtless received news of the succeas of some valuable con- 
signment, or Prompt, Punctual & Co. have duly honoured 
his drafts; while you may easily perceive that the fashionable 
young man to the right is not equally satisfied with his com- 
munication; some expected remittance has failed in coming 
on, or perhaps old square-toes refuses further aid for his elegant 
extravagances, or the house of Fail, Totter & Co. has stopped 
payment, or any one of the numerous difficulties and disap- 
pointments in mercantile speculation may have occurred, 
and the anxiously expected letter is only the source of added 
anxiety. . 

Let us leave these variously excited groups, and pass again 
into the open street; do you not observe an increased com- 
motion among the passing throng? It draws near the talis- 
manic hour of three! Mark what a hurry and confusion is 
apparent among the thousand and one brokers! offices—sec 
how the clerks are crossing from one to the other of them— 
checks are passing and re-passing with inconceivable rapidity 
—‘ kites are flying” in all quarters—watches are now in great 
Tequest—accounts are closing at all the banks—and balances 
are making up at all the brokers—e few pale and anxious 
countenances are rapidly emerging from some of the numcr- 
ous “shaving shops,” and are quickly lost in one or other of 
the banking establishments, just in the nick of time to save a 
protest and bolster up their already tottering credit. The 
clock strikes three! Already the “men machines” from the 
custom-house and the host of insurance-offices, are issuing 
from their desks, spruce and alert, snuffing once more the 
“caller air,” and taking their seats in the ‘‘ accommodations,” 
or eagerly making their way on foot to their separate homes. 
Thecrowds are gradually dispersing—e solitary idler orso, alone 
paces the lately busy street, and in a short time it will look as 
deserted and as gloomy, as though it had recently been visited 
by the yellow-fever. D. 
SS 
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PATENT CRADLE. 

In our remarks in a former number, says the Medical In- 
quirer, addressed tomothers and nurses, we expressed our detes- 
tation of cradles, thereby meaning our common rocking and 
swing cradles, Wethen conceived of no substitute that would 
be free of the objections we entertained, and we therefore 
considered the bed, or a standing crib, as the most proper 
resting place for a child. Since writing that article we have 
seen a cradle, or crib, on a new construction, invented by and 
patented to Mr. J. M. Read, a clerk in our post-office depart- 
ment. Every thing objectionable in the common cradles is 
removed by Mr. Read’s plan; and whilst motion is desirable 
to contribute to rest or to health, that purpose is amply effect- 
ed by the patent cradle. 

Mr. Read has exhibited his model, or a miniature cradle, 
to several of our old and experienced practitioners of medi- 
cine, whose approbation was manifested by their prompt and 
cheerful recommendation of its superiority over every other 
cradle, and by some of them giving immediate orders for 
substituting them for those in present use in their own fa- 
milies. 

We shall endeavour to give an idea of the form and motion 
of Mr. Read’s cradle. When at rest, it has the appearance 
of the common crib with fixed bottom, and is supported be- 
twixt four pillars, on moveable joints. A small pedestal is at- 
tached below, on which the slightest pressure of the foot gives 
a forward and backward motion to the body, imitating the 
motion of a carriage, on nearly a horizontal line. There is 
also a second moving power attached by passing a cord from 
the bottom over a small brass pully, to the end of which cord 
a plaything may be tied, and put into the child's hands, The 
act of handling its plaything will sct the cradle in motion, 
and thus enable thechild to rock itself. For this useful inven- 
tion, Mr. Read not only deserves, what he must necessarily 
obtain, the public patronage for his ingenious contrivance, 
but also the gratitude of every parent who can appreciate the 
bad effects of the old-custom of rotary motion, or rocking, and 
the.benefit resulting from the(more ational and healthy sub- 








stitute of this new invention. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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THE CENSOR. 








THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NEW @ERIES.—NUMBER XM. 

Suaxereane has very well divided life into seven ages; these, 
however, are only the progressive periods of a journey, along’ 
which we glide so imperceptibly that we scarcely make dic-| 
tinctions between them. How gradually the infant shoots up 
into the boy; how swiftly and invariably slip by the years 
that deepen his ‘‘ reed voice” to the tones of manhood, and 
give him understanding, passions, penetration, intellect, and 
character! The shouts of our school-days yet ring in our 
eare, and their simple thoughts and uncorrected hopes retain 
their clinging grasp upon the mind and the imagination, while’ 
we are extending our plans abroad over wider space, and with 
more important influence, and mingling on terms of equality 
with the strong, the wise, and the aged of men. But there 
are eras which are marked by sudden and distinct transitions. 
Of these, one is marriage. 

The talents of writers have long been exhausted upon the joys 
and sorrows of lovers. It has been a custom to conduct them 
through adventures of every possible difficulty, and at length 
to bind them together in marriage at the close of the story, 
asif all the interest and romance of life were there brought to 
aconclusion. Novels and plays, therefore, generally satisfy 
themselves with gaining this point; and after uniting in the 
patient yoke of matrimony two individuals who, through a 
moderate lapse of years, have languished for each other, they 
commit their future destinies to oblivion, or to the imagination 
of the reader, as unworthy of further investigation. This is an 
error. It is true the ardour of youthful lovers, their excited 
and perpetual aspirations for each other, the poetic light which 
the passion sheds ‘around the character of its temporary 
victim, the incidents by which the comparatively cold and 
selfish world interfere with their ethereal habits of thinking 
and feeling, and the perseverance, courage, and. faith, by which 
triumph is obtained, or the anguish, imaginary as it often is, 
consequent upon misfortune, scem to form materials for nar- 
ration more rich and easily wrought up, than the tame and 
spiritless monotony of wedded bliss; but to the tranquil ob- 
server of human nature, the latter affords much for study ; 
much which, analyzed with skill, may be applied to the im- 
provement and happiness of his race. Besides, youth is often 
wasted in mere illusion. The character is scarcely formed, 
the passions imperfectly developed. The energies of the 
mind are not brought into the great action and struggle of| 
life, in the promotion of important designs, or the creation of 
permanent and extensive consequences. 

‘The affections of the husband, wife, father, and mother, the 
most ennobling and strongest incentives to exertion, are yet 
unplanted in the heart. But marriage, if properly enterod 
into, while it disperses many wild and agreeable conjectures, 
and represses perhaps a few idle impulses of ambition, 
awakens deeper, firmer, more matured, and enduring feelings. 
It calls in upon the bosom a thousand wasted and wandering 
thoughts; it gathers up the affections which have hitherto 
been broadly diffused and scattered among a multiplicity of 
objects, and concentrates them within a narrower circle, 
where, if their empire is more confined, it is also more pure 
and absolute. The duties, the dangers, the miseries, and the 
happiness of a married life, therefore, should not be neglect- 
ed; but it should be the endeavour of gifted minds to irra- 
diate the domestic life with the light of intelligent obser- 
vation, and to shed around its deep quiet hopes, its weighty 
responsibilities, its tried and enduring tenderness, the charms 
of poetry, not so brilliant perhaps and thrilling as that 
which paints love's dawning sky, but more full of mildness and 
trath. 

I was alone in my apartment. My favourite twilight hour 
had crept imperceptibly upon my reflections; the red broken 
embers from the hearth, with their dim and dusky rays, paint- 
ed the walls and ceiling with shadows; a corresponding 
quict and repose spread itself pleasantly over my thoughts, 
and I enjoyed a pleasure in the mere workings of my own 
mind. 

As J reached this point in my sage cogitations, the lurid 
light of the room scemed altering its colour. Its crimson 
changed to a fainter hue, which, brightening into a silvery 
and moonlight tinge, suddenly dispersed the lowering sha- 
dows, and the Little Genius was before me. 

So on some dusky summer evening, when the heavens are 
obscured with masses of gloomy vapour, the queen of night 
peeps from the breaking clouds, revealing the hills, the woods, 
and streams. 

“Thou art right, master student,” he said, “your poefs are 
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very apt to flutter around the maiden while she threads the 
flowery paths of courtship, and fly away when they have at 
length conducted her to the dignified retreat of matrimony. 
But I will show thee the wife as well as the mistress. 
Thou shalt see the fire-side as well as the grove, and let us 
examine if beauty bears the light of morning, the grasp of| 
care, the touch of disappointment, and the blight of age, as 
gracefully as the rays of the morn the glow of pleasure, the 
fire of hope, and the buoyancy of youth.” 

I looked in the magic glass; a few shadows passed like 
clouds across its surface, and melting away, left a morning 
acene of uncommon loveliness. It was in the fulness of na- 
ture’s richest season. The earth from her dark bosom had 
yielded all her precious essences in the shapes of flower, grain, 
and foliage. Broad undulated meadows of velvet grass were 
varied with fields of waving corn and yellow grain, and the 
eye could pierce into the thick and luxuriant woods, where 
the sweet and joyful cry of the woodpecker, and the sleepy 
voice of the crow, woke its echoes, A narrow river swept 
around the base of a hill, which sometimes sloped down to its 
transparent waters in grassy lawne, and sometimes jutted 
boldly into its bosom in broken cliffs or mossy granite. A 
beautiful path wound along its banks; in the neighbourhood 
of which, and half buried among the branches of some giant 
oaks, gleamed the white columns of a mansion, devoted te 
the purposes of education. I deemed at first that youths of 
my own sex here resorted to fit themselves for the various 
struggles of the mighty world, and with fond recollections 1 
looked to behold the airy kite, the winged ball, or the whirl- 
ing hoop, and I listened for the voices of the careless crowd 
now collected in infant merriment together, whom a few rapid 
years would ecatter over the face of the globe, and doom to 
|joy or sorrow, obscurity or greatness, crime or virtue, the war- 
Tiors, the patriots, the rulers of the nations, or the spectators 
of human life. 

“No,” said the Genius, who knew what was passing in 

my mind, “these are gentle maidens whose paths lie in re- 

tired places, But even here is as much material for specula- 
tion, for here also is variety of disposition, character, and 

talent. Here, also, are hopes and fears, candour and de- 
ceit, nobleness and meanness, hatred and love, just as ad- 
mirable and displeasing as if cased in the most ordinary 

form of manhood, instead of stealing through the world in 

the accidental lineaments of feminine beauty. Here exactly 

as in the other walks of life will innocence sometimes be cen- 

sured and feeling ineulted. Here impudence will anatch re- 

wards from modesty, and hypocrisy assume the mask of vir- 

tue. Here wit and genius, and sweetness of temper, and 

elevated character, will pass side by side with duplicity, cruel- 

ty, and ignorance; and even here also will beauty depend 

upon its exterior fascinations, neglecting the inward grace of| 
soul and health of understanding ; and they, unblessed with 

dazzling eyes and rose-bud lips, will cultivate their moral and| 
intellectual endowments, and in the light of spirit far outshine 

the feeble and evanescent rays of mere superficial and perso- 
nal loveliness. But see, beneath the shade of yonder arbour, 

what forins appear.” 

His gesture directed my attention to two sweet girls, 

who entered the pathway. From their conversation and ap- 
pearance I perceived that they were young, wealthy, and 

amiable. Iwas particularly attracted by onc. She was of a 

very fair and graceful figure. The simplicity of true taste] 
was discovered in her dress, as well as in her looks and actions. 

There was something soft and pleasing in the tones of her 
voice, and her specch was of the truth and tenderness of her 
friendship. She protested to her companion that she would 

never forget her, but that the ardour of her affection would 

only increase with years. The other was older, and of.a more 

serious demeanour. There was less vivacity and vividness 
in her manner; but I thought her feelings were deeper and 
more unchangeable, and that the glow of quict and powerful 
love, with which she regarded her young friend, was darkened 
by a want of confidence, not in her present sincerity, but in 
the resolution of her character, in her strength to resist the 
allurements and temptations which ensnare the steps of youth- 
ful beauty. When she spoke it was at once with the dignity 
of a superior, and with the grace, familiarity, and uflec- 
tion of an equal and a friend. ‘Dear girl,” she said, ‘I be- 
lieve what you say. I believe you love me, and that you do 
not realize the possibility that you can ever cease to love me. 
We have gone through the thousand adventures of the school 
like sisters. Your hand has been in mine, even as it is now, 
in mirth and in sorrow, and I well know we have loved each 
}other; but, Caroline, we are about to separate. For me the 
world has few temptations. I value not its charms; I shall 
nat seek its pleasures. Its dangera are nttmerous and fatal, its 








promises high and bewildering, but too often false. You are 
gay, refined, and witty. You have beauty to attract observa- 
tion; you have accomplishments to fascinate; and feelings 
wild, undisciplined, romantic, and unmanageable; opon to all 
impressions, and lightly led astray. When you" become en- 
gaged in the Isbyrinthe of fashionable occupations, will you 
be the same free-hearted girl you now are? My father has 
hinted to me that he is involved in pecuniary embarrassments. 
Perhaps his fortunes are changed; if so—” 

She stopped, for tears were gathering in the blue eyes of 
the lovely girl, who gazed up with a look so reproachful that 
she smothered the doubt which had arisen in her mind, and 
exclaimed, “ Forgive me, dear girl, I have wronged you; you 
will never forget me.” 

The scene passed away, and instead of the winding river 
and shady path, I beheld the interior of a spacious, richly-fur- 
nished apartment, filled with a fashionable assemblage, in 
pursuit of pleasure. Among the rest was one, in whose ra- 
diant face 1 recognised the warm-hearted Caroline. But she 
was changed. Her youthful expression, her unrestrained and 
unconscious actions, and the simple style of dress, were no 
more to be distinguished. The hair, once parted on her white 
forehead, and falling over her shoulders in ringlets, was now 
twisted up into frizzles and braids, and towered above her 
head, in all the pomp and pride of fashion ; rings were flash- 
ing from her fingers; and her step, once as free asthe wing of 
a wild bird, was trained into a stately and haughty gait, 
as if conscious that she was the object of notice and admira- 
tion. But theee were only outward alterations. By the aid of 
the Genius, I was made sensible of the much more important 
revolution which had taken place in her disposition and habits 
of thinking. Her pure and generous principlea, her unbent 
and luxuriant affections, her native intelligence, good sense, 
and sweetness of temper, were gone; and what filled their 
place? Pride, vanity, a feverish thirst for applause and ad- 
miration, selfish ambition, refined distinctions of gentility and 
etiquette, and the contracted thoughts and corrupted taste of 
a mere belle and coquette. Alas! that woman should ever 
fling away from her bosom the gentle impulses, the lofty and 
precious attributes of nature and intellect, for toys and trash 
like these ! Near her stood her friend. She had also changed, 
for the marks of trouble were on her countenance. Her dress 
bespoke one not distinguished in the ranks of fashion; and 
the sedateness of her face had deepened into melancholy. 
“Behold,” gaid the Genius, “the two friends who, a few 
years ago, wandered together in the warmth of early love, 
among the purifying scenes of nature. They have been parted 
by the common occurrences of life. The principle of change, 
which stirs in all things, has wrecked the fortunes and the 
happiness of the one, while it has only ripened the charms of 
the other, extended the circle of her fame, and multiplied the 
sources of her enjoyment. The path of yonder calin and pen- 
sive maiden has been through scenes of sickness. Blighting 
neglect has sunk, like a poisoned arrow, into her heart, and 
wearing struggles have wasted her once glowing hopes. The 
youth which her friend has spent in lofty triumphs and sooth- 
ing pleasures, she has borne in pain, retirement, and solitude 
of heart, for even the generous of the world seek not out for 
objects of sympathy or affection ; and the proud true spirit, 
when stricken down by some lightning-bolt of fate, presses 
itself not forward upon the path of gaiety and affluence, but 
steals away, like the wounded deer, to bleed, and perhaps to 
die, in the gloomiest shadows. She has, however, this even- 
ing sought this brilliant scene with the hope of meeting the 
companion of her happicr days.” 

“ And why,” inquired I, “docs she not spring forward into 
, her arms 7”? 

“Look,” said the Genius, “their eyes meet. A shade of 
crimson mounts into her pale checks, but passes away—for 
the bright eyes of Caroline having perused her countenance 
with a cold and momentary glanco, have turned their flashes 
in another direction.” 

“And why does she not hasten to embrace her; perhapt 
she knows her not ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the Genius, “but it would not be gen 
tel.” 

I perceived that my young belle had formed the deliberate 
design of breaking off all connexion with her who could add 
nothing to her circle but sadness and misfortune. 

Beautiful and fascinating as this fair creature certainly was. 
she appeared to me at this moment divested of all powers to 
charm ; and although I beheld many eyes turned on her with 
junfeigned and unconcealed admiration, and although I had 
myself been the preceding moment regarding her with fcel- 
ings almost of tenderness, yet the chilling influence ot-a bad 
heart, or a contracted understanding, banished it in’a momant 
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theless, eventually overwhelm her in ruin. She seemed like 
ame fair ship, with sails all spread, gliding gracefully along 
a rapid current, whose swift and smooth lapse tends to the 
whirlpool. 

Again the objects faded away, and the glass discovered a 
rich apartment. The belle was there; but a belle no longer. 
She was married to a man of wealth, talents, and virtue; and 
this was her home. “Come back early, Charles,” she said to 
her husband, as she rested her form upon his arm. “I scarce. 
ly ever eee you now.” He touched her forehead lightly with 
his lip, and Jeft her. She sat down alone in the midst of her 
gorgeous dwelling, and gezed into the fire. She arose and took 
‘up one of the annuals, and turned over its rich engravings 
with a carelessness which proved that, while her small hand 
‘was trifling with ite delicate leaves, her mind was wandering. 
A moment’s silence ensued. The book fell upon the carpet, 
her lip quivered, and ahe burst into tears, 

“Strange,” said 1; “‘ why should she weep? She has all 
worldly advantages. Wealth and fashion are around her, for! 
‘which she has longed so ardently, and for which ehe has sacri- 
ficed eo much. She is united to the man she loves, and they 
are the envy and the admiration of the gay world. If she has 
a wish, be it but a caprice, she need but speak to be obeyed. 
Strange, that she would weep.” 

“The advantages which you have enumerated,” replied the 
Genius, “are outward and ineffectual. True, she hes wealth, 
fashion, and success in life. Broad mirrors are blazing around 
her. She may not raise her eyes but they rest upon some 
Costly ornament or sculptured marble ; her slender foot presses 
‘a carpet, whose hues seem stolen from the heavens; and her 
Tooms are thronged at her pleasure with the rich, the high, 
the great, and the beautiful. But ask thy solitary heart, mas- 
ter student, if these alone would satisfy its yearnings. Nay, 
if so far from being a consolation for any degraded prin- 
tiple or lost affection, they would not be to thee a mockery. 
This mistaken girl has been united to one noble, high, and 
intellectual. His principles are proud, his honour stern, his 
affections deep, and his views of nature broad and liberal; 
keen susceptibility to female charme has betrayed him into an 
engagement with this beautiful and heartless woman ; but his 
stern regard has already pierced through her flimsy affecta- 
tions. She was gifted by nature with feelings as generous, 
pure, and acute as his own. But she has been rained by 
education ; yet she has sufficient heart to love her husband, 
and to feel the anguish of having lost his respect. He treats 
her with kindness, but ahe knows it is forced and cold, spring- 
ing from principle, not love. She iewith him, but she can- 
not be his companion ; she has broken down her intellectual 
energies, eho has poisoned her native feelings for paltry and 
contemptible distinctions, They for whose worthless smiles 
she turned away from nature and truth may yet flatter, but 
can neither deceive nor delight her. In an interval of feeling 
she sent an apology to her insulted friend, with a request that 
they ntight be reunited in friendship, but the cold reply, that 
‘she was not disposed to aspire to the honour of an acquaint- 
ance so far above the ordinary affections of life,’ at once 
wounded her feeling and her pride. 

“ This is a simple lesson, master student, but to one young 
and ardent, like you, and particularly to one whom beauty 
bewilders, and whose nature bends at the tone of a sweet 
Voice, it is not without its use. Look around you with care, 
and form your opinions cautiously. Many a sweet face shines 
over a character of similar unmeaning thoughts, low tastes, 
and withered affections, and many cherish attributes as sweet 
and gentle as the music of the nightingale, beneath an ap- 
pearance as plain.” 

And 40 off went the Little Genius, with a very serious face, 
and left no veatige of his visit but the good advice. To be 
sure it is very fine, and J shall bear it in mind gratefully, al- 
though it seems to me that he is a little prosing when he gets 
upon the subject of female beauty. The thought passed 
through my fancy, (Iam very much given to these out of the 
‘way conceptions ) that some female Little Genius had played 
him a trick in the course of his wanderings ; but I soon dis- 
carded the idea as totally inconsistent with his dignity. On the 
whole, I suspect he does not know as much about the girls as 
he does about philosophy, metaphysics, and such things; and 
in my heart I cannot help hoping, that he gets his opinions 
on this subject from Saturn, or Mars, or some such outland- 















THE RANBLER.—NUMBER xi. 
SPRING. 


Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. Tha flowers appear 
lon the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
tartle is heard in our land.—Song of Selomon, chap. II. 


something to say until time shall cease to be. 


of grass, and leaves, and flowers, and the never-dying vege- 
tative principle. The reason is obvious enough : last year’s 


grass, and leaves, and flowers are dead and past away—their| 


freahness and fragrance are forgotten, and their beauty is re- 
membered no more ; so it is with the essays, and reflections, 
and songs, and sonnets that sprung into life in the spring 


of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine—they also have passed 
away, and their sweet thoughts and pretty sayings are like- 
wise remembered no more; but as last year's vegetation fell 
with it only to be re- 
Produced again in forms of fresh brilliancy and beauty, so 
do the thoughts and images of former writers assume al 
new shape, and bear the impress of the present time by ap- 


to the earth and became i 


pearing in all magazines and newspapers, daily, weekly, and 
monthly, for the year eighteen hundred and thirty. And 
there is no plagiarism in all this; it is merely, as Puff says, 
“two people happening to think of the same idea, only one 
hit upun it before the other—that’s all.” 


in the mind start into life at the mere mention of the word. 
As the fresh April breeze, laden with “ unwritten music” 


natural impulse to vent your feelings either by pen or speech. 
‘You look back upon the snow, and fog, and sharp unfecling 
winds of winter as upon a desolate waste over which you 


youthful gay attire, that you are entering into another and 
better state of existence; forgetful that though her spring may 
be eternal, your own is flitting fast away, never to be renew- 


fitting season. Spring was made for enjoyment, or rather, 


their ears; or if they do, it is only to contrast their frailty 
with the firm texture and sure foundation of those in the per- 
PEt) ¥ Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Mao never is, but always to be blest,” 
is as true as anytwo lines that were ever spoiled by quotation. 
But though epring is delightful to all classes, it is 60 to each 
in a different way, and for adifferent reason. In the country, 
your true agriculturist, though he wander amid a wilderness 
lof sweets, marks not the tiny buds that are expanding and 


killing frost will come and spoil his prospects of cider, but 
that is all. These are too small concerns for his capacious 
head. He ponders on acres of corn and fields of buck-wheat, 
and plans where barley should be sown and where oats, He 
looks into futurity and calculates how much the yet unengen- 
dered grain will bring ; be schemes how his barren land may 
be artificially fertilized in the best and cheapest manner, and 
it is his business, not his pleasure, to take note of the wonder- 
fal operations of nature. His wife considereth the dairy, and 
looketh out with motherly care that her sleek and velvet-coat- 
ed cows be not turned from their winter quarters into damp 
and swampy meadows, lest they contract colds, coughs, ca- 
tarrhs, and other disorders incident to cattle ; while the rosy- 
cheeked daughter attends to the poultry, (always the daugh- 
ter's perquisite) and literally “reckons her chickens before 
they are hatched.” Anxiously does she watch that the young 
turkeys (the most tender of domestic fowls) do not get wet 
feet ; for on the proceeds arising from their sale depend the 
splendour of the gown and the quantity and quality of the 
ribbon that have in summer to adorn the village church, and 
excite the wonder and admiration of its simple congregetion. 
‘So passes spring with them and others of their clase. They 
talk and think less of its beauties than those who merely get 





ish place, and that all our young ladies are as good as they are 
handsome, It fs an excellent thing, however, to be on one’s 
gtinrd: F. 





glimpses of them in crowded cities, and have to draw upon 
their imaginations for the rest. 
Tn the city spring brings with it a still more multifarious 












Evzny year, all the periodicals, in every city, in every coun- 
try of the earth, have something to say upon the subject of 
spring, and have had something to say since time was, or at! 
least, since periodicals were born, and will continue to have| 
It is, in all} 
fespects, 2 most prolific theme, and there is no more chance 
of exhausting it, than of exhausting our kind mother earth 














































Indeed, who would 
think of plagiarism on such an exhaustless aubject as spring ? 
Whya thousand thoughts and images that have lain dormant 


land healthful fragrance, blows upon you, it becomes a sort of 


have trodden, and fancy, as you see nature putting on her 


ed. But no reflections! let them come with winter, their 


anticipation of enjoyment—promises of good—pleasant vi- 
sions, and gorgeous castlesin the air. Experience convinces 
not the young. They think not of their last year’s visions 
that have faded away, or the aerial castles that tumbled about 


blooming into beauty all around—to be sure, he hopes that no 
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collection of hopeful echemes and projects. Business that 
has been in a state of stagnation during the winter now flows 
briskly through « thousand different channels; and the ladies, 
whose business is pleasure, are busier than any one else, for 
the spring fashions have come; milliners are now the most 
obsequions of people; tailors examine with a curious eye 
the coats of their customers as they meet them in the streets, 
and inquire moet kindly and disinterestedly after their health 
and prospects; merchants are scattering their ventures abroad, 
ships are fitting out, much beef is ealted down, and many 
biscuits baked, but a number of hard things eaid about the 
tariff notwithstanding; the North river is emancipated from 
ice, and owners of steam boats are preparing to oblige the 
public and ruin themselves by vigorous competition; the rust- 
ling of silks is heard in Broadway, criticisms upon hats, gowns, 
jand trimmings are much in vogue amongst the fair greatures 
who pace its fashionable side, and tRey look upon spring as 
the most charming season of the year, “it is so delightful for 
morning calls!” 

Spring is coming! all good things are coming! and some 
good things are going—oysters are going—there wiil soon be 
nox in the month, and then they are gone; but shad are coming 
and Clara Fisher is coming ; strawberries and pretty country 
girls are coming, eo is fresh butter; the men of Rochester 
and Buffalo, and other districts of the “far west” have come, 
and they wander up and down the streets in “ wrapt amaze- 
ment” at the never-ceasing jingling of myriads of forte-pianog, 
and the twanging of guitars, harps, and other stringed instru- 





“ Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud 
‘Without our special wonder 7” 


and though they see it every summer, they are never able to 


“Ah!” think they, 
asa coloured gentleman unceremonionsly takes the wall of 
them—‘ Ah! if I only had you in Savannah !” 

But spring has still its sad feelings, and after levity comes 
heaviness of heart. It is a joyous season to those who, like 
the year, are in their spring-time, just bursting into untried 
life; but to euch as have seen that time pass away for ever, 
whose spirits are depressed by difficulties, or broken by una- 
vailing etruggles, it isa season rather of melancholy retro- 
spection than present! enjoyment. The aged or unfortunate 
are insensible to its influence; they recall their springs, and 
mournfully contrast the happy past with the dreary present : 
truly is it said, 

Joy's recollection is no longer joy 

While sorrow’s memory is sorrow still ;” 
and deeply do they feel its truth. To those in their prime it 
is, at times, perhajs sadder etill to look beck upon the flowery 
fields of existence they have rambled through, and contrast 
them with the beaten track they now tread, and the desolate 
Prospect that lies before them. The friends of their youth 
have passed away, #0 have their brightest hopes; they fecl 
themselves changed, and their capacities for happiness dimin- 
‘ished ; they see things full of joy and promise around, and 
are filled with a mixture of worldly ecorn and unavailing re- 
gret for what can no more be theirs; and sadly do they enter 
into the feelings of the poet— 


“The sky is blue, the sward is green, 
The loaf upon the bough is seen, 

‘The wind comes from the balmy wast, 
‘Tho little songster builds its nest, 

‘The bee hums on from flower to flower, 
‘Till twilight's dim and pensive hour, 
The joyous year retarne—but when 
Bball by-past times come back sgain?”” 


° 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








PORTRAITS OP CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
CANOVA. 
Tux subject of our present sketch adds another to the list 
lof genius, struggling through every possible difficulty until it 
fat length overcomes the barriers which impede its progress. 
and finally attains the goal of its most sanguine wishes. 
Antonia Canova was born at Passagus, a small village in 
the Venetian territory, of parents whose poverty disabled 
them from giving'to the genius his early youth displayed, the 
usual cultivation or encouragement ; but he resolutely strug: 
gled with every difficulty, and at length triumphed over his fate: 








Many curious anecdotes are related of his first efforts in the 


jart in which he subsequently became a distinguighed master. 


all hed 
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‘The paintings and sculpture which adorned the small church 
of his native village first attracted his youthful admiration, 
and gave him a predilection for the profession of an artist. 
His rude attempts at forming objects, either animate or inani- 
mate, which he is described as executing with a facility and 
truth, surprising both for his premature age and the want of| 
any regular instruction, attracted the attention of the padre 
of the village, who directed his youthful genius, as far as the 
limited powers the reverend father possessed could assist him. 
Several of these incipient proofs of Canova’s early genius are 
still preserved, and are considered strong proofs of the extra- 
ordinary bias of his mind, and the deep-rooted affection he 
must, at this period, have imbibed for the art in which he was 
shortly to become so eminently celebrated. 

At the age of fourteen he sculptured two baskets of fruit, 
which are esteemed beautiful specimens ; they are now in the 
staircase of the Palazza@arsetti at Venice. The next year, 
when only fifteen, he executed Eurydice, his first statue. 
Shortly afterwards he finished Orpheus, both of which have 
been preserved with equal veneration and care. i 

Having now acquired a reputation, confined indeed to the 
emall circle of his immediate neighbourhood, he was deter- 
mined to try his fortunes in a more elevated sphere ; and, for 
this purpose, before he had attained the age of twenty, he set 
out for Rome, that repository of the arts, taking with him his 
first executed groupe in marble, Dedalus and Icarus, which 
he had lately finished” 

His first application was to the Venetian ambessador, reai- 
dent at Rome, whose patronage he in vain solicited. He met 
a similar fate in other efforts with the rich and great in Rome; 
but, when almost reduced to despair, without money and 
friends, he became known to Sir William Hamilton, the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Naples, whose discernment immediately 
saw the genius of the young artist, and whose munificence 
furnished him with the means of prosecuting his studies, and 
of establishing himself at Rome. To this his first patron, 
and to all bis family, Canova through his subsequent life ever 
manifested the warmest gratitude. 

Through this patron his merits shortly became known to 
others; even the Venetian ambaseador now condescended to 
notice his young countryman, and ordered a specimen from 
his masterly chisel. The justly celebrated groupe of the 
Theseus and Minitaur was the result of this command, and 
the lately neglected Canova was admitted to be a worthy suc- 
cessor to those celebrated sculptors who had flourished.in the 
proudest days of Grecian and Roman greatness. A few years 
afterwards he executed the tomb of Pope Ganganelli. His 
fame was now completely established; he became the rage; 
orders poured in from all the cognoscenti of Europe, and the 
atelier of Canova was the most frequented of any living 
sculptor. One of his latest works was the-splendid statue of 
Washington, intended for the capitol of the city which bears 
the name of that distinguished man. Honours were lavished 
upon him in abundance; among which may be mentioned 
his creation by the pope of a marchese, with an annual in- 
come of three thousand piastres, the whole of which sum 
Canova dedicated to the support and encouragement of poor 
and deserving artists. 

Canova is represented to have been an extremely amiable 
character in private life. Warm and kind in his disposition, 
noble and generous in his feelings, devotedly attached to the 
{ove of the fine arts, simple and unpretending in every thing 
relating to himself, which gave an additional charm to his 
exalted genius. 

The talents of Canova were not confined to sculpture ; 
painting was also his favourite pursuit, and in the specimens 
left of his devotion to this sister art, may be traced the same 
excellence, which, directed more closely to his profession, has 
ranked him first in the list of sculptors of his age. 

‘We have mentioned the liberal appropriation he made of| 
the funds allowed him by the pope, numerous acts of similar 
generosity are mentioned of him; his charitics were exten- 
sive, and performed secretly and without ostentation. At the 
time of his death he was building a church in his native vil- 
lage, for which he bequeathed funds to complete. He died at 
Venice, on the 12th October, 1822, universally regretted, no 
icas as the reviver of his art than for his amiable character as 
aman. Rome mourned his loss as a national calamity, and 
the adventurer who had entered her city, without fortune or 
a name, received at his death all the public demonstrations of 


grief and respect, paid only to the dignified and the illus- 
trious ! He. 





‘ 

Violent love is the worst of all reasons for Marriage ; a 
couple who havo no better reason for uniting, seldom continue 
long happy. 





HORTICULTURE, 


We make the following extract from the able and learned 
address of John W. Francis, M. D. delivered at the last anni- 
versary of the New-York Horticultural Society. It will be 
read with pleasure by all who take an interest in horticultu- 
ral pursuits; 

La Belle France, the country of chivalry and romance, was: 
distinguished at an early period for her taste and cultivation in 
horticulture ; even so early as in the time of Charlemagne, who 
is probably the first to have contributed royal opulence to this 
purpose in that nation, To this early date we refer the intro- 
duction into that country of the best fruits; the cultivation of] 
orchards and vineyards. Francis the First edopted the gar- 
dening of Italy, as a part of the decorations of the palace of| 
Fontainbleau. In the time of Louis XIV..the philosopher 
Evelyn visited the garden of Versailles. He speaks with en- 
thusiasm of its elegance and taste. 

In Le Notre, that munificent monarch found one whose 
style was as rich and gorgeous as his own, and the nation 
was delighted with the novelty and brilliancy of his designs. 
A diversity of taste has led to a diversity of decision as to the 
merits of these magnificent gardens; they are reported to 
have cost two hundred millions of francs. The style of La 
| Notre is, however, still followed ; and of a similar character, 
| though less costly, we find the establishments of Meudon and 

Trianon. 

Agricola, a Dutch writer, observes, that the sight of Ver- 
eailles gave him a foretaste of paradise ; and Bradley remarks, 
Versailles is the sum of every thing that has been done in 
gardening. 

Of the innumerable establishments for the promotion of] 
physical science whicbdiversify, embellish, and enrich France, 
jand more especially of those which are devoted to botanical 
and horticultural knowledge, the present does not offer a 
suitable occasion to speak; but I may be permitted yet to 
notice one institution, which by universal consent is the 
theme of admiration and praise to every one alive to the har- 
monies of nature. The garden of plants founded by Louis 
XIII. is the noblest establishment of the kind in the world. 
Nothing even approaching to it has ever elsewhere been 
known. The spectator of this enchanted spot will here find 
the eye delighted, and the imagination excited and gratified, 
while surveying the wonderful varieties and forms of beauty 
displayed by the vegetable products of every clime. Here he will 
feel himself almost transplanted, as by enchantment, among the 
rich plains of India, and the heath-covered wilds of Southern 
Africa; here he will find the resplendent blossoms of the 
canna, the sterlizia, and the magnificent foliage of the big- 
nonia and the dombyia. From nature’s self he may turn to 
the ingenuity and devices of man, the minister of nature. 

In inspecting the vegetable musuem he will here see Du 
Hamel’s own specimens of his experiments on trees; the 
original herbarium of Tournefort and of Vaillant, the collec- 
tions of the Michaux, and evidences without number, of the 
labours and scientific classifications of Jussieu, a true phi- 
losopher, the founder of the Ordines Naturales, a work which 
has divided the judgment of the profoundest investigators of 
the vegetable kingdom into two great parties, of Linneans 
and Anti-Linneans, 

The experimental department of the garden will exhibit to 
him an almost endless variety of display in the mode of train- 
ing fruit trees, whether standards or espaliers. The resources 
and tenacity of vegetable life will be unfolded to him by the 
Moet unexpected and complex forms of successful ingrafting. 
In the year 1816, I visited this magnificent temple of nature, 
and its vast treasures were rendered the more accessible to 
my examination by the kindness and civility of the venerable 
Desfontaines, the professor of botany to the royal garden, 
whoee reputation is fixed in the list of nature’s expositors by 
the publication of his Flora Atlantica. The pride of nativity 
could not but ewell in my veins, when I was informed, and 
saw with my own eyes, that pre-eminent among the magnifi- 
cent and beautiful hardy exotics of the garden, shone our 
North American forest. trecs, the enduring platanus and the 
fragrant magnolia. 

But this institution is devoted not only to the beauties of| 
nature but consecrated as the temple of science. In the walks 
of this garden Buffon composed his immortal history of crea- 
tion, portraying its character and depicting its beauties; form- 
ing the noblest chant to the glory of the Maker, in the illus- 
tration of fis works. Would that this sublime genius had 
not sullied it by impurity, and debased it by ingratitude, 
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human mind does he afford, who under the shade of the 
mightiest trees of the garden, the exotics of our own soil, 
could write that, in America, nature had be-littled her pro- 
ductions, 

Perhape it was characteristic of him who could behold with 
philosophic composure his own marble statue, with an inscrip- 
tion that transgresses all bounds of modesty, and might by 
the most liberal be deemed impious. 

“ Majestati natare par ingeniam !"" 
“A genius equal to the majesty of nature !’? 

In this devoted spot, the no less distinguished Cuvier, under 
the patronage of the late emperor Napoleon, has given system 
and symmetry to the science of nature, and completed that 
structure of which Aristotle, under the direction of Alexander, 
laid the corner-stone, 

In Italy the Medici are distinguished as the revivers of gar- 
dening, as well as of literature and the fine arts. From their 
example it received an impulse, which is visible in every part 
of that delightful country. The prodigality of nature has 
here been such, as to Jessen the necessity of exertion on the 
part of these degenerate descendants of the Romans; and we 
do not recognise among them an elevated science in their hor- 
ticultare and husbandry. 

‘The gardens of Lombardy boast the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion in Europe. The ducal garden at Florence, and the villa 
of Rome, are objects of curiosity to every traveller. 

In this land of taste and song, of Dante and Rossini, where 
both the severer and the polite branches of knowledge have 
been most profitably cultivated by the gentler sex, one of the 
moat elaborate works on the philosophy of nature, the vegeta- 
ble statistics of Dr. Hales has been improved and illustrated 
by the accomplished Lady Signora Maria Angela Ardinghelli. 

Our Dutch forefathers, in the land of their birth, were no 
leas devoted to the elegant villa than to the pursuits of wealth, 
and few of their opulent merchants but possessed their gar- 
den on the banks of some one of the numerous canals of that 
interesting country. Indeed, prior to the cultivation of hor- 
ticulture in England, we find that Holland supplied London 
with her beet esculent plants, and the various choice produc- 
tions of the kitchen garden. 

The botanic garden at Leyden is an object of peculiar in- 
terest, from its early establishment and its venerable age; and 
above all, from its connexion with the name of the illustrious 
Boerhaave, the ornament of the medical profession and of hu- 
man nature. Here, after the fatigues of public instruction and 
professional avocation, he recreated in the philosophy of na- 
ture. I have often seen the good old man, before the morn- 
ing dawn, says his beloved disciple, the Baron Von Haller, 
perambulating about the garden, in his wooden slippers, that 
he might more immediately superintend the culture of plants, 
and speculate on their flowers and fruite. 

In Holland, says Sir William Temple, “gardening has been 
the common favourite of public and private men; a pleasure 
of the greatest, and a care of the meanest; and indeed an 
employment and a profession, for which no man there is too 
high or too low.” We may add, that their labours are chiefly 
subservient to practical and economical purposes; yet not so 
as to neglect the graces and elegancies of the art among the 
more opulent. 

Such then we find to be the results of associate labour and 
continuous exertions among those nations, who deem that the 
earth is to be cultivated to bring forth its treasures, and that 
in conformity to the highest and most imperative ordinance of 
heaven, the toils of the husbandman are the offering which 
moust be tendered at the altar of Pomona. 

Moreover, the history of our species demonstrate the cloee 
connection between the arts of husbandry and the condition 
of our social state. “The mines of a nation,” says Franklin, 
“are but shovel deep.” The plough is the pioneer of civili- 
zation, and until nations have arrived at this stage of their 
career, they are justly pronounced barbarous; and wherever 
this great agricultural instrument has been introduced, it has 
led to the noblest triumphs of our species, the arts and sci- 
ences, and all the glorious offspring of genius. 





HONOUR. 

The ancients defined honour to be either the observance of 
virtue or reverence to that merit. The philosophers generally 
have declared it to consist in probity and usefulness, in the 
discharge of duties, and the culture of morals. A modern 
writer of eminence, distinguishing between false modern ho- 
nour and true dignity, seays—the first is that which makes a 
man assail even the life of his friend for a punctilio or a mo- 
mentary excitement ; the latter, that which makes him despise 
every paltry affront from others, and-apologize for every ap- 











J What a striking cxamplo of the occasional obliquity of the 


parent or unjust affronton.his part. The \genUine sense of 
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honour in gentlemen of the navy or army would seem to be, 
earnestness for the attainment of all the knowledge and skill, 
and the force of resolution, Goose dcioreniewpe tae 
ciency in their professions. So far as fighting belongs to thei: 
career, it is for their country, and not for themselves; they 
have their own lives less at their disposal than mere citizens, 
because they have specially pledged themselves to their govern- 
ment. Honour must be something positive and universal— 
theirs cannot be different from that of other gentlemen ; or if 
it differs, the variation arises from the obligation under which 
they labour, of being particularly tenacious of their lives on 
other occasions than professional battle or service. It is, there- 
fore, quite an error or superstition in them, to suppose that 
they are required to resent slighter personal affronts, or to 
fight duels for slighter cause than other people. The sound 
part of the world must view their case in the contrary light. 
Plato understood true horiour, when, on being informed that 
certain persons had spoken ill of him, he observed, ‘ We will 
lead such a life that none shall believe them.” 

The honour of youth is to be, in the language of Solomon, 
‘tas the morning light, which shineth more and more, unto 
the perfect day.” The anostentatious pursuit of operative 
worth is their proper business; they cannot be justly said to 
have any reputation for which to fight or to bluster, until they 
have qualified themselves, or have begun to serve or to adorn 
the community to which they belong. Duels, if to be endured 
at all, are tolerable only in Persons of a certain maturity of 
ege, character, and station; who have, as it were, surface and 
depth of credit and interests to be wounded or outraged. 

There are several kinds of valour, very distinct. Mere 
animal courage is common to brutes, and to a large portion of, 
the vulgarest, the most savage or vicious of the human race. 
‘The artificial spirit is that which is produced by particular 
Position, necessity, or other combination of peculiar circum- 
stances. Oftentimes, or in most instances, its immediate 
source is fear, the dread of punishment, or disgrace, The 
celebrated orator, Wyndham, a nice critic of human nature, 
remarked, that this is the principle of discipline; that disci. 
pline is essential to the very life and action of armies, and, of| 
course, that ‘all the high military merits, whose character- 







knife gleaming in the morning sunbeam, and, with the rapidity 
of lightning leaving the cloud, it was buried in the heart of| 
the panther.” Ibid. 





THE FEMALES OF AFRICA. 

Among the usages of the females of Africa, the following is 
related by Richard Lander, in his narrative of Clapperton’s 
last expedition : 

“When an infant dies, the mother invariably wears sus- 
pended from the neck, and reaching to the bosom, a figure of 
a child, about six inches in length, and of proportionable 
thickness, which is carved in wood, and regarded by the peo- 
ple as a token of mourning. This is worn for an indefinite 
length of time, according to the inclination or caprice of the 
bereaved parent ; and many women do not cast it aside until 
the expiration of six, eight, and even twelve months, during 
which they chat to and caress the wooden figure, as if it had 
been instinct with life and motion, possessed of all the play- 
fulness and endearing manners which distinguished their off- 
spring when alive, and capable of enjoying the effects of ma- 
ternal tenderness. This singular custom is confined exclusively 
to Yariba.” Ibid. 





FEMALE BEAUTY. . 
To sum up the whole, the charms that are really indispen- 
sable to being beloved may be possessed’ by every one who is 
not personally, or mentally, or morally deformed. Let us enu- 
merate them. Firetly—an eye, whether black, blue, or gray, 
that has the spirit of kindness in its expréssion. Secondly— 
a mouth that is able to say a good deal, and all sincerely. Its 
teeth, kept as clean as possible, must be an argument of clean- 
liness in general; it must also be very good-natured to servanta, 
and friends that come in unexpectedly to dinner. Thirdly— 
a figure which shall preserve iteelf, not by neglecting any of 
its duties, but by good taste, exercise, and the dislike of gross 
living. A woman may be fond-of almost any pleasure under| 
the sun, excepting those of tattling, and the table, and osten- 
tation. Fourthly—theart of being happy at home, and making 
that home the abode of peace, Where can peace dwell if there 
is not piety 7 These qualities will sway the soul of man, when 
the shallower i 








istic is courage, grow, like flowers in a hot bed, from what 
is founded in fear.” He carried the doctrine too far; for love 
of glory, the sense of duty, the alacrity of emulation, are, 
perhaps, the chief impulses with the higher officers in the 
career of arms. But no writer has questioned the theory that 
the courage of duelling or suicide is generally artificial, and 
resolvable into some sort of cowardice. According to high 
authority, ‘‘the only genuine, comprehensive, and invincible 
courage, is inseparably connected with universal rectitude and 
Yeligious hope’—that is, moral courage, guided by reason and 


perfections would cease tocharm. A good heart 
is, after all, the best beautifier. Ladies’ Magazine. 
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Duels.—It ia with sincere pleasure we record the fact, alike 
honourable to the character of the country, and auspicious to 
the future repose and substantial glory of the American navy, 
that all the officers engaged in the late duel at Philadelphia, 
have had their names struck from the roll, and been dismissed 





philanthropy, and looking to the future as well as the pre- 
sent life. National Gazette. 
A PANTHER HUNT. 

A British traveller in Brazil gives the following account of| 
a panther hunt near the Villa de Fernaiba : 

“Finding I still persisted in my favourite pursuit, the 
Governor good-naturedly resolved on gratifying me with the 
spectacle of a panther hunt. Accompanied by his sons, we 
rode out early in the morning to an extensive plain, in the 
centre of which was a jungle; into this the Vaqueiros had 
succeeded in driving, on the previous night, a large panther, 
Preparatory to the morning's sport. We took our station on 
an eminence which commanded # view of the entire field. 
The loud barking of the dogs, the wild cries of the huntamen 
as they galloped round the skirts of the jungle cheering on 
the dogs, formed an animated scene. Aroused in his lair, the 
panther, furious with rage, sprang forth to meet its enemies. 
The Vaqueiro nearest to the point from which he had issued, 
now advanced to tle attack. He exhibited a beautiful sight, 
whirling in the air his lasso, and urging forward with the 
spur the spirited little steed on which he was mounted, whose 
dilated nostril, fiery eye-ball, and erect mane, proclaimed his 
instinctive dread of the enemy in his front. The panther 
crouched in the act to epring on his advancing foe, but he was 
forestalled by the well-skilled assailant, who, at the distance 
of twenty yards, threw his laseo with unerring aim. Scarcely 
had it left his hand before the well-trained horse wheeled 
round and flew across the plain, dragging after him the already 
disabled panther; for with such beautiful precision had the 
lasso been thrown, that the fore-paw of the animal was fairly 
strapped to his neck. “The whole party now dashed forward 
to be in at the death. The Vaqueiro, slackening his pace, 
gradually shortened the length of the cord till he brought his 
enemy within a few yards of him, and then, in lese time than 
Tcan narrate it, I saw him leap from his saddle, his broad 





the service. Into the merits of this affair. we do not intend 
to enter—they are of no consequence except to the parties 
themselves—but with the general influence which personal 
combat, hitherto indirectly permitted by government, has ex- 
erted, and might still exert over the country at large, we are 
deeply concerned. Barbarous and bloody in the extreme, the 
relict of dark ages of crime and superstition, and resorted to, 
ina great majority of instances, not for the vindication of lofty 
principles, or the defence of female honour and beauty, but 
for the most trivial and ridiculous provocations, its practice is 
a disgraceful stain on the pages of modern history. Let its 
very record be wiped away as soon as possible. The executive: 
of the United States deserves, and will receive, full credit for 
his prompt and efficient measures on this occasion, and will, 
it is devoutly to be hoped, form an invariable guide for the 
future rulers of theland. 

Webster's Abridged Dictionary.—Our indefatigable lexi- 
cographer evinces an unremitting disposition to supply the 
wants of the primary. schools. How well fitted he is to ac. 
complish the arduous and useful task, the history of educa- 
tion in the United States bears ample testimony on its records, 
and the present undertaking, humble as it may appear, is by 
no means likely to derogate from his well earned reputation, 
or to be attended with less usefulness to the rising generation. 
The large Dictionary is altogether unsuitable, from its dimen- 
sions, for the school-room or the counting-house. The pre- 
sent edition will form a very acceptable substitute. 

Bank failures.—We have received several communications} 
in relation to the disastrous events connected with the stopping 
of payment by certain banks, Deeply sympsthising with the 
distress occasioned by the circumstance, and anxious to pro- 
mote any measures which may obviate its recurrence, and put 
an end tothe fraud in which they eo often originate, we should 











gladly give a place to some of the articles ; but want of room 
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Boston Courier.—The editor of this journal misunderstands 
the tenor of our last card. We did not intend to convey the 
remotest suspicion of his having knowingly copied an original 
Production from our columns without due credit. His well 
known sense of honour and justice, and his uniform conduct 
towards his contemporaries, forbid the idea. We have not a 
file of the Courier, or we would point out the number in which 
the article alluded to appeared. We agree with him in opinion 
that the custom so prevalent among editors in this country, of 
designating each other in their public intercourse by name, is 
an odious one, and ought to be reformed. By no single cir- 
cumstance hag the American press been more degraded. It 
has thus been converted into an engine of personal warfare, 
in the management of which all considerations of self-respect, 
mutual forbearance, and the honour and dignity of the profes- 
sion itself, are frequently entirely banished from the} recollec- 
tion. The promotion of public good, the advancement of 
knowledge, as well as the gratification of intelligent curiosity, 
which does not delight to dwell on individual and trivial dis- 
putes, are lost sight of, and the great end of an enlightened 
prees is thus left unaccomplished. 


—— 
Metamora.—Our readers have probably all laughed merrily 
over the humorous and broad caricatures of Johnson, as 6x- 
hibited with masterly skill in his annual “Scraps”? They 
are as little prepared as we were to admire his excellence in 
the more serious department of his art. He has, however, 
succeeded in representing our favourite native tragedian to 
the life, as be appears in his admirable character of the red 
hero, in @ moet beautiful print. The execution of this litho- 
graph is spirited, and does full justice to the noble and com- 
manding person, and the dignified attitude of Forrest. It 
comes further recommended to hia friends—end what Ameri- 
can is not his friend, and not proud of claiming his genius and 
talents for his country 1—by the exact likeness of the picture. 
ee Sat ee 


Green-room chit-chat—A new opera, from the pen of 8 
gentleman celebrated for his wit, tact, and talent, has been 
for some time in active preparation, and bids fair to surpass, 
in suecean and eclat, every previous production of the kind 
offered on the American boards. We have been favoured 
with the perusal of the manuscript, and feel fally warranted 
in asserting that for neatness of dialogue, and general brillian- 
cy and cleverness of execution, its stands unrivalled by any 
original production that has ever fallen under our notice. As 
an evidence of the high estimation in which it is held by the 
managers, we learn that they intend to bring it forward in 
the most splendid manner, with new scenery, dresses, and 
decorations. The music has been composed, selected, and 
arranged by a gentleman distinguished for his science, taste, 
and skill; though of a very different description, it is said by 
judges to be fully equal to that‘of the Caliph of Bagdad in 
many respects, and from its wild and romantic character, 
greatly superior in dramatic effect, Mire. Austin, for whom 
we believe the piece was written, will sustain the principal 
female character, and the whole strength of the company is 
enlisted to support her. In short, a rich operatic entertain- 
ment may be anticipated; and the anxiety of the public, which 
is quite alive on the subject, will not be disappointed. 





Treasurer's Benefit.—It is not often we go out of our 
way to call attention to the claims of any person connect- 
edwith the theatre. Indeed, the different individuals that com. 
pose that sapient personage denominated the public, have each 
their particular favourites, whom they make # point of aiding 
on their benefit nights without taking into consideration any 
paragraph or paragraphs either for or against their merits or 
demerits. Mr. Blake, who makes his appeal on Wednesday 
evening next, is a universal favourite, and deserves to be uni- 
versally patronized. He is no actor, and never appears in 
public except in the part of a civil, attentive, and gentle- 
manly receiver of cash and deliverer of tickets, in which 
character we have never seen his equal. There are a smooth. 
ness and polish about him—a judicious mixture of the suaviter 
in modo with the fortiter in re, that have for many years secur- 
ed bim the respect and admiration of the frequenters of the 
Park theatre. His bill is one of the strongest that has been 
offered this season. 


The Euterpeiad.—Mr. G. W. Bleecker intends issuing, 
simultaneously at New-York and New-Haven, a semi-monthly 
Paper with the above title. It will be devoted Principally to 
the department of music, and contain pieces original and 
selected, for the voice, piano-forte, organ, flute, clarionet, and 
other instruments. 


Engraving.—Boume has for sala.a likeness of Pope Pius 
the seventh, from a drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence, en 























compels us to decline doing so. In the newspaper they will 
Prove appropriate and welcome subjects for di : 


graved by Cousins, 
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BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTRY WIND. 
COMPOSED BY DR. ARNE 
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Blow, blow, thou win - try wind, Thoa art not #0 un - kind, 
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thou art not so on-kind man’s in gra 
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tooth is not so keen, Be- cause thou art 0 seen, Thy tooth is not so keen, Be- cause thou art not seen; _— All 
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though thy breath be rudo, Al-though thy breath be rude, Al = though thy breath «be ~— rude. SASORP EEK: 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky 
That dost not bite so nigh, 

As beneGts forgot : 
‘Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friond remember’d not: 









































































































lordship, “my children have heard so much about you that i 
they are extremely anxious to have a glimpee at the great man. ||the sea-caves of Norway; and all, because a bulbous, broad- 
Kemstz anv Watsox.—The theatre at Cheltenham, says}|They are just now at dinner in the next room—you will} brimmed, zodiac-waisted, son of Mammon, who may be sitting 
Kelly, was under the management of theeccentric Watson, who|| oblige me by going in with me for a moment.” “Oh! pray |jat thie identical moment in the next box to me, for ought 1 
was a fellow of infinite jest and humour. In John Kemble’s|| don’t ask me; what on earth could I say to them?’ “ Give || know to the contrary, will not, as the Scottish song says, “let 
younger days he was a near ally of his, and both belonged to|| them at least the pleesureof seeing you.” And half-led, half- |jthem be.” 
a strolling company. They lived, or rather, by Watson’s ac-|| pushed into the room, the prime minister approached the little} Dutt 11mxe wit’ Hymen.—A Portsmouth paper says, it is 
count, starved together. Atone time, in Gloucestershire, they|| group—looked from their father to them—from them to their llnow about six weeks since we have had occasion to record a 
were left penniless; and after continued vicissitudes, Wat-|| father—remained for several minutes twirling his hat, with- }/marriage in this town. 
son assured me, such was their distress, that at that time they||out finding a single sentence at his disposal, and departed.|| Peasant anecpoTs.—“ In painting,” remarks Ibu Batuta, 
were glad to get into a turnip-field and make e meal off its||So much for the domestic eloquence of an orator. who travelled in China in the fourteenth century, “nonc 
produce uncooked; and, he added, it was while regaling on|| Exrencive niceTy.—A special messenger arrived in Ches-|\come near the Chinese.” In proof of this he relates a plea- 
the raw vegetable that they hit upon a scheme to recruit their||ter the other dey, after riding nearly one hundred -miles, at ||sant anecdote. ‘I one day entered into one of their cities for 
finances; anda lucky turn-up it turned out, It was neither|/ten miles an hour speed, for the extraordinary purpose ofa moment; some time after 1 had occasion again to visit it, 
more nor less than that John Kemble should turn methodist || directing that t70 commas and a final » should be omitted in |jand what should I see upon its walls, and upon papers stuck 
preacher, and Watson perform the part of clerk. Their scheme]||an advertisement relative to a certain rail-road ! up in its streets, but pictures of myself and my companions ? 
was organised, and Tewkesbury was their first scene of action.|| Luxuny.—At this instant, says Mr. Campbell, the swarthy || This is constantly done with all strangers who pass through ° 
‘They drew together in a field a numerous congregation, and|| Indian is braving the ferocity of the ravenous tiger, or nimble ftheir towns. And should a stranger do any thing to make a 
Kemble preached with such piety and so much effect, that ajjleopard, to win from its fierce possession a dappled hammer-|iflight necessary, they would send out his picture to all the 
large collection rewarded his labours. This anecdote Kemble||cloth for my lord mayor of London, The patient diver is | Provinces, and he would be in consequence detected.” 
himself told me was perfectly true. |jexploring the dim, inconstant depths of the ocean to wring} The friendship of an artful man is mere self-interest ; yon 
Mapame Cataani.—At Bangor Madame Catalani heard|| from the maw of the philosophical and contemplative oyster, || will get nothing and may lose much by it. 
the Welsh harp for the first time. The old blind harper ofjjpale, glistening pearls, to skimmer in the light of Almack’s.} There cannot be a greater treachery than first to raise a 
the house was in the kitchen; thither she went, and seemed||The dusky Arab urges his headlong eteed after the affrighted eonfidence, and then to betray it. 
delighted with the wild and plaintive music which he played;|}ostrich, to snatch the feathers that shall wave at St. James's; ‘There is no one s0 liable to be angry with others as he who 
but when he struck up a Welsh jig, she darted up before all|/or the mountain-headed Paupon is tumbling the bird of para-|jis ill at ease with himself. 
the servants in the kitchen, and danced as if she were crazy.||dise from his perfumed nest, under the invisible i 
mnie oie per thonget she ee i would have finished. (ean. ee ee eat hen GEORGE P. MORRIG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
n ig en, she gave the harper two guineas, if he co y hands on her, with as little remorse as i " a ges ee oa 
Mz. Prrt.—Th late Mr. Pitt was a remarkably shy man.||she were a turtla ‘The wastes of Siberia cannot shelter the}, Roblished every Baturday, ut 163 Willlam-strect, between Boakman 
He was on terms of the greatest intimacy with Lord Camden,}/sable; the whale cannot flounder through the icebergs of the | No rubecription received. for a less period than one year, 
and being at bis howe on a morning visit, “Pitt,” asid hisl{ Arctic ocean; there is no reat for the stately clephant in the 3, SEYMOUR, PRINTER, JDEN-STREET( 
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THE DEPARTED. 

Tn the death of this interesting young lady, Miss Julia H. Bedlow, eut 
off in the bloom of youth, her parents have not only been bereaved of a 
most lovely and affectionate daughter, but a large circle of friends have 
been deprived of one who, by her amiable qualities, kad eodeared her- 
self to all who knew her-New- York Observer. 

Ano thou the beautiful, alas, art gone! 

Gone in the budding spring-time of thy years, 

With all thy smiling hopes, that promised fair 

A flowery summer and a fruited fall, 

Untimely laid in darkness and in dust. 

Thou wert beloved of all, for all must love 

The gentle and ingenuous of heart; 

And such was thine, to virtue ever true, 

And tuned to every fecling kind and chaste, 

Like delicate barp-atrings to the summer winds. 

A few brief months erewhile, and thou didst move 

Star-like within thy high and courted aphere, 

With the elastic buoyancy of one 

Whose life is full of freshness and of youth; 

While mid the whiteness of thy dimpled cheek 
» Health spread her carmine, like the rose’s blush 

Reflected from the lily’s glossy snow. 

‘Thy mien was pensive, yet thy heart was light, 

Though all unsuited to the frolic play 

Of wild unfettered mirth, for from thy prime, 

In the dark chambers of thy gentle eyes 

Had cloister-courting melancholy mused. 

I saw thee oft, not in the banquet hall, 

Nor mid the mazes of the stirring dance, 

But in retirement’s meditative scenes, 

‘Po contemplation and to friendship dear ; 

Ay, saw and loved thee too, as [ do love 

‘The chosen sister of my boyish years; 

And as I gazed upon thy perfect form, 

The beauteous casket of a treasured mind, 

And listened to the music of thy words, 

In harp-like cadence warbling to my ear 

‘The sweet and living poetry of sound, 

T’ve felt impassioned, at that thrilling hour, 

How cold and lead-like on an humble name, 

The curse, the clog of poverty may lic. 

But vain were all regret—thy destin: 

Hath mocked the promise of the traitress hope. 

Consumption stole with slow insidious step 

Into thy bowers of health, fair-futured one, 

And leaving still the blush upon thy cheek, 

That he might pierce more surely to the heart, 

E’en as a cunning miner unperceived, 

Relentlessly thy life’s frail fabric sapp'd. 

T saw the death-damp on thy marble brow— 

‘The shroud, the pall, the coffin, and the bier— 

I saw thy last dark couch, the couch of all, 

Begirt by weeping ones, and yet no drop 

Refreshed the desert of my withered heart; 

For tears had nought of solace for the thoughts 

‘That stalked in darkness o’er its silent wastes. 

O death, thou stern and ever-restless king! 

Why wilt thou pass the bowed and hoary head— 

‘The friendless, Roveleig weary-wandering— 

‘The blighted, sered, and desolate of soul— 

‘That wait impatient on thy lingering call, 

And, with a reckless unrelenting hand, 

‘The young, the gay, the beautiful and loved, 

In the green freshness of their prime cut down? Provevs. 





TO MARY. 

O what is virtue? ’tis to keep 

Each passion under strict control, 
Nor let a wily tempter creep 

Into the garden of the soul. 
It is to conquer selfish pride, 

And each inordinate desire ; 
To take the scriptures for our guide, 

And speak and act as they require. 
O what is virtue? ’tis to love, 

Beyond all things of time and space, 
Him who descended from above 

To save from death our rebel race ; 
It is to love the words He spake, 

Which none on earth e’er spoke before ; 
His burthen and His yoke to take, 

And meekly bear them as He bore. 
O what is virtuo ? ’tis to prize 

Another's interest as our own; 
In joy or grief to sympathize 

For bliss received or pleasures flown. 
It is to keep the mind and heart 

From every selfish motive free ; 





To walk by truth’s unerring chart—- 
It is, in short, to be like thee. 

















THE POET. 
The poet seized his new-made pen, 
And through his clustering hair 
He passed his fingers; once, again 
He thumpt—but nought was there ! 
The poet drew his little stand 
Still closer to the fire, 
And plied the tongs with desperate hand 
Til the bright flame rose higher. 
He hoped some bright idea would rise, 
Regplendent as the flame, 
That might the sleepy world surprise, 
And gain for him a name. 
He dippd his pen. began to write, 
As through his casement shone 
‘The crescent planet of the night, 
High on her starry throne. 
But, “Lana,” “Cynthia,” “silver moon,” 
Might suit an humbler pen ; 
The subject was discarded soon— 
The poet dipt again. 
He thought of eyes, whose shape and hue 
Might well a theme inspire, 
But wavered long 'twixt black and blue, 
And stirred again the fire; 
And nearer hitch’d his elbow chair, 
And on the ceiling gazed ; 
Then on his fingers, thin and fair, 
Which ladies oft had praised. 
The poet strove to call to mind 
Some sweet romantic grove, 
Where some “ Ianthe,” fair as kind, 
Had smiled upon his love. 
He dipt his pen—the scene was there, 
The maiden stood in view ; 
Then came the look with which the fair 
Smiled at his raptures too. 
That crimson lip, so curl'd in scorn, 
One dash the line effaced— 
Twas not enough—the sheet was torn 
On which her name was traced. 
The greedy flames the name devour, 
That name so soft in rhyme; 
And, tell it not—the poet swore ! 
In terms not quite sublime ; 
And then he bit his nether lip, 
And pull'd his whiskers twice, 
Thought of the proverb—“ many a slip’— 
But felt—as cold as ice. 
He seized a paper, which till then 
Had lain neglected by— 
‘A premium offered !? Where’s my pen? 
“A hundred lines!? Pll try. 
What theme? No matter—from the heart 
‘The numbers need not spring ; 
Tl write with true poetic art, 
Rise, fall, soar—that’s the thing! 
The poet wrote a poem, and 
The premium was his own ; 
Abundant crops reward the land 
Where golden seeds are sown. 





TO EMILE. 
Forget me not! Above life’s stream 
Let not oblivion’s cloudy win; 
Eclipse the joy of love’s young dream, 
Or shadows o'er its lustre fling; 
For, as the pilgrim turns to gaze 
On Mecca’s pure and holy shrine, 
So memory’s clearest brightest rays 
Are poured from those soft eyes of thine! 


Forget me not! I could not bear 

To think my fate should be to thee 
Indifferent as a cloud in air, 

Or flickering star-light on the sea ; 
For I have loved so deep and sure, 

So strangely passionate and long, 
That it were madness to endure 

Life without thee—source of my song! 


Forget me not! Ob! come ye hours 

With all your memories to her— 
To her I loved midst childhood’s bowers, 

“ My boyhood’s earliest worshipper!” 
Oh long may her enkindled eye 

Bear the fair hues of other years; 
The azure of a stainless sky, 

When dark-blue evening sheds her tears ! 
Forget me not! I ask thy thought, 

Fair houri of my dreams! to be 
With kindly recollections fraught, 

Of one who ever dreams of thee— 


Isrpora. 
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In the gay beauty of the day 
‘That pours around its flood of light, 
Or when thy sunset-clouds decay, 
And shadows veil the brow of night! 


Fair Emile! thou art not vain— 

Thou askest not the boon of praise; 
Thou needest not the poet’s strain, 

The enthusiast rapture of his lays ; 
And trusting in thy wealth of love, 

Life’s countless cares are all forgot ; 
The soul is lifted high above, 

In numbered changes of my lot ! 
Iknow thet hanghtiness is said 

To linger, dar! y-stern, with me, 
Because my heart has aye essayed 

To pour its hoard to none but thee! 
To none but thee its wealth is given, 

Thou solace of my checkered lot; 
Fair star that gilds my future heaven— 

Peri of hope! forget me not ! Evenasy 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 

Preesine circumstances induced me a few years since to 

take a passage in one of the late fall vessels from Quebec, 
bound to an English port. The winter season in this truly 
inhospitable climate had set in unusually early, and with more 
than its accustomed severity. But two or three outward bound 
vessels remained in the harbour, and it was even a doubtful 
case whether these would be enabled to clear the always 
dangerous, but now nearly closed navigation of the St. Law- 
rence. A sudden change in the weather, accompanied with 
a fair wind, however, presented so favourable a prospect to 
the captain of the barque I had engaged a passage in, that op 
the morning it took place I was informed of his intention of 
sailing without further delay. Anxious to reach England, 
and desirous of escaping a tedious journcy over land at this 
inclement season, I preferred incurring all the risks attendant 
on this dangerous voyage, than subject myself to the delay 
and unpleasantness of making a circuitous route tothe nearest 
American port, and going from thence by one of the regular 
packets, My arrangements were soon made, and I joined the 
vessel at the hour announced for our sailing. 
Thad understood that I should be the only passenger, and 
was agreeably surprised on my arrival on board to find that 
a lady and gentleman were also to be the companions of our 
voyage. The captain scarcely had time in the bustle atten- 
dant on our getting under weigh, to briefly explain the causes 
which had so unexpectedly increased our small cabin party. 
Mr. S. was a young Scotchman, who had been some time 
cettled in Canada as a merchant; an attachment had long 
subsisted between him and the lady who now bore his name, 
unauthorised by her relatives; an elopement had been the 
consequence of this opposition, and they had been privately 
married only the evening previous to our sailing. The affairs 
of Mr. S. compelled him to visit his native country, and his 
young bride had determined to accompany him. Our vessel 
had been selected as affording certain means of escaping pur- 
suit, and they had eftected their embarkation privately, con- 
fiding their secret only to a tried friend at Quebec. The 
peculiarity of the young couple’s situation, with the spico of 
romance attached to it, might have excited a degree of interest 
in men of more cynical feelings than ever I could lay claim 
to, added to which, the character of Mr. S. was known to me 
by reputation as being every way unexceptionable and exem- 
plary. I therefore followed the captain into the cabin, deter- 
mined to lose no time in putting myself upon easy and familiar 
terms with my compagnons du voyage. 4 

An introduction was given in due form, and ina few hours 
we were placed upon a footing of intimacy which it would 
have taken the intercourse of months to have effected on 
shore. I had leisure during this period for observing my fair 
fellow-passenger, and truly a more lovely specimen of British 
Canadian beauty I had never witnessed during my long resi- 
dencein the colony. She was tall, but elegantly formed, with 
features of the pure Grecian cast, set off] by a complexion of 
almost ) dazzling whiteness, through Which (the most delicate 
tint was discernible, that werc I at(all addicted to poetical 








imagery, I should compare i' ') 1» 


opening rose-bud,” “2 
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peach blossom,” “the first rosy tint of morn,” or to the innu- 
merable similitudes which a poetic vein can call into existence, 
upon similar emergencies—suffice it, however, to say that such) 
a woman might plead an excuse for the rashness of Mr. S., 
and that her lady-like demeanour and well-informed mind, 
might well pardon my poor eulogium on her merits. 

The first three days of our voyage were passed in friendly 
intercourse, rendered more interesting by the peculiarity of 
our situation, and enlivened by the extremely moderate wea- 
ther we had hitherto experienced, and the continuance of a 
favourable wind. We were now reaching the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and confidently hoped that a very short period 
would place us beyond the immediate danger always to be 
dreaded on this coast at the advanced season that we were en- 
countering its perils. On the evening of the third day since 
our departure from Quebec, we were seated in our snug cabin 
enjoying the luxury of a sea-coal fire, and the enlivening 
ctlects of a jug of excellent whisky-toddy, which Mr. S. had 
concocted with a scientific tact that only a Scotchman is capa- 
ble of executing. It was the captain’s watch below, and 
induced by the promise that Mrs. S. would charm us with 
some of the simple melodies of her native Canada, he joined 
our little party at the expense of his brief allotment of rest. 
The said jug of whisky-toddy might aleo have had its due 
influence—be that as it may, he joined us—and we continued 
to enjoy ourselves until nearly midnight, when we were sud- 
denly interrupted by the entrance of the officer on watch, who 
hastily summoned the captain on deck. 1 saw by the man’s| 
countenance that something was amiss, and an increased motion 
in the ship soon convinced me that a change had taken place 
in the weather. ‘The loud call of “all hands on deck,” quick- 
ly brought me to the same spot to ascertain exactly what was 
going forward, 1 was immediately put in possession of the 
cause of alarm; the wind had suddenly changed round to the 
north-cast, and there were evident indications that a strong 
gale was coming on, accompanied by a snow storm, which 
bid fair to rage with a violence, from the quarter the wind 
was now at, only known in these northern latitudes. Our 
captain was using every exertion which the most experienced 
nautical skill could put into requisition to make the vessel 
“tight and trim” to meet the expected shock, and the crew 
were cheerfully seconding his efforts. Having ascertained 
the state of things on deck, my next thought was directed to 
my fellow-passengers. On entcring the cabin I] found them 
partially acquainted with our situation, and any anxiety I 
inight have experienced regarding Mrs. S. wax soon dissipated 
by the cheerful salutation she gave me on my entrance ; gaily 
remarking “that she had been too long used to snow storms 
to be alarmed at go moderate a one as this appeared to be? I 
saw, however, that there was more an effort at indifference than 
the real possession of it that she was assuming, evidently pro- 
ceeding from a wish to calm the agitation of Mr. S, ratherthan 
from her not being fully aware of the peril we should be sub- 
jected to in the dangerous situation we were placed in. The 
~torm was now raging violently—the vesse | hecled with fright- 
ful force as if engulphing itself in the raging element which 
surrounded us, and as it rose reeling and straining from each 
sucecssive shock, the timbers appeared bursting asunder with 
the violence of the concussions. After in vain endeavouring 
to persuade Mrs. S. to retire to her berth, T loft her tothe care 
of her now alarmed husband, and again sought the deck. A 
most appalling scene here presented itself, the terrors of which 
any description, however vivid, would but inadequately por- 
tray. The tempest was raging with all the violence of a 
tornado, accompanied by a snow storm of that terrific fury 
which the Canadians term a pouderie, and to add to these 
accumulated horrors, an impenctrable darkness covered every 
ebject—not a star was visible. With difficulty 1 succeeded || 
in recognising our captain, and endeavoured to obtain his|| 
real opinion of our situation. I found him prepared to meet 
the worst, and which he justly feared no efforts could prevent 
us from experiencing. The wind was driving us rapidly on 
the south shore, and the vessel being heavy laden, laboured 
so violently that she already ceased to obey her helm. We 
were now running under bare masts, for not an inch of can- 
vass could be hoisted. The cross sea which usually runs in 
the gulf had been lashed by the fury of the wind into huge 
mountainous waves, which struck with incredible violence 
against our frail bark, and threatened with every shock to 
completely overwhelm us. 1 was about returning to the 
cabin with increased alarm when a tremendous sea burst over 
the stern, rushing like a tortent along the decks, sweeping all 
before it, Instinctively 1 grasped the first object which pre-|: 
sented itself to my hold ; it proved tobe the companion hatch. {i 
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abyss which yawned around us, and the sound struck to my 
heart like the death knell toevery hope I had previously form- 
ed of our escape from the awful perils of this memorable night. 
Several seconds elapsed before the vessel recovered from the 
shock ; indeed, from the length of time which terror magnifi- 
ed, and the loud crash which simultaneously followed the 
stroke, I considered the stern must have been stove in; she 
at length righted, and we soon discovered the extent of our 
damage. The rudder had been completely torn away, the 
tiller was also disabled, and the man at the helm was missing. 
A temporary pause in the elements followed this last calamity, 
during which I heard the cries of ‘‘a leak ! a leak !” “the long- 
boat is washed away !” and “the jolly-boat is dashed to pieces ?” 
I made one leap down the companion ladder, and met a sight 
which paralysed me with horror, and for a moment ren- 
dered me ingensible to any concern for myself. The lovely 
form of Mrs. S. was lying insensible in the arms of her ago- 
nized partner—her white garments drenched with the sea, 
which was rushing into the cabin with fearful violence, her 
beautiful features were covered with blood, from a wound ap- 
parently in the forehead, and her long auburn hair had escap- 
ed from its confinement, and was falling in wild profusion 
around her. I called loudly to her husband to raise himeelf| 
and bring the fair sufferer on deck, and hastily threw a blanket 
over her that I snatched from the nearest berth. Mr. S. cast 
on me a wild and vacant stare, and mechanically assisted me 
to carry her on deck, which it required almost Herculean 
strength to gain. We at length succeeded in reaching the 
weather side of the quarter-deck, and the numerous portions 
of the disabled rigging furnished materials to lash our lovely 
burthen to one of the few remaining stanchcons. I next 
secured Mr. S. and myself, as well as the nature of circum- 
stances would permit, to the same place. The vessel was now 
filling rapidly, and in the occasional pauses of the tempest 
we could distinctly hear the water rushing between the lower 
decks. Being timber loaded I felt some hopes that we might 
escape a watery grave, to meet, perhaps, a more tedious one 
by cold and famine on this bleak and uninhabited shore. The 
keen night air, and the continual washing of the spray over us, 
had roused both Mr. S. and his wife. We contrived to arrange 
the blanket around her so as to entirely cover her limbs, and | 
1 urged every possible chance that might occur ultimately to 
save us. The storm by this time had somewhat abated of its 
first violence, and the captain joined our nearly exhausted 
group. He brought asmall flask of brandy he had provi- 
dentially found, a portion of which we immediately adminis- 
tered to Mrs. S., taking aizo a small quantity ourselves ; its | 
effects were renovating in the extreme, and the hope the} 
captain gave us, that by the exertions of the crew we might 
still keep the vessel afloat until morning, was further exhilara- 
ting. The worthy sailor then suggested that we should obtain 
a tarpaulin covering, which fortunately lay under the coinpan- 
ion ladder, and make a temporary barrier against the waves, 
an expedient gladly embraced, I bound the cord which | 
fastened me to the stancheon tight around my waist, and } 
gradually extending it, I reached the companion and succeed- | 
ed, with the aid of the captain, in securing the tarpaulin, | 
together with a portion of the bedding from the mates’ berth, 
which was at the foot of the ladder; thus provided we again 
reached our companions, and with some difficulty made a! 
tolerably secure covering for us all, under which we placed | 
ourselves, wrapping the bed clothes around Mrs. S. and ad- |} 
ministering to her another draught from our flask; here! 
we remained secure during the rest of the night. ‘The'! 
tempest had now expended its fury, and the snow descended |} 
in large flakes, moderating the befure excessive coldness of the | 
temperature. We rewaincd two or three hours in this pain- }) 
ful and anxious situation. ‘The vessel had setticd down to | 
nearly the water’s edge and was now as motioniess as a log, | 
drifting as the current directed it. The topmasts having been 
mostly carried away in the early part of the night, may have | 
prevented us from upsetting, as is frequently the case in simi- 
lar situations with timber loaded vessels. Terror and fatigue |! 
had overcome Mrs. S. and she insensibly fell into a sound 
sleep. I assisted her husband in supporting her, and we pass- || 
ed away the tedious hours by mutually consoling each other 
with hopes, of the fallacy of which we both were fully sensi- 
ble. After passing a dreadful period of anxiety, we heard the 
cheerful cry of “day-break.” J immediately moved my almost | 
disabled limbs and emerged from the covering. The snow 
had ceased to descend and the wind had greatly moderated, 
but the scene that presented itself was disheartening and ap- 
palling! Our vessel was an entire wreck; the decks were 
swept fore and aft of every moveable article, and the sea was 
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‘distinguished the loud shrieks of some poor wretches, whom 
we subsequently ascertained had been carried into the foaming 








| of the Thames. 


the horizon, already tinged with the ruddy precursors of the 
coming day, the joyful cry of “a sail on the starboard bow !”? 
broke upon my ear; a shout of ecstacy burst from the ship’s 
crew, and a flood of grateful tears was the only etfort which 
nature allowed me to testify the rapture which the intelligence 
produced. I crawled back to my enfcebled companions; they 
had heard the joyous shout, and were clasping each other in 
all the fond endearments of pure and renovated affection. 
Mrs. S. sobbed forth her thanks to me with the eloquence of 
a grateful heart, which more than overpaid the exertions I had 
used in her behalf. Our anxiety was now directed to the 
promised deliverance; we could easily distinguish the vessel 
was Tapidly gaining on us, and I saw that our crew had con- 
trived to hoist several signals to attract attention. This was 
a period of painful solicitude—every eye was strained in the 
direction of the expected succour—every heart beat high with 
contending emotions of hope and fear. At length our anxieties 
were partially relieved, a flag was hoisted by the approaching 
vessel, a thick smoke proceeded from her side, a flash followed, 
and the loud report of a cannon was borne to our delighted 
ears—all proofs that our hapless situation had been observed. 
In a few moments we saw a boat lanched and speeding to 
our relief; a shout of exultation burst from every lip. The 
crew were almost. maddened with joy, and J observed the mild 
eyes of Mrs. S. lifted in grateful thankfulness to heaven for 
the unexpected deliverance which had been afforded us. The 
boat was rapidly nearing our now almost sinking vessel. 
Captain J. was busied in making the necessary arrangements 
for our departure, and it was decided that Mrs. S. and her 
husband should be among the first to leave the ship, a privi- 
lege that was readily acceded to them by all hands, The 
boat was now within hail; a rope was eagerly thrown out 
and caught by our deliverers; they had sent the ship's long- 
hoat, which was found to be sufficiently large to accommodate 
the whole of our surviving crew, with the passengers. Ina few 
minutes we were safely placed in her, and a short time 
brought us to the vessel. She proved to be a fine ship bound 
to Liverpool, from Quebec; she had weathered the storm in 
the shelter of Gaspé Bay, and with the full approach of day, 
had taken advantage of the fair breeze to prosecute her voy- 
age. We experienced the kindest attentions from the captain. 
A comfortable bed and warm restoratives were quickly afford- 
ed to Mrs, S., who soon recovered. In the evening of the 
same day on which we were go providentially saved, she join- 
ed our thankful party, and united in grateful expressions of 
praise to the Divine Being who had rescued us from impending, 
death, Our subsequent voyage passed without any further 
incident, and we reached Liverpool after a quick passage of 
three weeks. Dz. 
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MOVING PANORAMA. 
“Tr is remarkable,” says Dr. Arnott, “when the imagina- 
tion is once excited by some beautiful or striking view, how 
readily any visual hint produces clear and strong impres- 
sions. One day in the cosmorama a school-hoy visiter exclaim 
ed, that he saw a monstrous tiger coming from its den among 
the rocks—it was a kitten belonging to the attendant, which 
by accident had strayed among the paintings. And another 
young spectator was heard calling that he saw a horse gallop- 
ing up the mountain side—it was a minute fly crawling slow- 
ly along the canvass. There is in this department a very finc 
field yet open to the exercise of ingenuity, for the contempla- 
tion of pictures representing motion or progressive events, 
may be made the occasion of mental excitement the most va- 
ried and intense, For instance, there are few scenes on earth 
calculated toawaken more interesting reflections on the con- 
dition of human nature than that beheld by a person who 
sails along the river Thames from London to the sea, a dis 
tance of about forty miles, through the wonders which on 
every side there crowd on the sizht—the forest of ships from 
all parts of the world—the glorious monuments of industry. 
of philanthropy, of science—the marks of the riches, the 
high civilization, und the happiness of the people. Now this 
ene was last Fear in one of our theatres strikingly portrayed, 
by what was called a moving panorama of the southern bank 
It was a very long painting, of which a part 
only was seen at a time gliding slowly across the stage, and 
the impression made on the spectators was that of their view 
ing the realities while going down the river in a steam-boat, 
In'the same manner the whole coast of Britain might be most 
interestingly represented—or any other coast, or any line of 
road, or even a line of balloon/ flight, “There was another 





making a free passage over them. While alternately gazing 
on this spectacle of desolation, and watching with eager gaze’ 





moving panorama exhibited about-the-same’ time at-Spring 
Gardens, aiming at an objcct of still greater difficulty, viz. to 
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depict a course of human life; and the history chosen was 
that of the latter part of Bonaperte’s career. Scenes repre- 
senting the principal events were, in succession, and appa- 
Yently on the same canvass, made to glide across the field of 
view, so designed that the real motion of the picture gave to 
the spectator the feeling of the events being only then in pro- 
gress, and with the accompaniments of clear narration and 
suitable music, they produced on those who viewed them the 
Most complete illusion. The story began with the blow struck 
at Bonaparte's ambition in the battle of, Trafalgar; and, to 
mark how completely, by representations of variuus moments 
and situations of the battle, the spectators were, in imagina- 
tion, made present to it, the author of this work may men- 
tion, that on the occasivn of his visiting the exhibition, a 
young man, seeing a party of British preparing to board an 
enemy's ship, started from his veat with a hurrah! and seemed 
quite surprised when he found that he was not really in the 
battle. To the first views there succeeded many others, simi- 
larly introduced and explained, in each of which the hero 
himself appeared; there were, his defeat at Waterloo—his 
subsequent flight—his delivery of himself to the British ad- 
miral—his appearing at the gangway of the Bellerophon to 
thousands of spectators, waiting in boats around, while he was 
in Plymouth harbour, previous to his departure for ever from 
the shores of Europe—his house and habits during his exile, 
with various views of St. Helena—and last of all, that so- 
lemn procession, in which the bicr, with his lifcless corpse, 
appeared moving slowly on its way to the grave under the wil- 
low-tree. The exhibition now spoken of might have been 
made much better in all respects, yet in its mediocrity it served 
to prove how admirably adapted such unions of painting, mu- 
sic, and narration, or poetry, are to affect the mind, and there- 
fore to become the means of conveying most impressive les- 


sons of historical fact and moral principle.” —_Arnott’s Physics. 





BAD COMPANY. 
All experience confirms the general remark of the heathen 
poet, quoted by a christian apostle, that “evil communication |; 
corrupts good manners.” It is sure to operate on the soul, as 
poison operates on the body, with more or less malignity as 
its composition is more or less subtle or potent. The person 
lives not at any age, least of all at that when the mind is| 
known to be most susceptible, who can avoid taking a incuure | 
from those with whom he mingles, not, as we hinted before, 
transiently and through necessity, but habitually and from 
choice. ‘ He that walketh with wise men shall be wise; but 
a companion of fools shall be destroyed,” said the deepest ob- 
server of life that ever cxisted among the sons of Adam. With 
what unequalled emphasis has he cautioned young men 
against the first approaches to familiarity with the bad! I say 
the first approaches, well knowing with what restless and in- 
creasing rapidity. those are drawn in, who venture but to 
touch on that dreadful whirlpool. Would to heaven his words 
were engraved on your hearts, in characters which no time 
and no temptation should have power to efface !—“ Enter not 
into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil 
men. Avoid it; pass by it; turn from it, and pass away ;”— 
were the several ideas that rose above cach other with a beau- 
tiful gradation, and they form altogether one of the most point- 
ed and awakening exhibitions that could fall from the pen 
of wisdom, No; there is not in all her school a lesson of more 
importance, than that of shunning even the remotest tenden- 
cies to unnecessary association, or what is commonly termed 
friendship, with unprincipled men; in which number we do 
not comprehend only the debauched, the openly impious, or 
the scandalously profane, but the dissipated too; yes, the dis- 
sipated in the least criminal acceptation of the word, or those 
who, on a competition between duty and amusement, are ac- 
customed to prefer the latter; transgressing, or forgetting, or| 
superticially performing the former for the sake of enjoying 
more freely their light and airy pleasures. 


Fordyco. | 





A FACT. 

Upwards of fifty vears ago, the present Dr. ——, of London, 
a highly respected clergyman, and his sister, Mrs. D——, at 
that time about seventeen and fiftcen years of age, respective- 
ly, were travelling in Devonshire with their father, and ar- 
tived one day at a small inn on the road, at which they stopped 
to dine, but the afternoon becoming very wet and stormy, they 
resolved to remain all night; and, having intimated this to 
the landlord, he retired to make the necessary arrangements. 
Shortly after he returned to the room in which the party were 
seated, and making his obeisance, remarked, with a very com- 
placent and self-satisfied smile, that, as the afternoon was so 








in the progress of it, 80 often turned his large expressive eye 


; practised and the most obsequious of his majesty’s courtiers, 








wet, and necessaril y prevented any out- door excursion, if the 





portfolio of original drawings, he would desire his ean to wait 
upon them, and exhibit his attainments in the fine arte. This 
intimation was of course joyfully received, especially by the 
young lady, who was a considerable proficient in drawing, and 
in a few minutes a tall raw-boned lad, of about seventeen 
years of age, entered the room with a portfolio under his arm, | 
which he proceeded to open and untold to their view a consi- 
derable number of original pencil and chalk drawings, which 
he seemed very proud of, but which appeared to the party to 
be any thing rather than beautiful specimens of this delight- 
ful art. After this examination had closed, the young artist, | 
conscious, we presume, of his powers, requested the young | 
lady to sit for her portrait in chalk, which, for her amuse- 
ment, she consented to; the artist commenced his task, and 


in eager gazings on the interesting countenance of the fair 
sister, that she felt much difficulty in restraining herself from 
a burst of laughter. The portrait was finished in about half) 
an hour, and presented to the original, who, although at that! 
time she could not help smiling at the rude attempt, still has 
it in her possession, and would not now part with it for 
money, this sketch being produced by the late highly-gifted 
and now deeply lamented Thomas Lawrence, president of the 
Royal Academy, and portrait painter to his majesty. Eng. paper. 





FLATTERY REWARDED. 

Frederick William, father of Fredcrick the Great of Prus- 
sia, painted, or fancied he painted, but his works were mere 
daubs. Such, however, was not the language of his courtiers, 
when descanting on the ments of the royal Appelles. On one 
occasion his majesty favoured them with the sight of a new 
specimen. ‘ Suppose,” said the king, “that some great pain- 
ter, Rubens or Raphael, for instance, had painted this pic- 
ture; do you think it would fetch a considerable price 7’ 
“Sire,” replied the Baron de Polnitz, who passed for the most 


“] assure you that a connoisseur could not offer less for such 
a picture thun twenty-five thousand florins.” ‘“ Well, then, 
baron,” cried the gratified monarch, “you shall receive a 
proof of my munificence; take the picture for five thousand 
florins, which you shall pay me in ready money ; and, as I 
wish to render you a service, you have my permission to eell | 
it again.’ ‘Ah, sire,” cried the baron, who was fairly 
caught in his own snare, “I can never consent to take advan- 
tage of your majesty’s gencrosity.” ‘No reply,” said the 
king; 1 know that I make you a handsome present, by 
which you will gain fifteen thousand florins or more. But 
your zeal for my interest has been proved, and I owe you|| 
some recompense. Your love for the arts, and your attach- 
ment to my person, entitle you to this mark of my esteem.” Ipid. 





THE CLOSING OF LIFE. 


Of all the periods and events of life the concluding scene is 
one of the deepest interest to the person himself, and to sur- 
viving spectators. Various are the ways in which it comea, 
and various the aspects it presents; but in all it is solemn. 
What can be more so than the approach of that moment, 
which to the dying man is the boundary between time and 
eternity! which concludes the one and commences the other ; 
which terminates all his interests in this world, and fixes his 
condition for a never-ending existence in the world unknown ? 
What can be more so than those moments of silent and in- 
describable anxiety, when the last sands of the numbered 
hour are running; when the beat of the heart has become too 
languid to be felt at the extremities of the frame; when the 
hand returns not the gentle pressure; when the limb lies 
stiff and motionless; when the eye is fixed, and the ear turns 
no more towards the voice of consoling kindness; when the 
breath, before oppressive and laborious, becomes feebler and 
feebler till it dies slowly away—and to the listening ear there 
is no sound amidst the breathless silence ; nor to the arrested 
eye, that watches with the unmoving look of thrilling solici- 
tude for the last symptom of remaining life, is motion longer 
perceptible, when surrounding friends continue to speak in 
whispers, and to step through the chamber on the tiptoe of 
cautiousness, as if still fearful of disturbing him—whom the 
noise of a thousand thunders could not now startle—who has 
fallen into that !ast sleep, from which nothing shall rouse him but 
“the voice of the archangel and the trump of God!” Wardlaw. 





INTEMPERANCE. 

“I saw him carried out of his dwelling. The coffin was 
large, for he was a manly youth. On it were the initials of 
his name—H. C. aged 25. His widow followed him, beautiful 
in grief. She was twenty- -two. W hen 1 Joined | their hands, 1 
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young men, and none can mutter. 





It was a sad slaughter. Intemperance did it. 1 knew it. All 
knew it. Many sighed deeply as they laid him in the grave 
and thought it was go. I wanted to say it was. I spoke long at 
the house, and again at the grave, and of every thing but his 
destroyer. The fire burned in my bosom, and 1 wished to 
attack him over the lifeless body, and warn the young men of 
my charge to beware of his wiles. But all would have pro- 
nounced it imprudent; unkind to friends, and unsuitable to 
the occasion, and I was compelled to be silent. And thus, 
thought I, it is. The demon intemperance can slay our 
‘The cause of their death 
mist be hushed up. It must be ascribed to every thing but the 
reality. C., it was said, died of the consumption, and the 
demon laughed every time the lie was told.’ A Pastor's Jour. 





PINE TREE. 

Mr. David Douglass, a practical botanist, who but very re- 
cently returned from an exploratory tour to the west coast of 
North Aimerica, has communicated to the Horticultural Society 
jjof London, riches hitherto unknown in the products of the 
vegetable kingdom. Among them we find two new species 
of pine, of more gigantic dimensions than any hitherto des- 
cribed in Europe or America, One specivs (Pinus Douglasii) 
grows to the height of two hundred and thirty fect, and is 
upwards of fifty feet in circumference at its base. It is stated 
to have a rough corky bark, from one inch to twelve inches 
thick. The leaves resemble those of the spruce, and the 
cones are small. The timber is heavy and of good quality. 
It was found growing on the banks of the Columbia, where 
it forms extensive forests, extending from the shore of the 
Pacific to the Stony Mountains. The other species (Pinus 
Lambertiana) was discovered in northern California, where 
it is dispersed over large tracts of country. It is a most ma- 
jestic tree. One specimen, which in consequence of its hav- 
ing blown down, Mr. Douglass was enabled to measure, was 
two hundred and fifteen feet in length, fitv-eeven feet nine 
inches in circumference at three feet from the root, and seven- 
wen feet five inches at one hundred and thirty-four fect. It 
is thought to be the largest mass of timber ever measured by 
man; and yet some of the growing specimens of the same 
pine were evidently of greater elevation. Asingular property 
of this tree is, that when the timber is partly burned, the tur- 
pentine loses its flavour and assumes a sweetish taste. It is 
used by the natives as a substitute for sugar. Dr. Francis. 





EDITORS. 

An editor, desirous of leading a quiet and easy life, must 
adopt one of two courses; either to express no opinion what- 
ever upon public men or public measures, or to unite himself 
firmly with a party, and utter the opinions which they adopt. 
and no other. By the first mode he will offend no one; and 
by the other, he will be sure of pleasing the party to which 
he has attached himself. If that party be a minority so much 
the better, his task will be lightened one-half. It is easier to 
rail than to reason. A distinguished British statesman once 
said, that he found the busincas of opposition easy enough ; 
it was only when he got into power that he was at a loss how 


‘to proceed. But the cant of a ruling party, though not quite 


so manageable as the other, is very easily acquired, and many 
dull scholars have made great proficiency in it. Nat. Gazette. 





A HUMOROUS FELLOW. 

Acarpenter, being subpenaed as a witness on a trial of 
assault, one of the counsel, who was very much given to 
browbeating the evidence, asked him what distance he was 
from the parties when he saw. the defendant striking the 
plaintiff? The carpenter answered, “Just four feet five inches 
anda half.’ “Prithee, fellow,” said the counsel, “ how is it 
possible you can be so very exact as to the distance?” “ Why, 
to tell the truth,” said the carpenter, “I thought perhaps 
some fool might ask me, and so I measured it.”” Scotsman. 





IN SPITE OF HIS TEETH. i 
King John once demanded of a certain Jew ten thousand 
marks; on refusal of which, he ordered one of the Israelite’s 
teeth to be drawn every day till he should consent. The Jew 
lost seven, and then paid the required sum. Hence the phrase, 
‘In spite of his teeth.” Ibid. 





ROSE, THISTLE, AND SHAMROCK. 

It is a singular circumstance that Moore, who is an Trish> 
man, should write the life of Lord Byron, who is an Englixh- 
ian, and dedicate the Work to Sir Walter Scott, who is a 
Scotchman, Ibid. 





An Lrishman went into a cooper’s shop, and asked for ar 








THE RAMBLBR.—NUMBER XIII. 
EDITORIAL COURTESIES, 


“Lmust speak in @ passion, and I will do it in King Cymbyses’ 
vein."’—Skakspeare. 


Ir Socrates, or any other sensible ancient, could be resusci- 
tated, and have half-a-dozen flaming rhapsodies on the bene- 
fits and blessings of the “ press,” put into his hands, what a 
glorious and mighty change would he suppose had taken 
place in the ordering of public affairs, since the time when 
the Athenian rabble were led by the nose by every noisy de- 
magogue who chose to spout nonsense to them in their mar- 
ket-places, How the good man’s heart would be filled with 
rejoicing as he read glowing descriptions of the tremendous, 
capabilities of this mighty engine, wielded solely for the be- 
nefit of mankind, and of its unwearied exertions to dissemi- 
nate useful information and correct knowledge of political 
events to the meanest citizen of the state! He would suppose, 
that with this almost emnipotent power arrayed on the side 
of virtue, and watching with untiring vigilance over the true 
interests of ali, that this wicked world must have been trans- 
formed into a sort of Utopia since his time—~e place from 
which all prejudice, venality, corruption, and eycophency were 
swept away, and where the governors and the governed would 
emulate each other in their exertions for the common weal. 
But if, after peruaing the aforesaid rhapsodies, the said Socra- 
tea could have a quantity of newspapers taken indiscriminately 
from different parts of the country placed before him, there is 
atrong reason to believe that an attentive perusal of their ele- 
gant contents would materially change his opinion. He would 
find the gentlemen presiding over one-half of the press stating 
that the other portion of their editorial brethren were, with- 
out exception, the greatest set of rascals, scoundrels, rogues, 
thieves, and vagabonds that ever existed on the face of the 
earth ; and that they were the moet vile, the most degraded, 
the most contemptible miscreants that could, by any possi- 
bility, disgrace humanity. On the other hand, he would find 
the party accused in these gentle terms, asserting that their 
assailants were well known to be such infamous liars, s0 to- 
tally destitute of every spark of honesty, ao stained with im- 
famy, so branded with convicted falsehoods, as to render any 
thing they might sey unworthy of the slightest notice. Poor 
Socrates would be sadly puzzled, and think there waa more 
in this than he ever “dreamt of in his philosophy,” and that 
truth still kept her ancient station at the bottom of a well. 
He would find these virtuous vehicles of knowledge and in- 
formation made up of quack advertisements, dréadful mur- 
ders, dreadful poetry, Joe Miller jests and editorial personali- 
ties ; in the latter of which he would see all the coarseness of 
hia old enemy Aristophanes ten times trebled, without a single 
redeeming sprinkling of his wit and humour, and he would 
be lost in utter amazement to find that the very worst and 
most ignorant portion of the people (according to their own 
showing) bad been, by some strange fatality, elevated to in- 
struct and amuse the rest. 

‘There are some subjects which it is necessary to aid by a 
slight stretch of the fancy, or a little exaggeration of lan- 
guage, in order to give them point and effect ; but to describe, 
just as it is, the manner in which editorial warfare is carried 
on in the country papers of the United States, other words 
than what are to be found in Walker or Webster must be 
sought for; they are too tame, too weak to convey any idea 
of these Billingsgate personalities. 

«A beggar in his drink 
‘Would not bestow such terms upon his callet,” 


as the worthy conductors of fhe press think proper to bestow 
upon each other. Wherein the utility—the advantage of all 
this to the public, or what is more, to themselves, consists, is 
not easy to discover. If they are what they say they are, 
would it not be their policy to agree and keep it conceal- 
ed, and not blazon forth each other’s infamy to the world? 
And what has that world to do with their disreputable quar- 
rels and low abuse, farther than to laugh at and despise them 
for it ? the public of this day, as of yore, 
* care not a toss uy 
Whether Momop kick Barry or Barry kiek Mossop ;”" 


and after looking on for some time, and amusing itself’ with 
the noise and sputter of the enraged belligerents, come to the 
conclusion that they arc both contemptible creatures, and pay 
no further attention to the matter. In fact, nine-tenths of 
the papers have, by this degrading conduct, in a great measure 
lost the power of affecting character either by praise or cen- 
sure: there are many who pay no sort of attention either to 
what they say of public men or of each other; and if there 
are still those who, making a deduction of ninety-nine per 











cent, think “there must be some truth in what the fellow 


sent lying before us, from which better things might have 
been expected, as it is published in a decent neighbourhood, 
and contains some good reading matter, in which, amid two- 
thirds of a column of abuse, one of the most moderate sentences 
is, that his opponent is “a liar by nature and a thief by pro-| 
feesion.” After going on for some time with unabated spirit 
in this strain of unmitigated abuee, he winds up with the fol- 
lowing magnificent piece of composition. “ If the river Ama- 
zon were made to run through his (his opponent’s) soul, more, 
time would be taken up in cleansing it of its depravity and 
filthiness than was required by the ancient river to cleanse 








stalled for almost as many years!” This appears to ba only 
lone of a series of articles on the subject ! and the offance, as 
far as we can make it out, for which all these hard words are 
let loose, seems to have been the copying a paragraph without 
due credit, or something of the kind of equally vital impor. 
tance to the community. We have not seen the replication 
to this choice morceau, but presume it will be in the same} 
style of impassioned and elegant invective. 





‘the celebrated stables, wherein a thousand oxen had been} 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





POR?PRAITS OF CELEBRATED CITARACTERS. 
PRINCE HOHENLOHE. 

‘Tux prevalence of superstition and fanaticism which still ex- 
ist in the world, notwithstanding all the boasting of the present 
enlightened state of society, is a subject for reflection at once 
astonishing and humiliating. It certainly affords matter for 
surprise that in the nineteenth century there should arise in- 
dividuals who seek to revive in their own persons all the in- 
credible fictions and gross impositions practised during what 
l|is termed the “dark ages;” and it is no less humiliating to 
human nature to find thousands of credulous believers in 
H}these pretended posseesors of: divine inspiration and superna- 
tural powers, 

Among those who have lately taxed human credulity, the 
subject of our present aketch stands pre-eminently conspicuous, 
‘The miraculous power he has claimed of being able to cure 
diseases, however distant he may be separated from the objects 
who solicit his assistance, long rendered him an universal sub- 
ject of conversation, and we trust will plead a sufficient cause 
for introducing him among our list of celebrated characters, 

Prince Alexander Hohenlobe is descended from one of the 
oldest families in Germany. His ancestors were among the 


in. || first to embrace the reformed religion, but returned to the 






favourably known, can do but comparatively little harm; they’ 
may exclaim with Brutus, 

“ strong in honesty 

Themen eet me athe idle wind, 

Which I regard not;”” 


but suppose an honourable and sensitive man, just com 
meneing his career, attacked by one of thoee literary soaven- 
gere, what exquisite pain must it give him te find himee 
dragged forward and slandered in this manner. And he has no 
redress; he cannot reply, or at all events if he does, it will be 
a most unequal match, for he will be temperate in his Ianguege, 
and anxious not to assert gny thing but what is strictly true. 
It would be like a gentleman neatly dressed in light-coloured 
unmentionables and white kid gloves, engaged in a combat o 
throwing mud from a kennel with a ragged and tattered mis- 
creant ; his adversary, from being well practised at the game, 
throws ten handsfull of dirt for his one, and quickly bespat- 
ters him all over, while the few additional pieces that he could 
send would never be discerned on his opponent's already soil- 
led and filthy garments. The best way certainly for all those 
who are well enough known to afford it, is to pass all such at- 
tacks over in absolute silence. Blackwood's Magazine, whose 
personality has at least always prostituted humour and ability 
to make it go off, has never been so enraged by any of the 
retorts of its adversaries as by the real or affected contempt 
lof the Edinburgh Review. Notwithstanding the virulent 
abuse that has from time to time been bestowed upon it, the 
Edinburgh has never, since the commencement of Black- 
wood, let it appear that it was conscious there was such a 
|journal in existence. 

We are not very sanguine in anticipations of any speedy 
and effectual change for the better in this world of ours; but 
we do think the time is fast coming when, with a few excep- 
tions, the present race of public journals in the United States 
will be regarded with unqualified contempt. There are al- 
ready symptoms of better things. Most of the city papers in 
New-York, and indeed in all large towns, have lately amend- 
ed their ways considerably in this respect, though they were 
never one quarter so bad as their rural brethren; and there 
are several journals that are respectable and entertaining re- 
positories of news, knowledge, literature, and fashion, while 
their trifling disputes are conducted in a pleasant and gentle- 
manly spirit. Clashing interests and party views will always 
preserve some portion of personality in the world; but it 
would be more agrecable to all concerned to settle their little 
affairs of the pen by good-natured raillery, light repartees, 
and polished sarcasms, such as pass in decent society, in pre- 
ference to vulgar slang and porter-house figures of rhetoric. 
Let such contests be carried on like two gentlemen engaged in 
‘a bout at foils, in which both exert their utmost skill and in- 
genuity, in a friendly temper; and when a “ palpable hit” is 
given on either side, let it be courteously acknowledged, and 
‘then try it again; and not like a couple of ragamuffins in the 
street, who fight and tear themselves to pieces for the amuse- 
ment of the spectators. Cc. 


catholic church in 1667. In 1744 the houses of Hohenlohe 
were elevated to the rank of princes of the holy Roman em- 
pire. They are divided into two reigning families or houses; 
'thoae of Nevenstein and of Waldenburg, to the latter of which 
Prince Hohenlohe belongs. He is one of the canons af Olmutz, 
and a knight of Malta. 

It appears from his biographer, father Baur, that it was nat 
until the year 1821 that the prince gave any indication of pos- 
sessing the extraordinary powers he then laid claimto. Being 
at Wurzburgh at that period (1821,) he frequently preached 
and celebrated high mass, in the ordinary routine of his official 
duties as a dignitary of the catholic church. In the spring of 
that year he first commenced the performance of miraculous 
curea. He is described at this period as making the blind to 
see, the deaf to hear, and the lame to walk ; of the entire truth 
jof these statements no certain evidence can be given. It is 
well known, however, to those at all conversant with medica? 
subjects, that the imagination strongly acted upon, is capable 
lof producing temporary, and in some cases perfect cures, in 
many diseases incident to the human species. A knowledge 
lof this fact may perhaps satisfactorily explain moet of the 
wonderful miracles attributed to this extraordinary man. Fol- 
lowing his biographer, we find that on the twenty-seventh of 
June, subsequent to his commencing his wonderful mission, 
that thirty-six individuals had been cured, and that on the 
following day the number was increased to sixty, among 
whom was the princess of Schwartzenberg, who had been 
lame from her cighth to her seventeenth year. This lady is 
represented as being entirely cured by the prayers of Prince 
Hohenlohe. The reigning prince of Bavaria, who was deaf, 
was also restored to his hearing—the sight of a Madame 
Polzano was recovered, after many years suffering under an 
entire extinction of that faculty. These miraculous doings 
ina catholic country, very naturally produced great excitement 
and wonder, and the house of the prince was surrounded by 
thousands, from town and country who implored his interpo- 
sition on their behalf. It is needless to say that only a small 
portion of these received the expected aid—a strong proof of 
the absence of any real power of this self-inspired apostle. 
The fame of the prince had now spread over the continent, 
and we find him visiting various places, in all of which he is 
stated to have left proofs of his healing powers. On his re- 
turn to Wurzburgh crowds of eager applicants awaited his re- 
turn, and numerous cures are related to have been performed. 
one of which we will narrate, as exhibiting the extraordinary 
effect produced on the people generally by these pretended 
miracles. Shortly after the prince’s arrival at Wurzburg a 
chaise drove up to the hotel in which he was residing, and it 
was immediately ascertained by the assembled crowd, that it 
brought some poor creature in need of help, and actually an 
‘old man, by trade a butcher, was carried out of it in sheets 
into the hotel, for all his members appeared co crippled that 
he could not be touched with hands. Many of the multitude 
exclaimed aloud, “If this man is cured the finger of God will 
be manifest ;” and all were full of expectation for the event. 
After some time a lady was heard in the hotel calling out of 
the window to those in the balcony ofthe adjoining) house, 





From ill air we take disease ; from ill company vices and im- 
perfections. 





“Good heavens! the .man_is cured !he can Walk ! (~The 
crowd below were now more cager with expectation, when 
another lady called out to them, “Clear the way befur thr 
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door, the man is coming out!” The man now made his ap- 
pearance and walked to the chaise, the mob shouting an ex- 
ulting pean to the honour of their successful apostle. The 
man after driving a little way stopped the coachman, desiring 
him to take him back to the prince, as through excessive joy 
he had forgotten to return him thanks. 

The miracles of the prince do not stop here, and it would far 
exceed our limits to chronicle them—neither time nor distance 
presented any obstacle to his wonder-working powers. He 
now established a certain day and hour wherein he would effect 
cures in any part of the world by the parties who desired his 
aid, joining him in prayer at these specified periods, and by 
placing an entire confidence in his abilities to cure them, they 
were to be restored. Many cases are cited by his followers of, 
extraordinary cures having been performed by these means, 
which have drawn the attention of able and experienced men 
in the medical profession, who have examined the proofs ex- 
hibited in such cases; and the result of their labours has been 
a thorough conviction that imagination, acting upon credulous 
minds, has worked these pretended miracles. 

‘The prince has lately ceased his labours, induced, perhaps, 
by the exposure of some of his assumed claims for divine in- 
spiration. His popularity has also decreased with this relin- 
quishment of his miraculous powers, for a short time since 
the public papers announced that one of the petty sovereigns 
of Germany had interdicted him from visiting the territory 
over which he presided. 

Such is a brief account of this modern apostle, in the ex- 
travagance of which it is difficult to determine whether the 
presumption of the prince, or the credulity of his followers is 
the most preposterous. He 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





NATURE. 


To him who, in the love of nature, holde 
Communion with ber visible forms, she speaks 
A various language.— Bryant. 


Tue carelessness with which most persons regard natural 
objects has often afforded matter for reflection to the philoso- 
phic mind. To one who is accustomed to look at nature with 
a keen and enraptured eye, this indifference to her works 
seems, at first view, irreconcileable with that innate inquisi- 
tiveness so characteristic of mankind. While his own ear is 
filled with the melody of sweet voicee—while his imagination 
catches the living echoes of that anthem which the morning 
stars sang at creation’s birth; and while his soul expands as 
it expatiates amid the bright and varied scenes of this charm- 
ing world, his brother’s insensibility is to him a mystery. 
Every fibre in his own bosom is thrilling with delight as he 
Jooks abroad over the fair earth ; joyous and stirring percep- 
tions come thronging upon his mind; new and beautiful 
analogies are charming his fancy—but why is his brother un- 
moved? Is the power of sensation palsicd, or are the heart- 
springs of gladness dried up within him? Ono; but the 
spell of ignorance is upon him; he has not yet been initiated 
into the mysteries of creation. 

The effects of this spell are confined principally to the great 
mass of the low and indigent. The wants attendant on their 
luumble condition must necessarily engross their chief atten- 
tion, and consequently very little time is left for the acquisi- 
tion of that knowlege which does not immediately tend to the 
removal of those wants. If nature is bountiful, they are satis- 
fied with her gifts, without investigating the wonderful econo- 
my by which they are furnished. They are ignorant, in fact, 
of any such economy, The forms that spring up around 
them present nothing particularly curious or interesting to 
their view. They regard them as mere simple objects, not 
being aware that the most delicate mechanism and the most 
complex combination of elements obtain throughout their mi- 
nutest parts. The novelty of strange and uncommon struc- 
tures that frequently interrupt the falscly-termed monotony 
of natural objects, or the plumage and note of an unknown 
bird, may for a moment elicit their attention and admiration ; 
but the duration and degree are far inferior to that which is 
excited by a raree-show. Here vulgar curiosity has its richest | 
banquet; it finds a cabinet of wonders in the veriest gewgaws | 
of human ingenuity—the bead and the bracelet, the spangle 
and the ribbon. 

With this taste and under this obscuration of intellect, the | 
rustic goes forth amidst the scenes of nature, in a measure || 
unconscious of the living beauty that emanates from every | 
object around him. The decorations of air and earth are to| 
him charmless, mere blanks; while he plods on, treading 


| 





his eye on the visible glories of creation with the most listless |] 
apathy. But should philosophy, the sage expositor of na- 
ture’s truths, in whose hands is the key to her temple, re- 
move the mist thet is upon his vision, and enlighten him in 
the wenders of her operations, think you he would then re- 
main as indifferent as before? As well might we suppose the 
blind man would continue insensible to the light, and the love- 
liness of material forms, were his eyes divested of their cata- 
tacts. Explain to the school-boy the inimitable conformation 
of the bird, or the butterfly which flutters in his grasp—the 
relative adeptations of the organs of that tiny frame to sym- 
metry, elegance of movement, and sustentation of life, and he 
will slacken his careleas hold, and gaze on the little prisoner 
with an admiration he never before experienced. At the same 
time, there will be a kind of awe mingled with his delight, 
when he discovers that he has been rudely handling the deli- 
cate work of a mysterious power, abounding with beauty and 
ingenuity—the work of a superior intelligence. Teach the 
untutored peasant also the phenomena of the vegetable sys- 
tem, unfold to his comprehension its abeorbents and exhalents, 
its resources for the continuation of the species, and the chemi- 
cal processes which give to the autumn forests their gorgeous 
colouringe, and you open a new world to his astonished and 
delighted mind. 

Now and then one of this benighted class breaks from the 
thraldom of ignorance, and dashing away the shackles and 
the ecales that bound and blinded him, sweeps forth like the 
eagle to gaze with undazzled eye on the brightest irradiations 
of created things. Him poverty cannot re-fetter, or neceesity 
subdue. The thirst after the hidden fountains of knowledge 
is in his soul—the charm of curiosity impels him forward, and 
who shall stay him in his career? Who let fall the curtain of| 
oblivion between his searching vision and the far-stretching 
and glorious prospects to which he has been introduced? He 
feels that the link in the chain of existences which connects 
him with the brute is lengthened, as the dominions of mind 
are extended, and the reach of thought approximates to the 
central and all-perfect intellect of the universe. Then swell 
the high aspirations for s still purer and more exalted state of| 
being as revelation after revelation is unfolded, until they be- 
come, as it were, a part of his existence—a well-spring of| 
hope, joy, and solace, for ever gushing up fresh and full in his 
bosom. If indigence require him to toil for sustenance, he 
goes cheerfully to his task, for his labours are among the ob- 
jects of his admiration. The melody of birds, brooks, and 
branches is in his ear, while his eye is filled with the fair pre- 
sentations of ever-varying landscapes. As he plies the axe 
or the sickle, fancy is busied with her enchantments, and 
imagination, as she passes her fairy creations before his mind, 
divests labour of half its weariness. In the forest or the field 
the muses are his companions, and their inspiration is not 
unfrequently bodied forth in many a care-dispelling song. In 
the lonely and retired glens of the mountaine he is not alone, 
for nature is with him; and in the hush of their awful soli- 
tudes he hears her deep voice, and bears himself reverent- 
ly as in the sphere of some august presence. Every season 
and every clime have charms for him. The alternations of| 
light and darkness, tempest and calm, all seasons and all 
places, are teeming with interest. He becomes the adopted 
of nature, and is admitted to her most intimate familiarity. 
His mind seizes upon her truths as by the power of intuition, 
and he looks through the mysteries of her operations with the 
perspicacity of a higher intelligence. His countenance exhi- 
bits not the slightest trace of that stupid indifference to her 
charms which originates in ignorance, and characterises the 
vacant mien of the multitude ; but its every lineament is in- 
stinct with a noble and joyous expression. Such were Shaks- 
peare and Burns, men of humble birth, who, unacquainted 
with classic lore and the accumulated treasures of philosophy, 
scanned nature with an accuracy of perception, depth of| 
comprehension, and ardency of love, unsurpassed by that of| 
the most favoured votaries of science. She presented herself| 
before them in her unrobed loveliness, and they necded not 
the teachings of the schools to portray to the life the graces 
and the glories of their divinity. They were guided by a 
greater than all human masters—the power of an inborn and 
infallible taste. But such instances are rate. The generality 
of mankind, including many of the rich and the learned, pass 
on through life encircled by beautiful things and yet ignorant 
of their beauties, and unsusceptible of those pure and enno- 
bling pleasures that spring from a knowledge of the charms: 
which nature has lavished around them. Proteus. 





Poverty whets the genius—opulence blunts it. When the 








down the flowers, prostrating the forests, drowning with some 
unconth strain the music of woods and waters, and shutting 


stomach is empty, the body becomes all spirit—when fall, the 








THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

Tris far-famed but unsuccessful expedition against Eng- 
land, during the reign of Elizabeth, has proved a prolific theme 
for the historian, the novelist, and the dramatist. The well- 
known motto “ Affavit Deus, et dissipantur,” took its rise 
from this occasion, being impressed on the medal which was 
struck by order of Elizabeth, in commemoration of the dis- 
persion of this formidable squadron. In English, “The 
breath of God has issued, and they are dispersed.” Perhaps 
a few particulars of this important event may not be uninter- 
esting to the readers of the New-York Mirror. 

The celebrated English navigator, Drake, (the history of | 
whose voyages and successful depredations on the Spanish 
possessions, has sharpened the innate cupidity of many a 
school-boy, and probably made more sailors than even the 
romance of Robinson Crusoe itself, ) was about that time, 1587, 
in all his glory, at the very acmé of his successful carcer. 
While the king of Spain, Philip I1., was secretly meditating 
his great design against England, and had actually commenced 
his preparations, the daring Drake destroyed a whole flect of 
transports at Cadiz, laden with ammunition and naval stores. 
He also ravaged the western coast, insulted Lisbon, and took 
a rich carrack, laden with treasure and papers of great im- 
portance. By this short expedition, the means of which had 
been furnished by the London merchants, the naval prepara- 
tions of Spain were disconcerted, the proposed expedition 
against England was retarded twelve months, and the queen 
had leisure to take more secure measures against that formi- 
dable invasion. 

Cavendish had also, in the same year, committed great de- 
predations on the Spaniards in the South Sea; having taken 
many vessels richly laden. On his return to England, he 
entered the river Thames in a kind of triumph, the style of 
which, however, betrayed a little of the coxcomb. His marin- 
ers and soldiers were clothed in silk, his sails were of damask, 
and his topeail cloth-of-gold! And well could he afford such 
extravagance, for his prizes were the richest that had ever been 
brought into England. 

Provoked by these hostilities on the part of Elizabeth, Philip 
had for a considerable time, and very naturally too, harboured 
a secret and violent desire of revenge. The period which he 
had chosen for this purpose was peculiarly favourable to his 
design, as a truce had been lately concluded with the Turks ; 
and France, at that time the perpetual rival of Spain, was 60 
distracted with intestine commotions, that no obstacle was to 
be apprehended from that quarter. 

Philip’s preparations had been, for some time, conducted 
with studied secrecy and reserve; but no sooner was his reso- 
lution fully formed, than every part of his extensive empire 
resounded with the noise of armaments. All his ministers, 
generals, and admirals, were employed in forwarding the de- 
sign. Accordingly the plans were laid and measures were 
taken in all the ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Portugal, 
for fitting out such a fleet and embarcation as had never be- 
fore had its equal in Europe. The Spaniards, ostentatious of 
their power, and clothed with vain hope, had already denomi- 
nated their navy the “invincible armada.” Superstition, too, 
added her fanatic but powerful aid. Papal bulls, denouncing 
perdition to Elizabeth and her abettors, accompanied the 
squadron; and a consecrated banner from Rome waved over 
the heads of these new crusaders. The grand and ultimate 
object of the whole expedition was the overthrow of the protes- 
tant religion in England, and the re-uniting the whole chris- 
tian world in the catholic communion. 

On the twenty-ninth of May, 1588, this formidable flotilla, 
consisting of one hundred and sixty vessels, with about thirty 
thousand men, including soldiers, mariners, and galley-slaves, 
the whole under the command of the duke of Medina, set sail 
from Lisbon. In the mean time an army of fifty-four thou- 
sand men was assembled in the Netherlands, and kept in 
readiness to be transported into England as soon as the invaders 
had effected a landing. But if omens ate to be trusted, the . 
very commencement of the expedition was indicative of its 
ultimate defeat; for the next day after the flect left Lisbon it 
was dispersed hy a violent storm, so that some of the smallest 
ships were sunk, whilst the others took shelter in the Gironde. 
As soon as the armada was refit(ed, however, it sailed aguin 
towards the English coast, and arrived in the channel on the 
nineteenth of July. Here it disposed iteelf in the form of a 
crescent, extending to the distance of seven miles from the ex- 
tremity of one division to that of the other. 

The English admiral (Lord~Howardyof Effingham) had 
just timo (to get Out of port) when-he “mw “the “invincible 
armada” in full sail ; “and yet,” says the Italian Bentivogliv, 





spirit becomes all bedy. 
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supporting, and the winds were tired with impelling eo enor- 
mous a weight.” As the armada proceeded up the channel, 
Effingham with the English fleet, consisting of one hundred 
and fifty sail, gave orders to avoid a close fight, but to ekirmish 
with the larger ships of the Spanish fleet, which it continued 
to do for six days. The armada having reached Calais, cast 
anchor before that place, to await the arrival of the prince of 
Parma, who was to join them with a powerful force from the 
Flemish ports, While they lay rather confusedly in this 
position, Effingham, by a successful stratagem, despatched 
eight of his smaller ships filled with combustibles, one after 
another, into the midst of the enemy, and thus alarmed them 
to such a degree that they immediately cut their cables and 
betook themselves to flight with the greatest disorder and pre- 
cipitation. On the following morning they were attacked 
by the whole English fleet, who took about a dozen of their 
largest ships and damaged several others. 

Discomfited and disheartened, the Spanish admiral seeing 
the “invincible armada” in imminent danger of being totally 
destroyed, prepared to return homeward; but as the wind 
opposed his passage through the channel, and the English 
vesecls harassed his retreat, he determined to sail northward, 
and making the tour of the island, to proceed along the Atlan- 
tic ocean. The English fleet, however, continued in pursuit, 
and if their ammunition had not failed them, the whole armada 
toust have been compelled to surrender at discretion ; and in- 
deed the duke of Medina was prevented from so doing merely 
by the advice of his confessor. The event, however, proved 
almost equally fatal to the Spaniards; a violent tempest arose 
after they had passed the Orkneys, and the mariners, unable 
to govern their unwieldy ships, yielded to the fury of the 
storm, and allowed their vessels to drive either on the western 
isles of Scotland, or on the coast of Ireland, where they were 
miserably wrecked. At length, after the experionce of inex- 
pressible humiliation and distress, the shattered ficet, consist- 
ing of less than half its number, returned to Spain. The 
priests who had consecrated the ships, and who had frequent- 
ly and confidently foretold the infallible success of this holy 
crusade, perplexed in accounting for its failure, at last dis- 
covered that all the calamities of the Spaniards had proceeded 
from their allowing the infidel Moors to live among them! Not 
so the virgin queen of England. Sho attribyted the event to 
the right source, and in testimony of her gratitude caused a 
medal to be struck with an inscription expreasive of that een- 
timent—" Afflavit Deus, et dissipantur.” w. 
er 


SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


APRIL. 
BY MI86 MARY RUSSEL MITFORD. 


“ No joyless forms shall regulate 
Oar living calendar: 

We from to-day, my friend, will date 
‘The opening of the year.”” 


“ Love, now an waiversal binh, 
From beart to heart is stealing 
From earth to man, from man to carti).”* 


Aprit is come—“ proud—pied April’—and “hath puta 
spirit of youth in every thing.” Shall our portrait of her, 
then, alone lack that spirit? No—not if words can speak 
the feelings from which they spring. “Spring!” See how 
the name comes uncalled for—asif to hint that it should have 
stood in the place of “April!” But April is spring—the 
only spring month that we possess in this egregious climate of 
ours. Let us, then, make the most of it. 

April is at once the most juvenile of all the months, and the 
most feminine, never knowing her own mind for a day together. 
Fickle as a fond maiden with her first lover; coying it with 
the young sun till he withdraws his beams from her, and then 
weeping till'she gets them back again. High-fantastical as 
the seething wit of a poet, that sees a world of beauty grow- 
ing beneath his hand, and fancies that he has created it; 
whereas, it is t¢ has created him a poet: for it is nature that 
makes April, not April nature. April is, doubtless, the sweet- 
est month of all the year; partly because it ushers in the 
May, and partly for its own sake—so far as any thing can be 
valuable without reference to any thing else. _ It is to May 
and June, what “sweet fifteen,” in the age of woman, is to 
passion-stricken eighteen, and perfect two and twenty. It is 
to the confirmed summer, what the previous hope of joy is to 
the full fruition—what the boyish dream of love is to love 
itself. It is, indeed, the month of promises; and what are 
twenty performances compared with one promise? When a 
promise of delight is fulfilled, it is over and done with; but 
while it remains a promise, it remains a hope: and what is all 
good, but the hope of good? What is every to-day of our 











life, but the hope (or the fear) of to-morrow? April, then, is 


worth two Mays, because it tells tales of May in every sigh 
that it breathes, and every tear that it lets fall. It is the har- 
binger, the herald, the promise, the prophecy, the foretaste of| 
all the beauties that are to follow it—of all, and more—of all 
the delights of summer, and all the “ pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious” autumn. It is fraught with beauties itself 
that no other month can bring before us, and 
“Tt bears a glass which shows us many more.” 7 

As for April herself; her life is one sweet alternation of smiles, 
and sighs, and tears—and tears, and sighs, and smiles—till it 
is consummated at last in the open laughter of May. It is 
tike, in short, it is like nothing in the world but “an April 
day.” And her eharme—but really I must cease to look upon 
the face of this fair month generally, lest, like a painter in the 
presence of his mistress, I grow too enamoured to give a cor- 
rect resemblance. I must gaze upon her sweet beauties one 
by one, or I shall never be able to think and treat of her in 
any other light than that of the spring ; which is a mere ab- 
atraction, delightful to think of, but, like all other abstractions, 
not to be depicted or described. ‘ 

Before I proceed to do this, however, let me inform the 
reader that what I have hitherto said of April, and may yet 
have to say, is intended to apply not to this or that April in 
particular—not to April eighteen hundred and twenty-four, 
or fourteen, or thirty-four; but to April par excellence—that 
is to say, what April (“not to speak it profanely”) ought to 
be. In short, I have no intention of being personal in my 
remarks; and if the April which I am describing should 
happen to differ, in any essential particulars from the one in 
whose presence I am describing it, neither the month nor the 
reader must regard this as a covert libel or satire. The truth 
is, that, for what reason I know not—whether to put to shame 
the predictions of the Quarterly Reviewers, or to punish us 
islanders for our manifold follies and iniquities, or from any 
quarrel, as of old, between Oberon and Titania—but certain it 
is that, of late y 


“ Theseasons alter ; hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the free lap of the crimson rose ; 

And on old Hyem# thin and icy crown 

‘An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

Is, a8 in mockery, sot ; the spring, the summer, 
The chilling autumn, angry winter, change 

Their wonted liveries ; and th’ amazed world, 

By thoir increase, auw knows not which is which.”” 


It is of April, then, as she is when nature is in her happiest 
mood, that I am now to speak ; and we will take ber in the 
prime of her life, and our first place of rendezvous shall be 
the open fields. 

What a sweet flush of new green has started up to the face 
of this meadow! And the new-born daisies that stud it here 
and there, give it the look of an emerald sky powdered with 
snowy stare. In making our way between them to yonder 
hedge-row, that divides the meadow from the little copse that 
lines one side of it, let us not take the shortest way, but keep 
religiously to the little footpath—for the young grass is as yet 
too tender tobear being trod upon. 1 have been hitherto very 
chary of appealing to the poets in these pleasant papers; be- 
cause they are people that if you give them an inch, even in 
a span-look essay of this kind, always endeavour to lay hands 
on the whole of it. They are like the young cuckoo, that if, 
once they get hatched within a nest, always contrive to oust 
the natural inhabitanta. But when the daisy—‘la douce 
Marguerite” —is in question, how can I refrain from pronounc- 
ing a blessing on the bard who has, by his sweet praise of this 
‘unassuming common-place of nature,” revived that general 
love for it, which, until lately, was confined to the hearts of 
‘‘the old poets,” and of those young poets of all times, the 
little children? But I need not do this; for he has his reward 
already, in the fulfilment of that prophecy with which he 
closea his address to his darling flower : 


‘Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain ; 
Dead shalt thou'be to fatore mens 
As in old timo.”” 


See, upon the sloping sides of this bank beneath the hedge- 
row, what companies of primroses are dedicating their pale 
beauties to the pleasant breeze that blows over them, and look- 
ing as faint withal as if they had senses that could “ache” at 
the rich sweetness of the hidden violets that are growing here 
and there among them. The intermediate spots of the bank 
are now nearly covered from sight by the various green weeds 
that sprout up every where, and begin to fill the interstices be- 
tween the lower stems of the hazel, the hawthorn, the sloe, 
the eglantine, and the woodbine, that unite their friendly arms 
together above, to form the natural enclosure—that prettiest 
feature in our English scenery—or at least that which com- 
municates a picturesque beauty to all the rest. Of the above- 
named shrubs, the hazel, you see, is scarcely as yet in leaf; 
the scattered leaves of the woodbine, of a dull purplish green, 
are fully spread; the sloe is in blossom. offering a pretty but 











ecentless imitation of the sweet hawthorn-bloom that. is to. 


come next month ; this latter is now vigorously putting forth 
its crisp and delicate filligree-work of tender green, tipped 
with red; and the eglantine, or wild rose, in all its innocent 
varieties, is opening its green hands as if to welcome the sun. 
Entering the little copse which this enclosure separates from 
the meadows, we ehall find, on the ground, .all the low and 
creeping plants pushing forth their various-shaped leaves— 
stare, fans, blades, fingers, fringes, and a score of other fanci- 
ful forms ; and some of them bearing flowers. Among thesc 
are the wood-anemone, the wood-sorrel, and the star of Beth- 
lehem ; also the primrose is to be found here, but not so rich 
and full-blown as on the open sunny bank. Overhead, and 
level with our hands and eyes, we find all the young forest 
trees (except the oak) in a kind of half-dress—like so many 
village maidens, in their trim bodices, and witb their hair in 
papers. Among these are conspicuous the graceful birch, 
hanging its head like a half-shamefaced, half-affected damsel : 
the trim beech, spruce as a village gallant dreased for the fair ; 
the rough-rinded elm, grave and sedate-looking, even in its 
youth, and already bespeaking the future “ green-robed senator 
of mighty woods.” These, with the white-stemmed ash, the 
alder, the artificial-looking hornbeam, and theas yet hare oak, 
make up this silent but happy company, who are to stand 
here on the same spot all their lives, looking upwards to the 
clouds and the stars, and downwards to the star-like flowers, 
till we and our posterity (who pride ourselves on our superiority 
over them) are laid in that earth of which they alone are the 
true inheritors, But who ever heard of choosing a warm April 
morning to moralize in? Let us wait till winter for that, and 
in the mean time pass out of this pleasant little copse, and make 
our way windingly towards the home garden. 

If the garden, like the year, is not now absolutely at its 
best, it is perhaps better ; inasmuch as a pleasant promise but 
half performed partakes of the best parts of both promise and 
performance. Now all is neatness and finish—or ought to be; 
for the weeds have not yet begun to make head—the annual 
flower seeds are all sown—the divisions and changes among 
the perennials, and the removings and plantings of the elrubs, 
have all taken place. The walks, too, have all been turned 
and freshened, and the turf has begun to receive its regalar 
tollings and mowings. Among the bulboue-rooted perennials, 
all that were not in flower during the last two months, are so 
now ; and though in March we (somewhat prematurely) took 
a final leave of the tulip, the hyacinth, the daffodil, the various 
kinds of narcissus, &c. yet if the season, up to the commence 
ment of this month, has been seasonable, we may encounter 
them still, if due care has been taken in the planting and 
tending of them. Indeed the richest and rarest kinds of tulip 
are scarcely yet in blow. But what we are chiefly to look for 
now are the fibrous rooted and herbaceous perennials. There 
is not one of these that has not awoke from its winter dreams. 


and put on at least the half of its beauty. A few of them - 


venture to display all their attractions at this time, from a 
wise fear of that dangerous rivalry which they must be con- 
tent to encounter if they were to wait for a month longer ; for 
a pretty villager might as well hope to gain hearts at Almack’s 
as a demure daisy or a modest polyanthus think to secure its 
due attention in the presence of the glaring peonies, flaunting 
rosea, and towering lilies of May and midsummer. Among 
the shrubs that form the enclosing belt of the flower-garden, 
the lilac is in full leaf, and loaded with its heavy branches of 
bloom-buds ; the common laurel, if it has reached its flowor- 
ing age, is hanging out ite meek modest flowers, preparatory 
to putting forth its vigorous summer shoots; the larch has on 
its hairy tufts of pink, stuck here and there among its deli- 
cate threads of green. But the great charm of this month, 
both in the open country and the garden, is undoubtedly the 
infinite green which pervades it every where, and which we 
had best gaze our fill at while we may—as it lasts but a little 
while—changing in a few weeks into an endless variety of 
shades and tints, that are equivalent to as many different co- 
lours. It is this, and the budding forth of every living member 
of the vegetable world after its long winter death, that in fact 
constitutes the spring ; and the sight of which affects us in the 
manner it does, from various causes—chiefly moral and asso- 
ciated ones—but one of which is unquestionably physical: I 
mean the sight of so much tender green, after the eye has 
been condemned to look for months and months on the mere 
negation of all colour, which prevails in winter in our climate. 
The eye feels cheered, cherished, and regaled by this colour, 
as the tongue does by a quick and pleasant taste, after having 
long palated nothing but tasteless and insipid things. This 
is the principal charnrof spring, no doubt. But,another, and 
one that is scarcely second te this, is the bright flush of blas- 
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the fruit-garden and orchard. What exquisite differences, 
and distinctions, and resemblances, there are between all the 
various blossoms of the fruit-trees; and no less in their gene- 
tal effect than in their separate details. The almond-blossom, 
which comes while the tree is quite bare of leaves, is of a bright 
blush-rose colour; and when they are fully blown, the tree, if] 
it has been kept to a compact head instead of being perthitted 
to straggle, looks like one huge rose, magnified by some fairy 
magic, to deek the bosom of some fair giantess, The various 
kinds of plum follow—the blossoms of which are snow-white, i 
and as full and clustering as those of the almond. The peach |! 
and nectarine, which are now in full bloom, are unlike either ! 
of the above ; and their sweet effect, as if growing out of the 
hard bare wall, or the rough wooden paling, is peculiarly pret- 
ty. They are of a deep blush colour, and of a delicate bell- 
shape—and their divisions open or shut, as the cherishing sun |; 
Teaches or recedes from them. But perhaps the bloom that 
is richest and most promising in its general appearance, is that i 
of the cherry, clasping its white honours all round the long |; 
straight branches, trom heel to point, and not letting a leaf or 
bit of stem be seen, except the three or four leaves that come as | 
agreen finish at the extremity of each branch The pear blos- |! 
som is also very rich and full; but the apple (loveliest of all !) 
is scarcely as yet open. 

1am afraid we must now turn away, however reluctantly, 
from the rest of thoue sweet sights that April presents to us in 
the country, or we shall leave ourselves neither space nor incli- 
nation to glance at its other claims eleewhere. But we must 
first listen for a moment to the spring melody that now breaks 
involuntarily from the love-inspired hearts of the happy birds. 
And first let us hearken to the cuckoo, shooting out its soft 
and mellow, yet powertul voice, till it seems to fill the whole 
concave of the heavens with its two mysterious notes—the 
most primitive of musical meludies. Who can listen to those | 
notes for the first time in spring, and not feel his school-days 
come back to him—and not, as he did then, 


—" look a thousand ways 

Tn bush, and tree, and sky?" 
But he will look in vain; for lucky—(or rather unlucky, to, 
my thinking) is he who has ever seen a cuckoo—for they are 
the shyest of all birds. I saw one once, for the first time, last 
May, flutter heavily out of an old hawthorn bush, and flur 
awkwardly across the meadow, as I was listening in rapt at- 
tention to its lonely voice; and I fear that the sight will, for 
the future, take away all the mystery of the sound, and with 
it the best half of its beauty. 

If we happen to be wandering forth on a warm still even- 
ing, during the last week in this month, and passing near a 
road-side orchard, or skirting a little copse in returning from 
our twilight ramble, or sitting listlessly or a lawn near some 
thick plantation, waiting for bed-time, we may chance to be 
startled from our meditations (of whatever kind they may be)! 
by a sound, issuing from among the distant leaves. That is|) 
the nightingale’s voice. The cold spells of winter, that had || 

kept him so long tongue-tied, and frozen the deep fountains of | 
his heart, yield before the mild breath of. spring, and he is volu- 
ble once more. It is as if the flood of song had been swelling 
within bis breast ever since it last ceased to tlow, and was|| 
now gushing forth uncontrollably, and as if he had no will to! 
control it: for when it does stop for a space, it is suddenly, as 
if for want of breath. In our climate the nightingale seldom 
sings above six weeks; beginning usually the last week in 
April. I mention this because few are aware of it; and many 
who would be delighted to hear him, do not think of going to 
listen to his song ull after it has ceased. 1 believe it is never 
to be heard after the young are hatched. 





There are several other singers that make their debiit in the 
bird-concerts this month, But as their song is not peculiar 
to this period, and we have still many things to attend to that 
are, We must pass them by for the present. In fact, we must 
quit the country altogether, as the country; first, however, 
mentioning that now begins that most exccrable of all prac- 
tices, angling. Now man, “lordly man,” first begins to set his 
wit to a simple fish; and having succeeded in attracting it to 
his lure, watches it for a space floundering about in its crystal |! 
waters, in the agonics of death ; and when he is tired of this 
sport, drags it to the green bank, among the grass, and moss, || 
and wild flowers, and stains them all with its blood !* The} 
“gentle” reader may be sure that I would willingly have re- 
frained altogether from forcing upon the attention this hateful 
subject, especially amid such scenes and objects as we have 
just been contemplating ;-but I was afraid that my silence 
might have seemed to give consent to it. 

We must now transport ourselves to the environs of Lon- 








don, and see what this happy season is produc’ 


land then what is the use of going to work before his money 








g there ; for 
to leave the very heart of the country, and cast ourselves at 
once into the very heart of the town, would be likely to put us 
into a temper not suited to the time. Now, on Palm Sunday, 
boys and girls (youths and maidens have now-a-days got above 
so childish a practice) may be met early in the morning, in 
blithe, but breakfastless companies, sallying forth towards the 
pretty outlets about Hampstead and Highgate, on the one aide 
the water, and Camberwell and Clapham on the other, all of 
which they imagine to be “ the country,” there to sport away 
the pleasant hours till dinner-time, and then return home with 
joy in their hearts, endless appetites in their stomachs, and 
bunches of the sallow willow with its silken bloom-buds in 
their hands, as trophies of their travels. - 

Now, at last, the Easter week is arrived, and the poor have 
for once in the year the best of it; setting all things, but their 
own sovereign will, at a wise defiance. The journeyman who 
works on Easter Monday, even though he were a tailor itself, 
should lose his caste, and be sent to the coventry of mechanics, 
wherever that may be. In fact, it cannot happen. On Eas- 
ter Monday ranks change places—Jobson is as good as Sir 
John—the “rude mechanical” is “monarch of all he sur- 
veys”’ from the summit of Greenwich-hill; and when he thinks 
fit to say, “It is our royal pleasure to be drunk? who shall 
dispute the proposition? Not I, for one. When our English 
mechanics accuse their betters of oppressing them, the said 
betters should reverse the old appeal, and refer from Philip 
sober to Philip drunk; and then nothing more could be said. 
But now, they hare no betters, even in their own notion of| 
the matter. And, in the name of all that is transitory, envy 
them not their brief supremacy! It will be over before the 
end of the week, and they will be as eager to return to their 
labour as they now are to escape from it; for the only thing 
that an Englishman, whether high or low, cannot endure pa- 
tiently for a week together, is, unmingled amusement. At 
this time, however, he is determined to try. Accordingly, on 
Easter Monday all the narrow lanes and blind alleys of our 
metropolis pour forth their dingy denizens in the suburban 
fields and villages, in search of the said amusement, which is 
plentifully. provided for them by another class, even less envia- 
ble than the one on whose patronage they depend ; for of all 
callings, the most melancholy is that of purveyor of pleasure 
to the poor. During the Monday our determined holiday- 
maker, as in duty bound, contrives, by the aid of a little or 
not a little artificial stimulus, to be happy in a tolerably exem- 
plary manner. On the Tuesday, he fancies himeclf happy 
to-day, because he felt himself so yesterday. On the Wed- 
nesday he cannot tell what has come to him, but every ten 
minutes he wishes himself at home, where he never goes but 
to sleep. On Thursday he finds out the secret, that he is 
heartily sick of doing nothing, but is ashamed to confess it; 


is spent? On Friday he swears that he is a fool for throw- 
ing away the greater part of his quarter's savings, without 
having any thing to show for it, and gets gloriously drunk with 
the rest, to prove his words ; passing the pleasantest night of 
all the week in a watch-house. Andon Saturday, after thank- 
ing “his worship” for his good advice, of which he does not 
remember a word, he comes to the wise determination that, after 
all, there is nothing like working all day long in silence, and 
at night spending his earnings and his breath in beer and 
politics! So much for the Easter week of a London holiday- 
maker. 

But there is a sport belonging to Easter Monday, which is | 
not confined to the lower classes, and which, fun forbid that 
T should pass over silently. If the reader has not, during his 
boyhood, performed the exploit of riding to the turn-out of the 
stag on Epping Forest; following the hounds all day long, at 
a respectful distance; returning home in the evening, with 
the loss of nothing but his hat, his hunting whip, and his 
horse—not to mention a portion of his nether person; and 
finishing the day by joining the Lady Mayoress’s ball at the 
Mansion-house; if the reader has not done all this whena 
hoy, I will not tantalize him by expatiating on the superiority 
of those who have. And if he has done it, I need not tell 
him that he has no cause to envy his friend who escaped with 
a flesh wound from the fight of Waterloo; for there is not a 
pin to choose between them ? 

T have little to tell the reader in regard to London ex- 
clusively this month; which is lucky, because I have left 
myself less than no space at all totell it in. I must mention, 
however, that now is heard in her streets the prettiest of all 
the cries which are peculiar to them—Come buy my prim- 
toses !”—and but for which the Londoners would have no 
idea that spring was at hand. Now, spoiled children make 











“And weltering, dies the primrose with his blood.""—@rakam. 
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ing that the said mammas and papas return the couspliment 
during all the rest of the year. Now, not even a sceptical 
apprentice but is religiously persuaded of the merits of Good- 
Friday, and the propriety of its being so called—since it pro- 
cures him two Sundays in the week instead of one. Finally, 
now, exhibitions of paintings court the public attention, and 
obtain it, in every quarter, on the principle, 1 suppose, that 
the eye has, at this season of the year, a natural hungering 
and thirsting, after the colours of the spring leaves and flowers, 
and rather than not meet with them at all, it is content to 
find them on painted canvass ! New Monthly. 
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Voluntary Exile.—A paragraph, with these initial words, is 
now going the rounds of the papers, stating, that a beautiful 
and accomplished young lady, an orphan, from the south, has 
lately taken the veil, and gone into seclusion for life, at the 
Ursuline convent, Mount Benedict, resigning a large fortune 
to the disposal of the priests. We notice this article, not to 
doubt its authenticity, for such things have happened before; 
not to censure the young lady, for she, no doubt, acted from 
the purest motives; neither to intimate a suspicion of any 
undue influence on the part of those who now have the dis- 
posal of her fortune, but simply to state our conviction, that 
such a step by an individual of either sex, or of any religious 
perruasion, arises from a mistaken idea of duty. A life of 
solitary piety is no where suggested in the scriptures, while 
almust every precept of the gospel inculcates a life of busy 
active benevolence ; a faithful discharge of our duties in the 
world instead of a withdrawal from it. We venture to say, 
that not one of the christian precepts can be properly fulfilled 
in a life of seclusion. Man was not created for the sake of 
himself alone, but for the sake of others; not merely to seck 
his own individual good, but the good of those around him: 

“To find a heaven by helping others there.’” 

If this be admitted it necessarily follows that he or she who 
withdraws from the world for the mere sclfish purpose of 
promoting their own individual happiness, is as morally cul- 
pable as the soldier that deserts his colours, The crown is 
Promised to the victor in the trials and temptations of a useful 
and active life, not to him who shrinks from the contest, and 
retires from the field. In our opinion, the wife and mother 
who faithfully discharges the duties of these two endearing 
and sacred characters, does more for the cause of true reli- 
gion than all the nuns that ever took the veil. Such a wo- 
man is the “good and faithful servant that has been faith- 
ful over many things ;” while she who weakly shrinks from 
venturing on these duties, openly disobeys the first recorded 
command, She may have much piety, but very little practi- 
cal religion, 


Historical Painting.—A weatern artist, Mr. Hervieu, hax 
arrived at Washington with a picture, the subject of which is 
the landing of La Fayette at Cincinnati. This picture, six- 
teen feet by twelve, is the fruit of eighteen months’ labour. 
Amongst the figures represented in it, there are fitty portraits, 
which are stated to be so accurate that all the faces are imme- 
diately recognised. ‘There are two or these portraits, says the 
Evening Post, to which particular interest attaches. One is 
that of Mr. Wyeth, who aided in throwing the tea overboard 
in Boston harbour, and who died at Cincinnati during the last 
summer. The other is of a German woman, who gave to La 
Fayette, as he caine out of the prison of Olmutz, a cup of 
inilk and a three franc piece, and who, by a singular coinci- 
dence, was one of the multitude who assembled on the shore 
at Cincinnati to welcome the nation’s guest on his arrival at 
that city. ‘The artist has availed himself of this event by intro- 
ducing the good German woman in the costume of her country- 





Summer Retreats.—The ncightourhood of this city can 
boast of a number of rural and pleasant public places, where 
the feeble may retire for the renovation of health, and the 
weary and care-worn citizen forget his sorrows amid the 
charms of nature. Among these the mansion at Orange 
Springs, which is but a short distance, offers as many induce- 
ments as perhaps can be met with in one situation. 


Mrs. Read.—A number of inquiries having been made re- 
specting the residence of this lady, recommended in a late 
number of the Mirror for her skill in teaching the piano-forte, 
we take occasion to say that she may be seen at No. 195 
Orange, a few doors above Broome-street. 


Remarkable.—A young man is now living at Seville who 
is quite (blind during) the. day, and cannot walk the streets 
without a guide, but who can sce perfectly well at night, when 





“fools” of their mammas ar! which is but fair, sec- |} 





it is neatly dark. so as to he able toread the smallest character. 
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LOVE IS LIKE A LITTLE BEE. 
AS SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS—MUSIC BY WILLIAM WEST, 
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gg OS oe eeereres 
2d—Love is like a sunbeam too, and like the stars of night, i And love it is like ev'ry thing, and yet like nothing too: Loveis like e little bee, that rifles ev'ry flower, 
Likoa tear, a smile, a sigh, a mis’ry and delight, Then what is love? ab, no one knows, not either I nor you. Love is like a blighted rose, &c. 








ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. left of the river Liris, and famous for being the birth-place of|idark ages was an annual festival which was celebrated in 


IC. Marius and Cicero, two citizens, who, as Pompey said in|/several churches of France in commemoration of the flight 


CHARADE. la public speech, each in his turn preserved Rome from ruin. ‘into Egypt. On this occasion a young girl, splendidly dressed 
Name me my first—it is ever near, 'The territory of Arpinum wes rude and mountainous, and with a child in her arms, was set upon a mule, richly capari- 
Dweller of ‘cart, through thy brief career ; Cicero applies to it Homer's description of thaca— soned. The mule was led to the altar in solemn procession, 


‘Turn where thou wilt by darkness or day, 

This fiend shall spectre thy varied way ; 

None from the power of his spell can save, 

‘Twin of thy birth it shall frown at th ve. 

It comes like a cloud o’er the rich soft haat 

Of hope’s free smile when her eye is bright, 

‘Till the beam that cheered the wanderer on, 

Trembles a moment and then is gone; 

:Tis the iron which pierces the captive’s soul— 

The viper that lurks at ambitions goal— 

*Tis the worm that lies hid in the heart for aye, 

Eating love’s fresh sweet buds away— 

"The canker of beauty slow wasting her bloom— 

The shadow of death that points to the tomb. 
Name me my last—he comes at the call, 

And around his brow for a coronal, 

The halo of glory is proudly set, 

But mark thou, passion has darkened it. 

Where is the battle and where the storm ? 

There shalt thou view his terrible form ; 

Where sweeps the ship through the rolling sea ? 

With the gloom and the tempest there wends ho; 

Where fails the bear mid the polar waste ? 

Par on is his chainless footstep traced. 

Look o’er the earth’s far-reaching length ; 

And the sullen deep in its giant strength; 

Look to the sun in hie kingly march, 

Look to the night’s resplendent arch, 

Planets and moons round its azure wall— 

He hath numbered, and meted, and bounded all. 
Name me my whole—tis a sound to dwell 

In the dreamy depths of a peri’s shell ; 

A silvery, clear, and harp-like tone, 


«4 "Tis rough indeed, yet breeds a generous race.” and high mess wes said with great pomp. The mule was 
Cicero’s family seat was about three miles from the town, in taught to kneel at proper Places; a hymn, no less childish 
la situation extremely pleasant, and well adapted to the nature than impious, was sung in his praise, and when the ceremony 
lof that beautiful climate. It-was surrounded with groves|| Was ended, the priest, instead of the usual words with which 
land shady walks, leading from the house to a river then called| he dismissed the people, brayed three times, to which the 
Fibrenus, which was divided into two equal streams by aj| People responded in the ame language ! This practice, how- 
little island, covered with trees and a portico, contrived both|}ever, did not prevail universally, and its absurdity at last con- 
for study and exercise, whither Cicero used to retire when he tributed to abolish it. i there was any genuine piety in the 
had any particular work on his hands. “The clearness and|| Whole ceremony, it was in the poor quadruped, who merely 
rapidity of the stream, murmuring through a rocky channel; obeyed his masters, 
the shade and verdure of its banks, planted with tall poplars ;||_ DeaTu or INFANTS.—It appears to have been an inherent 
the remarkable coldness of the water; and, above all, its fall-|} idea in the human mind, in all nations, and from the remotest 
ling by a cascade into the noble river Liris, a little below the||antiquity, that the future condition of those who died in in- 
island,” give us the idea of a most beautiful scene, as Cicero fancy was necessarily happy ; and it was left for the dogmas 
himeelf has described it, ‘The house, Cicero informs us, was ||of modern theologians to inculcate a different doctrine. Eus- 
small and humble in his grandfather's time, according to the|jtathius assures us that among the Greeks it was the custom 
lancient frugality, like the Sabine farm of old Curius; but his|/never to bury their children either by night or in full day, but 
father beautified and enlarged it into a spacious and handsome|/at the first appearance of morning; and that they did not call 
habitation. It is now possessed by a convent of monke, andj|their departure by the name of death, but by a softer appella- 
called the “ Villa of St. Dominick.” ‘The villa of Marius was||tion, composed of two Greek words, importing that they were 
about twelve miles distant from Arpino, and on the spot now||taken away to the embraces of Aurora; rising, as it were, from 
‘stands the only convent of the austere order of La Trappe in|/a momentary sleep to a glorious morning in the skies. 
Italy. Its present name is “Cassa Mari.” Arpino is seated 
upon rather a steep declivity, and contains fourteen thousand SONNET. 
inhabitants. The busts of Cicero and Marius, in two niches} ‘Coes ake anne’ i 
in the equare, are carefully shown to every stranger; and the! Gap season of reviving nature’s charms, 
people are proud of enumerating those Romans emong the! ‘We greet thy opening flowers, and sunny glow ‘ 





Sweet as our brightest dreams have known. former citizens of Arpino. That hastens from the field the chilling blow, 
Call me that name—she comes in her pride; ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS.—Few literary efforts ane oe joyous Hie the insect para: he 
And the graces throng by her vestal side, have been more misrepresented or less understood by the e ry mystic power which in our 

While the dimpled lovee, in their circling play, common reader than the charming eastern fictions, ek by As o'er the mountain, through the forest brakes: 


Carpet with dewy flowers her way. 
Where is the tear for the erring abed ? 
Where the couch for the dying spread ? 
Where is breathed the requiem prayer 
For the parted spirit? she is there ! 
Whose is worth’s exhaustless mine ? 
Whose is friendship’s holiest shrine 2 
Whose is love’s undying flame ? 
Beauty and purity ? name her name. P. 
[Solution in our next.) 


Z 5 Fi ? On high banks of the azure wave, awakes 
the name of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” always excepting Gulli- Each taker blade ; from the swelling bud starts 
ver's Travels, There are a kind of people with much so- The infant leaf, flow’ring ite dreary wastes. | 
lemmnity of visage and more gravity than wisdom, who look upon Now oe ae purest incense of me Praise, 
Scheherazade’s ingenious narratives as a mere collection of| Pp. waa ite neve muse — emcee aye. 

7 Felt, though unheard. The enraptured ste’ 
nursery tales, and solely calculated for the intellects of children, oF every grateful fount new pl es aaa - 
while they are in reality the only correct picture of the habite, With an unearthly relish by Kina heaven. Lana... 
manners, and feelings of the eastern world in the Englich - 
language. The quantity of invention manifested in their con- GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
struction is astonishing, and in the thousand and one stories - 

7 . . bliah Saturday, at 163 Williem-streot, between 
Ino two are to be found alike. It is a book that will at the| a eee oats Mar dollars ‘per anoum,payable in Series 
same time amuse the child and instruct the philosopher. No subscsiption received for a less period than one yenr. 
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Ciceno’s FastiLy seaT.—There isa town in Italy, belong- 
Ang tothe kingdom of Naples, ten miles north of Casano, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


BXTRACT FROM ADOLPH, 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


Warn morning looked along the golden east, 
Adolph would walk the solitary strand, 
id the us sky as it increased, 
And watch its influence o’er the sea and land ; 
See every beam upon the sweet dews feast, 
And hill, and vale, as by some wizzard’s wand, 
Pilled with a million re awakening howers, 
And then exclaim, “a glorious world is ours!” 
‘“ Why do I hear the young and noble heart 
Filling its home with misanthropic sighs ? 
Why fo T see, mid gilded halls, depart 
Health from the cheek, and gladness from the eyes ? 
Why do I see some eelf-tormentor start, 
‘And fret, and foam, by which he daily dies? 
And these where pleasure falls in golden showers? 


OTis strango—'tis strange—a glorious world is ours! 
* “From the day’s birth-hour to the evening’s close, 


I can find music in the rushing ocean, 

Fruit on the tree, and fragrance in the rose, 
Pictures in the eve-clouds’ panoramic motion, 
Peace in the sheltered bower’s Tepose, 
And mountain-altars for the heart’s devotion ; 
Morals in streams that flow, and leaves that fall ; 
Beauty in each—Onnnipotence in all. 

\* Qui fit Maecenas,’ et cetera. 'Tisa question 
Still standing like a cause without effect. 

The world’s unphilosophic indigestion 


‘Treats it with most impassive disrespect. 


Mankind! I’m grieved the world has nought to rest you on: 


But, as for me, while these fair fields are decked 
With feasts of fruitage and with beds of flowers, 

I stili must say, a glorious world is ours !” 

Thus would the orphan Adolph muse and think, 
When mingling with the worlds’ complaining throng ; 


- ‘Phas would he weave his thought’s unpolished link, 


(For spite of our advice he'd sing in song ;) 
‘hus watch the rough wave from the ocean’s brink, 
And let his rhymes as roughly roll along. 

Sages! if such were profitless employ, 

Adolph, you know, was but an orphan boy. 
Boyhood! the word hath magic in its sound! 
When the young laughing heart made holiday, 
Ran through the sunny noon its restless round, 
‘Then sank to slumber soft o’ercome with play ; 
And even in sleep a world of pleasure found, 

And wandered with his playmates far away ; 
Plundered again the linnet from its nest, 

And warmed it with as innocent a breast : 
Watched if his kite still caught his straining view, 
‘The hoop with some chivalric rival rolled, 

‘The mimic boat around the basin blew, 

Rejoiced when well the long-aimed marble told, 
Mustered his troop that at each moment grew 
More uncontrollable and uncontrolled. 

Oh happy—happy—happy—happy time, 
 Terque-quaterque” without care or crime. 





TO THE FIRST SPRING BIRD. 


Welcome ! first bird of spring, 
‘Lo these wild woods and sunny skies again ; 
Joy’s in the wave of thy returning wing, 
And in thy long lost strain. 


When autumn’s wasted form 
Was luid to rest upon the lonely bier, 
And winter, glorying in his might of storm, 
Usurped the conquered year, 
We saw thee sadly gaze, 
Like one long prisoned in his wiry cage, 
Then warbling out soft melancholy lays, 
Mount on thy pilgrimage. 


Sweet bird, where didst thou roam 
‘Phrough the long transit of thy hapless stay ? 
Hadst thou a loved one, callow brood, and home; 
In southern climes away ? 
Amid the wild of flowers 
That nature equanders on her tropic glades, 
Didst thou all joyous in the spicy bowers, 
Chant to the dark-eyed maids? 
They would not list to thee, 
Bird of the humble plume and roundelay, 


a AE ee eB me i ae Oa 





AurHa. 


Well, thou hast come to me! 
Though im this wild and hyperborean sphere ; 
I would not turn me from thy minstrelsy, 
Were sweeter songsters near: 


For thy loved music falls i 
Like angel harpings on my raptured ears, 
And fom the tomb of memory recalls : 
My bright and sinless years. 
Joyous and freah they rise 
With long, long buried names to boyhood dear, 
And the far vanished light of radiant eyes 
That lit my pathway here : 
And with them smiling throng 
The dancing feelings of that stirring hour, 
And many a faded hope, heart-hoarded long, 
Crushed in its opening flower. 
Therefore sing freely on, 
Thou living lyre, by nature tuned and taught; 
Sing for*the memory of the years by-gonce 
With youth’s wild joyance fraught. 
Oft when the zephyr’s wing 
At twilight rocks thee on the whispering pine, 
Pll sit beside the forest’s curtained spring 
And blend my strain with thine. 
Then come, sweet warbler, come, 
And never frum my bosom wander more; 
Here shalt thou find a rest and welcome home, 
Till life’s sad song is o’er. 
days are past, 





jpirit breaks its bonds of clay, 
May Ja home and refuge find at last, 
In the bright heavens away. Protevs. 





THE CRUSADBR’S RETURN, 
‘The knight had returned from Palestine, 
Where his glorious work was done ; 
For the crescent had bowed to salvation’s sigu, 
A christian king held sway benign, 
And the holy land was won. 
He spurred him fast o’er his native land, 
Where Thames’ sweet waters glide ; 
He came at the head of his gallant band, 
Whose hearts and swords were at his command, 
To see his promised bride. 
He lighted at his lady’s bower, 
And thought his prize was won; 
But another possessed her father's power, 
Another ruled o’er her tather’s tower, 
And his blue-eyed maid was—gone! 


They led him where his loved one lay, 
And on her mossy stone 
Daily he knelt him down to pray, 
Daily he wept o'er the late turned clay, 
Till three long months had flown, 
And then he took his cross divine, 
And the pilgrim’s gown and hood; 
And at the foot of the blessed shrine, 
In the holy land of Palestine, 
Died Albert, the brave and good. F.C. 


ee 
POPULAR TALES. 





A SPANISH TALE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Tux sun was going down upon the ridge of the mountain 
above Majente on a fine evening in July, when my honoured 
master Don Francisco de Almorin, and his valet Tomaso, came 
in sight of the ferry across the Jucar. There had been some 
reports of robbers among the hills, and they stopped to see 
what a crowd was made of, that had gathered on the river's 
side. They might have saved themselves the delay, for the 
crowd was nothing worse thar the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood looking on the ferry-boat, which was upset, and ly- 
ing on a little island in the midst of the stream. ‘The next 
day was to be the fair of Valencia, and heaps of partridges, 
hams, eggs, and cheese, lay on the bank, waiting till the flood 
should pass away. ‘The outcries of the peasants came up to 
the travellers’ ears like the clamour of robbers, and the pea- 
sants themselves were still more puzzled by the travellers, 
who had in their hurry mistaken the road, and were riding 


within an inch of the precivice. “ Nothing human ever gcal- 
























human could ever gallop there at all,” was another. The 
best hunter for twenty miles round acknowledged, that he 
would as soon break his neck at once as follow bird or goat 
there; and the priest, taking out his breviary, began the 
“Exhortation against dealing with the devil.” The horse- 
man had by this time got over the rocks, and, plunging into 
the valley, disappeared. Whatever differences of opinion 
there might have been as to their appearance, there could be 
none as to their vanishing. The alcalde, a man of great gra- 
vity, and few words as became him, withdrawing the priest a 
step or two from the crowd, and holding council with him, re: 
turned, and declared, that what they had seen was an un- 
doubted apparition, and that they might expect to hear great 
news, probably of a bettle in Portugal. The pricst went 
round, giving his benediction to the merchandise, and the 
crowd repeated their ave marias with much fervency. Some 
had seen the spectres disappear in @ flash of lightning, others 
could swear that the hollow in the rock, where they plunged, 
had grown visibly larger; and one, a pale youth, with a hec- 
tic cheek and a sunken eye, who had written the last christ- 
mas carol, and was in fact the village poet, silently followed 
with a burning glance and an outstretched hand, the motion 
of a small gray cloud that rose from behind the hill, and grew 
into gold and purple as it met the sun. He afterwards wroty 
some lines upon it, saying that he had seen the spirits going 
up in a chariot of fire, and they were often sung afterwards 
through the country. But a sudden turn of the road Ict out 
the horsemen at once, galloping down with whip and spur to 
the river’s side. Then came such a scene of confusion as it 
would take Lope to describe ; peasants rolling over peasants; 
ithe alcalde in full flight; the priest on his knees, calling on 
every saint together; and more boar-hams, sheep-cheescs, 
partridges, and eggs, driven into the stream by the genera! 
rush, than I suppose ever floated down a Valencian river 
before. 

| The cavaliers were at length recognised to be flesh and 
blood. The alcalde gathered his gown round him, and re- 
treated in anger beyond the rabble. The priest put up his 
breviary in some confusion, and the rabble roared with Jaugh- 
ter, and clamoured for the news of the heretics and the last 
battle. The poet, after gazing on the noble figure and hand- 
some countenance of the Don, pointed out the up-turned boat, 
and offered him a bed in the village till the flood should go 
down. “It is impossible, my friend,’ said the cavalier; I 
must pass the river to-night, for to-night I must be in Valen- 
cia. Is there no other boat? “No,” was the answer ; “that 
was the only one known within memory; the villagers were 
attached to it; it was probable that they never would have 
another.” ‘Is there no ford?’ ‘None for forty miles.” 
“Then stand out of my way; farewell.” Don Francisco 
struck in the spur, and, with a motion of his hand to his ser- 
vant to follow, darted forwards amid an outcry of terror from 
the crowd. The flood was high, and had swelled higher with- 
in the last few minutes. It now came down, roaring and 
dashing shects of foam upon the shore. The horse stooped 
his head to the water's edge, started back, plunged, and 
wheeled round. Tomaso looked the picture of reluctance. 
“Stay where you are, sir,” said Don Francisco; take care of 
the horses, and follow me when this pestilent river goes down. 
This is my birth-night. If I do not appear at home, it will 
be taken for granted that a hundred foolish things have hap- 
pened to me. Leave the beach clear!” The next instant he 
sprang off his horse, threw the bridle on the valet’s arm, and 
was rolling away in the waters. 

The Don was a bold swimmer, and had once, under the 
evil spirit of champaigne and a wager, swain with an Englis! 
man from Port St. Mary’s to the Fishmarket-gate at Cad 
after supper. The Englishman was drowned, and the Spa- 
niard won his wager, and a fever, which sent him to moun- 
‘tain air and the Biscay physicians for six months. Having 
dared the ocean, he, I suppose, thought he might defy a river; 
and, at his first plunge, he rose so far in the stream that the 
peasants raised a general shout of admiration. Yet the river 
was strong, and to reach’ the opposite side was.the matter in 
dispute|_between it and the Don. ‘But ‘the river was on its 
own ground, and, of course, soon had-the advantage. The 
waves seemed to tumble aver each other. acif to rench the verv 
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acork. The admiration of the peasants grew silent; a huge 
billow, high as the alcalde’s house, and white as all the pigeons 
that ever covered it, came down thundering and flashing, till 
every soul left his wares, and ran up the beach. The mill- 
dam had burst, and on looking back there was nothing to be 
seen but sheet on sheet of foam, rolling baskets here and 
there, a borrico snorting and struggling down the torrent, and 
fragments of mill-spokes, tables, and three-legged stools, 
which the miller’s family had abandoned as ransom for their 
lives, 

After much gazing, a cap was seen whirled on the shore, 
which Tomaso recognised as his master’s, and which, with 
many tears, he put up, declaring that he should preserve it for 
the old countess, who would think no reward too high for a 
relic of her departed son. Night fell rapidly, and the crowd 
retired, telling stories the whole way of the floods that pre- 
saged the plague, and the arrival of the Moors. 

Don Francisco had reached the shore, The bursting of the 
mill-dam had probably saved his life, for in his last struggle 
with the eddy it broke the current in which he would infalli- 
bly have gone whirling to the ocean, dead or alive, and dashed 
him on the bank, some miles down the ford. 

For the first few minutes he was totally insensible to his 
escape. He had felt the rush of the waters over him; his 
ears had been filled with a roar, and his eyes covered with a 
darkness, till all passed away. His first sensation on the bank 
was that of being able to struggle, and he flung his arms 
sound him on the billows of a bed of the thickest thistles that 
ever grew under a Spanish sun. With eyes still closed against 
the waters, and cars filled with their horrible hissing, he was 
at last convinced that he had changed his element, and, with 
hands and limbs stung by a million of thorna, he sprang on 
his fect. The night had fallen, and the sky sparkled through 
the branchcs of the wilderness. But neither cottage lights, 
stray peasants, nor wood-tracks, would come for his calling. 
The thought of the ¢ertudla in hia family mansion came into 
his mind. He thought of the boleras and the quadrilles, the 
music and the supper; and himeelf, the honour and hope of 
all, shivering in wet clothes in the open air, thinking of rob- 
bers and wolves, with a wilderncss on one side, and on the 
other nothing but a confounded river, that had nearly sent 
jhim down for food to the Mediterranean lobsters. A new dash 
of foam from a passing wave drove him back into the wood, 
and by the help of astar, that twinkled like a diamond, to 
guide him over and about the trunks of endless oaks, pop- 
lars, and elms, some fallen, some bending to their fall, and 
others clustered like pillars of a cathedral, he felt his way on- 
wards. After an hour or two of tumbling, struggling, and 
execrations at the folly of having ever learned to swim, the 
light, not too good at best, darkened suddenly, and he found 
himself under a wall. He now called out loudly, but no one 
answered. He might as well have spoken to the trees, among 
which he now appeared likely to pass the night. At length, 
in creeping round the wall, he caught the glimpse of a lamp 
through a crevice, and before he could cry out again, a young 
female glided from an inner door, and took her seat under the 
lamp, which hung in a kind of rude summncr pavilion. Here 
he began to think of an adventure. The female might be 
handsome or not, for her back was turned to him. But to 
raise hia voice would have probably made matters worse, and 
not to put her to flight became the grand object. Yet, to see 
her in his present position was impossible; the crevice was 
the narrowest slit that was ever made in a stone wall; to widen 
it was desperate, for the stones were masses large enough for 
the foundation of the rock of Gibraltar. The Don, catholic 
as he was, was once or twice on the point of wishing for the 
aid of the cloven-footed architect, who had built the bridge of 
Saragossa in one night, and carried it away in another, The 
figure of the female was delicate, and some notes of her voice, 
borne towards him by the echo of the pavilion, pleased him 
still more. At that moment he could bave sworn by the Santa 
Casa, that she had eyes as jetty as the locks that hung over 
them shining in the lamp, resy lips, carnation cheeks, and 
tecth that made all the pearls of the carth black in the com- 
paris The wall was broken into many hollows and cor- 
ners, like those of the old Moorish buildings, and after a short 
search he found a recess which placed him on the opposite 
side of the garden. A withered vine was his ladder, and he 
mounted to the top of the wall. The female was young, but | 
she showed neither the eyes of jet nor the cheeks of carnation ; 











her head was leant upon a thin white hand, and she was 
Igoking intently on a piece of embroidery, which lay on her | 
knee. In a few moments she took it np, and began to work | 
at it; but she scemed to be thinking of other thi 
Pe 
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upon her knee. Then her low, broken song was begun again, 
and he heard these words, in a very sweet voice : 
“The grave ia but a calmer bed 
‘Where mortals vleep a longer slop; 
A shelter for the houseless head, 
A spot where wretches cease to weep."” 
The voice would then eink intoa murmur, and after a sigh 
or two, and a tear hastily swept from the eye, begin again, 
“ The grave is but a calmer bed,” and so on. There was not 


much in this, but the voice was touching, and even the raising 


of her hand to her head was #0 full of a pretty tenderness, 
that the Don began to imagine himself in love. 

This was a matter of the greatest astonishment to him. He, 
had been a bold gallant, if the Valencia Diario de los Amores 
was to be believed; but the order to join his regiment before 


it moved to the Portuguese frontier, had found him able to| 


take leave of the walls of his own native town, and look back 
towards it from every hill up to Elvas, without more than re- 
membering that there dwelt the lips of the Lady Isadora de: 
Alcazar, or the still more renowned eyes of the Lady Maria| 
de Dolores. How he had escaped from beauties covered with 
jewels, and tempting him with still brighter glances, to hang’ 
upon a wall in a forest, where probably more than one wol: 
was waiting for his coming down, and all this to look upon a 
country girl of seventeen, made him feel excessively astonish- 
ed. He began to think that he was doing something foolish, 
and was preparing to descend, when the voice murmured 
through the thicket, and he heard the words, “The grave is 
but a calmer sleep,” for the tenth time, but the sound seemed 
sweeter than ever. His turning round shook the vines, the 
singer gave a startled look upwards, and he saw a face of great 
beauty ; a pale forehead, from which Jocks as black as ebony 
had been sheken back by her looking up; a cheek, flushed 
with surprise, and a pair of eyes that, under the lamp, sparkled 
like a pair of large diamonds. Don Francisco in another step 
would have. crossed the wall, when a musket was fired from 
behind; the bullet dashed the stone into shivers round his' 
head, his hold gave way, and he found himself buried to the 


den. The inlaid floor at his feet looked to him a green turf, 
knotted and sprinkled with roves. He saw a delicate figure 
sitting in the shelter of a vine, and al} the sounds that reached 
him from the ¢tertulla, only made up the murmur of the 
words—The grave is but a calmer bed.” He had taken 
courage, and was just going to make a speech, and melt the 
beauty that sat before him bright as an icicle, when he felt a 
blow on the shoulder. The forest was gone at once, the chan- 
\deliers glared on his eyes, and before him he saw laughing 
immoderately Alonzo de Pinto, supposed to be the most im- 
pudent man south of the Ebro. He had that night waltzed 
with the Princess d’Eboli, flirted with the French ambassa- 
dor’s wife in the very teeth of his excellency, and put on, for 
the first time, his uniform as a captain in the hussars of Nu- 
mantia. Don Francisco could have flung him through the 
window, but the hussar would not see his anger, and laugh- 
ing, till he brought a concourse round them, charged him with 
little short of sleeping in that illustrious company. 

“ Awake!’ said the bussar, “if you wish to see the most 
ridiculous sight on earth at this moment—the terror of the 
‘old captain-general for his house, which, unless the Virgin 
and the winds are merciful, will, he swears, be a cinder by to- 
morrow.” Don Francisco probably wished that some of his 
mother’s guests were there to take their chance; however, he 
said nothing, and suffered himself to be dragged along. In 
another apartment, where the windows showed the whole 
teach of the Guadalaviar from the Serranos bridge to that of 
the Real, he saw the old man in the middle of his aides-de- 
camp, making the most extraordinary gestures, running from 
‘window to window like a monkey, then flinging himeelf on a 
couch, and swallowing cup on cup of coffce, which, he said, 
were necessary to strengthen his voice in the emergency of 
the town’s being set on fire. There was a good deal of laugh- 
ing at this comical distress, but the Don, thinking it a matter 
of politeness under the family roof, was approaching to in- 
quire how he could assist him, when the hussar, looking him 
in the face with an affected gravity, said, ‘1 hope, Don, you 
have a passionate desire to hear the history of O'Reilly's ex- 


neck in lime, bricks, and bramble-bushes. On his winding]! pedition to Algiers?” Now the Don had a particular aversion 


himself out of this pit, he determined to try the wall again, 
declare his rank, and make the unknown beauty an offer of, 
the whole Almorin palace, with all therein. But the lamp had 
been put out, the arbour was deserted, he could not hear so 
much as the rustle of a bird; all had disappeared like the 
money of a fairy tale; and in a night that seemed doubly 


dark on purpose to puzzle him, he at length scrambled out of| 


the wood, and, to his wonder, found himself within a short 
league of Valencia. 

The palace was by this time crowded ; the tertulla was in 
allits glory. Lemonade and iced waters, Majorca cakes, and 
Maltese oranges were making a hundred circles of the ball- 
rooms; and the lights blazed down from the huge windows 
on half the populace of Valencia, dancing in the courts be- 


to this subject, for it had been rhymed on by ail the bad poets 
of Spain, and heaven be thanked for all its gifts, as old More- 
tin saya, “if they could be eaten, there would be no fear of 
famine for a long time.” It had been turned into a ballad in 
his regiment by the quarter-master. He had heard it strummed 
to guitars through the three summer months of his quarters 
in Leon, and he had seen half-a-dozen tragedies on it hissed. 
But the old officer saw him, and sprang from his couch; Don 
Francisco followed him to the window. ‘See, my friend, 
see !’ said he in a passion, ‘ what your Valencian rascals are 
doing!” The Don looked up and down the river, but it lay 
like a sheet of beaten silver, gently waving in the moonlight. 
The sky was as blue as a violet, and the trees of the Alameda, 
to the left below, looked like tufts of green feathers, scarcely 


low. The captain-general’s ball was nothing to it, though he|| shaking in the light air. “I protest,” said he, “I e¢e nothing 


had brought his first fiddler from Naples, and had produced 


the year before. But the Don’s mind was changed upon 


but the finest night possible!” “ You are a young man,” re- 


ja famine of ice in the city for a month in the hottest part of||torted the captain-general, in rather a sharp tone, “and can 


see nothing but what is to be seen; but when you are older, 


things of this kind, and he would have made his way up aj, vou will be more suspicious of all this security. There are 


private staircase, and thought of the evening’s adventure in 


five hundred, yes, five thousand incendiaries at this moment in 


his bed, but for a sudden cry, and the sight of a man rolling|/front of the Villa Real palace; and at the moment a flame 


from the top of the stairs to the bottom. 
had been ferried over the river about two hours before, and 
had come full speed home, with no small doubt of ever seeing 
him again; but he had found the tertudia begun, and he was 
too much of a lover of dancing and eating to disturb them by 
opening hie mind for the night. His cry of surprise brought 
out the servants. ‘The Don's coming was now known through 
the house, and as escape was impossible, he gave way to the 
preparations for his appearance, and entered the state apart- 
ment. He was received as sons and heirs of palaces and 
mines in Mexico always have been, and will always be re- 
ceived. The gentlemen complimented him on his dia de 
santo, the Lady Maria de Dolores chid him openly for coming 


80 late, and two hundred and fifty eyes of the first-rate, bluc, 
|j brown, and black, thanked him for coming at all. 


The Don was a handsome man. They say neither man 
value to the emallest grain; but after the first salutations he 
felt all that could be said—looked somewhat dull—sleep hung 
on him, and he sat down in a recess, where the figures of the 


It was Tomaso, whol|shot up to the sky, and shouta were heard. Don Francisco 


would have called the domestics, and sallied at their head, but 
the old man restrained him. ‘It does not become your dig- 
nity,” said he, “or mine, to be seen cutting those villains into 
fragments. 1 have already despatched an aid-de-camp to the 
hussars at Villivica, and they will make a supper of them.” 
“They are coming already, then,” said the Don; “I hear the 
trumpets.” ‘Impossible! my dear Don,” said his excel- 
jlency, and he looked at his watch; “but you are a young 
man—your ears are privileged to hear all kinds of things.” 
When his excellency, perceiving that his observations were 
not well taken, said with a smile of conciliation, “I was onee 
like you, but the night I walked the quarter-deck of the San 
Stefano, off Algiers——” His hearer shrunk at the sound, 
and the young husear buried his face in his pocket handker- 
chief. A red flash rose again over the Villa Real. Ina few 


‘nor woman ever possessed beauty without a knowledge of its]| moments the trumpets of the cavalry were heard, and they 


came down the quay at full trot, wheeling over the bridge to- 
wards the fire. The dancing stopped, and all the company 
crowded to the windows to see the troops; and indecd they 


dancers, and the sounds of the violins and guitars, passcd over||made a showy spectacle, as they came into the moonlight, and 


his senses like the sights and sounds of a dream. 


With his elbow on his knee, and his head on his hand, he 


|| was going over the occurrences of the night. From strug- 
for, after |! sling through the stream he had arrived in the forest, and was 


passed along by the statues on the battlements) which had 
often been said to make-a little army of) themselves; the toss- 
ling of plumes, the glittering of sabres, the lifting up of the 
silver trumpets in the air as they sounded, and the constant 
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move. Ithink a painter might have made much of it, if there 
had been such a thing in Spain, but as Campo de Verde said, 
“Im Spain the women paint enough for all the nation.” I 
merely repeat what he said, without vouching for its truth. 

While his excellency was waiting to hear the effect of his 
aid-de-camp’s expedition across the bridge, and this took 
up some time, the company continued to gather into the 
apartment, and begun to talk, drink lemonade, and flirt, as is 
the custom in Spain, especially in summer. But the chief; 
‘amusement was the old conde, who ran constantly backwards 
and forwards between the windows, repeating verses out of| 
the Araucana, for he was a bel esprit, and in his youth was: 
supposed to have written some madrigals on the Lady de dos 
Hermanas, the celebrated beauty, who afterwards dicd for love 
of the Infant Don Pablo. All his quotations had a reference 

” to fire, though it was the fire of love, at which some of the 
ladies laughed immoderately, for he was a remarkably wither- 
ed, little old man, with sharp brown eyes, and a voice as 
shrill and quavering as a dulzana. When his verses were ex- 
hausted, he flung himself back again upon the sofa, and put- 
ting on a face of the deepest despair, called for coffee. He 
looked like the caricatures of Frederic of Prussia. At last a 
noise was heard in the ante-room. ‘Make way for the aid- 
de-cainp,” was the cry. ‘“ Por el amor de Dios, make way,” 
said the aid-de-camp; but the crowd was so wedged together, 
that one would have thought he was making way through the 
pass of Salinetas, where they say a mule has three turns to 
make between his head and his tail. At length he came out 
of the cloud of silk and feathers, and went bowing towards 
the captain-general. ‘“ Cuerpa de todas los Santos, where 
did you come from?” said the conde. The aid-de-camp was 
a Biscayan, and being too much in a hurry, he spoke half in 
his own tongue, and half Castilian, so that scarcely a word of, 
what he said could be understood. All they.could learn from 
the midst of a whole history, was, ‘ Masanasa; they are go- 
ing to Masanasa; they are at Masanasa; legions of pikes; 
rows of poplar trees.” ‘‘ You’re come from Masanasa!” 
Now every soul in the room knew that Mazanasa was a re- 
markably pretty village, within a short league of Valencia, 
but what had made it the burthen of the aid-de-camp’s song 
no one could conceive. The old conde, however, seemed to 
have conceived it very well, for he danced round the room in 
@ paroxysm between merriment and madness, and after em- 
bracing the aid-de-camp, then calling him all the ill names in 
the camp-vocabulary, and they are a tolerable number, ended 
by throwing himeelf on his favourite seat, and, in a low voice, 
repeating the words, “ My child, my Rosanna, querida de 
mi alma,” and a hundred other expressions of sorrow. Don 
Francisco strove to console him, and the old man thanked 
him with more civility than usual. 

“Oh, my friend,” said he, “I sce you have the true blood 
of Spain in your bosom. You feel for distress, and wish to 
console it. On the night of our landing on the Algerinc | 
coast, I——” 

Don Francisco looked up, and could scarcely help laughing 
in his face, but the conde’s had such an expression of sorrow, 
that he suppressed his ridicule. The old man pressed his 
hand, and proceeded ; 

“Yes, the night was just such another as this—the San | 
Stefano lay in close to the shore ; the guns were double-shot- ; 
ted; every thing was in readiness for a broadside, that should 
blow the batteries into the sea, when the general called me 
over tohim. ‘Look at that yellow light,’ said he; ‘it is the 
bey’s favourite wife's chamber—— ” 


THE DRAMA. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 

Ox the evening of the twenty-third of February, a new 
and eccentric piece, called ‘ Past and Present, or the Hidden 
Treasure,” was produced at this theatre. The chief parts as 
follows: Marquis de St. Victor, Julian (his son,) Count de 
Florville, Larose (valet to the Marquis,) Celestine. The in- 
cident on which the picce is founded has been extracted from 
that eventful drama the French revolution. The author bas 
exhibited a magnanimous contempt for those obsolete things 
called the unities in time, place, and person. Whatever suc- 
eess the picce has had, it owes it not to this, The action 
commences in the year 1789, and (hide thy diminished head, 
Will Shakspeare! with thy Winter's Tale) only terminates 
in 1829, ‘The first act consists of one continual scene in the 
drawing room of the Marquis de St. Victor. The revolution 
ig just on the eve of explosion. The Marquis, foresceing its | 
troubles, confizes the jewels and treasures of his family to a/ 








youth, who curses college and the laws of primogeniture, loves 
and is beloved by his fair cousin Celestine, and elopes with 
her, by the advice of the Count de Florville, the pink of French 
coxcombry. The Count happens, in ‘accordance with the 
habits of the ancient regime, to be the bridegroom elect of 
Celestine without. knowing it—a family arrangement, His 
confusion on“ discovering that he has been acceasary to his 
own disgrace, and the excitement of a large assemblage of the 
Noblesse at the popular tumults which are heard bursting 
forth, terminate the first act with considerable effect. Before 
the curtain rises again, four years are supposed to have passed 
away. We are introduced to the Conciergerie, where we 
recognise Florville preserving his foppery unperturbed, the 
Marquis, and the faithful Larose disguised as a faggot-maker, 
and plotting the preservation of his master. Julian, after 
having returned from the army with his budding mustachios 
on, also becomes temporarily involved in this threatening ecene. 
The efforts of Larose are foiled by a monster, an under-gaoler, 
well represented by Mr. Webster; and this second part of the 
picce seems, at ite termination, to consign all those for whom 
we are interested, to inevitable destruction. Time flies now 
with a velocity unparalleled in the phenomenas of dramatic 
magic. In the twinkling of a drop-ecene we pass from 1793 
to 1829, We are in Normandy. The Marquis is no more; 
even Julian is cut off—a General, killed, as we are informed, 
at the head of his brigade; but Florville, a gay, antiquated 
sexagenarian, has not as yet shed his blossoms, and Larose 
totters on the brink of the grave. Ferdinand, a son of Julian, 
(still Madame Vestris,) appears in love with the grand- 
daughter of one of our first characters. Her father is a rich 
merchant ; he refuses his consent to the union of the lovers, 
on account of Ferdinand’s possessions being comprised in 
his commission. Larose recognises the scion of his master's 
house, and, with a last effort of expiring nature, reveals the 
hidden treasure of the family, and thus produces a happy de- 
nouement. It is manifest that, except in the last act, there 
is but little plot in this piece; nevertheless, the author by a 
skilful arrangement of incident, kecps alive a constant inte- 
rest in the passing scene. He owes very much to the excel- 
lent acting of those gentlemen who supported the chief parts. 
Mr. Farren, happy as he is in the delineation of old age, 


never, perhaps, has given a more consummate specimen of 


his correct conception of human nature, in its last stage, than 
he did in this piece. He was enthusiastically applauded in 
the last act. Mr. Jones was quite at home, and most excellent 
in Florville. Madame Vestris unsexed herself most felici- 
tously. “The success of the piece was unequivocal. Notwith- 
standing a few hisses, the announcement of its repetition was 
received with general approbation. Eng. paper. 
Ce eed 


LITERARY NOTICES. 








Lawniz topp.—We have read with much interest and 
amusement this last work of Mr. Galt, and are not surprised 
atits popularity, It is said to be an adumbration of the mortal 
career of a worthy and somewhat eccentric inhabitant of this 
city, touching whose cognomen (by the way) a singular sort 
of reserve has been manifested by alt our editorial brethren 
since the appearance of his pseudo biography. Every one 


who has had any thing to say of Lawrie Todd, has been at 


pains to intimate the actual hero so particularly as not to be 
mistaken; yet nobody it seems, has thought it safe, or wise, 
or prudent, or proper to mention the name of Grant Thorburn. 
Why this mysterious course has been adopted we are rather 
at a logs to imagine, for there is nothing related in the book 
of which Mr. Thorburn hus reason to be ashamed; on the 


contrary, if Mr. Galt has told the whole truth, and nothing of 


importance but the truth, the subject of his tale may justly 
look upon Lawrie Todd as an honourable testimony to his 
own industry, honesty, and perseverance. As a narrative, 
Lawrie Todd is very entertaining, and abounds with touches 
of that quaint and quiet humour which constitutes the princi- 
pal charm of all the distinguished author's writings. 

Pavt Ciirrorp.—A new novel under this title, by the 
author of Pelham, the Disowned, &c. is announced as being 
in the press of the brothers Harper of this city. A part of it 
only has yet been received, but the whole, we understand, is 
to be published simultaneously here andin Europe. Anemi- 
nent literary gentleman who has examined the work, declares 
it to be “decidedly the most original of Mr. Bulwer’s novels.” 
If this is the case the public may anticipate a rich treat from 
the forthcoming work, for we know of no onc of the modern 
school of novelists, except its immortal founder, who has 
given evidence of having entered the fields of fiction better 





faithful domestic, Larose, who hides them in a secret cham-} 





furnished at all points for success, or one who has returned 


of. nature, and deep comprehension of man, than the distin- 
guished author of Devereux. 

Tux exite’s pavcnter.—The deaf and dumb poet, James 
Nack, whose Legend of the Rocks, and other poems, appeared 
two or three years since, is about publishing a volume, con- 
taining the Exile’s Daughter, a metrical romance with several 
minor poems, and a memoir of the author prefixed. 

Tux Lost HE1n.—This novel—eays a late English publica- 
tion—exhibits a manly vigour of sentiment, and graphic de- 
lineation of character, manners, and scenery. The incidents 
narrated are at once natural and affecting; and the interest 
which the reader is obliged to assume in the fates of the prin- 
cipal characters, is the result as well of the skilful develope- 
ment of the story as of the occurrences which constitute the 
body of the narrative. It would be injustice to the author 
not to observe that the morality is, throughout, of the purest 
character, and that sentiments of patriotism, the love of free- 
dom, a hatred of oppression, an admiration of virtue, and a 
deep sympathy for human suffering, break out almost in every 
page with a freshness and truth which do the highest honour 
to the author. 

Mr. Gopwin’s NEW NovEL.—The main subject of this 
work is to be found in the fortunes of the son of an English 
earl, deprived by his uncle of his birthright. The scenes that 
arise out of this groundwork are, many of them, of a most 
splendid kind, embracing the manners of numerous countries, 
and of diversified ranks, occupations, and characters. “ Clou- 
desly” will, perhaps, be considered superior to all the works 
of the author, excepting only his “Caleb Williams.” 
—_—_—_—_—_——— — eee 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








BeavtiFur Banoz.—The last number of the Mechanic's 
Magazine contains an interesting article on ship building. 
We have extracted from it the following account of the 
splendid barge which was recently built in Boston, for a gen 
tleman in Brazil : 

“The frame and plank of the boat were oak. The thwart: 
and gratings, and pannel work above the thwarts, mahogany. 
The moulding on the outside, to serve as a fender, solid brass 
The stanchions that support the wash-boards, the row-locks, 
rudder-braces, yoke, tiller, pump, and a plate on the stem and 
stern, are also brass. Every part of the boat was oiled and 
varnished, and the wash-boards covered with figures executed 
in bronze and gold. Mahogany mouldings ornamented the 
pannel work, and the gratings were gilt. The Brazilian arms 
were executed in bronze and gold, in the richest style, on the 
cockswain board. An awning extended ten feet from the 
stern, ornamented with cords and tassels, and supported by 
brass pillars, Part of the flooring was carpeted. There were 
{| two sets of cushions, one covered with the richest crimson. 
damask, the other with moreen. Shi had two brass boat 
hooks, one sail, and’ six oars, the ends of which were covered 
with brass.” 

Incextous mEcHANiem.—Our brethren in New-England 
are untiring in their inventions, and truly astonishing in- 
the fertility of their creative genius in the useful arts. The 
following extract from the United States Gazette, of Phila- 
delphia, offers a pertinent and gratifying instance: 

“We witnessed yesterday a wonderful and ingenius picce 
of mechanism and discovery in the construction of a clock ; 
it posscsses the power of winding itself up by the mere change 
of the atmosphere, and is calculated to go as long as the ma 
terials of which it is composed lasta, It makes a beautiful 
piece of furniture for a parlour, and so simple in its nature, 
that a child may handle it without causing any derangemen: 
toits operations. It has been going upwardsof twelve months. 
and the owner states he will set it in competition, respecting 
keeping time, with any patent lever watch or clock in the 
world. The discoverer of it is a plain New-England farmer 
who had one in operation some time before he made it known 
to the world.” 

Panis ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE.—At a late sitting of 
this academy some discussion arose relative to the inquiries made 
by M. Lachaussée, a clerk in the excise, who lays claim to the 
discovery of perpetual motion, for which he solicits a pension 
from the king. The academy, it seems, some time since de- 
cided that it would no longer entertain this question, nor that 
of the quadrature of the circle, nor the trisection of the angle 
—problems which it considers impossible of solution; and 
thinking also that it is a waste of the time of men of gc- 
nius. M. de Boisbertrand»submitted to the academy a plan. 
invented -by/M., Dupers, an-engraver)at Confians, with a view 
to prevent the forgery of bank notes, ‘The plan consists in 
the simultaneous application of two dry. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER XIV. 
IMITATION. 

Att men are firmly of opinion that they have a will of their 
own, and nothing vexes them worse than to endeavour to! 
make them sensible of the contrary. The great majority are 
"Jed by the nose as easily as asses are,” and much easier; yet 
as they trot along in the wake of some shrewd fellow, who is 
in torn led by some one still ehrewder than himself, they ac- 
tually imagine they are free-agents, that their opinions are 
their own, and their actions the result of these opinions. This; 
delusion is universal and very complete, and, (heaven knows 
the reason) it appears to be the most provoking thing in the 
world to awaken any one from it. Tell a man plainly that 
he isa sad profligate, and ten to one but he ie proud of the ap- 
pellation ; but tell another that he is an honest well-meaning 
gentleman, though somewhat liable to be guided by the exam- 
ple of others rather than his own judgment, and he gets into 
a perfect fury, and asks you what you take him for? A 
monkey is an imitative animal, but nothing toa man, who is 
at once the most servile copyist in creation, and a sturdy asserter 
of his moral independence—a being who tells you it is his 
pleasure to do so and so, because “every body does so.” He 
sacrifices his ease and convenience to do as other people do ; 
and eats, drinks, and sleeps, not when it suits himself, but 
when it pleases others to eat, drink, and sleep. The fashion 
of the hour is a moral despotism, whose omnipotent decrees 
he dares not dispute, however curious a figure he may cut in 

obeying its mandates. The effect of this is often particularly 
singular in consequence of the inappropriateness of the fashion 





to the individual, or the unhappy attempts of the individual 
to assimilate with the fashion. In dress, for instance, it is 
strikingly so, Some lady and gentleman of sufficient notoriety 
to entitle them to “sot the fashion” for the season, array them- 
selves in such garments as they think best adapted to their 
figure and complexion, and such as will give prominency to 
the beauties, and throw into shade the defects of each. As 
soon as they have arranged this to their satisfaction, it becomes 
“the mode,” and the whole tribe of bipeds, great and small, 
thick and thin, short and tall, judiciously follow their exam- 
ple without any reference to the shape or colour that heaven 
has made them. You will see a brunette blackening her 
complexion by bringing it in violent contrast with straw-colour 
and lilac, because it is the fashion ; and a blonde looking sickly 
and consumptive, by having glaring orange, purple, or dark 
green, in the vicinity of her delicate skin :—you will see a long 
column of humanity, of no thickness at all, with a broad- 
brimmed beaver on his head, and a short sporting-jacket on 
his back that barely suffices to cover the minor portion of his 
person ; and you will see a short, pursy, corpulent individual 
waddling along in a swallow-tailed coat and steeple crowned 
hat, all because it is the fashion! Yet these people imagine 
they have a will of their own. 

In literature the imitative principle has been, and is, in full 
operation, though it is perhaps half intentional and half un- 
eonscious, A master-spirit starts from the crowd of men, 
strikes out some new course, ranges through unexplored and 
unthought of regions, and there reigns an object of wonder 
and admiration. Immediately a whole troop of pigmies at- 
tempt to tread in his giant footsteps, imitate his faulta, exagge- 
rate his defects, and imagine, before they advance one step up 
the hill of fame, that they are nearly at its summit. It will 
be in the remembrance of all, when Byron was in the zenith 
of his glory, what an immense quantity of second hand misan- 
thropy was afloat among the poctasters ; and how they all sct 
to work to draw their own portraits for the amusement of the 
public, and what a precious set of good-for-nothing vagabonds 
they made themselves out to be. They were all, according 
to their own story, made up of splendid errors and useless 
virtues, and were most unanimously unhappy. It was fora 
time a most ludicrous evil; for nothing can be more ridiculous 
han to see a small mind playing the egotist, and describing 
the agony of its feclings at the same time that it is hunting 
for a rhyme, and seeing that the line contains the requisite 
number of syllables. This folly has in a great measure past 
away, and the Waverley imitation fever, which succeeded, has 
been inuch more rational in its motives, and creditable in its 
results. True, historical novels have become almost as much 
adrog in the market as fashionable ones. The public is 
beginning to get tired of the portraits of defunct kings, queens, 
and courtiers; and the number of great men that have been 
resuscitated and made to speak in the first person singular, 
has become alarming. Our novelists are perfect literary 
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alone, unearthed some dozen deceased wits, warriors, and 
sages, and brought them again on the etage of existence. 
Both for his own credit and theirs, he had much better let} 
them remain where they were. Many persons, because the 
great magician, Walter Scott, can raise up the glorious spirits 
of the past, and make them act and speak as they were wont, 
think that they can do the same—but the public do not. It 
is far from pleasant to see these liberties taken with the mighty 
idead, except by one as mighty as any of them, Shakspeare 
excepted. Still there has been much talent, learning, and 
research displayed in works of this description, by Horace 
Smith, Mr. James, and others, which might have gained for 
their authors great credit with posterity, as they have already 
with the present generation, had not their merits been over- 
shadowed by those of their immortal prototype. Ast is, they: 
will as surely go to the “oblivious cooks” as that every word 
lof this essay will he forgotten next week by the people who 
read itthis. For our own poor taste, after Sir Walter Scott, in 
the present age, give us Washington Irving’s portraits of great; 
dead men. His Wouter Von Twiller, William Kleift, and 
Peter Stuyvesant, are three as finished pictures in the fine, 
quiet, rich old Dutch school as any one need wish to look upon. 
But the greatest field for imitation is theatricals, and here it 
is of the very worst species. The beauties of a great actor 
are never attempted to be copied; they are too difficult, but 
any unfortunate peculiarity or bad and vicious habit is seized 
upon with avidity and fondly cherished. Because John Kem- 
ble was troubled with an asthmatic complaint, all the Rollas, 
Catog, and Hamlets that came for some time after him were 
likewise troubled with asthma and a short, dry cough; with 
Macready came the almost ridiculous stateliness of gesture 
and fastidious arrangement of the garments, without any of| 
his fine qualities ; and Kean’s fame has been the means of in- 
troducing many a young man on the stage, who could do no- 
thing like him but imitate those little Keaniems and physical 
defects that occasionally disfigured his beautiful intellectual 
acting. A would-be vocalist, with the voice of a raven, thinks 
himself a good deal like Braham, because in singing he can 
hold his hat precisely as he does, and has succeeded in catch- 
ing a few of that gentleman's peculiarly awkward gestures. 
‘Talking of singing—is the prevailing admiration of Italian 
music and performances counterfeit or real, or a little of both? 
Is it in imitation of the English who imitate the French in 
this respect, or is it a genuine indigenous feeling? The Ita- 
lian is a noble school of music, and it would be gratifying to 
perceive a gradual relish for it taking place; but it is apt to 
create mistrust to eee the exuberance of admiration express- 
‘ed for it all of a sudden by a large body of people, nineteen- 
twentieths of whom are neither familiar with the music nor the 
language; and we are afraid there is some truth in the ancc- 
dote now whispered round the city, of a party of musical cog- 
noscenti having been thrown into a fit of enthusiasm by what 
they supposed to be an Italian gentleman’s manner of giving 
8 composition of Cimarosa’s, but which, words and air, event- 
ually turned out to be a genuine Welch ditty, howled out by 
one Taffy ap Shenkin, of Glamorganshire! Certain it is, 
that many things pass off with great eclat when sung ina 
foreign language by Signore, Signoras, or Signorinas, which 
would sound very vilely issuing from the mouth of plain Mr. 
Jobson, Mrs. Brown, or Miss Dobbs. The blunt tradesman 
had really some reason to be astonished when on inquiring if, 
“Signorina” did not literally mean in Italian “great singer,” 
he was given to understand that it was merely equivalent to 
the simple English word “ Miss.” We recollect a gentleman 
of the name of Comer, formerly of this city, who used to sing 
jan Italian air with American words to it—“ When the ban- 
ners of freedom are waving”—without producing any mark- 
ed effects; but no sooner did the same gentleman replace the 
Italian words, “ Non piu andria,” than it was instantly re- 
cognised as something extremely fine, and vociferously encor- 
ed. Now, without meaning to undervalue talented foreigners 
who reach these shores, it is probable there is no small quan- 
tity of affectation in the great admiration expressed for 
them, and that the majority applaud without having any 
definite idea on the subject, in imitation of the few who are 
supposed to know. Such foreigners are, at the same time, 
both overrated and not sufficiently appreciated—overrated as 
a whole, and not appreciated in detail, for what is really meri- 
Our harsh northern dialect may not be so well adapt- 
ied to musical composition as that of the “sweet south,” but it 
does not follow that every Italian composition or singer must 
of necessity be superlatively fine; and allowing our general 
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inferiority, a song in a language which a man understands, 





i will always, affectation aside, be more grateful to his car than 


further than the ear, while the other, through the medium of 
the understanding, reaches the heart, and any song that does 
80 is worth twenty others that do not. If people would 
take the trouble of consulting their own judgments, feelings, 
and common sense on such subjects, instead of being carried 
away by vague ideas and learned-looking words, they would 
find it much to their interest ; as it ix, they let others inocu- 
late them with opinions which in time they come to believe 
their own. c. 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
Tus author of the Farmer's Boy may, with great proprie- 
ty, be classed among the first in the catalogue of modern 
poets, who have proved the omnipotence of uneducated and 
unassisted genice. With an education of the most limited 
kind, with acquirements derived only from an acquaintance 
with nature in her simplest form, and struggling under every 
possible disadvantage of poverty, and the necessary attention 
he was compelled to devote to a servile and laborious employ- 
ment, Bloomfield has left bebind a proof that all these com- 
bined untoward circumstances could not crush 
“The divinity stirring within bim ;” 

and, although his learning was chiefly derived from the capa- 
cious volume of nature, rather than from the classical tomes 
perused by more gifted poets, beneath the portico of science ; 
yet this “ uninstructed child of song” has distinctly proved 
the axiom, ‘that to be a poet a man must be created one.”” 

Robert Bloomfield was born at the village of Honington, in 
Suffolk, England, on the third of December, 1766. His father 
was a mechanic, and his mother held the situation of school- 
mistress in his native village. To this maternal relative 
Bloomfield was indebted for the little education he possessed, 
excepting two or three months’ tuition in writing, which he 
received from a master in the vicinity of his birth-place. At 
the carly age of eleven he was placed with his mother’s bro- 
ther-in-law, a respectable farmer, residing in an adjacent vil- 
lage, in the capacity of a farmer’s boy. In this lowly situa- 
tion our poet acquired that intimate acquaintance with rural 
occupations and manners, the display of which is prevalent 
through all his writings. Here, like the celebrated Burns, his 
perceptions, if not improved by education, were at least un- 
trammelled by its dogmas; science and philosophy did not 
seduce him into an imitation of its most distinguished vota- 
ries, nor did its prescribed rules and set formulas cramp his 
young genius in its first incipient flights into the regions 
which his young imagination early soared to attain. The sen- 
sibility of his soul was awakened by the charms of nature, 
which gave fervour to his thoughts and distinctness to his 
ideas. At the age of fifteen we find him leaving his rural 
employment, on account of his physical incapabilities for this 
laborious occupation. His now widowed mother was com 
pelied, in this exigency, to place him with one of his elder 
brothers, who was then residing in London, following the 


business of a ladies’ shoemaker, and who offered to instruct 


our young poet in the “ mysteries” of his calling. 

Transported to the great metropolis, and engaged in the la- 
borious occupation we have named, Bloomfield continued in 
this situation for several years. In the early part of this pe- 
riod his most common occupation is described as being engaged 
in reading the newspapers to the workmen employed by his 
When thus occupied he frequently met with words 
that he could not understand, and an old dictionary was 
bought for his use, by a constant reference to which he soon 
attained a greater command of language, and could readily 
comprehend the meaning of difficult passages. His know 
ledge of phraseology and enunciation was also increased by 9 
constant attendance at a dissenting place of worship in the 
neighbourhood, the pulpit of which was then filled by an elo- 
quent and celebrated preacher. These advantages, with the 
aid of a few books, such as a History of England, a British 
Traveller, anda London Magazine, formed the only resources 
for information which he then possessed. 

During this time he is described as showing a strong predr 
lection for poctical composition. The poet's corner in the 
newspapers had the greatest share of his attention; and it 
was known that he occasionally furnished stanzas, which 
were registered in this favouritespot. An intimacy formed at 
this period with a Scotchman brought him jacquainted with 
the works of Thomson, the ‘author of the Seasons, which he 





read with avidity and delight. From a perusal of the Seasons 
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not exhausted the subject, and that “the raral occupation and 
Dusiness of the fields, the dairy, and the farm-yard” would 
si farnieh sufficient materials for an original and indepen- 
dent poem. A dispute which occurred about this time between 
the masters and the journeymen shoemakers, suspended his 
employment, and till these disputes were settled, his old mas- 
ter and uncle invited him to his house in the country; the 
imvitation was accepted, and in the fields where his infant 
mind had firet imbibed its conceptions, he experienced a reno- 
vation of his original feelings, and fitted himself to become 
the writer of the Farmer’s Boy. 

In about two months be returned to London, and resumed 
his former employment, at which he continued until his ar- 
rival at the age of manhood, shortly after which he married 
the daughter of a boat-builder, attached to the dock-yard at 
Woolwich. 

The early years of this marriage were in some degree em- 
bittered by the cares of livelihood, and the sickness of a young 
family ; still we find him occasionally dedicating a part of his 
leisure time to his devotion for the muses. On the recovery 
of his strength he resumed his labours in the garret of the 
house where he then resided, in London ; and here, amidst all 
the din and bustle made by six or seven workmen, pursuing 
the same trade as his own, did Bloomfield compose the Far- 
axr’s Boy, putting it to paper as he found opportunity! He 
is represented as committing fifty or a hundred lines at a time 
to memory, before writing them down; and such was the 
strength of this faculty, that the two last divisions of this 
poem, Winter, and great part of Autumn, were entirely com- 
pleted before a single verse was put on paper. 

When the manuscript was finished, it passed through seve- 
tal hands before it was examined by any person of sufficient 
judgment to appreciate its worth. At length it was referred, 
through the medium of a friend, to the famous Capel Loftt, 
esq., and im the year 1800 it was published, through the in- 
fluence and under the patronage of that gentleman. 

The publication of the Farmer’s Boy proved eminently suc- 
cessful, and an incredible number of copies were sold in a 
short space of time. It ettracted the attention of the most 
exalted personages in the kingdom, and many of the most 
eminent literary characters awarded the meed of approbation 
to its author. Presents were bestowed upon him in abun- 
dance, which, together with the profits derived from the sale 
of his work, enabled him to emerge from the obscurity of his 
former situation, and to take a small house in the City-road, 
near London. One of the greatest pleasures Bloomfield de- 
rived from the success of his work, was the opportunity of pre- 
senting a copy to his mother, accompanied by a portion of his 
profits, and the testimonials of its excellence from the critics 
of the day; a fact that speaks highly for the amiable charac- 
ter he is represented as possessing. In the year 1802, he pub- 
lished his Rural Tales; and shortly afterwards a small vo- 
lume, bearing the title of Wild Flowers ; these added consi- 
derably to his reputation. His familiar and picturesque de- 
scriptions of nature gave a charm to his poetry, which ren- 
dered it highly attractive to every class of readers, and has 
established his reputation as one of the first ‘simple poets” 
of his day. 

The popularity thus obtained served to recommend him to 
the Duke of Grafton, who placed him in the Scal-office, in 
the Inner Temple, London, where his duty was to receive 
money for stamps on wills, &c. This employment did not 
suit the ardent mind of the poet, and he relinquished the situa- 
tion after holding it a few ycars. The sale of his works, 
and a small property inherited in right of his wife, furnished 
ample means for his moderate wishes; he retired to the 
country, where he lived in privacy until the time of his death, 
in 1823. He. 
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GRETNA-GREEN. 


small village in the parish of Graitney, situate in Dum- 
frieshire, in Scotland, from whence it derives its proper name 
of Graitney-Green, and which has been anglicised into the | 
appellation it now generally bears. Its contiguity to the 
English border, and the singular high priest of Hymen, (who, 
time immemorial, has been a blacksmith,) that forges the 
chains to bind the numerous votaries who flock thither for} 
“(a cast 8t his priestly office,” have led to some erroneous im- | 
pressions respecting the privileges attached to this celebrated 
Place, Agreeably to the Scottish law, the simple declaration 
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; ag a matter of course, intimates, and I learned, in the course of| 
Tuis spot, ¢o long famous for clandestine marriages, is a | 








of two persons before a competent witness. that they take 


‘he purposed sper tin 


though it is not considered a regular one; and, if neither 


fraud nor deception is used by the contracting parties, the 
ceremony (if ceremony it may be termed) is to all intents and 
purposes equally binding, as if performed agreeably to the 
established forms of recognised church government. With 
this explanation, therefore, it will readily be understood that 
Gretna-Green owes its popularity only to some particular cir- 
cumstances, which it is now impossible exactly to trace. It 
is however supposed that its contiguity to the borders, first 
induced some individuals to select it for the performance of o 
marriage contract, in conformity with the Scottish law, and 
the facilities of reaching it from England, in time, gave it that 
importance which it now holds. The far-famed blacksmith 
acts only as the witness on the occasion, and in fact per- 
forms no other duty than might be executed by any other 
competent witness, eclected for the occasion. These few pre- 
paratory explanations may serve to illustrate the incidents I 
am about to relate. 

Several years since, it fell to my lot to be engaged in a ran- 
away-match to this famous resort for English clandestine mar- 
Tigges, not as a principal, my good reader, but only in the less 
important capacity of an accessary to the plan. As the ad- 
venture possessed some degree of interest, a detail of it may 
serve to amuse, and will also furnish a correct description of, 
the ceremonies used by the self-elected clerical functionary, 
who officiated on the occasion. 

The hero of my tale, and by whom I was drawn into a par- 
ticipation of this irregular proceeding, chanced to be an old 
class-mate at school, and a fellow-student in the aame lawyer’s 
office, in London. I shall designate him by a name which, in 
place pf his real one, will better illustrate his character than 
any laboured description of mine could portray. Tom Ar- 
dourly (for such shall be his cognomen) was the son of a 
wealthy London tradesman, who by industry and application 
had acquired a large fortune, when fortunes were the sure re- 
sults of such praiseworthy efforts to attain them. Tom was 
an only child, and consequently the darling of his parents. 
The quickness of his parts, and the hilarity of his disposition, 
indeed might have rendered him a favourite with less inte- 
rested personages than the honest couple who claimed him as 
their offspring, added to which, nature had not been a niggard 
in furnishing him with those graces which find certain access 
to “ fair ladies’ hearts,” and when to these qualifications were 
subjoined the certainty of his ultimately becoming the heir to 
a property which was generally estimated at a plum, there 
can be no doubt that Tom Ardourly was considered both by 
his male and female acquaintance as ‘a marvellous proper 
man.” Tom and I had from infancy been inseparable com- 
panions and sworn friends, and although no two individuals 
could possibly differ morc in temperament than we did, yet this 
very difference was the bond which cemented our acquaint- 
ance. My quiet habits and taciturn disposition was a sober 
relief to the exuberance of his vivid imagination and dashing 
manners, and in the course of our intimacy preserved him 
from many unpleasantrics, im which his gay and thoughtless 
conduct was continually involving him, and I consequently be- 
came his mentor and adviser. Being nearly of an age, we were 
at the period I have named, just closing the term of noviciate 
in the dry study of the law ; I, from necessity, was fagging 
hard to pass a successful examination; Tom, as usual, was 
depending upon chance to carry him through the ordeal, and 
caring little on the subject, knowing his future ample means. 
Thus circumstanced, I had not been so frequently his compa- 
nion in the usual routine of amusements and engagements, 
which served to fill up our leisure hours; this, however, did not 
prevent me from observing that an alteration had lately taken 
place in his manners, which 1 could not comprehend ; his spi- 
rits were much depressed, and there was evidently something 
preying on his mind. The cloge application I had been giving 
to study at first made me conjecture that he had been similarly 
occupied ; this I soon found was not the case, for both occupying 
chambersin the Temple, under the same roof, our servants were, 


some domestic discussions, that Mr. Ardourly was scarcely 
over at home: that he was falling into “a deep melancholy,” 
as my learned informant assured me, and that there was 
great reason to belicve that a /ady was the cause of this sudden 
change ; more this deponent knew not. On the morning suc- 
ceeding this information, I was put in possession of the whole 
facta of the case. I was scarcely seated over the ponderous 
tomes, that were now my principal companions, when Ar- 
dourly came in, and threw himeelf into a chair opposite me, 
with an air of embarrassment and agitation. A pause of some 
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“Oh!” returned I with alacrity, “that is exactly the ar. 
rangement I wish; we'll drive over to the C—’s,” a family 
residing a few miles from town, where we were on terms of 
intimacy. 

“Yes,” replied he, “that happens precisely to be the place 
where I wish you to go first; but you must take a longer 
drive than to the C—’s to-morrow, if you wish to oblige mr, 
and are the friend I think you.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” said I. 

“The plain fact is this, Howard,” returned ho, “I wish 
you to go with me to Gretna-Green to-morrow !" 

“In the name of every thing ridiculous, what are we to do 
at Gretna-Green 7” was my half-indignant and half-laughable 
inquiry. 

“Simply to see me married,” was the quiet response. 

I now became somewhat alarmed, either for the intellects 
or for the situation of my visiter; he however quickly silenced 
my fears by adding, in a serious tone, 

“ Howard, you have ever proved yourself a firm friend; 1 
have never before had any concealments with you, and I am 
now going to test the extent of your regard for me. You 
know Ellen C—” A nod was my affirmative. ‘ Well, 
Ellen is to be the companion of our journey. We have long 
loved each other, and it was only the pledge I had given her 
not to declare our situation, which could have induced me to 
keep the knowledge of it from you; you know, also, the pride 
of her family ; the eprig of nobility they can claim as their con- 
nexion, induces them to look upon tradesmen with contempt. 
They have refused my addresses to Ellen, and she has, in 
consequence, yielded to my solicitations to make a stolen 
match, with the stipulation that you sanction it by your pre. 
sence. Your influence with her father, and the high opinion 
he has of your character, induces her to suppose that you can 
obtain a reconciliation between us, and which will be easicr 
effected by your becoming a party in the transaction. Ellen 
is not of age, and Gretna-Green is our only resource ; she 
will mect us by daybreak to-morrow morning, accompanied 
by her maid, near her father’s house, where I have promiscc. 
to be in waiting, accompanied by you, and provided with al: 
things necessary for our journey.” 

Here he paused, and then added, “ Have I promised to: 
much in your name, Howard?’ 

“What says your father to the match 7” was my evasive 
reply to this interrogation. 

“ Oh, the generous old boy knows all, and enjoys the scheme 
amazingly. I have introduced Ellen to him and to my mo- 
ther; they are delighted with her. You are aware of my old 
dad’s opinion of the superiority of wealth and independence 
over aristocratic poverty, and he relishes the plan of punish 
ing the pride of old C—; and promises, if we cflect it, to 
settle a handsome maintenance on me immediatcly after the 
marriage is solemnized.” 

Extravagant as the whole affair certainly was, I could not 
resist the importunities he now plied me with; the assent of 
old Ardourly reconciled me to the undertaking, and I wel! 
knew'the match was every way unexceptionable for Miss 
C—, and had but few doubts that a little reflection would re- 
concile her father, soothed as he would be by the future pros 
pects of his son-in-law elect. 

Having settled the preliminaries, we soon arranged the ne 
cessary preparations, and before daybreak the ensuing motn 
ing we were at the appointed spot, with the plain carriage 
belonging to Ardourly’s father, post horses, and a tricd 
servant of the family, who was to accompany us on our ex 
pedition. Tom’s impatience may readily be imagined. A 
thousand fears gave an impetus to his usually vivid imagina- 
tion, and I had much difficulty in preventing him from pro- 
ceeding to Mr. C—'s house, in search of his fair mistress. 


Tho appearance of Miss C—, and her attendant abigail, at 


length subdued his alarms, and we conveyed the young lady. 
almost fainting with agitation, to the carriage, and drove off 
at a furious rate, on the great north road to “ Auld Reckie.”? 
A short time restored our lovely charge to somo degree of 
tranquillity, and I received the acknowledgments of grateful 
thanks for my compliance with her requcst, from a pair of the 
sweetest lips that nature ever gave to the most favoured of her 
children, accompanied with a becoming modesty, rendered 
more touching by the peculiar delicacy of her situation. The 
weather was delightful, the roads good, and Tom in his hap- 
piest mood—gay and exulting as became a favoured and 
happy bridegroom. A few fears accompanied us the first 
stages of our journey ;/but on-the second day, with the pro- 
mised| goal almost in,view, nothing but prospects of a happy 











moments succeeded, which I at length broke, by inquiring how 
th» next dav? He abruptly answered 


termination to the adventure entered-our imaginations; for } 
mueat confrea Thad heeama daanle intorcetad in tha mal wnonti 
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which at that period was kept by the worthy vulcan, who 
acted in the treble capacity of host, blacksmith, and paraon. | 
We found him a shrewd, intelligent fellow, fully alive to the 
exigencies of our case, and cheerfully prepared to further our 
views. An apartment was immediately prepared for Miss 
C—, and the necessary materials for ablution, &c. were fur- 
nished for the intended bridegroom and myself. The short 
space of half an hour found us all assembled in the well- 
sanded parlour of the inn, and ready for the important cere- 
mony. The bride had relinquished her riding-habit for a 
simple muslin robe of purest white; her abigail, aleo, was 
arrayed in the same materials; and was really a very useful 
auxiliary on the occasion, in supporting her young mistress 
during the somewhat trying situation in which she was 
placed. The clerical blacksmith was now summoned, and 
the worthy functionary made his appearance, attended by a 
sturdy chap, who looked as if he had just been summoned 
from the “smithy,” bearing a huge volume, which we after- 
wards found was for the insertion of our respective names, 
a3 witnesses to the ceremony. Worthy Saunders M‘'T——, 
who officiated as clergyman on the occasion, was more seemly 
in his exterior ; a white cassock, thrown over his usual dress, 
gave an importance and dignity to his figure, which certainly 
was not the most prepossessing. The parties were now ar- 
ranged, and we were given to understand that a portion of the 
form used in the episcopal church was to be read over, be- 
ginning at that part where the minister demands of the re- 
spective parties whether they take each other for man and 
wife, and ending with the separate declarations of the con- 
tracting parties, agreeably to the same form, “I, M. take thee 
N.,”&e. This being duly gone through, the young couple were 
declared lawfully united; the ponderous book I have mentioned 
was produced, and we separately wrote our signatures toa 
tew lines, purporting that on such a day the parties therein 
named had taken each other for man and wife. Thus ended 
the ceremony. A handsome douceur was the clergyman’s 
tee, who quickly doffed his gown, and busily assisted in plac- 
ing a substantial supper on the table, to which I alone did 
justice, and after pledging the happy pair in a magnum of| 
excellent claret, I left them to seek the public room of our 
hotel, and to have a little chat with the important personage 
who was its chief attraction. I found the honest blacksmitl: 
deeply engaged in a bowl of hot toddy, and surrounded by a 
few select magnates of the village, drinking succces and hap- 
piness to the couple who had lately become one by his assis- 
tance. My wish to join the convivial group was readily ac- 
ceded to, and we soon became as familiar as good feeling and 
good liquor make men under every difference of relative posi- 
tions. Our host boasted of the importance of his functions, 
and enumerated the many matches he had cemented, which, 
without such aid, never could have taken place, and told 
many laughable anecdotes that had occurred in his house in! 
the way of his profession ; and as the liquor began to operate, 
his previous reserve on the profits arising from his clerical 
employments became relaxed, and I gathered sufficient infor-| 
mation to establish the truth of what our worthy entertainer 
had before hinted at, that he laid by a pretty “nest egg,” out 
of the profits of his employment; and to which he added, 
that ‘a thousand, or it may be, twal hundred punds sterling 
anoney would na kiver the incomings in the course of a year.” 

About midnight I left the jovial party, still deeply engaged 
in their libations, and sought that repose necessary for under- 
taking the rapid journey to town, which we had arranged to 
commence early on the ensuing morning. 

The sun had scarcely glanced his first beams across the 
Solway Frith, when I was roused from a sound and refresh- 
ing sleep by the deep notes of Saunders M‘T—,, inquiring | 
whether “I was na stirring yet” and begging permission to| 
‘speak a few words wi’ me ;” which being obtained, he was 
quickly at my bed-side. No traces of the “deep drinking” 
of the preceding night were now visible, he soon entered upon 
his business, which was to caution me on the subject of his 
communicative information respecting the profits he had 
made in his clerical capacity. 

“You ken, sir,” continued he, “you Englishers hae a 
proverb, that ‘when the liquor’s in the wit’s out ;’ I wasna 
preceescly myscl the last nicht, but gin I can trust my memory 
the morn, I taulked a wheen trash about the siller that 1 
shouldna weel like to hae spoken of; sae, sir, you'll mair than 
obleege me to keep a close sough anent the matter.” 

I promised not to betray his confidence, and the blacksmith 
retired, well pleased to find so ready a compliance with his | 
wishes, He has long been gathered to his fathers, so that I 
«lo not betray the trust reposed in me by the present narration. 





after the adventures at Gretna. Mrs. Ardourly, junior, was 
received with affection by her new father and mother-in-law ; 
and the joint interference of myself and some tried friends of 
Mr. C—, soon arranged matters amicably with that gentle- 
man, who was fully aware that his daughter might have made 
a much worse match. The marriage ceremony was duly per- 
formed agreeably to the rites of the episcopal church, and a 
full gathering of the respective families and friends of the 
parties graced it by their presence. My friend Tom has eo- 
bered down to a vory creditable domestic man, and enjoys a 
fair practice in London; where, in my last visit to the metro- 
polis, 1 saw him, and found him surrounded by a goodly num- 
ber of young Ardourlys, with whom and his now matronly 
spouse, I enjoyed many pleasant hours, in recounting our 
youthful adventures, amongst which the most prominent was 
our trip to Gretna-Green. D. 





CONTENTMENT. 


Of all the blessings which it has pleased the Omnipotent to 
bestow on us, the creatures of his will, that of contentment 
must rank pre-eminent. The prince is as susceptible of its 
beneficial effects as the peasant. Divest the former of it, and 
of what avail is all the luxurious grandeur which surrounds 
him? Let the latter possess it, and he will be happy in the 
midst of poverty and toil. 

But how shall we attain this inestimable treasure? Are we 
poor? Let us use all the just means within our reach of ac- 
quiring the antidote for this (generally considered) tremen- 
dous evil. There are few, perhaps, in this happy country, 
who by a few years of industry, perseverance, and econpmy, 
do not accumulate all that is sufficient for the moderaje re- 
quirements of our nature. Do you wish for more? Let me 
advise you—restrain the pursuit ; contentment will oftener| 
be found in the cottage than in the palace. Have our views 
in life been completely frustrated, our most sanguine hopes 
disappointed? Hard, indeed, is the lot of that man whose 
cage this description suits; but there is a sovereign specifie at 
hand. Will it remedy the evil if we repine at our loss? How 
many years of sorrow and anguish are sufficient entirely to 
eradicate this grievance? Rest assured nothing short of the 
term of our natural lives would be equal to it; the result 
would fully demonstrate the fact, that instead of ameliorating 
our condition by grief, we had augmented the evil by the pro- 
duction of sickness and disease, the invariable attendants on 
sorrow and discontent. Let us, therefore, improve all the 
means we possess, leave the result to Providence, and above 
all other earthly considerations, strive for contentment. 





THE TWO GAS-LAMPS. 

A correspondent informs us that he wishes, and fecls him- 
self perfectly competent, to conduct the editorial department 
of any party political journal devoted to the interests of the 
people. He sends us the following for insertion as a specimen: 
of his abilities, and desires that after its publication all appli- 
cation to secure his services may be addressed “ James Sniggs, 
Harman-street, New-York.” We were not before aware of the 
fact on which he animadverts, namely, that the mayor of this 
city has, for an unknown quantity of years, been allowed two 
lamps before hisdoor ; but we were immediately struck with the) 
enormity of the case, and fully concur in our correspondent’s! 
cool and philosophical view of the subject.—Ed. Mir. 

Exclusive privileges !—Fellow-citizens look out!i—The: 


old federal leaven is not extinct. Though the overwhelming | ~ 


tide of democratic principles has broken down the feeble bar-| 
riers of federalism that opposed the majestic energies of the! 


people, still the lurking seeds of aristocracy, like the whale|! 


from the depths of the Pacific ocean, will occasionally rise to 
view ; the monster, however, has only to show itself to be in- 
stantaneously harpooncd by that vigilant palladium of the rights 


and liberties of man—the public press, We are not one of| 


those who start at trifics, but when we see an open and un- 
blushing assumption of exclusive privileges by the first mngis- 


trate in the first city of the first state of the first country of; 


the terrestial globe, in having ¢1co lamps put before his door 
when no other citizen has more than one, and many citizens 


no lamp at all—and when we know that this is done with]; 


money raised by taxation from the people—and moreover that 
such proceedings are countenanced by the votes of a corrupt 
corporation, we cannot but tremble for the purity of the insti- 
tutions of our beloved country, and feel that the time has 


arrived when it is our duty to speak out, as guardians of the | 


public weal, boldly and fearlessly. Some persons may say 
that one lamp more or less can be but of little consequence, 








There is little more to add to my detail that can interest 


but we would tell such shallow pretenders to reason—such 
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so. We recur to first principles, and boldly affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that the mayor’s enjoying the exclusive 
privilege of two gas-lamps is essentially aristocratic, and 
strikes at the fundamental and elementary principles of re- 
publicanism and equality. Such things may be tolerated in 
enslaved and blood-stained Europe, but not in the new world 
where man walks abroad in the incalculable majesty of his 
intellect, Who is the mayor, or what is he more than others, 
that he, forsooth, should have two gas-lamps? Is he not the 
creature of the people? Is he not elected by the people, the 
only true source of legitimate power? And is it to be endur- 
ed that the servant should have adouble portion of light while 
many of the sovereign people themselves are in total darkness # 
Forbid it, shades of Jefferson and La Fayette! How forcibly 
in treating of such a question does the sublime apostrophe of 
the poct strike upon the imagination unclouded and unsatura- 
ed by the mists and vapours of monarchical or aristocratical 
prejudice : . be 
Ferd thelion beast aad eugle'eye! 


‘Thy steps I'll follow with my bosom bare, 
‘or hood the storm that howls along the aky !"? 


and in the spirit of that glorious apostrophe we exclaim, 
“ Perish all gas-lamps from the face of the earth, and oil-lamps 
into the bargain, sooner than submit to the slightest innova- 
tion in the mighty heir-loom of freedom bequeathed to us by 
the immortal heroes of "78." 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————— ee 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
EE 
NECESSITY. 

Tne following is an affecting instance of the extremity to 
which a man may be driven by want and misery. A gentle 
man being stopped in the night in a street bya man who 
demanded his purse in a very determined manner, at once de> 
livered it to him. “How much money is there in it?” de- 
manded the robber. ‘1 know not,” was the answer. Upon 
which the thief opened the purse, took out ten francs, ant 
returned the rest to its owner. Surprised by this extraordi- 
nary proceeding, the gentleman followed the man at a distance 
till he saw him enter a baker’s shop, which he in a very few 
minutes left again. The gentleman then went and made in- 
quiry of the baker, who informed him that the man in ques: 
tion having become indebted to him ten francs for bread, he 
had refused to give any more credit till that sam was paid, 
which had just been brought him. After some further inqui- 
ries, the gentleman having discovered the lodgings of his as- 
sailant, went there with the intention of offering relief; but he 
had scarcely entered the miserable garret when the poor fellow, 
imagining he was on the point of being arrested, threw him- 
self out of the window, and was taken up lifeless ! French paper. 











POOR LITTLE JANE. 

There is not a flower that blooms in the valley, 

Or heath, or the mountain, a stranger to me; 
Each morning at dawn, with my basket I sally, 

To gather fresh nosegays, light-hearted and free. 
T cull fragrant posies of lilies and roscs, 

And every sweet flow’ret that modestly blows, 
T’ve rue for gay rovers, hearts-ease for true lovers, 

And bachelor’s buttons for testy old beaux. 


O} lay out a penny with poor little Jenny, 
Nor let me solicit your kindness in vain, 
T've sweet pretty posies of lilies and roses, 
Come buy them, O! buy them of poor little Jane. 
In winter when tempests are dreadfully blowing, 
And every green meadow is covered with snow, 
1 trip to the village, my locks wildly flowing, 
To ask of the rich what they choose to bestow. 


In search of fair flowers to deck ladies’ bowers, 
I traverse the mountains, the valleys, and glades ; 

j ‘And oft are my rambles impeded by brambles, 

When seeking wild wormwood for pettish old maids. 
O! lay out a penny with poor little Jenny, 

Nor let me solicit your kindness in vain, 
T’'ve sweet pretty posies of lilies and roses, 

Conie buy them, O! buy them of poor little Jane. 





RUSSIAN HIGH LIFE. 
Private letters from St. Petersburgh, of the fifteenth of Feb 
| ruary, contain the following account of a splendid entertain- 
! ment given to the Emperor Nicholas and the imperial family, 
by the Duke de Montemart, ambassador of France : 

“(On the fifth his excellency gave a grand ball, which was 
‘honoured by the presence of the emperor and empresa, the 
Grand Duke Michael, Prince Albert of Prussia, the duke of 
Wirtemburgh and-his.two sone, and; fout hundred | persons of 
the first distinction. The Grand Dutchess Helena was pre- 
vented from attending by indisposition, but sent to express 
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guests, except the military officera, who, in Russia, never quit 
their regimentals, have been accustomed to appear in court 
dresses, but the emperor, to give a further testimony of his 
esteem for his august ally, not only gave orders that all his 
suite should be in their full dresses, but that they should wear 
the ribbons of their respective orders; his majesty himself 
and the grand duke displaying the cordon blue. The em- 
press deigned: to open the ball by dancing a polonaise with 
the ambassador. She afterwards granted the same honour to 
the ambassadors of England and Austrie. Her majesty sub- 
sequently condescended to take the Baron de Bourgoing for 
her partner in a French contra-dance. At one o’clock the 
supper tables, sumptuously spread for two hundred persons, 
were displayed. That destined for the empress was distinct 
from the rest, and laid for sixteen persons, including Prince 
Albert, the ambassadors and ambassadresses of England and 
Austria, the ladies of honour, and the ladies of the chief digni- 
taries of the empire. A similar table was reserved for the 
emperor, but his majesty declined taking his seat, preferring 
his usual custom of making a tour of the rooms, and address- 
ing himself with gracious condescention to the company. 
‘Towards the end of the supper, his majesty went up to the 
empress, and calling the Duke de Montemart, filled a glass of 
champagne and drank, in the moet delicate and flattering terms, 
to the health of the king of France, in which he was joined 
by the empress and Prince Albert. After supper, dancing 
‘was resumed. The emperor, empress, and Prince Albert, re- 
tired at three o’clock. The next morning, the ambassador 
being on horseback by the side uf the emperor, when viewing 
the entrance into the city of a brigade of infantry of the guard, 
his majesty repeated the expressions of the satisfaction he 
had felt in being the guest of him whum he had received in 
his tent beyond the Danube, and on the borders of the Black 
Sea. English paper. 





THE QUILTING. 
The day is set, the ladies met, 
And at the frame are seated ; 
In order placed they work in haste, 
To get the quilt completed. 
While fingers fly, their tongues they ply, 
And aniinate their labours, 
By counting beaux, discussing clothes, 
Or talking of their neighbours. 
“Dear, what a pretty frock you've on—" 
“Pm very glad you like it ;” 
‘Tm told that Miss Micomicon 
Don't speak to Mr. Micate ;” 
*'T saw Miss Bell the other day, 
yoane Green’s new gig adorning ;”” 
“What keeps your sister Ann away?” 
“She went to town this morning.” 


“Tis time to roll—“ my necdle’s broke,” 
“So Martin’s stock is selling ;” 

“ Louisa’s wedding gown’s bespoke,” 
"Lend me your scissors, Ellen ;’? 
“That match will never come about,” 

“ Now don't fly ina passion ;” 
“Hair puffs they say are going out,” 
“Yes, curls are all the fashion.” 

The quilt is done, the tea begun, 
The beaux are all collecting ; 

The table's cleared, the music heard, 
His partner each selecting. 

‘The merry band in order stand, 
The dance begins with vigour, 

And rapid feet the measure beat, 
And trip the mazy figure. 


Unhecded fly the minutes by, 

Old time himself sceins dancing, 

ill night's dull eye is oped to spy 

he steps of morn advancing ; 

Then closely stowed, to each abode 
‘The carriages go tilting ; 

And many a dream has for its theme, 
The pleasures of the quilting. 








SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 

‘The marquis of Hertford is likely to come into possession 
of a very large property in a rather singular manner. Just 
after his birth a rich old gentleman, residing in the neighbour- 
hood, was making a settlement of property by entail, when, 
it being necessary to insert the name of some person as re- 
mainder, he directed that of the above nobleman, whose birth 
he had just seen announced in the newspapers, to be written 
down. At that time there were so many intervening claimants 
that no one supposed there was the slightest probability of 
the property falling to the remainder; but all are now dead, 
except one; and there is, acenrding to present appearances, 
little doubt of the noble p::*. receiving a verv 
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May will please leave early notification at the office of publi- 
| cation. 


Association to aid industrious females.—It is matter of| 


serious doubt if, in the whole range of society, a class can be 


females. To this iniquitous and cruel habit may be traced un- 
numbered misfortunes and many grievous vices. This compa- 
ratively helpleas portion of the human family, many of whom 
have seen better days, and some have enjoyed affluence, are al- 
most daily exposed to privations and sufferings which the 
rougher sex disregard, and to which a large portion of their 
own, especially those who have it in their power to assist 
others, but who are either too proud or too slothful to exercise 
acts of kindness, are unpardonably remiss. In this respect 
we make no reservation in saying, that an awful sin lies at 
the doors of some of us. The duty which it is our lot to per- 
form has afforded us many, very many opportunities of being 
deeply impressed with the solemnity of the truth. People do 
not reflect, that in the organization ef society, and more par- 
ticularly in the distribution of its rewards and benefices, the 
female voice is seldom heard ; for it is not in their province to 
be clamorous, nor is it in their nature to utter many com- 
plaints. But we must be permitted tosay, that we have often 
surveyed with astonishment, not unmingled with emotions of 
indignation and pity, the evidence of these things in the tear 
that trickled on the widow's cheek, or that started into the 
eye of youth and beauty, when their stinted compensation 
was placed in their hands, very frequently wholly inadequate 
to the humblest demands ; this, too, after a week’s patient la- 
bour. We feel well assured, that of the many thousands of| 
females who are compelled to support themselves by persever- 
ing industry—allowing for losses, sickness, and detentions— 
their stipend would not exceed, on the average, a dollar and a 
half to each; and in a multitude of cases, let it be remember- 
ed, this comprises widows with children. What kind of ac- 
commodations or sustenance can be procured by such slender 
means we pretend not to determine ; but thus much we say, 


-{|that we view it as a stain on the community, and that it ought 


to be removed, by the prompt and energetic action of those 
who have the ability to do it. And the incentive ought to be 
none the less strong, when it is known that some of those 
who now suffer the extremes of poverty were once enabled to 
put on as lofty a mien as others who would now, perhaps, re- 
gard them with disdain. But let none of us eo far forget our- 
| selves as to offer insult to those who suffer under the decrees 
of Providence. The least observation will show to any one 
the constant mutability of all human things; and that riches 
| take to themselves wings and flee away. 

We had thought that these remarks would not be deemed 
| impertinent as introductory to the important object we have in 
iview, and that is, to call the attention of our fair readers to a 
plan which we hope may prove successful, of making a vigor- 
ous effort to bring about a reformation in the harsh customs of| 
,society, which deprive worthy and industrious females, most 
of whom are orphans or widows, of a fair and just reward for 
' their labour. How can it be expected that the morals of such 
|jpersons should continue uncontaminated, when they feel 
‘themselves the victims of fixed and flagrant oppression? Is it 
‘wonderful that some should go astray? Or is it not much 
more wonderful, that we daily witness, under circumstances 
of such severity, the most exemplary and irreproachable con- 
duct? We are all of us too prone to cast unkind reflections 
‘for slight abberrations from the strict line of duty, when un- 
der the influence of similar causes we might have shown even 
{gs sclf-command. 

The association here referred to was suggested by a gentle- 
man from Philadelphia, long distinguished for his noble and 
generous feelings, not less than for his enlightencd views and 
eminent usefulness. A number of ladies, conspicuous for 
their excellence and purity of character, and well known as 
the ornaments of society, have, as we understand, most com- 
mendably resolved to put their spirits into this magnanimous 
scheme, and push it to its consummation. Here, indeed, is a 
| field for splendid action, and for the exercise of the noblest 
virtues; and the appeal is made to every generous and sympa- 


{ 





}aid that means, either liberal or humble, can be made to pro- 
| duce. We conclude by asking the reader’s attention to the 
following summary, copied from a collection of valuable es- 
says, recently published in Philadelphia, on this interesting | 





Xp Subscribers who intend to remove on the first of] 


found whose services are so ill requited as those of labouring | 


thetic heart, to unite in the good work, and extend to it all the 


tion of the lists of subscribers to the different benevolent in- 
stitutions, I feel warranted in stating — 

“That they derive but a elender portion of their support 
from the wealthiest part of our citizens. 

“That their support is chiefly derived from the middle 
classes of society, and bears but a very small portion to the 
wealth and population of the city, or to the claims of distress.” 

“That the idea that every person, able and willing to work, 
can procure employment, is radically wrong—as there arc 
great numbers of persons of both sexes, particularly females. 
who eagerly seek work, and cannot find employment. 

“That the charge so frequently alleged against the poor, 
that their distress and wretchedness arises from their idleness 
and worthlessness, however true as to a small proportion of 
them, is utterly destitute of foundation as regards the majority 

“That it is impossible for a woman dependent on her nee- 
dle, and employed on coarse work, and also for a spooler, 
when encumbered with children, or even without, to suppor’ 
human nature by the miserable wages they receive—and in 
many cases the wages of males are reduced 0 low as to ren 
der it impossible for a man with a family to lay by any provi- 
sion for times of sickness or want of employment. 

“That it is a great error to suppose our charitable societie. 
encourage idlencss and profligacy; for they produce a con- 
trary effect in almost every case, by preventing the depression 
and ruin, and consequent degradation, of the poor. 

“ That if each of our wealthy individuals subscribed to all 
of them, it would be but a very slender sacrifice for the public 
good, and bear a small proportion to the claims of socicty on 
him. 

“That the low rate of female wages, not more than onc 
third of what is earned by men for similar work, is discredita 
ble to human nature—pernicious to the best interests of <o- 
ciety—a fertile source of misery, immorality and profligacy— 
and loudly calls for a remedy. 

“ That the provident, and all other societies which give cm- 
ployment to the poor, ought to pay adequate wages, vo as to 
set a proper example to individuals—and, so far as regards 
shirts and pantaloons, that the price ought to be raised at 
once to eighteen cents. 

“That unless they adopt this plan, or one similar, they int 
flict nearly as much injury as they confer benefit. 

“That a reformation of the horrible oppression under 
which the seamstresses, spinners, spoolers, &c. groan, cannot 
be hoped for, unless ladies will come forward with decision, 
and use their influence to rescuc their sex from the prostrate 
situation in which those unfortunate women are placed. 

“That it would be misplaced delicacy or timidity which 
should induce them to hesitate in the performance of so para 
mount an act of justice.” 


Birth place of Columbus.—An interesting discovery he 
lately been made at Genoa, which seems finally to fix upor: 
that city the glory of having given birth toChristopher Colum 
bus. An original letter has been found in the archives of the 
old bank of St. George, addressed to the magistrate of St. 
George, and dated Seville, April 2, 1502; the object of which 
is to direct his son, Don Dicgo, to devote one-tenth of his in- 
come to the diminution of the tax on corn, wine, and othe: 
necessities of life in the city of Genoa; a practice which was 
at that period not uncommon among the wealthy inhabitants 
of that city. 


Madame Lebrun.—It is stated in the Paris papers, thai 
| Madame Lebrun, the celebrated painter, lately gave a fancy 
ball, which was attended by persons of all nations remarkabl- 
jin science, arts, and literature. Madame Lebrun, stil] the 
gayest of the gay, is upwards of eighty years of age. 
OOS a sR 


Infallible cure for chapped lips.—Dissolve a lump of bees 
wax in a small quantity of sweet oil over a candle; let it coo! 
and it is ready for usc. Rubbing it warm on the lips two ur 
threo times will effect a complete cure. 


Legal prolirity—In the case arising out of White and 
Metcalf’s bankruptcy, Mr. Sergeant Russell stated that the 
brief contained fifteen thousand folios! And in the trial at 
bar, Mr. H. Brougham’s documents weighed threc quarters 0! 
aton! 





* There is one clnss of our citizens who are heavily taxed for the re. 
lief of the poor beyond their anmerical proportion. YT mean physicians. 
[Iadependently of their contribuuuns to charitable institutions, which atc 
|e liberal as those of any other class, the valuo of the gratuitous servicra 

they render is probably equal-imamount to the contributions of all tho 
rest of our citizens. ‘They attend thodispeusarive, thonlms-house, and 
the hospital gratis—and never, I believe, refuso-whenicalled on to attend 
the poor, who have no means of payment, and from whom they would 








lsubiect : 





not receive it. There are physiciuns in this city, whoee contributions in 
this way amountto one or two thousand dollars per annum. 
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FROM MY SCRAP-BOOK. 


O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms that nature to her votary yields ! 
‘The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
‘The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields, 
O how canst thou renounce 1—Beattie. 


may add familiarity as promoting the same result, meaning! 
thereby, the long continued yet comparatively superficial ac- 
quaintance with the objects around us. In the pride of hu-| 
man intellect we survey the forms of the landscape with| 
which we have been conversant from our infancy, and conceive} 
that we are acquainted with all their beauties, modes of ex- 
istence, and combinations of elements, and regard them as| 

“intvapable of affording us any further gratification distinct| 
from the associations connected with them. The trees we 
planted in our childhood have grown up with us—we saw 
them in the twig—we have marked their developement— 
witnessed their changes from season to season, and, as it were, 
mated with them from year to year—and is it now possible to 
derive from them any new pleasure after so long an intimacy ? 
We know their species and varieties, their dimensions, elasti- 
city, and firmness of texture—how can they interest us further? 
But pause a moment. Have we remarked their diversity of 
form—their free, yet chaste proportions—their invariable ad- 
herence to the line of beauty in all their wild exuberant un- 
foldings—theirelegance of motion when waved by the breeze, 
or tossed by the tempest? Have we learned all the secrets 
their living laboratories, by which, in the same garden and 
from the same soil, the fir has secreted its healthful balsam, 
the upas its deadly poison, and the maple its honied sap? 
lave we discovered the looms which have woven for the white| 
birch its perfumed and velvet mantle, and for the oak its rude 
and shaggy doublet? If not, here then are subjects for re-' 
flection and research; and here the opportunities for seeking 
the gratifications which accompany them when truth and na- 
ture are the objects. 

The fact is, that the human mind, ever active and excur- 
sive, cannot with a good grace endure close and continued ap- 
plication. It is too proud and too jealous of its liberties to be 
severely tasked, even by its high and grasping ambition for 
knowledge. Novelty may for awhile hold it to one object, 
but the gloss is evanescent, the delicate frost-work disappears; 
and curiosity soon eatisfied if not satiated, breaks away in 
pursuit of other wonders and other investigations. Thus is 
it led on by an insatiable thirst for novelty to the remotest ob- 
jects, deeming that those which are near and of every-day 

perception contain nothing new or interesting Thm ore 





sumption is vain, for however long has been our acquaintance 
with even the simplest and least intricate configurations of 
matter, we maystill be assured that there is some latent beauty 
of structure or design, of which we are ignorant. What then 
must be our knowledge of those more complex systems, as 
for instance, our own bodies, if so imperfect with regard to 
the most plain objects? Look at that fair hand, glancing like 
a form of light amidst the keys of the piano. You see no- 
thing strange to admire; nothing but what you have beheld a 
thousand times before; and therefore you regard it with a 
listless attention. Perhaps the ear is pleased with the sweet 
notes of the ritonella which its Ariel touch awakens ; but the 
eye is not fascinated by the view. Yet is there more of mys- 
terious beauty—more of the cunning of an inscrutable intelli- 
gence in that little member than is “dreamt of,” perchance, 
in an angel’s “ philosophy.” Suppose for a moment it should 
become transparent as ice—that you were permitted to trace 
the purple current through its innumerable canals, all pellucid 
as crystal, and grasp the subtleties of the vital principle in its| 
electric movements amidst the nervee—suppoee, in fine, that 
all the secrets of its organization were unveiled to your com-| 
prehension, how then would your presumptive knowledge of] 
the object before you appear? With what plea could famili- 
arity palliate your manifest ignorance? Within the superficies 
of a few square inches which encloses that delicate hand, 
what unthought-of and amazing wonders present themselves| 
to your delighted gaze! As your eye pierces the glossy in- 
teguments which infold the various parts, you now discover| 
‘that its dazzling whiteness and sylph-like grace of motion are| 
but fractions of its sum of beauties, when its nice adjustments, 
its dexterous compactions, its regular andeolemn pulse-strokes, 
its devious windings of vessels, and imperceptible attenuations 
of nerves, its elegant curvatures of muscles, and free mobility 
of every point, are not taken into account, 

We apprehend that, by the thoughtlessness of familiarity, 
we are thus lulled into inattention and comparative indiffer- 
ence to nearly all other outward objects. We are too apt to 
sooth our ambition for knowledge with the mastery of exterior 
appearances, without grasping for prouder triumphs. But 
this was not the philosophy of Bacon. He taught curiosity 
not to remain satisfied with the straws and bubbles afloat on 
the surface of truth, but to plunge deeper and still deeper into 
its hidden recesses, for the rich pearls and diamonds that lie 








buried there. He taught that the mind’s eye was not to be 





filled with the “show of things” alone, but with the substan- 
tial and abiding realties also. And despite its love of ease—| 
its pride of wisdom, and its instability of purpose, how richly 
has the world vrofted be hie inctrnctinn and arvamnie How’ 








SECOND VERSE. 


And when the day is done, 

Good cheer surrounding, 

Ob, then, how ripe for fan, 
‘Through tho danee bounding, 
Pledge me, &t, 


‘We live most royally, 
No rule we own, sir; 
For we, like kings, obey 
Our will alone, sir. 
Pledge me, &c. 


magnificent her spoils! The ancients exulted in view of their 
anatomical acquirements, but the researches of Hervey, Htun- 
ter and other kindred spirits have demonstrated that the super- 
structure of their knowledge was based on ignorance—on the 
frail foundation of idle hypothesis and unwarranted theories, 
feebly supported by a few isolated and unimportant facts. The 
ancients talked knowingly of astronomy, and feomtheir high 
watch-towers held nightly obeervation of the planets, and gave 
names to the constellations; but it remained for Newton to 
explode the false teachings of the Chaldean astrologer—de. 
velope in light and beauty the mysteries of sphere-motion, 
and emblazon his own name for ever, as with the countless 
unfading stars, on the broad tablet of the whole heavens. Once 
men discoureed of the elements as if they had mastered every 
fact in relation to their qualities and modifications, but modern 
chemistry, like another Columbus, has discovered new worlds 

beyond the ultima thule of ancient research. Within a few 

years by the light of this science alone, man has literally found 

out inventions that have made 


Aig, flood, and fire, 
‘The vassals of his will.” 


With Montgolfier he sweeps fearlessly forth to disport himeclt 
in the high places of the air—with Franklin he disarms the 
lightnings of heaven—with Davy he clothes himself in power 
from the trodden minerals of the earth, and with Fulton he 

triumphantly mocks at the opposing stubbornness of winds 

and waves. 

The cause of this new acquisition of knowledge to the 
world is not a mystery. It is not to be traced to any recent 
revelation, but to the deeper perspicacity manifested by later 
ages in their observance of creation. Nor will nature be of- 
fended at the growing inquisition of her works, if rightly and 
reverently conducted. On the other hand, the closer the 
scrutiny, the higher will be her satisfaction, for assured of her 
perfections, she knows that every new discovery of the search- 
er after truth not only tends to exalt and aggrandize his mind, 
but to improve his heart, and enlighten him more and more 
in the greatness, glory, and tender benevolence of their com- 
mon Author. Proteus. 





Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but in rising every 
time we fall. 
—_____—_—_———————————— 
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A SPANISH ‘TALE. 
IM THRRE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE SECOXD. 


Don Francisco's soul died within him at the sound of this 
¢ternal story ; and he probably wished the tale and the teller 
of it at least in purgatory. He sprang on his feet, and ran 
into the midst of the crowd. The first person he struck 
against was the young hussar. 

“Don,” said he, with a loud laugh, “I have discovered a 
secret. The old captain-general has been putting a trick 
upon all the men of honour in Valencia, for which I am de- 
termined to be revenged. I have heard him a hundred times 
deny that he had a living soul belonging to him. He ecofls 
at matrimony, as, having tried it, he well may ; but to disown 
his daughter, or to hide her, the worse offence of the two, de- 
serves immediate punishment,” 

The Don scarcely answered him, for at that moment some 
curious thoughts had come into his mind. Masanasa was 
certainly on the borders of the forest, where he had been thet 
night—a treasure was hidden there, and he now began to 
trace between her features and those of the old man, the kind 
of resemblance that might be between whimsical deformity 
and extreme loveliness. But I must pass over the conversa- 
tion that followed between the hussar and the Don, and the 
Don and the conde, because all my young readers will ima- 
gine it for themselves, and my old ones will not believe it, 
though I brought a carmelite to swear to every syllable. By 
this time the troopers had returned, carrying with them the 
incendiaries, who turned out to be nothing worse than the 
bakers of the palace-quarter, making their annual rejoicings 
in honour of St. Joseph, and burning his image of twice the 
usual size, in honour of the new captain-general. The alarm 
on the side of Masanasa had been of the same kind, and a 
procession of woodmen from the forest was soon seen coming 
by the long poplar avenue, with lighted fagots on the tops of 
poles, and drums, dulzaynas, and songs, which altogether had 
a very gay effect as they passed over the water to pay their 
respects in front of the palace. Before the ball broke up, the 
conde, having been forced to acknowledge that he had a 
daughter, had wagered the very sword that Count O'Reilly 
had given him on the quarter-deck of the San Stefano, against 
the best set of Segovia mules in the Don’s stables, that he 
would not find out where his daughter was hid. The wager 
was accepted at once; wine was drank upon it, and by the 
time the parting-glass was finished, the Don, inspired by love 
and the purest Xeres, had laid three more wagers, that he 
would not only see her, but get a ring from her, a lock of her 
hair, and even a promise of marriage. The impudent hussar 
was astonished at his impudence, and tried to restrain him, 
bat it was impossible, for when love and wine are yoked in 
the same harness, as that most excellent poet, Pontales, says, 
“We may as well make them a present of the reins.” 

It may be supposed that the lover did not sleep much that 
night, and before twilight was gray he rose, and was in full 
consultation with the hussar. They went out soon after, 
passing over the Serranos bridge, and taking their way on 
horecback by the Murvicdro suburb. How they were to get 
to the forest by that road is more than I know; but perhaps 
they took it to escape being followed. They had no attend- 
ant but that scapegrace ‘Tomaso, and passed away through the 
elms like shadows. One moment they stopped to give a look 
at the Alameda and the river's bank. Every onc knows what 
the famous Fray Cojuello said, ‘‘That when the curse was 
jaid on the earth, heaven excepted the five miles round Va- 
lencia.’ But in my mind, the best part of those five miles is 
no more than a mule's stable to the river’s bank above the 
Alameda; such groves of sycamores, with openings here and 
there—little gardens, stuffed with tomatos and peaches—such 
cottages, that for neatness look like birds’ nests, covered up 
to the thatch with rose-bushes, and the whole crowned with 
that thick row of orange-trees that is in sight all the way from 
Fontera, and might be taken for a golden crest on a giant's 
helmet. This sight, by the rising sun, was as pretty a one as 
lord or lover could have stopped to see. At Masanasa they: 
found that they were in the right so far as to know that there 
was a family in an old Dominican convent, which the eap- 
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tain-general frequently visited, but only after dusk ; and that 
but one male domestic was ever seen, and he an oki deef sol- 
dier of the Walloons, who came now and then into the village 
for provisions. The cavaliers had scarcely heard all this, and 
were pondering over their chocolate how they were to learn 
more, when the whole village seemed pouring by the Fonda, 
crying out that a murder had been committed on a grandee of, 
Spain, by a banditti, and that their captain was taken. The 
cavaliers were soon in the street, and were much puzzled by 
the different stories of the engagement. Some said that the 
famous Montenero de Andar, who hed carried the Duke of 
Medina from his own hall door, a year or two before, was a 
prisoner; others, that the banditti had come from Arragon, 
beating all the king’s troope by the way, and that there had 
been a regular battle, in which the officers of the Ronda of| 
Valencia had earned immortal honour ; with many other tales 
of the same kind. 

At length the prisoner was brought in, sitting behind one 
of the horsemen of the Ronda, and the air rang with shouts 
for the valour of the troop, However, his face was soon 
known, and it turned out that the star of a grandee having 
been found in the wood, farther inquiry discovered that a shot 
had been fired by the Walloon in the night, and he was thus 
impeached of the murder. It was to no purpose that he de- 
nied the whole affair; he was thrown into the guard-house, 
the women with whom he had dealt for provisions following 
him, every oneintears, The Don and the hussar went to see 
him, and, by a duro or two, found out all his secrets. They 
did not amount to much, and the old man could only tell, that 
the Donna Rosanna was the captain-general’s daughter, and 
that from her father’s fear of the famous gallantry of the Va- 
lencian cavaliers, he had, on bis coming to the command, pur- 
chased the convent, where the young lady was to remain shut 
up with her duenna and her women servants, until his return 
to Madrid, which was to be within two years. As the Don 
gave his honour that nothing of their conversation should be 
told, the old man acknowledged that he had, the night before, 
fired at some marauder whom he had scen on the point of 
getting over the garden wall. 

**Now, Don,” eaid the hussar, on the way back to his 
Fonda, “I suppose, as your curiosity is satisfied, we may ride 
back to Valencia, and if you please, we will take the open 
road like honest men.” 

‘Here, Tomaso,” said the Don, as if he had not heard a 
word that he said, “take these ten pistoles, and buy mea 
disguise, beggar, peasant, gipsy, or any thing.” 

‘Tomaso came back in a few minutes with both his arms 
full ; he had, in fact, not gone out of the Fonda ; for the crowd 
round the kitchen-stove showed as curious a collection of all 
kinds of rags as his heart could wish. As he laid them one 
by one on the floor, basquinas, capotes, sombreros, mantillas, 
and all, the Don and the hussar could not restrain peals of 
laughter; for such a collection of sheep-skin patches, bits of| 
woollen and felt, with here and there a stripe of Lyons’ silk, 
stolen from some smugglers pack, was perhaps never laid 
side by side since the time of the Moors. Then Tomaso 
would take them and give a little account of each, showing 
them round like an experienced auctioneer, till the noise 
caught the ears of the crowd, and the passage was thronged 
with the maid-servants and travellers, roaring with merriment 
as they heard the comical histories of their clothing. This 
day was talked of for a long time after in the village. In the 
courae of the evening the old soldier was discharged, as no 
one came forward against him; and Don Francisco did not 
let him go home without a parting preeent. 

Next day, when the Lady Rosanna had retired to her sicsta, 
she was awoke by her duenna tapping at the door, to ask 
whether she would not sce a pedier, who had bronght the 
most beautiful ribbons and silk-nets in the world. The lady 
was rather angry at being disturbed, but the duenna scemed 
so anxious, that at length she got up and let her in. : 

“Well, duenna,” said she smiling, and I never remember 
a sweeter smile than she could put on, “what am I to have 
from this wonderful merchant for losing my dream ?” 

The duenna crossed hereelf, and said, ‘that dreams were 
the work of the tempter; and that every dream cost her at 
least a peseto and two ates,” 

"No matter,” replied the donna, “we will talk about this 














another time. “ But,” said she in a low tone, and sighing as. 
she tumed away, ‘‘all the ribbons in Valencia would not be 
worth my dream.” 

They were going out of the chamber, when the ducnna 
suddenly went to the wardrobe, and bringing out two man- 
tillas, threw them over her mistress’s head and her own. 
When they entered the drawing-room, they found the table 
covered over with the whole contents of the pedier’s baskets ; 
and the duenna could not help openly wondering at their 
fineness and bright colours. 

“How could you escape the officers of the Ronda?” said 
she, laughing ; ‘ those custom-house fellows are keen ; if they 
had caught you their fortunes would have been made, and we 
should have had nothing but silks and pearls on the heads of 
every maraquita round the forest for a year to come at least.” 

“ Pray, duenna, don’t vex the old man,” said the donna, in 
a voice like silver; ‘we have no right to lay trouble on the 
troubled,” and she took up an artificial wreath of white Bis 
cay roses, and waved them backwards and forwards, as if to 
enjoy their perfume. 

“ Will your ladyship please,” said the pedler, ‘to let mc 
match a wreath with the colour of your hair, which, I will be 
bold to say, is jot black ?” 

On this he put forward hie hand to the edge of the mantillu, - 
but the duenna pushed him back. 

“So,” said Donna Rosanne, laughing, “I am to have nei- 
ther dream nor roses.” 

The pedler took out a wreath that smelt as if it had been 
just plucked. “This,” said he, ‘was made by Tomaso of 
Figueras, for her majesty the queen of both the Spains, but 
its better fortune has reserved it for my Lady Duenna!” 

Both the females laughed at his address, but the duenna, 
throwing up her veil, went to the mirror, and while her lady 
was turning over the silks on the table, began to try on the 
flowers in all imaginable ways. At length she turned round 
and saw to her astonishment her lady’s veil off, and the hands 
of the pedler actually fastening the white roses in her hair. 
The man was rather awkward, and, before he could finish his 
work, the duenna had seized him like a tigress. To make 
amends to the pedler for so much civility thrown away, the don- 
na made sone more purchases, and he gathered up his parcel: 

“Bless my soul,” said the lady, feeling in her bosom with 
great agitation; ‘‘duenna, have you scen my purse?” 

The duenna’s too was gone. 

“ Cuerpo de San Jose,” exclaimed she, ‘ what is to become 
of mc? The three duros that I had from my first cousin 
Antonio, the amulet from Father Joachim, and the medal of 
his catholic majesty’s baptism, blessed by his holiness himself, 
all gone, Villain !” cricd she, plunging on the pedler, “give 
up my money, or I will have you thrown into the inquisition: 
you shall be broiled, bastinadoed, and bedeviled for a son of a 
Jew and a thief as you are.’” 

In her rage she tried to pull the hood off his head, whic! 
he resisted in part, and made his way to the door, bowing, an’ 
protesting his innocence all the time. 

“T beg of you, fairest of duennas,” said he, “not to take 
away my character, which is taking away my livelihood. A: 
a proof that I did not commit this offence, I am ready to give 
you credit toany amount. Will your ladyship please to ac- 
cept of this velvet tiara? It becomes a fair complexion, which 
your ladyship has.” 

The duenna took the tiara, with a gracious look, and ran 
back to show it to her mistress. But the Donna Rosanna had 
some thoughts passing through her mind that had nothing to 
do with velvet tiaras, and she asked the pedler whether he liad 
any relations in Granada. He answered, that he had chiefly 
lived in Navarre, but had travelled with his merchandise from 
time to time along the coast, from Cadiz to Barcelona. 

“It is very well,” said she, and then with a deep sigh cover- 

ed her face with her veil, and leaned upon the table. ‘The 
duenna gave her some smelling salts, and tried to raise her 
; head, but she continued sighing. “ What is life but a dream” 
escaped her lips. 

“ He waits to be paid,” said the duenna, “and saints pre- 
serve nc if I havea real.” 

“ My Lady Duenna,” said the pedler, “it is not my custoin 
to be hard with ladies so handsome as you andyyour mistre: 
ilet me-have any token, any ring vou can spare, mercly as a 
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mark of our bargain, and I will give you a month’s time.” 
“That will do,’ said she; “I took you for a Jew, 1 confess, 
but you have the proper respect for a lady’s word. She then 
took off her ring and gave it to him. 

“ And your lady’s too,” said he. 

“She must not be disturbed now,” said the duenna. But 
her lady silently took off the ring, and gave it to him, without 
uttering a word. 

The pedler put his knee to the ground and kissed the Ying, 
and then, with many low bows, quitted the room. The duen- 
na still stood with one hand holding her lady’s forehead, and 
with the salts close to her in the other. 

“Did he say nothing at going away?” said the lady, after 
a silence of some minutes. 

“No, my lady, but he took leave as gallantly as ever Don 
Quixote did; and though he did not like to show his face, 
probably because it is as brown as mahogany, I begin todoubt 
that he isa Jew. I wish I had my purse, however, with my 
three duros, my—” 

“ You shall have ten in place of them,” said the donna, 
tather impatiently ; ‘but now help me to my chamber, for I 
am wondrous weary.” 

And so she was, for before she had gone three steps she sat 
down on a couch at the window, and, laying her cheek on 
some vine leaves that grew into the open casement, seemed to 
fall into a heavy slumber, 

It was the afternoon of the next day when the old Walloon 
came to inquire whether it was his lady’s wish to see any of 
the tricks of a scholar of the renowned Abuelo, who had stop- 
ped at the gate on his way from Granada. 

“If he comes from Granada, heaven be praised,” said she, 
“for it is my own country, and I love every branch on its 
trees.” 

Soon after the sounds of a pipe and tabor were heard in the 
servants’ hall. 

“Those will be glad tidings in Valencia,” said the duenna ; 
“ will not my lady consider the matter 7” 

“T will consider nothing,” replied the donna. “Iam strange- 
ly unhappy.” 

“Had not my lady better send for the priest to confess 1” 

“Can solitude confess?” returned the lady in a deep tone; 
and then, as if speaking to the clouds that lay like gold piled 
upon the sky, “ what can anguish confess? can the weary life 
and the willing death confess? Duenna, there is a load upon 
my heart that is sinking me into the grave;” and with 
the word she sank upon her knee, her strength seemed sud- 
denly melted, and with her forehead on her lifted hands, she 
prayed aloud to the virgin. Suddenly there came bursts of| 
incrriment to the door, and she had scarcely time to throw 
hersclf into the great chair, and cover her face with her veil, 
when the mountebank marched in with the Gitana, who car- 
ried his conjuring boxes and other implements. The duenna 
kept guard on one side of the chair, and the Walloon on the 
other, for conjurers are at best but of doubtful honesty ; and 
all his tricks would not have been worth the repeater at her 
bosom, or the pearls in her hair. The conjuror was very 
clever, and made cups and balls, cards and glasses, dance 
about in a very surprising manner. As the servants were in 
the passage, crowding round the open door, there was nothing 
to be seen among them but eyes and hands turned up every 
moment, with now and then a sharp look for the cloven foot, 
but the conjuror wore huge horseman’s boots, which kept them 
as much in the dark asever. At length, after he had devoured 
several yards of fire, and poured out ribbons to euit every face 
in Spain, he called the Gitana, and bade her sing a ballad. 
She was a tall, dark complexioned girl, with a handsome 
countenance, a crimson cheek, and an eye that, when she be- 
gan to sing, sparkled like polished jet. The conjuror tuned 
his rebeck, and the Gitana sang two or three pretty seguidil- 
las, chiefly in praise of Valencia, at every one of which the 
servants applauded loudly, but the duenna, as became her 
station, only bowed. 

“ Duenna,” said the Lady Rosanna feebly, “that girl sings 
well, but 1 am not so much charmed with her subject as you 
scem to be. Did you not tell me they knew something of| 
Granada ?” 

The duenna replied by a sign of affirmation. 

“Well, then, let me hear a Granadian song. But let the 
Gitana sing alone. I have heard enough of the rebeck.” 

‘The girl gave an arch look at the conjuror, and tried to re- 
strain her laughing, as he, evidently chagrined, slowly put up 
the rebeck in its case. But the lady ordered him a duro, and 
he seemed nota little pleased with his mortification. 

“What will your illustrious ladyship choose?” said the Gi- 
tana. ‘“ Will you have the loves of Maria de Fonseca and the 
noble cavalier Delpinos, or the fair Moresco’s escape from her 





cruel father, or the song of the caliph as he went down the 
Alpuxarras, or the life and death of Juan the flower of Gra- 
ada, or the death of the Abencerrage—or—” 

“T protest,” observed the duenna, “this girl has a marvel- 
lous memory. 1 don’t think 1 could ever repeat three verses 
of the Asno de Plata ;” and she walked away a few paces, 
counting them on her fingers. 

“Sing,” said the Donna Rosanna, ‘something about the 
Mastranza, if you have any ballad of that kind.” 

The girl took out a stall theorbo, and, throwing back the 
thick hair from her forehead, and fixing her eyes on the wes- 
tern sun as it shone through the trellis, sang, in a sweet, deep 
voice, the following stanzas : 

Lady, if you love to hear 
Tales of lofty chivalry, 


Stealing beauty’s sigh or tear; 
List not, lady sweet, to me. 


Bat there is a gentle sight, 
Roselike, always born with May, 
Foll of arms and glances bright, 
"Tis Granadu’s holyday ! 
‘Twilight on the west was slceping, 
Stare wero sliding down the sky, 
Morn upon the hills was peeping 
With a blue, half-opening eye. 


When a silver trumpet sounded, 
‘And beside the castle wall, 

Many a ribbon'd jennet bounded, 
Sparkled many a lance-head tall. 





In the plain, balconies proud, 

Hung with silk aud flowery chain, 
Like a statued temple, show'd 

Rank o'er rank the dames of Spain. 


Soon the tapestried kettle-drums 

‘Through the distant square were pealing ; 
Soon was seen the toss of plumes 

By the vicoroy's palace wheeling. 


‘Then, before the portal arch, 
Every horseman check'd the rein, 

Till the rocket for their march, 
Flaming up the sky was seen. 


Like a wave of ateel and gold, 
Swopt tho lovely pugeant on; 
Many a champion young and bold 

Bearing lauce and gonfalon. 
At their sight arose the roar 
From the people gazing round— 
Proudly came the squadrons four, 
Prancing up the tilting ground. 
Finst they gallop where the screen 
With ita silken tissue hi 
Fair Valencia’a je 
Helinless every horseman rides! 
Round the barrier then they wheel, 
‘Troop by troop, and pair by pair: 
Bending low the lance of steel 
To the bowing ladics there 
Hark ! the trumpet long and loud, 
'Tis the signal for the charge! 
Now with hoofs the earth is plough'd, 
‘Now are clash’d the lance and targe. 








Light as roebueks bound the steeds, 
juny bright the armour gleams; 
Gallunt churge to charge succeeds, 
Like the rush of mountain streams! 
Noon has come—the warriors rest, 
Each dismounting from his barb ; 
Loosening cach his feuthery crest, 
Weighty sword, and steely garb. 


Then are shown the lordly form, 
Chesnut locks and eagle eyes, 
Chocks with tilting crimson-warm, 
Lips for lovers” perjuries! 
Aa they wander round the pla 

Sparkle cross and collar gemm'd, 
Sparkle knightly star and chain, 
On their tunics golden-soam'd. 








Till agnin the trumpets play, 
And the mail again is won 
And the ring is borne away 
And the Moorman’s turban torn. 





Closes then the tournament, 
And the noble squadrons four, 
Proudly to the banquet tent 
March by Turin's flowery shore. 


Lovely as tho evening sky, 
Ere the golden eun is down, 
March Granada’s chivalry, 
Champions of the church and crown! 


“T protest,” said the duenna, “it isa very pretty tune, and; 
I have heard a worse voice.” 

“Tell the Gitana to come near me, and the servants to 
close the door,” said the Donna in an under tone. 

The girl came near, with her eyes cast on the ground. 

“Where did you learn that song, Gitana 7” said the lady ; 
“Thave a great wish to know the name of the composer—or 
is it indeed your own ?” 

The girl courtsied. 

“You lead a dangerous life, Gitana,"’ said she ; “ with your 
taste for music, and your appearance, you may spend many 
sorrowful years for some delightful days.” 

The Gitana coloured, but said nothing. 

“] like your modesty,” continued the lady, “and, if you! 
have no better prospect, will take you into my service. You! 
will be useful to my spirits with your sweet voice and your’ 











theorbo, and I will not be ungrateful,” 


The Gitana knelt and kissed her hand, with an ardour that 
made the donna blush. 

“These are the wild manners of your mountain life,” said 
she, raising the Gitana; “but, duenna, you will teach her 
moderation.” 

This she said with a faint smile, and the Gitana, flinging 
her scarlet mantle round her shoulders, hastily withdrew to 
consult her father the conjuror. 

“Do you know,” said the donna, throwing herself back into 
the chair, and reclining her head over its arm, as if she were 
reading something on the carpet, “that girl pleases me ex- 
tremely.” 

She then spoke no more for a minute or two, but continued 
humming the tune that she had just heard. The duenna 
stood by in silence, not knowing what turn all this might take, 
and perhaps not much pleased at her lady’s new liking. 

“T say, duenna, this same Gitana would make a useful 
assistant to you.” The duenna was silent, “ Not, of course,” 
continued she with some emphasis, “as a duenna.” 

“ Heaven forbid!’ said the duenna, “she would make a 
strange protectress of your ladyship from the snares of Satan ; 
she will, if I am not much mistaken, have enough to do to 
take care of herself.” 

“Why, yes,” replied the lady, and sunk into a reverie. 
Then after a sigh or two, ‘I should have asked her whether 
she had ever been in love.” 

“The saints defend us,” cried out the duenna, ‘of what is 
my lady talking ?” “ 

“I see no crime in it after all,” suddenly observed the lady 
Roganna, raising her head, with both her hands on the arm of 
the chair, and fixing her eyes on the duenna’s countenance, 
“it may be sorrow ; it has often been ruin—but it may be vir- 
tue, honour, and happiness.” This she pronounced in a 
lofty, melancholy tone ; the duenna reckoning her fingers over 
rapidly. ‘Eighteen this month,” she murmured, “eighteen— 
not an hour more. What will the captain-general say 7 the 
next news will be, I suppose, that the rock of Aranjuez is 
blown away.” She rang the bell. 

“ What’s the matter now, my dear-duenna,” said the lady, 
fondly catching her gown. 

“1 must go to confession,” was her answer. 

“Then take something more to confess, and tell the priest 
that you think me in love.” 

“Can that be possible 7” cried the duenna, startled, and tak- 
ing out her rosary. 

“T don’t know but it may,” sighed the lady, and again bu- 
ried her face in her hands. 

Before the duenna had gone through above ten beads, a low 
tap was heard at the door, and the Gitana came in, to say that 
her father could not spare her for the present, as he was en- 
gaged to be in Castile by the fair of San Ignacio, but that ina 
month he should be passing back by Valencia, and then— 

“ And then,” said the donna hastily, “I may ecrtainly ex- 
pect you.” 

The Gitana took out a little tablet, and wrote her name, and 
under it the words, ‘“ Fel a la muerte.” She then put it to 
her lips, and, kneeling, would have given it to the lady Ro- 
sanna; but the duenna snatching it from her, and taking it 
to the window, held it up to the light from side to side, as if 
she suspected something concealed. F 

“Tam perfectly astonished at you, duenna,” said her lady, 
suddenly rising, and taking the tablet from her hands; “this 
suspicion is offensive to my feelings of propriety. 1 dare say 
by this, you have known something of clandestine corres- 
pondence, and that the cavaliers of Segovia did not find you 
altogether intractable.” 

The duenna looked as if a thunderbolt had fallen beside her, 
when she heard the voice of contempt and authority in which 
these words were expressed, and saw the beautiful figure of 
her mistress, with her veil up, the white wreath on her head, 
and her pale cheeks at once glowing with the colour of ver- 
milion, 

“Leave the room, duenna,” said she; but the duenna sat 
down at a distance, and burst into tears. ‘ Well, well,” con- 
tinued the lady, “I am tired of all this ; you are forgiven.” 
‘Then turning, and taking the theorbo from the Gitana, she 
walked towards the casement, to recover her agitation, and rat 
her fingers over the strings. As she drew back her head from 
the wind, which blew the ringlets in wild clusters over her 
beautiful face, she made a sign to the Gitana, who had, how- 
ever, been on the point of following her, but for the duenna’s 
actually seizing the corner of her mantle. ‘1 have lost my 
practice. Take it, Gitana, and let me hear that song of the 
Mastranza again. The girl-obediently went through the 
ballad; the duenna sitting with, her backtoythém, and now 
and then putting: both her hands to her ears, \“It-is well . 
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sung,” were the only words of the lady fora while, and look- 
ing at the duenna’s posture, she smiled to the Gitana, throw- 


ing up her fine eyes in pity of the old woman’s idle resent- |) 


ment. “I think, Gitana,” she at length remarked, “that 
your song sounded sweeter than before, and yet your voice 
seemed to tremble a good deal, particularly towards the close, 
though, perhaps, that timidity makes a song more touching.” 
She laid her fingers lightly on the girl’s arm, who, indeed, 
trembled more than ever, drew the edge of her mantle deeper 
over the forehead, and with her eyes cast on the ground, half 
whispered, “I had forgot, there are two stanzas besides.” 

“T could hear them if they were a hundred,” exclaimed the 
donna with delight, and drawing the girl towards her chair, 
sat down, apparently that she might enjoy the song more 
deeply. The Gitana returned the ¢heorbo, and after one or 
two attempts to clear her voice, thus sung, 


Ono still linger’d, pale and last, 
By the lonely gallery's stair, 

Asif there his soul had past, 
Vanish'd with some stately fair. 


‘Who the knight, to few was known; 
Who his love, he ne’er would tell ; 
But her eyes were—like thine own— 
But his heart was—Oh. farcwell !”" 


The last verse could scarcely be called singing, for the voice 
was little better than a murmur. 
heard it, deep sighs swelled her throat, and tear upon tear | 
stole down her cheeks. At length she started up, and saying, 
“This is magic, this is madness!” walked hastily two or three 
times from end toend of the room. As she passed by the ta- 
ble the last time, she flung her purse upon it for the Gitana ; 
but the girl stood, without stirring a step, and with her head | 
stooping over the theorbo. ‘ You refuse it,” said the lady, 
suddenly stopping before her, “you dare refuse it! Yes, I 
knew you would, every thing thwarts me. I am the most 
iiscrable creature alive; day and night, night and day, sor- 
row and disappointment, no sleep, no quiet, nohope. There 
must soon be an end of this. I must die.” She at once turn- 
ed as pale as the handkerchief in her hand, and tottered 
against the tapestry. ‘The Gitana threw down the instru- 
ment, and with the help of the duenna placed her in the cur- 
rent of air. This svon recovered her, and she said in a rather 
fretful tone. “So, Gitana, you refuse my present.” 

“I would rather,” replied the girl, “ have one of my lady’s 
raven locks, than a chain of diamonds.” 

The duenna liited up her hands and eyes. The lady said 
nothing ; but drawing a single, white finger across her fore- 
head, spread out the ringlets for her choice. 

“I vow,” said the duenna, as she took out her scissors and 
rubbed them on her sleeve to brighten them, “she is as gal- | 
fant as any cavalier of them all.” 

The Gitana was long in choosing, and tried every one of: ; 
the ringlets in turn—fixing her deep black eyes on the lady 
Rosanna’s. Two or three times the duenna insisted on it,| 
that she should cut off the lock and have done. But her lady 
commanded that sho should not be hurried, and stood patient. | 
ly. It was at length taken off, and the Gitana rolled it up) 
carefully in silver paper, and put it in her bosom. 


i 


“ Now, farewell, Gitana,” said the donna, “and remember.” |! 


“Tam bound to you for ever,” said the Gitana, retiring a 
few steps, and gazing all over the lovely lady; then with aj 
lofty tone and solemn gesture, as if she was raising some spell, 
exclaimed, “ Neither the wild winter nor the summer’s storm, 
neither the mountain ridge nor the trackless sea, ncither | 
chance nor time, shall divide me from you, lady of beauty ;” 
and then pressing one hand on her bosom, and with the other 
pointing to the sun, “ By the glory of that light, I will return 
—true as honour, faithful as friendship, and fond as love.” 
a 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue paama or Hernast.—The new drama of Hernani| 
is said to divide the attention of the Parisian circles with 
his majesty’s speech; the diversity of opinions on its merits 
and defects is extreme, a circumstance which rather in- 
creases than diminishes its attraction; the theatre is crowd- 
ed to suflocation each night it is performed. 

Watter Cotyton —This work, from the pen of Mr. Horace 
Smith, has been published in London. _ Itisa tale of the court 
-of James II. Among the characters who have a prominent 
place, besides the king himself and his two daughters, after- 
wards Queens Mary and Ann, are Lord and Lady Sunderland, 
the duchess of Portsmouth, Sir Charles Sedley and his daughter, 
the countess of Dorchester, Count Grammont, the prince of| 
Orange, Dryden, Shadwell, Algernon Sydney, &c. &c. 

Grace Sevmour.—An original novel with this title has 





But as the lady Rosanna j) 


THE DRAMA. 











THE PARK THEATRE. 


Ture new pieces have lately been produced at this theatre, 
to wit, “ Down East,” “ Rip Van Winkle,” and the “ Bohe- 
mian Mother.” The first is a farce consisting of some ten or 
a dozen ecenes thrown loosely together, without end or aim, 
except for the purpose of exhibiting Mr. Hackett in the cha- 
racter of a native of the eastern atates. In this the author has 
succeeded ; and Major Joe Bunker is rather an amusing addi- 
tion to Mr. H.’s increasing collection of Yankee portraits. 
Those who have read Irving’s inimitable story of Rip Van 
Winkle, (and who has not?) will scarcely be s0 much disap- 
pointed as they might reasonably expect to be in witnessing its 
| production on the boards of a theatre. True, there is none 
of Irving's delicate descriptive humour, which it would be im- 
possible to dramatize, and which, were it possible, would not 
be sufficiently broad and coarse for the stage ; but the author, 
keeping the general tenor of the story in view, has introduced 
rougher materials of his own, which he has worked with 
tolerable skill. Hackett was the hero Rip, and we think play- 
ed it better than some other characters in which he has been 
more applauded. It was not merely a scries of imitations oi 
national or local peculiarities, but in the scene where Rip re- 
turns to the village after his long sleep, and his friends refuse 
'to recognise him, there were touches of natural feeling that 
are common to all mankind. The “Bohemian Mother,” a 
melo-drama, which, to adopt the phraseology of the play-bills, 
“has been honoured on each successive representation with dis- 
tinguished marks of approbation,” appears to us, both as regards 
plot, incident, and language, to be the most disagreeable and 
miserable piece of trash that it has been our misfortune to see 
for many a day ; and we should not have mentioned it had it not 
been to express our sorrow at the excellent manner in which 
Mrs. Sharpe played the part of Mathilde. This lady displuy- 
ed much earnestness and ability throughout, and it was really 
a grievous sight to see talent put to such base uses. It was 
almost as bad as if Leslie were set to paint sign-posts, or Mrs. 
Austin to sing “down, down, hey derry down.” If Povey 
had taken Barry’s part, and Mrs. Durie Mrs. Sharpe’s, then 
} the thing would have been properly cast, and contempt would 
have been unmingled with regret. The plot is one of the 
agreeable incidents in the Newgate Calendar dramatized, and 
the scene of action transferred to Bohemia. It is a case of 
infanticide. Mrs. Sharpe, “a mother but no wife,” is sup- 
posed to have murdered her child, an infant of about three 
months, and is apprehended and about to be condemned for 
the same, when it is satisfactorily proved that she is innocent 
by the production, at the critical nick of time, of the infant 
in propria persona, a fine large child of its age, being about 
the size that others generally are at three years. Mrs. Sharpe 
shricked, Mr. Barry clasped his hands expressive of thank- 
fulness, Mr. Chapman looked as if he did not exactly see the 
meaning of what was going forward, Mr. Richings gesticulat- 
ed with considerable unction, and the curtain fell amid much 
applause. If the piece be played again, we suggest that the 
infant be arrayed in appropriate costume, that is, long drapery 
instead of a short frock, which, at its tender age, is a breach 
both of ancient custom and decorum. 

A few words touching Mrs. Sharpe may not beamiss. This 
lady has never had justice done her by the New- York press. 
She is, to be sure, occasionally called a “talented woman,” 
ora “useful and deserving actress; but every body knows 
that in the bountiful and indiscriminate way in which praise 
is lavished on performers generally, these terms amount to 
nothing at all. The truth is, Mrs, Sharpe is too useful, and 
her talents are scattered over too wide a surtace for her own 
reputation. The public are the gainers by it, she the loser. 
\A certain musician in London was accumulating money by his 
astonishing performances on the jew’s harp; his friends one 
day surprised him playing exquisitely on the German flute 
and violoncello, when he begged them as a particular favour! 
‘never to mention it, because, as he shrewdly observed, “if he| 
was known to play well on three instruments, it would not 
be allowed that he excelled on any.” This is precisely Mrs. 
; Sharpe’s case, and a very hard case it is. She is always re- 
}spectable in opera, performs many parts in tragedy better than 
\any actress in the country, and in comedy, we think, displays | 
more ability than in both these departments put together ; | 
and yet it is probable she would have obtained as much credit | 
had she confined herself to any one of these three branches. 
Her general cleverness has unjustly robbed her of her claim 
to particular excellence. She lately obtained much credit by 
her personation of Lady Constance, and we were glad to per- 
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means one of her most felicitous performances. Her ta’ 
to Austria were given with much effect, but her grief was 
loud, not deep, and there were many sins both in emphasis 
and action which a closer study of the character may ainend ; 
however, it would gain by a comparison with any of her pre- 
decessors in the same part. We feel some curiosity to sce 
Mrs. Sharpe as Lady Macbeth; not that we expect she would 
play it as it ought to be played, tor no woman living can do that, 
but think it would be better than that of Mrs. Sloman or of 
any one who has attempted it on these boards for some time. 
In comedy Mrs. Sharpe is always pleasing. 

The managers of the theatre certainly deserve great credit 
for the manner in which they occasionally cater for the taste 
of arefined portion of play-goers. A jugg'er of the name of 
Hart on Saturday evening, among other mountebank tricks, 
swallowed, or pretended to swallow, a Jarge quantity of fire, 
and was “honoured with decided marks of approbation.” 
This was certainly a deeply interesting and very intellectual 
exhibition for the boards of the first theatre in the Union, 
though we think the effect rather immoral, inasmuch as this 
familiarity with fire tends to harden the hearts of the people, 
and do away with their salutary fear of that element. Now 
if an engagement could be made with Mr. Peters, the cele- 
brated antipodean, and any first-rate professor in the art of 
swallowing jack-knives and long sworda, these, together with 
Mr. Hart, and the additional help to be derived from Blakeley’s 
comic songs, and Collet’s comic dances, would go well nigh to 
elevate the drama to that rank which it ought to hold in the 
estimation of the public. Cc. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








A Luminous notrLe.—The following is the method of pre- 
paring a luminous bottle, which will give sufficient light dur- 
ing the night to admit of the hour being told on the dial of a 
watch, A phial of clear white glass, of a long form, must be 
chosen, and some fine olive oil heated to ebullition in another 
vessel ; a piece of phosporous of the size of a pea must be put 
into the phial, and the boiling oil carefully poured over it, till 
the phial is one-third filled. ‘The phial niust be then carefully 
corked, and when it is to be used, it must be unstopped, to ad- 
mit the external air, and closed again. The empty space of 
the phial will then appear luminous, and will give as much 
light as an ordinary lamp. Each time the light disappears, on 
removing the stopper it will instantly re-appear. In coll 
weather the bottle must be warmed in the hands before the 
stopper is removed. A phial prepared in this way may be 
used every night for six months with success. 

AnotHeR Lamr.—Mr. Morehouse, of Tompkins county. 
has invented a lamp for the burning of lard instead of oi/. It 
differs from the common lamp only by its having a copper wire 
adjoining the tube which contains the wick, and connecting 
with the blaze of the lamp at one end, and with the lard at 
the other, keeping the lard in a fluid state. It is said to emit 
a brilliant light, give no offensive smell, accumulate no cinder 
upon the wick, and may be supplied at half the expense of 
the oil lamp. p, 

THE INVENTION OF GLAss.—The making of glass was first 
discovered by the Cydonians, by certain sands on the side of 
a river near Ptolomais, that were crusted into that luminous 
body by a hard frost, and afterwards made fustble in that city. 
The art of making glass was brought into England by one 
| Benault, a sovereign bishop, about the year of Christ six hun- 
dred and sixty-two. 

Discovery oF pvrpLe pie.—The purple die was by acci- 
dent discovered at Tyre. A dog having seized the fish con- 
chyle or porpurab, it was observed that he had dyed his lips 
with that beautiful colour; an experiment was then made, 
and it succceded. Purple became the royal colour, and for 
ages was worn by persons of the highest quality. 

Harporyre.—Under this name a new guitar has been in- 
vented at Paris by M. Solomon. Instead of one neck and 
six strings, like the common guitar, it has three necks and 
twenty-one strings. By this augmentation the power of the 
instrument is of course greatly increased. 

Ussrut ixvention—Under this head, the New-Orleans 
| Bee mentions that a machine bas been invented by a Mr. Re- 
noir, in that city, which is to be applied to a gig, and in cases 
of the horse running away can be used to stop the whec!s of 
the vehicle, and release the animal from the harness, in an in- 
stant. The shafts of the-gig do not fall, ybut remain in the 
same position as when upheld by the(Hamess ; and that the 
machine“is said-to be of so simple construction that a child 








‘ceive it, though Lady Constance does not appear to us hy any 





may use it. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER XV. 
ALBUMB, 
Oye! who in an album are required to write, 
10 wise, before you undertako the samo; 
Remember that whatever you indite, 
Remaineth, to your credit or your shame; 
That you had better leave the paper white, 
Taglar eine 
Deter coat you bringt back.—Francis Herbert.| 

Acaume are the greatest nuisance of modern times. They 
waylay you, or rather are laid in your way, in every house in| 
the city, in which a young lady, turned thirteen, happens to} 
reside. They are as numerous and tormenting as flies at 
tnidsummer, and, like flies at midsummer, the irritating evil 
cannot be grappled with, and “by opposing end it;” for in 
both cases it is apparently so trivial, that all serious opposi- 
tion and resistance become mighty ridiculous. Yet human, 
happiness is, for the most part, made up of trifles; and it is 
to be feared the deduction to be made from the sum total, 
during the ensuing summer months, on the score of flies and 
albums, will far exceed that created by anxiety for the tempo- 
tal welfare of our friends, or our own spiritual concerns. 
Petty evils and insect troubles frequently vex a person more 
than substantial grievances. The insignificance of an annoy- 
ance gives it a ludicrous character that is very provoking, and 
frets a man to think that he can be so easily fretted. Many 
® man’s nerves are so strung that the tickling of a straw will 
set him almoet crazy, while a heavy contusion brings him to 
his senses, and he smiles at the pain it occasions, Suppose, 
for example, a corpulent, choleric old merchant, preparing to 
toke his after-dinner nap in an easy-chair, on a sultry day 
in August—suppoee sleep gently descending on bis eye-tids, 
and gradually and deliciously overclouding his faculties—sup- 
pose, at this critical moment, a raecally blue-bottle fly effects 
its entrance into the room, and commences amusing itself by 
tickling the old gentleman. He hears its ceaseless buzzing 
in his ears, and anon feels it promenading acroas his fore- 
head, leaving an intolerable itching wherever it treads ; half 
asleep and half awake, he impatiently jerks his head, and for 
a moment puts the enemy to flight; but it is only fora 
ment, for ecarcely has he composed himself to sleep, when he 
again feels his friend taking a walk down his cheek and 
across his chin; he instinctively attempts to crush his tor- 
mentor, and slaps his own face, while all the time his nerves. 
are acquiring a preternataral irritability ; at last, a final attack 

* upon the sensitive organ of smell puts sleep and patience to 
flight, and he starts from his chair in a highly sublimated de- 
gree of rage, chosing the disturber of his peace around the 
room ina perfect phrenzy. Suppoee at this instant the door 
to open, and the servant to present a letter, informing him of 
the loss of a richly-laden vessel. He becomes on the instant 
calm and collected. This is a misfortune worth struggling 
against ; he braces himself up for the encounter, and deter- 
maines to “bear it like a man.” Thousands meet death with 
perfect calmness, but we have high authority that 

——" there was never yet philosopher 

"That could endure the tooth-acho patiently ; 
However, they have writ the style of gods, 
And made a pish at chance and sufferunce.’” 

It is the smallness of the evil, which seems to be so easily 
got rid of or avoided, but which cannot be got rid of or avoid- 
ed, that destroys our equanimity ; and it is upon this ground 
that albums are afflictions of the first magnitude. The per- 
son who first invented them has much to answer for. They 
and steam-boats are the greatest curses and blessings of the 
present age; the one has been productive of as much trouble 
and inquictude as the other has of comfort and convenience. 

A certain gentleman, who takes ten glasses of brandy per 
diem, justifies himself by saying, that it is not the use but 
the abuse of stimulants that is hurtful; and every young lady 
who keeps an album, at the same time complains they “are 
so common.” She seems to think that all her sex, excepting 
herself, are taking liberties they are not entitled to. A re- 
spectable widow in this city has eleven daughters, each of| 
whom maintains an album; and any unfortunate visiter who 
is caught fairly within her doors, may think himself lucky if 
he escapes with the loss of five effusions. ‘Ihe senior por- 
tion of these misguided young ladies are fast verging towards 
a state of hopeless single blessedness, merely on account of 
the cultivation of this pernicious habit on so large a ecale: 
they have frightened away their oldest friends, and no male 
creature ever ventures within their reach ; and, indeed, what 
person in his senses would visit a house where a yard of| 
poetry is required to be paid down as tribute? Though not 


New-York into which a person not gifted (or cursed) with a 
knack of rhyming can safely venture. It is in vain that a 
man of an anti-poetical temperament pleads he “is no poet.” 
“Never mind,” cry the fair inexorables, “any thing will do;” 
though, at the same time, they expect their victim to do his 
very best. The fearful album is placed before him, he seizes 
nD, 

Peat, Cold drops of sweat burst from his trembling brow,” 

and in a fit of desperation he ‘writes himself an ass” for the 
amusement of all future visitants. Nowit is unfair, ungener- 
ous, that a man should be violently forced into a state of author- 
ship against his better judgment—heaven knows there are 
enough and to spare who voluntarily expose themselves, and 
feel no shame in so doing. To such ought to be left the filling 
up of these records of folly. 

There is much ina name, and “ Album” has now become a 
hateful sound; yet the idea is not in itself bad of a young 
and intelligent beauty preserving the scattered effusions of 
genius or memorials of friendship in this form. It is pleasant 
to see such a book carefully preserved, and shown only as an 
especial favour to those who may be thought worthy of look- 
ing over its treasured pages ; but to have innumerable volumes 
of manuscript scrawls, with which genius and friendship 
have no connexion, continually thrust upon you—to be obliged 
to listen patiently, smilingly, politely, and profess yourself 
pleased with the recitation of two or three dozen desperate 
attempts at poesy—to have the beauties of the several compo- 
sitions pointed out to you, and to be asked your candid opinion 
of each, when you dare not for your soul speak an iota of| 
truth—and in the end to be required to add your mite to the 
collection, ‘‘ suppose it is only two or three verses,” is very disa- 
greeable indeed, besides the diagrace of the thing; for nine- 
tenths of the albums are nothing better than discreditable 
receptacles for disreputable pieces of prose and poetry that 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, ever hope to attain 
the dignity of print, or be incorporated ina book form in any 
other shape. 

The alarming increase of these plagues has probably arisen 
from that love of flattery which has been inherent in every 
man, woman, and child since the fall; particularly, it is said, 
in women, though on that head there may be reasonable doubts 
entertained. But certainly in the majority of cases where a 
young lady requests you to write in her album, it is only a 
more delicate way of asking tobe flattered. If she is pretty, 
she likes to have it put on record; and if she is not, she well 
knows that poets never intentionally speak the truth. A 
person who is in the album-way, will have abundant oppor- 
tunities of seeing the justice of this remark. 1 have in their 
pages met with the most glowing and outrageous compli- 
ments, and have invariably ascertained that they were indited 
by people as cold-blooded as tortoises; so true it is that the 
affectation of passion js ten times as violent and high-sound- 
ing as passion itself. One is at present lying before me, a few 
extracts from which, characterised by sense and feeling, may 
amuse the reader. 

TO DOROTHY SOPHIA ——, 


Sweet maid! upon thy softly pouting lip 
"Tho fragrance of nine thousand flowers are strows ; 
‘The bee from thence nectareal Jews may sip, 
And otto of roses is by far outdone! 
Couched in thino cyes one thousand cupids lie, 
Singeing their winge among those burning boams 
‘That dart electric fires into each passer by; 
Poor things! they caunot fly away itscems! 
‘Would thou wert mine! ah! at that daring thought 
‘Turmultuous tumalts burst my bursting breast— 
No matter—I will soon be where I ought, 
‘The grave will ope, and then I'll be at rest! 
ALGERNON Augustus WILKINSON Paice. 


The following is of a more grave and unhappy character, 
and the construction of the blank verse is almost equal to that 
of It displays a fine vein of morbid feeling, and the 
insignificant parts of speech with which the lines terminate, 
have an unostentatious and natural effect. 











Well, be it so! "tis no conseqnence, and 
Tatlast awake from a blissful but 
Most deceitful dream of happincse, which 
Now i flown for ever. Inever will by 
Word or look upbraid you, though my peace is 
Totally destroyed, and my heart crushed to 
Shivers. * 1 Jot of virtue to be 
But half appreciated, and sof 
Scorn to say a single word about my 
Moat untoward fate. I soon will boa 
| Picce of dull and inanimate clay and 

All will be well! I've done, bat <till my 
Last and latest prayer shall be for—no 
Matter—fore thee well! ApRanax O. Hicos. 


It will be seen how strictly the amiable author of the foregoing 
has adhered to the only sure and certain rule of making blank 
verse, that is, being particular in having ten syllables per line. 
Nothing is easier, and by attending to this simple rule an 











exactly carried on to the same cxtent, there are few houscs in 


| auctioneer’s advertisement mav be taken ont of the nawannnere 


fjand made into unimpeachable blank verse without any sort of 


trouble, The manner in which Shakspeare and Milton have 
occestonally departed from this fundamental principle is un- 
pardonable. I bad proposed to have given twelve or fifteen 
pages more of extracts, but defer doing so in consequence of 
the heat of the weather. 

If all, or a portion of the above remarks, should be offensive 
to the feelings of any lady who keeps an album, I hope she 
will do me the justice to believe that I certainly meant hers to 
be an exception to these general observations. Cc. 
Sr ee 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CILARACTERS. 
FRANCIS JEFFEREY, 
Late editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

Tux extensive and powerful influence which the Edinburgh 
Review so long held in the republic of letters, induces us to 
offer the following brief’ notice of Mr. Jefferey, who, until 
lately, has been the principal editor of that popular depository 
of able and learned criticiam. 

Francis Jeffereyis the eldest son of the late George Jefferey, 
one of the deputy clerks of sessions in Scotland. He was 
born in Edinburgh in 1773. He received the radiments of 
his education at the high school there, entered the university 
of Glasgow in 1787, was admitted to Queens College, Oxford, 
in 1791, and in 1795 came to the Scottish bar, where he still 
continues in possession of an extensive practice. Mr. Jefferey, 
at a very early period, gave promise of those fine talents which 
have since made him a leader in the literary world ; and it is 
understood that his father, who observed his powers, devoted 
himeelf zealously to his education, with a firm conviction of 
the future eminence that awaited his son, but of which he did 
not live to witness the full accomplishment. 

From this early and assiduous cultivation of his faculties, 
Mr. Jefferey acquired that complete power over his imagina- 
tion and judgment, which subsequently qualified him for the 
celebrity he attained as the first literary censor of his age. 

While in Edinburgh he engaged actively in the debating 
societies, which are favourite institutions there, and are un- 
doubtedly great contributors to the purposes of education, by 
eliciting talent and fostering genius, which might otherwise 
languish in obscurity if unaided by these powerful auxiliaries 
for its developement. We need but quote the names of Burke, 
Garrow, Erskine, Fox, Sheridan, and other eminent charac- 
ters who received the elements of their forensic eloquence 
through these initiatory means, 

The speculative society to which Mr. Jefferey was attached 
at this time, contained among its active members many per- 
sons who have since attracted general notice; among whom 
may be mentioned Mr. Brougham, who subsequently became 
an able coadjutor to Mr. Jefferey in the first establishment of 
the Edinburgh Review. 

Notwithstanding the greatness of Mr. Jefferey's talents, 
his progress at the bar was long extremely doubtful; amidst 





all his reputation it was but slowly and-progressively that he 
rose into the high practice he at present enjoys. In the 
criminal court he is now considered unrivalled as an advocate. 
It may easily be imagined that the quickness of his mind, the 
clearnees of his conceptions, the strength and beauty of his 
language, joined to a thorough familiarity with the law, must 
render him almost irresistible before a jury. 

In the year 1902 Mr. Jefferey became associated with several 
eminent literary characters in the establishment of the Edin- 
bargh Review, of which he was one of the original projec- 
tors, and after one year, when it was under the conduct of 
the reverend Sidney Smith, has been its sole editor, until his 
secession from the editorial chair last year. 

At the period when this work was commenced, the want of 
such a journal had long been felt in the reading world; few, 
if any,.of the numerous periodicals devoted to criticism were 
above mediocrity, and all, more or less, prostituted their pages 
to venal praises of certain favoured authors and the cupidity 
of particular publishers. 

The high and impartial tone which the Edinburgh Review 
assumed from its commencement, immediately command: 
ed attention, and it will be only echoing the opinion of the 
great mass of its readers to assert, that no publication ever 
obtained so complete an influence over public sentiment as 
the celebrated review under consideration, and for whichgt 
has been principally indebted to the pen of Mr. Jefforey. 

It would be a curious speculation to inquire what was the 
exact share taken in this work by the, highly-talented indi- 
vidual of whom 'we ate’ writing» An-authentic list ‘has been 








seen of the articles from the pen of Mr. Jefferey, which are repre- 
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hibited by their distinguished author, who has proved him- 
self conversant with the most opposite studies. Much also 
is said of the endless operations of this great critic on the 
works of his coadjutors, whereby he sustained an almost 
equal cast of excellence in every article which appeared in 
the Review. 

In politics Mr. Jefferey is decidedly supporter of the op- 
position, or to use the general soubriquet in England, he is 
a “whig.” The march of liberal principles in the British 
cabinet has, however, subdued much of this hostile feeling 
towards the government, and the enlightened and constitu- 
tional measures he has long advocated, appear now to be 
popular with the present ministry. 

In theology he has been attacked by his enemies as verging 
on to scepticism, while his admirers consider that he has ever 
powerfully supported the great truths of christianity, unbias- 
ed by sectarian dogmas, and untrammelled by established 
forms. Several articles in the Review, understood to be writ- 
ten by him, are indicative of a sound and pious mind. 

In elegant literature he has been exposed to much repre- 
hension, having laid down canons of criticism which confine 
works of the imagination and the heart to certain regulations 
which, if adhered to, would petrify the warmth and paralyze 
the energies of poets and poesy. That he has not been infalli- 
ble in some of these rules, we need only refer to his criticisms on 
the early poems of Byron, which he declared were utterly des- 
titute of any indications of genius. It is but justice to add, 
that he evinced a manly candour on the publication of the first 
canto of Childe Harolde, alike honourable to himself and the 
noble author, and which, by the interesting correspondence 
lately published in Moore's Life of Byron, received its just 
ptaise from his lordship. 

Of the private character of Mr. Jefferey it is gratifying to 
be able to say, that in domestic life he is greatly beloved and 

_Tespected. He is described as being a kind, good-hearted 
man, cheerful and amiable in his temper, and entirely free 
in his opinions from any portion of that violence which might 
be expected from the keen satirist who wields the thunders 
of the Edinburgh Review. He has been married twice; his 
present wite is the daughter of Charles Wilkes, Esq. of this 
city, and grand-niece of the celebrated John Wilkes, 60 well 
known during the early part of the reign of George the 
third, 

Mr. Jefterey closed his editorial labours with the ninety- 
eighth number of the Edinburgh Review, and has been suc- 
ceeded in that capacity by Mr. Napier, a gentleman who has 
been long distinguished in the literary world as a successtul 
and elegant writer. H*, 











DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Jzazmian Pavut was a short, round personage, with a 
quick, I had almost said a spiteful, little grey eye—a bald head 
in front, and a short, stiff cue behind. He was a wonderful man 
to look at, and his history was no less so than hie person. At 
one period of it he was the village schoolmaster—a rare peda- 


gogue and learned being—it is said not only familiar with | 


Dilworth’s Spelling-Book and the Psalter, but also with such 
difficult mathe:natical problems as are comprehended in the 
elementary principles of Pike’s Arithmetic. It may be readi- 
ly supposed that such a ripe and rare scholar would not be 
suffered to remain long in obscurity. His talents were not of 
an order “to blush unseen,” and accordingly, in his fortieth 
year, he was honoured with the office, and enriched with the 
emoluments appertaining to no less a dignitary than a justice 
of the peace. 

But we are getting ahead of our story, and, with the rea- 
der’s permission, we will go back a few years, and introduce 
him to the wife of Master Paul. She, too, was an uncom- 
mon character—a great, good-natured, handsome romp, who 
used to attend school on purpose, to use her own phrase, 
“to plague Master Jerry.” And verily she was a plague! 
She used to bounce in and out whenever she pleased—she 
pinched the boys, inked the faces of the girls, and finally to 
such a pitch did her audacity arrive, that she even pre- 
sumed to lay hands on the nicely powdered cue of the dominie 
himself ! 

Jeremiah was leaning over his desk in a musing attitude, 
engaged ina profound mathcinatical calculation respecting the 
probable value of the tenant of his landlord’s pig-stye, when this 
outrage took place. He had already placed the subject in half a 
dozen differcut attitudes before his mind’s eye, and was just 


on the point of committing his lucubrations to the fragment 
lof a slate upon which his elbow was resting, when a vigor- 
ous jerk at the hairy appendage of his pericranium started 
him bolt upright im an instant, and drew from him a cry not 
unlike that of the very animal which was the subject of his 
scientific cogitations. 

Jeremiah did not swear—he was an exemplary and church- 
jgoing pedagogue—but his countenance actually blackened 
with rage and anguish as he gazed hurriedly and sternly 
around him; and the ill suppressed laughter of his disciples, 
added not a little to his chagrin. ‘“ Who ?—who?—who? 
\who?—I say!” He could articulate no more. He was choked 
with passion. 

“That are great ugly girl there, who pinches me so,” said 
a little ragged urchin, with a streaked face. 

Jeremiah confronted the fair delinquent ; but it was plain 
from his manner, that he had much rather have undertaken 
the correction of his whole school beside, than that of the in- 
corrigible offender in question. His interrogating glance was 
met by a look, in which it would have been difficult to say 
whether good nature or impudence predominated. 

“Did you meddle with my cue?’ said the dominie; but 
his voice trembled ; his situation was peculiarly awkward. 

“1—I—what do you suppose I want of your cue?” and a 
queer smile played along her pretty mouth—for a pretty one 
she had ; and what is more, the dominie himself thought so. 

Jeremiah saw that he was about to lose his authority—he 
hemmed twice—shook his head at such of the rogues as were 
jlaughing immoderately at their master's perplexity, and roach- 
jing his hand to his ferule, said, 
“Give me your hand, miss 7” 
|he spoke. 

The fair white hand was instantly proffered, and as gently 
too as that of a modern belle at a cotillion party. Jeremiah 
too! -it wes a pretty hand, a very pretty hand—and then 
her face—there was something in its expreasion which seldom 
failed to disarm the pedadogue’s anger. He looked first at 
her hand, then at her face, so expressive of a roguish confi- 
dence; and then at his ferule—a rude heavy instrument of| 
torture, altogether unfit to hold companionship with the soft 
fair hand held in durance before him. 

Never, in all the annals of his birchen authority, had Jere- 
miah Paul experienced such perplexity. He lifted his right 
hand two or three several times, and as often withdrew it. 

“ You will not strike me,” said the girl. 

There was an artless confidence in these words, and the 
tone in which they were uttered, that went to the very heart 
of the pedagogue. Like Mark Antony before the beautiful | 
Cleopatra, or the fierce leader of the Volscii before his own | 
Virginia—the dominie relented. 

“If I pardon you for this offence, will you conduct yourself, 
more prudently in future?” 

“T hope I shall,” said the hopeful young lady, and the mas- 
ter evinced his affectionate solicitude for the welfare of his} 
pupil by pressing the hand he had imprisoned; and the fair 
owner expressed her gratitude for such condescension by re- 
turning the pressure. 

They were married just six months afterwards. So much 
for lenity in school discipline. 


His heart misgave him as 





Essex Register. 





MISTRESS ELIZABETH HILL. 
(Translaud frotn the Germnan.) 

In a small but pretty town of Suabia resided a rich and 
handsome young widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Hill. All her ac-| 
quaintances were at a loss what to make of her, for she was 
not for any length of time the same, but continually changing. | 
At first a certain counsellor gave the tone to the fashionable 
society of the place, and as he was fond of gallant literature, 
Mrs. Hill read novels from morning till night. He died, and 


of gaieties and gave splendid dinner parties and balls, Mrs. 
Hill laid aside her books and became passionately fond of dress 
and dancing. 
tive or other, removed the bishop’s see to this place. This 
bishop, who had a large income, was also a pious and very 
eloquent man. From that time Mrs. Hill laid aside all gay | 
ornaments, and was only seen in slate colour or black, and at 
her house she had weekly religious meetings. ‘The opinions 
of the public as to what could be the cause of such continual 
changes were much divided. A professor of the college, a 
belles lettres scholar, and one of the principal contributors to 
a fashionable magazine, asserted that Mrs. Hill had no charac- | 
ter whatever; and, though beautiful, she was neither a sub- 
Ject for the poet, fora novel, or for the stage. The bishop, 





adoctor of medicine assumed the sway of fashion ; he was fond |; 


Not long after this, the prince, from some mo- |! 


“ Mrs. Hill,” said he, “at first indulged her sinful propensity in 
secret by reading novels, until, by gradual advances, she ex posed 
herself at public balls and dances. Her eyes have been open- 
ed, she has repented and received grace, and a complete refor- 
mation has taken place.” The doctor again differed entirely 

from the bishop. “ Her mind,” said he, “ has nothing todo with 
this change. The sedentary life which she has led whilc 
reading much, and afterwards continual dissipation at night 
parties have thickened her blood. A few bleedings and the 
free use of Selters waters will restore her to former health and 
vigour.” All three were prejudiced in favour of their own 
opinion, though all three were wrong, and asthe great mass of 
people seldom think or reflect much for themselves, they gene- 

rally adopted the opinion of one of ‘the three, as it happened 
to coincide with their own interest. The bookseller, who of 
late had furnished Mrs. Hill’s library with many valuable 
theological works, coincided in opinion with the bishop, and 
sincerely congratulated her on her reformation. The silk and 
lace mercera, who had lost one of their best customers, sided 
with the doctor; others who had not altogether lost her, ex- 
pressed their regret that so good a woman as Mrs. Hill should 
be so fickle, and not know hersclf what she wanted. The 
prince, who always rewarded merit, removed the bishop to the 
metropolis, in order to have him also as his own chaplain, 
and, to indemnify in some degree the town for the loss of the 
bishop’s see, quartered there a battalion of his guards, com- 
manded by a major of rank and fortune, and of a very comely 
person. In Jess than a month the major was a regular guest at 
Mrs. Hill's dinner parties, and Mrs. Hill at those of the major. 
The major’s wife was a lady of handsome figure, and a great 
beauty. When dressed in a riding-habit and mounted on a 
spirited Arabian, she galloped through the town, and every eye 
was fixed upon her with admiration. Mrs. Hill, conscious of 
being in no way inferior to the major’s lady, either in figure or 
personal graces, soon procured a nag as beautiful as could be 
found in the country, and, dressed in a riding-habit with gold 
epaulettson her shoulders, was daily seen to accompany the 
majors wife in her rides. ‘‘ The woman is devoid of all char 

acter !” aid the professor. “The woman has lost the grace !"’ 
said the dean, as she passed his door. “She has followed my 
preacriptions !” said the doctor. A plain man, but possessed of 
much good sense, shook his head when he heard such variou~ 
opinions, and thought Mrs. Hill knew perfectly well what shc 
wanted. “ Who used to be the first man in our society?” asked 
he. “The counsellor.” ‘ And when he died?” “ The bishop.” 
“ And when he was yemoved to the metropolis?” “The major.” 
“Now, good people, what appears to you as inconsistency, ix 
nothing but vanity.” New-York Americar. 





THE PICTURE. 
BY GEORGE D, PRENTICE, ESQ. 

In 1801 I passed several months in Rume. I was then 
fourteen years of age—a period of life when all that goes to 
make up the romance of existence is beautiful and shadowless. 
Evory object in that glorious clime went to my heart with a 
sense of living joy. I often gazed, even with a wild excess of 
passionate delizht, upon the diadems of mist that rested on 
the brow of the Tiber, the sky that floated overhead like a 
web of blue gossamer buoyed by its own lightness, and the 
stars that hung beneath it like birds of paradise resting in the 
middle air. And the hills too—they were crowned with evcr- 
green wreaths, like the brows of the ancient poets of that 
eternal city, and the winds came breathing as softly and swect- 
ly around me as if they had been the incense offered up by 
! spirits to the memories of the mighty dead that were slumber- 
ing there. 

After getting familiar with the different parts of the city, 1 
| strayed alone, one summer morning, toa distinguished gallery 
jof paintings. I found there many beautiful and god-like 
faces, and gazed upon them long and earnestly. ‘There was 
one—but no—I cannot describe the spiritual beauty and the 
calm and holy rapture of repose that glowed in its every linca- 
iment. It was the face of a young female, and so wildly 
‘Deautiful, and, withal, so unlike every thing which I had be- 


| fore seen or fancied of loveliness, that it chained my spirit like 


a spell from heaven. I lingered around it more than an hour, 
and gazed until my heart seemed to melt, and take the image 
of those blessed features. The seal was set forever. Ideem- 
ed that the pictured fuce before me was the delincation of 
‘some creature of the earth, and, for that unknown and imagi- 
; Mary being, I felt all the idolatry of passion. From day to 
day, and from week to weok, I returned to dwell upon that 
countenance, and, moré than once, .as Lawoke from a delirium 
of fascination, 1 found myself standing befure the picture 





on the contrary, whose thoughts were little engaged cither 





with novels or with the stage, was quite of a different opinion. 


with iny lips half open and my arnis convulsively extended, 
as if striving to woo the ? on into life, and clesp it with 
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the fervour of undying love. Months pessed away and I ren figure lying across him in the same position. To add to the 


the city. The picture was the last object to which I bade 
adieu, and, on turning from it for ever, 1 wept with all the 
agony of a heart-broken child. 

Ycars have done their silent work upon my heart, but they 
leave unchanged and undimmed the image that was shrincd 
there in my boyhood. I have sought in vain for its resemblance 
among lovely and gifted creatures. In the presence of mourn- 
ers and the company of the mirthful, my eyes have wandered 
anxiously over beautiful faces, till at length I was forced to 
close them—cloge them in bitterness to hide the tears, that, in 
spite of pride and manhood, were gushing wildly upward from 
their fountain. Otten in dreams upon my midnight pillow, 1 
have, for a moment, realized the dear object of my early love, 
but, while gazing upon it, it would melt away into the air 
and leave me to mourn over the bitter mockery. Fancy too 
has pictured it before me in my waking hours. I have seen it 
softly floating upon the blessed moonbeams as they lingered 
around the distant streams—it has come and stood before me 
in its unearthly beauty when I have been sitting silent and 
alone beneath the quiet gloom of twilight—and, many times, 
as I have been leaning upon the tall cliffs of the ocean, fancy 
has pictured it as a holy naiad of the sleeping waters. I am 
getting old, I cannot find the being of my first, my last, my 
only love, among the daughters of men, and I feel that the 
last blossom of imy heart is stricken by disappointment. 

Shall I sce that remembered face in the spirit-land? It must 
beso. The imaginings that wander over the earth unsatisfied, 
and return to fold their faint and weary wings in the vacant 
heart, will find in that land the holy realities for which they 
lave so long pined in loneliness and sorrow. That form, it is 
a flower, that opens in the dews of some purer sphere—a por- 
tion of some bright but invisible Eden—and I long to go away 
and gaze for ever upon its immortal youth and purity. 





CLOTHING OF CHILDREN. 


When we observe the extreme anxiety of mothers to im- 
prove the beauty, and impart grace to the forms of their 
daughters, we cannot but pity the ignorance and infatuation 
which induce them, in too many instances, to resort to means 
calculated much more effectually to defeat the object so ardent- 
ly desired, than to promote it. A very slight knowledge of 
the human frame, and of the manner in which it is infuenc- 
ed by external agents, would teach them the absurdity of all 
attempts to supply, by artificial means, what can result only 
from the unassisted efforts of nature. In infancy as well as 
in adult lite, the first and most important object of considera- 
tion should be to preserve and promote the health and vigour 
of the body—since with its health we necessarily naintain its 
symmetry and improve its beauty. 

Bodily deformity, in particular, unless congenital, or the 
effect of unavoidable disease or accident, is in the great ma- 
jority of cases produced by nursery mismanagement, and the 
employment of the very means which are resorted to in order 
to prevent it. 

‘The fact cannot be too often repeated, nor can it be too se- 
rionsly urged upon parents, that the foundation of a graceful 
and just proportion in the various parts of the body must be 
laid in infancy. A light dress, which gives freedom to the 
functions of life and action, is the only one adapted to permit 
perfect unobstructed growth—the young fibres, unconstrained 
by obstacles imposed by art, will shoot forth harmoniously 
into the form which nature intended. The garments of chil- 
dren should be in every respect perfectly casy, so as not to! 
impede the freedom of their movements. With such liberty, 
the muscles of the trunk and limbs will gradually assume the 
fine swell and developernent which nothing short of uncon- | 
strained exercise can ever produce. The budy will turn casily | 
and gracefully upon its firmly poised base—the chest will rise | 
in noble and healthy expanse, and the whole figure will assume | 


that pertcctness of form, with which beauty, usefulness, and |) 


health are so intimately connected, Journal of Health. 





A STRANGE STORY. | 





wonder, on putting his hand forth to touch this form, he found 
the uniform, in which he appeared to be dressed, dripping 
wet. On the entrance of one of his brother officers, to whom 
he called out in alarm, the apparition vanished ; but, in a few 
months after, he received the startling intelligence that on 
that night his brother had been drowned in the Indian seas. 
Of the supernatural character of this appearance Captain Kidd 


himself did not appear to have the slightest doubt. Moore. 





CAUSE OF INSANITY. 

A late writer has astonished the philosophical reader upon the 
subject of insanity, by asserting that madness or insanity is 
intlicted on human beings by Almighty God as a punishment 
for their sins. For my part, I consider insanity in the nature 
of a diseased function of the brain, and have observed what 1 
have considered very wicked and abominable characters who 
have shown no signs of madness, unless, indeed, their being 
wicked should be admitted as an @ priori evidence of their 
being so; and, on the contrary, other persons, who have ob- 
served all the duties of life, have become the unfortunate vic- 
tims of this malady. We always lose our discretion when we 
artogate to ourselves the office of a cabinet counsellor to the 
Supreme Being, and attempt to account, religiously or morally, 
for his inscrutable dispensations. Manual for Invalids. 





EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND JUST MARRIED. 


The following very pretty lines are copied from the Courier 
and Enquirer. They bear the initials of James Lawson, Esq. |j 
one of the editors of that journal: 
Oe searienay "3 fickle sen, 


car thow'at ventured fairly, 
oun i YEARS iC nEty Dot be 





Then of the fu 





Une teware, 
‘There’ poison in its blossum, 


och thoutht and wish in him confile, 
No werets tran him cherish ; 

As soun us thea havt aucht Wy hide, 
The better feelings pevish, 

In whataeter sed or ay, 


Thy beck in late baat ton early. 
Each winl of mine to heaven in sent 
That en the stormy watery 
Theat prove a wife ohaviv nt 
‘An thou hast Leen a danhier. 


If every wish of mine were bling, 
If every hope werr plawar, 
Thou weaklst in 
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anne ts, tun Salt obey, 
Drie the oly aan 
Bg nal Gntene, for you may fad 
teountel thins ustrave pen 
And shad uiy husiand won akin’, 
‘Avetoe to Alo pease ye 
Tunis te ras of ie, 
inte temnd ere hu 






‘Ag true as my revel 
Tinos thy youthful heart full well, 
‘Tloae tharhitiess reampinae desi § 
But yard ai, if my verw shuld ell vanule aa it Lecaunes the wil 
My tut in Gans uneivil With nauie sunve to cheer 
For the advice which Tivdite, sce Re sei0s WIS Gh 
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Por ever be thon avaletie And frutful be thou never, 
‘Aye bar in unital For sexendt ence, 6 larlul change 
"Then neve Hanes over both forever. 
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al ge Cia Upon thy neck light hang the chain, 
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‘Then fore thee well and may each (une 
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Where tslion ri & tn excess, 
‘O nothing there but art 135 





PORTRAIT OF A VOLUPTUARY IN FRANCE. 


If contempt were not an unchristian feeling that should be 
checked on every occasion as soon asit arises within the mind, 
1 know one character, at least, by which it might be excited in a 
very forcible degree. It is that of the voluptuous man, who, in 
the vigour of his health and manhood, caters for Lis comfort like 
a convalescent—a helpless creature, who is afraid to burden, 
with the weight of frame, a sct of muscles capable of uphold-| 
ing a weight that would strain the back of a young horse. | 
He shrinks like a blasted nabob from the slightest breath that 
agitates the perfumed atmosphere of his apartment, and stuns|/ 
your ears with accounts of draughts from the windows andj} 
| from the doors, together with expedients for their modification, || 
until you fancy you are speaking with a poor territied Italian|| 
of the malaria. He makes a greater preparation for shaving}; 
his beard in the morning than a sensible man would use be- 
fore the amputation of a limb, and considers the keenest edge 
no finer than a handsaw. He inquires of his man, ere he 
descends, which way the wind blows, and takes his seat on|! 
the Ive side of the screen, least he should be blown away by 
one of those awful parlour hurricanes while he is eating his| 
potted shrimps and chocolate. ‘To excess, indeed, of all kinds 
he is a stranger; Lut the love of virtue is not the safeguard 








Lord Byron sailed to Lisbon in the year 1809 with a Cap-| 
tain Kidd, of whom he used to mention a very strange story. | 
“This officer stated, that, being aslecp one night in his herth, | 
he was awakened by the pressure of something heavy on his! 
limbs, and, there being a faint light in the room, could see, as} 

-he thought, distinctly the figure of his brother, who was at! 
that time in the naval service of the East Indies, dressed in | 
his uniform and stretched across the bed. Concluding it to! 
be an illusion of the senses, he shut his eyes and made an| 
effort to sleep. But still the same pressure continued, and|| 





which protects him. He is thoroughly sensual ;_ but the labour 


of an intense enjoyment is the rubicon which he will not pass. Hl 
He ereeps, and shrinks, and shivers himself into a permature || 
| 
i 


old age; and is at length moulted out of the world by dyspepsy 


and hypochondria. Tules of the Five Senses. 





LOCKING THC DOOR DURING DINNER. 


‘The custom of keeping the doorof a house locked during the 
time of dinner, probably arose from the family being anciently 
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assembled in the hall at that meal, and liable to surprise. But) 
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of which the following is an example. A considerable land- 
ed proprietor, in Dumfriesshire, being a bachelor, without any 
near relations, and determined to make his will, resolved, pre- 
viously, to visit his two nearest kinsmen, and decide which 
should be his heir, according to the degree of kindness with 
which he should be received. Like a good clansman he first 
visited his own chief, a baronet in rank, descendant and re- 
presentative of one of the oldest families in Scotland. Un- 
happily the dinner-bell had rung, and the door of the castle 
had been locked before his arrival. The visitor in vain an- 
nounced his name and requested admittance; but his chief 
adhered to the ancient etiquette, and would on no account 
suffer the doors to be unbarred. Irritated at this cold recep- 
tion, the old laird rode on to Sanquhar castle, then the resi- 
dence of the duke of Queensberry, who no sooner heard his 
name, than, knowing well he had a will to make, the draw- 
bridge dropped and the gates flew open—the table was cover- 
ed anew—his grace’s bachelor and intestate kinsman was re- 
ceived with the utmost attention and respect, and it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that, upon his death some years after, the 
visitor’s landed property went to augment the domains of the 
ducal house of Queensberry. This happened about the end 
of the seventeenth century. Note to Old Mortality. 





JEU D’ESPRIT. 


The following jeu d’esprit appears in the “Age.” Having 
occasion during the past week to explore the file of one of the 
morning papers for an advertisement, several singular notices 
to correspondents caught my eye. Their true meaning you 
can perhaps explain. Yours, | Tom Brown. 

“Common sense,” if possible, in our next. 

“Christianity” must be deferred for more temporary mattcr. 

“Scandal” has already appeared in a former paper. 

“Truth” is inadmissible. 

“Honesty” would be unintelligible to many of our readers. 

We know nothing of “ Good Manners,” therefore the writer 
must be mistaken in his conjectures. 

“(A Friend to the Administration” must be paid for. 

“Scurrility” may depend upon being inserted in the course 
of the week. 

* “Decency” must be altered to make it fit for our columns. 

“A Patriot” is at present rather out of date. 

“ A Statesman” is too full of errors for publication. 

“ Reformation” must be better authenticated before we can 
venture to insert it as truth. 

“ An Honest Lawyer,” with other originals, in a day && two. 

“Matter of Fact’ does not come within the circle of news- 
paper intelligence. British Traveler. 





GENEROSITY TO A RIVAL. 


The following is an extract of a letter from Paris to a young 
lady in London. ‘Banns of marriage, between a French 
gentleman of the name of M., and Miss H., the daughter of 
the Rev. Sir. John H., had been published at the church of 
St. Philippe du Roule, under very strange circumstancern, A 
British officer now here was paying his addresses to the young 
lady in question, and with her father’s approbation. He dis- 
covered, however, that she loved a Frenchman, Monsicur M.. 
whose disqualification in the estimation of the Rev. Baronet 
was want of fortune; ascertaining also that the possession of 
one hundred thousand francs would remove all objections to 
the favoured lover, Captain D., with a rare generosity, ad- 
vanced the moncy, and thus proved, in a way that cannot be 
qhestioned, that the happiness of the object of his affections 


was more to him than his own. Engish paper. 





MODERATION. 


In former days there was a professor in one of our New 
England colleges, who was remarkable for moderation in 


jall that he said or did. One of the quizzical students, in 


order to caricature this characteristic, so far as words can 
caricature, told the following story. ‘The professor walk- 
ed out one day very deliberately from his house to the presi- 
dent’s, a distance of some thirty rods, He there knocked, as 
was customary, at the president's study door, was bidden te 
come in, went in, shutting the door after him. The usual 
| salutations passed alternately between the president and pro- 
fessor, such as, “ How do you do, sir? how dors your famil 
sir?” with the usual reply, “ Pretty well, 1 thank you; much 
Has usual, I thank you,’ &c. “Then,” says the president, 
“ please to take a chair, Mr. Professor.” “I thank you, sir, 1 
cannot conveniently stay to be seated. (“Tealindto inform you 
i that your house is in ablaze, and itis expected you will Iet us 
have the key which leads to the water engine for extinguish- 
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THE SMILES AND TEARS OF APRIL. 

The division of the seasons was distinctly marked out by 
nature before they were notched down by man. The months 
have all their several and defined characteristics; and April! 
only is known as the period, the characteristics of which not 
being precisely known, cannot be precisely delineated. It is 
literally the season of caprice—emblematical of young women’s 
affections, and young gentlemen's vowe—dowagers’ tears— 
and—our fortunea. We remember to have heard this peculi- 
arity in April accounted for in a way by no means unpoetical. 
We got the matter frum some old book, or some young lady— 
both very charming companions at all times, though neither 
exactly in our recollection now. Nature once (said they— 
the book or the lady) being eomewhat divided in the measure o! 
her regards for her several children, the seasons, and grand- 
children, the months, and not being disposed to exhibit any 
thing like an undue partiality for any one of them in parti- 
cular, determined upon assigning to them certain periods of] 
time when each of them might visit her singly, and without 
dread of encroachment or intrusion from any of the others. 
A certain day was accordingly set aside when they were all 
Tequired to appear before her, in order to be informed as to the 
future division of their time. A general notice having been 
given, the great mother took her seat upon a high mountain, 
and her children began to gather around her. All were there, 
the seasons and the months, April only excepted, from among 
the latter. They waited for some time for the appearance of| 
the stray grand-child until they grew impatient, and nature 
proceeded to the division of her time among the rest. We ell 
know what their several assignments were. April only, being: 
absent at the distribution, got none. She had just concluded 
her labours when the wanderer made her appearance. She 
was a beautiful child, with light hair and blue eyes, of a ca- 
pricious step, and carried about her an air of that indescriba- 
ble grace and sweetness which we eo much sdmire in female 
youth, just at its entrance into womanhood. In her hand she 
carried a wreath of the choicest and most beautiful flowers. 
“Where hast thou been, idle one,” said her mother, hastily, 
“when I was distributing my favours among the rest of my 
children? ‘Thou now hast nothing. I have no time to allot 
thee—I can see thee no more.” 

‘The tear glistened upon the cheek of the child, and her 
heart was full. ‘Ob, mother,” she cried, “ revoke thy decree. 
LT have been no laggard, but I would not come to thee empty 
handed. See these flowers—I have sought them over land 
and over sea—in wild and in valley, and I have framed them 
into a beautiful wreath to encircle thy brows. Forgive me 
then, dearest mother, and revoke thy cruel sentence.” 

Nature grew touched at this unlooked for tenderness and 
affection, on the part of the beautiful child, and taking her in 
her arms, she exclaimed—‘“I cannot revoke my decree, thou 
truant, but I will place thee under the care of spring, who 
shall always bring thee along with her; the flowers which 
thou hast gathered for me, I bind upon thy own forehead, and 
thou shalt always wear them.” Thus April rejoiced with 
many smiles, whilst the tears yet trembled on her eye-lashes. 
And for this cause, divided between sorrow and joy, comes 
she at her own season to pay her devotions to nature, with a 
wreath of choice and various flowers upon her head, and a 
strange union of tears and smiles upon her capricious coun- 
tenance. New Monthly Magazine. 





SMART REPLY. 

A young gentleman who had quarrelled with a lady to whom 
he had paid his addresses, was so impudent as to threaten that 
he would publish the letters she had written him. “That,” 
she replied, ‘‘ would be truly vexatious, for though I need not 
be ashamed of the contents, | certainly ought to be ashamed of 
their direction !” English paper. 





BOOKS AND READERS. 
‘The majority of readers ramble through books as post-boys 
ride through towns—merely for despatch; and when they 
arrive at the end, can tell you as little of the contents as those 


who carry the mails can of the letters enclosed in them. The] 


former, perhaps, will relate how many pages they have read, 
and the latter how many miles they have ridden ; but if you 
want any further information, you must seek it elsewhere, or! 
go withoutit altogether. Ibid. 





PATTERN FOR A COAT, 
A few days agoa gentleman, in looking over his tailor’s ac- 


quantity ofcloth.” ‘ Why,” exclaimed the gentleman, “ it was 
scarcely half a yearago that you told me you managed togeta 
waistcoat for your little boy from what remained of the cloth you 
made my coat from. I cannot conceive why I should require more 
now, as I am convinced I have not increased any in size since 
that period.” ‘No, sir,” said the tailor, ‘‘ you are much the 
same as usual; but my little boy is so surprisingly grown 
you'd scarcely know him!” Boston Galaxy. 





PROFESSIONAL ENTHUSIASM. 

The “ Ancient of Days” was such a favourite with Blake, 
that three days before his death he sat bolstered up in bed, 
land tinted it with his choicest colours and in his happiest 
style. He touched and re-touched it—held it at arm’s length, 
and then threw it from him, exclaiming, “There, that will 
do! I cannot mend it.” He saw his wife in tears—she felt 
this was to be the last of his work. .Stay, Kate!” cried 
Blake, “keep just as you are—I will draw your portrait, for 
you have been an angel to me.’ She obeyed, and the dying 
artist made a fine likeness. Sketches of Artists. 
—_—_—_—— 
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Maternal influence and responsibility.—Is it not a etart- 
ling reflection, that not only the temporal character and con- 
dition of a community, but even the eternal destiny of its 
members, must depend, in no inconsiderable degree, on con- 
tingencies that are too often estimated as quite trifling consi- 





derations ? It is, however, hazarding but little to assert, that 
such is the solemn fact. Would it were written in the stars, 
engraven on pyramids of adamant, and, above all, deeply im- 
pressed on every human heart, that on the moral and intellec- 
tual character of married females depends the happiness or 
misery of every succeeding generation. And yet how very 
few, comparatively speaking, ever think of female education, 
except as the acquirement of a few elegunt accomplishments, 
of no real, intrinsic, or permanent value. How few parents 
reflect that their daughters, in their turn, are to become mo- 
thers, and that maternal {nfluence is the principal, we had al- 
most said the sole agent, in moulding the future character of 
their children, 

If we consult the pages of history, both sacred and profane, 
we shall find that there have been very few great and good 
men who were not blest with virtuous, intelligent, and judi- 
cious mothers. Whenever Providence has raised up a special 
jagent for the performance of any great physical or moral 
achievement, the way has always been first prepared for him 
on the principle of maternal influence. Cyrus, who was 
called by name, and his glorious achievements predicted long 
previous to his birth, “was early taught to revere the gods 
by his mother, Mundar . Samuel, the judge and defender of 
Israel, was devoted to his prophetic office before he was born, 
by his pious mother Hannah. The piety, tenderness, and in- 
genuity of a Levite mother preserved the future leader of Is- 
rael, to effect their deliverance from Egyptian bondage. That 
the wife of Manoah was qualified to form the character of an 
infant hero, is easily inferred from the fact of her being ho- 
noured by a special messenger from heaven, to announce the 
birth of Sampson. The young apostle Timothy was prepared 
for that holy office by the pious instruction of his mother 
Eunice, and his grandmother Lois. Constantine was rescued 
from paganism by his mother Constantia; and Edward the 
sixth of England inherited those excellent qualities which 
made him the delight of the age in which he lived, from his 
mother, Lady Jane Seymour. 

It is not necessary, however, to confine ourselves to the an- 
cients for instances in support of our position. Both Newton 
of England and the immortal Washington of America owe 
much, if not all their greatness and glory to pious and excel- 
lent mothers, who early instilled into their expanding minds 
the most sublime sentiments of the Deity, and his providential 
government of the universe—the most pure and exalted ideas 
of virtue and religion. Blessed is the son and daughter of| 
such a mother; thrice blessed is such a mother herself; for 
she is blessed in the glory and happiness of her offspring—in 
the consciousness of innate virtue—in the prospect of eter 
nal felicity. Happy is the community and the nation where 
such mothers abound. Our own country has her share of| 
them ; but would to heaven we had more! To such mothers | 
we owe the heroes, the statesmen, and the patriots of the re- 
volution. It was the counsel of such mothers that fired our | 
young eoldiers with indignity for their insulted rights, and in- | 








count, observed a charge of six or seven shillings more on a coat 
than he had been accustomed to pay. On inquiring, the tailor: 
informed him “that he had been obliged to take up an additional! 


spired them with ardour and confidence in the field of battle. | 
The wise monarch of old most justly observes of a virtuous 
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him good, and not evil, all the days of her life.” He tells us 
also, that the husband of such a woman is honoured and re- 
spected, on account of his wife’s virtues. ‘Her husband,” 
says Solomon, “is known in the gates, when he sitteth 
among the elders of the land.” But, above all, “her children 
arise up and call her blessed ; her husband also, and he prais- 
eth her.” 

If there were no other inducement than this single consi- 
deration, that the husband of a virtuous and intelligent wo- 
man is honoured for her sake, it ought to be sufficient to 
make young men wary in the choice of a wife. But there are 
other and still more weighty considerations—their own hap- 
pineas, the happiness of their children, domestic tranquillity, 
reputation, pecuniary comfort, the periods of affliction and 
deprivation, the times of sickness, the hour of death. Thc 
pillow of disease, and even a dying bed, become soft and casy 
when smoothed by the hand of a virtuous and affectionate 
wife, to whose care and tenderness the sufferer can trust his 
orphans with confidence. 

Under such considerations, let every young man, whose in- 
clinations lead him to enter the holy and honourable state of ma- 
trimony, be wise, wary, and watchful in the selection of a part- 
ner for life, before he suffers that gordian knot to be woven 
which no hand can untie, and nothing but the stroke of death 
can sever. The important objects of his inquiry ought not to be 
whether the lady be beautiful, accomplished, or wealthy, but 
whether she possess those superior qualifications which natu- 
rally form the amiable wife, the exemplary mother, the un- 
changing friend—virtue, intelligence, and a good temper. 
“Seek ye first” these throe things, and you will soon acknow- 
ledge, with rapture and gratitude, that all the others are 
“added thereto.” 


Editorial quarrels.—As far as our observations upon the 
subject have extended, we have been able to discover no satis- 
factory reason why an editor should not bea gentleman. Al- 
though to peruse the “ written insults” which daily gothe rounds 
of the country, one would imagine that instead of gentlemen, 
the press was managed by common street-brawlers. Names 
are wantonly dragged before the public, and they who in 
private interviews demean themselves towards each other ac- 
cording to the strictest rules of politeness, abandon every 
thing in the shape of courtesy the moment they appear in 
print. Thus, public journals destined to travel around the 
globe, are filled with gross personal abuse, which, if whispered 
to the individual against whom it is circulated, would probably 
create the most fatal consequences. As if an oral remark, 
uttered where the party is known, and confined to the hear 
ing of a few, were more base in its nature, or pernicious in its 














and intelligent woman, that “her price is far above rubies; | 
tho heart of her husband doth trust in her ;” for “she will do 





effects, than the multiplied and exaggerated calumnies which, 
by means of the press, are 80 widely extended. 


Brooklyn Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies.—This spa- 
cious and elegant brick edifice, on Brooklyn Heights, will be 
opened on Monday. We presume in no part of our coun- 
try have so much enterprise and liberality in behalf of female 
education been displayed as by the citizens of Brooklyn, who 
have expended about thirty thousand dollars on the above 
institution. It will be under the charge of Messrs. I. & J. I.. 
Van Doren, for whom it was crected. These gentlemen have 
had several years expericnce in their profession, and from their 
pest reputation we have much to expect. It may be justly 
questioned if another situation for a female seminary could be 
selected in the country combining #0 many advantages, And 
more especially does its proximity to this city, its delightful 
situation, and purity of air, recommend it to particular patron- 
age. The course of instruction is very extensive, embracing 
all the elegant as well as useful departments of physical and 
mentaleducation. The prospects are truly flattering for suclr 
an infant institution. It is expected to open witb about onc 
hundred and thirty pupils. 


May-day.—Our paper is this week dated on the first of May, 
the moat memorable day out of the three hundred and sixty- 
five, in this city. All the people will be emigrating, and all 
the editors will be extremely humorous and jocular on the oc- 
casion. Having to remove our household gods and goods, we 
have not time to be as witty as we undoubtedly would have 
been had the fates ordained that we should only have had the 
pleasure of laughing at our neighbours instead of sharing in 
their troubles, and having others laugh at us. We are chok- 
ed with dust and dirt, and though in a condition to saya 
great many dry things, we feel our natural amiability of temper - 
too much rufiied to give them to the world. 


Charade.—The answer-to the charade in the forty-first 
numberof the Mirror is—wo3An; (It wwas accidentally omittc! 
in our last, 
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SLEEP ON THY PILLOW. 
COMPOSED BY A. LEE. 
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THE GRAVES. 


Max is a vision that fades away, 

Earth is a measureless golgotha— 

Countless and crowded the graves that be 
*Neath the green-grass turf and the solemn sea! 


Wend thee away to the polar zone, 

Where winter scowls from his awful throne, 
Where darkness and terror and tempest are, 
And the lone Wild grave shall meet thee there. 


Wend thee away to the tropic bowers, 

Where summer sleeps on her fadeless flowers ; 
Where nature smiles with her sweetest air— 
‘The shroud and the charnel, alas, are there ! 


Some are*found in the forest glen, 


Where the avalanche broke o’er the haunts of men; 


Or the crater poured its lava flow, 
Or the earthquake hurled the hills below. 


Some are found ‘neath the greenwood-tree, 
Where the wild-bird warbles his melody ; 
While the pleasant voice of the summer stream, 
Chanteth the sleepers’ requiem. 

Some in the green hills’ slopes are hid, 

And some in the crumbling pyramid ; 

Some in the desert’s voiceless gloom, 

Where swept the wing of the dark simoom. 


Some are scooped in the mountain rock, 
Unscathed by time or the tempest’s shock ; 
Some are formed of the marble pile, 

And some deep delved ’neath the sounding aisle. 


Fearful the show of the graves that are 
Where the city hath laid its sepulchre ; 

But far more fearful the charnel scene, 

Where the battle’s crimsoned sword hath been. 


Wend thee away to the wild expanse, 

Where the winds and the sleepless watcrs dance ; 
Where the buried treasures of ages lie 

In the mid-sea caves—what meets thine eye ? 


Deep where the pear! and the coral grows, 

In their gardens of beauty and still repose, 
Where the mermaid waves her flowing hair 
Mid the proud ship’s spars—the graves are there! 
Far where the mad’ning surges break 

Wer the sullen iceberg’s frowning Reals 

Where the maelstrom roars by the kraken’s lair— 
‘The graves of the lost and loved are there. 

Man is a vision that fades away, 

Earth is a measureless golgotha ; 

Countless and crowded the graves that be 


‘Neath the green-grass turf and the solemn sea! Proteus, 








TO FANNY. 
Fanny ! thou art young and ga 
’Tis true thou’rt handsome, ; 
Yet do not smile at what I say, 
But rather shed a tear, 
That I may see thine eyes of blue, 
Shining through mists of pearly hue. 
I would not tell thee thou art bright, 
And beautiful beside ; 
And that thy glance is like the light 
From the stars at even-tide ; 
But, Fanny ! thou dost know it well, 
My words will not increase the spell. 
And once, dear Fanny, I was young, 
Perchance I'd beauty too, 
And heard my praises said-and sung— 
T had a lover trae— 
But now stern time has dress’d my hair, 
And placed his silvery frost-work there, 


Dear Fanny ! think not to evade 
His chillmg presence long ; 
But stay—my muse too oft has stray’d 
From the flowery paths of song ; 
And now its step, with airy grace, 
A joyous minuet shall trace. 


‘Thou art happy—mayst thou be 
Ever gladsome, pure, and free ; 
And thy footstep fall as light 

As the dew descends at mght ; 
While thy voice, like music sweet, 
Every passing year shall greet. 











INDIAN SONG. 


“When the red-star shall gleam on the waters, I'll seek 


“The hut of my love,” sang an Indian cacique. 
*Twas Waltoogah, a chief of the Algonquin race, 
The tiger of battle, and the deer of the chase. 
“The Cayuga ne’e 
“Than I to my , when the moon beams her ray ; 
“ And swiftly as glides the canoe o'er the wave, 
“She'll rush to the arms of her Waltoogah brave. 

er bright eye will sparkle, as enraptur'd it dwells, 
“On my present of beavers and bracelets of shells ; 

















“On the skins which I bring her the wigwam to grace, 
“With the flesh of the moose-deer I’ve killed in the chase, 


“Then she'll bound to her hut, like a is of air, 
“And spread ’neath the beach-tree the 

“Her smiles and her cheer will my bosom clate, 

“ll sing of her charms, or of battles relate ; 

“Pl number the scalps I’ve ta’en from the foe, 
“And name all the chiefs I've singly laid low ; 

“Pll recount all the dangers I’ve ’scaped in the fight, 


“Till the first beams of day on the mountain shall light ; 


“ The kiss of affection I'll press on her check, 
“And speed to the chase,” sang the Indian cacigue. 


Cora. 


tush’d with more haste to its prey 


vest of her fare ; 








DA CAPO. 


SECOND VERSE. 


Wake on the morrow, 
Lovely and meek, 
And the morning shall borrow 
Its blush from thy cheek ; 
Fresher than roses, 
Thy lip’s balmy gale, 
There zephyr reposes, 
New sweets to inhale. 
Wake on the morrow, &c. 





AN EPISODE. 

Fragile her form and meek her face, 

In semblance of the Grecian mould, 
Such as a painter loves to trace 

From statues, half divine, of old; 
And then her ever wistful eye, 
Beam’'d softer from its azure dye; 
While her sweet voice, so silvery clear, 
Like tones of music charm’d the ear. 
We met—it was at silent hour— 

A languid star-light fill'd the sky ; 
Fraught with the breath of many a flower, 

The night-winds listlessly went by. 
We linger’d ‘neath a green recess, 
As pondering more we spoke the less— 
For shoughts and hearts had stray’d above, 
Where “love is heaven—and heaven is love.”’ 


We patie can I e’er forget 

She was my first love and my last ? 
Ah, if we two had never met, 

My life had not thus sadly past. 
We parted—wouldst thou question why ? 
My rank was low—hers proud and high 
But will the pomp that wealth imparts, 
Compare with ever-constant hearts? 
‘They speak her joyous—be it so— 

She well deserves a happy lot; 
And much it gladdens me to know— 

Of one forgone, but not forgot— 
‘That she has found, and still can find 
Amid the world, repose of mind. 
And should this heart be doom’d to break, 
It matters not—hers does not ache. 








MUSIC. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCIt. 


When through this weary waste we stray 
And mourn to sce each joy depart, 
The strain we loved in childhood’a day 
Has still the power to cheer the heart 
‘The well-known accents strike the ear, ° 
And thrilling raptures seize the breast 
Pale, silcnt sorrow dries her tear, 
And frantic madnoss sinks to rest. 
Music divine! thy voice is beard, 
And hope and joy illume the soul ; 
Ab! why should passion speak by word 
Since music's power exhales the sou! ? 
‘The words of friendship oft deceive, 
Palse are the oaths that lovers bind ; 
Music, in thee we must believe, 
For thou ort constant, true, and kind IAT 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








LINES 
Suggested on reading the beautiful lines of Bryant, 
‘Is this a time to be cloudy and sad ?"” 
Ay! this is 2 time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother nature sighs around ; 
When the far-off heavens no longer look glad, 
And sadness breathes from the frozen ground. 
There are notes of woe in the chilling blast, 
(And 9isweing tone 3 heard from ¢ e sky ; 
And the spirit of storme is i 
Shaking mow from his mantle tlle he fits by. 
The dark clouds are veiling the regions of space, 
And unfurting their banner of wrath o’er the vale; 
And here they stretch to the airy 
And there they roll on the mighty 
* There’s a stir of the limbs in that aspen bower, 
There's a moaning of winds in that beechen tree ; 
Not a smile’s to be seen in this darkeome hour— 
But a frown on the earth, the sky, and the sea. ~ 


The sun hides his face and withdraws his glad amiles, 
And the eye looks in vain for one sunny ray ; 
The waters are bound, and snow covers the isles, 


There is nothing to while my gloom away. Cona. 





“THERE IS A TONE.” 
There isa tone of anguish 
Over the cold sleeper’s rest, 


“Why may not morni. ine on thee, 
Thou whom we Toved the best?” ; 
Thou sepulchre! there dwells a cloud 
Of withering coldness over thee : 
Wray 
qT 


ped in the chill and lonely shroud, 
good, the beautiful, the free, 
Sink powerless ‘neath the icy link, 
Which, thrown across their being's brink, 
Is for them, in the calm or storm, 
When life is withering or warm ; 
When hope sheds forth its sunny glow, 
Or moulders in the heart below ; 
Is for them, in the lightning scath, 
Or mid the flowers around their path. 
Yet for the hours whoee light bas fled 
From the gay of heart, the reveller, 
For they who seek among the dead, 
‘The last the spirit cherished, 


Thou hast a rest, thou sepulchre! Hrepa. 





POPULAR TALES. 








A SPANISH TALE. 
‘Ut THREN CHAPTERC—CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Tur Donna Rosanna stood with her breath checked, as 

people do at the sight of something beyond belief. She then 

waved her hand for the Gitana to approach, and hastily prees- 
ed her lips two or three times between the girls eyes, who 
soon left the apartment. The lsdy then sat down by the 
casement, and continued counting the jessamine blossoms up 
and down. At length the duenna muttered, “ All this is very 
strange—very surprising—very strange;” and this she repeat- 
ed for at least five minutes, holding up her embroidery to the 
light, and then laying it down again, glancing towards the 
chair. 

“Of what are you talking now ?” said her lady at last. 

“T was only,” replied the duenna, “thinking where this, 
Gitana could have got her compliment. Unless I am much 
mistaken I have read it in the Academia de Cortesia.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said the lady. 

“It may be so; but it is, I think, true, nevertheless,” re- 
joined the duenna. 

“ Duenna,” retorted the lady, “I have a great mind to send 
you back to Segovia.” 

The duenna was now silenced. But in about a quarter of! 
an hour after, when the storm seemed to be blown over, she 
observed, as to herself, ‘‘ What will the captain-general say 
to all these pedlers and Gitanas 7” 

“That you are a suspicious old woman,” pronounced the 
lady Rosanna, as quick as lightning. This was more than 
any woman could well bear, and peculiarly a duenna. “I 
thank heaven,” said she, squeezing up her embroidery into 
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her hand, and pushing back her chair, as if she were going 
out of the room at the instant. ‘I was never in love, how- 
ever. I know nothing about love.” 

“ From my soul I believe you,” said the lady, with a look 
at the duenna’s withered physiognomy; and then at once 
turning away, and with her handkerchief to her eyes, she 
went into her chamber. S 
- What passed during the next day I cannot tell; but I sup- 
pose there was not much time for talking of love affairs; for 
abont noon the captain-general came galloping into the court 
with half a dozen sides-de-camp at his heels; and he had 
ecarcely set down before every servant in the convent was 
sammoned to tell what could be told of the pedier, the con- 
juror, and the Gitana. But all that was told was but little; 
or, as the servants thought, much to their honour ; for besides 
giving them very pleasant entertainment by their tricks and 
gaiety, they hed refused to take a peseto from any of them, 
and had even given away several Estremadura watch-chains 
and hair-nete, besides two of the best mock topaz necklaces that 
had been seen since the fair of St. Ines, to the waiting-maids 
of their lady and the duenna. The captain-general only knit 
his brows the more; and an aid-de-camp was despatched to 
bring the strangers from the village. I have often thought 
that it was the duenna who had sent for the cunning old man ; 
and that afterwards she was not much pleased with her work, 
for he scolded her in the most provoking manner. 

The aid-de-camp returned late that night without any intel- 
ligence. No one had seen either pedier, conjuror, or Gitana, 
for the last fortnight; and it was notorious that all that tribe 
had gone to the north and Medrid for the season. The Indy 
Rosanna remained shut up in her chamber. A second and 





a third day passed, probably in the same way; the captain- 
general running about the house, despatching sides-decamp 
to the villages in the neighbourhood, and now and then mak- 
ing a sortie, as he termed it, to reconnoitre the corners and 
crevices of the wall. Nothing could be more hateful than this 
life to the duenna, who felt all her authority taken out of her 
hends, and had nothing to do but to see her lady one while 
reading some volume of poetry, as if her soul were at her lips, 
then throwing away the book, and hanging over a drawing, 
and then, asif she were bewitched, taking her harp, and sing- 
ing the Mestranza. The duenna was almost tired to death 
of this song, and on the third evening prevailed on her lady 
to walk in the garden. It was by this time twilight, and the 
new moon was rising over the mountains, with the evening 
star just below it, like the diamond epark hanging from a huge 
pearl ear-ring. The ground was extensive, and was planted 
with vinea, and an abundance of other garden trees, some in 
blossom, and some hanging down to the grass with fruit, and 
through these sweet-scented walks the house was now and 
then seen at a distance, with all the long, old casements open 
for the night air, and the servants hurrying backwards and 
forwards, in their gay dresses, with lights, preparing to lay 
the tables for supper. I think the whole might have been 
like a stage-scene, looked at through the large end of a teles- 
cope, or a feast in the land of the fairies. 

After they had lest the sounds of the house, ‘I wonder,” 
said the lady Rosanne, “‘ whether we shall ever have wings?” 

‘Bless me,” exclaimed the duenna, making the sign of the 
cross upon her forehead, ‘what would your ladyship do with 
them ?’ 

“Duenna,” sighed she, ‘'I may have them before you are 
aware ; there is not a star above us that I will not visit ; I will 
look for some bright, quiet spot, into which no memory of this| 
world cam reach, and there-——” 

‘In the name of the virgin, of what is my lady dream- 
ing 7’ said the duenne, 

But her lady heard nothing, and with her eye fixed on the 
heavens, seemed talking to some visible thing. The only 
words that could be heard were— Where all tears are wiped 
from all eyes.” They had not gone above a dozen yards far- 
\ther, when something dark flew through the air, and dropped 
at their feet. There it lay, but neither of them had power to 
touch it, At length the lady Rosanna gathered courage, and 
}took up the packet, notwithstanding the duenna’s terrors, 
who declared it to be some new device of the tempter. 

“If it be,” observed the lady, with a faint laugh, ‘ duen-' 








;na, youare undone, for to you this temptation will be irrcsis- 












tible.” And she held out to the duenna her large velvet purse, 
who found its contents safe, and kissed every duro, one after 
the other. The donna Rosanna’s purse next came forth. 

“T vow,” exclaimed the duenna, “ those are the most gen- 
tlemanlike thieves I ever met with. I have heard of such 
things, but it was in the Historia de la Lealdad, and the 
like stories of times and people, that, on my conscience, I be- 
lieve never existed.” 

“My ring, my ring cried out the lady Rosanna, with a 
voice of agony. 

“ Are the ducats all right,” interposed the duenna, taking 
the purse, and pouring out the gold into her open hand. “I'll 
be sworn that not a piece has been lost.” 

“ Would to heaven,” wept the lady, ‘all had been lost, and 
my ring left. My precious ring!” 

‘Mere emerald,” muttered the duenna. 

The lady Rosanna cast her bright eye in every corner of 
the path, saying, as if without knowing she spoke, “It was 
never off my finger till that day, that unfortunate day. I wore 
it on the night of the Mastranza, It was touched by his 
hand, it was pressed by his lips. It has been for two long 
years my companion, my delight, my misery! Still she 
searched through every tuft of the flowers that had in this far- 
ther part of the garden overgrown the path. At once she 
stopped, listened for a moment, and then sprang away like a 
startled fawn. 

“Bless my soul,” said the duenna, as she fought her way 
through the thicket, that seemed to have an ill-will agains! 
her, for she no sooner pushed one of the bushes out of the 
way than a dozen flew into its place, ‘Bless my eoul, but those 
young girls are all flint and steel; mad passions from top to 
toe, And here am J, at this hour of the night, without cloak 
or comfort, netted like a wild beast among these brambles.”” 
The last idea struck strongly on her fancy; end as she had 
heard of the traps laid for some foxes, that had been lately in 
the grounds, she cried aloud, but all the world seemed to have 
grown deaf. However, she at length saw a glimpee of light 
through the branches; it was the lamp of the pavilion, and 
after a few struggles more and an ave, she made her way to 
the building. She there found the lady Rosanna clinging to 
one of the pillars, like a fair statue carved of its marble. Her 
hands were stiff, and es cold es ice, but her lips burned and 
quivered, and her eyes flashed with spiritual brightness. The 





sound of some instrument was heard, and the duenna looked 
round for an apparition of at least a dozen cavaliers muffled 
up to the eyes, with flapped hats, hanging feathers, and every 
man a sword or guitar in his hand; but ehe could see 
nothing more than the huge old vine waving in the moonlight, 
with all its leaves as if turned to silver. The sound came 
from beyond the garden wall, and she caught the closing 
words. 


But hor eyes were like thine own— 
But her heart was—Oh, farewell! 


“ My curse light on the Mestranza, and all the makers and 
singers of such villanous tunes,” exclaimed the duenna; “I 
have been doing nothing but dreaming of it these three nights. 
For the virgin’s sake, my lady, leave this damp place, and 
come into the house at once.” She tried to remove her from 
the spot, but she might as easily have moved the pavilion. 
There the fair creature stood im wild and delicate beauty, with 
her small white arms clung eround the pillar, among the 
clusters of roses; her face upturned, pale as ivory in the 
moonshine, and her rich, raven curls flung back from her 
ears, listening like an enchanted being. In a minute or two 
some loud talking, followed by a clash of swords, was heard; 
she gave a shriek—her arms sank from the pillar—and, ofter 
18 few loose and headlong steps towards the sound, she fell on 
the turf without motion. 

What happened for the rest of the evening I could never 
learn, nor how the duenna contrived to carry her unfortunate 
mistress into the house, for she could not be much under sixty, 
though she confessed only to forty, and never exceeded that 
age in my memory. The lady Rosanna was, however, car- 
ried into her chamber, and there was great disturbance in the 
house for some hours. It was said that there had been an at 
tack of banditti, of which the captain-general had informa- 
tion, that some had been killed, and others taken in chains to 
the corregidor in Valencia.—At all events, about midnight the 
captain-gencral set off for the cityat full peed leaving all his 
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servants armed, with strict orders to keep watch. “Is my 
father gone?’ gaid the lady Rosanna, ‘as the horse’s heels 
echoed down the court-yard. These were the first words that 
she had uttered to any living soul from the time of her swoon. 

The duenna, who, though she was a hard-featured woman, 
‘was not without affection, threw her arms round the lady, and, 
bursting into tears, thanked all the saints in the calendar for 
her recovery. 

“ The captain-general is gone,” said the old woman; “but 
why does my sweet young lady ask that question 2” 

The lady Rosanna returned no answer, but, rising from 
her bed, began to bind up the long tresses that hung over her 
Beautiful bosom, like wreaths of black satin. She then took 
from a secret drawer a small diamond-hilted dagger, drew it 
out of the sheath, looked at it two or three times before the 
lamp, then kissed it, and, putting it in the sheath again, hid it 
in her bosom. 

The duenna eaw all this going on, but through astonish. 

ment and fear did not speak a word. At length her lady 
went to the mirror, and gazing at herself for a moment, (and 
the duenna afterwards said, that from what reason she knew 
not, she had never seen her look so beaytiful,) turned away 
with a melancholy smile, as if ahe had taken a last farewell of 
her loveliness, threw her mantilla over her head, and, with a 
motion of her hand for the duenna to stay behind, went down 
stairs. 
The old woman afterwards said, that she had no power to 
follow her; but that, fora while, something like a cloud came 
over her mind, and she thought that she had seen 2 departing 
angel. She was roused by a glare of light through the cham- 
ber; and, on going to the window, saw a crowd of servants 
with torches round the Walloon, who was bearing something 
in his arms, and forcing his way up the hall. Altogether, 
they made a great clamour. She threw on her mantilia, and 
went down. By this time the Walloon had made his way in. 
The first object she saw was her lady, in the midst of the 
crowd, standing beside the great table; and, with a face as 
palc as ashes, alowly raising the cloak off the face of what 
seemed one of the dead banditti. For half-a-dozen years after 
the duenna was famous for telling the story of that night ; 
how grave and calm her lady looked as she gazed on the coun- 
tenance ; how she took the ring from his finger—the emerald 
ring—and holding it up to heaven, as if in token of marriage, 
kissed it, and put ft on her own; then, cutting off the longest 
of her own ringlets, laid it on his bosom; how a blush, like 
fire, covered her face and boeom when she turned round, and 
saw that the room was full. 

“If T had minded her then,” said the duenna, “I should 
have gone away with the rest, for she waved her hand, as if| 
there were a aceptre in it. I would not, however, leave her 
with a corpse, but staid watching near the door. I believe 
that, as I stood in the shade, and made no noise, she thought 
I had gone away : for then she flung herself upon the body, 
weeping bitterly, and saying a thousand strange things; from 
which I learned, that she had met him at the Mestranza mas- 
querade in Granada, when he had given her the ring, though 
he had not seen her face; that she had been unhappy ever 
since; that she thought she had seen his spirit some evenings 
before, and felt herself under a fate to follow him; with many 
more wild speeches of the same kind. At length I saw her 
kneel down, and, after a prayer, draw the little poniard from 
her bosom. As she raised it up, I knew it by the glittering 
of its hilt, and ran forwards with an outcry. She was proba- 
bly frightened by the noise, for she dropped the weapon on 
the floor, and fell into my arms. I was then in a comfortable 
situation, with a dead man before me, and a dead woman 
hanging over my shoulder. However, the virgin and San 
Tago, the gentlest couple among all the saints, protected me, 
and I had scarcely cast my eye from my lady on the bandit, 
when I saw the colour come into his lips; then came a deep 
sigh; and before I could stir a step, with the weight upon me, 
he opened his eyelids and stared full in my face. I protest 1 
thought I should have died. But here again I was mistaken.” 
The ducnna’s story ended in her leaving the bandit, Don 
Francisco, to tell over his adventures to Donna Rosanna; how 
he had scen her in the garden ; how he had obtained admis- 
sion as the pedler; how he and the hussar had acted the gi- 
tana and the conjurer ; how, on his last serenade, he had been 
taken for a robber; and how he was to win the captain-general’s 
sword, on her promise of marriage. Whether the lady re- 
fuscd to help him in his wager, I leave to be decided by all the 
black-eyed and rosy-cheeked girls on both sides of the Pyren- 
nees, For my own part, I have nothing more to say, than 
that Iam ready to agree with the decision of the prettiest, 





























LITERARY NOTICES. 


VISIT TO GREECE AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tme volume is the production of Mr. H. V. Post, one of the 
agents appointed by the New-York Greek committee, for the 
distribution of a cargo of the necessaries of life, “among the 
suffering people of that country,” which had been raised by 
voluntary contributions in the year 1827. 

In the prosecution of this trast, Mr. Post had ample oppor- 
tunities for observing the actual condition of Greece, and of 
studying the character of the people ; advantages of which he 
has availed himself with no ordinary degree of success: the 
result has been the publication of the present volume, which 
we have no doubt will be read with interest, affording as it 
does, much local and general information respecting the habits 
and manners of the modern Greeks. 

The work is executed in the journal style, which is well 
adapted for the introduction of innumerable anecdotes, enter- 
taining in their character, and illustrative of the manners 
of the people it describes. ‘The facts immediately connected 
with Mr. Post's arduous duty, are in some cases painfully 
interesting, from the extreme suffering and misery which 
they substantiate, as experienced by the wretched recipients 
of the bounty he was commissioned to distribute. It must 
however be gratifying to those who aided in furnishing 
the assistance, to learn how efficacious and eeasonable was 
the relief afforded to thousands of half famishing and des- 
pairing human creatures, And although the rich and power- 
fal among the Greeks did not exhibit any strong degree of| 
gratitude towards the benefactors of their countrymen, it is 
pleasing tolearn that the poor people uniformly evinced the 
highest sense of thankfulnesa for the friendly aid they had 
received. 

In addition to the account of Greece, is subjoined a narra- 
tive of Mr. Post's visit to Smyrna and Constantiople, which 
will be found very interesting at this period, when every 
fact relative to the “sublime porte” is eagerly sought after, as 
illustrating the rapid progress the Turke are making in the 
tmannere and habits of European nations ; more particularly 
in their adoption of the mode of warfare, practised by their 
christian neighbours, all of which is ably depicted by Mr. 
Post, and we can safely recommend the work as a valuable 
accession to the information already before the public, regard- 
ing these beautiful portions of the globe. 7 











THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

‘This valuable periodical fully sustains, under its present edi- 
tor, the high reputation which has been hitherto awarded to it 
both in this country and in Europe. Its remarks on the for- 
eign and domestic policy of the United States are liberal, manly, 
and well calculated to harmonize discordant opinions, and 
reconcile transient differences and local jealousies. Its views| 
of general politics have heen uniformly characterized by their 
comprehensive sagacity and humane spirit, and hence its senti- 
ments are received with unmingled deference by foreigners, and 
frequently quoted in their journals with decided approbation. 
On literary subjects its tone is equally elevated and pure. 
While it metes out a full share of approbation to the writers| 
both in prose and verse of the modern school, it retains a just 
and reverential preference for the classic standards of English 
literature, and claims, with a pardonable, nay commendable 
pride, our common participation with the inhabitants of the 
fast-anchored isle, in the honours of their ancestry. ‘Towards 
the writers of this country, the North American has ever 
evinced a liberal indulgence, untinctured by idle vanity or 
local partialities. Of these favourable characteristics, which 
have long since gained the approval and support of the literary 
public, the last number (for April) contains unequivocal evi- 
dences, The articles are judiciously selected and treated with 
great ability and tact. . Among the most prominent are those 
on education, the politics of Europe, and the early diplomatic 
history of the United States, The second we read with much 
interest and pleasure, and we can safely recommend it as full 
of general information, sound opinions and liberal sentiments. 
——_—_—X———_———————EEe 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


(Translated fram the French of M. Thomsa, for ube New-York Mirror) 
CHAPTER ON EULOGIES. 


Evtogies are very ancient; their origin is to be traced to 
the first hymns sung in honour of the Deity. ‘hese hymns 
were inspired by admiration and gratitude. Man, when first 
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placed on the earth, must have been struck with the specta- 
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heavens, the depth of the forests, the boundless extent of the 
ocean, the rich variety and productive fertility of the plaina, 
the countless multitude of beings in motion, destined to serve 
for the ornament of this habitable globe—this entire and vast 
assemblage of objects must have conveyed an emotion of in- 
describable grandeur into his soul. Another sentiment must 
soon have succeeded to this first one. He could not fail to per- 
ceive, that with this so bountiful nature his relations were nu- 
merous and intimate. The stars dispensed to him their light ; 
abundant fruits to nourish him sprung up under his feet, or 
spontaneously fell into his lap; the trees lent him their grate- 
ful shade, and offered him an asylum for his repose; the 
skies, during his hours of sleep, were covered as with a veil, 
and emitted only a softened and tempered light. Wondering 
at 80 many admirable contrivances, he could not but be con- 
scious that the source of them was not in himself; he intuitively 
perceives that they are the work of a being invisible to his eye, 
bat sufficiently manifested by his benevolence. He seeks for 
him athwart the wide world; he calls for him in the hea 
and the earth, and hopes to find him in every surrounding ob- 
ject; he strains his ears, that he may catch his voice. Filled 
with the religious awe which instinctively arises in his heart, 
he blends his voice with that of nature, and from the lofty 
mountain top, or in the depth of the valley, to the accompa: 
niment of rivulets or torrents, he sings aloud his first hymn 
to the glory of the Deity, whose presence is felt, and who is 
the cause of his being. 

The first hymn thus sung in the solitude of the world 
formed a grand era in the histery of man. Soon were parents 
seen to assemble their offspring in the open fields, to unite 
with them in rendering the same homage. The-aged, im the 
midst of their plentiful harvests, were seen holding a blade of” 
corn with one hand, and pointing with the other to heaven, to 
teach their families to praise the God who gave them nourish- 
ment, 

In these early times, God was worshipped at the rising of 
the sun. That hour was regarded as a species of new crea- 
tion, which restored the universe to man after having with- 
held it from him in the darkness of the night. Praise was 
also rendered on the approach of night, because its obecurity 
‘and its silence were the harbingers of fear ; it was renewed at 
the commencement of the year, and of the seasons, and at 
every new moon. It would seem, that in the early periods of 
the world, man, not understanding the course of nature, was 
astonished at each successive moment of his existence, that 
her benefits were not withdrawn. The disorder, too, which 
he perceived to exist in the more savage and rude parts of the 
earth, caused him to set a higher value on the constant order 
which pervaded the heavenly appearances. 

In after times, and amongst the most poliehed nations, 
whenever an unexpected blessing or curse fell upon them, 
every where was the praise of the Deity heard to resound. 
Thus history informs us, that it was chiefly during the exis- 
tence of grievous epidemic diseases and cruel wars, after great 
battles had been lost, or pestilence had destroyed thousands 
upon thousands, and when the people helieved that they saw 
pale and terrific spectres spreading desolation through the 
cities, it was then that the priests, in the temples and at the 
feet of the altars, siitegpsided,by. multitudes, and raising with 
one imploring accondftheir: uplifted hands to the skies, com- 
posed and sang new‘hymita) + 4 

In these times of fear, the hynmas’ tere inspired by the ima- 
gination, and breathed forth the greatest-enthusiasm. Man. 
then at the mercy of nature, conceived ideas the more sublime 
in proportion to the consciousness of his own weakness. All 
was exaggerated around him; his expressions rose with his 
ideas; he described every object in the strongest colours, he 
borrowed images from all creation to praise the bemg to whom 
creation itself was subjected. His style was often mysterious, 
like the nature of him whom he addresses; he sought an un- 
known harmony in sounds; and, as if to give the divinity a 
local habitation, he erected columns, and dug vaults, and traced 
out porticos ; as if to represent him, he enlarged the propor- 
tions, and marked out imposing figures in his architecture : 
as if to approach him on his festivals, he substituted cadenced 
movements and measured steps for his ordinary walk ; he im- 
proved and perfected his language; and finally, joining poetry 











||to music, he created in his honour a distinct language. 


All nations have had their hymns. Their peculiar desires, 
wants, vices or virtues, have influenced them in the choice of 
the attributes which they selected for the subjects of their 
praise. ‘I praise thee,” cries out the savage inhabitant of 
Greenland, “O thou, who with thy invisible hand, bringest 
every year the whale within the reach of my harpoon, and 
causest his blood to dye the occan wave, to assist mein tracing 





hie course as he speeds him from the shores.” (At the other 
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extremity of the earth, the Indian thus sings under his genial 
skies: ‘I praise thee, who causest harvests of rice to grow in 
my savannabs, and the citron and the orange on the banks 
my brooks.” On the borders of eastern Russia, another 
savage nation thus lifts its tones, under the influence of its| 
volcanoes: “I edore and praise thee, O powerful and terrible 
being, who dwellest in these subterranean fires, and thence 
Delchest forth thy flames amidst our mows and glaciers.” 
Thus in every nation their hymns partake of the nature and 
colouring of their climate; and a savage or genial influence 
impressed by external circumstances, upon his sensation and| 
ideas, characterises their notions of a deity. 

Many of the hymns of the ancients have been preserved to’ 
our times. The country in which Homer sang, and Orpheus| 
inatituted his mysteries, and architecture elevated temples, the 
rains of which we still throng to admire, and the chisel of| 
Phidias seemed enabled to endue his marble with deity—that 
country, of which the sky, the very ground and the waters| 
seemed impressed as divine, must have produced a great num- 
ber of hymns im honour of the gods. The greater number of| 
them were, however, disfigured by fables and fairy tales, which 
aroused the mob, but disgusted the wise. 

Homer, in his hymns, as in his epic poems, has celebrated 
his heroes better than his gods; they are rather monuments 
of pagan mythology than religious hymns, His master hand 
is, however, perceptible at times, as well as the charms of a 
most graceful poesy. 

The hymns of Callimachus offer the same beauties and the 
same defects; genius is the slave to superstition and to popu- 
lar error, which are extolled by it with equal harmony and 
grace. 

No hymns of Pindar have come down to our times, but we 
know that they were all dedicated to Apollo at Delphi, whose 
oracles held in subjection the credulity of the multitude and 
the ambition of kings, Whilst the poets and the people de- 
graded the divinity of their worship, the initiated rendered to 
‘him, in their sacred mysteries, a more pure and worthy ho- 
mage. The tone of their hymns is imposing, but they were 
selfish, and forgot, in their prayers to one common parent, all 
who were not included in their own mystic circle. 

If there is any one Grecian hymn that possesses the charac- 
teristics of grandeur and sublimity, it is that of the stoic philo- 
sopher, Cleanthus. This hymn, too little known, evinces a vi- 
gorous imagination, and a mind disenthralled from the super- 
stitions of the times. It is worthy of the sect which furnish- 
ed a prison to Epictetus, and to Antoninus a throne. Sur- 
rounded by his disciples, among whom kings disdained not to, 
mingle, Cleanthus thus addresses the Supreme: 

‘OQ Thou who receivest many names, but whose power is 
infinite and single, sovereign of nature, who rulest over all 
and subjectest all, I bow before thee, since it is permitted to 
man to approach thee. ll that live, or are mortals on the 
earth, owe their birth to thee, are a feeble likeness of thee— 
I will address to thee my hymns, I will not cease to sing in thy 
praise. This universe suspended over our heads, and which 
seems to move around the earth, obeys thy will; it progresses, 
but in silence are its motions directed by thee. The thunder, 
minister of thy lawa, slumbers under thy insuperable restraint; 
at thy nod it rouses and causes itself to be heatd, and all 
nature is struck with affright. Thou guidest the universal 
spirit which animates every living and moving being, s0 
unlimited and supreme is thy sovereign power! Genius of| 
nature, in the heavens, on the carth, on the ocean, nothing is 
produced or achieved without thy aid, excepting the evil 
which originates in the hcarts of the wicked. Through thee 
«haos becomes order ; through thee conflicting elements unite. 
‘Thou blendest that which is good, which is not in such com- 
plete harmony, that all is union and beauty. The wicked 
alone, secluded from the rest of beings, scek to interrupt and 
break this order. Miserable that they are, they seek happi-|! 
ness, but do not perceive the existence of an universal law, 
obedience to which would render them happy and good. Es- 
chewing justice and virtue, they burry each to the immediate 
vhjects of their desires, to notoriety, to vile riches, to seductive 
and treacherous pleasures. O God, who dispensed all gifts, to 
whom the storm and the thunder submit, remove from man 
this foolish error ; deign to enlighten his soul, and inspire him 
with that reason which is thy own guide in the government 
of the world, in order that respecting ourselves, we may be- 
come worthy of honouring thee—of celebrating thy praise in 
endless hyinns, as befits feeble and mortal beings. Neither 
the inhabitant of carth nor they who dwell aloft in the skies, 
can better employ their hours, than in adoring and hymning 


We have a few Roman hymns, or at least some fragments 
in the writings of their poets, which give us an idea of them ; 
but they do not represent the Deity in eloquent or striking 
terms, The hymns which Horace compééed for the secular 
games at Rome, exhibit great delicacy of taste, but they are 
far beneath the subject. A feast, established in honour of the 
revolution of ages, the idea of the divinity, for whom ages are 
but as a moment, the weakness of man, whom time devours, 
his labours which survive him but for a while, the succession 
of generations, the misfortunes and crimes which had occur- 
red in the last century, an invocation for the coming age—it 
would seem that these ideas should have furnished Horace a 
theme full of eloquence and inspiration. But the more a na- 
tion is civilized the less enthusiasm does it possess. It is among 
a new people that the impression of nature and the idea of a 
divinity is strongest. It is also more fresh and lively among 
those who dwell in the open country than among the inhabi- 
tants of a pent up city. And this must be so. In cities man 
alone is seen, and the proud labours of man. The objects 
which surround you on every side are the edifices of his archi- 
tecture, the metals that he has delved for in the earth, the 
riches which he has accumulated in his wanderings acroes 
the seas; in short, all that is fair and brilliant in the picture of 
society, united by human laws and human arta. In the coun- 
try man disappears, and the Deity alone is manifest. The 
aky is every where upon the sight ; the spectacle of both day 
and night is more imposing ; the constant return of the sea- 
sons is felt more perceptibly in their outward grandeur of effect ; 
the eye, viewing boundless distances, is struck with the ex- 
tent of the universe, and with the power of Him who created 
it. It is not then to be wondered at, that the first nations of 
the world, and especially the oriental, who, inhabiting a de- 
lightful climate, and following a pastoral life, loved nature 
more, and gave to their religious hymns a tone of enthusiasm 
for which we may in vain look in more polished ages. In 
western climes, particularly in Europe, we commenced by 
being savages, enclosed in forests, and gloomy, under a friend- 
less sky ; we were then corrupted, and rendered barbarian by 
singular conjunctures of events and mingling of nations; we 
have finished by becoming refined, but remaining still cor- 
Tupt. Hence our religious hymns are frigid, and want vigour. 
The only merit we can claim is mere purity of style. 
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Tue Process OF MAKING ATTAR, OR ESSENTIAL OIL OF 
RosEs.—This celebrated essence is obtained from roses by a 
simple distillation, conducted in the following mode :—A quan- 
tity of fresh roses, (forty pounds, for instance,) with their 
calyxes, but with their stems cut short, are put into a till with 
sixty pounds of water. The mass is well mixed with the 
hands, and a gentle fire is made under the still. When fumes 
begin to rise, the cap is put on, and the pipe fixed ; the chinks 
are luted ; cold water is put into the refrigeratory, and the re- 
ceiver adapted. A moderate fire is continued; but, when the 
water begins to come over, it is gradually lessened. The dis- 
tillation is carried on till thirty pounds of water are drawn off, 
which generally happens in about four or five hours. This 
rose water is poured upon forty pounds more of roses, and 
from fifteen to twenty pounds are drawn off by the same pro- 
cess as before. This cohobated rose water is poured into pans 
of earthenware, or tinned metal, and left exposed to the fresh 
air for a night; when the afar, or essence, will be found in 
the morning congealed and swimming on the surface of the 
water; it is to be carefully skimmed off, and poured into a 
vial. 
| water and feces are to be separated from the clear essence. 
The first is easily done, as the essence congeals with a slight 
cold, when the water may be poured from it. The feces may 
then be made to subside, by keeping the essence fluid by heat. 
They are as highly perfumed as the essence. The rose water, 
after all the essence has been skimmed from it, is to be em- 
ployed in future operations, instead of common water. 

The very small quantity of essence obtainable from the 
roses in India, has caused various additions to be made in the 


the oil in common cold. In Cashemire a sweet-scented grass 
impedes its congelation. The proportion of pure essence 
yielded by the roses is very variable, from differences in the 
jseasons, and in the mannor of conducting the process. In 


! India, three drachms from one hundred pounds of leaves is a 








the sublime providence which, in the eternal spirit of justice, 
Tules over the creation.” 


large proportion. From a large field of roses there was pro- 
cured only at the rate of two drachms to the hundred pounds. 
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When a certain quantity bas been thus obtained, the || 


distillation, particularly sandal wood ; bat this adulteration is | 
discoverable by the flavour of the sandal, and the fluidity of| 


is used as an addition, which does not injure the perfume, but || 


The colour of the after is no criterion of ite quality. It was 
obtained green, yellow, and reddish, from roses of the same 
ground, but collected on different days. The calyxes do not 
impair the quality of ¢he aftar, nor give it a green colour. 

Speciric oxavity.—Hiero, king of Syracuse, having fur- 
nished a workman with e quantity of gold for making a crown, 
suspected that be had been cheated, and that the workman 
had used a greater alloy of silver than was necessary in the 
manufacture of it; he therefore applied to Archimedes for a 
detection of the fraud. This celebrated mathematician was 
Jed by chance to a method of detecting the imposture, and of 
determining precisely the quantities of gold and silver of 
which the crown was composed. While he was bathing in a 
tub of cold water, he observed that, as he immersed his body 
‘in it, the water ran out ; and he immediately coneluded, that, 
supposing the tub full, the water which ran out when his 
whole body was immersed, was equal in balk to his body. 
Archimedes was so pleased with the discovery, as to ran about 
the streets exclaiming, “I have found it!” The principle*® 
having thus suggested iteelf to Archimedes, he procured a ball 
of gold and another of silver, exactly of the same weight as 
the crown—considering that if the crown were altogether 
either of gold or silver, the balls of gold or silver would be of 
the same bulk, and consequently, when immersed in water, 
would raise it just as high as the crown would if immersed. 
And if, on the contrary, the crown was of gold and silver, 
mixed in a certain proportion, this proportion would be dis- 
covered by the height to which the crown would raise the 
water higher than the gold ball, or lower than the silver ball. 

Vixzcan.—A German apothecary recommends the follow- 
ing method of manufacturing this very useful article. He put 
into a cask of sufficient dimensions, a mixture composed of 
forty-one pints of water, eight pints of whiskey, two pints of 
yeast, and two pounds of charcoal, and placed in a proper si- 
tuation for fermentation. At the end of four months, a very 
good vinegar was found, as clear and as white as water. 

OpgRaTION OF TAKING UP THE COMMON ILIAC ARTERY OF 
AN INFANT.—An operation has been performed within a few 
days, in this city, by Dr. Bushe, professor of anatomy in Rut- 
} gers college, on a child only two months old, for aneurism of 
the left labium, which threatened the almost immediate death 
of the child. As the pulsating tumour was made up of anas- 
tomosing branches from the external and internal iliac, it was 
necessary to take up the common iliacartery. This was done 
by the professor with the greatest safety to the little patient, 
and without the loss of one ounce of blood. The tumour 
has shrunk away, and the child is doing well. This opcra- 
tion has never been performed on so young a subject before. 

Drvensity oF coLours.—In a very amusing work of the 
celebrated Goethe, entitled, ‘‘Winklemann und scind Jahr- 
hundert,” it is stated, that about fifteen thousand varietics of 
colour are employed by the workers of mosaic in Rome, and 
that there are fifty shades of each of these varieties, from the 
deepest to the palest, thus affording seven hundred and fifty 
th. asand tints, which the artist can distinguish with the 
greatest facility. It might be imagined, that with the com- 
mand of seven hundred and fifty thousand tints of colour, 
the most varied and beautiful painting might be perfectly 
imitated ; yet this it not the case, for the mosaic workers find 
a want of tints, even amid this astonishing variety. 

FirE AND WATER-PROOF CEMENT.—To half a pint of 
milk put an equal quantity of vinegar, in order to curdle it; 
then separate the curd from the whey, and mix the whey 
with the whites of four or five eggs, beating the whole toge- 
ther. When it is well mixed, add a little quick-lime through 
a sieve, untilit has acquired the consistence of a thick paste. 
With this cement, broken vessels, and cracks of all kinds, 
may be mended. It dries quickly, and resists the action of 
fire and water. 

Aig Matrecses.—There is no end to the inventions of 
man. Matresses, pillows, and chair-cushions filled with air, 
and possessing amazing clasticity, have recently been invent- 
ed in England. Mr. Cohen, of this city, has imported sove- 
ral specimens. They are quite curious and original. 

METHOD OF DETECTING THE ADULTERATION OF TEA.~— 
The Chinese frequently mix the leaves of other shrubs 
with those of the tea plant. This fraud is easily discovered 
by adding to an infusion of it, agrainand a half of sulphate 
of iron. If itis pure grcen tea, the solution, placed between 
the eye and the light, assumes a pale blucish tint; if it is 
bohea tea, the solution is blue, inclining to black ; but if it is 
adulterated, it shows all the colours, yellow, green, and blach. 

InvieisLe CEMENT.—Isinglass boiled in spirits of wine, 
will produce a fine transparent cement, which will unite 
broken glass, soas to render thefracture.almost imperceptible, 
and perfectly secure, 
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THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER XVI. 
WASHINGTON IRVING, 

“No man is 2 prophet in his own country”—" No man is 

a hero to his valet-de-chambre”—and an infinite number o 
similar proverbs that have been in use at all times, go far to 
prove that if proximity or familiarity with a celebrated man, 
does not generate indifference or contempt, it at least mate- 
tially lessens the feeling of reverence and admiration with 
which those at a distance regurd him. Mankind are great 
equalizers in intellectual matters. The littleness of human ne- 
ture cannot endure that any thing with which it comes 
frequently in contact should enjoy an acknowledged supe- 
riority; and men, accordingly, take the most curious me- 


thods of bringing those who, in the eye of the world, are far} 








be held in but slight estimation, with the high 


could even the ideas be taken away, the words would fall like 
music on the ear. How very unlike the tiresome pages 
harsh or monotonous prose which Cooper is continually 
interposing between his half-s-dosen vivid pictures that make 
upe novel. The “Sketch Book” and “Bracebridge Hall” 
may not be of the highest order of writing, but they are 
perfect of their kind. They may be miniature gems, but 
they are of the first water. He must be a very unreasonable 
person indeed who wishes to read a better story than Rip Van 
| Winkle; while the pure pathos of the Broken Heart, the’ 
}| Wife, and the Pride of the Village, is as simple, unstrained, 
and touching as can well be conceived. Every page Irving 


above them, down to what they consider pretty nearly their} writes discovers the most refined and exquisite taste, and deli- 
-own level. They concede their inferiority in some paint off cate perception of the beautifal. It looks as if it were impos- 


vital importance, but balance the account by their real or ima- 
gined superiority in trifles that they alone take note of; thus 
a “scurvy politician” will look with a certain degree of con- 
tempt upon a poet, whose “ words are sparks of immortality,” 
because he may be unacquainted with the minute particu- 
lars of an electioneering squabble between Tweedledura and 
Tweedledee, in the twelfth ward, and says, “though —— is 
a great poet, he aint so smart at some things as some folks| 
that don’t pretend to nothing.” True, this is the language of 
ignorant vulgarity, but it is a very common language for all 
that, and the same feeling and manner of reasoning is in con- 


quence of his awkwardness in cutting short the career of| 
oxen, sheep, and calves; and Rebert Bloomfield, while com- 
posing his ‘‘ Farmer's Boy” in a cobbler’s stall, was sneered 


at by his fellow-apprentices for his unworkmanlike manner of} 
repairing the wear and tear to which shoes are subject. The} 


from the perfectibility with which we clothe objects in the dis- 
tance; and it is the same principle carried a little further 


ble in the eyes of the present generation, 

Now if Washington Irving at the present time kept a crocke- 
ry store, and retailed pitchers and pipkins, or stood behind 
a tavern bar, and compounded mint juleps, gin slings, or 
other curious drinks, there might be some feasible way of ac- 
counting for the apathy with which both he and his works 
are regarded by the inhabitants of a city he has immortalized. 
But no—he has been for years separated from them, and been 
a wanderer in other lands. During his long ebsence not 
a whisper derogatory to his well-earned fame has reached 
them, while ever and anon the loud trump of European praise 
has come swelling over the Atlantic: but among his own 
countrymen there were no voices to re-echo and prolong the 
strain; it reached his native shores and died away. A few 
journalists were, from time to time, at the trouble of slightly 
expressing their admiration of a man who has done more for! 
the literary character of their country than any other ; but 
the most part contented themselves with copying fragments of| 
foreign criticisms, and recommending them to the attention of 
their readers in three or four preliminary lines. And why is 
this? It really seems as if no person could get into notice in 
this country without connecting himself with political mea- 
sures, and becoming the tool or organ of party. Let a man 
go to congress, and make a long lumbering speech of twenty 
or thirty columns, about something or nothing, and he is 
straightway a “great man,” a “giant in intellect ;” he ii 
greeted with fulsome flattery, and ‘base spanicl fawning,” 
from all quarters, and the editors resort to the most outrageous 
similes and curious ways of putting the English language 
together for the purpose of expressing their inexpressible ad- 
miration. True, the tide soon changes, and he who is to- 
day their idol is to-morrow torn down and trampled under 
foot; but another takes his place—‘ another, and another, 
and another ;”—whilst amid this setting up and pulling down, 
this din and turmoil about small men and small matters, such 
an ornament to his country as the author of the “Sketch 
Book” is but little thought of and lees cared for! 

It is truly astonishing, even among a great portion of the 
reading people of this city, to find how few have taken the| 
trouble (or rather the pleasure) of perusing the whole of Ir- 


| sible for him to construct a rough or gross sentence ; and| 
} sometimes the language he employs is 20 singularly appropri- 
fj ate, that it seems as if the sentiment, as in many of Moore’s| 
Irish Melodies, could not be expressed by any other form o 
words. In the description of Sleepy Hollow, how felicitoualy 
does the language and idees combine, and how drowsily do 
perts of the description fall upon the ear: 
“ Not far from this village, perhaps about three miles, there| 
} is a little valley, or rather lap of land among high hills, which 
|] is one of the quietest places m the whole world. A small brook 
glides through it, with just murmur enough to lull you to re- 
H pose, and the occasional whistle of a quail, or tapping of a 
woodpecker, is almost the only sound that ever breaks in upon 
H the uniform tranquillity. 
“T recollect that when a stripling my first exploit in squirrel 
y shooting was in a grove of tall walnut trees that shade one, 
side of the valley. 1 had wandered into it at noon time, when 
f all nature is peculiarly quiet, and was startled by the roar of| 
f my own gun, as it broke the sabbath stilinees around, and was 
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known by the name of Sleepy Hollow, and its rustic lads are 
called the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the neighbour- 
ing country. A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang over 
the land, and pervade the very atmosphere. Some eay that 
the placo was bewitched by a high German doctor during the 
early days of the settlement; others, that an old Indian chief, 
the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held his powwows there 
before the country was discovered by Master Hendrick Hud- 
son. Certain it is, the place still continues under the sway of 
some witching power, that holds a spell over the minds of the 
good people, causing them to walk in a continual reverie. 
They are given toall kinds of marvellous beliefs; have trances 
and visions, and see strange sights, and hear music and voices 
in the air. The whole neighbourhood abounds with local 
tales, haunted spots, and twilight superstitions; stars shoot 
and meteors glare oftener across the valley than in any other 
part of the country, and the night-mare, with her whole nine 
fold, seems to make it the favourite acene of her gambols.” 
In quaint, rich humour Irving is equal to almost any 
writer of the day. What glorious pictures has he given of| 
the firet Dutch settlers, and their dangerous coasting voyages 
around the island of Manahata—their domestic habits, and 
their extreme averseness from’ any thing like hurry in their 
publictransections, Perhaps these are not exactly faithful and 
correct likenesses, but they cannot be called caricatures. The 
humour of a caricature is broad and obvious, Irving’s is quiet 
and subdued. They are pleasant exaggerations, and so com- 
pletely devoid of malice, that even the most inveterate lovers 
of speck-un'-eyer and sour-crout must smile as they read. 
Very dissimilar from this are the attempts at wit and humour 
in Cooper's pages, where every thing remotely approximating 
to a joke seems to have been forced from the author by a spe- 
cies of mental galvanism, and, like other forced productions, 
provesa lamentableabortion. Yet the latter gentleman seems 
very partial to thoee painful efforts, and seldom lets the oppor- 
tunity escape, in season or out of season, of making the trial. 
He seems situated like those persons who are under the neces- 
sity of being witty “when they can, not whem they should,” 
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ving’s works; and among those who have, he appears to} readers, and detzscting from the admiration they would other- 
jl wiee feol at his graphic descriptions of “the battle and the 


wreck.” Whatever Irving has done seams to be incapable 
of improvement, and that any change must be for the 
‘worse. Doubtless.mych time and labour have been spent in 
bringing his writings to this state of perfection, but this is 


and, it may be, of greater men, sink into oblivion. He is the 
beet of his class. No one has written eo good a book as the 
“Sketch Book,” of its kind; and no one has ever written, 
ox ever will write a work similer and equal to “ Knickerbockes’s 
History of New-York,” while there is every likelihood thet 
his “ Life of Columbus” will remain the best and most euthen- 
tic eccount Americans and the world will poasess of the dis- 
covery of this comtinent. When the claims of carly Ameri- 
can writers come to be discussed by posterity, it will be diffi- 
cult to point out one entitled to rank above that of Washington 
Irving. cS. 
eye ye EEE 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


WILLIAM SHARP,* 
Ths celebrated Lins Engraver. 
Tuts distinguished engraver, perhaps the first of bis day, 
is no less deserving of notice from the celebrity he attained in 
his profession, than for the singularity of his character and the 
peculiar religious principles he so pertinasiously adhered to 
during his life. 3 


lection for drawing induced his parents to abandon this inten- 
tion, and at his own request he was articled to a writing en- 
graver, in his native city. At the expiration of his indentures 
lof apprenticeship, he began business on his own account, 
land received much encouragement. Mr. Sharp, in speaking 
lof the humble commencement of his career, would frequently 
say, that his first essay in engraving was made on a pewter 
pot, and would then refer with honest pride to one of the, 
splendid efforts of his graving tool, exeeuted when he 

arrived at the eminence he subsequently attained. . 

At the age of about thirty, he disposed of his business, and 
devoted himself entirely to a higher department of the art, in 
which he had now made considerable progress, by constantly 
employing himself in engraving the superior paintings of the 
old masters. 

His merit first began to display iteelf in the Novelist’s 
Magazine, for which work he executed several plates from the 
designs of Stothard. He also contributed one print to South- 
well’s folio Family Bible, “ Moses striking the rock.” The 
excellence of these several attempts in the graving art speedi- 
lly brought him into notice, and the consequent patronage 
which he experienced fostered the talents he #0 eminently 
possessed. It would be uninterosting to trace him through 
this period, merely in relation to his professional life, we shall 
therefore only enumerate a few of the works which he has 
left behind, as splendid specimens of his excellence in the 
lcalagraphic art, and proceed to the more interesting perticu- 
lars of his private character. 

Among the finest of his engravings are “The doctors of 

the church disputing on the immaculateness of the virgin,” 
from the picture of “Guido” the plate from West's “ 
Lear in the storm,” is a masterly example of line engraving, 
and is considered worthy of any school; a proof impression 
lof this plate readily produces ten guineas. His portrait of 
Mr. John Hunter, the great anatomist, is thought to be onc of 
the finest prints in the world. The magnificent print of “St. 
Cecilia,” from Dominichino, is likewise an evidence of his 
great and masterly hand. “The witch of Endor,” another 
of the powerful pictures of West, is also a splendid effort of 
his burine. Numerous other specimens might be instanced + 
these, however, may suffice, as proofs of the excellence he at- 
tained in line engraving; in the particular branch of which 
art it has been considered, by competent judges, that he has 
left no legitimate successor to his superior talents. 

Sharp in his early life was a warm advocate for representa- 
tive governments ; kings and the clorgy were excluded from 
his utopian system, and a president, &c. were to supply their 





® fa Moore's Life of Byron, Grst volume, wil} be found three lettess 
froma his lordship ing this eccentric individaa), aud of his connet- 


which frequently has no other effect then that of vexing his|jtion with he famous Joansa Southoot 
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places. ‘hese theories, dangerous, perhaps, in established 
governments, were more the result ef a youthful imagination 
and a sanguine temperament, than the consequence of sober 
and mature reflection. In more advanced life the writer of, 
this article was in habits of intimacy with this singular 
man, and is acquainted with the fact, that Sharp’s principles’ 
were then materially changed on these subjects. To such an 
extent, however, had he carried his views at one time, that 
he was placéd under arrest by the British government, and 
was summoned before the privy council, to be examined re- 
specting his political principles, and to ascertain how far he 
had committed himself with Horne Tooke and others, with 
whom he was associated, and who were at that period about 
to take their trial for high treason. Sharp's jocular, bold, and 
handsome-looking countenance did not exhibit much of the 
appearance of a conspirator, a circumstance which impressed 
his judges much in his favour. Messrs. Pitt and Dundas on 
one occasion were present at these examinations, and plagued 
the artist excessively by their numerous questions, which 
Sharp said had no reference to the business. While the exami- 
nation was pending, he deliberately took out of his pocket a 
prospectus for publishing his portrait of Horne Tooke, which 
he was then engraving, and handing it to Messrs. Pitt and 
Dundas, requested them to oblige him with their names as 
subscribers! ‘The singularity of the proposal produced im- 
moderate laughter in the council ; and nothing having occur- 
red in the course of the interrogations to criminate him, he 
was shortly afterwards liberated. 

It has been before observed that Sharp's peculiar principles 
were directed alike to religion and politics. He had embraced 
the belief that the time was at hand when the prophecies in 
holy writ, respecting the restoration of the jews, and the esta- 
blishment of the millennium, were about to be accomplished. 
Impressed with these opinions, it may readily be imagined 
that he hailed with enthusiasm any indication of the fulfil- 
ment of his favourite theories. Towards the latter end of| 
the last century, a man named Richard Brothers, laid claim 
to divine inspiration, styling himself “the king of the jews,” 
asserting that he was commissioned by heaven to collect the 
scattered tribes of that wandering race for the purpose of re- 
instating them in their ancient city of Jerusalem, where he 
was to preside over them as their promised Messiah. Numbers 
flocked around this self-inspired prophet, many of whom were 
men celebrated for their rank or talent ; among the latter may 
be named Halhed, the distinguished oriental scholar, and the 
subject of this memoir. Sharp entcred into the views of| 
Richard Brothers with all the warmth which characterised 
him in the pursuit of his favourite opinions. He took the 
portrait of the embryo king, which he subsequently engraved, 
and became one of his firmest adherents and supporters. 
Brothers at length attracted the attention of government, and 
being considered insane, was placed in a private mad house, 
where he continued to the time of his death, 

It may be supposed that the confinement and consequent 
exposure of this pretended prophet, would have opened the 
eyes of his deluded followers; on the contrary they still 
cherished the belief that he would be liberated by divine inter- 
position, and fully perform his miraculous commission—an 
opinion which was further confirmed by a fresh aspirant for 
inspiration, who appeared in the person of the famous Joanna 
Southcott. 

This extraordinary woman first came into notice about 1795. 
She was then in the service of a farmer residing near Exeter, 
and like her predecessor, Richard Brothers, claimed an imme- 
diate intercourse with heaven, declaring that she was the wo- 
man clothed with the sun, mentioned in the revelations—that 
the millennium was about tocommence, with other extravagant 
assurances and pretensions, which our limits will not admit of, 
narrating. The celebrity of this new prophetess soon attract- 
ed the notice of Sharp, and, we believe, about the year 1800 
he determined upon transplanting her from the servile situa- 
tion she held in Devonshire to London, where he then resid 
a resolution he carried into effect, and for some time he main- 
tainod her at his own expense, and continued her zealous sup- 
porter and advocate until the period of her decease. 

The singularity of Sharp's religious opinions occasionally 
tinged his professional pursuits. On the subject of physiog- 
nomy he held the strange belicf that every man’s face had 
the sign of the beast or some other animal in it, and that the 
tlisposition of the man was indicated by the resemblance the 
face bore toa lion, a tiger, an eagle, or a bull-dog—correspond- 
ing passiona being predominant where these separate features 
were developed. Cobbett’s profile he always likened to a bull- 
dog. Ho used to say of this notorious politician that “on what- 





soever he fastened, there he would stick and worry it so long || 








as there was any thing te worry.” These singular opinions 
respecting physiognomy have induced him frequently to re- 
fuse engraving portraits of distinguished men, whose counte- 
nances did not indicate the peculiar traits he detighted in trac- 
ing in the human features, while others he worked at with 
extreme satisfaction who possessed the marked peculiarities 
of some particular animal. 

Sharp, notwithstanding the eccentricities of his character, 
was universally esteemed by a numerous circle of friends 
which his talents and amiable disposition secured him to the 
last. His works are well known to his contemporary artists 
in Europe and America, and were s0 much admired that he 
was elected an honorary member of the Imperial Academy of| 
Vienna, and of the Royal Academy at Munich. He died at 
Chiswick (in 1823, at the age of seventy-four,) to which place 
he removed a short time previous to his death, for the purpose 
of being interred near Hogarth, (who is buried in Chiswick 
church-yard) whom he esteemed as the most extraordinary 
painter that ever existed. H.* 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
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THE POET’S SUPPER. 
Gardez-vous d’imiter ce rimeur furieux, 
Qui de ses vaine écrits lecteur harmonicux, 
Aborde en recitant quiconque le salue, 
Et poursuit de ses vers Ics passans dans la rue: 
U o’est Temple si saint, des Anges respecté, 
Qui soit contre sa muse ualieu de sureté.—BoiLeav.* 

Maz. Bensamin Baicas, the junior partner of a thriving 
Manchester warehouse in the city, had an unfortunate pro- 
pensity for tagging rhymes when he ought to have been ex- 
amining piece-goods, knew much more of metaphors than 
muslins, arranged a distich with more interest than a diaper, 
and debased his faculties to tropes and similes, instead of giv- 
ing up the whole force of his imagination to calicos and cottons. 
Upon the disease first manifesting itself, his seniors gave him 
the best advice, warned him of the dismal consequences that 
would inevitably ensue, if he suffered it to get ahead, formally 
declared that the credit of their house would.not allow them 
to retain any person convicted of so uncivic and anti-com- 
mercial an offence, and announced their intention of dissolving 
the partnership if he abandoned himself any longer to such 
idle courses. Prudence dictated a seeming submission, but 
nothing was further from his thoughts than a final renuncia- 
tion of the muse. He stole at intervals from the counting- 
house to Castalia, mounted Pegasus instead of his pulpit- 
desk, and absconded from the worship of Mammon to pay his 
secret adorations at the shrine of Apollo. The constraint to 
which he was subjected at home only made him the more 
communicable abroad. He laboured under a perfect incon- 
tinence of poetry, pouring his stanzas into every ear of which 
he could get possession, with such an unremitting copious- 
ness, that his friends took alarm at his approach, and if they 
could not escape him altogether, generally forged some excuse 
for cutting him short in the midst of the most fhimitable ode, 
or the very first of the most touching tragedy. Some 
he would slily draw aside upon ’change under pretext of busi- 
ness, and make the blushing statue of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
or old Guy, privy to his inappropriate rhymes: others he 
would inveigle into an untenanted upper box at the play; and 
just as the ghost of Hamlet was describing how his murderer 
“poured juice of cursed hemlock in his ear,” he would distil 
his own not less unwelcome strophes into his victim's auricle : 
while some, again, he would lure away on a Sunday from the 
park-promenade into the most lonely recesses of Kensington- 
Gardens; when, to their great horror and amazement, he 
would suddenly draw a tragedy from his pocket and discharge 
the whole of its contents at their head. 

All these expedients being exhausted, and a regular audience 
becoming utterly hopeless, he at last hit upon the happy sug- 
gestion of inviting a few acquaintances of approved literary 
taste to sup with him at his lodgings in Wych-street, when 
he might, as a fair ect-off for his lobsters, oysters, punch, and 
port wine, demand their opinions upon a poem which he 
meant to offer to the Royal Literary Society, in hopes of ob- 
taining the fifty-guinea prize, 

“As to attempting to write any thing,” said Benjamin to 
his assembled guests, “upon such a subject as Dartmoor, 
which was the first they held out to public competition, I 
could not have bowed my genius to such adrudgery; you all 
know, gentlemen, what a blundering business was made of 
thé second proposition, the Fall of Constantinople and Death 





* Boileau hero alludes to the French poct Du Perrier, who, finding him 





lof Constantine ; but I have now submitted to their adoption a 
noble theme—the Capture of Rome by Alnric the Destroyer, 
and, in the anticipation that they might select it, I have al- 
ready composed a few hundred lines, upon which I wished 
you to do me the kindness of offering your remarks with al} 
the freedom and judgment which I may reasonably expect 
from such approved friends and competent critics.” 

Here he drew a large roll of paper from his coat-pocket, 
and a blank dismay instantly took possession of every face 
around him. Each saw the trap into which-he had fallen, 
and each exerted himself to avert the threatened calamity. 

“My dear sir,” exclaimed Mr, Jibe, “this is so kind of you, 
Tam sure I may answer for all present,” (here he thrust his 
tongue into the cheek which was towards the company, and 
gave that side of his face a most lugubrious drag,) ‘that we 
are perfectly delighted at the opportunity of hearing any of 
your exquisite verses; but had you not better defer the read- 
ing for an hour or so, till the supper things are removed—till 
we have finished another bottle—till —— .” 

“In fact,” interrupted Mr. Quill, “our worthy host evi- 
dently labours under go severe a cold, attended with a consi- 
derable oppression upon his chest, that I should submit the 
propriety of his deferring altogether, till a more favourable op- 
portunity, the intellectual treat which he has been so good as 
to propose.” 

‘O, certainly, certainly,” cried the rest of the party; “it 
would really be an imposition on our host’s kindness—happy 
to take a glass of wine with you, Mr. Briggs—this salad’s ex- 
cellent—capital lobster—famous punch—any one seen the 
diorama 7—rdid you go to see the new farce last night 7” 

“Very considerate of you,” replied the poet; “I certainly 
have a little cold, and we will therefore defer the complete 
reading till another opportunity; but in the mean time you 
must allow me just to recite a few select specimens, that you 
may form some notion of my plan.” 

Objections, pleas, and rejoinders were urged in vain; the 
inexorable bard unfolded his scroll, and after two or three pre- 
luninary hems! proceeded to develope the system upon which 
jit was composed. 

“Tt was my original intention, gentlemen, to have written 
in blank verse; but I was alarmed by encountering the dictum 
of Dr. Johnson, limiting that mode of composition to such as 
think themselves capable of astonishing, while those who hope 
‘only to please must condescend to rhyme.” 

“There would have been ne doubt of your astonishing,” 
interrupted Mr. Jibe, “had you thought proper to adopt that 
metre: you are really too modest.” Mr. Briggs bowed, and 
proceeded. 

“I was moreover anxious to try upon @ more enlarged scale 
than Pope, who, by the way, has egregiously failed, the prin- 
ciple of imitative harmony, of making the sound an echo to 
the sense, and of introducing a more general resemblance be- 
tween the vocal sign and the thing signified, which I proposed 
to accomplish as much by changing the construction of the 
linetre, as by the choice of expressive words. There can be 
no doubt that, in the origin of language, all terms bore some 
affinity to what they represented ; there could have been no 
other mode or motive of selection in the infancy of the world 
‘than in that of individuals. And what do we observe in chil- 
dren? ‘They invariably name animals from the noise which 
they make, calling a dog a bow-wow, a cat a mi-au, a cow a 
moo-cow, @ lamb a baa-lamb, and a cock a cock-a-doodle doo. 
‘This is the primitive language of nature, like crying, laughing, 
and certain interjections, common to all nations. The cuckoo, 
pewet, and other birds, obviously receive their denomination 
trom their cry; and what can be more happy than Ronsard’s 
imitation of the song of the sky-lark :— 

Elle quindée du zephire,_ 

Bublime en Muir vire 

Et y dechque un joly 4 

Qui rit, guetit, et ure Fire 

‘Des esprits emeax que je n’ectia.” 
ij‘ There are numerous words which as unquestionably have 
been chosen from their resemblance to the noise they desig: 
nate, such as rumble, coo, yell, crash, crack, hiss, hoot, roar, 
murmur, simmer, and the like. It is true that ideas do not 
admit of an exact ccho———" 

“ Which, however, is no loss to you,” interrupted Mr. Jibe, 

“Oh, none whatever,” resumed Briggs, not perceiving the 
sneer that was conveyed, “since, if we admit that 






‘Music resembles poetry ; in each : 
Are nameless graces which no rules can teach,’ 


it may be sufficient to remind you that Handel contrived to 
express accurately upon the organ that sublime command— 
‘God said, Let there be light, and there was light ;’ and com- 
posed one of the pealms withyso happy a precision that every 








one day at church, insisted upon reciting to him an odo during tho eleva- 
tion of the host. 


iSeparate verse was, distinctly, recogniaablo. J-8ee, however, 
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that you are impatient for a specimen of my poem, and 1 will 
therefore recite a few lines from the introduction, the metre 
of which is intended to represent the bustle and animation of 
a siege. 
Now Alaric’s staodards are proudly unfurled 
‘Round the seven-hilled city, once queen of the world ; 
‘The siege is close pressed—round the ramperts are poured, 
Giganic and gtim, a barbarian horde, 
0 scow! on the grandeur of Rome with amaze, 
‘And on palaces, castles, and fanes as they gaze, 
In her strength and her beauty they bid her not trust, 
For bor tarreted head shal} be dra, in the dust. 
Bat the Romans confiding in bulwarks and gods, 
Not an obolus caring for enemies odds, 
‘Think the battering-rem a ridiculous fam, 
a soeu sere hoax: aad Sceprere sme 
they Jat lance, revel, and qu: 
‘An, for sattifice meant, docs agaslanded calf.” ” 
‘Fine! beautiful! exquisite!” ejaculated several voices at 
ance. 3 
“Do you observe the effect of the lively metre when I come 
express the festivity of the besotted citizens? ‘So they 
giggle and laugh, dance, revel, and quaff,—does that strike 
you?” 
“Oh, inimitable! and inimitable imitation !? exclaimed Mr. 
Jibe; ‘but I do not exactly see how a calf can be said to gig- 
gle, and laugh, and dance.” | 


‘But it bleats, Mr. Jibe; which under such circumstances, || 
as it is a pleasurable sound, may be deemed equivalent to 


laughter.” H 


“ Very likely, very likely ; you must know much better than 
I what acalf means, and what eort of sounds it makes.” 
“Then as to dancing,” resumed the poet, ‘ what says Pope? 


‘ The lamb that riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play 1” 


Now, though I object to the word riot, since there is no such 
mighty excess in a leg of lamb with mint sauce, or a fore-quar- 
ter with asparagus, you see he makes the animal skip; and 
if a lamb may akip, surely a calf may dance.” 

“I sit corrected,” cried Jibe, bowing with an air of bur- 
lesque conviction. 

“In the following passage I have endeavoured to delineate 
the deep stillness and repose of the night that witnessed the 
assault, 


Drowsy Tiber lagging laves 

The city walls, its winking waves 

Ove another scarcely pushing, 

With low. breathing hushing gushing, 
‘Till the whole stream with muffled head 
Lies stretch'd asleep within its bed.'” 


“ The best place it could possibly have chosen,” cried Jibe. 
“ Zooks! sir, you must have written that passage under the 
direct inspiration of Morpheus, and ought to be crowned for 
it with a wreath of poppies. You were full of your subject 
when you set about it. It is a perfect soporific—an absolute 
opiate, so somnolent and lulling that—yaw-aw-aw!—excuse 
me, but I cannot pay you a greater compliment than by show- 
ing how completely I sympathise with its influence—yaw- 
aw-aw !? % 

Mr. Quill took up this note as soon as it was relinquished 
by Mr. Jibe ; Mr. Snake succecded ; Mr. Ferret followed, and 
Mr. Briggs had recommenced half a dozen lines with the 
words—“ dread omens,” and been as often interrupted by an 
audible gape, before he could proceed with his recitation. 


« Dread omens, inauspiciously reveal’d, 
Announce her fate—the city's doom is seal" 


“This is nothing,” resumed the minstrel, ‘ nothing what- 
ever to my description of the clash of swords, the clank of 
armour, the rolling of the machines, the groans of the wound- 
ed, the cymbals and shouts of the victors. Talk of music— 
of the Siege of Belgrade, or Steibelt’s Storm! I will give any | 
man one of Tomkinson’s grand pianos with three pedals, and 
will undertake to beat him by language alone, so stimulating 
the imagination through the ear, that the whole scene shall | 
become as visible to the eye as if I had painted it upon a white] 
wall. Ido paint in fact, only dipping my tongue in pictu- 
tesque words instead of my brush in representative coloure— 
that’s the whole secret! But you shall hear the effect of my | 
explosion when Alaric sets fire to the train of gunpowder.” 

“ Gunpowder !"" ejaculated several voices at once; “surely 
that’s an anachronism; have you not got the start of Friar 





Bacon some five hundred years or so? and will not the critics |) 


Dlow you up with your own combustibles ?” 


“] fittle thought,” replied Briggs with a complacent smile, || 


“that such a company, ‘fit audience though few,’ would have 
forgotten that Milton introduces artillery some thousands of| 
years sooner.” 

“Egad,” quoth Jibe, ‘so he does, and Alaric doubtless took 
the hint from the blind bard. You sce, gentlemen, ‘It is not 
Homer nods but we that dream.’ Now for the explosion, but 
prithee have mercy upon our persons.” 


down of the thick walls, the écroulement, as the French 
call it— 
“The ponderous walls that circum-rock— 
(how do you like that compound epithet to express rocky 80- 
lidity 7) 
‘The ponderous walls that circum-rock the town, 
Blow crumbling, stumbling, tumbling, ramble jumble down.’ 
Now mark the difference when a lofty tower falls with a sud- 
den velocity and clutter. 

Heaved by the writhing earth the towers creak, crack, 

Then with a crash slap-dash, smash helter-skelter whack! 
The tide of risibility which now ‘‘burst its continents,” over- 
whelmed the astoniahed bard. In vain did he attempt to pro- 
ceed; every effort was quashed by a quotation of his own last 
line, repeated in every possible variety of accent, gesture, and 
intonation ; and when Jibe procured a momentary silence, he 
undertook the defence of his friend with an irony so solemn 
in appearance, and at the eame time so ludicrous in intention 
and effect, that the merriment became more obstreperous than 
ever. As their host repeatedly emptied his glass in the heat 
of his poetical furor, some of his company as regularly re- 
filled it, until he alternately kugged his defender with a maud- 
lin fondness, and hurled defiance at the others with all the 
vociferation of an irritated and punch-inflamed poet. Jibe 
fostered his animosity by burlesquely arraigning the bad taste 
and delinquency of his assailants, and a scene ensued upon 
which we deem it prudent to drop the curtain, contenting 
ourselves with stating, in the concluding lines of a well- 
known song : 


“ Then a quarrel arose, some reflections were cast, 
But for decency’s sake we'll not mention what past, 
Dorry down, down, down, derry down.'” New Monthly Mog. 





POETICAL PORTRAITS. 
“Orient pearls at random strung.” 


SHAKSPEARE. SHELLEY. 

His was the wizard spell, A solitary rock 
‘Tho spirit to enchain; Toa far distant 6 

His grasp o’er nature fell, Rent by the thunder's shock, 
Creation owned his reign. ‘An emblem stands of thee! 


___ MILTON. BAILLIE. 
His spirit was the home ‘The passions are thy slaves ; 
‘Of aspirations high ; In varied guise they roll 
A templo, whose huge dome Upon the stately waves 
‘Was bidden in the sky. Of thy majestic soul. 
BYRON. CAROLINE BOWLES, 
Black clouds his forehead bound, arb of sable hue 
‘And at his fect were flowers ; hy soul dwells all alone, 
Mirth, madness, magic found Where the sad drooping yew 
in him their keonest powers. ‘Weeps o’er the funoral stone. 


scoTT. HEMANS. 
He sings, and lo! romance To bid the big tear start, 
rts from its mouldering urn, | Unchallenged, from ite shrine. 
While chivalry’s bright lance And thrill the quivering heart 
‘And nodding plumes return. ‘With pity’s voice, are thine. 


SPENSER. TIGHE. 
Within the enchanted womb On zophyr’s amber wings, 
Of his vast genius, lie [gloom| _ Like thine own Psyche borne, 
Bright streams and groves, whose| Thy buoyant spirit springs 
In lit by Una’s eye. 'o hail the bright-eyed morn. 
WORDSWORTH. LANDON. 
He hung hia harp upon Romance and high-souled love, 
Philosophy's pure shrine ; Like two commingling streams, 
And placed by nature's throne, —_| Glide through the flowery grove 
Composed each placid line. Of thy enchanted dreams. 


WILSON. MOORE. 
His strain like holy hymn, Crowned with perennial flowers, 
Upon the ear doth float, By wit und genius wove, 
Or voice of cherubim, He wanders through the buwors 
In mountain valo remote. Of faney and of love. 


SOUTHEY. 
‘Where necromancy flings 
O’er eastern lands her spell, 
Sustained on fable's wings, 
His spirit loves to dwell. 








GRAY. 

Soaring on pinions proud, 
‘The lightnings of hix eye 
Scar the black thunder cloud, 

He passes swiftly by. 


BURNS. 

He seized his country's lyre, 
With ardent grasp and strong ; 

And made his soul of fire 
Dissulve itself in song. 


COLERIDGE. 
Magician, whore dread spetl 
orking in pale moonlight, 
From suporstition’s cell 
lavokes cach satellite! 


COWPER. 
Religion’s lightis shed 
Upon his xoul's dark shrine ; 
And vice veils o'er her head 
| At his denouncing line. 


j YOUNG. 
Involved in pall of gloom, 
He haunts, with footsteps dread, 
The murderer's midnight tomb, 
‘And culls upon the dead. 


GRAHAME. 
O! when we hear the bell' 

OF © Sabbath”? chiming free, 
It strikes us like a knell, 

And makes us think of thee! 


W. L. BOWLES. 
From nature's flowery throne 
His spirit took its flight, 


COLLINS. 
Waked into mimic life, 
‘The passions round him throng, 
While the loud Spartan fife” 
Thrills through his startling song. 


CAMPBELL, 
With all that nature's fire 
Can lend to polished art, 
He strikes his graceful lyro 
To thrill or warm the heart. 


THOMPSON. 
‘The seasons as they roll 
Shall bear thy name along ; 
And graven on the soul 
Of nature, live thy song. 


MOIR. 
On overy gentler sceno 

‘That moves the human breast, 
Pathetic and serene, 

Thine eye delights to rest. 


BARRY CORNWALL, 

Soft is thy Ilny—a stroam 
Moandring calmly by, 

Beneath the moon's pale beam 
Of sweet Italia’s sky. 


CRABBE. 
Wouldst thou hin pictures know, 
Their power,their harrowingtruth, 
































“Pray observe,” resumed the poct, “the gradual rolling | 


And moves serenely on 
In soft, sad, tender light. 


‘Their scenes of wrath or woe? 
Go gaze on hapless “ Ruth,” 
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A. CUNNINGHAM, HOGG. 
Tradition’s lyre Clothed in the rainbow's beam, 
With firm and band, ‘Mid strath and pestora! gien, 
Singing the olden lays He sees the fairies gle: 
Of his dear native land. Far from the haunts of meu. 
KEAT! BLOOMFIELD. 
Fair thy young spirit’s mould— _| Sweet bard, upon the tomb 
‘Thou fromwhoee heartthe streama| In which thine ashes lie, 
Of sweet Elysium rolled ‘The simple wildflower bloom 
Over Endymion's dreams. Before the plqaughman's eye. 
J. MONTGOMERY. HOOD. 
Upon thy touching strain Inj I dare not thee, 
Religion" spirit fair, ‘or I'm of puny brood ; 
Falls down like drope of rain, And thou wouldst punish me 
And blends divinely there. ‘With pungent hardizoop. 





MAY DAY IN NEW-YORKE. 


During the last winter the law relative to the inspection of 
unslaked lime was brought before the common council, laid 
on the table, called up again, and again postponed, so often 
that we cannot tell who the inspectors are, nor the degrees of 
pulverization through which this May-day commodity must 
pase—legally, we mean. Laws, however, relating to such re- 
bellious articles as lime and city dust, are set at defiance on 
and about the first day of May in each year. Already the pe- 
riodical whirlwinds without, and the bleaching steam within, 
have announced to the uttermost dwellers in this goodly city, 
the advent of this day of general commotion. The spire of 
Trinity church, recently painted a Carnarvon alate colour, has 
already visibly changed its hue, and fairly turned pale, under 
the influence of the Rhode Island sirocco. The corporation 
tank, at the corner ofthe Bowery and Thirteenth-street, has not 
yet been supplied with its steam engine, so that the dust can- 
not be laid—the city-hall clock dares not show its illuminated 
faces—the figure of justice has tottered from the cupola—the 
criminal court has returned from the Rotynda to the pro- 
tection of the white house—and divers other portents have 
announced the coming of this fearful day. Red and whito 
lead are doing their best on the exteriors of our edifices; and 
the latter and lime are working their marvels on the wainscot- 
ings and walls of the interiors, while a Manhattan deluge is 
preparing for the windows and floors, from garret to cellar. 
Already the things called carts—the last invention, one would 
think the spirit of destruction could devise for the demolition of 
furniture—begin to groan under the motlcy burdens of beds, 
chairs, sofas, pots, kettles, cribs, and looking-glasses; and, 
flanked by servants, with chandeliers, pictures, plate, and other 
valuables, and followed by others, with the pet parrot, caf, 
canary, and dog, one or all, move in dire confusion through: 
the broad and narrow ways of Gotham, like so many pedlers- 
caravans, or travelling menageries. “Soon as the evening 
shades prevail,” the tramp of horses, the crashing of dumped. 
furniture, and the anathemas of contending cartmen are 
hushed, and the belles of the city, disguised by cosmetics com- 
pounded of dust, cobwebs, and lime, are seen with their gera- 
niums, rosea, and other plants, flitting like startled ghosts from. 
the old to the new family mansion. The long cherished flow- 
ers may not be trusted to any hands but those that have tend- 
edthem. The careful housewife who has had the good for- 
tune to obtain possession of a single room before the move-ali 
hour of twelve to-day, might have been seen sitting in her 
armed chair in’ the centre of the room, directing the hand- 
barrow men where to locate the chamber furniture, while with 
one jewel in the cradle and another on her knee, she listened 
for the signal by which the ins and outs rush from each other'= 
presence. 


Night will throw her sable and grateful curtain round many 
a dwelling that, luoking to-day like a place for and of departed 
spirits, is destined to put on to-morrow the semblance of a hu- 
man habitation, and will in the course of a week be joyous 
with social life. The tiny tack now vexes the maid, as the 
hammer glances from its head to her fingers—the glistening: 
| stair-rods slide suddenly into their eyclets—the portraits smile 


;from their new clevations, the gold glitters from the chair 


‘hacks, the wax lends its polish to the mahogany side-board. 


and the tenants take their first sitting repast in a lower room 
Another day will rot! round, und the papillottes will lose their 
(tenacious hold of the filletted locks of matrons and daughters, 
'the windows receiving a last ablution, will be garnished with 
the damask curtains, which ina short month must give place 
ltoa lighter fabric—the hall bell will announce the visit of 
neighbours, who by a time-honoured custom, if domiciliated 
before the new-comers, must pay the first visit, to be returned 
once by way of etiquette, and oftener, if fashion or friendship 
delight in the association. Such are some of the precedent 
and concomitant circumstances attending the annual boule 
versement of many of even “the best regulated families.” 
The luxury of the first night’s rest_after the toil and turmoil 
of a day like this is ineffable, and has amarvellous effet on 
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the distempered doings of the previous day ; the frontal corru- 
gations disappear—the monosyllable, yes and no, pettishly 
and tartly uttered through the livelong day of bustle, are gra- 
doally exchanged for the bland accents of satisfaction and 
contentment ; and after a little, the house being in order, and 
the parlour fires extinguished, every imagination glows with 
visions of rural felicity, and the map, the itinerary, and the 
newspaper are consulted for the selection of some pleasing 
gammer retreat, or the shorter, but scarcely less agreeable 
steamboat excursion, for the benefit of fresh air, the killing of| 
factitious cares, or the recovery of failing health, So mote 
it be. Mercantile Advertiser. 





LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon they say is writing anovel. By 
the by, I think you do not appreciate our English Sappho as 
she deserves; when do you mean to review her last pooms? 
‘She is an extraordinary girl, unspoiled by the world’s flatteries. 
I wish I could show her in person to you of Dublin, for an 
Irishman told me the other day, that you presumed to call her 
ugly! Ugly, indeed! the best possible sign you know nothing 
about her—poyons donc. Listen, lively lordings all. Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon is certainly under what is denominated the 
middle size ; slight and exquisitely formed, with s hand and 
arm that Jove might swear by; a snowy skin, and on her 
cheek a faint colouring, a pinky tint, which, we grieve to say, 
tells almost too plainly of a delicate constitution; her brow is 
finely formed, her eyes quick and sparkling, her nose re- 
troussee, her mouth and chin not well proportioned, but sin- 
gulerly flexible and expressive, her conversation is lively and 
sparkling, and as it applies to persons and things in general, 
unostentatiously shows an extraordinary knowledge of man- 
kind, and an acquaintance with the world. She possesses 
three of the necessary requisites for a novelist in a superior 
degree—taste, tact, and talent; that quick talent which seizes 
on every thing likely to tarn to advantage, or procure the end 
it has in view. She dances with grace and spirit, and is much 
attached to thet amusement ; from the liveliness she evinces 
in society you would never suppose her the author of the im- 
passioned Improvisatrice. But it is not for her outward bear- 
ing, nor even the talent which ranks her with the first poets, 
of the age that we admire (‘tis a cold English word to express 
what we feel, but it must do) Letitia Elizabeth Landon ; we 
admire and respect the lady for her private worth, for her ex- 
cellent virtues, in every situation of life, for her total freedom 
from affectation, and for the kindness of her heart, “ which is 
ever open as day to melting charity.” Dublin Literary Gazette. 
cs ———  —— 
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Education.—No subjects engage public attention more at 
the prosent time than the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
instruetion of youth. You cannot open a review or maga- 
zine, but suggestions on education are certain to greet your eye. 
You cannot enter a public assembly and listen to a popular 
harangue, but the unvarying theme is education. Nay, the 
newspapers, which were formerly mere chronicles of the land 
and sea, now vie with each other in the attempt to exhaust 
the farid of common places on this one engrossing subject. 
‘Yo this no reasonable objection can be made, so long as thorne 
only discuss the intricate and delicate questions involved in the 
attempt to reform the methods of instruction, who are them- 
eevee qualified by preparatory knowledge and moral responsi- 

ilities, 
. “Let those teach others, who themselves excel.’” 
But so great is the rage for disquisitions.on the subject, and 
#0 ready a passport has it become to the favour of the multitude, 
that every puny whipster, who lets himself loose upon the 
World as a sorry engineer of a public press, attempts, by his 
eternal clamour about education, to draw off attention from 
his silly conceits and ignorance. Folly, inexperience, incom- 
petency, and even vulgarity, are to be compensated for by a 
never-ceasing ding-dong about reform and change in our pub- 
lic and private echools, Ask these men what they understand 
by their watchword, and the chances are ten to one that they 
are unable to define the term. To develope, cultivate, and 
exercise the intellectual, moral, and physical faculties of our 
Nature, to impart a clear and prompt perception of outward 
objects, a ready apprehension of the internal operations of| 
the mind, to teach a correct unsophisticated logic, inspire a 
delicate and accurate taste for the beauties of nature and art, 
a high-toned and liberal moral feeling of right and wrong, 
and, not least, a mastery of expression in pure, perspicuous, 
and chaste Janguage—these are some of the primary objects| 








of an enlightened education. Shall those, then, who posscss!| 
no knowledge of the structure either of mind or of body, and 





are alike ignorant of the objects to which their attention || sible for the faithful discharge of their important duties. Let 


should be directed, be selected as teachers of youth, or what |j them aleo be well remunerated for their servicos 
is still more important, as the directors of reform in existing || ner as may be deemed most expedient, 


ineuch aman- 


systems? The very idea carries absurdity with it, and the|| The Harpers.—Theee generous caterers for the public in- 
toleration of the attempt evinces a certain deficiency of en-||struction and amusement, are not inattentive to the encourage- 
lightenment or correct moral feeling in a community. But if} ment of science and scientific men, as fully appears by the 
these Jack-Cade revolutionists are ignorant of the philosophy || following highly flattering notice contained in the last number 


of education, are they not equally so of its application to the || of the Medical 


usefuland elegant arts, and even to the ordinary pursuits of 
life? Can they explain how the raw productions of nature 
are converted, with equal skill and beauty, into the manufac- 
tures of art, which grace the splendid warehouse, adorn the 
form of beauty, or decorate the mansions of the rich? Or 
how the almost miraculous combinations of simple mechanical 
powers into machinery increase the creative labour of the 
artisan and the operative classes? Ur how the intercouree of 
quent, and the humanities of life, and the blessings of know- 
ledge, and the sense of their inherent rights been diffused 
among mankind? Or how the mysterious operations of mind 
in the higher departments of learning and the fine arts have 
ministered to the delight, instruction, and elevation of the 
species by their beautiful and sublime creations? Are not 
all these avenues to knowledge and to the developement of the 
higher faculties of mind s0 much undiscovered country to 
these noisy and factious quacks? And if so, is not their at- 
tempt to overturn existing institutions, however imperfect, s0 
much folly and madcap hardiness? All sudden innovations, 
for which the mind is hot previously prepared by a graduated 
and skilfully conducted progress, must be dangerous in the 
moral, as‘in the civil and political world. And it is the aim 
and object of a benevolent and enlightened philosophy, and of 
a virtuous and traly radical reform, to prepare the mind for 
change, and when so prepared to effect it by means which 
shall be durable and not liable to revulsion, To entrust such 
preparation to uninformed and incompetent hands, would be 
attended with peril, such as would await e gallant ehip’s crew 
in a difficult passage through a etrait beset with rocks and 
shoals under the guidance of an ignorant or a drunken pilot. 


Female wages.—We have read, with undefinable satisfac- 
tion, the last circular issued by that indefatigable philanthro- 
pist, Matthew Carey, on the important subject of improving 
the condition of female labourers, and lightening the heavy 
burdens under which they at present groan. Every man not 
dead to the finest sensibilities of his nature, must heartily 
sympathise with the unmitigated and extreme sufferings to 
which the penuriousness of employers, and the indiffer- 
ence of the public, reduce this interesting portion of the use- 
fal operatives of our cities. The utter inadequacy of the pay 
which they receive tq afford them a comfortable subsistence, 
even in cases where their industry has been stretched to the 
utmost bounds of human exertion, has now become matter of| 
common notoriety. To no one are we more indebted for the 
exposition of this evil, than to Mr. Carey, and we have, on 
former occasions, expressed our warmest sympathies in behalf 
of his benevolent exertions, We should be pleased to evince 
our zeal still further by transferring his late interesting exposé 
to our columns, but we really have not the room. We shall 
cheerfully do all in our power to circulate a knowledge of the 
interesting facts it developes. We cannot here omit submit- 
ting a question to our fair countrywomen, whether it would 
not be more efficient and laudable charity, on their part, to 
aid Mr. Carey in his undertakings, than to bestow their money 
on the erection of monuments to commemorate events of 
which the memory can never die, or to send clothing and pro- 
visions to Siberia and China ? 


Steam-boats.—The disastrous incidents which have lately 
occurred on board of the principal boats have awakened much 
attention, and excited no amall share of alarm to the dangers 
attending their navigation. A variety of circumstances have 
been suggested as the probable causes of these deplorable 
calamities, and remedies innumerable been proposed. A calm 
discussion of the subject is highly desirable by competent men 
of science, and their opinions should be received with great 
consideration and respect. Unprepared to enter on a minute 
investigation of details relating to the subject, we have, after 
some reflection, thought it might not be deemed impertinent 
to suggest a general means of securing the public against the| 
frequent repetition of accidents by steam. This should con- 
sist in the appointment, by the legislature, of a supervisor or 
inspector of steam-boats, whose duty it should be to examine 
constantly at stated periods into the condition of their machi- 
nery, the character and competency of the engineers, and the 
general state of the boat and thecrew. Persons well acquaint- 
ed with the construction and principles of the steam engine} 
are of course ta be sclected—and they should be made respon- ' 


| 











Magazine, conducted by Dr. Peixotto, of thiscity. 

“We are happy to find the indefatigable and enterprising 
Harpers turning their attention to medical publications, That 
New-York has not hitherto competed with Philadelphia in 
her encouragement of medical literature, has been chiefly 
owing to the want of public spirited and enlightened pub- 
lisher, who possessed means as well as inclination to’ remuner- 
ate authors and editors for their intellectual labours. Talent, 
learning, and industry are not deficient, and a liberal patron- 
age will not fail to elicit their successful exertions.” 

National Academy of Design.—This useful institution has 
again thrown open its gallery for the inspection of the public. 
Unwilling to indulge in rash and hasty criticisms, we shall 
defer our remarks to a more convenient period. We would 
however, advise all lovers of the arts to visit the room, in order 
that they may exercise their own judgment respecting this 
beautifal exhibition. 

Ourselves.—We are not in the habit of noticing the lauda- 
tory remarks with which our contemporaries occasionally 
honour our efforts to sustain the character, extend the usefyl- 
ness, and enhance the interest of our miscellany. But in 
justice to our correspondents, we cannot omit informing them 
of the very complimentary manner in which their productions 
have been generally mentioned in almost every respectable 
paper in the Union, and more recently in some highly popular 
foreign journals. Among these the Glasgow Chronicle has 
been particularly indulgent and flattering in its tone. Such 
praise, and from such sources, will serve not to feed an idle 
vanity, but to inspire renewed ardour and zeal in exertions of 
improvement. 

May day.—It was our intention to have concocted eome 
passing remarks on this day of turbulence, noise, and confa- 
sion. But we have been anticipated by the able editor of the 
Mercantile, whose piquant article on the subject we have 
copied, as being far superior to any thing of our own, which 
we could offer in its stead. 

Mr. Forrest.—This eminent tragedian hes just concluded 
8 very successful engagement at the Park. If we have not 
noticed his performances in detail, it has not arigen from any 
lessened admiration of his masterly delineationa, But the 
characters in which he has appeared, have been often repeated. 
His personation of Metamora gains at every repetition witb 
the public, and is loudly called for again and again. Crowds 
fill the house every night it is announced. 

Mrs. Sharpe.—It is really astonishing to witnees the unex- 
ampled improvement which this actress, ever a favourite 
with the public, has of late made in her performances. Chn- 
racters in the higher walks of the drama, have been repre- 
sented by her in the most impressive manner, and ensured her 
loud plaudits from the most select audiences. We do not 
often touch on dramatic criticisms, that department being 20 
ably filled by our correspondent C. ; and we are glad that his 
remarks last week gave such general satisfaction, as indeed 
they always do. We regret that circumstances prevented our 
witnessing Mrs. Sharpe’s appearance in Lady Macbeth ; but 
we shall notiee her general merits in detail shortly. 

Plate.—The next number of the Mirror will be accompa- 
nied with an engraving drawn by Davis, and most beautifully 
executed by Eddy of Boston, representing «ix additional pub- 
lic edifices of note in this city. This will be the last picture 
of buildings which we shall publish, for the present at least. 

Boston Evening Bullctin,—The proprictors of this journa} 
have deemed it inexpedient to continue its publication,and other 
papers inform us that the cause is want of patronage. We 
sincerely regret this circumstance, because the independence 
and manly tone of its editor, his well-known talents and supe- 
riority over the mass of the smaller fry which infest the fra- 
ternity, had gained for his labours merited approbatiqg, and 
should have earned them a more liberal reward. 

A good thought.—A Providence paper says, “A jeweller 
in this town, some days since, being engaged in his business, 
a sharp and fine piece of steel flew into the ball of his eye. 
and there lodged, subjecting him to the most acute pain. He 
made application to several medical men, none of whom, 
considering the delicate nature of the eye-ball, dared venture 
an operation, when another jeweller, fortunately thinking ot 
the loadstone, placed it to the sufferer’s.eye, arid instantly 
drew out the/stee) without.the slightest injury.” 
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' THE MOON IS ON THE HILL. 
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A - wake, my light, my sleep -ing love, The moon is on the hill, With - out thy 
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cheer - less mid - night stfll; ‘Tis mid - night still, a - round, a-bove, Cold, cheer - less mid - night 




















































































































[Proms the Loudon New Mfonttly Magasine for Sfarch.} 
LETTER, 
From Miss Amelia Jane Mortimer, London, to Sir Henry 

Clifford, Paris, 
Drax Hannzy—You owe me a letter, 
Nay, I really believe it is two; 
But I'make you still farther my debtor, 
I send you this brief billet douz. 
‘The shock was so great when we partci, 
I can’t overcome my regret ; 
At firet 1 was quite broken hearted, 
And have never recovered it yet ! 
Thave scarcely been out to a party, 
But have sent an excuse, or becn ill; 
T have played but three times at écarté, 
And Sanced buta single quadrille; 
And then I was sad, for my heart ne’er 
One moment ceased thinking of thee; 
Vd a handsome young man for my partner, 
And a handsomer still vis-a-vis. 
But I had such a pain in my forehead, 
And felt so ennuied and so tired, 
J must have looked perfectly horrid, 
Yet they say I was really admired! 
You'll smi tat mamma heard a lancer, 
As he whispered his friend—and, said he, 
‘The best and most beautiful dancer 
Is the lady in white’—meaning me! 


I’ve been once to Lord Dorival’s soirées, ! 


Whose daughter in music excels ; 
Do they still wear the silk they call moirées ? 
They will know if you ask at Pardel’s. 
she ed me to join in a duett, 
But the melody Hed on my tongue; 
And I thought I'should never get through it, 
It was one we so often have sung. 


In your last you desire me to mention 
‘he news of the court and the town ; 





But there’s nothing that’s worth your altention, 


Or deserving of my noting down. : 













Her temper’s so very unev. 
I alweys said how it would be. 


Though they look rather large in a rooni; 
Miss Grey is gone off in her features, 
Miss Green is gone off—with her ym } 
Lord Littleford’ and that ni 
His eon has led his sire; 
And her ladyship’s lost the fine poodle, 
That you and I used to admire. 
Little Joe is etrancing in knowledge, 
He begs me to send his regard ; 
And Charles goes on Monday tocollege, 
But mamma thinks he studies too ls 
We are losing our man-cook, he marries 
My Fronch femme de chambre, Baptiste : 
Pa wishes you'd send one from Paris, 
But he must be a first-rate artiste. 
T don’t like my last new piano, 
Its tones are so terribly sharpe ; 
Ithink I must give it to Anna, 
| And get pa to buy meaharp. __ 
i Little Gerald is growing quite mannish, 
~He was smoking just now a cigar! 
1 And I'm fagging hard at the Spanish, 
And Lucy has learnt the guitar. 
I sy you can talk like an artist, 
Of statues, busts, paintings, virtt: ; 
But pray, love, don’t turn Bonapartist, 
Pa will never consent if you do! 









SECOND VERSE. 


Wake, wake, and let the sun be bright, 
And the young flowers fair for me, 

Let the summer breeze be soft and light, 
And all in harmony ; 

And the song of morning sung aright, 
And all in harmony. : 

Awake my light, my sleeping love; 

The moon is on the hill. 


“You were born,” he will say, “sir, a Briton,” 
But forgive me so foolish ys ; 
If I thought you could blame what I've written. 
I would soon wash it out with a tear! 


Lady Black has brought out her two daughters, And pray, sir, how like you the ladies, 

Good figures, but timid and shy ; Sikce you've quitted ihe land of your birth ? 
‘Mrs. White’s gone to Bath for the waters, T have heard the dark donnas of Cadiz 

And the doctors declare she will die. Are the loveliest women on earth. 
It’s all off twixt Miss Brown and Sir Stephen, The Italians are lively and witty, 

He found they could never agree; -But I ne’er could their manners endure ; 


Nor do I think French women pretty, 
+ Though they have a most charming tournure ! 


The Miss Whites are grown very fine creatures, I was told you were flirting at Calais, 


And next were intriguing at Rome ; 
But I amiled at their impotent malice, 
Diy Saueprmecanmueraess 
| Tl ept what ied in petto, 
‘and felt you would ever be true, 
Yet Idreamed of the murd’rer’s stiletto 
Each night—and its victim was you! 
| Tm arrived at the end of my paper, 
4 So, dearest, you'll not think it rude 
I If I ring for my seal and a taper, 
i ‘And think it high time to conclude. 
Adieu, then—dejected and lonely, 
Till I see you I still shall remain, 
Addio, mio caro—yours only— 
: Yours ever, Amgiia Jaye. 
P.S. You may buy mea dress like Selina’s, 
Hercomplexion’s so much like my own ; 
And don’t fail to call at Farina’s 
For a case of his Eau de Cologne. 
And whate’er your next letter announces, 
Let it also intelligence bring, 
If the French have left off the deep fiounces, 
And what will be worn for the spring! 





Published every Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Beekman 
and Annstreets.—Terms four dollars /per.annium, payablein advance.— 
‘No subscription received for a less period than one yeat. 
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One smile becomes the sunlight, which can cheer 

Thy darkest hour, and bid all gloom depart ; 
And when the brightest scene seems dark and drear 
And wearisome, unless that smile is near, 






ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE LANCH. 


‘Those who hnve ever witnessed the spectacle of the tanching of a ship 
of the line will, perhaps, forgive me for adding thie to the caamples of, 
the sublime objects of artificial life—Camphell's Ksray. 





COLONEL BARTON AND GENBRAL LAFAYETTE. 


























__ Colonel Barton, a bero of the American revolation, after having been The city’s doors were open’d. Forth there came ‘Then tremble—for thy heart hath now become 
| ieamrured prison for debt, during the period of twenty years, in the. A mingled multitude, whose hearts were moved An idol’s altar, and the hopes and joys, 
| Taly, 1886, by the Margate Lafayette, who cancelled ihe clsimaganat | AS by a common impulée. ‘There was scen And feelings fresh that made it once their home, 
hia ‘old companion in arme, and thereby afforded him an opportunity of The man of many years, like him of old, The youthful clasticity that buovs 
joining in the festivities of the American independence! Who after this Resting upon his staff, while the glad ear The spirit up, all, onc hy one, shail be 
Will dare to sseert that republics aro ungrateful 1—English paper. Caught the loud laugh of childhood, gushing out Sacrificed to thy wild idolatry. 
Waxa!l for the morning's purple fold From the deep fount of jo within the soul. And vain will be cach offering! never yet 

Ts drawn from the orient : And there the young and beautiful of earth Did mortal bosom sach excess requite— 
Wake—for the sun in his robes of gold Mingled with those who bore the three-fold seal And other forme will enter; grief, regret, 

Comes forth on his monarch march ; Of sickness, want, and sorrow, raven deep And disappointment, shutting out the light 
Joy for the cannon's thunderings free Upon the furrow'd brow and pallid check. Of hope and giadnese from that dreary cell, 

Qer the echoing mountain sent ; All hasten’d onward till their course was stay’d Thy heart, will every brighter guest expel. 

for the drum’s loud reveillé, By the unfathom'd deep, whose broad expanse : : . ; 
‘ith the clarion’s music blent-— Display’d no angry frown or whelming wave, This deep devotion, this undying khan feng: 
Joy for the millions’ stirring shout But smiles of peace and beauty. “They srere not. meat to rest on aight below, 
On freedom’s birth-morn bursting out! 4 . There they stood, To cling to oe Perea Oca 
While the spread wing of silence hover'd o'er How blest were we, could we on heaven bestow 
But hush—a stern yet smothered groau And hush’d all sounds of life. ‘Why were they all ‘The love which now too oft but sorrow brings, 

Steals forth upon the air, So motionless and mute? Had the hour come Unwiscly lavished upon earthly things. Tuvnea 
Dee hen the forests een hegil thew In which the mighty deep should render up es ed 
Whence comes thet note? a painful jar Te ee ey era 18 clap PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

In freedom's swelling chime— ee a 

‘ ir ir spirits flown to scan the 
NGF te arce ie to mar Where diamonds gleam upon the hidden sands THE ENGRAVING. 

ms ocean’ i . . . ee . 
When for earth’s proudest jubilee an 9 pears Sanies ae its eee Tue picture which accompanies this impression of the 
Have met the gallant and the free? Its deep ethereal blue—its mirror broad? || Mirror presents a view of six more churches, five of which 
Look to yon rough and massy walls, Saw they the snowy sails, that to the eye belong to the protestant, and one to the catholic persuasion. 

Where joy no music wakee— Hung midway in the sky, and scem’d the throne }| This plate completes the original design of furnishing the 
Forth from its melancholy halls Of bright celestial spirita? No! not this ‘readers of this journal with correct dclineations of the most 

That startling discord breaks ; The spell that bound the soul. conspicuous architectural features of our growing city ; and 
Pierce to ite lone discoloured hold, But ‘twas that the proud shi p ; : é z 

; | f bellishments will consequently 
4 iri cil damps circled round; Broke the strong fetters that ~ long had held \ oe core eee pak ae ae 
there, like a felon, worn anc ler form majestic in ignoble ide— i Imost . 

‘The patriot chief lies bound— At first she moved with slow and queenly grace, in this emporium, which has any pretensions to celebrity for 
He of the lion-hearta, that broke As if her apirit saw with conscious pride classical taste or architectural beauty, has already been exhi- 
In their stern might, oppression’s yoke! a Preeage her crete gipen she flew bited to our readers, and every new one which may be here 
Why groans he nove, wile, every tongue That woos to tothe fet fon: and ireting toad {after erected of a similar character, shall be given in its turn: 
Who era dedienes sternly Aung ibe eddies arched avray, as if bat bear j|but for the present, this series of engravings must give place 

To freedom’s island foes ? e joyful tidings to the ocean’s bound. ;|to others of a different description. : 
Why lies he there whose fettered foot Frida the asc hod Cee The plates intended for the eighth volume of the Mirroi 

Leapt proud the fight to meet ; Of triumph and of joy Nee ‘bua'al eee will comprise views of the scenery which characterizes the 
opie foromoss tte fleree pursuit, The mighty deep responded to the aound, i{city and its vicinity. Among these the bay and harbour of 
ae a hosed thet lofty brow? And join'd the wild halloo and loud acclaim, New-York, with the numorous islands which adorn the de 
List a the warrior speaketh now: With echo’s magic voice. Pea Ae :lightful prospect, will not be forgotten. A sketch of this me- 

2 43) in i ; F ‘i : 
‘“'Tis sad that one whose blood has welled Rose the dim future, and the eye essay'd tropolis from the adjacent heights, will also be published, to- 

Full oft on freedom’s plain, ‘Yo scan its hidden depths, to mark the path ijgether with some of our most imposing strect views, one of 
should, on this hallowed morn, be held Of the proud ship across the trackless deep, which is now in the hands of the artists. 

By aught of bolt or chain! . Her nights of danger from the winds and waves, || In presenting to our readers the engraving which adorns 
Not at ht ee one him ant days ot battle, pen bes country's tee = the present number, we shall accompany it with a few re 

je rig. - ould gather rouns LS TORE e min e 
‘To tread with bold unsfiackled limb And when the words ‘Speed, speed thee! gallant ship!” mates that are naturally suggested by one (und not the least 

Proudi his native cath oe Burst from the lips, it seem’d a thing of life attractive) of see cere wc have eee it 
But that he cl not in his Received the benediction. Cora, ||Comprises a view of five churches appertaining to the pro- 
‘The ‘worshipp’d dust which men cal} gold! testant and one belonging to the catholic persuasion ; as the 
~ Stand from my grated bars away, STANZAS. institution of the latter in America is comparatively of re 

__ And let the cheering light Lean not on earth, twill pierce thee to the heart, cent date, we are induced by feclings of hospitality, as well as 
That pesuns on this henmmodtal day A broken reed at best, and oft a apear.— Young. courtesy, to assign it the first place in our brief description of 
‘roe a thep ees beside, Love is heaven’s attribute, therefore to heaven ‘these several edifices. In this arrangement we are also in 

‘That I may catch once more moeua tes see: fervency aie on cited by other considerations, which will appear in the cours: 

alg counlry's pean-burst of pride, The rich profusion of alfection’s cans of the following observations. : 
_ Prumpet and heart it fale Oh! not on things which perish should be poured Apart from all doctrinal and controversional speculations, 
rae] ie th ae frowning alia Tee Se o the heart is stored. one Poa a. editors and cureent ann = have 
. = ae ‘et the wide spirit of benevolence, of lo,) there are many interesting and classical asso- 
Bat, rho, vith aie, yet tony cnet Young enterer upon life, pervade the heart ; ciations connected with the term “ Roman Catholic Church.”: 
‘The light of glory on his head) srofall cond We pote ens : From this ancient and venerable establishment, poesy and 
ee fk ee oe oe sommes oa ae eee 
q 5 ‘ a ine e! enchantin; ie 
For angel actions nurseed— ; SV ona thy, undoubting io re no mpon. ‘ital annals of chivalry owe half ihelt Becnanan to the ai 
His name on fame’s unfolding scroll Make not his voice thy music, nor his eye raphe : i the pecu- 
Shines radiant with the first; ‘Thy light of life—the thunder-peal of doom linrities of the religion which characterised the ago in which 
“Tis Gaul's high chief, whose far felt, worth Soon shall that music sound, that light shall be it flourished. 
Tis Gaul’s high chief, eens a 5 (3 
Links the wide severed realms of earth. i WJ ‘he lightning-flash, which shall ere long consume The external pomp and splendour of the papal see, the 
ee 7 : Thy heart’s best feelings, till it doth become orgeous pageantry which attend fi hie 
He speake—the indignant champion, Blackened and seared—a tempest-shattered dome ! Bemgoods pageantry Walch attends many of its religious ex- 
Calmly and yet severe— 5 hibitions, and the imposing effects of the rites and ceremonies 


«Here's gold for that dishonoured one Alas! how often in an angel's guise of the catholic worship, in every patt of christendom, have 

















i 
U 
Who holds ie tissprais here ee Sost Beene ee che ‘always imparted a degree of interest to the subject which has 
«Of ghoioue ickle yell Bnd fea The looks and words of one above the rest | never been experienced in contemplating the rise and progress 
Back with the base degrading bars, or those around thee, when one footstep’s sound of any other denomination, whether religious or political. 
‘The circling chains unbind ! ‘Thrills more than all the laughter ringing round, The firgt-settlers of this country, being zealous converts to 
I've learnt to value freedom’s worth— One voice brings sweeter music to thine ear, the doctrines off the reformation; adopted severe and +i 


Brother in arms and heart—come forth !” Paoreva, One glance a deeper gladness to thy heart ; “mpacutes against the introduction of anv other re"! « 
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timents, especially such as favoured the chureh of Rome. In 
™many parts of the country English episcopacy was looked 
upon with nearly equal abhorrence, if we may judge by a 
law of Connecticut, forbidding any one to keep Christmas, 
Easter, or any Saint’s day, or to read the book of Common 
Prayér! But while the puritans of New-England were per- 
secuting the Quakers and Episcopalians, the citizens of New- 
York were equally intolerant towards the Jews and Catholics. 
It was resolved, for instance, in the general assembly, that 
none of the Jewish profession could vote for representatives, 
or even be admitted aa witnesses, “touching any contested 
election.” Against the Roman Catholice they exercised this 
narrow spirit of intolerance to a still greater extent, and 
zealously recommended to the colonists to hold in religious 
abhorrence “the pope, the devil, and the pretender ;” three 


personages whom our pivus forefathers abjured as an infernal | 


trio, the same in purpose, and equal in power and infamy. 
The following clause of a colonial statute will show the hor- 
tor and detestation in which the members of this preecribed 
sect were then held : 

“Every jesuit, emissary, priest, missionary, or other spiri- 
tual or ecclesiastical person, made or ordained by any autho- 
Tity, power, or jurisdiction, derived, challenged, or pretended, 
from the pope or sce of Rome, or that shall profess himself, or 
otherwise appear to be such, by practising or teaching of; 
others, to say any popish prayers, by celebrating of masses, 
granting of absolution, or using any other of the Romish cere- 
monics, or rites of worship, by what name, title, or degree 
goever such person shall be called or known, who shall con- 
tinue, abide, or come into this province, or any part thereof, 
after the first day of November aforesaid, shall be deemed and 
accounted an incendiary, and disturber of the public peace 
and safety, and a disturber of the true christian religion, and 
shall be adjudged to sufler perpetual imprisonment! And if 
any person, being so sentenced and actually imprisoned, shall 
break prison and make his escape, and be afterwards retaken, 
he shall suffer such pains of death, penalties, and forfeitures 
as in cases of felony !” 

During that alarming period of bigotry and intolerance, 
denominated the “ Negro plot,” in the summer of 1741,a Ca- 
tholic emigrant, by the name of Ury, was convicted, on very 
equivocal testimony, of contravening the foregoing statute, 
and was actually executed on a public scaffold, It was many 
years afterwards that Catholics and Jews were finally admit- 
ted to the full participation of equal rights and privileges. 

The first edifice crected in this city for public worship, ac- 
cording to the catholic forms, was St. Peter’s church, built in 
the year 1786, at the corner of Barclay and Church streets. 
It is a plain but capacious brick structure, fronting in Bar- 
clay-etrect, with no external ornament except the gilt cross 
which surmounts the cupola. The rapid current of emigra- 
tion from Ireland and other catholic countries, soon rendered 
another building necessary for the accommodation of this in- 
creasing sect ; but the want of sufficient pecuniary means de- 


ferred the project until the year 1814, when an elegant edifice } 


was founded, which is well known by the name of 


8T. PATRICK'S CATIIEDRAL. 

This magnificent gothic superstructure is situated at the 
corner of Mott and Prince streets, fronting on the former. It 
1s said to be the largest religious editice in the city, being one 
hundred and twenty fect in length, by cighty feet in width. 
It is constructed of stone, in a massive style, the walls being 
several feet in thickness, and seventy fect in height ; from the 
summit of which the roof rises, in a sharp angle, to the height 
of one hundred feet. This aspiring roof, in connection with 
two quadrangular towers on the front corners, and a central 
steeple, forms the most conspicuous object in approaching the 
city from the east. 

The front of the building is faced with hewn brown stone, 
and several niches are left open for statues, which are to be 
placed when the whole is finished, when it will undoubtedly 
be the most impressive-looking edifice in the city, It is fur- 
nished with a fine-toned organ and a select choir, whose per- 
formances are generally and justly admired. ‘Phe Rev. John 
Power is the officiating pastor. 

The interior of the cathedral, which is finished and painted 
wa superior manner, is capable of holding five thousand peo- 
plo, although it has no side galleries. ‘The whole cost of the 
building, when fully completed, will not fall short of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, No church in the United States (the 
eathodral in ro excepted) will then compare with it in 
capacity or In point of style we think it superior 


magniticence, by ecclesiastical personages, expressly for reli- 
;G!ous purposes. It is generally admitted by persons of taste 
| among all denominations, that this style of architecture has 
a powerful tendency to augment the solemnity of divine wor- 
| ship, and excite the attention, awe, and devotion of those who 
assist at it, Where is the mortal so stupid, 80 dissipated, or 60 
totally devoid of all religious impressions, as not to experience 
| something of pious solemnity, not to say reverence, among the 
Jong-drawn aisles, the aspiring arches, the lofty pinnacles, and 
ramified tracery of an ancient cathedral? Where is the being, 
who has any pretensions to taste and sentiment, who will say 
that the boasted paragon of modern art and magnificence, St. 
Paul's cathedral, is so well calculated-to dispose his mind to 
solemnity and religious contemplation, as the cathedrals of 
York, Lincoln, and Winchester? 
CHRIGT's CHURCH, ANTHONY-STREET. 

This imposing structure, which was erected in the year 
1823, on the former site of a theatrical edifice, in Anthony- 
street, is ninety-six feet feet in length and sixty-five in breadth. 
The sides and rear are constructed of neat gray stone; but the 
whole front, together with the quadrangular tower, is faced 
with brown hewn stone. The doors and windows are niched 
and arched in the true pointed gothic style. The tower, before 
mentioned, projects three feet from the face of the front wall, 
and is ninety feet in height, surmounted with an open battle- 
ment and quadrangular pyramids. In the rear of the church 
is the vestry-room, which is twenty-cight feet in length by 
eighteen in breadth. From this apartment a flight of steps 
leads to the pulpit. The interior of the main building is 
finished in a plain gothic style, and contains one hundred and 
twenty-four pews on the ground floor, and sixty-six in the 
galleries. There is a gradual declivity to the chancel, in front 
of the pulpit, and a neat railing excluding the reading desk. 
The pulpit, canopy, and altar are finished in a style bordering 
on the florid gothic, of most exquisite workmanship, and very 
appropriate taste. The Rev. Dr. Lycll is the rector, assisted 
by the Rev. Mr. Thomas Clarke. 

8ST. MARE'’S CHURCH, STUYVESANT-STREET. 

This building, which was erected in the year 1796, is con- 
structed of dark stone, and is one hundred fect in length by 
sixty-four in breadth. It was originally finished with a 
quadrangular tower rising from the roof, and terminating at 
the belfry, without a spire. But in the year 1827, Martin E. 
‘Thompson, Esq. our well-known architect, suggested the idea 
of raising a spire of brick-work, from the summit of the tower, 
ito an elevation of eighty-four feet, This idea was approved 
and adopted ; and the spire erected under the direction of Mr. 
Thompson, being the first of the kind ever attempted in this 
country. It adds much to the beauty of the edifice, and re- 
flects great credit on the taste and enterprise of the architect. 
The Rev. William Creighton is the officiating clergyman. 

GRACE CHURCH. 

Grace church, which is situated in Broadway, corner of 
Rector-street, occupies the site of a former Lutheran church, 
erected in the year 1671, and destroyed by fire in 1776, on the 
day after the British army took possession of the city. Trinity 
church, and most of the lower part of the city, was laid in 
jashes by the same unfortunate conflagration. Grace church 
was erected in 1809, as an independent church. It is a neat 
substantial editice of brick, with a handsome cupola. The 
rear of the building is of an elliptical form, with a terraced 
garden, and the rector's house adjoining. The interior of the 
‘church is elegant, and has four massive pillars at each front 
langle of the gallery, running up to and supporting an arched 
and pannelled ceiling. ‘rhe pulpit is in front of the ellipsis, 
with a raised mahogany enclosure, surrounding the altar. In 
the gallery, fronting the pulpit, is a large and elegant organ, 
made by Mr. Geib, of this city, which is said to be of excellent 
tone. The Rev. Dr. Jonathan M. Wainwright occupies the 
clerical desk. 


8ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL. 

This building, which is situated in Beekman-strect, was 
first erected in the year 1752, and, with the exception of Tri- 
(nity, is the oldest Episcopal church in this city. It is con- 
structed of brown hewn stone, and is one hundred and four 
feet in length by seventy-two in width. In 1311, it eepa- 
rated from ‘Trinity by mutual agreement, and became a dis- 
jtinct parish. In 1914, in the night of the 5th of January, it 
caught tire from the conflagration of a workshop in its rear, 
Nand every thing combustible about it was consumed to ashes; 
ithe intcrior, roof, clock, steeple, and all. Nothing but the 
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headless spectre had several times been seen by different | A few moments more brought him to the haurted spot, 


young men of the village, and more than once by the aged 
inhabitants, whose veracity could not be doubted. These 
reports, eo well authenticated, together with the loneliness and 
drearinesa of that part of the forest, impressed the stoutest 
hearts of all the clan (towns-people of Long Island are very 
clanish) with such feelings of terror, that, whenever they had 
to pass the place after night-fall, they would slouch their hats 
over their eyes and urge their horses to full speed, that 
they might not encounter the dreadful phantom, who usually 
took his stand near the road side with his withered arms ex- 
tended, and his headless trunk exposed to view. It must not 
be supposed that his spectreship was vislble to common eyes 
every night in the year—far from it—it was never known to 
appear unless the sky was perfectly cloudless, and the moon 
(being in its first quarter) had gained a certain position in the 
western horizon ; therefore, it may easily be imagined that 
very few of those who dreaded, had had the honour of behold- 
ing, the sad visitant, who had for forty long years presented 
himself, in the vain hope, as it was supposed, that some 
generous being would overcome his fears so far as to draw near 
and make the usual demand in those cases—‘“ What seekest 
thou, fair ghost 7” 

John Hageman, as I observed before, was one of the bravest, 
as well as one of the gayest of all the youths of the village ; and 
as fond of listening to a good story on a Sunday evening as any 
one, but not being possessed of the credulous organ, he would 
Not believe one jot or tittle of the tale of the terrible apparition 
of the wood. 

“You may swear,” said he one day to old Joe Haywood, 
who was a way-faring man, and forlorn, and used as often to 
seek his bed at the hedge-side upon the moss-covered sod, as 
ask from the human family a cold-granted shelter from the 
dews of the night. “You may swear till you are black in the 
face, Joe,” said he; “Til not give credence to your tale until I 
see the thing with my own eyes, and not then if I’ve been 
drinking, which you do so often, that you see double, and 
then it is no wonder that you should conjure up a thousand 
things equally strange and fanciful, and I fear that you will 
die some day of a drunken fit.” 

“Good, now, friend Jobn; that puts me in mind of the 
epitaph I have been making.” 

“Epitaph! for whom, Joe?” 

“ For myself, to be sure—who else would do me that kind- 
ness, think you? Why not a creature, from the king to the 
beggar, who have shaken hands with ‘honest old Joe’ in the} 
day when his eyes stood out with fatness, and his cheeks were 
rosy with the juice of Newtown pippins. No, no, master | 
John, not a stone, nor a bush will mark the spot where the | 
idler is laid. Therefore have I written mine own epitaph—a | 
mere impromptu, but nevertheless true. 


“ Here lies one! Who do you think ? 

"Tis old Joc Hay wood—give him some drink. 
Drink for a dead man! The reason why? 
When living, he was always dry." 


“ Go, get you to the cellar, Joe, with a flagon. Now, what 
a good Falstaff that fellow would make, if he were a degree 
nore drunken, or less brave ;” and John Hageman mounted 
his gray pony and cantered off to pay his accustomed visit 
to the girl of his heart, it being Sunday evening. 

When he reached the haunted spot in the wood—" The 
moon is in its first quarter,” thought John, “and the night 
promises fair. Now I am determined upon knowing two 
things this night before I sleep. Firstly, whether Mary, the 
idol of my fancy, will marry me, or no—and, secondly, who 
the spirit can be that plays his gambols hereabouts. ll find 
him out, or he is a cleverer ghost than I take him to be; and 
Mary must make up her mind before the moon goes down. 
On its curved horn one might hang a halter, forsooth—a fair 
promise for a hay making season.” And John was soon 
seated by the side of Mary, where we left him a few periods 
since, listening in breathless silence for her final response to 
his startling proposal. 

“You must indeed, Mary,” he said, in @ voice scarcely 
audible. 

The maiden gazed in earnest attention at the splendid 
crescent aa its pearly light gave a less distinct view of objects 
around the nearer it approached the western horizon. 

“T can wait no longer,” cried John, and he pressed the 
hand of Mery as if it were for the last time. 

“J am thine, John Hageman,” uttered the maid in her own 
sweet tone, and she hid her beautiful face in the bosom of| 
her lover, who imprinted a kiss upon her fair temple. 

“Adieu, my own Mary,” he said; “one week more, and 1 
will not have to pronounce that hated word which now sepa- 
Yates us for a season.” And Jobn had reached the wood ere 


but the beloved object of bis heart had so completely uccupied 


discovery of the apparition, he would have passed the hollow 
without giving a thought to it; but it was not so ordained, 
for eo suddenly did the gray pony stop, that if John had not 
been the best horseman in the world he must bave been thrown 
to the earth. He cast a look forward to find what had so 
alarmed the animal, which was trembling with dread and 
terror. zs 

“By my faith, yonder it is, sure enough!” cried John, | 
and with a feeling quite new to himself, he slowly dismount- 
ed and cautiously approached the object of his astonishment 
—the headless phantom! Fora minute he stood before it 
and contemplated its figure with a full and careful survey, 
during which his imagination was wrought up to the highest 
pitch. 

“ Speak, I pray you, speak, unhappy shade!” he exclaimed. 
“ Why haunt you thus this solitary nook? Have you ought } 
to reveal? If 80, say it, I entreat of you, and depart in peace 
to the lone and dark recess to which those murderous hearts 
condemned you.” 

Here he paused for a reply, but heard no sound except the 
heavy breathing of the affrighted pony, and the “ wood-pecker 
tapping the hollow beech tree.” 

“There can be no harm in touching it,” thought he; and 
he extended his hand and grasped=instead of the withered 
arm—the dry branch of a small decayed oak! John immedi- 
ately recovered his presence of mind. 

“There, I told Joe it was alla cheat; the light of the moon 
shining obliquely on this insignificant stump, has effected the 
singular deception that went well nigh to shake my fortitude.” 

Hageman mounted his pony and rode gaily home, to forget 
the “spectre of the wood,” and dream of his Mary. PJ. 








THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 
Tue lovers of music were gratified by a rich treat on Mon- 
day evening. A good deal of excitement prevailed, occasioned 


the same evening, for the first time. It was certainly a bold 
step on the part of the latter; and though it would be unfair 
to institute a minute comparison between a comparatively un- 
practised singer and one of established celebrity, we can safe- 
ly and with pleasure say, that Signorina Da Ponte acquitted 
herself in a manner calculated to sustain the opinion enter- 
tained of her powers by her more moderate admirers. The 
way in which this young lady was brought before the public 
was, to say the least of it, extremely injudicious. Extraordinary 
expectations were raised, which only extraordinary powers 
could satisfy ; and such powers, either natural or acquired, 
we believe it will now be pretty generally allowed by musical 
men, Signorina Da Ponte does not possess. This is, of course, 
saying nothing in her dispraise, for not one in a million is 
gifted with all the requisites necessary to constitute a first- 
rate singer: even Pasta and Malibran—women with whom 
it would be folly for a moment to compare Miss Da Ponte 
—have deficiencies. In the literary world it has become 
a settled rule, that every new novelist, possessing a sprink- 
ling of talent, should receive his praise in the form of 
being set down as inferior only to the author of Waverley ; 
and in this city it has also become a settled rule, that every 
fresh vocalist is the legitimate successor to “ the Signorina.” 
This is certainly a short critical cut, and saves a vast deal of| 


simply make the assertion ; but unfortunatcly there have been 
eo many “legitimate successors,” that this convenient phrase 
is getting into bad repute. We ourselves recollect some half] 
dozen who have, according to the papers, filled this vacancy, 
to wit, Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Austin, Miss George, Madame 


with the claims of the latter that we have at present to do. 
Her voice by some is thought to be a mezza soprana, by others 
soprano. It certainly possesses considerable compass, but 
it is by no means equal or of the first quality. It is what is 
technically termed a “head voice ;” that is, the upper notes 
are formed in the upper part of the throat instead of coming 
full from the chest. The lower notes are formed in the chest, 
and have considerable power, but some huskiness ; the middle 
ones are inferior in mellow richness to those of Miss George ; 


trouble, as it requires neither judgment nor discrimination to||be easily done. 


ron. Her styleis good. She has evidently been well taught, and 
jhas profited by her instructions, though sheas yet singe rather 


his mind that, notwithstanding his resoltes respecting the||with the diffidence of a pupil than the confident reliance on 


her own powers of an accomplished professor. The deticien- 
cies of her voice may for ever prevent her rising to the top of 
her profession; but by closo study, and above all, frequent 
practice, she may attain a high degree of excellence. To do 


‘that, however, she must not be flattered into quiet satisfaction 


and self-complacency with what she has already acquired, 
but by honest candour made sensible that she has yet much to 


jlearn, Those who pursue the latter course will eventually be 
| found to be this interesting young lady’s true friends. 


We have frequently expressed our opinion of Mrs. Austin 


; but a few observations on the quality of her voice, and a pecu- 
jliarity in her manner, may not be out of place. Nature has 


gifted this lady with a voice that, with the exception of Madame 


| Malibran’s, has, in many reapects, never been equalled in this 


country. It reminds us morc of that of Miss Stephens than of 
any other European vocalist. It is of great compass, inclu- 
ding usefully two octaves and a half, and may possibly reach 
three octaves, though not with the ease necessary to render all 
the notes effective ; but it is not so much for this that we ad- 
mire it, as for its remarkable purity and sweetness. The most 
acute and practised ear would probably find a difficulty in de- 
tecting a particle of harshness in its whole range, and its 
liquid tones come as softly upon the sense of hearing as snow 
upon the water, or dew upon the flower. In the words of 
the poct, they 


——* fall as eweet 
On the listening ear, 
As the udours an the sense, 
When the summer's close is neat.’ 


These tones have the true “dying full,” and for them to 
make “most eweet music” in the utterance, is just as natural 
as for the rose or woodbine to fling its fragrance on the sum 

mer wind—neither can help it. We do not believe more deli- 
‘cate sounds can be borne upon the air, than are breathed forth 
in some of her cadences, those she executes for instance, in 
the song of “ Oh father, since that fatalday.” The flexibility 
of her voice is equal but different from that of Madame Feron’s. 
The one is « rapid and quivering succession of sounds, while 
the tones of the other fade away, and melt and blend together 


by Mrs. Austin and Signorina Da Ponte coming in contact on like the lights end shadows of an harmonious picture. 


Mrs. Austin, favourite as she is, has not had justice done 
| her on one point—the peculiarity we before alluded to. She 
relies too much upon the goodness of her voice, and lacks 
judgment, or rather dramatic tact, in the management of it; 
and this is the reason why she does not oftener produce what 
jis termed a “sensation,” but remains content with being uni- 
| formly delightful. 

To those who have paid much attention to theatrical sine. 
ing, the meaning of this will be very obvious. As Puff observes 
iin the Critic, there is a great deal in hinting to the audience 
when to applaud, and herein Mrs, Austin is deficient, We 
have heard singers go through a song miserably, but towards 
the conclusion gather their whole strength for what is termed 
a coup de force :—they approach the foot-lamps with evident 
marks of preparation about them, look the audience in the 
face, as much as to say “I am going to do something wonder 
ful!” they then do it, and afterwards look at them again as 
much as to say “1 Aare done it—why don’t you applaud? and 
{ten to one but they do get applauded to their heart's content. 
| Now we have seen Mrs. Austin execute the most difficult 
| passages, but with soinuch ease and facility, that the audience 
|1ooked upon it as a matter of course, and thought there was 
nothing particular going on: they fell into the very common 
but erroneous belief, that in singing, what is done easily can 
We know it is the perfection of att to con: 
ceal art, and so far Mrs. Austin is right; and in a room filled 
with consummate judges this would be quite proper, but it is 
bad policy before a misccllaneous audience, who never suffi- 
ciently appreciate delicate and unobtrusive beauties, We have 
even secn singers with rather harsh voices gain credit for much 


Feron, Miss Phillips, and Signorina Da Ponte. But it is only }eeeence: merely by managing skilfully to contrast a few soft 


tones with the surrounding harsh ones; they went upon the 
principle that “every thing is by comparison,” and succeed- 
ed, while voices of far more natural and uniform sweetness 
passed unnoticed. So true it is, that in this world of ourr, 
putting what is called “a good face upon the matter,” is half 
the battle, and real merit often fails, while empty but bold 
pretension is triumphant. As long as things are as they are, 
a little of this stage-cifect in singing is not only admissible, 
but necessary, and weadvise both Mrs. Austin and Signorina 








the upper ones superior to that lady’s, which become thin as 
she ascends the scale. But again, Signorina Da Ponte’s up- 
per notes are inferior in clearness and distinctness to thoee of 








the sound of bis adieu had ceased to vibrate on the ear of Mary. 


Mrs. Knight, and in force and flexibility to those of Madame Fe- 


Da Ponte to pay some attention thereto, CG 





Gexznosity.—To be truly generous,is| never to make 3 
boast of the jactions you haverdone. 
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timents, especially such as favoured the church of Rome. In magnificence, by ecclesiastical personages, expresely for reli- 
many parts of the country English episcopacy was looked |] gious purposes. It is generally admitted by persons of taste 


upon with nearly equal abhorrence, if we may judge by || among all denominations, that this style of architect 


law of Connecticut, forbidding any one to keep ‘Christmas, ||a powerful tendency to augment the solemnity of divine wor- 
Easter, or any Saint's day, or to read the book of Common || ship, and excite the attention, awe, and devotion of those who 


Prayér! 


none of the Jewish profession could vote for representatives, 


But while the puritans of New-England were per- assist at it, Where is the mortal so stupid, 80 dissipated, or 60) 
secuting the Quakers and Episcopalians, the citizens of New- || totally devoid of all religious impreesions, as not to experience 
York were equally intolerant towards the Jews and Catholics. || something of pious solemnity, not to say reverence, among the 
It was resolved, for instance, in the general assembly, that long-drawn aisles, the aspiring arches, the lofty pinnacles, and 

ramified tracery of an ancient cathedral? Where is the being, 


or even be admitted aa witnesses, “touching any contested || who has any pretensions to taste and sentiment, who will say 
election.” Against the Roman Catholics they exercised this || that the boasted paragon of modern art and magnificence, St. 
narrow spirit of intolerance to a still greater extent, and || Paul’s cathedral, is eo well calculated-to dispose his mind to 


zealously recommended to the coloniats to hold in religious || sol 


lemnity and religious contemplation, as the cathedrals of| 


abhorrence “the pope, the devil, and the pretender ;” three York, Lincoln, and Winchester? 


personages whom our pious forefathers abjured as an infernal 
trio, the same in purpose, and equal in power and infamy. 


CHRIGT’S CHURCH, ANTHONY-STREET- 
This imposing structure, which was erected in the year 


The following clause of a colonial statute will show the hor- 1823, on the former site of a theatrical edifice, in Anthony- 
ror and detestation in which the members of this prescribed street, is ninety-six feet feet in length and sixty-five in breadth. 


sect were then held : 


‘The sides and rear are constructed of neat gray stone ; but the 


& Every jesuit, emissary, priest, missionary, or other spiri-| whole front, together with the quadrangular tower, is faced 
tual or ecclesiastical person, made or ordained by any autho-|| with brown hewn stone. The doors and windows are niched 
rity, power, or jurisdiction, derived, challenged, or pretended, || and arched in the true pointed gothic style, The tower, before 
from the pope or sce of Rome, or that shall profess himself, or || mentioned, projects three feet from the face of the front wall, 
otherwise appear to be such, by practising or teaching of] and is ninety feet in height, surmounted with an open battle- 


others, to say any popish prayers, by celebrating of masses, 
granting of absolution, or using any other of the Romish cere- || is 


ment and quadrangular pyramids. In the rear of the church 


the vestry-room, which is twenty-eight feet in length by 


monies, or rites of worship, by what name, title, or degree ||cighteen in breadth. From this apartment a fight of steps 


soever such person shall be called or known, who shall con- 
tinue, abide, or come into this province, or any part thereof, 


Icads to the pulpit. The interior of the main building is 
finished in a plain gothic style, and contains one hundred and 


after the first day of November aforesaid, shall be deemed and || twenty-four pews on the ground floor, and sixty-six in the 


accounted an incendiary, and disturber of the public peace |} gal 
and safety, and a disturber of the true christian religion, and |l of 


lleries. There is a gradual declivity to the chancel, in front 
the pulpit, and a neat railing excluding the reading desk. 


shall be adjudged to suffer perpetual imprisonment! And if|| The pulpit, canopy, and altar are finished in a style bordering 
any person, being so sentenced and actually imprisoned, shall |!on the florid gothic, of most exquisite workmanship, and very 
break prison and make his escape, and be afterwards retaken, || appropriate taste. The Rev. Dr. Lyoll is the rector, assisted 
he shall suffer such pains of death, penalties, and forfeitures || by the Rev. Mr. Thomas Clarke. 


as in cases of felony 2” 
During that alarming period of bigotry and intolerance, 
denominated the “ Negro plot,” in the summer of 1741, a Ca- 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, STUYVESANT-8STREET- 
This building, which was erected in the year 1796, is con- 


tholic emigrant, by the name of Ury, was convicted, on very 
equivocal testimony, of contravening the foregoing statute, 
and was actually executed on a public scaffold. It was many 


structed of dark stone, and is one hundred fect in length by 
sixty-four in breadth. It was originally finished with a 
quadrangular tower rising from the roof, and terminating at 


years aft Js that Catholies and Jews were finally admit- the belfry, without a spire. But in the year 1827, Martin E. 


ted to the full participation of equal rights and privileges. 


The first edifice erected in this city for public worship, ac- 
cording to the catholic forme, was St. Peter's church, built in 
the year 1786, at the corner of Barclay and Church streets. 
It isa plain but capacious brick structure, fronting in Bar- 


Thompson, Esq. our well-known architect, suggested the idea 
of raising a spire of brick-work, from the summit of the tower, 
to an elevation of eighty-four fect. This idea was approved 
and adopted ; and the spire erected under the direction of Mr. 
‘Thompson, being the first of the kind ever attempted in this 
country. It adds much to the beauty of the edifice, and re- 


clay-street, with no external ornament except the gilt cross 
which surmounts the cupola. The rapid current of emigra- 
tion from Ireland and other catholic countries, soon rendered 
another building necessary for the accommodation of this in- 
creasing sect ; but the want of sufficient pecuniary means de- 


flects great credit on the taste and enterprise of the architect. 
The Rev, William Creighton is the officiating clergyman. 


GRACE CHURCH. 
Grace church, which is situated in Broadway, corner of| 


ferred the project until the year 1814, when an elegant edifice Rector-street, occupies the site of a former Lutheran church, 
was founded, which is well known by the name of erected in the year 1671, and destroyed by fire in 1776, on the 


8T. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 
This magnificent gothic superstructure is situated at the ||as 


corner of Mott and Prince streets, fronting on the former. It || was erected in 1809, as an independent church. 


day after the British army took possession of the city. Trinity 
church, and most of the lower part of the city, was laid in 


hes by the same unfortunate conflagration. Grace church 
It is a neat 


is said to be the largest religious edifice in the city, being one || substantial edifice of brick, with a handsome cupola. The 


hundred and twenty feet in length, by eighty feet in width. 


rear of the building is of an elliptical form, with a terraced 


It is constructed of stone, in a massive style, the walls being || garden, and the rector’s house adjoining. The interior of the 
several feet in thickness, and seventy feet in height ; from the ||church is elegant, and has four massive pillars at each front 
summit of which the roof rises, in a sharp angle, to the height |j angle of the gallery, running up to and supporting an arched 
of onc hundred feet. This aspiring roof, in connection with |jand pannelled ceiling. ‘The pulpit is in front of the ellipsis, 


two quadrangular towers on the front corners, and a central 


with a raised mahogany enclosure, surrounding the altar. In 


steeple, forms the most conspicuous object in approaching the |j the gallery, fronting the pulpit, is a large and elegant organ, 
city from the east. made by Mr. Geib, of this city, which is said to be of excellent 


The front of the building is faced with hewn brown stone, || tone. 


The Rev. Dr. Jonathan M. Wainwright occupies the 


and several niches are left open for statues, which are to be clerical desk. 


placed when the whole is finished, when it will undoubtedly 
be the most impressive-looking edifice in the city. It is fur- 
nished with a fine-toned organ and a select choir, whose per- 
formances are generally and justly admired. The Rev. John 
Power is the officiating pastor. 


8ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL. 
This building, which is situated in Beekman-street, was 


first erected in the year 1752, and, with the exception of Tri- 
nity, is the oldest Episcopal church in this city. It is con- 


structed of brown hewn stone, and is one hundred and four 
The interior of the cathedral, which is finished and painted || feet in length by seventy-two in width. 


In 1811, it ecpa- 


ina superior manner, is capable of holding five thousand peo- || rated from Trinity by mutual agreement, and became a dis- 


ple, although it has no side galleries. Tho whole cost of the |jtinct parish. 


In 1814, in the night of the 5th of January, it 


building, when fully completed, will not fall short of one hun-|{caught fire from the conflagration of a workshop in its rear, 
dred thousand dollars. No church in the United States (the |]and every thing combustible about it was consumed to ashes; 
cathedral in Baltimore excepted) will then compare with it in||the interior, roof, clock, steeple, and all. Nothing but the 


capacity or elegance. 
to that of Baltimore ; indeed, the gothic order seems to be the} T: 


fittest for religious edifices; and it was invented and perfected || vember, 1815. 
































when the Catholic church was in the zenith of its power and 


In point of style we think it superior || bare walls remained. With the prompt and efficient aid of| 


rinity church, it was again rebuilt, and eonsecrated in No- 
It is a plain edifice, and has now a quadran- 


gular tower, with a railing on the top, but no spire. It has a 


clock in the tower, which is considered an exceltent time- 
piece, and a fine-toned organ in the front gallery. The rector 


‘are has|| is the Rev. James Milnor, who is now absent, having gone to 


London, ag a delegate from the American Bible society, and 
will probably return in September. In the meantime his 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

This is a neat stone edifice, situated in Cedar-street, be- 
tween Nassau and William streets; is eighty-one feet in length, 
and sixty-six in breadth, with a quadrangular tower tising 
from the roof, and surmounted with a handsome cupola. The 
sessions-room is in the rear, and the interior is commodious 
and tastefully finished. This edifice was erected in 1807, and 


is is supplied by the Rev. Mr. Henderson. 


lor several years under the pastoral charge of the late Rev. 


Dr. Romeyn. The present pastor is the Rev. Cyrus Mason. 
ee 
ORIGINAL TALES. 
ann 
THE SPECTRE OF THE WOOD. 

A COURT#HIP OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

“ You must decide before the moon goes down, Mary,” said 
John Hageman to his lady-love, as he sat by her side in the 
hall door of her father’s mansion, of which she was the sole 
inheritor. ‘ You must positively decide before yon moon 
goes down!” said John, emphatically ; and the maiden Taised 
her lovely countenance towards that luminary which a single 
sentence had coupled with her destiny. 

It was at the closeof a summer evening—at the time when 
the air is fragrant with the perfume of early flowers, and 
the opening buds of the apple and the grape, and when the 
earth is fally crowned and smiling with new verdure. The 
moon was scarcely more than a crescent, but even thus it was 
at moments so transcendantly beautiful, that a pope might 
have bent his knee in admiration before it, and deemed it no 
crime. Unsullied by cloud or vapour, it was descending gradu- 
ally towards the bed of the ocean, that lay extended far in the 
distance like a dark shining mirror. Not a wave was curling 
amid that vast expanse of waters, for the wind seemed to 
sleep, and only murmured in its slumber as an infant in its 
happiest dream. The landscape around was in perfect har- 
mony with the quiet of the ocean and the beauty of the hea- 
vens. A sloping lawn, and field, and meadow, in front of the 
mansion, extended to the white sand-banks that girded the sea. 
On one side a wood, deep and sombre, aroso—on the other 
were airy hills, covered with cattle and the bleating herd. 
And this enchanting domain must one day, sooner or later, 
descend to Mary; but John’s eye had not looked to that cir- 
cumstance alone when he dedicated his heart's devotedness 
to the maiden, for she was herself the fairest lily of that beautiful 
valley. So all readily confessed, and many arival swain sighed 
for the posseasion of such an union of wealth and loveliness. 

Mary’s features were of the Grecian cast, to which a pro- 
fusion of bright chesnut curls and a pair of fine eyes, gave a 
most perfect expression. Her form was of symmetrical beauty, 
but the simple girl was not sensible of this advantage; she 
had never been told zo, and therefore had cultivated no grace 
of art to heighten her pretentions. Modesty is innate in the 
female breast—this, in its purest light, shed a lustre over all 
her actions. She had long been loved, and ardently pursued 
by John Hageman, the bravest and blithest of all the swains; 
but he had received no definite answer—he could boast of 
nothing beyond a amile ora tear; yet, from those harbinger= 
of feeling, had the youthdrawn the favourable conclusion that 
his affections were fully requited. He resided in a village of 
Long Island, not far distant from the habitation of Mary, as 
did many other of the youths whose tender minds also cherish- 
ed with enthusiastic affection the one loved name. 

John Hageman had every advantage of face and person, 
yet he knew less of it than any other man—for a toilette or 
mirror were things almost unknown to him ; therefore he had 
very rarely contemplated those features which every female 
in his vicinity could with more certainty attest to than he him- 
self, As I have said before, there was a deepand sombre wool 
adjoining the beautiful valley, and those persons who cane 
from the village, two miles distant, were obliged to pass that 
way. About midway of this compact forest of trees is adel, 
or hole, of small circumference, but very deep. This, by the 
good people of the country, was usually called Buttermilk- 
hollow. ‘There was a legend attached to this spot; the story 
ran thus: During the old French war an unfortunate 
prisoner fell into the hands of some semi+grbarians, whe, 
without a feeling of remorse, decapitated the wretched man, 
and left him in the wood to tell his own story as he might to 








tardy passengers who were obliged to pass that way at alate 
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headless 
young men of the village, and more than once by the aged 
inhabitants, whose veracity could not be doubted. These 
feports, so well authenticated, together with the loneliness and 
dreariness of that part of the forest, impressed the stoutest 
hearts of all the clan (towns-people of Long Island are very 
clanish) with such feelings of terror, that, whenever they had 
to pass the place after night-fall, they would slouch their hats 
over their eyes and urge their horses to full speed, that 
they might not encounter the dreadful phantom, who usually 
took his stand near the road side with his withered arms ex- 
tended, and his headless trunk exposed to view. It must not 
‘be supposed that his spectreship was vielble to common eyes 
every night in the year—far from it—it was never known to 
appear unless the sky was perfectly cloudless, and the moon 
(being in its first quarter) had gained a certain position in the 
western horizon ; therefore, it may easily be imagined that 
very few of those who dreaded, had had the honour of behold- 
ing, the ead visitant, who had for forty long years presented 
himself, in the vain hope, as it was supposed, that some 
generous being would overcome his fears so far as to draw near 
and make the usual demand in those cases—‘ What seekest 
thou, fair ghost 7” 

John Hageman, as I observed before, was one of the bravest, 
as well as one of the gayest of all the youths of the village; and 
as fond of listening to a good story on a Sunday evening as any 
one, but not being possessed of the credulous organ, he would 
not believe one jot or tittle of the tale of the terrible apparition 
of the wood. 

“You may swear,” said he one day to old Joe Haywood, 
who was a way-faring man, and forlorn, and used as often to 
seek his bed at the hedge-side upon the moss-covered sod, as 
ask from the human family a cold-granted shelter from the 
dews of the night.‘ You may swear til] you are black in the 
face, Joe,” said he ; “I'll not give credence to your tale until I 
see the thing with my own eyes, and not then if I’ve been 
drinking, which you do so often, that you see double, and 
then it is no wonder that you should conjure up a thousand 
things equally strange and fanciful, and I fear that you will 
die some day of a drunken fit.” 

‘*Good, now, friend John; that puts me in mind of the 
epitaph I have been making.” 

** Epitaph ! for whom, Joe?’ 

For myself, to be sure—who else would do me that kind- 
ness, think you? Why not a creature, from the king to the 
beggar, who have shaken hands with ‘honest old Joe’ in the 
day when his eyes stood out with fatness, and his cheeks were 
rosy with the juice of Newtown pippins. No, no, master 
John, not a stone, nor a bush will mark the spot where the 
idler is laid. Therefore have I written mine own epitaph—a 
mere impromptu, but nevertheless true. 


" Here lies one! Who do you think ? 

"Tia old Joe Haywood—give him some drink. 
Drink fora dead man? ‘The reason why ? 
When jiving, he was always dry.” 


“Go, get you to the cellar, Joe, with a flagon. Now, what 
a good Falstaff that fellow would make, if he were a degree 
more drunken, or less brave ;” and John Hageman mounted 
his gray pony and cantered off to pay his accustomed visit 
to the girl of his heart, it being Sunday evening. 

When he reached the haunted spot in the wood— The 
moon ia in its first quarter,” thought John, ‘and the night 
promises fair. Now I am determined upon knowing two 
things this night before I sleep. Firstly, whether Mary, the 
idol of my fancy, will marry me, or no—and, secondly, who 
the spirit can be that plays his gambols hereabouts. I'll find 
him out, or he is a cleverer ghost than I take him to be; and 
Mary must make up her mind before the moon goes down. 
On its curved horn one might hang a halter, forsooth—a fair 
promise for a hay making season.” And John was soon 
seated by the side of Mary, where we left him a few periods 
since, listening in breathless silence for her final response to 
his startling proposal. 

“You must indeed, Mary,” he said, in a voice scarcely 
audible. 

The maiden gazed in earnest attention at the splendid 
crescent as its pearly light gave a less distinct view of objects 
around the nearer it approached the western horizon. 

“I can wait no longer,” cried John, and he pressed the 
hand of Mary as if it were for the last time. 

“1 am thine, John Hageman,” uttered the maid in her own 
wwect tone, and she hid her beautiful face in the bosom of 
her lover, who imprinted a kiss upon her fair temple. 

“Adieu, my own Mary,” he said; “one week more, andI 
will not have to pronounce that hated word which now sepa- 
rates us fora season.” And John had reached the wood ere 
the sound of his adieu had ceased to vibrate on the ear of Mary. 





hsd several times been seen by different}/ A few moments more brought him to the haunted spot, 


‘but the beloved object of his heart had so completely occupied 
his mind that, notwithstanding his resoltes respecting the 
discovery of the apparition, he would have passed the hollow 
without giving a thought to it; but it was not so ordained, 
for so suddenly did the gray pony stop, that if John had not} 
been the best horseman in the world he must have been thrown 
to the earth. He cast a look forward to find what had so 
alarmed the animal, which was trembling with dread and 
terror. 

“By my faith, yonder it is, sure enough!” cried John, 
and with a feeling quite new to himeelf, he slowly dismount- 
ed and cautiously approached the object of his astonishment, 
—the headless phantom! Fora minute he stood before it 
and contemplated its figure with a full and careful survey, 
during which his imegination was wrought up to the highest 
pitch. 

“ Speak, I pray you, speak, unhappy shade!’ he exclaimed. 
“Why haunt you thus this solitary nook? Have you ought 
to reveal? If so, say it, I entreat of you, and depart in peace 
to the lone and dark recess to which those murderous hearts 
condemned you.” 

Here he paused for a reply, but heard no sound except the 
heavy breathing of the affrighted pony, and the ‘ wood-pecker 
tapping the hollow beech tree.” 

“There can be no harm in touching it,” thought he; and 
he extended his hand and grasped-instead of the withered 
arm—the dry branch of a small decayed oak! John immedi- 
ately recovered his presence of mind. 

“There, I told Joe it was alla cheat; the light of the moon 
shining obliquely on this insignificant stump, has effected the 
singular deception that went well nigh to shake my fortitude.” 

Hageman mounted his pony and rode gaily home, to forget 
the “spectre of the wood,” and dream of his Mary. PJ. 





THE DRAMA. 








THE PARK THEATRE. 

Tne lovers of music were gratified by a rich treat on Mon- 
day evening. A good deal of excitement prevailed, occasioned 
by Mrs. Austin and Signorina Da Ponte coming in contact on 
the same evening, for the first time. 1t was certainly a bold 
step on the part of the latter; and though it would be unfair 
to institute a minute comparison between a comparatively un- 
practised singer and one of established celebrity, we can safe- 
ly and with pleasure say, that Signorina Da Ponte acquitted 
herself in a manner calculated to sustain the opinion enter- 
tained of her powers by her more moderate admirers. The 
way in which this young lady was brought before the public 
was, to say the least of it, extremely injudicious. Extraordinary 
expectations were raised, which only extraordinary powers 
could satisfy ; and such powers, either natural or acquired, 
we believe it will now be pretty generally allowed by musical 
men, Signorina De Ponte does not possess. This is, of course, 
saying nothing in her dispraise, for not one ina million is 
gifted with all the requisites necessary to constitute a firet- 
rate singer: even Pasta and Malibran—women with whom 
it would be folly for a moment to compare Miss Da Ponte 
—have deficiencies. In the literary world it has become 
a settled rule, that every new novelist, possessing a sprink- 
ling of talent, should receive his praise in the form of 
being set down as inferior only to the author of Waverley ; 
and in this city it has also become e settled rule, that every 
fresh vocalist is the legitimate successor to ‘the Signorina.” 
This is certainly a short critical cut, and saves a vast deal of 
trouble, as it requires neither judgment nor discrimination to 
simply make the assertion ; but unfortunatcly there have been 
so many “legitimate successors,” that this convenient phrase 
is getting into bad repute. We ourselves recollect some hal; 
dozen who have, according to the papers, filled this vacancy, 
to wit, Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Austin, Miss George, Madame 
Feron, Miss Phillips, and Signorina Da Ponte. But it is only 
with the claims of the latter that we have at present to do. 
Her voice by some is thought to be a mezza soprana, by others 
a soprano. It certainly possesses considerable compass, but 
it is by no means equal or of the first quality. It is what is 
technically termed a “head voice ;” that is, the upper notes 
are formed in the upper part of the throat instead of coming 
full from the chest. ‘The lower notes are formed in the chest, 
and have considerable power, but some huskiness ; the middle 
ones are inferior in mellow richness to those of Miss George; 
the upper ones superior to that lady’s, whieh become thin as 
she ascends the scale. But again, Signorina Da Ponte’s up- 


ton. Her styleis good. She has evidently been well taught, and 

hes profited by her instructions, though she as yet sings rather 

with the diffidence of a pupil than the confident reliance on 

her own powers of an accomplished professor. The deficien- 

cies of her voice may for ever prevent her rising to the top of 
her profession; but by close study, and above all, frequent 

practice, she may attain a high degree of excellence. Todo 

that, however, ehe must not be flattered into quiet satisfaction 

and self-complacency with what she has already acquired, 

but by honest candour made sensible that she has yet much to 
learn. Those who pursue the latter course will eventually be 
found to be this interesting young lady’s true friends, 

We have frequently expressed our opinion of Mrs. Austin, 

but a few observations on the quality of her voice, and a pecu- 
liarity in her manner, may not be out of place. Nature has 
gifted this lady with a voice that, with the exception of Madame 
Malibran’s, has, in many respects, never been equalled in this 
country. It reminds us more of that of Miss Stephens than of 
any other European vocalist. It is of great compass, inclu- 

ding usefully two octaves and a half, and may possibly reach 

three octaves, though not with the ease necessary to render all 
the notes effective; but it is not so much for this that we ad- 
mire it, as for its remarkable purity and sweetness. The most 
acute and practised ear would probably find a difficulty in de- 

tecting a particle of harshness in its whole range, and its 
liquid tones come as softly upon the sense of hearing as snow 
upon the water, or dew upon the flower. In the words of 


the poet, they 
——* fall as sweet 
On the listening ear, 
As the odours on the sense, 
When the summer's closo ia near.” 


These tones have the true “dying fall,” and for them to 
make “ most sweet music” in the utterance, is just as natural 
as for the rose or wooubine to fling its fragrance on the sum- 
mer wind—neither can help it. We do not believe more deli- 
cate sounds can be borne upon the air, than are breathed forth 
in some of her cadences, those she executes for instance, in 
the song of “ Oh father, since that fatalday.” The flexibility 
of her voice is equal but different from that of Madame Feron’s. 
The one is a rapid and quivering succession of sounds, while 
the tones of the other fade away, and melt and blend together 
like the lights and shadows of an harmonious picture. 

Mrs. Austin, favourite as she is, has not had justice done 
her on one point—the peculiarity we before alluded to. She 
relies too much upon the goodness of her voice, and lacks 
judgment, or rather dramatic tact, in the management of it; 
and this is the reason why she does not oftener produce what 
is termed a “sensation,” but remains content with being uni- 
formly delightful. 

To those who have paid much attention to theatrical sing- 
ing, the meaning of this will be very obvious. As Puffobserves 
in the Critic, there is a great deal in hinting to the audience 
when to applaud, and herein Mrs. Austin is deficient. We 
have heard singers go through a song miserably, but towards 
the conclusion gather their whole strength for what is termed 
a coup de force :—they approach the foot-lamps with evident 
marks of preparation about them, look the audience in the 
face, as much as to say “I am going to do something wonder- 
ful!’ they then do it, and afterwards look at them again as 
muchas to say “I have done it—why don’t you applaud?” and 
ten to one but they do get applauded to their heart’s content. 
Now we have seen Mrs. Austin execute the most difficult 
passages, but with so much ease and facility, that the audience 
looked upon it as a matter of course, and thought there was 
nothing particular going on: they fell into the very common 
but erroneous belief, that in singing, what is done easily cin 
be easily done. We know it is the perfection of art to con- 
cecal art, and so far Mrs. Austin is right; and in a room filled 
with consummate judges this would be quite proper, but it is 


f||bad policy before a miscellaneous audience, who never suffi- 


ciently appreciate delicate and unobtrusive beauties. We have 
even secn singers with rather harsh voices gain credit for much 
sweetness, merely by managing skilfully to contrast a few soft 
tones with the surrounding harsh ones; they went upon the 
principle that “every thing is by comparison,” and succeed- 
ed, while voices of far more natural and uniform sweetness 
passed unnoticed. So true it is, that in this world of ours, 
putting what is called “a good face upon the matter,” is half 
the battle, and real merit often fails, while empty but bold 
pretension is triumphant. As long as things are as they are, 
a little of this stage-effect in singing ie not only admissible, 
but necessary, and we advise both Mrs. Austin and Signorina 
Da Ponte to pay some attention thereto, Cc. 











per notes are inferior in clearness and distinctness to those of| 





Mrs. Knight, and in force and flexibility to those of Madame Fe- 


Gzxznosity.—To be (truly generous, Ys never to make 6 
boast of the-actions you have done. 
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the first indications of his early genius, must have been greatly 
increased by the unfavourable situation in which he was 
placed in a new country, and attached to a sect whose reli- 
gious scruples do not admit of the cultivation of the fine arts. 
Still we find nature and genius triumphed over every impedi- 
ment. At the early age of seven it is recorded of him that he 
made a drawing in red and black ink of an infant niece, of 
whose cradle he had charge, though he had never seen a 
picture or engraving! With this infantile attempt his mother 
was so delighted, that some encouragement was given to his 
pictorial tastes, and we find him asa school boy, making 
tapid progress in the art of drawing birds, flowers and ani- 
inals, with pen and ink, all of which were added to his ju- 
venile portfolio, and kept with care as proofs of his precocious 
talents. A remarkable circumstance at length befell him, which 
perhaps decided his future greatness. He learned from a party 
of straggling Indians the art of preparing colours, such as they 
use in painting their bodies, and in ornamenting their belts 
and weapons; these with a piece of indigo furnished by his 
indulgent mother, composed the first pallet of the future pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy ; the tail of a black cat, furnished 
brushes for the youthful artist, and his painting materials 
were thus complete. 

At the age of sixtcen he obtained the consent of his rela- 
tives, to allow him to embrace painting as a profession, which 
he studied at Philadelphia, and subsequently practised suc- 
cessfully at various places in his native country until 1759, 
when his enthusiastic love of the art induced him to embark 
for the classic shores of Italy, to study the works of the first | 
inasters. On the day he attained his twenty-first year, he | 
sailed from Philadelphia, and, in due time, landed at Leghorn, | 
and proceeded to Rome, where he was greatly befriended by: 
Mr. Wilcox, the author of Roman Conversations, and Mr. | 
Robinson (afterwards Lord Grantham,) who promoted his in- 
terests both by procuring him access to the best models, and 
by finding employment for his talents. Devotedly attached 
to his profession, it is not to be wondered that he sacrificed his 
health in the arduous and continued occupations in which 
he was now engaged. Describing this period of his life, he 
would say, “ he saw nothing but sublime pictures; they were 
his wonder by day, and by night the visions which equally 
haunted and hindered his sleep !” The sea coast and relaxation 
restored him, and he quickly returned to his delightful task, 
and succeeded in making himself familiar with the chefs! 
d’curres at the principal collections in Italy ; several of which 
le copied, laying the foundation of that finished excellence | 
which he afterwards so pre-eminently exhibited. 

After four years spent in this manner, Mr. West finally } 
quitted Italian studies, and went to London by way of Paris, 
where he examincd the galleries and muscums, and reached | 
the British capital in August 1763. The principal collections | 
in England received his spcedy and eager attention, and a! 
combination of circumstances led him to give up his purpose | 
of returning to America, and to resolve on settling in the | 
mother country. 

About the period Mr. West made this resolution, the welll 
known association of artists, established in London, in 1760, | 

had formed a new era in the arts in England. Mr. West, 
turnished for their exhibition in Spring Gardens, two pictures | 
painted by him at Rome, together with a portrait of General 
Monckton, which obtained for him a very prominent share of 
public notice and distinction. The artists were incorporated 
in 1765, and Mr. West was made a member and dircctor of| 
the newly constituted body. In the same year he married a; 
lady to whom he was engaged before leaving Philadelphia, 
and who was conducted across the Atlantic by his father. In 
1768, George III. established the Royal Academy, and in its 
first public exhibition, appeared West’s picture of Regulus, 
painted expressly for the royal founder, in which the artist | 
was so eminently successful, that it not only procured hii 
popular applause, but also the countenance and friendship of | 
his sovereign, as long as he retained his conscious faculties. On 
the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1791, Mr. West was) 
elected president of this institution, a situation which he filled 
with a brief interruption until the time of his death in 1820. 
From the period when our distinguished artist first arrived | 
at celebrity to his decease, he successively filled the honourable | 
and important stations of historical painter to the king, sur- 
veyor of the royal pictures, a member of the Dilettanti Socicty, 
a member of the Society of Antiquaries and of the Society of 

Arts, a governor of the Foundling Hospital, and a member of 

the Royal Institution, Numerous other distinctions were| 
heaped upon him by eminent foreign ladies and princes. 
‘The preferment of knighthood was also offered to him by 





visit you.” 








given on the authority of a personal friend of Mr. West’s, 
which we believe has not met with general circulation. Dur- 
ing the short peace of Amiens in 1802, when Buonaparte was 
first consul, the president of the Royal Academy was amongst 
the crowd whom curiosity prompted to visit the gay metro- 
polis of France. His fame was then spread over the civi- 
lized world ; and, in a country so devoted to the arts as France 
is, it may be supposed that he met with universal attention. 

Mr. West had determined before leaving England, for some 
private reasons of his own, to decline any presentation at the 

court of St. Cloud, to which he was given to understand he 
would have been a welcome visitor, and in pursuance of| 
this resolution, he remained inflexible to all the solicitations 
made to him on the subject. While at breakfast one morning, 
he was surprised by a visit from one of the directors of the 
Louvre, who came to invite him to be present at the gallery 
of the institution that day, to inspect some busts which were 
about to beerected. Mr.West accepted the invitation, and they 
procecded together to the gallery, where the artist was quickly 
surrounded by the members of the institution, all of whom were 
attired in their official{costume. Presently a bustle in the ante- 
chamber announced some unusual occurrence; in a moment 
the doors were thrown open, and Napoleon entered in his lit- 
tle cocked hat and simple ee surrounded by a splendid 
cortege of thirteen generals, * Where is the president of the 
arts in England ?” was the abrupt interrogatory of the first 
consul. The president made rather an awkward appearance 
thus taken by surprise. “ Well, Mr. West, you would not 
come to visit me, and therefore I am compelled to come to 
Some complimentary discourse succeeded this 


the Louvre, conversing on various topics, At length Buona- 
|| parte, paused before a bust, folded his arms, and turning to 


sooner be the original of that bust, than any man I ever 
heard or read of.’ ‘I was burning,” said Mr. West, while 


|| relating this anecdote, “to tell him, that he had it at that mo- 
| ment in his power, by sacrificing his ambition, and establishing || 
ithe liberties of his country, to be the very man.” Jt was the 


bust of Washington. 

It is impossible even to enumerate the many noble produc: 
;| tions of his pencil during his long and laborious life ; the de- |' 
tail would filla volume. He claims the honour of emancipating | 
the art of painting from the mannerism of imitation, and of, 
founding a school drawn from the fountain head of nature. | 
His celebrated picture of the death of General Wolfe afforded 
a splendid proof of the theory he had sought to establish, that 
the dress and fashion of the day might be bent to every 


subject meant to be commemorated. The powers of Mr. 
West appear to have grown with his growth and strength-/ 


‘the Pale Horse, and the splendid picture of Christ Rejected, 
lately exhibited in this city, are all the productions of his ad- 
vanced years, and are sufticient proofs of his vigorous and im- 
proved tulents. 

In public and in private life he was alike worthy of ‘admi- 


his character. He is also described as being entirely free from | 
mercenary motives in his pursuits. His memory is untainted 
with the slightest odium of traffic in print selling or picture 
dealing, or any of those trading jobs which degrade the noble 
profession he was devoted to. 

In his disposition Mr. West was calm and cheerful. | 
There was a certain even gravity in his manners, which | 
ever inspired respect. His appearance also was mild and| 
placid, and a great simplicity marked all his habits, modes, 
of expression, and principles. 


March, 1820, at the advanced age of eighty-two. His re- 
mains were interred with great pomp and ceremony inj) 
St. Paul’s cathedral. HY. 





INEQUALITY OF GEN1IUs.—Even Homer sometimes nods, and 
no writer is uniformly the same. The true poet Homer is al- 
ways great if compared with others; not always, if compared 
with himeelf. 

Mopxsry.—Individuals who practise a discreet modesty, 
never placing toohigh a value on their services, will prevent the 
envy of the world, andessentially promote their own interests. 

Letter waitixc.—The great secret in epistolary corres. 
pondence is to make your letters the complete transcript of 











(ieorge the third, but was respectfully declined. 
We cannot pass over the enumeration of the public honours! 


awarded to this great artist, without narrating an aneedote, 


first address of the future emperor, and they proceeded through || 


his English viaitor, “Mr. West, if I had my choice, I would || 


ened with his years. His Christ Healing the Sick, Death on | 


ration and esteem. His biographersall unite in this eulogy on|| 


He died on the tenth of) 


LITERARY NOTICES. 








MR. VANDERLYN’S PAMPHLET. 

“Tae sciences, letters, and the fine arts do not always en- 
Tich those who cultivate them, and it should be the pride of 
government to render them assistance.” The truth of these 
Temarks (recently made by a distinguished member of the 
French legislature on the subject of pecuniary appropriations) 
will be probably acknowledged even by those very individuals 
who, urged by private interest, or some impulse of a political 
nature, care as little for ‘the fine arta,” as a honter in full 
pursuit of the fox does for the modest flower which spreads 
its gentle beautiesin his way. What does aldermen B. of this 
ward, or assistant alderman C. of that, care for the fine arts? 
Suppose some young artist, with a mind whose enthusiasm had 
caused him to neglect his pecuniary affairs, his personal com- 
| forts, and even his health, should go up into the feasting apart- 
| ment of the honourablé the common council on the fourth of 
July, just as the turtle soup was placed steaming upon the table 
by the side of the sirloins of premium beef peculiar to such oc- 
| casions—suppose just as the worthy city sage should have 
tucked a napkin under his chin, and settled all his other preti- 
minary arrangements, the slenderand intellectual aspirant after 
ideal beauty should interrupt him in his useful and interesting 


work of Rembrandt or Corregio—with what emotions would 
he be received? Judging from the interest generally display- 
ed by that enlightened body, and by the protection which they 
have lately extended over one‘individual, we should deem such 
a mistaken intruder very lucky if he escaped without a visit 
to the house of refuge orthe lunatic assylum. What? Is it 
|| to be conceived that amid the vast pressure of business, the 
deep designs, the profound calculations of the corporation, 
the putting up and tearing down of houses, the cutting away 
of dirt banks, the opening of streets, and the erection of 
pumps, fire-engine houses, and wooden fences, they can spare 
time to attend to ‘the fine arts?’ And yet Napoleon occa- 
sionally had something to occupy his time and attention. A 
trip to Malta, a jaunt over the Alps, a peep into Palestine, a 
;bath in the Red eea, a few days in Africa, a descent upon 
| England, a step over to Moscow—but these were mere triffes, 
| which did not prevent that sensible and industrious young 
gentleman from cherishing the arts and sciences by judicious 


| 





|! pecuniary appropriations, and frequently by personal investi- 


|,gation and interference. Poor fellow! if, instead of perishing 
upon his lonely rock, he could have been transplanted by some 
magic into our common council, we question whether all the 
jold wooden hovels in the city would have so absorbed his facul- 


purpose of pictorial representation, without the accessaries of ties as to have allowed him to inflict upon Mr. Vanderlyn, 


Greek or Roman costume and mythological deities, which be-/!. i Sse ; 
|| fore were crowded into the canvass, to impart a dignity to the | Muy which that individual bas lately suffered in the loss of 


and through him upon the character of the city, the useless 


the Rotunda. Mr. Vanderlyn is well known to the commu- 
nity as anartist of merit and fame. He has contributed much 
to impart to foreign countries a knowledge of the progress 
effected by this nation in the fascinating art to which he has 
devoted his talents ; and his “ Ariadne,” a sweet picture, uni- 
versally and deservedly admired, obtained the prize from the 
Academy of Arts at Paris. 

It has been complained of Washington Irving that he has 
quitted the country of his birth, and by residing abroad, and 
identifying himself with foreign nations, he has, in a corres- 
||ponding degree, lost his individuality as a citizen of his own. 
and forfeited his claim to our regard. Silly as this idea 
certainly is, let us see how bright it shines in the light reflect- 
ed upon it from Mr. Vanderlyn’s history. 

He did adhere to his country. Praised and patronised 
abroad, he hastens home; and has in the pamphlet before us 
publisheda brief account of the manner in which his confidence 
has been sustained and his hopes realized. From this it ap- 
pears that in 1817 the city authorities granted him the privilege 
of erecting a building for panoramic exhibitions upon the public 
| ground at the corner of Croasand Chambers streets ; that is, they 
granted him a lease of the lot, we believe, forten years, In this 
lease he entered into no obligation to construct a durable edi- 
| fice, but was at liberty to run up any temporary tenement ; and 
if the slightest idea had been entertained by him that there 
would be any difficulty in effecting a renewal of the lease, a5 
the house was to be built at his own expense, he would not 
certainly have incurred the cost of any thing permanent or 
very valuable. The profits would thus have gone towards the 
completion of his own designs, instead of being swallowed by 
the claims of the builders. But no, with a generous conii- 
dence destined to be lamentably betrayed, he laid out twelve 





your thoughts, as in conversation, without the affectation of { 
wit, or a mawkish parade of sentiment. | 


or fourtcen thousand dollars in the ornamental and expensive: 
building called the Rotunda/ The-demandsof the builders 


operation, in order to direct his attention to some beautifal’ 
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are yet unliquidated; but the prospects of the projector were 
never more flattering. With great labour and expense a 


number of splendid panoramic views had been already exhi-|| Among 


bited, among which were the city of Paris, and others. Arrange- 
ments had already been entered into by which the public were 
insured of a succession of the panoramas of St. Petersburgh, 
Naples, Venice, the disinterred ancient city of Pompeii, the city 
of Lausanne on lake Leman, Cadiz, Edinburgh, Sir J. Moore’s 
retreat from Corunna, Rio Janeiro,&c. Nothing was wanting 
to ornament the city with a source of amusement as instruc- 
tive as it is innocent and delightful, but the renewal of the lease, 
when the present common council, without inquiry either into 
the situation of Mr. Vanderlyn, or the appropriateness of the 
building for the purpose for which they designed it, uncere- 
moniously ordered the occupant to quit the premises, and thus 
wrecked at once his hopes and the advantages which resulted 
from his long perseverance, and ruined a laudable and growing 
institution sanctioned by the public approbation and found- 
ed on the exertions of one individual and his friends! We 
areat a loss to determine the cause of this proceeding ; whether 
it emanates from a narrow and ill-timed spirit of economy, or! 
has been brought about by personal animosity, or the fraud of 
interested persons, the public seem to have formed the almost 
‘ananimous opinion that the measure is unjust, and as circum- 
stances have occurred, bordering on the ridiculous. The un- 
fortunate temple of the muses was stripped of its decorations. 
In place of the ailent repose, and the rich shadowy light 
which give a charm to a gallery of paintings, we were now 
to hear the interesting assembly who congregate to be edified 
by the example of poor wretches caught in petty larcenies, 
bigamy, and the like. But it seems that Apollo had no in- 
tention of submitting tamely to the insult, but employed 
some mischievous imp of a spirit to perplex all the proceed- 
ings. The court aseembled. “Old Haye” halloced “hats 
off” and “silence,” to the obedient mob; the jury were im- 
panneled, the lawyers mended their pens and cleared their 
throats, and a gentleman, whom the chances of life had appa- 
rently plunged into some considerable embarrassment, both 
of a pecaniary nature, and also others calculated to diminish 
his respectability among his fellow-citizens, was placed at the 
bar and ordered to “hold up his right hand,” and then to 
“take it down,” after the grave and dignified solemnity of 
court ceremony ; but when the trial commenced the naughty 
devil also began to execute his abominable plans with- 
out any fear of being committed for contempt, and taking 
the character of an echo, mocked with indiscriminate and 
unrelenting insolence, the claims of the plaintiff for justice, 
the prayers of the defendant for mercy, and the eloquent 
arguments.of the worthy magistrate who held the scales. As 
this unexpected, invisible, and unwelcome intruder would 
neither listen to reason himself nor let other people listen, 
and as moreover it was discovered that neither constable nor 
marshal could lay hands upon his shoulder, but that not con- 
tented with ridiculing all the pithy arguments of judge and) 
couneel, he even proceeded to the desperate extremity of mock- 
ing ‘“‘old Hays” himself, replying to his startling demand of| 
‘silence !” with a repetition in a tone of absolute impertinence 
and disrespect ; therefore it was determined to abandon the 
premises to the insulted muses, who will, we sincerely hope, 
be allowed to resume their old domain, and under the auspices | 
of Mr. Vanderlyn flourish for many a long year to come. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Tx interesting exhibition is now open, and is well worth 
the attention of the public, not so much because it is a display 
of native talent, as because it is a display of genuine talent. 
The people of all countries, and of this particularly, are often 
made to pay pretty dearly in a variety of ways for their patri- 
otic feelings, by the skilful use of the word native, and there- 
fore it is not on this account we would call attention to the 
Academy of Design. We cannot conceive any thing more 
pleasurable for our fashionables to diversify their monotonous; 
stroll in Broadway than by spending an hour or so in a gal- 
Iery of pictures, where young gentlemen may pass, with the 
utmost ease, for men of vertu, and fair ladies lisp forth bad 
criticiams in the most bewitching manner. It is, however, to 
be feared that the living skeleton, Mr. Calvin Edson, will 
prove a formidable rival to the two Academies, it being a much 
more pleasing and interesting sight to look upon a living 
anatomy than to contemplate the embodied conceptions of] 
genius. Our visits heretofore to the Academy of Design have 





matchless quantity of impudence, requisite for criticising a 
room full of paintings, by halfan hour's glance at them. 
the most attractive in our eyes are, “A view of lake 
Windermere, England,” by Cole. It is a fine transcript of, 
one of those glorious scenes to be met with amid the lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland ; scenes which afford no bed 
illustration of the point of union between the sublime and 
beautiful. ‘Dr. Caius, Simple, and Quickly,” from the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, at the time when Caius finds Simple con- 
cealed in his closet, by Weir, is admirable; and “The An- 
tiquary introducing Lovel to his womankind,” by the same 
artist ; this is a picture peculiarly agreeable, both from the skill 
with which it is painted, and the associations connected with it. 
The face and figure of our old friend, Jonathan Oldbuck, and 
his sister Griselda, are both very good ; but still we like those 
of his niece, Mary McIntyre, better than either. The coun- 
tenance of the young lady in particular is strikingly national, 
and no one at all acquainted with the Scottish physiognomy 
could possibly mistake the country to which she belonged. 
The figure of Lovel appears too fall, formal, and mature for 
that of the elegant youug officer. It is a great pity that 
this species of composition is not more encouraged. What 
an infinite variety of bold, striking, picturesque, humorous 
and pathetic subjects would the Waverley novels alone fur- 
nish?’ There are a number of delightful landscapes, by 
Doughty, C. V. Ward, Wall, and others. We were a good 
deal struck by those of a young artist, J. C. Ward ; they give 
high promise of future excellence. There may be slight faults 
in the colouring and mechanical execution of parts of his pic- 
tures, but the delightful repose, and almost loneliness of, 
some of his scenes, show that he possesses that poetical tem- 
perament and delicate perception of the loveliness of na- 
ture, which cannot be taught. There is a spirited portrait of 
a“ Child with a Dove,” by F.S. Agate. We have received the 
following lines, from the pen of an unknown correspondent, 
designed to illustrate it : 
Hope wakes to ifs te dueling bod” 

ith early morn be is up and away, 
With a epirit an light as 0 cloudless day. 
‘The birds are awake, for out the grove 
Comes many a chirping note of love; 
‘The flowers are tipp'd with a golden hue, 
And shake from their folded leaves the dow. 
The aky in bright with the morning light, 
‘The earth is gay with the blossoms of May ; 
But earth nor air cannot compare 
‘To the joy of the boy with the golden hair. 


He tosses his locks in the balmy breeze, 
Ashe hastens away to the forest trees; 
He has chased the butterfly down the dell, 
Its winding path be koows full well ; 
‘The winding path and the tangled way 
He has bounded through in his sportive play ; 
He bas wandered through places untrod by meu, 
Where echo sleeps in the silent glen ; 
Where objects are seon in the twiligh 
Like the vision of hope in a painter 
He bas tamed the wild doves from the forest shade, 
As through the gathered gloom he stray'd ; 
He brings them forth to the glorious day, 
And they follow him on his winding way ; 
Around they Ay with warering winge, 
jattering near like fairy things ; 
Or poised amid the ambient ann 
jike guardian ange! veri yore ; 
Then sailing away till they're lost to the sight, 
In the gorgeous glow of the morning light. 
In the morning of life tho heart beats free, 
Aod the soul is stire'd with an ecstacy; Z 
‘Then our pleasures are innocent, pure, and briglit, 
Bat filling and thrilling our sou! with delight ; 
For in after years we account it a joy 
Even to dream of a happy boy ; 
\ To live o'er again, and again to dwell 
Near the scenes that our childhood loved so well ; 
For the morn of our childhood till charming appears, 
‘Though dimly seen through the mist of years ; 
And nothing is nearer allied to bliss 
‘Than the ecenes of 
‘And when the post for heaven pra 
He means but the scenes of his oarly days. 


The great fault of the exhibition, or rather defect, for it is 
not the fault of any one connected with it, but that of the 
egotistical particles which make up the public, is the great 
| number of portraits. Portraits of ladies and gentlemen meet 
the eye in every direction ; and not even the splendid talents 
of Inman and Ingham, principally exercised in this branch of 
the art, can reconcile us to the undue preponderance of “the 
human face divine” in the exhibition, though it is rather 
amusing to mark the quantity of fierce intelligence which 
many gentlemen with whiskers, and some without, have stu- 
diously thrown, or tried to throw, into their faces, as the painter 
was about to transfer them to the canvass. The portraits 
painted by A. L. De Rose evince a decided improvement in the 
style of this artist. Notwithstanding, however, the drawback 
to be made on account of the great number of faces, most of, 
whom, with the exception of the ladies, are of no interest to 
any but the owners, the time will be well and pleasantly em- 


team, 
ream. 





athfal loveliness. 





been but brief, and our remarks must consequently be the 
samme, not being possessed of the great quantity of talent, and 


ployed that is spent at the Academy of Design. It deserves, 


3 and it is to be hoped will meet with encouragement. 
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Columbia College Alumni.—The foster-eons of this vene- 
rable nurse of classic and scientific lore, assembled once more 
on the fifth instant, and renewed, under the shade of their 
loved sycamores, those pledges of attachment and union which 
they had formed in the earlier and happier periods of their ex- 
istence. The orator chosen for the day was Judge Irving. 
well known to the public for the extent of his learning, the 
purity of his life, and the suavity of his disposition. These 
qualities were strikingly illustrated in the eloquent and ap- 
propriate discourse delivered to a highly select audience. 
The judge took a rapid survey of the progress of learning in 
this country, warmly applauded the patronage which had 
been so liberally bestowed by the constituted authorities of 
this state on elementary education, and deplored with equal 
justice, the unpardonable neglect and indifference shown to 
classical studies and the higher branches of learning. The 
transition to a zealous defence of the utility and beauties of 
the studies taught at college was natural and easy, and most 
happily introduced. The life of President Samuel Johnson 
furnished a fruitful theme for the display of the speaker's 
attachment to the industry, amiability, and extensive learning 
of his teacher. He then closed in a pathetic peroration, 
pertinently addressed to the fond associations and renewed 
friendships of his assembled brethren. The discourse was 
throughout chaste, manly, and impressive—marked with good 
sense, lofty feeling, and amiable retrospections of the past. 

In the evening, the alumni partook of a social repest, which 
was graced by the presence of some of our most eminent 
scholars and clergymen, appropriate toesta were drunk, and 
the day closed in harmony. 


House of Industry.—Seldom have we been. called upon to 
record the foundation of any institution which promises more 
permanent, as well as direct benefit to our population, than 
that of the House of Industry. On Thursday last, a highly 
respectable concourse of citizens assembled at the City-hotel, 
and after selecting his honour the Mayor as their chairman, 
proceeded to pass resolutions in favour of establishing a society 
for the purpose of erecting an edifice in which the poor who 
ate out of employ, might at all times find opportunities to 
exercise their industry profitably to themselves and to the 
institution. Such a one has long been wanting in this city, 
and its successful operations cannot fail to remove one of the 
most fruitful sources of pauperism, and its endless and har- 
rowing train of sufferings. The assistance to be afferded by 
it comes not in the questionable shape of charity, which too 
often creates demands upon itself by its very liberality ; but 
it strikes at the root of the evil, and thus extirpates it 
altogether. The common council will be applied to for co- 
operation in this practically benevolent project, and their aid, 
almost indispensable, will surely not be withheld. The 
public voice will support a liberal appropriation in behalf of 
80 great and good an object. 

Biographical Mania.—The eagerness with which every 
species of biography is read in the present day has led to the 
adoption of this phrase, and ridicule has not becn sparing of 
its lash to the furnishers of this much sought for information. 
The taste may, however, be defended. 

“The march of intellect,” so called, has rendered nearly 
jevery man of only limited acquirements a thinker and an ob- 
server, and the result of this improvement is, that public 
|\characters ore scanned with a minuteness and a severity un- 
|| known to our progenitors. We are not now contented merely 
to see the senator enveloped in his toga, fulminating his phi- 
lippics, or pouring forth his eloquence in the forum; nor are 
we satisfied with the more public exhibition of the judge or 
the counsellor, surrounded with the insignia of office, and sup- 
ported with the reverence attached to a court of justice. We 
delight to follow them into the privacy of domestic life, and 
see how they act, divested of those appurtenances which claim 
respect from “ vulgar minds.” 

The divine must bo disrobed of his band and cassock ; and 
the soldier shorn of his plumed helm and mailed front, is re- 
quired to appear in his private character, to stand the scru- 
tiny of their fellow men. Authors and artists also are not 
exempt from the general unveiling ; but must be content to 
withdraw from the bright halo of fame and splendor with 
which they are usually surrounded ;: and, arrayed in their 
“‘dreasing-gown and slippers,” ate compelled to stand the test 
of the universal gaze. And is there not an advantage in thus 
denuding public men of all the pomp and mystery of office and 
situation? Most assuredly there is; more especially in a re- 
publican government, where’ the ruling men of the time: 
should be)known:as they really are. 
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THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. 





AN ORIGINAL SONG, COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIREOR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, JUN. OF THIS CITY. 
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cot in the vale where my fa-ther was born, A- 
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“Ripe straw-ber-ries, ripe! ripe straw -ber-ries, ripe! Oh! my ripe straw-ber-ries, 
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SECOND VERSE. 

In yon bumble grave, near the lightning-struck tree, 

‘My father reposes in sleep with tho dead ; 
And my mother has none, save my brother and me, 
To cheer fleeting life, and supply her with bread. 
Then, ob! for my mother, and yet infant brother, 
VWARIBTIEBS. 
= 

BENEVOLENCE AND GRATITUDE.—The manner of confer- 
ting a benefit, is of much more importance than the intrinsic 
value of the favour bestowed. If the obliged party be made; 
to feel too sensibily the weight of the obligation, the term 
malevolence is more appropriate than that which commences 
this paragraph. Some benefits (as they arc called) are so} 
loaded with the donor's manner, that the weight of the bur- 
then smothers the fiame of gratitude, and virtually cancels the 
obligation. It has been justly observed, that “if patrons 
were more disinterested, ingratitade would be more rare.” 
A person receiving a favour, is apt to consider that he is, in 
some degree, discharged from the obligation, if he that confers 
it derives from it eome visible advantage, by which he may 
be said to repay himself. Ingratitude has, therefore, been 
tormed ‘a nice perception of the causes that induced the ob- 
ligation ;? and Alexander made a shrewd distinction between 
his two friends when he said that Hephwetion loved Alexander, 
but Craterus the king. Rochefacault has some ill-natured 
maxims on this subject; he observes “that we are always’ 
much better pleased to sce those whum we have obliged, than 

















With » beart iight and innocent, cheeriy icry, 
‘t Ripe strawberries, ripe ! ripe strawberries, ripe 
Oh ! wy ripe strawberries, buy, prithes buy !"" 
‘THIRD VERSE. 
T feel not the toil, for tis eweeten'd by daty, 
T hoed not the taunt which oft reaches mine ear, 


hope of receiving greater,” and more of the like. Bya certain 
mode of reasoning, indeed, there are very few human actions 
which might not be resolved’ into self-love. It has been said| 
that “we assist a distressed object, to get rid of the unplea- 
sant sympathy excited by misery unrelieved,” and it might, 
with equal plausibility be said, that “we repay a benefactor tol 
get rid of the unpleasant burthen imposed by an obligation.” 
Butler ridiculed this kind of reasoning, in the following) 
observations :—“ He alone is ungrateful who makes returns 
of obligations, because he does it merely to freo himself from| 
owing so much as thanks.” 

Sacrep music.—It is difficult to*account for the neglect; 
generally displayed in the familics of this city respecting sa- 
cred music. It can scarcely be that it possesses less intrinsic] 
beauty than the lighter and more popular melodies of the day. 
Handel, Mozart, and Haydn are above the reach of common! 
praise, It speaks much for the taste of our Boston friends, 
that on the sabbath morning the piano is not condemned to} 
silence, but the productions of those eminent composers are! 








those who have obliged us ; that we confer benefits more from 
compassion to ourselves than to others ; that gratitude is only 
a nice calculation whereby we repay small favours in the 


practised, in order to be correctly sung in the congregation, or! 
for the no less agreeable purpose of family worship. We all 
know how music, 
“(dear music! that can toucb, 
Boyond all else, the soul that loves it much,"" 
contributes to promote the mental tranquillity #0 favourable 








For i oft teli my tale to compassionate beauty, 
And solace receive from the heart-gushing teur. 

Then still for my mother, and yet infant brother, 
With a heart light and innocent, cheerly I ery, 

\ Ripe strawberries, ripe ! ripe strawberries, ripe! 
Ob! my ripe strawberries, buy, prithee buy.” 


tion of our lady readers, with the assurance that the admirer 
of rich vocal harmony will find the interest of the sabbath 
much enhanced by so delightful an employment. 

InFLuENcE OF THE DaAMA.—That the drama has lost 
much of its influence over the public mind, is a fact incontro- 
vertible, and may be referred moro to the deteriorations of 
dramatic composition than from any want of power it posses®# 
in forming the taste or correcting the morals of a community. 
Satire may wield its shafts with unerring aim through it 
medium, and the follies of the times, embodied by its repre: 
sentations, can be reflected with an accuracy end fidelity 
which will render them perceptible to the dullest capacity oF 
to the most inveterate eclf-blinded egotist. 

Daxegaovus wearons.—The most dangerous of edge-tools 
is a talent at repartee, in conjunction with a vindictive spirit. 
How many speak daggers, who dare’not use them. An old 
proverb saye, “banter but never crimson the cheek.” Strong 
and sharp as our wit may be, it is not so strong asthe memory 
of fools, nor so keen as their resentment. He that has not 
strength of mind to forgive, is by no means go weak as to forget 
rr 
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VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF A FRIEND. 
‘ Bie sibi terra levis, puella dignissima vita.” 
Heng will I pause—to view the hallowed spot 
Where thou, young loved one, dost in silence sleep ; 
Ah! well I feel thou canst not be forgot, 
While sighs are left, or tears are mine to weep; 
For this lone heart will mourn thy hapless lot, 
Long as its core one saddened thought can keep: 
Thou wert Bo good, affectionate and fair, 
I thought not would aim an arrow there, 
T'was sweet, when day’s tumultuous toils were done, 
To join the eircle round our social 3 
To meet thee there, the gayest, fairest one, 
And lose awhile our cares in less mirth. 
“Tam sen with seat eraen mod te run, 
In early spring, the verdant earth. 
Well I remember with what sylph-like tread 
And buoyant breast, thy form our path-way led. 
Such scenes are past! and months have fied since I 
Followed thee, fair one, to this cold, cold tomb; 
Then many hearts stood clothed in mourning by, 
And many eyes were sunk in sorrow’s gloom, 
To see a bud just opening, fall and die, 
Ere they might gaze upon its riper bloom. 
Oh! it was hard—when thou wert torn away, 
And death's dark cloud hid virtue’s dawning ray. 
Here, ‘neath this stone, all lonely thou art laid— 
Sunken and death-sealed are those bright eyes now; 
Those raven curls are left in dust to fad 
While grave-worms revel on that spotless brow : 
And that fair form, where once the played, 
Has lost its action, and that breast its glow. 
The hopes—the charms that early youth just gave, 
All, all are quenched, and blighted in the grave. 


All? No, not all—a soul like thine may dare 

The monster death, and triumph o’er his might; 
For virtue cried, and virtue’s God was there, 

To bear thee victor near his throne of light. 
Vl weep no more! but only seck to share 

Asleep so calm—a destiny so bright. 
‘Therr welcome, grave—thou'll be a tranquil heme, 
O'er whose dark portal sorrow cannot come. C.C. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Excuse me, that the Mercury 

Who carries letters oft for me, 

T, in my haste, the other day, 

Forgot to charge the to pay; 

Nay, I forgot to give the needful, 
(Another time I'll be more heedful.) 

J am ashamed of this neglect, 

Because I never could suspect 

‘That my offences (not a few) 

Have e’er provoked a hint from you. 

I know politeness must belong, 

Of course, to every son of song; 

Yet I'm aware that editors 

Are forced to add the saving clause 
Which says “‘all postage must be paid” — 
It was a rule in wisilom made, 

Or else no office could be got 

Half large enough to hold the lot 

Of wisdom, wit and sentiment, 

Which would from every part be sent. 
‘Their weight would burst the groaning mail, 
Post-horses in their speed would fail ; 
‘The price of spectacles would rise, 
And editors would spoil their eyes. 
1am aware that poetry, 

However welcome it may be, 

However spirited and fine, 

Won't help an editor to dine, 

Qr pay his bills, or e’en produce 

Once every year a Christmas goose, 

Or feed the grate, or light the taper, 
Or pay for printing or for paper. 

All this experience bids me know, 
And from her school what lessons flow! 
So I, (the truth I must confess) 

My fine effusions oft suppress, 

Because I’ve not the ready shillin; 

‘To pay the postage, though I’m willing. 
But, pshaw! I hate apologies— 

A word's sufficient to the wise, 

?Tis for the sake of rhyme, not reason, 
Isend you this excuse in season. 











Lypa. 


MARGARET. 


While others sing of war's alarms, 
The hero’s worth, the patriot’s duty, 
My strain shall tell the sweeter charms 
Of innocence and beauty. 
And how, when Margaret is the theme, 
Could I refuse to weave the song ? 
Who e’er heard music in a dream, 
Nor would that dream prolong ? 
She bade me write. I can’t forget 
The witchery of that little minute; 
That silvery tone—I hear it yet— 
Persuasion’s self was in it. 
And then those eyes, that downward sent 
‘Their diamond splendour !—that was kind; + 
Had they on me their lustre bent, 
I surely had been blind! 
The faultless form, the winning grace, 
The bounding step, and airy glee, 
The pure mind ing in the face, 
Ah! they have charms for me. 
Long live that little fairy flower, 
Blooming and blushing like a rose ; 
It graces well its native bower, 
And round a gladdening freshness throws. 
And never may the storms of care 
Bow down that modest floweret’s head ; 
But gentle dew, and genial air, 
A constant, kindly influence shed. Conway. 
pe gerne yree 


THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
REW SERIZS.—NUMBER XV. 

Ong night the Genius came to me with sadness in his face; 
for, although he is a spirit, he seams endued with human af- 
fections. He hates the bad and loves the good, with the fer- 
vour of the young and enthusiastic among my own fellow- 
creatures. When he bids some delicious scene of nature 





| spread itself out before me, as the dim mists of the mirror 
Y.{|change into the ruder outlines of the picture, as the forest stirs 


its mass of luxuriant beauty to the breeze, and the river comes 
winding in among the rich clover fields and around the lonely 
hills, I have seen his face lighten up with rapture, as a pain- 
ter’s does while he flings in the finishing touches of light and 
shadow upon some favourite landscape; and then, when these 
warm, sweet images fade away, when the silver stream dis- 
appears in the darkness, and its sleepy music is hushed, when 
the green earth vanishes, and the light of heaven passes from 
the clouds, and it becomes necessary in his illustrations of hu- 
man life to conjure up some unhappy object, some wretched 
captive in the gloom of his dungeon, the hushed chamber of 
death, beauty withering beneath the poisoned breath of dis- 
ease, or capable and lofty genius bent down and broken- 
hearted by misery or guilt, I have marked the expression of, 
sorrow steal over his radiant countenance, as the shadow of a 
cloud darkens the bosom of a sunny hill. It must be this re- 
semblance in our nature which has brought him from his spi- 
ritual world to visit go insignificant and unaspiring a student 
as myself; and I love him more for those tokens of human 
feeling than for his power over mind and inatter, and his free- 
dom from the laws of time and space. 

I had been thinking of internal improvement, and what 
course my beloved country should now pursue to ensure her 
future safety, and expedite her career to glory and happiness. 
The Genius knew my thoughts, and smiled. 

“It is sometimes right for you, young student,” he said, 
“to exchange the contemplation of personal hopes and fears 
for that of the prospect of the world around. He who has 
never endeavoured to make others happy can never be truly so 
himself. In one without power to control great passing 
events this is a harmless and useful indulgence. It prevents 


the selfish feelings from obtaining a too powerful mastery over || 


the heart, because it discovers to us the relations of things 
with each other, as well as their relation with ourselves. But 
if thou hadst authority to regulate the actions of the millions 
of thy countrymen, an accurate understanding of the subject 
would be as requisite as a wish to serve.” 

“My country,” said J, “could not be much benefited by 








any individual, however clothed with wealth and honour. 
The cup of ite happiness is filling up to the brim as fast as the 
nature of human aflairs will permit. We are at peace with 
all foreign nations, and blest with prosperity at home; our 
public debt will be speedily extinguished ; the people relieved 
from taxes, the comforts of life will flow in abundantly, and 
every common labourer can enjoy his share: palaces and 
temples are rising around us, roads and canals enrich the 
land, institutions for instruction and cheerful recreation are 
growing up, and all is peace.” 

“Alas said the Genius, “that the highest state of pros- 
perity, the most liberal laws, the best constitution, cannot 
meet the wants of the people—still there will be poverty and 
wretchedness. Still there may be grinding oppression, which 
they can neither relieve nor prevent.” 

“T cannot see,” said I, “how this canbe. Our country is 
free; we have no privileged classes, no nobility, no ariste 
cracy.” 

“It is true,” he replied, “you have no nobility, who receive 
the direct sanction of your laws, but wealth forms a nobility 
almost equally well defined, and with it come power and 
privileges.” 

‘Every one,” said I, “cannot be rich, but the way is open 
to all. Industry, talent, good fortane, must always obtain ad- 
vantages, and the materials of society will arrange themselves 
according to these after any convulsion, as the waters of « 
turbid stream when they have been agitated settle down again 
into tranquillity. Poverty must exist in every community 
Some are idle, some sick, and others extravagant or unfortu- 
nate. It is 80 in every nation, and cannot be helped.” 

“Thus,” said the Genius, ‘the pampered children of luxu- 
ry and ease smother up their sympathies for the wretch 
ed, or they who are too weak or too careless to contemplate 
the abuses which might be redressed, compromise with thei: 
feelings by ascribing them to necessity. You mortals arc 
seltish beings. Misfortunes make you miserable, and that is 
an excuse for the cold neglect of others. Prosperity fills you 
with rejoicing, and what time have you then to go out among 
the dwellings of the obscure and unhappy, or to study and ac‘ 
upon any subject relating to their interests? Statesmen are 
busy with their own schemes of narrow avarice or persona! 
ambition. The young and the fair go forth in the haunts of 
fashionable pleasure, and will the youth turn away from a 
swect bright face to labour in the cause of humanity ? and will 
beauty withdraw from the gaze of admiration to waste her 
silvery voice on the ear of age and affliction? Perhaps there 
are within the circuit of your boasted city instances‘of anguish 
as acute as your nature is capable of enduring. Beautiful 
young children are flung upon the world, mere victims of ig- 
norance, idleness, and guilt; fine intellects are wasted; and 
many a female who, with the factitious aid of dress, would 
lead all hearts captive, perishes in the protracted agonies of 
poverty, guilt, disease, and death. And it is not that this 
j|is unknown, but that it is not seen. So long as the gush 
ing tears of female misery are not falling in your sight, sv 
long as the dying shrick is not ringing in your ears, your 
heart is at rest. To a certain extent this is a blessing, for it 
guards you from the pain of dwelling continually upon wo 
which you cannot alleviate. But when any relief is to be afford- 
ed, what in the former case would be weak and unmanly sen- 
sitiveness, becomes deep and active benevolence. It pervades 
the feelings, it flings a charm and a chivalry around the cha- 
racter, it expands and elevates the mind with enlarged views, 
and pure and generous ambition, and imbues multitudes with 
the spirit of true charity. And when a being inspired by it starts 
forth alone from the thronging crowds who aro pressing on to 
gorge their appetites and sate their passions, he beholds scenes 
to which other eyes are blind, and if the discovery of much sor- 
tow shades his mirth with sadness, his heart enjoys an en- 
nobling satisfaction in the endeavour to relieve it which never 
thrilled through a common heart. But look in the glass.”” 

There was a neat country house in the midst of a grove. 
|The scene had a bright look. ‘The luxuriance of the foliage. 
i|the bursting forth of the fruit, the height of the clover, with 
its modest fragrant flower fraught with sweets, and the strength 
lof the honcysuckles, which had wound their wreathing ten 
|drils around the, colusuns_whith supported tho piazza, dis 
closed the summer, and the sun's expanded disk aud horizon 
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THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER EIGHTEEN. 
MORALITY—HORSE-BACING. 


‘Tuene is a kind of people who, instead of finding 
“ Sermons in atones, and good in every thing,” 


are gifted by nature with a peculiar quickness in perceiving and 
detecting vico and wickedness in every variety of form and com- 
‘They have an aptitude in raking and scraping to- 
acthcr all the bad which is gencrally mixed up with worldly pur- 
suits and amusements, and of overlooking whatever of good 
may be mingled therewith. Whether this intimate acquaint- 
ance with evil habits and feelings—this familiarity with the 
obliquities of human nature, is to be accounted for upon the 
principle embodied in the shrewd proverb of ‘‘set a thief to 


plexion. 


catch a thief,” ought to be left to people more charitable in 


their constructions than themselves, or the verdict would not 


he atall flattering. The worst of the matter is, that they claim 
this sharp perception of the vile and vicious as a sort 
merit, and account it pure stern morality harahly to censure 
what they dislike in the conduct of othera. They take, 


a one-sided view of all things, try them according to their 


own standard of propricty, and so decide that they are alto- 
gether right or altogether wrong: they cannot bring them- 
selves to see that “the web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 


good and ill together,” that “our virtues would be proud if] 


our faults whipped them not; and our crimes would despair, 
if they were not cherished by our virtues.” This is rather 
too reasonable and philosphical a view of the question for 
them, and in reason and philosophy they profess to place but 
little faith. These very infallible personages have seen or 
heard that there are such things as foolishness and frivolity in 
ball-rooms, and therefore, without taking into account the 
mnocent mirth and harmless gaiety which predominate, they 
set down balls ag very foolish and frivolous affairs; they have: 
scen or heard that there are specks of immorality and disso- 
Mteness to be met with in a theatre, and therefore set down a 
theatre as a concentration of all that is dissolute and immoral; 
they have seen or heard that blacklegs, vagabonds, sharpers, 
&c, attend race courses, and therefore set down all that go as 
hlacklegs, vagabonds, or sharpers. They are great gener- 
alizers, and account a man who stands and looks at one full- 
tlcoded horse running against another asa species of monster, 
imeapable of discharging the moral and social duties of society. 
There has always been a particularly large quantity of cant 
abroad on the subject of morality; and the foundation of this 
cant appears to be laid in an erroneous belief of the extreme 
susceptibility of human nature to impressions of either good 
or evil. Men’s morals, like their constitutions, are more 
permanent and durable than is frequently imagined, and 
neither so easily destroyed or mended as mental and medi- 
val hypochondriacs would have us believe. A man beholds 
adiscreditable action or hears a questionable specch, and is 
no worse for it; or he secs a virtuous action and listens toa 
lecture containing the most excellent advice, and is no better 
for it, This is the case ninety-nine times out of a hundred ; 
and it takes a long familiarity with either good or evil to make 
a permanent impression on one with any pretensions to 
stability of charactor. Nothing can be more childish than to 
hear the advocates or opponents of the stage, for instance, 
endeavour to settle its general tendency by picking out little 
speeches and sentences either for or against morality ; and the 
inistakes to which this habit of looking at details and neglect- 
ing the sum total have given rise, are very curious. Many a 
play, like a man, has acquired a good character by sound- 
sug words and lip-professions only. An author will make a 
well-meaning peer or potentate declaim upon vice or virtue in 
the abstract, or in cases far removed from common life and 
every-day occurrences, and gain much credit for the excellent 
"tendency of his drama; while Gay’s “ Beggars’ Opera,” which 
exposes in plain ianguage the disgusting selfishness and utter 
want of feeling and principle in characters and amid scenes 
which take place under cur very noses, has been more than 
once hissed off the stage for its immorality! So much for 
consistency. 
For my own part I always loved horse-racing, and even 
when a child, and the qualities of horses were totally unknown 


to me, exhibited an incipient propencity for betting by making 


tiny wagers on the colours of the riders, Since that I have 
scen many a race, and never found my health, morals, or 
temper any thing the worse for so doing. 


{o starting, his polished skin glancing and glistening in the sun 
ts he moves eracefully alone, is as glorious a picture of ani- 


It isa fine sight i 
at all times to look upon a good horse; but to sce one of the 


noblest of a noble species led on to the race-coutse previous 


mated nature as a poet or painter would wish to behold. 
What fire and expreasion are in his eye! what a union of| 
strength and beauty in his finely moulded limbs! How light 
and elastic is his stcp—it seems es if it would scarcely crush 
the young grass on which he treads. And then to eee him 
matched with another, or others, like himself. The anxiety 
you feel about the fairness of the start—the quickened pulse 
and rapid circulation of the blood during the race, and the 
all-abeorbing interest of the final struggle, are indescribable, 
and I am sorry for those who have never experienced them. But 
then, cry your cold, fish-blooded moralists, this occasions bet- 
ting, and betting is gambling. Such a consequence by no 
means follows; but admit it for the sake of argument. What 
is this to the gambling that is carried on in Wall-street or other 
high places of Mammon? Is not the cotton trade gambling ? 
Are not manufacturing speculations gambling? And is not 
the banking system gambling, or something worse? Yet 
who ever hears of the immorality of those grave concerns? 
And as for betting, man will bet on some subject or other, and 
a horse-race is perhaps the very best thing they can exercise 
their talents upon. 


“Most 
Will bok the; 


is true enough, and accordingly men bet on all thinge—on the 
death or marriage of their friends—on the election of their ma- 
gistrates—on the reconsideration of Mr. Noah’s appointment 
—on their own weight, height, or circumference, or the weight, 
height, or circumference of their neighbours. ‘Then again 
the consistency of some very good people who look with horror 
on the betting of a dollar whether one horse runs faster than 
another, yet who I know invest large sums in lottery experi- 
ments—the worst, because the most foolish species of gambling. 
But the truth is, the world is made up of people who, as Butler 
says, 














, tll by lowing rendered sazer, 
eit own opiniuns by a wager,’ 


“Compound for sins feel inclined to, 
By damning thoso they have no mind to.” 

A volume composed of the lives or anecdotes of celebrated 
race horses would be an interesting study to the nataralist, 
the physiognomist, the craniologist, and the philosopher. A 
race-horse is an intelligent being, and not a mere machine 
urged forward by a man upon its back. Some of them are 
as capricious and fanciful as a fine lady, and some as obstinate 
and self-willed as a doctor of laws; while others again are: 
equally as sensible and intelligent as those who bestride them. 
I was intimately acquainted with 2 horse of this latter descrip- 
tion, well known to all who interest themselves in such con- 
cerns, by the name of Doctor Syntax. On many accounts 
this animal.was more remarkable than either the English or 
American Eclipse, and there were perhaps more romantic and 
eventful incidents in his life than in that of any animal that ever 
started. A horse is termed aged when it is above six years; 
cight or nine years are looked upon as a very long time for him 
to continue on the turf, and twelve are accounted a wonder. 
This horse continued running until the remarkable age of| 
sixteen; and had from his natural good sense, and long and 
extensive experience, acquired a fund of practical information 
and intelligence on racing subjects that was quite remarkable. 
It was curious to observe the coolness and composure with 
which, when winning, he would turn his head and look at 
his straining competitors. Among his other feata he had for 
a great number of ycars in succcssion won the principal prize 
at one race-course, (Lancaster.) His owner, who was im- 
mensely rich, and to whom the pecuniary gain arising from 
his winnings was as nothing, had at last determined to with- 
draw him from the turf, but against his better judgment was 
prevailed upon to let him run once more over his favourite 
course, at the same time publicly announcing that, beat or 
beaten, this was to be the lust of his races. An intense interest 
was excited. All the knowing ones, who considered him too 
far “declined into the vale of years,” bet against him, while 
the ignorant country people, who used with affectionate fami- 
liarity to term him “the old Doctor,” were his supporters. 
Several tine young horses, many of which had not seen the 
light of day, and others were not thought of when the vener- 
able Doctor was in his prime, were entered to contend with 
him. ‘The race began, and though he could have left them, 
or such as them, far behind in his best days, time had evidently 
done its work upon him. He kept the Jead, however, until 
near the winning-post the last time round, when his strength 
began tofail him and the others were evidently gaining ground ; 
‘one in particular was within a head of him; the noble erca- 
ture saw this and exerted himeclf, of his own free will, to the 
uttermost—for he was a high-minded horse atfd stopped on the 
instant if either whip or spur was applicd to him—he would 


not run “upon compulsion.” Of the vast multitude assembled 
every man held his breath. and nat ae enann? wae tr ho heer) 








Preven interest was unthought of, and betters bawted no longer. 
The struggle was ehort but decisive, and the Doctor once 
more pessed the goal a winner, though by the vericet trifle, 
Then were the tongues of the multitude untoosed, their mouths 
opened, and forth 

——"' One universal shout there rasb’d, 

Louder than the loud ocean; like a erash 

Of echoing thunder!” 
while the animal staggered, or went forward a little way by 
the force of his impetus, and then fell to the earth! He was 
immediately bled, recovered, was decorated with ribbons, and 
led off the course aa much an object of universal attention, 
and ae deservedly so, as Alexander the Great, when he entered 
Babylon. Best of quadrupeds! long and gratefully will he 
be remembered by his backers and admirers. He now passes 
the remainder of a green old age amid the rich park scenery 
which Washington Irving eo well describes, I hope this long 
episode will be forgiven by the readers of this paper. Let 
them not look down upon it, because the subject of it wasa 
horse. In numerous qualities, not only physical but mental, 
he was infinitely superior to many a biped, whose memoirs 
are obtruded upon the public in two volumes octavo. 

In the accompaniments of horse-racing the courses here are 
yet far behind those in England, that is, in the neatness and 
cleanliness of places of refreshment. It is really a pleasant 
sight over the water to sce a race-course, with its rows of 
white tents and fluttering colours, almost like the encamp- 
ment of a small army. Each of these tents is divided inte 
snug compartments, and its occupiers are concealed from the 
general gaze by linen as white as snow; and tea and coffee, and 
all sorts of refreshments, are comfortably provided, instead 
of swallowing bad spirits or worse wine, standing at a dirty 
bar, and jostled on all sides by others making their demands, 
One great cause of the difference is, that here respectable fe- 
males generally do not go to racea—there they do. A person 
bent upon drawing inferences would make this out to bea 
good or bad sign of the state of society, either one way or the 
other. It is no such thing, but a mere difference of custom. 
There a lady goes to a race-course just the same as one here 
goes to Niblo’s or Castle garden, and is as comfortably accom- 
modated. It is perbaps to be regretted that this is not the 
case here, as their presenco materially contributes to pre- 
serve that order and decency, which are apt to be infringed 
when e large body of men get together, with no such check 
upon them. The distance of the Long Island course. from 
thiscity perhaps occasioned their absence in the first instance, 
and its being now looked upon in the light of an speeEnetr, 
will very likely perpetuate it 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
THE RIGHT REVEREND REGINALD HEBER, D.D. 
Late Bishop of Calcutta. 

Iw presenting to our readers this brief eketch of the fife and 
labours of this truly christian prelate and accomplished scho- 
lar, it is our design to draw their attention to the extremely 
interesting particulars of his life, coupled as they are with his 
short but arduous exertions in his pastoral capacity in British 
India, a copious and authentic account of which is now pre- 
paring for the press in this city, written by Mrs. Heber, and 
to which our imperfect notice may afford some preparatory in- 
formation as to the engaging and edifying materials which 
are at the disposal of a biographer 60 well qualified for the task 
as the lady is represented to be who has undertaken the office. 

Reginald Heber, second bishop of Calcutta, was the son of 
the Rev. Reginald Heber, of Marton, in Yorkshire, England, 
and was born April twenty-first, 1783, at Malpas, in Cheshire, 
where his father was then possessed of a living. His mother 
was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Allanson, of Yorkshire. He 
may be said, therefore, “to be of Levitical descent.” From 
his earliest childhood he gave promise of those christian graces 
with which he was afterwards so richly endowed. The Bible 
was the book which he read with the most avidity, and from 
this early application of his powers he laid the foundation of 
that masterly knowledge of the scriptures, which he after- 
wards possessed, and to which nearly all his future reading 
was made directly or indirectly to contribute. At the grain- 


3|| mar-school of Whitchurch he reccived the elementary rudi- 


ments of a classical education, from which he was removed te 


c|| the care of a clergyman, who took charge of a select number 


of pupils, for the purpose of preparing them for college. In the 
year-1800\he ‘was admitted into Brazen-nose College, Oxford. 


After pursuing his studies at this ancient scat of learning for 
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“Carmen Seculare,” which, as the 
eighteen, raised the highest 
anticipations which were more then realized by his 
« Palestine,” produced in 1903, written for the prize poem of 
that year. The success of this production was unprecedent- 
ed. It was not merely read at the college, rewarded by a medal, 
ptinted for the benefit of admiring friends, and then forgot- 
ten, but it was eet to music by an eminent professor, by many 
it was committed to memory, and it was generally read. An 
English essay on the “Sense of Honour,” for which he also 
received the prize, completed his academic honours, and he 
quitted the university, retaining all his native modesty, and 
bearing with him the love and esteem of his cotemporaries. 
“From that moment to the day of his death,” says Sir Ed- 


track of light, the admiration of Britain and India.” 

From Brazen-nose College he was elected to a fellowship o| 
All-souls, and soon afterwards went abroad, to visit such parts 
of Europe as were at that time open to the Engtish traveller. 
Accompanied by a friend, he rasde the tour of Germany, Rus- 
ia, and the Crimea, keeping a journal, which was submitted 
on his retarn to that distinguished traveller, Dr. Clarke, who 
urged its publication. The modesty of Mr. Heber would not 
yield to this request, and Dr. Clarke availed himself of several 
of its passages, which were appended as notes to the doctor's 
own travels; the entire journal, however, will be published in 
the forthcoming life of Bishop Heber, which we have before 
alluded to as being prepared by his widow. . 


ward West, the chief justice of Bombay, ona | 


Having returned to England, he was Presented to the living g 


of Hodnet, in the county of Salop. He married Amelia, the 
daughter of Dr. Shipley, the late dean of St. Asaph, and 
thenceforward willingly devoted himself to the duties of a 
parish priest, a charge he faithfully performed, assiduously 
visiting his parishioners, and endearing himeelf to all ranks of| 
aociety by his affectionate and truly charitable disposition. 
The poor at Hodnet were his especial care; he was their ad- 
viser and their friend; and no better proof of his excellence 
can be offered, than in describing the general grief which per- 
vaded this little parish when the news of his premature death 
reached them, which is said to be ‘as if each inhabitant had 
again lost their friend and director.” 

Active, however, as the life of Mr. Heber was, it was still a 
studious one. Though his congregation were for the most part 
unlettered, his sermons are represented as being peculiarly rich, 
flowing, and metaphysical, conveyed in appropriate language 
to suit the capacity of his auditors, and full of that ecriptural 
knowledge which ever formed one of his chiefest attainments, 

From 1808 to 1815, he became known to the reading pub- 
lic by some critical eseays, furnished to the Quarterly Review, 

both theological and literary, and an admirable ordination 
sermon, printed at the request of the late bishop of Chester, 
before whom it was delivered. In 1822 he published the life 
of Jeremy Taylor, with e review of his writings; a work 
which is alone sufficient to carry hisname to posterity. About 
the same time he was called to fill the eminent post of preacher 
at Lineoln’s Inn, an office never conferred but on acknow- 
ledged talent. This appointment necessarily brought him to 
the metropolis for a portion of the year, and afforded a wider, 
Sicld for the display of his abilities ; the result was his nomina- 
tion to the bishopric of Calcutta, which had suddenly become 
vacant by the death of Dr. Middleton. Yet not rashly nor 
unadvisedly did he assume the functions of this high episcopal 
office. He at first declined the proffered elevation ; at length, 
after the deliberation of a week, he accepted the great work, 
from an imperious sense of duty alone, and determined to 
enter upon the arduous and dangerous gituation he was called 
upon to fill, with the fullest sense of its responsibility. 

On his arrival at Calcutta every demonstration of kindness 
and respect was shown him, and the hppiest results were 
anticipated from the influence and exertionsof such a character 
amongst the mixed population of that extensive country. He 
succeeded in conciliating the affections of all classes, and pro- 
duced a reverence for his sacred calling not usually awarded 
to the christian minister in this seat of luxury and splendour. 

We cannot trace him through the multifarious occupations 
which now engaged his attention, rendered more arduous by 
the infant state of the episcopal establishment there, and the 
general laxity of religious principles even amongst the Euro- 
peag settlers, It will be sufficient to say that they were per- 
formed with a zeal and fidelity which produced the most 
beneficial effects on those to whom his labours wore directed. 
In 1824 he performed his first visitation to the upper provinces; 
a journal of t!.:; long and interesting pilgrimage is already 









before the : '" written with the pen of a poet, and the 


In 1826 he again departed from Calcutta for the visitation 
lof Madras and the south of India. He reached Trechinoply 
jon the first of April of the same year, having performed o 
greater part of his intended visits; on Easter Sunday, on the 
third of the came month, he preached, and afterwards held a 
confirmation inthe fortchurch. Having retarned home warm 
land exhausted with his labours, he took a cold bath before 
breakfast. The attendant thinking he remained longer than 
usual in the bath, entered the apartment and found him pros- 
‘trate in the water. The alarm was given, and medical aid 
immediately procured, but the vital principle was extinct. 
A vessel had burst upon the brain, attributed to the sudden 
plunge into the cold water in his then excited state, 

He was buried on the north side of the altar of St. John’s 
church, at Trechinoply, and every demonstration of regpect 
was shown to his memory by the three presidencies of India. 
Sepulchral monuments were erected at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, and it was determined to found a scholarship for the 
last named presidency at the college in Calcutta, to be called 
Bishop Heber’s scholarship. He 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF GENIUS. 

Tue term genius, in ite general acceptation, has been de- 
ined “as being the talent or aptitude we receive from nature 
for excelling in any one thing,” a definition we shall adopt in 
our remarks on the subject, confining ourselves more particu- 
larly to the influence it exerts over the individual possessor of 
the faculty. 

The ramifications of genius are as diversified as is the nature 
of the beings in whom we see it embodied. We find it in the 
dark ages illumining the confined circle of human knowledge, 
enlarging the orbit, and spreading by its influence every use- 
ful and ornamental art. In more refined periods we sce it 
combining the known with novelty, and producing by such 
combination the most pleasing and elevating knowledge the 
mind is capable of attaining. With the ancients its influence 
spread (like the orb it may be compared with) light, and life, 
and vigour over all their undertakings. Embodied in its 
favoured possessors of those periods, genius gave energy to 
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gratification when its inventive powers have solved some | 
hitherto undiscovered mystery in the phenomena of nature, 
wherewith to enrich the stores of science, or has perfected | 
some mighty undertaking which will rank his name among | 
the illustrious benefactors of the whole human race! { 
Before closing this portion of the subject, we may notice | 
the distinction between true genius and that falee and glitter- 
ing assumption of it, the prevalent characteristic of our age. 
These claimants to the aspirations of true genius 
have indeed some of the brilliant traits which distinguish the | 
legitimate possessors of the faculty, and which are well calcu- 
lated to dazale and beguile the “million,” but like imitations 
of the purer metals, they cannot pass the analyzation of pro- | 
per teste without discovering their alloy. They have, it is 
true, their scintillations, but like the meteoric track, which 
eometimes illumines the northern horizon, they glitter but for 
the moment 

And leave not a rack bebind.'’ \ 
‘We now proceed to consider the disadvantages attached to 
the possession of genius, more particularly when coupled 
with an enthusiastic imagination, or when not regulated by 
those strong principles of moral government which every man 
is called upon to exert in his intercourse through life. 

The subject is a painful one, and the propositions we are 
about to adopt are at variance with generally received opinions 
on this head; but convinced of this melancholy truth, we 
venture fearlessly on the task, referring to facts recorded in 
the imperishable pages of history in support of the principles 
we ahall endeavour to substantiate. 

Shakspeare, with his usual felicity, has beautifully said that 

‘(Bpitite are not finely touched 

Bat to fine issues ; nor nature never lends 

‘The amallest scraple of her excellence, 

But, like a |dess, she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use.” 
Were such effects the constant attendants on genius, we need 
not expend much matter in illustrating the disadvantages at- 
tached to the character. 

The possessor of this faculty we have already endeavoured 
to depict. Imaginative in the highest sense the term is capa- 
ble of bearing, he revels in the indulgencies of his own crea- 
tive fancy with unrestrained indulgence. Forming for him- 
self an existence of his own, he cannot, during the delirium 
of enthusiastic feeling, descend to mix with those grosver 





materials which compose this sublunary state of things.°Shrink- 





the statesman, courage to the warrior, and magnanimity to 
the patriot. 

In literature and the arts, it raised for itself shrines at which 
succeeding ages have offered up the incense of fervent admi- 
ration and devotion, which will remain as splendid monu- 
ments to attest its power, until language shall be extinct, or 
intellect cease to be the God-like attribute of man. 

While cursorily noticing its general advantages, the inven- 
tive powers of genius may well claim ourattention. What a 
vast and luminous field is here opened for our admiration and 
eulogy! The catalogue of inventions in science and in art, 
which owe their sole existence to genius, would fill volumes 
in detailing. We cannot turn to the most trifling minutie of, 
necessary comfort, nor to the refined enjoyments of luxury 
and of taste, but all are the results of this creative faculty, 
enriching and enlarging the resources of civilized man. 

Thus connected as genius is, with every pleasurable feeling 
and with all useful acquirements, it is not surprising that its 
effects have been so highly valued. ‘The ancients awarded to 
genius divine honours and unfeigned devotion, and the later 
ages of the world have not been deficient in their acknowledg- 
ments to tho bright cmanations from the same glorious faculty. 

We now proceed to trace its effects on the individual pos- 
seseor. The‘proud depository of genius rises above his 
fellow-men, sublimated by the ethereal qualities of which he 
is composed. He . 

“ Glances from heaven to earth, from carth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth, 
‘The forms o! unknown,” Ais mighty er 


“Turns them to sbape, and gives to airy nothin 
A local habitation and a name.” 7. ” 


A mind thus endowed appropriates the whole world and its 





productions to its own especial use, and entering into the vast || 


ayena of “nature’s God,” it discovers beauties which do not 
strike inferior minds. It clothes in the fervid colours of its 
own imagination every scene it witnesses, every circumstance 
with which it is attended—thus creating for itself an existence 
more elevated and more exquisite than is allotted to the dull and 
senseless individual who toils out his meed of days in uniform 
monotony, uncheered by the bright illuminations of this 





splendid gift. If devoted to the exclusive pursuit of aciansa’ 





jing with fastidious delicacy from the common transactions of 
life, unless as far as necessity may compel him, he contracts a 
morbid sensibility of feeling, an excited irritability of tempera- 
ment, so at variance with the equable tenor necessary to the 
holding our just position in society, that we may use the 
simple but expressive language of Burns, and say, “It is no! 
easy to imagine a more helpless state than his whose poetic 
fancy unfite him for the world, and whose character as 0 
scholar gives him some title to the politesse of life.” 

Another disadvantage attendant on genius is the constant 
danger there is of the possessor’s soaring at every thing with 
in the reach of thought or action, however unqualified he may 
be, by the want of preparatory education or doep reflection ; 
his rashness, like the fabled Phaeton, incites him to attempt 
the moet daring tasks, exposing him not unfrequently to simi- 
lar defeat and contempt. Hence the absurd theories, which 
mystify rather than enlighten science; hence the visionary 
and multifarious creeds which distract the calm inquirer after 
truth, and from hence too frequently occur those mental aber- 
rations, the melancholy attendants on wild and unrestrained 
genius! It is also liable, from its pruriency of imagination 
to overrate its actual value; measuring itself by an inflated 
standard, and viewing things only through one distorted me- 
dium, it assumes an altitude of perfection or of consequence, 
which only renders its foibles and its follies more glaringly 
defective. While mounted on this self-elocted pinnacle, scorn- 
ing the trammels of society, and maintaining its own misan- 
thropic superiority, it becomes a mask for ridicule to aim its 
shafts at, and an object on which morality may apply its well- 
deserved censure. 

The frequent immorality of genius, unless prevented by 
the strong counteracting principles we have before named, is 
well deserving of a passing notice. With imaginations heated 
ito excess, and judgments porverted, it surely cannot be argued 
that the moral temperament of the man can be oqually cool as 
those calm, steady individuals, who pass tranquilly through 
life, unvisited by its brilliant irradiations, unmoved by its se- 
ductive powers. The mere fact of the:contempt which genius, 


not duly regulated, most generally feels for received opinions, 
rman stabiah thea nasitian that lan a 
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It may be contended that the mind, which is constantly 
employed in the contemplation of every thing beautiful in na- 
ture and valuable in art, cannot but be touched with the subli- 
mity attached to such subjects, and will be restrained from, 
rather than incited fo, any dereliction from virtue. The argu- 
ments we have before adduced are here equally applicable, 
only viewing these objects with enthusiastic ardour and at- 
tachment; appropriating them but to one studied end, and 
considering them only as the works of supereminent excel- 
lence, or as fertile sources for developing the faculty it poe- 
sesses, there is great danger of losing sight of any reference 
to that almighty power, which has created, and from whom is 
derived the pre-eminence of perfection so admired ; looking 
also too frequently to natural causes, and straying amid a mul- 
titude of ingenious, yet wild theories, the revealed author of 
all things is neglected, and a reverence is consequently lost for 
the observance of those laws which have been accepted as the 
divine guide for all mankind. 

The characteristics we have already traced as attached to 
genius are also at variance with that prudent and orderly at- 
tention to our interests in this life, which is indispensable 
alike for the preservation of integrity of character and inde- 
pendence of mind. Its poverty is proverbial. 

“Genius is praised, but hungry lives and ccld,"” 
is the melancholy truth described by Gray. ‘ Wits live men 
know not how, and at last die obscurely, men know not 
where,” is the sarcastic remark of the sage Roger Ascham. 
Unaccustomed to sober calculation, or toa just appreciation of | 
the gifts of fortune, the possessor of genius is either heed- 
fessly extravagant when fortune smiles upon him, or oppress- 
ed with disgust and disappointment when deprived of the ad- 
vantages which wealth bestows ; he becomes consequently 
overpowered by a morbid inactivity, and sinks under the 
weight of these combined feelings, the victim of his own weak- 
ness and imbecility. To all these may be added the contume- 
ly and neglect, to which even the most acknowledged geniuses 
have been exposed; a glance at the lives of a few celebrated 
men, in various ages, will fully establish this melancholy fact. 

Homer, we are informed, was an itinerant ballad monger. 
Plautus turned a mill for his subsistence. Terence was sold 
asaslave. Paul Borghese, the Italian poet, knew fourteen 
trades, yet was starved to death. Tasso struggled through a 
life of poverty, and laboured at times under mental aberration. 
Camoens ended his days in an almshouse. Cervantes suf- 
fered imprisonment and numerous slights, and at length died 
of want. Corneille endured all the ills of poverty and ne- 
ulect. JRacine left his family in such distress that they were 
afterwards supported by a pension. Wilton has only been ap- 
preciated by the age which succeeded him. Spenser, the ad- 
mired Spenser, died neglected and in want. Ben Jonson 
suffered numerous hardships. Fletcher, a cotemporary au- 
thor, says of him, 

“Poorly poor man he lived, poorly poor man he died." 
Crichton (the admirable) lived on the supply of a day, and 
died in a midnight brawl. Butler was never master of fifty 
pounds. Dryden struggled through a life of indigence. Lee 
was confined four years ina mad house. Deckan, Cotton, 
and Lloyd, all suffered much from want, and all died in a 
prison. Savage is a striking example of ill-directed genius. 
Churchill died a beggar. Bickerstaff fled for debt. Collins 
passed most of his life in want, and died reduced to mental! 
imbecility. Smollet suffered innumerable privations, and died 
neglected in a foreign country. Goldsmith gained but a pre- 
carious subsistence. Paul Hifferman died of a jaundice, 
lought on by want, Chatterton committed suicide, sup- 
posed to proceed from censure and neglect. Kirk White fell 
a martyr to the same refinement and sensibility. The fate of 
Burns is well known. We will not extend the catalogue fur- 
ther; the life of nearly every man of genius would furnish 
materials to support the proposition we have adopted. In the 
present day there is not, perhaps,so much neglect and apathy 
exhibited towards struggling genius as formerly, yet how few, 
even in this boasted age of liberality, attain the eminence they 
aspire to. Viewing, then, the manifest disadvantages attach- 
ed to the possession of this faculty, it may perhaps be assert- 
ed, that mere rational intcllect is a higher blessing than the 
gitt of genius, however splendid. 








A NOBLE REPLY.—The cardinal Dubois once sent for Bou- 
don, an eminent surgeon, to perform a very serious operation. 
The cardinal on seeing him enter the room, said to him, “ You 
must not expect, sir, to treat me in the rough manner you treat 
those poor wretches at the hospital.” “My lord,” replicd M. 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF MUSIC, 
AND THEIR ACCORDANCE WITH MODERN PRACTICE. 
IN THREE PARTS—PART THE FIRST. 

‘1 aay silver sound, because musicians sound for silver.’” 
Wene you ever at a concert? If you ever were, the lines 
jof your expressive physiognomy must have been “worth the 
marking.” As you observed the nimble bows of the musi-| 
cians dance, and quiver, and bound, upon the tortured strings, 
the conceit of the player, the affectation of the amateur, the; 
nonchalance and lassitude of the fashionable lounger, the men, 
with pale stone faces, looking half asleep, like busts, the la- 
dies attentive by starts, and then, ever and anon, relapsing, 
into chit-chat ; until vainly trusting for impunity to the noise| 
of a “tutti,” in some pitiless overture, they are at once be- 
trayed, by some sudden pause of a bar, which the composer 
(who cannot himself tell why) has interposed at so inconve- 
nient a juncture. As you gazed upon all these things, I sus- 
pect your countenance must have discovered some distin- 
guishing signs of lurking scepticism as to the merits of so 
strange a scene. Do not be alarmed—the matter is between 
ourselves, Far be it from me to attempt to seduce you into 
putting your imprimatur upon any set of unfashionable 
opinions. ‘hat is not your way—still one cannot help think- 
ing, that had doubts and difficulties not been sticking like a 
remora to the bottom of your understanding, you would ere 
this have put forth an unanswerable exposition of the subli- 
mities of modern music. You must own it is strange, that 
the admirers and cultivators of modern science have not in- 
vented any thing like a consistent thoory of musical exprea- 
sion—nay, that the vague ideas of most writers on music, 
with relation to its expression, embody the very principles, 
which in their full extent are most inimical to modern prac- 
tice. Nor will it be Iess odd, if musical reasoners, as well as! 
composers, have just admitted into their works meaning 
enough to show their abuse of those laws upon which it is 
naturally founded. To come, however, to the point, 

Music may be briefly defined to be the poctry of sound. It 
scems to be agreed on all hands, that its province and end is 
to express poetically, by means of inarticulate sound, certain 
passions and feelings incident to human nature. This is in 
volved both in the practice and phraseology of all musical peo- 
ple. From the earlicst times, the lover has interested his mis- 
tress, and the gencral excited his troops, by means of music 
and gong ; and composers have, from time immemorial, affixed 
to their compositions, words and expressions of dircction, 
which imply that the pieccs to be played cither have, or pre- 
tend to have, some connexion with the feclings of the auditor. 
We have as many marginal hints as in a German tragedy, 
and much to the same purpose, and generally quite as much 
Now if a tune is to be “amaroso,” or “ macstoso,” 
or “agitato,” or “ pastorale,” or “spiritoso ;” in plain English, 
if musical sound is to express sentiment or passion, it can only 
do so in one of these two ways. Either the notes singly, or 
in some known combinations, must, as words are, be under- 
stood to be arbitrary signs of the things to be expressed by 
them ; or else they must express passions and feclings by 
copying so nearly, that the likeness may be recognised, those 
sounds which nature has appropriated to the expression of| 
those passions and feelings. The first of these modes has 
never, I believe, been contended for. Arbitrary significations 
[have indeed been attempted, by fanciful individuals, to be 
| affixed to the peculiarities of the tones of different musical in- 
struments ; but these fancies have not been generally received. 
To the notes or divisions of notes of the musical scale, how- 
ever, meanings of this sort have been never attributed. 
Crotchets and quavers have never been invested with the pow- 
ers of letters; ncither have they been made to stand for whole 
Words, like the characters of the Chinese alphabet. It should 
eem then, that if melody is expressive at all, it must be so by 
hitation—and by imitation of that which is sufficiently fami- 
liar to the minds of men in general, to render likely a gencral 
recognition of the resemblance. ‘That peculiar intonations of| 
|| Voice, in the expressions of certain passions and feelings, are 
|;common not only to whole nations, but, with some varicties, 
to mankind in gencral, is a fact that experience teaches, It is 
observable, too, that of all others, the people whose language 


necded. 








|Icessful in music—I mean the French. 
| 


The tones as well as 
the looks of love, jealousy, anger, revenge, joy, or despair, 
need only to be exhibited by the actor, to be at once felt and 
known. Tones, in fact, arc of as great consequence as words, 
inasmuch as by varying them, a sentence of praise may be 
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mour. It is by a reference, then, to these well-known into- 
nations of passion, thet the meaning of a combination of 
musical sounds is to be escertained. But the imitation is not 
a servile one, The musician, like the poet, is to preserve a 
rhythmical regularity ; he is to conform to certain laws and 
limitations ; and, above all, to impart a poetical heightening to 
his euphonic delineations, without overstepping the modesty 
of nature. He is to marry the poetical to the natural in 
sound, neither dividing the substance nor confounding the 
persons ; a delicate task, and one which exalts the original 
musician into a poet. He is a bard who expresses himeelf in 
musical instead of articulate sounds ; and, to read his compo- 
sitions, we must learn to sing or play, or else have them read 
to us by those who can. 

It is this poetical imitation of the natural tones of passion, 
which is the origin and essence of musical expression. Other 
imitations have indeed been introduced into modern composi- 
tion ; but they do not deserve the name of expression, and are 
of a nature totally dissimilar. They, in fact, depend, for the 
most part, upon the peculiar tone of the instrument employed, 
and not upon abstract resemblance, as the poetical imitation 
of the rises and falls of passion must do. Thus we have 
storm-pieces for the piano-forte, in which the lower keys are 
rumbled into a sort of thunder, and the higher “ tipped” 
to resemble drops of rain or hail. We have shrill fac-similes 
of the whistling of birds, and battles, in which the great-drum 
is thumped for cannon, and the kettle-drum rattled in the 
manner of galloping of horses; but to what do all these pecu- 
liarities amount? Why, to a proof that a piano-forte can 
tumble something like distant thunder, and “ drip, drip,” as 
Mr. Coleridge would say, like “ water-drops;” that an octave- 
flute is not very unlike the whistle of a bird, and the percus- 
|sion of a double-drum neasly as bad as the “ report of a cul- 
verin.” They delineate no passion, nor can they excite any, 
excepting indirectly, and by chance. The curiosity they gra- 
tify is trifling, and it can only be once gratified. One reason 
certainly, why compositions of this sort must please a certain 
class of hearers, is their artful and complicated mechanism— 
but more of this by and by. 

Harmony is, or ought to be, the handmaid of melody. It 
cannot be denied, however, that it includes in itself the power 
of pleasurable excitement. For proof of the existence of this 
excitement we may appeal to facts. The sound of an Zolian 
harp, for ,instance, is pleasing, merely from the chords. The 
order in which they are produced is the work of chance. The 
excitement would seem to be direct, and to act strongly upon 
the nerves as a stimulus. Indeed, sounds produced simulta- 
neously, for the most part, act strongly upon the nerves, The 
excitement caused by discords, however, is disagreeable, and 
with some persons so violently efficient as to induce that ner- 
vous affection, called “teeth on edge.” In Mozart, when a 
:child, it produced convulsions. That chord and discord are 
only varicties of nervous vibration, seems pretty evident, in 
the fact, that those who are incapable of pleasure from the 
lone, are also nearly, in a like degree, insensible of pain from 
the other. ‘The excitation from harmony has likewise, in 
some instances, been known to have brought on fainting and 
stupor, with persons of an irritable temperament. From all 
this it appears to follow, then, that the pleasure arising from 
harmony, be it as intense as it will, is a bodily rather than 2 
mental pleasure. It is a dram taken by the ear, only the ex- 
hilaration is transicnt like that of the nitrous oxide. It docs 
not act through the intellect, but goes directly to the nervous 
system. We must be allowed, therefore, to conclude, that the 
pleasure of harmony is inferior in its nature to that of melod: 
and that melody ought not to be sacrificed to it, nor put be- 
neath it, as has long been the case. The invention of coun- 
terpoint has so fur been the bane of melody. The mathema- 
jtical has over-run the poetical. The mechanical has overlaid 
‘the intellectual. Nor is this to be wondered at. The thing is 
capable both of explanation and excuse. 

It is asserted somewhere by Rousseau, no mean judge of 
such matters, that the musical world may be divided into 
three classes—Those who are capable of feeling the intellec 
‘tual part of music, who are generally men with something of 
‘a poetical temperament, and no very correct ear for harmony: 
—'Those who have an car for harmony, and a taste for harmo: 
| nious arrangement, but whose feelings are not excited by cx- 
| pressive melody, and who ure, for the most part, men deficient 
in imagination ; and lastly, Those who unite these two quali 
fications—a class, says Rousseau, rather rare. Jn this judg- 
ment of the celebrated citizen of Gencya, 1 must.own that my 
limited observation, ias far as\it gocs) strongly inclines me to 
concur. Now, if this idea be founded in truth, the conse 








‘Jonent chanees in the world of music are of natural occur: 
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Tence; nor is it easy to conceive 
materially different. 

Before the discovery of counterpoint and of the present ac- 
curate system of musical notation, the science (if science it 
could be called) of music was limited to the composition and 
repetition of a few simple airs. The harmonies, when har- 
mony was attempted, were mean and monotonous, and the 
composer or performer possessed little means and less inclina- 
tion to improve this branch of his art. Indeed, if the date of 
many of the finest old airs be as modern as some contend, the 
indifference of the bards who composed them, to harmonious 
accompaniment, is alinost incredible. They must of necessity 
have been aware of the improved arrangement of harmonies, 
and of the passion for that arrangement, which had then 
been spread, chiefly by the ministers of religion, over all 
Europe. Yet 60 little have the minds of the poets, who con- 
ceived those melodies, condescended to invest themselves in 
the trammels of science, that of those exquisite remains, there 
are few which do not violate some of the rules of composition, 
and ecarcely any which, without injury to the melody, admit 
of a moderately full or scientific accompaniment. Be this, 
however, as it may, it is clear enough that the number of the 
individuals who lived either by the composition or performance 
of those airs, could not have been great, and in all likelihood 
was small. The whole of the known music about that period 
would, perhaps, not equal in bulk the thousandth part of the 
composition of the last ten years ; and probably not one of the 
composers was the author of as many of those imperishable 
melodies as would fill a modern folio second page. The reli- 


how they could have been 


gious music of the ages prior to the invention of counterpoint, |; 


would seem to have been very deficient. It was necessarily 
simple; and where all passions save that of devotion were 
forbidden, melody naturally became either monotonous or un- 
impassioned ; at last, probably both. 

In this state of things counterpoint and the phrenzy for 
complete harmony, which to this hour is only subsiding, effect- 
ced a radical and total change. A new order of men, that is to 
say, Rousseau’s second class, became, from their numbers, and 
from the endless variety of which the description of music 
they cultivated is susceptible, the lords of the ascendant. 
‘The power of employing a multiplicity of voices and of in- 
struments in chapels and cathedrals, was immediately turned 
to account. The church was omnipotent ; and the ‘“ Maestro 
di Capella” was only another name for the best musician in 
the place. 
bards, whoin all countries have composed what is called ‘“na- 
tional melody,” were at once buried under an avalanche of| 
motets, canons, masses, requiems, anthems, hymns, psalms, 
and chorusses. To these were quickly added fugues, sym- 
phonies, sonatas, duetts, quartets, quintetts, and all the varie- 
ties of what has been called “chamber-music.” It is a mis- 
take to imagine that the complication of harmony has been a 
taste gradually acquired. It was a phrenzy sudden and irre- 
sistible, both from its novelty and from the ‘real effects it is 
capable of producing. Those with the truest feeling of mu- 
sical expression were naturally more or less captivated, like 
others, by the excitement of harmonious accompeniment. 
‘Those whose feelings were in the ear alone, rushed forward to 
claim pre-eminence for the elaborate and injurious additions 
which excited with such effect their groeser sensations, Sci- 
ence too was formally enlisted in the service ; and mathema- 
ticians, with neither ear nor feeling, eagerly caught at conse- 
quence in a department where they had never dreamed o! 
shining. ‘The elegantly turned sentiment of Heinsiug, “ Har- 
moni@ pater est numerue,” was carried to ite full extent. 
Some of the wonderfully elaborate movements of the carly 
harmonists show the extremes to which this mania carried 
them. Doubtless these harmonies were crude and harsh, and 
often barbarous, and later science has done much in sweeten- 
ing their discordant chords, and refining their awkward modu- 
lations. Still as the knowledge of harmonies has extended, 
it is undeniable that harmonious composition has, upon the 
whole, been simplified. Hasse, Vinci, and Sebastian Bach, 
and then Handel, began to improve and polish the melody so 
neglected by their predecessors ; and, as Dr. Burney expresses 
it, to “thin the accompaniments,” that, like untrimmed under- 
wood, choked up and smothered what they were meant to adorn. 





When Godfrey de Bouloign, the great champion of the cru- 
sadere, was inaugurated king of Jerusalem, he was offered a 
crown, which he meekly declined, saying, that he would never 
wear a crown of gold in the place where his Saviour had worn 
a crown of thorns. 

An ivory turner in London has just made his fortune in a 
singular manner : in sawing in two the tooth of an elephant, 
he fund in the centre of ita diamond worth 13,0000. sterling. 


The expressive but simple airs of the obscure illiterate vulgarity, which too often deface and disgrace some 
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Newepapers.—There is not an engine wielded by human 
hands which can, in extent of power and certainty of execu- 
tion, compare with the public press. The abstract specula- 
tions of philosophy, the unerring deductions of science, the 
wily declamations of politics, as well as the grace and majesty 
of eloquence, the fanciful creations of poetry, and the sober 
realities of life, are all, by its sole agency, converted into tan- 
gible and perceptible forms, impressed upon durable mate- 
rials, multiplied at will without number, distributed through 
whole populations, scattered far and wide to every corner of, 
the earth, and even handed down to ages yet unborn. But 
that we are rendered familiar with this potent instrument, and 
come to regard it with the same Indifference as, in ordinary 
moments, we gaze upon the spacious sky, the boundless 
ocean, and indeed upon creation entire, we would start in, 
astonishment at the immense influence which it exercises 
upon ourselves, and mankind in general. There are some in- 
dividuals, and those public men, who have professed to disre- 
yard the newspapers, and to be careless of their contents—of 
their praise or censure. Such professions are either false, 
or the result of conceited stupidity and self-deception. No 
man can or should be insensible to assertions which go abroad | 
to thousands of his fellow-men, and which must, more or} 
less, operate on their minds to his benefit or his injury. Itis 
true that these vehicles of varied information and endless 
novelty are frequently made subservient to the advancement } 
of the basest objects, and exhibit levity of the most disgust- 
ing character, ignorance the most unblushing, and virtue 
not the most unquestionable. But this is an abuse—and to’ 
ite toleration we must submit rather than to a censorship, or 
entire suppression of so generally useful and necessary an 
organ of the body politic. These evils will, in most cases, 
produce a re-action sooner or later, and thus destroy them- 
selves, The good, however, remains; it is felt in the diffusion 
of useful information, in the general spirit of active intelligence | 
which it creates and fosters, and in the more noble interest in 
public affairs, which, when ably conducted, it will never fail | 
toinspire. Deep must be the regret of those who perceive— 
and who can fail to perceive?—the frequent abuses which 
creep into the press, even in this enlightened country ; the low 
ecurrility, the unpardonable levity, the indiscriminate and 
parasitical sycophancy, the bare-faced ignorance and even 


of our largest sheets, We cannot conceive a situation more 
trying and responsible than that of the editor of an exten- 
sively circulated diary. It is in his power to deal forth good 
or ill to the community, to infuse a spirit of virtue, morality, 
anda love of knowledge, or to pamper the spirit of detraction, 
lend his countenance to the moet debasing immorality, diffuse 
a depraved taste in letters, encourage laxity of conduct, and 
even open violation of the laws. Is this picture overstrained ? 
It is easy to point out the proofs. But ours is not the painful 
task. The judgment of the public may slumber for a while, 
but it must overtake the guilty. . 





Benevolent and Religious Societies.—Tho anniversarics 
of a great number of these institutions are wisely celebrated 
about the same period; an opportunity is thus given for the | 
mutual interchange of opinion, and for friendly intercourse | 
between a large body of individuals united in a common effort 
to ameliorate the condition of their fellow-men. Amicable 
discussions thus arise, which often elicit fine specimens of 
oratory, and diffuse a knowledge of the purposes and the 
views of the representatives of different and far distant sec- 
tions of our country. And as long as the friends and foun- 
ders of these societies cherish a truly humane and universal 
spirit of toleration, and condemn all exclusive dictation or un- 
warrantable interference with the consciences of their fellow- 
{| citizens, so long shall public opinion befriend and support their 
efforts. We have not space to notice the diflerent meetings | 
in detail, and shall therefore content ourselves with a slight 
glance at some of the most prominent. 

Tho “ American Bible Society” held their annual meeting 
at their house in Nassau street, on Wednesday the 12th inst. 
Delegates appeared from Maiue, New-Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachussets, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New-York, New- 
| Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Ohio, and Indiana. *From the report of the board 
of managers it appears that the receipts of the last year were} 
one hundred and seventy thousand and sixty-scvcn dollars 
and fifty cents. ‘The total number of Bibles issued, two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand fire hundred and eighty- 
three. The total number printed, three hundred and eight! 














thousand copies, 
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The “ American Tract Society.’ The whole number of 
tracts printed during the last year is upward of five millions 
and two hundred thousand, and since the formation of the so- 
ciety twenty millions and three hundred and forty-one thou- 
sand. Whole number of pages printed, one hundred and 
eighty-six millions and a half! 

“ American Home Missionary Society.” This society has 
assisted five hundred churches during the last year, and em- 
ployed three hundred missionaries. Two or three hundred 
sunday schools have been established. 

“School Societies." These presented an unusual display 
of infancy and childhood, slowly ripening under the foster 
care of education and morality. The number of pupils was 
immense, and offered a delightful prospective of future use- 
fulness and intelligence. 

“ General Union for promoting the observance of the Sab- 
bath.” Resolutions were passed inciting the members to con- 
tinued exertions in behalf of the cause for which they had 
united. The Rev. Dr. Cox submitted the following additional 
resolution : 

“That the members of this eociety being conscientious- 
ly opposed, as citizens of a free country, and as christians, 
to any union of church and state, and to all laws for the ob- 
servance or the desecration of the Sabbath, will continue to 
recommend its sanctification only by the influence of personal 
example, of moral suasion, with arguments drawn from the 
oracles of God, from the existing laws of our country, appeals 
to the consciences and the hearts of men, and fervent suppli- 
cations to the Lord of the Sabbath.” “ 

Steamboat Competition.—Competition is the soul of busi- 
nesa—the life of trade. It awakens ambition, stimulates in- 
dustry, and elicits imprevement, To its kindling spirit are 
we indebted for the splendour and refinement of modern art, 
for the developement of skill and the inventions of ingenuity 
in the luxuries and conveniences of life. Our matchless 
packets which fly on the wings of the wind, and defy dis- 
tance—our lofty warehouses vying with each other in the 
tichness and beauty of their fabrics—our commodious, ample, 
and splendid edifices—the products of the arts—in short, all 
the artificial blessings which we so abundantly enjoy, un 
doubtedly emanate from that spirit of competition which in- 
cites men to excel each other for profit and fame. It is only 
however when the spirit is kept within proper bounds, that 
its effects are thus salutary. So long as the object of labour, 
traffic, or commodity is improved, the public is necessarily bene 
fitted. But it often happens that competition is carried on, 
not in attempts to improve, but to lower the value, in other 
words, tocheapen the price. And then the public are sure to 
suffer. They may at first be caught by the attraction of low 
prices, but they assuredly will be disappointed in the equiva- 
lent which they receive. Such it appears to us has been the 
case with the steamboats. We do not intend to asscrt that 
the original prices charged for conveyance on board of these 
useful, nay, necessary transports, was not extravagant. It may 
have been so: but then the convenience and safety, and even 
luxury of a conveyance on board, was tenfold what it is since 
the prices have been so immoderately reduced. There surcly 
is a medium rate which might be agreed on, consistent with 
the remuneration of the owners on the one hand, and the in- 
terests of the public on the other. To encourage reduction 
below this rate is to court danger, and tempt to imposition. 
Less careful and skilful crews will have to be hired ; less strong 
and durable materials employed in the construction of the 
boats and the machinery, if the money to be reimbursed to 
owners, is to fall short of the cost necessary to have a good 
boat with safe machinery and well manned. It were folly 
to expect sacrifices from owners when the public refuse 
to make any in their own behalf. We say therefore that all 
those who have the general good at heart, and who would 
obviate the recurrence of disasters, too often occasioned by the 
very causes which we have pointed out, should discountenance 
all steamboat competitions for low prices. 

As to competition in speed or racing, that is fortunately 
forbidden by law, and al! impositions should carcfully be 
noted and reported by every conscientious man. 

Rokeby, a Tale of the Cicil Wars.—This now opera, which 
has been twice received with the most enthusiastic applause, 
by full and fashionable audiences, will be repeated on Tues- 
day evening next, togcther with a great variety of other en- 
tainments, for the benefit of the author—our facetious and 
singularly-gifted correspondent C. Asan evidence of the vely 
high estimation entertained of the picce by the managers 
themselves we may cite the fact, that they have produced it in 
a stylo of splendor with which few, dramas; aro’prescnted to 
public notice.) The ‘scenery-and dresses are etircly new, the 
music effective, and eminently successful. 
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THE HIGHLAND MINSTREL BOY. 
COMPOSED BY J. BARNET. 
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SECOND VERSE. \| When they were seen with her: \| Her highland minstrel boy. i In mony a southern hall, ) I think, wi’? mournful joy, 
Oh! her presence could, on ev'ry star, || Her brow was calm andsleeping sea, | Oh! her presence, &c. || But there was one far—far away, Upon the time when Mary wod 
New brillinney confer, || © Her glance was full of joy, | THIRD VERSE. ‘A world above them all; Hier highland minstrel boy. 
And I thought the flow’rs were sweeter far,|| And oh! her heart was true to me, | Thae play’d to ladies fair and gay, And now, tho’ weary years have fled, Uhaeplay’d, &c. 


















SONG. 

She died in beauty !—like a rose 
Blown from its parent stem ; 
She died in beauty !—like a pearl 
Dropp’d from some diadem ; 

She died in beauty !—like a lay 
Along a moonlit lake ; 

She died in beauty !—like a song 
Of birds amid the brake. 


She died in beauty !—like the snow 
On flowers dissolved away ; 

She died in beauty !—like a star 
Lost on the brow of day. 

She lives in glory !—like night’s gems 
Set round the silver moon ; 

She lives in glory !—like the sun 
Amid the blue of June! 





“ As brief as woman's love."*—Shakspeare. 
‘Tus is one of the few axioms which have grown into gene- 
. tal use, without being strictly correct in their application. It 
conveys in fact a libel on the sex, wholly unworthy of their 
character. A few striking exceptions to the fervency and 
constant devotedness of “ woman’s love’ may be found on 
record, and are doubtless within every man’s experience ; but 
test the firmness and the endurance of affection in woman, 
and they will be found to exceed the same paseion in our 
sex to a very great extent. Speak, ye mothers, whose fond 
and attentive care has watched over the infancy of your off- 
spring, whose untiring zeal has tended the helplessness of| 
childhood, curbed the follies of youthful inexperience, and 
checked the exuberant recklessness of ripening manhood ; 
who have seen with anguish your fondest hopes and wishes 
blasted in the bud, yet still have clung to the cherished object 
you have doted on, through the progressive steps of folly, per- 
haps of guilt, and when tainted and dishonoured by his vices, 
cast off by a frowning world, and bereft of every other sup- 
port, has he not found a mother’s heart unchanged still? A 
sister’s love, is also lasting, 
“ Nor time nor circumstance,”” 
can chill this affection. Daughters, too, have been found, 
who would brave every peril, endure every scorn, rather than 
forsake their parents. 





But shall this reflection on ' woman’s love” for a moment 
be indulged, while the sacred affection of a wife is the hallowed 
ble. i: + which thousands can attest as being the most “sove- 

2man?T’ Who has not felt ip the derkest honr of 





sorrow, the beaming rays of hope proceeding from the un- 
changed and deep-rooted affection of the partner of his woes, 
the soother of his cares? Let us not, then, adopt this fallacious 
axiom, but rather say “‘ firm as woman’s love.” 

Eanty mmprese1ons.—Every one must have found how 
difficult it is to eradicate early impressions, or to overcome 
prejudices acquired later in life. Our first impressions cling 
tous with a tenacity which no change of place nor situation 
can destroy. The home of our childhood, the friends and 
associations of our youthful days, form images in our remem- 
brance which can never be wholly obliterated. ‘The wanderer 
from his native country may in his adopted home mect new as- 
sociations, andacquire more wealthy connexions, and a higher 
standing in society than he held in the land which gave him 
birth, still the humble dwelling in which he was reared, the 
partners of his early joys and sorrows, the habits he was ac- 
customed to in youth, are all “green spots” in his reminis- 
cences, continually watered from the fount of never-failing 
memory. 

Inteceitv.—Integrity of character compriscs moro than 
the mere punctual discharge of pecuniary engagements, or an 
honest dealing in our worldly transactions. There is a morale 
in this qualification which spreads itself over every action we 
perform, and regulates the whole man. The failings of hu- 
manity crouch beforg its sway, the passions of our nature are 
subdued by its presence, censoriousness, lying, littleness of| 
mind, and duplicity are all eubjected to its rule, while the baser| 
passions cannot find a resting-place in that heart which is| 
occupied by integrity. 

This world cannot explain its own difficulties without the 
assistance of another. 





THE PREMATURE WHITE HAT. 


I met a man in Regent-street, 
A daring man was he; 
He had a hat upon his head 
As white as white could be! 
‘Twas but the first of March !—Away 
Three hundred yards I ran— 
Then cast a retrospective glance 
At the misguided man. 


I thought it might be 
To do so foul a deed, 

Yet not commit the murd’rous acts 
Of which too oft we read ; 

I thought he might have felt distress~ - 
Have loved—and loved in vain— 


And that pallid thing—to cool 
ae wore: taes per Sur 


ible 


Perchance he had no relative— 
No confidential friend 

To say when summer months begin, 
And those of winter end; 

Perchance he had a wife, who was 
Unto his side a thorn, 

And who had basely thrust him forth, 
To brave decorum’s storm! 

But no—a smile was on his cheek ! 
He thought himself the thing! 

And all unblushingly he wore 
The garniture of spring! 

"T'was exxent the an cond not 
Distinguish wro! ight ! 

And cheerfully he ‘walked along 
Unseasonably white. 

‘Then unperceived I followed him, 
Clandestinely I tried 

‘To ascertain in what strange spot 
So queer a man could hide: 

‘Where he could pass his days and nights, 
And breakfast, dine, and sup; 

And where the peg could be, on which 
He hung that white hat up! 

He paused at White’s—the white capot: 
Made all the members stare! 

He peel the trav'llers’ smoky club— 

le had no footing there ! 

He stood a ballot once, (alas ! 

There sure was pique in that) 
‘Though they admit light-headed men, 
They black-ball’d the white hat! 

Lut on he went, self-satisfied, 
And now and then he’d stop 
And look into the looking-glass 
That lines some trinket-shop ; 
And smilingly adjusted it! 
Twas that which made me vext— 
“If this is borne,” said I, “he'll wear 
His nankeen troweera next!" 
he wretched being I at length 
om] nately sto] 
And tased the most reas words 
Entreaty could adopt : 
I said his hat was premature— 
I never left his side 
Until he swore moet solemnly 
The white hat should be dyed. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





REMEMBRANCES. 


RemEmseRep sorrow! sdatkly a ae sending 
The w irit to the pangful past ; 
And feelings crashed, and haded prospects blending 
With hopes that smiled but to deceive at last. 
The pang, the throb, the thrilling sense of pain, 
Come in their former keenneas back again. 
Remembered gladness! eeraph-like thou’rt flinging 
Thy robe of ight o'er the dark present hour, 
Like the oasis of the desert, bringin 
Thy far-seen beauty, with its fresh’ning power, 
And still n loveliness the heart to bless 
‘Though drooping ’neath its load of wretchedness. 


Remembered harshness! from the friends we cherished, 
Fain would we all its agony forget ; 

Alas! though many a pleasant thought has perished, 
The bitterness of this will haunt us yet ! 

Unkindness from the loved—oh! what can wring 

The heart with such a pang as this doth bring? 


Remembered kindness! dear the recollection 
Of each sweet proof is to the grateful heart ! 
The soothing, colin) attentions of rracraise 
The y that in our griefs took part; 
The pe bi ire of the thendly hand, 
‘The lip which smiled a welcome sweet and bland. 
Remembered tenderness ! the eye that brightened 
With joy at our approach, the conscious cheek 
Which with the sudden blush of gladness lightened, 
The lips that faltered as they strove to speak, 
Whose whispered tones of tenderness were dear 
As music’s mellowest breathings to the ear. 
How sweet, though mournful, is the vivid vision 
Which memory lingers o’er with fond regret ! 
But ah! how dark and chilling the transition 
Which brings us back to all we would forget ! 
And forces us oft sadly to contrast 
‘The darkened present with the cloudless past. Tuyaza. 





TELL ME, GENTLE ZEPHYR. 


‘Tell me, gentle pephyr! tell, 
Roamer of the hill and dell, 

Tell me if thou’st met a maid 
Wand’ring through these bowers of shade. 
She hath eyes like night in hue, 

But with all its star-light too; 

Cheeks where love and gladness bring 
All the youth and bloom of spring, 
And where summer’s hand uncloses 
Rays to ripen beauty’s roses ; 

Ringlets that unloose their brightness 
Over her shoulders’ dazzling whiteness, 
Giving now and then a glance 

Of its Phidean expanse; 

Lips so like a parted rose, 

Where the glittering dews repose, 

And love may banquet when he wills 
On the nectar heaven distils ; 

Such a small, white, velvet ear, 
‘Twere a bliss to whisper there, 
Fondly, timidly revealin, 

Some soft tale of secret fecling ; 

And a bosom rich as June, 

Round and modest as the moon, 
When she vainly would conceal 

The moving magic with her veil. 


These are certain signs for thee, 

Tf thou see’st as I can see ; 

If thou feel’st as I can feel, 

Half the passion, half the zeal ; 

Or one throb of that wild pain 

Firing soul and racking brain, 

Which the absence hours awake, 

As bigots fire the martyr-stake; 
Zephyr! thou wouldst lead me where 
Lesbias’ breath embalms the air. 


Flown! the trait’rous zephyr’s flown, 
And again I walk alone. 

Like that zephyr is the earth, 

Hears and makes your grief his mirth ; 
Listens to your words of sorrow, 
Keeps them for his laugh to-morrow. 
Oh the world is false indeed, 

Faleer still is friendship’s creed ; 
Heart of weakness, chain of gold, 
Are its haven and its hold. 


Give me one of Lesbias’ kisses, 
Richer than all other blisses ; 
Wisdom’s word or warrior’s stecl, 
Poet’s fire or patriot’s zeal ; 

‘One life’s eafety-lamp may hold, 
But her path is dull and cold: — 
One may fill your land with spoil, 
One may sing your hours from toil ; 
H And the patriot’s hand may cast . 
Tyrant’s bondage on the blast : 

Stall what are they? dark they seem 
In the light of beauty’s beam; 

They for mortal path were given, 
This to light the path to heaven. 


Let me then my Lesbia seek, 
Draw to mine her softer cheek ; 
In her eye so safely bright, 

See my journey’s beacon light ; 
And g! hilly meet my final doom, 


If it shine above my tomb. ALPHA. 








TALES. 


———: 


THE UMBRELLA FIEND. 
‘When shall we two meet again ? 
Tn storm and tempest, beil and rain. 

Few of my readers have forgotten the remarkable thun- 
der-shower which took place in the summer of 1825. It had 
been a sultry day with vory little air stirring. Towards even- 
ing a singular dark cloud came edging out of the west. It 
grew larger and blacker, and by degress covered the whole 
horizon. For a space there was an unusual stillness in the 
air! suddenly, the rain poured in torrents. The drains and 
sewers were choked, and the flood rushed through the streets 
like a mill stream at the spring freshet. 

I happened to be at. the time in Market-square. The 
waters swept down Elm-street and Cornhill, bearing oyster- 
benches, market-women’s stalls, and hand-carts. The cellar 
under the old three-cornered mansion was filled in an instant. 
So rapid was the inundation, that the occupants had to run 
for their lives, leaving behind all their money and papers. 

As the people stood gazing at the scene, their attention was 
attracted in a singular manner. A person appeared crawling 
out of one of the cellar windows, like a huge wharf-rat, routed 
by a high tide. He was dressed in the fashion of the olden 
time, and seemed altogether to belong to another genera- 
tion. There is something peculiarly impressive in the velvet 
breeches, taffety waistcoat, and broad-skirted coat of the an- 
cients. His appearance was striking, and the crowd stared 
at him with wonder. The proprietors of the cellar were ab- 
solutely amazed. They had never secn his visage before. 

For a moment the stranger stood shaking himself like a 
jlarge water-dog, when one of the spectators addressed him 
with, ‘‘ Where in the name of heaven did you come from?” 

The old man gazed vacantly around at the question. It was 
repeated. He became puzzled. At length his eye fell on my 
umbrella, as I stood in the crowd, and advancing a few steps) 
he inquired, ‘It rains fast ; my friend, will you lend me your! 
umbrella ?” 

1 was stupified at the request. To have granted it would 
| have exposed me to the pelting of the storm. Lend my um- 
|brolla at such a time! I couldn’t think of the thing. 

The people marvelled greatly at the appearance of the man, 
and still more at hia ill-timed request. At length an occupant 
of the cellar approached, and demanded in an authoritative 
tone how he got into his premises, and what he was doing 
|there. The stranger turned to him with a bewildered look, 
jand then replied as before, “ Will you be charitable enough 
to lend me your umbrella? Tam wet through and through!” 

This remark drew our attention to his clothes, which, to} 
jevery body’s amazement, were perfectly dry. ‘The rain which 
. drenched every thing else sccmed to have no power on his} 
; wonderful vestments. 

The fact was appalling, but it explained every thing. There 
, Was but one personage who could stand such a storm without 
}a wet skin, The people began to draw back. As they re- 
|treated, the old gentleman continued to call after them, in 
; plaintive accents, “ Will none of you lend me an umbrella? 
{1 shall be drowned in the rain.” 
| Perceiving his cries unheeded, he turned down Ann-street, 




















and slowly disappeared. But 1 observed he accosted every 
person he met, all of whom stopped and looked back at him 
until he was out of sight. I judged from their movements 
that he made come singular request, which they were not dis 
posed to grant, but which excited their curiosity. Presently 
one of the persons came up. 

“That is a strange man,” said he. 

“Why so!” I asked. 

“ Because he stopped me to beg I would lend him my um 
brella. Could he think I would give it up toa man I never 
saw before, and trudge through the rain myself? Lend my 
umbrella? 1 wouldn’t do it to my own father!” 

I saw the man was in a passion, and did not prolong the 
conversation, and he passed on. I afterwards heard of the 
old man in almost every quarter of thetown. Without being 
affected by the rain, he was continually seeking to borrow an 
umbrella. A few individuals, moved by his piteous supplica- 
tions, granted his request ; but, instead of making any use of 
the article, he carried it under his arm, and went on begging 
for more. Old Captain Coney, for many years commander 
of the Winnisimet ferry-boat, met him in North-square with 
three umbrellas, and yet he had the assurance to ask for the 
captain’s. The old tar was so affronted that he couldn't 
speak plain. For thirty-nine years he told me he had follow- 
ed the seas, but never fell in with such a fresh water shark in 
his life. 

Colonel Cantecn, of the militia, was also stopped in thr 
street as he proceeded to the place of parade, in full regimen- 
tals. The colonel drew his sword, and if the umbrclla-fiend 
had not speedily retreated, it might have become a bloods 
business, as the colonel told me with his own mouth. 

Deacon Daisy was accompanying the widow Whisper onc 
rainy Sunday from church, and the umbrella-beggar had the 
impudence to follow them all the way, importuning the gen- 
tleman to give up his umbrella, and let the lady wade home in 
the shower. 

But I will not multiply incidents. These transactions made 
a great talk, both in the market and down at the north end. 
A few persons on the Neck also talked about them; but the 
other parts of the town were too much occupied by business or 
pleasure to notice any thing. How that old man came into 
that cellar unknown to the occupants, puzzled all. Why the 
rain did not soak his clothes as well as other people’s was stil! 
more perplexing; but above all, was the question who he was, 
and what he did with the umbrellas? None of these could 
be satisfactorily explained, except by supposing old Father 
Long-legs had come down in that shower, and was swept into 
that cellar with other rubbish. People puzzled about it untii 
their brains got entangled in an inextricable knot. Ifa man 


| wants to become master of a subject, it is highly injurious to 


think upon it. Money-diggers seldom find gold! 

After committing several depredations, the umbrella-begear 
at length disappeared. I had now heard nothing of him for 
several months, when sitting in my shop one wet afternoon, 
who should suddenly pop in but the old gentleman himself. 

“T come,” said he, with a heavy sigh, ‘to borrow your um- 
brella,” and his eye fell on it ina corner. “I will return it 
precisely in fifteen minutes.” 

Before I had tine to object, he had seized it and departed. 1 
flew to the door, and caught a glimpse of him striding down 
the strect with the umbrella under his arm, although it rained 
profusely. This was not the worst; as night came on, I 
stepped intoa neighbour's to beg the loan of his for the evening. 

“I shall have to go home in the rain myself,” was his 
peevish reply.“ An old gentleman borrowed it for a few mo- 
ments, and has not brought it back.” 

“No, nor never will,” said another neighbour, who came 
in whilst he was speaking. “I think that rascal lives by bor- 
rowing umbrellas; they say he has been into every shop in 
the strect.” 

“Yes,” said another sufferer, who came in wet to the skin, 
“in this street and many other streets; there is not an um. 
brella to be had on all Long-wharf!” 

The fact was incredible! 

Some days afterwards I called on a celebrated manufacturer 
in Court-street, to get a new umbrella. Perceiving his assor* 
ment to be unusually small} noticed the cifcumstance. 

“Siry) said the, dealer, “I have never had euch a call fo- 
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the article in my time, I have sold a hundred within a week.||coach which runs to Roxbury with the great red umbrella on 


Pray how did you lose yours?” 5 

“An old gentleman in snuff-colour borrowed it and forgot 
to bring it back.” 

“] thought so. This has been the story of nearly every! 
purchaser within a fortnight. Who can the knave be?” 

“That is what I should like to know. Some say it isa 
Iman employed by the dealers to put them in a way of getting 
off their stock. Others declare itis a speculator picking up the’ 
article. Others believe it is the devil himself, What is your 
opinion ?” 

“T incline to the latter suggestion, more by token, that the 
rogue came here and walked off with the best one in the shop 
whilst I was engaged.” 

“ Your suspicion is certainly plausible. What the deuce can, 
any other person want of so many umbrellas when he is as 
impervious to wet as an india-rubber over-shoe? Well, well, 
if he gets this one from me it shan’t be without a struggle.” 
And s0 I departed. 

Not long afterwards I saw the old gentleman scouring 
through Washington-street in a smart shower. Every body 
that had an umbrella turned across the street as soon as they 
saw him coming. That same day he was seen driving down 
Hanover-street with an umbrella under his arm. It was an 
old fashioned one, with a ring in the end. He had wheedled 
it from an elderly lady, who valued it as her last tooth, under 
the pretence of holding it over het during her walk! Subse-| 
quently I beheld him at his vocation in the news room of a 
Sunday, at the theatre, and also in the auction rooms and 
taverns. The number of umbrellas borrowed must have been 
enormous. All classes of people suffered from his rapacity. 
After he could neither beg nor borrow he would steal. Fre- 
quenting every public walk, attending every place of popular 
fesort, obtruding into every dwelling, assaulting every travel- 
ler, his depredations were incredible. In vain the police strove 
to arrest him. He always appeared when least expected, se- 
cured his booty, and eluded their vigilance. 

He had now been missing for several months, and people 
thought he would never return. Posseseors of valuable um- 
brellas began again, like rata, to poke their cautious heads) 
from their holes, but they were soon compelled to scamper| 
back again, like the afore mentioned vermin at the sudden 
spring of a snap-trap. 

One Giles Gaper, a noted watchman, was walking his mid- 
night rounds, wrapt, as usual, in a kind of cat sleep. It was 
an awful night—the wind piped high in the air, and the rain 
fell in torrente, The lengthening row of lamps shone in the 
dark sky like a string of bright buttons on a morning garment. 
But Giles did not see ‘them. His dreaming thoughts were 
gambolling far away. Up Washington-street he trudged with 
the unerring instinct of a sea-bird through mist. When 
nearly opposite the Old South Church, down came a drum, 
thundering on the pavements a few yards from his feet. If 
it had been a blow on the drum of his own ear it could not 
more have startled him. He jumped full six feet. Looking 
up with fearful expectation, the dreadful umbrella fiend met 
his view. The wretch had clambered to the top of the window 
of Mr. Lane, the umbrella seller's shop, and was tearing away 
the large umbrella which, with the fallen drum, constituted 
his professional emblem. Giles Gaper staggered beck; he 
was bewildered. It seemed as if a great water-wheel was 
turning round in his head! He could not believe himself] 
awake, and attempted to paw open his eyes, like a singed 
bear, with his fists. Just then a terrible gust of wind swept 
through the street ; it took the umbrella fiend high into the 
air, and Giles caught a momentary glimpee of him aloft, sail- 
ing far away with the umbrella like a balloon! 

Gaping Giles spread his shocking story through the whole! 
town. It frightened every body out of their wits. The teeth 
of his brother watchmen chattered as they dozed in their boxes, 
the dram-drinker shook his shoes as he wended his solitary 
way from the ale house, the lamp-lighter’s hand trembled as 
he trimmed his evening lamp, and he slid hastily down his 
lamp like a spider, the barber eould hardly hold his brush to 
lather a customer—in fine, for a time nobody could talk of any 
thing but the umbrella fiend, although to mention his name 
nearly frightened them to death. Still they talked and trembled! 

At length the thing settled away into forgetfulness, like a 
bubble on the surface of the stream, The umbrella fiend was| 
never seen, and people grew certain that he had ceased to 
trouble this “distracted globe” and was busy at mischief else- 
where. 

A few weeks ago I was walking up Washington-street in a 
drenching rain. In front of the Marlboro’ Hotel stood an 


its top. The driver was on the box and about drawing the 
reins, when a piercing cry was raised—" Stop the coach! stop! 
stop the coach F* Immediately turning the corner of Franklin- 
\street, the hated appearance of the umbrella fiend burst on 
my view. He was pale and agitated and out of breath. 

“The umbrella !” he cried, pointing to the one on the coach, 
“the umbrella! oh lend me the umbrella!’ He rushed dis- 
tracted and sinking to the wheels of the coach. “Oh lend 
me that umbrella !"” 

‘I can’t spare it,” said the driver. 

“Only for fifteen minutes—oh lend it—do lend the um- 
‘brella!” : 

“J can’t,” said the driver, “it is attached to the coach.” 

“You must! you shall?’ returned the fiend. “I must 
have the umbrella.” 

“I tell you it is fastened to the coach,” said the driver 
angrily. 

“In mercy let me have the umbrella! 1 implore, I beseech 
you! Do not refuse me! I am an old man perishing in the 
rain! 1 inaist on having the umbrella—I wil! have it,” 

“ Drive on, coachman !” said a voice inside. 

He cracked his whip, the horses sprang forward, away they 
dashed, and away sped the fiend in the rear, shouting con- 
stantly, 

“Stop! stop the coach! lend me the umbrella—I will have 
it—stop’—until they were out of sight. 

Last Saturday, in coming from the south end, I met the 
Roxbury coach in a gallop with the red umbrella still on the 
top. “A race!” crieda boy in the street. It thundered past 
with terrifying speed, and close behind still followed the um- 
brella beggar, shouting as before, “oh lend me that umbrella,” 
The sound is still in my ears—the piercing cry—"‘ oh lend.” 
If people shake their. heads at this story, they can still see 
the fiend chasing the Roxbury umbrella coach oma rainy 
day. Boston Commentator. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF JUNIUS. 

To which ie Prefized an I Inguiry ro ting, the. Aathors also, a Sketch: 
A worx, bearing the above title has lately been published 
in this city by G. & C, & H. Carvill, which we have just pe- 
rused with great pleasure. The writings of Junius, contained 
in this volume, consist of his private letters to Mr. Wood- 
fall, his printer; his confidential correspondence with John 
Wilkes, anda number of miscellancous letters, under diffe- 
rent signatures ; all tending, more or lese, to explain the causes 
of his severe attacks on members of the administration of the 
British government of that day. 

About one hundred and forty pages of the work are appro- 
printed toa sketch of the life of John Horne Tooke, which is 
fall of incident and interest. No man in England in the last 
century, not in power, occupied so large a share of the public 
mind as Mr. Touke, He was the prime mover and actor, at 
the risk of his liberty and life, in all measures of opposition 
to the arbitrary proceedings of government. 

But what renders this volume peculiarly interesting is the 
satisfactory manner in which the compiler has settled the long 
disputed question respecting the author of Junius’s Letters; 
which he has shown incontestably to be no other than this 
same John Horne Tooke. 

Although other works written in England had before assert- 
ed the same fact, they do not appear to have fully convinced 
the public in general. 

Mr. Philip Thicknesse published a volume in 1789, entitled 
“Junius Discovered,” in which he attributes the letters to 
Mr. Tooke. This, we are informed by an English gentleman 
now in this city, was bought up and destroyed. Great pains 
had been taken to procure a copy of the work. Messrs. Car- 
vill had written repeatedly to their correspondent for it, and 
various persons going to London had been engaged to search 
for it, both in the book-stores and stalls, but all to no purpose, 

This circumstance, tending to confirm the statement of the 
above gentleman, induced a request to be made to him for a 
written communication, giving an account of the manner in 
which he obtained his information, which he complied with 
as follows : 

“ About the year 1793, in a large town in England a dis- 
eussion took place respecting the author of Junius’s Letters. 
The prevailing opinion of the party was in favour of Mr. Tooke, 
and the work of Philip Thicknesse on the subject was alluded 
to; upon which some of the gentlemen expressed a wish to 








hourly coach on the point of starting. It wos the famous: 


obtain a copy of it, but were informed that it could not be 


procured, having been suppressed. That this was the fact, 
no one of the company doubted at the time, and being so, it 
is certainly a strong presumptive evidence that Mr. Thick- 
nesse had named the real author.” 

Another work has been published in England, advocating 
the same side of the question, which is taken notice of in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1813, in a note by the edi- 
tor, appended to an article attributing the letters to a Dr. 
James Wilmott, as follows: 

“A pamphlet, by the Rev. J.B. Blackeway, of Shrewsbury, 
has just been published, professing to disclose the long-con- 
cealed secret of Junius’s Letters. A correspondent, who has 
read it, speaks of it as a very elegant and satisfactory perform- 
ance, which he thinks will set the question completely at rest, 
by proving that Junius was John Horne Tooke.” 

Had the compiler of the volume under consideration seen 
these two works, he would, no doubt, have been saved much 
trouble in the arduous investigation. It is, however, the more 
satisfactory, that a number of writers on this abstruse subject 
should have come to the same conclusion, without knowing 
the arguments made use of by either. 

The acquirements and abilities of Mr. Tooke pre-eminently 
qualified him for the task of writing those letters, and his prin- 
ciples and character would naturally prompt him to the un- 
dertaking. There is, moreover, a chain of events connected 
with the history of Mr. Tooke so exactly coinciding with the 
circumstances and causes inducing many of the letters of 
Junius, as must convince every attentive reader that they can 
no otherwise be accounted for but upon the supposition of the 
identity of the two characters. The two first letters, with 
which Junius commences, under the signature of Poplicola, 
carry conclusive evidence that the writer must have been ab- 
eent from England for at least four months previous to their 
date. Mr. Tooke had been travelling on the continent for near- 
ly two years, and had arrived at Paris probably but a short time 
previously to the date of the first letter. Here he found Mr. 
Wilkes in exile and an outlaw, for causes which Mr. Tooke 
considered connected with the public interest; and in fact 
he deemed the conduct of the government towards him to be 
an outrage upon English liberty. It was natural, therefore, 
that he should espouse his cause. 

Mr. Wilkes had published a severe attack upon Lord 
Chatham for the part he had taken against him, in a letter to 
the duke of Grafton, which had been replied to by a writer, 
under the signature of W, D., attributed to Sir William Dra- 
per. These were printed in the Public Advertiser, under date 
of December, 1766. Junius’s second letter, which is in 
answer to W. D. is dated the twenty-cighth of May, 1767, ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Public Advertiser, and commences 
as follows : 

“Your correspondent C. D. [mistaking even the signature] 
professes to undeceive the public with respect to some reflec- 
tions thrown out upon the earl of Chatham in Mr. Wilkes’s 
letter to the duke of Grafton; without undertaking the defence 
of that gentleman’s conduct or character, permit me to ob- 
serve that he was the instrument, and a useful one to the 
party, therefore should not have been sacrificed by it. He 
served them, perhaps, with too much zeal ; but such is the re- 
ward which the tools of faction usually receive, and in some 
measure deserve, when they are imprudent enough to hazard 
every thing in support of other men’s ambition.” 

Here is a communication, evidently written under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Wilkes, five months after the one to which it 
is an answer, and commences as though it were in reply toa 
correspondent of the day before. This can only be accounted 
for from the hurry in which the writer was at the time, which 
exactly meets the case of Mr. Tooke. He left Paris for Eng- 
land on the twenty-sixth of May, three days previously to the 
date affixed to the letter, which is the day of its appearance in 
the Public Advertiser, none of the communications of Junius 
to that paper bearing any date, as is fully proved by the work 
under consideration. This letter, therefore, was probably 
forwarded before Mr. Tooke departed from Paris. Mr. H. S. 
Woodfall, as well as the readers of the Public Advertiser, were, 
no doubt, confounded at this abrupt address, for the comma- 
nication alluded to by Poplicola must have been forgotten. 
Mr, George Woodfall, who published this letter in 1812, in 
conjunction with the whole political works of Junius, takes 
no notice of this absurdity, for this plain reason, he knew the 
author of Junius, and feared to make any explanation or con- 
|jecture respecting this gross blunder, lest it might lead to a 
discovery. 

The severe attack of Junius upon the duke of Bedford is 
shown to have arisen from motives of revenge for a personal 











insult offered to Mr. Tooke by the duke, at an election for 
choosing freemen of the borough of Bedford, .. No.substantial 
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cause of a political or public nature can be adduced to justify 
this attack. 

The identity of Junius and Mr. Tooke is rendered extreme- 
ly evident from the dispute between the latter and Mr. George 
Onslow. Junius in his private letters upon this occasion to 
his printer, Mr. Woodfall, shows great solicitude in his inqui- 
ties respecting the intentions of Onslow in regard to his threat 
of prosecuting for defamation; and when this threat was 
actually put in execution, and Mr. Tooke was cast, through, 
as he conceived, the partial conduct of Lord Mansfield, who 
presided at the trial, in his charge to the jury, &. Junius 
issued a most bitter philippic against his lordship, in which he 
says, “ When you invade the province of the jury in matter 
of libel, you in effect attack the liberty of the press, and with 
a single stroke wound two of your greatest enemies. In some 
instances you have succeeded, because jurymen are too often 
ignorant of their own rights, and too apt to be awed by the 
authority of a chief justice ;’ which evidently alludes to the 
conduct of Lord Mansfield on the aforesaid trial. 

Since there are so many circumstances tending to prove Mr. 
Tooke to be the author of those celebrated letters, it may be 
asked, how it happens that they have not been more generally 
attributed to him? To which it may be answered, that the 
cause originated in one of the most fortunate incidents, in 
this respect, that could have occurred to Mr. Tooke. Although 
this happened fortuitously, it was no doubt afterwards ma- 
naged with a secondary view of screening himself from sus- 
picion of being Junius, 

Mr. Tooke (or rather John Horne, for he had not then as- 
sumed the name of Tooke) and Mr. John Wilkes were acting 
in concert against the administration of that day, and were 
both members of a society, established by the former, for the 
support of the Bill of Rights. A misunderstanding taking 
Place caused a violent contest between them, which was car- 
ried on in the Public Advertiser. Mr. Wilkes, by means of 
the populace, with whom he was « great favourite, finally 
prevailed over Mr. Horne, and became elected high sheriff of 
London. He then in a letter to Mr. H. observed, “ Whether 
you proceed, sir, toa thirteenth or a thirtieth letter is to me a 
matter of the most perfect indifference ; you will ne longer 
have me your correspondent.” Mr. Horne addressed his thir- 
teenth letter to Mr. Wilkes, dated July 10th, 1771; but being 
mortified at the result of his contest with the latter, was 
determined still further to expose his real character to the 
public; and, as a plausible pretext for so doing, he made ap- 
parently a severe attack on himself, under the signature of| 
Junius, in a letter addressed to the duke of Grafton, July 
ninth, the day previous to the date of his last communication 
to Wilkes. 

It was necessary that this attack should be high-seasoned, 
in order to appear to be in earnest, and in point, to admit of| 
&@ positive and unequivocal answer. Accordingly, Junius 
charges Horne with “a new zeal in support of administra- 
tion,” and with “endeavours in the support of the ministerial 


nomination of sheriffs.” Accuses him, also, of harbouring | 


the “ vindictive malice of a monk ;” and says, “ now let him 
go back to his cloister. The church is a proper retreat for 
him. In his principles he is already a biahop.” And to cap 
the climax, he adds, ‘ The mention of this man has moved 
me from my natural moderation.” 

To suppose that Junius, if he had been any other than John 
Horne, would have made use of this language, is preposterous. 
The gun is overloaded and bursts with the discharge. If Ju- 
nius was not Horne, and if there was any man in England to 
whom he owed pre-eminent respect it was to the latter. They 
had fought bravely together against the government up to this 
time. Horne in the open field and Junius covertly. No mis- 
understanding had occurred between them; both despised 
John Wilkes, the ostensible cause of their quarrel, and had 
attacked him in the most violent manner. 

These specific charges, however, enabled Horne to mect 
them fairly ; and, utterly denying a “connection of any kind, 
directly or indirectly, with any courtier or ministerial man, or 
any of their adherents,” or that he ever used any “ endea- 
vours in support of the ministerial nomination of sheriffs,” he 
then calls upon Junius to prove his allegations. It is proba- 
ble that the partizans of Wilkes had promulgated by insinua- 
tions the charges made by Junius, and therefore it became 
desirable to Mr. Horne to have them categorically stated that 
he might answer in like manner. 

Junius, in reply, modifies his direct charge of Horne’s sup- 
porting the ministerial candidates, to his neglect of rendering 
aid to Mr. Wilkes, which was notorious, and expected by 
Wilkes himself, three lists of candidates being canvassed for 
at that election. “To exclude Wilkes (says Junius) it was 


incline the balance as effectually by lessening the weight in 
one ecale as by increasing it in the other.” 

By a strict examination of the whole correspondence of Ju- 
nius and Horne it will appear evident that the object of it was 
to clear the character of Mr. H. from the aspersions thrown 
out against it, and to exhibit Wilkes to the public in his true 
coloura, as an unprincipled demagogue ; and it is very appa- 
rent that but one hand had any concern in the transaction. 

The open rupture between Horne and Wilkes took place 
January 1771, although Mr. Horne accused his adversary 
with having made anonymous attacks upon him previously. 
The election for charter officers for the city of London occur- 
red in the latter part of March following, and terminated in 
favour of the Wilkites, Mr. Horne, having lost the ascendency 
among what were called whigs, and being of course, extreme- 
ly odious to the court party, thus writes to Wilkes, May, 1771: 

“But whatever may be the opinions of any persons con- 
cerning my conduct, I shall not alter it; their uninformed 
opinions affect me little; I know my own situation ; I must 
ever remain a poor and a private man, and can never be a 
candidate for the favour or confidence of the public. The 
voice of the people is not the voice of God to me, though (in 
the fair meaning of the word people) I have never thought it 
wrong ; but it is the voice within me that shall ever be the 
guide of my actions.” And, in July, in a letter to Junius, 
he says, “In the infinite variety of business in whieh I have 
‘been concerned, where it is not so easy to be faultless, which 
of my actions can he arraign? To what danger has any man 
been exposed which I have not faced? Information, action, 
imprisonment, or death? What labour have I refased ? What 
expense have I declined? What pleasure have I not renounc- 
ed? 

In another letter to Junius he says, “Singular as my pre- 
sent situation is, it is neither painful, nor was it unforeseen. 
He is not fit for public business who does not, even at his 
entrance, prepare his mind for such an event. Health, for- 
tune, tranquillity, and private connexions, I have sacrificed 
upon the altar of the public, and the only return I receive, 
because I will not concur to dupe and mislead a senseless 
multitude, is barely that they have not yet torn me in pieces.” 

Contrast the above with what Junius says in a letter to 
Horne: 

‘‘ As for myeelf, it is no longer a question whether I shall 
mix with the throng and take a single share in the danger. 
Whenever Junius appears he must encounter a host of ene- 
mies, But is there no honourable way to serve the public 
without engaging in pereonal quarrels with insignificant in- 
dividuals, or submitting to the drudgery of canvassing votes 
for an election? Is there no merit in dedicating my life to 
the information of my fellow subjects? What rublic ques- 
tion have I declined? What villain have I spared? Is there 
no labour in the composition of these letters?” 

Here Junius accurately describes himself as John Horne; 
who having become unpopular with the two parties into which 
the nation was divided, could not appear to take a part in 
public affairs without encountering a host of enemies; and 
he compares his present occupation with what it had been 
when canvassing votes for Wilkes, contending with Onslow, 
&c. Ina private letter to Wilkes, Junius says, “A man who 
honestly engages in a public cause must prepare himeelf for 
events which will at once demand his utmost patience, and 
Touse his warmest indignation. I feel myself, at this moment, 
in the very situation I describe; yet from the common enemy 
I expect nothing but hostilities against the people. It is the 
conduct of our friends that surprises and afflicts me.” 

But if any doubts could remain respecting the identity of 
Junius and Horne, they must be dispelled by the exordium of| 
Junius’s forty-fourth letter, dated April 22, 1771, addressed 
to the printer of the Public Advertiser. This introduction 
has not the least connexion or relation to the subject treated 
of in the letter, and appears to be lugged in merely with a view 
of explaining his situation and feelings at the time; which 
was very soon after the (to Mr. Horne) unfortunate termina- 
tion of the city election. It is as follows: 

“Sta—To write for profit without taxing the press, to write 
for fame and to be unknown, to support the intrigues of fac- 
tion and to be disowned as a dangerous auriliary by every 
party in the kingdom, are contradictions which the minister 
must reconcile before I forfeit my credit with the public, I 
may quit the service, but it would be absurd to suspect me of 
desertion, The reputation of these papers is an honourable 
pledge for my attachment to the people, To sacrifice a res- 
pected character, and to renounce the esteem of society, re- 
quires more than Mr. Wedderburne’s resolution, But, in 








not necessary you should solicit votes for his opponents, We 





trath, sir, I have left no room for an ecoommodation with the 





piety of St, James's, My offences are not to be redeemed by 
Tecantation or repentance, On one sideour warmest patriots 
would disclaim me as a burthen to their honest ambition, on 
the other, the vilest prostitution, if Junius could descend to 
it, would lese its natural meri and influence in the cabinet, 
and treachery be no longer a recommendation to the royal 
favour.” 

Junius had probably been accused of mercenary motives in 
writing, which explains the opening of his letter. With re- 
gard to Mr. Wedderburne, Mr. Woodfall observes that he had 
deserted the principles of whiggiam, and had, a little before, 
received the appointments of solicitor general and cofferer to 
the queen. Junius, though illy treated by the whig party, in 
the person of John Horne, was determined not to follow his 
example, And, moreover, was sensible that it could be of no 
use for him to do so, on account of his great disrepute with 
the existing cabinet, He had gone such lengths against them 
that there was no room for retreating. But this could not ap- 
ply to an anonymous writer except in the predicament of John 
Horne; and no other man in the kingdom could probably be 
pointed out whose situation would exactly meet the case but 
he. Mr. Horne had in a great measure sacrificed his char- 
acter with both parties, and he had forfeited the esteem, by 
the part he had taken, of some of his best friends, family 
connexions, particularly that of his brother-in-law, Dr. De- 
mainbray, a man of considerable influence at court. The 
condition of Junius, therefore, as given by himself, accurately 
describes that of John Horne Tooke. * 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 

It is, or should be known to most readers that Messrs. Carey 
and Lea, in conjunction with the Carvills, have undertaken 
the publication, under this title, of a popular dictionary of 
arta, sciences, literature, history, &c. brought down to the pre- 
sent time, The work is formed on the basis of the great and 
popular German Conversations Lexicon, but is modified and 
improved with additions suited to the urgencies of the Ame- 
rican reader. These additions are chiefly composed of biogra- 
phical notices of our distinguished countrymen, and will be 
found generally interesting. The edition is beautifully execut- 
ed, and from its cheapness and great value will deserve a place 
in every family library. The present volume commences 
with the articles ‘ Catholic epistles,” and ends with a notice 
of the life of “Cranmer.” It contains six hundred and 
sixteen pages closely printed im double columns, and equals in 
important matter the preceding volumes. 





LOCKHART’S MISTORY OF NAPOLEON. 

‘The untiring press of the brothers Harper presented, during 
the last week, two new works to the public, of one of 
which, the title stands at the head of this notice. We have 
tead it and do most heartily concur in the praises that have 
been lavished upon it by the English press, It is, in our 
opinion, decidedly the fairest, most correct, and best arranged 
biography of that extraordinary man that has yet been written; 
perhaps, also, it is as fair and honest as can be expected from 
any Englishman—any subject of that dominion which was 
so long and s0 inveterately hostile to him and his authority. 
The work of Sir Walter Scott is more elaborate, and perhaps 
more full, but it is too Jong for every day readers, and, with 
hesitation be it said, too strongly tinctured with prejudice for 
impartial history. We anticipate an immense popularity for 
Mr. Lockhart’s work, and a speedy sale of the first, second, 
and third editions, This work forms the fourth and fifth 
volames of the Family Library,a collection which we have al- 
ready taken an occasion to recommend to our readers, and of 
the value of which wearenow more strongly confident than ever. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Poncruation.—When Lord Timothy Dexter, of Newbury- 
port, wrote his famous book, entitled “A Pickle for the know- 
ing Ones,” there happened to be many heresies, schisms, and 
false doctrines abroad in the land regarding punctuation ; and 
as many diverse systems appeared for the location of commas, 
semicolons, periods, dashes, &c.as there were works published. 
‘To obviate this difficulty and to give every one an opportunity 
of suiting himeelf, his lordship left out all marks of punctua- 
tion from the body of his work, and at the end of the book 
had printed four or five pages of nothing but stops and pauses, 
with which he said the reader could pepper his dish as he chose, 





A pEpacocur’s rux.—A youth, who had not long emerg- 





ed from scholastic trammels, having been smitten with a 
pretty face, consulted his former preceptor whether he would 
advise him to conjugate? No,” replied)the pedagogue, “I 
should say, by all means, decline.” 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER NINETEEN. 
TOBACCO. 

{x all countries, Christian, Mahomedan, Jewish and Pagan, 
some foolish abomination or other has, in the dark ages, sprung 
up amongst the people, no one knows how, and been per- 
petuated, no one knows why. It is not my intention to illus- 
trate the art of spinning-out in writing, and impose upon the 
public by entering into minute details, and citing grave autho- 
rities from cyclopmdias, to show how the followers of the 
Prophet first came to eat opium, the inhabitants of Cochin 
China whang-te, or any other parallel case, but confine my- 
self closely to the subject more immediately under cansidera- 
tion—a subject which, it may be said, isin every man’s mouth, 
and “comes home to the bosom and business of all.” 

It is strange what a strong propensity nature has implanted 
in the human species, from infancy to old age, to convey all 
sorts of substances into that orifice which serves as a port of| 
entry for the stomach. Even the small weeping and wail- 
ing babe, no sooner grasps with its tiny and unsteady hand 
any thing eatable, than its cries are stilled, and it carrics: 
it instinctively to its mouth; while, beyond all question, 
a mother’s most infallible recipe for assuaging the grief of 
the hardy urchins around her is a substantial alice of bread 
and butter, It is pleasant to note the sudden transition 
from grief, or rather mechanical crying, to joy, which takes 
place in a little fellow as soon as a pacifying piece of victuals 
is placed in his hand. How his face lightens up, and his 
bright eyes sparkle and glisten through the moisture which 
overflows them, while ever and anon the “big round tears” 
unconsciously leave his silken eyelashes, and 

“Course one another down his innocent nose.”* 

It is a pretty study for a painter. The capacities for cat- 
ing possessed by young children at a tender age seem to be 
immense—many of the young rogues will continue stuffing 
trom the rising to the going down of the sun, with a gusto 
calculated to excite the astonishment of an cpicure and the 
horror of a valetudinarian, The swallowing capabilities of a 
man, however, are by no means so great, though his early ob- 
jections to letting his jaw-bones remain in a quiescent state 
continue equally strong; he has, therefore, adopted various 
ways for indulging this propensity without danger to himself, 
and among these, masticating tobacco stands strikingly con- 
spicuous in this section of the globe; nay, to such an extent 
is this carried, that not only are thousands of acres of fertile 
land devoted to the purpose of raising it, but sbips are fitted 
out and sent across the wide ocean, and men, esteemed by 
statesmen and philosophers of an inferior order on account 
of their colour, are torn from their home and wives and chil- 
dren, in order to cultivate a weed for other men of another 
colour to put into their mouths and then take out again! 

At the best, tobacco appears to be a very unodoriferous and 
anti-poetical substance. ‘To rebut the latter charge it may be 
urged that Byron, the greatest poet of the age, was partial to 
it; but it must be remembered that Byron used it only a3 a 
medicine—an antidote to rotundity—in small round balls, in 
order to allay the pangs of hunger when his lordship chose to 
fast, in order to prevent his growing, like Falstaff, “ out of all 
compass—out of all reasonable compass.” No—tobaccois death 
to peetry and poetical associations wherever it comes in contact 
with them. Suppose you fancy for an instant, a fine clear sab 
bath morn in some of the snug, sheltered villages on the Con- 
necticut river, the bell from the simple spire summoning the 
hardy veomanry, far and near, unto the house of prayer. Fancy 
a venerable man trudging along the narrow pathway that runs 
winding through the sweet-scented meadows whichlic between 
his home and the spot consecrated to the service of his Maker, 
with his smiling happy family tripping gaily at his heels: he 
feels the benign influence of naturo in the balmy air, and is 
glad, though he almost deems cheerfulness a sin at such 
atime, while the rising generation find their hearts leaping 
with frolic glee within them as the delicious southern breeze, 
laden with the merry music of birds and the breath of Howers 
comes sweeping over the bold hills and beautiful vallics of 
Connecticut. There is poetry, deep and pure, in such a sight. 
But sappose, for an instant, that the old man, or any of the 





their mouth to the other, and ever and anon staining the 
bright young grass and pretty wild-flowers with their impure 
equirtations as they pass on their way. Horrible! I wonder 
if there is any truth in the story of the men at the eastward, 


to throw any thing away, using the tomb-stones which cover 
the bones of their ancestors as fitting places whereon to deposit 
portions of the Indian weed, from which the sweets are but 
half distilled ; and then, after the psalm is sung, the sermon 
preached, and the prayer prayed, resuming the pleasing pro- 
cess of extraction. Be that as it may, certain it is that the 
stones nearest the church door, in many of their villages, have 
diverse stains, which no rain can wash away. 

Much is said of the influence which females exercise in 
this country, but it is to be feared that it is over-rated. Power- 
ful as may be their commands and entreaties, and strong as 
may be their charms, it is reasonable to suppose that the charms 
of tobacco are still stronger, or they would doubtless have 
banished it from civilized society long ere this. It is shocking 
to think of a delicate creature with lips “like two young 
rose-leaves torn,” having them at any time come in contact 
with those attached to what out of courtesy is called the 
}mouth of a man, but which, in reality, is nothing better than 
a damp tobacco-box. Yet there is much kissing going on in 
the world for all this. 

It is curious what strange and childish notions will per- 
petuate an evil. Drinking, gambling, &c. are enticing in the 
first instance, but all agree that the use of tobacco is dread- 
fully disagreeable to the young beginner ; but boys will imitate 
the actions of men, and unfortunately it is considered manly 
to swear, drink mint juleps, cat tobacco, and smoke cigars; 
and thousands of beardless, puny creatures are led away by 
the desire to appear older than they arc. Poor children! 
Why do not their parents whip them and put them to bed 
early for doing such naughty, dirty tricks? Solomon says, 
“he that spareth the rod spoileth the child,” and it would be 
better for themselves and offspring if the worthy inhabitants 
of this city would pay a little more respect to Solomon’s say- 
ings; though, alas, with what consistency can a man cor- 
rect his son for the very abominations he himself indulges 
‘in? It must be left to that indefinite power of education 
which it is the fashion of the hour to set forth as a remedy 
for all disorders and irregularities, One thing is clear; so 
much expectoration must be highly injurious to half-grown 
boys, and many of them, with wasp waists and the mere out- 
lines of a face, look as if the liquor they are so fond of extract- 
ing had mingled with the current of their young blood, and 
was the cause of their light tobacco-coloured complexions. 
When it is considered that for all the nuisances of which the 
use of this substance is productive, the only good arising from 
it is the effectual laying of the dust in the streets in summer, 


the corporation water-carts, it is to be hoped that men will 
learn to pause before they ‘put an enemy into their mouths 
to steal away their saliva.” We are very sorry for Messrs. 
Lorillard, but, as small political editors with seventeen bad 
subscribers say—“ our duty to the public imperatively com- 
mands us to speak out.” Cc. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
€1R. HUMPHREY DAVY. 
Late President of the Royal Society. 

Tue distinguished object of this memoir was born at Pen- 
jzance in Cornwall, England, December 17, 1779; at the 
grammar schools of which place, and of Truro, he received 
the rudiments of his education, and gave early proofs of those 
powers which have since procured him an imperishable repu- 
!tation in all quarters of the world. 

Having originally intended to pursue the medical profession, 
jhe resided some time at Penzance witha surgeon of consider- 
‘able eminence at that place, from whom he derived both intel- 
ilectual and professional improvement. But intending to 
graduate at Edinburgh, he was articled at the age of fifteen 





to W. Borlase, a respectable surgeon at Penzance, under|| 


whose care he steadily pursued a methodical system of read- 


who are too decorous to masticate in church, and too prudent 


and thus saving the public funds by superseding the use of 


noxious qualities, This fact he made known to the celebrated 
Dr. Beddoes, who was then actively employed in endeavour- 
ing to establish an institution at Bristol for the relief of con- 
sumption, in which he intended experimentally to test the 
power of gas as applied to the cure of human diseases. Dr. 
Beddoes was so much pleased with the information, that after 
some preliminary correspondence he invited Davy, then under 
twenty, to join him; to which the latter consented, stipulating, 
however, that he should have the entire control of the labora- 
tory, a privilege that was conceded to him by Dr. Beddoes, 

At Bristol the young philosopher contracted an intimacy 
with many excellent individuals, whose friendship materially 
aided him in his further progress through life ; from one of 
whom, Mr. Cottle, the poet, we learn that Sir Humphrey was 
a poet of no mean talents, being a large contributor to the 
Poetical Anthology, a work now discontinued. 

His time at Bristol was indefatigably employed in the pur- 
suit of his favourite science, and during this period he gave to 
the world the result of his labours in a work entitled “Re- 
searches, Chemical and Philosophical.” This work introduced 
him to the notice of Count Rumford, whose influence shortly 
afterwards procured him the professor's chair in chemistry at 
the Royal Insitution. From this period we find him in the 
very centre of scientific information, with ample facilities to 
extend his inquiries. 

His first experiments in the Royal Institution had relation 
to the discoveries of the celebrated French chemist, M. Seguier, 
on the process of tanning and to the phenomena of galvanisin. 
In 1802 he commenced a series of lectures on the practical 
utility of chemistry as applicable to the common uses and 
necessities of life. These lectures raised his reputation ma- 
terially, and subsequently led to the delivery of the important 
courses he gave for three successive years before the board of 
agriculture, 

In 1803, although he had not yet made those discoveries 
|| which have since spread his fame over the whole world, he 
was chosen a member of the Royal Society, and two years 
afterwards he was made a member of the Royal Irish Acadc- 
my, in 1806 he became secretary to the Royal Society, and 
consequently was in correspondence with the most eminent 
chemists and literati of both hemispheres. During the same 
year ho was appointed to deliver before the Royal Society the 
Bakerian lecture, at which time he communicated his grand 
discovery of the compound nature of the two fixed alkalies, 
potash and soda, which he found were formed of metallic 
bases in composition with oxygen; after which he demon- 
strated that oxymuriatic acid was not, as it had been supposed, 
a compound, but a simple substance, which he called chlorine. 

The increased celebrity which Mr. Davy obtained by these 
discoveries may be inferred from the fact that he received, in 
1810, the prize from the French Institute, although England 
and France then waged an inveterate war. Bonaparte also 
forwarded him a sum of money with the ofler of free pass- 
ports through the dominions under his control—a splendid 
instance of the supremacy of genius and of science. 

In 1812 he was knighted by the Prince Regent, being the 
first individual on whom his royal highness had conferred that 
honour. A few days afterwards he married Mrs.-Apreece, a 
widow lady of considerable fortune. In 1814 he was chosen 
vice-president of the Royal Society, and a corresponding mem- 
ber of the French Institute. The following year he made one - 
of his most important and brilliant discoverics, the invention 
of the safety lamp. 

In consequence of the innumerable accidents which arose 
from the explosion of fire damps in coal mines, a committee 
of gentlemen was formed at Sunderland for investigating the 
causes of these destructive disasters. At their particular re- 
quest Sir Humphry Davy examined most of the large collieries 
in the north of England, to provide, if possible, a remedy. 
It was at one time thought that a new mode of ventilation 
might be adopted—this was, however, found impracticable. 
In the course of these experiments he was led to conclude 
that the object might be attained by a lamp of peculiar 
structure, and the celebrated satety lamp, after a short time, 
gave security to hundreds of labouring men, who, before its 
invention, were every instant subjected to the peril of an 
instant and frightful death. 

The coal owners on the Tyne and Wear presented him 


| 


male part of his progeny, “chew”. fagh ! what a jar it gives 
the feelings to think of such a thing—it is like a discord in a 
strain of heavenly music, or a blot from a sign-painter’s brush 
on one of Turner's rich, harmonious landscapes. It brings 
you at once from the poetry of life to the harsh prose—the 


jing, until at the nge of eighteen, he became familiar with 
ievery branch of study connected with his professional pur- 
‘suits; but chemistry was the science that more particularly 
engrossed his attention, and the ardour of his pursuit was|/an associate of the Royal Academy. During the two follow- 


shortly rewarded by a discovery of importance. Having]| ing years he travelled in Italy, where he analyzed the colours 
scurvy reality—and you see nothing but an old farmer and his :made several experiments on water-wecds, he ascertained|} used by the ancients in painting, He also examined the 


tobacco-nunching sons lounging along, employed in transter-|ithat these plants rendered the air contained in water pure by|| manuscripts found in Herculateum, for the-unrolling of 
ring large quantities of that detestable weed from one side ofiithe same agency that vegetables deprive atmospheric air of its'! which he invented a ptotess, which-has_been used! with par- 


= 


with a magnificent service of plate on the occasion, estimated 
at the value of two thousand pounds sterling. 
In 1817 Sir Humphrey was created a baronet, and elected 
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tiul success. On his return to England, the death of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks left the presidency of the Royal Society vacant, 
and Sir Humphrey was elected to fill that honourable station, 
by a majority of nearly two hundred votes. 

He continued to discharge the duties of this high office 
until 1827, when increasing ill health obliged him to resign it, 
and again seek relief from the mild air of Italy. In his re- 
tirement he communicated the results of experiments on va- 
rious electrical combinations, which were intended to prevent 
the corrosion and decay of copper used for lining the bottoms 
of ships; and he received, in return for his communication, 
the royal medal. 

In May, 1829, this distinguished man was seized with a 
sudden and fatal attack of paralysis, at Geneva, which termi- 
nated in his death on the twenty-ninth of the same month. 
The highest respect which private friendship and public esteem 
can bestow upon the dead attended his remains. No man in 
Europe has done more for science, both morally as well as 
physically, than Sir Humphrey Davy; his genius and his learn- 
ing ~were devoted to the interests of his fellow-men, and his 
last efforts were consecrated to the advancement of pure and 
rationab religion, founded on a philosophical exposition of its 
truth. In the little work, Saémonia, which occupied his 
hours of sickness, are the following passages; and as coming 
from a man who had penetrated far into the arcana of science, 
they are alike worthy the attention of the sceptic and of the 
believer in revealed religion. 

“In my opinion,” says he, ‘profound minds are the most 
likely to think lightly of the resources of human reason ; and 
it is the pert, superficial thinker, who is generally strongest 
in every kind of unbelief.’ And again—“I envy no quality 
of the mind or intellect in others; not genius, power, wit, or 
fancy; but if I could choose what would be most deliyhtful, 
and I believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm reli- 
gious belief to every otiier blessing.” He. 
rrr 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








LORD BYRON. 
Ir has often been remarked that the greatness or worth of| 
very few illustrious men has been foretold at the commence- 
ment of their career. Nay, it often occurs that their entire 
character is misunderstood even by those who are in the main 
the most competent judges. Of this fact a pointed instance 
accurred in the life of the noble bard whose name is prefixed to 
this article. A gifted and acute critic in the Edinburgh Review 
actually advised “the minor” to abandon poetry and devote 
his talents to other pursuits! How gratifying this admonition, 
with its accompanying censures of his earlicst efforts in verse 
proved to Byron, may be seen in his immortal satire— 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” The error of the 
Edinburgh censor was so far fortunate that it furnished a most 
happy opportunity for the developement of latent powers 
which might have else slumbered or been even crippled by a 
fawrting adulation. As a literary curiosity not familiar to 
many readers at the present day—indecd we doubt if the re- 
view has ever appeared in any of our lighter periodicals—we 
have extracted it bodily into this number.—Ed. N. Y. Mir. 





Houra of Idlencss : a series of Poems, Original and Trans- 
lated. By George Gordon, Lord Byroun,a Minor. 8vo.! 
pp. 200. 

The poesy of this young lord belongs to the class which 
neither gods nor men are said to permit. Indeed, we do not i 
recollect to have scen a quantity of verse with so few devia-| 
tions in either direction from that exact standard. His effu- 
sions are spread over a dead flat, and can no more get above 
or below the level than if they were so much stagnant water. | 
As an extenuation of this oflence, the noble author is pecu-| 
liarly forward in pleading minority. We have it in the title, 


page, and on the very back of the volume; it fullows his name’! 


like a favourite part of his style. Much stress is laid upon it| 
in the preface, and the poems are connected with this general 
statement of his case, by particular dates, substantiating the | 
age at which each was written, Now, the law upon the point 
of minority we hold to be pertectly clear. It is a plea availa- 
tle only to the defendant; no plaintiff can offer it as a sup- 
plementary ground of action. Thue, if any suit could be 
vrought against Lord Byron, for the purpose of compelling 
him to put into court a certain quantity of poetry, and if 
judgment were given against him, it is highly probable that 
an exception would be taken were he to deliver for poetry the 
contents of this volume. To this he might plead minority, 
but as he now makes voluntary tender of the article, be hath 


‘of the law on the point, and we dare to say so will it be ruled. 
Perhaps, however, in reality, all that he tells us about his 
youth, is rather with a view to increase our wonder than to 
soften our censures. He possibly means to say, ‘see how a 
minor can write! This poem was actually composed by a 
young man of eighteen, and this by one of only sixteen!” 
But, alas! we all remember the poetry of Cowley at ten, and 
Pope at twelve; and so far from hearing, with any degree of| 
surprise, that very poor verses were written by a youth from 
his leaving school to his leaving college, inclusive, we really 
believe this to be the most common of all occurrences; that 
it happens in the life of nine men in ten who are educated in 
England; and that the tenth man writes better verse than 
Lord Byron. 

His other plea of privilege our author rather brings forward 
in order to waive it. He certainly, however, does allude fre- 
quently to his family and ancestors—sometimes in poetry, 
soinetimes in notes; and while giving up his claim on the 
score of rank, he takes care to remember usof Dr. Johnson’s 
saying, that when a nobleman appears as an author, his merit 
should be handsomely acknowledyed. In truth, it is this con- 
sideration only that induces us to give Lord Byron’s poems a | 
\\place in our review, beside our desire to counsel him that he 
do forthwith abandon poetry, and turn his talents, which arc 
considerable, and his opportunities, which aro great, to better 
account. 

With this view we must beg leave seriously to assure him, 
that the mere rhyming of the final syllable, even when accom- 
panied by the presence of a certain number of feet; nay, 
although (which does not always happen) those feet should | 
scan regularly, and have been all counted accurately upon the 
fingere—is not the whole art of poetry. We would entreat 
hin to believe that a certain portion of liveliness, somewhat | 
lof fancy, is necesary toconstitute a poem; and that a poem, 
in the present day, to be read, must contain at least one thought, 
either in a little degree different from the ideas of former 
writers, or differently expressed. We put it to his candour, 
whether there is any thing so deserving the name of poetry 
in verses like the following, written in 1806, and whether, if 
a youth of eighteen could say any thing so uninteresting to 
his ancestors, a youth of nineteen should publish it, 


“« Bhndes of heroes, farewell! your descendant, departing 

From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu! 
Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 

‘New courage, he'll think upon glory and you, 
“Though a tear dim his eye at thiesad separation, 

“Tis nuture, not fear, that excites his regret; 
Far distant he goes with the same emulation; 

The fume of bis fathers he ne'er can forget. 
“That fame and that memory still will he chorish, 

Ho vows that he ne’er will disgrace your renown ; 
Like you will he hve, or like you will he perish ; 

When decayed, may be mingle bis dust with your own.” 


Now we positively do assert that there is nothing better | 
than these stanzas in the whole compass of the noble minor’s| 
volume. 

Lord Byron should also have a care of attempting what the 
greatest poets have done before him, for comparisons (as he | 
must have had occasion to see at his writing master’s) are, 
odious. Gray’s ode on Eton College should really have kept 
out the ten hobbling stanzas “on a distant view of the village 


and school of Harrow.” 
“ Where fancy yet joys to retrace the resemblance 
Of comrades, in friencship und mischief allicd ; 
How welcome to me, your ne er fading remembrance, 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied.” 


In like manner the exquisite lines of Mr. Rogers, “On a| 
tear,” might have warned the noble author off those premises, | 
and spared us a whole dozen such stanzas as the fullowing: 


“ Mild charity's glow, 
To us mortals below, 

Shows the soul from barbarity clear; 
Comparsion will melt, 
Where this virtur ia felt, 

And its dew is diffused in utear. 


| 
! 


| 


“The man doomed to sail, 
With the blast of the 
Through billows Atlanti 
Aa be bends o'er the wav 
Which may soon be his grave, 
‘The green sparkles bright with a tear." 


And so of instances in which former poets had failed. ‘Thus, 
we do not think Lord Byron was made for translating, during 
his nonage, Adrian's Address to his Soul, when Pope succeed- 
ed so indillerently in the attempt. If our readeis, however, 
are of another opinion, they may look at it. 

“Ah! gentle, fleeting, wavering sprite, 

Friend and associate of this clay t 

‘Vo what unknown region borne, 

Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight 2 


No more, with wonted humour 
But palid, cheerlese, and forloi 















uo right to sue, on that ground, for the price in good current } 





However, be this as it may, we fear his translations and 


‘him, 





them of all kinds, from Anacreon to Ossian; aud, viewing 
them as school exercises, they may pass. Only, why print 
them after they have had their day and served their turn? 
And why call the thing in page seventy-nine a translation, 
where t10 words (Gs a#,u7) of the original are expanded inte 
four lines, and the other thing in page eighty-one, psroruxicts 
708? 6 gauss, is rendered by means of six hobbling verses? As 
to his Ossianic pocsy, we are not very good judges; being, in 
truth, so moderately skilled in that species of composition, 
that we should, in all probability, be criticising some bit of the 
genuine Macpherson itself, were we to express our opinion 
of Lord Byron’s rhapsodies. {f, then, the following begin- 
ning of a “Song of Bards,” is by his lordship, we venturc 
to object to it, as far as we can comprehend it. “What 
form risea on the roar of clouds, whose dark ghost gleams on 
the red stream of tempests? His voice rolls on the thunder; 
‘tis Orla, the brown chief of Otihona. He was,” &c. After 
detaining this “brown chief” some time, the bards conclude 
by giving him their advice to “ raise his fair locks; then to 
“spread them on the arch of the rainbow ;” and “to smilc 
through the tears ofthe storm.” Of this kindof thing there are 
no less than nine pages; and wecanso far venture an opinion 
in their favour, that they look very like Macpherson ; and we 
are positive they are pretty nearly as stupid and tiresome. 

It is a sort of privilege of pocts to be egotists; but they 
should “use it as not abusing it ;” and particularly one who 
piques himself (though indeed at the ripe age of nincteen) 
of being ‘an infant bard”—(“ The artless Helicon 1 boast is 
youth ;”) should either not know, or should seem not to know, 
so much about his own ancestry. Besides a poem above cited 
on the family seat of the Byrons, we have another of eleven 
pages, on the self-same subject, introdaced with an apology, 
“he certainly had no intention of inserting it;” but really, 
“the particular request of some friends,” &c. &. It con- 
cludes with five stanzas on himself, “the last and youngest of 
a noble line.” There is a good deal algo about his maternal 
ancestors, in a poem on Lachin-y-gair, a mountain where he 
spent part of his youth, and might have learnt that pibroc/: 
is not a bagpipe, any more than duet means a fiddle. 

As the author has dedicated so large a part of his volume 
to immortalize his employments at school and college, we can- 
not possibly dismiss it without presenting the reader with a 
specimen of these ingenious effusions. In an ode with 
Greek motto, called Granta, we have the following magnifi 
cent stanzas: 


“There, in apartments small and damp, 
The candidute for college prizes, 
Site poring by the midnight lamp, 
Goes lute to bed, yet curly rises. 
“Who reads false quantities in Sele, 
Or puazles o'er the deep triangle; 
Deprived of many a wholesome ineal, 
In barbarous Latin doomed to wrangle. 
“Renouncing every plensing page, 
From authors of historic uso ; 
Preforring to the letter'd sage, 
The square of the hypothenuse. 


“ Still harmless aro these occupations, 
‘That hurtnone but the hapless student, 
Compared with other recreations, 
Which bring together the imprudent.”” 


We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the college 
psalmody as is contained in the following Attic stanzas. 


“ Our choir would scareely be excused, 
Even asa band of raw Bere 5 
Allimercy now must be refus 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 











If David, when hie toils were ended, 

Had heard these blockheade sing before hin. 
To us his psalins had no'er descended ; 

In furious mood, he would have torn 'em."? 





But whatever judgment may be passed on the poems of thi~ 
noble minor, it seems we must take them as we find them. 
and be content; for they are the last we shall ever have from 
He is at best, he says, but an intruder into the grove of 
(Parnassus; he never lived in a garrct, like thoroughbred 
; Poets; and “though he once roved a careless mountaineer in 
the highlands of Scotland,” he has not of late enjoyed thi: 
advantage. Moreover, he expects no profit from his publica- 
j\tion; andwhether it succecds or not, “it is highly improbable. 
from his situation and pursuits hereafter,” that he should 
again cdndescend to become an author, Therefore, let u- 
take what we get and be thankful. What right have we poor 
devils to be nice? Wee are well off to have got so much fron: 
a man of this lord’s station, who does not live ina garret, but 
“has the sway” of Newstead Abbey. aAyain, we say, let us 
be thankful; and, with honest Sancho, bid heaven bless the 
giver, nor look the gift horse in the mouth. 








i 





The three years’ imprisonment to which the two Wakefields 
| Were sentenced, the one in Newgate, and)the other in Lan 








praise, should the goods be unmarketable. This is our view!-imitations are great favourites with Lord Byron. We have ' caster castle, expired on the fourteenth of May- 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF MUSIC, 
AND THEIR ACCORDANCE WITH MODERN PRACTICE, 
IN THREE PARTS—PART THE SECOND. 

We have heard many complaints of the modern rage for 
musical accompaniment. Men of more refined taste have 
joined Mr. Cobbett in vituperating that indiscriminating thirst 
for sound, which would send honest farmers’ daughters ‘‘to 
make a villanous noise on the piano.” But this is compara- 
tively nothing to the extent to which musical education was 
carried during the reigns of Elizabeth and James. The class 
through which it was possible to extend it was, of course, 
at that period, much smaller than at present. But where it 
did form any part of education, and it did so of that of every 
gentleman, it seems to have been pushed to a great extreme. 
Few persons of a certain rank were then to be found who 
could not play, and with superior execution, on at least one 
instrument; and, where nature permitted, take a part in vocal 
compositions; the awkward and forced complexities of which 
certainly did not tend to diminish their difficulty, however 
they might detract from their real merit. This fever of har- 
monies had subsided in England, until the establishment of 
the Italian opera, and the celebrity of Handel, in some sort 
revived it. The quarrels of the furious partisans of Faustina 
and Cuzzoni, and the homage paid to Nicolini, and afterwards 
to Farinelli, are strong symptoms of what is called the revival 
of music in England. A great step, however, was gained. 
Throughout the musical world, melody, forgotten and despised 
so long, began again to be attended to. Corelli and others 
are known to have been so far sensible of the excellence of 
some of the old airs, both of their own and of other countries, 
as to have made them the ground-work of many of their s0- 
natas. From about this period the national melodies of Italy, 
of Scotland, and of Ireland, may, it is said, be traced in the} 
compositions of the best masters. Some of the most cele- 
brated operatic songs now known have the same origin. And 
if a single instance may suffice, I may mention that the far- 
famed “Nel cor piu” is taken, almost note for note, from an 
old Sicilian ballad. The success of the opera was an acknow- 
ledgment that songs are essentially dramatic ; and it is con- 
fessed, in words at least, that, to the finished musician, feeling 
and expression are as necessary as science. 

If such bea tolerably correct sketch of the progress of this 
art; and if, as the course of events has seemed to indicate, the 
hypothesis of Rousseau be founded in truth, a key is afforded 
to the explanation of the many anomalies which music, in its 
modern practice, presents, That natural melody should be 
both neglected and depraved, appears to have been inevitable. 
The difficulties against which it has to struggle are immova- 
ble and overpowering. It is a most unequal conflict, to set 
Mr. Coleridge’s “blind boy,” with his “ pipe of sycamore,” be 
his ‘notes as strangely moving” as they will, against the 
crash of a whole orchestra. Expressive melody must ever 
be in danger of being overwhelmed by mere harmony; and 
they who essay to rescue her from the depths of thorough 
bass, must, like Hotspur, dare 

“To dive unto the bottom of a sea 

‘Where fathom-line did never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drown’d melody by the locks."” 
It is a question whether one air, during the last hundred years, 
has been composed by a professed musician, with any direct 
and intentional reference to any principle in nature, upon 
which musical expression can be founded. Strong as the as- 
sertion may seem, the chances are, that he who embraces mu- 
sic as a profession, and goes through an elaborate musical 
education, is lese likely than other men to produce a natural- 
ly expressive combination of sound. This is no paradox, 
whatever may be thought of it, The fact is, that the harmo- 
nists have’ exterminated the melodists, as the great missal 
thrush does the common mavis. The race of bards, half poets, 
half musicians, has disappeared, because it is next to impossi- 
ble that such a being should continue to exist ; nor, if he could, 
would he dare to bring forward one original composition. 

Ranking amongst the profounder studies, constituting a 
lucrative branch of trade, and giving employment to thou- 
sands, harmony must go nigh to overturn melody, by its very 
weight and momentum, if by nothing else. It is all-pervading. 
Now, who does not know how difficult it is for the greatest | 
poetical genius to free himself, in any considerable degree, of 
those common-places and idioms which long custom and eter- 
nal repetition of versifiers have made a habit almost as inevi- 
table as a natural tendency. In music this isten times worse. 
The common-place “ musical phrases,” as they are styled, 
which have spread themselves every where through the me- 
dium of the voluminous and endless compositions of ecience, 
have of necessity become almost a part of the nature of every 
one who is possessed of a musical ear. They fly abroad 





[] «upon the wings of the wind,” like the feathered seeds of the 


thistle or dandelion. There is no avoiding them. We hear 
them by day and by night; in the theatre, in the street, in 
the church, in the ball-room. Like Pharaoh's plagues, they 
follow us into our very chambers, The difficulty of original 
composition is thus increased a hundred-fold, and the most 
determined cultivator of simple, expressive melody, will find 
himself, at every step, sliding into some of the innumerable 
artificial turns or modulations with which constant custom 
has indelibly impressed his imagination. Should a composer 
of expressive airs, in a style similar to that of the old melo- 
dies, exist at this moment, he would be denied the very name 
of musician. He would be hooted at by nine out of ten, and 
for three or four different reasons, He would be told that his 
music required no execution ; he would hear it called simple 
stuff, that a child might play or sing; he would be twitted 
with monotony of key ; he would be reproached with not con- 
cluding upon the key-note, and with a ecore of other offences 
against rules of which he and nature knew nothing. He 
would be accused, as every musician who has dared to verge 
towards simplicity has been, of want of science, This was 
the fate of Piccini, of Pleyel, and of Shield. The constant 
craving for variety and for difficulty—the superior extent of| 
the class of those who are affected by harmony only—and 








the consequent multiplicity of its professor's publications, ex- 
hibitions, and gains, must probably always give scientific mu- 
sic a preponderance. He can only be celebrated who either 
distinguishes himself in elaborate composition, or in the per- 
formance of almost impossibilities of vocal or instrumental 
execution. 

That no alteration can take place in the present state of| 
music, it would be presumption to say. That, since the in- 
vention of counterpoint, it has altered materially, though 
slowly, cannot be doubted. The advances, too, towards natu- 
tal expression, however faint or sophisticated, are ‘such as 
prove some recognizance of that principle of poetical imitation 
which seems to be the foundation of musical expression. That 
much of modern practice is totally inconsistent, and at direct 
variance with that principle, is true. It may be difficult to 
imagine how it has happened that, admitting 80 much, the 
whole has not followed—but the fact is so. 

If we look over a collection of modern music we shall find 
that, in the management of the time, the principle of natural 
imitation has been, upon the whole, adhered to, As in na- 
ture, grief expresses itself slowly, and joy rapidly; so in mo- 
dern compositions, as well as in the old airs, the vivaces are 
played quickly, and the affetuosos more slowly. As in nature, 
we find that passion hurries particular words and tones, al- 
though the general effect is plaintive and slow, so in the old 
pathetic airs we find that semiquavers to the extent of two or 
four at once, are generally and judiciously used. In modern 
music the same principle seems to be decidedly admitted ; but 
pushed by a love of novelty and of execution to an excess 
which, far o’erstepping the modesty of nature, of course total- 
ly mars the effect originally intended. To the exaggerations 
of the stage may be traced many of the corruptions of musical 
expression ; and it seems to be probable, that the introduction 
of long hurried hubbubs of passages into airs essentially 
alow, has been too much encouraged by theatrical perform- 
ances, Be this as it may, it would be an easy matter to point 
out a score or two of scientific adagios and largos which a 
person, unable to read music, and not having the real notes as 
written, and the divisions of the bars in his mind’s eye, 
would never discover to be in essentially slow time. The only 
effect of such composition upon unlearned hearers is to sur- 
prise and confound them. As to touching the finer feelings, 
the thing is out of the question ; indeed, the evident intention 
of the compoeer is to take advantage of the slowness of the time, 
in order to exhibit his own skill and that of the performer, in 
running through divisions and sub-divisions. In the manage- 
ment of piano and forte the same principle of imitation may be 
traced, however faintly. All natural ‘‘discourses” of passion are 
alternations of softness swelling into loudness, and loudness 
dying into softnese, as the gusts of feeling rise and fall. In ex- 
pressive pathetic airs the imitation is accordingly true to nature. 
But in modern compositions, especially of the “lengthy sort,” 
though the practice remain, and in full force—the reason for 
it is gone. Ask a musician why such a forte and such a piano 
are marked, and he only answers you with some vague and 
indefinite appeal to taste or to precedent. He calla it “light 
and shade ;” but what rule is there for the distribution of 
light and shade over a surface where no intelligible form, no 
natural picture, is delineated? We may indeed “marble” 
such a surface; and if the lights were shadowed and the sha- 
dows lightened—if the fs were turned into pps, and the pps 
into ff, what difference could it make? It is easy to give 





emphasis to that which is destitute of meaning, just as a boy 
reading Latin “nonsense-verses"’ at school, applies to them 
the same intonations that he is taught to give to a line of Vir- 
gil. This is only a trick, however, to make that look some- 
thing like sense, which in reality is devoid of it, and if the. 
emphasis were reversed, it would do just as well. The most 
glaring instance, perhaps, of the united use and abuse of imi- 
tation in modern scientific musical expression, is the “shake.” 
The shake is in reality a poetical heightening of that tremu- 
lous effect of the voice which is always produced, especially 
at the close of a sentence where the tone begins to drop, by 
intense feeling. In accordance with this law, in all music the 
shake is introduced towards the close of a passage, which 
usually descends, That natural shake is any thing but that 
which musicians call a perfec, shake. It is a tremulous im- 
perfect vibration, and not a violent and distinct oscillation be- 
‘tween two tones, which is a matter of most difficult vocal ac- 
quirement, In nature it rarely occupies more time than 
would be required for a crotchet in a common-time andante 
movement. In modern compositions, however, it is no.anu- 
sual thing for it to occupy a whole bar of four crotchets— 
nay, two such bars—and upon exaggerations like these com- 
posers pride themselves. 

ES 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
ee 


THE MUTATIONS OF FASHION. 


‘Tux despotic and ever-changing laws of fashion have afforded 
themes for the moralist, and subjects of ridicule for the satirist, 
yet still the goddess holds her sway with even increased power; 
and daring indeed must be that individual who presumes to 
question her legitimate right to universal rule. Dress, manners, 
tastes, politics, laws, nay even religion, are all subjected to her 
dominion, and vary in their respective features at her sovereign 
nod, What changes may be traced in these several particu- 
lars during the last century, both in Europe and America? 
Let us examine a modern fashionable party, with its expen- 
sive decorations, its profusion of ornaments, and crowds of 
elegantés ; the squeezing, the crushing, the frivolity, and the 
display of the skipping modern quadrille or cotillion ; contrast 
it with the description of the formal sober assemblages, where . 
our grandmothers moved straight and erect, like the Chinese 
figures which decorated their mantel-pieces, rustling in fow- 
ered silks and satins, that needed no other support than their 
own solidity and richness to sustain them in a perpendicular 
position—with what majesty they floated through the grave 
minuet, with its interminable evolutions and continued court- 
seyings. The beaux also were an entirely different race from 
the gallants of modern times, although the dandies and “ ex- 
quisites” of our period may be traced in the petit maitres 
and ‘‘jessamies” of those “by-gone days;” their privileges, 
likewise, were regulated by the same rigid ideas of decorum 
which fashion then prescribed for dress. To touch the tip 
of the favoured fair one’s finger, or to indulge in the innocent 
flirtations of the fan, was the utmost liberty allowed the sexes 
during the period of early courtship, which on the male side 
might be compared to a regular siege, so many obstacles had 
he to encounter before the fortress capitulated. ‘‘ But we have 
changed all these things;” and now, thanks to the freedom 
of modern manners, an unrestricted intercourse of the sexes 
enables the fair one to coquet without restraint, and the gay 
Lothario to urge his claims free and uncontrolled. While the 
distinctions of dress no longer mark the gradations of society, 
and it is now extremely difficult from mere externals to dis- 
tinguish the mistress from the attendant, the lord from the 
lord’s gentleman. 

Eating and drinking, visiting and sleeping, have all under- 
gone their several mutations, We dine when our forefathers 
supped, and hasten to the crowded assembly at the time our 
sober ancestors prepared to take their nightly rest. Etiquette 
and acts of courtesy vary in like manner ; formality and stiff- 
ness are banished from good society, and a dashing freedom 
supplies their place. The folding of a letter and the form of 
a visiting card change almost monthly, and a want of know- 
ledge in these particulars will infallibly ruin the most promis- 
ing youth in town; while the tie of a neckcloth, the sit of a 
coat, or the form of a book, will at once serve either to rain 
or raise the character of an aspirant in modern fashion. ~ 

Literature is not untainted by these ever-changing rules, 
The prosing essay is no longer read ; the sentimental effusions 
to Delia, Amaryllis, or Celia, would not be glanced at—even 
by cook-maids. Sparkling anecdotes, or got-up articles in the 
most showy and seductive style, must supply the place of la 
boured disquisitions on morality ; and the wild strains of By- 





ron, and the brilliant ‘morceaus of Moore,have driven the 


whole host of sentimentalists out of tho fold. Even novels have 
entirely altered their character andappearance. The fair de- 
vourer of these “time honoured” vehicles for amusement will 
now turn with loathing from the delicate distresses of some 
persecuted heroine, ingeniously carried through eight or nine 
volumes, until at length all ends in a happy marriage, and will 
only read your historical tale, or a work descriptive of man- 
ners and real life, dished up with piquant taste and fidelity of| 
execution ; while periodical miscellanies, if they wish to be 
supported, must adopt the customs of the times, and be as 
variable and as showy as are the mutations of modern fashion. 
Sgr 
THE DRAMA. 


ee 
THE PARK THEATRE. 

Since our last notice a new opera, entitled “ Rokeby, or a 
Tale of the Civil Wars,” has been performed several times at 
this house. The piece, in the flowing phraseology of the 
play-bills, is styled a “ grand romantic opera,” which, in plain 
English, we have always found meant a collection of impro- 
bable impossibilities, where the most strange events occur] 
amidst crotchets and quavers, and songs are sung in extreme- 
fy unlikely situations. In fact, nature and common sense took 
leave of opera long ago, ani wo be to the unhappy man who 
attempts to bring about a re-union. The only pieces of this 
description in the English language which can in any way lay 
claim to the above qualities, are Gay's glorious satire and 
Sheridan’s Duenna, neither of which is popular, but stand as 
beacons to warn future operatic writers against such unnatural 
coalitions, The French go a step beyond the English, and 
commit the most desperate musical outrages on probability 
with impunity. It is no uncommon case for their operatic 
heroes to have a small-sword pass through their body, and 
then sing a solo, and their heroines frequently terminate their 
mortal career while warbling an affetucso passage. In a 
French opera, taken from Scott's Bride of Lammermoor, the 
death of Lusy Ashton is one of the queerest affairs that ever 
took place—even on the stage. In despair for the loes of her 
lover, the lady takes corrosive sublimate, or something of that 
kind, and instead of dying as other people do after swallow- 
ing such noxious substances, she commences singing: and 
here it is that the astonishing skill of the composer is shown. 
When the poison begins to work violently, she bursts into a 
bravura ; as nature fails, she softens down to a more plaintive 
strain, and finally her woes and sufferings and a delicate ca- 
dena are finished together, and her pure spirit takes its flight 
in an extreme fiat seventh. Now this is making a “ swan- 
like end,” with a vengeance. The author of Rokeby has| 
succeeded in bringing together a goodly number of unlikely, 
and consequently striking incidents: they are such as occur 
in the poem from which the piece is manufactured, it is true, 
but without the intermediate explanations which are there| 
furnished, to give them coherence ; but this is of little conse- 
quence—and when we state, which we safely can, that the 
‘scenery was beautiful and appropriate, the acting generally 
excellent, and the music not only delightful in itself but de- 
lightfully executed, it will be seen that it required an uncom- 
mon quantity of retrograde ability on the part of the drama- 
tizer to spoil the picce, and we are happy to state, that in the 
opinion of the public he has only partially succeeded in 
doing so. Barry as Bertram was energetic and animated, and 
gave great effect to several alarmingly long speeches by his 
spirited declamation ; while Placide and Hilson did their best 
for two comic characters, which are grafted upon the main 
stock. Mr. Jones, a clever vocalist, new to the boards of this 
theatre, had a very water-grucl part allotted to him, in which 
he did his best to injure the reputation of the author by enun- 
ciating the whole of his speeches in a loud and distinct man- 
ner; while Mr. Richings, on the contrary, had the good sense 
to partially conceal what was set down for him, by speaking 
in a gruff, stage-ruffianly, intoxicated tone of voice; he was 
dressed in red, and looked admirably ferocious. It rather sur- 
Prised us to see Mre. Sharpe give such interest to the trifling 
part of Matilda, This lady invariably looks well, and acts well, 
and, as a stock performer, is of very great value to the establish- 
ment. She is too good an actress to turn tragic star, which 
has become a very common and discreditable line of business. 
Mrs. Austin, as a light-hearted, coquettish damsel, looked pro- 
vokingly pretty, and warbled with the sweetness and facility 
ofa bird. The band played wholly together, were vigilantly } 
Prepared to cover any defect on the stage, and accompanied 
the singers in a beautifully subdued manner. The efficiency 
of the orchestra is most material to the success of operas, and 
yet its merits or demerits are invariably passed over in silence. 
We at one time thought this arose from the want of a writer 
competent to the task of pointing then onts but we should 
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7 
think this cannot now be the case, as there are one or two 
papers published in this city expressly devoted to musical 
subjects. What more can be said, except that the piece was 
what is technically termed exceedingly well got up. Castles 
blazed and battlements fell crashing to the ground just when 
the music hinted to them to do so, and soldiers and robbers 
were slain at the precise demi-semiquaver which gave most 
effect to their deaths. On the whole, the drama had every ad- 
vantage that it was possible to call to its aid, and it is to this 
that its success is to be attributed. The author ought to be 
very thankful for his present fortunate escape, and see and 
write better plays for the time to come, 

‘The following epilogue, written by one of our best native 
poets, was received on Tuesday evening, by a full and fashion- 
able house, with the most rapturous applause. It was spoken 
with great point and effect. c. 

EPILOGUE TO ROKEBY. 
SPOKEN BY BARNES, PLACIDE, AND HILSON, 
Barnes—O, 6 our hands—'tis: allthis 

The play can't ee ucnaee turd fits Beas barney: 

‘Tis like a patient—quacks to death may steam him, 

And he is damned, if science don’t redeem him. 
Grappling with fate ’tis I alone can part ’em, 

Barney will save the piece, secundem artem. 
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If we have failed _— 
Placide.—Why then— 
Barnee,—What then, Placide 7 
Placide.—They'll take “a intention for the deed.” 


Hilson.—T'll answer for't—I know these generous folks, 

They're always laughing at us, or our jokes; 

But what of our young author? Jests nor wit 

Won't add a Penny to his benefit, 

Placide.—His benefit is cafe, 
Barnes.—What then of Rokeby? 
Hilson.—Should that be damn’d, it would a serious joke be. 

But see! there's mercy in each judge’s eye— 

The bard’s acquitted !—Rokeby shall not die! 
Placide.—Kgad, their its make old Drury shake. 
Hilson. just the thing! 

Barnes.—I say—“ there's no mistake P? [Exit. 
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Water.—We chanced some time since to alight upon an 
old edition of Morse’s Geography, published in 1788, and felt 
forthwith curious to know what was indited in those ancient 
days respecting this goodly city which we now inhabit. All 
that we encountered there we shall not now promulgate, 
wishing to retain certain very interesting items for future ar- 
ticles. With one fact stated we shall however acquaint the 





Go on, that’s right, your smiles are what I’m after, 
The best prescription is a roar of laughter ; 
One hearty laugh, no matter how excited, 
May save a life when every hope is blighted. 
*Tis true, Placide has got an epilogue, 
But ’taint the thing—it don’t “go the whole hog ;" 
So, while he’s there, spelling out each line, 
Til give you an extrumpery of mine; 
iginal throughout—no one has read it— 
So, if you have a tear, ‘ prepare to shed it :? 
A certain fair one~once, in days of yore 
Caught a bad quinsey, and her throat was sore; 
She could not nor swallow, chew, nor sup, 
She scarcely breathed—the doctors gave her up, 
Her weeping friends, in silence, breathed their sighs, 
And stood pi to close her fading eyes! 
Twas at this awful crisis, mid the gloom, 
Her favourite monkey into the room 5 
With doctor's formal air approached the bed, 
Seized hold her wrist, then gravely shook his head! 
The droll manceuvre called a smile from death, 
And one convulsive laugh restored her breath ; 
Broke her disorder, let the fair escape, 
Who owed her cure alone to Dr. Ape: 
Dye take? or must I give your wits a jog? 
Stay—here comes Harry with his epil 
inter Placide speaking the epilogue.—‘In ancient times, 
when plighted rows Te tie aleyas i 
Bernes.— You're too late, Hi epilogue is spoken. 
Placide.—Spoken! By whom? 
Barnes,—By me. 
Placide.—By you! 
Barnes,—Tis certain. 
Placide.—Why, ’tisn’t a minute since they dropt the 
curtain, 
And my address a good half hour employs. 
Barnes,—‘T've done the deed—didst thou not hear a 
noise?” 
If you ete you'll find yourself mistaken ; 
I made them th—that saved the author's bacon. 
Placide,—And who, pry, bade you show your monkey 
capers 





‘pel 
The sun requires no aid from farthing tapers— 
I saved the piece, sir. : 
Barnes.—You! 
Placide.—My humble talents 
Secured the thing’s success and turned the balance, 
Or, as Prince Rupert says—" alone I did it” 
It’s true, I pledge my honour! ee 
Enter Hilson, speaking.—Heaven forbid it ! 
To #0 mean a trifle “ up the spout 
lacide.—Hilson, be quiet! I know what I’m about. 
Hilson.—That tone, my boy, smacks sharply of the acid, 
Barnes.—Placide, by name, but not exactly placid, 
You're somewhat wroth. 
: eects ~—I am, and shall be wrother. 
Pll speak my speech ! 
Hilson: Nat if you love the author. 
Since I have saved his opera, ’twere wrong, 
To jeopardise it with a speech so long. 
"Plavide.— You saved the opera! 
Barnes.— You saved it! 
Both.—Yov! 
Hilson.—Yea, I myself alone—you know it’s true; 
[hit it on the head—but lest it fail, 
Here's a short epilogue to clench the nail : 
“When erst the muses, on Parnassus’ top, 
“In mazy dances—— 
Barnes.—Prithee, Tommy, stop; 
‘Throw poetry and physic to the dogs, 
Nor bore our friends, here, with dull epilogues. 


reader forthwith, and if it do not strike him with amazement 
it is no fault of ours. Among sundry deficiencies laid to the 
account of the city of New-York, one of the most prominent 
is the want of good pure water! 90 that forty-two years ago 
was this evil publicly felt, and made part of the history of the 
times; and strange to say, even now it exists in all its unmiti- 
gated force! Many changes have since taken place. The 
city has long since left its stockaded barrier in Wall-street, 
and gone a walking most furiously up-town, making sad 
havoc with the farms and domains of the Bayard, the De- 
lanceys, the Stuyvesants, and Lispenards. The old village of 
Greenwich, which was then stated to be three miles distant 
from New-York city, has now become an integral wedded 
part thereof. The ancient solid tenements of Rotterdam 
brick, with their gable ends, tiled roofs, and iron clamps, repre- 
senting the Anno Domini, have all vanished, with the excep- 
tion of a solitary one in Broad-street, of which too the remem- 
brance will soon be lost, unless we transfer it bodily into a 
plate for the Mirror, We have now a splendid city-hall, 
which, by the way, appears to be growing loftier since it has 
been deserted by Justice. We have city-hotels too, and 
American hotels, and theatres too, and Tattersels, and Carou- 
sels, and Vauxhalls, and, in short, all the good things, or at 
least the good names which we can borrow from London and 
other similar Babels. But we have not as yet any good water 
—not even enough, in fact, of the indifferent to perform the 
necessary ablutions upon our streets, which resemble so many 
depositories of filth, and glad the watchful eye, and fill the 
newspaper themes of our envious neighbours. Did not his 
honour, the present mayor, at his inauguration, call the atten- 
tion of the competent authorities to this subject, and were we 
not promised relief? And wherefore has it been withheld ? 
We are wrong, perhaps, to indulge in badinage on this sub- 
ject, because the wants of the people loudly call for the adop- 
tion of some efficient measures, It were well, therefore, for 
those gentlemen who love to sip laced tea in a certain marble 
palace, and drink champegne once a month on the banks of 
a noted bay, to look well to it. They have, it is true, a whole 
year yet before them, but it will have soon elapsed, and then 
their constituents ——. Only give us pure and wholesome 
water, and drench and clean our streets, and we shall not end 
the sentence. 


The Fulton bor,—This is the name given to a box to be 
deposited, by the consent of the owners, on board of every 
eteam-boat in the United States for the reception of a single 
cent from every passenger. The sum which may be accu- 
mulated by these simple and humble means will form no incon- 
siderable fund, and will be devoted to the laudable, the long 
and shamefully neglected object of giving support to the 
widow and heirs of the immortal Fulton.. An indelible stain 
has already been left upon the escutcheon of the national 
legislature, and of the people of this state in particular by the 
cold-blooded indifference which hes been so religiously and 
systematically maintained by them towards this object. Even 
at this late day the origin of this excellent scheme is to be 
traced not to New-York, a state which has more immediately 
and extensively profited by the invention of the steam-boat, 
but to Virginia, where a few spirited individuals have boldly 
and magnanimously stepped forward to adopt this dernier re- 








Hileon.—Agreed, old Barney ! and to end di 
The readiest way to harmonize our flutes, 
Is to admit—so Be it understood, 
To please our friends we've all done what we could. 





sort in behalf of the suffering offspring of génius, industry, 
and ecience.| May their, philanthropic views not be fated to 
encounter a galling and dingraceful disappoibtment, 
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THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 
POPULAR MELODY, COMPOSED BY W. TURNBULL. 
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VARIETIEBS. 





= ||jury. It goes to unhinge the tone of the public mind. It 


EXTRAORDINARY POWER OF WHSTLING.—-V1r. Dovaston, 
the friend of the celebrated artist and euyraver on wood, 
‘Thomas Bewick, ina biographical article published in the 
Magazine of Natural History, gives the following account of] 
his extraordinary faculty for whistling.‘ As he sat at work, 
Tenjoyed his more deliberate and sound conversation, accom- 
panied by strains of his most extraordinary powers of whist- 
ling. His ear(as a musical fecling is called) was so delicately 
acute, and his inflexorial powers so nice and rapid, that he 
could run, in any direction or modulation, the diatonic or chro- 
matic scale, and even splitthe quarter notes of the enhar- 
monic; neither of which, however, did he understand scien- 
tifically, though so consummately elegant his execution; and 
his musical memory was so tenacious that he could whistle 
through the melodics of whole overtures; and these, he said, 


ery mention of disunion of these states 
| 
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\Hakes men acquainted with the possibility of the thing, and | made 
once admitted into their breasts they will not contemplate it || why | 
with that abhorrence in which it ought to be held by every |i half, 
true patriot.” | A ‘ 

Errect oF santy epccation.—Lady Raffles, in her me-||he w: 
moir of her husband, Sir Stamford Raffics, mentions the re- |! retur 
markable fact, “ that two young tigers and a bear were for ||mear 
some time in the children’s apartments, under the charge of} ing b 
their attendants, without being confined in cages; and it was H eoled 
rather a curious ecene to sce the children, the bear, the tigers, |! say : 
a blue-mountain bird, and a favourite cat, all playing together ; |: repli 
the parrot’s bill being the only object of awe toall the party.” | have 
A Fain answen.—The following is from the Boston|! 4 
Commentator :—In the trial of a case to-day a sweet son of |i put | 
Erin, upon the question whether one of the parties did \land 























he could obtain, having once heard them from the orchestra of a{j7ie, or not, a certain instrument important to the case, {fron 
play-house, or a holiday band, in both of which he took extreme||or Whether he could write, Pat honestly replied, ‘ Whether | som 
delight, In proof of this I tried him to some extent, by|{he did right or wrong is for your honour to judge, but I’ have eno’ 
flinging on his pianoforte several wild airs 1 had taken down||tld you the truth, any how; right or wrong, I have not lied yea 
from pipers in the Hebrides and Highlands, of difficult and/|t all, at all.” a to 
intricate evolution, which he completcly repeated the first time.|| A schoolmaster said of himself, “I am like a hone, I sharpen ||you 
Leat he might lave heard these before, I farther sprinkled at||a number of blades, but I wear myself out in doing it.” jwen 
him (withe! of their originatity) several private|| Men must have public minds as well as salaries, or they hada 
imitation sed, of various national melo-|{ will serve private ends at the public cost. = 
dies, w' ly and spiritedly whistled, but]| Quicisat axEcpoTes.—A nameless exquisite, of our city, 
seme!" ad when sauntering with bim {at an evening party, a short time since, attempted to be witty. ||_ 1 
ami: jure. After playing off his jokes for some time, uninterruptedly, to ra 
t ‘he following remark ought to/|his own apparent satisfaction and, the no small annoyance of H 
bn vvery American patriot. “ The;!the company, @ lamp)half-filled with oil, attracted our wits |i 
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VOLUMES vii. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


CHANGES. 


A rrrennees hath gone from the field and the fountain, 
From the glade and the glen where I wandered £0 long ; 

Where the fancy of youth clothed in light the far mountain, 
And the vale and the hill-side resounded with song. 


From the meadow’s sweet bosom the smile hath departed 
Which to childhood’s giad vision in beauty it wore ; 
And the sky, like the brow of a man broken-hearted, 
Is darkened with clouds that have coloured it o’er. 


And the gleams are all faded which garnished each vision— 
When painting all nature in gladness, I strayed 

Where the woods seemed to wave with a verdure elysian, 
And the newness of Eden around me still played. 


But the music hath died, whose full cadence had power 
To pour o’er my pathway the spell of delight ; 

And the heart’s autumn whirlwinds have blighted each flower, 
Where fragrance and beauty were wont to unite. 


Many friends are asleep on earth’s desolate bosom 
That thronged in affection about me of yore; 
They here gone! like the spring-gifts of bud and of blossom, 
They have gone, and their arms will enfold me no more. 
And with them lie buried the innocent laughter, 
The smile, and the kiss that were dear to mc then— 
Ere I knew the cold changes that soon followed after, 
The hollow and heartless—the shadows of men. 


The mysterious glow of the spirit hath faded 
Which awoke in my breast the emotions of song; 
The heart is unquiet, the brow is o’ershaded 
As the current of being sweeps turbed along. 
But amidst all the changes that mark my existence, 
As I look back in ’s dream on the past, 
The Bey future still stretches its measureless di: a 
And hope’s golden sunbeams around it are cast. Evenanp. 


EVELEEN. 
In the halls where the young emile of beauty is brightest, 
And hearts are the fondest, and feet are the lightest, 
And the eyes’ sinless beams are as brilliantly tender 
As the morn sun as yet un| of its ur ; 
And bosoms are beating with secrets unspoken, 
And looks are a language, and sighs are a token, 
There first she attract any spin’s devotion, 
As calm, yet as strong, a8 zephyrless ocean. 
Few, winningly few, were her amiles and her glances, 
But oh! they were brighter and sharper than 3 
And the musical words, full of mildness and meckness, 
Reflected the heaven which gave them such swectnese. 
And I heard some dark spirit repeating “ Alas! 
“ How soon will the dream of her innocence pass !” 


I saw her go forth when the flowers were asleep, 
With a figure more full and a bosom more deep; 
And the lute of the minstrel was strung to her name, 
But she blushed not to hear it so full of her fame. 
Oh where were the roses which modesty nursed, 

As a mother her infant, her sinless, her first ? 

And where were the looks that were born of the sky, 
But more tenderly bright, and more brilliantly shy— 
‘The looks that unconsciously claimed their dominion, 
And plundered the soul of its heavenward pinion ? 
More fleeting and false than the dews of the morn, 
‘That freshen at once and illumine the thorn, 

Are the light of her eye and the beam of her heart, 
And the empire of nature is yielded to art. 

And again that dark spirit repeated, “ Alas! 

“How quick does the dream of her innocence pass!" 
I saw her! alone and deserted she lay, 

Her limbs’ marble roundness was wasted away ; 

‘The breast which the slumber of angels may pillow, 
Convulsively heaved like a wind-beaten billow ; 

‘The wing of the tempest dishevelled her hair, 

And the fire of her cye was the hell of despair. 

How sudden! how strange! Can the time-spirit speak 
Its curse to the mind as it does to the cheek ? 

Is the temple of virtue alone undetiled, 

While her egis is borne by the hand of a child? 
And as with the brow must it be with the mind, 

And Eden with childhood be still lett behind 7 
No—no! let me wander the universe round, 

Be my circle of action undimmed as unbound. 
Yea—yea, let eternity through his vast track, 

But call for a moment his multitudes buck, 

And I trace all the innocence-wrecks I may sce, 
Man, boasted defender of beauty, to thee. 

‘Too truly that spirit repeated, * Alas ! 

* How soon will the dream of ker innocence pass!” ALPHA. 
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MIND. 
** Happy the feeling, from the bosom thrown 
In perfect shape, whoee beauty time shall spare— 
Though a breath made it, like « bubble blown 
For summer pastime into wanton air!" 
Should the soul pass neglected, when the brain 
Girt in its narrow and unbreathing cell Y 
May coin deep, burning words, which, through the air 
Can lose their echo in a moment’s space, 
Yet, when in full recorded numbers poured, 
If genius prompted them they may out live 
The destinies oF nations! Tem thrones, 
And cities, laden with the orient’s spoil, 
May sink in indistinctness and decay ; 
The worm may coil where once that busy brain 


Evoked its senagee of lofty t! ht 5 

And the proud heart that sti when they were wove, 
Throbless and pulselesa, in the dust may sleep ; 
The eye, which glanced with fervour spirit-born, 
ie see and dul peneath ne Snvelin clod ; 
And yet, some stirring thought, arot y stream 
Or hurrying cloud in storm, or summer sky, 

Or midnight’s shadow, sunset, morn, or even, 
Recorded, may outlive them all, and be 

Upon the lips of millions yet untold— 

Yea, gencrations yet to come may tell 

Of one who breathed and lived in ages past, 

Who, moved by dreams of inspiration’s hour, 


Wrote their deep sense into enduring life. W. G. C. 
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THE RIVAL MOTHERS. 

IN TWO CHAPTRES.—CHAF. I. 
Emvcatiow !—source of all that is bright and dark in our 
nature. In an honourable and virtuous heart, this principle 
leads to noble and generous deeds; but, harboured in a bosom 
sullied by evil passions, it is contaminated by the contact, and 
its spirit is changed. Emulation becomes jealousy, and rivalry 
degenerates into envy. 

No feud between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
or Montague and Capulet, was ever productive of more ma- 
levolence or more domestic misery than that which existed 
between the humble but rival houses of Alleyn and Blakely. 
The female heads of these families were cousins, the only 
children of two sisters. They had been jealous of each other 
from their cradles, Their mothers each believed her infant 
eminently beautiful, each was persuaded that her own was 
far more deserving of admiration than its little cousin, and, 
eagerly wishing all the warld to be of the same opinion, em- 
braced every opportunity of exhibiting it to the best advan- 
tage. This feeling was natural enough, and not very blame- 
worthy if it had proceeded no farther, but it too often induced 
each vain mother, while pointing out the beautics and ac- 
quirements of her own child, to contrast with these the defi- 
|ciencies of the other infant. “Is it not strange 7” one was 
heard to say, “my Charlotte is only ten nonths old and walks 
quite well, while sister Helen’s babe is a year old and cannot 
walk alone!” 

While listening to the praises of her daughter's dark and 

glossy hair, Helen would congratulate herself that its hue was 
| not red like her sister's little girl. 
This constant comparison of their respective merits pro- 
duced a strong effect on the children, and as it outlasted child- 
hood, coloured all their future lives. As they grew up, their 
mutual relations and friends each selected a favourite, and 
supported her claims to admiration in all the discussions which 
continually occurred with regard to their beauty, and their 
proficiency in various studies and accomplishments. 

The injudicious course thus pursued by their friends, soon 
produced its effects in the hearts of the two cousins. To 
emulation succeeded an eager rivalry. They were rivals in 
every thing. They both strove to win the heart of George 
Blakely, a young wan possessed of wealth and distinction, 
'who had just returned from making the tour of Europe. The 
dark haired Caroline was of a more gentle disposition than 
‘her cousin, and she loved George devotedly. Her aftection 
was returned, and they were soon marricd. In the breast ot 
Charlotte, ambition reigned above every other feeling; she 
envied Caroline more for the splendour which it was now in 
her power to enjoy, than for obtaining the hcart of Blakely. 














'Great was the triumph of Caroline’s partisans that she had 












married before her cousin, and, of course, the mortification of 
Charlotte and her friends was proportionally great. 

Charlotte’s marriage became an object of their dearest wishes, 
but that desired event did not take place in many years, and 
the connexion she made did not by any means equal their 
ambitious expectations. She was united to Mr. Alleyn, a 
merchant of good standing, neither young nor wealthy. The 
ineome arising from his business was sufficient to allow him to 
live in a handsome, though moderate style. This ought to have 
satisfied his wife; and Charlotte would have been contented 
if the demon of envy had not perpetually brought to her re- 
membrance the more splendid establishment over which her 
cousin Caroline presided. It became her most ardent wish 
to excel Mrs. Blakely, who was surrounded by all the luxury 
and splendour which the wealth of her husband could procure. 
To effect this object, Mrs. Alleyn gave balls and parties, and 
in order to outdash her cousin, purchased the richest dresses 
and the most expensive furniture. Mr. Alleyn frequently 
remonstrated with his wife on her extravagance ; told her she 
was expending more than he could possibly afford, and tried 
to convince her that she could be as happy, although abe did 
not live in such showy style as the Blakelys. But this was 
not his wife’s opinion ; there was no happiness for Charlotte 
unless she could excite the envy of her neighbours, and par- 
ticularly that of her cousin, by the superior splendour of her 
establishment. To retrench her expenses, she said in reply 
to her husband’s remonstrance, would be a mortification ehe 
certainly could not survive. 

Mr. Alleyn did not love his wife so much as to ruin himself 
to gratify her whims, but after having been long in the habit 
of granting all her wishes, he found it a hard task to oppose 
them. He was, moreover, a weak man, one who had not 
strength of mind enough to do always what he knew to be 
tight. He also enjoyed living in style as much as his wife, 
and had even been inspired by her with a desire to outvie the 
Blakelys. 

To make his income meet his new expenses, Mr. Alleyn 
left nothing untried. He devoted himself more earnestly than. 
ever to business, enduring a life of perfoct slavery in order to 
render his wife more happy. As times became pressing, Mr. 
Alleyn took advantage of every occurrence in the mercantile 
world which he thought could better his condition ; yet, in 
consequence of constantly living beyond his means, he was 
frequently on the brink of bankruptcy, from which he only 
saved himself by the greatest exertion, and it even began to 
be whispered by unfair means. Still, if Mr. Alleyn was 
known to go to the utmost length that mercantile honour is 
allowed to stretch, no one had actually detected him in any 
improper act. But his character, which had before been that 
of an honest, upright man, had suffered the blight of suspi- 
cion. And for what was this sacrifice made? that his selfish 
wife might have the means of indulging in every luxury, and 
of exciting the envy of her less opulent neighbours! Was 
the enjoyment of either promoted? No! anxious and rest- 
less, the wretchedness of both increased—a consequence which 
ever follows the indulgence of any unwortby sentiment in our 
bosoms, 

Twenty-five years of care and weariness saw Mr. Alleyn 
anxiously toiling on. His family consisted of two sons and 
three daughters. Edmund, the eldest, was twenty-one. Un- 
like bis parents, his heart was the residence of every virtuous 
and benevolent feeling. His character, however, was not of 
that unbending, decided kind which distinguished his brother 
Philip; he was gentle in disposition, and of a tender and 
affectionate nature. Devotedly attached to his parents, while 
his brother was roving the world in search of fortune and 
distinction, Edmund’s only wish was to be near them and 
his sisters, that he might contribute all in his power to render 
their lives as happy as possible. His affectionate cares seem- 
ed lost upon his father. Mr. Alleyn had appeared for a long 
time uncasy and troubled, and at last a settled gloom scemed 
to have taken possession of him, which nothing could enliven. 
‘Vo the anxious inquiries of his family he always answercd 
that, “his business worried him,” so that the tender heart of' 
his aon was grieved to see distress ever before him which it 
was not in his power to alleviate. 

Mr Blakely’s youngest child was a daughter of the same 
age as Edmund-Alleyn, Cornélia)was) worthy of her Roman 
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appellation in form as well as in character. She hed a high 
and haughty soal, a supreme scorn of vice and folly, and a 
heart of manly firmness. Her manners did not generally 
appear amiable, but this was counterbalanced by the purity, 
fortitude, and disinterestedness which were the governing 
principles of her conduct. Cornelia Blakely was totally un- 
like Edmund Alleyn in every thing, and yet they loved, and 
had pledged their faith to each other. This measure did not 
meet the approbation of either house. The ill-will which had 
always been felt by the two cousins extended to their families, 
and a coolness sprung up which finally terminated all inter- 
course between them. 

The mutual attachment of Cornelia and Edmund, circum- 
stanced as they were, suprised all, But children of rival 
houses have from time immemorial given their hearts to each 
other, it would seem, precisely because it was the choice most 
obnoxious to their friends. No objection could be advanced 
to the lovers sufficiently reasonable to induce them to break 
their plighted faith. The mutual dislike of the two families 
was urged, and they well knew the extreme unwillingness 
both felt to form any closer ties. But their happiness, they 
contended, should not be sacrificed to such unworthy motives, 
An ungracious consent was at last wrung from their respec- 
tive parents; the marriage day was appointed, and formal 
visits commenced between the rival powers. 

Mrs. Alleyn, just before the wedding, was one day busily 
planning gay dresses and entertainments ‘to astonish the 
Blakelys,” when her preparations were stopped by the decla- 
ration of her husband, that it was necessary for her to abandon 
all these magnificent ideas. 

“The Blakelys,” he said, ‘may incur what expense they 
please for the wedding, but I cannot afford a single entertain- 
ment, for I amon the verge of ruin; nothing but the strictest 
economy can keep my creditors in any sort of patience, and 
consequently my family from actual want.” 

This was a terrible blow to poor Mrs. Alleyn. 
ever, recovered to protest, 

“1 will hear to no such mean-spirited proceedings. I have 
given invitations for a large ball and supper; two hundred 
acceptances have already been received; the refreshments 
and music have been ordered—how can I recede—what excuse 
can I give—what would the Blakelys say, my dear husband ?” 
she continued ; ‘you must keep up appearances a little longer. 
Do borrow of some of your friends. If we break now it will 
be so public; and think how the Blakelys will exult! Oh, I 
should die of mortification !—I am sure I should—you must 
let me give this ball, Mr. Alleyn.? 

“T tell you I have not a dollar in the world ; and you know 
T cannot go in debt for these things as I have already such 


She, how- 


long bills at the confectioner’s that they and the musicians have i 


told our servants they will not serve us again until they are 
paid.” 

“As to giving up this ball,” replied the wife, I tell you it 
is utterly impossible; things have gone so far—and what would 
you have me send them word? That I am too poor to enter- 
tain them? Your son’s marriage too! think, dear husband! 
our first wedding! oh, you must furnish the money.” 

To these, and equally reasonable arguments, urged over 
and over again, Mr. Alleyn listened in gloomy silence. At 
last, with a heavy sigh and an expression of agony, he rushed 
from the room, saying, 

“Well, if you will have it, you shall, although ruin and 
shame follow !? 
—_—_————— 


DEFERRED ARTICLES. 








£ MRS. GARRICK. 


We have heard that in the character of the late Mrs. Gar- 
rick there was a singular mixture of parsimony and liberality. 
She has been known to give fifty pounds at one time to the 
poor at Hampton, and on the instant deny herself the common 
comforts of life. Her wine cellar she did not open for years 
together, and a dish of tea was the usual extent of her hospi- 
tality. She always stated herself to be poor, as an apology 
for the ruinous condition in which the house and offices at 
Hampton remained. To save fucl and secure herself from | 
damp, @ room in the attic served “for parlour, for kitchen, 
and hall.” She kept one female servant at Hampton, who 
resided with her many years; and to compensate the poor 
woman and a numerous family (for her wages were small in- 
deed) the house and grounds were shown to visitors unknown 
to the old lady. ‘The furniture of the house at Hampton was 
exactly as it was left by Garrick ; and, except the curious old 


in which Garrick lived) were unworthy a common tavern of 
the present day. Notwithstanding Mrs. Garrick’s constant 
complaint about her poverty, and the narrowness and inade- 
quacy of her income, she left nearly seventy thousand pounds 
behind her. Mrs. Garrick’s letter of remonstrance against 
Kean’s Abel Drugger, was brief—‘ Dear sit: you don’t know 
how to play Abel Drugger.” His reply deserves also to be 
recorded, and placed to the credit of his gallantry—‘ Dear 
Madam : I know it.” The following, in answer to the above 
statement, respecting the manners of the late Mrs. Garrick, 
shows the venerable lady in a very superior light, and will be 
read with much interest. It was addressed to the editor of a 
morning paper, and the writer, who signs himself Vindicator, 
saye—“ In justice to her memory, allow me to correct some 
‘of the errors into which the editor of the Dramatic Magazine 
and yourself, as his copyist, have no doubt unintentionally 
fallen, That Mrs. Garrick was liberal to the poor is admitted, 
but that she denied herself the comforts of life is not true ; 
she best knew what her constitution required, and that she 
so managed as to retain her faculties unimpared during nearly 
a century of years. It would be well for the world if all tbe 
men and women in it would follow the same sensible course. 
‘The house and offices at Hampton were not in the ruinous 
condition insinuated in the article in question; common re- 
pairs only were, at the decease of Mrs. Garrick, wanting, and 
they were made good under my direction, by order of the 
executors named in her will. Mrs. Garrick never, within my 
recollection, occupied a room in the attic, either ‘for kitchen, 
for parlour, or for hall.’’ Upon the first floor was her bed-room, 
and in that she had a fire when she occasionally visited Hamp- 
ton in the winter season, at which time her principal residence 
was in the “Adelphi; at other times she occupied the best 
apartments, and not unfrequently in the company of her 
friends. That she usually kept but one female servant at 
Hampton, is true, but she also kept a gardener and ander- 
gardener there, and a coachman, footman, and two female 
servants in the Adelphi; as to the poor woman at Hampton, 
as she is called, having a numerous family and small wages, 


and left her by her will a legacy of one thousand pounds. 
With respect to the old furniture, such was Mrs. Garrick’s 
veneration for it, and for every thing that had been her hus- 
band’s, that she prized it beyond expression; in proof, I 
have in my possession four sheets of plain letter paper in an 
envelope, endorsed in the hand-writing of Mrs.’ Garrick— 
“These belonged to my husband.’ That Mrs. Garrick 
should not have looked so fascinating when Mr. Cruikshank 
caricatured her as when young, ought not to excite surprise ; 
the portraits alluded to were probably drawn at about the age 
of twenty—the caricature when she had attained the age of] 
ninety and nine years. That Mrs. Garrick should be delight- 
ed when promenading her picturesque grounds, in reciting 
events that had occurred in by-gone times, may well be believ- 
ed—those grounds were formed by one whose memory she 
cherished with a devotion no language can describe. The 
sapplings which they planted were at her decease, indeed, 
noble trees; one of them, a cypress, which grew near to the 
house, she often pointed at as having been placed there by her 
hand, whilst her husband dressed the ground about it; that 
tree, singular as it may appear, never put forth a leaf after 
Mrs. Garrick died. Of part of that tree, and of the mulberry- 
tree planted by Shakspeare, of undoubted genuineness, I have 
in my possession two splendid boxes, having on their lids 
cameos of the immortal bard and the inimitable Garrick set 
in wreaths of gold, intended to be presented to our most gra- 


as the forms of ‘the court of chancery will allow of its being 
done. It is not true that Mrs. Garrick complained of poverty 


pounds behind her, or even a tenth part of that sum. She 
was frugal, she was just, she was kind-hearted, and lived and 


died a pattern to wives, an ornament to her sex ; and long will 


| happiness to know her.? 





CHARLES CARROLL. 

This venerable representative of a former generation—now 
in the nincty-third year of his age, and which he has almost 
completed—is in the full enjoyment of most of the faculties 
which appertain to the meridian of life. During a recent 
journey to the south, the editor was fortunate enough to fall 
into the company of a respectable merchant at Baltimore, a 
friend of Mr. Carroll, by whom he was introduced to the 








china and the paintings, worth very little. The chairs, sofas, 
and chandeliers in the drawing-room (the fashion of the times : 


“time-honoured” patriot. As we entered his parlour, Mr. 
;| Carroll rose to salute us with the customary compliments, and 
offered chairs, with almost as much case anid firmness as a 








cious king by the trustees under Mrs. Garrick’s will, as soon | 


in the way described, or that she left nearly seventy thousand | 


her memory be cherished by those who had the honour and | 
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man of fifty. His appearance indicated a high degree of 
health, which he affirmed he enjoyed without interruption. 
His under dress was of brown broadcloth, his waistcoat of the 
fashion of the last century. He wore no coat, but a gown of 
the same material as the waistcoat and small-clothes. His 
hair was of a silvery whiteness, his teeth apparently perfect, 
his eye animated and sparkling, though, as he stated, it had 
become too dim to enable him to read. His sense of hearing 
did not seem to be in the least degree impaired. He spoke 
with ease, articulated with uncommon distinctness, and his 
voice possessed all the clearness of vigorous manhood. He 
seemed to be pleased with his friend for having introduced a 
stranger, and to be delighted in answering all our interroga- 
tories respecting the incidents and the individuals to which 
he had sustained an interesting relation in the earlier part of 
his life. He spoke often of Jefferson, Hancock, the Adamses, 
and other members of the congress of seventy-six; but he 
seemed to take especial delight in talking of Dr. Franklin, 
whom he described as one of the most pleasant and fascinat- 
ing men he had ever known. He remarked that he and 
Franklin were commissioners to visit Canada, and endeavour 
to induce the inhabitants of that province to join the other 
colonies in declaring themselves independent of the mother 
country; and that the journey, though beset with difficulties 
and over bad roads, and sometimes through forests without 
any road, was rendered comparatively pleasant and agreeable 
by the wit and good humour of Dr. Franklin. He related 
many anecdotes of the doctor, illustrating these distinguish- 
ing traits in his character, and which made him a welcome 
and even a favourite companion in the politest circles of Paris. 
There was nothing in Mr. Carroll’s manners or conversation 
that indicated the existence of that species of egotism which 
is usually the besetting infirmity of old age; and though he 
related in half an hour more anecdotes than we could write 
down in half a day, he was in no instance, that we recollect, 
the hero of his own story. His reminiscences were of the 
mighty dead, and his commendations were bestowed with un- 
limited generosity on his contemporaries who had gone before 


neither are true; Mrs. Garrick had great confidence in her, || him to receive the ‘‘recompense of reward,” and left him, as 


it were, “to speak their epitaph.” 

Mr. Carroll appeared to feel a lively interest in the ordinary 
topics of conversation—made several inquiries of his friend 
respecting political affairs, the prospect of business, and the 
progress of the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road; and asked of 
the editor many questions respecting Boston, its population, 
improvements, &c. He spoke more than once of the great in- 
ventions in machinery for saving labour, of the improvements 
in the mode of travelling, and expressed a regret that the 
family of Robert Fulton had not been fortunate enough to 
obtain a greater share of the benefits resulting from his im- 
provements in the application of steam to navigation. He al- 
luded several times to his great age—attributed that as well 
as his health to the regularity and temperance he had always 
observed in his mode of living—said that some people thought 
he would live to be an hundred years old—but added, with a 
smile, that it was not his desire to live so long, unless his 
mental and physical faculties could be retained, which he 
could not expect to remain much longer. When we rose to 
leave him, Mr. Carroll walked down the stairs with nearly as 
much elasticity of limb and firmness of step as cither of his 


visiters. Boston Courier, 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

When Bonaparte was paying his court to Madame de Beau- 
harnais,” says De Bourrienne, “neither of them kept a car- 
tiage, and he, being passionately in love, and a most assiduous 
suitor, escorted his intended about the town, and especially 
on her visits to her agent. They went one day together to 
the office of the notary Raguideau, who, by-the-by, was one 
of the smallest men I have ever ecen. Madame de Beauhar- 
nais, who placed great contidence in Raguideau, had come to 
him that day expressly for the purpose of communicating her 
intention of accepting the hand of the young general of artil- 
lery, the protegé of Barras. Josephine was accordingly clo- 
setted along with the notary, while Bonaparte walked in the 
outer office, occupied by the clerks. The door of Raguideau’s 
cabinet, however, not being shut close, the general overheard 
the lawyer dissuading Madame Beavharnais from the mar- 
tiage she was about to contract. ‘ You are very imprudent,’ 
said the notary ; ‘you may have to repent this step as long as 
you live ; it is madness to go and marry a man who has nothing 
but his sword to depend on.’ ‘ Bonaparte,’ said Josephine, 
when she told me these prior circumstances, ‘had never al- 
luded to this, and I had no idea that he heard what Raguideau 
had said. Imagine my astonishment, thén, Bourrienne) when 
on the day of the coronation; as |soon.as he had put‘on the im: 
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yerial robes, he said, ‘Go and find Raguideau, and bring him 
here immediately.’ Raguideau soon made his appearance, 
and the emperor said to him, ‘Well, and have I nothing now 
but my sword to depend on? Eight years had elapsed since 
the scene at the office of the notary ; and Bonaparte, although 
he had borne in mind the discourse of M. Raguideau, had 
never mentioned that he was privy to it to a single soul, not 
even to De Bourrienne at the time when he was in the habit 
of making his secretary the confidant and depository of all his 
projects and secrets.” De Bourrienne’s Memoirs. 





JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 
This ex-monarch, who now leads a philosophical life on the 
banks of the Delaware, not far from Bordentown, was lately 


visited by Sir R. Kerr Porter, on his way from South America, } 


by the United States, to Europe. The ci-devant king re- 
ceived with great hospitality the English traveller, who found 
him living in a commodious and even splendid dwelling-house, 
constructed out of a large suite of stables, which had formerly 
been appended to a magnificent mansion represented as quite 
a palace,-which had been burnt down a short time before. 
Many fine pictures, and other valuable property, were con- 
sumed; but enough remained, saved from the fire, to furnish 
the present residence in a noble manner with some of the best 
works of Spanish and Flemish masters. 

One of the saloons is particularly dedicated to sculpture 
portraits of the Bonaparte family; and Sir R. K. Porter, in 
speaking of the collection, describes the bust of Charles Bona- 
parte, the father of the family, as the most impressive of them 
all, from the striking beauty and character of countenance: it 
strongly resembles that of the celebrated Antinous. Joseph 
Bonaparte, (who has assumed the title of Count Survilliers, ) 
in showing these things, did it with unaffected candour of| 
comment on the extraordinary destinies of the living or dead 
originals of these marble portraits; and Sir Robert remarks, 
that the same manly sincerity and good sense prevailed in his 
occasional observations on his own past and present manner 
of life. 

He has a large domain round his house, purchased by him; 
and he spends vast sums of money in promoting cultivation 
of all sorts, agriculture, and planting to a great extent every 
description of tree, even from foreign countries, that can be 
raised in the climate. He has redeemed thousands of acres 
from the waste; erecting villages, and encouraging artificers, 
and other persons of useful talents, to inhabit them. He is 
universally respected ; and must be, what he seems, a mach 
happier man in his present expatriated home, the benefactor 
of all around him—than he could possibly have been when 
seated ona contested throne, however brilliant. 

He is fond of literary pursuits, and having read all that has 
been published in the shape of memoirs relating to his brother 
Napoleon, he devotes his leisure hours to writing a commen- 
tary on the subject, wherein with the impartiality of strict jus- 
tice between the late emperor of France and historiographers, 
he means to set the true statements on the one side, and the | 
false once on the other, and to furnish posterity with, he | 
trusts, a really fair account of that marvellous man. This, he 
says, he owes alike to the memory of his brother and to the 
verity of his history. Whenever such a work is given to the | 
world it will certainly be worthy of attention, and as it will 
probably come out while many witnesses of the times it tells: 
of still exist, its accuracy must be subject to the same ordeal 
by which he tries his contemporary biographers; and the free 
voice of the public, weighing all the evidence, will be the ul- 
timate pronouncing judge of the real character of the deceased | 


Napoleon. Foreign paper. 





FOUNDLING OF NUREMBURG. 

‘The Journal Hesperus states, that a clue has been discover- 
ed to the family of Caspar Hauser (the orphan of Nuremburg.) 
His mother is said to be a Hungarian countess, St. M——, at | 
Pesth, who, as widow, enjoys the very considerable property, 
which, if there were a child, would belong to him. The first 
discovery is supposed to have been made by an ecclesiastic, 
who being at an inn, heard persons in an adjoining room speak 
of the affair. A waiting-maid, now in the service of Count 
P—, is stated to have implored him, on the reports of an 
impending investigation, to afford her his protection, ‘ be- 
cause this aflair might bring her to the scaflold ;” that he pro- 
mised it her, but, notwithstanding, she had lost her senses 
through fear. 

On the other hand, a Munich journal, the Bazaar, contains, 
in a private letter from Vienna, the following passages on this 
subject :—“ Already, six months ago, I had the only possible 
and true conjecture respecting the birth of Caspar Hauser, 


and it is now fully confirmed. A few days since a governess 
in the house of Prince ——, in Hungary, who at a former 
period was long in company of the great French general, was 
| secretly arrested by legal authority. Accused of being cogni- 
zant of the birth of Caspar Hauser, perhaps even a relation, 
and also of the attempt to assassinate him, she pretended to be 
out of her mind. A physician discovered her trick by another 
stratagem. (The writer of the letter here enters intu further 
details, which, however, must not yet be made public.) It 
appears that, in respect to Caspar Hauser, there has been no 
want of liberality in the purchase of daggers. The disclosure 
of the truth must, therefore, ber uttended with danger to my 
life if brought to light; a fact that might perhaps be felt like 
an electric shock throughout Europe.” London Sun. 





FORESHORTENING, 


Painters are not only careful to foreshorten correctly all the 
objects which they portray, but they often avail themselves of 
the principle to produce most striking effects. For instance, 
Martin, in many of his beautiful designs, by judicious fore- 
shortening, has exhibited miles in extent of gorgeous archi- 
tecture and of armed men, on a space of canvass that would 
| seem scarcely more than sufficient to receive a few figures; 
he has made a single magnificent pillar or accoutred warrior 
placed in the foreground, become the type which first fills the 
mind with admiration, and then sends it along the retiring 
lines of beautiful perspective, where every tip or edge renews 
the first impression. A man lying on a table or a bed nearly 
as high as the eye, with his feet towards the spectator, is fore- 
shortened into a roundish heap, of which the soles of the 
feet hide the greater part. This is the description of the 
peinting which has been called the “Miraculous Entomb- 
ment of Christ,” and it is because an unreflecting spectator, 
moving sideways with the expectation of seeing more of the 
body, still sees only the soles of the feet, and may suppose 
the body turned round so as to front him, that the painting 
has received its appellation. For nearly the same reason the 
eyes of a common portrait may seem tu follow a spectator to 
whatever part of the room he goea. A rifleman represented 
as taking aim directly in front of the picture, will seem to 
have in his power every spectator standing in the room ; for, 
as in the case of the miraculous entombment, every spectator 
present will feel as if he alone could see the picture as all see 
it. Toterrify young ladies, a little arch Cupid has ingeniously 
been represented with his arrow pointed directly at them, and 
| just ready to let it slip from his bended bow; and oh, how 


they are terrified. Arnott’s Physics. 





THE AUTHORESS. 


We knocked at the door, which was opened by a tall, mea- 
gre, ragged figure, with a blue apron, indicating, else we might 
have doubted the feminine gender, a perfect model for the 
Copper Captain's tattered landlady, that deplorable exhibition 
of the fair sex, in the comedy of Rule a Wife. She, with a 
torpid voice, and hungry smile, desired us to walk in. The 
first object that presented itself was a dresser ; clean, it must 
be contessed, and furnished with three or four coarse delf 
platters, and underneath a pipkin, and a black pitcher with a 
snip out of it, To the right we perceived and bowed to the 
mistress of the mansion, sitting on a maimed chair under the 
mantel-piece, by a fire merely sufficient to put us in mind of 
starving. On one hob sat a monkey, which, by way of wel- 
come, chattered at our going in; on the other a tabby cat, of 
melancholy aspect! and at our author's feet on the flounce of 
her dingy petticoat reclined a dog, almost a skeleton ! he raised 
his shaggy head, and, eagerly staring with his bleared eyes, 
saluted us with a snarl. “Have done, Fidele, these are 
friends.” The tone of her voice was not harsh; it had some- 
thing in it humbled and dieconsolate, a mingled effort of 
authority and pleasure. Poor soul! few were her visitors 
of that description; no wonder the creature barked! A 
magpie perched upon the top ring of her chair, not an un- 
jseemly ornament; and on her lap was placed a mutilated 
yair of bellows—the pipe was gone—an advantage in their 
present office; they served as a succedaneum for a writing- 
desk, on which lay displayed her hopes and treasure, the 
manuscript of her novel. Her inkstand wasa broken tea-cup, 
ithe pen worn to the stump—she had but one. A rough deal- 
board, with three hobbling supporters, was brought for our 
convenience, on which, without further ceremony, we con- 
trived to sit down and enter upon business. The work was 
read, remarks made, alterations agrced to, and thirty guineas 
demanded fer the copy. The squalid hand-maiden, who had 
been an attentive listener, stretched forth her tawny length of 




















offered five! The authoress did not appear hurt; disappoint 
ments had rendered her mind callous; however, some alterca- 
tion ensued. This was the writer's firet initiation into the 
mysteries of authorcraft ; he seeing both parties pertinacious, 
at length interposed; and at his instance the wary haber- 
dasher of literature doubled his first proposal, with this saving 
proviso, that his friend present would pay a moiety, and run 
one half the risk, which was agreed to. Thus matters were 
accommodated, seemingly to the satisfaction of all parties; the 
lady’s original stipulation of fifty copies for herself being pre- 
viously acceded to. English paper. 





SINGING CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH. 


Many parents in encouraging the developtment of musical 
talents in their children, have no other view than to add to the 
number of their accomplishments, and afford them a means 
of innocent solace and amusement. It was the opinion of Dr. 
Rush, however, that singing is to young ladies, who, by the 
customs of aociety, are debarred from many other kinds of sa- 
lubrious exercise, not only to be cultivated as an accomplish- 
ment, but as a means of preserving health. He particularly 
insists that vocal music should never be neglected in the edu- 
cation of a young lad: ind states, that besides its salutary 
operation in enabling her to soothe the cares of domestic life, 
and quiet sorrow by the united assistance of the sound and 
sentiment of a properly chosen song, it has a still more direct 
and important effect. ‘I here introduce a fact,” remarks Dr. 
Rush, “ which has been suggested to me by my profession, 
and that is, the exercise of the organs of the breast by sing- 
ing, contributes very much to defend them from thoee diseases 
to which the climate and other causes expose them. The Ger- 
mans are seldom afflicted with consumptions, nor have I ever 
known but one instance of spitting Slood among them. This 
I believe is in part occasioned by the strength which their 
lungs acquire by exercising them frequently in vocal music, 
for this constitutes the essential branch of their education. 
The music-master of our academy has furnished me with an 
obeervation still more in favour of this opinion. He informed 
me that he had known several instances of persons who were 
strongly disposed to consumption who were restored to health 
by the exercise of their lungs in singing.” Ibid. 








SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE AND MISS SIDDONS. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was, in early life, deeply enamoured 
of a daughter of Mrs. Siddons, whose fate has been a source 
of sorrow to him for years, even though his spirits have been 
buoyed up by the friendship of some of the most eminent and 
exalted personages in Europe. When he first proposed for 
Miss Siddons, some objection was made on the score of his 
want of wealth; but Mr. Siddons, with true fiberality, said 
that, as he was a young man of powerful and rising talent, 
there could be little doubt that he would be able to support his 
daughter in a comfortable if not in a splendid style; and, as 
he was known to be in embarrassed circumstances, offered at 
the same time to relieve him of his incumbrances, and desired 
him to send him a clear estimate of his debts, that he might 
be enabled to commence a married life unfettered by the pre- 
sure of adverse circumstances. When Sir Thomas collected 
his bills, he found the amount far greater than he had hi:nselt 
believed ; and not to shock his intended father-in-law by a sum 
total which would make bis improvidence appear intolerable, 
he deducted five thousand pounds from the amount, little think- 
ing that a discovery would be made of the concealment, and 
prove fatal to his hopes of happiness. It was, however, dis- 
covered, and Mr. Siddons, in anger, refused his consent to any 
further correspondence between him and his daughter. Sir 
‘Thomas was almost frantic at the fatal etfects of his own fully, 
and did every thing in his power to retrieve his error. Miss 
Siddons was in a pitiable state, but as he had deceived her 
father respecting his embarrassments, said nothing ; she bore 
the blow as quietly as her feelings would permit her. Ina few 
months, her excited and agonized feelings brought on a severe 
attack of illness, for which the physicians ordered her to Bristol, 
where her recovery soon became hopeless. Blighted affection 
had reduced her to the verge of the tomb, and now her parents 
would willingly have given up all their property to have avert- 
cd the dreadful blow which was soon likely to deprive them of 
a fondly loved child. Mr. Siddons offered to send for Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and do every thing in his power to add to 
her comforts, but the poor heart-broken girl only replied, “No, 
it is too late now ;” and she very shortly afterwards perished 
in the prime of life, the victim of thwarted love. Ibid. 











‘Those who are apt to take offence are the most likely to 


neck, with an eye of anxious expectation. The-bookecller [loffer it. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE OCEAN. 


“hero is aocioty where none intrudes 
By the deep sca, and music in its roar." 


1 xxow of nothing in the whole’compass of Byron’s varied 
Productions which equals in sublimity of conception and 
vividness of colouring, his portraitures of the ocean. Though, | 
for the most part, the bold and masterly touches of genius are 
«lisplayed in every thing which came from his hand, yet when 
his imagination fixes upon the ‘‘dark blue sea,” he appears to 
surpass all other poets. As you muse over his immortal 
sketches in the hush of midnight and by the waning lamp, the | 
wild note of the sea-bird and the low murmur of whispering 
waters and their silvery light—or the death-shrick of the | 
drowning mariner and the roar of billows, together with the 
jurid and appalling wave-flash of the reficcted lightning, break 
in upon the silence and dimness of your chamber. Time 
and space are annihilated by the magic of his numbers, and | 
you feel yourself snatched away to the far-off sea, and regaled | 
by its fresh cool breezes as you go bounding over its glorious | 
expanse. He was emphatically the poet of the ocean, for the |: 
proudest march of his genius was upon its “ mountain waves.” |) 
He appears to have possessed a delight in its wild scenes 
amounting almost to a passionate fondness, In his boyhood, 
seated on some retired crag, he hung over it hour after hour 
of the still summer evenings, and felt in the excitement of] 
lis glowing fancy, a yearning towards it; and when in after 
years the ties which held him to his country were sovered, 
he flew to its trackleas solitudes as to a refuge and a home. 
Like a proud vessel which, after having been becalmed and 
ingloriously confined in some narrow bay, has gained the 
broad deep and the rushing gale, the indignant bard swept 
forth in the buoyancy of freedom, rejoicing as the breeze 
freshened, and exulting in the rudest commotion of the ele- 
ments, At that stirring hour he could “laugh to flee away” 
even from the land of his tathers, for in the thrill of his emo- 
tions there was less of sadness than of joy. I can see him 
in imagination as he trode the deck, now soothing the sorrows 
of his little page, and now sweeping his deep-toned lyre as he 
poured his farewell to the receding shores, and a welcome to 
the waves that came dashing onward from the far stretch of! 
the seaward horizon. The void in his heart, which no father's 
love and no mother’s endearing tenderness had preoccupied 
with images of parental affection, and which had been 
widening from his boyhood by the death or estrangement of 
early aysociates, was now filled with the beauty and stirring 
majesty of the great deep. The loneliness that brooded like 
a dark spirit over his melancholy bocom was dispelled for a 
season by the strange grandeur of the prospects around him ; 
and in the romance of poetical enthusiasm, he regarded the 
ocean as a living and intelligent existence. As he bent over 
the prow in the gentle moonlight, he discoursed with it as 
with a friend, and in its billowy commotions he gazed upon it 
with mingled reverence and joy. And who has not experi- 
enced such sensations, even when far away from the ocean, 
while his thoughts were hovering over its azure domains? I 
remember what a novel and indescribable feeling used to steal 
upon me when a boy, whenever I fell in with Virgil’s descrip- 
tion of the sea. I had never been beyond the mountain | 
boundaries of my native valley—never enjoyed even a remote | 
prospect of the sublime object of his inspiration, and therefore 
iny young fancy wasintroduced in those passages toa fairy world, | 
and left free to expatiate amid the glorious imagery of the Man- 
tuan bard. After reading of Palinurus or the swect-voiced si- | 
rens, I have gazed at the little lake which lies embosomed in 
the green hills near my father’s cottage till my eyes grew dim, 
and its rippling surface seemed to stretch away to a misty and 
limitless expanse, whilst the sweep of the winds among the 
rough crags and pine forests of the neighbouring mountains 
uttered to my imagination the voice of the sounding deep. 
But how far short of reality, both in grandeur and beauty, | 
did 1 find the conceptions of fancy when I beheld the object 
itself some years after. My first view of it was on aclear but 
gusty afternoon of autumn. ‘The winds had been abroad for 
many hours, and as I looked seuward from the high promon- 
tory and beheld the long rough surges rushing towards me, 
and listened to their wild roar as they were flung back from 
the caverned battlements at my feet, I felt as if the pillars of 
the universe were shaken around me, and stood awed and 
abased before the majesty of excited nature. Since then I 
have been on lofty precipices while the thunder-cloud was 
yursting below me—have leaned over the trembling brink of| 








Niagara, and walked within its awful chambers, but the thrill | 


euotion, and I longed to spring away from the tame and 
trodden earth, to that wild mysterious world whose strange 
scenes broke so magnificently upon my vision. No wonder 
that oer first roving impulses are towards the ocean. No 
wonder that the romantic and adventurous spirit of youth 
deoms lightly of hardship and peril when aroused by its stirring 
presentations. There is comething so winning in the multi- 
plied superstitions of its hardy wanderers—something eo 
fascinating initscalm beauty, and so animating in its stormy 
recklessness, that the ties of country and kindred sit looser at 
our hearts as curiosity whispers of its unseen wonders. In 
after years, when the bloom of existence has lost much of its 
brightness, when curiosity has become enervated, and the 
powers of the imagination palsied, where do we sooner turn 
to renew their former pleasing excitement than to our re- 
membered haunts by the ocean? We leave behind us all the 
splendour and magnificence of art, all the voluptuous gratiti- 
cations of socicty—we break from the banquet and the dance, 
and fly away to the solitary cliffs where the sea-bird hides her 
nest. There the cares, perploxitics, and rude jostlings of op- 
posing interests are for awhile forgotten. There the turmoil 
of human intercourse disquiets no longer. There the sweat 
and dust of the crowded city are dispelled as the cool sea- 
breeze comes gently athwart our feverish brow. In the ex- 
hilaration of the scene the blood gathers purer at the heart— 
its pulse-beat is softer, and we feel once more a newness of; 
life amounting alinost to a transport. Delightful remembran- 
ces, that lie buried up under the dross of the past, are reani- 
mated, and the charm, the peace, and the freshness of life’s 
morning innocence again find in our bosom a welcome and a 
home. The elastic spring of boyhood is in our step as we 
chase the receding wave along the white beach, or leap wildly 
into its glassy depths. In the low billowy murmur that steals 
out upon the air, our ear catches the pleasant but long unheard 
music of other years like the remembered voice of a departed 
companion ; and while leaning over some beetling crag, glori- 
ous visions pass thronging before our eyes, aa, in fancy, we 
rove through the coral groves where the mermaids have their 
emerald bowers, or gaze at the hidden beauties, the uncoveted 
gems, and the glittering argosies that repose amid the stilly 
waters. The soul goes forth, as it were, to the hallowed and 
undefiled temples of nature to be purified of its earthly con- 
taminations. She takes to herself wings and flies away to 
the “ uttermost parts of the sea,” and even there she hears the 
voice of the Divinity, witnesses the manifestations of his power, 
experiences the kind guardianship of his presence, and returns 
cheered and invigorated to renew her weary pilgrimage. The 
ocean is a world by itself, presenting few analogies either in 
form or scenery with the continents it embraces. It seems to 
stand algof from the dusty and beaten paths of human ambi- 
tion in the dignity of conscious independence. Man may 
bring desolation upon the green earth, or dwarf its gigantic 
pinnacles tothe stature of his grovelling conceptions, but over 
the beauty and majesty of ocean he has no power. He may 
mine the solid mountains, dig up buried cities upon which 
the lava has mouldered for centuries, and fix his habitation 
in their silent courts, but he cannot fathom the abysscs of the 
deep, or walk the lonely strects of St. Ubes or Euphamia. 
He may visit the sepulchres of the first patriarchs, he may lift 
the cerements from the queens of the Ptolomies, but he can- 
not go down to the ocean grave of his yesterday’s friend to 
close his eyes or cast the wild-flower upon his uncoffined 
bosom. Ido not know whether we are capable of forming a 
true platonic attachment for an inanimate object, but I some- 
times believe that we may. The shrine in which friendship 
hastreasured up itscherished keepsakes, the ring that sparkled 
on the finger, and the ringlet that once shaded the brow of 
the departed—whatever, indeed, serves as a remembrancer of 
the absent, or a memento of the dead, speaks eloquently of 
the existence of such a passion. 
has a spell of gladness for our hearts long after the beloved 
ones who formed its endearments have passed for ever from 
its portal. In the devotion of the idolator also there seems 
too much of reality to be the calculation of hypocrisy. ‘The 
rivers, the hills, and the deep forests have their worshippers— 
the sun and moon listen to the hymn of the Gheber, who re- 
| gards them with the expression of affection and reverence. 
With feelings akin to these, the astrologer gazes at the star, 
whose benignant influence, like an invisible guardian, has, 
in his belief, wrought out whatever there has been of happi- 
ness or prosperity in the unfolding of his destiny. Nor has 
the ocean lacked its admiring votaries. Byron, as I have be- 
| fore remarked, loved it with a poet’s fondness, He rejoiced 
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jin the ‘“‘coelum undique, et undique pontus;” a striking 





of that moment has never returned. The feeling of awe, | 
however, gradually gave place to an intense but pleasing ' 


image of his far-reaching mind. The imaginative Shelley 
" passed his brightest hours upon its waters, and at last found 


The home of our childhood } 


fa welcome grave in their hidden bosom. 1 once heard 
ja romantic story of a seaman whose attachment for the 
jocean was peculiarly striking. He became acquainted with 
\it when young, and after having spent many years amidst its 
scenes, he ceased from his wanderings and returned to his na- 
tive village. The remaining companions of his early days 
kindly welcomed him back, while his old fond mother clung 
tenderly and with tears to her rough but warm-hearted son. 
| For awhile he forgot the delights of his wild rovings in the 
|pleasing associations which filled his mind, and in narrating 
ito the listening villagers the wonders of the deep, and his own 
perilous, yet congenial adventures. At length he grew silent 
and evidently discontented, and the expression of delight 
passed from his bronzed and weather-beaten countenance. All 
perceived the change, and all strove to dispel his hidden des- 
pondency ; yet still he continued melancholy and ill at ease. 
At last his mother, on entering his chamber one morning, 
found an affectionate farewell written on an old chart and di- 
rected to herself, with the collected earnings of his years of 
peril. But the endeared inmate had gone. He took his way 
back to the ocean and wandered from port to port, but broken 
down by age and hardship, he could find no employ among 
its adventurers. With a heart aching from the dull mono- 
tony, the tame, listless quietude of the land, he retired toa 
small hamlet on the coast, and with the assistance of some 
kind fishermen built him a little bark. Once more he com- 
mitted himself to the guidance of the rough elements, and 
once more the look of gladness settled on the bard features 
of the old sailor. Alone, but not solitary, he went forth upon 
the decp, and for many years after, the floating home of the 
ocean hermit was seen at all seasons in the Carribean Archi- 
pelago. No one, not even the ruthless pirate, molested him in 
his quiet wanderings, but all greeted him with a hearty salu- 
tation, and all received a warm God-speed in return. During 
the day he sailed gently along the luxuriant islands of tho 
tropics, singing some wild old ballad of the sea as he cast his 
fishing lines into its sparkling depths ; and at night, after hav- 
ing filled his can from the fresh spring and laid in a supply of 
fruits, he moored his little vessel in some calm bay, and slept 
soundly as under the roof-tree of his mother’s cottage. Time 
passed on, and severer infirmities began to steal upon his once 
vigorous frame, 80 that it was with difficulty he could now 
provide the common necessaries of life. At length some sol- 
diers sceing his boat in the vicinity of their fort, went down 
to the beach to welcome their old acquaintance. Slowly and 
irregularly it drifted ashore, when they found its debilitated 
Possessor stretched insensible in his narrow cabin. They 
conveyed the famished man to their quarters, and used the 
best means in their power for his recovery. He was restored 
to reason, seemed grateful for their kind attentions, and for 
awhile appeared convalescent. One evening, however, after 
one of those tremendous hurricanes so common in those lati- 
tudes, the roar of the sea swelled up into his silent apartment 
and fell upon his ear. In the absence of the attendant he 
crept languidly from his couch and crawled to the terrace 
which overlooked a wide extent of ocean. The winds had 
died away—not a cloud blotted the bright azure of the horizon, 
and the moon and stars were looking peacefully down upon 
the troubled deep. Far as the eye could reach all was one 
wide awful commotion. The old mariner bent forward upon 
the parapet as if to spring away towards the scencs he loved 
so well. Before him, on the strand, lay the wreck of his little 
shallop, and a groan escaped him as he recognised its shatter- 
ed form; but he knew that his wanderings were ended, and 
he sent his swimming glance far out upon the waters. And 
there they found him, his gray head resting on his shoulder, 
his withered arms thrown forth upon the wall, and his eyes 
fixed intently upon the deep; but his spirit had passed away 
in the transport of that fond lingering farewell gaze. Protevs. 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
SIR JAMES MAKCKINTOSH. 

Tuts distinguished and liberal-minded senator was born in 
the parish of Dorish, in the shire of Inverness, in 1765, and 
is descended from one of the most ancient clans in the north 
of Scotland. The father of Sir James was an officer in 
the British service, whose regiment was stationed for a con- 
siderable time at Gibraltar ; in consequence of which the care 
of his eldest son, the subject of this memoir, was entrusted to 
the direction of a grandfather, until he arrived at the proper 
age for his admission into King’s college, Aberdeen, where he 
remained the usual period, and from, thence temoved) to dire 








burgh, to study medicine. 
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In the Scottish capital he had opportunities of attending the| 

lectures of the most celebrated professors of the day, from 
whose instructions he made a rapid proficiency in the know- 
ledge necessary for the profession he purposed to adopt; but 
with the gay and volatile temperament of youth, he is deacribed 
as entering unrestrainedly into the pleasures and dissipations 
which courted him on all sides. Notwithstanding his occa- 
sional lapse from propriety, he obtained the friendship of| 
many distinguished men. Adam Smith, the famous author of| 
the Wealth of Nations, was his friend and companign; and 
the earl of Buchan had so high an opinion of his merits, as to 
propose writing the life of Fletcher of Saltoun, the Scotch pa- 
triot, in conjunction with the young student. In 1787 he re- 
ceived his degree from the university as a doctor of physic, 
and immediately hastened to London, where, instead of follow- 
ing his profession, he commenced author, and sent forth to the 
world a pamphlet in favour of an unlimited and unfettered 
regency of the prince of Wales, The recovery of George the 
third having foiled the politicians who had embraced the side 
of the question the young doctor advocated, he of course suf- 
fered in the general defeat, and we find him shortly after this 
circumstance repairing to the continent to pursue his studies 
in medicine, from whence he returned to the British metropo- 
lia at the memorable epoch of the French revolution, and en- 
tered himself as a student of Lincoln’s Inn. He was called 
to the bar by that society in 1792, and immediately began to 
practise as a counsellor. 

In Edinburgh he had acquired the friendship and excited 
the admiration of the greatest wits of the time. In London he 
was no less fortunate; among others, he became the favoured 
protegée of Charles James Fox, and was unanimously selected 
by that distinguished statesman, and the illustrious circle ot 
which Mr. Fox was the head, to encounter the celebrated 
Burke, whose “ Reflections,” &c. were then engrossing the 
attention of all classes of the community. Young Mackintosh 
immediately sent to press “* The Vindice Gallice,” written 
for the purpose of vindicating the admirers of the French 
revolution against the imputations and charges so unsperingly 
and so eloquently cast upon them by Burke. This work 
raised him in the estimation of his friends; and the temper 
with which he treated his venerable antagonist obtained from 
that great man the warmest respect, which subsequently led 
to an intimate acquaintance between the rival politicians. 

The disastrous course of the revolution in France at length 
disgusted the fondest admirers of the dawn of that mighty 
change, which they had hailed with such satisfaction ; and Mr. 
Mackintosh, leaving the active field of politics, in which he 
had eo ardently engaged, now turned his attention to prepare 
a course of lectures on the law of nations, which he delivered 
in the hall of Lincoln’s Inn. These lectures were attended 
with great success. Statesmen and politicians and lawyers, 
of all parties and grades, heard and admired them. From that 
period he took his station which he has since held at the head 
of the international lawyers of Europe. 

In the year 1802, during the short peace of Amiens, a sin- 
gular prosecution was undertaken in England, at the instiga- 
tion of Buonaparte, then first consul of France, who had been 
libelled by a Frenchman resident in London, named Peltier. 
Mr. Percival, the English attorney-general, conducted the 
prosecution, and Mackintosh was retained by Peltier. In de- 
fending his client he gave expression to his indignant regret 
for the defeat of early hopes from the French revolution, for the 
flagrant outrages perpetrated by the rulers in their sanguinary 
career, and for the abused success and despotic character of 
Napoleon, with a force of eloquence which electrified the whole 
British empire. Soon after this he was nominated recorder 
of Bombay, an office which he discharged with satisfaction for 
ten years, He returned to England in 1812, and took his 
seat in parliament two years afterwards, for the county of 
Nairn. His maiden speech was delivered in behalf of the little 
republics and independent states which had formerly adorned 
the shores of the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, and the Ger- 
toan ocean. His first great efforts in parliament were directed 
to a mitigation of the criminal code, a bequest left him by Sir 
Samuel Romilly. His cloquence proved eminently powerful 
and successful in this cause; and many revisions have since 
taken place, which may be traced to the indefatigable zeal of 
Sir James. The restrictions of the press have also claimed 
his attention, with all that force of argument for which he is 
so eminently distinguished. In short, wherever liberal prin- 
ciples are to be advocated, there this truly upright senator 
is conspicuous for his labours. The cause of South American 

independence found in him a warm and able advocate, and of| 
catholic emancipation he was a firm and active supporter. 








well known fitness he possesses for the task, much is expected 
from his powerful and energetic pen. 

In person Sir James is dignified and commanding, and his 
action is graceful and manly. As an orator his delivery is 
described as being particularly forcible. His speeches are les- 
sons of political wisdom, which his knowledge of the laws 
of nations and the principles of public liberty eminently 
fit him to expound; qualifications which have rendered 
his speeches among the most perfect that adorn the British 
senate, H*. 
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THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER TWENTY. 
NUISANCES NOT INDICTABLE AT LAW, 
‘Tx common law touching nuisances is too circumscribed— 
“cabin’d, cribb’d, confined” to the remedying of glaring and 
palpable annoyancee—it protects a man against the intrusive 
location of lime-kilns, malt-houses, and gas manufactories— 
against braziers, blacksmiths, and butchers—against loud 
noises and offensive odours, but it leaves untouched thousands 
of apparently petty inconveniencies which fritter away the 
vital powers and fret the spirit of an irritable peraon even unto 
temporary madness or inconsiderate suicide ; as for instance, 
witness the case of the unfortunate gentleman in England, 
last summer, who, after perspiring profusely through the 
course of a long, scorching day, retired to rest at an inp, for 
the purpose of quieting his nerves by a refreshing slumber. 
Unluckily his intentions were frustrated by the assiduous at- 
tentions of a class of nightly visitors by no means peculiar 
to that country, who persisted in amusing themselves at 
his expense; the unhappy man, finding resistance was un- 
availing, swore to his companion that he would stand it no 
longer, and notified his intention of performing suicide ; his 
friend laughed at this as a joke, but when the morning dawn- 
ed, the poor flea-bitten victim of sensibility was discovered 
suspended from the bed-post, a martyr to the uncleanliness of| 
tavern-keepers’ beds on the one hand, and morbid physical 
and mental feelings on the other.* Indeed there is no caleu- 
lating the acute temperament of some people, for another 
gentleman drew a razor across his jugular vein, in conse. 
quence of having to wait five-and-twenty minutes for a beef- 
steak when he was hungry, and then finding, when he came 
to cut it, that it was cooked too much. The latter instance of 
the over-done beef-steak, was, to be sure, to speak precisely, 
rather an irreparable evil than a nuisance; but this does not 
affect my argument, which goes to show the extreme irrita- 
bility of the nervous system in some persons, and the conse- 
quent slight contingencies on which the continuation of the 
co-partnerahip between soul and body depend. Upon these 
grounds I submit the following nuisances, for which an ag- 
grieved spirit can obtain no redress, to the serious attention of 
the corporation, before the dog-days commence. 
Nuisances not indictable at law. 

No. 1.—Young ladies learning to play on the piano, and 
gentlemen the German flute. Both cases are susceptible of| 
great aggravation, by the former requesting you to turn over 
the leaves of the music, and give your opinion of the succes- 
sive executions as they take place; the latter calling your at- 
tention to their slow but steadily progressive improvement in 
their manner of going through the “ Blue Bells of Scotland.” 
No. 2.—An author with a good opinion of himself, and a 
rejected manuscript tragedy in his pocket. 

No. 3.—A person who is in the regular habit of entertain- 
ing you with anecdotes of his own life, from his childhood 
upwards, interspersed with episodes touching his particular 
friends. 

No. 4.—A dyspeptic next you at dinner, who narrates his 


‘digestive difficulties for the three months last past ; and gives 


his opinions at full on the merits of the diflerent remedies for 
the efficacious removal of that very unromantic disorder. 

No. 5.—Being asked for your own reminiscences and opi- 
nions on gaid subject. 

No. 6.—The unavoidable society of a very young lady, 
whose conversation is limited to the announcement of a fact, 
and the hazarding a supposition, viz. that the weather is fine, 
but that it may change. 

No. 7.—Sitting in the theatre during the performance of| 
your favourite opera with a man attached to pea or pig- 
nuts in your immediate vicinity; the said man cracking a| 
particularly hard-shelled one just as your ear is drinking in 
the delicious sounds which constitute one of Mrs. Austin’s 





cadences. 








He is now engaged in writing a history of England, which 
is announced for republication in this country; and from the: 





* Afact. The above is the substance of the evidence adduced ip the 
‘coroner's inquest. ‘ What great effects fram little causes spring.’” 





No. 8.—Another man, on the other side, eating hard apples 
in a persevering and voracious manner. 

No. 9.—Mr. C, in the character of Othello, and Miss 5. 
as Letitia Hardy, with the Mermaid song. 

No. 10.—Sitting on a shady bench on the Battery in 2 
beautiful spring morning, delightfully, though unprofitably 
employed in creating glorious visions of happiness in the per- 
spective, your mind totally abstracted from all around, when 
a man familiarly tape you on the shoulder, and civilly asks if 
you have “got any tobacco about you?” 

No. 11.—The importunities of that silver-toned and pure. 
complexioned class of beings, named hackney-coachmen, 
when, in a fit of abstraction, you have incautiously wandered 
near their stands. 

No. 12.—The conversation of a newly-elected officer of a 
uniform company. 

No. 13.—Walking the streets of New-York in a windy 
day, and at every turn finding yourself enveloped in a cloud of 
lime, sand, and finely pulverized brick-dust, proceeding from 
the half-demolished or half-erected house of some speculating 
citizen. Just as you make your way out, with “tears in your 
eyes and curses on your lips,” your mouth choked, your 
optics clouded, and your garments soiled and discoloured, 
meeting some fair friends, in whose sight you desire to appear 
amiable and fascinating. 

No. 14.—Paragraphs in newspapers that commence as 
news and end as puffs, ward nominations, and lottery adver- 
tisements. 

No. 15.—Speeches in the house of representatives, mint 
juleps, and buckwheat cakes. 

No. 16.—Good advice, 

No. 17.—Scrap-books, common-place-books, and albums. 
Theee sare in the three degrees of comparison, positive, com- 
parative, and superlative. Albums belonging to very pretty 
and very silly young ladies, in which nothing but originals 
are admitted, may be classed in the list of double-superlative 
nuisances, 

No. 18.—Old friends with old coats, and symptoms of bor- 
Towing money or asking a favour visible in their physiognomy. 

No. 19.—A poet, who thinks it unbecoming to talk common 
sense, or eat and drink like other people; who listens with a 
strange air of superciliousness and self-complacency to the or- 
dinary chit-chat of mixed society, and ever and anon turns to 
catch your eye, and wink knowingly and contemptuously at 
the pleasant trifling conversation carried on, as much as to 
say, “ We are above all this!” 

No, 20.—An individual with two or three paint-pots in 
Broadway, on a fine day, the long stream of fashionables di- 
viding on each side, like the waves of the Red sea, for the 
man of paint and putty to walk through. 

No. 21.—A gentleman who is an ardent admirer of Coun- 
sellor Phillips’s incomprehensible speeches, and is bent upon 
calling your attention to the beauties of the very fine and un- 
intelligible metaphors with which they abound. 

By the way, we recollect a story, which, as it is connected 
with the observance of a salutary rule, we may as well tell. 
Some time ago the newspapers made strenuous exertions to 
impress upon the people the necessity of “keeping to the 
right” in walking. This was a good regulation, though it 
might have been more effectually carried into execution if 
they had ordered them ‘‘to keep to the left,” as they then 
could have availed themselves of the popular old distich, which 
does more towards enforcing this custom in Europe than anv 
corporative enactments : 

“The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
‘As you carry your body aloug; 
Tf you keep to the left you're aure to go right, 
f you keop to the right you go trong.” 

There is nothing so difficult as a beginning, and many ul- 
tra-independent people determined on walking cither to the 
right or left, just as they thought proper, consequently they 
frequently came in contact with thoee who wished to observe 
the rule, and there was much swearing, quarrelling, begging 
of pardons, and some slight symptoms of duelling. In fact, 
a walk from Canal-street to the Battery, keeping to the right 
all the way, in a summer aftcrnoon, appeared to be impossi- 
ble; and the first person who ever performed the feat was a 
fashionable young gentleman, who for a heavy wager dis- 
guised himself in “ apparel vile,” and with a paint pot in each 
hand, walked down with as little interruption as if he had been 
treading the streets of the “city of the dead.” If we recollect 
aright, there was a poem published about it at the time, which 
is now as totally forgotten as Southey’s epics: certainly the 
name and fame of the man who first ‘‘ walked Broadway to 
the right” ought to descend to posterity. 

More nuisances will| bo enumerated hereafter, Unfortu- 
nately it is a subject there is no chance of exhausting, = 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
Seo 
THE METAPHYSICS OF MUSIC, 
AND THEIR ACCORDANCE WITH MODERN PRACTICE. 
IN THREE PARTO—PART THE THIRD. 

So thoroughly forgotten are the natural reasons upon which 
these monstrosities have been originally built, that in treatises 
on musical composition they are not even attempted to be ac- 
counted for. The reader may look in vain for any intellectual 
explanation of the origin of piano and of forte, or of shakes 
or trills, or retardations, or pauses. He is taught by experi- 
ence to expect the occurrence of such things in certain places, 
and after passages of a certain description—but why, he is 
not told, and he need not inquire. In the well-known book 
of Avison, the foundation of musical expression is hardly 
once attempted to be evolved, and for the detection of the 
very principle on which the treatise professes to hinge, we are 
referred—to nature? no—but to the scores of Geminiani, 
Crescembini and Corelli! Mr. Ralph, in his pamphlet, does 
nearly the same thing. Dr. Burney at times seems to recog- 
nise the origin of expresaion in melody in the imitation of na- 
ture, but generally contradicts himself in the next page, floun- 
dering between the effects of melody and harmony ; sometimes 
speaking of them as distinct things, and sometimes confound- 
ing them together.* Both in the practice and theory of vocal 
and instrumental performers, the same ignorance, or neglect, 
of any resort to nature for the explanation of melodious mean- 
ing, is oxhibited. Scientific singing and playing constantly 
degenerate into a display of trickery. We are called to al- 
tend to exhibitions of the voice and hand, which have as little 
reference to natural intonation as the twirls of a high French 
ballet have to graceful motion. Of the indifference of most 
professional singers to the meaning of the airs they sing, their 
indifference to the quality of the words is a stubborn evidence. 
They will as soon attach doggrel trash to a favourite tune as 
the effusions of our best poets, A glaring instance of this is 
the stuff which Mr. Braham and others are content to tack to 
the melody of Robin Adair, although the best song writers 
which this country, or perhaps any other, ever produced— 
Burns and Moore—have written beautiful and appropriate 
songs to this very air. Foote, in his Commissary, has admi- 
rably ridiculed this piece of ill taste. Hear Dr. Catgut’s ac- 
count of the approved mode of writing a comic opera: “Last 
week, in a ramble to Dulwich, I made these rhymes into a 
duet for a new comic opera I have upon the stocks. Mind— 
for I look upon the words as a model for that kind of writing. 

First ske.—‘ There to see the sluggish ass, 

Thro’ the meadows as we pass, 

Eating up the farmer's grase, 

Blythe and merry, by the mass, 

‘As a little country lass.” 

‘Then he replies.— Hear the farmer cry out zounds! 

As he trudges through the grounds, 

Yonder beast has broke my mounds ; 

If the parish has no pounds, 

Kill, and give him to the hounds.’ 
Then da capo, both join in repeating the last stanza ; and this 
tacked to a tolerable tune will serve you for a couple of months 
—you observe.” In the same spirit of ridicule Sir Richard 
Steele makes Trim, in his comedy of the Funeral, sing 
Champley’s check for three hundred pounds; repeating, 
“hundred—hundred—hundred—because there are three hun- 
dred ;” a better reason than can be given for most repetitions 
in music, With indifference to expression bad taste necessa- 
rily comes in. If we criticise the practice of musical people, 
we shall every where find that vagueness and inconsistency 
which always are the result of a want of reference to first 
principles, Thus a celebrated vocalist of the day, in that mar- 
vellously mawkish ballad, the ‘ Bewildered Maid,” gives the 
word “battle” with a furious accent—“ in King Cambyees’ 
vein,” although the passage in which it occurs is one of melan- 
choly and quiet narrative. 1 have heard a person of reputed 
inusical refinement laud the setting of the words, “‘fullow, fol- 
low,” in the well-known Mermaid’s song, “because the notes 
seemed to follow each other’—a brilliant musical illustration 
of oratorical action, so ingeniously applied to that famous line, 

“ Tho long—long—round—of ten revolving—ycars.” 

Nay, I have been told, on inquiring why a forte was to be 
followed by a piano in the repetition of the two dotted crotchets 
in “ Fly not yet,” that it was an echo! In Bombet’s Lives of 
Haydn and Mozart, some notable specimens of musical criti- 
cisin occur. The best, perhaps, is the chuckling self-satisfied 


SS 


* In his account of the performances at Westminster Abbey, in com- 
memoration of Haudel, he talks of the sublimity of effect produced by 
the multitude of voices and instruments, as if it Were something peculiar 
fo the music; forgetting that this kind of sublimity is common to all 
ioud sounds, whether arising from shouting, from thunder, from the firing 
of cannon, the waves of the ea, or-—Don Quixote's fulling mulls.” 

















way in which he favours us with the edifying anecdote o! 
Mozart's composing the admired overture to Don Juan whilst 
drunk and sleepy. He absolutely hugs himself on the idea of 
having discovered, in the leading passage, a striking resem-| 
blance to the half-yawn half-snore which the nodding compo- 
ser might be supposed to emit at intervals, Now what, in the 
name of common sense, has this to do with Don Juan? or in 
what way could it bea suitable overture to the exploits of that 
fiery hero, or, indeed, to those of any body else, unless the 
celebrated journal of Drunken Barnaby be dramatized and 
brought upon the stage ? 

If we inquire into the particulars of tae admiration ex- 
preseed for airs and songs in general, we continually discover 
either that the difficulty and trick of the execution, or the 
general smoothness and harmony of the accompaniments, are 
the sole grounds. They are taken for the excitement rather| 
than for the meaning—pretty much as the Indian convert is 
said to have taken the sacrament, wishing “it had been bran- 
dy.” Songs are often said to be good, when well sung; a 
qualification of praise which seems to mean, that the difficulty 
of getting through them is the real inducement for hearing 
any one make the attempt. With an expressive air, if the 
singer can give the meaning, it is nearly sufficient. In mu- 
sic, as in every thing else, even an involuntary exhibition of] 
skill, which draws attention from the subject tu the performer, 
is disadvantageous. In modem singing, however, this rule is 
reversed. Every convenient pause is occupied by a cadence, 
which is neither more nor less than a barefaced display of the 
talents of the performer. In the midst of the most pathetic 
appeal we are to break off and listen to the melodious vault- 
ing of Madame or Signor. It is just as if Mr. Kean were to 
fill up the intervals of his by-play in tragedy by leaping 
through the back scene, because he can play Harlequin as well 
as Othello. Now all this goes to prove, that the gratification 
of what is often called musical taste, is, at bottom, that of 
mere curiosity; but it remains to be shown why curiosity is 
to be confounded with a feeling of the effects of music. Would 
they who flock to hear Catalani sing Rhode’s violin varia- 
tions, have felt the same pleasure in hearing them played upon 
a barrel-organ, or upon the violin even of Rhode himself? 
Certainly not. It was the difficulty of the attempt, then, that 
was the motive for listening ; and curiosity was the passion to 
be gratified. We go to hear the human voice do what it never 
did before, for the same reason that we go to see human legs 
and arms do what they never did before. We admire him 
who runs highest upon the musical scale, upon precisely the 
same principle that we applaud the Indian jugglers twirling 
their balls, or Mr. Ireland leaping over a pole thirty feet high. 

The observation may be fanciful; but it is an odd fact, that 
musicians, in the modern acceptation of the term, have failed 
in securing that respect and hold upon the imagination which 
the obscurer bards seem to have enjoyed. Shakspeare never 
brings them upon the stage but to ridicule them ; and “‘a fid- 
dler, a minikin scraper, 3 pum-pum! are no unusual epi- 
thets with the older dramatists, It is remarkable, too, that of| 
those to whom nature has allotted a share of sensibility above 
the common portion of mankind, very many have been known 
to prefer simple airs to more scientific compositions. Accus- 
tomed to delight in and to analyze the fluctuations and com- 
binations of the passions, they have been delighted, above all 
others, with natural, and at the same time poetical intonation. 
Burns was 80; so is Moore; so was Madame de Stacl; so 
was Jackson of Exeter—at once author, painter, and musi- 
cian. This last, indeed, drew upon him the wrath of the mu- 
sical reviewers of his day, who accused him of attempting, in 
his Treatise, to include all good compositions in the class of| 


mere “Elegies”—as they styled pathetic airs. Bonaparte), 


had similar predilections ; and was reproached by the irritable 
Cherubini with having no other idea of a serious opera than 
its being a succession of grave andante movements. The em- 
peror, no doubt, was rather too domineering a critic. After 
telling the unfortunate composer that his most elaborate com- 
plications of semiquavers “ had no meaning,” he used to take 
the liberty of striking his pen through them, and insisting 
upon “sense,”— 

“ 











a hard 
And hapless situation for a bard.”” 


It was perhaps too much for human nature in any shape ; but 
had Napoleon never played the tyrant elsewhere, the world 
would have had no great reason to complain. In pursuance 
of this train of reasoning, it is observable that the greatest 
composers have been men who, in gencral talent and intellec- 
tual qualifications, were below mediocrity; the conversation 
of Mozart was common-place; Haydn was an ordinary man; 
and Handel so decidedly dull, that even Dr. Burney, his ad- 
wirer and eulogist, is constrained to admit it. Blackwood’s Mog. 
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‘THE WIFE OF GOVERNOR HOUSTON. 


The Nashville Banner of the seventh of May contains the 
annexed articles, introduced with these remarks : 

“We regret the necessity of giving publicity to the follow- 
ing documents. We fear that, on the whole, no benefit will 
accrue to any party from the measure. But the number and 
high respectability of those who have promoted, aidec, and 
sanctioned it, the prominent standing of the individual prin- 
cipally referred to, and the anxious expectations of the public, 
who are already aware that some movements have been lately 
made on the subject, leave us no alternative but to comply 
with the request of those who have transmitted us the article 
for publication. Where the lady spoken of is fersonally 
known we believe her reputation remains fair, and unsullied 
even by suspicion. 

At a meeting of sundry respectable citizens of Sumner coun- 
ty, in the state of Tennessee, assembled at the court house in 
the town of Gallatin, on the twenty-sixth day of April, 1830, 
George Crocket of said town was called to the chair, and 
Thomas Anderson was appointed secretary. 

The design of said meeting having been explained by ap- 
propriate remarks from Colonel Joseph G. Guild, on motion of 
Mr. William Howard Douglass, it was 

Resolved—That the following gentlemen be appointed a 
committee to consider and draw up a report expressive of the 
opinions entertained of the private virtues of Mrs. Eliza 
H. Houston, and whether her amiable character has received. 
an injury among those acquainted with her in consequence 
of the late unfortunate occurrence between her and her hus- 
band, General Samuel Houston, late governor of the state of 
'Tenneseee, to wit : 

General William Hall, William L. Alexander, Esq. General 
Eastin Morris, Colonel Joseph C. Guild, Elijah Boddie, Esq. 
Colonel Daniel Montgomery, Thomas Anderson, Eaq. Captain 
Alfred H. Douglass, Isaac Baker, Esq. Mr. Robert M. Boyers, 
Major Charles Watkins, and Joseph W. Baldridge, Esq. 

And that said committee meet at the court-house in Galla- 
tin, on Wednesday next, and report. 

The meeting was then adjourned until Wednesday next, at 
ten o'clock. 

Gallatin, Wednesday, April 28. 

The citizens met according to adjournment, (all the mem- 
bers of the committee were present, except Colonel Mont- 
gomery,) and presented the following report : 

The committee deem it unnecessary at this time to animad- 
vert on the character and conduct of Governor Houston, ex- 
cept 80 far as they may be inseparably connected with the in- 
vestigation and developement of the character of his unfortu- 
nate wife. 

It appears that very shortly after the marriage, Governor 
Houston became jealous of his wife, and mentioned the sub- 
ject to one or two persona, apparently in confidence; yet the 
committee are not informed that he made any specific charges, 
only that he believed that she was incontinent and devoid of 
the affections which a wife ought to have towards her hus- 
band. The committee cannot doubt but that he rendered his 
wife unhappy by his unfounded jcalousies, and his repeated 
suspicions of her coldness and want of attachment, and that 
she was constrained, by a sense of duty to herself and her 
family, to separate from her infatuated husband, and return 
to her parents, which she did carly in the month of April last, 
since which time she has remained in a state of dejection and 
despondency. 

The committee will close this report by observing that they 
are informed that Governor Houston had lately made a tour 
through the middle states, and had returned to Nashville on 
his way to Arkansas, where they understand he has located 
himself in the Cherokee nation; and it has been suggested 
that public sympathy has been much excited in his favour, 
and that a belief has obtained in many places abroad that he 
was married to an unworthy woman, and that she has been 
!the cause of all his misfortunes, and his downfall as a man 
and a politician; whereas, nothing is farther from the fact; 
and without charging him with malignity of heart, or base- 
ness of purpose, the committee have no hesitation in saying 
| that he is a deluded man; that his suspicions were ground- 
less, that his unfortunate wife is now and ever has been in the 
possession of a character unimpeachable ; and that she is an 
innocent and injured woman, there is not the semblance of 
doubt. 

The committee appointed to express the sentiments of this 
meeting in relation to the character of Mrs. Eliza H. Houston, 
and the causes which led to a separation from her husband, 
beg leave to present, that on thé twenty-second day of Janu- 








ary, 1829, GeneralSamuel Houston, ithe then governor of Ten- 
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jRessee, was married to Miss Eliza H. Allen, the daughter of 
Mr. Jobn Allen, a highly respectable citizen of Sumner county. 
Miss Allen was born in the town of Gallstin, and has been 
teared in the county of Sumner, and is personally known to 
the whole of the committee, a majority of whom have known 
ber from infancy. Up to the time of her merriage with 
Governor Houston no lady sustained (and the committee 
think justly sustained) a fairer and more unsullied reputation 
for all these virtues which embellish and adorn the female 
character. 

The committee have had placed in their hands a letter from 
Governor Houston to Mr. Allen, written shortly after the sepa- 
fation, a copy of which they subjoin, without comment. 

Ma. AtLen—The most unpleasant and unhappy circum- 
stance has just taken place in the family, and one that was 
entirely unnecessary at this time. Whatever had been my feel- 
ing or opinions in relation to Eliza at one period, I have been 
satisfied, and it is now unfit that any thing should be adverted 
to. Eliza will do me the justice tosay that she believes I was 
really unhappy. That I was satisfied and believed her vir- 
tuous, I had assured her on last night and this morning ; this, 
however, should have prevented the facts ever coming to your 
knowledge and that of Mrs. Allen. 1 would not for millions 
that it had ever been known to you. But one human being 
knew any thing of it from me, and that was by Eliza’s con- 
sent and wish. I would have perished first; and if mortal 
man had dared to charge my wife or say aught against her 
virtue, I would have slain him. That I have and do love 
Eliza, none can doubt; and that I have ever treated her with 
affection, she will admit; that she is the only earthly object 
dear to me, God will bear witness. 

The only way that this matter can now be overcome will 
be for us all to meet as though it had never occurred, and this 
will keep the world, as it should ever be, ignorant that such 
thoughts ever were. 

Eliza stands acquitted by me—I have received her as a 
virtuous and chaste wife, and as such I pray God I may ever 
regard her, and I trust I ever shall. 

She was cold to me, and I thought did not love me; she 
owns that such was one cause of my unhappiness. You can 
judge how unhappy I was to think that I was united to a 
woman who did not love me. That time is now past, and my 
future happincss can only exist in the assurance, that Eliza 
and myself can be more happy, and that Mra. Allen and you 
will forget the past, forgive all, and find your lost peace—and 
you may rest assured that nothing on my part shall be want- 
ing to restore it. Let me know what is to be done. 

Your most obedient, Sam. Houston. 

The report was unanimously accepted, and it was 

Resolvcd—That the editors of the Gallatin Journal, Nash- ' 
ville Republican, National Banner, and all other editors who! 
feel any interest for the character of an injured female, be re- | 
quested to give the foregoing report and proceedings an inser-, 
tion in their respective papers. 

And the meeting adjourned. | Geo. Crocker, Chairman. 
rr 
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The Mirror.—For the fact that the merits and character of| 
the New-York Mirror have been steadily progressive, we refer 
tothe past. Our arrangements for the future are far more 
advantageous than any we have hitherto been able to effect, 
and we therefore feel confidence in asserting that the cighth 
volume will be much superior, in every department, to its pre- 
decessors. 

It gives us yreat pleasure to state, that this periodical will 
hereafter be enriched with original communications from the 
pens of 

JOHN F, SCHROEDER, D.D. 

FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 

CHARLES SPRAGUE, 

WILLIAM LEGGETT, 

JOHN INMAN, 

PROSPER M. WETMORE, | 

JAMES LAWSON, 

WILLIAM P. PALMER, 

WILLIE G. CLARK, 

SAMUEL WOODWORTH, 

JAMBS SHEA, MISS SARAH AIKIN, 

C. ©. VANARSDALE, MISS A, WOODBRIDGE. 

What we have done in the way of embellishments, is before 
the public; what we intend to do, we now submit to their 
notice. During the year, four fine engravings will be publish- 
ed. Subjects as follows : 

1,—Street view in New-York, embracing Park Row, the 
Park, a portion of Chatham-street, the Brick Meeting, &c. 


GULIAN C. VERPLANCE, 
ROBERT C. SANDS, 
JAMES G. BROOKE, 
THEODORE 8. FAY, 
WILLIAM Cox, 


MRS. EMMA EMBURY, 
MR&. MARY E. BROOKS, 
MRS. RARRIET MUZZY, 
MIS@® ELIZABETH BOGART, 


and covered with shipping, steamboats, amall craft, &c. in- 
cluding « distant sketch of Staten Island and the Narrows, 
taken from the Battery. 

TIl.—The City of New-York, from the Bay; the North and 
East Rivers, Hoboken, Weehawk, Brooklyn Heights, Village 
of Brooklyn, &c. 

TV.—Wall-street, about the hour of three; the Exchange, 
the various Banks, and other public Institutions. 

‘These drawings have been taken expresaly for this work, 
and will be engraved by eminent artists. 

In addition to the foregoing, several wood engravings, exe- 
cuted in the best possible manner, representing old Dutch edi- 
fices, will be given ; both as a matter of curiosity, and froma 
desire to preserve from oblivion traces of the dwellings of the 
early Dutch settlers. 

Each number will contain, as heretofore, a popular piece of 
music, arranged for the pianoforte. 

The praise which the Mirror has obtained for its typographi- 
cal neatness will continue to be deserved. 

From the above it is obvious that our expenses must be very 
materially enlarged ; and we had contemplated, at one time, 
advancing the price of this paper to five dollars; but in conse- 
quence of the unprecedented increase of our circulation, we 
are induced, in preference, to trust to a still further patronage 
for an adequate remuneration of our labour. 


Greece.—The tide of our rivers does not ebb and flow with | 
greater certainty than popular enthusiasm rises and falls. | 
There is this difference, however, in the two instances. The 
former after its fall rises again, the latter seldom if ever. Once 
let indifference seize the public mind, which has been wrought 
to the highest pitch of fervour, and vain will be every effort 
to rekindle the spark. It is but a few years since the Phil- 
hellene mania so occupied the attention and interested the 
affections of our citizens, that all other business, cares, and 


| duties were forgotten—the one inspiring theme of thought, | 


feeling, action, conversation, was Greece. The ordinary cha- | 
rities of life were yielded up at the shrine of Grecian sympa- 
thy. Principal and interest of all the humanity inherent in 
each individual bosom was freely, nobly, and careleasly ren- 
dered to the one engrossing object of the regeneration of the 
Greeks. How changed the state of things at the present day ! 
Who now thinks of that people, or even mentions their name? 
Perhaps the object has been attained—perhape Greece is 
free! And is she so? The fetters of Ottomite despotism have 
indeed been broken ; the Turk no longer tramples under foot 
the descendants of Leonidas and Themistocles, but is the in- 
habitant of classic Greece free? We think not. One master— 
and a cruel, implacable one—has indced been compelled to 
give up his power, but is there not a new one, or what is worse, 
are there not more masters than one in his place? This ques- 
tion, it would appear, ought to interest those who have hither- 
to professed so much zeal in behalf of suffering Greece, and 
have anticipated the most glorious results to literature, science, 
and the cause of freedom from her emancipation. The estab- 
lishment of an independent government in Europe, based 
on principles similar to those which regulated the ancient re- 
publice of Athens and Sparta, improved by the model of the 
constitution of these United States, was, we had believed, one 
| of the dearest objects of the enlightened politician and phi- 
larthropist. The choice of their own form of polity, by the | 
emancipated Greeks, was the least demonstrable evidence of 
their liberty that could be required by their least sanguine 
friends. Even this is denied—and yet not a murmur of com- 
plaint is raised. The bodily sufferings, the hunger, and thirst, 
and nakedness of the Greek, had elicited aid and roused a 
voice in his behalf which only diced away amidst the thunders 
| of Navarino. This moral, political oppression excites no at- 
tention! The very hands which profiered assistance and de- 
;livered him from his former thraldrom are about to impose a 
| Hew and disgraceful yoke upon his neck—and who gainsays 
| it? Look at the condition of the Greeks—with a man of|| 
| their choice at the helm of state, they learn the news that he 
must be displaced—that a king must preside over them—a 
| king not of their own making, but the creature of Wellington | 
and Polignac, whose very name will sound barbarous to their 
polished ears, but whose total incompetency for a station of} 
power, whose utter ignorance of their national character and| 
| of the habitudes of their country, whose unavoidable subser- 
| viency to the artificers of his elevation and the disposers of his 
fortune, must render him an object of contempt, hatred, and 
execration. What a consummation of hopes once so bright | 
;and fair! A flock of sheep, barely delivered from the butchery | 
lof wolves, and given up mercifully to the fangs of mastiffs| 
and caitiffa—such is the condition of the Greeks. And no 
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Infant schools.—We were invited a few days since to visit an 
infant echool in Mott-street, which owes its foundation and 
support to the benevolence of the female members of one of the 
congregations of Friends. And it was with real surprise that 
we witnessed not only the number of the pupils, but the pro- 
priety of their conduct and the perfect subordination which 
prevailed. There were present about one hundred and sixty, 
many of them #0 young as not yet to have acquired the power 
of articulation. They are all the children of poor parents, 
whoee time is spent in labour, and who must consequently, 
to a certain extent, neglect the comforts and interests of their 
offspring. Many of these children have literally been taken 
from the streets, where they were allowed to wallow in filth, 
their health and habits neglected, and the infant germ of 
mind exposed to the contaminating influence of vice. Here 
they are placed under the kind and encouraging guidance of 
experienced and judicious teachers, and whether they progress 
in the simple exercises of the school or not, their comforts are 
increased, and a new and beneficial bias is given to their 
minds, The studies, if such they may be called, are made to 
agsume the form of amusement, and wholesome instruction 
steals upon them in the semblance of recreation. The charity 
of those who have established this echool is of the most ex- 
tensive and liberal kind. It embraces the children of the poor 
in the vicinity, of whatever sect or condition, whether their 
parents are worthy or unworthy, virtuous or dissolute. It 
looks only to the end at which it aims—the preservation from 
vice and misery of those helpless beings whose parents can- 
not or will not protect and cheriah them. If they are in want 
of clothes, they are supplied from the funds of the society, and 
if their parents cannot give them food, it is provided at the 
school. Some of these infants displayed in our presence an 
aptitude and proficiency in the ecience of numbers, and powers 
of memory, which surprised us. 

It is well known that the echool fund of this city has from 
some cause never extended to the education of infants, a de- 
ficiency which cannot but be decply lamented. Could insti- 
tutions like that which we have noticed be established in the 
various quarters of our city, supported by a competent fund, 
vast good might be effected. The morals of thousands might 
be preserved from corruption, and juvenile delinquency les- 
sened in an incalculable measure. To the philanthropists 
of New-York a vast field is now open, in which their ex- 
ertions might compass important public results, and entitle 
them to the gratitude of thousands, If so much can be 
done by private charity merely, what might we nut expect 
if higher aid were successfully invoked! We recommend tc 
those who feel an interest in the great caure of public educa- 
tion, to visit the school to which we have referred. It is kept 
in the basement-story of the High School in Mott-street, be- 
tween Spring and Prince streets. 


House of Industry.—It is devoutly to be wished that the 
incipient efforts in favour of such an establishment will not 
flag, or be entrusted to the exclusive direction of the honour- 
able the corporation. That sage body possesses great power, 
and is imbued with strong inclination to do good, but it is 
not like ordinary bodies—it cannot move otherwise than with 
snail pace. It projects great improvements and finally effects 
them, but there is a proper portion of time which from its very 
constitutional make it must see elapsed before it can carry its 
resolutions into effect. Witness the removal of the jail and 


|| bridewell—remember the erection of seats on the battery—nay, 


look at the very cupola of the hall—who doubts that a clock 
will some day or other, a century hence, admonish the citizens 
to note the passing hours? But the formation of « house of 
industry must not be left to such hands. Let them assist if 
they will—lIet them endorse notes payable ten years hence. 
but let the institution be forthwith got up. This is the auspi- 
cious season to secure its operations in time for the ensuing 
winter. 

The Fulton bor.—lIf this simple project for remunerating 
the children of Fulton for the benefits conferred on the world 
by their father—and what can be more just and honourable 





ilto our country—should be carried into general effect, the in- 


come derived from it would soon be immense, and the hand 
of liberality itself be prudently stayed. Some idea of what 
so very a trifle as one cent from each passenger would soon 
amount to may be gathered from a single fact, in times when 
travelling by steam was almost nothing in comparison with 
what it has since increased to. The number of passengers 
carried by the Commodore of the old North river line, from its 
commencement to discontinuing the business, amounted to 
upwards of one hundred and eighty-six thousand! 


iy Agents and subscribers indebted to this establishment 











with all the life and bustle incident to that part of the town. 
11.—A view of the Bay and Harbour, studded with islands, 


voice is lifted up in their behalf, no arm stretched out to save |! 
them! Who could have believed this ? 


for the present volume, are requested-to settle their-accounts 


‘immediately, 
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ANDANTE AFFETTUOSO. 


OH, MURMUR NOT LOVE. 
A FAVOURITE MELODY, COMPOSED BY G. WARNE. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Allured by pleasure’s tempting ray, 
Love ig, alas! too apt to roam; 
The tempest gathering o’er his way, 
Reminds the truant of his home ; 
When peace her lullaby doth sing, 
The bosom may be fondly prest, 
But oh ! ’tis in the storm we cling 
The closest to affection’s breast. 





Mechanica, rowsre.—If the abilities of man were 
limited by the extent of his natural strength, smal! indeed 
would be his knowledge of the works of nature, and few the 
refinements and comforts of civilized society. We can hardly 
look upon any production of art which could have been ob- 
tained without the aid of mechanical contrivances. Hence 
we may conclude, that the construction of machines must 
have been long antecedent to a knowledge of the theory upon 
which their principles depend. The remains of Egyptian 
architecture exhibit the most surprising marks of mechanical 
genius. The stones laid upon the tope of the pyramids of| 
Egypt are each of them equal in size to a small house! The 
elevation of such immense ponderous masses, to the tops of 
these and other stupendous fabrics, must have required an 
accumulation of mechanical power, which the architect of the 
present day cannot regard without astonishment. 

Mania Lovisa.—When Vienna was bombarded by the 
French, in 1809, Maria Louisa was the only member of the 
imperial family that remained in the capital. She was too ill 
to be removed. Buonaparte was informed of the fact, and he 
gave orders for the shells to spare the abode of tho invalid. 
He became interested in her fate, and made constant inquiries 
about her. It is probable that at this moment ho resolved to! 
displace Josephine; and it 80 happened that soon after,.at 
the treaty of Schoenbrun, he stipulated fér her hand. In the 
month of March, 1810, the espousal of the imperial pair was 
celebrated at Vienna, and on the first of April they were mar- 
ried in Paris by cardinal Fesch. 





Faumer ANp stong-geeren.—A farmer in Connecticut, | 


who has occupied the same farm on lease for about thirty 
‘years past, was lately complaining that he had not been able 
to lay up any thing from his thirty years’ labour. A neigh- 
bouring store-keeper offered to explain to him the reason, 
and proceeded as follows—‘ During the thirty years that you 
have been on that farm, I have been trading in this store, and 
the distilled spirits I have sold you, with the interest of the 
money, would have made you the owner of the farm you hire.” 
On examination of the books of the store-keeper his assertion 
was found correct. The farm was worth about five thousand 
dollars, 

Tootu-rowper.—The following is given as the correct 
mode of preparing the celebrated French tooth-powder, called 
poudre Peruvianne :—White sugar thirty-six grains, cream of 
tartar seventy-two, magnesia seventy-two, starch seventy-two, 
mace two, cinnamon six, sulphate of quinine (or quinia) 
three, and carmine five grains. All thcse substances are re- 
duced to a fine powder, and mixed together with great care ; 
then add four drops of oil of roses, and as much oil of mint. 

Jvupoe Parsons.—The following anecdote is illustrative of | 
the character of the late Judge Parsons. A gentleman had 
been concerned in a duel; the ball of his antagonist struck 
his watch, and remained there. It thus saved his life. The 
watch was afterwards exhibited, with the ball remaining in it, 
in a company where Judge P. was present. It was observed 
hy several that it was a valuable watch. ‘ Yes,” said Parsons, 
“very excellent: it has kept time from eternity.” 

Cromwe t's sk uLL.—A person visiting the London museum 
of curiosities, was shown the skull of Oliver Cromwell. “It 
is extremely small,” said the visiter. ‘“ Bless you, sir,” replied 





the cicerone, ‘it was his skull when he was a little boy.” 


Sunpay maits.—The National Intelligencer, speaking of 
Sunday mails, recommends those who are conscientious on 
the subject, to write on the outside of their communications 
which have to pass through the post-offices the words “not 
to be forwarded on the Sabbath.” The postmaster would, no 
doubt, respect the request. 

Mar. Hatrece.—The following is from the London Literary 
Gazette of the tenth of April last :—‘ Mr. Halleck, one of the 
sweetest and most popular bards of America, is about to give 
the world a new pocm. The subject is supposed to be the 
‘Minute Men,’ from which it is said his lines on Connecticut 
are extracted.” 

A NEW MELO-pRAMA.—A piece called the Wigwam, found- 
ed on Cooper’s novel of the Pioneers, has been produced at 
Covent Garden. 

MabeMorsetLe Sontac.—The Court Journal says, “We 
are enabled to state, on the authority of a letter from a lady 
of the first distinction in Berlin, that Mademoiselle Sontag 
has been undoubtedly married to the count de Rossi; but that 
suspicions of a most unfounded nature, on the part of the 
count, have caused a temporary separation, which it is proba- 
ble will, after all, be of short duration.” 

When a true genius appears in the world, you may know 
him by this sign—that the dunces are all in a confederacy 
against him. 
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LINES WRITTEN TO AN UNKNOWN LADY. 


Fair stranger, thou hast asked a boon 
Of one to thee unknown, 

A lone and nameless wanderer 
On life’s Sahara thrown; 

The boon—my humble lyre’s best note— 
I give without regret, 

Though in the fond familiar clasp 
Our hands have never met. 


Yet in the mind’s congenial thoughts, 
By dreamy night or day— 
Free thoughts, that through all space and time 
Pursue their social way ; 
And in the heart’s deep sympathies, 
Its gladness or its groan, 
Our spirits have full oft perchance 
A sweet communion known. 


Therefore whene’er thy pensive eye 
My simple verse shall trace, 

Though all unmeet its numbers are 
‘This spotless leaf to grace— 

Deem that a brother's kindly hand 
Inscribed each humble line, 

And that a brother’s warmest wish 
Is breathed for thee and thine. 


It is, that all for whom thy heart 
Feels aught of tenderness, 
Through all the future scenes may be 
As blest as thou wouldst bless ; 
And that to thee, my stranger friend, 
Tn fulness may be given, 
The solace of a spotless soul, 
Vhe peace and smiles of heaven. 





A SKETCH, 
i saw her when the earnest glow 
Of dreams, whose home is found in heaven, 
And an unearthly bliss bestow, 
Was to her ardent fancy given; 
And picturing all things in their ray 
The world a joyous scene became, 
Where hope's untettered wing could play, 
And sorrow’s cloud was but a name. 


And as her peerless beauty grew 
And ripened in her pleasant face, 
Aflection o’er her aspect threw 
The sunshine of unsullied grace ; 
And like a habitant above— 
A seraph, briefly lingering here, 
That being, to the eye of love 
Did in her early life appear. 
Years swept along—and she became 
A heartless and a giddy thing; 
On a false shrine’s unholy flame 
She pourd her spirit’s offering. 
¢ Alas! her dreams were wasted svon, 
For pleasure wore her heart away ; 
Life’s morning waned into the noon 
Of restless tashion’s dazzling ray. 


And many bow’d, and swore, and sigh’d— 
While true to none, and false to all, 

Upon her charms that maid relied 
‘To bind new followers in her thrall. 

But years roll'd on—her eye grew dim; 
Her brow with furrows thickly set ; 

‘Yime hushed the joy of pleasure’s hymn, 





And she—lorn spinster—lingers yet! Evzranp. 





TO ISABELLA. 
Listen, gentle lady, listen, 
Prithce do not turn away, 
Let one glance, one only, glisten 
On my humble roundelay. 
I thought my rocky heart was wasted 
By the tear-drops it distil 
That my soul too deeply tasted 
Of the poison-cup of ills : 

‘That the hours had gone for ever, 
Like the gold of boyhood’s mine, 
When reason, without one endeavour, 

Knelt and prayed at beauty’s shrine. 


Ihad deemed all feclings blasted, 
By the lightning shatt of grief, 
And their inouldering relics lasted, 

Never more to shovt a leaf. 





Paoteve. 





But my heart was only frozen, 
Waiting some dissulving art, 
Such as thou, young beauty’s chosen, 
From thine eye-beans canst impart. 
Listen, gentle lady, listen, 
Prithee do not turn away, 
Let one glance, one only, glisten 
On my humble roundelay. 


If there’s aught this heart to brighten 
With the joy of younger years, 
Or its pilgrim-path ‘to ligiiten, 
Tis to sing while beauty hears ; 
And to feel the light that flashes, 
When with her encircling spells 
Pity lifts the silken lashes 
Where the sun of beauty dwells. 


Be it favour or displeasure, 
I rejoice or I repine— 

Let me only see the treasure 
Dazzling in those eyes of thine. 

Listen, gentle lady, listen, 
Prithee do not turn away, 

Let one glance, one unly, glisten 


On my humble roundelay. ALPHA. 








ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 
THE RIVAL MOTHERS. 
It TWo CHAPTERS.—cHaP. 11. 

Moxey was procured, the preparations continued, when 
one day while Mr. Alleyn and his son were sitting together, 
they were surprised by the appearance of officers of justice, 
who entered the room, and advancing to Edmund, informed 
him he was their prisoner. 

“Your prisoner! for what?” exclaimed the astonished 
youth, 

“ You are accused of forgery.” 

Too indignant to speak, Edmund turned to his father. Mr. 
Alleyn, pale as death and trembling in every norve with emo- 
tion, covered his face with his hands. 

“ Dear father, do not let this alarm you thus; here is some 
mistake.” 

“1 think not,” said the constable, “for we have the checks 
you forged on Mr. G. and the one you presented yourself two 
days ago.” 

“That check,” said Edmund impatiently, “ was no forgery; 
it was given me by my father.” 

“Well, young gentleman, I do not pretend to say who did 
it, but tuke care how you criminate your father; if it was not 
you, it muct have been he.” 

Edmund gazed on his father, The thoughts which darted 
through his mind were horrible, but they were immediately 
banished. Certain of his father’s, as well as his own inno- 
cence, he smiled at his sudden misgiving. 

“ My son,” said Mr. Alleyn, ‘1 would speak with you alone. 
Ask those men to leave the room ; I will detain you but a mo- 
ment, and you cannot escape if you would.” 

The constable, having ascertained that this last assertion 
was correct, left the apartment and stationed himself near the 
door. z 
“ Edmund,” cried Mr. Alleyn, when they were alone, “ what 
shall I do! what will become of me! will you save your poor 
old father ?? 

“Save you, sir! why it is I who am in danger, if any exists 
—it is 1 who am accused !” 

“Alas!” said the miserable man, whiic drops of agony 
stood upon his forehead, ‘I can conceal it no longer !—I—J, 
forged those checks, to save your mother from grief and morti- 
fication; but oh! how much more have I brought upon her 
now | 

Edmund, horror struck, unable to speak or move, sat listen- 
ing to his father’s dreadful confession, while every word seem- 
to steal strength and life away. 

The officers of justice re-entered the room and terminated 
the agitating conference, Edmund was hurried from the 
house half-distracted with the agonizing and confused ideas 
that crowded upon his mind. Mr. Alleyn, by great exertion, 
obtained him bail; and now all awaited in anxious uncertainty 
the result of the trial. Edmund resolved in his own mind 





‘that he would not accuse himself, this he owed to truth and 


honour, but at the same time firinly resolved that uot a word 
in defence of himself should escape him which could possibly 
implicate his futher. The trial, however, (which, notwith- 
standing Mr. Alleyn’s sanguine hopes, must have brought the 
truth to light) never took place. The gentleman whose name 
had been forged, always respected Edmund, and now, in pity 
for his youth and the grief of his friends, and, perhaps sus- 
pecting who was the real criminal, withdrew the prosecution 
and endeavoured to hush up the affair, Mr. Alleyn commu- 
nicated this intelligence in a burst of joy to his son. But of 
what avail was this to Edmund now? He had escaped all 
danger of the law for the offence with which he was charged, 
but that much severer punishment to a sensitive mind had 
already fallen upon him—his fair fame was blasted !_ He had 
been accused of forgery—the knowledge of it had gone fas 
and wide—and although a court of justice had not tried and 
condemned him, he knew, in the minds of many, he was re- 
garded as a criminal—what remained to make life valuable ? 

He had not seen Cornelia since the day of his accusation. 
Her parents, eager to seize upon any opportunity to prevent a 
marriage so disagreeable to them, forbade her to hold any 
future intercourse with one so guilty as they believed Edmund 
to be. Cornelia, who scorned contro! when about to do what she 
believed an act of justice to Edmund, wrote and entreatod 
him to eee her. But in vain—he continued inflexible. He 
had resigned her, he said, and every thing in this world which 
was once valuable or dear to him. He should spend the re- 
mainder of his days in solitude, and never wished to look upon 
the face of a human being more. 

A few days after the prosecution had been relinquished, 
Edmund, alone, as usual, sat leaning his head upon his hand, 
when suddenly, with the restlessness of anguish, he threw 
back his head and gazed around the apartment—a figure stood 
before him—it vas Cornelia. Her arms were foldcd, her eyes 
fixed upon him. 

“What do you here?’ said Edmund gloomily ; ‘do you 
come to look upon a criminal?” 

“No, Edmund, 1 come to gaze upon an innocent, although 
weak man.” 

“ How know you that Iam innocent ?” 

“My heart tells me s0! you cannot deceive me. If all the 
world accused you, it would not shake my faith in you one 
moment! But this you knew before. I come not to tell you 
of my undiminished confidence, but to upbraid you with 
your weakness. Your father, not yourself, is guilty !” 

“Ob hush! for heaven’s sake, be silent !” 

“1 will not,” she said, raising her voice; “1 care notif the 
whole world hears me! Mr. Alleyn has committed a crime, 
and too base to bear the punishment, he has blasted the fame 
of his gon. Fut let not that son think,” Cornelia continucd, 
in a tone of bitterness, “that by consenting to a sacrifice he 
has performed a heroic deed. He is mistaken—he has sullied 
the purity of his reputation—he has cast away his happiness, 
and the happiness of others confided to his keeping, with a 
vain hope of saving the character of his father—but the truth 
is known, the sacrifice is useless !” 

“Dear Cornelia,” said Edmund sadly, “even if this were 
true, how could 1 act differently? I am the victim of destiny, 
of circumstances.” 

“Of circumstances!” exclaimed Cornelia; “you are the 
victim of your own want of energy. Your fame and honour 
you allow to be unjustly sullied. Why do you not come forth 
manfully and declare the truth? You are just entering life— 
your father must soon leave it. Nay, do not turn so gloomily 
away—it must be done, justice demandsit—you cannot tarnish 
your father’s fame, I repeat, for that is ruined already. His 
character was before tus event supported on so insecure a 
foundation, that the world now believes he was the instigator, 
the real criminal, ard you his instrument or his willing tool. 
You cannot make hiza rppcar more guilty, but may rescue 
your own name from iniamy.’? 

“No! no—Cornelia! itis all over now—my destiny is ac- 
complished—I will never move one step to criminate my 
father. Do not deprive me of the consoling hope that by the 
sacrifice of my own, his honour has been saved. ‘This is all 
that is left me now—all but your affection. Ob, Cornelia, 
dearest, best beloved, do you indeed thinkyme innocent of this 











dark deed ? But my heart told-me‘you'would never suspect 
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me of such basenese—this has cheered my solitary hours, and 
will cheer the few remaining to me now.” 

‘ Edmund!” said Cornelia, while she struggled with the fear- 
ful foreboding which was fast subduing the firmness of her 
heart, when she heard his deep melancholy voice and gazed 
on his pole and sunken features, “‘do not be thus depressed ; 
live for me, and far from this selfish spot, wo may yet be happy 
together!” 

“And shall it be said that Cornelia Blakely, my Cornelia 
married a felon? No! farbe such humiliation from you! we 
are separated here, Cornelia.” 

“No! no!” she passionately exclaimed. “I will go this 
moment—I will accuse your father—he shall do you justice.” 

She rushed from the room. Cornelia could not succeed in 
bringing this affair again before the courts of justice ; but the 
broken-hearted Alleyn, ‘who had never known a happy moment 
while the dreadful consciousness of crime and injustice to 
his son was preying upon him, confessed every thing. But 
it was too late. Edmund's frame, never robust, had been so 
shaken by such terrible emotion, that the joy of knowing his 
own fame was cleared, and the anguish he felt on witnessing 
his father’s remorse and misery, was more than he could sup- 
port. He declined rapidly, and died in the arms of his wretch- 
cd parents, a victim to their evil passions. Cornelia saw her 
exertions to save him were in vain—the object of her passion- 

ate devotion was taken from her—all that endeared her to 
life was gone. The Blakelys soon mourned over the loss of 
the pride and ornament of their family. PLoma. 
eg SNe pENEE EEE 
DEFERRED ARTICLES. 
ee 
INDIAN CHARACTER. 

Tue absence of our regular historians among the Indians 
is, and should be, a source of much regret to those who de- 
light to store their minds with those facts connected with the 
original possessors of that soil which now opens the bosom of| 
its wealth to beings of almost another origin. Having dwelt 
some time with and near them, I have used considerable dili- 
cence, at various times, in endeavouring to ascertain how and 
in what manner, if any, they have preserved the remembrance 
of remarkable events among them. Whether they had tra- 
ditionary or legendary tales of the origin of their tribes— 
whether they knew the time when the country in which they 
resided was first occupied by them—whether, in that case, it 
was unoccupied or in possession of their Indians—and whether 
they conquered or purchased the country so occupied. My 
inquiries have also extended to their ware, the arts, and wiles 
practised by their most distinguished warriors, the nature of | 
their pretended intercourse with the Great Spirit, how many 
spirits they supposed poseeesed an influence over their tribes, 
whut they thought of futurity, and what their general ideas 
were of moral and social duties and obligations. I have seldom 
received, to any of these inquiries, a clear and satisfactory 
answer. 

They have traditions, but of so confused a nature, and so 
mysteriously combined with men and beasts, extraordinary 
transformations from one to the other, and so thoroughly in- 
volved in the clouds of superstition, that they are rendered 
utterly unintelligible to all but the Indians themselves. 

Their songs constitute their history, but as dates areentirely 
neglected (for they ‘keep no note of time,”) it is impossible 
for the oldest man among them to fix events thus narrated 
upon any particular period of time. There is one source, 
however, of instructive amusement among them, and that is, 
to sit and listen to the rehearsal of the warlike achievements 
that have been performed within the remembrance of the 
narrator, and possibly by him. He often tells them with spirit 
and sprightliness, and can generally say how many winters 
are pasaed by since they were acted. No one but he who 
resided among them knows, ot can know, the fund of military | 
anecdotes, if 1 may so call it, in their possession. 

No one knows, or can know, the surprising acts of valour 
performed by them, sometimes as a tribe, but more generally 
by individuals. Under an excitement, particularly after a 
little success, there are no people on carth braver or more 
daring, even to rashness, than they are. Once under this ex- 
citement, alone or among thousands, an Indian sces nothing 
hut the object of his rage, if an encmy, or of his love, if a 
friend. In fact, they are educated for brave men, Influence 
and wealth are only for the brave, and the highest scat at the 
council fire, or the most iruportant character in the dance, is] 
always awarded to him who pasees for the bravest man. In- 
dians (I speak of those on the uj per Missouri) are underrated. 


as they would beat a jungle of deer. 
method of fighting. 


them believe. 


often is, an almost perfect stupefaction. 


to be astonished, and all from underrating their foes. 


appearance, suffers himself to be mastered. 


game. 
between a Crow and a Chayenne. 


ed by the Crows themselves through an interpreter. 
have almost always been, at war. 
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White men talk, and J suppose think as they talk, as if twenty 
common men, well armed, could drive the prairies for Indians !' 





may always be known from the 





: How didfercat with ized women! 





This isidle talk. These 
Indians have yet to learn who are their superiors in their own 
Perfect horsemen, they know their 
strength, when mounted, better than the whites would have 
No men but mounted men can ever, except in 
large bodies, eafely travel the country where they live or ream. 
Their morale (as Napoleon called the impression of strength 
or force on the mind) is very considerable, and, with experienced 
men, often creates a sudden panic or astonishment that proves 
their ruin before sufficient time elapses for them to recover! 
their self-possession. Painted, almost naked, and at full speed, 
they rush upon their foes suddenly from an ambush, with a 
yell apparently of delight at the prospect of blood. The 
hideous expression of their countenance has, at the same time, 
an appalling effect to those unaccustomed to their mode of 
painting themselves. The firet effect is intended for, and 
Here lies their 
strength on the plain or where they can act with celerity, and 
they who can retain self-possession at the onset, with a tolera- 
bly adequate force, have nothing to fear afterwards. With- 
out retaining that (which the main effort of the Indians is to} 
destroy) the chances are against escape. Many a white man 
has gone to these prairies confident of his abilities for self-pro- 
tection, and been literally cut to pieces by the tomahawk whilst 
on his horse with his loadcd rifle in his hand. They might 
have been, probably were brave, but they allowed themselves 


There is another strong trait of character in Indians—their 
singular pride. Squaws frequently cry Indians into acts of| 
vengeance and retaliation, but they have a stronger influence: 
even than that over them; a squaw can laugh orshame an In- 
dian to commit the most wanton act of murder, cruelty, and 
inhumanity. Her jeers and taunts, after an unsuccessful “ to- 
tong” of a war party, will send an Indian forth alone, with- 
out rest or delay, under the pledge of the most sacred oath 
known to him, that he will not return without a scalp or a 
prisoner. To redeem this pledge, and satisfy the oath, he 
will commit the most barbarous and disgustingly inhuman 
acts, It is undcr the influence of this feeling that he becomes 
what among the Indians is called foolish, that is, perfectly 
reckless of life. It is singular, but nevertheless true, that. 
the Indians should look with such utter contempt upon every 
thing like effeminacy, and still be so much under their squaws. 
No greater term of reproach can be bestowed by them upon an 
individual than tocall him a squaw. It signifies that heisa beast 
of burden. Squaws scarcely ever approach the council, the 
feast, or the dance,* that is, a national or medical dance. They 
follow and obey their lords and masters apparently in silence. 
Still, these very women, as among us, manage to govern in 
every thing they wish. ‘They do it by appearing not to doit. 
‘The Indian always appears the master, and, satistied with the 


Indians are the most desperate gamblers in the world, con- 
sidering their means. One would be astonished to witness 
their stakes. I have seen them sit successive hours, and some- 
times days, at their games, alternately winning and losing, 
until one of them rose stript of all his wealth, horses, gun, 
and of every thing but the rag, as we might say, of modesty. 
This would be called ruin by the civilized world, but it causes 
no despair or suicide with them, and all that an observer would 
perceive is perhaps a little mortified pride at his defeat. The 
young squaws having more leisure, are more constant gam- 
blers than the men. I have scen a young squaw pull orna- 
ment after ornament from her arm, bead after bead from her 
neck, and brooch after brooch from her bosom, until she had 
lost the whole, and then probably pawn her clothes for another 
The greatest game that I ever heard of, however, was 
It was told me as e@ well 
known fact by a man residing among the Crows, and confirm- 
About 
four yeara since the Crows and Chayennes were, rs they 
In fact, Ido not know that 
they ever met peaceably except in the single instance I ain 
In a state of hostility, of course war parties 
were continually roaming in search of favourable opportuni- 
ties to strike with success, and with as little risk as possible, 
it happened that two hostile parties were encamped, without 
They had both 
been out a long time, and had scen no “signs” of an enemy, 
and of course became considerably discouraged. After a little | 


x who have partaken in the 
of their tribes. One of these is a Sac squaw, 
now living pear the Mississippi iver, und the other was a Sioux, of the 
Yancton trite. She died abuut two years since. These medicine equaws 

t.that they are tho only ones who 
ever amoke ot ta whom the Indians on any occasion ever offer a pipe. 
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reflection, and within a day or two of the same time, both par- 
ties resolved to return to their respective tribes. It happened 
also, that one of each party refused (pledged by an oath, or 
afraid of the ridicule of some favourite squaw) to return. This 
|is very common among them, and it excites no surprise, even 
after success, that one or two should separate from the main 
party and go forth alone, sometimes for a definite object, and 
sometimes not. These two men were left by their respective 
comrades in the mountains, near Powder river, and for two 
days following they remained near where they were left. On 
the third, and near nightfall, they had selected their lodging- 
places near each other, still ignorant of their vicinity. The 
Chayenne was going down and the Crow up, a ravine that 
gradually descended, at that place, towards the river. Tho 
former laid himself down among the rocks in the bottom of 
the ravine, but the latter, thinking from the appearance of the 
sky that it would rain, and knowing how the water rushed 
in torrents down these ravines, crawled up its side, and there, 
under the shelter of a friendly rock, arranged himself for re- 
pose. As the Crow expected, one of those sudden and tre- 
mendous showers common to that country came on ; he, how- 
ever, lay unmolested by it. Not eo with the Chayenne— 
hearing the roar of the coming torrent, he hastened to secure 
himself from being washed away or dashed to death against 
the rocks, by groping out a passage up the side, hardly know- 
ing, in the dark, whether he was going to safety or destruc- 
tion. After feeling around, and managing to get about one 
hundred yards from where the water had driven him, he came 
accidentally to the rock which sheltered the Crow. In en- 
deavouring to ascertain its position with the ground, he placed 
his hand upon the bare shoulder of hia enemy. 

As it may be expected, they both started, the one back and 
the other up, with their usual exclamation of surprise— 
“Wha !? said they, as they stood gazing and lighting up their 
gaze with the fire of their own eye-balls, What is very un- 
usual among Indians on a war party, they were both taken 
by surprise, both unprepared, and both, too, scarching for 
enemies. The night was very dark, the ground precipitous 
and uneven, and both were hesitating what to de, not know- 
ing but each other had friends close at hand. At length the 
Chayenne made signs that he would lie down for the night,- 
land that in the morning they should try their prowess. It 
was arranged, and two brave and mortal foes, until that in- 
stant, lay down side by side under the same rock. 

I question if either slept, still they continued in their re- 
lcumbent posture until morning came, and both, assured of 
their novel situation, laughed at its singularity: from a laugh 
they began their signs, and at length determined, that, as 
cither allowed the other’s tribe to be the bravest in the world, 
they would try their strength or skill in gambling. They com- 
menced, and the game continued fluctuating for some time, 
until, alter about two hours, the Crow won all the arms, pro- 
visions, and clothes of the Chayenne. After standing a few 
momenta in thought, he arrested the progress of the Crow in 
packing up his winnings, by saying he would stake his scalp. 
The Crow, of course, eagerly engaged again, thinking proba- 
bly it was a cheap way to acquire such a trophy ; but fortune 
favoured the brave, and from that instant the Chayenne com- 
menced winning. He continued until he had not only won 

back all his own, but all the Crow had, leaving him as desti- 
tute as the Chayenne was a short time before. He could now 
do no less than his antagonist had done. The Crow’s scalp 
was now at stake. Both were anxious, and both played 
cautiously. It would not do, the Crow lost his scalp, and the 
Chayenne proceeded very deliberately to take it off. The 
operation was completed, and the Crow was pronounced the 
greatest bravo in existence. 

After some little conversation, praising each other, (all by 

signs) they separated, under the promise of again playing 

should they ever meet, at the same time assuring each other, 

that they would strive to bring the tribes, or parts of each, 

| together. 

In about three months, true to their promise, they met, the 

; Indians consenting to the meeting, for the purpose of wit- 

nessing such a game. Again they played, lost and won al- 

ternately for some time, both bettcr guarded as to their scalps 

than before, the one having none, and the other having a 

large quantity of things to lose before his would come into the 

play. Luck, however, settled down in favour of the Crow, 

and as the scalp of the other became the stake, the anxiety of 

the Chayenne showed itself by the deepest and most silent 

attention, whilst, on the other hand, a murmur of encourage- 

ment passed along the line of Crows for their champion. The 

game drew toa close. Every eye.was attention. » Their very 

respiration was checked, and the dogs themselves hushed their 
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Darkings into low growls. It was but for an instant, for an 
exulting shout soon announced the success of the Crow. 
The same operation that he performed on the Crow was | 
submitted to by the Chayenne, and after a little feasting, the | 
two tribes separated for the first and last time, in peace. Bi 
S—_————— ee | 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
a 
LEXINGTON, AND OTHER FUGITIVE POEMS. 
We are much pleased tolearn that a highly finished volume 
is shortly forthcoming from the presa of the Messrs. Carvill, 
under the above title, the authorship of which is correctly 
attributed to a poet, the merited popularity of whose previous 
productions gives us warranty for the success of this cffort. 





TALES AND SKETCHES. 

Mr. E. Bliss has in preas a new work, in two volumes, with 
this title. From the report of those who have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the manuscript, we are inclined to believe 
that it will prove an amusing proluction. It is understood 
to be from the pen of one of the editors of the Courier and 
Enquirer. 





DR. PEIXOTTO’S DISCOURSE. 

We have read with deep interest the impressive and eloquent 
Discourso delivered by Dr. Peixotto before “The Society for 
the Education of Orphan Children, and the Relief of Indigent 
Persons of the Jewish Persuasion.” The objects of this asso- 
ciation have a powerful claim on the sympathies and support 
of the whole community. We have only time in the present 
number to offer the following extract, as a specimen of the 
author's style: 

LITERATURE OF THE JEWS, 

To the interests of education the Jews have ever been at- 
tentive. This attention has varied indeed with the circum- 
stances by which they have been surrounded, having been 
contracted within narrow bounds where ignorance and op- 
pression shut out from them the lights of improvement; but 
ever active whenever free scope was given to their national 
energies. This assertion may appear somewhat paradoxical 
to those who believe that the Jews never cherished a love of 
letters, or never had a literature of their own—a slanderous 
reproach, which has been heaped upon them, time after time, 
even since it found its ablest champion in a philosopher of the 
last century, distinguished alike for the versatility of his ge- || 
nius, the extent of his accomplishments, the number of his 
writings, and for his historical inaccuracy and critical disin- 
genuousnesa, whenever biblical subjects were the objects of) 
his bitter irony aud pungent sarcasm. In an attempt to re-| 
fute this foul aspersion, we are met and opposed by a preju-| 
dice, which is too commonly cherishcd, and from which a 
great number, I fear, of Jews themselves are not wholly ex- 
empt. The very designation carries associated with it ideas | 
of superstition, avarice, troublesome ceremoniale, and dis- 
tinetions. The Bible, too, with a fidelity to truth, of which 
we may challenge a parallel in the historical records of any 
other nation, exposes the vices and corruptions of the Jews, 
as well as their virtues. The crimes of David are recorded | 
as well as his meritorious and patriotic acts. Hence we| 
connect ideas of a proneness to idolatry, of a stiff-necked || 
and rebel disposition with their character. We should recol- | 
lect, howevor, that this is but one side of the picture ; that the 
Israclites were sclected for great and pre-eminent purposes 
and as they occupied a lofty station, so their failings neccs- 
sarily cast their shadows more broad and wide. Let us com- 
pare them, however, with contemporancous nations; ay, even 
with those, whom to hold in the highest veneration, seems to 
be the too prominent object of a liberal education—the Greeks | 
and the Romans—and we shall find that, while the Israelites | 
possessed every thing that was valuable in the customs of 
other nations, they were free from most of their defects, and |; i 
only degenerated in proportion as they departed from their | 
own simplicity, to imitate their neighbours’ corruption and| 
luxurious refinements. To place this subject in a clearer point 
of view, let us descend to a few particulars, which cannot be |} 
void of interest at any time. 

I. The writings of the Hebrews are gencrally acknowledged 
to be unequalled for the simplicity and dignity—the strength, 
conciseness, and boldness of their style; the perfect truth to 
nature of their imagery; their animated cloquence and sublime 
figures. The conceits and puerile vanities which disgrace 
much of classical literature, are altogether banished from their q 
pages, It may, however, be suggested that these writings | 
were inspired. This assertion is more imposing by its spe-|j 
ciousness than forcible by its application. The great truths | 
and sublime doctrines which were inculcated by Moses and! 
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jj munication with the Almizity. 


ijfurnished, but the filling up of the canvass was lett to the 





the Proplicts, were undoubted!y derived from immediate com- 
It does not follow thence that 
every word and sentence were literally dictated tu them. Where 
this was done, it is expressly stated. The great outlines were | 


genius and industry of the elevated instrunents of divine in- 
tercourse with man. This is sufficiently proved by the di- 
versity of style apparent in the different authors, and by the 
peculiar individuality of each, Hence the nerve and chaste 
simplicity of the Pentateuch; the majesty and sublime ele- 
vation of Isuiah; the terrific grandeur of Ezckiel; the ten- 
der elegiac melancholy of Jeremiah; the strength and lofti- 
ness of Job; and the rich, harmonious, and varied grace of 
Daniel. However we dispose of this question, it is certain 
that the perfection of the language, and its division into prose 
and poetry, abundantly testify to the high state of its cultiva- 
tion; and that the intellectual improvement of a nation must 
have made considerable advances, to whom such compositions 
were addressed, or who could relish the simple beauties of the 
scriptural style, 

Ul. The schools of the philosophers furnish another evi- 
dence of the mental cultivation of the Hebrews. In the cities 
of the south, bordering upon Hebron, the higher ministers 
enjoyed all that could be offered by the munificent liberality 
of the state. Here were the means of mental culture pro- 
vided for them. Copies of the sacred hooks, multiplied in 
every form and adorned with the finest skili of the pencil and 
the eculptor, in gold and precious stoncs, attested the reve- 
rence of the nation for the law, and the perfection to which 
they had brought the decorative arts. Nor were the works of| 
foreign profane writers withheld; all those eminent for the 
learning they conveyed, or the genius they displayed, or the 
singularity of the subjects of which they treated, were here 
to be found. Here the student might relax his spirit from the 
sublime studies of his religion by the bold and brilliant poetry, 
the comprehensive and varied philosophy, or the vigorous 
manly eloquence of Greece; or he might plunge into the 
mysterious metaphysics of Egypt, whose science has been 
aptly compared to the mummy, which preserves the form, 
without the living principle of man. The Hebrews became 
especially renowned for their intellectual culture in the days 
of King David, and Solomon was undoubtedly instructed in 
the schools to which we have just referred—‘ Solomon the 
wisest and best of kings, who spake of trees from the cedar 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall; who spake also concerning beasts, and of fowl, 
and of reptiles, and of fishes.” The very atteipt to treat of} 
natural history marks no ordinary progress in science, on the | 
part both of the instructor and of those to whom the instruc- 
tion was addressed. 

Private education was not neglected among them. ‘They! 
were in fact the only people that instructed their children in | 
truths capable of inspiring them with the love and fear of 
God, and exciting them to virtuous deeds. That their! 
daughters were not overlooked, appcars to be sufficiently 
proved by the songs of Miriam and of Deborah, and by the 
prayer of Hannah. 

“ While the woman of the cast was immured behind bolts | 


IV. It has been objected to the Israchtes that they are by 
nature averse from mechanical and agricultural employments. 
No accusation can be lees tenable than this. In their own 
country where they enjoyed perfect freedom and choice of 
pursuit, and, after all, it is there only that an impartial esti- 
mate of their character can be formed, they were supremely 
tenowned for their agricultural zeal and mechanical industry. 
Jacob tended flocks, Moses was a herdsman, Gideon was 
thrashing corn when the angel announced to him that he 
should be the deliverer of his people; Ruth, the interesting 
Ruth, the heroine of a romantic narrative, which will not 
sufler in tenderness and simplicity of pathos in comparison 
with the most captivating creations of modern fiction, was 
found by Boaz gleaning at his harvest; Saul, though a king, 
was found driving oxen when he received intelligence of the 
danger of Jabez Gilead; David was keeping sheep when 
Samuel sent after him to anoint him king of Israel. That 
the mechanical arts thrived, we have abundant evidence in 
the recorded description of the beautiful architecture of the 
tabernacle, and in the expreas intimation of the fact that 
David at his death left many artificers in his kingdom of all 
sorts; masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and those 
who worked in stone, wood, and metals. 

How ill founded then is the contumelious reproach which 
denies to the Israelite the very possossion of intellect and in- 
dustry, or the taste for their active exercise and improvement ! 

We have thus far spoken of our people when in their full 
possession of national glory. This possession was not to last. 
The glory of Ichabod was to depart, and Jerusalem was to 
become the spoiled, the desolate, the utterly put to shame; the 
plough was to be driven through the soil where had stood the 
holy of holies! The people were to be scattered to the four 
quarters of the earth! And should we now no more discover 
traces of their ancient powers, now that they have been forci- 
bly torn by the root from the land of their inheritance, can 
we feel emotions of surprise? Should we not expect that 
when all his bright possessions had passed from before him, 
that Judah’s sweet-toned lyre wopld be etruck dumb, and 
Sion’s minstrels would hang their harps on the willows, and 
her daughters, when urged by the task-master to sing their 
native melodies, would mournfully cry out—" Alas, how can 
we sing the song of the Most High in a etrange land ?” 
_——— 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





Transparent door plates are now sometimes substituted for 


opake ones. They are formed of painted glase, and lighted 


by the hall lamp. They appear exceedingly well adapted for 
the use of medical men who are likely to be wanted in the 
night, when inquiry would be unavailing, and certainly form 
a good substitute for the external lantern usually employed 
It would contribute greatly to the safety of those buildings it 
a smal! ground bull’s eye was fixed into every door with the 
name and number of the occupier of the office painted on it, 
which, during candle lighting time in the evening, would be 
very usoful, as the name and number would be legible without 
by the lights within. Such bull's eyes, if fixed in the doors 





and bars, from time immemorial a prisoner, and the woman 
of the west was a toy, a savage, or a slave, our wives andj 
maidens enjoyed the intercuurses of society which their talents | 
were well calculated to cheer and to adorn. They were! 
skilled in the harp, their sweet voices tuned to the richest | 
rains of earth, they were graceful in the dance, the writings | 
of our bards were in their hands, and what nation ever pos- 
sessed such illustrious founts of thought and virtue 7” 

III. Music, of all sensual enjoyments the most intellectual 
—that glorious painting to the ear, is the handmaid of pocsy, | 
and goes hand in hand with her and the other fine aris in 
humanizing and polishing the mind. A nationwhich neglects 
music altogether, is generally noted for its savage manners 
and cruelty, while those which cultivate it are generally refin- | 
ed and benevolent. Now no people ever cultivated music | 
with more zeal and keener relish than the Hebrews. They 
insisted on having it at their marriages, on anniversary birth 
days which reminded them of victories over their enemies, at 
the inauguration of their kings, in their public worship, and 
when they were coming from afar to attend their festivals. 
We may form some idea of the perfection to which this hu-| 
mane art had reached in the days of David, when we recollect 
that in order to give the best effect to the music of the taber- | 
nacle he appointed four thousand Levites, divided into twenty- 
four classea, who sang psalme and accompanied them with 
‘instrumental music, the harp, the psaltery, the organ, the 








of persons liable to be called up in the night, would be most 
useful, as a common lobby lamp would enable any person to 
ascertain the name or number. 

TraNspaRent WATCH.—A watch has been presented tu 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris, constructed of very pecu- 
liar materials, the parts being formed of rock crystal. 1t was 
made by M. Rebellicr, and is small in size. The internal 
works are all visible; the two tecthed wheels arc of metal, 
to prevent accidents by the breaking of the spring. All the 
screws are fixed in crystals, and all the axes turn in rubics 
The escapement is of sapphire, the balance wheel of rock 
crystal, and its spring of gold. The regularity of this watel 
as a timekeeper, is attributed by the maker to the feeble ex 
pansion of the rock-crystal in the balance wheel, &c. The 
execution of the whole shows to what a state of perfection 
the art of cutting precious stones has been carricd in modern: 
times, 

Hixors, scegws.—A Boston paper rays there is a mechanic 
in that city who possesses the secret, which has been hercto- 
fore only known in England, of constructing an apparatus to 
turn out screws with little labour and great rapidity. The 
samo mechanic has invented a plan for the casting of hinges, 
by which half the ordinary labour will be saved, and better 
hinges produced. As the raw material in this country is 
cheaper than in England, it is supposed that seventy-five per 
cent. may be saved by the application of the new invention 








cymbal, the several trumpets and wind instruments, the hig- 
gayon, the gittith, and the mahalath. 


The same paper adds, “the secret of this.invention is now 


iifor sale to the capitalists ofthis country.”” 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
FE eens 

THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER TWENTY-ONE. 
4) EATING, 


——_——— He had not dined ; 

‘Tho veins unfilled, our blood is cold, and thon 
‘We post upon tho morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive, but, when we have stuffed 
‘These pipes and these conveyancos of our blood 
With wine and feeding, we nave supoler souls 
Than in our priest like fasts.—Shake. 


Vzny true: and if old Meninius did not succeed in his 
application to the intlexible Roman to spare his country, it 
was not for want of a correct knowledge of the acerbity pro- 
duced by an empty stomach, and the mollitying effects o! 
good victuals upon the temper; at the same time it presents 
strange and mortifying images to the mind of the littlencss of] 
human nature, and the insignificant causes which are not un- 
frequently the main spring of mighty events. ‘He had not 
dined,” reasons the old man, and to the degree of flatulency 
and acidity produced in Coriolanus’s stomach by his not hav- 
ing done so, Meninius ascribes his rejection of the prayers of| 
the grave senators and virgins to save immortal Rome. It 
may be that he was right; and perhaps the fate of the eternal 
city depended materially upon as mean a thing as Tullus 
Aufidius’s cook! “So runs the world away.” But the truth 
is, since the days of Adam, eating has never been, for any length 
of time, out of fashion ; and though abstemiousness is allowed 
by many to be a virtue, it is une that has been always more 
praised than practised. For my own part I think it ia rather 
an unamiable weakness—a phantom which haunts the imagi- 
nation of nervous people, valetudinarians, and such as are 
continually scheming how to spin out the thread of a miser- 
able existence after all their capabilities for pleasure and en- 
joyment have passed away. Besides, it is strenuously recom- 











mended by physicians, and is therefore to be distrusted, for 
no man perseveringly labours against his own interest. More- 
over, if the looks and tables of our worthy New-York M. D.s. 
are to be taken asa criterion, it is quite evident that, however 
they may enforce abstemieusness upon others, “they never 
set it up to fright themselves.” This is, to say the least, sus- 
picious, and I for one conscientiously believe, that if ever 
water-grucls, weak broths, or vegetable diet comes into fash- 
ion, the human species will soon fade away from the face of! 
the carth—that living skelctons will be no rarity, and a man 
of one hundred pounds a monster of corpulency—that the 
poor old world will fall into an atrophy, and that some future 
Calvin Edson, divested of his superfluous flesh, will personify 





Campbell’s “last man!” 

In literature, eating has always cut a conspicuous figure. 
Tho old dramatists are filled with soul, or rather stomach, felt 
descriptions of rich luscious feaste; and though in those 
days a Ude or a Kitchiner had not enlightened the workl by 
his wonderful discoveries, our ancestors were luxurious rogues 
notwithstanding. Only see with what unction Ben Jonson 
makes one of his characters sum up now unheard-of dishes : 

V'llhave 

‘The tongues of carps, dormico. and camel's heels 

Boiled in the spirits of Sol, and dissolved peutl, 

Apicius’ diet, "guinst the epilepey ; 

My footboys shall eat pheasants, calver’d salmons, 

Kuots, is, lampreys, L myself will have 

‘The beards of barbels sorved instead of salads; 

Oiled mushrooms, &c. 
and Fielding and Smollett’s heroes are good for nothing with- 
out their dinner; they must have solid meat and strong drink 
to invigorate and stimulate them for either war or courtship. 
Feed them well, or they disgrace themselves—make love in a 
very awkward and insipid manner, and are apt to have their 
courage called in question. 

After this, came the terrific style of writing, of which Mrs. 
Radcliffe was the head, and indeed, almost the only one worth 
teading. Novels at this time were so filled with trap-doors, 
dungeons, secret stair-cases, winding galleries, subterraneous 
passages, shrieks, and midnight assassinations, that it is presum- 
ed these horrors entirely took away the appetites of the persons 
concerned, for no mention is made of eating, though from the 
frequent allusions to “ measures of wine” and “ reviving cor- 
dials,” there is every reason to believe that the heroes and 
heroines were addicted to hard-drinking, which habit is bad 
enough at any time, but peculiarly hurtful when indulged in 
Without taking a reasonable portion of food, as it spcedily 
destroys the coats of the stomach, and induces a long train of 
dreadful disorders, Fair and amiable, therefore, as these 
heroes and heroines unquestionably were, they doubtless 
ultimately fell victims to the horrid vice of intemperance, 











jas fair and fragile beings which a summer wind would inevi- 
tably pulverize—a compound of unimaginable perfections and 
‘spiritual essences in white muslin—were able, according to 
the author, to endure more hardships and privations than a 
Highland drover, a North American Indian, or a Swedish 
‘suldier in Cherles the Twelfth's time, and, like a Greenland 
bear, possessed wonderful-capabilities for supporting nature 
for a long period without nutriment. In my unripe years 
when devouring the delectable pages of Anne of Swansea, or 
Francis Latham, the gifted author of ‘ Midnight Horrors,” and 
the “Black Forest,” often have I marvelled when the young 
lady who was confined in an uninhabited part of the castle 
and had refused victuals for several days, was going to take 
her dinner. I used to reckon up how long it was since she 
had eaten anything, and draw conclusions from my own feel- 
ings, and this it was that firet staggered my young faith in 
the truth of novela, When I bad made calculations that she 
must be nearly starved to death, I found in the next chapter 
the old story over again—“an aged domestic entered and 
placed food before Almeira, from which she turned with loath- 
ing, and lost in a sense of ber unparalleled situation, continued 
totally abstracted from all around,” &c. Sometimes these 
heroines absolutely lived for a month on the smell of a boiled 
chicken; and when their prison doors were at last broken 
open, and one expected they would be found to be starved, 
squalid miserable-looking wretches, it was simply stated that 
they “never looked so lovely, continement having imparted a 
delicate and melancholy tint to those cheeks which—” &c. 
As Hamlet says, “there is more in this than natural, if phy- 
sicians could only find it out.” What an invaluable wife 
‘would one of those ladies make for an Irish peasant after his 
potato crop had failed. 

Walter Scott, (heaven bless him!) among his other worthy 
deeds, has revived the good old practice of eating and drinking 
upon paper. His personages, one and all, with the single 
exception of the earl of Glenallen, in the Antiquary, who 
made his dinner of vegetables and water! are capital feeders ; 
they all eat with a relish, and seem to like what is set before 
them. There is something hearty in this, and people with 
good digestions think the better of them for it. Like sensible 
people they all do justice to good cheer whenever they meet 
with it; and really it is enough to give a person an appetite to 
read the account of honest Dandie Dinmont’s attack on the 
round of cold beef, Waverly’s breakfast in Donald Bean Lean’s 
cave, or the description of the savoury stew prepared by Meg 
Merrilies in the kairn of Derncleugh, of which the worthy 
Donune partakes. It is characteristic of Shakspeare and Scott 
that they are fond of introducing familiar occurrences like 
these amid their most wild and romantic scenes, while feebler 
writers are afraid to do so for fear of destroying the effect, or 
rendering what is already tame or outrageous, ludicrous. 

Of late there isa kind of puppyism sprung up in discours- 
ing of eating ; it was first generated by some of the petit 
maitre correspondents of the New Monthly Magazine, and 
has since been continued by Edward Lytton Bulwer’s heroes, 
and others of a similar class. They discourse about the plea- 
sures of the table in a style of superlative affectation, treat all 
solid joints as relics of ancient barbarism, and all who par- 
take of them as vulgar and John Bullish, learn the names of 
a dozen or two French dishes, and make a parade of their 
love of, and familiarity with, soups, slops, stews, and kick- 
shaws, as weak, insipid, and unsubstantial as themselves. 
Puppyism in writing and dressing is bad enough, but puppy- 
ism on go solemn and serious a subject as cating, is carrying 
the jest a little too far. 
Se 

THE PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 
A worthy young lover once sought for his bride, 
A dame of the blue-stocking school ; 
“Excuse me, dear sir, but I've vowed,” she replied, 
“That I never would marry a fool ! 


“Then think not of wedlock,” he answered, ‘ my fair, 
Your vow was Diana’s suggestion, 








notwithstanding the strength of their constitutions, which, it 
must be admitted, was extraordinary. From all that ever I 
could make out in these romances, the ladies, though described 


Since none but a fool, it is ean to swear, 
Would venture to ask you the question !” 





THE FAIR SEX. 

When Eve brought 1o, to all mankind, 
Old Adam called her woman; 

But when she 200’d with love so kind, 
He then pronounced it r00-man ; \ 

But now with folly and with pride, } 
Their husbands’ pockets trimming, 

The ladies are so full of whims, 
The people call them whim-men. 





Tho best religion is that which prompts us to a faithful and 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CILARACTERS. 
SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 

Tmis eminent astronomer was born at Hanover in 1738. 
His father was a musician. At the age of fourteen he was 
placed in the band of the Hanoverian regiment of guards. 
About the year 1758 he proceeded with a detachment of his 
regiment to England, accompanied by his father, who after a 
short stay returned to his native country, leaving his son in 
England. For several years he obtained a subsistence by his 
musical talents, devoting his leisure hours to the study of the 
English and Italian languages; he also made some progress=7 
the Greek and Latin. The bent of his inclination during 
period wae, however, principally directed to mathematics and 
astronomy ; and frequently after a harassing day of fourteen 
or sixteen hours, occupied in his professional avocations, he 
would seek relaxation, if such it might be termed, in extend- 
ing his knowledge in his favourite pursuits. 

Having in the course of extengive reading made some dis- 
coveries which awakened his curiosity, he commissioned a 
friend in London to procure him a telescope of large dimen- 
sions, but the price being above his limited means, he resolved 
to construct one himeelf. After innumerable disappointments 
he completed a five feet Newtonian reflector. The success 
of his first attempt encouraged him to fresh efforts, and in a 
short time he made telescopes trom seven to twenty feet. As 
a proof of his perseverance, it is said that in perfecting the 
object mirror for his seven feet instrument, he finished two 
hundred before he produced one that satisfactorily answered 
his purpose. 

As his love for the study of astronomy inoreased, he gradu- 
ally lessened his professional engagements, and in 1779 he 
commenced a regular review of the heavens, star by star. In 
the course of eighteen months’ observations he remarked that 
astar, which had been recorded by former astronomers as a 
fixed star, was gradually changing its position; and after 
much attention he was enabled to ascertain that it was an 
undiscovered planet. He communicated the fact to the Royal 
Society, who elected him a fellow, and decreed him their an- 
nual gold medal. This great discovery he made on the thir- 
teenth of March, 1781, and bestowed on the planet the name 
of Georgium Sidus, in compliment to the king, who in con- 
sequence of his merit settled on him a handsome salary, which 
enabled him to relinquish his professional occupations, and 
devote himself wholly to the study of astronomy. 

He shortly afterwards fixed his permanent residence at 
Slough, near Windsor, where, in the hope of facilitating 
and extending his researches, he undertook to construct a 
telescope of forty feet, which was completed in 1787. With 
the aid of this ponderous instrument, assisted by others of 
more manageable size, he continued to enrich the stores of 
astronomical science. In these researches he was materially 
assisted by his sister, Mise Caroline Herschel, who was equally 
devoted to the study which has immortalized her brother. 

In 1783 he announced the discovery of a volcanic moun- 
tain in the moon, and four years afterwards communicated 
the account of two other volcanoes in that orb, which appeared 
in a state of eruption. Showing these apparent eruptions at 
one time to a gentleman, the latter exclaimed, that he not 
only saw the fire but the smoke ! 

It would be impossible in a eketch like the present, and per- 
haps also superfluous to detail the many important discoveries 
which have been made by this great astronomer ; they are 


“|| well known to the scientific world. By his labours he is 


justly esteemed as the most celebrated man of his age. Va- 
Tious public bodies testified their respect for his talente, and 
his sovercign conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
| He was distinguished for great amenity of manners, and a 
modesty peculiarly becoming in acknowledged genius. He is 
; described as possessing much good humour in bearing with 
the intrusions of the country people in the neighbourhood, 
amongst whom his astronomical studies created a notion that 
he held mysterious converse with the stars. On one occasion, 
during a rainy summer, a farmer solicited his advice es to the 
| Proper time for cutting hay. The doctor pointed through a 
window to an adjoining meadow, in which lay a crop of grass 
;utterly swamped, “Look at that field,” said he, “and when I 
tell you it is mine, I think you will not need another proof to 
convince you that I am no more weather-wise than yourself, 
or the rest of my neighbours.” 
Sir William died on the twenty-third of August, 1822, leav- 
ing behind him an unblemished reputation in private life. 
His name will descend to posterity asone of the greatest astro- 








cheerful discharge of all our duties. 


\Nomers of the age in; which.he lived. Ht. 
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; DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





THE BLACK-MOSS. 
1M TWO PaRTS.—PART THE MIRST. 

‘Tis only from the belief of the goodness and wisdom of a Supreme 
Being. that our calamities can be boroe in that manner which becomes a 
man.'—Henry Mackenzie. 

Ix summer there is beauty in the wildest moors of Scotland, 
and the wavfaring man who sits down for an hour's rest be- 
side some little spring that flows unheard through the bright- 
ened moss and water-cresses, feels his weary heart revived by 
the silent, serene, and solitary prospect. On every side sweet 
sunny spots of verdure smile towards him from among the 
melancholy heather—unexpectedly in the solitude a stray 
sheep, it may be with its lambs, starts half-alarmed at his mo- 
tionless figure—insects large, bright, and beautiful come ca- 
reering by him through the desert air—nor does the wild want 
its own songsters, the gray linnet, fond of the blooming furze, 
and now and then the lark mounting up to heaven above the 
summits of the green pastoral hills, During such a sunshiny 
hour, the lonely cottage on the waste seems to stand in a para- 
dise ; and as he rises to pursue his journey, the traveller looks 
back and blesses it with a mingled emotion of delight and 
envy. There, thinks he, abide the children of innocence and 
contentment, the two most benign spirits that watch over 
human life. 

But other thoughts arise in the mind of him who may 
chance to journey the same scene in the desolation of winter. 
The cold bleak sky girdles the moor as with a belt of ice—life 
is frozen in air and on earth. The silence is not of repose but 
extinction—and should a solitary human dwelling catch his 
eye, half buried in the snow, be is ead for the sake of them 
whose destiny it is to abide far from the cheerful haunts of 
men, shrouded up in melancholy, by poverty held in thrall, or 
pining away in unvisited and untended disease. 

But, in good truth, the heart of human life is but imperfect- 
ly discovered from its countenance ; and before we can know 
what the summer, or what the winter yields for enjoyment or 
trial to our country’s peasantry. we must have conversed with 
them in their fields and by their firesides; and made ourselves 
acquainted with the powerful ministry of the seasons, not 
over those objects alone that feed the eye and the imagina- 
tion, but over all the incidents, occupations, and events that 
modify or constitute the existence of the poor. 

I have a short and simple story to tell of the winter-life of 
the moorland cottayer—a story but of onc evening—with few 
events and no signal catastrophe—but which may haply please 
those hearts whose delight it is to think on the bumble under- 
plots that are carrying on in the great drama of life. 

Two cottagera, husband and wife, were sitting by their 
cheerful peat-fire one winter evening, in a small lonely hut on 
the edge of a wide moor, at some miles distance from any 
other habitation. There had been, at one time, several huts 
of the same kind erected closely together, and inhabited by 
families of the poorest class of day-labourers who found work 
among the distant farms, and at night returned to dwellings 
which were rent free, with their little gardens won from the 
waste. But one family after another had dwindled away, and 
the turf-built huts had all fallen into ruins, except one that 
had always stood in the centre of this little solitary village, 
with its summer-walls covered with the richest honcysuckles, 
and in the midst of the brightest of all the gardens. It alone 
now sent up its smoke into the clear winter sky—ani its little 
end window, now lighted up, was the only ground star that 
shone towards the belated traveller, if any such ventured 
to cross, on a winter night, a scene so dreary and desolate. 
The affairs of the small household were all arranged for the 
night. The little rough pony that had drawn in a sledge, 
from the heart of the Black-Moss, the fuel by whose blaze the 
cotters were now sitting cheerily, and the little highland cow, 
whose milk enabled them to live, were standing amicably to- 
gether, under cover of a rude shed, of which one side war 
formed by the peat-stack, and which was at once byre and 
stable and hen-roost. Within the clock ticked cheerfully 
as the fire-light reached its old oak-wood case across the yel- 
low-sanded floor—and a small round table stood between, 
covered with a snow-white cloth, on which were milk and 
oat-cakes, the morning, mid-day, and evening meal of these 
frugal and contented cotters. The spades and the mattocks of 
the labourer were collected into one corner, and showed that 
the succeeding day was the blessed sabbath—while on the 
wooden chimney-picce was seen lying an open Bible ready 
for family worship. 


The father and the mother were sitting together, without, 


piness, for on this Saturday night they were, every minute, 


a maiden of about fifteen years, who was living with a far-' 
mer over the hills. his dutiful child was, as they knew, to 
bring home to them “her sair-worn penny fee,” @ pittance 
which, in the beauty of her girlhood, she earned singing at 
her work, and which, in the benignity of that sinless time, 
she would pour with tears into the bosoms she so dearly loved. 
Forty shillings a year were all the wages of sweet Hannah 
Lee—but though she wore at her labour a tortoise-shell comb 
in her auburn hair, and though in the kirk none were more be- 
comingly arrayed than she, one half, at least, of her earnings 
were to be reserved for the holiest of all purposes, and her kind 
innocent heart was gladdened when she looked on the little 
purse that was, on the long-expected Saturday night, to be; 
taken from her bosom, and put, with a blessing, into the hand 
of her father, now growing old at his daily toils. 

Of such a child the happy cotters were thinking in their 
silence. And well indeed might they be called happy. It is 
at that sweet scason that filial piety is most beautiful. Their’ 
own Hannah had just outgrown the mere unthinking gladness 
of childhood, but had not yet reached that time when inevita- 
ble selfishneas mixes with the pure current of love. She had 
begun to think on what her affectionate heart had felt so long ; 
and when she looked on the pale face of her mother, on the 
deepening wrinkles and whitening hairs of her father, often 
would she lie weeping for their sakes on her midnight bed— 
and wish that she were‘heside them as they slept, that she 
might kneel down and kiss them, and mention their names 
over and over again in her prayer. The parents whom before 
she had only loved, her expanding heart now also venerated. 
With gushing tenderness was now mingled a holy fear and 
an awful reverence. She had discerned the relation in which 
she, an only child, stood to her poor parents now that they 
were getting old, and there was not a passage in scripture that 
spake of parents or of children, from Joseph sold into slavery, 
to Mary weeping below the cross, that was not written, never 
to be obliterated, on her uncorrupted heart. 

The father rose from his seat, and went to the door to look 
out into the night. The stars were in thousands, and the full 
moon was risen. It was almost light as day, and the snow, 
that seemed encrusted with diamonds, was 20 hardened by 
the frost, that his daughter's homeward feet would leave no 
mart on its surface. He had been toiling all day among the 
distant Castle-woods, and stiff and wearied as he now was, 
he was almost tempted to go and meet his child—but his wife’s 
kind voice dissuaded him, and returning to the fire-side, they 
began to talk of her whose image had been so long passing 
before them in their silence. 

“She is growing up to be a bonny lassie,” said the mother, 
“her long and weary attendance on me during my fever last 
spring kept her down awhile—but now she is sprouting fast 
and fair as a lily, and may the blessing of God be as dew and 
as sunshine to our sweet flower all the days she bloometh 
upon this earth.” 

“ Ay, Agnes,” replied the father, ‘we are not very old yet, 
though we are getting older—and a few years will bring her 
to woman’s estate, and what thing on this earth, think ye, hu- 
man or brute, would ever think of injuring her? Why I was 
speaking about her yesterday to the minister as he was riding 
by, and he told me that none answered at the examination in 
the kirk so well as Hannah. Poor thing—I well think she 
has all the Bible by heart—indeed, she has read but little else ; 
only some stories, too true ones, of the blessed martyrs, and 
some o’ the auld sangs o’ Scotland, in which there is nothing 
but what is good, and which, to be sure, she sings, God bless 
her, sweeter than any laverock.”” 

“ Ay, were we both to die this very night, she would be 
happy. Not that she would forget us, all the days of her 
life. But have you not seen, husband, that God always makes 
the orphan happy? None so little lonesome as they! They 
come to make friends o’ all the bonny and sweet things in the 
world around them, and all the kind hearts in the world make 
friends o’ them. They come to know that God is more espe- 
cially the father o’ them on earth whose parents he has taken 
up to heaven—and therefore it is that they for whom so many 
have fears, fear not at all for themselves, but go dancing 
and singing along like children whose parents are both alive ! 
Would it not be so with our dear Hannah? So douce and 
thoughtful a child, but never sad nor miserablc—ready it is 
true to shed tears for little, but as ready to dry them up and 
break out into smiles! 1 know not why it is, husband, but 
this night my heart warms towards her beyond usual. The 
moon and stars are at this moment looking down upon her, 











opening thetr lips, but with their hearts overflowing with hap- 


and she looking up to them, as she is glinting homewards over 






the snow. I wish she were but here, and taking the comb 


expecting to hear at the latch the hand of their only daughter, |jout o” her bonny hair and letting it all fall down in clusters 


before the fire, to melt away the cranreuch!” 

While the parents were thus speaking of their daughter, a 
loud sugh of wind came suddenly over the cottage, and the 
leafless ash-tree under whose shelter it stood, creaked and 
groaned dismally as it passed by. The father started up, and 
going again to the door, saw that a sudden change had come 
over the face of the night. The moon had nearly disappeared, 
and was just visible in a dim, yellow glimmering den in the 
sky. All the remote stars were obscured, and only one or two 
faintly seemed in a sky that half an hour before was perfectly 
cloudless, but that was now driving with rack and mist, and 
sleet, the whole atmosphere being in commotion. He stood 
for a single moment to observe the direction of this unforeseen 
storm, and then hastily asked for his staff. 

“T thought I had been more weather. wise; a stormis coming 
down from the Cairnbrae-hawse, and we shall have nothing 
but a wild night.” 

He then whistled on his dog—an old sheep-dog, too old for 
ite former labours—and set off to meet his daughter, who 
might then, for aught he knew, be crossing the Black-moss. 
The mother accompanied her husband to the door, and took 
a long frightened look at the angry sky. As she kept gazing, 
it became still more terrible. The last shred of blue was ex- 
tinguished—the wind went whirling in roaring eddies, and 
great flakes of snow circled about in the middle air, whether 
drifted up from the ground, or driven down from the clouds, 
the fear-stricken mother knew not; but she at least knew, that 
it seemed a night of danger, despair, and death. 

“Lord have mercy on us, James, what will become of our 
poor bairn 7” 

But her husband heard not her words, for he was already 
out of sight in the snow storm, and she was left to the terror 
of her own soul in that lonesome cottage. 

Little Hannah Lee had left the farmer's house soon as the 
Tim of the great moon was seen by her eyes, that had been 
long anxiously watching it from the window, rising, like u 
(joyful dream, over the gloomy mountain-tops; arid all by her- 
self she tripped along beneath the beauty of the silent heaven. 
Still as she kept ascending and descending the knolls that lay 
in the bosom of the glen, she sung to herself a song, a hymn, 
lor a psalm, without the accompaniment of the streams, now 
all silent in the frost; and ever and anon she stopped to try 
to count the stars that lay in some more beautiful part of the 
sky, or gazed on the constellations that she knew, and called 
them, in her joy, by the names they bore among the shepherds. 
‘There were none to hear her voice, or see her smiles, but the 
ear and eye of Providence. As on she glided, and took her 
looks from heaven, she saw her own little fireside—her pa- 
rents waiting for her arrival—the Bible opened for worship— 
her own little room kept so neatly for her, with its mirror 
hanging by the window, in which to braid her hair by the 
morning light—her bed prepared for her by her mother’s 
hand—the primroses in her garden peeping through the 
snow—old Tray, who ever welcomed her home with his dim 
white cyes—the pony and the cow—friends all, and inmates 
of that happy household. So stepped she along, while the 
snow-diamonds glittered around her feet, and the frost wove 
a wreath of lucid pearls around her forehead. 

She had now reached the edge of the Black-moss, which 
lay half way between the farmer's and her father’s dwelling, 
when she heard a loud noise coming down Glen-Scrae, and in 
‘a few seconds she felt on her face some tlakes of snow. She 
looked up the glen, and saw the snow storm coming down. 
fast asa flood. She felt no fears, but she ceased her song; 
and had there been a human eye to look upon her there, it 
might have seen a shadow on her face. She continued her 
course, and felt bolder and bolder every step that brought her 
nearer to her parents’ house. But the snow storm had now 
treached the Black-moss, and the broad line of light that had 
‘Jain in the direction of her home, was coon swallowed up, and 
the child was in utter darkness. She saw nothing but the 
|flakes of snow, interminably intermingled, and furiously waft- 
ed in the air, close to her head; she heard nothing but one 
wild, fierce, fitful howl. The cold became intense, and her 
{little feet and hands were fast being benumbed into insen- 
sibility. 

“Tt is a fearful change,” muttered the child to hersclf, but 
still she did not fear, for she had been born in a moorland cot- 
tage, and had lived all her days among the hardships of the 
‘hills. ‘ What will become of the poor sheep,” thought she— 
but still she scarcely thought of her own danger, for inno- 
cence, and youth, and joy, are slow to think of aught evil be- 








falling themselves, and thinking benignly of all living things, 
forget their own fear in their pity, of others’ sorrow. At last 








she could no longer discern a single mark on the snow, eith 
of numan steps or of sheep-track, or the footprint of a wild- 
fowl, Suddenly, too, she felt out of breath and exhausted— 
and shedding tears for herself, at last sunk down in the snow. 

It was now that her heart began to quake with fear, She 
remembered atories of shepherds lost in the snow—ot a mother 
and child frozen to death on that very moor—and, in a mo- 
ment, she knew that she was to die. Bitterly did the poor 
child weep, for death was terrible to her, who, though poor, 
enjoyed the bright little world of youth and innocence. The 
skies of heaven were dearer than she knew to her—so were 
the dowers of earth. She had been happy at her work, happy 
in her sleep, bappy in the kirk on the Sabbath. A thousand 
thoughts had the solitary child; and in Her own heart was 
a spring of happiness, pure and undisturbed as any fount 
that sparkles unseen all the year through in some quiet nook 
among the pastoral hills, But now there was to bean end of| 
all this; she was to be frozen to death—and lic there till the 
thaw might come; and then her father would find her body, 
and carry it away to be buried in the kirk-yard. 

‘The tears were frozen on her cheeks as soon as shed—and 
scarcely had her little hands strength to clasp themselves to- 
gether, as the thought of an over-ruling and merciful Lord 
came across her heart. Then, indeed, the fears of this reli- 
gious child were calmed, and she heard without terror the 
plover’s wailing cry, and the deep boom of the bittern sound- 
ing in the moss, “1 will repeat the Lord’s prayer;” and 
drawing her plaid more closely around her, she whispered, 
beneath its ineffectual cover; “Our Father which art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name—thy kingdom come—thy will 
be dono on earth as it isin heaven.” Had human aid been 
within fifty yards, it could have been of no avail—eye could 
not see her—ear could not hear her in that howling dark- 
ness. But that low prayer was heard in the centre of eter- 
nity—and that little sinless child was lying in the snow, be- 
neath the all-seeing eye of God. 

‘The maiden having prayed to her Father in heaven, then 
thought of her father on earth. Alas! they were not far sepa- 
rated. ‘The father was lying but @ short distance from his child. 
He too had sunk down in the drifting snow, after having, in 
tess than an hour, exhausted all the strength of fear, pity, hope, 
despair, and resignation, that could rise in a father's heart 
blindly secking to rescue his only child from death, thinking 
that one desperate exertion might enable them to perish in 
each other’s arms. There they lay, within a stone’s throw of} 
each other, while a huge snow-drift was every moment piling 
iteelf up into a more insurmountable barrier between the dy- 
ing parent and his dying child. 

‘There was all this while a blazing fire in the cottage—a 
white spread table—and beds prepared for the family to lie 
down in peace. Yet was she who sat therein more to be pitied 
than the old man and the chilg stretched upon the snow. 

“1 will not go to seek them—that would be tempting Pro- 
sidence—and wilfully putting out the lamp of life. No! I 
will abide here, und pray for them!” 

Then, as she knelt down, looked she at the useless fire burn- 
ing away so cheerfully, when all she loved might be dying of| 
cold—and unable to bear the thought, she shricked out a 
prayer, as if she might pierce the sky up to the very throne of, 
4od, and send with it her own miserable soul to plead before 
him for the delivery of her child and husband. She then fell 
down in blessed forgetfulness of all trouble, in the midst of 
the solitary cheerfulness of that bright burning hearth—and 
the Bible, which she had been trying to read in the pauses of| 
her ageny, remained clasped in her hands. 





A CONNECTICUT PEDLER. 


‘There is not a more curious specimen of human nature in} 
existence, than the genuine Connecticut pedler. He isa cheat 
to be surc—but he cheats with eo much apparent honesty, 
that you never know it till he is beyond hail ; and even then 
you hardly know whether to be angry or to laugh outright at 
your own gullibility. You mentally resolve never again to 
have dealings with gentlemen of his description; and yet ten 
chances to one, but that the very next travelling merchant 
trom the “land of steady habits” will work his way into your 
vad graces, and leave you more essentially over-reached, than 
even his brother in the trade had done before him. 

The genuine pedicr has a variety of characters in which he 
disguises himeclf like the masquers at the theatre. He chan- 
ges oftencr than the fabled chamelcon, at least to outward 
appearance, while at heart he is always the same,—cool, cal- 
culating, and crafty, He invariably adapts himself to the cha- 
tacter of those around him; and he is seldom at a loss to as- 


perfect adept—an improvement upon Lavater himself. In 
acuteness and penetration he has no equal. If he finds him- 
self among religious customers, he is the very personification 
of piety. Like his great prototype, the arch deceiver him- 
self, he can “ quote scripture to his purpose ;” and while em- 
ployed in murdering some pious and goodly hymn in despe- 
rate attempts at psalmody, he passes off with the utmost ease 
upon his credulous hearers, his cracked tin pails and wooden 
nutmegs. If he finds his next customer a boisterous son of 
conviviality, and a scoffer at every thing save the ‘good li- 
quor” which he idolizes, the mask of religion is at once thrown 
off—the whine of puritanism gives place to the bold and swag- 
gering manner, which he finds in such company is the surest 
passport to favour and confidence. 

He has always on hand a fund of anecdote and informa- 
tion. He can talk on all subjects with equal volubility. He 
seldom or never takes up his abode at an inn, or place of pub- 
lic entertainment ; for he always calculates on exchanging 
his wares for board and lodging. He delights to seat himself| 
at the farmer's fireside. There he has something to say for 
the edification or amusement of all his auditors. To the old 
gentleman many a marvellous legend to rehearse, of enormous 
pumpkins, of over-grown cattle, and onions a yard in diameter. 
He has much important information for the good woman of 
the house, respecting the brewing of her table beer, the ma- 
nagement of her poultry, and the best remedies for colds. 
For the younger portions of the family he has the quaint anec- 
dote and the marvellous legend. He tells the young Miss of 
beaus and Connecticut fashions; and withal wins upon the 
confidence and good graces of the whole family. Morning 
arrives, and after breakfast is disposed of, the pedler unlocks 
the repository of his stock in trade. The lady of the house 
ie supplied with a pair of spectacles, whose iron bows have 
been plated over with silver, and are in consequence passed 
off as entirely composed of the precious metal. The old 
! gentleman is coaxed into the purchase of a razor, which like 
that of Dr. Wolcott, was “made to sell ;” but which could no 
more answer its ostensible purpose, than a handeaw. 

The pretty young Miss is flattered into a bargain for a pair 
of ear-rings, which conclusively prove the truth of the max- 
im, that “all is not gold which glitters.” And then with a 
flattering farewell on his part, and a kind request to “call 
again” on the part of the family, the honest itinerant again 
takes up his line of march, eager to reap another harvest of| 
gain, at another unsuspccting fireside. Essex Gazette. 





HABITS OF SITEEP. 

Sheep perscveringly follow their leader wherever he gocs. 
Of this singular disposition Dr. Anderson informs us he once 
witnessed an instance in the town of Liverpool. A butcher’s 
boy was driving about twenty fat wethers through the town ; 
but they ran down a street along which he did not want them 
togo. He observed a scavenger at work with his broom a little 
way before them, and called out loudly for him to stop the 
sheep. The man accordingly did what he could to turn them 
back, running from side to side, always opposing himself to 


| their passage, and brandishing his broom with great dexterity, 


but the sheep, much agitated, pressed forward, and at last one 
of them came right up to the man, who, fearing it was about 
to jump over his head, whilst he was stooping, grasped the 
broomstick in both hands, and held it over his head. He 
stood for a few seconds in this position, when the sheep made 
a spring and jumped fairly over him, without touching the 
broom. The first had no sooner cleared this impediment, 
than another followed, and another in quick succession, that 
| the man, perfectly confounded, seemed to lose all recollcction, 
and stood in the same attitude till the whole had jumped over 
him, not one of them attempting to pass on either side, though 
the strect was quite clear. 





MRS. HENRY SIDDONS. 

We perceive by the Edinburgh papers, that Mrs. Henry 
Siddons, better known to the London public as Miss Murray, 
bade adieu to the stage on Moniay last. She appeared as 
Lady Townley ; and at the close of the play, delivered a fare- 
well address, composed for the occasion by Sir Walter Scott. 
We cannot resist the temptation of paying to her merits the 
passing tribute of our admiration. Her professional talents 
are unquestionably of the highest kind, while her manners 
and accomplishments would grace any station in life. Neither 
in tragedy or comedy can the metropolitan boards boast of an 
actress who approaches her in excellence. The delicacy and| 
truth of her conceptions of character were worthy of the 
power with which they were embodied. Her voice is of the 




















certain the nature of this character. In physiognemy he isa 


deepest and most touching beauty, and she knows well how 













| Mrs. Henry Siddons rose to celebrity at a time when the most 


brilliant talents graced the stage; her loss would then have 
been great; at present it is irreparable. At the termination 
of the play on Monday night Mrs. Siddons came forward, led 
by her brother. She was received, as may be imagined, in 
the most enthusiastic manner, and repeated the address, which 
was as follows : 


The curtain drops—the mimic scene is past— 
One word remains, the saddest and the last ; 

A word which oft in careless mood we say, 
When parting friends have passed a social day : 
As oft pronounced in agony of heart, 

When friends must sever, or when lovers part ; 
Or o’er the dying couch in whispers spoken, 
When the last tender thread is all but broken. 
‘When all that ear can list or tongue can tell 
Are the faint mournful accents, fare-ye-well ! 
Yet ere we part—and even now a tear 

Bedims my eye to think our parting near— 
Fain would I speak how deeply in my breast 
‘Will the remembrance of your kindness rest— 
Fain would I tell—but words are cold and weak ; 
It is the heart, the heart alone can speak. 

The wanderer may rejoice to view once more 
The smiling aspect of her native shore ; 

Yet oft, in mingled dreams of joy and pain, 
She'd think she sees this beauteous land again ; 
And then, as now, will fond affection trace 
The kindness that endeared her dwelling-place. 
Now, then, it must be said, though from my heart 
The mournful accents scarcely will depart, 
Lingering, as if they feared to break some spell— 
It must be uttered !—friends, kind friende, farewell ‘ 
One suit remains : you will not scorn to hear 
The last my lips shall falter on your ear ; 
When I am far, my patrons, oh! be kind 

To the dear relative I leave behind. 

He is your own, and like yourselves may claim 
A Scottish origin—a Scottish name. 

His opening talents—let the truth be told, 

A sister ina brother's cause is bold— 

Shall cater for your eye of leisure still, 

With equal ardour, and improving skill. 

And though too oft the poor performer’s lot 

Is but to bloom, to fade, and Be forgot, 
Whene’er the mimic sceptre they resign— 

A gentler destiny I feel is mine ; 

For, as the brother moves before your eyes, 
Some memory of the sister must arise ; 

And in your hearts a kind remembrance dwell, 
Of her who once again sighs forth—farewell ! 


In the delivery of this address Mrs. Siddons was often in- 
terrupted by loud applause ; and at its conclusion the audience 
in the boxes and pit stood up, and accompanied her exit by 
shouts and waving of hats and handkerchiefs. Edinburgh Cour. 





HINTS TO MOTHERS. 
In my intercourse with mothers I have noticed particularly 
their various methods of family government, and the errors 
to which they are most liable. I believe that most of them 
may be traced to a want of patience. While the judicious 
mother is laudably anxious that her children should imbibe 
right feelings and dispositions, she should recollect that during 
the first five or six years of their lives, when impressions are 
always the deepest and most permanent, they are preparing 
their little code of morals and forming their habits of action. 
not so much from her precepts as her erample. She should 
therefore look well to her own conduct, and while she is en- 
deavouring to educate them, let her beware that she neglect 
not herself. Let her examine her own disposition, and if that 
is irritable and impatient, let her take heed that it does not be- 
tray itself in her intercourse with her children. With them 
all should be calmness and consistency ; nothing should ap- 
pear to be the result of passion or caprice. They should al- 
ways be able to see that their parent has a reason for the 
course of conduct she pursucs. Those parents who are al- 
ways complaining of the stubbornness and ill-humour of their 
children, may depend upon it the fault lies more with them- 
selves than they are aware, or would be willing to acknow- 
ledge. The mother is perhaps hurried and oppressed with 
the cares of her family, and a child commits some fault, which 
perhaps at any other time would have only elicited a slight re- 
primand, but now she rebukes it in terms entirely dispropor- 
tioned to the offence, and the child becomes angry and turbu- 
lent, for he fecls as if rebuked, not for doing wrong, but for 
giving his mother trouble ; not for the offence he has commit- 
ted, but for his mother’s want of patience to bear with it; and 
he consequenily sees not his own fault, but that of his parent. 
For myself I never detect a fault in a child, or have occasion 
to punish one, without examining myself with the most scru- 
tinizing severity, lest there should be something in my exam- 
ple to foster the fault 1 am sovanxious to eradicate from my 














Ito avail herself of the resources with which it invests her. 





child. Portldnd Courier 
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INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON THE COMMON MOUSE. 

The following circumstance was communicated to the late 
Dr. Cramer of Virginia, by a gentleman of undoubted vera- 
city :—One evening, in the month of December, as a few 
officers on board of a British man-of-war, in the harbour of| 
Portsmouth, were seated around the fire, one of them began 
to play a plaintive air on the violin. He had scarcely per- 
formed ten minutes when a mouse, apparently frantic, made 
its appearance in the centre of the floor, near the large table 
which usually stands in the wardroom, the residence of the 
lieutenants in ships of the line. The strange gestures of the 
little animal strongly excited the attention of the officers, who, 
with one consent, resolved to suffer it to continue its singular 
actions unmolested. Its exertions now appeared to be greater 
every moment. It shook its head, leaped about the table, and 
exhibited signs of the most ecstatic delight, 

It was observed, that in proportion to the gradation of the 
tones to the soft point, the ecstacy of the animal appeared to 
be increased, and vice versa. After performing actions which 
an animal so diminutive would, at first sight, seem incapable 
of, the little creature, to the astonishment of the delighted 
epectators, suddenly ceased to move; fell down and expired, 
without evincing any symptoms of pain. 





MANNERS. 

What a rare gift is that of manners! how difficult to define 
—how much more difficult to impart. Better for a man to 
possess them, than wealth, beauty, or talent; they will more 
than supply all. No attention is too minute, no labour too 
exaggerated, which tends to perfect them. He who enjoys 
their adventages in the highest degree, viz. he who can please, 
penetrate, persuade, as the object may require, possesses the 
subtlest secret of the diplomatist and the statesman, and wants 
nothing but opportunity to become “ great.” Pelham. 
SS 

THE DRAMA. 








THE PARK THEATRE. 

Ir is stated, from time to time, in the public journals, that 
the taste of the inhabitants of this city in acting and music is 
improving, rapidly—wonderfully—astonishingly, and the said 
worthy inhabitants are apt to compliment each other on the 
strength of these good-natured, though rather warm and pre- 
Mature assertions. That a material change has taken place 
is evident, for the style of acting and singing which four or five 
years ago was looked upon as superlatively grand, and as some- 
thing with which people must of necessity be delighted, is 
now regarded as worse than bad: yet cases do occasionally 
occur which would lead an observer to suppose that that 
many-headed monster the public was at times altogether de- 
void of taste and discrimination. Last weck, for instance, 
that excellent comic actor Hilson took his benefit, and was 
as usual neglected, in consequence of adhering to the “ legi- 
timate drama,” in place of resorting to the vulgar and disre- 
putable clap-traps, commonly placed before the gaping public 
on such occasions. He was at the expense of reviving the 
“Winter's Tale,” and of engaging the first singer in the 
country to add to its effect; yet, would it be believed, Shak- 
speare, Hilson, and Mrs. Austin failed to draw together more 
than three or four hundred people, while on the same evening 
the amphitheatre was crowded in every part to see the living 
skeleton ride round a sawdust ring on the back of an over- 
grown bullock? Wonderful evidences of taste, when a thin 
man and a fat ox are ten times as attractive as poetry and 
music. It is very hard indeed for Mr. Hilson to be thus un- 
worthily deserted on his bencfit night by a public whom he 
has amused and delighted for many years. But so it is—We 
see it announced, at the time of writing this, that Clara Fisher 
will once more gladden the eyes of the playgoers of this city. 
It is to be expected that the brains of divers inflammatory 
young men will be seriously affected on the occasion, and that 
mouch poetry will be committed. For our own part, we will 
not have an opportunity of being guilty of any extravagance, 
as this will probably be the last notice of New-York theatri- 
cals that we shall pen for many months. Whatever our past 
strictures may have been worth in other respects, we can at 
least say that they have been made without “love or fear— 
favour or affection.” Our conscience only reproveth us for 
one thing, and that is, having barely done justice to the good 
qualities of our worthy friend Richings. He is a useful and 
improving actor, and Mr. Simpson might “better spare a 
better man.” In extravagant fops, or in such parts as Fin- 
nikin in Don Giovanni, or the Hon. Dick Trifle, Richings is 
very amusing and superior to any one in the theatre. We 
were never sensible how valuable he was in these and simi- 





Richings only eschew very deep tragedy and love songs, and 
beware that his partiality for sylvan colours does not seduce 
him into an inordinate use of green vestments, and we have || 
no doubt that he will rise rapidly in his profession. The || 
theatre and all connected with it have our farewell wishes 
for their prosperity. c. 
_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 








Xr In addition to those stated in our last number, we have 
effected another arrangement which we feel the greatest 
pleasure in announcing to our subscribers. The inimitable 
essays recently published in the Mirror, under the signature 
of C. have excited universal admiration, and we confidently re- 
commend them to the perusal of all lovers of good writing, with 
the assurance that they will amply repay perusal. We have 
engaged the author of these sketches, Wittram Cox, Esq., 
to devote his time entirely to this publication. He will imme- 
diately proceed to London for the purpose of establishing a 
foreign correspondence, by which, as we shall hear from him 
frequently, we are enabled to promise our readers a rich fund 
of amusement drawn from the most interesting sources. The 
superior advantages which we shall hereafter possess, must be || 
80 obvious to all that we refrain from comment. 


Byron, Moore, and Lady Byron.—Mr. Moore is not fortu- 
nate in his proge attempts. His Epicurean, indeed, was ex- 
cellent of its kind—but after that you have said all. His Life 
of Sheridan wus deemed too turgid, his Captain Rock too in- 
flammatory, and his Notices of the Life of his friend Byron 
scarcely any one praises who has patiently waded through it. 
It is altogether an unsatisfactory performance—too much mysti- 
fied in one place, and too palpably candid in another. The 
eye of the curious reader would fain glance at some object 
behind the curtain, some untold incident of which the narra- 
tive consigned to ruthless destruction would have afforded a 
deeper insight into the real character of the noble bard. It 
wasa truly injudicious, nay, an unpardonable error, to destroy 
records which might have thrown light on subjects that may 
now remain enveloped in total and enduring darkness. It is 
difficult likewise to conjecture a motive sufficiently strong to 
excuse the act which committed them to the flames. They |) 
could not have thrown out the character of Byron into 
a more bold relief of infamy than has been attempted by his 
relentless and cold-hearted persecutors—and, if they would 
have implicated others now living, we are free to assert our 
unhesitating belief that some palliation for his alleged crimes, 
some mitigation of the cundign punishment to which even 
his memory seems doomed by his foes in the award of public 
opinion, might have been obtained. It was due to him, and 
late events have fully shown would have been just conduct 
towards his detractors. It is not our intention to insinuate | 
that Byron was not criminal—was not the slave of direful |! 
passions, of a sour misanthropy, and an unpardonable egotism. 
He was so, and that most miserably ; and most keenly, most 
agonizingly did he pay the penalty of his crime—he was a 
wretch. Success the most unbounded, applause the most | 
gratifying and soothing, nay, worship the most idolatrous of| 
his own inimitable genius—all could not reach his heart— 

“I havo not loved the world, nor the world me !” 

Can any infliction, the most ingeniously devised of the most 
cruel tortures, rack, pincers and all, equal the intensity of men- | 
tal suffering under which a heart of sensibility must have 
writhed with such a feeling ever gnawing at its core? But 
now he is dead—his personal example, poisonous as it may 
have been thought, has been withdrawn, and his spirit has 
fled to answer a better and more searching Judge than the 
wavering opinion of the world. And now the impression of] 
his mighty intellect alone remains to witness unto posterity 
that he was here. And now acharitable heart would fecl, 

and a prudent mind would hope, that his errors would have 
been covered by the mantle of oblivion. Those individuals 
more especially who are identified with his name, were called 
upon by every consideration of propriety for the living, and 
decent, however cold, regard for the dead, to spare the memory | 

of his evil deeds. His child—his “ Ada, sole daughter of| 
his house and heart,” should have been respected—but no, 
the slightest implication—the least doubt, is sufficient to elicit 
statements and exposures which, if they are dishonouring to 
the illustrious dead—for illustrious Byron must be in spite of 
his crimes—reflect no credit on the magnanimity, or the for- 
bearance, or the sexual modesty of his living accuser. It is 
necdless to pursue the subject farther. The public may be 
induced more and more to deprecate the vices of the man— | 
the genius of his poetry will ever command their admiration 
and idolatry—his master mind is destined to rank in the same 
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lar characters, until we saw others attempt them. Let Mr. ll 


niche with Shakespeare and Milton, Pope and Dryden. 


"favour. 





Ladies on Horseback.—There never was a law enacted 
from the days of Solon which had half the influence over 
mankind which fashion daily and hourly exercises. Ay— 
and over womankind too. A few years ago, and our ancient 
honest burgomasters would have started in horror at the sight 
of a lady gaily attired, and reining a prancing charger. Now 
we glow with rapture as we see the most accomplished and 
graceful daughters of our city riding with ease and pleasure 
on our most frequented avenues. Asa promoter and preser- 
vative of health, and as a fashionable and becoming accom- 
plishment, there is none that deserves general adoption more 
tan exercise on horseback. All the medical journals and the 
medical practitioners of note unite in its recommendation. 
It is worth all the anti-dyspeptic nostrums in the world. 


Franklin Buildings——This name has been given to the 
lofty and spacious range of edifices. lately erected in Ann- 
strect, between Broadway and Nassau-street, to a prominent 
corner of which the office of the New-York Mirror has re- 
cently been removed. For beauty of appearance, and con- 
venience of arrangement, this pile of buildings probably sur- 
passes any similar local improvement ever attempted in this 
city. It is duc to the enterprise of Mr. James Conner, and 
is a decisive evidence of the superiority of individual exer- 
tion over that of the public authorities, The corporation 


have been years and ycars intending to remove the jail and 
bridewell—nay, while this stupendous work has been actually 


accomplished, that honourable body have been engaged in de- 


liberating about a town-clock, and they have not yet finished 
ithe cupola which is to receive it! By the way, the side of 


Ann-strect opposite the Franklin Buildings is the property of 
our worthy Recorder—may we cherish the hope that his ardour 
will receive a stimulus, and induce him to emulate the example 
of his public-spirited neighbour? 

Miss Sterling.—We have before invited the attention of the 
public to the superior accomplishments and eminent skill of 
this meritorious and esteemed professor of the pianoforte. 
Whoever has listened to her performances in public, and avail- 
ed himself of the advantages of her unsurpassed method of 
instruction in private, has borne cheerful testimony to the un- 
exaggerated truth of our commendation. In addition to her 
claims as a successful teacher, she commends herself to gencral 


\jadmiration by her unexceptionable and amiable deportment 


in the domestic walks of life. A favourable opportunity wili 
soon be offered to her friends and the public of evincing their 
liberal sense of her worth by patronising a concert which we 
understand she intends, in consequence of repeated solicita- 
tions, very shortly toannounce. We give this timely notice that 
none may fail to attend who feel, like ourselves, inclined to cn- 
courage the efforts of industrious and meritorious artists. 


Hollands Cottage.— Those who are in the occasional haivit 
of riding out of town, will be pleased to learn that there 
has been fitted up in a most healthy and elevated site, on 
the Third Avenue, a beautiful, and well supplied retreat, 
with the above designation. We accidentally stopped there 
a few days since, and were delighted with the neatness and 
comfort which presided over the establishment. Even our 
temperance men can be accommodated, for there is plenty 
of exquisite coffee. The grounds are so disposed that amusc- 
ments of the most delightful and varied kinds may be enjoyed, 
bracing the health and whiling away the time. We observed 
numbers of ladies recreating themselves in all the exuberance 
of animal spirits, and rendcred still more lovely by the sur- 
rounding charms of nature and the healthful breezes swecp: 
ing up from the noble river bencath. 





Repository of the Arts.—Bourne truly deserves, and un 

i\doubtedly receives extensive encouragement for his indefati- 
gable efforts to establish in this city a valuable public deposi- 
tory of specimens of the fine arts. It is a treat to stroll 
through his rooms, richly decorated with paintings and en- 
gravings of the first class. To ladies more eapecially an hour's 
lounge will furnish ample opportunities of exercising and im- 

proving their taste in the manufacture of light articles fit to 
adorn the boudoir or drawing-room. 


Emporium and True American.—This weil conducted 
paper, published weekly at Trenton, New Jerscy, has latcly 
been enlarged and much improved in its external appearance. 
We are ever pleased to witness gradual and substantial ad 
vances made by our contemporaries, They are at once tokens 


Hof skill, talent, and industry on the part of the editer, and of 


liberality, punctuality, and discernment on that of the public 


Clara Fisher.—This universal favourite appeared on Wed- 
neaday evening at the Park theatre, before a brilliant audience. 
who received her with the warmest-tokens of their.continied 
Wei regret-she'can play! but’two nights. 
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24—"Tis sweet, when counties stars appear, i 


To revel on the main, 





In ev'ry fitfui round to hear, 





ition's fairy strain ; i 








‘And mark some ancient minstrei stand, 
With wong illumined glance, 





Who struck the harp with joyous hand, 
In days of old romance. 





VARIETIES. 
— 

Femace nevence.—During the reign of Philip IT. of Spain, 
a gentleman had the misfortune to kill his adversary in a 
nocturnal rencontre in the streets of Madrid. As he was lean- 
ing against the door he perceived, to his astonishment, a bril- 
liant light in the church. He had sufficient courage to ad- 
vance towards the light, but was seized with inexpressible 
horror at the sight of a female figure, clothed in white, which 
ascended from one of the vaults, holding a bloody knife in 
her hand. ‘What do you want here?” cried she, with a 
wild look, and a harsh threatening tone, as she approached 
him. The poor man who, before she spoke, had taken her 
for an apparition, quivered in every limb, and related his ad- 
venture without any reserve. ‘You are in my power,” re- 
plied she, ‘‘ but you have nothing to fear from me. Iama 
murderer like yourself. 1 belong to a family of distinction ; 
a base and perjured man has ruined me, and boasted over my 
weakness and credulity. His life has paid the forfeit of his 
guilt. But this sacrifice was not sufficient for betrayed and 
insulted love. 1 bribed the sexton—I have been down into 
his vault—I have rent his false heart out of his body—and 
thus I serve the heart of a traitor.’ With these words she 
tore it in pieces with both hands, and then trampled it under 
her foot. 

Dipgror.—It is related of the celebrated Diderot that, on 
rising one morning, he found himself without a single sous, 
or the means of obtaining the smallest nourishment. After 
wandering about all day, and suffering the severest pangs of 
hunger, he returned to his inn, where his illness (arising from 


lafterwards, “ I swore, if I ever possessed any thing, never to 
refuse an indigent pereon’s request, that 1 might not be instru- 
mental to their passing so dreadful a day as I had done,” and 
which oath he is said to have most rigidly observed. 

A beggar died recently at Lucca, who was known by the 
lappellation of the butter-pot man, because he had nothing but) 
that sort of earthen vessel in his hut. At his death more 
than seventy thousand francs in gold and silver were found in| 
ithe pots! 

Mr. Kellermann, a native of Mentz, has invented a machine 
‘at Moscow, by means of which he cures stammering in the 
space of three days. It is said the emperor has granted him 
la patent for six years, and made him a present of ten thousand 
roubles. 

The following paragraphs are copied from the National 
Gazette. 

The old Count de Segur has published a life of Louis XT. 

On the eighth of April, in the gallery of Diana, in the 
palace of the Tuileries, the king of France washed the feet of| 
thirteen children, who represented the thirteen apostles ; and 
served each of them with bread and a little pitcher of wine. 
He was assisted, says the court paper, in his pious functions, 
by the Dauphin and the great dignitaries, 

The first authentic account of the introduction of free 
masons into England as a body is in the year 674, when Hex- 
ham Church was built by the celebrated Wilfred, Archbishop! 
lof York. 

John Wilson, of London, has produced a picture entitled, 
“carrying out an anchor,” which is declared to equal any 
picture of its class, ancient or modern. 





exhaustion) becoming apparent to his landlady, she gave him 
a litde wine and eome toasted bread. “That day,” said-he, 





‘The formal reception of the French poet M. de Lamartine 
into the Academy, took place at Paris on the second of April. 
‘Nothing could exceed the eagerness of the Parisian ladies to 
obtain seats. 

Twelve thousand franca were lately paid by a bookseller of 
Paris for the manuscript of a dramatic piece, ‘Stockholm et 
Fontainebleau.” 

Shylock has fully succeeded as a melo-dramea, in Paris, at 
the theatre de la Porte Saint-Martin. All Shakspeare’s plays 
jsucceed every where in some shape or other. 

Colonel Childs has finished a lithographic portrait of the 
late Dr. Godman, from a strong likeness of that lamented and 
celebrated person. 

Virtue is no enemy to pleasure, grandcur, or glory; her 
proper office is to regulate our desires, that we may enjoy every 
blessing with moderation, and lose them without discontent. 

Conunprume.—Why would a Frenchman say that an in- 
\ferior singer at the opera was an indecent character? Be- 
icause he is always in de chorus—indecorous. 

Why is a boxer like a man who deals in flour? Because 
lhe is @ miller. 

Why is a man closing a letter like the top of a room? Be- 
cause he is a sealing—ceiling. 

Why should you never trust a little girl who can tell you 
lhow many feet she has got’? Because she can count her feet 
|—counterfeit. 


a 
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The Rev. George Croly has undertaken a complete history] 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





LINES ON THE DEPARTURE OF SPRING. 


‘Tou hast passed with all thy gilts away, thou pure und perfect spring, 
(As engles vanish in the sky on sun illumined w 1g: 

‘And from the earth, and from the aen, thy sniles have flown too soon, 
Loved and lamented in their death, though harbingers of June, 

For thou hudst sweet unfolding buds and blossoms, where the gale 
Was prone to linger and to play, on apland or in vale; 

And cherished thoughts that come to bless no seasun but thine own, 
When youth is pictured in thy reiga, and in thy glance made known. 


Thou hast passed with all thy vernal sprnys, and with the streams unbound 
‘That ran and leapt in giadness through tho emeruld-puinted ground, 
‘Phat wake tho spirit's questioning, t» which the fields reply 

And tell of long-sought happiness to the inquiring eye. 

Thou hast faded from our vision like a western cloud ia air, 

A cloud begirt with sunset—a fading thing and fair— 

And with the years beyond the tluod hath passed thy tonder reign, 
‘Thy smiles have vanivhed from the sky. the upland, and the plain. 








Yet I mourn not that thy glory is made so frail a thing— 
Nor that thy birds were viritants upon a truant wing ; 
Vor melting into “leafy June." thy span wus like the wky 
Which atthe morn ix beautiful.and bright when noon is nigh; 
Avd when in golden billows the harvest fields vhall roll, 

‘And yellow corn-leaves rustle in the free wind’s glad coatrol, 
U shall not sigh. when thou hast left so many scenes unwon— 
Se many cheerful aspects spread beneath the pleasant sun! 








Everar. 





THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


Music! thy spell is thrown 
Round our dear firesides, o’er the festal hall 
‘The house of prayer, the field of death—yea, all 
Thy magic influence own! 
Bven in the ear! rly hour of infancy 
‘Thy spell breathes in the mother’s lullaby. 
’Tis youth’s enthusiast heart, 
Which answers soonest to thy witching tone ; 
But not to animated youth alone 
Dost thou thy charm impart, 
Childhood, and even age bend to thy sway, 
And manhood doth thy thrilling voice obey. 
Hark ! ’tis the trumpet’s peal! 
And marshalled thousands own the stirring tone, 
And though it be to death, rush fiercely on; 
‘And the harsh clang of steel, 
And thrilling war-cry answer to its blast — 
‘Thus on the battle field thy spell is cast ! 
List! ’tis the organ’s sound! 
And as it swells, hundreds of voices raise, 
Blended in one rich sound, the hymn of praise; 
And the same awe profound 
Steals o’er each heart as swells the inspiring tone, 
‘Till all those various booms beat as one. 
“Tis the harp’s silver tone, 
And the sweet breathings of the mellow flute— 
What stills the laugh, why is each bright lip mute? 
Mein’ries of days long gone 
‘Those strains awake, a note in every heart 
Is touched, and buried thoughts to being start. 
One veils his drooping brow, 
‘Phat strain recalls the friend of other years— 
Another's downcast eye is cnarged with tears ; 
Scenes loved long, long azo 
Rise now before him, when that air was breathed 
By lips now cold, which then with smiles were wreathed. 
Who hath not known the strain 
To which, however life might change its hue, 
One chord within his heart was ever true, 
Which wakened joy or pain, 
Or some deep teeling, strange and undefined ; 
Memories which Hashed hike lightning o'er the mind? 
Tuyrza. 








STANZAS. 
To others give thy bnghtest smiles, 
But kcop thy wars tor me.—Moore. 
Yes, I have “kept my tears for thee,” 
Forgetiul as thou art ; 
Hadst thou e’er need of sympathy, 
And my tears flowed not fast and free, 
Warm from a faithiul beart ? 


Perhaps they did in secret flow, 

For 1 am not as those 
Whose .ransient feclings briefly show 
Like traces on the sun-lit snow, 

Or dew upon the rose. 


When I have known thy heart opprest, 
Harassed, and wrung by care, 

My own has bade adieu to rest, 

And every siyh tiat heaved thy breast, 
Found answering echo there. 


And many an hour, when others slept, 
My tears have fallen for thee, 














And none have asked me why I wept, 
For silence my heart’s portals kept, 
And thought alone was free. 


And tears from feeling's fount have sprung 
At friendly words of thine, 

While on my lips no answer hung, 

For thoughts that dwell not on the tongue, 
The treasuring heart enshrine. 


Hadst thou the will, or power to cast 
Away ail thought of me, 

Thou know’st the memory of the past, 

Long as the throb of lite shall last, 


Would keep my tears for thee. Is1pora. 





POPULAR TALES. 





LOVE AND PISTOLS. 


Tue winter after I took possession of my estate, I went to 
Bath with my mother, who introduced me to Julia Faulkner, 
a lovely girl with an independent fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds: she was extremely amiable and well informed, and 
I paid her as much attention as my constitutional timidity 
would allow me. It was evident that a more intimate con- 
nexion between us was desired by our respective parents, and 
T little doubt but in the course of time I should have mustered 
courage to propose for her, and J doubt as little that I should 
have been accepted. A confoundedly tall Irish colonel, how- 
ever, with black whiskers, and a most ferocious aspect, ap- 
peared on the ecene, and became, as well as myself, the con- 
stant attendant of Julia. But what chance had I with a fel- 
low of his appearance, profession, and impudence? His lo- 
quacity obliged me to sit in their presence as silent aa a sta- 
tue: or if I ventured to make a remark, he was sure to inter- 
rupt me before I could utter a sentence. If I secured her 
scarf to insure myself the pleasure of covering her ivory 
shoulders, he would take it from me with the utmost coolness, 
and praise my attention to the Iadics, I had once seated her in 
my Cabriolet fora drive, and was about to follow her, when the 
colonel rode up on horseback, and, leaping from his saddle, 
entreated me if I loved him, to try what I could do to tame his 
animal, which, he said, was so vicious that no horsemanship 
but mine would have any effect upon him. Without waiting 
fora reply, he seized the reins, leaped into the carriage, and 
drove off, begging me, when I had done with the horse, to let 
my servant take him to the stable: thither indeed he went, 
as soon af I had recovered from the effects of this astounding 
piece of assurance. 

One evening, as we were leaving Julia’s house, the colonel 
addressed me in a very quiet, and indeed in almost a friendly 
tone, ‘ Faith now, my dear fellow,” said he, “this wont do at 
all; as only one of us can marry this girl, we must not both 
of us go on loving her at this rate: so we'll meet to-morrow 
morning on Lansdown, and decide which it shall be. Just 
name your friend, and I'll desire my cousin Bob, who always 
attends me on these occasions, to call and arrange the affair.” 
Allthe warmth of my affection for Julia thawed at these 
words : I could live for her, but I could not die for her; so ] 
protested that had I known his pretensions to the lady, 1 
should never have made advances, and should thenceforward 
think no more of her. This, he said, was so prodigiously 
handeome, that he should be happy to become more particu- 
larly acquainted with me ; and we parted with an engagement 
that I should dine with him the next day, having, he said, six 
elegant sisters, whom he was desirous of introducing me to. 
I went, and was most graciously received by the whole fami- 
ly, particularly by Miss O’Shane, the eldest daughter, a short, 
thick girl, with flaxen hair, (now, like Lord Byron, “I hate a 
dumpy wonian,” and flaxen hair is my abomination,) white 
checks, and no eyebrows. Next this lady I was seated at 
dinner: inthe evening we went to the rooms, and with this 
lady it was my fate todance. ‘The next morning the colonel 
called on me, and took me with him to inquire after the ladies : 
they were about to go ona shopping expedition, and Miss 
O’Shane was handed over to my protection. In short, by tlie 
extremely clever conduct of Mrs. O'Shane, Colonel O’Shane, 
and Miss O'Shane, the fashionable circles of the fashionable 
city of Bath, speedily resounded with the intended marriage 
of this accomplished young lady and Mr. Tyrrel Tremlington. 


Things had gone on im this way for a few weeks when! 








one morning meeting the colonel i. the Crescent, he took me 
by the arm, and turning into the gravel walk, 

“Faith, Tremlington,” said he, “really now I don’t think 
you use me well in this affair with my sister; here’s all the 
world acquainted with your attachment to Martha (I always 
detested the name of Martha) except her own brother, and 
your particular friend. Now if this concealment arose from 
any doubt of my consent, my dear fellow, put that out of 
your head, for 1 do not know the man with whom I would 
sooner trust the girl’s happiness than yourself. Upon my 
soul, now, ’'m in earnest ; and she is, I must say, the best 
creature in the world—just suited to you—full of soul and 
sentiment, (a woman of soul and sentiment was always my 
abherrence.) Just now, to be sure, a shade of melancholy 
hangs about her in consequence of Sir Thomas Liston’s con- 
duct—perhaps you have not heard of it—faith he was a great 
scoundrel. It was at Brighton last summer; he had bees 
paying her attentions at all times and every where—as kind 
and affectionate as your own, my dear fellow—and every 
body said the day was fixed, as they do now respecting you, 
you know. He had made, too, considerable advances in her 
affectiona—not 60 far as you have, however, that I must ac- 
knowledge. Well, I spoke to him one morning, just as J am 
now speaking to you, and he had the impudence to tell me that 
he had nothing todo with the talk of the town, and that he had 
no intention of encumbering himself with a wife. You may 
guess the rest, my good fellow; we met the next morning on 
the Downs, and I settled his business completely. I never 
made a cleaner shot in my life—the surgeon told me afterwards 
that it went through the centre of the pericardium. It struck 
first just here,” said the colonel, tapping the fourth button of 
the left lappel of my coat, and the blow, gentle as it was, would 
have prostrated me had it not been for the supporting arm of 
the colonel. But come, I see you are agitated,” continued he, 
“and the eooner we get over the declaration—the premier pas, 
you know, the sooner your happiness will begin.” 

I stopped a moment—I thought that ! also could tell him 
that I was not prepared toencumber myself with a wife; for 
a moment I considered whether it would not be better to be 
shot at once than to be married to Mias O’Shane; but the 
thought of the pistol-bullet through the centre of the pericar- 
dium came acroas my mind with all its dreadful circumstan- 
tiality, and I suffered myself to be led to the colonel’s house, 
where we found the young lady solitary and melancholy. 
Here the colonel soon settled the business; he assurred his 
sister of my unaltered attachment, entreated her by a sister's 
love to have compassion on the feelings of his friend, and 
when the girl hid her face in one hand, and held out the other, 
he placed the latter in mine with a most tremendous squecze, 
and declared it to be the hap)iest day of his life. He then 
led me aside and entreated me not to hurry the wedding-day 
too quickly ; he hoped I could wait three weeks; well, if I 
could not, if my ardour was so great, he must insist, for his 
sister’s sake, that it should not take place fora fortnight. He 
then turned to his ister, and begged her, as she valued my 
happiness, she would not delay veyond the period he had 
named. What could Miss O’Shane reply to chis affectionate 
adjuration? She turned up her eyes most pathetically, and 
vowed she valued my happincss too highly to permit her te 
refuse me any thing. 

Thus I went home an engaged man, and announced my 
fate with tears and trembling to my mother. The good old 
lady scolded, for she could scold, and I had not outgrown the 
terrors of her voice; but arguments and anger were both 
thrown away upon me—the dread{ul bullet through the peri- 
cardium rendered me deafto the one, and careless of the other. 
My wedding morning arrived with a specd feartully accele- 
rated by my sensations of dread at its approach. Oh! that 
wretched morning! to complete its catalogue of miseries, it 
had been tixed on for the union of the colonel with my Julia. 
A large company was assembled at breaktast, but of the oc- 
currences or conversation, vither then or during the ceremony, 
I have no recollection; a sensation of utter despair over- 
whelmed me, and J have an indis'inct remembrance of a vague 
desire to escape when the great door of the abbey-church 
was closed with a violence that sentits echoes along the vault- 
ed aisles, and scemed to/thunder in my cafe the-sentence of 
misery to which 1 was doomed. English par 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


eS 
Clarence ; or a Tale of our own Times. By the author of| 
“ Hope Leslie,” &c. 2vols. 12mo. Carey and Lea, 1830. 
Orren calling to mind the pleasant hours we passed in the 
society of the charming “Hope,” we anticipated much grati- 
fication from being introduced to another of our fair author's 
Promethean creations; nor have we been disappointed. All 
the demands of expectation have. fairly and fully been can- 
celled. The plot, though not particularly abstruse, is suffi- 
ciently involved, to keep curiosity on the alert throughout. 
The scene opens in Broadway—a lone and melancholy stran- 
ger is introduced to us in that “thronged thoroughfare,” 
where meet the mingled representatives of every nation under 


infirmities are made to pass in review before us. Our ex- 
perience is not shocked by the exhibition of any marvellous 
qualities or unearthly prodigies of humanity; but in the re- 
cord of our memories we find written many a name whose 
proprietor might have sat for the author's delineations. 
Charles Clarence, though rarely seen after the first few 
chapters, is a well-drawn personag:. His character may 
not be new to the reader, for such men are not unfrequent 
among us, but he will dwell upon it, as upon a good likeness 
of a valued friend. There is nothing striking in its concep- 
tion, yet the sterling virtues displayed—contentedness in low 
estate, humility in prosperity, gratitude and benevolence— 
cannot be too often held up for our imitation. We cannot 
however, reconcile his want of equanimity in the breakfast 


heaven. ‘The gloom of misanthropy is on his brow, and the}! parlour at Clarenceville, with his former gentleness; but as 


bitter smile of contempt is curling on his lips, as, “unnoticed 
and unknown,” he holds his solitary way amid the gairish and 
hollow-hearted throng. This picture is admirably wrought, 
and no one can fully realize the graphic power of the delinea- 
tion, but he who has strolled there a kinless and uncared-for 
being, with a heart full of hidden sympathies, which like the 
waters of Horeb, needed but the grasp of a warm hand or the 
glance ofa kind eye, tocall them forth bright and gushing from 
his desolate bosom. The stranger proves to be the youngest son 
of an English gentleman, who after having been robbed of his 
wife by the villany of an elder brother, and of his only child, by 
the baseness of a miserly servant, retires to New-York, with 
an ample fortune acquired in the West Indies, to spend the 
evening of a wretched existence. Here he meets with his 
treacherous domestic, and the lost son of his first love, upon 
whose bosom he is at last permitted to die. His son after hav- 
ing been thrown by the base menial upon the charities of the 
almshouse, is adopted by a Mr. Roscoe, who gives him a liberal 
education, and the means to acquire a competent support. To 
him as rightfal heir, the property of the deceased Clarence 
descended ; but a suit was commenced by an English ne- 
phew, in the detail of which the author has given the outline 
of a trial which occurred here some months since, and even- 
tuated in saving a worthy and high-minded fellow-citizen 
from a state prison, and a virtuous family from want and in- 
famy. Just as Clarence comes into possession of his patri- 
mony, he meets with a severe afftiction in the loes of an only 
son, a noble and affectionate boy, over whoee untimely fate 
the reader deeply sympathises. With a heart bleeding from 
the severity of his misfortune, the father seeks a melancholy 
solace in the ecenes of foreign lands. On his return, he finds 
his patron dead, and his brother’s widow and son, young Ros- 
coe, the hero of the tale, reduced to poverty. Gratefully anxious 
to discharge his obligation to the family in whose house his 
‘unprotected orphanage had found an asylum, he proffers his 
puree to the generous survivors, which is declined. Young 
Roacoe however consents to accept the agency of Mr. Clarence’s 
concerns, with a salary competent to his own and his mother’s 
‘wants, and at last, after sundry crosses and mischances, be- 
comes his son-in-law, the husband of Gertrude Clarence, the 
heroine of the story. Much of the interest of the tale, how- 
ever, depends on a minor plot, an affaire du ceur between 
Emilie Layton, a friend of Gertrude, Pedrillo, a would-be 
Spanish gentleman, and a young Virginian by the name of| 
Marion. The latter is the successful rival, and the former, 
after many intrigues which are conducted with much skill 
and “fashion of truth” by the writer, loses his life in a des- 
perate attempt to recover his betrothed from young Marion, 
who had anticipated him in her “abduction” from a mas- 
querade. The fair couple are soon after united, and the tale 
concludes with a letter from Gertrude detaiting the domestic 
arrangements and felicities of both parties, and containing a 
beautiful and merited compliment to the master spirit of the 
age, Sir Walter Scott. 

In the main, we have been very agreeably interested during 
the perusal of these volumes, and to their fair author we cor- 
dially award the humble tribute of our commendation. Were 
we in a spirit to find fault, we might notice a few departures 
from grammatical precedent, and a few improbabilities in the 
action; but recollecting that this is the age of improvement, 
not only in phrenology but philology also, and that the writer, 
in a fictitious sketch of the present could not throw over it the 
softening hues with which the dim twilight of the past alone 
invests the semblances of truth, we pass on, unwilling to 
puint out any false shade, any unavoidable asperity, or puny 
hair which may have fallen from the pencil, while so much of 
beauty and perfection remains. The characters are finely 
drawn, carefully defined and contrasted, and, for the most 
part, in good keeping. There are no embodied angels like 
the herocs and heroines of the old school of romance : no Cains 
or Conrads of later times—but human passions and human 


‘we were never subjected tothe despotism of dyspepsia, we are 
no fair judges in this matter, and besides, we just now recol- 
lect our promise. Gertrude is a daughter who deserves such a 
parent. She possesses all the fine qualities of her father, with 
‘all the sweet charities and the fitting graces of woman, and is 
worthy to be the heroine of a tale illustrative of the unosten- 
tatious, yet not the less ennobling virtues of her fair country- 
women. Her pertinacity with regard to keeping her name a 
secret to her lover is a little eccentric, but the reader no doubt 





will pardon her. Emilie Layton differs very much from Ger- 
trude. She exhibits none of the energy or the maturity of in- 
tellect which the latter displays, yet we are pleased with her 
affectionateness, her confiding i innocence, and her childlike 
attlessnese. Mrs. Layton isa little fashionable and affected 
piece of effeminacy, better fitted for Parisian coquetries than 
the sober duties of a mother, which by the way, Mrs. Roscoe 











so admirably graces, Gerald Roscoe, the hero of the work, is 
a noble character. His feelings and sentiments are those of a 
high-souled and ingenuous man, We like to contrast his 
magnanimity with the baseness and sensuality of Pedrillo, 
his fearlessness with the pusillanimity of Layton, and his man- 
liness with the almost feminine sensibility of the unfortunate 
Seton, 

The style in which this work is written, is chaste and beau- 


tiful. The vivacity and clearness that we have so often ad- | 


mired in the author's former productions, are not wanting in 
this. The language, like a perfect transparency, shows every 
idea in its fairest light. It abounds with pleasing images 
drawn from the bore of the past and the visible presentations 
of nature, appropriately introduced, and as clearly reflected as 
‘stars from the polished surface of a sleeping lake. A rich vein 
of delicate and sparkling wit pervades the gayer scenes of the 
work ; and nothing can surpess in keenness the satire which 
is pointed at the travelling Englishman, whose name the 
reader willeasily recognise. A salutary moral influence also 
obtains throughout these volumes. No one can read them 
without feeling the grasp of his darker passions loosened— 
his virtuous resolutions strengthened, and his whole heart 
improved. He may not coincide with all the author’s views 
of religion, but he will be assured of her sincerity and the 
benevolence of her intentions; and even then he will rise 
from the perusal better than when he sat down. Unlike the 
false principles and loose ethics of some late novels, we should 
have no fears in placing it in the hands of youth, for there 
is not a thought in it that would sully the brightness of in- 
nocence herself. We are glad that while scepticism is mul- 
tiplying her efforts at proselytism, the friends of virtue have 
80 able a coadjutor as Miss Sedgwick. 





The Valley of the Nashaway, and other Poems. By Rufus 
Dawee. Boston, 1830. Carter & Hendee. 1 vol. pp. 96. 
The author of these poems bas long been known as a writer 

of great sweetness. He is gifted with a nice perception of] 

the beauties of nature, and a mind that loves to hold its con- 
verse with the gentlest and most minute philosophies. The 
reputation of Mr. Dawes as a poet, is not the less valuable for 
being an unobtrusive one. We recollect reading and admir- 
ing “Sunrise from Mount Washington” and other produc- 
tions of his pen, long before his name had become familiar 
tous. There isa peculiarity in the writings of this gentle- 
man which will often subject him to the shafts of illiberal 
criticism, and most probably will prove a bar to his attaining a 
very exalted reputation. We allude to a fondness for dignify- 
ing with the visits of his muse, persons and subjects so humble 
and unattractive in situation and circumstances, as to be 
wholly unworthy of such distinction. To the poet of imagi- 
nation, who is endowed with a very exquisite relish for the 
beautiful, wherever it may be found, all things are presented 
through a medium too refined for visions of less delicate per- 
ception. Our meaning may be aptly illustrated by referring 
tothe poems of “Margaret” and “Mary Hall,” in the pre- 


sent collection in the first of which, much good poetry is 


laviched upon one who 
‘% Was acerving maid, whose duties were 
To watch the ren placed in trast with her, 


And waitat table for ber lady's call, 
Within the breakfast room, or dining hall,’ 
and who died of love for the son of her mistress, This ro- 
mance of humble life is but another evidence that 
“The course of true love never did run smooth."* 
The closing lines of this Pos are touchingly beautiful : 
“ Battie drank uy pp ber and sorrow now, 
‘Wept out her life bi Pod end ber pallid brow 
Grew deadly, and the hectic on her cheek 
Moeked the dull roses. and ber voice em weak. 
Hor lipe were red - bot withthe parp 
‘That bubbled from her beart—and so i died. Ld 


In the other effusion to which we have alluded, the author is 
in raptures at the sound of a female voice, warbling its wood- 
notes wild; the occupation of the charming vocalist is thus 
described : 

‘© And close beside her, o'er a blaze, 
A water vessel boiling, 

‘Told plainly how sho passed her days 
In solitary tniling.’’ 


These will be held as faults by the generality of readers and 
critics; and though occasionally a kindred mind may appre- 
ciate the fine moralities they contain, yet a severe and correct 
taste would lead the “ streams from Castaly” through less ob- 
jectional channels. 

Though we do not admit that “a critic’s merit is to find a 
fault,” yet a wholesome correction of a writer's obvious defi- 
ciencies are valuable as giving the more weight to the com- 
mendations he may bestow. We turn now with pleasure to 








notice a few of the beauties comprised in the volume before 
us, The principal poem is descriptive of the author's native 
valley. It is in the heroic measure—the versification smooth 
and melodious, and some of the thoughts sweetly poetical. We 

quote the opening lines, which possess much grace and beauty. 

“The queenot May has bound her virgin brow, 

And hung with blossoms every fea tree bough 

‘Tho ewest southwest, among tbe early fowet 

Whispers the com: of delightes nad bom 

ing foliage, 
Tools mastt-weleome t9retars ralog spnng. 
loveh th: ti 

Dedh mother of the passios Linaling iro; 

Thou, who in early days, upled'st me where 

The mountains freeze above the summer air ; 

Or lured’st my wandoring way beside tho streams, 

To watch the bubbles as they mocked my dreame, 


me thy flowery paths among, 
To cing of uative scenes, as yet uneang 


The Closing lines are likewise very pretty. 

“* Once more I turn to thee, fair Nashaway! 
‘The farewell tribute of my ‘bomble lay; 
‘The time may come, when lofty notes shall bear 
Thy peerless beanty to the giaddened air; 
Now, to the lyre no daring hand aspires, 
Aod rust grows cankering on ite woeless 
Our lays are like the Stfal strains that tow 
From careless birds, that carol as they go; 
Content beneath the mountain top to sing, 
‘And only touch Castalia with a wing.” 

There isa beautiful thought in the concluding lines of the 
following stanzas : 

Yes, still Ilove thee—time who sets 
a His Seneton my brow, 
ind dims my sunken forgets 
"The heart he could aot bows 
Where love, that cannot perish grows 
Por one, alas! thatlittle 
How love may sometimes last; 
Like suoshine wasting in the akies, 
‘When clouds are overcast.’’ 

We have already occupied with our notice of this work as 
much space as our columns will allow, and with a kindly 
greeting to the author, take our leave of him by quoting the fol- 
lowing linea, bearing the impress both of feeling and poetry ; we 
have met with them before without knowing their parentage 

ANNE BULLEN. 
“I weep while gazing on thy modest face, 
Thou pictured history of woman's love! 
Joy spreads his burning pinions on thy cheek. 
Bhaming its whiteness; and thine eyes are {ull 
Of conscious beauty, as they undulate. 
‘Yet all thy loveliness, deluded girl, 
Served but to light thy ruin. Te there aot, 
Kind heaven, some secret talisman of hearts 














‘Whereby to find a reating- lace for love ? 
Unbaopy let thy sad story teach 
‘he beautiful and young, that while their path 





Bone ith rosee—danger may be there ; 
‘That love may watch the he bubbles of the stream, 
Bat never trust his image on the wave." 


We ought to remark that the work is very neatly got up. 
The Bostonians do these things well. They are peerless in 
paper, and have a taste in typography. We commend the 
volume toour readers; it may be procured of the Messrs. Car- 
vill, in Broadway. 











Paul Ci by the author of Pelham, Devers, ge. 
Me 12mo. J. & J. Harper, New-York. 

The author of Pelham has put forth another effort, and, if 
we may judge from the praises beétowed on it, a more suc- 


cessful and brilliant one thanjall the.preceding. | It carries us 


"back to the age of Swift and Bolingbroke, and “fof wit, argu- 
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ment, pictures of real life and imagination, is inferior to nol| 
novel of the present day.” So asserts the London Literary 
Gazette. Our own opinions touching its individual claims, 
ehall be stated as soon as we have had leisure to peruse it. 
Probably before that period every reader in New-York will 
have formed his own estimate, so eager and intense is the cu- 
Tiosity to grasp at whatever iesues from the pen of Bulwer. 

The following description of the heroine, Lucy Brandon, 
may not be uninteresting to the reader. 

“Never did glass give back a more lovely image than that 
of Lucy Brandon at the age of nineteen. Her auburn hair 
fell in the richest luxuriance over a brow never ruffled, and a 
cheek where the blood never slept; with every instant the 
colour varied, and at every variation that smooth, pure, virgin 
cheek seemed still more lovely than before. She had the most 
beautiful laugh that one who loved music could imagine, —sil- 
very, low, and yet so full of joy! all her movements, as the 
eld parson said, seemed to keep time to that laugh; for mirth 
made a great part of her innocent and childish temper; and 
yet the mirth was feminine, never loud, nor like that of young 
ladies who have received the last finish at Highgate semina- 
ries, Every thing joyous affected her, and at once,—air,— 
flowers,—sunshine,—butterflies. Unlike heroines in general, 
she very seldom cried, and she saw nothing charming in ha- 
ving the vapours. But she never looked so beautiful as in 
sleep! and as the light breath came from her parted lips, and 
the ivory lids closed over those eyes which only in sleep were 
silent—and her attitude in her sleep took that ineffable grace 


for the one before us is fully entitled to that cognomen. We 
do not just remember any thing in English satire, since Swift, 
or in French efter Voltaire, that is better done than the lively, 
sarcastic touches with which the character and history of the 
Bride, are hit off in the introduction to these Stories; and in 
the conduct of the tales themselves, there is much local and 
general knowledge, considerable tact, and sufficient interest. 
The first fifty or sixty pages of the first volume are undoubt- 
edly the best of the whole, and indeed the matter contained 
in them is so different in style and manner from the remain- 
der of the work, that we could without any very terrifying 
exertion of credulity, believe that it had proceeded from an- 
other pen; but the whole is very fair, and like most of the 
novels lately republished by the Harpers, not unworthy the 
transplantation to the American soil which they nave given 
it. It is consoling to reflect, that since we must have novels, 
so many of them are at least tolerably well worth having. 





Ralph Marvyn, or the Maniac’s Prophecy: by the author 
of “ Leisure Hours at Sea,” 

A novel will shortly be published under this name, from the 
pen of that well known and popular writer, William Leggett, 
Esq. author of Leisure Hours at Sea, and late editor of the 
Critic. Public expectation is quite alive on the subject, and 
we feel bold to say is not fated to meet with disappointment. 
It is an honourable evidence of the industry and active talents 
of Mr. Leggett, that although engaged in the toilsome labours 
of co-editor of one of our most respectable evening papers, 
it is said that he is preparing for the press several publica- 





belonging solely to childhood, or the fresh youth into which 
childhood merges,—she was just what you might imagine a 
sleeping Margaret, before that most simple and gentle of all 
poet's visions of womanhood had met with Faust, and ruffled 
her slumbers with a dream of love. We cannot say much 
for Lucy’s intellectual acquirements; she could, thanks to the 
parson’s wife, spell indifferently well, and write a tolerable 
hand; she made preserves, and sometimes riddles—it was 
more difficult to question the excellence of the former than to 
answer the queries of the latter. She worked to the admira- 
tion of all that knew her, and we beg leave to say that we 
deem that ‘an excellent thing in woman.’ She made caps 
for herself and gowns for the poor, and now and then she ac- 
complished the more literary labour of a stray novel that had 
wandered down to the manor house, or an abridgment of an- 
cient history, in which was omitted every thing but the pro- 
per names. To these attainments she added a certain modi- 
cum of skill upon the spinet, and the power of singing old 
eongs with the richest and sweetest voice that ever made one’s 
eyes moisten, or one’s heart beat. Her moral qualities were 
more fully developed than her mental. She was the kindest of 
human beings ; the very dog that had never seen her before, 
knew that truth at the first glance, and lost no time in making 
her acquaintance. The goodness of her heart reposed upon 
her face like sunshine, and the old wife at the lodge said po- 
etically and truly of the effect it produced, that ‘one felt warm 
when one looked on her.’ If we could abstract from the de- 
scription a certain chilling transparency, the following exqui- 
site verses of a forgotten poet might express the purity and 
lustre of her countenance— 
“Her face was like the milky way i the sky, 
A inceting of gentle ghts without a name.’ 
She was surrounded by pets of all kinds, ugly and handsome, 
from Ralph the raven, to Beauty the pheasant, and from Bob 
the sheep dog without a tail, to Beau the Blenheim with blue 
ribands round his neck ; all things loved her, and she loved all 
things. It seemed doubtful at that time whether she would 
ever have sufficient steadiness and strength of character. Her 
beauty and her character appeared alike #0 essentially sexual, 
soft, yet lively, buoyant, yet caressing, that you could scarcely 
place in her that moral dependence, that you might in a cha- 
racter less amiable, but less yieldingly feminine. Time, how- 
ever, and circumstance, which alters and hardens, were to 
decide whether the inward nature did not possess some latent, 
and yet undiscovered properties.” 
Mr. Bulwer has been reproached with making his heroines 
too poetical, too much “ bright creatures of the element ;” but | 
- nothing can be more exquisite, yet more true, more feminine, 
both in her romance and her reality, than the present heroine. 


| 





Stories of a Bride: by the authoress of the Mummy. 2 cols. 
New-York. J. & J. Harper. 

The title-page of this new novel tells that we are indebted | 
for it to the authoress (why not author? we should not say 
the makeress of a watch, or the paintress of a picture) of| 
the Mummy. We have never scen the Mummy, and have | 
not an. ‘ca whether it be novel, play, or poem, but there is 
tity that it is a very clever book, (if it is a book) 








ron 


tions, of which the novel just cited, and a tragedy for Mr. 
Forrest, are not the least conspicuous. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We are happy to learn, from late English papers, that Mise 
Mitford is about to produce a new volume of Country Stories. 

A new edition of the Gold Headed Cane is announced as 
in the London press. This amusing collection of anecdotes 
of the medical profession is written by Dr. M’Michael. 

Preparing for publication, a second series of Stories from 
the History of Scotland. By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, 
which is intended to complete the work. 

A second edition, enlarged and improved, of Historical 
Sketches of the Native Irish and their descendants ; illustra- 
tive of their pest and present state, with regard to literature, 
education, and oral instruction ; by Christopher Anderson, is 
promised. 

Montgomery is said to be engaged by Dr. Lardner, the con- 
ductor of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, to write the Lives of the 
Poets. We shall, doubtless, have some delightful reading 
from his well-practised pen. 

The National Portrait Gallery, containing thirty-six highly 
finished portraits of illustrious and eminent individuals of the 
nineteenth century, has been published. Edited by W. Jerdan, 
Esq. F.S.A., &c. 

Murray’s Family Library, Vol. XL.; containing the first 
volume of an abridgement of Washington Irving's Life of Co- 
lumbus, is in the English press, 

Moore is preparing a Life of Petrarch. 
Sr 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PLEASING EXPERIMENT.—The following is from the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette :—A few days ago we had occasion to visit the 
blacksmith’s shop of one of our ingenious mechanics. While 
we were there the proprietor came in and showed us a small 
piece of silver which had once been a quarter of a dollar, but 
which no longer presented the slightest vestige of an impres- 
sion, He told us he wished to ascertain whether it was a 
quarter of a dollar or a seventeen cent piece. He then laid 
the piece upon a bar of iron, heated toa red heat, where it was 
suffered to remain for a few seconds, perhaps half a minute. 
Upon examining it, after it had cooled, the impression was 
almost as plain and distinct as when it was coined—the date 
1776. Being then satisfied that the heat produced such an 
effect upon coins from which the impression had been abraded, 
the question at once occurred to us, how is this effect pro- 
duced? After considerable reflection upon this subject, we 
came to the following conclusion :—In coining money that 
part of the planchett or piece which is sunk, becomes more! 
compressed than those which stand in relief. In the course 
of time the relievos or prominent parts are worn off, and the 
piece becomes pertectly smooth and lev: | on its surtace. When|! 
a great heat is applied, the sunken or compressed part of the 
piece swells out to its original thickness, and thus presents 
the impression very distinctly to the eye—those parts of the 








VALUABLE COLLECTION OF CURIOSITIE8.—The French 
journals speak of the results of the honourable enterprises of 
™. Champollion the younger, who has just returned from 
Egypt after twenty months absence, as highly numerous and 
important, This traveller has brought with him a collection 
of one thousand five hundred designs, the greater part colour- 
ed, relating to a multitude of subjects, historical, religious, 
and civil. The notices they give of the domestic life, arts, 
and manners of the Egygtians, are said to be almost complete. 
Among them are views executed on a large scale, giving 
a just idea of the magnificence and vastness of Egyptian 
architecture. M.Champollion has collected a multitude of 
authentic facts illustrating the history of the most ancient 
periods. In the meantime he has not neglected the interests 
of the museum entrusted to his charge. Many choice articles 
have been added to the royal collection. Several chests of an- 
tiquities have already arrived in Paris, and the Astrolabe is to 
convey from Toulon to Havre the monuments of great bulk, 
such as the sarcophagi, the bas reliefs, and the Egyptian and 
Greek mummies. Among the articles brought home by M. 
Champollion is a bronze statue inlaid with golden ornaments. 
A series of zoological subjects is also mentioned, copied by the 
traveller from one of the most ancient tombs of Egypt. 

LAnpDsCAPR ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.— 
The first number of these illustrations, saye a late London 
journal, has just been published by Mr. Charles Tilt, of Flcet- 
street, and if they are pronounced some vhat high in price, it 
must be added that they are of corresponding merit and 
beauty. Indeed, we have never seen any thing more excel- 
lent of their clase; and they will form a new and most de- 
lightful feature of the works to which they address theni- 
selves. This first number consists of four engravings, exe- 
cuted by W. and E. Finden, ina state of delicacy, purity, and 
beauty, that, in one or two instances, cannot be surpassed. 
The first plate, for instance, a view of Arran (referring to the 
“ Heart of Mid Lothian”) is perfect, no less in brilliant spirit 
than its delicate sweetness. The fourth (Windermere) ix 
equally beautiful; and the two others, though not so perfect 
in some of their details, particularly in the skies, are full of 
merit, and cannot fail to excite a lively interest and admiration. 

A TOMB ADORNED WITH PAINTINGS.—A Correspondent at 
Rome writes as follows, under date of the thirty-first of March : 
“ At Campo Sala, a tomb, adorned with paintings in the inte- 
rior, has lately been dug up. On the fourth ult. was found the 
tomb of Athleta. Near him were an iron quoit, and his arms 
in bronze; the three prizes which he had gained were at his 
feet ; also a beautiful tripod, some prefericoli anda cup. All 
these objects are in bronze, and in good preservation. Near 
the tripod was a vase on which Minerva is personified by a 
siren playing on a double flute. On the other side Her- 
cules and ole are represented. A gold ring was likewise 
found, on which is engraved a lion, the symbol of the Athleta's 
courage. 

Curious eLase tTuss.—A French paper states that a very 
beautiful instrament, consisting of a glass tube, twisted into 
a variety of windings, was invented about six months since, 
by M. Prosper Lagarde, for the purpose of illustrating the 
principle of the circulation of the blood, which is still contest- 
ed by some of the faculty. At the summit of the tube is a 
reservoir, filled with spirits of wine, which is put in motion 
by the atmospheric air, and circulates throughout the whole 
extent, drop by drop, till it returns again to the reservoir. 
Crowds of people stop to admire this ingenious instrument 
before the shop where it is exposed. 

Inon.—An important discovery has recently been made in 
the manufacture of iron, which accelerates the process of con- 
verting the cast into bar iron, and at the same time has a ma- 
terial influence upon the quality, by decomposing the carbon 
and injurious substances combined with the iron, and which, 
in the ordinary method of manufacturing, cannot be destroyed, 
It likewise has the effect of separating and completely vitrify- 
ing the aluminous and siliceous earths, which destroy the 
tenacity and malleability of the iron. It is now ascertained 
that by meaus of this simple and economical application man) 
ores and materials may be used for the production of iron, 
which could not formerly be worked. The process, tor which 
a patent has been obtained, is now in operation. 

ALABAMA SILK.—We have received, says the Mobile Regis. 
ter, from a gentleman residing in our immediate vicinity, four 
samples of silk, made at his plantation. ‘I'heir colours are, 
ae they were reeled trom the cocoons, a peatly white, a pure 
straw colour, and a rich bright saflron. We do not profess to 
be judges of the article in’its” present state,/but by persons 
who are acquainted, with the suljject,( the wilk is said to be re- 








coin which were before sunk being now presented in religf, 
and those parts which were in relief being now sunk. 


{} 


markable for strength and fineness of fibre, aud is very hand 
somely reeled, 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER TWENTY-TWO. 
BOY-MEN AND GIRL-WOMEN. 

Turse are two species of the human family which have not 
as yet been distinctly classed or named by naturalists, and are 
therefore obliged to be designated by compounds. The indi- 
viduals which compose these species, are such as are hovering 
between the last stages of boy and girlhood, and the firet dawn- 
ings of a more mature state of existence—full-grown children, 
erincipient men and women. They are the unfinished por- 
tions of humanity which poets and sentimentalists have, from 
time immemorial, sung and said so much about, though for 
what especial reazon is more than many worldly people are 
able to discover. Poets are fine fellowe, but a love of truth, 
or a desire to represent things as they really are, is not to be 
found in the list of their good qualities. They warp and twist 
their materials, to suit their own purposes, more than a theo- 
logical disputant or a petty sessions lawyer, and build a tow- 
ering structure on a slighter foundation than a purblind anti- 
quary. They are much given to the use of hypothesia, and 
after they have once supposed that a thing can be so and 80, 
they immediately set it down that it isso. Exoggeration is 
another of their little foibles :—with them a glimpse of 
goodness signifies perfection, and a glimmering of sin the es- 
sence of iniquity; and so it is in consequence of this, that 
they come to make uch delightful and diabolical pictures 
out of nothing at all. Some of the cleverest of them have, at 
en: se<tod or other of their lives, met with two or three charm- 
ing young girls, just “bursting into womanhood,” or a few 

“jntelligent boys, and being great generalizera, they have taken 
it for granted that all were so; and thusit has come to passin 
English poetry, that this is celebrated as the most delectable 
stage of existence. Itisa state that may or may not be plea- 
sant enough to those who are passing through it, but it is by 
‘Ro means productive of much pleasure and gratification tothose 
with whom they come in contact; and whatever prose or poetry 
may say to the contrary, I think worldly experience will bear 
me out in upholding that boy-men and girl-women, are nei- 
ther more nor less than bores of very considerable magnitude. 

The girl-woman is generally a rather pretty creature, dress- 
cd in something between a frock and a gown, made of white 
muslin, with a pink sash round her waist. Her face has lost 
the free and unembarrassed expression of childhood, without 
having attained the self-poesession and dignity of woman. 
The graces of her person are as yet but half developed; her 
shoulders are sharp and angular, and her arms look Jong and 
unpleasantly slender. She is too mature to wear her hair in 
@ crop, and too childish to have it piled in towers of curls and 
mbs on the top of her head. Indeed, let her dreas be what 
it will, it appears alike unfit for the stage through which she 
has just passed, or the one on which she is about to enter. 
Her intellectual faculties and conversation are in an equally 
uncertain state, and the person who addresses her is sorely 
puzzled how to hit the right medium between juvenility and 
maturity. She has not made up her mind whether she likes 
Byron or skipping-rope best, but decidedly prefers Mrs. Opic 
tothe author of Waverley. If you talk of school you offend 
her, and yet she knows not how to discourse about any thing 
else—so that all the conversation consists of an abrupt obser- 
vation and an embarrassed rejoinder; and if she can be pre- 
vailed upon to venture more than six syllables at a time, she 
has a bad habit of speaking unpleasant truths, and afterwards 
looking distressingly conscious, not exactly knowing whether 
she has done right or wrong. She sits on her chair, holding 
in one hand a white pocket-handkerchief, and not a little per- 
plexed what to do with the other; with an eternal simper 
hanging around her mouth, ready to be aggravated into a 
laugh upon the most trivial occasion. If any body tells a 
joke with a grave face, she looks grave too, but is mightily 
tickled with the hymeneal allusions and matrimonial witti- 
cisms of which the more mature part of the company are de- 
livered. She does not understand or appreciate worldly know- 
ledge, yet she has school learning enough to find you out if 
you talk foolishly. In short, she is altogether in a very un- 
settled state, filled with childish reminiscences and womanly 
aspirations, and is, when a man feels grave or low-spirited, 
one of the most unendurable annoyances with which he can 
well be afflicted. 

But if your girl-woman is an undesirable individual, your 
boy-man is one of the greatest nuisances upon the face of the 
earth. There is something charming about the female sex 
at almost every period of their existence; and even in town 
avery young lady, though certainly a subject for apprehen- 
sion, has some redeeming peints ; while in the country, after 





a gcamper in the fielde, or a chase after a bird or butterfly, 
with her eyes filled with fire and animation, her cheeks glow-| 
ing with health and exercise, her clustering curls dancing in 
the wind, and her pretty bonnet hanging loosely and carelese-| 
ly on the back part of her head, she is a truly beautiful and 
poetical object. Bat your boy-man is a monster wherever, 
jyou meet with bim. In the country he isan “unlicked cub,” a 
|lout, a bumpkin ; in town, a half made up coxcomb, an anfi- 
| nished puppy, a thing with nearly all the vices and follies of| 
ie man, without his sence or passions. It is his oath that 
rings loudest in the tavern, and his tongue that is moet clamor- 
ous in its demands for strong drink to destroy his puny con- 
stitution, merely because he thinks it looks manly. He is al- 
;tagether a foolish and contemptible creature, for even his 
| Yiscious habits do not afford him pleasure, He does not, like 
ithe real voluptuary, ‘roll sin like a sweet morsel under his| 
\tongue,” but counterfeits bad habits, and will drimk and 
‘smoke, though both be unpleasant to him and make him sick, 
imercly because older people do so; and this it is which pre- 
vents him ever becoming what it is the height of his ambition 
to appear—a man; and this it is, that makes so many por- 
tions of the human family bear such a striking resemblance: 
to “forked radishes” and thread-papers. ‘Then the swearing 
of these grown children is perfectly disgusting. From a man, 
borne away by passion, or from an old sailor, to whom it has 
become a trick of custom, and who, moreover, seems to bea 
sort of person privileged to wish his eyes no good, a few ana- 
themas do not come with so bad a grace; but to hvar these 
would-be men repeating, like parrots, all the vulgar oaths that 
low blackguardism has invented and perpetuated, merely be- 
cause they have arrived at the dignity of shaving, is very nau- 
seous. These too are the small fry that swarm about billiard- 
rooms and theatre lobbies; that open box doors and stand in 
the doorways adjusting their ringlets, much to the discomfort 
of shivering ladies and rheumatic old gentlemen, imagining 
all the time that the eyes of the whole audience are turned to 
the particular spot which they occupy. They are, indeed, 
take them altogether, simply the most empty, impudent, noisy, 
impertinent, obtrusive set of varlets that can be imagined, 
and are not ashamed of any thing—except having no whis- 
kera. c. 
Seep nen 
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PORTRAITS OP CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
GIOVANNI BELZONI. 

Or the enterprising subject of the present memoir, little is 
recorded worthy of notice in the early portion of his life. 
Belzoni was the architect of his own fame. The zeal and 
lactivity he manifested in the prosecution of his laborious dis- 
coveries made in Egypt and Nubia, and the success which re- 
warded those exertions, are the only causes which can interest 
the general reader. 

He was born at Padua, and descended from a Roman family 
which resided there many years. In 103 he visited England 
land married shortly after. From this period to 1812 he is 
described as experiencing various vicissitudes of fortune, and 
at one time became so reduced as to exhibit himself at Astley’s 
arophitheatre as a performer of “ Herculean feats of strength,” 
a task he was well qualified for, from his surprising physical 
powers and athletic frame. 

In 1812 he left England for the continent, and in 1815 we 
find him embarking for Egypt, “ for the purpose of construct- 
ing hydraulic machines to water the fields with greater ex- 
pedition and less expense than the method usually adopted in 
that country.” This design was the result of some successful 
experiments in hydraulics which his enterprising talents had 
discovered. While in Egypt curiosity led him to visit the 
pyramids in the neighbourhood of Cairo; his description of| 
these stupendous works of human ingenuity and labour is 
highly interesting, which our limits preclude us from noticing 
farther than merely mentioning the circumstance as being 
connected with the important discoveries he subsequently made 
among the tombs of ancient Thebes. 

He afterwards determined to leave Cario, and accordingly 
applied to Mr. Salt, the British consul, to procure him a fir- 
|man from the bashaw to sail up the Nile. Mr. Salt availed 
himself of this opportunity to propose to Belzoni the removal 
‘of the head of the statue of the younger Memnon, which lay 
at Gornou, a village near Thebes, for the purpose of convey- 
ing it down the Nile to Alexandria, where it might be shipped 
to London, as a present to the British museum—a proposal 
that was agreed to by Belzoni, and faithfully executed by him 
after incredible difficulty and labour. 








After depositing the colossal bust im the Bashaw’s magazine 


at Alexandria, agreeably to stipulation with his employer, he 
visited every place worthy the attention of the traveller and 
antiquary. He then returned to the scene of his former re- 
searches, and in the sacred valley of Beban el Malook, he 
made his grand discovery of the tomb of Psammathis, king 
of Egypt. He caused the earth to be dug up at the foot of a 
steep hill, immediately under a torrent, where no vestige of a 
tomb appeared. He kept the men employed at work, however, 
for three days, and at length discovered an entrance into the 
solid rock, eighteen feet below the surface. On entering, 
Belzoni found himself in a beautiful hall twenty-seven feet 
long, and about the same in breadth ; this hall led to several 
corridors and chambers, adorned with paintings and statues 
representing the Egyptian gods and goddesses, in a high state 
of preservation, and in the last of theae chambers he discover- 
ed one of the most perfect and valuable remains of Egyptian 
antiquity—a sarcophagus of the finest orienta] alabaster, 
which he afterwards sold to the British government, by whom 
it was presented to the British museum, where it is now de- 
posited, 

Mr. Belzoni was employed for twelve months in making 
drawings of all the figures, heiroglyphics, emblems, orna- 
ments, &c. in the tomb, and he also took impressions in wax 
of every thing worthy of notice, in all which he was assisted 
by an able artist, M. Ricci. 

Shortly after completing his labours he resolved to leave 
Egypt altogether. On his arrival at Alexandria he determin- 
ed, previous to sailing, to visit the Oasis of Ammon. He set 
off accordingly, and visited most of the celebrated spots af 
antiquity which layin his route. Among other places of note 
he examined the tombs and fountain mentioned by Herodotus 
in Melpomene, and which he places near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. On his return to Alexandria he eailed for his native 
country, where he was presented by his admiring countrymen 
with a medal which was struck in honour of his splendid dis- 
coveries, 

From Padua he sailed for England, where he made an ex- 
hibition of the various treasures brought by him from Egypt, 
which, together with a fac-simile of the tomb of king Peamma- 
this, engaged the attention of the Britisb public for two seasons. 

In 1823 Belzoni left England for the purpose of prosecu- 
ting his travels in the interior of Africa. Accordingly he em- 
barked in his majesty’s brig Swinger, to be conveyed to Benin, 
which place he reached the latter end of November, intending 
to proceed from thence to Houssa and Tombuctoo. He, how- 
ever, was destined to add another to the many victins whe 
have perished in the ardour of attempting to gain those inter- 
esting pointe of African research. On the twenty-sixth of 
November he was seized with a violent disease which termi- 
nated in his death on the third of December. His remains 
were interred the next day at Gato, and were followed to the 
grave by the British residents at that settlement, who, together 
with the officers and crew of a British brig, had before 
shown every possible respect and attention to the celebrated: 
traveller. Hs 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





THE BLACK-MO8S. 
Nn TWo PaRTS.—PART THE Last. 

Hannan Lee had lived from home for more than six. 
months, and it was not to be thought that she was not belov- 
ed in the farmer's family. Soon after she had left the house, 
the farmer's son, a youth ef about eighteen years, who had been 
among the hills, looking after the sheep, came home, and was 
disappointed to find that he had lost an opportunity of accom- 
panying Hannah part of the way to her father’s cottage. But 
the hour of eight had gone by, and not even the company of 
young William Grieve could induce the kind-hearted daugh- 
ter to delay setting out on her journey a few minutes beyond 
the time promised to her parents, 

“1 do not like the night,” said William, “there will be a 
fresh fall of snow soon, or the witch of Glen Scrae is a liar, 
for a snow cloud is hanging o’er the Birch-tree-linn, and it 
may be down to the Black-moss as soon as Hannah Lee.” 

So he called his two sheep-dogs that had taken their place 
under the long table before the window, and set out, half in 
|joy, half in fear, to overtake Hannah, and see her safely across 
the Black-moes. 

The snow began to drift so fast, that before he had reached 
the head of the glen, there was nothing to be seen buta little 
bit of the wooden rail of the bridge across the Sauch-burm. 
William Gricve was the most active shepherd inya large pas- 
toral parish—he had often past the hightamong the wintry 
hills for the sake of a few sheep, and all the snow that ever 
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fall from heaven would not have made him turn back when 
Hannah Lee was before him; and as his terrified heart told 
him, in imminent danger of being lost. As he advanced be 
felt that it was no longer a walk of love or friendship, for 
which he had been glad of an excuse. Death stared him in 
the face, and his young soul, now beginning to feel all the 
passions of youth, was filled with phrensy. He had ecen 
Hannah every day—at the fireside—at work—in the kirk— 
en holideys—et prayers—bringing supper to his aged parents ; 
smiling and singing about the house from morning till night. 
She had often brought his own meal to him among the hills— 
and he now found, that though he had never talked to her 
about love, except smilingly and playfully, that he loved her 
beyond father or mother or his own soul. 

“T will save thee, Hannah,” he cried with a loud sob, “or 
lie down beside thee in the anow—and we will die together 
in our youth.” 

A wild whistling wind went by him, and the snow-flakes 
whirled so fiercely round his head, that he staggered on for a 
while in utter blindness. He knew the path that Hannah 
must have taken, and went forwards shouting aloud, and 
stopping every twenty yards to listen for a voice. He sent his 
well-trained dogs over the snow in all directions—repeating 
to them her name, “ Hannah Lee,” that the dumb animals 
might, in their sagacity, know for whom they were eearch- 
ing ; and as they looked up in his face, and set off to scour 
the moor, he almost believed that they knew his meaning, 
(and it is probable they did,) and were eager to find in her be- 
wilderment the kind maiden by whose hand they had 20 often 
been fed. Often went they off into the darkness, and as often 
returned, but their looks showed that every quest had been in 
vain. Meanwhile the snow was of a fearful depth, and fall- 
ing without intermission or diminution. Had the young shep- 
herd been thus alone, walking across the moor on his ordinary 
‘business, it is probable that he might have been alarmed for 
his own safety—nay that, in spite of all his strength and 
agility, he might have sunk down beneath the inclemency of 
the night and perished. But now the passion of his soul car- 
tied him with supernatural strength along, and extricated 
him from wreath and pitfall. Still there was no trace of poor’ 
Hannah Lee—and one of his dogs at last came close to his 
feet, worn out entirely, and afraid to leave its master—while 
the other was mute, and, as the shepherd thought, probably 
unable to force its way out of some hollow, or through some 
floundering drift. Then he all at once knew that Hannah 
Lee was dead—and dashed himself down in the snow in a fit 
of passion. It was the first time that the youth had ever been 
sorely tried—all his hidden and unconscious love for the fair 
lost girl had flowed up from the bottom of his heart—and at 
ence the sole object which had blessed his life and made him 
the happiest of the happy, was taken away and cruelly de- 
stroyed—so that sullen, wrathful, baffled, and despairing, 
there he lay cursing his existence, and in too great agony to 
think of prayer. “God,” he then thought, “ has forsaken 
me—and why should he think on me, when he suffers one 
so good and beautiful as Hannah Lee to be fruzen to death.” 
God thought both of him and Hannah—and through his in- 
finite mercy forgave the einner in his wild turbulence of pas- 
sion. William Grieve had never gone to bed without joining 
in prayer; and he revered the Sabbath-day and kept it holy. 
Much is forgiven to the human heart by him who so fearfully 
framed it; and God is not slow to pardon the love which one 
human being beara to another, in his frailty—even though 
that love forget or arraign his own unsleeping providence. 
His voice has told us to love one another; and William loved 
Hannah in simplicity, innocence, and truth. That she should 
perish was a thought eo dreadful, that, in its agony, God 
seemed a ruthless being— Blow—blow—blow—and drift us 
up for ever—we cannot be far asunder—O Hannah—Hannah 
—think ye not that heaven has forsaken us?” 

As the boy groaned these words passionately through his 
quivering lips, there was a sudden lowness in the air, and he 
heard the barking of his absent dog, while the one at his feet 
hurried off in the direction of the sound, and soon loudly join- 
ed the cry. It was not a bark of surprise, or anger, or fear— 
but of recognition and love. William sprung up from his 
bed in the snow, and with his heart knocking at his bosom 
even to sickness, he rushed headlong through the drifts, with 
a giant’s strength, and fell down half dead with joy and terror 
beside the body of Hannah Lee! 

But he soon recovered from that fit, and lifting the cold corpse 
in his arms, he kissed her lips, and ber cheeks, and her fore 
head, and her closed eyes, till, as he kept gazing on her face 
in utter despair, her head fell back on his shoulder, and a long 
dcep sigh came from her inmost bosom. 

"She is yet alive, thank God!” and as that expression left 











his lips for the first time that night, he felt a pang of remoree ; 
‘*I said, O God, thou that hast forsaken us—I am not worthy 
to be saved; but let not this maiden perish, for the sake of her 
parents, who have no other child.” The distracted youth 
prayed to God with the same carnestness as if he had been 
beseeching a fellow-creature, in whose hand was the power 
of life and death. ‘The presence of the Great Being was felt 
by him in the dark and howling wild, and strength was 
imparted to him as to a deliverer. He bore along the fair 
child in his arms, even as if she had been alamb. The snow- 
drift blew not—the wind fell dead—a sort of glimmer, like 
that of an upbreaking and disparting storm, gathered about 
him—his dogs barked, and jumped, and burrowed joyfully in 
the snow—and the youth, strong in sudden hope, exclaimed, 
“With the blessing of heaven, which has not deserted us in our 
sore distress, will I carry thee, Hannah, in my arms, and lay 
thoe down alive in the house of thy father.” At this moment 
there were no stars in the sky, but she opened her dim blue 
eyes upon him in whose bosom she was unconsciously lying, 
and said, as in a dream, 

“ Send the riband that ties up my hair, as a keepsake, to 
William Grieve.” 

“She thinks that she is on her death-bed, and forgets me 
not, Itis the voice of heaven that tells me she will not now 
die, and that, under its grace, I shall be her deliverer.”” 

The short-lived rage of the storm was soon over, and Wil- 
liam could attend to the beloved being on his bocom. The 
warmth of his heart seemed to infuse life into hers; and as 
he gently placed her feet on the anow, till he muffled her up 
in his plaid, as well as in her own, she made an effort to stand, 
and with extreme perplexity and bewilderment faintly in- 
quired where she was, and what fearful catastrophe had be- 
fallen them? She was, however, too weak to walk; and as 
her young friend carried her along, she murmured, 

“OQ William, what if my father be in the moor? For if you 
who need care so little about me, have come hither, as I sup- 
pose, to save my life, you may be sure that my father eat not 
within doors during the storm.” 

As she spoke it was calm below, but the wind was still alive 
in the upper air, and cloud, rack, mist, and sleet, were all 
driving about in the sky. Out shone for a moment the pallid 
and ghostly moan, through a rent in the gloom, and by that 
uncertain light, came staggering forward the figure of a man. 

“ Father—father!” cried Hannah—and his gray hairs were 
already on her check. The barking of the dogs and the 
shouting of the young shepherd had struck his ear, as the 
sleep of death was stealing over him, and with the last effort 
of benumbed nature, he had roused himself from that fatal 
torpor, and prest through the snow- wreath that had separated 
him from hischild. As yet they knew notof the danger each 
had endured, but each judged of the other’s sufferings from 
their own, and father and daughter regarded one another as 
creatures rescued, and hardly yet rescued, from death. 

But a few minutes ago, and the three human beings who 
loved each other so well, and now feared not to cross the Moor' 
in safety, were, as they thought, on their death-beds. Delive- 
rance now shone upon them all like a gentle fire, dispelling 
that pleasant but deadly drowsiness; and the old man was 
soon able to assist William Grieve in leading Hannah along 
through the snow. Her colour and her warmth returned, 
and her lover—for so might he well now be called—telt her 
heart gently beating against his side. Filled as that heart was 
with gratitude to heaven, joy in her deliverance, love to her 
father, and purest affection for William, never before had the 
innocent maiden known what was happiness—and never 
more was she to forget it. The night was now almost calm, 
and fast returning to its former beauty, when the party saw 
the first twinkle of the fire through the low window of the 
cottage of the Moor. They soon were at the garden gate— 
and to relieve the heart of the wife and mother within, they 
talked loudly and cheerfully, naming each other familiarly, 
and laughing between, like persons who had known neither 
danger nor distress. 

No voice answered from within, no footstep came to the 
door, which stood open as when the father had left it in his 
fear, and now he thought with affright that his wife, feeble as 
she was, had been unable to support the loneliness, and had 
followed him out into the night, never to be brought home 
alive, As they bore Hannah into the house, this fear gave 
way to worse, for there upon the hard clay floor lay the mother 
upon her face, as if murdered by some savage blow. She was 
in the same deadly swoon into which she had fallen on her 
husband’s departure three hours before. The old man raised 
her up, and her pulse was still—so was her heart—her face 
pale and sunken—and her body cold as ice. 

“TJ have recovered a daughter,” said the eld man, “but I 











have lost a wife ;” and he carried her, with a groan, to the bed 
on which he laid her lifeless body. The sight was too much 
for Hannah, worn out as she was, and who had hitherto becn 
able to support herself in the delightful expectation of glad- 
dening her mother’s heart by her safe arrival. She, too, now 
ewooned away, and, as she was placed on the bed beside her 
mother, it soemed, indeed, that death, disappointed of his 
prey on the wild moor, had seized it in the cottage, and by the 
fireside. The husband knelt down by the bedside, and held 
his wife’s icy hand in his, while William Grieve, appalled and 
awe-stricken, hung over his Hannah. But Hannah’s young 
heart soon began once more to beat—and soon as she came 
to her recollection, she rose up with a face whiter than ashes 
and free from all smiles, as if none had ever played there, and 
joined her father and lover in their efforts to restore her 
mother to life. 

It was the mercy of heaven that had struck her down to the 
earth, insensible to the shrieking winds, and the fears that 
would otherwise have killed her. Three hours of that wild 
storm had paseed over her head, and she heard nothing more 
than if she had been asleep in a breathless night of the sum 
mer dew. Not even a dream had touched ber brain, and when 
she opened her eyes, which, as she thought, had been but a 
moment shut, she had scarcely time to recall to her recollec- 
tion the image of her husband rushing out into the storm, and 
of a daughter therein lost, till she beheld that very husband 
kneeling tenderly by her bedside, and that very daughter 
smoothing the pillow on which her aching temples reclined. 
But she knew from the white steadfast countenances before 
her that there had been tribulation and deliverance, and she 
looked on the beloved beings ministering by her bed, as more 
fearfully dear to her from the unimagined danger from which 
she felt assured they had been rescued by the arm.of the 
Almighty. 

There is little eed to speak of returning recollection, and 
returning strength. They had all now power to weep, and 
power to pray. The Bible had been lying in its place ready 
for worship, and the father read aloud that chapter in which 
is narrated our Saviour’s act of miraculous power, by which 
he saved Peter from the sea. Soon as the solemn thoughts 
awakened by that act of mercy eo similar to that which had 
rescued themselves from death had subsided, and they had all 
risen up from prayer, they gathered themselves in gratitude 
round the little table which had stood so many hours spread— 
and exhausted nature was strengthened and restored by a 
frugal and simple meal partaken of in silent thankfulness. 
The whole story of the night was then calmly recited—and 
when the mother heard how the stripling had followed her 
sweet Hannah into the storm, and borne her in his arms 
through a hundred drifted heaps, and then looked upon her 
in her pride, so young, so innocent, and so beautiful, she 
knew, that were the child indeed to become an orphan, there 
was one, who, if there was either trust in nature, or truth in 
religion, would guard and cherish ber all the days of her life. 

It was not nine o’clock when the storm came down from 
Glen-Scrae upon the Black-moes, and now in a pause of si- 
lence the clock struck twelve. Within these three hours Wil- 
liam and Hannah had led a life of trouble and of joy, that hadi 
enlarged and kindled their hearts within them ; and they felt 
that henceforth they were to live wholly for each other's sakes. 
His love was the proud and exulting love of a deliverer whe, 
under Providence, had saved from the frost and the snow the 
innocence and the beauty of which his young passionate heart 
had been so desperately enamoured—and he now thought of 
his own Hannah Lee ever more moving about in his father’s 
house, not as a servant, but as a daughter—and when some 
few happy years had gone by, his own most beautiful and 
most loving wife. The innocent maiden was not ashamed 
of the holy affection which she now knew that she had long 
felt for the fearless youth on whose bosom she had thought 
herself dying in that cold and miserable moor. Her heart 
leapt within her when she heasd her parente bless him by his 
name—and when he took her hand into his before them, and 
vowed before that Power who had that night saved them from 
the snow, that Hannah Lee should ere long be his wedded 
wife—she wept and sobbed as if her heart would break in a fit 
of strange and insupportable happiness. 

The young shepherd rose to bid them farewell—“ My fa- 
ther will think I am lost,” said he, with a grave smile, “and 
my Hannah’s mother knows what it is to fear for a child.” 
So nothing was said to detain him, and the family went with 
him to the door. Tbe skies smiled as serenely as if a storm 
had never swept before the stars, the moon was sinking from 
his meridian; \but\in Cloudless eplendour, and the hollow of 
the hills was hushed\as that of heaven. Danger there was 
none over the placid night-scene—the bappy youth soon 
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crost the Black-moss, now perfectly still; and, perhaps, just 
as he was pasaing, with a shudder of gratitude, the very spot 
where his sweet Hannah Lee so nearly perished, ahe was lying 
down to sleep in her innocence, or dreaming of one now dearer 
to her than all on earth but her parents, Blackwood. 





TURKISH STRATAGEM. 


Once upon a time there lived in Hamah acertain Turk call- 
ed Mustapha, who, having accumulated some wealth by carry- 
ing on a trade in goats’ hair, determined to make a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. His family consisted of his wife and two slaves; 
and as the lady insisted on not being left behind, the good 
man resolved to eell off his stock of goats’ hair, to take all 
his household with him, and to shut up his house till his re- 
turn. The only difficulty that presented itself was what to 
do with his money. He did not like to run the risk of being 
robbed of it in his journey through the desert, he did not like 
to leave it in an empty house, and there were not any friends 
to whom he wished to trust the secret of his wealth. After 
much deliberation he placed it in separate parcels at the bottom 
of five large earthen jars, which he then filled up with butter, 
and on his departure sent them to the house of one of his 
neighbours, a Jew, named Mousa, to keep till his return, tell- 
ing him that it was a stock which he had laid in for winter 
consumption. The Jew, however, from the weight of the 
jars and other circumstances, suspected that they contained 
‘something more valuable; and as soon as Mustapha was fairly 
on his way to Damascus to join the caravan, he ventured to 
open them; when finding his expectations. realised, he took 
out the gold and filled them up again with butter so carefully 
that nobody could tell that they had been disturbed. The 
poor Turk, on his return from the pilgrimage, soon found out 
the trick that his neighbour had practised upon him; but as 
the jars were exactly in the same apparent state as when he 
had left them, and as there was no evidence as to their con- 
tents, it was plain that no logal process could give hin any re- 
dress. He therefore set about to devise some other way of| 
punishing the Jew, and of recovering, if possible, his property ; 
and in the mean time he did not communicate his loss to any 
person but his wife, and enjoined on her the strictest secrecy. 
After long consideration, a plan suggested itself. In one of 
his visits to the neighbouring town of Homs, where he was 
in the habit of going to sell his goats’ hair to the manufac- 
turers of the mashlakhs, for which that place is famous, he 
fell in with a troop of gipsies, who had with them an ape of| 
extraordinary eagacity. He prevailed on them to sell him this 
animal, and conveying it privately to the house at Hamab, 
shut it up in a room to which no one but himself had access. 
He then went to the bezaar and bought one of the dark scanty 
robes and the small cape or kalpaks, with a speckled hand- 
kerchief tied closely round it, which is the prescribed costume 
of the Jews throughout the Turkish empire. This dress he 
took care invariably to put on whenever he went to visit his 
ape; and as he always carried him hia meals, and indeed 
never allowed any other person to see him, the animal in the 
course of a few weeks became extremely attached to him, 
jumping on his neck and hugging and caressing him as soon 
as he entered the room. About this time, as he was walking 
along the streets one day, he met a lad, the son of the Jew 
Mousa, and having enticed him into his house by the promise 
of some figs, he shat him up a close prisoner in a detached 
apartment in his garden, at such a distance from the street 
and from the other houses in the town, that the boy could not 
discover to any one the place of his confinement. The Jew, 


after several days search, not being able to obtain any tidings | 


of him, concluded that he had either been drowned, or had 
strayed out of the town and fallen into the hands of some 
wandering Bedouins; and as he was his only child, fell into a 
state of the greatest despair: till at length he heard. by acci- 
dent, that just about the time that the boy was missing, he 
had been seen walking in company with Hadgi Mustapha. 
‘The truth instantly flashed on his mind, and he recognised in 
the loss of his son, some stratagem which the Turk had plan- 
ned in revenge for the affair of the butter-jars. He immedi- 
ately summoned him betore the cadi, accused him of having 
the boy in his possession, and insisted on his immediately re- 
storing him. Mustapha at firet strenuoualy denied the fact ; 
but when one of the witnesses positively declared that he saw 
the boy go into his house, and when the cadi was about to 
pronounce his decree, that he should bring him into the court 
dead or alive,— Yah illah, el Allah! he exclaimed, ‘there 
is no God but Allab, and his power is infinite; he can work 
miracles when it seemeth good in his sight. It is true, ef- 
fendi,” continued he, addressing himself to the cadi, “that I 


sake of the old friendship subsisting between his father and 
myself, I invited him to come in to eat some figs which I had] 
just been gathering. The boy, however, repaid my hospitali- 
ty with rudeness and abuse: nay, he even blasphemed the 
name of our holy prophet; but scarcely had the words passed 
his lips, when, to my surprise and horror, he was suddenly’ 
changed into a monkey. In that form I will produce him; 
and as a proof that what I tell you is true, you will see that 
he will immediately recognise his father.” At this instant a 
servant who was waiting on the outside let loose the ape into} 
the divan, who seeing that the Jew was the only person pre- 
sent in the dress to which he was accustomed, mistook him 
for his master, jumped upon him, and clung round his neck 
with all the expressions of fondness which the child might 
have been supposed to exhibit on being restored to his parent. 
Nothing more was wanting to convince the audience of the 
trath of Mustaphe’s story.; “A miracle, a real miracle!” they 
cried out, “great is Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet :” and 
the Jew was ordered to take the monkey and retire from the| 
court, A compromise was now his only resource; and ac- 
cordingly, as soon as it was dark, and he could go unobserved, 
he repaired to Mustapha’s house, and offered, if he would li- 
berate his son, to restore all the money which he had taken 
from the butter-jars, The Turk having attained his object, 
consented to release the prisoner; but in order to keep up 
his own credit, he stipulated that the child should be removed 
privately, and that his father, with his whole family, should 
immediately quit the place. The popular belief in the mira- 
cle thus remained unshaken ; and so great was the disrepute 
into which the Jews fell in consequence of this adventure, 
that they all departed one after the other, and nonc have ever| 
since been known to reside in Hamah. London Sun. 





EXTRACT FROM A LOG-BOOK. 


The following is an extract from the log-book of an emigrant, 
proceeding to the Swan river, dated Cape of Good Hope, De- 
cember 10th, 1829. 

“ October 14, in 19 degrees, fell in with a shoal of sharks, 
which played round the vessel to the annoyance of the sailors, 
who are rather superstitious, and consider such visitors as 
ominous of evil, and which indeed proved too true. At mid- 
day, all the gentlemen were busily employed (it being a dead 
calm) in baiting hooks to catch sharks, and one of them soon 
took the bait. The fish was full eighteen feet in length, and 
in floundering to disentangle itself, caused 60 much sport that 
several passengers crowded into the captain’s boat, which 
hung suspended over the stern of the ship. Suddenly they 
all got to the head of the boat to see the shark hauled under 
the stern of the veseel, struggling with the line. In a moment 
the quarter david on the starboard side of the vessel broke 
off and let one end of the boat down, precipitating every soul 
in it into the sea among the sharks. Here was a scene of| 
horror! The captain was in midships when it happened. 
I was busily employed at my tents under the tuition of the 
boatswain, but, like the rest, when the shark was caught, left 
my occupation to witness the sport, but Providence guided me 
toa point of safety. The boatswain had slung himself by a 
rope and lowered himeelf to the surface of the water, with 
the harpoon in his hand ready to strike the fish, at the very 
instant the accident happened. Young Williams followed me, 
but not satisfied with the view, he hastily climbed up the side 
of the cabin, and was the last that jumped into the un- 
lucky boat, and made up the number of twelve persons strug- 
gling in the sea among the sharks. Our captain was almost 
beside himself—all hands commenced throwing out ropes, 
loose spars, oars, and every buoyant article we could lay hands 
on for them to cling to. Fortunately it was a dead calm, or 
every soul must have perished—our vessel only drifted by the 
little current of the sea. I saved one lad by throwing over a 
knife-board which the cabin-boy had been using; my man 
Hibberd threw over an Indian mat. Master Shaw, a young 
gentleman about thirteen got upon it, and was three miles 
astern of us before we could reach him with the boat, which 
was instantly manned and launched. I saved Mr. Earl’s 
footman, who could swim, but was so exhausted from fear of] 
the sharks that he was sinking, when I dragged the line the 
shark was attached to across him, and he had the presence of, 
nund to put the cord between his teeth, when 1 hauled him 
within reach of a rope with a loop, by which we hauled hin 
safe up. Mr. Peter Shadwell was also actively employed ; 
he is in the East India company’s service, and is a brother 
of the vice-chancellor; after halfan hour's exertion, all were 
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his arms round the captured shark (whic! now pulled 
up to the surface of the water) to save himeelf; but when he 
found out what he had hold of, he was so horror-etruck that 
he called me by name, ‘Oh my God! my God! witness my 
end !” and down he eank to rise no more. The other sufferer 
was a fine healthy country boy. Thus two lives were lost 
to answer the confirmation of the sailor's omen, that sharks 
always prognosticate signs of death or some evil to the ship 
—thus it proved. This indeed was a tragic day. The fish, 
line, and all, drifted away, and we all returned thanks to God 
for allowing us to save the other ten.” Litchfield Mercury. 





SUPERSTITION AND CRUELTY. 
Whether we confine our observatiun to Christendom or not, 


leuperstition and cruelty will often, if not generally, be found 


inseparable companions. The following sketch of a horrid 
‘transaction is no fiction ; but it will afford some satisfaction 
to the philanthropic to learn that the person who caused the 
death of an innocent wife (as will appear in the sequel) is 
gradually throwing off the trammels of superstition, and will 
probably introduce a policy more enlightened than that which 
has so long obscured and blackened the character of the ‘Turks. 

A distinguished German traveller, who spent considerable 
time in Constantinople about four years ago, received very 
kind treatment from the sultan. _Alll the rites of hospitality, 
land all the offices of friendship, were bestowed with a spirit 
of frankness and a cordiality of feeling which would do honour 
to the most enlightened christian ruler. Nothing was omitted 
by the sultan which could contribute to the comfort or happi- 
ness of the traveller, or enrich his store of information on the 
various subjects to which his researches were directed; and 
as gratitude is one of the most pleasing emotions that warm 
the bosom, favours so distinguished from the sultan did not fail 
to awaken in the heart of the German the most lively and 
most grateful sentiments. 

After the traveller had finished his oriental tour, and re- 
turned again to Germany, he was desirous of transmitting to 
the sultan some tokens of affectionate remembrance for the 
polite and generous attentions he had received. But it is a 
principle with the Turks, when they receive a present always 
to return one equal in value, and often one far superior. This 
principle the German wished to evade—he did not wish to 
send a present of the value of a few hundred dollars to one 
to whom he was under so many obligations, and receive one 
in retarn of much greater worth. He had made his arrange- 
ments to send his present by an Englishman, who command- 
ed a brig then in one of the ports of the Baltic, and which was 
bound to the Black sea, The German enjoined upon the 
bearer of his present not to receive a present in return from 
the sultan. 

When the English captain arrived at Constantinople, after 
an interview with the reis effendi,* he was introduced to the 
sultan, to whom, by an interpreter, he communicated his mes- 
sage from the German traveller. But so fixed is the senti- 
ment in the mind of a Turk that presents must be recipro- 
cated, that the sultan appeared hardly to understand it as a 
thing possible to receive the gift of his distant friend, without 
making a splendid return. But after further explanation, 
adverting to the many favours the German had formerly re- 
ceived at the hands of the sultan, he consented to accept the 
present, not however, without insisting that the captain who 
had brought it should receive one un his own account, if he 
could not receive one to carry back to the German. ‘The sul- 
tan was then informed that the captain had been rewarded for 
bringing the present by him who sent it; still, he could not 
be satisfied without making some return to the captain. 

As the sultan seemed to be determined that the captain 
should have some remuneration, the latter requested as a very 
important favour, to see the favourite wife, or one of the fa- 
vourite wives of the sultan. With much apparent willingness 
the request was granted; and a female was soon introduced 
into their presence, her face entirely concealed by a veil, and 
she approached the sultan end kneeled. He extended his 
hand and took hers, and with the other hand raised her veil. 
As her eyes fell on the Englishman her countenance changed, 
and her whole frame trembled. This, to the captain, was al 
together unaccountable ; being ignorant that the sultan’s wife, 
1n the estimation of her superstitious lord, would be defiled by 
looking on a christian, and would forfeit her life by this act of 
obedience to his mandate. Well may the wife of a sultan 
shudder when unveiled in the presence of a christian, know- 
ing that she will be immediately led to the scaffold to expiate 
the offence. Soon after the interview which cost an innocent 





saved but two. I lament to say Williams was one of the un- 
fortunates. I saw him sink to rise no more. He had hold 








saw the Jew Mousa’s son passing by my house; and for the 


! of an as, but lost his balance—he slipped it, and actually flung]! 








woman her life, the Englishman had some business to transact 








* Secretary of otate for foreign affuirs. 
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with the reis effendi; and when he remarked that he had just 
received a favour, perhaps not frequently granted to foreign- 
ers, that of seeing the sultan’s favourite wife, judge of his 
utter astonishment and horror, when the reis effendi replied— 
“] knew before that you had seen her; and for polluting her- 
self by looking on you, her head was cat off fifteen minutes 
ago? Shocked with the atrocity, he regretted, but in vain, 
that his curiosity had led him to ask a favour which produ- 
ced a result so despotic, inhuman, and tragical.* 





RIDING. 

Palmonary complaints, and cases of general debility, are 
benefited by riding on horseback. 

“To render riding on horseback effectual in a consump- 
tion,” says Dr. Rush, “it should be continued with moderate 
intervals from six to twelve months. It should be repeated 
every two or three years, till the patient has passed the con- 
sumptive stages of life; nay, he must do more; he must ac- 
quire a habit of riding constantly, both at home and abroad.” 

We have witnessed the good effects of riding on horseback | 
in many instances, and feel warranted to say, that if proper- 
ly used, it is radically effective in cases of debility indicated 
by nervous affections. Riding on horseback, and sea-sick- 
ness, have cured more pulinonary affections than the whole 
catalogue of drugs, medicines, syrups, and panaceas. 

The great majority of female complaints arise mainly from 
a want of proper exercise. This cannot be effected by mere 
muscular motion, as walking, sailing, or riding in an easy 
carriage. The viscera require an extraordinary degree of 
motion or agitation to keep them safe from the influence of 
slight changes of atmosphere or diet, as well as the tree, 
shrub, or plant does of the wind or storm that often agitates 
its frame to almost apparent destruction, To those who live 
in crowded cities, many necessary and healthy exercises are 
denied, and that more especially to females, who are conse- 
quently the most numerous class of victims to nervous and de- 
bilitated affections, A late visit to Mr. Blyth’s riding school, 
at Tattersal’s, in Broadway, suggested to us a remedy for this 
growing evil, and we cannot, in justice to humanity, forbear 
to recommend to our fair readers to avail themselves of this 

no less pleasant than healthy exercise, to give tone and vi- 
gour to their tender frames. Mr. B. seems to be perfectly 
master of his profession. When health can be obtained and 
preserved, while contributing to our own pleasure and grati- 
fication as well as the accomplishment of easy motions and 
elegant carriage, it is our own fault if we become nervous, 
dyspeptic, and hypochondriac. 

Mr. Blyth’s grounds are well calculated to answer every 
purpose for necessary exercise. It is an oblong square, (so 
called) or, in equestrian language, a “complete manage,” 
quite preferable in many respects toa circle. If fathers and 
guardians would pay more money to educate their daughters 
in a riding school, and less in a boarding school, they would 
find more “sound minds in sound bodies,” than the fact of| 
every day’s observation establishes. When the body is weak 
or enervate, the mind, however well disciplined and cultiva- 
ted, is restless, peevish, and discontented, and becomes itself, 
a source of diseased reaction on the corporeal system.—In 
short, riding on horseback is a branch of education that de- 


serves attention in our populous cities. Medical Inquirer. 





ROBERT OWEN IN ENGLAND. 

Doring the last three or four weeks, Mr. Owen, of New- 
Lanark, and sundry other places, has been loading the columns 
of the London newspapers with “Addresses to the British 
Nation ;” all setting forth his peculiar views, and containing | 
arguments—we suppose they are at least meant to be such— 
in favour of his newly discovered plans for placing human 
beings on a par, as to moral and intellectual perfection, with 
the cherubim and seraphim. Most of our readers are doubtless || 
acquainted with the nature of his air-built schemes, and some 
of them, perhaps, aware, that if his system of equality be not leas | 
extensive than the four quarters of this globe, he condescends ; 
to propose that an experiment shall be made upon a small 
scale—that at first, Great-Britain with its dependencies only, | 
shall be submitted to his rule and governance, and that at 
once all distinctions of society shall be abolished, all modes of | 
faith become extinct, all such prejudices as doctrine in religion | 
have an end, together with some other trifling matters, such 
as matrimony, for example, and that mankind shall become 
pure and spotless, by the aid of that unerring guide, reason; 
beautiful and good by the help of the unsullied teacher, self- 
interest ; and happy and immortal, because they deserve to 








* For the principal facts contained in the foregoing eketch, we are in- 
debted—eays the Nantucket fuquirer—to a gentleman recently from | 
Smyrna, where the story is well authenticated. ! 


jJing—*1I don’t care a fig for Bernadotte.” 
‘larrested, and under an ancient law of the kingdom, condem- 


be so; working out their own salvation, without either fear 
or trembling. 

What a piece of work is man! and what a piece of work 
does a man make of nothing, or worse than nothing. We 
know Mr. Owen is not a fool; yet he is vainly fancying that 
the world listens to his silly ravings, and that those who do not 
laugh are converts; and that those who openly oppose him, 
must become converts in the end. He is actually, at this mo- 
ment, and has been for some time past, under the firm and 
fixed belief, that another year will not pass over his head, be- 
fore his plans are universally adopted, and all his wild dreams 
become sober realities. The following is extracted from one 
of his addresses; it is the corner-stone of the temple he is 
about to raise. “The plan recommended is to supersede the 
vicious circumstances which pervade the moral, political, and 
commercial system now in practice, by other circumstances 
of more favourable character, formed in accordance with the 
now ascertained law of human nature, that belief and feeling 
are alike independent of the will of the individual. Such a 
combination of circumstances would at once relieve the world 
from all the misery entailed upon it, by the consequences ari- 
sing from a contrary supposition, which supposition could on- 
ly have been upheld through past ages, by reason of the igno- 
rance which pervaded the human race, upon these all-im- 
portant subjects.” British Magezino. 





JONATHAN’S WATCH TRADE. 

A smart young chap who lives away “down east,” gives 
the following account of his first “venture” after arriving in 
Boston. ‘ Nothing happened worth mentioning on the road, 
nor till next morning after I got here and put up in Elm-street. 
I then got off my watch pretty curiously, as you ehall be in- 
formed. I was down in the bar-room and thought it well 
enough to look pretty considerably smart, and now and then 
compared my watch with the clock in the bar, and found it 
as near right as ever it wae—when a fellow stept up to me 
and asked how I'd trade? and says I, for what? and says he, 
for your watch—and says I, any way that will be a fair shake. 
Upon that, says he, I'll give you my watch and five dollars. 
Says I, it’s done! He gave me five dollars, and I gave him 
my watch. Now, eays I, give me your watch; and says he, 
with a loud laugh, I han’t got none—and that kind aturn’d 
the laugh on me. Thinks I let them laugh that lose. Soon 
as the laugh was well over, the feller thought he’d try the 
watch to his ear—why, says he, it don’t go—no, said I, not 
without its carried—then I began to laugh—he tried to open 
it and couldn’t start it a hair, and broke his thumb nail into 
the bargain. Won't she open? says he. Not’s I know on, 
says I; then the laugh seemed to take another turn. Don’t 
you think I got off old Britannia, pretty well considering 7” 





CHARACTER OF A WELL-BRED MAN. 

Some have supposed the tine gentleman and the well-bred 
to be synonymous terms; but I will make it appear that no- 
thing can be more widely different ; the former leaves nature 
entirely, the latter improves upon her. He is neither a slave 
nor an enemy to pleasure, but approves as his reason shall 
direct. He is above stooping to flatter a knave, though in an 
exalted station; nor overlooks merit, though he should find 
it in a cottage. His behaviour is affable and respectful, yet 
not cringing or formal ; and his manners easy and unaffected. 
He misses no opportunity wherein he can oblige his friends, 
yet does it in so delicate a manner that he seems rather to 
have received than conferred a favour. He does not profess 
a passion he never felt, to impose upon the credulity of a 
simple woman, nor will he injure another’s reputation to 
please her vanity. He cannot love where he does not esteem, 
nor ever suffers his passions to overcome his reason. In his 
friendship he is steady and sincere, and lives less for himself] 
than his friend. Letter from a Lady. 





BERNADOTTE. 


A Swedish peasant spoke contemptuously of the king, say- 
The peasant was 


ned to death. The king immediately pardoned the peasant, 
and ordered the law to be repealed. “But,” said the king to 
the judge, ‘I do not like to be insulted, and therefore I can- 
not let this man pass off without some punishment: you will 
therefore please to go to his house, and say to him in my 
name—‘Since you don’t care a fig for Bernadotte, Bernadotte 
don’t care a fig for you.’” 





An itinerant preacher, who rambled in his sermons, when 





requested to stick to the text, replied, that ‘‘scattering shot 
hit the most birds.” 











In glancing over the motley mass of printed sheets with 
which we exchange, amid the satisfactory quantity of praise 
which has heen freely and cheerfully awarded us by the lead- 
ing journals in our principel cities, we here and there perceive 
a sprinkling of impotent abuse in a few papers of rather equi- 
vocal character. To this we donot object. Success will always 
engender envy and bad feeling in little minds, and why should 
we hope to escape scot-free more than others? Whatever 
may be the ostensible reason assigned for theese attacks, we 
know that the real cause is the rapidly increasing circulation 
of the Mirror. This, and this alone, is the unpardonable 
offence which cannot be forgiven by decayed and decaying 
journals ; and this being the case, we can well afford to regard 
with calmness those ebullitions of petty malice which the na- 
tural course of pecuniary operations will soon silence for ever : 
before being consigned over to the tender attentions of their 
creditors, the editors of those sorry affairs naturally desire, 
like dying reptiles, to spit their expiring venom on those who 
have been more fortunate than themselves, and we think they 
ought to be indulged in this their last gratification, as it cannot 
possibly harm any one. Our respectable and thriving com- 
petitors have never evinced ought towards us but civility and 
gentlemanly courtesy, which we have done our best to de- 
serve; and as for those who will soon be no more, we do not 
desire to accelerate their latter end even by a paragraph. 
Peace be with them. 

One of our opponents—no, not our opponente—but one of 
our revilers, who has gained some little notoriety by his extraor- 
dinary and Pistolonian manner of putting the English language 
together, is extremely desirous that we should bring him fur- 
ther into notice by replying to his incomprehensibilities. We 
really have every desire to do a good-natured turn towards an 
unfortunate being, but are prevented in consequence of his 
improper use of adjectives, we having made a resolution in 
the commencement of our career, never to reply to any person 
that used more than four adjectives per line ; this gentleman 
averages six, so that the public will at once perceive the utter 
impossibility of our complying with his wishes. 

Music.—We are glad to perceive that both here and in Eng- 
land, great exertions are making for the further advancement of 
this delightful science. In London, a new and magnificent in- 
stitute has sprung up entitled the ‘‘ Panarmonion,” principally 
devoted to instruction in singing, but also including dancing 
and elocution. Such an establishment cannot fail in produ- 
cing the most striking effects, as it is to be superintended by 
the celebrated Signor Gesualdo Lanza, a professor who has 
been more successful in the education of his pupils than per- 
haps any other, and has been instrumental in bringing for- 
ward some of the brightest ornaments of the English stage. 
We subjoin a small portion of the prospectus : 

“The vocal department of this establishment will be com- 
posed of twenty-four ladies and twenty-four gentlemen, who 
will be taught by Signor Gesualdo Lanza, assisted by his pro- 
fessional pupils, and will be thoroughly instructed in the vocal 
department of the drama, for oratorio performances, and for 
public concerts, on the most approved and scientific principles : 
upon a system, the merits of which will be duly appreciated, 
when is considered the brilliant success of the under-mentioned 
distinguished vocalists, who were the pupils of Signor Lanza : 
Mrs. Austin, late of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, now in 
America ; Miss Bolton, ditto, ditto, now Lady Thurlow ; Miss 
Herbert, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden; Miss Mori, 
formerly of the Italian Opera, now of the Opera House, Paris ; 
Mies Stephens, of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden ; Miss M. Tree, formerly of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden ; Mr. Duruset, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden; 
Mr. J. Smith, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, &c.” 

The ballet department will be under the direction of Noble, 
and other eminent instructors in saltatory evolutions. 

To Correspondents.—L. G. W. must at once perceive the 
obvious impropriety, not to say indelicacy, which would at- 
tach to the publication in this miscellany, of his well written 
and better meant notice of its general character and merits. 
We sincerely thank him for the expression of his kind feelings 
—and, on most other subjects, we shall cheerfully gratify our 
vanity by publishing any communication from his fluent pen. 

Concert.—Miss Sterling's concert will take place on Tues- 
day next at Masonic Hall. The Misses Gillingham, Ettienne, 
Schott, Hansen, and other distinguished professors have vo- 
lunteered their services. 

Orphan Asylum.—The amount received on Sunday last at 
St. Patrick’s! cathedral, in behalf_of\the orphan asylum, 
Prince-strect, amounted to four hundred and-seven dollars. 
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SRCOND VERSE. 


To eee, as my fair one pase’d by, 
Some hermit peep out of his cell, 
How he thinks of his youth with a sigh, 
How fondly he wishes her well ; 
On him she may smile, if she please, 
It will warm the cold bosom of age, 
But cease, gentle Hebe, O cease, 
Such softness would ruin the sage. 





VWARIBTIBS. 


History oF NAVAL UNIFORM IN ENGLAND.—A very curious 
paper was recently read before the Society of Antiquaries by 
Mr. Ellis. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, it appeared from 
this communication, the commanders were ordered to dress in 
scarlet, which they continued to do by royal ordinance until 
the Commonwealth, and from that period till the time of George 
the Second, naval officers dressed according to their own fan- 
¢ies, each commander of a vessel having a whim in costume 
of his own. A letter on the eame subject was also read by 
Mr. Locker, of Greenwich Hospital, who states that the pre- 
sent naval uniform (blue, faced with white) was ordered by 
George the Second, in consequence of observing the effect of 
those blended colours in a riding-dress of the dutchess of Bed- 
ford. Epaulettes, it seems; are quite a modern invention, 
insomuch, that Nelson, in the early part of his life, threaten- 
ed to cut two of his naval friends, as intolerable coxcombe, 
merely because they mounted epaulettes. 

‘Tue sips oF amMERIcA.—We have been highly gratified, 
says a late English paper, by inspecting some beautiful and 
highly-finished engravings of the birds of America, from 
drawings made on the spot, by John James Audubon, a cele- 
brated naturalist, possessed not only of science, but feeling 
and taste. Where a difference of plumage exists between 
the sexes, both the male and female birds have been repre- 
sented; in many instances they are beautifully grouped in 
their respective avocations. The size of the work is double- 
elephant, and the birds are nearly as large as life. Where 
all are eminently attractive, it is almost invidious to particu- 
tarize. To those who derive pleasure from the study of na- 
tural history, that highway to the throne of the Almighty 
Creator of the glorious eagle and the fairy humming-bird, 


such a work is invaluable; and to those who without being 
scientific, love to gaze upon the works of God, and “ gazing! 
to adore,” Mr. Audubon’s productions must prove a never-end- 
ing source of interest and amusement. The drawings are| 
published by Mr. R. Havell, jun. in Newman-street. 

New system oF EDUCATION.—A vast degree of attention 
has been for some time excited on the continent, to the merits} 
lof a new system of education, of which M. Jacotot, of Louvain, 
jis the inventer and founder. He termsit “ Universal Instruc- 
tion,” from the fact, that its principles admit of application to} 
every subject in the universe of knowledge. This system, 
indeed, presents what hed never before been presented, an 
harmonious whole, which although of remarkably simple ma-| 
chinery, is yet of astonishing energy. A pamphlet has just 
made its appearance in London, the intention of which.is to 
furnish a complete general notion of the principles and method 
of this new system, from the operation of which, the most| 
marvellous results have been undeniably obtained. If a royal 
road to learning be in the nature of things accessible, Jacotot| 
has assuredly discovered it. 

Scorr’s Lrg oF NaPoLEON.—The last Foreign Quarterly 
Review tells us, that though every one of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels has been translated into Polish, yet so much are the 
Poles and Sir Walter at issue with respect to the character o 
Napoleon, that not a single bookseller can be found in Poland 
courageous enough to advertise a translation of the celebrated 
Life of Bonaparte. 

Literary c.us.—Mr. Campbell, the poet, is busily employ- 
ed in organizing a club to be composed principally of literary 
men, and thence to be called the Literary Club. No man : 





the present day could be found to unite a greater nutnber of| 
the qualities necessary toeucceed in such an undertaking than 
Mr. Campbell himself. 





occurrence has recently thrown a family of respectability in 
Paris into the deepest afftiction. Mille. C. had suffered severe- 
ly and long froma pulmonary complaint, which had been 
pronounced by her medical advisers likely to terminate in 
death in a few days. The eldest of her three brothers, a pro- 
fessor at one of the principal colleges, overwhelmed at the 
sight of the protracted sufferings of a sister whom he tender- 
ly loved, formed the resolution of at once putting an end to 
them: and, with this wild idea, went to the house of their 
parents, killed her with a pistol-shot, and fled. He left a let- 
ter behind, announcing that when it was opened, be himself 
would be no longer living, and entreating that he might be 
buried with his sister. A few hours afterwards, his parents 
received intelligence of his having entered the house of a 
friend, where he executed his purpose by blowing out his 
brains. 

Marcu oF 1nnovaTion.—If it be true that an Italian thea- 
tre is about to be established at Constantinople, it may lead 
to an important change in the opinions and habits of the 
Moslems. Women, not only unveiled, but exhibiting them- 
selves on an open stage, while the rest of the sex, assembled 
in public, are exposed to the gaze of grave Mahometans, 
grinning Franks, and other dogs, who may choose to pay a 
piastre for a stare at the beauties of Georgia and Circassia— 
this isa step in the march of innovation scarcely to be credited 
ed 
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VOLUMES VII. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 








CHANGES, 
We meet in the sunshine of gladness 
To brighten our memory’s chain, 
We part in the twilight of sadness, 
Perchance to meet never again. 


From the hearth of our childhood we sever, | 
In the land of the stranger to dwell, 
To the friends of our bosom for ever 
We whisper the parting farewell. 
And yet, o’er the stretch of the billow, {| 
As lonely and cheerless we roam, | 
In dreams by our wave-circled pillow, 
We hear the sweet voices of home. 


Though the shroud and the green sward may cover 
The fond hearts that shrined us so deep, 
Yet in visions their spirits shall hover, | 
Like angels of light o’er our sleep. | 
Then joy! for those visits betoken 
A being o’er death’s wide domain ! 
Be the links of affection all broken, | 
The future shall join them again. 
Oh yes, though disparted we wander 
In sadness down life’s farthest slope, 
While darkly our memories ponder i 
O'er all the lost pleiads of hope. 
Though chill to our coffinless bosom ] 
The ice of the arctic shall cling, i 
Or flowers round our sepulchres blossom, | 
Where sweetly the tropic birds sing : 
Yet when from their maguldering eercmeente 
The trumpet-roused sleepers I start, 
In the thrill of remembered endearments, 
We shall meet—may we meet not to part ! Paorgvs. 





VERSES, 
Written among the Allegany Mountains in Virginia. 
How calm and glorious is the hour of night 
In these uncultured solitary wilds, 
When o’er each lowly vale and height, 
The full-orb'd moon in cloudless fustre smiles. 
‘Thoee lofty mountains with their forests’ green, 
And summits towering to the sky, 
How proody do they rise o'er all the scene, 
lift the thoughts from earth, to muse on high. 
And yon pure rivulet that pours al 
Playing and sparkling in the moon 
How sweet the music of its vesper song 
Inchangeful cadence falls upon the ear. 


And hark, the roar of those far-spreading woods, 
Sinking or rising as the winds sweep by ; 
Myriads of voices fill these solitude, 
‘And send the notes of melody on high : 
While all his works with one accord rejoice 
And pour forth praises to the Great Supreme, 
Shall man, unmoved, withhold his nobler voice, 
Nor glow with raptures on the glorious theme 7 
His bounteous goodness all creatian fills, 
Even those wild woods where solitude prevails; 
He sends his dews upon the untrodden hills, 
And flowers he scatters o’er the lonely vales. 


Scenes unfrequented by the feet of men 
Display his goodness and proclaim his might ; 
He feeds the wild-deer in the secret glen, 
And the young eagles on the craggy height. 
His mighty hand the vivid lightning speeds, 
And bursts the clouds that o’er the hills impend, 
‘The mountain stream through distant lands he leads, 
And joy and melody his steps attend. 
To trace his wonders through each varying clime, 
And all his mercies to the eons of men; 
Fills the rapt soul with ecstacy sublime, 
Beyond the efforts of the poet’s pen. 
Oh, solitude, how blissful are the hours 
Among thy shages in heavenly musing past, 
When nature leads us through her secret bowers, 
And contemplation spreads the rich repast ! 
Amid the haunts of men the thoughtful mind, 
That fain would soar above the things of earth, 
Finds her bold flight on every hand confined 
By care distracted, and seduced by mirth. 
But in the deep and solemn hour of night 
‘The soul luxusiates in a scene like this, 





clear; 
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From cliff to cliff she wings her daring flight 
Over foaming cataract, or dark abyss: 


Or else uplifted o’er the things of time, 

By heavenly faith from all her bonds set free 
Among the fields of ether treads sublime, 

And holds communion with the Deity. 


Oh! how transporting is the glorious thought, 
That He, whose power controls yon worlds above, 
Is ever nigh—and ever found when sought 
To save and bless us with a father’s love. 


Even his chastisements are with kindness fraught, 
And seal instruction on th’ attentive mind; 
Driven by disease, these distant shades I sought, 
And all the fruitless cares of life resigned. 
T'was then He met me and in mercy heal’d 
The raging fever that ay strel it deprest ; 
His love paternal to my soul revealed, 
And swelled the tide of rapture in my breast. 
Then oh, my heart, mayst thou continual turn 
To Him whose power alone can guide thy ways ; 
May love divine upon thy altar burn, 
And every thought and feeling speak his praise. 





ELEGIAC STANZAS. 
Oh thou lamented, absent one, 
To thee my thoughts would stray, 
In evening’s consecrated hour, 
Or mid the pomp of day. 


Thine image is before me now, 
Oh, would it ne’er depart ! 
That gentle mien, that angel smile, 
Are graven on my heart. 
From fancy in the festal hall 
Thy fairy form recedes ; 
"Fhou art not at our trysting place, 
And stricken memory bleeds. 
And when thy favourite song is breathed, 
In well-remembered tone, 
Thy voice upon its echo floats, 
But where art thou—my own? 
What was the strong, though nameless spell, 
That bound my Heart to thee ? ee 
Te was not beauty, for around 
I many fairer see. 
It was e meek and holy charm, 
An intellectual grace, 
A mind of purity and truth, 
More lovely than thy face. 
How oft from revelry and mirth, 
~ My wa are beets would thegh 
'o soli wi musing ts 
Would give thee back to me. 
Beloved ! though this cherished pain 
Now sheds its blight o’er all, 
I would not from its rest above, 
‘Thy gentle spirit call. 
And yet while on life’s faithless sea 
My sinking heart is tost, 
How could I cease to sigh for thee, 
For thee, the loved and lost! 
‘Thou’rt gone, and what remains to me? 
Life’s silver chain is riven— 
Oh that I soon away may flee, 
And reach thy home in heaven! 





sive poison. In vain did the feeble voice of distress and thé 
| soul-piercing ery of misery appeal to his adamantine bosom 
In vain did the forlorn orphan and the famished widow crave 
a morsel of his bread; they were rudely repulsed from his irt- 
hospitable door, and their importunities denounced with a 
bitter curse. Traffic was a grovelling niggard both in principle 
and practice ; he never spent a farthing but through absolute 
|necessity. No pleasure, however seducing, no amusement, 
| however attractive, if its enjoyment cost the most insignificant 
| trifle, possessed charms sufficient to allure him. He lived on 
a system of the most rigid economy, of which his personal 
appearance in particular, gave the fullest indications. His 
hat (to begin with the most conspicuous article of his dress) 
| dated its existence several years back. Its hue had probably 
|once been a jet black, but through excessive wear and ex- 
| posure to the inclemency of the weather, it had become a fiery 
||red; it had also apparently lost its pristine shape, and now 
began to exhibit the most striking symptoms of a rapid disso- 
lution. His modest black coat had descended through three 
successive generations, and was by no means the feast singular 
part of his dress; it was perfectly threadbare, and as devoid 
of nap, as the deserts of Arabia are said to be of verdure and 
+|| vegetation ; its cut was also very odd, so much s0, that divers 
persons, skilled in the art of making habiliments, repeatedly 
declared that they had never seen a vestment of similar 
form. In addition to this, there were also in it three or four 
rents of divers dimensions, which had evidently been repaired 
by some individual not expert in the mystery of the needle. 
His vest, bespattered with ink of various hues, and his yellow 
coloured trousers, ‘a world too wide,” laid claim to antiquity 
as justly as any other item of his dress. And then last, not 
least, his crimson stockings, unseemingly darned in some 
places with yellow yarn, and his ponderous shoes, well forti- 
fied on the soles with nails of uncommon size, and ornament- 
ed with a pair of huge buckles of glittering brass, completed 
& picture of more than ordinary interest. He also kept a half 
starved servant, whose stomach was seldom or never free from 
a very disagreeable sensation, called hunger, and whose meagre 
looks bore abundant evidence of his master’s thrifty manage- 
ment. This servant was obliged to work for bare bed and 
board, if a dirty mattress, a little pork and @ few cold potatoes 
can be dignified with the name. He wasa factotum in the 
household, that is to say, he cooked his master’s victuals, 
cleaned his boots, brushed his clothes, cut hie hair, and, in 
short, performed a number of other operations too tedious to 
mention. 

‘Traffic was a regular church-going man. He usually listen- 
ed to the sermon with the deepest attention, and seemed to 
have his heart engrossed with the solemnity of the subject. 
His keen, hazel eye, instead of roving from place to place, 
and amusing itself with a variety of objects, was continually 
riveted on the parson. One Sunday afternoon, as he was thus 
sitting in his pew, his eye fixed on the pulpit and his mind 
apparently absorbed in profound meditation, a beautiful form 
in white rustled by him; a rich fragrance scented the air and 
made it an elysium of delight! Curiosity, that all-powerful 
stimulus, for once kindled itself in his breast, and he mechani 








Exo18a.||cally turned his gaze from the parson to the fair object that 


neem || fitted before him like a fairy elf. Heavens! what symmetry 





ORIGINAL TALES. 








A SKETCH. 


But lovo, first learned in a lady's cyes, 
Lives not alone imamured in the brain; 

But, with the motion of all elements, 

Cou swift as thought in every power; 
And givesto overy power a double power 
Above their functions and their offices—Shaks. 











of form! what beauty! what perfection met his wondering 
eye! The icy heart of our hero was dissolved at the sight ; 
he began to feel the influence of some strange power, and to 
find a passion—a feeling, hitherto new, hitherto unknown, 
raising within his labouring breast, and enthralling every 
faculty. In vain did he strive to compose himself, and collect 
his scattered senses ; all his endeavours proved fruitless, and 
only tended to render his perturbation the more visible. 


Tnarric wasa young merchant, possessing considerable|| Neither the parson nor the sermon had now any more charms 
property and some personal beauty. He was well known for'|for him; the recollection of both had apparently been swallow- 
his steady habits, his strict attention to business, his scrupu-||ed up in the vortex of this new emotion. His eye instinctively 
lous punctuality, his rigid integrity, and his wary prudence. |/stole another glance of the fair object, who was now seated. 
He was prompt in his appearance on ’change—not a moment/| What soul-thrilling delight did that single glance convey ! 
too late—as regular as the town clock—his word was like a|/what ecstatic rapture did it dart through the frame! what 
covenant—his promise like a bond. With all these excellent|| angelic fascination did it impart to every senset But why 
qualities he was the most abject miser on earth ; avarice was||attempt to describe that which beggars description? Why 
his ruling principle, money his polar star. ‘his passion had, || attempt, with the cold monumental imagery of words, to de- 
like < deadly mildew, blighted ell the finer feelings of his'! fine that which ncither thetongue can express nor the imagi- 
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nation conceive? Suffice it to say that Traffic was in love ; 
desperately 80, for the first time in his life. The more he gazed, 
the more he became enraptured—every moment disclosed some 
latent charm and brought to view some hidden grace. Yes, 
reader, the omnipotent god of love had entered the citadel of 
his heart, had routed the host of niggard passions which 
Jefended it, and dispelled the icy chillness which so lon: 
had frozen the “genial current of his soul” At the conclu: 

sion of the service our hero left the church, and shaped his 
course homewards like an automaton. He walked unusually 
slow, his hands lodged in his deep pockets, and his eyes in- 
tently fixed on the ground, probably musing on the events of 
the afternoon. In his mental aberrations he would, now ani 
then, significantly shake his head, and sometimes accompany 
that movement with a huge shrug of his shoulders, to the nv 
small entertainment of divers persons, whose gravity was 
very much relaxed at the sight. Upon reaching his door he 
gave a thundering rap, which made his little tenement shak - 
toits foundation. Quick (the servant) having consigned him- 
self to the arms of Morpheus, seemed in no haste to make 
his appearance, and it was not until Traffic preferred severai 
sigorous applications to the door with his foot that he obtain- 
ed admission. Therefore, as soon as the door opened, he 
pestowed sundry lusty blows and kicks upon the ribs of hi« 
servant, and exhibited various other tokens of displeasure, the 
«ilects of which poor Quick felt for many days afterwards. 
After having thus compensated his domestic for his vigilance, 
the love-sick merchant seated himself at supper; but although 
his appetite waa exceedingly good, vet on this occasion he 
could not taste a morsel. His heart was so full, and his 
thoughts so much engaged with the fair being who had attract- 
ed his attention in church, that he loathed the very idea of 
nourishment. He went to bed in hopes that sleep would soon 
free him from the disquietude of mind under which he labour- 
ed. But in this he found himself deceived; in vain did he 
court repose and seek to bury his uneasiness in a temporary 
oblivion. The short intervals of slumber which he enjoyed were 
constantly haunted with the image of hischarmer. He tossed! 
himself from side to side, spent the live-long night in a state 
of feeverish restlessness, and rose unrefreshed in mind and 
body, just as the sun began to show his laughing face to this 
nether world. He hastily dressed himself, and in so doing, 
cowmitted a multitude of grievous blunders, solely incident 
to poor wights who are “ head overears in love.’ He mistook 
his white neckcloth for a napkin, and soiled it considerably 
Letore he discovered the mistake; he buckled on his shoes, 
entirely forgetting first to put on his crimson stockings, and 
concluded by wearing his white vest wrong side out, thereby 

exhibiting a figure irresistibly droll. 

Quick, upon seeing his master, with difficulty restrained 
lis laughter. Mustering up all the gravity in his power, he 
briefly apprised our hero of the strangeness of his dress, and 
suggested the propriety of rectifying it. ‘The latter, upon 
viewing himself, confessed the justness of the remark with a 
woful grin, and began to put his exterior to rights with all 
possible expedition. This done, he ordered breakfast—but 
he might as well have attempted to swallow a camel, as to 
eat a mouthful of food; his appetite was gone. The fact is, 
reader, his distemper (if love can be so termed) was every 
monient taking deeper root, and gaining new strength. In 
despair, he sallied down into his office, opened his leger, and 
began to cast up accounts; but, singular to relate, he made 
blunder after blunder, blot after blot, and erasure after erasure, 
to the great disfiguration of his hitherto clean and spotless 

ages. He then started for ’change, found he was half an 
hour too soon, and so turned back : got home, dropped into a 
reverie, fell asleep, and dreamt of his unknown; when he | 
awoke, he found himself an hour too late, wondered how the 
deuce it could have happened, and concluded with muttering 
astring of curses upon his reckless stupidity. 

But why do I attempt to portray the countless operations | 
of love, step by step? It would require a much abler genius, 
and a far more skilful pen than mine. I therefore leave | 
it to thy fertile imagination to conceive how much our hero! 
was pestered with his new passion both day and night, and| 
iow many tender sighs, heart-rending moans, and doletul 








cjuculations (ail indicative of disconsvlate love) were emitted |: = 


from his anguished bosom. Suffice it to say, that T'raflic, in 
a few days became an altered man—he forgot his engage- 
ments, neglected his speculations, was not seen in Wall street, 
and in truth, was unusually remiss in his business. He spent 
the week in a state of the utmost impatience. In short, he 
awaited the arrival of the approaching Sunday with the great- 





He was not, however, so deeply in love as not to perceive 
the necessity of amending his external appearance; being) 
well aware that a dazzling oxterior, more than any thing else, 
was calculated to captivate the eye, and make a permanent 
i:npression on the heart of the tair. He therefore repaired to! 
‘a neighbouring tailor (whose matchless skill the trump of| 
fame had blazoned forth, both far and wide) and without any 
-eremony, desired him to make him a suit of clothes with the: 
utinost dis; atch. The nun of the needle, with a profound 
how, and a reverential scrape of his foot, intimated his ac- 
quiescence, and instantly commenced operations by measur- 
ing the dimensions of his customer. ‘This done, the latter bid 
the knight of the thimble good by, and directed his steps to 
a barber’s shop, where his hair was soon arranged in systema- 
tic order; much to the satisfaction of Traffic, who, upon con- 
sulting a mirror, declared that Quick was the most arrant 
bungler on the face of the carth, and was not fit to cut the 
til of a mountain cat. 

After passing a variety of extravagant encomiums on the 
barber’s skill, the lover returned home, much pleased with his 
appearance. The remainder of the week was spent in making 
arrangements for the ensuing Sunday. 

The “eventful day” at length arrived. He rose at the peep 
of dawn, full of all the eager impatience which lovers, in simi- 
lar circumstances, are so apt to feel: never was he in better 
humour. Alter spending considcrable time at his toilette, 
urraying himself in his new clothes, and surveying himself} 
trom head to foot several times with extreme complacency, 
he called up his servant. And now, gentle reader, you will 
at once perceive, that the sweet angel of love had rooted up 
the weeds of avarice from our hero’s breast, and planted in 
it the genial bud of benevolence, which began to bloom in 
all the freshness of spring, and to diffuse around it a reviv- 
ing odour. Quick came. What was his surprise and joy, 
upon receiving as a present his master’s former apparel. 
‘The poor fellow could hardly believe the evidence of his senses : 
he wept for joy, and manifested his gratitude in a number of 
antic grimaces, which would have ruffled the composure of a 
saint. Traffic now set out for church, with a palpitating 
heart. Upon reaching it, he seated himself in his pew, anx- 
iously awaiting the arrival of his Dulcinca. She soon made 
her appearance; his heart throbbed with delight; his eye 
met hers! they tenderly gazed on cach other; in a word, 
their passion became mutual. Divine service being ended, 
the congregation left the church, and among them the fair, 
Julia, followed by Troffic at a respectful distance. The latter 
in vain tormented his brain in planning a manceuvre to get 
an introduction. Fortune however, soon released him from 
his embarrassment: the sky suddenly became overcast, the 
clouds thickened, the rain descended in torrents. He thanked 
his stars, forhe was luckily provided with a cane which con- 
tained an umbrella; he flew to her, tendered his umbrella, 
and of course his services. Julia thankfully accepted his offer, 
and they procceded on their way. But, reader, to spare your 
time and my ink and paper, Pll be brief Our hero, on reach- 
ing the house of his mistress, was pressed by her to step in: 
he was transported with joy at her request. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, he was introduced to her mother, who was a 
widow of respectable fortune, and one of the cleverest old 
ladies in existence. She received him with much courtesy, 
for she knew him to be a merchant of standing, and thought 
him a good match for her daughter. In fine, ‘Traffic received 
invitation after invitation. At last he mustered up sufficient 
boldness to open his heart to his mistress. She heard him 
with a smile, which bespoke her willingness to gratify bis 
fondest wishes. The match was concluded; and in the short 
space of three weeks, fast as the priest could make them, they 
were one. Soon after his marriage, Trafic became renowncd, 
both far and wide for his liberality. Every one witnessed his 
kindness. The unfortunate never applied to him in vain; 
nor did the cry of affliction reach his ear, without instant re- 
lief being administered. This, gentle reader, is the history 
of one of the most unfeeling misers that ever lived ; and this] 
|the wondrous, thrice wondrous change, which the omnipo- 
tence of love effected in a heart, which was once steeled 
against every tender emotion. Cc. F. B. 
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Chronicles of the City of Gotham. By a retired Common 
Councilman. L2mo. pp. 269. New-York: G.&C.& H. 
Carvill. 1830. 


Ripicutx is a powerful weapon, whether employed against 





est eagerness, and his warm imagination already pictured to 


itself the thrilling rapture, and the ineffable delight attendant 


on successfal love. 


“which should never be trifled with, should be treated so irre- 





the vices or follies of the day; there is danger, however, in 


verently, as to shock even those who are pleased to sce vice 
whipped of justice, but not to see Justice in the garb of a 
buffoon. 

We have our doubts whether the re-action of a severe jest 
is not sometimes, like the recoil of a piece of artillery, more 
injurious to the jester and his cause than to the object of at- 
tack, since both jester and cannonier are often imprudent in 
the quantum of ammunition, and hence produce an explosion. 
Ridicule, however, when untinctured by malevolence and 
satire, when not prompted by personal revenge, may be bene- 
ficially brought to bear upon the foibles, and even vices of a 
community ; and we know of no writer who more skilfully 
uses these arms than the author of the ‘Chronicles of the 
City of Gotham.” We are aware that it will be urged by 
some that there are no such cotcries as the Petticoata, Apple- 
bys, and other blue-stocking jigurantes that are introduced 
in these chronicles under the soft name of “the azure hose ;”” 
but that there are substantial forms which throw out shadows 
like these, we are also aware. The grossness of a caricature 
tends to draw more attention to it ; but because it is monstrous, 
the excellence of it is not the less apparent ; as, if one were to 
tidicule the present grotesque poke bonnet, the surest way to 
accomplish that object would be to enlarge the dimensions on 
paper far beyond the real enormities which excite the ridicule. 
The writer of this work, so far from being inimical to what- 
ever of refinement may be drawn from the literature and 
manners of toreign nations, is perhaps as sincere an admirer 
of what is really valuable in the attaimments of other na- 
tions as any of our writers, and would lament their exclu- 
sion from our country as much as he justly and happily 
satirizes the propensity, but too common amongat us, and un- 
fortunately becoming still more so, to neglect our own produc- 
tions and indulge in a morbid appetite for every thing exotic, 
simply because itis so. ‘The volume before us possesses much 
originality of thought, conveyed ina lively and piquant style, 
The satire is rather broad, and yet not too much so for the 
subject, more especially as through it are perceptible the dis- 
position to elevate the minds and improve the hearts of his 
readers. There is somewhcre a dash at the present system of 
education, but our boarding-school misses should see in it no- 
thing more than a friendly hint that there is something to be 
learned beyond the exercises of their teen-days, however solid 
their lessons may be. We give a few extracts, showing the 
general character of the work. The story of “The Politician’* 
may be read by all ladies ambitious of appearing at the court 
at Washington, as well as by the aspiring politicians of this 
Machiavellian age ; amusement, and perhaps instruction may 
be derived from it. “The Dumb Girl” ought to have appeared 
in the annual report of some public charity, rather than within 
the boards of an entertaining compend of things to be laughed 
atad libitum. But to the extracts. 

The following from “the Azure Hose” shows the extent to 
which the author carries his antipathy to the “bugbear,” as 
he terms the fancied superiority of every thing forcign, merely 
because it is foreign. 

“ Were you ever abroad, Mr. Highfield 2" 

‘"No, but I intend it one of these days. I wish to go there 
to undeceive myself, and get rid of those ignoble ideas of the 
superiority of every thing abroad inculcated by books, and 
by every thing we see and hear from our youth upwards. 
’Tis worth while to go, if for no other purpose than getting 
rid of this monstrous bugbear.” 

“ What,” said they all, with one voice, ‘ you don't believe 
in the superiority of foreign literature ?” 

“Not of the present day.” 

“Nor foreign manners ?” 

“No, nor morals either.” 

“Nor of French cookery 2” quoth Puddingham. 

“Nor of English poetry ? quoth Goshawk. 

“Nor of Italian skies?’ quoth Miss Overend, enthusiasti 


‘cally. 


“Nor of London porter?’ exclaimed Mrs. Coates. 

“No, no, no, no,” replied Highfield, good-humouredly, yet 
earnestly; “as to your Italian skies, a friend of mine assured 
me he was three months in Italy and never saw a clear sky. 
The truth is, we take our ideas of Italian skies from English 
poets, who, not having an opportunity of seeing the sun at 
home above once or twice a year, vault into raptures with the 
delight of sunshine on the continent. Those of our country- 
ten who jud-e for themselves have assured me that in no 
part of Europe have they ever seen such beautiful blue skics, 
such starry firmaments, and such a pure transparent air, as 
our summers and autunins present almost every day and every 





using it against the former, lest matters of serious importance, 





night. And as to their Venus de Medicis, 1 need not go out 
of the room to satisfy myself that there is no necessity fora 
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veyage to Europe to meet gocldesses that shame all the beau- 
ties of antiquity; and he howed ajl round, to the ladies, who 
each took the compliment herself, and pardoned his numerous 
heresies on the score of his orthodoxy in one particular. 

“T am exactly the height of the Venus de Medicine,” said 
little Mrs. Cuates, and forgot the slander on the English skies. 
“You mean to go to Europe, and visit Almanacks.” 

“ For what, inadam? To see a company of well dressed 
men and women, who look exactly like ourselves, only the 
ladies are not half so handsome, nor do they dance half so well? 
No, if I go abroad at all, it will be to learn properly to esti- 
mate the happiness of my own country.” 

The ladies, though they could not get over the silly and vulgar 
notion of the superiority of society abroad, all thought High- 
field a very polite, agreeable young tellow, and Lucia found 
herself on the very threshold of relishing a little common 
sense. The party soon after separated, having spent a mos 
improving morning. 

“In the same vein of satire or affected misanthropy, is the 
following. ‘The poetical curse is pungent enough to have 
been produced by Sterne or Southey. The compliment to 
Miss Sedgwick is tully justilied by the talent displayed in the 
work alluded to, which has since wade its appearance under 
the title of “ Clarence.” 

They found ail the azures, except Mr. Goshawk, assembled 
at one of the drawing room windows, Mrs. Petticoats and all 
clamorously reading, and clamorously applauding some 
verses written on a pane of glass, with a diamond pencil. 
'The reader shall not miss them. They ran as follows: 


Cursed be the vun—'tis buta heavenly tell! 
womnn’s planet pale 
Cursed the bright wild fortunes tell ; 
And cursed the ctements ! I could rail 
At power, and potentates, and paltry polf, 
‘And, most of all, at that vile wretch, myeelf! 


Whatare the bonds of life, but haiters tied 7 
What love, but luxury of bitter woe ? 

What man, but misery pe 
Wat woman, but an angel fallen below ? 

‘What hell but heaven—whnt heaven but hell above ? 

What love, but hate—whut hate, but eurdled love? 


‘What wedlock, but community of ill? 
‘What single blessediess, but double pain? 

What life's Bost sweres, buta vile doctor's pill 
What hife itself’ but dying o'er again ? 

And what this earth, the vilest, and the last, 
On which the pl oets ail their offutscast ? 


Ob! doubly cursed. 
Here it would seem, the bard stopped to take breath, over- 
come either hy his own exertions, or tinding there was nothing 
left for him to curse. 

“T never heard such delightful swearing,” cried Miss Ap- 
pleby.” 

“What charming curses!” cried Miss Overend. 

“ What touching misanthropy !” cried Mr. Paddleford. 

“ What powerful writing!” cried Puddingham. 

“What glowing meteors!” cried Mrs. Coates, determined 
not to mistake meteors for metaphors this time. 

Lucia said nothing, but the tumults of her bosom told her 
nobody could write such heart-rending lines but Mr. Goshawk. 

“Don't you think them equal to Lord Byron” said Miss| 
Appleby to Highfield. 

“Very likely, madam, Lord Byron wrote a vast deal of| 
heartless fustian.” 

“ Heartless fustian !” screamed Miss Appleby, and “heart- 
less fustian!’ echoed the rest of the azures, with the excep- 
tion of Lucia, who determined not to commence the watch- 
chain that evening, if ever. 

“ Fustian! do you call such poetry fustian 7 so full of power. 
ful writing, and affording such delicious excitement! For 
my part, I can't live without excitement of some kind or other,” 
said Miss Overend. 

“What kind of excitement do you mean, madam,” said 
Highfield, mischievously, ‘the Morgan excitement or the| 
Stephenson excitement ?” 

“Pshaw! Mr. Highfield, you are always ridiculing senti- 
ment. 1 mean the excitement of powerful writing, powerful 
feeling, powerful passion, gricf, joy, rage, despair, madness, 
misanthropy, pain, pleasure, anticipation, retrospection, disay- 
pointment, hope, and—and—every thing that creates excite- 
ment. By the by, they say the author of Redwood is coming 
out with a new novel. I wonder what it is about.” 

“J don’t know,” answered Highfield, “but 1 will venture | 
to predict it will be all that is becoming in a sensible, weli | 
bred, well educated, delicate woman, neither misled bya false 
taste nor affected sentiment.” 

“Pooh !? said the great Puddingham, “there is no fire in 
her works.” 

Nor brimstone either,” said Highfield. 
“Nor murder,” said Miss Appleby. 















be Nothing to make the heart burst like a barrel of gun- 
powder,” said little Mrs. Petticoats. 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Highfield, “ but a book may be worth 
something without either fire, murder, or gunpowder in it.” 

In conclusion, we recommend this entertaining volume to 
all the readers of the Mirror, not doubting its power to instruct 
as well as amuse. 





Sketches of Public Characters. Drawn from the Living| 
and the Dead. With notices of other matters. Bv Ignatius | 
Loyola Robertson, LL.D. a resident of the United States. 
New-York: E. Bliss. 12mo. pp. 259. 1830. 

We have only found time to look through this book in a 
cursory manner. It is evidently from the pen of a practised 
writer. The style is easy and graceful. The author expresses 
his opinions of men and things with great freedom, and we 
believe them to be generally correct. Many no doubt will 
complain that his list of celebrated men is rather limited, and 
that several are placed here who have no pretensions tosuch an 
honour. We are however aware of the impossibility of com- 
prehending all our “distinguished characters,” in so small a; 
volume as the one before us. The writer probably confined him- 
self to those within the compass of his persona! observation. } 
The following sketches will afford our readers an opportunity | 
of judging of his manner. 

Wesster.—The person of Mr. Webster is singular and 
commanding : his height is above the ordinary size, but he 
cannot be called tall; he is broad acrogs the chest, and stoutly 
and firmly built, but there is nothing of clumsiness either in 
his form or gait. His head is very large, his forehead high, 
with good shaped temples. He has a large, black, solemu 
looking eve, that exhibits strength and steadfastness, and 
which sometimes burns, but seldom sparkles. His hair is of| 
a raven black, and both thick and short, without the mark of| 
agray hair. His eyebrows are of the eaine colour, thick and 
strongly marked, which gives his features the appearance of, 
sternness; but the general expression of his face after it is 
properly examined, is rather mild and amiable than other- 





wise. His movements in the house and in the street are slow 
and dignified ; there is no peculiar sweetness in his voice, 
its tones are rather harsh than musical, still there is a great 
variety in them; and some of them catch the ear and chain 
it down tothe most perfect attention. He bears traits of great 
mental labour, but no marks of age; in fact, his person is 
more imposing now, in his forty-cighth year, than it was at 
thirty. 

Everett.—Mr. Everett's eloquence is characterized by 
taste, sweetness, harmony, delicacy and correctness. It has 
the Ciceronian flow, ease and purity, and all the great Roman's 
accuracy and marks of scholorship. He is said to be ambi- 
tious, and to dearly love political distinctions. Of this, it is 
probable, he will soon get cured by the shiftings and chang- 
ings of party, and in the fulness of his genius, return from 
the bustle of the hall of legislation to the groves of the academy 
he deserted. If it should so happen, it will be well; for 
iearning should have more knowledge of the world than it 
generally has, and the world should have more learning than 
it is disposed to honour arid cherish. 

Livineston.—Edward Livingston of the senate, is a hale, 
vigorous man, past the grand climacteric. He has been active 
in professional and political pursuits for more than forty years. 
He was born in the state of New-York, and by brilliant ta- 
lents, and family connexions, was early brought into public 
notice. As a lawyer he was conspicuous and tovk a high 
stand, ata very early age, at the bar. In 1793 he was in con- 
gress, and took an active part on the questions which arose 
upon Jay’s treaty. He was, of course, in the minority; 
which is the best school for a young, aspiring politician. He | 
can discuss measures without being responsible for them, and | 
learns the science of uttack and defence without danger of; 
injuring his reputation. Alter being in congress for some 
years, he was clected mayor of the city of New-York; an 
office then next, in point of emolument, to that of the presi- 
dent of the United States, Itis said that he was a very eflec- | 
tive, energetic executive officer; and ‘that there never was | 
cbetter judicial magistrate on the bench than Edward Living- 
ston.” He was succeeded by De Witt Clinton. , 

Mr. Livingston is one of the most learned men of his age; 
tor he has been assiduous in acquiring knowledge, and has 
lost none of his acquisitions by ill health or decay of mental | 
powers. If his style is less copious than it was in his earlier | 
days, it has lost nothing of its vigour or spirit : even his ima- 
gination has all the creative powers it ha’ when he first ap- 
peared before the public, as his last speech in the senate, on 








“Nor powerful writing,” said Miss Overend. 


Mr. Foot’s resolutions, will fully show. 
Wint.—Mr. Wirt you have heard of as the author of the 
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ritish Spy and several other works which have been read and 





Bi 
it in this country and in Europe. He is now about 


sixty years of age, a stout, fair, good looking man. He has 
been for many years a laborious lawyer, and for several years 
past Attorney General of the United States, which office he 
has filled with credit to himself and to the nation. His man- 
ners are bland and courteous, particularly, to those who seek 
him, tinged with a little of that Virginian trait—eelf-considera- 
tion, which gives a dignity to a public man when it does not 
degenerate into the affectation of high bred fashion without 
many early advantages. Mr. Wirt, in the midst of the busi- 
ness of an arduous profession, has made himself a fine classi- 
cal scholar, His imagination is strong and refined. He sccs 
every subject in its true light and paints it with a master’s 
touch; some of his descriptions glow with all the colours of 
fancy, and are yet most admirably true to nature. Many of 
his intellectual portraits are of the first order of genius, and 
some of his narratives are wrought up to a dramatic affect. 
Rawnpotru.—I have often seen this most singular man, 
:nd often heard him speak. Many of the sketches of his per- 
son have been more accurate than those given of his mind. 
{t must be confessed that his person and dress are sv unique, 
that a just representation of them would, to those unacquaint- 
ed with Mr. Randolph, seem a caricature. He is about six 
fect in height; perhaps his narrow chest and long legs make 
hin appear a little taller than he is. His head is small, his 
shoulders high, and all parts of his physiognomy, except his 
eye, altogether unintellectual. He is beardless, or nearly so, 
and his muscles and his skin about his face shrivelled, although 
he is not more than fifty-six years of age. Notwithstanding 
his height, his frame is eo slender that his weight is not more 
than one hundred and thirty pounds. His long legs support 
a short body that is “ not more than a talon in the waist.” 
lis arms are very long and small, and his fingers bird-claw- 
like, and in debate he makes them very expressive. His hair 
is dark, thin and lank, and lies close to his head. His move- 
ments are rapid and awkward. His voice is shrill and high, 
and perfectly soprano: latterly his voice has lost most of its 
power ; his throat seems to be dry and husky. This is the 
effect of disease, for he has long been an invalid; the fine 
piercing and fife-like notes of his voice are nearly extinct. So 
much for his person. His mind is still more singular than 
his person. His perceptions are, I speak of him as he has 
been, quick and his impressions strong; but it is in the strength 
and elevation of his imagination that he is above most men. 

His judgment, from every evidence I have ever seen or 
heard, is either feeble or never consulted in his acts or specches. 
His memory is good, often minutely accurate; but it is now 
somewhat impaired. His attainments are considerable, rather 
miscellaneous than political or professional. His knowledge 
of the English language is critical and extensive, and he is 
quite fastidious in his choice of words; and one of the best 
things about him is that he keeps a constant vigil over the 
good old English, his mother tongue. His acquaintance with 
English history is minute; and it may be eaid of him that he 
is well read in general history ; but saving and excepting the 
annals of his own state he knows not much of American his- 
tory. His classical knowledge has been overrated. In the 
common Latin classics he is quite at home, and quotes with 
great readiness, but his acquaintance with those leas read in 
this country must be limited, for in his passion for display he 
never mentions them. 

Berrienx.—The present Attorney General John McPherson 
Berrien is from Georgia, but I understand that he is a native 
of Philadelphia. He is a most eloquent speaker. In the 
senate he was a model for chaste, free, beautiful elocution. 
He seemed to be the only man that Webster softened his voice 
to, when he turned from his seat to address him. There is 
not the slightest dash in his manner; it is as grave as it is 
pleasant. His views are clear, and he meets the subject man- 
fully. In his arguments there is no demagogical praises of 
his constituents, no tirade of abuse against his opponents, 
or of the section of country from whence they came. He is 
said to have been a good judge on the bench, and an excellent 
lawyer at the bar, and surely he was a host for his party in 
the senate. He is now an Attorney General, and a cabinct 
counsellor as well as counsel for the cabinet. The public of 





jall parties have great confidence in him, and he stands fair 


for higher promotion. 

From the preceding specimens the reader will readily per- 
ceive that “Sketches of Public Characters” is a work of more 
than ordinary interest. 

We had selected several other portions of this excellent 
volume for the present impression of the Mirror, but they 
have been necessarily excluded for want of room. We shal! 
recur tojit again, 
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THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER TWENTY-THREB. 
MADNESS. 
All men think all men crezy, but themselves."" 

Turne is a fine instance of madness in Henry Macken- 
zie’s “Man of Feeling.” During Harley's visit to Bedlam, 
he was accosted by a very civil gentleman who accompanied 
him to the different cells of the maniacs, with many shrewd 
and compassionate observations touching those unhappy per- 
sons. Much wisdom passed between them, and their mutual 
admiration was rapidly rising to esteem; when Harley hap- 
pened to quote Pope’s line— 

“From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,” 
his companion replied—‘‘It was indeed a very mad thing in 
Charles to think of adding so vast a country as Russia to his 
dominions: the balance of the north would then have been 
lost ; but the sultan and I would never have allowed it.” 

“Sir,” said Harley. 

“Why yes,” answered the other, “do you not know me? 
1am the khan of Tartary!” 

It has been contended that madness is not quite so rare a 
misfortune as is generally suppused, but that every mind, at 
some time or other, takes a tinge of the visionary disease, 
which circumstances may either conceal or deepen into the 
contirmed shades of delirium. It is ‘Tree, we are not all so 
far gone as to suppose ourselves the “khan of Tartary.” We 
do not, like poor ‘l'om, follow the foul tiend “through fire and 
through flame, through tord and whirlpool, over bog and quag- 
mire;” nor “ride on a bay-trotting horse over four-inched 
bridges,” but very exaggerated opinions of our own excellence 
—and inaccurate calculations of what we will do and what 
we have done, are by no means uncommon. It is incredi- 
ble what a quantity of this partial insanity there is tloating 
about the globe. You will find people sensible and shrewd 
on every point but one, whose last will and testament would 
stand good in any court of law, and yet who are incurably 
crazy upon that one point. Indeed, it is so impossible to 
mect with a man sane on all subjects, that I for one, verily 
believe that nature has left a flaw in the brain of every hu- 
man being, of which he is unconscious, but which is palpably 
visible to all the world besides, 1n men of imaginative minds 
and acute feelings, this flaw amounts to temporary insanity ; 
while in hum-drum, stagnant, every-day people, it is merely 
productive of what is termed “hobbies” or ‘ qucer notions,” 
which is no less than saying and doing things which all ex- 
cept themselves regard as the essence of abeurdity. And the 
moet wonderful thing is the perfect complacency with which 
A points out to B the flaw in C’s understanding, who, as B 
observes is otherwise a sensible man, while all the time A 
wonders how B can be quick-sighted enough to perceive the 
deficiencies of poor C, and yet be guilty ot such unheard of 
follies himeelf, and marvels and ponders very wisely on the 
incongruities of human nature, at the same time that his own 
crack is of astonishing dimensions. The world is one large 
Bedlam, where, as long as the antic tricks of its patients 
harm no one but themselves, they are quictly allowed by their 
brother madmen to play off their ridiculous pranks; and the 
reader may depend that both himeelf and his intimate friends 
have large fissures in their skulls out of which folly of a most 
astounding character occasionally finds vent for the amuse- 
ment of the good-natured world. No person is exempt ; and 
the only way is for a man to give up the notion of his infalli- 
bility, and set seriously about discovering and then concealing 
as far as possible his own especial infirmity, for he may rest 
assured that he has his fits of temporary insanity like his 
neighbours, The writer of this has devoted much time and 
attention to his own case, and has at last come to the conclu- 
sion that he is sane on a considerable number of subjecta, but 
that horse-racing is not one of them. He is learned, or thinks 
himself eo, in “Turf Registers,” “Racing Calenders,” &c. 
and is apt to indulge in long and interminable harangues on 
this branch of literature, with very little regard to either per- 
son, place, time, or circumstances; and he was first brought 
to a sense of his situation by observing an involuntary shud- 
der in his friends and acquaintances whenever the subject 
was remotely alluded to. 

In this city, at the present time, there are numerous infidel, 
education, and agrarian cracks in the heads of the citizens of 
the upper wards, which will doubtless enlarge considerably 
before and during the fall elections ; and it behoves some of 
the leaders to take care that their insanity does not arise to 
a height which will warrant their being brought within the 
compass of a straight waistcoat. For my part, I think the 





the most desperate and disagreeable that any man can poeei-| 
bly have in his understanding, and at once qualifies him for 
lan immeasurable bore. In fact, the political madman is nei- 
ther more nor less than a downright nuisance. He gives up 
the character of an honest, reputable man, forsakes his decent, 
employments, and becomes a selfish, lying, bullying, speech- 
making, canvassing animal, who haunts porter-houses and, 
‘oyster-cellars, to circulate the most flimsy opinions for the 
vilest purposes. He goes early to ward-meetings, and per- 
chance gets appointed secretary or put on a committee, which 
‘he looks upon as one step towards a seat in the legislature or 
perchance the senate. Shades of the fathers of the eternal 
city, only think of that! Mr. —— the little corpulent, red- 
visaged, brandy: bibbing cordwainer, a senator! Well, such 
‘a creature straightway becomes infected with conceit, igno-' 
ance, impudence, and a vast variety of other moral filth— 
makes himself familiar with all the little dirty occurrences, 
and paltry distinctions which have taken place in the ward 
for the last ten years; and when this valuable knowledge is: 
put in fermentation by his usual quantity of beer, he discourses 
sagely and gravely of ‘ broad and general principles’ —pawns 
his soul fur Alderman So-and-so, and then talks about mea- 
sures not men! In company, at the tea-table, or in the 
drawing-room, he brings his porter-house talk along with 
him, and either bolts out boldly with a warm assertion which 
kindles some kindred spirit, who with him monopolizes all 
the conversation, or else lies in wait ready to entangle his 


|Unsuspecting victim in a political dispute. And all the time 


jthis poor creature imagines that he is discharging his duty 
to his country, and actually doing “the state some service,” 
while, at the best, he is a mean tool in the hands of some 
juggler behind the curtain, and bears the odium of base occu- 
pation without its reward. 

Then there are literary, and theatrical, and uniform-com- 
pany madmen ; in fact, there is noend to the strange vagaries 
of the insane ladies and gentlemen who dwell upon the face 
of the earth ; and it behoves every descendant of Adam totarn 
his or her attention to the condition of their craniuma, and if, 
they cannot cure, to at least endeavour to conceal their infir- 
mities from the sneera and laughter of the world. c. 
eed 


THE CENSOR. 





THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NEW SERIRG.—NUMBER XVI. 

Tune ts no pleasanter hour than the middle of a clear 
still summer night. The morning may steal over the world 
with its brilliantchanges—meadowa, rivers, and “ skiey moun- 
tains” may sleep beneath the blue of noon—the setting sun 
may cover earth and heaven with rosy light, and make com- 
mon objects beautiful ; and the soft shadow of evening may 
fall like a mantle over the vanished day, yet in the middle 
night there is something deeper, calmer, more eilent, lonely, 
and fascinating. 

1 had spent hours in a gay assemblage of belles and beaux. 
‘There had been a crowd to whom existence was all joy. The 
noisy merriment of fashion rung in my ears, and its bright 
confusion floated in my imagination. The sound of dancing 
feet and unrestrained laughter mingled with the lively music, 
and voices which rose as if they leaped from pure and happy 
hearts, came back pleasantly to my memory. 

It was all over now, and I rambled forth through the solitary 
meadows with the fire-flies flashing around. 1 paused to con- 
template the loveliness of the night. 

I looked back upon the stately mansion so lately illumined, 
land echoing to the sounds of mirth. The merry throng were 
dispersed. Deep silence rested upon it: a shadow, flung 
from the luxuriant branches of several fine elms on the 
lawn, allowed only a part to be visible, with the moonlight 
sleeping upon its white walls and tall columns, and the 
greville rose clustering up around the piazza, to which some 
careful hand had added sweetbriar and honeysuckle. It 
seemed like woman’s taste. Strange, I thought, this change 
of time and circumstance—this perpetual passing away of| 
human scenes—these striking sudden contrasts in life; and 
all coming towards us and flowing by, and losing themselves 
in the dim distance on the lapsing tide which men call time. 
‘The dreamy past—the distinct beautiful present—the vague 
future—all in motion onward and onward, while we also as 
‘we muse-and moralize, suffer and enjoy, are ourselves borne 
along by its mysterious irresistible influence. In the giddy 
dance, with the motley crowd—compelled to participate in the 
trifling circumstances which occur around, these vain reflec- 
tions are excluded from the mind; but in the wide unbroken 
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and the interminable arch of golden worlds above, and they fos 
ever in silent order—the heart unfolds iteelf undisturbed—the 
mighty mind is unchained, and stretches itself out in idle 
reverie. 

And this it is to be alone with nature. When the thou- 
sands who have been shuffling all day over its dusty surface, 
have sunk from their various labours into “the death of each 
\day’s life.” I paused again and listened, 

“The winds wore whut, and the ow! was still, 
And the bat in his shelvy rock was 
And naught was heard from the lonely hill, 
Bat the cricket's chirp and the answer shrill 
Of the gauze: wing'd catydid.” 
Every thing was hushed as if the aspiring race of man had 
been all swept away, and I left sole tenant of the globe. 

Happy the man who at such a time can review his frail 
existence without remorse. To what purpose has he been 
sent upon this beautiful earth? Whom has he loved? Who 
has loved him? How many of these have gone down into 
the grave? How many are yet among the living, separated 
perchance in person by the sea—or near in daily communion, 
yet separated by barriers broader than oceans? As these pen- 
sive thoughts forced themselves upon me, I recalled to my 
recollection the lively festivity in which the commencement 
of the evening had been spent, and which contrasted singu- 
larly with the solitude and silence in which I was now brood- 
ing over melancholy reflections. Happy beings, 1 thought, 
no gloomy fancies have darkened your minds. May no pain- 
ful dreams haunt your pillows. For ever may your paths be 
among pleasant places. For ever be your laugh as light and 
your hearts as careless as they have been to-night. 

“Rather desire,” said the voice of the Genius, “that 
thou, master student, mayest learn to look with more dis- 
cerning observation. Light laughter and careless hearts, 
sayest thou? Thou hast seen glowing faces and moving 
forms, but the brightness of their appearance has deceived 
thee. Every where disappointment exists, and among the 
graceful group of girls whose bosoms thou hast deemed un- 
touched hy care, have been pangs deeper perhaps than thou 
hast ever imagined.” 

The mirror rose gradually before me. 1 seemed transported 
back to the circle of pleasure—the same gay, glowing, lovely 
girls were there. 

“ You spoke,” said I, “of pain. Surely it isexcluded frona 
this bright apartment.” 

“ To aslight observer,” replied the Genius, “society often 
seems like the smooth surface of the summer sea. He knows 
not the rugged rocks, the gloomy caverns, the uncouth monsters 
‘which lurk beneath. I will show you a history. Have you 
remarked yonder maiden in conversation with thataged man?” 

“1 believe!” answered 1, “I saw her inthe evening. But 
her dress is 80 simple and her appearance so plain, that I nei- 
ther sought her company nor regarded her actions.” 

“ And which more particularly attracted your attention 2” 

“Can you doubt,” said I, “that the sunny face and 
light form by her side should have proved more charming 2 
I could gaze on those features forever. Every motion is grace- 
ful—the tones of her voice are full of sweetness—the arch 
land varying smile which lurks about her ‘rosebud lips,’ 
might touch the bosom of an evil spirit, with a feeling of ten- 
derness ; and her eyes ” 

“ And suppose,” asked my companion, “I should give you 
the command of wealth and rank, and control over her aftec- 
\tions, would you take her to your bosom as your companion 
through the world?” 

“T should deem myself a blessed man to possess such an 
angel.” 

“Let me,” said the Genius, “break the mere spell of 
beauty, and allow you to behold her real character, mind, 
and thoughts.” 

I started with surpriee. The beaming lustre of her glances 
changed to a vacant stare. An unmeaning simper parted her 
mouth to exhibit the whiteness of her teeth. Sometimes she 
gazed down in admiration of her feet, and sometimes extended 
her hand to display the rings upon her fingers. ‘I am cer- 
tainly,” she thought, “the prettiest girl in the room. How 
well my flounce looks! With what taste I have arranged my 
‘hair! How much better I dance than any of the others! I 
|wish some one would fall in love with me! I should so like 
to get married. It would be a triumph over the rest of the 
girls, and I declare there comes a handsome fellow! If he 
}could only see me dance!” 

“Now look at her whom you deemed unworthy of notice,” 
said the Genius. 

She still conversed with her companion. But her plain 
features were lighted with an expression so intelligent and 




















crack political, er government and world-reforming crack, is'' stillness ef the night—where nething moves but the leaves, 


lively, that I wondered how J had neglected her, I_listened 





to her remarks, which came from a cultivated, and perhaps 
lofty mind, end an affectionate disposition. Yet I could per- 
csive throngh this assumed cheerfulness of manner, that 
her heart was agitated. Sometimes a smile of hope and ex- 
pectation half parted her lips; then again, they settled into 
sadness, and with 2 strong and painful effort she checked the 
tears which would have struggled up into her eyes. It was 
evident from her hurried and cautious glances toward a youth 
near her, that she was cheriching an unrequited attachment 
in secret, against her wish—her pride—her hope. 

“ Yes,” said the Genius, “‘she loves, and hers is not the 
transient excitement of vanity, nor the mere impulse of a ro- 
mantic or capricious feeling. But accident has flung her in 
the way of one blessed with all the noble qualities of manhood. 
Wealthy, talented, destined to tread a high career, and worthy 
of the world’s applause. She loves him for his intellect and 
disposition. See his commanding form moving among the 
nameless fops around. Is not that a face upon which woman's 
eyes may rest with pleasure—which her heart may cherish, 
and almost worship with inward devotion T’ 

“ And yet,” said I, ‘he regards her not.” 

© No,” said the Genius, “she is poor and lonely, timid and 
shrinking from observation. 1 will bring back the enchant- 
ment of beauty to yonder silly and bad hearted girl, and you 
may mark how easily the highest of earth may be ensnared.” 

Again, the conscious maiden appeared in all her charms— 
her beautiful mouth half disclosed the smile of opening love— 
a modest blush overspread her cheeks, and she cast down her 
brilliant eyes beneath the gaze of rapture with which the 
youth regarded her. 

As I turned with pity towards her whose faithful heart was 
thus afflicted with the acutest disappointment which a gene- 
Yous woman can suffer, she was no longer to be seen; and 
then, the whole vision vanished, and I was again standing 
alone in the hush of midnight, inhaling the sweet breath of 
the dewy fields and flowers, undisturbed but by the gleam- 
‘ing of the night-loving fire-flies which flashed among the 
bushes. F. 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
KEAN. 

Tn the design we have adopted of giving to our readers a 
series of eketches of the most eminent and literary characters 
of the present age, we cannot refuse a place to the individual 
who forms the subject of this notice, although eulogium and 
invective have alike exhausted their powers in blazoning forth 
his follies, or in claiming for him the proud titles of “the 
legitimate successor of Garrick,” and “the only true represen- 
tative of Shakspeare’s heroes.” 

The career of this celebrated actor was, for a long time, onc 
of dazzling brilliancy, unpreccdented, perhaps, in the annals 
ef dramatic history, except in the person of his great prede- 
cessor, Garrick. His first appearance at Drury-Lane theatre 
in 1814, has been compared ‘to the first gleam of genius 
breaking athwart the gloom of the stage,” and certainly, when 
we take into consideration the declining state of histrionic 
talent at that period, and the still greater desolation which 
hovered over Drury-Lane at the time of his fortunate appear- 
ance at that house, the full force of the expression will be 
acknowledged and its justness allowed. Mrs. Siddons had 
retired, Cooke was dead, and John Kemble had “ fallen into 
the sear and yellow leaf,” while “old Drury,” as if partaking 
in the general decline of the drama’s ancient glory, presented 
nightly a “ most beggarly account of empty boxes.” 

It must be obvious that a more favourable opportunity could 
not have presented itself for the debut of an actor of real 
talent in the British metropolis. It was the good fortune of| 
Kean to appear at this period, and by the originality of his 
acting, and the splendour of his genius, to seize at once on 
the public mind—to stamp himself immediately as the first 
actor of his day—draw crowded audiences to witness his per- 
formances, and retrieve the “fallen fortunes” of the house to 
which he was attached. 

It would be a pleasing task to the biographers of Kean, 
were his subsequent carcer, in private life, equally worthy of, 
admiration as ure the details of the early progress of his pub- 
lic one; but there are “ spots onthe sun ;” and although seme 
redeeming points in his character are sufficient perhaps to 
dalance many of his defects, yet it is to be regretted that he 
should have tarnished his tame by acts that are censurable by 
a strict code of morals, and which in their effects have some- 
what detracted from the acknowledged genius he possesses. 
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Edmund Kean was born in London November 4, 1787. | 


His father, Aaron Kean, was a mechanic, in the humblest 
walks of life. His mother is only known as a daughter of 
the celebrated George Saville Carey. Several of his relations 
followed the profession of the stage for a support, and the 
poverty of Kean’s parents induced them to place their son 
at Drury-Lane theatre in the lower departments of pantomime 
a soon as he was able to walk. Here he was placed under 
a famous posture-master till his limbs became capable of 
winding themselves into the strangest contortions, and his 
body had acquired the greatest flexibility. 

In this situation he remained until he attained his tenth 
year. His talents as a boy are highly spoken of, and he was 
generally looked upon by the actors asa youth of superior 
understanding and great promise. A dispute with John 
Kemble, the then roanager of Drury-Lane theatre, occasioned 
the dismissal of our young hero from that establishment, and 
he was immediately placed at school. Stated tasks and regu- 
lated hours soon became irksome, and he shortly succeeded in 
stealing away from home, and entering as cabin-boy on board 
a ship bound to Madeira. ‘This new profession did not agree 
with his utter abhorrence of all restraint, and upon the ex- 
piration of his first voyage, we find him again returning to| 
‘the fascinations of a theatrical life. Through the interest of 
his relatives be obtained an engagement with a troupe of| 
itinerant actors, who frequent the fairs held annually in Lon- 
don and its vicinity. He continued in this company about 
seven years, during which time he experienced the almost 
maternal protection of Miss Tidswell, an actress attached to 
Drury-Lane theatre—his mother, having taken to the stage, 
was absent from London, being engaged at some of the provin- 
cial theatres. The talent he exhibited in recitations, and the 
peculiar turn for mimicking which he possessed, induced Miss 
Tidswell toadvise him toturn hisattention tothe regular drama, 
a suggestion that he eagerly embraced. He applied himeelf| 
with diligence to the study of Shakspeare and other eminent 
dramatiste, and soon acquired an extensive knowledge of| 
their unrivalled excellence. His protectress also recommend- 
ed him to the manager of a provincial theatre, where his suc- 
cess was at once decided. In the course of his peregrinations 
with this compeny he attracted the notice of royalty at Wind- 
sor by his admirable recitations of ‘‘Satan’s address to the 
sun,” and the first soliloquy of Richard II]; he was also 
fortunate enough to engage the attention of Dr. Drury, one 
of the masters of Eton school, who in consequence (it is said) 
placed him in that institution, where he remained three years. 
In this short time he is eaid to have become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Virgil, Cicero, and Sallust—a statement that is 
scarcely credible. At the end of this period he returned to 
his theatrical occupations, under his old name of Carey, and 
obtained an engagement at Birmingham, where he played 
with success, but not with that warmth of approbation which 
attended his earlier efforts. At Edinburgh, where he next 
appeared, he performed Hamlet twelve successive nights to 
crowded houses. From this time until his engagement’ at 
Drury-lane in 1814, he passed through the usual routine of a 
stroller’s life, alternately raised to the highest pitch of provin- 
cial excellence, or exposed to the hardships and privations 
necessarily attendant en his itinerant labours. He had, 
however, acquired a celebrity during these country engage- 
ments which hed attracted the attention of soveral individuals 
connected with the London houses, It was to the friendship» 
of ‘Dr. Drury that he was at length indebted for his introduc- 
tion to the metropolis. That gentleman had been a warm 
admirer of the growing genius of Kean from a very early 
period, and was not unobeervant of the progress it was making 
to perfection. He had seen him perform at Exeter, in 1813, 
and was 0 impressed with his talents that he wrote to Pascoe 
Grenfell, the member of parliament, onc of the committee of| 
| management of Drury-Lane theatre, upon the subject, stating 
it as his opinion, that Kean was the only man able to sustain 
the declining fortunes of that house. Mr. Grenfell immedi- 
| ately consulted with Mr. Whitbread and other members of 
the committee, and the result was, that Mr. Arnold, the stage 
manuger, was dispatched to Dorchester, where Kean was then 
performing, to report on Dr. Drury’s communication. Mr. 
Arnold saw him in Octavian, and afterwards in Kanko in 
La Perouse, and was at once satisfied of the correctness of 
Dr. Drury’s judgment. He invited the actor to breakfast the 
next morning, and (although not expressly authorized by the 
committee) concluded an engagement with him for three years, 
at eight, ten, and twelve guineas per week, for each successive 
year. On his arrival in London, he waited on Mr. Arnold, 
and was by hiin introduced to the committee, who, it is report- 
ed, were induced by his appearance to judge so humbly of| 
his prebable powers as to lecture Mr. Arnold severely for the| 








additional and useless expense with which he had rashly 
burthened the theatre. Still the agreement was signed and 
could not be violated ; of course, therefore, he had a claim upon 
the treasury, which, indeed, was admitted ; but on the second 
Saturday, to his great surprise, it was rejected upon the 
ground that he had been previously engaged at the Surrey 
theatre by Mr. Elliston. The facts of the case were, that 
Elliston hed been in treaty for him and spoke of the proba- 
bility of giving him two pounds per weck to do every thing, 
but wished a little time for deliberation before completing so 
extensiveanengagement. Mr. Arnold had stepped in during 
this period of hesitation, and the result was, Kean became a 
member of the great metropolitan theatre. These facts were 
sufficiently proved, and through the active intercession of Dr. 
Drury, Kean was retained by the committee and advertised 
for the part of Shylock, in which character he made his ap- 
pearance before a London audience on the twenty-sixth of 
January 1814. One of the first critica, speaking of this event, 
says, “the dreary appearance of the house, and the unknown 
character of the performer, made me feel considerable appre- 
hension for his success, but from the first scene in which Mr. 
Kean cameon, my doubts were at an end. I had been told to 
give as favourable an account as I could—I gave a true one. 
1 am not one of thoee who when they see the sun breaking 
from behind a cloud, stop to ask others whether it is the moon.” 

This opinion was qdfckly echoed by the play-going popu- 
lace of London. The writer of this article witnessed aun early 
representation of his Shylock, and nothing could exceed the 
enthusiastic and tumultuous applause which increased with 
every acene, until the theatre became one scene of deafening 
uproar. His performance of Richard III. the twelfth of Fe- 
bruary following, completed his success ; and it was admitted, 
that he might safely challenge competition with the most dis- 








tinguished ornaments of the British stage. 

It would be useless to follow him through the successive: 
characters he afterwards personated—nor would it be interest- 
ing to describe the peculiarities of excellence he exhibited in 
each, most readers have probably witnessed their represen- 
tations, and have decided upon their relative merits. It is 
sufficient to say, that in each character he exhibited new 
claims to public admiration, which had now reached its height, 
His acquaintance was courted by the rich and talented, pre- 
sents were lavished on him in abundance, and the profits 
arising from his professional labours rose in the same exten- 
sive proportion. 

His brother actors belonging to Drury-Lane theatre, pre- 
sented him with a gold cross, as a compliment to his unrival- 
led talents; and the subscription list for that purpose, was 
headed by the moet illustrious members of the committee of 
management of that house, foremost among whom stood the 
name of Byron. A number of gentlemen residing in Edin- 
burgh, bestowed on him a magnificent sword, which was ac- 
companied by a highly interesting and complimentary letter 
from the venerable Sir John Sinclair. During a short trip 
he made to Paris, he received from the celebrated Talma, the 
most flattering marks of attention, and by the managers of 
the Theatre F'rangais, he was presented with a superb gold 
snuff box. These numerous honours are cited to prove the 
estimation in which his talents were held by all classes of 
society, and to show that he might have attained in private 
life, the same distinctions which marked his public career, 
but unfortunately such was not the case. Impatient of con- 
trol, and regardless of many of the conventional rules of 
refined society, Kean chose rather to move in circles where. 
he could rule undisturbed, the first of his associates. It may 
be supposed that these circumstances, added to the extra- 
ordinary success which attended him, procured him numerour 
enemies and detractors. 

It is not our purpose to trace him through his subsequent 
career. His firet visit to this country, his disputes with the 
Boston audience, his return to England, his disgraceful con- 
duct there, and his subsequent appearance in America, are 
facts familiar to almost everyone. Since his last return to his 
native country, report speaks of his powers having suffered 
a visible decay. He is however one of the candidates for the 
lesseeship of Drury-Lane theatre, owing to the secession of 
the late spirited manager of that establishment, Mr. Price. 
Should he embark in this hazardous undertaking, he may be 
roused to a full sense of its importance, and again become 
what he certainly might be, the pride and ornament of the 
British stage. 

We cannot close our brief notice of this talented actor, with- 
out referring to the equally fortunate and gifted individual, 
(Forrest,) who with the same’rapid strides as Kean effected, 





has grasped the tragic crown in this country ; whose genius 
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the subject of pride to his countrymen, as it is the 
admiration of all intelligent foreigners. Let him pursue his 
steady and progressive course of improvement, avoiding the 
rocks and quicksands which wrecked the powerful talents of 
a Cooke, and has nearly engulphed a Kean, and he will add 
dignity to the profession of which he is now one of the most 
distinguished omaments. He 








DESULTORY SELECTIO 
THE PAD-GAUD. 3 

Tue writer of this lately passed a very pleasant day near 
Pensacola at a féte champetre, given in pursuance of an an- 
cient usage. For more than a week he heard much of the 
pad-gaud, but not being able to obtain a distinct ex planation of 
the custom, he resolved to satisfy his curiosity in person. He 
could only learn that it resernbled the annual diversion of 
shooting the jay, as described by Sir Walter Scott in “Old 
Mortality.” He was also informed, that on this occasion the 
Site was given by three kings, who had at different periods! 
obtained this privilege, by shooting down the bird. The cus- 
tom was perhaps brought from Normandy toCanada, whence 
it travelled to Illincis, to Mobile and to this place. It seems|} 
to have been in danger of falling into desuetude, during the 
last three years—the public, however, at length insisted upon 
its rights—called upon their majesties Judge P. Alderman 
P. and Colonel G. to pay their debt, in a manner that could 
Not be resisted, and accordingly these 

“ Three kings out o° the west"* 

resolved to unite, and render the day more than usually bril- 
liant, by way of making amends for their neglect. The day 
fixed upon was last Saturday, which fortunately turned out 
to be unusually fine, a circumstance which does not always 
favour such rural festivals—a general ducking, sometimes 
terminating those delightful assemblages in the open air. 
Every sort of vehicle was put in requisition—stages, carriages, 
gigs, and horse-carts; cavaliers on horse-back. and some on 
foot ; crowds of children, and a dusky posse of plebcians, might 
be seen in motion at an early hour. By ten o’clock, the streets 
of Pensacola were entirely deserted—there was scarcely a dog 
left to keep watch. : 

The place chosen for the amusements of the day was at 
the distance of a mile and a half from town, on the high land 
to the north, where there is a beautiful grove of spreading 
live oaks. On reaching this spot, rendered more agreeable 
by contrast with the loose sandy road through which he had 
to wade, the writer found a numerous assemblage of peo- 
ple, dressed in their holiday apparel, together with all the 
fashion of the town. A long table was spread under the 
deep shade of the trees, and near each end of it stood a wide, 
side-board fixed against their large trunks, and well supplied 
with refreshments. Beyond the grove there was a “bosky 
dell,” filled with the rich, various, and fragrant shrubbery of, 
this climate, and around there was the close green sod of the} 
open fields, which had formerly been cultivated. Not far off'/ 
stood the untenated dwelling, at this moment, however, filled 
to overflowing with the gayest of the gay. The dance had; 
already commenced, several scts of cotillions were footing it 
at once to the sound of the violin, and attracted by this ani- 
mating scene, he left those who were seated or moving about 
singly, or in groups, through the grove, to join the merry|! 
throng. ‘The assemblage of beauty would have made a para- 
dise of any place. Pleasure was painted on every counte-) 
nance. The writer promised himself a delightful time, in| 
which he was not disappointed. 

At twelve o'clock, the important business of the day was) 
announced—the shooting of the pad-gaud. Here it is pro-| 
per to be a little more minute. The body of the bird was 
somewhat larger than that of a domestic fowl; it was made 
of the root of cypress or wild olive, or other spungy material, 
so that it might be struck by a hundred balls without being) 
brought down. An iron rod was passed through it, which! 
was driven into the end of along pole. The distance from! 
the place where the shooters took their stand, was about! 
seventy yards. The head of the gaudy bird was crowned ,| 
with a bunch of artificial lowers, while its spreading wings, | 

and the sweepy curve of its tail, were adorned with onej\ 


tundred ribands of every colour, andi fluttering in the breeze |] 
—gitts which it had obtained trou the ladies during thei 
weck, while paraded through the town, Every eye was now 


fixed on this object—it was sutliciently near to enable cach 








iol { 3 ise, to speak evil of most men, it: : 
out violation of truth; because, to spea 0) 1 ||to one point or focus, the concentrated beat is also there ; for 


were drawn from a hat, aud the lists forthwith opened. 
Rifles, muskets, fowling picces, double or single barrelled, | 
with common or percussion locks, were brought forth. Of | 
ficers of the army and navy, citizens, the young and old; all | 
engaged in the contest with equal earnestness, and with equal | 
gaiety and good humour ;—but the imagination must supply | 
the rest. The shooting continued one hour and a half, until | 
nothing remained of the poor bird but a small piece not longer | 
than one’s hand. As it diminished in size, and the aspirants | 
zrew more eager, the distance wea shortened, until at last each | 
one was at liberty to take what station he pleased. By this! 
time the ornaments of the pad-gaud were transferred to the 
hats and button holes of the more fortunate marksmen, who | 
seldom obtained tie riband most valued by them. A lucky, | 
or perhaps well directed shot, brought down the remaining | 
fragment—a shout ensued, and Mr. V. was proclaimed! 
king. Then followed a procession—his majesty elect with 
the bouquct in his hand, supported by the ex-kings, and pre- 
ceded by music, playing “hail to the chief” ‘The procession | 
passed twice in review before the ladies, who were seated, but | 
on coming round the third time, a fair lady was chosen queen | 
of the next festival, the bouquet was presented to her, the’ 
choice was ratified by general acclaim, and by the blushes of| 
the maiden. 

‘The company soon after sat down to an elegant dinner— 
after which the dancing was resumed; the fandango follow- 
ing close on the heels of the Scotch reel. About sundown | 
the returning population once more filled the streets, like the | 
coming in of the tide. Any where else, it might have been | 
worth while to add, that in the whole of this numerous col- 
lection, there was not to be scen a single instance of excess, 
nor was there the slightest occurrence to disturb the harmony 
and good humour—but here, the circumstance produced no 
remark. This may be ascribed to the habitual temperance 
of the Spanish population, and still more to the formidable 
influence produced by the presence of the fair. It was indeed 
a pleasant day—and if there should be another pad-guad,* 
while the writer remains here, he is determined to be one of| 
the party, perhaps an aspirant for the honours of the day. 








THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TONGUE. 


Avery important branch of self-command is the govern- 

mentof the tongue. If any man offend not in word, the same 

is a perfect man. This will not appear an extravagant asser- 

tion when we consider how numerous are the vices in which 

this little member takes an active part; that it is this which 

wearies us with garrulity, defames us with calumny, deceives 

us with falsehood—and that, but for this, we should be no 

more offended at obscenencss, shocked with oaths, or over- 

powered with scandalous abuse. Well might the apostle write, 

“If any man among you seem to be religious, and bridleth 

not his tongue, that man’s religion is vain.” 

If we consider these vices of the tongue in the order of 

their enormity, we shall see how easily one generates another. | 
Talkutivencss, the venial offspring of a lively, not to say an 

unrestrained fancy, bardly rises to a fault, till it is found that 

he who tulks incessantly must often talk foolishly, and that 

the prattle of a vain and itching tongue degenerates rapidly 

into that foolish talking and jesting which, as an apostle says, 

are not convenient. Loquacity is forward and assuming, and 

soon becomes tiresome. The story, a thousand times told, 

loses, at last, its humour; and a jest, a thousand times repeat- 

ed, 1s despoiled of its point, and palls upon the ear. Sume-| 
thing must then be found to revive flagging attention, and | 
what so universally interesting as slander? The faults of! 
our neizhbour are then dressed up in all the charms of exag- 

geration, and the interest of a description is found to be aua- | 
zingly heightened by a stroke of ridicule, or a tinge of sarcasm. || 
Ina listening audience, at every new calumny passed upon | 


revives and rises on its ruins in all the lustre of comparison. | 
‘The tongue then riots in its new privilege, till at length, ‘at 
every word a reputation dics.” 

All this may be done without deliberate malignity, and with- 


ig not necessary to speak falsehood; and to pour contemp' 
upon another, it is not .ecessary to hate or abhor him, Re-| 
member, then, that the tongue «,ust be sometimes restrained, | 
even in uttering truth. ‘Io justity a froward mouth by a 
zeal fur truth, 18 commonly to assign, as a previous motive, 
what occurred only us an after apulusy. As we may flatter’ 








another's reputation, some one is found whose tancied credit }) 






wea | by an unseasonable and lavish expression of merited appro-'! 
fair maiden to distinguish her gitt from the rest—and manyj} a P bp 


bation, so we may calumniate by an incautious and unrestrain- 
ed disclosure of real defects. A word spoken in due season, 
how good is it! but remember that death and life are in the 
power of the tongue, and the tongue of the wise only useth 
knowledge aright. 

Thus far the unguarded talker, we observe, may have pro- 
ceeded without misrepresentation, and without mischievous 
intention ; but he whose vanity has long been flattered by the 
attention of an audience, will not easily relinquish the im- 
portance he has acquired in particular circles, or see, without 
uneasiness, that interest decline which his company has been 
accustomed to excite. Hence, as the stock of scandalous 
truths is exhausted, fiction lends her aid; and he who was 
| before only a prater, a jester, or a tattler, devenerates into 2 
liar, who entertains by falsehood, and a caluimniator, who 
jlives by abuse; and instances are not unfrequent of men 
whose moral sense, by a process similar to this, has become 
so entirely obscured or corrupted, that they will utter false- 
hoods with the inost unconscious rapidity and the most unre- 
flecting indifference. Such are the habits which follow, in 
alarming progression, fromm an unrestrained indulgence of 
the tongue. Is not the danger formidable enough to induce 
us to say, “Tam purposed that my mouth shall not transgress : 
I will take heed to iny ways, that I sin not with my tongue.” 

The catalogue of sins is not completed. Impurity and pro- 
faneness are not far behind. The first, indeed, bespeaks such 
sroasness of vice, and the latter such thoughtless impiety that 
we presume it is almost superfluous todenounce them in this 
state of society. If for every idle, unprofitable, false, or calum- 
nieting word which men shall speak, they shall give an ac- 
count in the day of judgment, what account shall thoee men 
render whose conversation first polluted the pure ear of child- 
hood, first soiled the chustity and whitencss of the young 
imagination, whove habitual oath first taught the child to pro- 
nounce the name of God without reverence, or to imprecate 
curses on his mates with all the thoughtlessness of youth, 
but with all the passion and boldness of manhood? 

Wha, then, isa wise man and endued with knowledge? Let 
him show, out of a good conversation, his words with meek 


. || ness of wisdom ; for by thy words shalt thou be justified, and 


by thy words shalt thou be condemned. Rev. Mr. Buckminster. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








TRE suN THE sousce OF HEAT.—To be assured of this, 
it is only necessary to think of the comparative temperatures 
of night and day, of climates and seasons, and to reflect that 
the sun is the sole cause of the difference. We need not 
wonder then, that to many savage nations, secking the source 
of their life and happiness, the sun has been the object, not 
only of admiration, but of worship. The heat comes from 
the sun with his light. Ifa sun-beam enter by a small open- 
ing an apartment otherwise close and dark, it illuminates 
intensely the spot or object on which it falls, and its light be- 
ing then scattered around, all the objects in the room become 
feebly visible. Aguin, a cold thermometer, held to receive the 
direct ray, rises much, while in any other situation it is less 
af-cted, proving the heat to be like the light, widely diffused, 
and 80 to lose proportionately of intensity. Light passes from 
the sun to the earth in about eight minutes of time, and there 
is every reason to conclude that ieat travels at the same rate. 
{umman art can gather the sun-beams together, and by the 
intense heat produced in the tocus of their meeting, produces 
another proof that the sun is the great source of heat, A 
pane of glass in a window, or a small mirror, will reflect the 
sun’s ray so as to ol:end un eye receiving it at a distance of 
iniles, as may be observed soon after the rising, or before the 
setting of the sun, when lis my is nearly horizontal, and the 
neat accompanics tie ray, for by many such mirrors directed 
towards one point a combustibie ubject pliced there would be 
intiamed, Archimides sct fire to the Roman ships by sun- 
beams, returne+! frum many points to one; his godlike genius 
thus rivalling, by natural means, the supposed teats of fabled 
Jupiter with his thurderboits. Again, when the light of a 
broad sun-beam is made by a convex gluss or lens to converge 


| picce of metal held in the focus drops like melting wax; and 
|if the glass be purporely moved, its tocus will picrce through 
the most obdurate substances, as red hot wire pierces through 
aper or wood. A hunter on his hili, and travelling hordes 
nthe plains, often conveniently light their fires at the sun 
himself, by directing his energies through a burning-glass. 
Phe direct ray of the sun, siaply received into a box, which 























a generous cataliero guided by inatinet, perhaps by some] 


* aud is an obsolete French word—signifying a male bird—gaud ind | 





secret intimation, panted to possess himsel!, if not of the; 
whole bird, at least of the farowr of his damecl. Eighty tickets! 


Pee F; 


a male turkey—pad, or pap, from pupier, u paper bird. The word paudy! 
8 perhups derived trom the word gaud—the male bird is almost univer 


His covered with glass to caclude the cold air, und is lined with 
charcoal or burned cork to arsorb heat, and td prevent the 





u 
‘ gally more ornamented by brilliant plumage than the female. i 


escape of heatjonce.reccived, willyraise @ thermometer in the 
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box tothe temperature of two hundred and thirty of Farenheit, 
a temperature considerably above that of boiling water; and 
the experiment succeeds in any part of the earth where there 
is a clear atmosphere, and where the sun attains considerable 
apparent altitude. Reflecting on such facts as now recorded, 
and on the globular form and the motions of our earth, we 
have a measure of the differences of climate and of season 
that should be found upon it. It is evident that the part 
of the globe turned directly to the sun, reccives his rays as 
abundantly as if it were a perfect plain, similarly facing him, 
while on parts, which, as viewed from the sun, would be called 
the sides of the globe, with the increasing obliquity of aspect, 
an equal breadth or quantity of rays is spread over a larger 
and a larger surface; and at the very edge the light passes 
level with the surface, and altogether without touching. The 
sunny side of many a steep hill in England receives the sun’s 
rays in summer as perpendicularly as the plains about the 
equator, and such hill-side is not heated like these plains, only 
because the air over it is colder, just as mountain tops, even 
at the equator, owing to the rarified, and therefore, cold air | 
around them, remain for ever hooded in snow. In England, | 
at the time of the equinoxes, a level plain receives only half 
as much of the sun’s light and heat as an equal extent of level 
surface near the equator, and in the short days of winter it 
Teceives considerably less than a third of its summer allow- 
ance. With respect to the sun as a source of heat, there have 
been two opinions among philosophers; one class believing 
that the sun is an intensely heated mass, which radiates its 
heat and light around, like a mass of intensely heated iron; 
and another class holding that heat is merely an affection, or 
state of an ethereal fluid, which occupies all space, as sound 
is an affection or motion of air, and that the sun may produce 
the phenomena of light and heat without waste of its tempera- 
ture or substance, as a bell may without waste continue to 
produce sound; holding further, that the sun, below its 
luminous atmosphere, may be habitable even by such as live 
on this earth. Those who take the first view, are awakened 
to the dread contemplation of a universe carrying in itself, if 
its laws remain constant, the seeds of its certain decay, or, at 
least, of great pericdical revolutions ; the others may view the 
universe as destined to last nearly unchanged, until a new 
act of the will of its Creator shall again alter or destroy it. 

IntergstinG PHENOMENON.—The inhabitants of Crassin- 
yi-Ougol, in the government of Raisan, in Russia, have re- 
cently witnessed an interesting phenomenon. At two o'clock 
in the afternoon, a peal of thunder was heard, without any 
flash of lightning having been seen, and whilst the sky was 
perfectly serene. At the same time, and for several minutes, 
a shower of stones fell: of these stones one has been sent to 
the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg. 

ImPROVED SYSTEM OF BORING WELLS.—The king of the 
Netherlands has just granted to an inhabitant of Bruesels, 
a patent for a system of boring wells toa great depth, such 
as two or three hundred feet. This system is said to be more 
simple, more expeditious, and consequently less expensive, 
than that on which the Art-siun wells are conducted. 








THE DRAMA. 











THE PARK THEATRE, 

Mz. Eprror—In the unavoidable absence of your highly 
talented correspondent C. who, I perceive, has embarked 
for Europe, I beg leave to request your insertion of the 
following communication. Should you deem it worthy of| 
publication, you shall hear from me occasionally, and your 
politeness will oblige those who fcel interested in the prosperity 
of the drama, and who are anxious to see it properly sup- 
ported and appreciated in this great emporium. 1 am aware 
of the difficulty of properly filling the office for which I ama 
candidate ; but what I want in faculty, I will endeavour to sup- 
ply by candour and industry. I pledge myself carefully to 
avoid wantonly wounding the feelings of either author or 
actor, and likewise, offering the incense of adulation at the 
shrine of any individual, however high his reputation, being 
fully convinced that some promising actors have become reck- 
less from unnecessary censure, and more, many more, spoiled 
by extravagant praise. In acknowledging the superior talents 
of your friend C. I do but echo the opinions of the majority 
of our citizens, whom his excellent theatrical portraits have 
delighted and amused, and by whom they will be read when 
the subjects of some of them shall have passed to that “bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.” If my efforts should 
make manager and actors more attentive, and the drama more 





Popular, my ambition will be satistied—my end attained. My 
opinions, in many instances, will doubtless be termed singular; 


but they will be sincere. I shall say precisely what I think ; the 
public is my jury, the theatre my court house, of which, until 
you issue a warrant of supersedeas, I shall act as judge, and 
pass sentence according to dramatic laws without fear or fa- 
vour. A well regulated stage is an ornament to any country ; 
a school for the old, a place of amusement and instruction to 
the young; where the virtues of past ages are made to live 
again. Itisa bright and glorious vision, planting in the breasts 
of the rising generation the noble seeds of patriotism.—As 
a school of oratory alone, waiving its title to the rank of 
|8_ moral instructor, it is a valuable public establishment.— 
| There the graces of delivery are careful objects of attention, 
and are cultivated under a combination of aiding circum- 
stances, which no other institution can unite in an equal de- 
gree, 
moment doubt, the prosperity of the drama is of much impor- 
tance to the well being of a free and enlightened people.— 
Were it possible to force back xociety to a state of primitive 
barbarism, the first step would be to discountenance the orna- 
mental arts, Man would then retrograde until he finally sub- 
sided into a state of listless torpor, or vicious activity. 

Little novelty has been produced at the Park during the last 
fortnight, (th nights having been principally appropriated to 
the performers’ benefits) with the exception of a new musical 
romance, entitled, ‘‘ Robert, Duke of Normandy,” alias, “ Ro- 
bert the Devil ;” a most appaliing tissue of nonsense and! 
abgurdity. Thunder and lightning are iningled with tumble- | 
down castles and broken hearts; and, in the end, the hero/ 
and heroine disappear through a trap-door in admired disor- || 
der—a most exquisite device of the author to rid the audience 
of two very dull and uninteresting persons. This was the 
best thing in the picce, and should have been resorted to at 
an earlier period. 

. The reign of melo dramas and stars of the sixth and seventh |: 
magnitude is nearly atan end. “The charm dissolves apace.” | 

I shall endeavor to make my next communication more || 
interesting, if thix will answer for the present. D. 
RT | 


THE NHW-YORK MIRROR. 
Vermont Clussical Seminary.—This institution, situated | 
in Castletuv, one of the most beautiful and salubrious villages 
in the eastern states, was opened on the twellth of May last, 
under the superintendence of Professor Lewis C. Beck, and 
Mr. Samuel Foot. The course of instruction is arranged in 
five divisions, to wit: 

1. Chemistry and Nataral flistot 
2. Mathematics and Nataral Phi 

3. Ancient Languages 


4. Modern Languages. 
5, Englisb Literature. 


Each of these divisions will be under the charge of able 
instructors, and, from our knowledge of Professor Beck's quali- 
fications, we are induced to form a high estimate of the com- 
petency of his assistants. This gentleman has long since dis- 
tinguished himself by his numerous and valuable contribu- 
tions to the stores of natural and philosophical science, and 
given evidence of an acute and observing mind, of the most 
untiring industry and successful research. His “‘ Gazetteer of | 
the Western States,” a work, the variety and learning of which | 
merited for it a far prouder title, justly gained for him an ele- 
vated rank among the literary and scientific men of our country, 
and this rank his essays on chemistry, natural history, and 
philosophy, which have occasionally appeared in the periodical 
journals of this country, have eminently contributed to main- 
tain. His appointment as instructor in the Renesclaer school, 
andas professor of chemistry in the Medical College of Vermont, 
are decided proofs of the favourable estimation in which his 
talents and learning are held. His private deportment is such 
as will ensure to parents the most faithful discharge ofa teacher's 
duties towards their children, for to his attainments in science 
and experience in the art of instruction, Professor Beck adds 
the most affable and conciliating manners. The building erected 
for the accommodation of the school stands onan eminence, and 
commands an extensive view of a beautiful and fertile country. 
It is one hundred and sixty feet in length, and forty in breadth, 
with projections in the centre and extremities, and is three 
tories high. The basement contains a large dining hall, 
kitchens, wash-rooms, domestics’ rooms, &c. On the second 
story are the professors’ room, a laboratory, a chapel, a public 
school-room, four private recitation rooms, and fifty dormitories 
about thirteen feet syuare, exclusive of a closet, all of which 
are provided with stoves, beds, tables, desks, &c. To the 
building is attached a play-ground of about six acres—e part 
of which is devoted to a garden. The recreations of the pupils 
will consist, in the summer, in collecting specimens in botany, 


ovopby. 





If this be so, and that it is, no liberal mind can for a|! 


| applicable and should be generally known, 


land affecting subject. 


H 


be taught and practised. The greatest attention will, at all 
| times, be paid tothe moral deportment of the youth. ‘There 
; will be two vacations every year; one in April—and another 
lin August. Terms are only two hundred dollars—including 
| tuition, board, furniture, washing, firewood, lights; in short 
levery expense. 

| We have been thus particular in exhibiting the details of 
this new Academy, because we feel certain, that it offers pe- 
| culiar advantages for instruction in the elementary, practical 
;and popular, as well as the higher branches of education, 
which can be enjoyed but in few other seminaries. And if 
| properly encouraged and fostered, a brilliant career of uscful- 
'ness and reputation will be opened to its founders and super- 
. intendants, 

| Before closing this article, we must not omit to notice the 
| fact, that, at the opening of the Seminary, a very eloquent and 
| appropriate discourse was delivered by the Rev. William B. 
| Sprague, in which the objects and most successtul methods 
of youthful instruction were pointed out in a lucid and cle- 
vated strain of argument. We regret that we have not space 
to notice this address in detail, as its suggestions are generally 
It has been pub- 
lished and may be had at the Parthenon bookstore. 


Female wages.—The philanthropist has cause to rejoice 
for the increase of attention which is paid to this interesting 
On a former occxsion, the utter inade- 
quacy of the pay received by the moral, industrious, and inde- 
fatigable fcumale labourers from their employers was detailed, 
and the harrowing alternative of a degradation of character, 
or a deplorable state approaching to starvation, was plainly 
pointed out. The naked truth has not failed to reach the 
hearts, and enlist the active sympathies of the humane in our 
principal cities. Measures have been adopted by the most 
influential inhabitants, especially of the sex more nearly 
interested to redeem from poverty and infaiy a valuable and 
The attempt to remedy this 
enormous evil by provident societies and even houses of indus- 
try, although these may eflect some good, is altogether idle. 
| Prices must be raised. ‘The example has becn set in Balti- 
{more and shoud be speedily followed in all our cities. Happy 
—enviable will be the lot of him who first projected this good, 
when he shall see the object of his benevolence accomplished. 


numerous class of suflerers. 





Water.—We have been very much interested by reading 
the able report of the committce of the common council ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the conduct of the Man- 
hattap Water Company. It is made to appear by facts too 
well and too long known, that this body, appointed for pur- 
poses the most important to the health and hourly comforts 
of the people of this city, has failed to accomplish any object 
excepting that of enriching itself. The water they have fur- 
nished was not such as was promised by the terme of the 
charter, neither was it obtained from the sources prescribed 
to them, neither has it been pure or palatable. They have 
also committed repeated nuisances in destroying pavements 
—thus actually imposing burdens on the public, and lastly 
they have withdrawn their fire plugs. All these charges are 
fully substantiated—and are sufficient to destroy the charter 
of the company, and break up an odious and injurious mono- 
poly. Let us hope that the subject may not be allowed to 
test where it has begun. His honour the Mayor is pledged on 
the subject of water, and will he not redeem his pledge? - 

Memorial of the Manhattan Gas Light Company.—The 
simple and uncontradicted statements contained in this docu- 
ment, which is addressed to the honourable the Mayor, Alder- 
men and Commonalty of the city of New-York, fully establish 
the necessity of the adoption of decisive measures on the sub- 
ject of the illumination of our streets and houses. It has 


been rendered sufficiently clear that the company already in 


operation has failed to effect the object for which they were 
incorporated, and, in the secure enjoyment of a monopoly, 
have frequently exacted inordinate charges for very unsatis- 
factory equivalents. The complaints have been loud and daily 
repeated. Public good requires that the proper authorities 
should interfere, and it is high time the subject was settled. 
The Philadelphia Daily Chronicle—Among the recent 
new exchanges with which we have reason to be gratified, 
that with this valuable journal is not the least. Conducted 
with decorum and sense, diversified by a great variety of mis- 
cellaneous, arnusing and instructive matter, it deserves to hold 
a conspicuous rank among the daily newspapers of the United 
States, It adds a pleasing instance to many others of the im- 
| proved style and appearance of these important chronicles of 
| passing events, 











mineralogy, &c.; during the winter, gymnastic exercises will | 


Miss ‘Sterling.—The concert given by thisinteresting young 
lady, on Tucsday evening, Was triumphantly;successful. 
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THE CAMEL DRIVER'S RETURN. 


SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS—OOMPOSED BY L. DEVEREAUX. 


ALLEGRETTO E SCHERZANDO. 
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n-tains tink-ling,ca-mel bells I hear; With the spright-ly jin-gle. mirth and so-cial glee, Cheer- i - ly doth min-gle, weu-ry though they be. 
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Tin-gle, tin-gle, tin-gle, wea-ri-ly they go; 


pre oriters 


8va. 


low. Tin-gle, tin-gle, tin-gle, wea-ri-ly they go! 


Tin - gle, tin-gle, tin-glo, tin-gle, fain-ter now and slow. 
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VARISTING. 
=—=—=5 
Awsppine pazsent.—A curious mistake, which occui 
at Paris, has afforded an interesting topic of conversation in 
salons there. An actrese, who ie said tobe extremely fond 
lobeters, was in the habit of accompanying her friend, a titled 
gentleman, for a morning drive, and they generally used 
alight at the well-known shop of Chevot, where the fair gour-| 
mande made choice of her favourite delicacy. The lobster| 
was usually tastefully wrapped up in coloured paper, and 
placed in the carriage. On the morning in question, how-| 
ever, the lady in her hurry to get to rebearsal, forgot it when| 
they got to the house, and it was left in one of the pockets o! 
the carriage. The gentleman was engaged to a marriage ball 
in the evening, and, as it is usual upon such occasions to pre-| 
sent a nosegay, after leaving his cher amie, he went to pur-| 
chase one for the bride. The nosegay was put into the car-| 
riage, and in the evening, when the gentleman was driven to| 
the house where the ball was to take place, instead of taking] 
the nosegay, he unfortunately took the Icbster, for, as they 
were both wrapped up in a similar paper, it was not possible} 
to distinguish them. When he entered the room, with his| 
supposed fragrant present, all now gaiety, for the guests had} 
begun to “trip it on the light fantastic toe,” and he advanced 
towards the lady, who was figuring away in a quadrille, the| 
Paper was opened, when lo! surprise and horror! it unfolded 
not sweet smelling flowers, but the fatal lobster, which had) 
been forgotten by his fair acquaintance in the morning. The 
room, of course, resounded with the cry of mirth, and the} 
gentleman retired, covered with confusion. Many jokes were 
oracked at the unfortunate gentleman’s expense; and it is 
to be hoped that the circumstance will make him more cau-| 
tious in future. 
EXxTmacts PROM GODWIN’s NEW NOVEL, CLOUDESLY.—" II 
‘se are in love we deceive ourselves ; we ascribe to the favour- 


































led she the most unparalleled and superhuman exccllencies. 
But if we enter into engagements deliberately and in cool 
blood, we well know that it is a compromise. The creature, 
that our exalted imagination has figured to us does not exist 
lon the face of the earth. Of those that do exist only a small 
Inumber are accessible to us, or are such as we have the small- 
lest chance to win to favour our addresses, We contentedly 
give up some of the qualifications we should have desired in 
ithe partner of our life, and accept of such as are within our 
reach. ” 


“The season of jubilee to those by whom a child is truly 
loved, is when he begins to talk. Words of love and endear- 
iment are among the first he utters. How delightful is it to 
them that his tongue should assure them of what they before 
learned only from dumb signs and uncertain gestures! it is 
like the first declaration between a lover and his mistress. 
No, there was nothing doubtful before, but articulated sounds: 
lare as the seal to the bond, and make assurance doubly sure.” 

“The history of the world in its various climates, the ad- 
vances of mankind from barbarism to civilization, the inroads 
to despotism, the struggles for the profligacy and servility of| 
some, and generous elevation of others, with all the varieties; 
lof human‘ propensities and human character, presented to me; 
lan immense storehouse of observation and wiedom.” 

“What a dreadful practice is this of duelling, which seems 
ito be so deeply rooted in the habits of modern Europe. The 
best and most generous of our race are more exposed to its 
'tragical consequences than the ignoble and base. It is said 
ito be indispensable to the keeping up the courtesies of polished 
society. In that case, those courtesies are bought at a high 
price. It is held that no man without the deepest disgrace 
ican abstain from the recciving or even the giving a challenge. 
What can be more barbarous than that two men should go in 
cold blood to stand out as a mark, or even to press forward as 








to a mark against the life of a fellow creature for some unip-|! 


telligible point ef imaginary honour? We all confess this, 
and yet the evil is not remedied! Surely the wit of man 
ought strenuously and unremittingly to be applied to find out. 
the cure for so tremendous an evil.” 

A onrric1em ow eTyie.—In the account given by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott of Napoleon’s interment I read as follows :— The 
coffin was then let down into the grave, under a discharge of 
three successive volleys of artillery, fifteen pieces of cannon 
firing fifteen guns each.” Here we have three synonymes— 
artillery, cannon, and guns, brought into play in a manner 
which bids complete defiance to Swift’s definition of atyle, 
“ the use of proper words in proper places.” Without advert- 
ing to the novel phrase of “volleys of astillery,” I am ata 
loss to know how a single discharge of artillery produced 
three successive volleys, and not less so to comprehend how 
the cannon fired the guns. With regard to the latter point, 
indeed, the difficulty, like that of the martyred saint who 
walked several miles with his head in his hand, consists en- 
tirely in the first step ; for, if 1could understand how one can: 
non could fire one gun once, I should not be surprised at fifteen 
pieces of cannon firing fifteen times fifteen guns; though the 
puzzle would still remain of a simultaneous discharge of three 
successive volleys from two hundred and twenty five guns. 
As the burial of an Emperor was not likely to be an every 
day occurence at St. Helena, it was a pity that Sir Hudson 
Lowe did not contrive to add one wonder more to this won- 
derful firing, by making the guns reciprocate the kind offices 
of the cannon.” Globe. 
Sc 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO A LADY. 
Who sent her commonplace book te the author for a contribution. 


Anp dost thou then request a lay 
From one to thee unknown ? 

One, who without that kindling ray 

Which bright inspiring eyes convey, 
Could never wake a tone ? 

Alas! the heartless lines I trace 
Will have no charms for thee ; 

For if Peru’s untutored race 

Had never aeen their god's bright face, 
How cold their prayers would be. 


»Tis true that Fame, in brightest dyes 
Her smnagic pencil dij 
To paint the mental charms I prize 
Reflected from thy speaking cycs, 
Or warbled from thy y lips; 


But, ah! however bright we own. 
The portrait all admire, 
‘The tair original alone 
Could waken feeling’s purest tone, 
From my neglected lyre. 
When thou wouldst catch the dewdrops, shook. 
From fancy’s glittering wing, 
Let thy own hand present the book, 
And with thy own bewitching look 
Inspire the bard to sing. 





STANZAS. 
‘Though milder skies allure thee hence, 
And smiling native scenes invite, 
Where fancy to thy view presents 
ain glowing picture of delight ; 
low’ ry vales nor verdunt scenes 
Ne sweet a fragrance can impart, 
As friendship’s tender ever-greens 
Nourish’d by memory in the heart. 
In ours those plants shall ever bloom, 
Freshen’d by tear-drops of regret, 
While one sweet hope will light the gloom, 
The hope that thou wilt not forget. 
But should new friends and joys eflace 
The forms of those thou leav’st behind, 
O let the humble lines I trace 
Recall the picture to thy mind. . 
ES 


POEULAR ™ MORAL TALE! . 





THE NEGLECTED WIFE. 
BY A PHYSICIAN. 


“ Most happy metamorphosis! in which 
‘The film of orror that did blind my judgment 
And seduced understanding is removed. 
What sacrifice of thanks can T return 
Her pious charity ?""— Massinger. 


Amone the families in the neighbourhood of my residence, 
whom I was in the habit of attending in my professional 
capacity, was that of Mr. Evelyn, a retired merchant. It con- 
sisted of himselt, Mrs. Evelyn, and two daughters, Mary and 
Eliza. The elder of the young Jadies, whom this narrative 
particularly concerns, combined with an unusually sound 
understanding and quick perception, an enthusiasm of cha- 
racter and simplicity of heart, which rendered her more inte- 
resting, although she could not have been more amiable, than 
her younger sister. 

Were I in need of a heroine for a romance, and were de- 
sirous of clothing her in every attribute of beauty, my recol- 
lections of Mary Evelyn should furnish me with materials 
for the picture. Even at this remote period, for it is some 
years since I first saw her, her form is floating before my 
mental vision in all its freshness and beauty, as when I beheld 
her before she became a wife. I shall not easily forget her: 
her slender yet exquisitely proportioned form, her beautifully 
arched eyebrows, her light blue eye, her round and polished 
forehead, her cheek, which nature had tinted so slightly ; and 
her smile, too, that would have won a kingdom, are all within 
my mind’s eye in the vividness of their reality. 

Among the aspirants to-Mary’s favour, a Mr. Melvin anda 
Mr. Landen were most conspicuous, both as regarded their 
pretensions, and the terms on which they stood with her 
family, 


‘The former gentleman was of an elegant and commanding 
figure, master of most of the external accomplishments which 
pertain to gentility, and, withal, possessed that encyclopedical 
description of knowledge, which, embracing a great variety of 
subjects, with litde profundity upon any, gave him, in point 
of conversational talent, a great superiority over men of more 
sterling acquirements. He was most assiduous, nay, devoted, 
in his attentions to Miss Evelyn; watching all her looks, and 
anticipating all her wishes, and, from a desire to please, rather 
than any intention of appearing what he was not, conforming 
80 closely to her habits in many points, where they were dis- 
similar in their tastes, as almost to deceive himself into a con- 
viction that there was a perfect sympathy between thein. 

These advantages and his powers of pleasing, which were 
really of no ordinary cast, coupled with an unblemished re- 
putation, and flattering prospects in life, might well render 
him the object of favour toa woman of more fastidious taste 
than even Mary Evelyn. 

Mr. Landen, although decidedly inferior to Mr. Melvin in 
personal appearance, was nevertheless a very interesting 
young man. His complexion was pale, but his eye was dark 
and penetrating, and his profile I have rarely eeen equalled 
for correct beauty ; it was a perfect study for an artist. Mr. 
Melvin’s face glowed with the hue of health, and his restless 
blue eye imparted to it a perpetual vivacity. Mr. Landen’s, 
although I have seen it lit yp by an animation of which it 
scarcely appeared susceptible, was, in ite general expression, 
of a calmer and more quiescent kind than Mr. Melvin’s. 
Although Mr. Landen’s manners were decidedly those of a 
gentleman, and were distinguished by an urbanity which 
could not fail to propitiate all who were acquainted with him, 
the natural thoughtfulness of his disposition rendered him 
less generally observant of those little attentions to which the 
fairer sex conceive themselves, and by acclamation are allow- 
ed, to be entitled. Independently of this, although his admi- 
ration of Miss Evelyn was as ardent as his respect for her 
was deep, he possessed a sensibility of a somewhat morbid 
kind, which rendered the idca of a repulse abhorrent to him, 
and tended to check those advances in which his bolder rival 
anticipated him. 

These circumstances will enable us, without reflecting upon 
the lady’s discernment, to account for the failure of Mr. Lan- 
den’s suit, and the success of Mr. Melvin’s; to whom, with 
the full consent of her family, and amid the congratulations 
of her friends, she was united. 

Mr. Landen had a mind too exalted to be reached by so 
grovelling a passion as envy ; but the blow was too much for 
him, and he left the country shortly after the marriage. 
| That Mr. Melvin sought the hand of Mary from motives 

altogether unconnected with any sordid views, was never 
doubted. He saw her the pride and the flower of the circle 
in which she moved; he saw rank and riches suing for her 
favour, and heard every tongue eloquent in her praise; he 
admired her beauty, her accomplishments, and her talents; 
and, in thinking that he loved her, he was not, by thousands, 
the first person who has mistaken the passion by which he 
has been actuated ; and, in an instance like the present, has 
confounded love with an ambition to possess what was coveted 
by so many, and thus to achieve a triumph over his competi- 
tors for the prize. 

It may be inquired, who shall presume to judge between a 
man’s actions and his heart, and decide on which of these 
motives has influenced him in such a matter? The test is 
an casy one. Love, if it be sincere, having obtained the prize, 
is happy in finding it all that it had imagined of its value. 
Ambition, equally eager in the pursuit, is limitless, and passes 
on from one conquest to another. 

Thus it happened, that, although Mr. Melvin’s vanity was 
gratified in oxhibiting the envied attractions of his wife to the 
admiration of his friends, and the gaze of the worid, the gra- 
tification ceased with the novelty; and a year had barely 
elapsed, from the time of their union, ere Mrs. Melvin found 
that she had not so much of her husband’s society as she 
possessed in the early days of her marriage; that he went 
out very frequently without her; and, in those partics to 
which she did accompany him, the attentions he was wont to 
devote so exclusively to her, were employed in obtaining the 
“favour, and attracting the admiration of others. She was, 











however, in the course of a few months afterwards, spared 
the mortification of witnessing the transfer of attentions 
which she could not but feel were justly due to her; for he 
seldom or never went out with her; very rarely spent an 
evening at home; and, when he did, the reserve of his man- 
ner plainly indicated that it was irksome to him. He would 
return from his parties at all hours of the night, utterly re- 
gardleas of the anxiety his protracted absence would create. 
In fact, his conduct at last assumed the character of cold 
neglect of one of the loveliest and most amiable women in 
creation; and he thus sacrificed to the empty admiration of 
the world, and to worse than idle pleasures, a being who had 
tesigned all the world for him. 

When a woman who, in the generous confidence which 
ever characterizes her love, has intrusted her happiness to one 
with whom she deemed it would be secure, finds that she has 
been betrayed, there is somcthing so terrible and overwhelm- 
ing in the discovery, that language is altogether inadequate 
to the description of her feclings. 

Poor Mary felt the misery of her situation to its full extent ; 
for there were those who took care that she should not con- 
tinue in ignorance of any of her husband's faults, but enter- 
tain a due sense of her injuries. There are some parents, 
who, forgetting that their authority over their child ceases 
with her marriage, and merges in her husband, are per- 
petually interfering in the concerns of her family; and, as 
power which is usurped is usually abused, most generally 
augment domestic dissensions, if they do not originate them. 
Mrs. Melvin’s parents were of the number of those ‘“ miscra- 
ble comforters,” and were the first to counsel her to upbraid 
her husband for his treatment, and to meet it with what they 
were pleased to designate a ‘ becoming spirit.” 

Out upon such meddlers! The knowledge a woman pos- 
sesses of her husband’s errors beyond what she can correct, 
heaven knows, is superfluous; and thankless is their offict: 
that would tell her of them. 

Mrs. Melvin did not fail to show a “becoming spirit” upon 
the occasion; but it was a “spirit of health,” not the “ gob- 
Jin damned,” whose name is legion, for it pervades, not one 
family, alas! but many, making a hell where there should be 
heaven, and producing those awful dissensions between then: 
whom heaven has joined, by which they forfeit the respect of 
their children, incur the ridicule of the world, and bring 
scandal upon the religion they profess to venerate. 

But Mrs. Melvin needed not to be reminded of her hus- 
band’s errors: she had long known and wept bitterly over 
them. She mourned over the crushed hopes of her young 
heart, and she mourned also for him ; but she knew that the 
voice of upbraiding had few charms to win him back from the 
perilous path into which he had strayed ; and that to fill bis 
home with complaints was not calculated to make him seck 
it the oftener. She did not, however, trust to the uncertain 
deductions of human reason as a rule of conduct. She looked 
to Him who is a guide and a counsellor in every difficulty, 
and a comforter in every affliction ; and who not only points 
out the path in which we should walk, but supplies us with 
a powerful motive for pursuing it. She had pledged herself at 
His altar to adhere to her husband in sickness; and his was 
indeed a grievous sickness, for it was that of the soul. She 
knew that she could not extricate herself from her situation, 
distressing as it was, without violating the law of her Maker ; 
and deeming that a plain indication of His will that she 
should suffer, she necded no other motive for patience. 

But, although all her actions bore the stamp of strong re- 
ligious principle, there was no parade of it. Her virtues were 
unobtrusive ; like the lily, the emblem at once of ber beauty 
and humility, they delighted in the shade, and needed not the 
stimulus of the world’s gaze to bring them into action. 

Mr. Melvin, among other accomplishments for which his 
society was coveted, possessed an uncommonly fine voice, and 
lan exquisite taste for music; talents which, before his mar- 
riage, had, notwithstanding his devotion to Mary, led him 
more into company than was agreeable to her; but she had 
trusted that such a home as she hoped to make his, would 
possesa attractions which would wean him from the compa- 
nions of his youthful days. 

But, alas! although the first year had flattered her with 
the appearance of success, she found, too early, that society 
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had regained its hold upon him; and his connex: not 
improve as they extended. What is called gay, is closely 
allied to profligate society. Indeed, if the terms thus applied 
be not synonymous, the transition from the one description 
company to the other is easy and imperceptible. Although 
he was an illustration of the proverb, “Nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus,” the gradations of his descent were soon com- 
pleted; and his ruin, which began its career in gaiety, was 
consummated by the race-course and the gaming table. 

The result was, that in about three years after his marriage 
with Miss Evelyn, his affairs becoming embarrassed, and his 
creditors impatient, he was thrown into prison for the debts 
he was unable to meet. The shock, although he might have 
anticipated the event, was a severe one to him. Reflection, 
which may be drowned in the shouts of revelry, or escaped 
from in the whirl of dissipation, is not to be parried in a prison. 
It is there her mirror is held up to us, and we cannot choose 
but gaze uponit. He looked back upon the latter years of his 
life, and thought of the hours he had squandered among 
companions, and on pursuits, to whose utter worthlessness 
he was now awakened by the bitterest remorse. He well 
knew that not a voice among all those who had flattered him 
in the day of his pride, would awaken an echo in the vaulted 
roof which hung frowning above him: for those whom he 
had once called friends had dropped away from him in his 
adversity like the leaves from a frost-smitten tree, which are 
fresh and full upon its branches at evening, but, when sought 
for in the morning, they are scattered and gone. He looked 
back through the dark vista of his folly and crimes, on the 
happiness which was once in his power, and he thought of| 
the blind infatuation in which he had cast it from him. He 
thought of the name he had lost, and the fortune he had 
wasted, and both were irretrievable. He thought of his wife, 
of his neglected, his injured Mary—of her tears, whose mute 
eloquence had so often pleaded with him in hia own behalf— 
of her smile, which should have won him back to virtue; and 
he felt that there was not one being beside himself who 
would thus have 





“ wandered wild and wide 
With such ap angel for his guide."” 

Poverty, imprisonment, and the world’s scorn, are all, in 
themselves, endurable afflictions: it is the consciousness of 
having merited them which renders them insupportable, and 
it was this aggravation that had armed each with a double 
sting, and tortured him to madness, 

He was roused from his gloomy meditations by the approach 
of footsteps—his door opened, he looked up, and Mary stood 
before him! 

It is not easy to describe, nor is it perhaps possible to con- 


ceive, to their full extent, the feelings of a man whose offences |; 


have placed a gulf between him and those whose presence 
alone could console him, and who, while tortured by the goad- 
ing consciousness of his shame, is surprised by a visit from 
one whomeven his basenessand ingratitude could not estrange. 
If it be a friend, how tenaciously docs he cling to him as a 
drowning mariner to a plank! but, if it be a woman who has 
thus sought him out in his misery, how does his heart, upon 
which pride would set a guard in the presence of his fellow 
man, gush out in gratitude and tenderness; and with what 
eagerness does he rush to hide his shame in the only bosom 
in the world that does not scorn or hate him, and which even 
the loathsome leprosy of his crimes could not repel from his 
arms! Oh, what a relief must it be to his bursting heart and 
burning brain, though his self upbraidings should fiow faster 
than his tears! 

Such were the feelings of Melvin upon meeting his wife in 
prison, for his heart, though lamentably corrupted, was not 
of adamant. 

Mrs. Melvin “ her soul-subduing voice applied,” to moderate 
the ebullitions of his anguish and remorse. ‘* My husband,” 
ashe said, “all is not lost.” 

“Call me not husband,” said the wretched man, hastily 
interrupting her. “Ihave forfeited every claim to the title. 
Thave been the willing slave of every unhallowed passion, 
and the associate of profligates and fools, and you must, you 
cannot but despise me.” 

“Oh, no!’ said Mary, “or you had not seen me here. 1 
have mourned for your desertion of a home which you might 
have made happy, and I have wept over your aberrations from 
the path which you might have adorned; but, believe me, I 
ever loved you, and gladiy would I become the tenant of this 
dungeon for the remnaut of my days, if it would purchase 
back for you the happiness which you have lost; yet it may 

again be yours!” 


|some time before it commenced, I wandered through the 


father, and that they who were willing to enter into the vine- 


; abode. 


be effected, degradation and shame, the world’s contumely, 
and my self-abhorrence, will follow me to the grave.” 

Mrs. Melvin had not encouraged in her husband the hope 
of obtaining his liberty without good reason, for all her 
property, over which she had any influence, was unreservedly 
sacrificed to effect the object ; and as soon as he was released 
she retired with him to a cottage which, with a emall annuity, 
bad been settled on her by her father. 

Adversity had, however, wrought a change in Mr. Melvin; 
he was no longer what he had been; he turned with disgust 
from his former companions and habits, to her whom he now 
hailed as his guardian angel. He had, indeed, in his prison 
light enough to perceive his danger, but not sufficient to dis- 
cover a way to escape from it. He had begun to look back 
upon his past life with abhorrence and fear—a crisis at which 
despair or a saving repentance awaited him. ‘Wo to him,” 
saith the preacher, “that is alone when he falleth!” and 
surely if, while the waters of affliction were gathering around 
him, there had been none to extend the hand of encourage- 
ment when his heart was failing him, the stream had gone 
over his eoul, and whelmed it for ever in the gulf of despair. 
Mr. Melvin’s constitution had been materially impaired by 
the irregular life he had Iced previously to his imprisonment, 
and it was not a year after his release when I was summoned 
to his chamber. 

His illness was severe and lingering, and she who had been 
his comfort in sorrow, was his nurse in sickness ; she attend- 
ed him by night and day with the most unwearied assiduity, 
the most endearing tenderness, 

The vigils of the sick-room had indeed blanched her cheek, 
and dimmed the lustre of her eye; but thesmile of her affection 
had lost none of its sweetness, and when she smoothed down 
his pillow or supported his frame, it beamed upon his counte- 
nance as the smile of an angel. — 

To him who, in his estimation of woman's love, typifies its 
constancy by the breeze, and its duration by the flower, 1 
would say, ‘Go to the chamber of sickness or the dungeon 
of the captive, and you shall behold that flower braving the 
bitterest blast of adversity, and perishing only with the object 
to which it clings.” 

But the voice of affection wins not upon the ear of death, 
who had summoned him to his home. He met the stroke 
with fortitude, and expressed a confident hope that, although 
his sins had been many and grievous, He who had given him 
time and grace to repent of them, would remember him in 
His kingdom.” 

Whether his confidence was a well-grounded one, and of 
what avail will be his repentence who, bankrupt in reputation, 
fortune, and friends, flies to his Redeemer as a last resource, 
it may by some be deemed presumptuous to determine. We 
know, however, that the prodigal, abandoned even by the 
companions of his sin and his shame, was forgiven by his 


yard, even at the eleventh hour, were not rejected. We know, 
also, that it has often pleased God, by sudden calamity, to 
arrest a man in his desolating carecr of sin, and yet he has 
80 mingled mercy with judgment, that the benighted sinner 
has been guided to the rock of salvation by the lightnings o! 
the wrath which his crimes have provoked. 

Notwithstanding the sacrifices which had been made by 
Mrs. Melvin, her husband's affairs were so much embarrassed 
at the time of his ueath that the furniture of the cottage was 
given up to his creditors. Other motives than curiosity in- 
duced me to attend the sale, and, having arrived at the house 


apartments in which the furniture was disposed. 
There is a propensity in our nature to identify things with 
the persons whom we have loved or admired, and which causes || 
us to feel regret when they pass into strange hands. In every 
room I beheld something that strikingly reminded me of the 
amiable being whom sorrow and distress had driven from that 
In one room was her harp, the companion of her | 
youth, and the solace of ber later years. When I first saw 
her, she was bending over that harp; and often have I sat by 
her side, as it were, spell-bound by strains so thrilling and so 
sweet, as almost to suggest a doubt if the hand that awakencd 
them were fashioned of clay. It was sad to think that that 
hand would never wake them again; and I could almost have 
deemed it better that every chord had snapped with its last 
vibration to her touch than have yielded its melodies to the 
hand of another. 

In many of the drawings which adorned the walls I recog- 
nised the pencil of Mary, for its touches were as delicate as 
the hand it obeyed. Among them I observed a miniature of 











“No,” Melvin replied, “it may not be. Could my liberation 





herself, which she had painted at Melvin’s carmest solicitation. \ 
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‘The cold eye of the critic, thought 1, may glance over it, and 
discover defects which, in the original, he had searched for 
in vain, Her library, too, was destined to be scattered. 1 
opened some of the volumes. Her name, written by herself, 
was in the title pages, and I thought that the hand that ob- 
literated it could not write a worthier in its place. There 
were flowers, too, which she had planted, and with which 
she loved to decorate her little drawing-room ; but they had. 
missed her fostering care, and were hanging their heads, while 
some of them, like her own young hopes, were withering in 
the bud, as if they scorned to shed their blossoms at the feet 
of the stranger. A melancholy feeling stole over me as I 
contemplated the scene, and 1 could not endure to think that 
those things which, by an association of ideas I had almost 
deemed sacred, should be libelled by the awkward praises of 
the hired eulogist of chairs and tables, and become subjects 
of the clamorous contention and of the jests, dull as they 
are coaree, which make up the Babel of an auction room. 

While the auctioneer was pronouncing his exordium, I ob- 
served a tall thin gentleman enter the room, and afterwards, 
somewhat to my surprise, compete for every lot that was put 
up for sale with such perseverance and total recklessness of 
cost, that he became the purchaser of each. The portrait of 
Mr. Melvin was among the things exhibited, and, as it was 
painted by an artist of eminence, some sharp contest took 
place, particularly on the part of one person, who appeared 
to derive a gratification from the chagrin evinced by the 
stranger, aa he tound bimeelf outbidden at every advance by 
the sole remuining competitor. At length I observed a sudden 
flush upon the stranger's brow, and, in a tone of voice highly 
indicative of impatience, he named a sum which left competi- 
tion altogether behind, and the picture became his. A con- 
test nearly similar in its progress, and altogether so in its issue, 
occurred when the miniature of Mrs. Melvin was produced. 
The stranger, in fact, became the purchaser of every thing 
the house contained, at a price far beyond its value, and the 
premises were gradually cleared of those who came to the sale. 
1 lingered almost to the last, and found myself in the room 
alone with the stranger. I looked up, and it was Landen, 
“the ghost of what he was”—" the shadow of a shade.” 

“Doctor,” he said, ‘you may indeed appear surprised at 
meeting me in this house, ae well as at the object which has 
led me hither. 1 heard of poor Melvin’s death, and read in 
the papers that the furniture of his cottage had been destined 
for sale for the benefit of his creditors. You know the feel- 
ings I entertained for Mary Evelyn. We cannot bestow our 
affection were we pleasc, nor will it come back to us at our 
beck. Her marriage dil not blot her out from existence, nor 
her image from my mind. 1 will not say that the feeling I 
retained for her aiter that event was love. Let those who 
deal in terms give it what name they please. I know that it 
is such as may be cherished withvut sin, and owned without 
ablush. The ivy, torn from the object to which it would 
have clung until it withered, may be too decply rooted to 
perish, though the day of its as) irations be past. The house 
which she has graced with her presence must not be made a 
desert; and I would thut when she returns to it she find 
every thing as she left it, and therefore have I done what you 
have witnessed. ‘To-morrow will see me on my way from 
England to visit it no more; and I leave to you the arrange- 
ment of the matter in such a way that she may never know 
who has restored to her the furniture of her dwelling. Simply 
tell her that it is her own ugain. I shall make but one re- 
serve of all my purchases,” added he, taking up the miniature 
and depositing it in his bosom; “having once possessed, I 
cannot summon the courage to resign it.”” 

The arrangement was made in strict conformity to Mr. 
Landen’s directions, and Mrs-Melvin ever remained in igno- 
tance of the author of an act, which, while it paid a delicate 
tribute to her feelings and to her worth, afforded a proof, not 
only of the strength, but of the exalted purity of his affection. 

The result of Mr. Landen’s disregard of cost, and determi- 
nation to purchase every article of furniture the house possess- 
ed, was that the amount produced by the sale was more than 
adequate to satisfy the demands of the creditors of Mr. Mel- 
vin ; and the annuity, which was settled upon his widow, en- 
abled her to continue to reside at the cottage, which, notwith- 
standing his faults, the memory of her husband had endeared. 





Miss MitForp’s restpence.—A writer ina late English 
periodical thus describes the ‘ Mitford cottage: ‘‘It is a pretty 
but fairy spot. You might place it in a band-box on a shelf, 
or hang it like a bird-cage on a tree; it suffices, however, for 
the wants and wishes of a descendant of the noble jhouse of 
Russell.” 
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DEFERRED ARTICLES. 














NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

Our daily contemporaries have been liberal of their praises 
of this terrestrial paradise (such is the appellation that by 
common consent has been bestowed upon it;) but after all 
their laboura, Niblo’s Garden still remains a shining example 
of the inadequacy of werds, which are but empty wind, and 
of types, which, to make the best of them, are but dull-look- 
ing articles, to do juste to such unrivalled splendour and 
beauty as are to be fond within its gorgeous walks, and 
among its exquisite dewrations. It is a pity that Moore 
the poet, will not again visit our shores ; there is no writer, 
that we know of, who ould describe Niblo’s Garden of de- 
lights as it ought to be decribed, except the author of Lalla 
Rookh: how he would ltxuriate upon its bowers and tem- 
ples, and shady walks, and glittering lights, and its rich 
music, and its unsurpaisable eatables and drinkables, and 
yet more upon the grweful forms and sparkling eyes and 
delicious lips that mee the enraptured gaze, and ruin the 
defenceless hearts of ow unhappy bachelors within its charm- 
ed precincts! What pa but Moore's could do justice to the 
splendours of the princial walk—the alley of the glittering 
arches, the extent of wich by the effect of the admirable 
and ingenious optical deeption at the one end, and the mag- 
nificent mirror at the othe, appears to be without limits? or, 
to the sea nymphs’ bowe ? or to the sweet voices, that night 
after night, pour out sua honied words of praise and admi- 
ration, as their lovely owers gaze enraptured on them? We 
think Niblo must be a mst enviable man, at least whenever 
it does not rain. Praie is very sweet, no matter where it 
comes from ; but to be pised by every body—by the learned 
and the witty and the lotly—by joyous youth and severe old 
age—by the lovers of beatiful sights and the worshippers of | 
harmonious sounda, ancthe idolaters of good eating and 
drinking—Mr. Niblo, MiNiblo, you are a happy man, even 
though your own eyes shuld enjoy not, and your own ears 
be palled, and dyspepsia tould forbid your own gastronomic 
organs to partake of the dights which you are so skilled in 
providing for the appetiteof others, 
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occupation. We returned to our native land, and the city 
where our youth was past,a man; and for months it was 
our delight to visit once more those old and almost forgotten 
| scenes to which we had been so long a stranger, and to try to 
| recognise familiar places amid the changes they too had under- 
gone. Among these was the quondam circus, now Niblo’s 
|Garden. It had endured the greatest transformation of the 
whole : we entered and found the once waste land, now laid 
out in walks, and blooming with shrubs, and trees, and flow- 
ers; active and careful and attentive waiters were swiftly 
gliding about among crowds of happy faces, where horses had 
| pranced and vaulters had run and bounded, and clowns with 
party-coloured caps and grotesque garments had lavished their 
unmeaning grins and coarse practical jokes upon a slender 
company of wondering spectators. ‘Ihe sweet strains of 
violins and flutes and horns and beautiful voices, had supplied 

the place of the rattling tambourine: and a creating spirit of | 
taste and enterprise and order, had converted a den of thieves 

into an enchanted garden of pleasure. Our heart was full, 

and we retired to a shady arbour with a cream, and meditated 

upon the mutations of this most changeable world. 





VIVA LA MUSICA. 
The season of harmony and melody is now drawing to 3 
close in that temple of Apollo, the Park theatre. The melliftu- 
ous voices of flutes and clarionets begin to experience the sharp- 
ening effects of heat, and the violins have become susceptible 
of a flat languor. Frequently the expressive countenance of 
Mr. De Luce is observed to turn a reproachful glance at the 
inflators of wood, giving them note A in a perturbed manner; 
who, in their turn, look gloomily at the “ever angry” men of 
fiddles, whose temper is not proof against the frequent rupture 
of strings which takes place. Even the human diapason be- 


comes affected by the atmosphere; and art and nature unite 


in crying “hold, enough.” 

Before we bid a temporary adicu to the professors of this 
charming science, it may not be amiss to cast one retrospective 
glance at the progress of the lyrical drama during the season. 
Three new operas have been produced with success. The 
first, entitled “ The Caliph of Bagdad,” has given us an entire 
work of the great master Boieldieu, an acquisition of first- 





We do not remember thave seen in any of the papers a 
history of this garden. Within our remembrance it was 
nothing but a square ofinoccupied ground, with “not a; 
shrub or tree or bit of pleant green,” within its desolate en- | 
closure. Some ten or twee years since, it was taken posses- I 
sion of by a wandering tupe of vagabond equestrians and i 
rope-dancers, who exhitd fly-flaps and somersets, and 
ground and lofty tumblingnd feats of very equivocal horse- 
manship, for the edificatioof the enlightened public, and the 
guerdon of sixpence (or rhaps a shilling) per man, that) 
being the honorarium, by t disbursement whereof admittance | 
might be purchased to t inner side of the envious high! 

In} 


rate importance in our musical annals. The second, a pleasing 
operctta in two acts, “Music and Prejudice,” has furnished 
some beautiful melodies, and particularly that called “The 
Soldier's Tear,” which has been presented to the public in a 
former number of the Mirror. ‘This piece has likewise placed 
our highly gifted countryman, Placide, in a most favourable 
point of view, and in a line of business which he has made 
exclusively his own. The third, is the opera of '' Rokeby,” 
a spirited and matter-of-fact version of Scott’s poem. This 
piece has afforded us not only an opportunity of hearing a 
selection of music of the best masters, hitherto unknown to 
an American audience, but has presented uz with as brilliant 


fence which then, as notsurrounded the vacant lot. a spectacle as the united talents of author, musician, and ma- 


those days, we were often truant school-boy ; but alas! not‘ 
often blessed with the possion of the requisite amount of | 
mammon to enable us to tome a privileged spectator; and: 
we well remember the ea¢ curiosity with which we were| 
wont to seck for knot-holiand gaping crevices in the cruel | 
fence, through which our iging eyes might be regaled with | 
the sight of the wonders tt were going on within, and the 
nervous state of anxietyito which we were occasionally 
thrown by the suspicion it we could not but entertain, of 
evil from the hand of somé-natured money-taker, or prowl-! 
ing underling of the trou should we be detected in this, 
illegitimate satisfaction of r curiosi and the horrors that | 
beset us as we hurried hewards when the performances | 
were over, resulting from r unshakable conviction that a| 
wholesome flogging awaiteus there for the “dallying dear | 
delay" of our return fromehool. In process of time, the/! 
wandering troupe became egular company ; a real, perina- 
nent circus was establishedid we grew up to the acquisition 
of time and money, and ame the master of our own ac- 
tions, so that we might hagazed our fill upon the ride 
and the jumpers, and the ablers, without any fear of the | 
keepers or cross-grained jrdians. But alas, when the 
power to acquire was attainthe capacity to enjoy was gone; 
and circusses and the dvechat are done within them be- 
came to us as things of noount, Oh the mutability—but | 
this is no place or time to ulize, Let us return to Niblo’s 
Garden. 

Years came and passed a7, and found us a wanderer in 
forcign and far-off lauds ; thleasant places that had known 
us in happy boyhood knew no longer ; and the very memio- |} 
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chinist could well accomplish. Such have been the novelties 
ofthe season. For thc standard gens of opera, we have had 
“The Barber of Seville,” “The Tempest," “The Marriage 
of Figaro,” and “ Artaxerxes ;” but Weber's splendid “Der 
Freyschutz” has been missing. We trust that we shall be 
greeted by its witcheries and almost unearthly music next 
season. Mr. Jones is well calculated for the part of Adolph ; 
but for Caspar, if we exclaim where 7 echo answers “ where?” 
“ Qberon,” also, the beautiful and classic, but alas, the dying 
effort of Weber, of which the poetry is worthy of the music— 
composed in England, translated into German, and received 
with enthusiasm all over the cuntinent of Europe—why are 
we not to be favoured by its rej roduction 7 ‘Two years have 
elapsed since it was coldly received at the Park. True; but 
two years bave passed over a poople rapidly improving in 
taste; and surely we have amateurs enough of the right eort 
to remove such a stain from our musical escutcheon. Before 
we babble about this or the other Italian composer, at least it 
behoves us to know and appreciate the music of our native 
tongue, in which the French, Germans, and Italians set us a 
notable example; and although we witness with pleasure the 
success of new pieces, and the introduction of both Italian 
and French opera in our city, yet we wish to impress upon 
our readers the fact, that we areas yet only partially acquaint- 
ed with the sacred and secular compositions of great masters. 
whose works ought to form the basis of our tnusical education, 
and the model of our taste, It remains for us now to cast » 
glance at our fair singing birds. During the summer, we us. 
derstand (hat Madaine Feron and Miss George may be hearc 
in certain trees in Niblo's cool retreat, ‘That indetaigall 














ry of our youth(ul and bele haunts grew faint and feeble |) 


in the collision of active lifad the wear and tear of earnest |! Mrs, Austin ; but it appears the worthy manager of the Park“ carried it up to heaven 


has adduced weighty arguments to prove that her exclusive 
services in New-York should be confined to the prima donna- 
ship of the theatre, with the exception of charitable concerte 
and oratorios. We thus lose one of the brightest ornaments 
of Niblo’s aviary ; however, in our satisfaction at discovenny 
that the fair vocalist is retained among us for another season, 
and trusting that she may bencfit by secession from toil, 
Hand by salubrious sea-breezes, we cease to regret a tempo- 
tary estrangement. The band at Niblo’s, led by Segura—un- 
| questionably the best player in America—is remarkably strony 
in violins ; but the wind instruments are defective, especially 
the horns. Mr. Boyle is the tenor singer, and Rosich is the 
jay of the establishment, with all that bird’s vivacity and imi- 
tative qualities, and with about as much music in his voice. 
—_—— 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





CURIOUS PREDICTIONS. 

Tuene are several predictionsextant which have threatened 
Mahometanism a Jong while. Bibliander affirms, “' that there 
is a famous prophecy among the Mahometans, which strikes 
a great terror both in men and women, and which says, ‘that 
the empire shall be destroyed by the sword of the Christians.” 
The prophecy is expressed in the following words, which arc 
translated out of Persian into Latin, by Georgievitz: ‘Our 
emperor shall come, shall take the kingdom of the Gentiles, 
shall take the red apple, shall subdue it even unto seven years ; 
if the sword of the Gentiles shall not rise aguin, he shall reign 
over them twelve years, shall build a house, shall plant a vine 

yard, shall enclose gardens with a hedge, shall have a son and 
a daughter; after twelve years, the sword of the Christians 
shall rise up, which shall beat back the Turk.’” Sansovin 
published a book in 1570, wherein he affirms, “that there ix 
a prediction ‘that the laws of Mahomet shall fast no longer 
than a thousand years, and that the empire of the Turks shall 
fall under the fifteenth sultan.'" He adds, “that Leo the 
philosopher, emperor of Constantinople, has said, in one of his 
booka, ‘that a light-haired family, with its competitors, shall 
put all Mahometaniem to flight, and shall seize him who is 
possessed of the seven mountains.’ The same emperor 
makes mention of a column which w tt Constantinople, 
whose inscriptions the patriarch of the place explained, and 
said that they signified “that the Venetians and Muscovites 
shall take the city of Constantinople ; and after some disputes, 
they shall choose, with one consent,and crown a Christian empe- 
ror.” This light-haired family, so fatal to the Mussulmen, puts 
me in mind of a passage of Dr. Spon, which I shall set down. 
“Of all the Christian princes, there is none, whom the Turk 
fears so much as the great czar of Muscovy ;—and I have 
heard some Greeks say, and among the rest, the Sieur Manno- 
Mannea, a merchant of the city of Arta, a man of wit and 
Jearning for that country, that there was a prophecy among 
them which imported, ‘that the empire of the Turk was tu 
be destroyed by a nation chrysogenos, that is, light-haired ;* 
which cannot be attributed to any but the Muscovites, who 





are almost all light-haired.” There is mention made of this 


in the “ Miscellaneous Thoughts on Comets,” on occasion of 
I know not what tradition, which is current, “that the fates 
have promised the French the glory of destroying the Turks.” 
The prophecy of the Abyssinians mentions only a Christian 
king, who shall be born in the north. “Mecca, Medina, and 
the other cities of Arabia Felix, shall hereafter be destroyed, 
and the ashes of Mahomet and his priests be dissipated ; and 
that some Christian prince, born in the northern regions, shall 
perform all this, who shall also seize on Egypt and Palestine.” 
It is pretended that a book was written in Ambic concerning 
this prophecy, before the taking of Damietta, and that this 
book was found by the Christians. Willichius relates, “ that 
the Turks find in their annals, that the reign of Mahomet 
shall continue until the arrival of the light-haired boys.” Some 
think that this denotes the Swedes; but Antony Torquato, n 
famous astrologer, applies it to the king of Hungary. Bayle 





FABLE FROM THE POLISH OF GASZYNSKI. 
Near a dew drop, there fell a tear upon a tomb, whither at 
unhappy female, beautiful as an angel, repaired every morn- 
ing to weep for her lover. As the sun's golden disk rose 
uigher in heaven, his rays fell on the tear and the dew drop, 
but glanced with double brilliancy on the pearl shook from 
she tresses of Aurora. The liquid jewel, proud of its lustre, 
cddressed its neighbour : “ How durest thou appear thus soli- 
vary aod lusterlesa? 


‘The modest tear made wer; but 
he zephyr that just then was wantoning Se paused 
nits dight, brushed downwith ite wings 7 dew 














,erson has likewise endcavoured to secure the talents o 


Irop, and tukling, the humble tent of ater: 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER TWENTY-FOUR. 
MEN OF GENIUS, 

“Wuart a piece of work is man !—What a puzzle to his 
-pecies! In the mass of human beings which daily pass be- 
fore our eyes, no two faces are to be found alike, and no two 
people with the same habits, manners, and disposition. True, 
the broad and distinctive features may appear the eame in all; 
but every individual has innumerable little traits of character] 
and ways of thinking and acting, which mark him with the 
stamp of individuality. This has beon the case with all who 
have passed away from the earth, and with all who are on it, 
and it will be with the motley myriads that futurity will in 
due time bring forth; and yet there are many literary croak- 
ers, with hard and costive brains, who are afraid that the 
sources of book-rmaking will be dried up, and that future poets, 
dramatists, moralists, and satirists, will lack matter whereon 
to exercise their fancies, Let any man look upon the world 
with his eyes and perceptions open, and he will soon be con- 
vinced that there is no prospect of a scarcity of knaves, fools, 
coxcombs, flirts, pseudo-sentimentalists, mock-misanthropes, 
and other legitimate subjects for scornor laughter. The most 
common, every-day people, now-a-days, are decidedly geniuses, 
though of a very peculiar genus. 

Among these is the misguided youth, who, on the strength of, 
having seen some of his effusions in print, scorns afterwards to 
be linked to society like a mere man. He has read that greatmen 
were eccentric, and straightway imagines that eccentricity will 
make him a great man: he therefore plays all sorts of pranks 
—disturbs sober companies with habits, conversation, and 
actions, totally repugnant to theirs—breaks engagements, and 
neglects honest industry,—but expects all this to be excused 
as the eccentricities of genius. And what are nine-tenths of 
these people? Men who spin wordy poetry, or weak prose 
in the shape of sonnets and paragraphs, and who in fact have 
not a glimmering of poetic feeling or common sense about 
them; and though they may be laughed at by the few, they 
are looked upon with more consideration by the many than 
if they had never exposed themselves. Let complaining au- 
thors say what they will, the faculty of putting a certain 
quantity of words together which may arrive at the dignity 
of print, is much overrated. The unthinking part of the 
public have a vague, undefined feeling of respect for such a 
person, and treat him with a consideration ten times above 
his merit ; while at the same time they boldly laugh at another 
who orally makes a fool of himself; as if it were harder or 
more creditable to write nonsense than to talk it. The mass 
of inane rodomontade, in particular, which is continually 
appearing in respectable periodicals under the head of original 
poetry, is fearful. Not that it isall decidedly bad, but what is 
perhaps worse—too middling to be laughed at. How easily 
people are apt to mistake a love of poetry for a capability for 
composing it, Any person on carth can string “twilight 
shade” and “silent glade,” or any other rhyming couplets 
together, if they give way to such habits; but to infuse any 
thing like thought, or feeling, or imagination into rhyme, isa 
very different thing indeed. Half of these productions which 
are praised by editors, and their authors invested with @ little 
local fame, do not in reality amount to any thing. They are 
generally the production of some decently-educated and weak- 
minded young lady or gentleman, who has been spoiled by 
flattery, light reading, incipient love, and spending summer 
months in the country; and natural good feelings, which if 
fully developed and properly applied, would be the cause of 
cheerfulness and happiness to their owner, are twisted and 
exaggcrated by vain attempts at “original poetry.” The only 
excuse for this is, that now-a-days it is really looked upon as 
discreditable to have neither genius nor pretension to it; and 
pretty ladics toss their heads and regard honest, common- 
senso lovers in a way that is apt to drive any man who wishes 
for a wife, to pistols or poetry—physical or mental suicide. 1 
once met a melancholy example of this awkward necessity for 
genius, An acquaintance of mine had fallen in love with a 
fair damsel, possessed of youth, beauty, and sixty thousand 
dollars; and it was understood among their friends that they 
were happy in what poets term “reciprocity of fecling.” The 
important preliminaries having been duly adjusted, the ex- 
pectant bridegroom bought a house for ten thousand dollars, 





and began to look upon himself as pretty comfortably settled |: 
Imagine his horror, when he received a brief! 


in the world. 
note from his “‘ gentle Desdemona,” who stated that she found 
it impossible to love him with such a deep love as was described 
in Byron; and requested, as a personal favour, that he would 
lodk upon the tender passages which might have occurred 


_.. ||that her heart had been assailed by 2 young romance-reading, 


between them “as a meredream.” He afterwards discovered 
thyme-making, moon-gazing son of the muses; the author of 
certain pieces in some nameless hebdomadal, under the mo- 
dest signature of Apollo Belvedere; which have been pro- 
nounced by the best judges to be altogether superior to any 
thing that ever before appeared in print. 

It is some consolation, however, for an ordinary human 
being to know, that your great geniuses are not always the 
most prosperous or happy men in the sequel. Iknew a worthy 
cordwainer, whose trade yielded him all the common comforts 
of life; when he unfortunately imagined he was gifted with 
a genius for mechanics. He invented a machine to be used 
as a substitute for cider-mills. A few experimental agricul- 
‘turists bought up his first models; and it set the poor fellow 
crazy. He flung his strap and lap-stone out of the window, 
took down the equivocal likeness of a boot and shoe, which 
had long informed those interested where he pursued his use- 
ful labours, and degenerated into a poor machine-making, 
beer-drinking, tavern-haunting vagabond ; boring every man 
whom he could secure by the button, with dissertations on 
wheels, screws, pulleys, self-propelling velocepedes, and per- 
petual motion. 

Men of real genius, as Burns and Byron for instance, are 
often’ victims to their own inwardly preying feelings, and 
subjects of painful anxiety to their friends; but these pseudo- 
geniuses, which spring up suddenly, like mushrooms, in large 
cities, are great nuisances ; and yet, as it is the principle of a 
republican government to let the majority rule, the time may 
come, and that soon, when a mere man of sense will be 
ashamed to show his face in society. c 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CILARACTERS, 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

Tuene are few men with names inscribed on the imperisha- 
ble records of genius, whose lives present a more melancholy 
subject for reflection, than that of Henry Kirke White. En- 
owed with poetical talents of the first description, and posses- 
sing that shrinking modesty and over-refinement of feeling 
which 80 frequently are the result of a poetical temperament, 
he had to struggle with poverty and obscurity until, in the 
language of Byron’s beautiful description of him, 


“« Reon were his pangs, but koenor far to feel ; 

‘Ho nursed the pinion which impelled tho stcel; 
‘While tho same plumage that had warmed his nest, 
“ Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 


This delightful poct was born in Nottingham, March 
21, 1785. His father wasa tradesman in that city. He early 
discovered a great desire for reading; and, it is said by his 
biographers, that when he was about seven years of ago, he 
would creep unperceived into the kitchen, to teach the servant 
to read and write; a practice he continued for some time be- 
fore it was discovered that he had been so laudably employed. 
It was the intention of his father, to bring him up to his own 
business ; but his mother, who was a woman of respectable 
family and superior acquirements, overcame her husband’s 
desire, and made every effort to procure him a good education ; 
and with this intention, and by the request of her friends, she 
opened a ladies’ boarding and day-school at Nottingham, in 
which she succeeded beyond her most sanguine expectations ; 
land by these means accomplished her wishes. 

It was, however, at length determined to make him ac- 
quainted with some trade; and as hosiery is the staple manu- 
facture of his native place, he was placed in a stocking-loom, 
at the age of fourteen. This employment was entirely 
uncongenial to his taste, and rendered him truly unhappy: 
his feelings at this period are portrayed in his address to 
‘Contemplation. 

His mother, who was the repository of all his boyish sorrows, 
‘was extremely anxious to have him removed to some other 
business; and on his attaining his fifteenth year, had 
him placed in an attorney's oilice: but as no premium 
could be given with him, he was not articled until two years 
afterwards. 

The law was now the chief object of his attention; but 
during his Icisure hours he acquired a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, and also made himself master of many of the mo- 
|dern languages. These employments, with the studies of| 
chemistry, astronomy, drawing, and music, of which he was 
passionately fond, served as relaxations from the dry study of| 
the law. 

He now became a member of a literary society in Notting- 
ham, where his superior abilities procured him to be elected 











1a professor of literature. He wrote occasionally for the 
Monthly Preceptor, (a miscellany of prose ond poctical 
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compositions, ) and gained a silver medal for a translation from 
Horace ; and, the following year, a pair of twelve-inch globes, 
for an imaginary tour from London t Edinburgh. 

‘These little testimonies of his talents were grateful to his 
feelings, and urged him to further efforts; accordingly, we 
find him contributing to the Monthly Mirror, which fertu- 
nately procured him the friendship of Mr. Capel Lloft, and 
Mr. Hill, the proprietor of the work.. An anecdote is related 
of him, during his connexion with this work, which is highly 
interesting. His modesty prevented him from confiding the 
efforts of his muse to any other criticsm than that of his own 
family. They, however, were proudof the young poet's ta- 
lents, and would occasionally show portions of his works to 
their friends. The natural envy waich genius is sure to ex- 
cite, prevented these pieces from beirg justly appreciated, and 
Henry was subjected to some ridicue on their account. One 
friend, in particular, was extremely sarcastic on the uccasion, 
and calling on the family one day, while the young poet was 
present,-he produced a number of theVfonthly Mirror, and di- 
tected Henry’s attention to a poem wih it contained, saying, 
“when you can write like this, you pay set up for a poet.” 
White cast his eyes over the article, md fqund it was one of 
his own performances. He informedhis friend of the fact ; 
and it may well be imagined experiened no small gratification 
in thus disarming the satire of his ugenerous antagonist. 

At the request of Mr. Hill, he wasinduced, at the close of 
1802, to publish a small volume of pems, with the hope that 
the profits might enable him to proseate his atudies at college, 
and qualify him to take holy orders, ® which he had a strong 
inclination. He was persuaded to dlicate the work to the 
Countess of Derby, the once fascinahg actress Miss Farren, 
to whom he applied ; but she returng a refusal, on the ground 
that she never accepted such complifents. Her refusal was, 
however, couched in kind and comgmentary Isnguage, and 
enclosed two pounds as her subecption. The Duchess of 
Devonshire was next applied to, wh after a deal of trouble, 
consented, but tock no further notidof the author. 

He enclosed a copy of his little wk to each of the then 
existing Reviews, stating, in a feel manner, the disadvan- 
tages under which he was strugglg, and requesting a fa- 
vourable and indulgent criticism. The Monthly Review, 
then a leading journal, affected to snpathize with the penury 
and misfortune of the author, but @ke in such illiberal and 
acrimonious terms of the productioms to inflict a wound on 
his mind which was never wholly ged. Ample justice was 
subsequently done to his memory, tough this very review, 
by the laureate Southey, whose ‘“‘1pand Remains of White” 
is justly considered an ornament tfritish biography. 

He now determined to devote hielf to the church. His 
employers agreed to cancel the artbs of his apprenticeship, 
and freely gave up the portion of he that remained unex- 
pired, and further exerted themges in his behalf. The 
difficulties that presented themses were numerous. At 
length, with the aid of a few frienj he was enabled to enter 
the university of Cambridge; whe his intense application 
to study speedily brought on an ¢ming discase, which at 
length terminated in his death, onpnday, October 19, 1806. 

A generous tribute to his worthid talents has been paid 
to his memory by a native of this ¢ntry, Francis Boot, Esq. 
of Boston, who, on a visit to Cafridge, caused a splendid 
monument, executed by Chantry, 'be erected in All-Saints’ 
church, Cambridge ; and which reins asa striking contrast 
to the apathy and neglect with veh the unfortunate poet 


treated during his life. 


LITERARY NTICES. 

— 
Sketches of Public Characters. Prawn from the Living 
and the Dead. With notices ofter maticrs, By Ignatius 

Loyola Robertson. LL.D. a resnt of the United States. 

New-York: E. Bliss. 12mo. 7259. 1830. 

[seconp n¢e.] 

We open this volume again, arfnd that it improves upon 
acquaintance. Yet, although tiputhor appears well con- 
versant with his subjects, and has}de some sensible remarks 
respecting style, language, &c, tf not himeclf entirely free 
from carelessness. His book, fever, will be deservedly 
popular ; and, as it is probable sr edition will be called 








for, we trust it will undergo a caf! revision. 

We make room for the folluwibrief sketches of some of 
our favourite poets. There are ¢rs, mony others, of great 
merit, for whose names we haveffched in vain. 

Percivar.—Doctor James ‘ival has devoted more 
of his time to poctry, than most {is brothers of the tuneful 








choir. He has written enough take a very-considerable 
volume. His Promethevg, altRhnot\so mitch read_as 
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many of his other works, is full of deep philosophy and fine 
poetry. His smaller pieces are in every magazine and news- 
paper in the country. His language is copious, smooth, and 
well chosen. He unites much of the strength of Akenside 
with the sweetness of Kirke White. His elements are all po- 
etical; and if his whole timo were devoted to writing, his 
country would be greatly the guiner by it; but the stern ne- 
cessity which binds, and often controls the destiny of the sons 
of song, makes him the supervisor of the works of others, and 
editor of many compilaions, when he should be devoted to 
the offspring of his owngenius. He is yet young for one of 
a0 ripe a fame; and muth is to be hoped from him in time to 
come. He is so mild, 20 gentle, and has go little of envy in 
his nature, that those wh: know him, love him; and he has 
seldom, (a rare occurrency) found even an enemy to his muse. 
I do not recollect a single:riticism on his works that contained 
any acrimony. 

Bryant.—This gentl-man was educated a lawyer, and has 
been seduced from the hd labours of the profession, by his love 
of letters, to become an‘ditor of a paper, and a general writer. 
His poetry has been gratly praised by those who were the 
best judges of literary merit, He has been more popular with 
scholars than with the reat mass of the reading community ; 
yet with them he holds: high rank. Heis natural, easy, and 
tasteful, and condenseshis thoughts with great power over 
language, by having chr views of his subject. He is de- 
scriptive when his subjet admits of it, but is always master 
of the philosophy of theeart, without which verse is nothing 
but a dress for moral sctiment and metaphysical reasoning. 

Spaaous.—The mueof Charles Sprague was, like Hoole’s, 
nurtured in a banking-tuse, He has long been engaged in 
the duties of a bank-oter, and discharged them with the 
most unwearied industrand care; but these arduous labours 

have not repressed his irmth of zeal, or clipt the wings of| 
his imagination. Somef his poetry is as sulid and pure as 
the precious metals of hvaults. 

Dawes.—This is qv a young man; but bas written 
enough, that is beautifund attractive, to place him in the 
constellation of poets thihas lately risen to the view of the 
American people ; a comilation that emits a mild and lovely 
light ; but one that has t shone long enough, as yet, for the 
observer to calculate its :cise range in the heavens, or to 
mark the exact magnituiof the different stars that form it. 
Justice, in time, will bene to each and all; for the night 
of ignorance and supersion, in which the streaming meteor 
excited the wonder andwtened the gaze of nations, while 
the harmonious moveme of the planets were but little no- 
ticed, has passod away fiever, and every eye is now fixed 
upon the regular, the baiful, the shining heavenly body, 


whether it 
“ Adorns tho «or ushers in the morn.'* 


But to come down from 2 empyrean to which, in contem- 
plating the subject of pry and its authors, I am often car- 
ried; and to speak plairof these writers, I think that they 
will not have occasion, ine end, to complain of the discus- 
sions of the public on threspective merits; for there is no 
one person, in this comnity, as there has been in England, 
at some periods in her hry, who was the arbiter elegan- 
tiarum of the public, an‘om whose judgments it were in 
vain to appeal. 

Hatteck.—Halleck been often before the public, in 
pieces of infinite wit anayfulness. There is a flow and 
ease of composition, proly in this, as in most other cases, 
the effect of great labouryr I cannot conceive of ease being 
acquired in verse withdt, which has distinguished him 
among his brethren. Hw gathered up, or suflered some- 
body else, to collect a voe or two of his poems, and has 
not a few still floating in journals of the day. His playful 
scraps are not inferior foore’s, which have lately been 
collected by his poeticalnds. I name this to show how 
difficult it is to succeed iit and satire, especially if it as- 
sumes a playful manner.he grave rebuke is easy, but the 
ironical smile is of difficttainment, It is a powerful and 
dangerous weapon, and pt to be freely used when the 
possessor is unconscious ¢ effects; but I do not know that 
Mr. Halleck has used it ay but lawful subjects, and in a 
gentlemanly manner. lit at the Percys was a fair one. 

Sanpvs.—Sands is a po most exquisite taste. He wrote 
in connexion with his friEastburn that beautiful Indian 
tale Yamnoyden. It is a specimen of poetry. Mr. Sands 
is now quite devoted to Is, in some shape or other. His 
productions often adorn tnuals printed in this country, 
such as the Talisman, Sair, &c. Whatever comes from 
his pen has the marks of | and taste about it. He is now 
engaged in a biographicark of some importance, which 





Yamoyden is a poem w! as been admired by the lettered 
and tasteful, but hag not yet fluated into that popular current 
of distinction which it will inevitably, sooner or later find. | 
Mr. Sands is a ripe scholar, familiar with all the best speci- 
mens of ancient and modern poctry, and if his muse has a 
fault, it is that of being too fastidious and severe in her cor- | 
rections of her own inspirations ; but this is so rare a fault in 
this country, where it must be confessed, you may find more 
genius than taste, that it should be forgiven for its singularity. |} 

There are many American artists who are rapidly rising in! 
the public estimation. Among the few noticed in the work 
before us, we select several at random. 

Donzar.—Danlap has been distinguished as an author, as: 
well as a painter. He has figured in biography as well as in| 
thedrama. He was admired among the echolars ofan age gone 
by, and is honoured by the present, as a man of genius and | 
of taste, and it is no easy matter to keep up with the march | 
of improvement at this time. He has reared a monument to} 
Brown the novelist, to Cooke the tragedian, and to others of; 
less note. “May he be rewarded according to his deeds. 

Wrer.—B. W. Wier is an historical painter, he spent some 
time in Italy in pursuit of his art, with a most perfect devo- 
tion to it. He is delicate and elaborate in his finishings, and 
every thing from his pencil shows that with the elements of| 
a great painter, he has the industry that ensurcs success. In 
colouring, he imitates the Venetian masters, and the effect is 
often delightful. He is yet young, and the country has much 
to expect from him. 

Inouam.—cC. Ingham is a portrait and historical painter ; 
he has made many fine portraits for the exhibition room. His 
colouring is admirable, his finishing finely minute. His female 
heads of taste and fashion, in high dress, have been the admi- 
ration of men of judgment, not only in this city, but in other 
cities, where they could not have been influenced by the social 
and virtuous qualities of the individual. The talents of the 
artist could alone have been the foundation of their opinions. 

Cumminos.—T. C, Cumming: miniature painter, and 
possesses a good share of capacity in his line; and it isa 
branch of difficult attainment. His sketches are full of life— 
mind and spirit seem to awake in his most shadowy lines. 

Inman.—H. Inman, a portrait and historical painter, isa 
great favourite in New-York. He is not more than twenty- 
four or five yoars old, and yet he has attained to an honour- 
able eminence in his profession. His compositions are bold 
in design, and happy in effect. He never seems to think of a 
difficulty in his art, and seldom does he meet one. His colour- 
ing is remarkably fine, and all speak of him as full of still 
greater promise, while they are admiring what he has already 
done. This is unforced praise from them, for he has no man- 
agement in eliciting admiration and praise ; it comes from his 
labours alone. 

voranp.—A. B. Durand isa landscape painter, and would 
be very clever in this branch if his pre-eminent talents as an 
engraver did not put him, as a painter, in the back ground. 
His productions are in every work of standard taste and 
talents published in this country. I have many of his works 
in my mind which are exquisite, but as they are not before 
me, I shall refrain from my criticisms for fear of not doing 
justice to his merits. 

Bennst.—Bennct is one of this gifted society, and uses 
his pencil or his graver as occasion Tequires with ease and 
talent. 

We conclude our extracts with the following graphic shetch 
of Dr. Mitchill. 

Dr. Mitcwitt.—In one of the rooms of the Lyceum are 
several large cases, marked with the name of Doctor Samuel 
L. Mitchill, which is as familiar to you on the other side of 
the Atlantic as with us, on this; for he has received academic 
honours from every literary and scientific institution, I be- 
lieve, of note in the world ; and the doctor himself is less 
understood than any other man living. Some have laughed 
at him as acredulous, rhapsodical lover of learning, but with- 
out much true science, and entirely destitute of judgment and 
common sense. Others, and particulurly those in foreign 
countries, hail him as the most learned man in America ; for 
they have received moro information from him than from 
others, and it is natural they should suppose that he was 
truly at the head of our savans and literati. The doctor has 
analysed every thing which has been brought forward for 
nearly half a century past, in matter and mind 3 and he can- 
not complain if he should now be analyzed himself. In that 
part of his character which assures a man true respect and 
affection from those around him, a kind disposition and a 
benevolent heart, and a life of charitable deeds, the doctor 

















will, no doubt, receive thtice it demands from his pen. 


has nothing to fear from any scrutiny. But to commence as 
the moral anatomist, upon his capacities, powers and organi- 


zations, it may be said that his memory is wonderful, and he 
has stored up an immense accumulation of facts in every art 
and science, and every incident in history; not contented 
with this, he never suffers a fact, or circumstance, which he 


, has taken pains to treasure in his memory, to be there alone ; 


but he makes a minute of it on paper, and puts that ina 
pigeon-hole, to answer asa voucher to his memory, if that 
should fail him, or be doubted by himself or others. From 
these methods he has obtained advantages over most men, 
in fact, I might say, over any one I ever knew. He has not 
only been industrious in this accumulation of valuable mate 
rials, but his mind has been active in reasoning upon them. 
He is happy in great quickness of perception, and falls more 
naturally into a train of correct reasoning, than those who 
labour ever so hard for it. He describes with great ease, and 
often most felicitously. If his style is sometimes tainted 
with a little vanity, it bears no marks of arrogance. It is true 
that he never fears to meet a subject, however novel, and it 
is true, that he seldom touches one without giving it some 
new grace or ornament. He is equally happy in giving 
names as characteristics. A monster of the ocean unknown, 
and of course unnamed by ancients or moderna, some ten 
years ago was caught in our waters ; the doctor saw, dissect 

ed it, and named it “ the Vampire of the ocean ;” and I chal- 
lenge the lovers of Buffon to produce a more accurate, livoly, 
and philosophical description in all that admired author's 
works, than was given of this anomaly. The doctor is called 
credulous ; indecd he is; but his is not the credulity of won- 
dering ignorance, that knowing nothing, believes every thing ; 
whose imagination makes hobgoblins and “chimeras dire ;" 
and fears the powers of fiends, because he knows nothing of 
angelic natures. The doctor’s credulity, in all the wonders 
of creation, is like that charged by the noble Festus upon 
Paul—“ much learning makes thee inad ;” by which madness 
was meant an unbounded credulity in believing a newly pro- 
mulgated religion, which was fo the wise a stumbling block 
and to the Greeks foolishness. The doctor's credulity arose 
from knowing more than other men. Ho was acquainted 
with the laws of nature, and knew not where to fix her 
bounds. He saw that she was carrying on innumerable pro- 
ceases, in an immense laboratory, and could not say what she 
might not produce next. If he who knows but little is credu- 
lous, he who knows much is more so. About forty years 
since, a wise father, whose son had been in India, heard his 


|/accounts of certain religionists of that country, suspending 


themselves with hooks thrust through the flesh or the ribs, 
and swinging for houre in the air, “ My dear son, I believe 
your narrative fully, because you have been taught tv tell the 
truth; but do not repeat the story, for others will not believe 
you ; it is too much for them to credit; wait a while, and 
others will tell the tale, and you may confirm it ; I will assure 
you it is dangerous to be a discoverer;” and the friends of 
Fulton begged of him not to persist in his speculations on the 
use of steam engines. Such credulity as Dr. Mitchill pos- 
sesses, has been the promoter of all that is useful in the arts 
and sciences. Tecumseh said to an Indian agent, “ You 
tell me that you know how many steps it is round this carth, 
and you never crossed the mountains! Tell me who is the 
mother of all the rivers; how deep is the sea; and when thc 

sun will grow old, and die, like my forefathers; I will then 
believe that you can tell me how long my arms must be to 
embrace my mother earth.” The agent replied, “I can tell 
you when yon moon shall hide her head, and become dark ; 
and you will see the darkness come on; and all yon tribes 
shall see it also.” The wondering savage seized the thought, 
and bought the secret ; foretold the eclipse to his followers; 
this increased their confidence in him ; the eclipse happened ; 
his fame was established; and he threatened the agent and 
astronomer, from whom he obtained tho secret, with death, 
if he was not out of his reach forthwith. The moral is at 
hand; many a one has availed himself of the doctor's infor- 
mation, calculations, and conjectures, and tried to hide his 
own ignorance in abusing the source from whence his know- 

ledge flowed. There is a vanity, however, in human nature, 

which the good doctor has a share of; that is, a desire of hav- 

ing a reputation for knowing almoet all things; yet it must 

be confessed, that the doctor's manner is modest enough. 

The doctor has been charged with enthusiasm. He is en- 

thusiastic ; but it is that ardour of mind that wishes to raise 
the standard of knowledge above what it is in this country, 

which is, indced, a pardonable enthusiasm. Nothing good 

or great was ever achieved without it. It is the “divine in- 

lation” which swells the bosoms of the gods of knowledge, 

when they labour for the sons of men. 

The doctor is not only ercdulous,-inquisitive, enthusias- 

tic, but ambitious, © He wishes this country to be the first on 

earth, and himself the first man in the country. ‘This is fair . 
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and if he fails in either, after having made the struggle to 
briny about his wishes, who will say that the attempt was not 
a noble one? Give us more such ambitious men as Sir 
Humphrey Davy, such credulous ones as Columbus and Ful- 
ton, and you may cover them with the names of enthusiasts, 
dupes, insane men, and every other epithet that ignorance 
and dulness can pick up, or mouth, after some disappointed 
rival has once spoken it. 

There is another sin the doctor has long been guilty of; 
and that is, the sin of perseverance in attempting to enlighten 
mankind, after sciolists and fope have satirized him for at- 
tempting to make them wise. This isa “ grievous offence,” 
and one that can never be forgiven, while cnvy has so much 
sway among men. 

If any one denies the doctor taste and science, let him go 
and view his cabinet of curiosities, and see the order and 
beauty of his arrangement. Every thing in its place, from 
the butterfly and humming-bird, caught on the summer 
Jlower, to the tooth of the mastodon, the horns of the elk, and 
the brick, coming all the way from Babylon, to the meteoric 
stone coming from heaven knows where, and then ask him if] 
there is not taste, science, skill, patience, and much that 
should make a great philosopher in Dr. Mitchill’s cabinet. 
American Anecdotes. Original and Select. By an Ameri- 

can. Boston: Putnam & Hunt, 1636. 

We have just received the first volume of this work. It is a 
large duodecimo, containing about three hundred pages, print- 
ed on fine paper, with a clear impression, and forms a very 
fair specimen of typography. The remaining volume is yet 
in press, but is soon to be published. Though most of the 
anecdotes were familiar to us, yet the reperusal has afforded 
us no little amusement, and the editer has our best wishes for 
the success of his undertaking. He merits the thanks of his 
countrymen for having snatched so many honourable memo- 
tials of their ancestors from the perishable records of a news- 
paper column, and presented them in so agreeable and endur- 
ing a form. But we cannot better notice his labours than by 
the use of his own words: 

“ It is believed, that this collection of anecdotes will be found 
peculiarly interesting, as many of them relate to that portion 
of American history, and to those distinguished men for ever 
dear to the virtuous and patriotic bosom. Whatever tends to 
illustrate the principles, and to display the characters of those 
who achieved our revolution, will be read with pleasure, as 
long as the love of country shall animate the breast. 

“The editor has employed the leisure hours of an active 
life in collecting what he has here thrown together. It has 
been his aim tocombine instruction with amusement; nothing 
has been admitted into the work calculated to create a feeling 
of irreverence for any of the social or christian sympathies ot 
our nature, and although the compiler lays no claim to origi- 
nality of diction, care has been taken to suit the language, as 
well as the sentiments, to the most fastidious taste.” 








Paul Clifford. By the authorof Pelham, the Disowned, and 
aoe Two vols. 12mo. New-York : J. & J. Harper. 
1830. 

We copy a notice of this “Pelham novel” from the racy 
pen of that distinguished scholar the editor of the National 
Gazette. Weare induced to this by the consideration that the 
indiscriminating praise with which the productions of Bulwer 
have been noticed, even by one of our own correspondents, 
may receive some check—thcir tendency being, upon weak 
minds, precisely such as is ably pointed out by the Philadel- 
phia critic. 

We have found leisure to read with attention the new Pel- 
ham novel, as it is called, (Paul Clifford) and we did the same 
with Godwin's Cloudesley. The impression left is that of a 
sacrifice of time by the perusal—but the celebrity of authors 
forms a temptation, and with journalists, creates almost a 
necessity to become acquainted with their fresh productions. 
The week before the last we caused a chapter of Cloudesley 
to be copicd—the best, we think, of the work—in regard to 
which we may say, generally, that it is trite in its story—that 
it night be reduced to one-half its size with advantage, owing 
to great diffusion of style and repetition of thought; but that 
it containa eloquent passages, some striking and just views of, 
human nature, vigorous and nice delineations of character, 
and cogent moral lessons. 

“This morning we furnish a chapter from: Paul Clifford, u 
lively, graphic narrative of a road robbery, whick «ws a proper 
illustration of the cast of the book. The hero of this techni 
cal tale of roguery, or strange political allegory, is a gifted 
Magnanimous, daring, philosophical, sentimental, love-sick, 





fortunate highwayman, a predatory Apollo, who wins the heart 


and finally the hand and fortune, of a high-born, beautiful, 
delicate, refined, exquisite, country heiress. His gang are 
meant to represent members of the present British cabinct, 
and several of the most famous legal, political, or patrician 
characters; and their jolly patron and landlord shadows out 
no less a personage than King George IV. The work isa 
curious medley, replcte with satirical allusions and comments, 
which few American readers will at once comprehend. It 
has peculiar merits and faults, but we should not readily dis- 
cover in it the hand of the author of Devereux. ‘The scenes 
and the dialogues of the greater part of the two volumes are 
thoee of low and criminal life ; the language requires a glossary, 
like Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,” a col- 
lection of slang phrases, otherwise, Tyburn flash or cant, or St. 
Giles’s Greek. The thieves, house-breakers, pick-pockets, and 
tippling landladies, utter coarse jokes and paltry puns without 
number ; their diction and actions are characteristic, while 
they descant upon the vices of government and rulers, and 
the perversions and oppressions of the social system. There 
is much radical declamation and discontent; human nature 
and condition are almost universally exhibited in the most 
odious light ; the villains of the patrician order are monsters ; 
the “common cursitors,” or vagabonds and trulls, have their 
redeeming virtues and blandishments: the comrades of the 
Apollo shine like Macheaths, Wilds, and Robin Hoods. 

“As far as moral or immoral design can be imputed to the 
author, we should infer that he meant to vilify all political 
and social institutions, and mankind and womankind ; and to 
compound a book which should, as Schiller’s play is said to 
have done, multiply the race of public robbere, and cause 
young ladies to long after them for lovers and husbands, It 
cannot be denied that he has pursued these ends with a cer- 
tain ability, and in a way fitted to awaken more or less interest 
in his pages; but, nevertheless, he has introduced so much 
hyperbole, caricature, ribaldry, wild and improbable fiction, 
mawkiah sentimentality, horrid guilt, spurious philosophy— 
that a reader who reflects and analyzes, may be surprised at 
the lavish and broad panegyric which has been bestowed on 
the farrago. Doubtless, Paul Clifford is not without occasional 
eloquence, deep or plausible satire, and descriptive or imagina- 
tive power, so styled, in several of the chapters; in conceding, 
however, such merits, we must state formally the opinion 
couched in our antecedent remarks—that it is a secondary 
performance, of bad tendencies, which, we trust, will not be 
imitated either by Mr. Bulwer himself, or the servile pecus. 
We have not room for an abstract of his extravagant plot, 
ending with the flight of the convict hero and the devoted 
inamorata to these United States, where they spend the re- 
mainder of their days in the utmost honour and felicity. We 
think that the British nobles, including the royal family, must 
now take the alarm when they see themselves drawn, in the 
popular novels, in the guise of plunderers and blackguards, 
adepts and models of the Flash Academy. This liberty or 
licence is carried further in Paul Clifford than in any: book of’ 
similar nature and repute which has ever fallen into our hands. 
The ministers and the judges may tremble the more, when 
they advert to the measure in which romances and tales have 
supplanted all other literary productions, to the extent in 
which the manufacture is diffused and the avidity with which 
it is sought. On this important head there are pertinent sug- 
gestions in the dedicatory epistle of the renowned E. L. B., 
who well understands his game.” 





Camden, a Tale of the South. Two vols. 12ino. 
phia: Carey & Lea. 1830. 
The author of this story, connected with events of the 


Philadel- 


Gates’ defeat by Cornwallis, has wisely foreseen that it 
was hopeless for him to supersede Cooper in national tales.— 
The very mention of the successful novelist's name, in his 
lame and halting preface, is calculated to ensure his work 2 
very indifferent reception. One fault must be pointed out 


shameful violation of the third commandment. 





Philadelphia: Carey and Lea. 1830. 

Mr. F. should have remained satisfied with the laurels he 
won by his accurate and spirited translation of Cicero. As 
a writer of tragedies, we fear he is doomed to no very envia- 
ble fame. Mr. F. kas mistaken measured prose, however 
bombustic and fustian-like, for the dignity of verse—and this 


revolutionary war occurring in South Carolina, and with; 


which stares the reader in every page, and is altogether un-| 
pardonable, the reiteration of the most profane curses, and’ 


Death of Ugolina,a Tragedy. By W Featherstonhaugh. 1 
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zone the volume.—The present number completes the se- 
venth volume of the New-York Mirwr. If duri iod of 
our editorial existence our trials have been fae ple 
atious, our labours unceasing, and finquently obnoxious to the 
most wilful misrepresentation ; if pompous vanity and conceited 
affectation have sometimes sneered "pon our efforts, and at- 
tempted to rob our industry of its fiir reward; if envy, jea- 
lousy, and malice have frequently asailed us in our progresa, 
and sought to dampen our zeal br enshrouding us in the 
dark gloom of their shadow ; if wehave been beset by diffi- 
culties and anxieties which only peseverance the most inde- 
fatigable could have overcome—w are, nevertheless, proud 
at the close of our probation thus br, that success not often 
experienced in the history of periodicals in this country, has 
slowly, but surely waited upon our foteteps, and is now secured 
tous by the liberal, continued, and ¢betantial patronage of an 
enlightened community. Animated y the fair Prospect which 
opens to our anticipations, we shall p on as we have begun, 
untiring in our exertions to render his miscellany a useful, 
instructive, diversified, and entertaimg repository of elegant 
literature and the arts. 








ieee ee 
Forth ¥ July.—To-morrow’s a will smile upon the 
fifty-fourth anniversary of our courty’s independence ; and 
grateful should all her sons be whoive to witness her grow- 
ing prosperity and increase amongthe great and powerful 
nations of the earth. Peace on he borders; plenty within 
her boundless domains ; health, mot improvement, civil and 
religious liberty and political secuy; intellectual activity, 
ceaseless and boundlese—these ardlessings not vouchsafed 
to all people, and yet these do we eny in their utmost fulnese 
notwithstanding the faint lamentatgs of factionists and dis- 
organizers. On the fifth—the fouh being the Sabbath— 
the cannon’s roar and the shouts ofe multitude, the peal of 
bells and the light of bonfires, theevout man’s prayer and 
the innocent child’s hilarity, willl attest to the glorious 
reality. And shall we, led awayy a superticial and cold 
philosophy, desire to put a stop toe expression of such re- 
joicings, to the celebration, in sha by these outward exhi- 
bitions of gladness, of the proudeHlay on the calendars of 
human history? Shall we join wi the ascetic who advise 
the ordinary occupations of life tde continued, and trust 
for the only necessary sensation ofy on such an occasion, 
to the inward operations of the mid Such a method might 
answer well in the inhabitants dther planets than thie, 
whp are pure abstractions of thatellect, without feeling, 
Passion, or imagination, Man, wher fortunately or unfor. 
tunately, has these qualities of sation and action; these 
living impulses which require ousrd demonstrations and 
embodyings for the exercise of his fit. Remove these from 
him, and he becomes a lifeless cldncapable of a magnani- 
||mous, or generous, or patriotic Bat, it is asked, is it 
necessary for an enlightened citizef free America to become 
intoxicated at the booths, to wastfs money, and to shout 
himself hoarse in order that hely evince to the world 
that he duly appreciates the biags he enjoys? Such 
ijare the silly extremes to which t who would abolish all 
festivity on the fourth of July ar luced, and to which all 
radical reformers must be rcducfho would mould man 
anew in their own plastic conccits,| give him a nature most 
akin to their own. We donot adite excesses at any time, 
least of all on the day sacred to thqollection of the glorious 
event which made us what we ar¢ee, independent, moral, 
and enlightened; sacred, too, to tillowed memory of those 
|, illustrious patriots, who, by their gy of mind and bravery 
of heart, had the firmness to asseje rights of man against 
his proud oppressors; and, havissserted them, dared to 
undergo labour and privation, regh and contuimely, sacri- 
fice of blood, of wealth, of all thay dear to them on earth, 
that they might secure their pugon to ue. They cele- 
| brated the success and triumph cir country, and no dis. 
| grace marked their festivals, fouls it ours? It does 
| not. It is not the conduct of a} dozen vagabonds who 
| wallow in the mire of debauch dbut only render thein- 
i selves more conspicuous on any occasion, that is to re. 
| present the behaviour, moral an rous, and Proverbially 
grave, even in the hour of rejoicif the American nation, 
; ‘the very charge is absurd, and if made to swell out an 
annual paragraph for finical mo: 
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380 | Tt was a sunny day—the sportive winds 





208 | In the halls where the young amile 





Went tia 9 
Wall-street, between the hoursof one and three 315 
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Away—away—thou gilttering thing---. 17 
And ae Sey orowtel, beloved-: 89 
Afar, afar o’er the dark blue tide-- 89 


Again fair spring has twin’d her fi twreaths 97 
And must: young and beautiful — 61 
As we look back through life------ 
A e dull weight is on my heart. 
And wilt thou dy with me 
And wherefore should 1 Ii 
eee ieee 
‘t thou tl wee! 

iit broken heart” Tis hackni 
A bachelor, cupiens eueee sponsam. 
Again, my muse, awake-------- 
Ask of the wastin heart that lives- 
‘And thou the beautiful, al 

‘Ay! this is atime tobe clor 
‘A freshness has gone from the field- 
A worthy young lover once- -- 
And dost thou then request a lay- 



















Bright shines the glorions sun------- 
Before this bar of beauty, taste, and wit- 
Back—back again tu their holy fount 
Come from my first, ay, come------- 
Come hither, my fair child, and let me press 
Close, weary eyes, and seek in sleep- 
Choirs of the glad and free------- 


1 
§ | Child of my muse! in Barbour’s gentle hand 185 


oe to me fram the rising acu pe ae : 
hange—'tis pencil’d in words of . 
Death on the Parlors brow-- 


Dear Harry. 

Earliest pledge of my affection. 
Excuse me, 

Feware thy years, eweet Hele 
Farewell, that hand’ssoft clag; 
Fair image of delight 
Farewell—loveliest sce! 
Forget me not! above life’s atream. 
pansy thou art young and gay-- 
Fragile her form, and meek ber face 
Fair stranger, thou hast asked a boon 
God of my sires! o’er ocean’s brim 
Granada, the beautiful - --- 
Glad season of reviving nature’s charms- 
How still the pecsivs twilight throws-- 
How happy the zephyr that kisses thy lip 
Hail! liule meteor of the gloom-- . 
He talked of rs and of darts- 
High on an eminence I stand-- 
How beautiful, thou lovely child 
He cometh in mercy! the promise of years 
He was a dreamer ! on his way: 
Harp of the winds of beaven- 
Haste with the 






















How have | thoug! 
He was a son of genius—mind 
His was the wizard spell---- 





299 | Here will I pause—to view the hallowed spot-- 361 
How pleased, when flowers their dewy petals ae Thor 


How calm and glorious is the hour of night 
I know not why that om my heart--- 
T fondly marked within a gay parterre- 
Tt is the hour of vespers now------- 


It was a morn of summer time-- 










I speak not, I trace not----- 





it was an autumn evening tide--- oe 
It was not beauty’s outward mien 
Thad adream—a sunny dream- 
Inever was a favourite---- 
Pve sat and seen one bright wave chase ~ 216 
J looked on the face of the summer-deck'd earth 225 
I cannot love her—every tress- eecweee BB 
If heaven to one of mortal kind- 











Thou melancholy star----- 
There is a trans] 











‘There's ne’er a flower that lifis its 
Thou of the free and radiant smile. 
‘The world of dreams—the world of 
‘The curtain’s down, and wi 
There came a moan- 
There wasa fearful gatherh 
The muse and mysels, the other day 
The winds of March are hummin; 





loved thee for thyself alone-- + 263 | The sun had sunk in darkness to his sleep- 
It is in thought with reverend bards to thread— 281 | The poet seized his new-made 
I’ve known a fairer fori than hers- -- 297 | The knight had returned from ine- . 


I saw thee in thy life’s young spring- 
I meta man in Begent-street--- 













Isaw her when the earnest gl 
Knights! to the conflict—on- 
Lift the fag on mount and bil 

Lady, P've looked upon thy face: 
Love knocked at the door of m: 
Land of the pencil and the lyre: 


Love is heaven’ attril erefore to heaven 353 


bute, 

































Listen, gentle lady, listen-- + 385 
Mother of light and Deauty, hear my prayer---- 9 
Morning is ing o’er brake and bower. + 43 
My heart is with thee, Bulwer- - 65 
Mary, my romance is over- a) 
My love is and fait + 106 

fy little girl, the other day - 129 
My heart fong has slumbered- - 

young, my lo my only one- - 

Mid the waves of the west > aa 
Man isa vision that fades away + 344 
Music. thy spell is thrown-- + 393 
No cloud displays its fairy sail - 145 
No, love, they never mention thee: + 161 
No more the feigned speech, or smile of art---- 175 


Not from the records of imperial R 19 
No morning ever seem’d 80 long- 
Name me my first—it is ever near 







Oh, yes, 
Oh, ask me not to waken------ 
Oh, no—it will not flourish neath my hand- 
Oh, (prize thon not too fond, too high---- 
Oh, know ye not that in the vale of ume- 












One summer morn, when dewy flowers------- 169 
Offspring of genius! welcome to oar clime- 
One summer morn a damask fair-- 216 


Once more—that strain once more- 25 
Oh, heavenly Father! by that name 33 
si Ssque nnah's side.”—Roll on - 241 
Oh, we some kindly genius grant- -+° 265 
Oh, bid me seek some trackless sea- + 273 
Our whole is a community of fame. + 297 


O what is virtue? ’tis to keep + 321 
On matrimony’s fickle sea--- + 42 
Oh, spare your hands, ’tis useless all this blarney oe 















Oh thou lamented, absent one- 
Pass on, relentless world- 1 
Remembered sorrow! darkly art th 369 
Smile on—that young lip well ma: 177 
She sat alone—and busy thought 303 
She sat within that di 313 
She died in beauty—likea rose- + 368 
Should the soul neglected. + 377 
The young, the beautiful, the loved. : 
Though fair the pictured face--- eke 
The moon is yet within her halls at rest- 7-7 
The gale had sweetness as it wandered by: B 
’Tis a haunted spot, but go not thou-- 3B 
Thou bid’st me write! vain I call- 33 
They tell me, gentle lady-------- 42 
‘Thou hast been reared too tenderly - 43 
The sky with silvery drapery of clouds- al 
They say that ‘ts happii 87 
birds, when winter shades thesky- 
To thee— when morn is shining. 112 
Time isa traitor, full of wiles. 8 
There is no parting tear-- 121 
They come—on spirit wings they I 
‘The nightingale’s soft voice I hear 129 
Thou in the cold still grave, and 137 


‘Those auburn tresses sweetly 163 
The Mirror—oh the Mirror- - 
To wish thee bliss in courteous 


1 
ju art gone to the south, where the light 
bree: 


‘The morn was breaking— night had pass’d 
Thou com’st in gloom and sorrow back- 
‘The longer life, the more offence- - 
‘Time Is a dotard, I'l! wager a half-penny. 


away 193 
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368| The day is set—the ladies met 


328) We meet in the sunshine of gladness. 


65] Yes, go to thy home—but it is not the 


1 | Hours there were to mem’ry dearer- 


87| Come away thes, away then, my merry Swiss 
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There ia not a flower that blooms in the valley 204 
335 





Mo 
353 
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‘What gars ye look ane sair, Iassie- 
Waken, lorda and Tadles gey---- 

y am I doomed the pangs to prove. 
We parted—friendehip's dream nad 
Whither wend’st thou, mystic power. 
‘Who seeks for spots ia Bol must gaze 
Winter, time of frosty breathing: 
Wake, {dot of my faded years- Se. 
Wherefore, little fluttering thing 
When morning looked along the golden east 
Welcome first bird of spring-------.... 
When the red star shail gleam on the watera- 
When through this weary waste we stray. 
Wake! for the morning’a purple fold: 
lle others sing of wars alarms--- 
When Eve brought wo to all mankind - 





























You ask me, gentle maiden.------ 





You told me once my emile bad 
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She ne'er complained, nor told her wo- 
Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense-- 
Courtier winks, money chin! 
Clansmen up! and march awa. 
Hark! the muffied drum sount 
of the bra 
Oh, father, since that fatal day: 
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Wilt thou meet me there, love---- 
‘When sorrow spreads the venom’d dart- 
O well do I remember---- 


Upon the hill he turned. 
Oh now the dark-eyed even- 
The Tyrolese song of freedom 
Boot and saddle, bonny &cot-- 


The Swabian e song: 
Steep on thy hie te 
‘The moon is on the hill 
The strawberry girl- 

The Highiand minstrel 
merry mountain boy: 
Oh murmur not, love-- 
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Morning beams are twinkling, listen, Abra dear 408, 
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